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The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(For Sprcian HEADINGS SEE UNDER ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS ; Booxs ; CERTIFIOATED PLANTS 


A 


ABERDEEN University, FORESTRY 
DEGREE at, 173 

Abies pectinata, 353 

Abyssinia, Central, flora of the 
highlands of, 33] 

Acacia Hanburyana, 124 

Acidity and lawns, 271 

Acokanthera spectabilis, 148 

Adonis amurensis, 47 

Adonis gardens in scripture, 82, 
146 

Advertisements and open spaces, 
172 


Aerides and allied plants, 46 

Aesculus californica, 284 

Aglaonema costatum, 95 

Agricultural workers, scholarships 
for, 188, 366 

Agriculture: in 1926, 365; the 
transition of, 388 

Aldenham House Gardens: effects 
of the frost at, 398 ; opened to the 
public, 388 

Algiers, a horticulturist in, 295 

us oregona, 264 

Alpine garden, 6, 47, 65, 80, 96, 
112, 128, 143, 160, 181, 192, 210, 
228, 247, 265, 282, 300, 318, 336, 
352, 369, 392, 410, 428 

Alpines, top-dressing, 80 

Alyssum serpyllifolium, 228 

America: Carnations in, 96; 
hardy Lilies in, 103 ; Paeony 

isease research in, 424 

American Iris Society, 188, 241 

Andes, new species from the, 407 

Androsace Laggeri, 352; A. sar- 
mentosa, 181 
emone potentilloides, 38] 

Anemones of the Hepatica section, 
48 


Angraecum, 318 
Angus, Mr. George, 332 


Annuals, 228 
Anopterus glandulosus, 95 
Answers to Correspondents :— 


ALGAE, SULPHATE OF COPPER TO 
DESTROY, 404 ; Azalea attacked by 

a fungus, 154; Begonias, the 
management of winter-flowering, 
138; Bell-bine in an allotment, 
138; Berberis plants, rust on, 
363 ; Boundaries and neighbour’s 
rights, 330; 
leaves with circular spots, 221; 
bbages : 


g 
double, 363 ; Dendrobium plum- 
tonense, 


trees fo 
for vut blooms, 170; Flowers to 
follow 
Foliaceous Pear «flowers, 385; 
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PLANTS, NEw; SOOIETIES ; AND ILLUSTRATIONS.) 


Fungus: in Cucumber and Be- 
gonia houses, 421 ; on an Azalea, 
154; dener’s illness and 
State insurance, 221 ; Gardener's 
notice, 276, 330; Gardener’s 
wages during illness, 106 ; Green 
beetle on Rhubarb, 346 ; Griff- 
inia hyacinthina, 154; Hip- 
peastrums 154: mealy bug on, 
363 ; Holly seeds, 221; Hydran- 
geas: blue-flowered, 239 ; with 
anaemic-looking leaves, 346 ; in- 
sect pests, preserving, 90 ; Kew 
flag-staff, 203; Laurel hedge, 293; 

awns, fungus and moss on, 311; 
Leather jackets in a new rockery, 
363; Lettuces diseased, 31] ; 
Lycium barbarum, 442 ; Maiden- 


hair Ferns, weevils eating the 
roots of, 20; Mealy bug on 
Hippeastrums, 363 ; Melon 
seedlings failing, 293 ; Mulberry 
tree, repairing a, 20; Muscat 
of Alexandria Vine leaves 
scorched, 363 ; ectarines 


failing to set, 330; Palms with 
pale foliage, 275 ; Peaches failing 
to set, 330; Pear midge, 203 ; 
Pear trees: failing to fruit 
satisfactorily, 20 ; unfertile, 385 ; 
Poplar trees, insects on, 363; 
Pruning of fruit trees, summer, 
186; aspbe Moth grubs, 
346 ; Richardia, double-spethea 
221; Roses, spraying, with cop- 
per sulphate, 138; Rust on Ber. 

ris plants, 363; Sclerotia in 
soil, 363; Silky fibre from tree, 
363 ; Spraying Roses with copper 
sulphate 138 ; Sulphate of copper 
and green algae, 404 ; Tomatos : 


diseased, 42] ; lacking colour, 
385 ; Tulips : broken, 385 ; 
short-stemmed, 257; with 


branched stems, 385 ; Vegetables 
for a family of seven, 293; Vine 
border, maki & a, 57; Vines 
unhealthy, 442; Vinery, an 
early, 442; Violet leaf Bioteh. 
293 ; Weed-killer, a non- poison- 
ous, 221; Weevils eating the 
roots of Maidenhair Ferns, 20; 
White fly fumigants and plants, 
74; Wire enclosures for fruit 
trees, 442; Woolly aphis, 20. 

Anthemis tinctoria Kelwayi, 352 

ae italica Dropmore variety, 

Antirrhinums, 112; and other 
flowers from cuttings, propaga. 
ting, 264 


Antwerp, centenary exhibition at, 
188 


Aphyllanthes monspeliensis, 323 

Apiary notes, 102, 166, 198, 305 

Apples : Allington Pi in, 55; 
Arthur Turner, 55; Peile de 
Boskoop, 439 ; Herring’s Pippin, 
86; Hoary Morning, 37; Jo 
Bells, 73 ;` Norfolk eauty, 55; 
Rev. W, Wilks, 71; Rival 7l; 
River’s Early Peach, 358; The 
Queen, 151; Wealthy, 271; 
Wyken Pippin, 358 ; 

Apple exports, Canadian, 242 

Apple Scab, effect of shade on 305, 
343 


* 


Applesand Pears imported from 
New Zealand, 156 

Apples: arsenic on imported 
American, 108, 242; biennial 
cropping of, 17, 37, 55, 73, 86, 
166; late-flowering, 358; stock 
and scion of, 155; stocks for, 199 

Aquilegias, 160 

Arboretum for Ontario, an, 207 

Arctotis scapigera, 264 

Arenaria Ledebouriana, 160 

Arnebia echioides, 247 

Arnold Arboretum, changes at the, 
389 

Artichoke, Jerusalem, 17 

Articles, buying patented, 416 

Ashridge Park, 243 

Ash, the flowering, 81 

Asperula arcadiensis, 47 

Asters, 264 

Asystasia bella, 46 

Audouinia capitata, 301 

Auricula inflorescence, a large, 440 

Auriculas at Nether Warden, 410 

Australian fruit imports, 424 


Austrian Horticultural Centenary, 
367 

Auton, Mr. W., 349 

Award of Garden Merit, the, 92 

Azalea, Glory of Littleworth, 29 

Azaleas: a new disease of, in 

Germany, 109; exhibition of, in 

Paris, 277; Hungarian import 

tax on, 313; leaf scorch of, 286 ; 

notes on Japanese, 97 


Bania LANATA, 6 

Bailey, Dr. L. H., awarded the 
White Medal, 206 

Bamboos, the growth of, 266 

Banana trade in Bristol, 405 

Barr Memorial Daffodil Cup, award 
of the, 260 

Bay Islands, Honduras, economic 
plants of the, 50, 69, 81, 117, 
133, 180, 217, 270, 305, 413 

Baptisia australis, 113 
eans, 199; Runner, 360 

Beckett, E. (Vegetables for Home 
and Exhibition), 165 

Beddington Park, opening of, 224 

Beds, two pretty, 80 

Bee, the leaf-cutting, 155 


Beet, 306 

Begonia La Patrie, 1, 9; B. mani- 
cata, 264 

Begonias, winter-flowering, 9 

Belgium ; horticultural education 
in, 242; imports of fruits and 
vegetables from, 206 


Bellis rotundifolia coerulescens, 112 

Berberis Julianae, 300 

Berlin: Genetic Congress in, 22; 
memorial to Parks founder in, 
425; the nursery trade in, 60 

Bertolonias, 246 

Besant, Mr. W., 140 

Billardiera longiflora, 7 
mingham Botanical Gardens, 
summer the, 


Blackburn, Mr. Arthur, 224 
Black Cur es, inspection 
and certification of, 423 
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Black Currants, 45l; the eradica 
tion of big bud in, 107, 183 

Blackpool, a big flower show for, 
75 

Bog Gardens, 48, 65, 228, 265 

Bolting, the problem of, 320, 372, 
398, 417 


Books, notices of :—A treatise on 
Viticulture (A. I. Perold), 324; 
A Year in My Flower Garden 
(E. T. Brown), 182; Blumen im 
Hause (Willy Lange), 53; Car- 
nations for Amateurs (J. L. 
Gibson), 270; Classified List 
of Daffodil Names, 260; Dahlia 
Year Book, 332; Das Dahlien- 
buch (Karl Foerster and Camillo 
Schneider), 100; Farrer’s Last 
Journey (E. H. M. Cox), 14; 
Flowering Plants of South Africa, 
241; Garden. for Town and 
Suburb (V. N. Solly), 182; 

organic Plant Poisons and 
Stimulants (Winifred E. Brench- 
ley), 123; Journal of the R.H.S. 
Gardens Club, 278; Le Chrysan- 
theme (J. Lochot), 53; Les 
Différentes Cultures du Chryse 
anthime (Vilmorin-Andrieux et 
Cie), 286 ; onografia na roda 
Colchicum (B. Stefanoff), 304; 
Neue Tabellen zu Frost und 
Licht als beeinflussende Krafte 
bei der Samenkeimung (Dr. 
Wilhelm Kinzel), 396; Potato 
varieties (Redcliffe N, Salaman), 
21, 41; Praktische Anleitung 
Zum Frijtroebem von Planzen 
mittels Blausaure (Prof. Dr. 
Gassner and W. Heuer), 101; 
anders’ Orchid Guide, 165; 
Soil Conditions and Plant Growth 
(Sir E. J, Russell), 171; Sweet 
Pea Annual, 76; The Cultivation 
of Citrus Fruits (Harold Hume), 
233; The Field-Club Flora of 
the Lothians (Edinburgh Natural 
History Society), 416; The Gar- 
dener’s Year Book 165; Tuin- 
bouw Jaarboek, 132 ; Vegetables 
for Home and Exhibition (E. 
Beckett), 165; Webster’s Fores- 
id Diary and Pocket Book, 
01 


Borthwick, Dr., presentation to, 
124 


Botanical legacy to a free library, 
188 


Botanical specimens for the Liver- 
pool Museum, 223 

Botanic gardens for Canada, 278 

Botanic Gardens, Georgetown, 

Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
repairing the glasshouses at, 278 

Bougainvillea glabra, hardiness of, 


e vandig for winter decoration, 


Bowling greens: sulphate of 
ammonia and, 436 ; the manage- 
ment of, 18 - 

Bracken, disease of the, 2, 22 

Brenchley, Winifred E. (Inorganic 
o Poisons and Stimulants), 
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Bristol’s Banana trade, 405 

Broccoli, branching, 325 

Brown, E. T. (A Year in My Flower 
Garden), 182 

Brussels, a Sweet Pea exhibition 
in, 261 

Brussels Horticultural Congress, 
347 

Brussels International Horticul. 
tural exhibition, 43, 207, 389 

Brussels Sprouts, 397 

Budde, Mr. J. K., retirement of, 
224 

Buddleia Forrestii and B. Fallow- 
iana, 22, 60, 136; B. globosa, 
128 

Buddleias, 211 

Bulb garden, 79, 127, 160, 176, 210, 
228, 352 

Burford Lodge Gardens, 348 

Burley Wood in the New Forest, 
the preservation of, 189, 278 

Bushey Park, Hampton Court, 
gift of two paddocks in, 405 . 

Butomus umbellatus, 228 


Cc 


CABBAGE BUTTERFLIES, 73 

Cabbage root fly, 397 

Cachrys laevigata, 47 

Caladenia filamentosa, 113 

Calanthes, 26; at Nether Warden, 
148; deciduous, 8 

Calcium cyanide, the destruction 
of rats with, 136 

Campanula glomerata, 128 

Canada: botanic gardens for, 278 ; 
imports of nursery stock into, 
107; Roses in, 96 

izaro, some interesting shrubs 

at, 411 

Cannon, Prof. H. G., awarded the 

__ Crisp Medal, 295 

Capsid Bug, 370; in the Wisbech 
district, 260 

Carbon dioxide, forcing plants by, 
1 


Cardiff fruit and Potato trade, 279 

Carnation: leaf rot of the, 196, 
216; a wilt disease of the, 150 

Carnations : border, 161 ; in Amer- 
ica, 96 ; new, 161; new varieties 
of perpetual-flowering, 96; per- 
petual, and the fuel shortage, 49 ; 
prizes for an essay on, 365 

Carrots: early, in frames, 55, 118; 
maincrop and late, 450 

Cattleyas, 26; and their allies, 282 

Cauliflowers, @ succession of, 151 

Celeriac, 87 

Celery, an amateur’s 119; failure 
with, 17, 05, 103; trenches, 167 

Celery fly, the, 359 

Celery season, prolonging the, 450 

Celery seed, the germination of, 417 

Cemetery art in Baden, 43 
res maintenance in Roumania, 
4 

Cerastium alpinum lanatum, 128 

Coreidiphyllum japonicum, 264 

Cercis Uiquastrum, 393 


Certificated Plants — 

Acacia Baileyana, 88; A. fimbriata, 
255; A. anburyana, 89; 
Aloe ciliaris 89; Alstroe- 


Anemone High 
Hall Strain, 309; Aponogeton 
distachyon aldenhamense, 376 ; 
Arbutus furiens, 328 ; Arctotis 
breviscapa var. Durns, 255; 


Shirley, 377 ; Aubrietia Carnival, 


dendron Galloper Light, 377; 
gonias : - A. Baldwin 
Bantock, 377; Mrs. F. Bedford, 


INDEX. 


377; Brasso-Cattleya Ajax, 
Llewelyn’s var.,. 257; B.C. 
Apollo, Hey House var., 361; 
- B.-C. Bianca, 361 ; B.-C. Bianca, 
The Warren var., 308; B..C. 
British Queen var. G.V. Llewelyn, 
106 ; B.-C. British Queen var. 
Profusion, 106; B..C. British 


British Queen var. Thunderer, 
19; B..C. Digbyano Warneri, 
361; B.C. E i 
var. Delicata, 308; B.-C. En. 
chantresa, Beardwood var., 440; 
B.-C. frigida, 257 ; B.-C. G. V. 
Llewelyn, 272; B..C. Hercules 
var. Etna, 106; B..C. Jupiter 
var. Rex, 361; B.-C. Maronet, 
361; B.-C. Mrs. Ernest Wood, 
136; B.-C. Mrs. Robert Pater. 
son var. Titanic, 219; B..C. 
Penelope var. rubra, 106; B.-C. 
Queen Alexandra, Llewelyn’svar., 
361; B..C. Rivalto, 308; B.-c. 
speciosa magnifica, 255 ; B.-C. 
Springtide var. Ethel N . Satow, 
255; B.-C, Ursula, 309 ; Brasso- 
Laelio-Cattleya Amber var. G. 
Llewelyn, 136; B.-L..C. 
Everest, Beardwood Var., 440; 
B.-L.-C. Irma var. grandiflora, 
219; B.-L.-C. Lyra, 257; B.-L.. 
C. Philomela, 308; B.-L.-C. 
umania var, gigantea, 361; 
B.-L.-C. Ursula var. magnifica, 
375; Burrageara Windsor var., 
purpurea, 419; lpinia Gil. 
liesii, 419; Calanthe Bessie 
Stewart, T4; Calceolaria A. 
C. 405, 453; Caltha palustris 
alba, 219; Camellia Lady Clare, 
256; Carnations : Brilliant Im. 
poet Page's var., 344; E. 
yall Swete, 377; Evelyn, 376; 
G. K. Phillips, 376 ; Lady Mar- 
garet Boscawen, 291, 329; Mrs. 
A. J. Cobb, 256; Vesta, 120: 
- H. Page, 256; Cassiope 
Mertensiana, 328 ; Cattleya 
Clotho var. G. V. Llewelyn, 136; 
C. Clotho var. Ursus, 257; 
C. Empress Frederick, Llewelyn’s 
var., 272; C. Enid alba var. 
Regina, 272; C. Enid alba var. 
Rex. 272; C. John Henry, Dell 
Park var., 88 ; Jupiter, 
375; C. Maggie Raphael alba 
var. Exquisita, 19; C. Mossiae 
Levianthan, 440 ; C. Mrs. Ash- 
worth, 272; C. Prince Shimadzu 
var. Springtide, 152, 257; C. 
Prince Shimadzu var. superba, 
374; C. Rajah, Llewelyn’s var., 
169; C. Roseary, 255; C. 
Thora, Brockhurst Var., 184; 
C. Tityrana, Hesketh var., 272; 
C. Tityrana, Llewelyn’s var., 
272; C. Tityus var. Imperial 
Prince, 169; C. White Empress, 
257; ©. White Empress, Brock- 
hurst var., 120 ; Cercis racemosa, 
376 ; Cistus cyprius immaculatus, 
453 ; Clerodendron fragrans, 376; 
Chrysanthemum Perseus, 74; 
Colchicum croaticum, 120; Cor- 
nus florida var. rubra, 376 ; 
Cotyledon multicaulis, 89 ; Cro- 
cus biflorus Alexandri major, 
152; Crocus x chrysanthus Cur- 
lew, 120; C. Imperati var. alba, 
185; C. minimus, 152; C. 
gargaricus, 120 ; Cydonia Wisley 
Salmon, 309 ; Cymbidium 
Alexanderi var. Alice 257; C. 
~ Atalanta, Brockhurst var., 88; 
C. Erica Sander var. Goldilocks, 
120; C. Erica var. Lord Lam. 
bourne, 375; C€. Erica var. 
Orbis, 152; C. Flamingo Memoria 
Sir Geo. Holford, 184; C. Ivory 
Wings, 440; C. Pauwelsii, An- 
kersmit’s var., 255; C€. Pau- 
welsii aureum var. Mrs. Astley 
Bell, 361; C. Pauwelsii, Brock» 


hurst var., 255; C: Pauwelsii 
var. Norah, 257; C. Rosanna, 

4; Cypripedium Anita, 19; 
C. ndora, 106; C. Aureoma, 


C. Bendigo, 19; C. Cathie Red. 
; Chardwar var. 
C. Charles- 
worthii var, Merledene, 74; C. 
hrispostum The Prince, 19; 
- Chrispostum var. Amy Moore, 
9; o. Christo-biades, 136 ; 
C. Christo-Moorei, 19; C. Chry- 
sostum var. Lord Lambourne, 
74; C. Clara Gibbons, 19; 
C. Cloudeslee, 74 ; C. Conference 
var. Golden Glory, 308; C. 
Crusader, 19; C. Elidia, 272 ; 
C. Elise, Towneley Grove Var., 
169; C. Eurybiades, Llewelyn’s 
var., 169, 257; C. Eurybiades 
var. Remenham, 106 ; C. Golden 
Queen var. Gratrixiae, 106 ; 
C. G. V. Llewelyn, 106, 441; 
C. Hancar var. George Corser, 
56; C. Helsa var. Ingrid, 308 ; 
C. Hesketh, 272; C. Imperator, 
19; C. Judah, Westonbirt var., 
56; C. Lucifer, Holford’s var., 
19; C. Major Hanbury Car. 
lisle, 106; C. Memoria F. M. 
Ogilvie, Chardwar var., 257; 
C. Memoria J. H. Walker, 74; 
C. Minotaur, var. Radiance, 257 ; 
C. Montcalm II, 106; C. Mrs. 
Eley, 19 ; C. Mrs. Eley var. W.G. 
120; C. Mrs. G. V. Llewelvn, 
106; C. Murillo, 106; C. Nep- 
helia, 272; C. Nesta, Weston- 
birt var, 19; C. niveum Im- 
periale, 440; C. Onward, 74; 
C. Perseus, Townley Grove var., 
257; C. President Harding, 106 ; 
C. Ranleigh, 19; C. Renown, 56 ; 
C. Revelation, 106; C. Robert 
Paterson var. Westminster, 120 ; 
C. Rob Roy, 257; C. Rowland, 
257; C. Royalist, 19; c. 
Scipio, 257; C. Seekon var. 
Biddy, 120; C. Shamus var. 
Shaun, 19; C. Sullum, 361 ; 
C. Sumurun, 106; C. Sunshine, 
106; C. Thebian, 257; C. The 
God Pan var. Daphnis, 30s ; 
Cytisus Lord Lambourne, 377 ; 
aphne aurantiaca, 376; D. 
retusa, 309; Denrobium Discus, 
136; D. Hesketh Park var., 
169; D. Leander, 272; D. 
Magda var. magnifica, 308 ; D. 
Merlin, Bolholt, var. 272; D. 
Merlin var. Brilliant, 308: D, 
Merlin var. Mrs. G. V. Llewelyn, 
257; D. Merlin var. nobilius, 
272; D. Merlin var. Rex, 257; 
D. Mora, 257; D. plumptonense, 
Llewelyn's var., 169 ; D. Renown 
var. Armstrongiae, 152; D. 
tetragonum, 202; D. Timsbury 
Gem var. Redstart, 308 ; Deutzia 
discolor stellata, 419 ; Dianthus 
Allwoodii Susan, 377; D. All- 
woodii var. Ann, 344; Dipelta 
floribunda, 344; Erica Tetralix 
mollis, 419; Eritrichium nanum, 
309; Escallonia Donard Gem, 
453; Fothergilla major, 344; 
Freesias: Apotheosis, 420 ; Giant 
White, 420; Golden Eagle, 420 ; 
Grey Dawn, 420; J ubilee, 420 ; 
Orange Tip, 420; Orchidea,; 
420; Treasure, 420; Wistaria, 
420; Yellow Hammer, 420 ; 
Galanthus plicatus, Warham var- 
iety, 152; Gaultheria opposi- 
tifolia, 419; Gentiana pyrenaica, 
345 ; Helleborus orientalis Prince 
Rupert, 185; Hippeastrum pra- 
tense, 376; Hydrangeas: Deut- 
chland, 377; H. B. May, 309; 
Hortensia D.B. Crane, 377; 
J. F. McLeod, 309 ; King George, 
344; Lord Lambourne, 309; 
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Mrs. Baardsi » 377 ; Queen Ma ; 
344: Iris hybrida Margot Holme 


420; L. Calcutta, 420 ; L 


Canada, 420; L. Leiden, 420 ; 
L. Mandalay, 420; L. Siam, 490 : 
L. Thibet, 420; L. Tipperary, 
420 ; Laelio-Cattleya General 
Maude var. Victory, 219; L.-C. 
Hassallii alba, Rosslyn var. 257 ; 

-C. H. T. Pitt, Llewelyn’s Var., 

= Santa Claus var. 


169; L.-C. Zeno, 257; Lewieie 
rediviva Vancouver var., 376; 
ilium concolor, Dropmore Var., 
453; Lupinus polyphyllus Coun. 
tess of March, 37 7; Lycaste 
brevispatha, 36l; L. Skinneri 
var. Hannibal, 257 >; L. Skinneri 
var. Mrs. Hamilton-Smith, 374; 
Lysichitum camtschatcense, 309 : 
gnolia Nicholsoniana, 376; 
M. salicifolia, 219 : Meconopsis 
Baileyi, 419; M. grandis, 345 ; 
Miltonia Beau rummel var. 
superbissima, 184; M. Bleuana 
var. Distinction, 361; M. Con- 
queror, 374; M. gloriosa superba; 
375; M. Henry Astley Bell, 36] : 
M. Kennie, 375 ; M. Kennie var. 
Rosalind, 344; M, Kennie, Wes. 
tonbirt var., 419; M. Lena, 36] 
Lucia var. Fidelio, 4403 

M. Lucia var. Stamperl and, 374; 
- Lycaena var. Franconia, 462; 
Princess Mary, Westonbirt 
var., 419; M. Sanderiana var, 
Chelsea, 375; M. Venus var. 
Princess Maud, 308 ; M. vexillaria 
Isabella, 449 ; M.W arrensis, 44]; 
. Wm. Pitt var. Brilliantissima 
375; M. Wm. Pitt var. Purple 
Monarch, 257 ; Myrsine africana, 
345; Narcissus Dactyl, 326; 
N. Ditty, 326; N. Eskimo, 256 ; 
N. Flava, 326; N. Godolphin, 
220; N. Havelock, 220; N. Hig 
Excellency, 326; N. Holland’s 
Glory, 273; N. Hopeful, 326 ; 
N. Lanarth, 220 ; N. March White 
121; N. Mayflower, 310; N. 
Mephisto, 273; N. Mitylene, 
273, 326 ; N. Peggy Briscoe, 326 : 
N. Penelewy, 220; N. Queen of 
Ulster, 326 ; N. Silver Rose, 326 ; 
N. St. Egwin, 273; N. Scarlet 
Perfection, 273 ; N. Simple, 326 ; 
N. Snowsprite, 326; N, Suda, 
256; N. Therapia, 273; N 
Tregoose, 220; N. Turin, 273; 
Venetia, 310: N omocharis 

Sp., 419; Odontioda aureum, 
308; O. Bonar Law, 257; 
O. Brackenhurst, Bronze Queen, 
169; O. Brewii var. Brunette, 
272; O. Brewii var. Distine- 
tion, 272; O. Brew-nobia, 440; 
O. Cardinale var. Dora, 19; 
O. Colinge var. Adrien, 257; 
O. Colinge var. Arminii, 257; 
O. Colinge var. Ruth, 106; 
O. Cornclest var. grandiflora, 272; 
O. Corregio, 374; O. Dovere var, 
majestica, 255; O. Frederick J, 
Hanbury, 184; O. Joiceyi var, 
Royal George, 136; O0. Juno, 
Woodside var., 169; O. Latona 
var. G. V. Llewelyn, 36l; 0. 
Leeana var. Hlustre, 19; 0. 
Llewelynii, 440 ; O. Marigold var, 
Radiata, 308; O. Marjorie var, 
Armeniaca, 19; O. Metis, 255; 
O. Nada, Beardwood var., 106; 
O. Olympia var. Magnificent, 272: 
O. Olympia var. nigrum, 257 ; 
O. Pittiae var. Empress, 184; 
O. Queen Mary, Beardwood var., 
441; O. Sensation, 169; O. 
` Theresa var. Lilacina, 308; O. 
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Thyone, 308: O. Titian, 309; 
O. Venus var. Aphrodite, 309 ; 
O. Victory, 308 ; O. Vikings, 106 ; 
Odontoglossum Anzac, Towneley 
Grove var., 272; | Ascania 
Stamperland var., 419; O. Car- 
ola var. Mary, 257; O. CI ydoma, 
Beardwood var., 257; O. Corn- 
crake, 361; O. Crispo-Solon var. 
Perfection, 219; O. Crispo-Solon 
var. Prince Albert, 136; O. 
crispum ashlandense, 272: O. c. 
Duke of Wellington, 440; O. c. 


var. Albatross, 74; O. c. var. 
Cedric, 136; O. c. var. G. V. 
Llewelyn, 440; O. ec. Vestey’s 


var., 361 ; O. c. White Perfection, 
308 ; O. Doreen var. The Prince, 
440; O. Doris magnifica, 440; 
- O. Dryad, 136; O. eximium var. 
Colmanii, 374; O. e. var. North- 
ern Star, 106; O. e. var. Royal 
Beauty, 106; O. Fabia, Ruther. 
ford’s var., 440; O. Gorizia var. 
Purple Emperor, 440; O. har. 
vingtense, Towneley Grove var., 
106; O. Iphis, Brockenhurst 
var., 309; James Wood 
Draper, 308;. O. L’Aiglon var. 
Tracery, 136; O. Margarita, 
Llewelyn’s var., 361; O. Mirum 
Towneley Grove var., 36l; O. 
Monarch var. Brilliant, 169 ; 
O. muralis, Gerrish’s var., 255; 
O. plumptonense var. lilacina, 
255; O. plumptonense var. Lila. 
cinum, 308; O. plumptonense 
var. Senator, 219; . Prince 
Imperial, 375; O. Purple Em- 
press, 309; O. Purple Queen, 
308; O. Pyramus var. Conyng- 
ham 136; 0O. Queen of the 
Belgians var. Perfection, 169; 
O. Admiral, Vestey’s var., 
308; O. St. George var, Al bion, 
257; O. St. George var. Rubens, 
36l; O. Serapis, 
Temeraire, 272; O. Trident var. 
rubrum, 219; O. Vivien, 56; 
O. West Point Monarch var. 
coeruleum, 308; Odontonia Cor- 
ona var. Rajah, 375; O. Joiceyi 
var. Aleppo, 56; O. Nubia var. 
Renown, 88; Olearia ramulosa, 
309; Paeonia Moutan Hiatt C 
Baker, 376; Paeonies, 
Globe of Light, 453; 
Orion, 453; Phaius Cooksonii 
grandiflora, 440; Pitcairnea 
aphelandraeflora, 376; Primula 
microdonta var, alpicola, 376; 
P. ninguida, 309; P. Runnymede 
Gem, 219; Prunus incisa, 256 ; 
P. serrulata Yoshira, 256 ; Pyre- 
thrum S. Marjorie Robinson, 419 > 
P. Scarlet Glow, 419; unculus 
asiaticus, Improved Palestine 
Strain, 344; Rehmannia hybrida 
alba, 219 ; Rhododendron Betty, 
328; carneum, 256; RB. 
- Cilpense, 185; R. hippophaeoides 
219; R. (Azalea) Kurume Kirin, 
219; R. Linley, 309; R. Oliver, 
309; R. russatum, 328; R. 
virgatum, 219; Rhodohypoxis 
Bauri, 376; R. rubella, 376 ; 
Roses: Charles P. Kilham, 307 ; 
Kersbergen, 377; Saxifraga 
Coombe White, 219; Sophro- 
. Laelio-Cattleya Anzac, Ashlands 
, var., 272; S.-L.-C. ash] andense, 
272; S.-L.-C. Isobella var. per- 
. fecta, 56; S.-L.-C. Mikado, 219 ; 
_ Staphylea Coulombieri, 344; S. 
. Coulombieri Hessei, 344 ; Syringa 
, Lamartine, 309; Tetrantheca 
_ thymifolia, 89 ; Tulips: Bronze 
Wings, 345 ; Mars, 345 ; White 
Duchess, 377; Viburnum ma- 
crocephalum, 377 ; Viola cornuta 
Jersey Gem, 377; Vuylstekeara 
Leda, 120; V. Melba var. atro- 
. purpurea, 375; einmannia 
. trichosperma, 376; Zephyran- 
thes Rose of Burford, 419. 
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Certificated Vegetables, — CrLE- 
RIACS : Giant Ball, 153 ; Snowball, 
153 ; Savoys: Belleville, 362 ; Fav- 
ourite, 362; Late Drumhead, 
362; New Year, 362 ; Ormskirk 
Late Green, 362 ; Spinach : 
Prickly or. Winter, 362 ; Schiet- 
vrees, 362 ; Thick-leaved Round, 
362; 


Cheiranthus Harpur Crewe, 369 

Chelones, 228 

Cherry fly in France, the, 60 

Cherry Orchard, high price for a, 
332, 360 

Cherry, Sargent’s, 31 

Cherry tree, a fine Morello, 451 


Cherries : French, 348 ; Japanese, 
424; prohibition of imports from 
France, 443 : 

Chertsey, gift of land to, 236 


Children’s gardens fund, 387 
Chiswick, gardening lectures at, 
156 


Chrysanthemum congress in Paris, 
225, 424 | l | 
Chrysanthemum exhibit, a wonder- 

ful, 104. > 
Chrysanthemum’ Louisa Pockett, 
96; C. uliginosum, 369 
Chrysanthemum, the modern single, 
80 


Chrysanthemums, 48, 253; 347; 
border, 160; eelworm disease of, 
415; in America, 28; out-door, 


176; single, 282; trials of 
early-flowering, 188, 347 
Chyngton estate, 424 -` 


Cider testing at Long Ashton, 331 

Cigarette machines in London 
Parks, 140 

Cineraria Feltham Beauty, 336 

Cissus discolor, 431 

Cistus, 7 ; C. ladaniferus, 29 

Citrus fruits at Porlock, 135 

Chalmers, Mr. Alexander, 22 

Claes, M. Florent, 141 

Clark, Mr. Heber, 188 

Clianthus puniceus magnificus, 430 

eee scandens in a public hall, 

73 


Coelogynes, 26 

Cologne Municipal Gardens, new 
director of the, 243; retirement 
of the director at, 75 

Colour contrast, 249 

Coniferae, the newer, 230, 248 

Conifers at Stoke Park, 430 

Contracts for the purchase of land, 
11 


Controller of Horticulture, the, 75 

Copenhagen Municipal Gardens, 187 

Cordyline australis fruiting in Scot- 
land, 38 

Coreopsis auriculta var. superba, 183 

Corn, sweet, 72 

Coronilla glauca out-of-doors, 51 

Corsican horticulture, 434 

Cory Cup for the best new hardy 
plant of 1926, 3 

Cottages, the preservation of an- 
cient, 156 

Covent Garden in 1827, 22 


Covent Garden Market : Post 
Office concession to, 260 
Covent Garden Market Bill : 


L.C.C. to oppose the, 76; with- 
drawal of the, 123 

Cox, E.H.M. (Farrer’s Last J ourney) 
14 


Cranesbills, two rockery, 265 — 

Crassula multicava, 46 

Creosoting posts, 295 

Crinum Powellii, 210 

Crisp medal, award of the, 295 

Crocus laevigatus, 127 

Crocuses at Hampton Court, 207 

Crop prospects in the Vale of 
Evesham, 296 

Crown gall and cancer, 284 

Cultural memoranda, 17, 73, 264 

orien Gardens, February rainfall 
at, 217 


__ INDEX. | 


Cupressus torulosa, 164 
Curtis, Mr. C. H., French honour 
for, .389 
Cuthbertson, Mr. David C., 314 
Cydonia cathayensis, 318 
Cyclamen rohlfsianum, 48 
Cynoglossum Blue Gem, 112 
Cypripedium Acomb, 414 
Cypripediums, 26; the niveum 
group of, 246 


DAFFODIL Fy, THE, 168 

Daffodil names, classified list of, 260 

Daffodils: at Lanarth, 223; im- 
portance of ‘‘strain” in com- 
mercial varieties of, 145 ; raising 
new, 164; the promiscuous pro- 
duction of new, 100 

Daffodils King Alfred and Sir 
Francis Drake, 127, 167 

Dahlia Coronata, 439 

Dahlia, the, 336 

“ Dahlia Year Book,” 332 

Dahlias: at Southport, 443 3; in 
public parks, 172 - . 

Damping off, to prevent, 297 

Daphne retusa, 353; D. rupestris 6 

Dead Sea, potash from the, 297 

Dean Hole Memorial Medal, award 
of the, 76 

Dendrobiumas, 26 ; evergreen, 43] 

Denham Demonstration Station, 92 

Devil’s Dyke, Brighton, sale of, 172 

Devon: a plant collector in, 338; 
orchards, 3 

Dianthus squarrosus, 410 

Diplandenias, 46 | 

Dischidia Rafflesiana, 156 

Dombeya Cayeuxii, 124 

Douglas Fir, defoliation of the, 323 

Douglasia laevigata, 282 

Drought, the spring, 387 

Dunstan, Prof., M. J. R., retire- 
ment of, 278 

Dutch fruits and vegetables, 406 

Dutton, Mr. A. F., 260 - 


EBBLEWHITE, MR. E. A., PRESENTA- 
TION TO, 242 ` 

Echium callithyrsum, 444 

Economic botany at Kew, 259 

Economic plants of the Bay Islands, 
Honduras, 50, 69, 81, 117, 133, 
180, 217, 270, 305, 413 

Edinburgh, notes from, 64, 213, 
322, 449 

Edinburgh Royal Botanic Garden 
Guild “ J ournal, ” 365 

Eelworm disease of Chrysanthe- 
mums, 415 

Elm disease, the Dutch, 133 

Elm trees, the importation of, 43 

Emulsified oils for the destruction 
of insect eggs, 54, 72 

Endive, 236 

Eomecon chionantha, 43] 

Epidendrums, 26 

Epigaea repens, 49 

Eranthemum pulchellum, 192 

Ercilla volubilis, 318 

Erica arborea, 318 

Erigeron mucrònatus 112 

Eriobotrya japonica, 195 

Eriostemon buxifolius, 46 

Erodium chamaedryoides, 
E. corsicum, 265 

Eryngium alpinum, 428 

Erythronium revolutum Pink 

eauty, 265 

Escallonia rubra pygmae, 96, 164 

Eton, a memorial garden at, 425 

Eucharis ama zonica, 80 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia, 5l, 123 

Suonymus kewensis, 80 

Eupatorium Weinmannianum out- 
of-doors, 7 l 

Euphorbia epithymoides, 428 

Exorchordiag Wilsonii, 353 


265 ; 


Exporting plants to New Zealand, 


170, 385 
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FAIRCHILD LECTURE, THE, 366 

Farrer's planta at Exbury, 132 

Farrer’s Threepenny-bit Rose, 147, 
166 


Federation Horticole Professionnelic 
Internationale, 23 ' 
Fir, defoliation of the Douglas, 323 

Fire at Parkhurst Forest, 407 
Fittonias, 336 ok 
Flatford Mill and Willy Lott's 
cottage, 22 
lorists’ flowers, 48, 80, 96, 128, 
149, 176, 210, 253, 282, 336, 410 
Flower and plant industry in 
England and Wales, 242 
Flower festival in mid-winter, a, 92 
Flower garden, 5, 25, 45, 63, 79, 
95, 111, 127, 142, 158, 174, 191, 
209, 227, 244, 262, 281, 299, 317, 
334, 350, 369, 391, 408, 427, 446 
“ Flowering Plants of South Africa,” 
241 


Flower pictures at the Mansard 
Gallery, 124 
Flower show at N ice, 251 


Focrster, Karl (Das Dahlienbuch), 
100 


Forage plant, a new, 355 
Foreign correspondence, 54, 183, 
440) 


Foresters, tragic accidents to Scot- 
tish, 76 | 
Forestier, M., retirement of, 348 


Forestry census, authenticity of, 
107 


Forestry Commission, 
the, 172 

Forestry degree at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, 4173 

gee! in the Scottish Highlands, 


changes in 


Forsythia intermedia in flower at 
ew Gardens, 9] 

Forsythias, 247 

Frankfurt Palm Garden, 314 

Freesia, a new disease of, 118, 166 

French National Horticultural 
Society, centenary of the, 187 

Friend, Mr. James, 242 

Fragrant flowers, old-fashioned, 372 

Frosts, damage by the April, 313, 
331, 398 

Fruit buds, 
break, 358 

Fruit competitions for amateurs, 
406 


inducing dormant to 


Fruit exhibition in Leipzig, 425 

Fruit garden, 16, 166, 200, 236, 270; 
the market, 7 1, 150, 199, 288, 
342, 437 

Fruit growing in public open spaces, 
407 | 


Fruit growing in the Western 
Cape Province, 338, 357 

Fruit imports, Australian, 424 

Fruit, modern methods of market- 
ing, 9 

Fruit plantations, a tour of the 
mid-Kent, 405 l 

Fruit prospects, 270 

Fruit register, 37, 55, 71, 118, 151, 
236, 271, 288, 358, 439, 451. . 

Fruit survey of Scotland, 189 

Fruit trees: on “ ringing,” 295; 
pruning, 150 ; pruning old, 199 ; 
rabbits and mice damaging, 17; 
wall, 16; winter spraying of, 16 

Fruits: gas storage of, 443; 
pruning hardy, 16 ; sending soft, 
by post, 406 

Fruits under glass, 4, 24, 44, 62, 
78, 94, 111, 126, 143, 159, 175, 
190, 208, 226, 244, 262, 280, 298. 
316, 334, 350, 368, 390, 408, 426, 
446 

Fungi as an international problem, 

< 77,119 i 
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GALTONIA CANDICANS, 128 


Gardener injured in a motor acci- 
dent, 406 . 

“ Gardeners’ Chronicle ” seventy- 
five years ago, 3, 23, 43, 61, 77, 
93, 109, 125, 141 157, 173, 189, 
207, 225, 243, 261, 279, 297, 
315, 333, 349, 367, 389, 407, 425, 
444 


Gardeners’ Club, 405 

Gardeners, legacies to, 2, 108, 207, 
242, 259, 296, 388 

Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent In- 
stitution: 123, 333 ; Worcester 
and District Auxiliary of the, 140 

Gardenias, 80 

Gardening charities, bequests to, 
109 

Gardening lectures at Chiswick, 156 

Gardening, the humanising in- 
fluence of, 139 , 

Garden notes from south-west 
Scotland, 84, 267, 322, 356, 429 

Garden scheme on behalf of Queen 
Alexandra’s Memorial, 189, 314, 
331, 423, 443 

Garden, the fertility of the, 59, 91 

Gardens: at Olympia, 168; the 
artistic value of, 43 

v Gartenschonheit,” 425 

Gassner, Prof. Dr. (Praktische An- 
leitung Zum Fruhtrieben von 
Planzen mittels Blausaure), 101 

Genetic Congress in Berlin, 22 


Gentians, 143, 237 
Gentil, M. Louis, honour for, 261 


Georgetown, the Botanic Gardens 
at, 2 
Geranium argenteum, 410 
German nursery employee's long 
service, 333 
esneras, 113 


Geum rivale Guildford variety, 192 
Ghent Floralies, 1928, 206 
Ghent, the Rosary at, 332 


Gibson, J. L. (Carnations for 
Amateurs), 270 

“ Gladiolus Annual,” the, 139 

Gladiolus primulinus hybrids, the 
early history of, 452 

Gladiolus, the, 356, 392, 415, 417, 
435, 452 

Gladioli ; 176; Kelway Challenge 
Trophy and Medal for, 405 

Glasgow: Botanic Gardens at, 18; 
flower show at, 42; new director 
of the public parks at, 92 ; Orchids 
in the public parks at, 315 

Glasnevin, notes from, 129, 268, 


Glasshouses : at the Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, 278 ; 
sunlight ray lamps in, 218 

Globularia incanescens, 6; G. 
majoricensis, 100 
loriosa, 192 

Grampian Mountains, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, flora of the, 22 
reen manuring, 30 

Grevilleas, 211 

Grey garden, the, 6 


Guarantees and warranties, 285 
Guava, 81 


H 


HABERLEA RHODOPENSIS, 265, 283 

Hacquetia epipactis, 298 

Hall, Sir Daniel, 424 

Hamburg Horticultural Union, 332 

Hampton Court, Crocuses at, 207 

Hanbury, the late Sir Thomas, and 
La Mortola, 267 

Hardwick House, Bury St. Ed. 
munds, 92 

Hardy flower border, 47, 80, 96, 
113, 128, 193, 228, 264, 282, 352 
369, 428, 445. 


Hardy fruit garden, 4, 24, 44, 63, 
78, 94, 110, 126, 142, 158, 174, 
190, 209, 226, 263, 280, 298, 316, 
335, 351, 368, 391, 409, 426, 446 

Harrow, Mr. Robert L., 42 

Hawksmoor Nature Reserve, 333 

Heidelberg public gardens, centen- 
ary of, 242 
elichrysum frigidum, 96 

Hepaticas, 247 

Herbaceous borders, planting, 193 

Herbaceous plants, staking, 282 

Herbarium specimens, method of 
preparing, 242 

Herb shop, a, 140 

Herpolirion Novae-Zelandiae, 65 

Heuer, W. (Praktische Anleitung 
Zum Fruhtrieben von Planzen 
mittels Blausaure), 101 

Hindhead, the Golden Valley at, 440 

Hippeastrum reticulatum, 46 

Hoe, the Hampson shoulder, 22] 

Hoeing between crops in the 
vegetable garden, 439 

Holford, Sir George, the late, 205 

Honey crop, the Scottish, 140 

Honours for British horticulturists, 
405 


Horseradish, 73 

Horticultural Club, 21, 42, 107, 
223, 329 . 

Horticultural Education Associa- 
tion, 406 A 
cultural education in Belgium, 

4 


Horticultural Journal’s jubilee, 2 
Horticultural Produce Act, 82 


Horticulturists’ Easter tour in 
Holland, 173 . 

Hume, Harold (The Cultivation of 
Cürus Fruits , 233 

Hungary, exchange stabilisation 
in, 61 

Hurricane in northern Scotland, 

` effect of the January, 123 

Hurry, Dr. J. B., 108 

Hutchinsia alpina, 336 

Hyde Park, Tulips in, 340; spring 
flowers in, 30] 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
336 


Hydrangeas, British seedling, 347, 

366, 367 
l 

IDEAL GARDENS AND PLANT LORE 
266, 354, 448. 

Ideal Home Exhibition, 

at the, 168 

Impatiens Holstii, 336 

Imperial War Graves Commission, 
109 

Imports of fruits and vegetables 
from Belgium, 206 

Indoor plants, 9, 27, 46, 80, 95, 
113, 148, 160, 192, 210, 229, 246, 
264, 282, 301, 336,367, 431, 445. 

Insecticides, contact, 157 

Insects, recent work in France on 
the parasitic control of, 34 

International Botanical Congress, 
1930, fifth, 42. l 

International Committee for Horti- 
cultural Congresses, 440 

Inula glandulosa, 428; I. Helen- 
ium, 96 - 

Inventions, new horticultural, 138, 
170, 221, 294, 363 

Iris garden, 8, 391, 428 

Iris Gagus, 429 ; I. Margot Holmes, 
429; I. orientalis Snow Queen, 
8; I. unguicularis, 237; I. 

“edgwood, 160 

fia one : Bulletin of the, 124; 
outing of the, 348 ; prize fund of 
the, 366; the American, 188, 241 

Irises : at Kew, 428 ; Bearded, 366 ; 
planting Flay, 392 


gardens 


INDEX. 


JAMES I AND MULBERRY TREES, 86 

Jasminum nudiflorum, ' 29, 86; 

J. primulinum, 148 > J. revol- 
utum, 129 

Java coffee, 424 


“ Journal of the R.H.S. Gardens 
Club,” 278 


K 
Kates, 325 


Tonie Sir Frederick, honour for, 


Kelway Challenge Troph and 
Medal for Gladioli, 405 Í 

Kelway, Mr. William, 124 

“Kew Bulletin,” 140 


Kew Gardens, 205; Bluebells and 
Lilac at, 331 ; economic botany 
at, 259; Forsythia intermedia in 
flower at, 91; interesting pictures 
and plants of » 832 ; Irises at, 428; 
Magnolia Campbellii flowering 
at, 277; notes from, 147, 231; 
plants of special interest at, 155 ; 
Primulas and Rhododendrons 
at, 171 ; trees from, for Canberra, 
g visitors to, in 1926, 332, 


Kinzel, Dr. Wilhelm (Neue Tabellen 
zu Frost und Licht als beein- 
Jlussende Krafte bei der Samenkei- 
mung), 396° 

Kitchen garden, 4, 24, 44, 62, 78, 
95, 110, 126, 142, 158, 174, 190, 
208, 226, 244, 262, 280, 298, 316, 
334, 350, 368, 390, 408, 426, 446 
osterneuburger (Austria) Horti. 
cultural College, 297 
nona Uvaria var. Saundersii, 

4 


L 

LaBuRNUM ADAMI, 439 

Lachenalias, 229; L. Nelsonii, 229 

Laelias, 26 ` 

Lamb’s cottage, 278 

La Mortola: plants in flower at, on 
January 1,1927, 65; rainfall at, 
1; the late Sir Thomas Hanbury 
and, 267 

Lanarth, Daffodils at, 223 

Land, contracts for purchase of, 1] 


Land drainage, Royal Commission 
on, 260 

Lange, Willy (Blumen tm Hause), 
53 


Lantana, 160. 


Lathyrus nervosus, 320 ; tuberosus, 
73, 136, 151, 167 


Law Notes :—Lakes 
grounds, 441; 
mixed, 258 

Lawns, 187, 27] 

Lawrence Medal, award of, 3 

Leaf-eating insects, 370 

Leeds Castle, Kent, sale of, 108 

Leeks, 118, 439 

Legacies: to gardeners, 2, 108, 207, 
242, °259, 296, 388; to a firm’s 
employees, 349 

Leipzig, fruit exhibition at, 425 

Leucadendron argenteum, 183 

Lettuce, 72 

Liegnitz, planetarium at, 93 

Light, the right of, 49 

Lilies, 179; and manure, 302; at 


in pleasure 
Potato seed, 


Ottawa in 1926, 233 ; diseases of, 


178, 197; hardy, in America, 
103; in Scotland in 1926, 253; 
in 1926, 66; on the Cotswolds, 
233 
Lilium’ longiflorum var. sinense, 
— (314, 352; L. regale seedlings, 417: 
’ L. Thunbergianum, the hybrid 
> origin of, 216 a 
Liliums from seeds, raising, 352, 
435 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle. V: 
Lime and soot in the garden, 450 
Lime trees at Bourlon Wood, 

France, 211 

innaea borealis, 318 oe 
Linnean Medal, award of, 295 
Liverpool Museum, botanical speci- 

mens for, 223 
Lobelias, perennial, 300 
» retirement of, 75 
Lobjoit, Sir William George, 406 
Lochot, J. (Le Chrysantheme), 63 
pik se Rhododendron Cup, award of 

the, 

London Squares, 109; Bill for the 

preservation of, 206 
Long Ashton, Cider testing at, 331 
Luculia gratissima, 282 

uminous plants, 296 

upins, garden, 445 
Lupinus, 428; L. nootkatensis, 318 
Lycaste Skinneri, 26 
Lysichitum camtschatcense, 228 


MacIntyre, Mr. Donatp, 278 

McLaren, Mr. John, 2 

rnd, Mr. J. F., presentation to, 
4] 


Magnolia Campbellii flowering at 
Kew, 277 

Maize, effects of nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria on the growth of, 207 

Manchester Parks and Cemeteries 
Departments Society, 108 

Mansard Gallery, flower pictures at 
the, 124 

Manure, uses of artificial, 269 

Maples, ornamental, 229 

Market Drayton Gardeners, 141 

Markets and fairs, 277 

Masdevallia ignea, 300 

Mason, Mr. H. T., 76 

ig ae Mr. Edward, resignation 
or, 

Nay Fair Hotel, roof garden at the, 
224 


Meconopsis pseudointegrifolia, 371 

Medinilla magnifica, 160 

Melilotus species, 104 

Melon, a long-keeping, 42, 104 

Melons, some good varieties of, 451 

Mesembryanthemum, 12, 31, 52, 
71, 84, 116, 251, 430; M. uncina. 
tum, 369 

Meyer, Herr, memoria] to, 425 

Microstylis Scottii, 367 

Mimulus glutinosus, 210 

Mistleto, 85 

Montbretias, 176 

Moray and Nairn Foresters, 348 

Morisia hypogaea, 6 

Moth, the Codlin, 439 

Mothers’ day, flowers for, 315 

Moth, the Golden-, 8, 341 

Mottet, M. Joseph S., 388 

Musa Basjoo fruiting in France, 337 

Museum of Economic Botany at 


Reading, 140 
Mustard, Chinese, 360 


Myosotis, winter-flowering, 184 


NATIONAL AURICULA AND PRIMULA 
SOCIETY, 224 

National Playing Fields Association, 
172- . 


Naylor, Mr. H., 172 

Nehrling, Prof. Arno H., 297 

Nepeta Mussinii, 160 

Nether Warden, Calanthes at, 148 

Newcastle parks, 360 

New Zealand, exporting plants to, 
170, 385; the flora of, 6l 

Nice, flower show at, 251; natural 
rock gardens of, 319 : 

Nitrogen fixation and 


our food 
supplies, 33 i 
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VI. The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Nomblot, M. Alfred, honour for, 406 

Nomocharis, 98 

Northern Gardeners, for, 5, 26, 46, 
63, 79, 95, 111, 127, 143, 159, 175, 
191, 209, 227, 245, 263, 281, 299, 
317, 335, 351, 369, 391, 409, 427, 
446 

November rainfall in West Dorset- 

ire, 2 


ire, 

Nuisances, legal, 182 

Nursery Notes :—Longfield House 
Nursery, 306; Primulas at 
Forest Hill, 134 

Nursery stock, Canadian imports 
of, 107 

Nursery trade in Berlin, 60 

Nurseries, Scottish, damaged by 
storm, 109 


O 


OAK, A VETERAN, 43 


Obituary :—Abbiss, Arthur, 74; 
Airdrie, Mrs. D., 170; Aldea, 
Sandu, 275; Alderman, Harry, 
293; Ash, Job, 444; Barnard, 
J., 404; Bayford, C. A., 90 ; 
Black, W. S., 275; Brother. 
ston, George, 275; Burvenich, 
Octave, 154; Butterworth, 
J. T, 42l; Cakebread, dJ., 
19; Cockburn, Robert, : 
Coomber, Thomas, 39; Corry, 
William Longman, 186 ; Crombie, 
David, 239; Dewing, F., 239 ; 
Dresselhuys, H. C., 57: Eckert, 
Conrad, 442; Elliot, W. R., 90; 
Etterley, W. H., 170; Faudel. 
Phillips, Sir Benjamin, 57; Gen. 
tilhomme, Léon-Louis, 275 ; Gill, 
Richard, 203 ; Goericke, Emil, 
90 ; Goodacre, Mrs. J. H., 154; 


Guillion, Mme. Louise, 257; 
ganu, Ion, 203; Hayes, 
Thomas Richard 442 ; Hert, 


Georges, 74 ; Hillier, Edwin, 39 ; 
Horton, John, 138; Huggins, 
H. T., 404 ; Hutchinson, Wiliam, 
362; Ivey, David, 421; Jones, 
Henry, 154; King, David, 404 ; 

owles, Wm., 385; Kotte, 
Karl, 275; Lefebvre, Paul, 239 ; 
| onald, A., 90; McLean, 
George, 40 ; Main, Thomas, 454 ; 
Manning, Thomas, 421; Miller, 
W. A., 57; Moore, Alfred, 203 ; 
Moore, G. F., 454 ; Mount, George, 
311; Muller-Thurgau, Dr., 138; 
Neil, Samuel, 275; N eilson, Daniel, 
186; Nix, J. A., 346; Ochs 
Jakob, 362; Page-Roberts, Rev. 
F., 74; Paterson, W., 293; 
Petersen, F., 57; Pitt, H. T., 
221 ; Plumeré, Louis, 40 ; Postle, 
Arthur, 362; Potin, J ulien, 170 ; 
Radlkofer, Ludwig, 154 ; Roberts, 
David, 330; Robinson, Mrs. 
Francis, 138: argent, Charles 
Sprague, 257, 259, 293 ; Saunder- 
son, Joseph, 257 ; Schiine Karl, 
257; Smith, Matilda, 40 ; Taylor, 


James, 90; Thomson, W. P; 
170 ; Udale, James, 106 ; Vaupel, 
Friedrich, 442; Vuylsteke, 
Charles, 122 ard, James, 
454; White, E., 257; White, 
John, 186 


Odontoglossum Sylvia M. Aggs, 318 
Olympia, gardens at, 168 
Oncidiums, 26, 192 
Onions, 86, 254, 307; 
217 ; Tree, 182, 237 
Onosma albo-roseum, 382 


Ontario, an arboretum for, 207 
Ophrys apifera, 300 

Orange, the Bizzarria, 241 

Oranges in pots, 236 

Orchards, Devon, 3 

Sa nd collection, the Stamperland, 


maincrop, 


Orchid houses, 4, 24, 44, 62, 78, 94, 
110, 126, 142, 158, 174, 190, 208, 
226, 244, 262, 280, 298, 316, 334, 
350, 368, 390, 408, 426, 446 

Orchid notes and gleaninge, 8, 26, 
96, 113, 148, 192, 246, 282, 300, 
318, 367, 414, 431 

Orchid seedlings : and Vita glass, 18 ; 
thrips on, 18, 96 

Orchids : in Glasgow Publio Parks, 
315; new hybrid, 64; Scale 
insects on, 26; the Rosslyn, 
387 ; the Stamperland, 9 ; useful 
winter-flowering, 26 

Orchis foliosa, 414; O.f. O. macu- 
lata, 431; O. praetermissa under 
cultivation, 139 

Orecome Candollei, 336 


Orshoven, M. Hector Van, honour 
for, 261 


P 
PAEONIA VEITCHII, 428 
Paeony disease research in 


America, 424 
Paeonies, silver cup for, 314, 389 


Panax, 113 
Pansies and Violas, 210 


Paris: Municipal Gardens 348 : 
Museum of Natural History, 424 ; 
Spring show, 41, 260 

Park, competitive plans for a 

_ German, 206 

Parkhurst Forest, fire at, 407 


Park Superintendents, London, 92 


Parks and gardens, public, 19, 87, 
134, 183, 236, 270, 286, 301, 307, 
360, 440 

Parsnips, 217 

Pea, Lord Anson’s, 320 

Pear, an immune, 424 

Pear Tree Cottage Garden, Ewell, 
Surrey, 245 

Pear, Avocada, 81 

Pears: Belle Julie, 151; Beurré 
Bosc, 358; Charles Ernest, 151; 
Glou Morceau, 55; Maréchal de 
la Cour, 236; Marguerite 
Marillat, 439; Verulam, 217, 343 

Peas, preserved, 22 

Pentas carnea, 9 

Perold, A. I. (A Treatise on Viti- 
culture), 324 
erennials from seeds, raising, 373 

Pests and their control, seasonal, 
370, 436 

Pettigrew, Mr. W. W., presentation 
to, 123 

Philesia buxifolia, 112 

Phlox decussata var. Comtesse de 
Jarnac, 336; P. subulata x P. 
amoena, 410 

Phloxes as bedding plants, 77 

Phuopsis stylosa, 336 
hyteuma orbiculare, 181 

Phytolacca decandra, 318 

Pimpernels, 261 

Pineapples, Chinese, 60 
inus Laricio, 68 ; P. montana var. 
Mughus forma Slavinii, 147 

Planetarium at Liegnitz, 93 

Plant collecting expedition in West- 

Columbia, proposed 
R. H. S., 172, 241 

Plant collector in Devon, a, 338 

Planting, late, 197 

Plant lore, ideal gardens and, 266 

Plants, new Order on the sale of 
diseased, 333, 396 

Plants: exporting, to New Zealand, 
170, 385; for large beds, 115; 
for moist places, 65; hardi- 
ness in, 33, 104; in flower at 
La Mortola, 66 


Plants New or Noteworthy :—Far. 
rer’s Threepenny-bit Rose, 147; 
Globularia majoricensis, 1003 

inus montana var. Mughus for. 
oy Slavinii, 147 ; Primula Parryi, 
2 
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Plants, North and Central American 
in the Sloane Herbarium, 42 

Plants: of special interest at Kew, 
155; of the Bay Islands, Hon- 
duras, economic, 50, 69, 81, 117, 
133, 180, 217, 270, 305, 413; 
old-fashioned, 242 ; raising 
new garden, 277; should new, 
be ignored at R.H.S. shows ? 
104; origin of cultivated, 423; 
under glass, 5, 24, 44, 62, 78, 94, 
110, 126, 142, 158, 174, 190, 208, 
226, 244, 262, 280, 298, 316, 334, 
350, 368, 390, 409, 427, 446 

Playing fields, need for more, 387 


Plohowitz, Jakob, retirement of, 
156 


Plum Diamond, 71, 86, 118 

Plusia moneta, the Golden-8 Moth, 
341 

Polyanthus, the old blue, 307 


Poinsettias, 210 
Portulaca grandiflora, 283 


Post Office concession to Covent 
Garden Market, 260 
Posts, creosoting, 295 


Potash from the Dead Sea, 297 


Potato crops inspected in Scotland 
in 1926, immune and non. 
immune, 59 

Potato diseases, the problem of, 60 

Potato imports, foreign, 92 

Potato trials, 109 ; maincrop; 347 


Potatos: common scab of, 55; 
experiment with seed, 290 ; 
(Canary Islands) Importation 
Order, 1927, 333 ; inspection of 
growing crops of, in Scotland, 
365, 406; new varieties of, ime 
mune from wart disease, 173; 
seed, 103; public taste in, 224 ; 
virus diseases of, 277 

Potentilla fruticosa, 264; P., Hop- 
woodiana, 6 

Potentillas, double, 192 

Primrose : and its pollination, the, 
139, 184; the blue, 232, 271, 296 

Primroses, double, 47 

Primula Giraldiana, 369 : P, Parryi, 
27; P. pubescens, 96, 336; `P. 
o 48, 265; P. suffrutescens, 


Primulas and Rhododendrons at 
Kew, 171. 

Primulas at Forest Hill, 134; at 
Hillside, Reading, 215 

Promise and performance, 69, 135 

Propagating Antirrhinums 
cuttings, 264 
runing : fruit trees, 150; hard 
shrubs, 17 á 
runus microlepis, 112; P. 
hirtella var. autumnalis, 
P: yedoensis, 285 

Publications received, 23, 93, 109, 
125, 141, 173, 189, 207, 225, 243, 
rie 279, 297, 333, 349, 367, 389, 


from 


sub- 
293 


Pyrola rotundifolia, 210 
air Calleryana, an immune Pear, 


RABBITS AND MICE DAMAGING 
FRUIT TREES, 17 
Ragionieri, Dr. A., 261 
Railway Station Gardens, 206 
Rainfall at Culzean Gardens, 217; 
at La Mortola, ] ; at Tirley 
Garth, Tarporley, in 1926, 93; 
Rainfall in West Dorsetshire, 2 
anunculus, 80; R. amplexicaulis, 
> B. gramineus, 410: ; 
Lyallii, in New Zealand, 410; 
- nyssanus, 283, Palestine and 
Florentine, 392 
Raspberry Stem-bud Moth, 452 
Rats, _ the destruction of, with 
calcium cyanide, 136 
€aping machine, centenary of the 
vention of the, 424 


Regent’s Park, spring flowers in, 
301 


Rhododendron Association, a, 313 
Rhododendron argyrophyllum, 264; 
dauricum, 112; lepto- 
thrium, 352: R. lutescens, 300 ; 
R. Mackenzianum, 193; R. 
praecox, 129 
Rhododendron Society’s schedule, 
59 


Rhododendrons: flowering at Kew, 
259; the worth of hybrid, 411 

Rhubarb, 342 

Rhubarbs Tobolsk and Stott’s 
Monarch, 167 

Richardia Eliottiana, 445 

Richardia, root rot of, 234 

Richmond Hill, 41 

Rock gardens: natural, at Nice, 
319; the massing of plants in, 
112 


Roof garden at May Fair Hotel, 224 

Rose conference, international, 60 

Rose, Farrer’s Threepenny-bit, 147, 
l66 ' 


Rose garden, 8, 81, 166, 373, 410, 
438 


Rose trials at Wisley, the, 166 
Rosery at Ghent, the, 332 
Roses: aphides and mildew on, 373; 


in Canada, 96 ; in Oxfordshire, 8; 
new, in America, 81; newer 
varieties of, 438 ; old-time, 410 

Rottlera F orrestii, 37] 

Roumania, cemetery maintenance 
in, 349 

Royal Horticultural Society, 91; 
plant-collecting expedition, 172; 
scholarships, 108 

Rubus Giraldianus, 29 

Rudbeckia hirta, 47; R. laciniata, 
28; R. pinnata, 28 

Russell, Sir E. J. (Soil Conditions 
and Plant Growth), 171 


8 
SALAMAN, REDCLIFFE N. 
Varieties), 21, 41 
Sales of diseased plants Order, 333, 
396 


(Potato 


Salix babylonica, hybrids of, 29; 
S. cinerea var. Medemii, 176; 
S. vitellina pendula, 393 

Salvia carduacea, 18; S. Greggil, 
301; S. Harbinger from seed, 
228; S. Pittieri, 17; S. pseudo- 
coccinea, 290; S. virgata nemor- 
osa, 135 

Sampson, Mr. Hugh C., appoint- 
ment of, 259 

Saponaria caespitosa, 445 

Sap, the ascent of, 205 

Rete Charles Sprague, 257, 259, 

Saskatchewan, a national park for, 
348 

Saxifraga Burseriana tridentina 
181; S. Cotyledon icelandica, 
18; S. florulenta, 28 ; S. granu- 
lata, 112; S. Irvingii, 228 

Schizanthus, pollination of, 452 

Seo Kostylis coccinea Mrs. Hegarty, 

0 


Schneider, Camillo (Das Dahlien- 

buch), 100 
Scholarships : for agricultural 
the R.H.S., 


workers, 188, 366 ; 
108 


Scorpiurus sulcata, 48 

Scotland: effect of the January 
hurricane in northern, 123; nur- 
series damaged by the storm in, 
109; Sugar Beet development in, 
2; storm in, 92 

Seakale, 289; forcing, 360, 416 


Scotland, garden notes from south- 
west, 84, 267, 322, 356, 429 

Sedum caeruleum, 47 ; S. spathuli- 
folium, 28 

Seed export 
African, 347 


trade, the South 
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Seeds and tubers for exchange at 
Swansea, 2 

Selsdon Woods, 22 

Senecio tyrolensis, 352 

Seven Sisters Cliffs, Eastbourne, 156 

Shrewsbury Floral Fcte, 224 

Shrubs: for large lawn beds, 148 ; 
pruning hardy, 17; some inter. 
esting, at Cannizaro, 411 ; 

Silene Asterias grandiflora, 47; 
S. Hookeri, 428, 445 

Singapore Botanic Gardens, 205 

Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, 282 

Site-planning competition, French, 
366 

Skirret, 236 

Slade, Sir James B., 424 

Sloane Herbarium, 42 

Smith’s, Capt., Library and Her. 
barium, 140 

Snell Memorial Medal, award of the, 
388 


Snowdrops, seedling, 210, 272 

Societias iation of Economic 
Biologists, 138 ; Banffshire Horti- 
cultural, 90; Birmingham and 
Midland: Gardeners’, 154, 186, 239; 
British Carnation, 105, 239, 291, 
361; British Florists’ Federation, 
89; British Mycological, 272 ; 
Bucarest Flower show, 64 ; Car. 
diff and District Gardeners’, 74, 
154, 201; Dundee Horticultural, 
346; Falmouth Spring show, 
291; Gardeners’ Royal Benevo. 
lent Institution, 76, 105, 186; 
General Bulb Growers of Haarlem, 
311; German Horticultural, 346; 
Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Horticultural, 104, 138, 239, 344 : 
Glasgow Spring Show, 201 ; 
Guildford and District Gardeners, 
186, 220, 362, 404, 441; Guild- 
ford Chrysanthemum, 136; In- 
stow Flower show, 292 ; Ipswich 
and District Gardeners’, 239 : 
Iris, 362, 418; Kilm 
Spring show, 291 ; Kingston and 
Surbiton Chrysanthemum, 154; 
Leicestershire Agricultural, 454; 
Lincolnshire Daffodil, 310; Lon- 
don Daffodil Show, 273; Man- 
chester and North of England 
Orchid, 19, 106, 136, 169, 257, 
272, 308, 361, 440; Marlow and 
District Chrysanthemum, 104 ; 
Midland Daffodil, 326 ; Moray 
and Nairn Foresters’, 291 ; Moray 
Field Club, 346; National Auri- 
cula and Primula, 343; National 

7 Chrysanthemum, 122; National 
Rose, 88, 307 ; National Tulip, 
361; Norfolk and N orwich Horti- 
cultural, 311; Orchid Club, 74, 
136, 202; Paisley Florists’, 290 ; 
Reading and District Gardeners’, 
74, 104, 153, 201, 239, 308 ; 
Rhododendron, 327 ; Royal Cale- 
donian Horticultural, 19, 87, 154, 
203, 291, 362; Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund, 137, 206, 384; 
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Royal Horticultural and Arbori- 
cultural of Ireland, 19; Royal 
Horticultural, 56, 88, 120, 152, 
184, 219, 255, 273, 309, 344, 362, 
374, 398, 419, 452; Royal 
Horticultural of Ireland, 290; 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural, 
39, 153, 420; Société Nationale 
"Horticulture de France, 401; 
qpalding Bulb Growers’, 292 ; 
amar Valley Commercial show, 
292; Truro Spring Flower, 346 ; 
United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident, 74, 154, 202, 292, 362, 
454; Vale of Evesham Asparagus 
Growers’, 201, 404; Wakefield 
and North of England Tulip, 418 ; 
Watford Horticultural, 137; 
Western Commercia] show 202. 
Soil acidity, the control of, by 
aluminium sulphate, 340 
Soil physics, 114 
Soldanella alpina, 247 
Solly, V. N. (Gardens for Town and 
Suburb), 182 
Sophora tetraptera, 81 
Sorrel, 17 
Soursop and Rose Apple, 81 
South Downs, the preservation of 
the, 93 
Southport Flower Show, 366; 
Dahlias at, 443 
Southport, open-air bathing lake at, 
86 


Soya Beans joined in pairs, 103 

Spartium junceum, 29 

Spiraea bullata, 48; S. Filipendula 
flore pleno, 428 

Spraying machinery in England, a 
short history of, 13 

Spring, a late, 223 

Spring flowers in Regent’s Park and 
Hyde Park, 301 

Stachys corsica, 265 ; S. tuberifera, 
200 


Staking herbaceous plants, 282 
Stapf, Dr. Otto, awarded the 
Linnean Medal, 295 
Stefanoff, B. (Monografia na roda 
Colchicum), 304 
Stellenbosch Botanic Gardens, 61 
Stiles, 214 
Stocks, 247; East Lothian, 112 
Stokesia cyanea purpurea, 113 
Stoke Park, Conifers at, 430 
Strawberry plants; deterioration of, 
358, 387, 398, 417, 440 ; inspection 
and certification of, 332 
Strawberries, cultivation of, 405 
Strobilanthes Dyerianus, 264 
Stuttgart, new public park at, 332 
Sugar, 172; resources of the British 
Empire, 60 
Sugar Beet: development of, in 
Scotland, 2; in Yorkshire, 42; 
Scottish, crop returns of, 76; 
the cultivation of, 75; the 
culture and manuring of, 23 
Sugar estate, a day on a, 412 l 
Sulphate of ammonia and bowling 
greens, 436 
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Sunlight. ay lamps in glasshouses, 
218, 254 
er Pea exhibition in Brussels, 
Sweet Peas, 80, 149 
ycopsis sinensis, 300 
Synthyris reniformis, 21] 
Syringa Lamartine, 296 
Syringodea pulchella, 79 


T 


TAYLOR, Mr. H. V., 92 

Temperate House, Kew, the, 307 
ennyson, in memory of, 157 

Tithe rent charge in 1926, amount 
of the, 260 

Thurgood, Mr. F, W., 156 

Tigridias, 228 

Tints, autumn, 73 

Tokyo, interesting plants at, 177 

Tomato Essex Wonder, 306 

Trade marks, the latest, 138, 170, 
294, 363 

Trade notès, 19, 58, 90, 170, 222, 
293, 385, 421 

Transport of flowers by air, 61 

Trees and shrubs, 7, 29, 51, 81, 112, 
128, 148, 164, 176, 195, 211, 229, 
re 264, 300, 318, 352, 393, 430, 
44 


Trees: to commemorate William 
Curtis, 140; to plant in May, 221 

Trenching, value of deep, 17, 73, 
119, 135, 151, 168, 183, 200, 237, 
307, 451 

Trespass by cattle, 76 

Trifolium uniflorum, 300 

Trillium sessile, 300 

Tropaeolum tuberosum, 300, 360, 
417 


suga, a new, 140 

Tulips: a plea for new early, 30; 
in Hyde Park, 188, 340; in the 
Royal Parks, 296 


U 


ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT AND HORTI- 
CULTURE, 52, 452 


v 


VALE OF EVESHAM, CROP PROSPECTS 
IN THE, 296 

Vanda coerulea, 26 

Vegetable alkaloids, 366 

Vegetable garden, 17, 38, 55, 72, 
86, 103, 118, 135, 151, 167, 199, 
217, 236, 254, 271, 289, 306, 325, 
342, 397, 416, 439, 450 

Vegetable, salad and fruit, a new, 
325 

Vegetables : export duty on French 
278; some uncommon, worth 
growing, 271, 289, 306 ; varieties 
of, 38 

Veitch Memorial Medal] awards, 2 

Veratrum, 282 

Verbena venosa, 96, 128 

Veronica gentianoides, 392; V. 
Hulkeana, 430; V. longifolia 
subsessilis, 113 
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Viburnum Carlesii, aphis on, 325; 
V. fragrans, 135, 195; V. grandi- 
florum, 129 

Victoria medallists, new, 3 

Vienna, International Horticultural 
Conference in, 77, 172 

Vilmorin establishments, the, 232 

Vilmorin family, the, 214 

Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie (Les 
Différentes Cultures du Chrysan- 
theme), 286 

Vines, the utility of pot, 102 

Vineyard at Bury St. Edmunds, 
the old, 140 
iola and Pansy Society for the 
south of England, a, 124 
iolas, a revision of, 212, 248, 283, 
356, 393, 414 

Vita glass, 188, 218, 237, 314; 
for Orchid seedlings, 18; growth 
of plants under, 452 
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WALLACE, Sm MATTHEW, AWARDED 
THE SNELL MEMORIAL MEDAL, 388 

Wallflower: Early Wonder, 149 ; 
double, 128 
alnut leaf extract as an insectie« 
cide, 438 

Ward, Capt. F. Kingdon, 107; 
ninth expedition in Asia, 10, 130, 
162, 194, 250, 303, 394, 432 

Watercress, 440; from a hot-bed, 
366 


Watt, Sir James, 60 

Weather: in the north, 332; one 
hundred years ago, 296 

Wedding, a horticultural, 139 

Weeds, 296 

Well, Mr. T., 444 

Welsh garden, notes from &, 83, 396 

White and green fly under glass, 436 

White fiy, fumigants for, 119 ; 
under glass, 370 

White Medal of Honour, award of 
the U.S.A., 206 

White, Mr. J. T., awarded the Barr 
Memorial Daffodil Cup, 260 

Wild garden, 49 

Williamson, Mr. C. C., awarded the 
Dean Hole Memorial Medal, 76 

“ Willett ” Memorial, 43, 109 

Wilson Memorial prize, 388 

Wisley Gardens : developments at, 
101; notes from, 64, 163, 213, 
323, 370 443,; Rose trials at, 
166 ; trials at, 156 

Woodland garden, 112 

Worms, rare garden, 36 

Worshipful Company of Gardeners, 
242 
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YELD, MR. GEORGE, 348 
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ZOOLOGICAL PARK, A NEw, 172 
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“Praying apparatus, types of, 13, 
Stachys corsica, 265 
Staphylea Coulombieri, 349 
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Thurgood, Mr. F. W., portrait of, 


Tulip Bronze Wings, 351 
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VIBURNUM GRANDIFLORUM IN THE 
GLASNEVIN Boranic GARDENS, 
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Vilmorin, | Mme. Philippe L. de, 
portrait of, 206 l 
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Ward’s, Mr. F. Kingdon, ninth 
expedition in Asia, views of, 10, 
11, 12, 130, 131, 162, 163, 194, 
195, 250, 302, 303, 304, 394, 395, 
432, 433, 434 
att, Sir James, portrait of, 60 
Wells, Mr. Thomas, portrait of, 444 
emmannia trichosperma, 409 
Whitehead, Sir Henry, portrait of, 
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The pioneering we did, on the 
cleansing of dormant trees, 
was made possible only by our 
XL ALL Winter Wash. XL 
ALL is the original, proven 
prescription —not a subsequent, 
experiment. Of all nursery- 
men, seedsmen and florists. 


XL ALL WINTER WASH. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High 


Catalogue now ready, and will be 
on application. 


able. Esta blished 


since 1780. Please write 
CALDWELL & ; 


SONS, The Nurseries, Knutsford. 
on, ae 


D'YE KEN 


His 1927 SEED CATALOGUE 


is now ready. 


Post free on applica tion. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’s S d 
ind Nurserymen ° West Norwood London 


a aa 


ARR’S SEED GUIDE for the best Flower 
= and Vegetable Seeds of finest selected Strains and 
“sted r any fine novelties for Flower 


e 


: Manures, and Horticultural Books. Post 
free. —B 4 RR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


i 


NEW 7 CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Catal e of 
COLB 


arieties, also Dahlias, ete., now ready.—J. W. 
& SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


SEND for H. J. JONES’ Catalogue if you 
want the best Gold Med 
geas, Montbretias 


al Chrysanthemums, Hydran- 


: Michaelmas Daisies, Perennial Phlox, 


ete., free on application. —Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, | 


sain | 


ee 


; also list of Garden Requisites, , 


SERIES 


Foreign 30/.- 
Postal Address —5, Tavistock Street, Covent G 


St., London, S.E. 1. 
E 


(ALDWELL’s Tested Seeds.—Attractive new 


J gladly sent gratis 
Quality of seeds is the very best obtain- 


how to 


JOHN PEED > 


| 
| 


GENERAL LIBRARY 
UNIV. OF MICH. 


PLATE 7 


ee 


Registered as a N : 
1927, gaits: Supplemen ` i 


P Entered at New York Post O 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


that has set the pace. The 
only. one of its type to gain the 
Award of Merit of the R.H.8. 
at. Wisley —1 923. 
times in nine 
years in the Single. Dish class 
at the Vegetable Show of the 
R.H.S. in London. The stand- 
ard of excellence of all our Seeds. 
All others just as good. A 
Seed Catalogue for everyone 
and a pleasure to send it. 


-A wonderful Sequence of suc- 


cesses gained during 1926, 


No fewer than 5 Cups, 33 Gold 
Medals and many other honours 
were awarded to the produce of 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


DICKSON 6 ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 
See 


Now is the time to plant 

KELWAY’S LOVELY PAEONIES., 
N OW is the time to plan and plant 

A KELWAY COLOUR BORDER. 
Write to-day to— 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King's Seedsmen, READING. 


HARDY PHLOXES 
IX all the new and 


of colour. List now ready, 
GUNN @& SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


e ee 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERIN G CARNATIONS 


most brilliant shades 


for the Greenhouse and the: Garden - Catalogue 
KELWAY & s8ov, free on application. —C. ENGELMANN. LTD., Carnatlog 
The Royal Nurseries, Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex, 
| LANGPORT. 
Bice see 


.CDONALD'S | NURE, 
RIVERS” ACDONALD’S LAWN MA Worm 


Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns ” post 
free.—JAME MACDONALD, Harpenden, 


produce reliable 
One pays no more for seeds of undoubted 
Superiority than for interior ones, therefore, see that you 
get Waterer’s Seeds. Our illustrated Catalogue contains 
full particulars and prices of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
j Seed Potatos, § Gladiolus 
Liliums and all other Bulbs for spring planting. We will 
a COPy post free. 
FOB gd a copy SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford, Berks. 


A a a 
(Ç AMELLIAS. — A collection of the finest 


varieties, prices from 10/6 to 63/-, Choice shrubs 
in great variety, Catalogues free.—ROBERT Vy EITCH 
& SON, Exeter. 


invited. Price list, st free, on 
; S. RIVERS AND BON LIMITED, 
e Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


- = AE LL 
OBBIE’S 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 
Pages, 229 illustrations ; free to all readers. Please 


mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing.—DOBBIE 
| & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


| a ie N 
THE VEITCHBERRY. 


"MHE finest H ybrid Berry yet raised. The 
| fruit is twice the size of a Raspberry, with a deltcious 
| flavour, and is splendid for dessert and culinary purposes 

It is absolute! y seif-fertile and therefore sets freely. Strong 

Plants, 7/6 each, 84/- per dozen. 


see 


a i —_—_—_—_— 


LAXTON BROTHERS, Nursery men, BEDFORD. | CHOICE GERMAN FLOWER SEEDS. 
| (NATALOGUES free on application. 
Foii- | FREDERICK ROEMER, 
| Seed-Grower, 
M DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, | Quedlinburg, Germany, 
W Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses. Een eee 
Portable Buildings, etc. | 


Naw AND RARE LILIUM SEEDS. 1927 


| Novelties in Sweet Peas, Antirrhinums and 


. Catal post free.—R. VY, 
‘> ibaa | lag as SRE TRER; | Seedsman, Piai Yorks. 


Price Gd. 


POST FREE 7q. 
Ffice ag second-class matter. 
Telephone—Gerrard 1543, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 
SALES FOR THE ENSUING SPRING SEASON 


will be resumed on 


MONDAY NEXT, JANUARY 3rd 
and be continued each Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
and will include 


Gladiolus, Begonias, Hardy Lilies and other Bulbs, Lily- 
of-the-Valley, Spiraeas, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, etc. 


Catalogues post free from the Auctioneers, as above. 


PROPERTY TO LET. 


O LET.—Home Estate, near Tunbridge 
Wells. Excellent Cottage, bothy (3 rooms). All 
modern lean-to south aspect houses. No. 1 house, 60 ft. 
by 13 ft. 6 in. ; Vinery and Peach houses, 120 ft. by 14 ft. 
6in.; Melon and Mushroom houses. Walled-in frame 
yard and excellent buildings. Abundant Water. Rent 
and particulars.—C. J. H., Box 7, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


BUSINESS CARD. 


ROTHEROE & MORRIS, Horticultural, 
Market Garden and Estate Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at 
ytonstone, E. Monthly Hortfcultural Register had on 


application. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


JPARTNERSHIP required in Nursery b 
practical Working Gardener, keen, energetic ; e 
First-class planteman; excep- 


experience all branches. 
F., Box 38, 5, Tavistock Street, 


tional qualifications. —E. 8. 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2. 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
ls. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 18, 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 88. 
per inch, or 10s. facing editorial matter. 


BRNG. CALADTUMS ! !:— Begonias, Palms, 
ns, racaenas, Gloxiniag, Hydrange 

Geran{ums, Ericas, Lilies. Ferns and How to Goy Them’ 
by J. E. SMITH, 8/6 post free.—SMITH, London Fern 


urseries, London, 8.W.9 
100.000 LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
isrge ? ~ Aspldi 20-100, varlety 5 Cranted 1,000 

Spldistras for div : a 
SMITH, Fernery, London, 8.W.9. ng. Catalogue free 


NDIAN ORCHIDS.—6 sorts Cymbidiums, 
24/-; 12 sorts Dendrobiums, 35/-; 6 sorts Vandas, 
og 6 sorts Aerides, 23/-; all showy varieties, all paid 
in -K. List freee—CHANDRKA NURSERY, $o. 
Rhenock, Sikkim (Bengal), India, 


and other Rhododen- 
Shru ines, 


HINESE, Himalayan ee 
Write for Catalogue. 


drons, on their own roots. 
Herbaceous Flants, Aquatics, Lilfes. 
—@. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorte, choice, hardy 


kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Hea Kalmias, large 
catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 


atocks ; 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


RIVET ovalifolium, fine bushy plants, 

14-2 ft., 8/- 100; 2-3 ft., 12/- 100 ; 3-4 ft., 16/- 100; 

4-5 ft., 20/- 100. Box edging, 4/- 100,—C. BOEKEE 
& SONS, Nursery men, Wisbech, 


HLOX decussata, Commander-in-Chief, Co- 
quelicot, Dr. Charcot, Elisabeth Campbell, Jules 
Sandeau, Mia Ruys, Mrs, Milly van Hoboken, Riverton 
Jewel, Kijnstroom, Selma, Thor, Wm. Ramsay. First- 
stuff, guaranteed true to name. 6/- doz., 40/- 100.— 
C. BOEKEE & SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech. 


PLENDID SPECIMEN AUCUBAS (Varie- 

gata).— About 200 planta, from 4 ft. to 8 ft. in height 

and diameter, sultable for gentleman's estate or public 

park, to be sold cheap. Cuttings also supplied at 5/- 

per 100, 45/- per 1,000, cash with order.~-P.WEATHERS, 
26, Dawes Avenue, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


GN GLE BEGONIA TUBERS, 1}- 1} inches u 
diameter, 5 separate colours, 14/- 100.—H, COX, 
159, Spring Hill, Birmingham., 


N W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 
e Rare Alpines, many new to cultivation. List 
ready.—J,. BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


GEED Potatoes, 50 varieties, Scotch and 

ee rig ets 
ore xing. n r . 

Elm Road House, Wisbech, 7 Mef: rece. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


G.C. 86; ia Fri rs 


separate lists. —BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


RDER Tennis Court Fencing Now.—Com- 

lete enclosure 120 ft. by 60 ft., for one court 

9 ft. high, with iron standards, gate, strand wires, ready 

for erection, £34. Carriage paid to stations in England and 

leaflet to Dept FP/GC, BOULTON E eats, Special 
e pt. "9 

Riverside Works, Norwich. AA ees 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


E pan load thie famous Farnham Red Gravel 
or paths, from our own pits, on rail, Farnham 
Station, at 8/6 per ton.—8. BIDE & SONS, LTD.,Farnham, 


ENUINE Oumberland Turf, weathered Lime- 
stone Rockery pedal Red Shale for tennis court 
A etc. —K ÈRS W, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 


GTONE PAVING.—Crazy and rectangular 


York Garden Pavin C 
Grit and ‘other Rocks tor Rock banger” Flai 
Stone Rubble for “Dry” Walis; Nottingham 
Marl. Large or small quantities paid to 
& SONS, 


any rallway station In England.—H 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham, ODRO: 
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factories, farms, etc. ; no emptying of cesspools ; no 
solids; no open filter beds; everything underground and 
automatic: a perfect fertiliser obtainable. —WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, wer Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


SS ee DISPOSAL for country houses, 


ARD TENNIS COURTS.—REDOC Top- 
dressing is best. Porous, durable, resilient. 
50,000 tons sold. Redoc cepa ornamental for paths, 
drives, etc. EDMONDSON & WYATT, Liverpool 
Manchester. 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 
station. House coal from 23/- per ton, pit. Welsh 


Anthracite 37/-, pit. SemAnthracite (registered), ii pr 
Buckle Furnace Coke, 28/-.—BUCKLE COLLIERY CO, 


59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


ARCH POLES.—Excellent Larch Poles for 

pergolas, arches, screens, etc.; of all sizes. Tree 

stakes, 5 to 6 ft.,2/6 doz. ; 8ft., 4/6doz.—-RURAL INDUS- 
TRIES, Cheltenham. 


OW is the time to look to your garden. 
Tho Home Garden Books deal with every branch 

of the art. Send for Folder A, post free, from THORNTON 
BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED, 15, Bedford Street, 


London, W.C.2. 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station — Palmers Green. Telephone — Palmers Green 0050 
Telegrams and Cab tes —“Odontoglot, Winchmore, London’ 


TEICHER’S 
GERMAN 
STOCK SEEDS 


are the 


Best in the Market 
TRY—AND SEE! 


Price list free of charge on application 


PAUL TEICHER 
Stock Specialist 
STRIEGAU — GERMANY 


Founded 1836 


YEW S (English and irish) 
MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN TREES 
7-8 ft. furnished pyramids, also in smaller sizes. 

CONIFERS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, Etc. 

Descriptive Catalogue of General Hardy 

Nursery Stock post free on application. 


H. E. W. COOPER 


Hayeswood Nurseries, 
PEMBURY, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
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ayi ying Pints 


~ “STOURBRIDGE” 
- Greenhouse Boilers 


January I, 1927. 
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SOW NOW to bloom ia JULY and AUGUST 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON’ 


werlé-renewned BEGOMIA n5 (73 Qoid Medals). 


WILLIS BROS.’ | 
Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 


DOUB 
None can equal this for ce quali, Per F inor asa to 
and lovely form and chhewen 2/6 2'5). or Her us Bor a Loe ter oe ae stoke up. 
aa es PLENA k 28 D. 5/-; £14 10s. per ton. All Garrlage Pas Bald, 
Derren eee! Mee ae VINE BORDER COMPOUND. ta Write at once for Special Price 
Of wonderful size and form... 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- Supplied in two grades. hao for New ponder: tate — of house. Address, Dept 7, 
JeWWoovl Slourbridge 


FRILLED SINGLE 
A beautifal selection ze 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
CRESTED SINGLE 
Very fascinatin as 1/-, 2/6 & 8 /- 
RIKEN MARGINATA 
single Picotee 2/6 


Delightful novelty, frilled 
HANGING KASEKE T eee We pases ed 8 pte, Se 


A grand novelty, very graceful... 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- CHARCOAL. 
GLOXINIA Best Wood Charcoal, in sticka, 3/- bush., 14/6 6-bash. CHR Y S A NTHEM UM S 
Beed, mixed, in aoe beautiful solec- 
tion of colours - ~ 1/6, 2/6 & B/- Fine Dust Charcoal, JA bash. gin oo E 5-bush. sack, 
For prices of tubers Jai and SE eeii wrie PAA aN CARNATIONS ° DAHLIAS 
Jor free Catalogue and mention paper. PURE Tone TONE MEAL. VIOLAS 
BATH. For Vine Borders, Potting and General Horticul- 
Bone-meal, LaPa per cwt., £17 per ton. ZONAL PELARGONIUMS, &C. 


Best English 
17, $° and 3” Bones, 18/- cwt., £17 10s. ton, carr. pd, 


These bones are prepared by a special t erick 
all the fatty insoluble matter being extrac which 
renders the bones more soluble without destroying 


the nitrogenous matter. Analysis: 44/5° vo Ammonia; 
45/50% Phosphates. 

NEW HESSIAN MATS. 
9ft. x 4ft. Gin., 3/- each ; | 36/- dozen; carr. paid. 


NEW RUSSIAN MATS. 


Light, 17/6 per dozen, carriage paid. 
Heavy, 21/- per dozen, carriage pad. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horti- 
cultural Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. (HARPENDEN) Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


High - Class Collections including the 
best and latest Novelties in all sections. 


Por first-class stock see my new 60- page Cata- 
logue and Growers’ Guide for 1927 now ready 


H. WOOLMAN, F.N.CS. 
SHIRLEY, near BIRMINGHAM, 


PATENT “ECLIPSE” SECTIONAL, 
WROUGHT RIVETED CONICAL, 
SECTIONAL SADDLE, AND CAST 
CONICAL BOILERS with 55 years 


experience. 
In 200 sizes 
to heat from 40 to 
10,000 feet, 
UNEQUALLED. 
Over 40,000 sold 
LOWEST PRIORS 
Send for Lists. 


J. G. WAGSTAFF, LTD., 
Phone 217g Asbton:.D , ar.'Manchester 


NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Catalogue of Novelties (including Yellow Majestic) in 
Japanese, Single, and Early-Flowering, now ready. 


AWARDED NINE FIRST-QLASS CERTIFICATES 
OF THE NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 


H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, or. B'ham. 


ORCHIDS. 


Mane’ hai grown and or pe 
and Choice Var 


STOVE AND ‘GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF AL KINDS. 


dly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


FOR SALE. 


DAHLIAS 


in many sorts and colours, 10/- per 100. 


A. P. van KESTEREN & SONS 
Bulb Growers LISSE, HOLLAND. 


ERMAN NURSERYMAN 
seeks a position for his nephew 
(22 years of age) in a leading English 
establishment (Rose Grower). Is 
disposed to an exchange with the son 
of an English Nurseryman. 
ROSES, 

BOX 1, 5, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 


X CONSERVATORIES 


PIT FRAMES 


GREENHOUSES 


COLD FRAMES 
SUPPLIED, ERECTED AND PAINTED 
—G L A Z I N G— 
REPAIRS AT LOWEST PRICES 


F.WILLIAMS & CO #0 Sesford Ra. 
x X 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World. 


P 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


A GRAND DESSERT APPLE. 


ELLISON’S ORANGE iis nearly equal to Cox's 
Orange Pippin in flavour, but will grow and crop in 
almost any soil and climate. Extra strong bushes, to 


Fancy Fern Pans and 


frait at once, 5/- and 7/6 each, 50/- to 80/- per doz. 
J. R. PEARSON & SONS, Ltd. Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 
No Waiting! 


Lowdham, Notts. 
Ah Orders executed 


the same day as 
received. 


State quantity of each size 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for illustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 

Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


O business can succeed without ad- 
vertising, which is its life-blood. A 


clogging of the physical arteries means 
death ; to cease to advertise is to kill 
exe's business by slow starvation. 


LISTS FREE BELFAST 


JANUARY 1l, 1927. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 38.1. 
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Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, December 29, 
10 a.m. Bar. 30.2. Temp. 46°. Weather, Sunny. 


THE interesting inves- 

Forcing Plants tigation into the effects 
by Carbon produced on crops by 
Dioxide. increasing the amount 

of carbon dioxode in the 
atmosphere in which the plants are growing, 
which has now been in progress at the 
Experimental Station, Cheshunt, Hertford- 
Shire, has been brought a long step nearer 
successful completion.* The earlier work 
on this subject carried out at the station 
was, as has already been outlined in this 
Journal (August 23, 1924) of a preliminary 
nature. Since that time methods have been 
devised whereby plants, grown on an experi- 
mental scale, may be subjected for several 
hours of the day to an atmosphere arti- 
ficially enriched by known quantities of 


*Carbon dioxide in relation to Glass House crops. IIT. 


The effect of enriched T 

J atmospheres on Tomatos and 

lena by C. Owen T. Snell and P. H. Williams. 
of Applied Biology, November, 1926. 
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carbon dioxide. Needless to say, so illusive 
a substance as carbon dioxide, even when 
discharged in large quantities into a glass- 
house, refuses to maintain its concentration. 
It begins to escape in one way or another 
so that if a high concentration is to be 
maintained, even for a few hours, supplies 
of the gas must be forced into the house at 
intervals. In spite of the rapidity at which 
the initial concentration falls, these means 
suffice to produce an atmosphere containing 
a far larger quantity of COz than occurs 
in ordinary air. Hence, it has become 
possible to ascertain by actual cultivation 
whether these larger quantities of the gas 
lead to increased crop production, Theo- 
retically, they ought to do so. Plants are 
avid of carbon dioxide. From it all their 
carbohydrates—sugar, starch, etc., are deriv- 


ed. Yet the natural atmosphere contains only 
four or five parts in ten thousand. Surely, 
therefore, plants which possess in the stamata 
of their leaves a most efficient apparatus 
for absorbing carbon dioxide, should, if 
they had access to larger supplies, grow more 
and produce more fruit. Those who are 
most suspicious of a priori arguments will 
be the most pleased to learn that in this 
case their suspicions are dissipated by 
the experimental facts. Thus the authors 
show that Tomatos which received during 
two hours of each day a greatly increased 
ration of carbon dioxide, six per cent., 
as against the normal four parts in ten 
thousand, produced no less that twenty- 
five per cent. more fruit in consequence 
of the use of this gaseous fertilizer, Nor 


is there any need apparently to start gassing 
ngs they do 


the plants too soon. As tiny seedli 

not respond to the treatment. But when 
the enrichment of atmospheric carbon 
dioxide begins about three weeks after 
sowing, the Tomato responds by producing 


twenty-five per cent. more fruit, and the 
ielding sixteen per cent. 


Cucumber by y 
Monthly records of the crop produced 


more. 
show, moreover, the very curious and ob- 


liging fact that the plant responds most at 
those seasons when its market price is 
highest. From May and June, the yield 
from the gassed plants is markedly higher 
than is that from plants cultivated normally. 
In July and August, when our thoughts 
are turned away from the Tomato and 
directed toward the hope of Strawberries 
and Plums, the plants, tempted by copious 
supplies of carbon dioxide, produce few, 
ifany more, fruits as a consequence of the 
temptation; but they fall to it again 
in September, when the market is prepared 
again to pay the growers well for their 
pains. But although the experimental stage 
of this interesting investigation has appar- 
ently been successfully passed, the test 
on a commercial scale has yet to be made. 
The investigators at Cheshunt are finding 
it extremely difficult to get a large quantity 
of carbon dioxide into a commercial house 
and to keep it there. All manner of 
ingenious methods have been tried, but so 
far, without success. Nevertheless, there 
can be no doubt, but that having got so 
far and so satisfactorily with the experiment, 
they will devise means to overcome this 
difficulty. If and when the technical diffi- 
culty of supply can be overcome there will 
be a large field for further research. Thus 
there is ground for believing that stomata 
are early risers. It is said that they begin 
to open before sunrise, are fully opened 
in the early morning, and close in the early 
afternoon, before sunset. If that be so, 
indeed, it may prove that the best time 
to give them the beneficent gassing would 
be in the early morning. No less interesting 
will be the investigation of the maximum 
growth which is induced when carbon 
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dioxide is lavished upon the plants. There 
are indications, however, that what the 
plant may gain on the swings it may lose- 
on the roundabouts—in other words, that 
a high concentration of carbon dioxide 
may, whilst benefiting assimilation by the 
leaves, depress the activity of the roots. 


For the authors point out that in some cases 
the plants pampered with excess of carbon 
behind them in the soil a heavy 


dioxide left 
crop of the fungus Colletotrichum atramen- 


tarium which promptly attacked the subse- 
quent Tomato crop. These are the risks 
which must be envisaged by those who under- 
take to improve on Nature. Nor need 
such risks deter the experimenter ; for if 
they are found actually to occur, he will have 
but found another problem on which to 


exercise his ingenuity. 
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The New Year.—As the date of the present 
issue falls on New Year’s Day, the Proprietors 
and Staff of The Gardeners’ Chronicle take 
advantage of this opportunity to wish their 
readers, advertisers and contributors the heart- 
iest of good wishes for a Happy and Prosperous 


New Year. 


Our Almanac.— The usual Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Almanac, giving a list of exhibitions, meetings, 
annual outings and other events of interest 
to horticulturists in 1927 will be included with 
our issue for January 8. Readers will greatly 
oblige if they will send dates of shows, meetings, 
etc., fixed for 1927, at their earliest opportunity, 
in order that the Almanac may be made as 
complete as possible. As there may be a few 
secretaries of societies who do not take The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle we shall be greatly obliged 
if our readers will make known to them the fact 


that we are publishing this list of events. 


Our Supplement Plate.— With the present 
issue, we present our readers with a Coloured 
Supplement Plate representing Begonia La 
Patrie, a hybrid raised by the firm of Messrs. 
V. Lemoine and Sons, of Nancy, France. On 
the authority of Mr. J. Coutts, Assistant Curator, 
Royal Gardens, Kew (see p. 9), we learn that 
since this Supplement was prepared, Begonia 
La Patrie appears to have been lost to cultiva- 
tion in this country; we hope this is not so, 
and that the present references to such a beauti- 
ful plant may be the means of restoring it to 
its rightful place among winter-flowering 
subjects. i 


National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 
Committee.— The N.C.S. Floral Committee will 


meet at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall 
on Monday, January 10, at 3.15 p.m., to consider 
the merits of any new late-flowering Chrysanthe- 


mums that may be submitted. 


Rainfall at La Mortola.—From Mr. Cecil 
Hanbury’s famous gardens at La Mortola, 
Ventimiglia, Italy, Mr. S. W. McLeod Braggins 
writes: “I expect the note in your issue 
of December 11, regarding November rainfall 
at Mill Hill—four-and three-quarter inches— 
is meant to imply unfavourable conditions, 
but here, in ‘ Sunny Italy,’ our rainfall record 
for November was 22} inches, of which 6:7 
inches fell on November 4, during twenty-four 
hours; add to ths five inches for the last week 
of October and the figures show 27} inches in 
thirty-seven days, and all this after 118 days 
of drought and continuous sunshine. As you 
published my account of 13° of frost on January 
13 last, perhaps a note on the above record may 
help to dispel the illusion that the Riviera 
climate is entirely ideal for gardening. On 
July 6, during our dry, resting season, two inches 
of rain fell in three hours, causing some super- 
ficial damage, and many plants started into 
growth only to be checked by the long drought. 
Roses, in particular, have suffered. Owing to 
the recent rains and hurricanes, great Olive 
trees have been blown down, and in many parts 
locally, the terraces (stone walls) have given way. 
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Will the New Year visitor think of all this when 
seeing .Primulas, Roses, Fuchsias, Narciasi, 
Aloes, Tecomarias, Bignonias, Ageratum, Linum, 
Callas, Lavandula, Montanoa, etc., in flower here ? 
Perhaps; but if it happens to be a sunny day 
I shall hear again: ‘Oh! but you have such 
a delightful climate, anything will grow at 
La Mortola.’ ” 


Sugar Beet Development in Scotland.— Under 
the auspices of the National Farmers’ Union, 
a conference of the Executives of East, Mid and 
West Lothian, Roxburgh and Berwickshire 
branches was held on Wednesday, the 22nd ult. 
to consider the question of encouraging Sugar 
Beet cultivation in the southern areas of 
Scotland. Mr. David Gow, Colinton, who pre- 
sided, favoured the scheme on the ground that 
those who had grown the Sugar Beet crop 
had found it a profitable one, and in the present 
condition of arable farming it was up to them 
to increase the acreage and induce the people 
who were interested to provide a factory south 
of the Forth. At present the Cupar factory 
was capable of dealing with the crop from 
6,000 acres, but the machinery could be extended 
to deal with the output of 11,000 acres. He 
did not think there would be much difficulty in 
inducing members to cultivate a larger acreage 
because everyone who had grown a crop was 
satisfied with the result, and in their own 
interests he considered it would be quite a 
profitable proposition. He submitted a motion 
urging the members to increase their crops 
of Sugar Beet in order to hasten the time 
when it might be possible to approach the 
financial groups to proceed with the erection 
of a central factory south of the Forth. Mr. 
J. R. Dale, Seacliffe, thought it was unnecessary 
to do any propaganda work to get Sugar Beet 
grown; all they had to do was to let farmers 
know what results growers had obtained and 
they would be glad to grow Sugar Beet. Mr. 
C. H. Beveridge, Livingstone Towers, mentioned 
that a large proportion of the Beet pulp at 
Cupar was going to the United States. Mr. 
Thomas Elder, Haddington, expressed gratitude 
for the subsidy as it showed what the State 
could do to help agriculture at the present time, 
and so long as the subsidy lasted there was no 
doubt whatever that they could grow Sugar 
Beet to advantage in Scotland. After further 
discussion, the motion was adopted unanimously, 
and it was also resolved to ask the Lothian 
growers to furnish information from their exper- 
lence as to the best methods of cultivation, 
including manurial treatment. 


Disease of the Bracken.— At a recent meeting 
of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, held at 
Glasgow, an important announcement was 
made regarding the discovery of a disease 
of the Bracken in Ayrshire. A discussion on 
the subject of this disease was initiated by 
Mr. Norman Constable, Bute Estate Office, 
Rothesay, who urged the Chamber to approach 
the Board of Agriculture with a view to helping 
the hill farmer whose land was infested with 
Bracken. Mr. John McNeilage, who seconded, 
remarked that Bracken was good for nothing, 
not even for game or for vermin, and he suggested 
that grante should be offered on the same basis 
asdrainage. Mr. McGill, Ayr, said that a farmer 
at Knoweside, Ayrshire, had discovered 
a disease of the Bracken which had been reported 
to the Board of Agriculture, and the Department 
had sent down an expert. Specimens of the 
affected Bracken had been taken, and it was 
understood that for the first time a disease of 
this native Fern had been discovered. Whether 
this disease could be spread as a means of 
clearing a hillside of Bracken had yet to be tested, 
but the authorities were trying it, and they would 
know more about it by another year. If, he 
added, they could develop the disease they would 
be nearer a solution of the problem than by 
cutting down the Bracken, which was an almost 
hopeless expedient. A small area might be cut, 
but where they had large areas studded with 
stones and rocks, as in Argyllshire, the cutting 
precess was useless. The disease remedy was 
a subject for research. It was ultimately 
agreed that the Directors should apply to the 
Board of Agriculture for grants. 


m 
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Mr. John McLaren.—To few men is the 
pleasure and privilege given to see the commence- 
ment of a great work and to carry on the same 
for forty unbroken years to maturity. Think 
of this record having been accomplished in a 
great American city where “changes are 
lightsome °”! What a tribute to McLaren’s 
genius, and what a tribute to the wisdom of the 
successive Park Commissioners who maintained 
the continuity of service. The visitor to-day 
cannot realise that fifty years ago the thousand 
acres which form the Golden Gate Park at San 
Francisco were a wild waste of sands, blown 
about by every wind. Let the official report of 
the Park Commissioners for 1924 speak: 
“In 1887, John McLaren was appointed. 
This experienced horticulturist and forester 
brought his indomitable energy, keen judgment, 
and strong initiative into his difficult task. 
In completing the work his predecessors had 

he also devised those newer and better 
plans of development that eventually brought 
to the present state of perfection a once almost 
arid wilderness, making of it an unbroken 


MR. JOHN MCLAREN. 


expanse of forest and glen, hillock and glade, 
gladdened by masses of eternal verdure and 
bloom from the city to the sea.” Mr. W. M. 
Cuthbertson writes: ‘“‘Three times I visited 
this great park, each time having the pleasure 
of Mr. McLaren’s company. Each time I 
left it I felt how grand had been his triumph 
in creating a great pleasaunce—a place of 
restfulness with nothing garish to disturb or 
distract. Flower beds are numerous and the 
subjects well-chosen, but they are set back 
from the foreground in every case—all a part 
of the great plan. Nearly two thousand species 
of trees and shrubs are cultivated in the Park. 
Very special attention is given to a collection 
of eight thousand named Rhododendrons. 
In addition to these named varieties an enormous 
number of seedlings are coming along. The 
Geographical Society of America, on one of 
its expeditions, sent a botanist, who travelled 
through Burma, across the Himalayas and Tibet, 
to the borders of China. The ‘ Rhododendron 
result ’ was four hundred parcels of seeds sent 
to Mr. McLaren. In three or four years’ time 
all the seedlings should flower; I peeped into 
one glade which was planted with six thousand 
of them. Mr. McLaren has recently been 
awarded the Gold Medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and San Francisco has 
placed a full-length portrait of him in the Palace 
of the Legion of Honour. He must be the 
‘Grand Old Man’ of American Horticulture. 
Though verging on eighty, his eye is not dimmed 
nor his natural force abated; he is looking 
forward with zest to the development of a new 
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park of five hundred acres which had just been 


secured, and taking an interest in a new boule- 
vard which is to extend westward for twenty 


miles along the shore of the Pacific Ocean! 
Mr. McLaren is a Scotsman, having been born 
at Bannockburn, in 1846.” 


R.H.S. of Ireland Spring Show.—The Spring 


exhibition of the Royal Horticultural Society of 


Ireland will be held on April 5 and 6. An 
additional class for Violets has been added to 
the Schedule, and Mrs. Hum Bland, of Abbeyleix, 
has presented a Silver Challenge Bowl for 
competition in this class. The exhibition will 
be held in the Covered Court, Earlsfort Terrace, 
Dublin, by kind permission of the Earl of 


Iveaghs 


November Rainfall in West Dorsetshire.— 
Mr. Dick Rintoul, Melbury House Gardens, 
Dorchester, informs us that the rainfall exper- 
ienced at Bartley (see p. 503, December 25, 
Vol. LXXX) in November last was exceeded in 
many gardens in West Dorsetshire. In Sir 
Henry Peto’s garden at Cheddington Court, 
11°51 inches were registered; Mr. Trotman, 
Beaminster, came second, with 11°44 inches; 
Mr. Debenham, Clarvilles Urston, and Col. 
Kitson, Netherbury, each registered 11:11 
inches; 11:06 inches was the November record 
for the Melbury Gardens, while other gardens 
recorded 10:5 and 10°42 inches. The Melbury 
records for rainfall in July, August and Septem- 
ber were 1°82, 1:25 and ‘8U inches, respectively. 


Seeds and Tubers for at Swansea.— 


In connection with its Educational Garden 
at Singleton Park, the County Borough of 
Swansea has issued a lengthy list of seeds, 
tubers, etc., available for exchange with other 
similar establishments. The list is in double 
column on three foolscap folios, and contains 
about four hundred species and varieties of 
plants; copies may be obtained by similar 
establishments on application to Mr. D. Bliss, 
Parks Superintendent, Parks Office, Prospect 


Place, Swansea. 


Horticultural Journal’s Jubilee With the 
December number of the Austrian journal 
Illustrierte Flora, that paper celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary ; and what is more remark- 
able still, during all that period there has been 
but one editor, Oekonomierat Otto Pfeiffer, 
who thus celebrates his own jubilee at the same 
time. The paper has seen many ups 
downs, but it has a large circle of readers who 
are very pleased to see it enter upon its second 


fifty-years’ period. 


Veitch Memorial Medal Awards.—Gold Veitch 
Memorial Medals have been awarded by the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
to Mr. George Forrest, V.M.H., for his explora- 
tions and plant introductions; to Mr. James 
Hudson, V.M.H., for general services to horti- 
culture; to Rev. G. H. Engleheart, V.M.H., 
for his work on Daffodils ; and to Mr. H. B. May, 
V.M.H., for general services to horticulture. 
The Silver Veitch Memorial Medal and £25 
has been awarded to Mr. W. Camp, late foreman 
to Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, a clever exponent 
of the orchard-house cultivation of fruit trees ; 
and a Silver Veitch Memorial Medal and £25 to 
Miss Matilda Smith, for her botanical draughts- 
manship, especially in connection with the 
Botanical Magazine. The Council of the R.H.S. 
has offered a Silver and a Bronze Veitch Memorial 
Medal to be awarded by the deputation of the 
Council on the occasion of the centenary show 
of the Société Nationale d’Horticulture de 
France ; and also a medal to be awarded to the 
best exhibit of Irises by an amateur st the Iris 
Society's show on June 2. 


Legacies to Gardeners.—The late Mr. Frank 
Bruce Howden, of Red Cliff, Paignton, who died 
on September 4, left his gardener, Mr. Walter 
Frank Bradford, £100, a freehold house at 
Paignton, and his shed at The Harbour, Paignton, 
with all his tools and its contents; also £100 
to his wife, Mary Bradfoni, and £50 to their son, 
Morris Frank Bradford.—The late Mr. Harold 
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Lansdowne, Beale, of Findon End, near Saffron 
Walden, left his gardener, Mr. William Parish, 
£210, if still in his service. We are pleased to 
note that, while making only two personal 

uests, the late Miss Alice Ann Pr 


of Laneside House, Accrington, 
the residue of an estate of 


to her gardener ; i F 
about £40,000 will benefit various Lancashire 
charities. 

New Victoria Medallists.— The Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society has awarded the 
Victoria Medal of Honour in Horticulture to 
Mr. H. G. Alexander, Orchid-grower and raiser 
to the late Sir George Holford, Westonbirt, 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire; Mr. R. L. Harrow, 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edin- 
Mr. Chas. R. Musgrave, Hasecmbe 
Place, Godalming, Treasurer of the Royal 
Horticultural Society 1922-24, for several 
years a member of the Council and now Chairman 
of the Housing Committee which is concerned 
with the building of the new hall; Mr. W. W. 
Pettigrew, Superintendent of the Manchester 
Corporation’s Public Parks and Gardens, and 
formerly Superintendent of the Cardiff Parks ; 
Professor Fred. V. Theobald, M.A., one of the 
greatest authorities on injurious insects and the 
author of many useful books, including The 
Plant Ince or Aphididae of Great Britain, of 
which the first volume has been published ; 
Mr. W. E. Wallace, Eaton Bray, table, 
one of the pioneers in this country of the commer- 
cial cultivation of perpetual-flowering Carnations 
and a raiser of many novelties; and to Mr. 
Alfred Watkins, founder of the firm of Messrs. 
Watkins and Simpson, wholesale seedsmen, 
Drury Lane, London, E.C. We offer our 
congratulations to all these gentlemen, to whom 
the Medal will be presented on the occasion 
of the Society’s Annual Meeting, Tuesday, 


February 8, at 3 p.m. 


Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.—The Annual 
General Meeting of subscribers to the Royal 


Gardeners’ Orphan Fund will be held at 
Simpson’s Restaurant, Strand, London, on 
Wednesday, February 16 next, at 3 p.m. The 
principal business to be transacted will be the 
receipt of the Committee’s Report and the 
Statement of Accounts for the past year; 
the election of officera for the ensuing year 
and the election of approved orphan children 
to the benefits of the Fund. We would remind 
our readers that there still remains time for any 
additional nominations. The Fund grants 
allowances of 5s. weekly to the orphan children, 
under the age of fifteen years, of gardeners, 
managers and foremen in nurseries, seed houses, 
public and market gardens. Nomination forms 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 19, Bedford 
Chambers, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, 
from whom information concerning the Fund 


may be obtained. 


Loder Rhododendron Cup.—This Cup was 
ahaa: to the Royal Horticultural Society 
y Mr. Gerald W. G. Loder in memory of his 
brother, the late Sir Edmund Loder. It is 
awarded once only in seven years, by five judges, 
three of whom are appointed by the Royal 
Horticultural Society and two by the Rhodo- 
dendron Society. Rhododendron enthusiasts 
will learn with pleasure that the Cup has been 
awarded to Lionel de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, 
Southampton, “for the work he has done 
in furthering all movements concerned with.the 
introduction and cultivation of Rhododendrons.” 


Devon Orchards.—At a Conference held at 
Exeter on the 17th ult., to consider the pro- 
duction and supply of young Apple trees for 
cider orchards, Mr. D. Manning, County Horti- 
cultural Superintendent of Devonshire, stated 
there were 11,000 acres of orchards in Devon 
that were practically unproductive, and that it 
would require 20,000 trees a year for twenty years 
to put the Devon orchards in order. Professor 
P. B. Barker, of the National Fruit and Cider 
Institute, Bristol University, said there was 
need for a considerable extension of the planting 
of new orchards in the county, and that the 
orchard pogition in the west of England was, 
generally speaking, very bad. Another speaker 
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said that there was at the present time a big 
demand for cider, due partly to ite increasing 
popularity and partly to the high price of beer, 
and it was to be expected that cider would 
continue to be a popular drink. Mr. Whiteway 

farmers selling cider Apples 


offered to give to al 
to his firm ten trees for every hundred trees 


they planted between now and the end of the 
season. Lord Clinton said a great demand 
for cider was developing, and there was serious 
risks of shortage of supplies. The cause of 
the scarcity was, he said, a limited supply of 
suitable trees and the insufficient knowledge of 
owners and occupiers as to the proper manage- 
ment of orchards. The meeting passed a 
resolution ‘‘ that this conference realises the 
necessity for a larger supply of cider Apple 


Royal Horticultural Society's Award of Merit, November 30, 1926, 
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in either of the previous years. It has been 
awarded for 1926 to Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., 


Wisbech, for Daffodils. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Tomatos.—The Tomato is generally culti- 
vated in noblemen’s and gentlemen’s gardens ; 
but in cold, late summers it can rarely be got 
to ripen before the autumn frosts set in, although 
strong plants are put out by the middle of 
May, and trained to a south wall. This, at 
least, is my case, but probably some of your 
readers can give a hint as to obtaining an early 
supply. I received three varieties in the shape 
of seeds late last spring, from a friend who 
brought them direct from Virginia. They were 
named the “ Pear-shaped,” the ‘‘ Egg-shaped 
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FIG. 1.—CHRYSANTHEMUM RUDDIGORE, 
National Chrysanthemum Society's First-Class Certificate, November 29, 1926, and 


Colour glowing 


chestnut. Shown by Messrs, Cragg, Harrison and Cragg. 


trees and a greater improvement in the orchard 
industry, and urges owners and occupiers in 
the county to support the efforts of this confer- 


ence in that direction.” 
e 


Cory Cup for the best New Hardy Plant of 
1926.—-The Cory Cup, awarded by the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society for the best 
new hardy plant of garden origin shown to the 
Society in the course of the year, has been 
awarded for the year 1926 to Mr. F. Howard, 
California, for Crmdonna Memoria-Corsil. This 
plant was described and illustrated in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 15, 1921. 


The Lawrence Medal.—The Lawrence Medal 
was instituted in 1906 to celebrate the late 
Sir Trevor Lawrence's twenty-one years tenure 
of the office of President of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. It is in gold; only one medal 
is awarded annually, and never to the recipient 


and the “ Large Red,” all red sorts, the last- 
mentioned being the best. All of them possessed 
a fine, smooth skin, without the furrow common 
to the old sort, and I should prefer the large 
red to the old kind. It would probably not 
grow quite so large, but it has a much nicer 
appearance. Although later in being sown and 
planted out than the old sort, they beat it 
in earlier ripening, thereby confirming the well- 
known axiom in vegetable physiology, that 
plants habituated to early excitement will 
flower and fruit sooner than those on which 
no such treatment has been practised. Perhaps 
this disposition is more inherent in plants than 
seeds. Seeds from warmer climates are, however, 
to be preferred; for in them early and well- 
matured habits, for centuries, would not be 
destroyed for two or three years. This is a point. 
therefore, to which nurserymen should attend, 
W. Brown, Merevale, Gard. Chron., January 3, 


1852. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Forewords.—The cultivation of Orchids has 
improved considerably during recent years, 
and their requirements are better understood ; 
yet in large and varied collections there are 
always some plants which do not grow satis- 
factorily, and not always from want of care 
on the part of the cultivator. The only way 
to success is by careful observation and an 
intelligent study of each plant’s individuality 
and requirements. _ Even when the best possible 
conditions are provided, some districts are more 
favourable for certain plants than others ; 
and even some plants grow better in a certain 
position in the house than in another. It is 
not absolutely essential to have a separate 
division for each section of Orchids. The only 
structures really necessary are the East Indian, 
or the hottest house; the Cattleya or inter- 
mediate house ; the Mexican house, and the cool 
or Odontoglossum house, and these will accom- 
modate all the Orchids in cultivation under glass. 


Temperatures.—The respective temperatures 
by night for this and the next three months 
should be as 


follow : East 
Indian house, 
60° to 65° ; Cat- 
tleya house, 58° 
to 60° ; Mexican 
house about 55°; 
cool house, 45° 
to 50°. In very 
severe weather 
these figures 
may be allowed 
to fall one or 
two degrees,pro- 
vided cool con- 


continued for 
too long. Or- 
chids are, as a 
general rule, 
sensitive to fluc- 
tuations of tem- 

perature, and 
they will not long continue in good health 
if they are subjected to extremes of atmos- 
pheric warmth. 


Details of Cultivation.—The essential details 
in the cultivation of Orchids are, firstly, a 
buoyant, healthy atmosphere in each division ; 
secondly, to apply pure, soft water to the 
different plants with discretion; thirdly, to 
repot each plant at its proper season, that is, 
when it is making, or about to make, new roots, 
and fourthly, to use the best potting material 
available. Extremes of temperature, etc., 
should be guarded against; for example, 
a very warm, dry atmosphere, and a low, cold, 
damp one are both harmful. During a period 
of cold weather the atmosphere of the houses 
should be kept considerably drier than usual, 
and less water afforded the plants, as a cold, 
wet compost would cause the roots to decay. 
If the general cleansing of the houses and their 
occupants has not already been accomplished, 
it should be completed so soon as possible. 
It is advisable to cleanse every plant, washing it 
thoroughly with an insecticide, as at this season 
the different insect pests of Orchids are easily 
eradicated. The leaves and pseudo-bulbs of 
` the majority of the plants are fully matured, 
and the cleansing operations may be carried out 
with little risk of injury to the plants. When 
the weather is open, it is advisable to obtain a 
stock of the various fibres, peat and Sphagnum 
moss, 80 that when the busy potting season 
arrives there will be no delay in securing the 
materials. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CROCKFORD, Gardener to THE RT. HON. LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Ground Operations.—The New Year begun, 
all arrears of trenching or digging should be 
roceeded with at once, as much will be gained 
by the weather pulverising and sweetening 
the soil. When- 

| ever possible, 
I strongly ad- 
vocate trench 
ing, which re- 
sults in better 
drainage on 
heavy land, 
and is & 
greater resist- 
ance by the 
crops against 
drou ght on 
light soils, 
besides several 
other advant- 
ages, such as 
better aerated 
and warmer 
soil, and free- 
dom for root 
oe ot ue penetration. 
Presuming, a ,plan of cropping has been 
drawn up, the tap-rooted vegetables will have 
been allotted ground that has not been 
recently manured, otherwise forked roots will 
result. These crops will be greatly benefited 
by a dressing of about four ounces to six ounces 
of basic slag to the square yard, either spread 
on the surface or mixed with the soil as it is 
dug, with burnt garden refuse, and about three 
ounces to four ounces of kainit to the same area. 
Kainit not only supplies potash to the soil, 
it kills many insect pests. Organic manure, 
for such crops as need it, should be well incorpor- 
and with the soil and at good depth, bearing in 
mind possible periods of drought. At this time 
of the year, the rougher heavy land is left on 
the surface, the better will be the tilth later; 
for this reason ridging is highly advantageous, 
where circumstances admit of this form of tillage. 


The Seed Order.— The sending of the seed order 
should no longer be delayed. When ordering 
seeds remember that good varieties are no more 
trouble to grow than inferior ones. It is also 
wise to study peculiarities of varieties with 
regard to soil and district. For instance, 
it is useless to order the longest-growing varieties 
of tap-rooted vegetables where only a very 
shallow soil exists, unless boring special stations 
for each plant is resorted to. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P. 

Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. i 

Figs—Pot Figs which were pl i 

steady bottom-heat at the baie of. tle 
past month and 
kept judici- 
ously syringed 
with tepid 
water, will now 
be swelling 
their point 
buds, a condi- 
tion which will 
Justify a little 
more atmos- 
pheric moisture 
and a some- 
what hi g her 
temperature on 
the bright days, 
which are sgo 


ing sharp, 
frosty weather. 
e rise in 

3 IES at N ~ as j temperature 
should, never- 

theless, be slight, and only by day. The 
best time to syringe the trees is about noon 
when the little ventilation afforded must be 
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discontinued, not so much to raise the tempers. 
ture, as to secure a moist, genial atmosphere 


favourable to the development of the young 


leaves and the swelling of the fruits. When 
this stage is reached the trees will make rapid 
progress, especially if the arrangement of the 
pots favours frequent turning 4nd renovation of 
the fermenting materials. If thoroughly pot- 
bound, as early forcing Figs in pote should be, 
it is more than probable the space for top- 
dressing and watering will be limited, but 
liberal feeding being so important to success, 
this difficulty may be obviated by placing a 
band of zinc or turf, about three inches deep, 
just within the rim of the pots. Figs are such 
gross feeders and so liable to cast their finest 
and most forward fruits that the roote should 
be encouraged to find their way into the sods 
of turf on which the pots are standing. The 
temperature may range from 50° to 55° at night, 
a little more or less, according to the outside 


atmosphere ; it is better to err on the safe side 


than force the trees unduly at this stage, 
especially at night. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Sweet Cherries——The planting of Sweet 
Cherries is best done early in the autumn, 
but this operation may be continued until March 
with every prospect of success. The soil in which 


the trees are planted requires to be well-drained ; 
a sweet, fer- 


tile loam, 
mixed with 
plenty of old 
mortar and & 
little wood 
ash is suit- 
able to this 
fruit. Bone- 
meal and, if 
available, 
thoroughly 
decaye 

manure from 
the farm- 
yard should 
be dug into 
the ground. 
When the 
soil has 
settled mark 
out the posi- 
tions which 
de a wall witha 
les to the depth 


the trees are to occupy slongsi 
west aspect, and excavate the ho 
of two-and-a-half feet. Each station should form 
_the outline of a half-circle five feet in diameter. 


At the bottom of the hole put a layer, fully 91x- 
inches deep, of broken bricks, over which place 
turves grass-side downwards, or strawy manure, 
in order to prevent the fine soil from getting 
into the drainage and clogging it. In planting 
the roots use prepared soil, making it somewhat 
firm as the work proceeds. Select young, 
healthy trees for planting, and defer pruning 
them until a later date. Good varieties will 
be found in Early Rivers, Elton Heart, Kentish 


Bigarreau, Bigarreau Napoleon, Bigarreau 
‘Schrecken, Waterloo, Circassian and May 
Duke. 


Morello Cherries.— These fruit trees are usually 
trained on north walls, and as pruning an 
training the branches are very cold operations 
mid-winter, they are best done so 800D 85 
the trees have shed their leaves. Assuming 
that the work has been deferred, endeavour to 
complete it on all favourable occasions. Large 
trees, if well balanced, need not be detached 
entirely from the walls, but the old shreds 
and ties should be examined carefully and 
removed if found to be tight and injuring the 
bark. Do not allow the young branches 
and fruiting shoots to become crowded. Train 
in good, sturdy shoots at intervals all over the 
trees, both for fruiting and replacing older 
branches that may have to be cut out entire Ji 
Young trees should be removed from the W 
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and the new shoots pruned and regulated. 
Train the branches at equal distances apart, 
allow ample room in the ties for the bark to 
swell, and be very careful not to damage the 
bark when driving in the nails. Young trees 
from the nursery should be planted in good 
soil mixed with plenty of lime rubble. Defer 


the pruning and nailing of the trees to a later 
when these operations are decided on, 


date ; 
keep the centre of the tree open. Central growth 


should never be encouraged to develop when 
laying the foundation of a young, fan-shaped 


tree. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By T. PaTRMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
; Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Introductory Remarks.—Where the cleansing 
of plant houses and their occupants have not 
received attention, the work should be completed 
forthwith, for plants thrive best when growing 
jn sweet, clean conditions. Certain plants 
may have failed during the past year and 
failures sre often due to circumstances which 
the grower can more or less control, therefore, 
it behoves all to review the results of the past 
year and find out where mistakes have been 


made. 
Perpetual Carnations.— Plants propagated last 
month are ready for placing singly in small 
pots filled with light, sandy soil, which should 
not be made too firm by ramming at this stage. 
Stand the young plants in a low house on a 
moderately 
damp bottom; 
in such con- 
ditions the 
roots will re- 
quire very 
little water 
until they be- 
come more 
active. The 
day tempera- 
ture of the 
house should 
be as near 55° 
as possible, 
with as much 
top air as the 
outside condi-. 
tions will 
allow; the 
temperature 
may fall to 50° 


at night. Continue to propagate these plants to 
provide successional batches to those already 
potted. Cuttings will soon take root if placed 
m propagating frames in the temperature 
named above ; remove the frames entirely every 
morning for a short time to allow the condensed 
moisture to escape. Some growers favour 
rooting the cuttings in sand only, but I prefer 
to root them in equal parts of soil and sand. 


Flowering Plants——The top ventilators of 
houses in which plants are in bloom should be 
opened both night and day, and unless the 
weather conditions prove very severe, they should 
never be closed tightly. Do not maintain 
high temperatures by the use of an excessive 
amount of fire-heat, for this would result in 
weakened growths and blooms that lack sub- 
stance. A night temperature of 50° is suitable 
to plants that are flowering, but on mild nights 
this amount of warmth may be exceeded 
to the benefit of the plants; on the other 
hand, allow the temperature to drop a few 
degrees on cold nights rather than use too much 
fire heat. Concentrated manures should be used 
sparingly at this date, but the amount may be 
increased towards the end of the present month, 
with the lengthening days. Late batches of 
Calceolariag, Schizanthuses, Cinerarias, Clarkias, 
and other annuals that are growing in small pots 
may now be placed in larger receptacles for it is 
not advisable to allow the roots of any of these 
planta to become starved, These annuals will 
ae In good, ordinary soil, and when they 
fed filled their receptacle with roots, they may 

fed with liquid farm manure, on frequent 
occasiong. 


detected in the stage. 
Begonias have the merit of being indifferent 


to average weather conditions, for rain or shine, 
they continue blooming until cold and frost 
finish them off. They may be used alone or 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By JOHN COUTTS, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. . 


Bedding Plens.— Although” the bedding,out 
season seems far off at present, it is wise at this 


time to consider bedding. schemes that were 
settled on 


Hay "oo 4) when the past 
%.. "| geason’s dis- 

| play was at 
its best, for 
then was the 
proper time to 
take note of 
unsatisfactory 
arrangements, 
as well as of 
those that 
proved most 
pleasing. An 
exam in ation 
of perennial 
plante, such as 
Pelargoniums 
and Calceolar- 
ias that were 
propagated 
last autumn, 

should be made, and if there is a short- 
age of stock most of the plants may be 
readily increased by means of cuttings inserted 
at this period of the year, Where formal 
bedding schemes have to be carried out, it is 
of the utmost importance to have the required 
number of plants, as the variety is often limited 
by the taste of the owner. Where a formal 
garden does not exist but, may be, a series of more 
or less isolated beds, the same trouble does not 
arise, for any failure may be readily rectified 
by substituting some plant that is readily raised 
from seeds during the beginning of the year. 
There are many such subjects, and they are 
increasingly popular for furnishing beds during 
the summer because they obviate the trouble 
and expense of finding accommodation for them 
during the winter. Many half-hardy or even 
hardy annuals, such as Nemesias, Salpiglossis 
and Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, may be used for 
this purpose. Where a display by these annuals 
t out the season, it may be arrranged 


will not 
to replace them with early flowering Chrysan- 


themums or China Asters, both of which may 
be grown in the reserve garden for the purpose ; 
with care, they will transplant readily even when 
coming into flower. 


Antirrhinums.— There are so many beautiful 
varieties of Antirrhinums that complete bedding 
schemes may be arranged with them solely, 
and for this purpose the intermediate varieties 
are most suitable, although the dwarf varieties 
have their value for small beds and as edgings 
to beds. If the seeds are obtained from a 
reliable source the varieties will come practically 
true to colour, and as each variety has a distinct 
leaf character it is easy to detect a stray rogue 


in the seedling stage. 


Begonias.— Begonias of the tuberous-rooted 
section may also be easily raised from seeds 


a O 


and the plants bedded out in their first season. 


The fibrous-rooted Begonias belonging to the 
semperflorens section deserve to be far more 
generally used for summer bedding for they 
are easily raised from seeds, which, if of 
a good strain, will give plants true to 
name; if a strong rogue appears it is easily 

seedling stage. These: 


associated with light, elegant foliage plants. 
A few of the best varieties are Primadonna, 
Pink Profusion, Bonfire and Glory of Erfurt, 


Protection.—As a rule the coldest weather of 
the year.ocours early in the New Year, and if 
not done already, it is wise to arrange for suitable 
material to be available for protecting tender 


lants, either in the open or trained on walls, 
ns of saving 


p ; | 
as slight protection may be the mean i 
a valuable ‘or interesting plant. Protection 


5 


from the sun when the plant is frozen is of th- 
utmost importance; whatever protecting 
material is used, it is important that it should 
remain dry for so long as possible, and also be 
ermeable to light and air. Material that 
ies close and wet and excludes air does more 
harm than good. It is also important that it 
can readily be removed from the plant or 
plants when not actually required. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AIL8A, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrehire. 


Forewords.—I would like to acknowledge the 
kindly criticisms and encouraging commen- 
dations received during the past year from 
readers living far apart, which shows how widely 
and carefully The Gardeners’ Chronicle is read, 
and while endeavouring to put down in writing 
my own methods, it is only natural to expect 
that these may sometimes differ from those 
adopted by others. There is more than one 
method of assuring success in gardening, and it 
is always well to keep an open and receptive 
mind. The ramifications of horticulture are 
so extensive that even the most ardent student 
realises his limitations, and the most experienced 
have had to confess that the longer they live 


there is still more to learn. 


Perpetual Carnations.—These planta may bo 


propagated successfully over several months of the 
year, but cut- 


tings inserted 
now will have 
all the advan. 
tages of the 
gradually 
lengthening 
days, .and 
where cuttings 
are available 
these should be 
inserted forth- 
with. In 
selecting cut- 
tings of Per- 
petual Carna- 
tions choose 
those of 
medium 
growth, free 
Jecting any. 
that are too 
thick and fleshy as well as those that are very 
slender. Make the cuttings either by severing 
the stem immediately below a joint with 
asharp knife or by making them into pipings 
by snapping the stem in two at a suitable 
joint. This last method is quite as successful 
as the other in experienced hands, as the grower 
seems almost to know by instinct which is the 
best joint to snap across, leaving the piping at 
& suitable size. Insert the cuttings firmly in 
sandy soil in pots, boxes or propagating 
cases, according to requirements, and water the 
soil to cause it to settle. Root the cuttings in 


a steady bottom-heat of 65°. 


The Seed Order.—-Seedsmen’s catalogues are 
being delivered by nearly every post, and profit as 


well as pleasure may be gained by a careful perusal 


of these publications. Plant novelties are 


usually given great prominence, and while 
advising that some of the more promising 
should be given a trial, it is always advisable to 
rely on sorts that have proved reliable in the 
past. Another point worthy of note to northern 
gardeners is that while some of these novelties 
may be worth growing in the south they may 


not prove hardy enough to enable them to be 
The best’ 


grown successfully farther north. 
method of gaining experience in the matter of 
fresh subjects is to visit gardens in the same 


county. 


Box Edgings.—If the Box plaats have been 


growing on the same site for many yearssome of 
the soil may be removed ard richer soil from the 
vegetable quarters substituted, 

& new lease of life to the plants. 


This may give. 
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THE GREY GARDEN. 


THE grey garden is a most restful and charming 
part of the garden in summer, and although at 
mid-winter many of its earlier charms have 
departed, it remains just as fascinating, and, in 
& way, even more attractive, because all outdoor 
floral colour schemes have vanished, and those 
plants which have glaucous, blue or grey 
foliage are brought into more prominence. 

If the border is backed by a hedge it adds 
wealth to the colour scheme, if this is of a grey 
or bluish hue, and an excellent subject for this 

urpose is Cupressus Lawsoniana Triomphe de 
Boskoop. If there is no definite hedge, specimens 


of this Conifer may be used to extend the’ 


background in an informal way, together 
with C. L. Fletcheri, Juniperus pachyphlaes 
elegans and Picea pungens glauca, all of which 
are good subjects for winter effect. 

Yuccas are also suitable for inclusion in 
the grey garden, for their slightly glaucescent 
foliage contracts pleasingly with the lighter 
coloured subjects. Phlomis fruticosa makes 4 
boldshrub with tomentose foliage, and large 
groups of Lavender, Rue and Rosemary give 
variety in shades of colour, while Santolina 
incana is a strikingly beautiful plant in winter, 
its finely-cut, almost white foliage being prom- 
inent from a great distance. 

Amongst dwarfer growing subjects may be 
mentioned the Pinks, most of which form 
dense masses of fresh blue foliage which remains 
effective all the winter; Raoulia australis, 
which makes a carpet of delightful grey foliage, 
particularly if it is given a few stones to creep 
over; Veronica pimeleoides, a dwarf, spreading 
shrub with good, ever-grey foliage ; and Stachys 
lanata, which retains its greyness well into the 
winter but loses its lustre towards spring. 
A. P. C. 


ALPINE GARDEN. 
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GLOBULARIA INCANESCENS. 


SEVERAL of the smaller Globularias are 
charming rock garden or moraine plants, and it 
is unfortunate that they do not appear to succeed 
in some rock gardens. The species under notice, 
Globularia incanescens, has proved a difficult 
plant with many, but it will succeed in a moraine. 

A healthy plant of G. incanescens, in flower, 
in June, is so pretty that one is apt to linger 
over it and admire its close carpet of tiny leaves 
and the wonderfully large, globular, blue 
flower heads. 

This species only grows about four inches 
high. Where a moraine is not available a well- 
drained, gritty pocket of light soil in the rock 
garden may suit it. 


BAHIA LANATA. 


Or the score or more known species of Bahia, 
B. lanata is the only one that appears to be in 
cultivation. It is also known as Eriophyllum 
caespitosum, under which name I first grew it 
many years ago. It is a native of North 
America and reputedly hardy with us. Its 
foliage, however, is subject to much injury 
in excessively wet winters, and it is occasionally 
lost through this cause unless protected from 
overhead wet at that season. This is easily 
afforded by means of a sheet of glass, or even a 
thin board or slate, raised about six inches 
above the plant. A small specimen is of little 
effect, but a large one is of considerable 
beauty, and will give a succession of flowers for 
months. The blooms are yellow and harmonise 
exceedingly well with the grey or silvery foliage, 

It is a distinct-looking plant, with flowers of 
a bright golden yellow, adaptable for planting 
either in the front of the border or in the rock 
garden, for it is of rather procumbent habit. 
It grows best in a sunny place and a light, 
dry soil. 

B. lanata is easily raised from seeds, and may 
also be increased by division and cuttings. 
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POTENTILLA HOPWOODIANA. 


Some of the older Potentillas, not now much 
seen, are quite satisfactory plants, and have 
much beauty to commend them. They do not, 
it is true, equal such varieties as Gibson’s 
Scarlet, but they have much charm. 

P. nepalensis var. minor (syn. Tonguei) is 
one of the recognised favourites for rock gardens, 
but is not too often seen. Still more seldom 
met with nowadays is P. Hopwoodiana, a taller 
plant than P. nepalensis minor and attaining 
about a foot in stature. : It is a ch ice, hardy 
plant and suitable for the flower border or the 
rockery. It will grow well in any good garden 
loam and may be increased by division of 
good-sized plants. This Potentilla has pretty, 
creamy flowers, with salmon-pink veins, and a 
distinct eye of deep crimson. S. Arnott. 


MORISIA HYPOGAEA. 


Tas delightful, little, yellow-flowering plant 
may be grown without difficulty in a variety 
of places in the rock garden where there is 
a good depth of light, sandy soil. Apart 
from its showy blossoms it forms pleasing 
and attractive rosettes of evergreen, serrated 
leaves. Morisia hypogaea is readily increased 
by root cuttings. The simplest method to 
adopt is to lift an established plant, remove 
its thicker roots, cut them into lengths, and root 
them in pure sand in a warm frame or propagat- 
ing pit. The root-cuttings should be kept 
syringed and grown in a close stmosphere 
until they have made sufficient top growth 
to need potting. Propagation may also be 
effected by leaf-cuttings. J. T. H., Wisley. 
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DAPHNE RUPESTRIS. 


_ OF all flowering shrubs suitable for the rock 
garden, Daphne rupestris—or as it is seldom, 
though more correctly, called, D. petraea 
-—is one of the smallest, the rarest, and the most 
beautiful. It is a purely saxatile species, 
existing on'y in limestone cliffs in a very limited 
area high up in the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of the Largo di Garda. It has twice 
been my good fortune to visit Daphne rupestris 
in its native cliffs, once with the late Reginald 
Farrer, and then a few years later with my wife. 
On the latter occasion the plant was in full 
flower and was one of the most wonderful 
floral sights I have ever seen. With great 
difficulty one could get to the base of the cliffs 
where it grew, then had to creep and crawl, and 
hew from the hard limestone a plant here and 
a scrap there, whilst always a few yards above 
one, yet quite out of reach, the Daphne began to 
be plentiful, and as one looked further and 
higher up those stark and terrible cliffs, the plant 
abounded in the most amazing profusion. Every 
crack in the rocks seemed to be packed with 
rose-pink, waxy blossom, pouring its heavy, heady 
fragrance down to the luckless collectors below, 

For many years Farrer possessed a famous 
plant of re see rupestris which came annually 
to the old Temple Show, where it never failed 
to cause the specialists to “gasp and stretch 
their eyes.” It was the most wonderful speci- 
men in cultivation, without a doubt. One 
could not steal it, for in London it was always 
shadowed by a private detective in the shape of 
a nursery foreman or a garden boy. Nor 
could one buy it. A firm offer of £150 was said 
to have been refused for it, and I myself offered 
Farrer £200 for it—which caused a temporary 
coldness, for he was sensitive to chaff. This 
specimen was about as big as one’s two fists : 
there on “ Rocca Longa” were rock crevices 
packed with it in streaks and ribbons yards 
long, and it went soaring up those cliffs to the 
clouds in hundreds of feet of utterly impregnable 
temptation and tantalisation. Whilst we were 
there, the memorable occasion was made yet 
more memorable first by Farrer turning up 
with a companion, and then Monsieur Correvon. 
We had come up over night and slept on the floor 
of a leaky stable near a collection of cowherds’ 
huts an hour or so below the Daphne Cliffs 
whilst Farrer and Correvon had arrived by 
opposite routes that morning, after very early 
starts. On our first visit, Farrer and I did 
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the whole climb in one day, starting somewhere 
about 6 a.m., and by going hard all day, with only 
a break here and there to collect, and to bite a 
biscuit, we got in at about 9.15 p.m., and that 
is about as big a day's outing in the Alps as 
anyone can want ! 

As to Daphne rupestris in my rock garden, 
it may be rare and expensive, and a slow- 
grower, but it is a sure grower and a sure flowerer, 
especially when grafted. I have had plants on 
their own roots, fine clumps which I collected 
as undamaged specimens and then established, 
but, personally, I have never had any luck 
with them. They never grew very much 
and they never flowered with any enthusiasm. 
Grafted plants, on the other hand, grow steadily, 
they cover themselves with buds, and smother 
themselves with flowers with perfect regularity. 
There are two specimens in particular which I 
planted in rock gardens which I made in pre-war 
days, one in Hertfordshire and one in Yorkshire, 
which have grown into superb specimens, 
larger than Farrer's world-famous, old pot plant, 
which, by the way, he planted out on his rock 
garden and it died, and the gardener at Ingle- 
borough still shows me the fatal spot whenever 
I visit the garden. Until recently there was 
@ fine little forest of Daphne rupestris on the 
rock garden at Kew, a dozen or so grafted plants 
which came originally from me, and for years 
they grew prodigiously and fli wered profusely. 

One hint I would like to give as to grafted 
plants of D. rupestris, and that is that in their 
first year or two they are apt to throw out 
suckers from the stock. These suckers should ke 
removed with a sharp knife, and if this is 
done, the stock soon settles down to its legitie 
mate business of supporting the scion and gives 
up these foolish attempts at self-expression. 
The suckers are quite easy to discover on account 
of their larger, longer, pale green leaves, which 
are quite distinct from the small dark, hard 
leaves of D. rupestris. 

Needless to say, this choice dwarf shrub 
should be given a place in the rock garden 
where it will not be overgrown by coarse neigh 
bours. A narrow space among the larger 
rocks will give it the protection from invasion 
that it needs, though it requires, of course, 
adeep root-run. It is not fussy as to soil— 
good, lightish loam will suit it, or limestone 
scree, and a sunny position; it is @ con- 
venience to have it placed so that one may 
enjoy its fragrance without either climbing 
or grovelling. It is one of those plants to which 
one instinctively wants to put one’s nose 
when it is in flower. It looks as though it smells 
good—and it does. 

Some years ago, that good alpinist, Mr. R. 
Tucker. collected a super form of Daphne 
rupestris with flowers almost double the 81:e 
of the type, a superb thing which has been called 
D. r. grandiflora. The flowers of ordinary 
rupestris are themselves surprisingly big for the 
size of the plant. They blot out everything 
else, leaves, stems and branches, when fully- 
expanded, yet in grandiflora—well, I can 
only say that the plant is well and truly named 
grandiflora without a shadow of exaggeration. 

Farrer, by the by, collected on that day 
when we all went to ‘ Rocca Longa ” a plant 
which he took to be a hybrid between D. rupestris 
and D. striata. He wrote a description of this 
interesting find—maybe in The Gardeners 
Chronicle—but I never saw the plant, nor do 
I know if it still exists. The companion who 
was with Farrer at the time told me a year OF 
so later that he had it in his garden, but, un- 
fortunately, I lost touch with him. If this note 
should come his way I trust he will make known 
the ultimate fate of the hybrid. Like so many 
other things which are small and rare and beautl- 
ful, Daphne rupestris is unfortunately expensive 
to buy. Nor do I see any prospect of its oe 
becoming cheap. To come within sight Of Ene 
eliffs where it dwells entails a glo:ious expes a 
but to put it mildly, a fatiguing one, whils 
the cliffs themselves are heart-breaking. 1° 
anyone but a first class coward, like myse“, 
they might easily be neck-breaking. The on 
thought of them sets me wondering, fac ad 
if Daphne rupestris is not, perhaps, catalogu 
too low in value!_ Clarence Elliott, Stevenage 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


BILLARDIERA LONGIFLORA. 

RECENT remarks by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
(Gard. Chron., p. 432, November 27, 1926), 
indicated the attractiveness of Billardiera 
longifora in autumn, when ing a crop of 
ita violet-blue, grooved fruits. This led to some 
correspondence, and Sir Herbert kindly 
forwarded a few growths and fruits (Fig. 2) 
of this Tasmanian climbing plant. 

Introduced well over one hundred years ago, 
Billardiera longiflora may, according to Mr. 
Bean in Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles, “ only be grown out-of-doors in the milder 
parts of Great Britain. The finest plants 
I have seen are in the garden of Sir John Ross, 
of Bladensburg, at Rostrevor, Ireland, and in 
that of Mr. Osgood H. Mackenzie, at Inverewe, 
in the county of Ross. Here it flowers freely 
in July and is then very Pretty but ite greatest 
beauty comes in October and November when 
the fruits acquire their c ing eolour. The 
fruits contain abundant seed, which germinates 
readily.” 

The illustration in Bot. Mag., t. 1507 (in 1812), 
shows the twining habit, narrow leaves and pale 
yellow, pendant flowers, as well as one of the 
fruits, and in the text accompanying the illus- 
tration the writer remarks “ Native of Van 
Dieman’s Island. Plants raised from seeds 
ripened in this country will moet probably 
be easily naturalised to our climate. Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Loddiges and Sons. Flowers 
from July to August and ripens fruite in the latter 
month and September. Propagated by cuttings 
and by seed.”’ 

In the milder parts of the country Billardiera 
longiflora is deserving of cultivation where a 
free-growing climber may be accommodated, 
and where plants of attractive ap ce in 
late autumn are especially desirable. C. 


EUPATORIUM WEINMANNIANUM 
OUT-OF-DOORS. 


Tats plant is generally grown in a greenhouse 
but, here, and in other mild parte of the country, 
it should be given a trial in the open. Our 
garden is on the borders of Gloucestershire, 
close to the River Wye, and this Eupatorium 
has succeeded out-of-doors without any protec- 
tion, and each year the plants are a mass of 
flower, while at the present time the heads of 
seeds are quite attractive. 

For at least ten years the plants have occupied 
their present station, and although they bloom 
profusely annually, they do not grow so freely 
as in Cornwall, where I have seen splendid 
bushes some six feet in height. 

The white flowers are produced in somewhat 
dense corymbs in August and September. 
Sometime during the winter a little pruning may 
be done, but in most instances the removal 
of the flower heads, with an inch or two of growth, 
will suffice. 

The plant can be propagated from cuttings 
made from the young shoots, and they will 
form roots at almost any time of the year in 
sandy soil. During the summer and autumn 
they will root freely in a cold frame. 

E. Weinmannianum (or more correctly E. 
micranthum) is a native of South America, 
whence it was introduced in 1867. T. W.B. 


CISTUS. — 

Tars genus is closely allied to Helianthemum 
and where the conditions are suitable for 
the one it will generally be found: possible to 
grow both the Rock and the Sun Roses. The 
home of the Cistus is the Mediterranean regions, 
therefore, in our duller skies, the plants should be 
grown in the driest and sunniest places possible. 

The individual flowers are of short duration, 
lasting only a few hours during the earlier part 
of the day, and they have generally fallen 
by aa aoa but such a constant succession 
w Maintained that each sunny morning sees a 
brilliant display which is sartiod on for about 
two months. Unfortunately, all the varieties 
are not hardy and quite a number will succumb 
even in moderately severe winters. They are 
plants that are easy to propagate and have the 
edvantage of being rapid growers, therefore it 
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is advisable to grow a few young plants under 
glass to take the place of any that have failed 
during the winter. 

Propagation is effected by seeds or cuttings. 
Seeds are produced freely by some species, 
but the most of the hybrids have to be raised 
from cuttings, which root freely if inserted 
towards the end of summer in a cold frame, 
under a bell-glags in the open, or in a propagating 
pit furnished with a little bottom-heat. 

As Cistuscs do not transplant well from the open 
ground, it is advisable to pot them on when 
rooted, and keep them growing in pote until 
they are transferred to their permanent places. 

The ideal position for growing Cistus>s is in 
full ex re to the sun, in a place where they 
are sheltered from winds, in warm, well-drained, 
sandy soil. They seldom, if ever, suffer from 
drought when they are well established, and are 
ideal subjects for covering dry, sunny banks. 
A covering of dry Bracken or Spruce branches 
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C. laurifolius is a robust species with a more 
erect habit of growth, sometimes, under favour- 
able conditions, attaining a height of eight feet. 
The flowers measure two to three inches across 
and are produced from June onwards. This is 
probably one of the hardiest species, and is 
useful for planting near the seashore ; fine old 
plants of this Cistus have been growing for years 
on the bleak coast of Kincardineshire without 
being damaged. 

C. crispus, a compact, bushy plant,- grows 
about two feet high, and has rose-red flowers 
from one inch to two inches in diameter. It is 
fairly hardy, and will withstand all except the 
severest winters. l 

C. purpureus is by far the best of its colour, 
and the largest-flowered of the Rock Cistuses. 
It makes a fine, symmetrical bush from three 
feet to four feet high and as much through. 
The flowers are of a reddish purple with a deeper 
coloured blotch at the base of each petal; 
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during periods of hard frost will often help to 
carry the more tender varieties through the 
winter. 

The character of the soil or drainage they are 
growing in is an important factor in wintering 
these plants. Those growing in a light, sandy, 
well-drained medium will come through the 
winter more successfully than others planted in 
less ideal positions. It is not advisable to adopt 
the usual time of planting during November or 
December, but to defer this until spring ; 
if planted during autumn, and a period of frost 
sets in, the plants seem to get crippled and 
never thrive with the same vigour as those 
that are planted during spring. , 

Cistuses, as a rule, are not long-lived plants, 
except such species as C. laurifolius and O. 
cyprius, therefore it is wise to keep a few 
young plants in stock to replenish losses. The 
seven following species and varieties will be 
found to give a maximum of flower, either as 
shrubs in the open or with the protection of a 
wall in the colder districts. _ l 

Of the stronger-growing kinds, C. cyprius 
is a vigorous, evergreen shrub, with shining, 
fragrant gum on the young wood and leaves. 
The flowers are borne in clusters; they are 
white with a bright red blotch at the base of 


each petal. 


they are borne in clusters of three. It is a 
most attractive plant when in flower, but, 
unfortunately, it is none too hardy, and should 
have protection during hard frosts. This is 
said to be a hybrid between C. villosus and C. 
ladaniferus. 

C. ladaniferus is a handsome, evergreen shrub, 
attaining a height of four feet to six feet, and 
with erect habit. The young growths are 
clammy and very sticky. The flowers, which arẹ 
solitary, are white with a delightful crimson 
red blotch at the base of each petal. 

Cistus Silver Pink is a delightful hybrid 
which should become a very popular garden 
plant, as it has many good points to recommend 
it. The colour is a clear pink which few would 
object to. The habit of carrying its flowers 
on stiff, upright stalks, the blooms lasting until 
late in the afternoon, the free-growing, compact, 
bushy form, and the hardiness of the plant, 
make it a most desirable variety to grow. 

C. formosus is rather tender and is apt to be 
killed during severe winters. It is such a 
beautiful plant that it is worth the trouble 
of keeping a few specimens under protection, 
during winter and planting them out in spring 
on a warm, sunny bank. The bright yellow 
flowers, with purple-brown blotch near the base 
of each petal, are most attractive. F. W.G. 
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ROSE GARDEN. 
ROSES IN OXFORDSHIRB. 

THE photographs I send you (Figs. 3 and 4) show 
my Rose garden the third year after planting. 
In 1923 there was not a Rose on the place. The 
paths were formed and sown down with grass 
seeds and now provide a good, green carpet. 
Such paths would not be advisable in all gardens, 
but I think they give the Roses and all flowers 
in general a better effect. On both sides of the 
paths I planted a collection of Roses, edged with 
Viola Princess Mary. 

The Rose trained on the support in the fore- 
front of the Rose garden picture (Fig. 3) is Pax, 
a hybrid Musk, with pure white, semi-double 
flowers that are much admired for the sake of 
their musk perfume. This is a favourite Rose of 
mine ; it grows too strongly for a bush and not 
rampant enough for a climber, but when estab- 
lished it gives beautiful sheaves of flowers. 


This variety was raised by the late Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton, and is practically perpetual flower- 
ing, producing its flowers in large, branching 
clusters. 

On the left hand of Pax is Climbing Liberty, 
but unfortunately, the flowers do not show up 
well; this charming sport of a very popular 
variety grows very freely with me. 

Where the walks cross there are two plants of 
Yvonne, a Wichursiana hybrid sent outin 1921; 
the flowers are a charming soft shade of pink, 
deeper in the centre and yellow at the base 
these are carried{in large trusses and are sweetly 
scented. This variety has won the Cory Cup 
for the best climbing Rose. 

Paul’s Scarlet Climber, vivid scarlet, I place 
first on the list of climbing sorts. It carries 
large trusses of semi-double blooms, and without 
doubt it is the most effective climber in my 

garden, growing vigorously and flowering with 


great profusion. 
The second illustration (Fig. 4) shows 
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Lady Godiva by one of the cross paths. This 
is a very desirable Wichuraiana climber with 
salmon-pink flowers. It is very attractive and 
a good grower, but not quite so rampant as 
some of its family. Below this, on the left, 
is climbing Ophelia, quite an acquisition, and 
when the flowers are half open they are faultless, 
while the fragrance is wonderful. On the right 
of this cross path, I have climbing Gardenia, 
Albéric Barbier and Léontine Gervais, all 
making marvellous growth and of which I hope 
to send you photographs another season. 

At the present time I am planting the front 
rows of my Rose borders with a collection 
of Polyantha Roses—Coral Cluster, glowing 
coral ; George Elgar, yellow ; Jessie, bright red ; 
Yvonne Rabier, white; Maman Turbat, 
shaded peach; and Rodhatte, clear cherry-red, 
and finishing off with variegated Arabis—this 
last, when grown in tufts or as an edging, is very 
‘effective. John Butler, Rose Cottage, The Moors, 
Kidlington, Oxon. 
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FIG. 3.—-THE ROSE GARDEN PATH AT ROSE COTTAGE, KIDLINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE, 


IRIS GARDEN. 


IRIS ORIENTALIS SNOW QUEEN. 


ACCORDING to some, Iris orientalis is a distinct 
form of the elegant I. sibirica, with larger flowers, 
broader leaves and one that generally grows about 
two-and-a-half feet high. ot is a very beautiful 
Iris, but it has been somewhat eclipsed in the 
estimation of growers by the introduction of 
two varieties, for which, I believe, we were 
indebted to the late Mr. Peter Barr, who was 
responsible for their introduction in 1902. 

The two varieties in question are Blue King, 
a very handsome Iris of good colour, and the 
subject of this note, I. orientalis Snow Queen. 
That the latter is a plant of superior beauty 
may well be concluded from the fact that it 
received a First-Class Certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

‘It is of bold, yet graceful habit, and in favour. 
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able conditions, will attain a height of three 
feet. Like I. sibirica and its other allied forms, 
Snow Queen is a lover of moisture and is finer 
by the water-side or in a moist border than 
in ordinary soil. It has large flowers of beautiful 
ivory-white, with broad falls, and a large sized 
plant with a number of expanded flowers is 
truly handsome. 

I. Snow Queen is absolutely hardy and a 
marked ornament to any garden. It may be 
increased by division. Possibly, it may come 
true from seeds, but my plants have never 

roduced ripe seeds for sowing. Planting may 
‘be done in autumn or spring. S. Arnott. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEAMINGS. 


DECIDUOUS CALANTHES. 


ALTHOVOH the number of species of Calanthe 
suitable for horticultural purposes is limited, 
the genus is of especial interest owing to the 
many beautiful hybrids that supply an uninter- 
rupted succession of flowers throughout the 
winter. 

No warm-house Orchid is more universally 
cultivated, and probably these plante are 
grown in more gardens than any other member 
of this most beautiful family of plants. _ 

The species and hybrids comprising this 
‘group should be potted so soon as they commence 
to grow in early spring. In removing ca 
pseudo-bulbs from the pots the exhausted 80 
should be shaken out and me old pe al 

i them in th 
about an inch long to hold be polial 


' do-bulbs ma 
compost. The pseudo " He Fre ie A cae 


rs, single 


‘varieties and the stronger growe ae 
pseudo-bulbs, potted separately, give the | a 
resulta. The pots should be well-drain 

to prevent the 


and the crocks covered carefully tal 
fine soil washing down into them. A suitable 
compost is made of two-thirds fibrous para 
from which the fine particles have been remove; 
and one-third Osmund fibre cut into fine portions 
and mixed with a small quantity of half sevice 
Oak leaves and bone-meal, with sufficient = 
to render the whole open and porous. f 

compost should be made moderately ea 
in the receptacles. Water should be supp? j 
sparingly until the new roots have free y 
entered the new material, but so soon a8 por 
growth has commenced the plants will n is 
liberal supplies of water. When the pots 8 


well-filled with roots, the usual waterings mey 
be supplemented with a little weak liqu x 
manure, but care should be taken that this 1 
not applied at too great a strength, or it may the 


the means of black spot appearing m 
leaves. | it 
As the new pseudo-bulbs approach maturity 
and the leaves begin to turn yellow, the eet 
of root-watering should be reduced Sear peri 
until, when the leaves have fallen and the ine 
scapes appear, only sufficient will be req Afir 
to keep the flower spikes from drooping. ther 
flowering, water should be withheld altoge a 
and the pseudo-bulbs allowed to become dorma 
This is best attained by placing them on & eee 
ina dry house where the temperature weet oe 
fall below 60°. Many fine stocks of these P ng 
have been ruined by placing them m OU! 
way places in a low temperature. oor 
: - These Calanthes are natives of very hot aes i 
and require the temperature of the yai th 
house. During their stage of active 8T aoe 
they should be grown in a light, airy positio in 
they may also be cultivated successfully 
a Cucumber or Melon house. 

The varieties of C. vestita are so well know? 
that there is no need to refer to them ga t 
also C. Bryan, C. Veitchii and C. Bella; ee 
the varieties of C. Sedenii are not known aa fe 
same extent, although the lovely, Pec igre 
C. S. Harrisii is incomparable, whilst C. DU 
fordiense is a most beautiful deep-colou 
variety. i 

There are numerous other, varieties W 
the present time are worth acquiring a8 O 
tunity occurs, especially where these P 
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Carters Tested Seeds—The Vegetable Seed Order Depariment at Raynes Park, | 


—SEASON 1927 


CARTERS NEW AND 
ENLARGED CATALOGUE 


The choice strains of Vegetables, Potatoes, Flowers, etc., described in our new and 
enlarged Catalogue, represent the highest possible standard of quality and productivity, 
and in connection wih this important matter we specially direct attention to page I, 
and also to the list of Gold Medals and other honours awarded to produce of 
Carters Tested Seeds at the important Horticultural Exhibitions of the past season. | 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR THIS CATALOGUE | 


ETIES. FOR 1927... | 
VEGETABLES. A | ! 


NOVELTIES FOR 1927. 
PEA, Carters Goliath. ' PEA, Progress. Seedsmen to H,M, the hing 


FLOWERS. 
AUBRIETIA, Carters Rose GENISTA ANDREANA, 
crac Sibi all cod oe eee RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 
| 


| 
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Queen. Carters Hybrids. j 
DAHLIA, Carters Goliath. MIGNONETTE, Carters H 
Golden Monarch. ! 

i 
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FORGET-ME-NOT, Carters PENTSTEMON, Carters 
Azure Beauty. Imperial Hybrids. 
Also 12 leading Novelties of Sweet Peas. 
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BOULTON & PAUL. 


for High-Class 


CONSERVATORIES 
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Winter Gardens, Sun 
Lounges, Porches, Ver- 
andahs, Greenhouses, 


Orchid or Carnation 
Houses, etc. Write for 
Catalogue No. 751. 


d CUCUMBER FRAME. 
Cash Prices. 


No. H. 75—MELON an 


aa ni banana sent for con- I-Light Frame, Att. long by att. wide £3 1 0 
S ame, 8ft. long by 6ft. @ sas 
ultation by appointment. Schemes Feet Frame, Att. long by Git wide,  : EP ise 


prepared. Every modern require- 
ment provided. Heating apparatus 
for all classes of Buildings. 


Carriage Paid to most stations in England and Wales. 
Packing extra but allowed for if returned. 
Ask for 


Other Designs and sizes from 35/-. 
Catalogue No. 754. 


BOSSSOS TS OO as SEDHTORSER ALOT SERSSONSORSS” ageeso slat SrsEHes ceeeKeSeRO ETE TES EeAdRSSseoRLeceUReEEEseCensEDEES senate, 


Examples of B. & P. Garden Frames and Greenhouses, ` 
Motor Houses, Shelters, Poultry Houses, and Kennels 
may be seen at our London Office and Showroom, .- 
135-7 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4 


i. Sa a a aa a lal aaa ae 


Boulton shul [# 


eubenneasacseccenss 
2000000800000 TTT TTS 


LONDON OFFICE B5-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London. Telephone 4642 Cent 


pæ- Indispensable In the Garden -œg 


THOMSON’S MANURES 


On the market for over 50 years, they still hold first place for QUALITY and 
RESULTS. They are safe, sure and lasting. The direct result of many years’ 
Dacia! a laai in gardening, they stand unrivalled at the present day for 
en pa. 


Prices: —VINE, PLANT AND VEGETABLE MANURE —a Perfect Food—- 
1 cwt., 30/-3 56 lb. 16/-; 28 ib. Bi-3 141b. S/-3 7 Ib. 3/-; tins, 1/3 and Od. 


SPECIAL TOP DRESSING MANURE-an excellent stimulant-56 lb. 17/=3 

28 Ib. 9:6 ; 14 Ib. 5/6 ; 7 lb. 3/4 tins 1:3; Carriage paid on 28 ibs. and up. 

ta WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET--POST FREE ON BEQUEST 
SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE. 


Or from Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, Ltd. TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 
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Cata/ogues 


Cultural Hints 
Gratis 


RARE HIMALAYAN and CHINESE 
RHODODENDRONS 


in Hybrids and Species 


A large stock of beautiful Hybrids 
raised at “ Goldsworth,” early and 
late flowering. Clean healthy 
lanta, in various colours. The best 
ve been grafted and can be sup- 
plied correctly under numbers. 
Also an assortment of other rare 
and scarce planta, and a large 
general nursery stock. Area over 
300 acres. 


The Exors. of 


WALTER CHAS. SLOCOCK 


Geldsworth Old Nursery, WOKING, SURREY 


Station: Woking (Southern Railway) 1 mile 
LISTS ON APPLICATION 


FRUIT TREES 


COOPER'S 


WINTER SPRAY 


EXTERMINATES INSECT PESTS. 
KILLS MOSS, LICHEN AND 
: OTHER GREEN GROWTHS : 
REMOVES ROUGH LOOSE BARK 
REINVIGORATES THE TREES 


(commended by the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Great Britain) 


1 gall. makes 100 galls. Spray Mixiure. 


OF ALL AGENTS 


Cooper, McDougall & Robertson Limited 
Berkhamsted. 
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are grown in quantity to supply flowers during 
the dullest days of the oan f 

Such varieties as O. George, C. Kenneth, 
C. Harold and several others, will add variety 
even to a select collection. C. Regnieri and 
its hybrids flower at a later date than C. vestita 
and ite hybrids, thus prolonging the season of 
flowering well into the spring. J. T. B. 


THE STAMPERLAND ORCHIDS. 


THE success in Orchid culture achieved by 
Mr. Robert Paterson, of Stamperland, a residence 
which occupies a charming situation in the 
southern outskirts of Glasgow, is an enco i 
event in the history of Scottish horticulture. 
In the short space of four years he has formed a 
collection that numbers about five thousand 
plants, representing choice hybrids and a few 
varieties of Cypripediums, Odontoglossums, 
Cymbidiums, Cattleyas and Miltonias, several 
of which have been distinguished during the 
past year by awards from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The Cypripedium house, containing between 
four hundred and five hundred plants, is now 
the centre of attraction. Prominent among 
those in flower are C. Golden Sunset and C. 
Golden Wren in variety, C. Orbus and C. Plutus, 
C. Our Prince (A.M.), C. Christmas Cheer 
(F.C.C.), and C. Lucifer (F.C.C.). Another 
group includes outstanding specimens in C. 
Artifix (A.M.); C. Sir J. M. Barrie has a shapely 
flower with a dark centre and white margin ; 
C. Maisie 18 meritorious, while C. Odin and its 
varieties are numbered among the best. A 
few plants were still in bud at the time of my visit. 
_ In the adjoining house there are over one 
thousand specimens of Odontoglossuma, of 
which forty or fifty were in flower, but the plants 
gave promise of plenty of bloom later. Of 
those | flowering, O. Pyramus commanded 
attention with ita graceful spike of fourteen 
wine-coloured flowers. O. Omega, dark purple, 
with blotched lip, was also conspicuous, and 
part of the staging was occupied by a big batch 
of seedlings in different stages, from tiny plants 
up to those of flowering size. There were several 
0. crispum of the Premier type, as also is the 
variety Priscilla, which received an Award of 
Merit in London. A third house is devoted 
p Cymbidiums in healthy condition. Some 
of Mr. Paterson's best Orchids are to be found 
in the fourth house, containing the Cattleyas 
and Miltonias. Here the effects of the weather 
i reflected in several of the blooms, a recent 
rang fog experienced at Stamperland having 
one a lot of mischief to the Cattleya flowers. 
apoE the outstanding examples, Cattleya Fabia 

ba, C. labiata, Laelio-Cattleya Meuse, L.-C. 
Sargon, L.-C. Queen Mary, and L.-C. Schréderae 
fine. The Miltonia collection is probably 
the amallest of the lot, but what is lacking 
re e ber 18 made up by the quality of the 
; 7 rids, several of which have been honoured by 

e Orchid Committee of the R.H.S. M. Lycaena 
and M. Lucie, both Stamperland varieties, were , 
awarded the F.C.C. 
= labours of the past and the hopes of the 
i ure are centred in the seedling house where 
undreds of seedlings in different stages of 
growth are accommodated. J. Y. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 
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BEGONIA LA PATRIE. 
(See Coloured Supplement Plate.) 


Pg a hybrid Begonia was raised by Messrs. 

- V. Lemoine and Sons, Nancy, and was 
ubite by them at the meeting of the Royal 
ha cultural Society, on January 12, 1909. After 
‘he Floral Committee, on that occasion, granted 
it an Award of Merit, there was a notice of 
ae plant, with an illustration, in The Gardeners’ 

hronicle of January 30, 1909, p. 75, Fig. 42. 
The parentage of this winter-flowering Begonia 
was given as B. socotrana crossed with a variety 
of B. Pearcei, the latter a yellow-flowered 
Andean species, and the progenitor of the 


yellow-flowered varieties of the present -day 


race of tuberous-rooted Begonias, its beautifull 
marked foliage being still in evidence in the 
present-day yellow-flowered varieties. 

The seed parent, B. socotrana, is, of course, 
the parent of the two sections of winter-flowering 
Begonias, which are so important for floral 
decoration during the winter months, viz., 
the Gloire de Lorraine varieties, the ongihal i 
Gloire de Lorraine being also raised by M. V. 
Lemoine. The other s inter-flowering set 
resulted from crossing B. socotrana with varieties 
of the tuberous-rooted Andean species, the 
original work being carried out by the late 
Mr. John Heal when with Messrs. James Veitch 
a Sons, Chelsea. 

gonia La Patrie is, in general appearance, 
not unlike some of the Gloire de. Lorraine 
varieties, being of a somewhat compact habit 
of growth, with stiff, closely-bunched inflores- 
cences of rose-pink flowers. Although one 
of the parents, B. socotrana, makes resting buds, 
and the other, B. Pearcei, is tuberous-rooted, 
the hybrid makes neither resting buds nor 
tuberous roots, in this respect resembling most 


bar 4. + Ot P 
FIG. 4.—ROSE LADY GODIVA AT THE BOSE COTTAGE, KIDLINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE 


(see p. 8). 


of the other winter-flowering varieties ; in fact, 
it closely resembles the Gloire de Lorraine 
group in ite general appearance, habit, and 
cultural requirements, as it is propagated in 
the same way, either by means of leaf cuttings 
or young, basal shoots; in short, it should be 
accorded the same treatment in every way as 
the Lorraine group. 
For some reason or other, Begonia La Patrie 
was never largely grown, and at the present time 
it seems almost to have fallen out of cultiva- 
tion, which is a great pity, from the scientific 
as well as the garden standpoint ; but as both 
parents are known and are in cultivation, 
it should be an easy matter at any time to 


reproduce the hybrid. 
= WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 


Braontas of the Gloire de Lorraine type will 
continue to flower for a long time, but if not 
already done, a number of plants should be 
set aside for stock. For this pe they should 
be partly cut back and kept somewhat 
drial at the roots than hitherto. When young 
basal shoots develop they should be secured 
for cuttings while about three inches in length ; 
some cultivators contend that the best results 
are obtained from leaf cuttings; personally, 
I have never found any difference, and much 
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quicker results are obtained by means of suitable 
growth cuttings. 

The other section of winter-flowering Begonias 
resulting from crossing the tuberous-rooted 
varieties with B. socotrana and represented 
by such fine varieties as Optima, Exquisite, 
Fascination and many other fine single- and 
double-flowered varieties, require very careful 
management when out of flower, as that is 
the most difficult and critical period of their 
cultivation. 

Every effort should be made to retain their 
foliage for as long as possible, and to attain this 
end very careful watering is necessary. On 
no account should they be given an access of 
water at the roots, rather keep them on the dry 
side. It is a great advantage if they can be 
stood m A sere eh monan os EA, 
which, if kept dam regularly, and the spaces 
between the pots syringed, will obviate the need 
of much watering. 

During this period, a temperature of between 
50° and 60° is most suitable. With careful 
management of the plants most of the shoots 


and foliage will be retained until they commence 


to throw up fresh shoots from the base during 
April. In this way growth should be sufficiently 
advanced for securing cuttings during May 
and June. In any case the plants should never 
be dried off completely as this usually proves 
fatal, especially with such varieties as The 
Gem, Ideala and Elatior. At Kew, Optima 
also proves troublesome, although cultivators 
in the country, where more favourable conditions 
obtain, find no difficulty with it. With all 
the varieties it is wise to keep ample stock, 
as the losses are often heavy, especially with 
some of the weaker-growing varieties. 


PENTAS CARNEA. 


Tais pretty and useful plant was at one time 
common in gardens but is now seldom seen. 
It may be had in flower more or less all the year 
round, but is specially useful during the autumn 
and winter. It will flower freely in a house 
having an intermediate temperature. This 
Pentas is easily propagated at almost any time 
and cuttings will root readily in a warm case. To 
obtain plants for flowering during the autumn 
and winter it is best to propagate stock during 
the spring and stop the plants several times 
during the growing season to promote a bushy 
habit. J. Coutts. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
ters for Publicati 1i j lant 
tters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 

i or naming, should be addressed to the ED RS, 

Tavis:ook Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE bIiDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
ey has will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

munications.—/I/ sent by telegravh, these 
Urgant te addressed ‘‘Gard. Chron.,” Rand; or- by 


telephone, to G 

Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents uvould 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communt- 
calions, and gave us much time and trouble, they would 
kindly observe tha notice nrinted weekly to effect that 
oll letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 

` ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 

ali communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary denartment, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS, The two departments, 
Publishing and Bditorial, are distinct, and much un 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdir ; 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not u to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or tllustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 

Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the parayraphs they wish the Editors 
lO 8. 


Ilustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury, 

Local Nows.—Currespondents will greatly oblige by sendina 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events li ely to Le 
Of interest to our readers. 
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MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S 
NINTH EXPEDITION IN ASIA” 


V.—On THE Nam Tamar. 
A T the cane suspension bridge, the Nam 


Tamai is 3,000 feet above sea-level. 

It is a swift river of considerable size, 
with many rapids and cascades; yet. after 
following it up for six days, we were little more 
than 4,000 feet above sea-level, and the character 
of the vegetation showed no great change ; 
we were still in the jungle. However, the 
temperature of the Nam Tamai was only 54°, 
very much less than that of the Mali, so that there 
was no doubt as to its being snow- and ice-fed ; 
we had only to follow it right to its head to be 
amongst the snow mountains. 

Coolies having assembled in force at the bridge, 
we pushed on next day (April 30, 1926), without 
a halt, continuing for three days. We were 
still in an almost flowerless forest. True, 
a cream-flowered Acacia was in full bloom, 
also one or two species of Oak, and an Elaeocar- 
pus, a dainty thing, whose fringed, white flowers 
are the resort of a multitude of insects. The 
parte of the flower are very cunningly fitted 
together. At the base of each petal are two 
small pockets, formed by an infolding of the 
margins. The bottom of each pocket fits over 
& protuberance of the disc, and each sepal 
has a double groove, into which the pocket on 
either side of it is tucked. The disc secretes 
honey into the pockets, and there insects probe 
for it; the flowers hang downwards in order to 
protect the pollen from rain. The whole 
contrivance is admirable, and on a fine, sunny 
day one can hear the hum of insects round an 
Elaeocarpus in bloom yards away, bees and 
beetles being the most constant visitors. 

Very beautiful was a species of Oak now 
breaking, with plumes of wine-purple foliage, 
through which the light shone redly. Alder 
now appeared for the first time, and after a few 
days, we saw, high up on the topmost ridges, 
a few straggling Conifers. Palms, except the 
climbing Calamus, which was abundant up to 
»,000 feet, and a rare Sago Palm, had ceased 
to exist; but tnere were leafy seas of Bamboo, 
while Tree Ferns, climbing Aroids, Zingiberaceae, 

giant Musa, and other hall-marks of the Indo- 
Malayan flora were still plentiful. Yet one 
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__* The previous articles on Mr. Kingdon Ward's Ninth 
Expedition in Asia were peed in our issues of 
August 14, 28, October 9, and November 20, 1026. 
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noticed a difference. There were no Diptero- 
carpaceae here, for instance, and the number of 
species of Ficus had dwindled appreciably. 

Orchids, both epiphytic and terrestrial, were 
numerous, and of many different genera, and I 
was able to make a good collection; of the 
first 170 species of plants collected after leaving 
Fort Hertz, twenty-seven were Orchids. But 
there were a far greater number out of 
flower. 

The forest. came right down to the rocks 
in the river bed, leaving only a narrow belt 
in dispute between high and low water marks ; 
and it was interesting to note how the forest 
gradually encroached as the river ploughed 
its bed deeper. First of all, Moss and Lichen 
formed a veneer over the boulders which, though 
they might be submerged for a time, were not 
severely hammered by the force of the spate. 
A little higher up, where there was less danger, a 
species of Fern, tussocks of grass and colonies of 
Equisetum had gained a footing, and, profiting by 
their example and presence, here, too,a few annual 
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it rained and rained in April, when it should have 
been fine to enable the people to burn the 
jungle and plant the spring crops. And then, 
at the end of April, when the situation was 
becoming desperate, came a week of fine, hot 
weather; the new clearings were made, the 
crops sown, and the situation was saved. 

As we approached the Seinghku-Adung con- 
fluence at the top of the Nam Tamai, wayside 
flowers began to appear in the shade of the forest 
or in old clearings now covered with secondary 
growth. In the forest was a white-flowered 
Anemone, in the open the path was rimmed with 
misty, blue clouds of Forget-me-not, and purple 
Geranium, while damp ground was sheeted with 
a butter-yellow Ranunculus, and colonies of 
small, perky Mimulus. In the thickets Luculia 
gratissima was in fruit, and in places Bracken 
appeared. These, together with one or two 
species of Arisaema, were all the indication we 
had as yet of approach to a more temperate 
climate; and though at the end of the third 
day’s march we could see a snow-clad ridge 


FIG, 5.—WESTERN IRRAWADDY AND JUNGLE. 


flowering plants, and Compositae, and also a 
species of Valeriana, were established ; most 
of these had flowered and seeded before the 
risk of inundation threatened. Then came an 
herbaceous border of Impatiens, followed by a 
narrow belt of shrubs—Rhododendron indicum 
sometimes, a curious species of Ficus, and a Pyrus, 
with clumps of Spiraea; and back of that the 
jungle. All this in a belt perhaps twenty feet 
wide and a dozen feet in depth. 

The valley of the Nam Tamai is, for this 
country, fairly well populated. Nevertheless, 
we had to halt on May 3, to collect a freah 
relay of coolies, and the halt was prolonged 
a second day before we got the full number. 
We were then able to do another two marches 
before the coolies’ food gave out and they had 
to return. There had been a serious famine 
during the previous two years, and many of the 
villages were deserted, either because the inhab. 
itants had all died of disease, or because they 
had fled into the jungle to live on roots and 
berries. 

This famine had been, if not entirely caused 
by, at least greatly aggravated by the flowering 
of the Bamboos, which had supported millions 
of rats. When the Bamboo seeds were all eaten, 
the rats migrated into the clearings and devoured 
the crops, while the people starved until the next 
harvest. They can carry on under such 
appalling conditions for one year ; they are used 
to it. To a certain extent they can carry on, 
though dying off by tens and twenties, especially 
old people and young children, through a second 
year of famine, living in the jungle ; but if there 
is a famine this year, God help them. At one 
time it looked as though there would be, for 


wedged into the upper end of the valley, T 
the river split, that was still a long way o d 
Massive thickets of Bamboo and two TT 
feet of heavy jungle separated us from a fe 

clipped Fir trees, which peeped down at us ee 
the more windy ridges, outposts of the ebe 

forest. They rose up there against the sky-line 
as tbough jealously guarding the approaches, 
ready to give warning of our assault upon thei 
self-determined territory ; but they only l 

‘us on the more eagerly. 

Rhododendron dendricola was & sik 
epiphytic shrub all up the valley. Down fi Š 
it was over, but at 5,000 feet it was still in N ue 
bloom. I cannot quite reconcile this ‘4 
Tamai plant with true R. dendricola, descr! = 
from a specimen collected in the emia 
Hills, two hundred miles away ; it seems to a 
a local variety. The differences, howev p 
are slight and technical. The Nam Bant 
variety often has a distinct pink flush, Pepere 
in bud, due to broad bands of purple on de 
corolla ribs showing through the white me a 
the corolla is only slightly lepidote at the the 
We had to halt on May 3 and 4, and again on b 
7th. Three times we crossed the river. tA 
flimsy cane bridges, finishing up on the Iteof 
bank. The weather during the first ha fell 
May was very unsettled, and a lot of rain 5 
at a time when it is still fine and dry in Burm 
pfoper; but we were spared the invole 
hot weather of Burma in May, and in any © 
it hardly ever is fine for any lengt 
the headwaters of the Irrawaddy. 

There was a certain amount of cultiv aa 
up the Nam Tamai valley. The jungle 13 ding 
down—though big trees are often left stan 
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for lack of means to fell 
few days of fine weather, set on fire. Then 
the charred wood is cleared away, the crops 
(Maize, Colocasia and Buckwheat chiefly) 
sown, and after the harvest the clearing is 
abandoned, being already overgrown with weeds. 
These are gradually replaced by thickets of 
grass, Rubus, Alder, and many other plants, 
many of the original trees not destroyed by 
fire, sending up suckers; and in a few years 
a dense growth, more difficult to penetrate 
than the virgin jungle, covers the ground. 
Many years must elapse before the same ground 
lan cleared ou sown & second time, and so 
es are rare rmanent, and the jung] 
tribes become aerate, ape 
The forest trees in the valley aré tall and 
unbranched below, just ‘amooth white pillars 
expanding into a ball of green at the summit. 
a are no plank-buttress roots 
and they are not greatly burdened with epi hytes, 
Very different are the trees high up on the. flanks 
and ridges of the mountains, which live in the 
perpetual mist and drizzle. Here they are 
neither tall nor stately, but twisted and gnarled, 
and of much greater girth, upheld below by plank- 
buttress roots and upholding in turn another 
world of vegetation—epiphytic Orchids, Melas- 
tomacese, Ericaceae ( Rhododendron, Agapetes, 


furtive greens with a hint of yellow, sage greens, 
red, an ever changing 


After the fifth march up the Nam Tamai, 
the path, which so far had been quite good, 
degenerated into the usual jungle track, and on 
the sixth day (May 8), proceeding sometimes 
over the boulders in the river bed, sometimes 
swallowed up in the forest above, we presently 
reached the junction of the Seinghku and Adung 
rivers, the former from the north-west, the latter 


from a little east of north. Crossing the violent ` 


at the base, 
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CONTRACTS FOR. THE PURCHASE OF 
LAN 
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Ir is often desired to make a contract either’ 
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induced by any fraud or mistake, and these 
rules apply whether the contract is for the sale 
of land or goods. > ; 

In order that the contraot may be enforce- 
able it will have to be in writing and a copy made 
so that both buyer and seller may each have 
& copy signed by the other. Since it is to be 
in writing, what must the writing contain ? 


It must contain a sa description of the buyer 
and the seller, a 


escription of the piece of land 


FIG. 7.—-NORTH EAST FRONTIER OF BURMA. 


get it settled at once without waiting for their 
respective solicitors to deal with the matter, 
or if one of them wishes his solicitor to see the 
contract, then he will want to know how to 


a0 


FIG. 6.—ADUNG RIVER ON THE UPPER NAM TAMAI 


Neinghku by a very rickety cane bridge, we 
“amped on a knoll in the angle between the two 
ee We were now 4,000 feet above sea-level, 
ae there was no cessation of the jungle; and 
ough we were at the very foot of the mountains 
Which rose above us for thousands of feet on 
an side, I soon found that they were far too 
wie to climb, even had they not been clothed 
i ' unpenetrable jungle. As for the rivers, 
Weg were both roaring cataracts. F. Kingdon 


word it, so that it can be submitted for his 
approval, If the parties wish to do this, then 
how should they set about making such a 


contract ? 


We will assume that the sale is the result of 


private bargaining, for if the sale has taken 
place at a Public Auction, the parties can gener- 
ally obtain professional assistance on the spot. 
In the first place, of course, there must be a 
clear offer and acceptance, and the consent 
of either party must be freely given and not 


which'thas been sold and the price that has been 
paid for it. 

Moreover, if any special stipulations, such 

as obligations to fence or the granting of 
& right of way, have been agreed upon between 
the parties, these should be set out in the 
contract, otherwise the party who is to benefit 
by them may have great difficulty in enforcing 
them. 
If one of the parties does not wish to consider 
the contract as a “final ” contract, but intends 
his solicitor to settle it for him, then he should 
insist on the addition of some such expression 
as: “ subject toa proper contract being prepared 
by the seller’s (or buyer’s) solicitor,” to prevent 
the conclusion of a complete contract. This is 
very necessary as a safeguard. 

Although it is usually essential that a contract 
for the sale of land should be evidenced by 
writing, this must be qualified to a certain extent, 
for on some occasions a verbal contract can be 
enforced by one of the parties. Thus, if one 
party refuses to abide by a verbal contract, 
if the other can prove that he was prevented 
from obtaining the necessary written evidence 
by the fraud of the first party he should be able 
to enforce the contract although he has no 
written evidence of it; or again, if in conse- 
quence of a verbal contract one of the parties 
has gone into possession of the land, then the 
verbal contract will be binding. So that if B 
has verbally agreed to sell some land and premises 
to A, and A goes into actual possession and 
improves the property, it would be inequitable 
for B to refuse to implement his bargain on the 
ground that a sufficient written memorandum 
was lacking. The Courts are, therefore, given 
power to compel him to carry out any such 
bargain. | 

The taking possession must, of course, demon- 
strate that some contract relating to the land 
has been made, for if a man is already in posses- 
sion of the land as a tenant, he cannot rely 
on the fact to prove an agreement to Bell the 
property ; his possession is explained by the fact 
that he is there as a tenant, and: there is no 
necessity to show that a contract fr sale has | 
been made to explain why he is in possession of 
the land. Harold Sharman, 
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MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 


(Continued from p. 229, Vol. LXXX). 


As a delay has been caused in the continua- 
tion of my account of this group by the want of 
sunshine experienced this year, delaying the 
flowering of some new species that I wish to 
include under the genus Glottiphyllum, which 
follows next in the sequence, and which are only 
now flowering, I take the opportunity to publish 
below a key to some new genera, and descriptions 
of new species belonging to the genera Conophy- 
tum, Lithops, etc., already dealt with. Most of 
them have not yet flowered in this country, 
but as the size, shape, surface and coloration 
of the growths are the principal characters 
that distinguish many of these peculiar plants, 
and as names for them are wanted in South 
Africa also for many that will soon be distributed 
by Monsieur Fr. De Laet, I have deemed it 
advisable not to wait until they all flower 
before describing them, proposing to publish 
descriptions of their flowers at a future time; 
meanwhile the names can be used. 

Also I would like to correct an error in the key 
to the genera published in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 1925, vol. LX XVIII, p. 433, where the 
genus Conicosia (see under the coupled para- 
graphs Nos. 27 and 28) isstated to have alternate 
leaves. Haworth stated this to be the case. 
After having examined living adult plants, I 
came to the same conclusion, and therefore 
accepted this view for the purpose of my key, 
but having this year raised a few plants of this 
very distinct genus from seeds and watched their 
development, I find to my surprise that the 
leaves are really all opposite, although by a 
peculiar mode of growth as the plant develops 
they point all ways and form a large, dense 
tuft in which they appear to be arranged alter- 
nately and are very long. 


The following is a key to some new genera, 


founded partly upon new discoveries and partly 
upon old species that I had either not seen 
or of which I had only incomplete material 
when making my previous key, and although 
I then believed them to belong to new genera, 
I preferred to wait until actual material was 
available for examination before founding 


genera upon them, hence their omission from the: 


previous key. Numbers are added to indicate 
their approximate position in the sequence 
adopted, and I have also indicated the type 
species of each genus. Full descriptions will 
follow as each genus is dealt with in ite sequence, 


KEY TO NEW GENERA. 


7 1. Annuals; leaves opposite, flat ; 
flowers solitary ; pedicels 2-6 inches long ; 
calyx unequally 5-lobed ; petals free, slender, 
passing into staminodes ; capsule expanding 
its valves when wetted ; placentas on the 
floor of the cells. 2 

Perennials ; leaves opposite, not flat; 
flowers solitary; pedicels under 2 inches 
long or flowers sessile; calyx 5-6 lobed ; 
petals free ; capsule expanding or separating 
its valves when wetted ; placentas on the 
floor of the outer wall of the cells. 3 


2. Leaves petiolate, with a lanceo- 
late or ovate flat or concave blade, glabrous; 
stigmas 10, filiform; ovary inferior, 10- 
celled ; capsule with 10 valves and cells ; 
expanding-keels of the valves central, more 
or less contiguous at the upper part and 
separated at the base or subparallel through- 
out, entirely adnate without free tips 
or wings; cells without cell-wings or 
tubercles ; seeds globose, smooth. — 

Species 2, A. Pillansii, N. E. Br., 
the type of the genus, and A. helian- 
thoides, N. E. Br. (Mesembryanthemum 
helianthoides, Ait.) : 27b Apatesia. 

Leaves linear to narrowly oblan- 
ceolate, pubescent ; stigmas 12-14; ovary 
nearly or quite superior, 12-14 celled ; 
capsule with 12-14 valves and cells; 
expanding keels of the valves arising quite 
at the margins of the valves and inflexed 
so that their edges are nearly or quite con- 
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tiguous, and ending in free diverging awns ; 
cells narrow, roofed for half their length, 
without a tubercle at the opening; seeds 
flattened, D-shaped, smooth. 
Species one, M. Candollii, N. E. Br. 
(Mesembryanthemum Candollii, Haw.) 
27a Macrocaulon. 
3. Capsule small and thin, separat- 
ing into 5 valves or parts with the cell- 
partitions adhering to the centre of each 
part and separating from the central axis 
so that the ellipsoid, smooth seeds are liber- 
ated; a very small, tufted plant; leaves 
semiterete or subtrigonous ; stamens 


about 25, in one series, erect; stigmas 5, 
subulate ; ovary partly superior, 5-celled ; 
placentas at the base of the outer wall of 
the cells. 

The only species is E. alpina >S E. Br. 


Ectotropis. 


> ; va ere! ea TR oes silks 
FIG. 8.—A DEFILE ON THE NAM TISANG. 
(Bee p. 10). 


: Capsules not thin and provided with 

expanding-keels to their valves, which 

expand when wetted; stamens numerous 

in many series. 4 
4. Stamens erect and evident. 5 


Stamens concealed under a mass of 
inflexed petals and staminodes; a shrub; 
leaves with the acute edges and keel finely 
lacerate-toothed; flower 2 inches in 
diameter, purple ; stigmas 10, very small; 
ovary 10-celled; valves of the capsule 
ascending-spreading when expanded and 
not closing after once expanding, their 
expanding-keels diverging and ending in 
awn-like pointe; cells roofed with rigid 
cell-wings, without a tubercle at the 
opening. 

The type of the genus is S. lacera, 
N. E. Br. (Mesembryanthemum lacerum, 
Haw.) Ala Semnanthe. 

5. Stigmas and cells of the ovary 
and valves of the capsule 5; dwarf plants 
forming clumps about 3-3} inches high; | 
leaves trigonous, tapering to an acute 
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apex as viewed from the face ; with 1-2 small 
teeth on the keel at the apex; stigmas 
plumose; ovary inferior; valves of the 
capsule suberect or somewhat inflexed 
when wetted, with diverging, expanding- 
keels ending in awn-like points; cells 
roofed with rather stiff cell-wings and the 
opening nearly closed by a large, compressed 
tubercle. | 
The type species is A. bellidiflorus, N. E. 
Br. (Mesembryanthamum bellidiflorum, 
Linn.) 34a Acrodon. 


Stigmas and cells of the ovary and 
valves of the capsule 8-10 6 

6. Leaves with several slender 
flexible teeth along the edges and keel, 
velvety-puberulous to the touch and dotted ; 
calyx 5-lobed; stigmas 9-10, subulate ; 
ovary inferior; valves of the capsule 
reflexed when expanded, with parallel ex- 
panding-keels toothed on their edges and 
ending in free membranous tips; cells 
roofed with stiff cell-wings and the opening 
nearly closed by a large tubercle; seeds 
compressed-ovoid, smooth. 


The only known species is O. Marlothii, 
N. E. Br. 40b Odontophorus. 


Leaves quite entire and smooth at the 
edges and keel, glabrous, not dotted. 

7. Shrubby plant 1-2 feet high i 
with very distinct internodes. 

Plant 3-4 inches high; leaves stout, 
united for some distance at the basal part, 
somewhat compressed, bluntly keeled, not 
dotted; calyx 5-lobed; petals passing 
into staminodes ; filamente of the stamens 
bearded; stigmas 10; capsule very 
shallow ; expanding-keels very broad and 
closely contiguous, quite covering the basal 
half of the valves, convex (not acutely 
keeled) on the top, produced into a small, 
stiff, obtuse wing at the apex; cells open, 
without a tubercle; ‘seeds compressed, 
triangular in outline, smooth. 

The type species is Z. supposes N. a 
Br. (Mesembryanthemum suppositum, 
Bolus). i 39 Zeuktophyllum. 
8. Erect shrub; leaves but slightly 
united at the base, not stout; semiterete ; 
flowers at first terminal, later becoming 
apparently axillary all along the branches ; 

15 lines in diameter, yellow ; calyx o o 
stamens numerous, erect; stigmas S 
plumose ; ovary inferior, 8-9-celled ; 
placentas on the outer wall of the cells. 

° . lis 

The type of this genus is M. mollis, 
N. E. Br. (Mesembryanthemum molle, 
Ait., not of any other autot a Malephors- 
N. E. Brown. 

(To be continued). 
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HARDINESS OF BOUGAINVILLEA 
GLABRA. 


REFERENCE was made in yo 
September 25 last to the hardiness 0! I was 
villea glabra and Plumbago oa ear taiwill 
very interested to know that these P a well 
withstand up to 10° of frost or more W e 


issue of 
f Bougan- 


established. two of 
Here, in the Cape, they are reat deal 
our hardiest plants and withstand 4.8) d winds, 


of hardship, both from drought and col 7 
as idoak creepers and hedges respective y 
Further north I have seen Bougainvillea gron are 
in such towns as Kimberley, wee othe 
frosts are experienced occasionally and wh 
winters are always very cold. th these 

I can therefore seen no reason why bo id not 
plants, once they are established, aes nny; 
survive your winters out-of-doors "i 8 d 
warm aspect in the south of POE ok Africa 
Bowles, Rosebank, Cape Province, S 
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| A SHORT HISTORY OF SPRAYING 
MACHINERY IN ENGLAND. 


ES 


Wrrna the increasing danger to cultivated 
plants from the attacks of insect peste and 
fungous diseases, there has arisen an urgent 
need for more efficient spraying machinery 
to deal with them. The French and American 
phytopathological services have been until 
comparatively recent years far ahead of the 
British service in the matter of adopting new 
remedies and encouraging manufacturers to 
take up the production of apparatus for the 
application of wet and dry insecticides and 
fungicides to plants. 

Control methods by means of machinery 
are of fairly recent date, and it is only during 


vel 


FIG. 9.—WHISK FOR SPRAYING, MADE OF 
BIRCH OR HEATHER, 


= last few years that there has been a great 
Sai Spraying apparatus of all kinds. 
F oe machinery may be classified according 
A e source of power as follows :—(1) Hand 
buaka n Whisks, syringes, powder bellows, 
Aa et sprayers, hand-worked knapsack sprayers, 
hand-lever pumps attached to barrels and 
(3) T ; (2) Compressed air—Pneumatic sprayers ; 
i raction Pumps—Horse-drawn Potato and 
ree Sprayers; and (4) Power Sprayers—oil 
ie engines of varying horse-power. 
ies reviewing historically the evolution of 
rites a aney in this country it will be 
apie at the earliest and simplest device 
ai PP ying liquids to the foliage of plants 
(Fig a isk made of Heath or Birch twigs 
Hae ). Lodeman* mentions this device 
ing in use in France as late as 1882 for the 


r 
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purpose of applying Bordeaux mixture to vines. 
An early account of -this device is given by 
Hitt* in 1758. The author remarks that when 
caterpillars are seen on wall fruit trees “I 
have prepared a brine the same as for washing 
af walls at the time of pruning, and therein 
dipt a brush or besom and swept the trees 
all over; this has destroyed many, by beating 
some off and killing others.” Later (p. 122), 
he suggesta that fire engines be used for treating 


standard trees. 
Joseph Paxtonf, the famous horticulturist, 


writing in 1833, describes the preparation 
of a decootion of Tobacco water and Elder shoots 
for destroying insecte on fruit trees, and informs 
his readers that “the trees sprinkled with a 
small hearth-brush for two or three weeks will 
effectually destroy the insects.” 

Another early method of applying liquids 
to plants was to sprinkle them with an insecticide 
through a watering-can fitted with a fine-rose 
nozzle. Ita use was limited, for it could not 
be employed usefully except on low-growing 
plants, although Rogers{ suggested its use 
for wall trees and advised a man to stand on 
a ladder and throw the insecticide on to the 
trees by means of a fine-rosed watering-pot. 

Both the whisk and can methods are extremely 
wasteful of materials and the next type, that of 
the syringe, is not much better on account 
of the poor pressure obtainable, the wastage 
of material through constant filling and dripping, 
and the coarseness of the spray due to low 
pressure and construction of the nozzles. 
The first type of syringe consisted of a simple 
plunger working in a tube into which the liquid 
was drawn by suction. An improvement in 
the form of a separate intake fitted with a bal] 
valve (Fig. 10) was invented by Read $. 
It was firat exhibited at a meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on August 7, 1821. 
When charging the type of syringe previous 
to Read’s invention, the water had to pass 
through the same small holes by which it was 
discharged, the weight of the lift being con- 
eu and the time to charge it unnecessarily 

ong. 
Syringes are still in great demand in small 
gardens for applying various washes to plants, 
and are in constant use in fruit and ornamental! 
plant houses for spraying water on to the foliage 
and stems. Improvements have been made 
so that they are now fitted with fine, medium 
and coarse nozzles attached to an angle-bend 
adjustment, and a drip-preventer is provided. 
The different kinds of syringes in these days are 
legion, whilst many of the older patterns are 
described and illustrated in the agricultural 
journals || and gardening encyclopaedias fj. 

A further advance was made when a contin- 
uous supply of liquid was available. This was 
affected by arranging a separate intake and air 
chamber which eliminates loss of time in re- 
charging and provides a constant stream of 
liquid. This took the form of a continuous- 
spraying syringe, closely allied to which is the 
Bucket Sprayer (Fig. 11), a much later intro- 
duction than many of the larger types of 
sprayers. Its mechanism consists of a double- 
acting pump—sometimes fitted with an agitator 
—for use with a bucket. 

Besides syringing plants against the attacks 
of insects and pathogenic organisms, there 
are three other methods which have been adopted 
for a considerable time; they are ‘ dipping,” 
“ sponging,” and fumigeting, all methods 
in use at the present time. In 1851, there were 
two types of fumigators on the market, the 
hand-worked blower and a larger machine 
mounted on a one-wheeled carriage, the bellows 
being operated from a chain-drive off the axle. 


T ++ tt. ; 
* Hitt. T., A Treatise of Fruit Trees, 1758, 3rd. 
edition, p. 121. : 
t. Paxton, J., Horticultural Register, 1833, Vol. 2, 
p. 224. l 
. Rogers, J., The Fruit Cultirator, 1837, p. 384. 
Trans. Horticultural Soc., 1824, Vol. V, pp. 488- 
490, 
i. Jour, Roy. Agric. Soc. England, 1891, 3rd. Ser. 
Vol. 2, Pt. fi, No. VI, pp. 217-256. 
Loudon, Encyclopaedia of Gardening, 1850, pp. 


546-550. 
ee The Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 19, 1851, p. 255. 
tt. The Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 17, 1851, p. 319. 
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. A groat advance was made when larger 
machines capable of holding up to fifty gallons 
of liquid, were placed on the market. The early 
types closely resemble the modern tank and 
barrel sprayers. The container, which held from 
fifteen to fifty gallons of liquid, was made of 
tin, copper or wood, mounted on a two- or three- 
wheeled carriage. A double-acting pump and 
air chamber provides a continuous stream 


of liquid, which is ejected through nozzles placed 
This machine 


at the end of spraying-arms. h 
was originally called a en engine, and various 
types are described by Forsyth*, Mawe and 
Abercrombiet and McIntoshf, and illustrated 
in the agricultural and horticultural journals 
of the period§. 

Besides the tank sprayers, there are several 
makes of barrel sprayers, fitted with hand- 


Oe meen jia 


FIG. 10.—SPRAYING SYRINGE FITTED WITH 
BALL VALVE, 


lever pumps, which are placed on a farm cart 
and used for spraying both market garden and 


fruit crops. 


The first knapsack sprayers used in this 


country were introduced from France in 1891. 
Their introduction was due to Miss Ormerod |}, 
the well-known economic entomologist, who 
arranged with M. Vermorel to send his “ Eclair ” 
Sprayer (Fig. 12) to Messrs. C. Clark and Co., 
Windsor Chambers, Great St. Helens, E.C., 


who acted as distributing agents for this machine, - 


the original cost of which was £1 15s. Od. 


Miss Ormerod J writing to Dr. J. Fletcher: 


on March 23, 1891, observed : ‘‘ Last year we did 


*. Forsyth, W., A Treatise on the Culture and Manage- 
ment of Fruit Trees, 1803, p. 367. 
T., and Abercrombie, J., Gardeners’ Calendar, 


t. Mawe 
1813, 20th Edt., pp. 294-295. 
Ai McIntosh, C., The Orchard and Fruit Qarden, 1839, 


p. 416. 
i. The Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 2, 1849, p. 362. 
|. Ormerod, E., Ete Rept. on Obserrations of Injurious 


Insecta, 1891, pp. 99-102, 
Wallace R., Eleanor a rmerod ; Autobiography and 


g. 
Correspondence, 1904, p. 208. 
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not know where to turn for a proper sprayer ; 
now, on the day before yesterday there was to 
be a ‘ contest of sprayers’ at the Crystal Palace. 
I think this shows of itself how the matter on 
insecticide sprayings has come forward.” 
The policy of The Gardeners’ Chronicle has 
always been one of encouragement to the grower, 
and for many years prior to 1891 it had advocated 
the necessity of following the lead of other 


FIG. 1]1.—TYPES OF BUCKET SPRAYERS, THE ONE ON THE RIGHT 
FITTED WITH AN AGITATOR 


countries in the matter of pest control. Com- 
menting on the trial of spraying machines at 
the Crystal Palace in 1891, this journal * 
remarks: “After advocating these measures 
and calling attention to what other countries 
have done in the matter of insecticides and 
apparatus for their distribution, it is some satıs- 
faction at last to see the subject practically 


attended to at home.” 

Although the “ Vermorel”’ type of sprayer 
is worked by hand power, there 18 a chamber 
fitted either inside or outside the machine in 
which air is compressed, with the result that 
a steady supply of liquid is kept up. 

In the early types of horse-drawn machines, 
the liquid gravitated through main pipes on to 
revolving brushes which spread the liquid 
over the plants as the carriage proceeded along 
the rows. A machine, known as the “ Straw- 


sonizer ” was adaptable to both liquid spraying 
and dry dusting. It was manufactured by 
Messrs. Hornsby and Sons, Spittlegate Iron- 
works, Grantham, in 1890. 

In later machines, by means of a lever pump 
worked from a crank on the axle, the liquid is 
pumped from the container into spray “‘ booms 
and ejected from nozzles fitted on adjustable 
arms which enable the wash to be distributed 


* The Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 7, 1891, p. 809. 
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either on to the upper or lower surfaces of the 
foliage (Fig. 13). The “ booms’”’ are jointed 
so that the overlapping ends can be raised 
to allow the machine to enter through a farm 
gate. Another improvement is the adjustable 
wheels which can be fixed at various pointe 
on the axle. 
A great advance was made over the Vermorel 
knapsack sprayer when the pneumatic or 
compressed -air ma- 
a ee chines were introduced. 
They appeared only a 
few years before the 
outbreak of war, and 
have proved them- 
selves of great value 
' in gardens and small 
orchards. There are 
' three types—the hand 
machine, knapsack 
sprayer, and wheeled 
machine, capable of 
holding from two to 
six pints, two to four 


gallons and ten to 
twenty gallons of 
liquid respectively. 
Power sprayers were 
in use in this country 
in the latter part of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury and have im- 


proved steadily until 
at the present time there are few fruit farms and 


market gardens which do not possess some 
type of high-powered spraying outfit. 

The latest method of distributing insecticides 
and fungicides to plants is by means of a low- 
flying aeroplane. This method has been in use 
for some years in America *. The first record of 
an aeroplane being used for this purpose in Great 
Britain was in 1922ł when a Cherry orchard 
in Kent was dusted with a proprietary material 
(Belumnite) against leaf-eating caterpillars. 

Growers might be tempted to think that, as at 
the present time theyhave nearly reached the goal 
and, with the extended use of high-powered 
spraying machinery and aeroplane dusting, 
the matter of complete pest control is only 
a matter of time. Such is not the case, however, 
and the populations of various countries will 

*Imms, A. D., Jour, Ministry of Agriculture, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 3, pp. 205-210. 

+ Fruitgrower, June 29, 1922, p. 113. ` 
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suffer from scarcity of food material if those 
who are responsible for controlling the ravages 
of insect pests do not devise even better and 
more efficient remedia! measures and machinery 
for applying them. 

There are two schools in the ranks of economic 
entomologists ; the old school considers that the 
chemical control of pests will continue to 
be the most efficient method, while the new school 
looks to the;elimination of injurious species 
by the use of their parasitic and predaceous 
enemies. Time alone will show which method 
is best, but it would appear safe to prophesy 
that chemical control of pests will hold the 
field for many years to come. 

My acknowledgments are due to Messrs. 
Cooper, Pegler and Co., Ltd., 24-26, Christopher 
Street, Finsbury Square, E.C.2, for supplying 
the photographs of the Eclair sprayer, bucket 
pumps and traction machine, and to Mr. F. J. 
Chittenden, Editor of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Journal, for permission to reproduce 
the figure of Read’s syringe. G. Fox Wilson, 


R.H.S. Laboratory, Wisley, Surrey. 


FIG. 12.—THE EARLIEST KNAPSACK SPRAYER. 
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Farrer’s Last Journey*. 
Reginald 


So much has been written b p 
Farrer himself about his Asiatic adven idi 
and so much by other hands that it n the 
are another book on 
same subject, particularly 
been already covered by Farrer 
to our columns. 
the material without whic 
hardly have been written, though 
has been pee draw on ot 
from Farrer to friends. ; 

Had Farrer been spared he would certainly 
have written at length on his sojourn 10 

u and 


® Farrer’s Last Journey. E. H. M. cox, Dula 
Co., London. 18s, net. 


the author 
her letters 
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urmese Alps, but though the result would 
e ilena have been as entertaining to his 
admirers as The Eaves of the World and The 
Rainbow Bridge, gardeners and botanists would 
not expect to learn very much more of material 
importance than is to be found in Farrer’s 
ublished letters. 
j Happily, however, the author has been able 
to do more than present his readers with extracts 
from Farrer’s letters arranged in orderly sequence 
and with appropriate comments. As Farrer's 
companion during the first of the two seasons 
he spent in Upper Burma in 1919-1920, Mr. Cox 
is able to present the same picture seen by 
different eyes, and, though there are occasional 
echoes of the Farrerian style, he presents 
it without that spate of racy prattle, as 
Farrer himself calls it, which poured un- 
checked from his pen. In the result, the first 
part of the book is as interesting an account of 
a year’s plant hunting in a comparatively limited 
area as anyone could wish to read. It has the 
inestimable advantage, too, of coming from the 
pen of a man who knows his plants at first hand, 
and has since kept many of them under observa- 
tion. Though the story is all about plants, 
trees and shrubs, the country and the conditions 
in which they grow, it never degenerates into 
the arid catalogue of species and varieties 
with which before now some collectors have 
been content to cover page after page. On 
the other hand, though camp is continually 
pitched and repitched, it is never Xenophonic. 
Here and there in these six chapters on the 
Hpimaw country, gardeners will find sage 
reflections and sage counsel on the vexed question 
of the management of Asiatic plants in this 
country. In regard to the Asiatic section 
of Primula, for instance, we read that: “In 
fact, whatever people may say to the contrary, 
many of the Asiatic Primulas are among the 
most difficult plants we possess; some of the 
Nivalis and Muscarioides, and all the Sonchifolia, 
Carolinella, Petiolaris, Soldanelloides, Bella 
and Dryadifolia sections are not among plants 
for ordinary gardens. Some day we may learn 
the trick of cultivating them. So far, the only 
road to even moderate success is to eschew pot 
culture. Every seed should be saved and most 
of them should be treated as annuals.” 
Again, on the subject of that much mis- 
understood word, hardiness, in relation to plants : 
I cannot let this opportunity pass of again 
pointing out the fact that there is no rule of 
thumb by which we can gauge the hardiness of 
plants from this corner of Asia. I dare say 
that this Rhododendron,* if it is ever intro- 
duced, is not hardy, even in Cornwall, and yet 
up on the Chawchi its flowers were not only out, 
but over, within a hundred or two feet of what 
was the snowline at that time of year. If 
ever one could imagine that a plant was hardy, 
1t would be in a case like this. Hardiness is not 
a question of the extremes that a plant can stand, 
but of the small fluctuations which it has to 
experience; that and two other factors that 
most gardeners are often inclined to overlook, 
the actinic value of the light and the humidity 
of the atmosphere.” 
Toa those who have been through the mill 
emselves can have any conception of the plant 
collector's life, especially on the roof of the 
world. Apart from personal danger, happily 
non-existent in Burma, but very much the 
reverse in Tibet and Western China, a collector’s 
hall pee eae ihe is no conn or 
1e Kitz to map out your day’s 
eens for you; you have r do all the staff 
la, yourself. Routes and dates have to be 
A anned weeks or months ahead. Specimens 
noe be Seen to, seeds cleaned, and the field 
= s written; and above all, you are in a 
one tremble of fear in case you have missed 
ything important. A minor horror is the 
Ar in front of you that all the flowers that 
aaa toiled up mountains to collect have 
na A been introduced from elsewhere, and 
all the ¢ blooming in a Tooting garden. Of 
aan ears of the collector these are the most 
a mea Once they appear like a speck 
ee ‘ad mind they grow and grow until they 
y fill your horizon. It is often impossible 


“R. hylaeum, 
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to tell if a plant is new or not until your speci- 
mens have been critically examined in a her- 
barium at home. At the first thrill of discovery 
you are sure that your find is far more marvellous 
than anything ever seen before; then doubt 
slowly creeps in, and you will see either a real 
or an imaginary resemblance to something 
you have seen elsewhere, and this will remain 
as a fixture in your mind for months.” 

In Upper Burma Farrer was faced by a 
climate and a country as different from that of 
Kansu as chalk is from cheese. It is the differ- 
ence between an old and highly civilised people 
and a backwater without tradition. In his own 
words: ‘ There is no rainy season here, which 
means that it merely pours solidly for twenty- 
three hours out of every twenty-four, from June 
to November. The chief drawback of the 
country, apart from its preposterous climate 
and its utter lack of art, antiquity and architec- 
ture, is ita almost universal vesture of forest and 
copse.” From time to time his almost inex- 
haustible patience gave out, as in a letter to 
Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour. ‘‘Do you fully, 
I wonder, realise the limitations of travel here ? 
In China and Tibet abundant ‘roads’ and 
inexhaustible supplies ; here, in what is myster- 
iously called Upper Burma, a country with no 
supplies whatever, a country buried in jungle 


ee — ee 


but his loyalty to his fellow adventurers at 
home was never in question, and having put 
his hand to it, his boundless enthusiasm and 
indomitable pluck were proof against conditions 
which would have broken the spirit of a man of 
lighter calibre, and eventually wore down his 
own physical resistance. His detachment and 
his wonderful capacity for living within himself 
and amusing himself must have stood him in 
good stead in the exceptionally rainy season 
of 1921, when, except for his native servants, 
alone in his leaky shack at Nyitadi—*“ nothing 
but vacillating screens of bamboo °—he was 
never dry and seldom saw the sun. The strain 
would have sapped a vitality stronger than 
Farrer’s, and probably made the final collapse 
more or less inevitable. 

Of the actual end, all is conjecture, except 
that it was mercifully only a matter of days ; 
but Mr. Cox makes it clear that Farrer’s trust- 
worthy native servants did all they could for 
him. Beyond that they gave him decent 
burial, in a clearing above the fort at the military 
post of Kong-lo-bum. Himself a child of the 
Pennines, the hills always had an inexhaustible 
attraction for Farrer, and, glad as his many 
friends would have been to have had it other- 
wise, it is not unfitting that he should rest 
within sight of the eaves of the world. 


FIG. 13.~HORSE-DRAWN SPRAYING MACHINE FITTED WITH SPRAY BOOMS. 
(see p. 14). 


of an almost Malayan density.” Again, “It 
is too absolutely lacking in human interest or 
emotional appeal of any sort. The colours, 
of course, are beyond words; but . I 
could not make much even out of colours unless 
some interest were also aroused. China gave 
one odds and ends of buildings, temples and 
so on to stimulate and appeal ... .” 
In this country we have lately had a tas 
of what seemed excessive rain, and know how 
disconcerting and depressing it can be to those 
who have to carry on their avocations whatever 
the weather. But in a country where the rain 
is measured by inches per day for months on end, 
it must be almost beyond human endurance. 
“I painted flowers,” Farrer wrote, “and I 
wrote and all was very pleasant, though every- 
thing came to pieces in the wet, and blankets, 
chairs, clothes, were all continually in a reek, 
and one’s breath steamed on the raw, corroding 
damp as if all one’s high thoughts were indeed 
only hot air . . Can we wonder 
that many of Farrer’s specimens reached the 
Edinburgh Herbarium in a hopeless condition. 
Shortly before that he had written: “I am 
paying a long, heavy price, though, for the thrill 
of this year. Solitude far too long; up in a 
place too big for one’s pettiness is bad ; one has 
to expand or be squashed. I wonder if I shall 
emerge a saint or a philosopher—or a gibbering 
lunatic.” 

Had Farrer known beforehand just what 
was in front of him in Upper Burma, it is impro- 
able that he would have made the journey, 


Keen cultivators of plants will derive much 
interest from the author's chapter (Appendix 
A) on the hardiness of plants from Upper 
Burma, and will be largely in agreement with 
him that the majority of Upper Burmese plants 
are beyond the powers of the cleverest outdoor 
gardeners in Britain. 

In Appendix B, too, amateurs of Rhododen- 
dron will find Miss Helen Maxwell’s notes on 
the species found or introduced by Farrer 
invaluable. Primroses were always nearest 
Farrer’s heart, and until he went to Upper 
Burma his interest in the Rhododendron 
genus was barely lukewarm; indeed, as 
his readers know, he had expressed himself 
of old in characteristic fashion about the genus. 
But Hpimaw opened his eyes to the incomparable 
beauty of Rhododendron, and incidentally 
opened the flood gates of his descriptive powers, 
as in his account of R. asperantum (p. 191). 
Had he lived, Rhododendron species must have 
run Primroses close in his affections. 

Of the forty-five Rhododendrons found by 
Farrer and himself, Mr. Cox rates fifteen— 
a fair proportion—as of quality, and of those 
found and introduced by Farrer, R. aiolosalpinx 
is possible the pick. Farrer found it on the 
Chimili pass at eleven to twelve thousand feet, 
in 1919 (No. 926). 

- The many fine photographs of the country 
will help stay-at-home readers to a realisation 
of its almost illimitable vastness, and some- 
thing of the difficulties the explorers had to 
contend with. They are worthy of more 
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careful attachment to the pages then the pub- 
lishers have seen fit to give them. There is but an 
occasional misprint, and the index is scrappy. 

Farrer’s place in botany and horticulture 
is not easy to define. His reputation as a 
collector of Asiatic plants rests on the results of 
his exploration of Southern Kansu in 1914-1915, 
and the journey which is the subject of this book. 


` Had he lived to continue his work he would 


doubtless have gone down to posterity as a 
great collector; and as it is, notwithstanding 
the ill-luck which dogged him, his three years 
of adventure have enriched gardens with several 
fine things. Their number would have increased 
had his Kansu journey not coincided with the 
opening years of the war, when but little atten- 
tion could be given to the voluminous material 
he sent home. Comparison between Farrer 
and other collectors is valueless, for he had only 
been in Asia three years when he died, and he 
was unlike anyone. His unbounded enthusiasm 
often led him astray in his judgments of plants 
from the gardener’s point of view, and those 
judgments were often revised: but his swans 
were seldom geese; and though, in a sense, 
he never grew up, he brought all the resources 
of a whimsical personality, a cultivated and 
alert mind, and a memory keen beyond 
the ordinary to bear on the ruling passion of 
his life. Gardeners throughout the world 


are in his debt. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 
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PRUNING HARDY FRUITS. 


For many years it has been the practice of 
most gardeners to carry out the main operations 
of pruning hardy fruits at any convenient 
time through the winter. It is true, of course, 
that some pruning has been done at other periods, 
e.g., most advocates of the super-pruning 
system carry out what is called summer-pruning, 
but even they prune in winter by’again shorten- 
ing the growths during the dormant season. 

As to the respective merits of the various 
methods of pruning—hard pruning, light prun- 
ing, spur pruning and extension pruning—TI do 
not propose to discuss, but I would like to 
consider the question: When is the right time 
to cut a tree? I know that the answer from 
some growers will be: never. If, however, 
the question is considered, even the most 
extreme advocate of the natural methods of 
growing trees must admit that some pruning 
is necessary. From the bud or graft stage, 
the tree has to be shaped, and after the main 
outline of the tree has been laid down, the head 
has to be kept reasonably thin. The question 
then, is just as important to those who prune 
lightly as to those who closely spur-prune. 
“The plan of winter pruning has been followed 
in the past for at least three reasons : 1, The main 
work of pruning can be done more conveniently 
during the comparatively slack winter period 
than at any other time ; 2, In the past growers 
have paid a great deal of attention to the 
bleeding of cut plant tissue, and have been 
inclined to think that the safest time to cut 
plant tissue was during the dormant season ; 
3, Many have been in the habit of somewhat 
confusing the drying of cut plant tissue with the 
healing of the same. It would, perhaps, not 
be out of place here to examine these three 
reasons in a little more detail. 

l. Undoubtedly it is a great help to most 
main work of pruning done 


owers to get the 
z It would appear, too, that 


at a slack period. ; e i 
the work can be done fairly effectively during 


the winter, but I often wonder if growers 
do not deceive themselves over this. Quite 
apart from the fact that woody stems may, or 
may not, heal during the winter, is the fact 
that some of the pruning generally done in winter 
could be done better during the growing season. 
To make the point clearer, let me take the 


case of an established tree—of Apple, 


Pear or Plum. No matter to which school 
(hard pruners or light pruners) we belong, 
I think that all are agreed that the first essential 
is the removal of diseased wood. Most of the 
dead wood in fruit trees is due to fungous attack, 
and many fungi do not produce spores until the 


tissue in which they are living has been killed. 
To remove the diseased parts so soon as possible 


-ia the best method of control we have for certain 


troublesome diseases, and yet this work is often 
badly done. The diseased and dead wood 
could at least be better seen during the growing 
season than during the dormant season, e.g., 
apart from asilver-leaf, the most common disease 
among Plums is possibly wither-tip, Sclerotinia 
cinerea, formerly called Monilia cinerea. 

The most efiective control for this disease 
is the removal of diseased portions, which 
is perfectly easy to do during summer, and ex- 
ceedingly difficult to do in winter, except on 
very small trees. To cut out some of the 
diseased shoots and leave in some is not the best 
of practice. It may be cue to the season, 
but the fact remains that some Plum growers 
whose trees missed a crop last season, took 
advantage of not having a crop to harvest, 
to cut the wither-tip out. This season 
they have had a good crop of Plums and the 
wither-tip appears to be much reduced. I 
feel certain that although it is very convenient 
to get most of the pruning done in winter, 
the practice is responsible for much diseased wood 
being left in. This is unfortunate, because 
the removal of diseased wood is perhaps the 
only detail of the practice of pruning on which 
all are agreed. 

2. Many gardeners have come to the 
conclusion that it is dangerous to cut trees 
except in the dormant season. This idea is 
probably based on the fact that damage and 


sometimes death results when certain plants are ' 


pruned in the spring. Because vines and 
certain Conifers bleed very badly when cut in 
spring, most gardeners think that spring pruning 
is wrong, and that the only safe time to cut 
woody tissue is at the time when the cuts do not 
show any sign of moisture at the surface, 
namely, winter. Some gardeners have noticed 
that if woody tissue is cut when it is in full leaf 
bleeding does not take place to any extent and 
that a callus forms very quickly. However, 
many still cling to the ruling that winter is the 
only time to cut woody tissues. 

3. Very closely linked up with the above 
question of bleeding is the confusion that 
has, and in the majority of minds still exists, 
between the drying of cut plant tissue and the 
healing of the same. Priestley and Woffenden* 
have shown that when Potato tubers are cut 
into two sets and the cut surfaces exposed 
to air and sunlight, the cut surface does not form 
@ continuous sheet of suberin. If, on the 
contrary, the cut tubers are kept under con- 
ditions where the newly exposed surfaces do 
not dry quickly, a continuous layer of suberin 
is formed in a short period. 

This is rather in conflict with what many 
have thought, who have inclined to the view 
that if cut tubers could be prevented from 
bleeding, or rather, if the cut surface dried 
quickly, cut sets healed up and the resulting 
plants did better when planted, hence the 
practice of dipping cut Potato sets in lime, soot, 
dry soil, etc. If the cut surface remained dry, 
growers have been satisfied that everything was 
in order; on the other hand, if the cut surface 
bled a little, they have been afraid that all was 
not well. 

Recent research has shown that these con- 
clusions have no reliable basis. Swarbriek}+ has 
shown that certain twigs cut in winter remain 
open wounds until the following late Bpring ; 
whereas in twigs cut during late spring and 
summer the wound healed very quickly and 
within a very short period became closed, 
inasmuch that disease organisms failed to enter. 

The above three paragraphs may be an 
attempt to defend the practice of winter 
pruning; the defence advanced is probably 
not complete, and many other reasons could 
no doubt be found as to why most pruning is 
done in winter. Yet if recent research work 
be correct. it seems to show that growers 
have been wrong. To prune fruit trees during 
winter is to cause as Many open wounds as there 
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are cuts made; disease organisms can enter 
readily through these wounds and new seats 
of disease are set up. I am aware that growers 
have painted large wounds with tar to keep out 
disease organisms, but Brooks and Moore* 
inform us that tar is unsatisfactory, and that 
something else is better. Brooks and Moore 
when writing of Stereum purpureum state; 
‘* At most times of the year infection took place 
as readily through the gas tar as through 
unprotected wounds.” Even if painting cut 
surfaces with tar or any other substance did 
keep out disease, it is only practical to treat 
the large cuts ; all the small wounds must remain 
untreated. Brooks and Moore show that 
certain substances do help to keep out the organ- 
isms of Stereum purpureum, but Swarbriek’s 
work goes to show that the best protection 
of all is when wounds are made during May, 
June, July and August, because wounds made 
during these months plug up very rapidly. 
This work of Swarbriek seems to explain the 
statement of Brooks and Moore in the above 
paper. “It has been found that the fungus 
can generally infect fresh wounds readily 
throughout the year, except during June, July 
and August.”’ 

How can growers make the best use of this 
research work ? It appears certain that from 
the standpoint of plant disease, winter pruning 
is wrong. If growers can manage to put these 
new facts into practice they should do something 
towards making their fruit trees more healthy. 
There are, of course, practical difficulties to 
be overcome, ¢.g., it would be impossible to 
spur-pruneinJuneand July. Itwould seem that 
of the two schools of pruners those who only 
thin their trees would be best able to make use 
of this research work. All thinning, apart from 
the question of labour, could be done Just 
as well during June and July as at any other 
time. Those who spur-prune are not placed 
in quite such an easy position; they could 
carry out their programme of summer pruning 
as hitherto, but it would seem that the final 
spurring would be best left until so late as 18 
practical in the following spring. Somerset. 


WALL FRUIT TREES. 
rees on 


THE pruning and fastening of fruit t 
walls should now receive attention. Where 
summer pruning was resorted to earlier in the 
season, all that remains to be done now is to 
shorten the growths already cut back to four 
or five buds, otherwise the spurs they are forming 
will soon grow long and unsightly: — and to 
reduce the leading shoots to the desired length. 
This applies to Pear and Apple trees growing 
against walls, whether they are trained 48 single 
cordons or as horizontal or fan-trained speci- 
mens, but in the case of Plums a more rational 
form of pruning is desirable, and this 18 best 
performed by removing old, worn-out branches 
and training in young shoots in their places. 

These young shoots may be shortened to about 
two-thirds of their length if the tips are not 
properly ripened, and the short side spurs 
formed on them will, in course of time, produce 
quantities of flower-buds. 

Young trees which have a tendency to grow 
rapidly should be examined carefully and al] ties 
which are liable to compress the bark removed. 
The modern, methods of wiring garden walls 
is a great advantage and permits of facto 
the shoota speedily and securely. More t 
Cherries, which require a great amount y 
tving each season, may be fastened to lengths he 
sheep-netting secured to the walls. As the 
wires cross every four or five inc 
may be made secure easily, no mat 
direction they are trained. H. 

WINTER SPRAYING. 

A quiet day should be chosen to spray fruit 
trees with one or other of the winter wee 
now so highly recommended, taking care 
observe the instructions given with the various 
preparations, 

The older methods of spraying 
soda washes is now bee superseded by the 
newer carbolic specifics, which are 8SH to 
very effective in destroying the eggs of 
e Brooks, F. T.. and Moore, W, ©. Silver Leat Disease 

Jour. of Pomology, Vol. V p. 61-97 
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etc., without burning of the bark of the trees, 
which ‘sometimes accompanied the eaustic 
soda treatment. Where fungous diseases are 
prevalent, such as canker and scab, a thorough 
spraying with a lime-sulphur wash, just before 
the buds begin to develop, is one of the best 
remedies. The spraying may be repeated in a 
diluted form after the trees are past the flowering 
stage, with excellent results. Too much em- 
phasis, however, cannot be laid on the fact that 
very old Lichen-covered and canker-infested 
fruit trees are better removed and burned, 
as they form a centre of infection for young, 
healthy trees which are planted in their vicinity, 
and it is generally a waste of time and energy 
to try to cleanse them. A. T. Harrison. 


——— 
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PRUNING HARDY SHRUBS. 


THE winter pruning of hardy shrubs calls for 
attention, and witha few exceptions, this should 
take the form of careful thinning rather than 
hard pruning. 

The various species of Prunus, Pyrus and, in 
fact, any deciduous shrubs, the branches of 
which have become unduly crowded, should be 
thinned judiciously. Others which are exceed- 
ing their allotted space and overcrowding 
their neighbours, may be shortened back, 
but in all cases the branches should either be 
removed entirely or pruned back to a junction 
or fork ; unsightly stumps should on no account 
be left, for the whole art of this system of pruning 
is to make it as inconspicuous as possible. 

After the pruning is completed all the cut 
surfaces should be painted with gas tar; this 
will make the exposed wood waterproof and 
prevent the entry of fungous spores. 

Syringas, Deutzias, Philadelphus, Diervillas, 
ete, are better pruned immediately after 
flowering, but if this has been neglected, and the 
bushes have become dense, a light thinning 
of the older wood will benefit the plants, even 
if it means the loss of a few flowers. 

The pruning of such autumn-flowering shrubs 
as Buddleia variabilis, Caryopteris Mastacanthus, 
the hybrid Ceanothuses, and the shrubby 
Spiraea japonica, which are usually pruned 
fairly hard, should be deferred for a few weeks 
or they may be induced to commence growth 
too early and be injured by spring frosts. 

Hydrangea paniculata is often pruned too 
drastically, for although larger panicles of flowers 
may be secured for a tiine by hard pruning, 
this eventually leads to the weakening and 
probable death of the plant. H. paniculata is 
a comparatively long-lived and first-class 
hardy shrub if it is given rational treatment. 
The only pruning necessary is a slight shortening 
of the old flowering growths to retain a shapely 
Specimen, and a light thinning of the growths 
if they become too dense. F.C. P. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


SORREL. 


SORREL does not seem to be grown to any 
great extent, although it has been known to 
horticulturists for many years. 

? McIntosh, in his Practical Gardener, states : 
X There are several species cultivated, and of 
em some slight varieties differing in the 
succulency of their leaves, which is their principal 
merit. Sorrel is used in soups, salads and 
sauces, and very generally on the continent as 
a Spinach.” 

Ries one need hesitate to cultivate Sorrel, 
the plants may either be purchased or raised 
rom seeds. 

ane plants are not fastidious as to soil or 
Rall ae they grow splendidly when in 
ne ultivated and somewhat heavy land, 
B arge- and small-leaved forms doing equally 

T when grown on the same border. 

he seeds should be sown in the spring or 
any time throughout the summer, in shallow 
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drills made twelve inches to fifteen inches apart. 
If the seeds are sown thinly, the seedlings 
may be allowed to grow without thinning. 
By this method good plants will be obtained 
in a few months. f 

The small-leaved variety is compact in appear- 
ance and produces medium-sized leaves in 
quantity. Some plants of the large-leaved 
kind exhibit reddish-coloured flower stems, 
while other plants have green flower stems. 
Both types of the large kind are much coarser- 
looking than the small-leaved variety. 

To increase the stock vegetatively, large 
plants should be taken up in the early part of 
the year and the crowns divided, or cut in such 
a way that each portion will have roots attached. 
The divided portions should be set out singly 
in rows, D. A., Midlothian. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE 


If not already harvested, this cron should 
now be lifted and stored, selecting ~uitable-sized 
and shapely tubers for planting sə soon as 
possible. If this crop is not in great demand 
and the ground it is occupying can be 
spared, there is an advantage in allowing 
the roots to remain in the soil for a second season, 
the resultant crop being, naturally, very much 
heavier. 

If thia plan is followed, however, some 
protective measures should be employed 
where pheasants are numerous, as these birds 
have a pronounced liking for Artichokes, and 
dig or scratch their way down to the tubers 
with an almost uncanny instinct. A. T. H. 


HOME CORRESPONOENCE. 


- Failure with Celery.—With reference to the 
letter by “F.K.” (p. 477,vol. LXX X) on the faiiure 
of his Celery, I have also a complete failure identi- 
cal with his, except that I have had an attack of 
Celery disease causing the foliage to appear 
as though scorched. I planted 1,000 plants 
in three batches; Sutton’s Dwarf, Sutton's 
White and Grove Red; they were planted in 
properly prepared trenches as is usual to 
produce good heads. Grove Red, planted in 
July, has made practically no growth, the others 


hardly any more, yet root action has been 
plentiful and clean, but top growth has been 
practically nil. I am pulling up the whole lot 
and preparing for Peas. I saw another similar 
case a few weeks ago near here. Our soil is 
fairly heavy, resting on chalk, by the river 
Test near Andover. Æ. O., Stockbridge. 


Biennial Cropping of Apples.—The tendency 
to biennial cropping in Apples, which Grigor 
Roy denies (p. 496), is recognised by many 
research workers in this country and in America. 
Some varieties, of course, possess the habit in 
much more pronounced degree than others. 
I find that, whilst most varieties tend to become 
biennial croppers as the trees age, some exhibit 
the habit from the beginning of their bearing 
life, long before they have ceased to make 
vigorous growth or begun to carry crops heavy 
enough to need thinning. I do not say that 
such trees are always absolutely barren in their 


‘off’ year; but they have a tendency to bear 
I find 


alternately good and very light crops. 
this notably with Bramley’s Seedling. It has 
long been my belief that the biennial bearing 
habit is responsible for many of the crop failures 
that are attributed to frost and other unfavour- 
able weather at blooming time, at any rate, 
in the south of England. ‘Take the past season, 
for instance. The weather at blooming time 
was bad, I admit. In spite of this, some trees 
managed to set a full crop ; and they were those 
trees Which did not bear in the previous year. 
On my own place, for instance, blocks of 
Bramley’s Seedling which did not bear in 1925 
cropped abundantly in 1926, and vice versa. 
Yet blossoming conditions were the same for 
all. Also a neighbour, for whom 1926 happened 
to be the “ on ” year, secured quite a good crop 
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of most of the varieties in a plantation separated 
from mine only by a hedge. Thinning the 
fruit is routine practice with me for all crops 
that require it; but I have not found it to be 
a remedy for biennial bearing. It has failed 
also in such experiments of which I have seen 
reports. Apparently, the relief to the tree 
comes too late. Thinning the bloom is said to 
have been more successful. Cropping depends 
on nutritive conditions within the tree; and 
these are influenced mainly by the amount 
of crop in the previous season and the weather 
of that season. Mr. A. H. Lees, of the Long 
Ashton Research Station, after an examination 
of cropping and weather records for many years 
back, comes to this conclusion (Journal of 
Pomology, vol. V, No. 3). He advances very 
reasonable explanations for the exceptions to 
biennial bearing, wiich occur from time to 
time. With regard to the attempts which 
have been made to overcome biennial bearing, 
the most hopeful results have followed 
special methods of manuring; but nothing 
very definite has been achieved over any 
long period, so far as I have seen. It 
seems possible that the remedy, if there is 
one, may be found in some combination of 
pruning and manuring. Obviously the problem 
is of immense importance to market growers ; 
and any one who solves it will do a great service 
to horticulture. Market Grower. 


Rabbits and Mice Damaging Fruit Trees.— 
Where rabbits are plentiful it may be necessary 
to protect the stems of young trees with wire- 
netting to a height of four feet, or the stems 
may be painted with some distasteful material. 
A suitable mixture may be prepared by reducing 
fresh cow manure to a consistency of paste 
and adding sufficient tar to make it adhesive. 
Field voles are also very destructive in some 
districts and do much harm to fruit trees. 
They frequently gnaw the bark just below the 
soil level, and their depredations may easily 
go on unobserved until much damage is done. 
They sometimes climb into the trees also and 
gnaw around the spurs. This evil is very difficult 
to combat, as extermination by trapping is 
scarcely possible and painting the bark with a 
distasteful preparation seems to be the only 


remedy. A. 


Salvia Pittieri.—I have been much interested 
in the reference to Salvia Pittiert in recent 
numbers of The Gardeners’ Chronicle. Your 
correspondent, Mr. Bolas, most kindly sent me 
young plants of his 8. Pittieri in bloom, and they 
prove to be the same as the plant I grow as 
S. fulgens. My plant was determined for me 
by the authorities at Kew several years ago, 
when they asked me for cuttings, as at that time 
it was not being grown there. Are S. Pittieri 
and S. fulgens one and the same species ? 
Or, if distinct, is the former now in cultivation ? 
I believe it was first listed by Messrs. Gauntlett 
about 1914, and the description in their catalogue 
agrecs well with S. fulgens. In mild districts 
S. fulgens is a magnificent plant where it is quite 
hardy and quickly forms a bush eight feet high 
in a sheltered border. The large, bright scarlet 
flowers are borne in profusion from mid-summer 
till hard frost puts an end to them. I have often 
had the plant in flower at Christmas. N. G. 


Hadden, West Porlock, Somerset. 


Value of Deep Trenching.— Referring to the 
value of deep trenching, as demonstrated in 
your issue of December 18, the very marked 
difference in the Broccoli on the trenched and 
on the dug land at Aldenham shows very con- 
clusively the value of the former, although many 
wil ask, Where is the money to come from to 
pay the worker? That it pays no one can 
deny, but the trouble is often to get owners 
to realise that it does pay, consequently the 
greater the publicity Mr. Beckett’s pictures 
receive, the greater should be the productiveness 
of the land. In these days of vast unemploy- 
ment, this appears to me an opportunity 
which should not be lost. Let ‘ the pictures 
tell the story.” My knowledge of the actual 
value of deep trenching is limited to providing 
& good root-run by the opening up and pulver- 
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ising of the soil. thereby providing better 

i and paradoxically increasing the 
available water content of the soil for the use of 
the plante. Doubtless, Mr, Beckett could give 
more and better reasons. I have been informed 
that deep trenching is a good practice to combet 
the trouble among Strawberries, and I shall be 
pleased to know if readers have found it prevent, 
or cure, the very marked weakness which has 
been prevalent among Strawberries for the past 
four or five years. J. E. 


Salvia carduacea.—I recently had the Thistle- 
leaved Sage through my hands, and it may be 
considered as curious as it is rare. At first sight 
I took it to be Morina longifolia, but the dissec- 
tion of the flowers soon dispelled that view. 
It is figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 4874, 
and there the floral leaves are compared to those 
of Morina persica. Bentham in giving the 
specific name, has compared it to a Thistle 
(Carduus), and this is not inapt, considering the 
spiny character of the foliage and bracts. There 
is only one species of Salvia with spiny foliage 
and it comes from California, where the dry 
climate would seem to have developed this 
peculiar habit. The flowers are pale purple, 
with deep orange-coloured anthers, and though 
the plant cannot be described as showy, it is 
certainly conspicuous. S. carduacea was first 
introduced by Messrs. Veitch, of the Exeter 
and Chelsea nurseries, and was figured in the 
Bot., Mag. from specimens obtained from that 
firm. It was discovered by Mr. Lobb, their 
collector, in 1854, and appeared as an introduced 

lant in the following year. The traveller 

ouglas and Dr. Coulter collected the species 
in 1833 in several of California, including 
the Sacramento Valley, Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino. J. F. 


Saxifraga Cotyledon icelandica.—In his notes, 
on p. 471, vol. LXXX, Sir Herbert Maxwell 
pointed out that Saxifraga Cotyledon icelandica 
has no connection with Iceland. As a matter 
of fact, is ‘‘icelandica’”’ the correct name ? 
In the chapter on Saxifraga in The English 
Rock Garden, the late Mr. Farrer remarks: 
—“' the finest (variety of S. cotyledon) is the 
superb S. c. islandica, from the far north, 
with enormous rosettes, often more than a foot 
across in tones of iron and bronze, 
with the most amazing spike to match of four 
or five feet on the oolitic limestone 
of the garden at St. Johns, at Oxford, whence 
it first broke forth upon a dazzled world, it 
thrives, or throve with all its might.” I was 
interested in Mr. Elliott’s note on Saxifraga 
Cotyledon (vol. LX XX, p. 427), having grown 
S. C. pyramidalis for over twenty years in pote, 
as a decorative subject for the cool greenhouse. 
There is one detail in his method of culture 
we do not practice, that is the removal of 
the side growths or off-sets from the growing 
plant after it is first potted until it reaches the 
flowering stage. After flowering the rosette 
is useless, so that if the offsets removed are not 
preserved, the grower would be without a 
stock for another year. We remove the offsets 
after flowering, and dibble them into boxes, 
grading and placing them in small pots when they 
are established. F. 


Vita Glass for Orchid Seedlings——Has any 
reader of The Gardeners’ Chronicle tried Vita 
glase—that allows the ultra-violet rays to pass 
through and has proved such a boon to crippled 
children and others—for seedling Orchids ? 
I find our seedlings of Odontoglossum practically 
stand still during the four dark winter months, 
and some damp off during very humid periods. 
Our climate, here, has usually 90% of humidity, 
and, naturally, during the coal strike, when for 
some time our houses were down to 43°, we lost 
more than our usual percentage. I have three 
houses, about forty feet by twelve feet ; the 
first two communicate under the _ staging, 


and Odontoglossum crispum germinates very 
freely in the first house, but hardly at all in the 
second, although the temperature must be the 
same in each as there is communication near the 
pipes, but not at all in the third house, although 
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the conditions ap the same in all three. 
I cannot help thinking that this new glass is going 
to prove 4 great boon to horticulture generally, 
and for seedling Orchids in particular, especially 
during winter, therefore I would very much 
value the opinion of others regarding its use. 
R. Brooman White, Ard- darroch, Garelochhead, 


Dumbartonshire. 
Thrips on Orchid Seedlings.—-No doubt some 


of your numerous readers can help me in my 
difficulty. We are very much bothered with 
thrips, notwithstanding all our efforts to combat 
the pest. Our houses are surrounded by trees, 
and I fancy fresh batches of thrips come in from 
these. What we require is some sort of deterrent 
such as Tobacco leaves placed on the hot-water 
pipes, but price precludes their use in this country, 
although the Belgian growers use them on all 
occasions, and thrips are an unknown quantity— 
to them. I am wondering whether camphor 
would be of any use ; as camphor is derived from 
a tree, would the emanations be injurious, say, 
to seedlings of Odontoglossums ? R. Brooman 
White, Arddarroch, Garelochhead, Dumbartonshire. 


THE MANAGEMENT GF BOWLING 
GREENS. 


THE bowling season of 1926 ended in a week of 
glorious weather, and when the end of September 
arrived the conditions for bowling were so 
favourable that many clubs extended their 
season of play for a week. This, however, 
was not possible on most municipal greens 
where work had been arranged to be commenced 
so soon as play was over. In view of the 
fine summer the turf in most cases showed 
signs of wear, and rest from play came none too 
soon for the good of the greens. ; 

Bowling greens require very careful attention 

during the autumn and spring owing to the 
nature of their construction, and one of the most 
essential details is keeping the surface dead 
true. 
At the close of a long season's play the turf 
is sure to become worn baily in places, and some 
parts of the green may need relaying. The 
green-keeper should determine early the amount 
of turf required for replacement, so that it is 
at hand before severe weather sets in. Make 
the area to be relaid square at the edges, place 
the new turves with the apex pointing to one 
corner of the green so that they are laid diagon- 
ally, and take care that each turf is dead level 
With the existing surface. After worn places 
have received attention, the next point to 
consider is the question of weeds, which must 
be removed entirely and in such a manner 
that the least possible disturbance of the surface 
is occasioned. Holes or depressions made 
in removing weeds should be made good with 
sea sand ; it may be necessary to plug big holes 
made in removing large weeds with small pieces 
of turf pushed in with the fingers. The chief 
weed of Cumberland turf is the Sea-pink, which 
must be eradicated, stolons and all, and in new 
greens may not wholly disappear under two 
or three seasons. Take care to keep paths and 
turf in the vicinity of the green free from 
weeds, and never allow grass to seed near 
bowling greens. Clover should never be per- 
mitted but removed directly a plant of it is 
detected. 

When returfing and weeding are completed, 
next ascertain whether the surface is perfectly 
level. Newly-laid greens are sure to have 
sunk in some places and these parts must be 
made true. This is best done by removing the 
turf and placing sufficient sea sand under to 
ensure a perfectly level surface. 

In some greens, especially those constructed 
on a soil base, worms are troublesome and should 
be exterminated either in early autumn or spring. 
Worm casts make accurate play impossible, 
and the continual brushing of the casts injures 
the surface and exposes the roots of the grasses. 
The treatment is as follows: leave the ground 
unrolled for some days in order that the worms 
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may open up their runs, then, on a warm, moist 
day, distribute a reliable worm-killer at the 
rate of half-a-pound per square yard of surface ; 
a full-sized green (forty-two yards by forty-two 
yards) will require six to seven hundredweights 
of the worm-killer. Water the turf by means 
of a hose, using sufficient to make the worm. 
destroyer into a lather on the surface. The 
worms, when they reach the open, are not 
always killed and should be swept up and carted 
away at once. 

The next important detail is the application 
of sand and manure as a top-dressing. Mix 
six cubic yards of finely-sifted sea-sand with 
two hundredweights of grass fertiliser. Dis- 
tribute the mixture over the green and work 
it into the turf by the back of a wooden rake 
or the special implement made for the purpose. 
The small depressions and hollows will become 
filled with the sand and the surface made true. 
With these operations completed no further 
attention is needed until early spring, when it 
becomes necessary to prepare for the coming 
season’s play. Arthur Keeling, Park Super- 
intendent, Southend. 


GLASGOW BOTANIC GARDERS. 


Tue Botanic Gardens in the Great Western 
Road, Glasgow, are really the third institution 
of the kind founded in the city. The first 
botanic garden, called “the Physic Garden, 
consisted of a portion of College Green, High 
Street, which was set apart about 1790 by the 
University authorities for the cultivation of 
medicinal planta, and it was reserved for 
students. 

In 1815, Mr. James Hopkirk of Dalbeth, 
who was an enthusiastic botanist, formed 4 
society for the purpose of establishing a botanic 
garden that would be available for the citizens. 
As he had great influence among the Glasgow 
merchants, Mr. Hopkirk’s scheme was speedily 
successful, and in 1816, Dr. Cleland, the City 
Chamberlain, wrote thus: ‘‘ The subscribers 
to the Royal Botanic Garden were erected into 
a Corporation by the Prince Regent and Council ; 
Dr. William Jackson Hooker so justly dis- 
tinguished for scientific acquirements, 18 the 
first Professor.” Sir William Jackson Hooker 
was Regius Professor of Botany at Glasgow 
University, and afterwards the famous Director 
of Kew Gardens. It was he who persuaded 
the college authorities to contribute & large 
sum towards the Botanic Garden project oD 
the condition that the place might be used for 
teaching botany to the students. 


In 1816, a plot of ground, eight acres in extent, 
was purchased at the west end of Sauchiehall 
Royal Crescent 


Road, stretching from the present 

southwards to Dumbarton Road, and bor 

on the east by what is now Claremont Street. 
The ground was laid out in the following year, 
and Mr. Hopkirk presented many specimens 
from his own garden at Dalbeth. Though a 
covered with streets and tenements the spo 
was quite rural at that time, the only houses 
near being the villages of Anderston and Fin- 
nieston on one side and Partick on the other. 
Before twenty years had elapsed the buildings 
were encroaching upon the neighbourhood 10 
all directions; and in 1838 it was a 
expedient to sell the ground of the old aari 
garden to the builders who had projected age 
to occupy its site. The whole of the space 


now occupi reets and modern terraces; 
ow occupied by stree nd aite where 


and Finnieston Station is directly oppo 
the gate of the garden stood, in Dumbarton 
len came to 


Road. Thus the second Botanic Gare tively 
an end, after having had but a comparat 
short existence. io 


The Royal Botanie Garden Company W ed for 
wound up at this period, but was continu fa 
the purpose of establishing a similar institu a 
elsewhere, Tn 1839, ground was acquire in 
the Great Western Road, where it 18 A ee 
existence. This roud had been Ore ad: 


several streets had been laid out in ardens 
but there were no houses nearer to the 8 


a ee e ç — 
- i + P “4 f 
ale + mn a t ne 


than a few terraces in the neighbourhood of 
what is now St. George’s Cross, and the site 
was surrounded by green fields. The bridge over 
the Kelvin, on the line of the Great Western 
Road, was built in 1838-40, enlarged in 1859, 
and reconstructed in 1891; but it was chiefly 
used as an access to Hillhead, until the Wood- 
lands Road Bridge was built over the Kelvin 
in 1853. When the Botanic Gardens ground was 
purchased in 1839 the whole district was rural, 
the only houses being a few small cottages 
with thatched roofs scattered about the site, 
the last of which remained in existence till 1880. 
The nearest mansions were North Woodside 
House, Kelvinside, Gairbraid and Byres of 
Partick. 

The ground for the new Botanic Gardens 
extended to twenty-two acres, and the place 
was ready for occupation in 1842, though many 
additional glasshouses were erected after- 
wards. The scheme was carried out on a much 
larger scale than was ever contemplated by 
the projectors. The expense of conducting 
such an undertaking was too much for the private 
subscribers ; in 1863 an effort was made to 
inrcease the revenue, and several magnificent 
gifts of money were made by private citizens. 
This did not serve to make the concern pros- 
perous, however. The Corporation of Glasgow 
was appealed to, and money was advanced on 
bonds upon the property. 

Another difficulty arose through the 
acquicition of what seemed at first a splendid 
addition to the Botanic Gardens. in 1871, 
Mr. John Kibble agreed to remove his mag- 
nificent conservatory from Coulport, and to 
re-erect it in the gardens under the name of the 
Kibble Palace. He stipulated that he should 
have a free lease of the place for twenty-one 
years for concerts and other similar purposes ; 
but this arrangement had ultimately a deleterious 
effect upon the Gardens. The Directors found 
it necessary to buy out this right and to recon- 
struct the Kibble Palace as a winter garden. 

These expenses plunged the affair into a 
hopeless state of debt, and in 1887 the Corpora- 
tion, as principal bond-holder, was invited to 
take possession of the Gardens. By the Act 
of 1891, whereby Hillhead and Kelvinside were 
annexed to Glasgow, it was provided that the 


Botanic Gardens should be ranked as one of the - 


public parks. The debt due to the Town Council 
at this time was about £60,000 ; a part of the 
ground called Montgomery Wood, extending 
to eight-and-a-half acres, was purchased for 
£3,800 and added to the Gardens, and thus 
the whole cost to the city has amounted to about 
£64,000, which includes all the conservatories 
and rare plants. The Kibble Palace is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the finest structures of its 
kind in Europe. A. H. Millar. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


_Bricaton Corporation has under considers- 
tion a scheme, drawn up by the Superintendent 
of the public parks and gardens, for the trans- 
formation of Preston Park into a Continental 
Park of terrace and alpine gardens, boulevards, 
and a lake six acres in acrea. ‘The estimated 


cost is £50,000. 


TEIGNMOUTH Urban District Council has under 
Consideration the question of the purchase 
of the Clifden Estate, with the residence, for 
the provision of a public park and pleasure 


ground. 
_ Atsacer Urban District Council has given 


Pe one to the survevor to draft a scheme 
or the provision of a recreation ground. 


THE Parks Committee of Edinburgh recom- 
oe the laying out of ground at Chessel's 
Court as a recreation ground, at a cost of 
£2(M), 
da NuiMoVTH Parish Council has approved 
for ha submitted by the Landward Committee 
Red he reclamation of the Redding Loch, 

elding Village, and its conversion into a 
recreation ground. 


© X eximium Shackletontt. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


THE December monthly meeting of this 
Society was held: at 5, St. Andrew's Square, 
Edinburgh, when Mr. W. J. Thomson, Pre- 
sident, occupied the chair. A paper was read by 
Mr. Adam Knight, Brayton, Carlisle, on ‘ The 
Educational Value of Horticultural Exhibitions.” 

The exhibits were: Sweet Peas, by Mr. D. 
ARMSTRONG, The Drum, Edinburgh; Chrysan 
themum Yellow Favourite, by Messrs. Wm. 
MARSHALL AND Co., Belleisle Gardens, Ayr. 
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MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1926.—-Committee pre- 
sent: J. B. Adamson, Esq. (in the chair), Messrs. 
H. Astley-Bell, C. Branch, A. Burns, A. Con- 
ingsby, J. Cypher, J. Evans, A. Keeling, D. 
McLeod, E. W. Thompson and H. Arthur 
(Secretary). 

First CLASs CERTIFICATES. 

Cypripedium Crusader (Lucifer x Julian).— 
A fine flower; the dorsal sepal measures nearly 
three-and-a-half inches across and has a crimson 
ground and white margin; the lip is mahogany 
colour, the petals being a lighter shade, 

Cypripedium Christo-Moorei (nito Hallit x Lady 
Dillon x Christopher Grand Duke Nicholas). — 
The large, dorsal sepal has a white-green base 
and purple spots with purple lines up the centre ; 
the petals are green with bronze lines, 

Cypripedium Chriaspostum var. Amy Moore.— 
The dorsal sepal which measures four inches 
across, has a spotted base and a deep white 
margin. 

Cypripedium Baldur, Westonbirt variety (G. F. 
Moore x Niobe).—A flower of good shape ; the 


dorsal sepal has crimson markings and a green 
the petals and lip are coloured dark 


base ; 
brown. The above four were from S. GRATRIX, 
Esq. 

Cypripedium Lucifer, Holford's variety.— 


A well-shaped flower; the dorsal sepal has 
crimson lines with a green base; the lip and 
petals resemble those of C. Niobe. From Mrs. 
GRATRIX. 

Brasso-Cattleya British Queen var. Thunderer. 
—A large, well-shaped flower with a broad, 
spreading lip that is well frilled. From J. B. 
ADAMSON, Esq. 

Cypripedium Ranleigh (Bianca x Christopher). 
—This Hower has a yellow dorsal sepal with a 
broad, white margin. From H. J. BROMILOW, 
ssq. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Odontioda Leeana var. Illustre ; O. Marjorie 
var. Armeniaca ; Cypripedium Royalist (Germain 
Opoix X gigas); Laelio-Cattleya Schröderae, 
var. Princeps; L.-C. Schréderae var. Luna ; 
Cattleya Maggie Raphael alba var. Erquisia ; 
Cypripedium Anita (Bianca x Sanacderae). 
From J. B. ADAMSON, Esq. 

Cypripedium Clara Gibbons ( Troilus Craven- 
ianum x Harefield Hall); C. Cathie Redmayne 
(Troilus x Beryl); C. Chrispostum The Prince. 
From D. Loss Situ, Esq. 

Cypripedium Bendigo (Niobe x Bronzino) ; 
C. Imperator (Alcibiades x Pyramus). From 
Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, Lrv. 

Cypripedium Shamus var. Shaun. From 
Mrs. Bruce and Miss WRIGLEY. 

Odontioda Cardinale var. Dora (Schriderae 

From Mrs. P. SMITH, 

Cypripedium Nesta, Westonbirt variety. From 
S. GRATRIX, bsq. 

Cypripedium Mrs. Eley (Christopher x 
Warrior).—From Messrs. A. J. KEELING AND 


NONS. 
GROUPS. 


J. B. ADAMSON, Esq., Blackpool (gr. Mr. 
J. Howes), staged a group to which a Gold 
Medal was awarded. 


B. 


A Gold Medal was also awarded to a group 
staged by S. Grarrix, Esq, West Point (gr. 


Mr. C. Branch). 
Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, 


were awarded a Silver-gilt Medal for a miscel- 


laneous group of Orchids. 
A Large Silver Medal was awarded to Mrs. 


Broce and Miss Wriciey, Bury (gr. Mr. A. 
Burns), for an exhibit. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL AND ABORI- 
CULTURAL OF IRELAND. 


THE ninety-seventh annual general meeting 
of this Society was held at the offices, 5, Moles- 
worth Street, Dublin, on December 21, 1926, 
with the President, the Marquis of Headfort, 
presiding. The report and balance sheet for 
the year ending December 1, 1926, disclosed 
a healthy and satisfactory condition of this 
veteran Irish Society. With an addition of 140 
new members during the year the roll stands 
higher than hitherto in its history, and the cash 
balance showing a credit of £274 7s. 5d., with no 
liabilities, confirmed the President’s optimistic 
views for the future. 

Sir Frederick Moore, Hon. Secretary, made 
sympathetic reference to the Society’s loss in 
the death of Sir John Ross of Bladensburg, 
K.C.V.O., a Vice-President for many years. 
The meeting was well attended, and a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman was passed by acclama- 


tion. 


Obituary. 


J. Cakebread.— It was with a deep sense of 
loss that I learned of the passing of an old 
friend, in the person of Mr. J. Cakebread, on 
Friday, December 17, for it is now many years 
since I first knew him, when he was gardener to 
the first Sir Philip Rose, Bt., and his son, 
the late Sir Philip Rose, Bt., at Rayners, Penn, 
Buckinghamshire, at the time my late father was 
bailiff on the same estate. They were colleagues 
for upwards of a quarter of a century, and the 
amicable way in which they worked together 
during those years was a fine example to all 
men. Mr. Cakebread was in his post for about 
forty years, and was a keen and clever all-round 
gardener, making a speciality of fruit, and par- 
ticularly of Strawberries in pots; he was a 
well-known exhibitor, winning many successes 
at the London and other shows of his day. 
For many years he was Churchwarden at the 
Church at Tylers Green, near Penn, where 
he was laid to rest on Wednesday, December 22. 
His wife, who is only a few months younger, 
survives, as do two sons and a daughter, and the 
many that knew him will, I know, extend their 
heartfelt sympathy to the family of this worthy 
craftsman who had reached the advanced age 
of nincty-three years. KL. Beckett. 


TRADE NOTE. 


Durina the past year, Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons received a visit from H.R.H. The Prince 
of Wales, who ‘inspected their trial grounds 
and planted a tree to commemorate his visit. 
On the occasion of the Royal Agricultural 
Society's show at Reading, the firm's exception- 
ally fine demonstration garden, and their exhibit 
of 20,000 spikes of Sweet Peas, were greatly 
admired by their Majesties, King George and 
Queen Mary. In addition to Royal favours, 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons were particularly 
successful at prominent exhibitions in 1926, 
once again winning the Sherwood Cup for the 
most meritorious group at the great Chelsea 
Show, and obtaining both the Bath and East- 
bourne Cups at the National Swéet Pea Society's 
show at Cheltenham, as well as two Gold Medals. 
During 1926, the Reading firm were awarded in 
all, five cups, a set of Coulport China (Shrewsbury 
Floral Féte), and thirty-three Gold Medals— 
a record of which even Messrs. Sutton and Sons 


may be justifiably proud. 


- ma 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


M RKET S Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 
A ° Apts Aaea t & oad. ad f 
| COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, December 28th, 1920. PP Auierican = | | Grabie, Png g—3 6 | 
! —Oregon New- -2Alicanté 1 6—3 6 FUMIGATING ADIANTUM FeErns.—S. I. Fumi- | 
town .. 12 0-13 0 | —Muscat 8 0-12 0 gating with X1 All Nicotine should not harm : 
| Plants in P i — — Winesap 10 0-10 6 ' ; Maidenhair F d vi b 
i ts in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. —Rome Beauty 9 0-10 0 | Grapes Belgian 1 6—2 0 air Ferns and vines, but do not 
i ANo Scolii = —Almeria _ ... 16 0-30 0 use the specific at full strength when the foliage 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). —Ribston Pippin, —Algerian Navel, is young. | 
, À per harrel ... 22 0-26 0 per tray 7 0—8 0 } 
r s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. Blenheim Pip- 
) Arann Erica gracilis, pin, pr barrel 22 0-26 0 demon Measan, ieo Names oF Fruit.—E. M. 1, Newton Wonder: ) 
48's, per doz. 24 0-36 0 —Stark, per a "on 6 3G 2, not ised.—H. r 
| per doz, 10 0 12 0 | —60’s, DET doz. 9 0-12 0 barrel g 18 0-24 0 | 7939509 SER ‘sed badly en ere Tene 
—elegans ... 10 0 15 0 | —hyemalis, 48's —Others  ... 18 0-20 0 | Oranges— - T y deformed ; B, Nec Plus Meuris. | 
| Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-100 | —perdoz.’ ... 24 0-300 Apples, English — —Denin  ... 16 0-30 0 J. C. W. & S. Tower of Glamis. | 
Araucarias, per —60's, per doz, 12 0-15 0 = ane 8 #Tince —Valencia ... 18 0-22 0 
; —niv : A Ibert ... 8 0-12 —Jamaic -2; à 
' doz... ° ... 30 0-42 0 o 48 oe ae ee eee Q-12 0 pial ‘eh 0 ae PEAR TREES FAILING TO FRUIT SATISFACTORILY, 
| Asparagus plu- —60's Bs . 12 0-15 0 ae she 8 0-12 0 5 i Rá ci =P. E. The name 18 Pitmaston Duchess, 
mos ... 12 0- —72's , 8 0-3 —Bramley's eaches, Belgian +. iti , 
—8prengeri 12 Dobe 0 i oe Seedling `... 10 0-20 0 pr doz. -20 0 and not aa you See ee ietur 
| Pee eee aaa Hydrangeas, white, ealitaritnn l variety and a strong grower. From your . 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 48's per doz, 24 0-30 0 Newtown Pip- | E E a oe a the tree making robust growth. , 
gaa aa ma >] ; DiN ee ye -10 6 | er doz. ‘ owering free ili i - 
32au. as 24 0-30 0 Nephrolepsis in o ogo — — Winesap. 9 0-10 0 per doz. 60100 eea ly and N ae TE 
us see -15 0 —32's y a 24 0-36 0 Bananas ... 23 0-32 6 Peara— Pp ng NECESSary an W BnoU done | 
Cacti, per tray Pal i oe Brazils, per cwt. 80 0-85 0 | —Californian at once. Pruning the strong shoots as you | 
12's, 10's ., 50—70 Palme. entia a0 Lays Cherthuti; Ret —Winter Nelis, have done only results in a thicket of strong : 
Cyclamens, 48's, og Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 ON Pere re aed SL T ast blake each succeeding year, and as you have 
OZ. on: - —large, 60's ... 5 0— Lona : 3 = K : du 
l Chrysanthemums —small a E — Naples e. — 210 gou, case... 25 0-30 0 g N a ani Toots: -of tne treca, ano 
i ns, ae i Cobnut b _07 nouri them with manure, this has accen- i 
in variety, 48's, 72's, per tray obnuts, per 1b 0 6—0 Pives, case . 20 0-25 0 tuated tl bl 
per doz. one 18 0-30 0 of 15’s see 2 6—3 0 Grape Fruit — Walnuts Gren- ue 1e trou e. Open out 8 trench u | > 
Crotons, doz... 30 0-45 0 | Solanums, 48's, —Blue Goose... 25 0-30 0 tile. bag... 10 0-12 0 few feet from the stem of the tree, and when , 
Gimi PRE perdoz. ... 12 0-180 ~British Hon- K —Naples, kiln you have dug down about one-and-a-half 
i yromum ... -< —60's, per doz, 9 0-10 0 duras we — 250 dried ... 80 0-85 0 feet or two feet, excavate beneath the roots i 
i , and endeavour to find out if there are any 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. very strong ones growing in & downward l 
| Boat dace =a a. R Ei s d, ~ sand direction. ene should = east and ; : 
adad yl „d. 8.d. sparagus, Devon 6 0- nions— you can get at them, make the ends smoot . 
| Meee 10486 | vane, irane neno olo 0 | Nalenca 8 6-100 with a aarp kn fe. | | 
cuneatum, per per bun ' 70—90 ‘Beans— Parsnips, per l 
| ’ ; . soe —hogt e a . , 
ee lu- pe Rae H ee = orainary 208 o-4 0 uae .. 46—56 REPAIRING A MULBERRY TREE.—H. A. Rather p., 
ash aaa per H eather, white, A Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 Poa than fill the large crack in the trunk with clay a 
bun., — long Pranz bun. 6 0—9 0 Cubbirr, per wid E PASON 10 £9/15 or cement, we should prefer to use a dry Li 
Paz cM goag | -pumed opao Caos p POF 8 | oteto CEERI Mel mt OF chemo thewurtacesnl then | 
short `.. 0 9—1 3 | Honesty, per doz. -bag .. 4 0—50 | Rhubarb, forced fill to within a few inches of the surface and then 
| —Sprengeri,bu i in ... 15 0-18 0 CE SEn per doz. > 40—50 crown the cavity carefully with the bitumen. ”' i 
ong sprays 2 0—2 6 racinths on — English, doz. —5 E : ; i i 
med," ve : 1 6—2 0 ulbs, per doz. 12 0-15 0 —St. Malo, crate 6 0—8 0 | Havoys, per doz. 1 6—2 0 ahs ore i] r the damage 5 sage Bi r | - 
short ,, o 6—9 0 | Lilac, white. per Celery, fan . 16-307) geak wise 1t w1 advisable to thorough y clea É 
Bouvardia,white doz. stems ... 6 0—8 0 Cucumbers, per eakale... per out all decayed matter and dress with creosote | 
: Lilium longi- doz... |... 24 0-42 0 punnet 3 0—3 6 r Stockhol i hould be }== 
per doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 ; ; o ckholm tar. The cavity shou >» 
l florum, long, French Batavian 2 6—3 6 | Sprouts, Brussels . rae d — 
Camellias, 12's, per doz. 8 ọ—9 0 —Endive, per Bee ba E EE as dry as possible before it 18 filled an 
18's per box 3 6—4 0 | —speciosum doz. _ 6—3 0 j crowned. 
Carnations per rubrum, long, Lettuce round,, Tomatos— z 
doz. blooms 6 0—8 0 P, er doz. a ace 6—2 6 See 20 0-25 0 WEEVILS EATING THE Roots OF MAIDENBAIR 
~ ooms 4 6—50 Mint. orced, —English, pink F uE larvae 
| Chry san temum be g phort, doz. per doz, ... 40—80 new crop... 6 0—9 0 a $ The grubs are Rens uvol 
sbronze. ` 5 0—6 0 blooms 26—30 Mushrooms —pink and white, of the Vine Weevil. The great et 
Sy nite pardon Lily-of-the-Valley. cups 2 6—3 6 new crop... 6 0—9 0 detecting weevils is due to the fact that they 
bun. „.. 21 0-27 0 per doz. bun, 30 0-36 9  ~Brollers 2 0—2 3 | Turnips, per cwt. 4 6—5 6 ie pee at night, hiding by day. 
—bronze, per Margucrites. yellow, n old method of reducing their numbers 
doz. bun. . 21 0-24 0 er doz. bun, Siete fe REMARKS, —General trade cond f : * . 5 a ik 
—yellow, per doz. Bes per doz satisfactory. Supplies of Galeton GRE ee ia ea ereenous se nen yng 
blooms 5 0—7 0 —Cattlevas ... 24 0-36 0 and prices being reasonable, a considerable amount ot santern and catch them on the Bee d | 
E OMAERE err Pere —Cypripediums ae rane te uror ed Apples are slightly if you stand the plants on &@ white sheet zil be 
; K -í ~ : aq } A 2 4 r 8 £ > E . 7; m 5 t . ë . 
—pink, per doz. per doz. only Bramley's Seedling a rT Wahie Dut disturb them by a light at night, they w d 
blooms .. 50—70 blooms 6 0—8 0 demand,other varieties being a very aie Huse fall on the sheet and be easily caught. The 
—pink, per doz. ona Ramin olus a E Oroes are aelling well n apite of the competition of choice larvae are more difficult to catch, and for by 
un. wes 2 > SCarle = s from the Cape, which hav iv a testi Pate . . A . e 
sa pedo —yellow is 0-19 0 © Forced Beans best aes a oa pce condition, their destruction carbon bi-sulphide mec . mt 
blooms . 4 6—5 0 Richardias Beans from Madeira sold well. Mushrooms Oe ae in the soil near the roots of the plants ‘i ; 
— red per doz. (Arums), per plentiful, but prices are steady and satisfactory from the be recommended. Make holes with a piece ° G 
bun. ... 21 0-24 0 doz. blooms , 12 0-15 0 growers’ point of view, New Potatos from Guernsey stiff wire and pour about & teaspoonful of 
Croton leaves, Roses, per doz. 5 ely ae the Azores are a fairly good trade. AN salads carbon bi-sulphide into each hole. This 
per doz 1 9—2 6 blooms — rave sold well, but at the time of writing the tendency is are pude imto i . 
aE ; Sa S siadnme Abel His Pubes conditions in is section. A few Tomatos and fluid is very inflammable and needs care M 
’ Fie LR ucumbers are arriving, and, if of good quality, sell wel handli 
doz. bun. ... 42 0-48 0 Chatenay 6 0—7 0 Trade in green vegetable i amalit ed WU jisi 
eee, e —Molly Shar- request, getables is quiet, but Potatos are in irm = WoorLy Arnis.—C. R. I. It is doubtful 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 Rich e a E whether Carbokri lied at the usual 
. . —Richmond ... 15 0-18 0 ZAREE CEE cette d arbokrimp, appt : . 
keni i = A nOr ee 0-15 0 winter strength and during the winter peni 
—Acacia (Mimosa), -Madame i a ly aphis 
er doz. bun. 15 0-16 0 Butterfly 15 0-18 0 GLASGOW. Foug nave ane ene “por won y Tale 
Eucalyptus, —Safrano, 248, Cut flowers were very scarce and dear during Christmas because this pest is probably then in & ©” 
wT pad aon 0 per packet ... 4 0—5 0 pe: ari Perat es conceded by buyers was for of hibernation in inaccessible places. ce 
—Ruscus, green i ses, Which were worth double the e obtal à ; aphi 
Der ad” . 6 0—8 0 Smilax, per doz. previous week. Pink vanities Need te sr ae ie AE doubt aware that tar Eh ls 
—Myrtle.green, trails ve 0—4 0 per dozen; red from 10/- to 12/-: a eee aoi cae migrates to the roots of the tree in such periods, 
er doz. bun. 1 6—2 0 pear te bulbs, Sch o aT Orme tions appreciated by 3/- and 4/- to 7/6 and only a flooding of the soil with a wae 
— issus, i e e se /~, while Narcissi rose to 20- ; 26/— i em m, an 
Papar ‘White —single white 24 0-300 Chrysanthemums are just. about finished top tl perpin: g Carbokrimp i? uke 1o a aa ication tt 
per doz. bun. 50—60 | — —yellow ... 36 0-48 0 and the quality of the blooms was very mixed ; F d is open to debate whether the app Ga 
—Solanum = —8carlet .. 18 0-30 0 Pink ranged from 4/- to 5/- per dozen : % Peeve: W of a fluid would have any effect at a concen- on 
berries, 300’s, a —pink Sea, ie Seek Mary NPS aud Golden Glory, 2/- to 2/6 for tration which would not be detrimen “aly 
per pad .. 6 0—7 0 | Violets... 3 0—4 0 dock’s ET a ea ee to 1/6; Bal- the tree. ‘Therefore, it 18 quite the usual tig 
THNSON, sd. á Pinter Cheer (Dunstable- Ps : : ; as 
REMARKS.—A_ full anpply of Chrysanthemums was fio? ey 4. a all an ? pana made 2j- to 2/6: procedure te paige dig little nen = T | ye 
) S= y 'hrys ns was olly. 2/- to 4/- per small bag, 4/- 3 C RNE i 3 ; ; re & ore 
maintained during the Christmas week with the exception Trees, Gd. 9d. mri per oot. ee e ; oe aphis with Carbokrimp w hen they @ mertime. voe 
of good bronze and yellow blooms, and prices remained Mistleto. Solanum berries declined from Rete tt of ground, particularly in the sum. : re yy 
normal. The colder weather was responsible for a shortage per pad, to 4/- and 8/-; while Ruscüs ta a ive O/- At the same time, canker wounds which 8 yh 
of Carnations and Roses, and the latter flowers advanced 10/- to 12/- per double pad. ovary often attacked by woolly a his will respon pees 
considerably in value towards the end of the week ; good The fruit market was fairly active, but prices remained t a aoa War as at a strengt | ae 
red blooms were very scarce on Christms Eve. The prices steady and unchanged. Apples were in moderate d ae d Dee painting with Carbokrimp to the £ 
of Lilium longiflorum and Richardias (Arums) gradually at previous quotations, and while Jaffa Oranges at 2 Gi ranging from twenty-five per cent. 1 X 
advanced during the week. The newest subjects in this 15/- per case were cheap, Valencia 300° tate eee t ial i di upon the KY 
l i Pde! : y e 8 were dearer at neat material, this depending 
department are Daffodils and Tulips, including a few 23/-; Mandarin varied from 1/2 to 2/4 per tray., and ste twi b } be trea Ka 
to hand this morning. Supplies Blue Goose Grape Fruit averaged 35,-. Scotch CohmarGrapes Pa Ie On eee D H ca 
Communications Received. — P. R.—W. B.—H. #- SiN: 
F. W.—W. A.—J. C.—H.8.—G. 8. ASI 


Wm. Copland, which came 
horter to- 


generally were 8 
prices is anticipated this week for all subjects. 


day and a further advance in 


were unaltered at 3/6 to 3/9 per Ib; Almerias w 
at 32/- per barrel. as were cheaper 
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DRUMMOND’S 


| TRISH SEED POTATOES 


CERTIFIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


To the PROFESSIONAL GARDENER 


We have been appointed 
the sole distributing Agents 


14 28 56 112 
; bD hm b D 

DUKE OF YORK =... 3/z 59 11- 20/- for 
EPICUR = 26 49 9- 17- 
MAY QUEEN 416 86 16/6 3z- 
SHARPE'S EXPRESS.. 3/- 59 1j- 20/- 
ABUNDAN ZO L6 49 9- 17- 

ZO R6 49 9- 17/- 


BRITISH QUEEN 
Nett Cash with order. Dressing 2} x 1} in. 
Prices include packing free not returnable. 


Potatos will be sent Carriage Paid for the following 
additional cost, per Steamer and Owner's 


THE PREMIER EGG-KILLING WINTER WASH 


If you are not familiar with the wonderful 


Bia ate, (arth tellowg Stations) or anyother ae 
CARBOKRIMP : results obtained with Carbokrimp in the 
MANCHESTER | gallon a a 5 Official Trials on Winter Washes, write to: 
5 gallons “rua é, The Technical Adviser 
10 gallons... ` 5/6 Geo. Monro Ltd. 
Per Do druma free Hertford Road, Waltham Cross. 


LEICESTER O l 3/9 

WORCESTER ... |. 2/3 2/9 3/9 a2 All orders to the net value 

ee ee, ee ae Bite Taledareiacs cont f 

CHESTER =. |I 1/6 1/9 2/6 3/6 akg Toa pee This wash will destroy the eggs of Aphis, 
Liverpool. Psylla, Winter Moth, etc. 


We will be pleased to quote special cash with order 
r on delivered to any Railway Station 


prise England -for Main Crop and Late Potatos. 
Catalogues Post Free on Application. 


W. DRUMMOND & SONS, LTD. 


57 & 58 Dawson Street, DUBLIN 


SANKEY'S 
— PATHMAC 


for 
‘HARD COURTS 


| Better than brick rubble: as 
| 
| 


TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


9 
Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courte, eto. 
Also OLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 
Large or smal quantities supplied. Enquiries and inspection invited, 
FROGLEY’S —— HODDESDON —— HERTS. 


durable and porous as Sankey's 
Famous Garden Pots 
| Prices and Samples on application 
' RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. 


| Royal Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. 


3 UREKA YER 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 


ES ets GS) 


akc ee from Poultry Houses 
76 from £1 12 6 23 12 6 


Pian, Garages, Rustic Houses of every description. 
T. BATH & OO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.O. 


CRETS 


The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr. Manchester. 


Na 


LABOUR SAVERS. "EUREKA" Lawn SAND. SOILPUME, 


|} ~o Surowes. Ser uer. POR Tee EUREKA 
| | ARTICLES -THEY ARE ALWAYS e 
S THEY ARE à Sanaa oo ANY DIFFICULTY 


One of Farrer’s best Shrubs, 


BUDDLEIA NANHOENSIS 


a miniature, only 3-4 ft. high. Plumes of 


TREE LOP P ING iii pee panei les Eni 7 Builder, 
mn CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD. wfm OxroRo Ro. 
Warner Bros., Six Hills Nursery, STEVENAGE, Herts. E ii att, wet READING. 
Timber Merchants 
STANLEY ROAD, VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 
cn TURF LOAM Jor Gaevsantienuns 


Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 
Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry | 


3 A} We take all risks. 
A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


-o na NG "Phone : 
Thornton Heath 1267 


——— 


Oe ee ee 
_ 
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Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 1s. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18., over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 

Advertisera desiring their advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to advertisers of vacant 
situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originale. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 
riak of their being mislaid. 


When addressing Box numbers, it is essential 
to gwe the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the bor. 


PRIVATE. 


We immediately for Midlands, HEAD 

WORKING GARDENER of 4; north-country- 
man preferred; excellen* personal character essential ; 
must understand electric light; good house provided. 
Answers from owners and agents appreciated.—Write 
stating wages, to AGENT, c/o Taylor & Humbert, 4, Field 
Court, Grays Inn, W.C.1 


Ve CY for HEAD WORKING GAR- 

DENER.—An exceptional opportunity for a man 
with big ability and experience to improve his position 
and fix his own income. Inside and Outside; about 16 
acres, with cottage.—Y. X., Box 52, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden W.C.2, 


INGLE - HANDED, experienced GAR- 
b DENER, Inside and Outside, required for Croydon, 
vided.—State age, experience and wage required, 


rooms 
to K. p: J., Box 46, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Gaiden, 


W.C.2. 


ANTED, good SINGLE-HANDED GAR- 

DENER, wife attend gate, cook occasionally ; 

amall furnished lodge ; state wages, reference, age.—MISS 
PAGE, Felpham, Bognor. 


ANTED, THIRD GARDENER, cottage, 
no children ; large experience, Inside and Out.— 
Apply, “A” BARNFIELD, Dunsfold, Surrey. 


ANTED, INSIDE FOREMAN (exper- 

fenced) well up in Carnations; wages 40/- per 

week, 5/- duty, bothy and attendance.—W. FOULDS, 
Cromlix Gardens, Dunblane, Perthshire. 


ANTED, FOREMAN, Inside, Vines, 
Peaches, "Mums, Cars., etc. ; 6 kept, duty extra. 
Wages 40/-, bothy, ete. —RIDGEWELL, Grove Gardens, 


Great Bookham, Surrey. 


ANTED, LEADING HAND for pleasure 
rounds, experienced Roses, lawns, etc.; also 


g 
JOURNEYMAN for pleasure grounds ; duty one in three, 
bothy, etc.—RIDGEWELL, Grove Gardens, Great 


Bookham, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


_THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


ANTED, a JOURNEYMAN for the 

Pleasure grounds, able to take duty : good wages 

and bothy.—Apply to CHAS. FLACK, Nunnery Gardens, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 


| Getter. wanted, 18 to 20 years of age, 
Inside and Out; take duty and live În bothy. State 
wages required.—H. J. HALL, Harewood Gardens, Leeds. 


ANTED, for Kidderminster district, 

IMPROVER, with some knowledge of flowering 

shrubs, herbaceous, alpines and Roses, to take charge 

under head, of flower garden.—Apply, BAKERS, Codsall, 
Wolverhampton. 


CA anyone recommend strong LAD about 
16, for glass, chiefly Carnations; state experience 
and wages expected with bothy and attendance, to W. 

SABAN, Iris Court Gardens, Pangbourne, Berks. 


( PARDENER CHAUFFEUR wanted, wages 
£2 with flat, light and fuel.—Apply, with copies of 
re imonlatg, to CANON DURELL, Rectory, Clapham, 


S.W 


W OMAN GARDENER, age about 30, tall 
and strong, well experienced in propagating, 
required by gentleman for small place.—X. Y. Z., Box 3, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


TRADE. 


- 


| haere PROPAGATOR of good alpine 
and herbaceous plants, wanted for our nurseries at 
Twyford ; single preferred; must have right experience, 
initiative and thoroughness. Also for our Landscape 
Dept., WORKING LANDSCAPE FOREMAN, one accus- 
ae o beta from plans and ee in stonework. ~ 
articulars, age, Wages required, ete. WILSO? 
AGAR, Crown Nurseries, Reading. PE ie! 


WANTED, WORKING FOREMAN for 
branch Rose and fruit nursery of a small progressive 
firm in Essex ; must have good nursery references and be a 
live wire ; rooms available.—Apply, stating age and wages 
a hea Se oe Goines quick at hoeing, etc., on 
eavy land.— h » Box 2, 5, 7 f 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. i Se Vistocke Street, 


VY ANTED: energetic up-to-date MAN for 
Carnations, must be first-class propagator and 
grower.—Particulars of experience, age, and wages re- 
quired, with bothy and attendance, to MENPES FRUIT 
FARM, LTD., Purley, Nr. Keading, Berks. 


ANTED, MAN ana IMPROVER for glass, 
omatoes, Cucumbers, plants, ete. State w: S, 
with bothy.—THAY ER, Quex Park Nurseries, Birchington. 


Kent. 


WA CLERK with experience of usual 
clerical work appertaining to a hardy plant 
including invoicing. State age, experience 


bursery, 
Z.,Box 6, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


salary, etc.—X. Y. 
Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, LADY SHORTHAND TYPIST 

with experience of nursery and seed business 

well educated and efficient.—A. B. C.,Box 61, 5, Tavistock 
Street Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisemenis 
at this specified rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 18. over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, ùi is useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which migh 
otherwise escape the memory may thus be brought 
to mind, 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be u 
leave a generous space at the end of the adveritse- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion ts required ; 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper claseifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as “ Situations 
Wanted, Trade ”) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (se 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, bus if an exira 
7d. is added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 


post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or if received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but if fully paid # will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
in the meantime, 


PRIVATE. 


DVERTISER wishes to treat with Isay 
or gentleman requiring the services of a thoroug 
reliable MAN to manage gardens, land and estate Bs ie 
organiser aud manager, —Particulars to 1, Kenyon AVES, 
Garden Village, Wrexham. 


JJ FAP „GARDENER, where several kept 
desires change to similar position yA o com- 
management and results are required. Thorens? én 
petent. all branches of horticulture; upkeep 8 ble refer 
lishment ; sale surplus if required ; unquestiony vistoc 
ences for ability and character. —A. B., Box 12, 5, Ta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


ARDENER, HEAD, 30 years’ experien 
excellent references, leaving own we f 


Box 6, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


YOUNG HEAD WORKING GARD 
where modern methods are desired. a3 
Box 5, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W-\-% 


eee 


life 
ARDENER, HEAD WORKIN G Ot: 
experience all - branches, exce 
married, age 42, family 1.—F. G. POULTNEY, Bryn 
Llandrindod, Wells, Rads. 
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ARDENER, HEAD WORKING of 3, life 


experience gained in large establishments : excellent. 
Roy Stee eae married, age 42, family 3.—W.PENFOLD, 


Hazelhatch Gardens, Gomshall. Surrey. 


steady, 
MAN; wife help in house when uired ; cottage. —E. 
HISCOCK, Trogmill Cottages, Hurley, Marlow, Bucks. 


„JOURNEYMAN, Inside or Inside and Out, 
seeks situation in fruit and plant houses, to gain 
ears’ experience, Inside and Out ; age 21.— 


Goo ER, HEAD WORKING, thoroughly 
experience ; 7 y 
EUSTACE, Heathlands, Wokingham, Berks. 


experienced, Vines, Peaches, Melons, Cues., 
Tomatoes, Carnations, Chrys., Violets, kitchen garden, 
etc.; married, age 39, 1 child aged ten; ving 
to better ion.—GARDENER, 8, Nash's Cottages, 
St. Paul’s y, Kent 


ARDENER, college-trained, would give her 

services for 2 or 3 months in exchange for exper ence 

in greenhouse work ; nursery or private garden. —D. T, E. 
Box 8, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


LADY wishes to recommend her GAR. 

DENER as HEAD WORKING, where two or 
three are kept; life experience in all branches in good 
establishments; no family.—-Address, A. TATNALL, 
Mornington Lodge, West Kensington, W.14. 


ADY, 20 uires post under Head Gardener. 
2 venta’ vena training at horticultural college 


had 
—ATKINSON, Dunsby, Bourne, Lincs. 


(rc HEAD WORKING, or good 

SINGLE-HANDED, life experience, well recom- 
mended, married, age 30, no family ; cottage: at liberty 
when suited.—J. BULMAN, 34, Macaulay Road, Clapham, 


S.W.4. 


RS. WIGG thoroughly recommends H. 
GEERING as COWMAN-STOCKMAN, manage 
small herd on gentleman’s estate ; life experience, 10 years 
present situation ; leaving through death; single; rooms 
or bothy.—H. GEERING, Bothy, Rockshaw, Merstham. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING or good 

SINGLE-HANDED, thoroughly experienced and 

capable all-round man; age 40, married, 2 children, well 

recommended ; disengaged.—FARLEY, Elmtree Cottage, 
alliswood, Ockley, urrey. 


He WORKING or good SINGLE-HAND- TRADE. 


ED with help ; thoroughly experienced all branches: 
poulry i married. —A. ITING, Stanton St. John, 
Xon. 


ARNATION PROP. and GROWER requires 

situation ; life experience with leading firms in the 

trade ; good references: single.—W. J. IVES, Iria Court 
Gardens, Pangbourne. 


(GARDENER, HEAD WORKING or good 

SINGLE-HANDED, good gnal knowledge, Inside 
and a good references. —WHITE, Old Burghclere, 
Nr. Newbury, Berks. 


(HARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, used to 
kitchen garden, etc.; wife help house if required; 
one son.—W., 15, Ladysomerset Road, London, N.W.5 


(J ARDENER seeks situation as SECOND, 

nside and Out, er SINGLE-HAN DED; married, 
good references. —Apply, HEN TALL, Hemstead Gardens, 
Benenden, Kent. 


—Ř— OUO 


ECOND GARDENER requires situation, 

aa and Out rg sag be ANDED: used to 

- er; married, no family ; free when suited. — 
HALL, Park Drive, Four Oaks, NT. Birmingham. 


YES! 


YOU know that your 
own products are the very 
best that money can buy 
and that your name is 


FOREMAN , 28 years’ good general exper- 


Chm: lence Inside, Grapes, Melons, Peaches, Carnations 
ebro ma com Neste eine well b J 
’ reason for leaving present situation ; 
disengaged when sulted; single. = _ J, GRIFFIN: an absolute gu arantee 
Stoke Place Gardens, Slough, Bucks. f . 
of quality. 
W nee ee Head Gardener to Mrs. But DO OTHERS 
e » 4acoineston Hall, Norwich, can with 
confidence recommend P. NOBBS as pleasure ground KNOW IT p 


Or general FOREMAN: life experience all branches ; 
used | to motor-mower ; age 31, married when suited. 


a Ee 


REMAN, Inside or general, 13 years . 
Care oe experience a alt and Plants, Mama au 

- Otc., gain ood establish : .—COX, 
Heathlands Gardens, Wokinghen: Berka a 


to 


(jARDENER seeks situation as UNDER; 
Used 


NOT} 


Not unless you ADVER- 
TISE FREELY AND 
FREQUENTLY 


ip oe pieastire smund on kitchen garden ; 
Please state full » age ; years’ experience. 
particulars. —C. MOU 7 , i 

Cheveley Road, Newmarket, Suffolk. LE, , Heath Terrace 


Sea Te 


INGLE MAN, pleasure grounds and general 
W. JACKSON, 66, Bright Street, Wolvethanpwas 7 


a m 
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ARDENER.—Lady recommends honest, 
young man as GARDENER or HANDY- 


‘Telegrams: “ Gardchron, 


Xi. 
THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Advertisements intended for insertion in the next Issue 
MUST reach THE PUBLISHER not later than 


TUESDAY, § p.m. 
podtions. or back over. 
Page ..... score £12 0 0 ...... £15 0 0 
}-Page ......... 600... 710 0 
t-Page .....0... 3 0 0 a... 315 0 
Column ......... 40 0 ...... 5 0 0 
2 0 0 a... 210 0 


4-Column Ceseoe 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


including situations Vacant, ordinary position 
payable in advance :— 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) ... 4 0 
Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after... 1 0 


DISPLAYED. 
` Per inch, single column ..............000 8 0 
Per inch, across 2 columns ............ 16 0 
Per inch, across 3 columns ............ 1 4 0 


FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 


Per line space (headline counted as 
two LiM€S).......ceccccccvccccessssccece 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 

First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 2/-, and 6d. 
for every additional 8 words or portion thereof . 
(Advertisements at this Special Rate are payable 
in advance, and are only accepted direct from 
Gardeners, etc.). 


DISCOUNTS, &c. 


On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed, 
On a series of other advertisements, if ordered in advance 
they are allowed as follows :— 


For three insertions, 5%; thirteen, 10% ; twenty-six, 
15%; fifty-two, 20%. 

All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
twelve months. 


Advertisers may have replies to their advertisements 
addressed to THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Office. 


A fee of 1s. is charged for this service, and 


initials, Box number and our own address must 
also be included in the number of words paid for, 


Cheques and postal orders are to be made payable to 


GARDENERS’ CHRONIOLE, LTD., and crossed “& Co.” 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Telephone : 


Band, London.” Gerard 1543 
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HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 


AND 
HEATING ENGINEERS. 


LONDON OFFICE : 


Growing Houses, fully equipped. 


. _ Representatives sent to take particalars. 
Best Value at Lowest Prices. 


DARLINGTON 


Albert Mansions, 92, Victoria St.,S.W.1. 


We invite enquiries tor Conservatories, or 


Catélogues, Pians & Estimates Free. 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


WéRIGHASDSONEOO.E 


_- wets | 
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| THE REASON WHY | 
customers come to |. 


REPAIRS 


us for Glasshouses | 
and Heating A - 
atus is because they 


know they will get 
the ; 


workmen. only em- 
ployed and best 
EXPENDITURE. materials used. 


IF YOU REQUIRE A NEW BOILER, 
OR ANY HEATING APPARATUS 
OVERHAULING, WE ARE AT 
YOUR SERVICE. 


ALPINA NURSERY 


| 
i A = (S. W. A. Eschauzier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 
| 

| 


a! 


Special culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


GOLD MEDAL, GHENT 1923. 


‘Price List on demand, 


KINNELLS COKE set 
CRUSHE me A 


Size. 
Strong Coke jia = a E ETANG 
waaa d i Fi : ar 
» 20 ow : 


10- extra 
T RN 


Small Crusher for Wal Lm 
Ditto on Wrought Stand » 40 
Large Crusher tor Wall 
Ditto on Wrought Star 

triage Pafd 


Large Crusher 
breaks | cwt. and 
Small Crusher 
42 Ibe. in 20 


minutes a YA i en 


CHAS.P.KINNELL & CO [ŒD 
65.654 Southwark St. London.S.El 


CORRY’S TAR OIL 
WINTER WASH 


The actual pure article as used to-day, under 
various names, by practically all Fruit Growers 


For the control of Leaf- Curling, Apple and Plum 
Aphis. The destruction of eggs, and prevention 
of Caterpillars. 
1 gallon will make 13 gallons of wash 
1 gal. 7/6; 2gals. 14/6; 5 gals: 32/6; 10 gals, 57/6; etc., 
In free Drums, 


Of ali Nurserymen and Seedemen 
CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, 5.E.1 


FOSTER & PEARSON, 
"=22501  BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Have been building Greenhouses from 1841 to 
1927, a record of 86 years of sound construction. 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 
The ROBIN 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


Estimates on application Free, 


LIMITED, 


HOOD BOILER 


The Hairdresser does not cure toothache ! 


| would surely be an error of judgment, to say the least of it, 
if a sufferer from toothache consulted his barber instead of 
his dentist ! Very similar is the cage of the Glasshouse owner who 
thinks that his repairs can be carried out by carpenters and 
glaziers. He, too, is trying to put a square peg into a round hole, 
Nearly a century's experience in Glasshouse building and repair- 
ing has fully qualified William Duncan Tucker and Sons Ltd. 


for any work connected with Glasshouses. They are the people 


who know. Let h nee you. 


. Printed by H. M. PoLLurr & C0., LTD., Fann. ‘Street, London, E.C. 1, and 
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PBRIOUICAL ou 
VNBRAL LIBKAPY 
UNY, OF MICH, 


SUPPLEMENT. 


No. 2089. Vor. LXXXI. {zm | 


SUBSCRIPTIONS~inland or Foreign 30}- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 


WINTER 


seeds the 

rogeny of DICKSON ¢ 

OBINSON’S fine stocks and 

be first. Sow DICKSON ¢ 
ROBINSON'S seeds and be 
quite sure. Sow these best 
sceds and make your labour 
worth its while. Your best 
deserves the best. Premier 
Onion our mark of excellence. 
Everything as ge as it. A 
SEED CATALOGUE for you 
and a pleasure to send it. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 


By reason of itsa characteristic 
action on the insect, and because 
of its safety to Plants at all 
stages, there is no more thor- 
ough and dependable insecti- 
cide than XL ALL for all 
seasons. Of all nursery men, 
seedsmen, florists and chemists. 


XL ALL NICOTINE 
LIQUID INSECTICIDE. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St, London, S.E. 1. 


(CALDWELL & SONS specialise in Roses, 
Fruit Trees and Ornamental Shrubs. Their illus- 
trated catalogue for the present planting season will be 


sent post free on a lication. Please write for a copy. 
CALDWELL & Sone The Nurseries, Knutsford. ym 


D'YE KEN JOHN PEED ? 


Noe is the time to plant 
KELWAY’S LOVELY PAEONIES. 
N O W is the time to plan and plant 


A KELWAY COLOUR BORDER. 
Write to-day to— 
KELWAY & _ SON, 
The Royal Nurseries, 
LANGPORT. 


His 1927 SEED CATALOGUE 


is now ready. on view. Inspection invited. Price list, 


Post free on application. The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’ 
and Nut aidian West Norwood London 


LAXTON’S MITE-FREE BLACKCURRANT. 


ARR’S SEED GUIDE for the best Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds of finest selected strains and 
es growth. including many fine novelties tor Flower 
[arden and Greenhouse ; also list. of Garden Requisites, 
hsecticides Manures, and Horticultural Books. Post 
free. —BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
j LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurserymen, Bedford. 


CHOICE GERMAN FLOWER SEEDS. 


(CATALOGUES free on application. 
: FREDRICK ROEM ER, 
Seed-Grower, 


. Portable Buildings, etc. 
Quedlinburg, Germany. 


SEND for H. J. JONES’ Catalogue if you 


and much useful information in plain talk on Natura 


want the best Gold Medal Chrysanthemums, Hydran- Bog and 


geas, Montbretias, Michaelmas Daisies, Perennial Phlox, 
& CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingfold. 


etc., free o li .—Ryecroft. N , Lewisham, 
n appiication.—Ryecroft Nurseries 8 GANDERS, ORCHID GROWERS, 


3.E.18, St, Albans, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1927, 


The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


TAR 
IVERS’ FRUIT TREES, Roses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges and Orchard House Trees are of 
first-class quality, and a large and select stock is always 


st free, on 
application. —THOS. RIVERS AND SON, LIMITED, 


OBBIE’S 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 
pages, 229 illustrations ; free to all readers. Please 
mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing. —DOBBIE 


HIS is the long-looked-for. variety. We 
have thoroughly tested this variety for 10 years 

and have no hesitation in claiming it to be the most 
Mite-resistant Currant in cultivation, a very strong grower 
and enormous cropper. Strong bushes, 3/6 each, 36/- doz. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 
Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 


66 ARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 
contains over 600 illustrations from ppb ia pII, 


ardening, Autumn Colours and Winter Berries, Spring 
PONSA Trees and Shrubs, Plants for Rock, Dell, Glen, 
Water Garden, Shrubberies, Pergolas, Bare 
places under Trees, etc. Copies may be had gratis on 
application. Orders Carriage Paid. (Small Town and 
illa Gardens not catered for).—V. N. GAUNTLETT 
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Annual] Almanac. 


Registered as a Ne r. 
sia Supplemen al 


Price 6d. 
POST FREE 7d 


Entered at New York Poet Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


SEEDS 


See our announcement on page iv 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


——_-_ 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


P DE JAGER & SONS, BULB GROWERS 
e Heiloo, near Haarlem, Holland. Export of finest 
quality bulbs, for all seasons and climates, to all parts 
of the world. Correspondence invited. 


HARDY PHLOXES 


| all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERIN G CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden; Catalogue 
free on application.—C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex, 


ee 

M4oDoNALD'S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns ” post 

free.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


Wes for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Pota » Gladiolus, 
Liliums and Spring Planting Bulbs. 

WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants, including 
all the best in Lupins. 

WATERERS Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc. 

WATERERS Roses and Fruit Trees, including all those 
varieties really worth growing. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford, Berks | 


=== renner 
(CAMELLIAS. — A collection one asi 

varieties, prices from 10/6 to 63/-. oice shrubs 
in at variety. Catalogues free. —ROBERT VEITCH 
& SON. Exeter. 


ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 
to read our new Illustrated Garden Seed Guide 
and Catalogue for 1927. It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds and 
Seed Potatoes. A copy will oe cone eels and post free 
upon application. Please mention this paper: — 
& SONS Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading. Estab- 
lished 1856, 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 
_ 700 varieties, also Dahlias, etc., now ready.—J. W. 
COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


N EW AND RARE LILIUM peered tee nite 

N ties in Sweet Peas, ntirrhinums and 
= Alpines. Catalogues post free, —R, V, ROGER, 
Seedsman, Pickering, Yorks, 


IDLER. 


—_— Le a er 
- 


~ 


English 
4, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


ll. 


——— 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, JANUARY 12th. 


Quantities of Gladiolus, Begonias, Anemones and other 
Spring- and Summer-Flowering Bulbs, Lily-of-the-Valley , 
Spiraeas, Herbaceous Plants, etc. 

476 CASES JAPANESE LILIES 
received direct, comprising : 

LILIUM AURATUM, 

LILIUM LONGIFLORUM GIGANTEUM 
and a few cases of L. speciosum rubrum and Henryii, 
together with consignments of 
BAY TREES, PALMS and other decorative plants from 
Belgium. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell the above at their 


AUCTION ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Catalogues on Application, 


B.C.2 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


LORISTS’, Plant, Bulb, Seed and Sundries 
Business, close to the City ; well-established business 

for sale through ill-health. Price £200 complete. —Apply, 
AUBREY & CO., 96, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


URSERY for Sale or To Let, Essex, 
comprising 3 acres land with nice Bungalow of 5 
rooms and 8 glasshouses, each 100 ft. by 12 ft. Small 
Ingoing.—Apply, AUBREY & CO., 96, Newgate Street, 


London, E.C.1 


IGH-CLASS Florist’s Business in S.W. 
London, turnover £3,000 increasing. Net Profits 

£15 weekly. Large and attractive Showhouse on main 
Low rent on lease. Price complete, £1,000,~ 


road. 
AUBREY &€ CO., above. 


LORIST, sound, high-class, old est. and 
progressive business, central position 30 miles 
London; trade £45 weekly, increasing; lense 6 years. 
Price £800, all at.—D. H. W., Box 15, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


AST GRINSTEAD  District.—For Sale, 
Freehold Bungalow, garage, 5 large greenhouses, 
boiler-house and potting shed, together with peddock 
about 2 acres. £1,000.—Apply, BM/BHRM, ndon, 


W.C.1. 


PROPERTY TO LET. 


LASSHOUSES to Let, with cottage, North 


Hants., near good markets. —Particulars from 
D. FIELD, Pine Grove, Crookham. 


LAND OR PROPERTY 
WANTED. 


(JPNTLEMEN not requiring their kitchen 
gardens and glasshouses, advertiser, previous 
Head Gardener and Bailitf Withington Court, Stourbank 
House, and Cromer Hall, would rent same, commercial 

any valuation taken.—G. H. P., Box 32, 5, 


purposes 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED to Rent, small Nuriy, within 
; easy distance of London.—S. S. . Box 31, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


NOTICE. 


XPERIENCED German SEED-GROWER 
(flowers, vegetables) wishes direct trade with 
Wholesale firm.—Offers to 8. R. W., Box 11, 


JANUARY 8, 1927. 
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| PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 4s., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
pari of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 1g. 
over and above the amount payable for alll 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 8s. 
per inch, or 108. facing editorial matter. 


pes Phoenix Canariensis, Chamerops 
Excelaa, Kentia Forsteriana, Cocos Flexuosa, and 
Phoenix Roebelinii. New Price List now out. Also a 
quantity of Draeaenas. Indivisa, Veitchil, and Bruanti, 
to offer in all sizes. Fine lot of stuff.—For price 
apply, ROBERT OEBEN (1921), LTD., 28, Crawtfo 


Street, London, W.1. 


pee ! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 


Crotons, Dracaenas, Gloxinias, Hy 
es. Ferns and How to Grow m. 


were EMILE fo cost troe. —SMITH, Lo 
. B. , 3 : ; pdo 
urseries, London, 8. W.9 oe 


100,000 LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 


l Aspidistras tor di viding. c erus ce 
ras for div . Ca .— 
SMITH, Fernery, London, 8.W.9. ie uve 


TAPIN ORCHIDS.—6 sorte Cymbidiums, 
24/-; 12 sorte Dendrobiums, 85/-; 6 sorte Vandas 
m OR Tin tee, “CHANDRA "hUMSUSY E 
" ree. 

Rhenock, Sikkim (Bengal), India. PST EO: 


('HINESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 
, on own roots. Bare Shrubs, Al 

Herbaceous F! . ; 
meena kaaane Tlen. Weer Clloen. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 
sie nace: i to 5 fs oe eee Kalmias, large 
stocks; catalogues free. — F. STREET, . 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. renin 


pee ovalifolium, fine buahy plants, 

E ie tt, 8/- 100 28 tts lty 10 5 ard tte, 10/— 10U 
-» 20/- 100. Box e - 100,—C, 

& SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech”! 100-—C. BOEKEE 


patos cca Commander-in-Chief, Co- 
quelicot, Dr. arcot, Elisabeth Cam 
Sandeau, Mia Ruys, Mrs. Milly van Hoboken, Riven 
Jewel, Rijnstroom, Selma, Thor, Wm. Ramsay. First- 
class stuff, guaranteed true to name. 6/- doz. 40/- 100. — 
C. BOEKEE & SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech. 


Se TUBERS, 14-1 i inches u 
ameter, ‘ = é 
169, Spring Hill, Binninghign T 14/- 100.—H. COX, 


Rare Alpines, many new to Cultivation. List 


N W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 
( ) 
ready.—J. BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


saree tt Sarena Giant White, Crimson 
almon Queen and Salmon Scarlet, from seed- ; 
n „per 100.—H, PENFOLD, Greenhill Gardai War. 


a 


ILIUMS Auratum, Auratum Platyphyllum 
speciosum rubrum, roseum, album, ‘Melpomene, 
Henryii, longiflorum giganteum, tigrinum Fortunei, 
Krameri, Rubellum, ete., ete., splendid bulbs, now ready. 
Also Begonias, Gloxinias, Lily-of-the-Valley Spiracas, 
Amaryllis. Write for Lists: Lowest Prices for Qua lity. = 
MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, NW 3.” 


ILY-OF-THE-VALLEY..-Our Selected 3-yr. 
Berlin Crowns, as supplied for the last 30 vearsa 

with A wen Oran ae i 250 for 30'-, 500 for 55i- 
carriage pai .— i wh & CO., LTD., 156, e iy 
ad, N.W.3. Finchley 


EVERAL large pots of Eucharis for sale, 
free from mite: any reasonable offers. —GARDEN ER, 


Strelley Hall, Nottingham. 


Tulips, Daffodils, early Gladioli. ete., Mint roots, 
Seakale, Chry. cuttings, etc. State requirements. Offers 
wanted for a specimen Cymbidium Tracyanin 3 feet. tall. 
G, KENT, Apps Court Nursery, Walton-on-Thames, 


O Clear.—Standard Roses, 2/9 each, 30/- 
doz.; Dwarfs, 7/6 doz. } Golden Privet, busuy, 
9'- and 12/- doz.—C. KOERING, Wynell Road Nursety. 


London, 8.E,, 28 


EAKALE! forcing, 20/-, 15/-; planting 
thongs, 2/6 to 5/6, 100; c. p, cw. —H. C. 
GARDNER, Ruxley, Claygate, Surrey. 


Srn Potatoes, 50 varieties, Scotch and 
-grown ; certified stocks for immediate 


English 
dispatch for early boxing. Send for list. —CROSS & CO., 
Elm Road House, Wisbech. 


PLANTS WANTED. 


ANTED, offers of Cactaceous plants, 

or any large plants of Aloes, variegated and green. 

—A. MIDDLETON, The Lodge, Compton Acres, C'anford 
Cliffs, Bournemouth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Catalogue G.C. 156; Iron Fencing and 
Guards, Catalogue G.C. 65; Wood and Iron 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, Catalogue 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.C. 70. Ask for 
separate lists. —BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


() = Tennis Court Fencing Now.—Com- 
plete enclosure 120 ft. by 60 ft., for one court, 
9 ft. high, with iron standards, gate, strand wires, ready 
for erection, £34. Carriage paid to stations in England and 
Wales Other sizes in proportion.—Write for special 
leaflet to Dept. FP/GC., BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Riverside Works, Norwich. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 
, from our own pits, on rail, Farnham 


for oe 
aren at 8/6 per ton.—-S. BIDE & SONS, LTD.,Farnhap, 


ENUINE Oumberland Turf,weathered Lime- 
stone Rockery, special Red Shale for tennis court, 
ths, etc., etc. KERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 


eighley. 


ETTERING LOAM, best. colour and fibre 


2/6 2-cwt. sample bags, carriage forward.— 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 


FR EST LOAM in England; new Surrey 
cutting, very fibrous ; truckloads quoted. Trial bags 

Leaf Mould, Loam, Sand or Peat, 3/- each; B. Slag, 6/8; 

Super., 9/---HERBERT SHEA, Soil Expert, Romford. 


GTON E PAVING.—Orazy and rectangular 
York Garden Paving, ‘Copings, Steps, eto. 
Grit and other Rocks for Rock ens; Fiat 

Nottingham 


Stone Rubble for “Dry” Wals; 
Mari 
or small quantities © PONS 


an ‘railway station in England. —HODSO 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. 


Sooo DISPOSAL for country houses, 
factories, farms, etc. ; no emptying of cesspools ; na 
solids; no open filter beds; everything underground AM 
automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable. —WILLI 
BEATTIE, 9, bower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


ARD TENNIS COURTS.—REDOO Top- 
ing is best. Porous, dtrable, rn 


dress 
50,000 tons sold. Redoc chippings, ornamental for patid 
drives, etc.—-EDMONDSON 3 WYATT, Liverpool ’ 


Manchester. 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 
ah on House On from ae por e Noj pits 
nthracite 37/-, pit. SemAnthracite (registe ’ r? 
Buckle Furnace Coke, 28/-. —BUCKLE COLLIERY CO., 
59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


[PEASE BOILER, No. 181, Heating LO a 
feet radiation, very little used, in first-class CO ine 
£12.—F. G. STEUART, Oakwood House, Ottervor 
Winchester. 


aS @ af 
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TREE LOPPING 


sv ebyooe 
Warner Bros., 
Timber Merchants 


STANLEY ROAD, 
CROYDON. 


> ee) aoe € 'Phone : 
arii diaa » Thornton Heath 1267 


| SANKEY’S 
PATHMAC 


for 
HARD COURTS 


Better than brick rubble: as 
durable and porous as Sankey’s 
Famous Garden Pote 


Prices and Samples on application 
| RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. 
| Royal Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE 
Non-caustic. 


superior to 


For 4 gals. 1/-; 13} 2/-; 25 38; 
50 68; 160 12/- and bulk. - 
ALSO 


LETHORION 
Nicotine Cone 
FUMIGATOR 
Certain destruction to all pests in glasshouses 
fo. 1 «. For 1,000 cuble feet ... er 


2 ooo ” 9 D9 i) ees 


No.3 T » 2500 , è » .« 19 
Sold by all Nurserymen and Seedemen cree 
CORRY & Co., Ltd. Shad Thames, London, 8.E. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 


Huts from 

š £3 12 6 

ape pti oe Rustic Houses of every description. 
BATH & OO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.C. 


i! from Poultry Houses 
&4 17 from &1 12 6 


PETER BAILEY & SONS,ELtd. 
Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr. Manchester, 
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WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 


NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
arden 


For in or asa to for Kitchen G 


phar povie Borders. 1 cwt., 15/-; „a 9/-; 
28 D. 5/-; £14 10s. per ton. All Oirrlace Bath, 


VINE BORDER COMPOUND. 
Supplied in two grades. Coarse, for New Borders. 
» for renovating Old Borders. 
1 ewt., 25/-; £24 per ton; Paid 
Borders 


ine : i 
fibrous loam, add j-cwt. Compound and one hep 
Choe and mix thoroughly. For reno 
remove 


Pain z 

Best Wood Charcoal, in sticks, 3/- bush., 14/6 5-bush. 

Fine Dust Charcoal, a bush., 14/6 &-bush. sack. 
sss included , Carriage paid. 


PURE HORTICULTURAL BONE E MEAL. 
For Vine Borderi; ae and General Horticul- 


Purposes. 
Bone-meal, 17/6 per cwt., £17 per ton. 


Best English 
1”, 4° and 3” emg 181- ewt., £17 10s. ton, carr. pd, 
special rocess. 


These bones b 

all the fatty insoluble. matter being extra , which 

renders the bones more solubie without destroying 
e nitrogenous matter. Analysis: 44/5% Ammonia; 


er rYA Phosphates. 
NEW HESSIAN MATS. 


oft. x 4ft. 6in., 3/- each ; ach; 35/- do dozen ; carr. pald. 


NEW RUSSIAN ISSIAN MATS. 
Light, 17/6 per dozen, carriage paid. 
Heavy, 21/- per dozen, carriage paid. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horti- 
cultural Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. azrzenvzx) Ltd 


HARPENDEN. HERTS. 


X CONSERVATORIES 


PIT FRAMES 


GREENHOUSES 


COLD FRAMES 
SUPPLIED, ERECTED AND PAINTED 
—G L A Z I N G— 
REPAIRS AT LOWEST PRICES 


F.WILLIAMS & CO Sere Rd 


One of Farrer’s best Shrubs, 


BUDDLEIA NANHOENSIS 


a miniature, only 3-4 ft. high. Plumes of 
purple blossom. 1/6 each, 3 for 3/9, 6 for 7/- 


Carriage and packing extra. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD- 
Six Hills Nursery, STEVENAGE, Herts. 


PATENT “ECLIPSE” SECTIONAL, 
WROUGHT RIVETED CONICAL, 
SECTIONAL SADDLE, AND CAST 


CONICAL Soe with 55 years 


experience. 

In 200 sizes 

to heat from 40 to 
10,000 feet. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Over 40,000 sold 
LOWEST PRICES 
Sond for Lies. 


J. G. WAGSTAFF, LTD., 


Phone 217 Ashton DUKINFIELD, nr. Manchester 
esac REBT PTE I ETE I PERE CLE LE A 


to each cart-load of good 


ill. 
fT Pay ying Rinls 
about 
s - “STOURBRIDGE 


= =Œ Greenhouse gine. 


—— No.5. 
3j Easily fixed by 


an amateur. 


Write at once for Special Price. 
State size of house Address. Dept 3 


J WWoopk: Stourbridge 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


CARNATIONS : DAHLIAS 


_ VIOLAS 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS, é&c. 


High - Class Collections including the 
best and latest Novelties in all sections. 


For first-class stock see my new 60-page Cata- 
logue and Growers’ Guide for 1927 now ready — 


H. WOOLMAN, F.N.C.S. 
SHIRLEY, near BIRMINGHAM. 


NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Catalogue of Novelties (including Yellow Majestic) in 
Japanese, Single, and Early-Flowering, now ready. 

AWARDED NINE FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES 

OF THE NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 


H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, nr. B'ham. 


Aygo Shred didik; 


just burnt them on the E 
Ci di they thoroughly fumigated 
G my plants. The judge wanted 
WA 


the name of the stuff that kept 
my flowers so insect-free. I 
told him ‘‘Darli ngton's 
AUTO - SHREDS” At u 
seedsmen. They rost—No 1 
(To fumigat 10,000 cubic ft.) 
For tender or ordinary plants, 
B/-. No £(10,000c f ) Ordin- 
ary plants, 4/€ No.3 (1,000c f ) Ord 
inarv or tender plants 1/- No 4(2,500 
c.f.) ditto. 1/8 Any difficulty in 
obtaining write to 
W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. Z 
HAOKAEY, LONDON, E.8. | 


THE WORLD'S MOST 
FAMOUS SEEDS 


250, 000 Copies “A GIBBS' LARGE ILLUS- 
TEE ‘CATALOGUE of PRIZE 
GARDEN SEEDS pe 1927 NOW READY. 
Send for YOUR FREE COPY TO-DAY. 
See pages 3, Aa 30 AA 31 of Catalo Catalogue for SIAL 


FREE GIFT 
OFFERS and VALUABLE “PRIZES. 


Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 
Seed 
E. T. GIBBS "Ets FINCHIEY N.32 
GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD 
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For second early crops— 


SUTTON’S 


RS tee , 
ebtel tos tapy hA eroh 


SUTTON’S 
PHENOMENON mn 
(seed very scarce) -$ 


Aii. dod 


per pkt. 3/6 & 5/-. 


GARDEN PEAS tyi 
to November 

Our marrowfat peas hold an enviable reputation for pro- 

ductiveness and flavour and for the length of time under SUTTON’S SELECTED DUKE OF ALBANY, pint 2/6, 

which, with suitable culture, they may be obtained For medium and main crop quart 4/6 

J D é r, robs— 
SUTTON'’S PEERLESS, per pint 2/6, quart 4/6 
SUTTON’S MAINCROP, per pint 2/-, quart 3/9 


TSTS L 


Jae 


Following are a few of our most popular varieties : 


4 
4 


Ke 


For earliest crops, dwarf— 


CZ. 
1} 


For latest c rops— 


Ate bee d 


À; 
N an SUTTON’S PIONEER, per pint, 2,6, quart 4,6 
N Aa 77 y u ~ , i / AA eae 
Ni g SUTTON S LITTLE MARV EL, ] er pint - 3. Ju irt 4 3 SUT TON Ss SELECTED GLADSTONE, pint 2 6. qt 4/6 k 
Ñ; > For earliest crops, taller— Piee ti A 
f . : a Lists of the best Garden Peas d oth Vepetable Seeds, «~ 
; < SUTTON’S EARLY GIANT, per pint 2/6, quart 4,6 Perrier Seeds, Seed Potatoes, Cardin Sundries, Horticultural = 
: ò SUTTON’S DELICACY, per pint 2/6 ertilisers, etc., see anes Caries Seed Catalogue for 1927, ie 
h E ‘ree. ~S 
p ae 
Ñ; . 
‘ge SUTTON & SONS -The King’s Seedsmen READING 
Ñ; 
` ` A A 
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EVERYONE interested in the 
Potato and Potato-growing 
—whether raisers of new 
varieties, merchants or 


growers—has reason to be grateful to 
Dr. Salaman. For well nigh twenty years 
he has devoted himself to the study of this 
important plant. As Chairman of the 
Synonym and Potato Committees of the 
National Institute of Economic Botany, 
he has played a leading part in pruning the 
Over-grown tree of Potato nomenclature 
and in reducing it to a more tolerably 
trim state. Thanks, in large measure to 
him, we no longer need be confused by the 
numerous varietal aliases which—though 
still unfortunately with us—are now know- 
able for what they are. Dr. Salaman has, 
moreover, played a valuable part in encour- 
aging and practising the application of 
scientific methods to the raising of new 
varieties and—perhaps the most conspicuous 
of all his services—he has pointed out the 
Pary of the menace of Mosaic diseases 
D the successful cultivation of the Potato. 

r. Salaman is, therefore, well-equipped for 
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the task which he has set himself, t.e., 
that of describing the varieties of the plant, 
showing what are the powers which preside 
over the origination of new varieties, and 
indicating what are the behaviour and 
destiny of these varieties. The author 
has done wisely in not attempting to deal 
with the Potato in all its aspects, for by 
limiting the scope of his book he has been 
able to concentrate upon essential problems. 
Of these problems the most important of all 
is the precise and clear diagnosis of existing 
varieties. For although it is true that our 
scedsmen take an infinity of pains to keep 
their stocks and the “ seed ” which they 
distribute free from rogues, yet the fact 
remains that not all stocks grown in our 
fields are pure. Yet upon the consistent 
trueness to type of Potato stocks the success 
of the crop in no small measure depends. 
Those who take an interest in origins 
will be specially grateful to the author, 
to Messrs. Sutton and Sons, and to Mr. 
Lasham, the Potato expert of Messrs. 
Sutton’s, for compiling and publishing the 
parentage and the names of producers and 
raisers of most of the varieties described in 
this book. The work begins by a clear 
definition of the meaning of the word 
variety, and then proceeds to show that 
the Potato, as introduced into Europe 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
consisted of two varieties with character- 
istics similar to those in cultivation at the 
present time, and quite different from those 
of known, wild, tuber-bearing Solanums. 
One—that figured by Clusius, was a deep 
red variety, and the other-—that described 
and figured in Gerarde’s Herbal (1597), 
is a white-skinned variety. They were, 
however, inferior in shape to existing 
Potatos. Both the one and the other 
were irregular, deep-eyed and disfigured 
by outgrowths, and it was not until the 
nineteenth century that varieties were 
produced of more symmetrical contour. 
It is fortunate for the subsequent history 
of the Potato that neither of the two original 
varieties was pure bred. Evidence exists 
which shows that Clusius’ Potato was a 
hybrid with respect to flower colour, and 
probably also with respect to colour of 
tuber. Breeding began mostly in an indis- 
criminate fashion in the eighteenth century, 
at which period Potatos seeded freely and 
varieties soon became extremely numerous. 
But Nature intervened somewhat tardily, 
and in her usual enigmatical fashion. 
In 1845 and the succeeding year Late 
Blight (Phytophthora infestans) devastated 
Potato crops. Many varieties proved devoid 
of powers of resistance, and many persons 
set about the task of discovering varieties 
which offered some measure of resistance 
to the disease. Chief among these early 
investigators was William Paterson, of 
Dundee (1811-1870). His theories were all 
wrong, his methods were crude, but, never- 
theless, he delivered the goods in the form of 
numerous, fine, new varieties. According 
to Dr. Salaman, the “ blood ” of one of his 
varieties, | Paterson’s Victoria (1856), 
produced by raising seed from  self-set 
berries on kinds collected from the ends of 
the earth, runs in most, or all, present 
varieties of outstanding merit. Magnum 
Bonum, a variety introduced by Messrs. 
Sutton in 1876, and Champion, displayed 
for a long time striking resistance to blight, 
but their power of resistance was not per- 
manent and now, having played their 
part, they no longer appear on the stage. 
This period may be said to close with the 
production of two of the finest varieties 
ever raised, Scottish Triumph, that is 
Up-to-Date, introduced by A. Findlay, 
and Sutton’s Abundance. In recent times 
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new problems have arisen—how to breed 
varieties resistant to Wart disease, and more 
recently, how to produce varieties immune 
to Mosaic disease. In the attempts to 
solve them, science is lending powerful 
aid, and is showing why the solution is 
proving so difficult, but neither the scientific 
breeder, nor the hawk-eyed breeder who works 
on non-scientific lines, has yet succeeded 
in evolving a completely successful solution. 
That is for the future; nor having regard 
to what has been done in the past need 
we be unduly pessimistic as to ultimate 
success. One of the most notable advances 
that has been made recently consists in 
the new conception of the degeneration 
of varieties. According to the older view, 
every variety was predestined to degeneracy. 
It was betrayed by what was false within ! 

Science now rejects this view completely. 
Degeneration is the outcome of disease, 
and the disease which step by step saps 
the virtue of a variety is of extraneous 
origin. From a practical and immediate 
point of view, however, it makes no great 
difference which view be adopted, for the 
fact remains that on the average a variety 
“runs out’’ in the course of a quarter-of- 
a-century. There are exceptions. Myatt’s 
Ashleaf Kidney is said to be one-hundred- 
and-fifty years old. Magnum Bonum, 
although it only lasted thirty years in this 
country, is at the present time, and with 
a varietal age of fifty, still one of the most 
popular varieties in Sweden. We have 
lingered so long over these fascinating 
early pages that there is now neither time 
nor space to finish our review. We propose 
therefore, to complete our task in a sub- 
sequent issue. Before concluding this first 
instalment, it is important to point out 
that the practice of saving immature 
tubers for seed has the sanction of both 
experience and of scientifc observation 
The reason for the superiority of immature 
seed lies in the fact that the young tuber 
is less likely to have become infected with 
virus disease, which may be, and often is, 
already present in the older parts of the 


plant. 


- = 


London Daffodil Show.—The Schedule of 
Classes for the London Daffodil Show, to be 


held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, on April 12 and 13, 
has been issued, and copies may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the R.H.S. 
Eighty-three classes are provided, and these are 
grouped in seven sections, viz., Open classes (20), 
New Varieties, open classes (9); Market Classes 
($); Single Blooms, open classes (20) ; Amateurs 
only, varieties in commerce (9); Novices only 
(9); Amateurs’ Collections (1); and Decorative 
Classes (7). Cash and Medals are offered as 
prizes, but while the R.H.S. offers the medals, 
Messrs. E. A. Bowles, P. R. Barr, and C. H. 
Curtis are responsible for the cash awards. 
The Market Classes have been extended, but we 
consider that to “deliver the boxes of flowers 
tied, labelled and addressed to the Secretary 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, S.W.1, not later than the 
evening before the show ” is not a fair test for 
classes for boxes of Daffodils “ as packed for 
market.” In our opinion, the boxes of flowers 
should submit to a journey by rail before being 
Judged. | 

Horticultural Club.—The Horticultural Club 
has arranged a syllabus of Lectures for the 
Winter-Spring session, 1927, and on each 
occasion a dinner will precede the lecture :— 
January 11, Mr. W. Cuthbertson, on “ Some 
Horticultural and other Notes Gleaned on a 
World Tour’’; February 8, Mr. Herbert Cowley, 
on “A Vagabond in Majorca,” illustrated by 
lantern slides; March 8 (annual meeting), Mr. 
F. J. Chittenden, on ‘‘Some American Im- 
pressions”; April 5, Mr. W. B. Cranfield, on 
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British Ferns and their Varieties,’’ illustrated 
by lantern slides; and May 10, Mr. E. A. 
Bowles, on “ Botany, History and Philology of 
the Cabbage,” illustrated by lantern slides. 
Non-members may obtain tickets, price 10s. 6d., 
for each dinner and lecture, from the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Geo. F. Tinley, 855, London 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 


British Florists’ Federation.—_The tenth annual 
general meeting of members of the British 
Florists’ Federation will be held at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., 
on Friday, January 21, 1927, at 3.30 p.m. The 
general business will be followed by a discussion 
on “‘ Gluts of Flowers and How to Prevent Them.” 
The Eighth Annual Dinner will be held at The 
Connaught Rooms at 6.15 p.m., on the same day. 


Buddleia Forrestii and B. Fallowiana.— 
Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, writes: “ I was 
very glad to see your note on page 502 of 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 25, 1926, 
regarding Buddleia Forrestii and B. Fallowiana. 
There has evidently been a good deal of confusion 
between these two species, and what is known in 
nurseries as B. Forrestii seems to be nothing 
more than a good mauve form of B. Fallowiana. 
It appears, however, there are many variations 
in the type generally known as B. Fallowiana, 
several being of a weaker habit to that which 
is sold under the name of B. Forrestii. The 
true B. Forrestii, as grown at the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh, is a totally different 
plant, as Mr. Marquand, of Kew, rightly states, 
and it is doubtful, from a garden point of view, 
whether it will become such an attractive plant. 
In commerce, it is very desirable to get these 
plants under their correct name, as so much 
confusion is otherwise caused.” We hope to 
publish further information on this interesting 


subject in an early issue. 


Flatford Mill and Willy Lott’s Cottage.— 
Mr. T. R. Parkinson, of Ipswich, has presented 
these old-world features of English landscape, 
made famous by the paintings of John Constable, 
to the nation. Both the mill and the cottage, 
which are situated about ten miles from Ipswich, 
and Colchester, and three miles from Manning- 
tree, appear in several of Constable’s most 
famous paintings. The water mill was inherited 
by Constable’s father, from an uncle. Willy 
Lott’s Cottage, which is named after a farmer 
who was born in the house and lived to be 
considerably over eighty years of age, was 
painted by Constable on very many occasions, 
and is seen on the left in the picture of ‘‘ The 
Haywain,’”’ one of his masterpieces. Mr. 
Parkinson has offered to restore the cottage 
at his own expense so soon as possible. In 
1924 a proposal was put forward to acquire the 
buildings in connection with a scheme for a 
school of landscape study; Mr. Parkinson 
is willing to consider any practical suggestions 
that may be made to further the progress of 


landscape painting in this country. 


Flora of the Grampian Mountains, Victoria, 
Aastralia.— According to Mr. E. Ashby—whose 
‘ Notes ” were read, in his absence, by Dr. A. B. 
Rendle, at the recent meeting of the Linnean 
Society—the Grampian Mountain range, in 
Western Victoria, covers an area of about sixty 
by thirty miles; the rocks are sandstone, 
with quartzite and instrusive rock in a few places. 
It forms an ecological islet rising abruptly from 
hundreds of miles of undulating plains, and is a 
meeting place of the east and west as regards 
its flora. Fifteen species are endemic, including 
four species of the Leguminous genus Pultenaea ; 
Trymalium Daltonii, a Rhamnaceous species 
with an Ericoid habit; Calythrix Sullivanii, 
a striking Myrtaceous species; Eucalyptus 
alpina, a small tree growing at two thousand 
feet altitude; Olearia speciosa (Compositae) ; 
Leucopogon thymifolius (Epacridaceae); and 
single species of the genera Hibbertia, Bauera 
(Saxifragaceae), Stylidium, Grevillea and Pros- 
tanthera (Labiatae); also a terrestrial Orchid, 
Caladenia iridescens, which flourishes high up 
in the barren stone mountain soil. Dr. Rendle 
referred to papers in the Victortan Naturalist, 
by Mr. J. y. Audas, F.L.S., of the National 
Herbarium, Melbourne, descriptive .of the 


scenery and plant-life in these mountains. 


Mr. Alexander Chalmers.—While his businese 
interests are centred in Edinburgh, Mr. Alexander 
Chalmers is one of the best-known seedsmen 
in the three countries, for he has travelled exten- 
sively, and always makes a point of attending 
the R.H.S. Spring Show, at Chelsea. His 
early days were spent in the establishment of 
Messrs. D. and W. Croll, at Dundee, where he 
remained over eight years. Then he took up 
a more responsible position with Messrs. Ireland 
and Thomson, in Edinburgh. Eleven years 
later the firm was dissolved, and Mr. Chalmers 
went with Mr. D. W. Thomson as manager. 
It was at about this time that he began to be 
known to his many friends as ‘‘ The Doctor.” 
This honorary degree is in the nature of a tribute 
to his extensive knowledge of all that appertains 
to the seed and nursery trade, for Mr. Chalmers 
has done more than make the most of his 
opportunities—he has made opportunities ; 
hence his success in life. Twenty years ago, 
Mr. Chalmers joined Mr. James C. Stewart 
as a partner in the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Stewart and Co., of Edinburgh, and, in spite 
of two most serious surgical operations recently, 
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which would have overtaxed the average man 
still works hard and retains the optimism and 
good nature which has made him so many 
friends and renders him an entertaining com- 
panion. Such a man could not be self-centred, 
and his natural sympathies for his fellows 
finds one outlet in the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund. In his capacity of Hon. Local Secretary 
for the Edinburgh district, Mr. Chalmers has 
proved a friend to many who have been 
so unfortunate as to be left widowed, with young 
children, and a god-father to the orphans, 
for, besides helping them to receive the 
benefits of the Fund, he assists them in other 
directions. For many years he has also had 
an active connection with the Scottish Horti- 
cultural Association, and the Royal Caledonian ` 
Society, of which he is a Vice-President. 


Selsdon Woods.— Acting in conjunction with 
the Commons and Footpaths Preservation 
Society, a local committee of the inhabitants of 
Selsdon—about three miles from Croydon, 
Surrey—has agreed to purchase forty-seven 
acres of woodland at a cost of £95 per acre. 
During the past year an area of one hundred- 
and-ten acres was acquired, consequently 
Selsdon Woods, with its wild flora and fauna, 
will be preserved ina natural condition for all 
time. So soon as the purchase of the new 
area has been completed, greater London will 
possess in Selsdon Woods one of the finest 
natural reserves yet secured. We understand 
that £2,500 has been subscribed towards the 
£6,000 needed, but several local residents have 
agreed to lend the money necessary to complete 
the purchase of this latest acquisition. 
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Covent Garden in 1827.—The following para- 
graph on the condition of Covent Garden Market 
its vicinity was pubhshed in the Times 

for January 5, 1827, and reprinted in last 
Wednesday’s edition: ‘A meeting of the 
inhabitants of the parishes of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, and St. Dunstan's, Fleet Street, was 
held at the School Rooms, Charles Street, 
Covent Garden, on Wednesday, for the purpose 
of addressing some resolutions to clear the streets 
of the nuisance caused by pickpockets and groups 
of women, who Iatterly have thronged the 
vicinage of the theatres, committing every 
description of depradation and insult. The 
meeting, which was respectably attended, 
was convened by a circular handed round 
among the inhabitants, explaining the absolute 
necessity there appears for the adoption of 
some means to remedy the apparently 
defective state of the Street Police, to which 
the existence of the nuisance was naturally 


attributable.” 


Genetic Congress in Berlin.—The International 
Committee elected to arrange the forthcoming 
Genetic Congress has unanimously decided 
to accept the invitation of the German Genetic 
Society to hold the next (fifth) Congress in Berlin; 
it will take place there from September 11 
to 18, 1927. It will have a very international 
character, three languages (English, French and 
German) being employed, and at the first sitting 
other languages can, if desired, be introduced. 
Besides the reading of papers and a certain 
number of demonstrations, there will be recep- 
tions and fêtes, and on the last day a visit to 


Potsdam, concluding with a final banquet. 
National Rose Society.—The annual general 


meeting of members of the National Rose Society 
will be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
Tuesday, January 18, at 2.30 p.m., for the 
purpose of receiving the Annual Report of the 
Council and the Statement of Accounts for 
1926, and the election of Officers and Members 
of Council for 1927. Tea and light refreshments 
will be provided after the meeting. 


Preserved Peas.—The consumption of green 
Peas, preserved in bottles or cans, has increased 
enormously in recent years, but the preservers 
are now faced with the difficulty of retaming 
the green colour of the Peas, owing to the new 
regulations against the use of preservatives 
in food, which came into operation on New Year's 
Day. The Peas in the past have been treated 
with copper sulphate to preserve the green 
colouring, but the use of this chemical is no 
longer permissible. However, Mr. A. Apple- 
yard, Director of the Research Station of the 
Ministry of Agriculture at Campden, Glouces- 
tershire, states that a natural process of preser- 
vation has been evolved which retains the 
chlorophyll. The canning industry in this 
country, which meets strong competition with 
French, Italian and American products, will 
find the new process of great commercial 


value. 


Disease of the Bracken.—The announcement 
of the discovery of a disease of Bracken on the 
farm of Knoweside, Maybole, made at & recent 
meeting of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture 
(see p. 2) has created widespread interest 
among farmers and scientists, and the Glasgow 
Herald, of Dec. 29, last, published particulars 
of the research work that is in progress to tes 
the possibility of cultivating the disease 89 ® 
means of clearing hillsides of the pest. The 
investigations have been conducted by Mrs. 
N. A. Alcock, Mycologist of the Board of Agti- 
culture, who has found that the | 
of a fungous character, and that it 18 t 
at all stages in the affected plants. The HoR 
striking characteristic of affected Bracken 
its stunted size. In the affected area the p'a 


: hich have the 
1s rather sparse and the fronds, w f a m eighteen 


appearance of being frosted, grow 
inches to twenty-four inches in d height re 
the area surrounding the disease he inves- 


Bracken grows to its normal height. 
tigator found that the tops of the fronds 
specimens were dead and that one or more slants 
had developed poorly. In many cases the p f 
had been killed before the fronds pens of 
Another feature was a kind of ring, the cen 
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which was formed by plants that were killed by 
disease, and the fringe of plants partially 
attacked. There is ground for believing that 
the infection started in the soft, curled fronds, 
or made a beginning between the pinnae and the 
main rachis. In other cases the indications 
were that it had started at the edge of a young 
frond where water might have collected. In 
others again, the evidence was only at the tip. 
Meantime the fungus is being closely studied, 
and on several areas on the east coast and on the 
Pentland Hills, Bracken has been inoculated 
and is under close observation. Very little 
has been learned scientifically as yet about 
the disease, but the important fact meantime 
is that the affected plants have been definitely 
declared to be diseased, and that this is the 
first time the disease has been known to attack 
Bracken. Having admitted so much, the 
experts counsel caution as to the possibilities 
of usefulness which may be developed as they are 
by no means assured that a biological method of 
controlling Bracken has been discovered. The 
practically world-wide distribution of the plant 
which is found from the Cretaceous period 
onwards, demonstrates its power of resistance 
and its vegetative virility, indifference to heat 
and cold, drought and moisture. This is the 
first known instance in which Bracken has been 
known to succumb to any disease. It shares with 
other plants of ancient descent, like Mosses, Ferns 
and Club Mosses, a high resistance, and an almost 
clean bill of health. Rarely is it attacked 
by a parasitic rust, which, even when present, 
does not do enough harm to be important. 
Occasionally some stem fungi are found upon 
the Bracken, and a few negligible spot fungi 
on the fronds. 


Federation Horticole Professionnelle Inter- 
nationale.— The International Commercial Horti- 
cultural Conference will be held this year at 
Geneva, from June 20 to June 24. The 
programme, drawn up by M. Vachoux, President 
of the Swiss Horticultural Association; M. 
Rochaix, M. Stahel and M. Peter, is as follows : 
Monday, June 20, 9 a.m., opening of the Con- 
ference; 12.30 p.m., banquet offered by the 
Council of State; 3 p.m., continuation of 
Conference; 6 p.m., Reception by the Admin- 
istrative Council of Geneva; 8.30 p.m., perform- 
ance at the theatre (probable). Tuesday, 
June 21, 9 a.m., Continuation and conclusion 
of Conference ; 12.30 p.m., Banquet offered by 
the Association of Swiss Horticulturists ; 3 p.m., 
veit by car to the Horticultural School, recep- 
tion and visit to the Park Rothschild, the 
Botanical Garden and the International Bureau 
of Work ; evening free. Wednesday, June 22, 
excursion on the Lake of Geneva, remaining 
at Montreaux for the night. Thursday, June 23, 
ascension of the Rochers de Naye, return to 
Montreaux and departure for the Bernese 
Oberland, and Berne, remaining at Berne 
for the night. Friday, June 24, visit to Berne 
and its environs and reception by the Bernese 
horticulturists, which ends the programme. 
The Floral Fete of Geneva, which will take 
place on Saturday, June 26, will be included 
in the programme, in case some of the delegates 
wish to see it. 


The Culture and Manuring of Sugar Beet.— 
A conference on the subject of the culture and 
manuring of Sugar Beet has been arranged 
n conjunction with the British Sugar Beet 
paty and will be held at the Rothamsted 
jo Perimental Station, on Wednesday, January 
a at 11.30 a.m. The chair will be taken 
y The Right Hon. Lord Clinton, D.L., J.P., 
and the speakers and subjects will include, 
Woe others: M. J. M. Van Bommel Van 
X oten, Sugar Beet expert to the Netherland 
hen Industry, “ Continental Experience with 

e Growth of Sugar Beet ’’; Mr. T. G. Fowler, 
pommercial Manager, Cantley Beet Sugar 
see What the Factory Wants and How 
i armer can Supply it.”’; Mr. I. J. Schap- 
F Eo Effect of Climate on the Cultivation 
‘4 Sugar Beet; Mr. R. N. Dowling, County 
..Zicultural Organiser, Nottinghamshire, 

xperiments with Sugar Beet in the Midland 
Mr. C. J. Clarke, Chiselborough, 


counties ” ; 
asi tical Experience in South - West 
gland ”; and Mr. H. J. Page and Mr. C. 
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Heigham, ‘‘ Manurial Experiments with Sugar 
Beet at Rothamsted and Woburn.” Those 
who can make it convenient to attend and take 
part in the discussion should notify the Secretary, 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, 
so soon as possible. The Railway Hotel and 
the Old Cock Inn, Harpenden, will be prepared 
to provide luncheon, price 3a. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week. 
Monpay, JANUARY 10: United Horticultural 
Benefit and Provident Society's meeting ; 
Guildford and District Gardeners’ Association’s 
meeting; National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Floral Committee meeting. TUESDAY, JANUARY 


in some newspaper, to form & colléction of 
types of natural objects, specimens, etc., 
fitting for museums of natural history ; now I 
take it that, if this plan were adopted in regard 
to botanical gardens, with much more com- 
pleteness and care than is shown at nt, 
even in the best of this kind of gardens, it would 
render them far more useful than they now are. 
That is, if attention was first directed to the 
cultivation of types, say, of each genus, and 
of all plants especially illustrative of particular 
facts in vegetable economy, and as far as climate 
and cultivation would allow, systematically 
arranged, the botanical student would find much 
more to induce him to visit such collections 


FIG. 14.—CHRYSANPHEMUM (POMPON) CAPT. COOK 
28). 


(See p. 


11; Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees 
meet; Jersey Gardeners’ Society’s meeting ; 
Wimbledon and District Gardeners’ Society's 
meeting. WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12: Burton 
on-Trent and Shobnall Chrysanthemum Society’s 
annual meeting ; Newport (Mon.) Horticultural 
Society's meeting. FRIDAY, JANUARY 14: 
Orchid Club meeting; Royal Horticultural 
Society of Ireland meeting ; Buxton and District 
Chrysanthemum Society’s annual meeting. 


« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Botanical Gardens.—Until I saw the 
Glasnevin and Belfast Gardens, I own I had 
a very low notion of the value to botany or 
horticulture of botanical gardens, either at 
home or abroad; no disparagement to Kew, 
where the collections, both indoors and out, 
are extensive and well-kept. I, however, 
lately read a proposal of Professor Henslow 


than he has at present. Of course, I should 
not confine the collection to such types; there 
would be many other objects illustrating 
structure and vegetable physiology, which should 
find their place in a garden devoted to livmg 
specimens of plants; and there should be 
attached to it a museum similar to that at Paris, 
and since commenced at Kew, and also a 
herbarium. I remember a few years ago 
calling your attention to the subject of botanical 
gardens, and you then stated your mtention 
of making some observations on the subject. 
Dodman, Gard. Chron., January 10, 1852. 


Publications Received. Nut Tree Propagation, 
by C. A. Reed. Farmer's Bulletin, No. 1501, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Naturbilder Aus Stidwest-China, by Dr. 
Heinrich Handel-Mazzetti. Osterreichischer 
Bundesverlag, Wien, Vienna. Price RM. 24. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BABKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Ventilation.— Owing to the amount of fire-heat 
requisite at this season to maintain the necessary 
warmth, especially in the warmer divisions, 
it is advisable to admit fresh air daily to prevent 
a stuffy atmosphere. Discretion must be used 
in admitting air every day, as a dry, parched, 
stagnant atmosphere is detrimental to plants 
at any time. The observant cultivator will 
soon detect the difference between a badly 
ventilated: and a judiciously ventilated house, 
not only by his own physical experience, but in 
the health and vigour of his plants. Houses varv 
considerably in their requirements in this 
respect, it being much more difficult in some 
than in others to maintain that proper 
balance of heat, air and moisture which is 
necessary to successful cultivation. Orchids 
need fresh air but must not be exposed to cold 
draughts, especially those that have tender 
foliage, as this is easily chilled and harmed. 


Watering.—The application of water to the 
roots at this particular season needs very careful 
attention. Many Orchids are at rest, and these 
only require sufficient moisture to prevent 
shrivelling ; others will be growing and require 
water whenever they bécome dry. Recognition 
of this difference is one of the great secrets of 
successful plant cultivation. A safe rule at this 
season is to keep the plants somewhat on the 
dry side until growth or root-action commences, 
trusting principally to the humidity in the 
atmosphere to bring them safely through 
the winter. 


Potting.—It will probably be found that very 
few plants are in a desirable condition for 
repotting, but any that are at a suitable stage 
for this operation may be attended to at any time 
provided watering is done carefully until the 
new roots are re-established. 


Increase by Division.—Where it is desired 
to increase the stock of any variety by division, 
this is best done at the time of repotting, as it 
can then be seen how to carry out the operation 
to the best advantage. Every root should be 
preserved on a divided plant. The divided 
portions will require careful watering until they 
start to grow, and are best placed in the smallest 
receptacles that will hold them. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By.R. H. CRockrorp, Gardener to THE RT. HON. LORD 
WAVERTBEE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Hot-beds.—If hot-beds for the forcing of early 
vegetables and salads have not already been 
made, equal parts of stable manure and leaves 
should be well mixed together, and thrown 
into a heap to ferment. Turn the heap after 
an interval of about ten days to allow the 
rank gases to escape, and so soon as fermenting 
materials are in a suitable condition the beds 
should be formed. Mark out the site of the beds, 
allowing about eighteen inches more space than 
the frame will occupy to permit of fresh 
fermenting materials being added when the heat 
begins to decline. The bed should be about one 
foot higher at the back than in the front. Tread 
or beat the manure firmly, place the frames 
thereon, and add soil to a depth of about six 
inches to eight inches. The soil should be light 
in texture and fairly rich, such as a mixture of 
old potting soil, leaf-mould, loam, a little old 
Mushroom-bed manure, burnt refuse, and a 
dash of soot. The materials should be passed 


through a sieve to remove the roughest portions. 
Place a testing peg or thermometer in the soil 
and 80 soon as the temperature is suitable 
a start may be made with the various crops. 
Should manure be difficult to procure, a gentle 


heat may be obtained by the use of leaves, 
especially if a good bulk be placed in brick 
pits. It is surprising how long the gentle 
warmth generated by fermenting leaves will last. 


Carrots, Lettuces and Radishes.—These vege- 
tables should be amongst the first to be sown 
Choose a good forcing variety of Carrot, such as 
Golden Ball, Inimitable Forcing, Early Nantes 
or Paris Forcing. The seeds should be sown 
thinly in rows made eight inches apart. Select 
any compact varieties of Lettuce, such as 
Selected Tom Thumb, Commodore Nutt, Har- 
binger Forcing and Golden Ball. These small- 
growing sorts need only about six inches to 
eight inches between the rows. Thin the 
seedlings at an early stage, leaving them from 
two inches to three inches apart, and when they 
are large enough, take out the alternate plants 
and use them as salad. Presuming a stock of 
seedling Lettuces is available from seeds sown 
earlier in boxes, no better place can be found 
for them than these warm frames. Keep a close 
watch for slugs. Radishes may be sown 
broadcast or in rows, the latter method for 
preference. Good forcing varieties of the 
Turnip-rooted section will be found the best for 
earliest forcing. They have small tops, so that 
a space of four inches to five inches between 
the rows will be ample. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONBL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Figs in Borders.—Trained Fig trees, estab- 
lished in compartments or cubes of compost 
should now be ready for starting into growth, 
by the aid of fermenting material, where this 
can be done. Later houses, in which the trees 
are allowed to grow naturally, should be kept 
dry and cool by the most liberal ventilation, 
unless the weather is exceptionally cold and 
frosty, and put in readiness by cleansing the 
woodwork, etc., also training and top-dressing 
the trees as may be required. i 


Peaches.—Where fermenting materials have 
been used for forcing the earliest pot Peaches, 
the difficulty has been to keep the temperature 
at 50° at night and 55° to 60° by day. Ven- 
tilation should be afforded every day at the 
top of the house, according to the state of the 
weather. Maintain a humid atmosphere by 
turning @ portion of the bed and sprinkling 
it occasionally with tepid water. Allow the 
buds to get dry before darkness sets in, and, 
as the blossoms expand, raise the night tem- 
perature to 53° or 55°. Allow the flowers 
to get perfectly dry by the middle of the day, 
when a brush or rabbit's tail should be passed 
over them to distribute the pollen. 


Peach Trees in Borders, —The present is a 
suitable time to close the first houses of per- 
manent trees containing such varieties asg 
Early Rivers, Nectarine, Duke of York and 
Peregrine Peaches, if not already done, no fire- 
heat being necessary for the first fortnight. 
Let the necessary pruning and top-dressing 
be attended to in the later houses, and where 
red spider and scale have been prevalent, cleanse 
the trees with soft soap and Gishurst com- 
pound, used according to the directions issued 
by the makers. In using the brush be careful 
to draw it upwards to the point of the shoot. 
The trees will then be in a thorough state of 
readiness for starting at any early period of the 
New Year. 


Strawberries.—Plants that were placed on a 
bed of leaves last month will have started to grow, 
and when the flower spikes are discernible 
remove them to a shelf close to the roof-glass 
in a house having a temperature of 50° to 55°, 
Do not exceed the latter figures until the fruits 
have set. Keep the plants moderately moist 
but not wet. Plants for successional cropping 
should be brought indoors from the open 
every fortnight. Examine the drainage to 
see that it is perfect. Every facility should be 
afforded the grower for syringing to keep down 
red spider; aphides should be destroyed by 


light fumigations. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OP STAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Red Currants.—These bushes should be 
pruned and the ground afterwards forked over 
and put in neat order. If the plants have 
reached the height required, all the shoots should 
be spurred back to within a few buds from the 
main, cordon-like branches. Do not allow 
the heads to become crowded with shoots; 
each branch should be sufficiently far apart to 
allow light and air tocirculate freely, throughout 
the bush. If it is intended to increase the stock 
of particular varieties, save the best of the 
prunings for cuttings, and also keep a watchtul 
eye on the buds should sparrows and other birds 
promise to be troublesome. 


Raspberry Beds.—The Raspberry needs 6 
deep, fertile soil, moist but not too wet. In 
preparing the ground for new plantations 
keep the best soil towards the top and break 
up the land two feet deep. If the soil is of a poor 
nature add plenty of rotted manure when 
trenching it. Heavy land should be lightened 
with such porous materials as that from the 
rubbish heap, wood-ash or leaf-mould. In 
planting in lines make the rows six feet apart 
and allow six inches between the canes in the 
tows. Spread the roots out and work plenty 
of fine soil amongst them, treading the ground 
rather firmly as the planting is completed. 
Avply a good mulch of manure a foot beyond 
the extension of the branches. 


Autumn-fruiting Raspberries.—These varieties, 
like the summer-bearing sorts, require liberal 
treatment. The ground should be dug deeply and 
enriched with suitable materials. Plant young, 
healthy suckers forthwith. The old plants should 
be cut down almost to the ground level each year, 
and as the new growths appear remove any that 
are weak and not required for any particular 
purpose, so that those left to fruit may grow 
freely and sturdily. The varieties Lloyd 
George and November Abundance are 800 


and reliable croppers. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Chrysanthemums.— Where large blooms of 
Chrysanthemums are desired, such varieties as 
Majestic, Victory, Mr. G. Drabble, Queen May 
and the sports of the two latter, should now 
rooted and ready for placing in small poi 
singly. These varieties require a long season ne 
growth to produce the best results, while in 
propagation of must of the others is best delaye 
until now. Cuttings that have rooted sufti- 
ciently should be placed singly in small aed 
sized pots, after which they should be oan 
on a shelf near the roof glass in a comparatively 
cool house to prevent them becoming dan 
The soil for this potting should aah 
three parts loam and one part leaf-mo ; 
mixed with a little bone-meal, and sufficient see i 
and burnt garden refuse to render the compo 


porous. Cuttings of other Japanese Moder 


also single and decorative sorts, may no 
. ; agating | 


inserted in sandy soil and stood in & prop ne 
frame. They will root readily in a tempers ee 
of 45° to 50°. It is a mistake to root Chie A 
mums in a high temperature for this causes te 
rsp ace 


to grow weak and spindly. Some growe es 
see no necessity 


one cutting in a small pot, but I aro 
for this, provided where more than one the 
inserted they are not allowed to remain 1n ted 
receptacle until the roots have become centang irs 
Remove the frame every morning to allow the 
condensed moisture to escape. After old 
cuttings have been secured many of the sale 
stools may be dispensed with, retaining for 
sufficient to ensure plenty of stock, an April 
the later propagation of cuttings 1N, eae 
to produce small plants for growing 1N 81X 
pots for decorative purposes. 

e establishments 
red for decoration 
as flowering 


Flowering Shrubs.—In larg 
where groups of plants are requi 
nothing gives such good results 
shrubs, which are very easy to grow 
be had in flower over a long perto@- 
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include Wistarias, Lilacs, Ghent and Mollis 
Azaleas, Laburnwms, species of Prunus, and 
Viburnums. When starting flowering shrubs 
into growth it is not advisable to bring them 
from the open and place them in a high tem- 
perature, for this would only result in failure. 
There is no more suitable place in which to 
force them in the early stages than a fruit house 
that is being closed. The small amount of heat 
such houses provide is most suitable for flowering 
shrubs, and their development may be hastened 
somewhat when it is noticed that the roots 
are active and the buds expanding freely, 
by introducing them to a warm house where 
they may remain until such time as the flowers 
are developed. When in bloom, they should 
be stood in a cooler house, but guard against 
cold draughts, which would cause them to 


flag considerably. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By JOHN Coutts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Verbena venosa.— This plant is easily raised 
from seeds sown during this month. It should 
be more generally used for bedding schemes, as 
it is very charming when associated with grey- 
foliaged plants, or with pale yellow flowers, such 
as those of Calceolaria amplexicaulis. 


Foliage Plants from Seeds.— A large number 
of foliage plants may be raised from seeds 
sown at this time; they are of immense value 
for associating with flowering plants or for use 
in sub-tropical bedding. They include such 
useful and beautiful subjects as Centaurea 
cand:dissima, C. gymnocarpa, C. Clementei, 
Cineraria maritima, all plants valuable for their 
silvery or grey foliage; Solanum marginatum, 
S. Balbisii, P. pyrecantha and many others that 
are valuable for large, bold schemes ; Eucalyptus 
Globulus, Ricinus (Castor Oil Plant), Maize in 
green, variegated and quadri-coloured varieties. 
Albizzia lophantha, Perilla and ornamental 
Beets. All these most popular and useful 
subjects are easily raised from seeds sown 
during the months of February, January 


and March. 


Lawns.—The repairing of lawns, where neces- 
sary, should, if not already done, te preceeded 
with as weather conditions permit. Playing 
lawns especially will need attention now in order 
that they may be in good condition for use when 
needed. Worn patches should be cut out and 
returfed with sound material similar to that 
removed, while small depressions should be 
made level by rolling the turf back and placing 
sufficient soil underneath it to bring the surface 
to the general level. Where large stretches 
have to be relevelled the turf should be carefully 
removed in turves twelve inches square, and the 
correct levels pegged out by means of boning 
rods or a straight edge and spirit level. After 
bringing the ground to the required level, 
the turf should be relayed by a skilled workman. 
When in proper condition the lawns should 
be swept and rolled : the sweeping will distribute 
worm casts, while the roller will consolidate 
the surface which has been loosened by frost 
and worms, but neither sweeping nor rolling 
should be done unless the lawn is dry, or else 
much damage may result to the grass. In 
the case of tennis lawns, bowling and putting 
greens, worms may be eliminated by means o 
a worm-destroyer, but in the case of general 
lawns this is not possible, or, indeed, desirable, 
except on a small scale. Where it is desired 
to sow new lawns during the spring, no time 
should be lost in levelling and preparing the 
ground, so that it may be in good tilth when the 
time for sowing arrives. Lawns that are in poor 
condition will benefit by being raked or treated 
with a brush-harrow, afterwards top-dressing 
them with fine soil and bone-meal, or thoroughly 
decayed farmyard manure, raking it over evenly, 
or using the brush-harrow in the case of large 
areas. 


Garden Paths and Drives.— Any new work and 
repairing of existing paths should be undertaken 
when time and weather conditions permit. 
The work may consist jn re-gravelling, correct- 
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ing faulty drainage, or making good uneven 
edgings. Even if suitable material is on the 
spot, path and road making is an expensive 
operation, but in the end it pays to do the work 
thoroughly,for with proper attention, well-made 
paths require little renovation for many years. 
On sloping ground it is a common mistake to 
make no provision for the carrying off of storm 
water, with the result that the material of the 
paths is being constantly washed down to the 
lower levels. Much of this trouble may be 
prevented by fixing suitable gullies and traps 


for storm water. 


Mowing Machines.—If not already done, 
all machines should be thoroughly overhauled 
and cleaned in readiness for the coming season, 
replacing worn or broken parts, with new spare 
parts from the makers. Any machine that 
requires repairing should be sent to a suitable 
establishment where such work can be properly 


done. 
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they should be removed to temporary quarters, 
and the house or stove washed thoroughly, 
including the walls and stagings, and the whole 
made sweet and clean before they are returned. 
If inside painting is necessary, this also should 
be done while the house is empty, so that when 
the clean plants are returned they will have 


sweet quarters. 


Hellebores.—These useful winter-flowering 
plants are making a fair display,. and where 
hand-lights or sashes were placed over them 
some time ago, the flowers have been protected 
from the vagaries of the weather, and also from 
soil splashings by heavy rains. Clumps lifted 
for forcing should be watered carefully and 
hardened gradually again before being replanted. 
When replanting, take the opportunity of using 
some of the smaller portions of the plants to 
increase the stock. A serious disease of the 
foliage attacked our Christmas Roses a few 
years azo, the leaves being so severely crippled 


FIG. 15.—CATTLEYA WARSCEWICZII VAR. ALBA. 
(see p. 26.) 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Seed-sowing.— Where large Onions are required 
the seeds should be sown very early in the year 
in order to ensure as long a season of growth as 
possible. Sow thinly, and cover the seeds fairly 
deeply as they have a tendency to work up to 
the surface, and the resultant growth becomes 
twisted and recumbent. A moderate tempera- 
ture is always best for hardy subjects, and little 
is gained by attempting to force them unduly. 
So soon as the seedlings appear they should be 
exposed to the light to prevent them becoming 
drawn and soft in texture. When the second 
leaf is well developed prick out the plants 
singly into other boxes of well prepared soil, 


Plant Houses.—The various fruit houses 
having been cleansed and made ready for 
another season, they should be left fully ven- 
tilated, so far as the temporary occupants permit, 
until the time comes for closing them. Atten- 
tion should now be devoted to the cleansing of 
the plant houses. All foliage plants should 
be sponged with a soapy solution to rid them of 
dirt and insect pests; where scale insects are 
troublesome, a wine-glassful of paraffin to 
half-a-pound of soft soap, well-beaten and emulsi- 
fied, should be used in tepid water, and the stems 
and midribs of the leaves carefully gone over 
with a blunt stick to loosen these troublesome 


insects, When all tle plants have been cleansed 


during the growing season as todeave the plants : 


weak and useless. This disease was eventually 
controlled by spraying the plants with a solution 
of liver of sulphur at a strength of one ounce 
in one gallon of water, ontwo or three occasions 


throughout the summer. 


Drainage.—If any draining, either of lawns 
or other parts of the garden, is contemplated 
and necessary, arrangements should be made to 
have this work done in the near future. It 
sometimes happens that very old drains become 
blocked and do not perform the purpose for 
which they were intended. Where this is the 
case, it may be sufficient to reopen these old 
drains, and, after clearing the obstruction, 
simply relay the old tiles, assuming that they 
have a clear outlet to a main drain. In cases of 
new drains, it is necessary to draw up a plan 
showing the whole scheme, and by meana of a 
tripod and level ascertain the lowest point 
where all the drains must converge, thus ensuring 
a sufficient gradient to the branch drain. 
From this point the latter should be led to 
the nearest ditch or brook with sufficient fall 
to keep it working freely; the mouth of this 
main drain should always be kept clear so 
that on inspection it may be seen at a glance 
whether it is working efficiently. Land that 
has been soured and water-logged for years is 
soon improved beyond recognition by a good 
drainage system, and lawns that are like a 
morass in wet weather are rendered ‘firm 


and dry, 
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USEFUL WINTER-FLOWERINO ORCHIDS. 


. THE fortunate possessor of a large collection 
of Orchids has an available supply of hizh-class 
flowers at all times of the year, but the species 
which flower during the winter months seem to 
have a double value, and the object of this 
note 18 to direct attention to a few of the more 
easily managed kinds which usually flower 
during the dull days of winter. Some of these 
are so extremely beautiful, flower so freely, 
and are so easy to manage, that each kind 
should be grown in considerable quantity 
where accommodation can be found. 


CALANTHES. 


The deciduous Calanthes are worthy of special 
mention, for they produce long spikes of showy 
flowers which remain in beauty for a Jong pericd, 
and they probably rank amongst the most 
popular Orchids grown. C. Veitchii, C. vestita 
and their varieties and hybrids, are the most 
desirable from the Cecorative point of view, 
and as the flowers are borne on very long spikes, 
after the leaves have fallen, they may be grouped 


with other plants to produce very pleasing effects. 


The flowers are also amongst the most useful 
for cutting purposes. , ; 
Calanthes succeed acmirably in a mixture of 
turfy loam, Oak leaf-soil, not too decomposed, 
and dried cow-manure, with a sprinkling of 
sand or finely-broken, clean crocks. The 


drainage must be effectual, and as the plants . 


commence to make new growth soon after they 
go out of flower, repotting should be done before 
this is-far advanced. No water should be 
given until the roots have penetrated the soil, 
and then very little until growth is quite active, 
when liberal quantities and a moist atmosphere 
will be necessary. 
CATTLEYAS. 


The magnificent Cattleya labiata, the first 
Cattleya to flower in this country, produces its 
flowers rather too early, October and November, 
to be included im the selection of winter-flowering 
species, yet its flowers are so acceptable at that 
dull period that it can hardly be left out. - Its 


large flowers, with rose-coloured petals -and 
crimson lip make C., labiata very valuabfy p 


as a decorative plant. C. Warscewiczii is also 
an exceedingly valuable plant and unsurpassed 
in attractiveness in its season. The variety alba 
(ree Fig. 15), with pure white flowers, is equally 
useful. 

C. Bowringiana is also a popular species 
which grows and flowers freely. Although the 
flowers are small compared with those of 
the labiate section, they are produced eight or 
ten on a scape, and their rose-purple petals 
with veins of a deeper tint, and deep purple lip, 
make them attractive. The plants succeed 
in a house having an intermediate temperature 
and they should be given the advantage of a light 
position near the glass, with sufficient shade in 
bright weather, during the summer season, 
to prevent the leaves receiving any injury from 
the sun. A mixture of Osmunda fibre and 
Sphagnum-moss suits them admirably and 
the pots should be filled to at least a third 
of their depth with rather large crocks. 

Cattleyas must not be overwatered at an 
period of their growth ; when growing freely they 
require moderately liberal supplies, but when 
at rest only just sufficient water should be given 
to keep the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. 


COELOGYNES. 


Several species of this genus flower during 
the winter months, but none can compare 
with the lovely C. cristata, one of the most 
beautiful of all East Indian Orchids, and one of 
the easiest to manage in an orlinary plant. 
house. The flowers.are large, graceful in form, 
and of the purest white, with orange-vellow 
markings on the lip, and they are produced 
profusely in long, pendent racemes. 

Raskets or shallow pans are the best recep- 
tacles in which to grow this species, and as it 
requires an abuncance of moisture at the roots 
during the growing season, they should be half- 
filled with crocks. C. cristata grows freely in 


a mixture of fibre and Sphagnum-moss, with a 
plentiful addition of small crocks and charcoal 
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nodules. As the pseudo-bulbs lay almost flat 
upon the material, this should be raised in the 
middle into a convex outline. During the 
flowering period cool treatment and & compara- 
tively dry atmosphere will be found most 
congenial to the plants, and under such 
conditions the flowers last quite a long time. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

There are many useful species of Cypripediums 
for winter flowering, but for the easy production 
of flowers in quantity there is nothing to beat 
the old C. insigne and its many varieties. 
This may be grown very successfully in an 
ordinary greenhouse, but the progress will be 
more rapid and the flowers more freely produced 
if the plants are subjected to a higher tem- 
perature during the time the voung growths 
are being made. C. villosum is also a handsome 
species of robust habit and strong constitution, 
but requires a stove temperature during the 
season of growth. 

A compost of two-thirds fibrous peat and 
one-third Sphagnum-moss suits these plants 
well and, whem potting, ample drainage should 
be given. They require liberal supplies of water 


> When in full growth, and as they have no 


pseudo-bulbs to support them the compost 
should not be allowed to become dust-dry 


when they are at rest, 
DENDROBIUMS. 


Probably the two best species to cultivate 
for winter-flowering are D. nobile and D. 
Linawianum, both of whieh require the warmer 
end of a stove. D. nobile is one of the oldest 
and best-known, very easily grown, and, more- 
over, one of the most beautiful and floriferous 
species, in cultivation. Some growers may 
object to its inclusion as a winter-flowering 
species as its natural season is spring, but it is 
an accommodating plant, and with special 
management may be had in flower in February. 
To eflect this, the plants should be placed in 
strong heat early in the year and encouraged 
to make their growth early. So soon as this is 
completed they should be removed to a cooler, 
airy position, exposed to the light and sun and 
kept comparatively dry at the roots to compel 

early rest. By placing these plants in a brisk 
temperature early in the winter they will start 
away freely and soon come into flower. The 
following season they will start into growth 
naturally much sooner than usual, and every 

” encouragement should be given to induce them 
to complete it quickly. By dividing the plants 
into several batches it is possible to have 
flowers over @ very considerable period. 

The essential points in the cultivation of 
Dendrobiums are a light material, such as 
Sphagnum-moss and fibre for the roots to run in, 
a brisk temperature combined with a humil 
atmosphere, and liberal supplies of water when 
in full growth, also a light and airy position 
when the season's growth is in process of matura- 
tion, combined with dryness both at the roots 
and in the atmosphere. They should not be 
overpotted as they flower more freely when they 
have not too much fresh material about them. 


EPIDENDRUMS. 


Most of the members of this genus produce 
their flowers in spring and summer, but E. 
Lindleyanum flowers in late autumn, and E. 
Skinneri major is a valuable winter-floweriny 
kind which merits attention because of its ease of 
culture and free-flowering qualities. It thrives 
in an intermediate temperature, suspended near 
the roof-glass, and should be grown on blocks of 
wood or cork. The plants require an abundance 
of moisture during the summer season and 
sufficient to preserve the pseudo-bulbs plump 
during the winter. They should not be exposed 
freely to the sun until the month of August. 
when the power of its rays has declined. 


ONCIDIUMS, 


There are several Oncidiums which are 
valuable winter-flowering plants, and amongst 
those which can be most highly reeommended are 
O. flexuosum, with large. branching spikes 
of bright yellow, showy flowers; QO. leucochi- 
lum, an old favourite of good habit, very strong 
in growth, and producing immense quantities 
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of yellow and brown flowers when well grown: 
O. ornithorhynchum, producing graceful, arched 
scapes of delicate, rose-purple flowers, delight- 
fully scented ; and O. tigrinum, a most beautiful 
free-flowering species. This is a most useful 
plant, its blossoms developing in late autumn 
and winter, lasting for several weeks in perfection 
and filling the house with a delightful Violet- 
like fragrance. 

These Oncidiums thrive in a cool house and 
may be grown in pots or baskets ; they should 
be kept near the glass at all times. They prefer 
an open compost, and when the plants are 
growing freely supplies of water must be liberal, 
but it is desirable to keep them rather dry at 
the roots when at rest. 

LAELIAS. 

This genus provides two extremely useful 
winter-flowering plants in L. anceps and L. 
autumnalis. The latter, with its varieties, 
ranks with the most select of Laelias, grows and 
flowers freely in the Mexican house, and is of 
exceptional value because its fragrant and lasting 
flowers expand in October and November. L. 
anceps is a Vigorous growing species, and flowers 
freely in December and January. It succeeds 
well in baskets, and large specimens of it are 
remarkably handsome, frequently producing 
so many as twenty scapes of ita fragrant. 
richly-hued flowers. 

LYCASTE NKINNERI. 

This splendid Orchid is of especial value 
because of the ease with which it may be grown 
in a cool house. It succeeds satisfactorily 
in a temperature of about 55° during the 
winter season. The plants should be potted 
in a compost of fibrous peat and chopped 
Sphagnum-moss, and receive abundance of water 
during the growing season, but only a moderate 
amount during the winter. As with all moisture 
loving subjects, drainage must be perfect. 

The scapes, which spring from the base of the 
pseudo-bulb, are single-flowered, but they are 
freely produced, and the flowers are large and 
strikingly handsome. When fully expanded 
great care must be exercised to prevent the 
flowers being wetted or they soon become 
spotted and unsightly. | 

VANDA COERULEA. 

This, the last subject to which I intend to 
allude, is a very distinct Orchid, and from a 
decorative point of view, one of the most 
valuable, while in colour, as well as in wealth 
of flowers, it is supreme amongst Vandas. 
To cultivate it successfully it should be kept in 
an intermediate house or in the cooler end of 
an ordinary stove, as too much heat is decidedly 
injurious to it. It thrives in Sphagnum-moss 
with which a plentiful proportion of clean 
potsherds and charcoal nodules is mixed, and 
should be grown in baskets suspended from the 
roof, where it may have abundance of light 
and a free circulation of air, It should be 
shaded only during the hottest sunshine. The 
flowers are of a beautiful pale, lavender blue, 
and are borne on racemes produced from the 
axils of the leaves. Generally, only two 
racemes appear in one year, but occasionally. 
under good cultivation, three, four, or even 
five racemes may be produced, and when the 
flowers are all expanded it is a gorgeous sight 
not easily forgotten. 4. P. C. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEARIRGS. 


SCALE INSECTS. 

One of the worst pests of Orchids is & soft, 
white scale that conceals itself under the outer 
sheaths of the pseudo-bulbs of Cattleyas and 
similar plants. 

The destruction of scale insects may be anes 
plished with the aid of one of the many sie 
insecticides sold for the purpose, mixed.acconne 
to the instructions given by the makers, with 
tepid, soft water. Sponge the leaves am 
pseudo-bulbs, and where the pests are vey 
numerous, the outer sheath may þe P 
and the scales removed with a pointed stic 7 
Where a number of plants require cleansins- 
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time will be economised by preparing sufficient 
of the insecticide in a tub or other convenient 
utensil, to immerse each plant head downwards 
in the specific,well wetting the leaves and pseudo- 
bulbs. After withdrawing the plant, hold it 
over the tub to drain for a short time, and place 
it on its side; following this the plants should 
be thoroughly examined and cleansed. 

Take the opportunity to wash the pots and 
the material on the stages, also remove all dirt 
from the glass, roof-rafters and other wood- 


work of the house. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


BOUVARDIAS FOR WINTER DECORATION, 


Att who have to provide a large supply 
of flowers during the winter should grow these 
splendid plants, for few other subjects give such 
a wealth of blossom during the short, dull days, 
when well grown. But Bouvardias, to be worth 
house room and a credit to those who grow 
them, must be well cultivated, and cultivation 
means potting them in a generous compost, 
hastening their development in a growing tem- 
perature during the early part of the season, and 
then placing them for the summer under the mcst 
favourable conditions for making vigorous 
growths early enough in the season for then 
to become thoroughly ripened by the end of 
the summer. 

For the production of good plants, a start 
should be made in January, or so soon as cuttings 
are obtainable. These should be struck in the 
propagating case, and when well-rooted placed 
singly in three -inch pots. They should he 
grown in an intermediate house or warm corner 
of the greenhouse, giving them full exposure 
to the light. So soon as well established in 
these pots they should be shifted into five-inch 
pots, the object being to keep them growing 
vigorously until all danger of frost is gone, 
when they may be planted outside. Herein 
lies the most important point in the culture of 
these plants, for when kept starved in small 
pots they make hardly any progress until they 
are planted out, and what little growth is made 
is very weak. It is not, however, of so much 
importance to shift them for the sake of the 
actual growth made in the pots, as it is to prepare 
them for growing away in the most vigorous 
manner when turned out into the border. 
Stunted plants require considerable time to 
recover from the effects of the starving process 
to which they have been subjected, and our 
summers are so short for the growth of these 
plants that every precaution must be taken 
against losing a single day. 

The preparation of the compost is a matter 
requiring some judgment. It should be 
moderately rich and rather light in texture : 
a mixture of three parts fibrous loam, two parts 
old hot-bed manure, and one part Oak leaf-soil 
with a liberal sprinkling of coarse sand suits 
them admirably, while for the autumn potting 
a little bone meal may be added. | 
_ Early in June, Bouvardias may be planted 
out on a warm, sunny border, which has been 
well prepared, at a distance of about fifteen 
inches apart. A libera] supply of water on 
a few occasions will be required until the plants 
have become well established in their new 
quarters, and occasional waterings throughout 
the summer in dry weather are necessarv. 
lo ensure the formation of bushy specimens, 
the growths should be pinched on two or three 
oreasions during July and August and no flowers 
should be allowed to develop, while the final 
pinching should be made not later than the end 
of August. 
al 3 the beginning of September the plants 
ould be lifted carefully with balls of soil and 
Hep vie cl of a suitable size, i.e., as small as 
Aihan? le, while large enough to take the ball 
Potted Thy to the roots. After they are 
the eee iy them in a cold frame and keep 
oa ae c a for a few days to favour new 
ea e will soon be able to bear 
ofthe t pu e air again, and during the rest 
ista a they may be fully exposed to the 
ACIR ys to ensure perfect ripening of the wood. 

e end of that month they may be removed 


to the greenhouse or intermediate house, where 
they will soon begin to produce their beautiful 
flowers in rich profusion. 

Bouvardias are liable to be attacked by aphis 
and thrips which may be kept in check by period- 
ical fumigations. They are also subject to the 
attack of red spider, hence, when housing 
the plants it is good practice to stand them 
on an ash or shingle base which can be kept 
moist, to prevent the atmosphere becoming 
very dry. 

There are both single and double varieties, 
and amongst the most desirable singles may be 
mentioned jasminiflora and candidissima, pure 
white ; Dazzler and Hogarth, scarlet ; President 
Cleveland, crimson: rosea oculata, delicate 
pink: and The Bride, blush-white. The best 
doubles are Alfred Neuner, white; Hogarth 
fl. pl., scarlet; and President Garfield, pink. 


W. Auton. 
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Primula Parryi is the largest and showiest 
of the United States species, and perhaps of 
all American ones, although it is rivalled by 
an Alaskan plant. It was named after Dr. 
C. C. Parry, one of the early botanical explorers 
of the Colorado Rockies, who was also the first 
hotanist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It is a species of restricted 
distribution, confined to the high mountains 
of Colorado and te the ranges of northern 
New Mexico lying between Las Vegas and the 
historic city of Santa Fé. 

In the latter mountains, where I have seen 
the plant in some abundance, it grows mostly 
at altitudes of 9,000 to’ 11,000 feet, usually 
in wet, boggy places, surrounded by forests 
of Colorado Blue Spruce (Picea Parryana), 
Fir (Abies concolor), and Douglas Fir. 
Although rather widely distributed here, it 
is seldom one finds more than a few plants 


FIG. 16.—PRIMULA PARRYI. 
Photographed at Lake Peak, near Santa Fé, 11,800 ft. alt., August 1, 1926 


PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


PRIMULA PARRYI. 


From all North America only twenty species 
of Primula are known, a number that compares 
very unfavourably with the vast representation 
of the genus in the mountains of China. Even 
these twenty species are confined for the greater 
part to the arctic regions of the North American 
continent, several being unknown outside 
Alaska. Most of the few species which do 
extend to the United States are either rare 
inhabit localities difficult of access; 
none of them grows in the more densely 
populated regions. hence most Americans 
pass their lives without ever having seen a 
Primula growing wild. 

Several Primulas are native of the Rocky 
Mountains, nearly all of them plants which 
exist only in the higher and less frequented 
parts of the mountains, usually above or near 
the timber line. The genus extends southward 
in the Rockies so far as New Mexico, and frora 
this state four species are known, all of them 
confined to very limited regions. 


or 


in a given locality. Often they develop 
luxuriantly in the wet patches of soil just 
at the edge of the snow banks, which linger 
on these southern peaks until late August. 
With golden alpine Buttercups and the delicate 
bluish chalices of the Elkslip (Caltha leptosepala), 
the Parry Primula often forms fine masses 
of colour. It is probably too gautlily coloured 
and too rank in growth to find favour with 
English gardeners—to whom it appears to have 
been introduced in 1875 (see Bot. Mag., t. 6185)— 
but in its natural surroundings it is very beauti- 
ful indeed. Primula Parryi is a vigorous plant, 
usually twelve inches to eighteen inches high, 
with lush, bluish-green, smooth leaves, above 
which rise the large umbels of bright, reddish- 
purple flowers. 

The illustration here reproduced (Fig. 16), 
is from a photograph by Mr. Frank H. Shoe- 
maker, of Lincoln, Nebraska—who has made 
excellent photographs of many other New 
Mexican plants—and gives an accurate idea of the 
appearance of this Primrose in its natural 
habitat. The photograph was taken on Lake 
Peak, New Mexico, August 1, 1926. Paul C. 
Standley, U.S. National Museum, 
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CHRYSARTHEMUMS IR AMERICA. 


ACCORDING to local authorities, the season 
of 1926 was an unusually cool and damp one, 
and these conditions encouraged the attacks 
of certain insect pests and other Chrysanthe- 
mum troubles. Certain varieties that are easily 
affected by excessive moisture suffered rather 
badly. The general results, however, were 
beyond my expectations. 


The earliest varieties are planted about the 


middle of May, and other batches follow more 
or less in their order of flowering, until the third 
week in June. Those’ that flower for the 
Thanksgiving trade, and the Japanese sorts, 
are the last to be planted. After planting, they 
make rapid growth until the heat becomes 
excessive, and this is the period when the 
anxieties of the growers begin. With the hot 
weather come swarms of grasshoppers of all 
sizes, mostly much larger than those we are 
used to in England. The young growths suffer 
badly from the ravages of these pests, which 
feed on the top few inches of the stem and so 
ruin the buds. To ensure a crop it is almost 
essential to leave two buds where one flower is 
required ; not that the grasshoppers will eat 
one and leave the other, but this gives the plant 
a double chance—alas ! in many cases a double 
feast for the pests! Leaf-rollers are another 
great trouble out here. Arsenate of lead 
and lime are dusted on the foliage to help check 
the invaders, but this dusting is, I think, bad for 
the plants, and if used veryoftenmay contaminate 
the soil and so do harm to the roots. This is 
mere conjecture, however, as I have no proofs 
that it isso. Fumigation with nicotine or eyan- 
ide gas may help to kill some leaf-rollers, but as 
cyanide burns so many varieties it has to be 
used with the greatest of care or much damage 
results. The members of the Turner group 
seem particularly susceptible to injury from 
cyanide fumes. The results of the grasshoppers’ 
visits are most evident on the earliest varieties. 

It is surprising to the inexperienced how well 
the plants flower after being in such an appar- 
ently bad condition through August. After 
the heat of the summer it is little wonder 

that the plants should not look so good as 
those grown out-of-doors in England. 

The first varieties to flower are Early Frost 
(white), and Yellow Early Frost. The buds of 
these are taken about the first week in July 
and flower at the end of August and the beginning 
of September. There are no varieties flowering 
so early that can compete with these two very 
good sorts. Both have been tried in England 
but with little success. After the White and 
Yellow Frosts are over there is a short time 
before the midseason varieties are ready. 
These seem to suffer most during the hot weather 
and consequently seem to make the most 
headway when conditions begin to improve. 

I shall not attempt to describe all the com- 
mercial varieties grown out here, but just give 
a few notes on those that have struck me as being 
outstanding in their particular classes. 

The best vellows in the decorative class are : 
Sunglow, Chrvysolora, Golden Glory and Adrian's 
Pride. The first is by far the best variety, 
flowering towards the end of October; Chryso- 
lora and Golden Glory flower at the same time 
and are both very good but not quite up to the 
quality of Sunglow. So far as I know, Sunglow 
has not been tried in England; it is a large- 
flowered, incurving variety of a good, rich yellow 
colour. I have seen Adrian’s Pride at home, 
but it was not nearly so good then as I have 
seen it in America. One batch that I saw 
flowering for the Thanksgiving trade was as 
good as any variety I have seen. It was worth 
going a long way to see. 

Two pinks by which I have been very much 
impressed are Angelo and Thanksgiving Pink. 
Angelo is a good pale pink variety flowering in 
early October. In form it is a perfect ball, 
but not ineurved. It is one of the few dis- 
budded varieties that are grown to carry more 
than one flower per plant—-twelve flowers 
develop perfectly. Thanksgiving Pink. as its 
name implies, flowers for Thanksgiving Day 
(November 25). This does much better out 


here than it did when I saw it in England. 
Jt is a good, deep pink colour—-not a shade that 


I favour myself, but a good selling colour at 
its date of flowering. 

Mariana, white; Cheftain, Favourite, Monu- 
ment and Timothy Eaton are the best whites 
I have seen here. Mariana is called a “ Pompon” 
_but as it carries several flowers to the plant, 
which are each four-and-a-half inches across, 
it would not be classed as such at an English 
It is pure white and of the same form 


show. 
as Angelo. White Chieftain and Favourite 
hardly need any description. Of the two, 


I think White Chieftain is the purest white, 
and has flowers of the best quality. I saw them 
both flowering about the middle of October, 
1926. Timothy Eaton is the favourite white 
variety for Thanksgiving, but it did not impress 
Ine as an outstanding sort, but one could not pass 
a bench of Monument without stopping to 
admire the wonderful size and form of its 
pure white, incurving flowers. It is a variety 
of really wonderful qualities and at its best about 
the middle of October. 

The only variety of any other colour worthy 
of special’ attention is Harvard. This is a 
crimson of very good quality. In form it is 
perfectly reflexed and has a good, clean habit 
of growth. 

All the foregoing are grown on raised benches, 
and, with the exception of Mariana and Angelo, 
only carry one flower to the plant. The usual 
spacing is from six inches by eight inches to 
eight inches by ten inches. 

The Japanese varieties I do not wish to 
compare with those grown in England as they 
do not appear to be at their best when grown 
on benches ; indeed, it seems impossible to get 
the conditions just right to give the real good 
finish that is possible under pot culture. I 
would rather have a bunch of out-door spray 
blooms than half-a-dozen badly finished Japanese 
flowers. 

Many English Japanese varieties are standard 
sorts out here, R. Pulling, Mrs. G. Drabble, 
white, pink, bronze and yellow Turner, Earl 
Kitchener, General Allenby, Lady Hopetoun, 
Louisa Pockett and its yellow sport, Majestic 
and Mrs. Chas. H. Curtis, all do quite well. 
I think Majestic is the best of these when grown 
on benches. Of the newer varieties, Nan 
Luxford, Mrs. T. W. Pockett and Sulphur 
Queen I have seen in quite good condition. 
Phoenix should do well as an early spray 
variety. ` 

Undisbudded Pompons are much more popular 
with American growers than they are in the Old 
Country. I am surprised (if the true Pompons 
will do as well in England as they do in America) 
that they are not more largely grown for the 
out-door flower trade. The name “ Pompon ” 
embraces all sizes from varieties like Candida 
down to the small Pompons, such as are grown 
in England; in fact, any variety that can be 
grown in spray form is called a Pompon in 
America. The following varieties are the best 
of the true Pompons that I have seen so far: 
New York, golden bronze; Bronze Queen, 
Snow Bank, Claret, Coquette, pink ; Ida 
vellow ; Flora, crimson ; Hilda Canning, bril- 
liant bronze ; and Capt. Cook, pink (Fig. 14). 

It is ditticult to compare the American and 
English results owing to the vastly different 
methods of cultivation. Where one tries to 
get as many good flowers on a plant as possible 
and give plenty of room at home, in America 
growers want one good bloom to a plant, but 
as many plants as possible in a given space. 
I think that the best flowers in both countries 
are just about on a level with each other 
although this observation applies to the decora- 
tive section only. I am proud to think that, 
with all due respect to our American friends, 
the English growers are ahead of them in the 
eultivation of large blooms. I must admit 
that in England there is not the hot, dry summer 
to contend with, but one may find perfectly 
good arguments in favour of the growers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. To-day, November 
25, is the first dull, wet day we have had for 
gome time; it is the sort of weather English 
growers have to put up with from the middle 
of September until the end of the season. 

As these notes are written by one who has 
only seen the results of one season’s cultivation 
in one district of the central States, I hope the 
American champions will not be too hard in 
their criticisms of them. Junior Grower, 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


TWO TALL RUDBECKIAS. 


RUDBECKIA laciniata and R. pinnata are two 
tall Rudbeckias suitable for planting in the 
back of herbaceous borders. Both are perfectiy 
hardy and most accommodating plants, and 
when they have grown into good sized specimens 
make an effective display with their yellow 
flowers. 

R. laciniata has laciniated foliage and large, 
yellow blooms. It is an excellent border plant 
and its cultivation presents no difficulty in 
any good garden soil. 

R. pinnata (syn. Lepachys pinnata) has more 
pinnate foliage and distinct flowers. These, 
like those of R. laciniata, are large, and the 
ray florets of a good yellow. The disc in the 
centre is, however, dark coloured, so that the 
two species may well be grown in the same 
border. In planting a large border with 
small plants, three may be placed about nine 
inches or a foot apart, and they will give a better 
appearance for the first few years and form a 
good group more rapidly than a single large plant. 
Both these Rudbeckias may be raised from seeds, 
sown preferably under glass, or they may be 
increased by division. S. Arnott. 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


SEDUM SPATHULIFOLIUM. 


Tus Sedum, planted freely, is a plant of 
much beauty, and when it is on the rock garden, 
it produces a striking effect; the cushions of 
opalescent, grey foliage are surmounted by 
golden flowers on terminal cymes, forked 
and branched, and not the least attractive 
feature of the plant are the yellow flower 
stems with pinkish bases. The variety 
purpurea has plum-purple leaves with a grey 

loom and it is possibly the finest Sedum in 
cultivation, at any rate, as a rock garden plant. 

These Sedums grow from four inches to six 
inches high and have semi-procumbent stems ; 
the type was introduced from North-West 
America in 1873. Ralph E. Arnold. 


SAXIFRAGA FLORULENTA. 


SAXIFRAGA florulenta belongs to a special 
group, the Florulentae in the section Tristylis 
and is confined to a small area between the 
Col de Tende on the east, to the Tinée Valley 
on the west, and from the Stura Valley on the 
north to the Var Valley on the south (about 
fifty square miles). It is found nowhere else, 
and grows there between 6,000 to 9,000 feet 
altitude, always on the hard granite and in very 
narrow fissures, facing north, east or west. 
but never south. 

The plant is monocarpic (it dies after flowering) 
but can become very old. I once found an old 
peu more than a hundred years old, fallen 
rom the wall where it flowered. As the plant 
gives every year only one verticil of leaves (these 
being pressed very closely together) it 18 easy 
to see that when a specimen has stems two fect 
long and many thousand leaves, it is very old. 

The rosette is dark green, shining. covered 
with a light film of resinous, aromatic varnit, 
and strongly ciliate. It seldom flowers, 8an 
then, just like S. mutata or S. longifolia, 1t dies. 
The flower stem is one foot or more long, leafy , 
gelatinous and covered with short pink hairs, 
as are all the branches and the flowercups » 
the flowers, as the name indicates, 4re ges 
numerous, relatively big, disposed in ra A 
less long pyramid of pink petals, lighter in colou 
lia and nearer 
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PLACE YOUR SEED ORDER 


FOR THE FINEST 
STRAINS in the WORLD 


UR choice strains of Vegetables and 
Flowers, represent the highest possible 
standard of quality and productivity. 
We specially direct readers’ attention to the 
important matter of quality in Vegetables on 
page 1 of new catalogue. A special section is de- 
voted to the making and upkeep of Lawns. If you 
have not yet received a copy write to-day for the 
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we THE GREAT TOMATO= 


for 1927 “CLIBRANS’. VICTORY” 


A cross between Bide’s Recruit and Sensation and undoubtedly 
It is an enormous 


mooth fruit of perfect shape and colour. 
tities by private 


the finest of all tomatoes grown to-day. 


cropper, producing s 
Every season it is grown in increasing quan 


and market growers alike; a sure criterion of ifs excellence. 


A Customer writes : : 
‘Victory ’ Tomato 


“I have no hesitation in saying that your 
ble to see them before 


I regret you are una 


the best I have ever grown. 
I have p 


nine trusses all good; on one o 


consider the weight on this truss to be over three pounds.” 


Another writes: 
I have 


“I have a wonderful crop of your ‘ Victory’ Tomato. 


gathered stones of fruit, and on thirty plants there must be quite ten 
? 


stones hanging now. I never saw a Tomato to equal it.’ 


Per packet 1/6, post free. 


One hundred and eight pages des- 


OUR SEED LIST cribe and illustrate the finest 
FOR 1927 VEGETABLES & FLOWERS 


Write to-day. | N 


Copy free on request 


CLIBRANS LIMITED | 
ALTRINCHAM 


we gather too many from them. lants seven feet high carrying 
f these I counted twenty-six fruits and 
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Cultural Hints BROS. 
Gratis BEDFORD i 


COOPER’S 


WINTER SPRAY 


FLUID 


EXTERMINATES INSECT PESTS, 
KILLS MOSS, LICHEN AND 
OTHER GREEN GROWTHS 
REMOVES ROUGH LOOSE BARK 
REINVIGORATES THE TREES 


Established : 45 


GREENHOUSES etc. Plans and Estimates free 
Represe ntatives sent lo take particulars. 


ORCHIDS. 


Many yer grown and ager aoe an 
and Choice 


STOVE AND ” GREENHOUSE PLANTS 0 OF ‘Al KINDS. 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


Fine Specimen Trees with excellent roots 


ABIES DOUGLASII (Douglas Fir). 

3 ft. to 4 ft. 12/— doz.. 90/— 100; 4 ft. to 
5 ft. 18/- doz. 140. — 100: 5ft. to 6 ft. 24/- 
doz. , 180/— 100 ; 6 ft. to 7 ft. 30/- doz. ; 

7 ft. to 8 ft. 36/- doz. 

PINUS SYLVESTRIS (Scotch Pine). 

3 ft. to 4 ft. 24/- per dozen, 180/- 100 ; 
4 ft. to 4} ft. 30/-; 44 ft. to 5 ft. 36/- 


(“‘Commended” by the Royal Horticultaral Society 
of Great Britain.) 


j pint T 1/6 


Pint a 2/3 
oe - Sh 5 ft. to 6 ft. 50/— to 60/— per dozen 
l gle PINUS AUSTRIACA (Austrian Pine). 
ee $3 z n l ft. to 1} ft. 12/-; 1p ft. to? ft. I8-: 
Š | g a we 38 2 ft. to 24 ft. 24) per dozen 
gallon makes 100 gallons Spray Mixture. PINUS LARICIO (Corsican Pine). 


l ft. to 14 ft. 9/-; 1} ft. to 2 ft. 12/-; 
2 ft. to 24 ft. 15/-; 2h ft. to 3 ft. 24/-; 
3 ft. to 34 ft. $0- per dozen ` 
CUPRESSUS MACROCARPA. 

Grown in very exposed position, splendid 
‘plants, lifting with grand roots ; ; much 
superior to pot-grown trees. 

3 ft. to 4 ft. 30/- dozen, 230/— 100. 


T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY. 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 


OF ALL AGENTS 


Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd., 
BERKHAMSTED. J sm 


for destroying ¥ 
Moss and Weeds ie 4 


on Lawns 


use 2 lbs. 
to 6 square 


TEICHER’S 
GERMAN 
STOCK SEEDS 


are the 


Best in the Market 


yards 


Tennis Courts, 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the Wert. 


Ø 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 
SPECIAL POTS 


for Roses, Vines, 


Clematis, Orchids, and 


24/- per cwt.; £23 per ton. 
SCOTT’S LAWN MANURE (use 1 lb. to every 
4 square yards), 15/- per cwt.; £10 ton 


SCOTT'S VINE AND PLANT MANURE 
24’- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid) 


TRY—AND SEE! Chrysanthemums. 
° + F F P d 
NEW Price list free of charge on application gi ai. Bowls j 
from 3d. each. 


No Waiting! 
Ah Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


PINK KAFFIR LILY 
(Schizostylis Mrs. Heggarty) 
Award of Merit, R.H.S. 

12 good roots of this beautiful 


Autumn-flowering plant. 
Carriage paid for 6/-, cash with order. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAND 
| FLOWER 
(Dierama Pulcherrima) 
12 strong plants, assorted colours. 
Carriage paid for 10/-, or 
packet of 50 seeds One Shilling. 


_PAUL TEICHER 
Stock Specialist 
STRIEGAU — GERMANY 


Founded 1836 


COWAN & CO. 
ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 
Station Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cables - ‘‘ Odontoglot, Winchinore, London” 
EUCRYPHIA CORDIFOLIA 
AND PINNATIFOLIA. ance, Arran Chief, Kerr’s Pink, King Edward, M 
_ Nice young plants in pots of these beautiful late Bienen! F A Arran Councll, Di ¥ "Roderick k” Dhu- 


Summer - flowering shrubs, = l A USTIN & McAS LA N 7 


State quantity of each size 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for Illustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD 
Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


H d specially i 
AUSTIN'S Quote" E atom an | i 
SCOTCH ed fa he est varieties, in ye oes 
Rose, Im rel 

SEED Ahead. Duke of York, Sharpe's 


mes |, 
POTATOES rere: Mitch Haih "Queen f > 
IoD 


Great Scot, King George, A 


DONARD NURSERY CO. 


Newcastle———-—Co. Down elon tee Scien, `~ The Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 


T. SMITH, Daisy. Hill Nursery, NEWRY. | 89 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 
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Mr. E. Boissier had in his wall at Valleyres 
some young plants of it and one flowered in 
the year 1876; but it is rare that transplanted 
examples flower in the garden; seedlings are 
better. But how difficult! They are reallv 
calcifuge, and want pure peaty soil with sand. 
We grow it here in a granitic wall facing north, 
but it has not flowered at Floraire. We wait 
with patience, however. H. Correvon, Floraire, 


Geneva. 


———— 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SPARTIUM JUNCEUM. 


Every gardener worthy of the name has 
a weakness for particular plants, and if he 
be wise, does not bother over much in justifying 
his prejudice. I myself confess to an extra- 
ordinary liking for Spartium junceum, a note 
on which appeared in the issue for November 27, 
1926. Ilike it primarily because it is an unfailingly 
good doer with me. It does not die out in the 
course of a few years. Nor does it grow straggly. 
Of seedlings raised a few years ago, some are 
now shapely, compact bushes, six feet high 
and nearly three feet through. The honey 
scent of the flowers is delicious, and the plants 
remain in bloom for nearly three months. 

Spartium junceum is, in my experience 
indifferent to soil, does even better in a heavy 
than in a light loam, and the plant has the 
final merit which all busy gardeners appreciate, 
fhat it can hold itself up against winds without 
the aid of a stake ; altogether, Spartium junceum 
is, I maintain, a first-rate garden plant, adding 
grace to the shrubbery, but looking perhaps 
at its best ovir-toppiig a terrace wall. K. 


HYBRIDS OF SALIX BABYLONICA. 


THERE are many weeping trees on the Surrey 
and Middlesex sides of the Thames, and in other 
parts of Surrey, away from any river, that pass 
for Salix babylonica or the Weeping Willow. 
Most of the trees are tall and of considerable 
age, judging from the thickness of the trunk, 
so that their source of origin cannot be guessed. 
The lowest trees that have come under my notice 
are S. babylonica x S. fragilis, and though they 
are distinctly pendulous in habit, they lack 
the very long, slender branches of another 
hybrid with weeping branches. The leaves 
of the first are quite smooth, as might be 
expected from the parentage ; but the serratures 
are larger than those of S. babylonica, and 
Irregular in size and spacing, as in S. fragilis. 
The fruits are also stalked as in the latter. 
This tree was named S. blanda by H. J. Anders- 
son in 1863, and the discoverer, Clemenson, 
gives its habitat as Germany. The other 
hybrid is S. sepulchralis, and was first described 
by Simonkai La, in new plants of the Flora of 
Hungary. The parentage was S. alba < 
babylonica, and the influence of the firat named 
parent may be seen in the silky hairs upon both 
sides of the leaves that persist till October, 
perhaps till the leaves fall. The tree is a very 
tall, handsome weeper, with long, slender 
branches, reaching almost to the ground. It 
was first described in 1890. J. F. 


CISTUS LADANIFERUS. 


WE grow in a hot and sunny place at Floraire 
the best of all the Cistuses, I think; I mean 
C. ladaniferus. The plant has been twenty-four 
years in the same place and is now a shrub 
five feet to six feet high. The leaves are large 
and evergreen, resiniferous, covered with a 
glutinous and strong smelling gum, and on hot 
days, when the sun is bright, the odour of the 
shrub reaches the end of our garden; even in 
winter time one is sensible of the fragrance. 

lhe flowers are as large as those of a wild 
Rose, white, with a rich brown spot at the 
base of each petal ; they last only half-a-day 
or, if the weather is not too hot, until four or 
ve o'clock in the afternoon. But they are 
very showy, and from May to July they make a 
brilliant display. i ` f 

Curiously, we never could succeed to rooting 
Cuttings of C. ladaniferus, and it never seeds 
here. We are obliged to get seeds from the south 
where the plant is not common at all. Once, 
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I drove through the Esterel, coming from Grasse 
to Fréjus and was arrested by a beautiful, 
strong scent that I recognised as emanating 
from Cistus ladaniferus. I stopped and found 
not far from the road, a large group of this 
marvellous plant, the seeds being just ripe. 

It is said that oriental folk are very fond 
of the scent of this Cistus and make with it 
the famous perfume called “ labdab.” Henry 


Correron, Floratre, Genera. 
RUBUS GIRALDIANUS. 


Or the several species of Rubus cultivated 


for the attractive appearance of their stems 
during the winter, this is undoubtedly one of 
the best. The stems are remarkably white, 
equalling in this respect those of the much 
better known R. biflorus. 

The arching, branching stems give to the plant 


an exceedingly graceful habit. 
Although an easy subject to grow, it responds 


FIG. 17.—AZALEA x GLORY 


well to good cultivation, and succeeds best in 
good loam that has been well worked ; a mulching 
of decayed manure, annually, considerably 
increases the vigour of the plant. It is essential 
that the previous year's stems should be removed 
entirely so soon as they have flowered and 
fruited, leaving only the current year’s shoots. 


T. H. Everett, 


JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM. 


Tus lovely Chinese shrub was introduced in 
1844, and is well-known throughout the country. 
It was in bloom a few days earlier this season, 
which might be accounted for by the mild, 
open weather of the past. autumn. It is a shrub 
that should be planted in various aspects ; 
even in the north it will flower in the depth of 
winter. It is probably seen at its best when 
it adorns the walls of a thatched cottage by 
the wayside, or in a snug nook in some old- 
fashioned garden. The thin growths give the 
plant a graceful habit and they should not 
be trained tightly but allowed to droop naturally. 
The flowers are produced on the young wood, 
and pruning consists in removing the old 
flowering shoots and weak wood immediately the 
flowering season is over, to encourage a plentiful 
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supply of young wood to develop and mature for 


the next season. 
The flowering shoots offer good material for 
cutting, the flowers opening freely in water 
in a warm room, and they last a considerable 
time. As the plant is bare of leaves when 
in flower, sprays of the common_ Barberry 
or Berberis stenophylla may be used with the 
Even if the first 


cut branches in vases. ie 
flowers are spoiled by frost, the remaining flower 


buds soon open on the return of more genial 


conditions. 
Propagation is easily affected by cuttings ; 


old plants develop roots at the ends of the shoots 
when they rest on the ground during wet seasons, 
and these réoted growths offer another means 


of increase. R. F. 
AZALEA GLORY OF LITTLEWORTH. 


Tue very beautiful flowering shrub known as 
Azalea Glory of Littleworth is a hybrid between 


OF LITTLEWORTH. 


an Azalea and a Rhododendron. It has Azalea- 
like flowers of creamy white, blotched with 


orange. The leave3are lanceolate, short-stalked, 


ani wrinkled. This fine subject received the 
R.H.S. Award of Merit on May 23, 1911, when 
exhibited by Miss Mangles. The plant illus- 
trated in Fig. 17 was exhibited by Mr. Lionel 
de Rothschild (gr. Mr. A. Bedford) at the 
Special Rhododendron Show held inthe R.H.S. 
Hall on April 27, 1926, and was a noteworthy 


plant in a noteworthy exhibit. 
PRUNUS SUBHIRTELLA VAR. 
AUTUMNALIS. 
_ Tuis small, deciduous tree is one of the most 
interesting of its family as it opens its first 
flowers during November and December and 
continues to give a few blooms during mild 
weather all through the winter. It is at its 


best during March and April. 

Although the flowers are small and pale- 
coloured compared with those of many other 
species and varieties of Prunus, it makes an 
attractive small tree or shrub, with its twiggy, 
erect branches, covered with pale, rose-coloured 
flowers, which, with age, change to white, 


F. W.G. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS: should be sont to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 2 


Lottors for Publication as ueli as specimens o 
for naming, should be addressed to the ED 
& Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONB SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature wilt nob be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 


good faith. 
mmunications.—I/ sent by telegr 

Urgent be addressed ‘‘Gard. Chron.,” 

telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 

Editors and Publisher.—Qur correspondents woubl 


lants 
R 


aph, these 
; by 


obriate delay in obtaining answers to their cummuni- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, i ae 
eDect that 


kindly obserre the notice printed weekly to 
oll lettera relating to financial matters and to adrer'ise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUNISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct. end much un 
necessary delay and confusion arise uhen letters are 
m ected. : 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors də 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to relurn unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions ezpresseu by 
theif correspondents, 


Nowspapers.—Corres ents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark H ppi ey wish the Lditors 
to ece. 


Miustrations.—The Editors wiil Le glad to receite and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, eic., but the, 
cannot te responsible for lose or injuru. 


News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the. Editors early intelligence of Iccal events likeiy tu be 
interest to our readers. 


GREEN MANURING. 


URING December last, a Conference was 
held at the Rothamsted Experimental 


Station on the subject of * Green 
Manuring: its Possibilities and Limitations in 
Practice.” Although the subject was discussed 
mainly from the agricultural point of view, the 
scope of the papers and of the ensuing discussion 
was wide enough to merit attention by the 
horticulturist as well as the agriculturist. 

Few will dispute that dung is the best all- 


round source of the organic matter needed in all _ 


soils, but, unfortunately, dung is often very 
difficult to obtain in sufficient quantities and at 
a reasonable price, especially for the grower who 
keeps no stock and is therefore entirely dependent 
on outside sources. Green manures offer, in 
such cases, an attractive alternative source of 
humus for the soil. 

That green manuring is capable, under 

favourable circumstances, “of bringing about 
notable crop increases, is‘ shown by the exper- 
iences cited by several of thé speakers at this 
Conference, and by a number of accredited 
experimental results, some of the most striking 
of which were quoted by Mr. H. J. Page, Chief 
Chemist at Rothamsted. One such experiment 
was carried out by Mr. Page when he was 
chemist at Wisley, which demonstrated clearly 
the beneficial results obtainable by green 
manuring on a light soil. Market garden soils 
are predominantly of the lighter sort, which 
stands in special need of an ample supply of 
humus. However, although the horticulturist 
is thus perhaps specially marked out as likely 
to benefit from the successful use of green 
manures, his circumstances are also such as to 
aggravate the practical difficulties in the way of 
such successful use. This side of the subject 
received much attention at the Conference. 

The widest and most intensive employment of 
green manuring demands the coexistence of 
several factors: favourable climate, reliable 
seasons, and uniform soils and cropping. All 
of these obtain in the tropics, but in this country 
they are conspicuous by their absence. The 
great variations in soils and cropping, together 
with the necessity that green manure crops must 
be produced without disturbance to those main 
crops on which the grower depends for his 
income, make the problem of the more extended 
use of green manures in this country a very local 


one. The exact procedure to be followed can 
be determined only in close relation to the 
actual conditions of the district and the circum- 
stances of the grower. This is true of the farmer, 
and it is still more true of the horticulturist, 
whose systems of cropping are more varied and 
more intensive, so that he is usually still less 
able to spare any time for growing a non- 
marketable crop, or to risk the loss of a market- 
able one. This aspect of the subject received 
attention in an interesting paper by Mr. H. 
Mattinson, Agricultural Organiser for Surrey, 
a county with a considerable area of market 
gardening, as well as a large residential popula- 
tion and many small gardens. In one respect 
the market gardener is perhaps better situated 
than the farmer to practice green manuring : 
he grows more special crops that come off the 
ground early in the season, so that there are more 
opportunities for sowing a catch crop under 
favourable growing conditions, for digging in 
later, if the land can be spared. An example of 
this is the practice, favoured in some parts of 
Surrey, of sowing Tares and Rye, or Mustard, 
after early or second-early Potatos. 


ot et s 


FIG. 18.—PRUNUS SACHALINENSIS: AN 
ANCIENT SPECIMEN ON THE CHUZENJI 
ROAD, JAPAN, 

(see p. 31). 


The possibility of profitably using green 
manure can be decided only by careful attention 
to the actual circumstances in each individual 
case, but the system is one with such attractive 
features that it deserves the vareful consideration 
of all gardeners, private or commercial. The 
Rothamsted Conference has served a useful 
purpose in summarising existing knowledge 
and experience on the subject, and it is satis- 
factory to know that a full account of the pro- 
ceedings, both papers anid discussion, is to be 
published in pamphlet form. 


A PLEA FOR WEW EARLY TULIPS. 


A CENTURY ago it would not have proved 
difficult to find enthusiasts in all parts of the 


country intent on raising new varieties of 
Tulips. Perhaps the zenith of enthusiasm 
was reached some twenty-five years later. 


So well did our forbears labour that few, if any, 
improved early-flowering or florists’ varieties 
have found a place in commerce during the past 
fifty years or more. One might even go further 
than this and assert that some, if not most, 
of the carly-flowering varieties which are now 


counted among the most popular, have not 
been raised during the last hundred years! 
Why has there been no progress for so many years 
with the useful “ earlies ° and their more 
magnificent relatives the “‘ Florists’ ” ? They 
occupy a place in floriculture for which no sub. 
stitute is to be found. 

There was a period between the years 1860 
and 1890 during which the culture of Tulips 
was sadly neglected, and it may be supposed 
that succeeding generations of gardeners have 
never seriously taken up the thread of progress 
from the point where their grandfathers laid 
down their task. It cannot be argued that the 
highwater-mark has been reached, for there are 
yet wide fields of possibilities that have never 
been explored. The introduction of those 
magnificent species Tulipa Greigii and T. 
pracstans, together with a number of others, 
such as T. persiva, T. Kaufmanniana and T. 
Eichleri from Turkestan and the Ural regions 
seem to afford wide opportunities of progress, 
particularly as their flowering season synchron- 
ises with the date of the existing early -flowering 
kinds, but there is little evidence of serious 
effort having been made to take advantage 
of this new blood. 

A serious pitfall for the experimentalist 
lies perhaps in the fact that a number of these 
species produce very few offsets, while some do 
not appear to give any at all. This feature 
might well be transmitted to their offspring. 

A hopeful line of quite modern progress 
is the crossing of the very early Duc van Thol 
with Darwin varieties, resulting in early-flower- 
ing Tulips of Darwin vigour and length of 
stem, among which are to be found a number 
having colour and quality of quite exceptional 
merit. These are known as Mendel’s Tulips, 
and the varieties Amidonette, April Queen, 
Karly Beauty, Lilaran, Oranja and Salmoran 
may be noted as the best amongst the first dozen 
of this class offered for sale. 

New interest was created in Tulip culture by 
{heintroduction of Darwin Tulips by Mr. Krelage 
in 1889. Their origin is something of a mystery, 
in regard to which Mr. Krelage steadfastly 
refused to afford any light. The form and 
Guality of Darwin Tulips, no less than the fact 
that the first varieties were followed by a rapid 
succession of flowers of similar type, bear 
evidence that they were the product of many 
years of careful cultivation and selection in 8 
direction which was at that date entirely 
new and unorthodox. The introduction of these 
new May-flowering Tulips in place of the older 
April-flowering, bedding varieties, and the 
natural scarcity of stocks in the early vears after 
their introduction, caused attention to be given 
to other late-flowering Tulips—the unbroken 
‘‘ breeders” and discarded seedlings. and 
“ breaks ° which florists had hitherto rejecte 
for the reason that they did not comply with the 
then rigidly fixed standards of form and marking. 
Gardeners were awakened once again to new 
interest in Tulips and found for themselves 
new standards of beauty and perfection whieh 
in the flood of enthusiasm thrust academie 
standards aside and left them to the qe 
backwater of content in which they may oral 
be found. The very names of those wondertu 
old “ florists’ ’’ flowers are unknown to modern 
dealers and growers. Very few indeed aro 
the present generation could even sugges 

Stockport, 


where such varieties as Tri to le 
Annie McGregor, Dr. Hardy, onpi ee 
Grande, Sir Joseph Paxton, Sam Barlow, 


ete., are to be found. They have become the 
emblems of an ancient cult—the Abas 
possessions of a small fraternity who opened 
worship at their shrine, and are in no fae 
anxious to expose their beauties to the vulg | 


gaze. j 
Substantial progress has been made A 
recent years in the improvement of Moa OE ae: 
varieties. Afterglow is a beautiful, aye 
apricot sport from Baronne de la Tone ot 
but it is altogether eclipsed by Dido, & res an 
exactly the rame colour. Zwanenburg xcel- 
Carrara represent the highwater-mark o Mar 
lence in whites, while Vesta, the w re o 
flowering variety—not the broken Bee ader 
the same name —will undoubtedly be a ‘e 


: : jiceable 
in the class when better known. Notices s 
. their leng 


features of these new Tulips are 
new 
of stem and size of flower. The beautiful 
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> numbers of new bronze, orange and yellow 
arieties, such as Orange Beauty (syn. Prince 
Orange) and Canary Queen, which will 
pquestionably increase in popularity, as they 
» exactly comply with modern taste, but all 
bese flower in May. The need is for varieties 
similar merit to flower a month earlier to 
il the hiatus immediately following the Daffodil 


pason. 

The hybridising of Tulips upon the lines sug- 
ed would be both interesting and profitable. 
e actual process is simple. No better 
dvice can be given than to study the chapter 
m the subject contained in the late Rev. Joseph 
ecob’s book on Tulips. Care should a 

e taken of early-flowering ‘‘ sports °” showing 
writ, as many valuable varieties are to be 
ured by this means. From that well-known 
d variety, La Reine, have been produced 
wers of such diversity as White Hawk, Herman 
blegel, and Flamingo, all of which have 
ng) nated as sports, and similar instances may 
ae ad tnfinttum. Herbert G. Longford, 
lon. 


SARGENT'S CHERRY. 


In his Cherries of Japan, Wilson states that 
lis species is commonly planted in Central 
apan, but adds that he did not see undoubtedly 
rild trees south of Uzen, a province now called 
tamagata. The first statement is contrary to 
ty own experience. As a matter of fact, in 
he low-lying districts of the central and southern 
rovinces, this Cherry does not appear to thrive, 
the only example I saw in these localities 
as @ crippled specimen in the Botanical 
ardens of Tokyo. There are none in the 
ous Cherry Avenue at Koganei. In the 
ountains it certainly reaches as far south as 
e Yamanashi department in the Kai province, 
or I met with isolated specimens scattered 
rough the deciduous forests between Lake 
hojiand Lake Motosu, at three thousand feet 
r more, and I encountered it again in the Nikko 
istrict under precisely similar conditions. 
e former locality is at least 160 miles south 
Yamagata province. 
| At the time of my visit the trees were con- 
picuously beautiful, and the thickly-massed 
bloom formed clouds of pink that could be seen 
for miles against the brown background of the 
till leafless forests. These alone, I consider, 
ere almost sufficient to repay me for my 
thirty-thousand-mile journey. From my young 
plants in England I had often tried to visualise 
the splendour of a mature tree in full flower, 
but my wildest imagination fell far short of 
reality. In the soft spring sunlight they were 
inconceivably lovely. Standing fully fifty or 
sixty feet in height,* all their boughs were 
wreathed in rosy-pink, through which peeped 
the burnished copper of the unfolding leaves. 
Growing in a wild landscape of mountain, 
lake and torrent, with Mount Fuji, or the 
Nikko range, towering snow-capped in the 
distant background (Fig. 19), these trees had an 
‘almost ideal setting. In the bright weather of a 
Japanese autumn, this Cherry must again be 
{an object of great beauty, for even in England— 
where the climate does not favour autumn 
tints—the foliage assumes strikingly vivid 
| colours. With me, quite early in the season, 
the leaves change to reddish orange and fiery 
crimson. As seen in its native country, no 
praise can be too extravagant for this tree. 
From other Japanese wild Cherries, Prunus 
sachalinensis may be distinguished easily by 
the relatively large size of ite pink flowers 
and the complete absence of any visible peduncle. 
The leaves are broader and rounder than those 
of the Hill Cherry (P. mutabilis), which 1s the 
species commonly met with throughout the 
central and southern provinces, Other charac- 
teristics of Sargent’s Cherry are the viscid bud 


*] saw one tree, drawn up by the forest growth, at 


least eighty feet bigh. 
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scales and the dark chocolate-brown colour 
of the two- and three-year-old bark. 

_ Owing to the fact that Cherry wood has been 
in demand for hundreds of years for making 
blocks for colour printing, fully mature trees 
are very seldom met with in Japan. On the 
Chuzenji road, however, there is an ancient 
specimen (Fig. 18), that has esca the wood- 
man’s axe—possibly on account of the unusually 
large size of ite flowers, which measure over 
one-and-three-quarter inch in! diameter. This 
tree is no longer in ite prime and ite dead”and 
“ stagged ” boughs are eloquent proof that ite 
years are now numbered. The trunk, when I 
measured it last spring, was eleven feet in 
circumference, one yard above ground-level, 


- 
id 
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FIG. 19.-SARGENT’S CHERRY IN THE MOUNTAIN FOREST, NEAR LAKE SHOJI, 


JAPAN; MT. FUJIYAMA 


Sargent's Cherry was introduced into America 
in 1890, but it did not reach this country 
until several years later. It does not seem to 
prosper in the light, gravelly soil of Kew, and 
probably prefers a cooler climate with a richer 
and moister rooting-medium. It should be 
quite hardy in all parts of England. I possess 
specimens, both worked on Prunus Avium 
and growing on their own roots; up to the 
present the latter do not appear to be making 
quite such good progress as the grafted 
plants. 

I have seen a photograph of a large, pink- 
flowered, wild Cherry taken in Corea, which I 
suspect may belong to this species. AsI have 
recently obtained seeds from that country, 
I hope, in due course, to be able to satisfy 
myself on this point. Judging by the photo- 
graph, it appears to be quite as fine, if not 
finer, than Prunus sachalinensis. Collingwood 


Ingram. 
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1. CONOPHYTUM, N. E. Bz. 
jes are mostly additional 


to those already published in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 1922, vol. LX XI, p. 198, and 1925, 
vol. LXXVIII, p. 450, and indicate that this 
genus is a very large one. A century ago about 
ten species were known; at the present time 
(including those described below) over ninety 
species have been described, most of which 1 
have in cultivation, and considering the vast 


THe following spec 


IN THE BACKGROUND. 


area in South Africa in the region where these 
plants thrive that is as yet unexplored, there are 
doubtless very many more awaiting discovery, 
besides several new ones I possess that will be 
described later. i 

As I have previously stated, it is almost 
impossible to make descriptions of these very 
remarkable plants from which they can be 
identified, as they have no parts or organs by 
which they can be contrasted for that purpose. 
And it is very unfortunate that very little is 
known of their range of variation, as this 
has never been investigated in their native 
country. But from material that has been 
sent to me from the same general region inhab- 
ited by a given species, received sometimes 
from the same contributor at different times, 
sometimes from different contributors, I find 
that some species undoubtedly vary consider- 
ably in appearance, so much so, that without 
knowledge of their origin, most would con- 


Oe oe ee a 


me 


sider them, in certain cases, to~be distinct 
species. I find this to be particularly the case 
with Conophytum placitum, C. polulum, and 
C. truncatellum, and species of Lithops also 
vary very much. Therefore, plants from the 
same general locality that show some affinity 
to one another, and at the same time seem 
quite distinct in markings or appearance should 
be suspected to be variations of one species 
until flowers or other characters definitely 
prove them to be distinct. When raised from 
seeds taken from the same plant, I have found 
some species to vary greatly, and in the case of 
C. polulum and C. placitum repeating the marked 
variations of plants received direct from South 
Africa. 

One of the best characters by which nearly 
allied but really different species can be dis- 
criminated is the minute structure of the 
epidermis as seen under a moderately strong 
pocket lens. ‘The character of the epidermis 
when it differs, must, I think, indicate a real 
specific difference in the-appearance of the plant, 
but, unfortunately, it is a distinction that is 
not always a describable one. 

Figures of the types of form alluded to in 
the descriptions will be found in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for 1925, vol. LXXVIII, p. 450. 

All the species are arranged alphabetically 
and those described as new below are quite 
distinct from all others; in surface-contour 
the angular form of C. novellum, and the very 
distinctly prominent separate dots of C. prae- 
parvum cause these two species to stand out as 
being remarkably different from any others 
at present known. The peculiar loosely- 
forked stems of adult plants and neat-looking 
growths of C. Marlothii also mark this as one of 
the most striking in the genus. 

Apart. from the genera Lemna and Wolffa, 
the individual growths of the smaller species 
of this genus Conophytum are, I think, the 
smallest among flowering plants, and the 
flower is sometimes 3-4-times the diameter 
of the growth in size, as, for example, in the 
exceedingly beautiful C. minusculum. 

C. andausanum, N. E. Br.—Growths as 
received, 5-6 lines high, 5-63 lines broad, 
and 44-5 lines thick, slightly compressed- 


obecordate, with a notch about 1 line deep, 
at the top; and the lobe on each side of it 


rounded on side view and obtusely ‘keeled ; 
smooth, glabrous, dull green, sparsely sprinkled 
with small dark green dots, and with the 
notch outlined with a dark green or purplish 


line, from each side of which there extends a 


similar green or purplish line along the keel of 
the lobes. Flowers unknown. ot 


Little. Namaqualand: At Andaus Poort 
near Anenous, in the Richtersveld, Marloth 


6908 ! 

This species is nearly allied to C. diversum, 
described below, but differs very distinctly 
by the very conspicuous continuous line that 
outlines. the notch and extends along the keels 
of the lobes. 

The alliance of both these species appears 
to be with C. gracilistylum, N. E. Br. 

C. clarum, N. E. Br.—Growths as received 
small, about 4 lines high, 2-24 lines broad, 
and 13-2 lines thick, obconic, elliptic in outline 
and broadly rounded at the top (type D. or E.). 
with a very slight central notch: orifice 3-}- 
line long, very slightly depressed below the 
general level of the top, which is convex (not 
ridged) as viewed transversely to the orifice ; 
surface smooth, glabrous, of a bright clear green, 
not at all shining, thinly sprinkled on the top 
with 20-30 small, dark green separate dots, 
and with a dark green blotch at each end of the 
orifice, usually formed of 3-5 dots connected 
together, and the blotches occasionally connected 
by very slender, dark green lines, so as to outline 
the orifice, Which otherwise is not very distinct. 
Flowers not seen. Capsule 2 lines in diameter, 
5-angled, with 5 valves and cells, slatey-grey. 
Seeds minute, scarcely {-line long, smooth, 
brown. i 

Calvinia Division: growing on or among 
granite rocks on the foothills of the Langeberg 
range, Pole Ivans 6022! 


eee 
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+ Described: from a living plant kindly sént 
to me by Dr. Pole Evans. ‘This is a bright 
looking little species, quite distinct from any 
other I have seen. 
` C. Comptonii, N. E. Br. (Fig. 20).—Growths 
very small, as received 2 lines high and 1-2} 
lines in diameter, but will probably become 
larger under cultivation; obconic, convexly- 
subtruncate at the top, which is circular or 
elliptic in outline and has a faint keel across it 
transverse to the orifice, which is $-# line long, 
and distinctly depressed at each end: surface 
glabrous and slightly irregular from the markings 
being faintly elevated, grevish green with a 
faint brownish tint, with a horse-shoe-shaped 
mark -of very dark green at each end of the 
orifice and a series of small dark green dots and 
markings around the margin of the top. Flowers 
not seen. 

Malmesbury Division: Near Nieuwoudtville, 


Compton ! 
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FIG. 20.—CONOPHYTUM COMPTONII. 


A. Cluster of growths, natural size as received; B. a 
single growth enlarged five diameters. 


For this minute but very distinct species 
| am indebted to Professor R. H. Compton, 
the Director of Kirstenbosch Botanic Gardens, 
after whom I have named it. Although a 
large genus, the species are grouped into few 
types, many kinds having a similarity in general 
anpearance, but this very interesting species 
agrees with none of them, being quite distinct 
from all that are known to me, and therefore, 
although very small, by its great distinctness 
all the more suitable to bear the name of its 
energetic discoverer. 


_C. diversum, N. E. Br.—Growths as developed 
the first year after importation about 6 lines 
high, 4-54 lines broad and 34-5 lines thick, 
slightly compressed, cuneately obcordate, 2- 
lobed at the top, with the notch ł-2 lines deep 
and the lobes more or less closed together 
at their lower half, at least in the young state 
of the growth ; lobes rounded at the top in side 
view, somewhat as in type P, somewhat com- 
pressed laterally into an obtusely-rounded 
keel; surface smooth, glabrous, light green, 
with a small and slightly darker patch at the 
base of the notch, and thinly sprinkled all over 
with very small, darker green, separate dots, 
but without a dark line along the keel of the 
lobes or around the lips of the orifice. Flowers 
not seen. 

Little Namaqualand: near Anenous. in the 
Richtersveld, Marloth 6906 ! 


C. ectypum, N. E. Br., in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 1925, vol. LXXVIII, p. 468. At the 
place quoted, the description of the flower 
was made from a dried flower sent to me by 
Dr. Marloth, and the colour appeared to be 
magenta, as there described. My plant of 
Marloth 63658, having now flowered. I find that 
the petals are not magenta, but of a delicate 
rose-pink, and there are four series of stamens 
and the style is 53-6 lines long, instead of being 
as described. Whether this species varies to 
this extent, or whether some mistake was made 
in the flower sent to me, I do not know : flowers 
developed in future may determine. . 


C. Browni, Tischer in Moller’s Deutsche 
Cirtner-Zeitung, July 21, 1926, p. 257 is, in 
my opinion, a inere form of C. ectypum that is 
more truncate at the top and has a few more 
lines upon it; there is no other difference. 
Both plants were collected. at the same locality 
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and were both sent by Dr. Marloth. I find that 
several species vary much in shape and markings, 
so that without other evidence I do not regard 
them of specific importance when the various 
forms come from the same place. | 


C. flavum, N. E. Br.—Growths 4-7 lines hi! 
and 3-6 lines in diameter, obconic, circular 
or elliptic in outline viewed from above, convex 
on the top, with a slight notch at the orifice on 
the larger growths only (type E.); orifice 1-2 
lines long, slightly depressed, not gaping; 
surface smooth, glabrous, grevish-green, purplish 
on the sides, with the orifice outlined by a 
thick, dark green line and with some (not very 
numerous) separate dark green dots scattered 
over the top. Calyx 5-lobed; tube (but not 
the ovary) exserted, about 3 lines long, pale 
greenish ; lobes 1-1} line long, oblong, obtuse 
or subacute, green or perhaps reddish in full 
sunshine, pellucid-dotted. Corolla 6-7 lines 
in diameter, expanding in the morning in bright 
sunshine, closing at the latter part of the after- 
noon, not scented; tube finally about 1} line 
longer than the entire calyx, pale yellowish : 
petals about 35 in about 2 series, 3-3} lines 
long, 4-# line broad, linear, obtuse and slightly 
notched at the apex, bright golden yellow, 
shining. Staminodes none. Stamens about as 
many as the petals, in 2-3 series, all collected 
together at the mouth of the corolla tube 
and more or less exserted from it; filaments 
yellow at the upper part; anthers of the 
same yellow as the petals. Style 4 lines long, 
nearly as long as the stamens, slender, with 4 
minute stigmas }-line long at the top, yellowish 
at the. upper part, greenish below. Capsule 
when closed about 2 lines in diameter, obconic. 
flat on the top, with 5 valves and cells. Seeds 
about }-line long, smooth, pale brown. 


Little Namaqualand. on shale rocks, near 
Steinkopf, Marloth 6904! Meyer (Marloth 
6319) ! 

Described from a living plant kindly sent to 
me by Dr. R. Marloth. It is the first species 
I have seen of the small obconic type that has 
bright yellow flowers opening in the morning 
in sunshine. | 

C. hians, N. E. Br.—Growths they are first 
after importation 2-4} lines high, 2-4 lines 
broad, 1}-3 lines thick, slightly compressed, 
obovoid or obconic, very shortly 2-lobed 
from a very gaping notch 4-1 line deep. and 
§-1} line wide at the top (type somewhat as 
at B.): lobes slightly keeled on the top, rounded 
into the back in side view; surface smooth. 
minutely puberulous and somewhat velvety 
to the touch, light green, without dots, but the 
keel of the lobes becoming reddish and the notch 
distinctly outlined with a darker green or perhaps 
reddish line when exposed to full sunlight. 
Flowers not seen. | l 


Little Namaqualand : 
Lekkersing, in the Richtersveld, Marloth 691 
6928! 6929! 

Described from living plants received from 
Dr. Marloth. Its small size, puberulous surface. 
gaping orifice and absence of markings clearly 
distinguish this from all other species. 

hs 2-3 


C. kubusanum, N. E. Br.—Growt i 
lines high and 2-3} lines in diameter, shortly 
obconic, circular in outline viewed from above 
and nearly flat on the top or very slightly 
depressed at the centre (type nearly like P ; 
invested in friable, greyish sheaths ; are 
}-line long; surface smooth, glabrous, oat 
rather dark dull grey-green, marked ine 
numerous separate scattered dots of ed a 
green on the top and the orifice outlined by 


Locally frequent at 
d. 


dark line. Flowers not seen. i 
Little Namaqualand: At Kubus, 0 t 
Richtersveld, Marloth 6920 ! sj 


Described from a living plant kindly PE 
to me by Dr. Marloth, who has included 
the number 6920 what appear to me a 
two distinct species. One of them 18 ean 
of C. kubusanum, and is described & The 
this has the growths densely crowded. ely 
other form has the growths rather loon A 
clustered, they are 4-5 lines long and ~ pa 
in diameter than the plant above deserve" 
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SALVIA HARBINGER GEUM ORANGE QUEEN 
Beautiful orange-scarlet ; interme- 


Lest Salvia extant; brilliant scar- 
let; dwarf, floriferous,and blooms diate shade between Mrs. Brad- 
from June till frosts. . shaw and Lady Stratheden. 


DAHLIA COLTNESS HYBRIDS 


“About 18 in. high, single flowers 
of bright and varied colours; fine 
for bedding. 


SCABIOSA COLUMBARIA 


(ENOTHERA TRICHOCALYX STOCK AVALANCHE (ANTHEMIFOLIA) 
Biennial Evening Primrose ; large- Superb biennial variety with pure line perennial for garden and cut- 
glistening white flowers, grand for ting; flowers 2-24 in. across, 2 cols.: 


flowering, pure white flowers 
delicate mauve and rosy mauve. 


remaining open all day. 


NOVELTIES OF THE YEAR 
FOUR ANTIRRHINUMS of the Nanum Grandiflorum class 


Majestic Orange King, new giant-flowered type, grand 
scarlet bloom 


spikes of brilliant deep orange. 
Red Emperor, flowers of rich deep scarlet shade, 


Majestic Sunset, new giant-flowered type, splendid spikes 
excellent bedding sort- 


of rich salmon-red 


bedding or cutting. 


Dazzler, grand bedding sort, produces a mass of dazzling 


Tom Thumb, Dainty Gem, delicate shade of rose, uniform habit 


IRIS Chrysofor, flowers in June (within six months from seed), bright and varied colours, fine for cutting 


VIOLA cornuta, Blue Gem (Jersey Gem), beautiful deep violet-blue, long blooming, resists drought well 


RANUNCULUS Asiaticus, Palestine strain, large double flowers, brilliant range of colour, very floriferous. 


Seed of the above can be obtained from all 
leading retail Seedsmen in the United Kingdom. 
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TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, eto. 
Aloo OLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 
Large or smali quantities supplied. Enquiries and inspection invited. 


FROGLEY’S ——— HODDESDON ——— HERTS. 


IRON & STEEL 


FENCING 


DOBBIE’S 


CATALOGUE AND GUIDE 
TO GARDENING 


144 Pages — 229 Ilustrations. 


containing many floral 
Novelties including a 
full list of : 


E SWEET PEA 
Chronicle ” - - NOVELTIES for 1927 
and you shall have ikg 
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GAROEN IRONWORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. Catalogue Free. 


BAYLISS, 2vE&. 4%? 


WOLVERHAMPTON & Lonbowne.S. 4 


a copy free per 
return post. 


List of GLADIOLI, 
LILIUMS, Etc., 


have now been posted. 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD. 


Seedsmen and Florists to H.M. The King 
EDINBURGH. 


Pleased to send post free on 


application if not received 


` ALPINA NURSERY | 
| WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 


Special culture of 


` ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 
Largest Collection in Holland. DRUMMOND’S 


EUREKA Sc: eter 
GOLD MEDAL, GHENT 1923. IRISH SEED POTATOES 


The Perfection of Quality 
at Reasonable Prices 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD., 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lawn SAND. SOnrune, 
MOCTINE. INSLCTICIOES. FUMERS SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
, m 


ice List ; 

Only Agdre:s TOMLINSON & Haywaro L'e LINCOLN a l i Š E EERTE Aano TTN m 
14 28 66 112 
Ib b D 
TUR F VINE BORDERS, CARNA- DUKE OF YORK... 3/- 5/9 1 io- 
L M for TIONS, ROSES, MELONS, MAY QUERN o I 48 Se 160 a 
, CHRYSANTHEMUMS SHARPE’S EXPRESS... 3/- 5/9 11/- 20/- 
ý NCE ... e.. í 9/= 17- 
Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. BRITISH QUEEN 7.3/8 4/89/21 
Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry Nett Cash with order. Dressing 24 x 14 in. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park CRANLEIGH, Surrey Prices include packing free not returnable. 


Potatos will be sent Carriage Paid for the following 
additional cost, per Steamer and Rail, Owners 
Risk Rate, to the following Stations, or any other 


\- vy pt r, ov E a SVL av h wg 
B EES e a A > s | Stations of an equal mileage. 

< 14 28 56 12 
| b b h b 
i # | | MANCHESTER s 110 2/3 32 p 
S j| BIRMINGHAM.. |. z- 26 39 49 

a STOKE afte 23 82 #3 

NORWICH ... 2/7 8/3 A/G 

| BRADFORD .. 1. zi- 26 3/3 4/8 

i S | || NOTTINGHAM e 2/3 29 39 Ne 
to) of Ba T aN: Se a| | SHEFFIELD’... |) 2/- 2/6 3/5 4/9 
g p i S | YORK o OO OO aia 2/9 a 
as - . aa DERBY... .. a. 2j- 2/6 BHF: 

SEE BEIN > kansaa Nits -Sok i O A LEICESTER o O 2/3 2/0 3/9 $3 

à Pan # hanaan ah ia We a iG CR} > T a if oy, “A WORCESTER at, we 213 ae yp 6/3 
SEIN ©. b l N E hi -A Age E wt a SWIC ne vee 2/7 39 5/3 

we he A Ee < s Ta LINCOLN ee nee BAB D 

( eng I H Se ° See | CHESTER |! I 176 19 2/6 3/0 


© a 
4 

7 WOOD LAT H FOR GREENH USES We will be pleased to quote special cash with eed 

PATENT N°2261!0 = prices per ton delivered to any Rallway ae 

The Ring is endless and j : ; ; in England for Main Crop and Late Potatos. 

nd cannot possibly pull out being cut from solid metal, and is thereforenotonly | Catalogues Post Free on Application. 

unbreakable, but gives lateral rigidity and makes our Blinds unique. | T D 
W. DRUMMOND & SONS, LID. 


SUMMER: WILL KEEP OFF THESUN. WINTER. WILL CONSERVE HEAT TO A SUPRISING DEGREE 
Full Particulars Fom TRANSENNA WORKS, Laycock Sr, LONDO IN, N.I. i 57 & 58 Dawson Street, DUBLIN 
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are elliptic instead of circular in outline and 
convex on the top, but the markings are very 
similar to those of the plant described, but 
fewer. Until both flower l cannot determine 
if these are distinct, as I suspect, or only varieties 
of one another. 


C. limbatum, N. E. Br.—Growths 5-7 lines 
high, 2}-4 lines broad and 24-4 lines thick, 
somewhat obovoid, slightly notched at the top 
with a slight and very obtuse ridge transverse 
to the notch, circular in outline viewed from 
above (type L., on a small scale); orifice about 
l line long, with gaping, triangular lips ; surface 
smooth, glabrous, green, with a broad dark 
green line around the orifice and usually a 
dark green (or under continuous sunshine 
probably purplish) line along the top of the lobes, 
with or without another line or dot or two on 
each side of it, which are not raised above 
the general level. Flowers not seen; stated by 
Dr. Marloth to be purple. 

Little Namaqualand ; near Steinkopf, Meyer 
(Marloth 6508) ! 

This is evidently closely related to C. ectypum, 
N. E. Br., but as cultivated by myself under the 
same conditions it appears to be distinct. 
It is rather larger and of a lighter green colour, 
the orifice is less defined, the dark markings are 
not raised as they are in C. ectypum, and when 
examined under a strong lens the microscopic 
structure of their surface is quite different : 
in C. ectypum the dark markings under a lens 
appear very smooth and shining or polished, 
and the stomata (seen as minute whitish dots) 
are ina network of faint depressions and appear 
as paler patches between the dark polished 
lines on the top, but in C. limbatum the dark 
markings are not so shining and are seen to be 
minutely and densely pitted, and the stomata 
do not form pale patches between them: the 
corolla is light rose-pink in C. ectypum, but is 
stated to be purple in C. limbatum by Dr. 
Marloth, and when better known may prove to 

show a difference in structure. N. E. Brown, 


(To be continued). 


NITROGEN FIXATION AND OUR FOGD 
SUPPLIES. 


THE great industrial expansion and increase 
of population during the last century in this 
country soon reached a point where food 
requirements were greater than home supplies. 
From that time to the present we have imported 
large and increasing quantities of essential 
food stuffs. Such supplies have been drawn 
from the great open fertile spaces of the world. 
The wonderful virgin plains of Canada and the 
United States, to mention one region only, 
yielded splendid harvests year after year 
without the addition of artificial fertilisers. 
Agriculture in such districts was living on the 
accumulated resources of centuries. The situa- 
tion in this country, however, has been quite 
different for many years. It is true that 
a plot of ground will go on yielding a Wheat 
crop of a sort without addition of manure of any 
kind. There is such a one at the Rothamstead 
Experimental Station, but the yield per acre 
soon falls below an economic limit. 

Nitrogen in a chemically combined form is one 
of the essentials of plant life. Nitrogen con- 
stitutes about four-fifths of the air we breathe, 
but in the air it is in its native elemental con- 
dition, and as such, is practically useless for 
agriculture. There are in the soil certain 
bacteria which are capable of assimilating and 
combining nitrogen direct, but the quantity 
which they can thus ‘fix’ falls greatly short 
of that required under modern agricultural 
conditions. Nitrogen is an inert material 
and does not combine readily under easily 
obtainable conditions. 

It is usually added to the soil in the form of a 
combination with oxygen or with hydrogen. 
Up to. fairly recent years the principal sources 
of supply of fixed nitrogen have been the great 


Chile nitrate fields, the product of which, 
sodium nitrate, may be classified as an oxvgen 
compound of nitrogen, whilst the other, the 


familiar sulphate of ammonia, which may be 


regarded as a hydrogen compound of nitrogen, 
has been derived as a bye-product from the 
distillation of coal. 

Now, since water is composed of hydrogen and 
oxygen, and the air of nitrogen and oxygen, 
it will be seen that the raw materials for the 
fixation of nitrogen are, at least in part, common 
to the whole of mankind. It has already been 
mentioned that for many years we have been 
living on the stored up agricultural resources 
of the world. Whilst these are far from being 
exhausted, their call for outside assistance 
in the form of fixed nitrogen is definitely increas- 
ing; to-day it is considerable: in the near 
future it will be enormous. It is, for example, 
open to grave doubt if the Chile nitrate fields 
and the gas works industry could between them 
supply the present nitrogen requirements of 
the world. 

The rise of the synthetic nitrogen industry 
is one of the greatest chemical achievements of 
modern times, and is one of the utmost import- 
ance for the future of our food supplies. As 
this article makes no pretence to be exhaustive 
it is possible to give a broad summary of the 


industry. 

It has already been mentioned that nitrogen 
is required combined either with hydrogen 
or oxygen; in either case the resultant material 
requires another substance to, as it were, solidify 
it and hold it down. The product of the 
combination of nitrogen and oxygen is an acid, 
nitric acid, which must be neutralised by 
an alkali, usually lime, before it can be used 
in agriculture, whilst the combination of nitrogen 
with hydrogen is an alkaline gas (ammonia) 
which must be neutralised with an acid, usually 
sulphuric acid. From the point of view of 
Great Britain it is impracticable to combine 
nitrogen with oxygen. In countries where the 
abundance of waterfalls furnishes very cheap 
electric power, it is possible to burn the air 
itself by means of an electric flame, forming nitric 
acid. This process is impracticable in Great 
Britain, and we have therefore to fall back on 
the combination of nitrogen and hydrogen, 
or, as the ancients would have put it, air and 
water. Here again, by reason of our lack of 
water powcr, an attractive possibility is ruled out. 
It is well known that by passing an electric 
current through water the latter is decomposed 
into hydrogen and oxygen gases, which appear 
separately at the places where the electricity 
enters and leaves the water. This process is 
dependent on cheaper power than we can 
produce in this country. So far as we are 
concerned the problem is solved by our great 
national asset of coal. 

A process has recently been developed on a 
great scale in the north of England, at Billing- 
ham, County Durham, at the works of the 
Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates Limited, 
a constituent of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited, which is already tending to, and will 
eventually, render us independent of foreign 
supplies. The raw materials are water, air and 
coke. It may be described in a simple manner 
by saying that coke is burnt, burning being 


combination with oxygen, in a mixture of air 


and steam, in such a way that the coke robs 
both the air and the steam of their oxygen 
and leaves a mixture of nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and the combustion product of coke, namely 
carbon dioxide. The carbon dioxide is removed 
with little difficulty, leaving a mixture of nitrogen 
and hydrogen which are the constituents of 
ammonia. ‘These are then brought to a very 
high pressure and passed over a catalyst. A 
catalyst is a material which promotes, but takes 
no part in a chemical reaction, and can be used 
over and over again. They combine and form 
ammonia gas, which has to be reduced to a form 
which will render it useable and transportable. 
This is done by means of the above mentioned 
carbon dioxide, which, combining with ammonia 
to form ammonium carbonate, acts by double 
decomposition, on calcium sulphate, a material 
which this country possesses in very great 


quantities, Ammonium carbonate and calcium 
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sulphate yield ammonium sulphate—the chemi- 
cal name for sulphate of ammonia, and calcium 
carbonate. The sulphate of ammonia produced 
as outlined above, is a first-class agricultural and 
horticultural manure. It can only be profitably 
made in enormous units with very high output, 
and it may be predicted that the future nitrogen 
supplies of the world will be produced at quite 
a limited number of places, one, and not the 
least important of which, will be in this 
country. 

There is a very interesting connection between 
the fixation of nitrogen and the supply of 
explosives in war time. This country in the 
Great War derived the whole of its fixed nitrogen 
supplies from Chile. Germany did not go to 
war until she was assured that her nitrogen 
fixation industry was sufficiently developed 
to supply her requirements, as she could not 
hope to keep open the long sea route to Chile, 
It is now common knowledge that both the Allied 
and enemy General Staffs under-estimated 
their requirements in the early stages of the 
war and that Germany was compelled to 
and did expand her synthetic production 


enormously. 

Explosives for war purposes may be roughly 
classified into propellants such as cordite, 
and explosives proper, such as T.N.T. and 
ammonium nitrate. All these materials which 
modern warfare consumes literally in thousands 
of tons, require nitric acid for their manufacture, 
It has just been stated that the great newly- 
established British nitrogen fixation industry 
produces ammonia. Ammonia hen burnt 
with a limited supply of air yields nitric acid. 
It will thus be seen that both for peace and war 
the new development is of the greatest national 
importance. F. A. Freeth, F.R.S. 


HARDINESS IN PLANTS. 


aed 


“Is it hardy?” is a question familiar to 
all who sell herbaceous and alpine plants, 
and it will undoubtedly become still more pere 
sistent as a result of the early and somewhat 
severe visitation of frost in the autumn of 
1926. For several years we have had mild 
winters, and many plants have so success- 
fully survived two, three, or more years, 
that we have grown perhaps a trifle too 
ready with an affirmative reply. Revision 
of some of the verdicts of recent years will 
obviously be necessary, even though the 
remainder of the winter provides no record- 
breaking frosts, but it behoves us to be wary 
of hasty and sweeping condemnation of good 
plants because we find some gaps in the borders 
and on the rock garden this coming spring. 

Hardiness is, after all, relative or problematic 
in regard to quite a considerable proportion of 
our garden plants, and any decision to rigorously 
exempt anything and everything which cannot 
be depended upon to:thrive and survive under 
varying conditions would rob British gardens 
of a very large number of plants which have 
become absolutely indispensable to our twentieth 
century standard of horticulture, 

Much depends upon environment, and one 
can but acknowledge the wisdom of accepting 
the inevitable when it becomes plainly evident 
that a particular garden is incapable of keeping 
alive. perhaps, Crinums, Gerberas, Eucomis, 
or Mutisia decurrens, but one is disposed to 
place a low estimate upon the sincerity of the 
vaunted enthusiasm of a plantsman who 
banishes with disgust a plant for which he has 
professed affection simply because it has suc- 
cumbed to unfavourable conditions. Alas! 
The hasty juror is usually vindictive to the 
extent that he will at every opportunity urge 
others to have nothing to do with the plant 
that he has placed under the ban of his dis- 
approval. 

Winter mortality is in a very large proportion 
of instances due, as much or even more, to 
cultural defects, whilst the whole blame is 
attributed to incapability of withstanding 
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frost. Feeding with stimulants too late in the 
season, premature removal of stems and foliage, 
mulching with moisture-holding and air-ex- 
cluding litter, neglect of lifting, dividing and 
replanting at reasonable periods, transplanting 
fleshy-rooted subjects in late autumn, defective 
drainage, permitting a smothering overgrowth 
of aggressive neighbours, and removing the 
overgrowth when ‘‘ autumn cleaning ” is in 
progress—all or any of these are possible 
causes of winter mortality among plants which 
would otherwise behave magnificently, even in 
severe winters. 

Methods of protection may be, and frequently 
are, responsible for as much damage in one 
direction as their warmth can prevent in another, 
and it is beyond dispute that the crowns and 
root-stocks of many plants rot under coverings 
of ashes, manure and dense litter. all of which 
are still too commonly used to protect plants 
from frost. In a nursery far removed from the 
ameliorating influence of the sea, and fully 
exposed to the rigours of winter, large areas of 
Crinums, Amaryllis, Incarvilleas, Acanthus:s. 
and even Arum Lilies, have for a number of 
years been annually protected by spreading 
on the ground rough Briars, trimmings of Thorn 
hedges, Gorse and Heather branches, thatching 
this rough material with straw, held down by 
old netting pegged around the edges to svcure it 
in position. Thus, an effective top cover is 
combined with reasonable access of air to the 
surface soil. Prior to the adoption of this 
method a thick covering of straw litter was 
placed immediately on the ground, but saturation 
soon made the surface soil slimy, and practically 
the whole stock rotted before spring. 


Pentstemons, Romneya Coulteri, Mutisia 
decurrens, Gazanias, and Phygelius capensis, are 
among plants that I have kept winter after 
winter by simply sticking branches of Yew, 
Spruce, Box, Ruscus or Laurel in the soil between 
and around the dwarfer plants, and tying 
loose sprays of the lighter of these and of Bracken 
among the branches of the taller subjects. 
Hydrangea hortensis has come safely through 
several winters with this simple precaution. 
It is only fair to mention that this has been in 
a garden where the soil is porous, stony, and 
resting on a subsoil of chalk, and there is little 
doubt that on such soils growth is of a harder 
texture, and becomes better ripened than on 
softer, or heavier, retentive soils. The latter, 
admittedly, produces more luxuriant growth and 
larger flowers, but what is lost in size on the 
harsher soil is first counterbalanced by par- 
ticularly fine colour in the flowers, and subse- 
quently by a tougher constitution. 

Wherever a fat, rich soil is coupled with 
exposure to hard winter weather, it is prudent 
to be sparing with stimulating fertilisers in 
late summer and autumn, and it is as essential 
to have thought for the improvement of drainage 
and porosity of the soil as to attend to overhead 
protection. On various occasions I have left 
Dahlias, Salvia patens, Gladioli and Watsonias 


` in the ground all the winter, and they have more 


than once been hard bound by frost before any 
covering had been placed on them. Each time 
this has happened I have, whilst the ground was 
still frozen hard, covered the beds with a thick 
layer of dry ashes. Thawing has thus been 
rendered a very slow process, and when, by 
thrusting a rod through the covering, I have 
found the ground soft, the ashes have been taken 
off, and loose brushwood used. No mortality 
has followed, but on one occasion where a 
few Dahlias were overlooked in a border facing 
south, the tubers were found to be in a soft, 
pulpy state almost immediately after a rapid 


thaw. l 
I expect there will be many deaths among 


‘Kniphofias, Gunneras, Dendromecon rigidum, 


Helianthus sparsifolius, Liatris, Meconopsis, 
Primulas, Rehmannia angulata, and in some 
gardens even among Coreopsis, Scabiosa cau- 
casica, Funkias and other usually hardy plants, 
but the losses will quite probably be of old 
planta which have lost vigour and health, 
and there will be no substantial reason for 
concluding that the kinds they represent 
must henceforth be left ont of our planting 


schemes, M. R. 


RECENT WORK IN FRANCE ON THE 
PARASITIC CONTROL OF INSECTS.” 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

WITHIN the past twenty years biological 
methods of control of injurious insects have been 
attempted in different parts of the world and 
have been applied almost exclusively to destruc- 
tive species introduced to a country where 
previously they did not exist. Unfortunately, 
such introductions of animals or plants may 
prove extremely serious and cause irreparable 
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the Hawaiian Islands (vide Imma, 1926), and now, 
more recently, New Zealand, have been the 
pioneer countries in this method of dealing 
with injurious insects. This is almost to be 
expected. Our island situation and the com- 
parative diminutive size of the home country 
make our entomological problems and con- 
sequently their method: of attack, totally 
different from those in larger, newer and con- 
tinental countries. 

During a visit to entomological laboratories 
in France in 1925, the writer had an opportunity 
of observing the different kinds of work involved 
in biological control methods. Some account 
of these forms the subject of this article. 


FIG, 21.—THE 


damage, the introduced organism developing 
and increasing in a manner unknown in its 
native habitat. It has been shown that the 
cause of such an increase is due, not only, 
possibly, to more favourable climatic con- 
ditions, but chiefly to the absence, in the country 
into which an insect has found its way, of its 
natural enemies, parasites and predators, 
which in its native habitat keep it in check 
and maintain a harmless equilibrium, 


INSECTARIUM AT 


MENTONE. 


or PARASITES AND 


STUDY AND COLLECTION 
INSECT IN ITS 


PREDATORS OF AN INJURIOUS 
Home COUNTRY. 


Inthe Eastern States of America, Maize or 
Indian Corn is severely attacked by a lepidop- 
terous pest of European origin, Py rausta 
nubilalis, the European Corn-borer. | The cer 
pillar tunnels in the stems of the Corn ees 
extensive damage. Owing to its rapid spres 
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FIG, 22,—GROUP OF ITALIAN COLLECTORS OF PARASITES 


OF THE EUROPEAN 


The form of biological control to which. 
up to the present date, most attention has been 
given, consists in the introduction of parasitic 
and predaceous enemies in an attempt, not to 
exterminate the injurious insect, but to restore 
the balance prevailing in its home country. 
A second type of biological control, of which 
almost nothing is vet known, is the possible 
utilisation of the parasites of indigenous insect 
pests. 

In Great Britain we have had little, if any, 
opportunity of understanding by actual obser- 
vation and experience, the work involved in 
the practice of biological control. America. 

*Notes from a paper contributed to the Zoology Section 
of the British Association, Oxford, 1926, hy Ronald C. 
Fisher, B.Sc., Ph. D. 


CORN 


‘to tell what results and what success 


BORER, AT BERGAMO. 


throughout the States of New England, New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, and especially Ontario. 
the situation is viewed with some alarm. 
nubilalis occurs in central and southern Europe 
along with its parasites, which, however, re 
absent in the United States. The effect of t X 
indigenous parasites in that country 18 ATRO 
negligible. The United States Bureau ‘ 9 
Entomology are at present attempting to 1n r T 
duce from Europe the parasites of this TTo]. : 
The work has been in progress since y 
during which time seven species of paras! d 
have been introduced and liberated in CEAN 
states. Dr. Imms, reporting on : Nene 
America in 1925, states that ıt 18 ye nave beci 
. orthcoming. It appears, however, that of the 
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seven species, three have, so far, been recovered 
from the field in sufficient numbers to indicate 
some hope of their successful colonisation. 

The headquarters of the European activities 
are situated at Hyères, in Southern France, 
where the U.S. Bureau of Entomology have 
established a parasite laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. W. R. Thompson, with his 
assistant, Dr. H. Parker. A thorough and 
detailed study of the European fauna has 
been, and is being, conducted at Hycres in order 
to obtain an accurate and complete under- 
standing of the rile played by the parasites 
in Europe. Before there can be any hope of 
forecasting with what success certain parasites 
may be transferred from one country to another, 
it is necessary that an exhaustive study be made 
over & period of years in the home country 
of the injurious insect. This is being done at 
Hy-res. A study of the parasitic complex of 
the European Corn-borer has been made in 
certain selected districts, each typical of different 
climatic and other conditions. Thus, studies 
and collections have been made at Auch, near 
Toulouse; in the neighbourhood of Paris: 
in Belgium ; in the Po Valley of Northern Italy ; 
in Southern Italy; at Naples and district—- 
all of which localities are within convenient reach 
of Hy-cres. Material is collected by field 
workers in each district and is sent to the 
laboratory at Hycres, together with full data. 
Drs. Thompson and Parker periodically visit 
‘the different localities and thus keep in close 
«touch with their problem in the field. 

As a result of the method of tackling this 
problem, not only have supplies of parasites 
been obtained for shipment to America, but also 
it has been possible to correlate differences 
in the parasitic fauna of the host, in different 
localities, with variations in climatic and eco- 
logical conditions. Dissections of larvae form 
a large part of the laboratory work necessary in 
studies of this kind; it is essential to be able 
to recognise instantly all the stages, if possible, 
of the larvae of all the parasites of the host, 
on dissection of larvae, pupae or eggs. This is 
no easy task, but it has been accomplished at 
Hyvres for the parasites of the European Corn - 
borer, and it thus enables the workers to estimate 
the percentage of parasitism in each district. 
of all the species of parasites concerned and of the 
individual species. 

The method of organisation of collection 
on a large scale of parasites for shipment to 
‘America is of great interest. The writer had the 
privilege of seeing this carried out at Bergamo, 
in Northern Italy, by Dr. Parker, in August, 
1925. The collection was undertaken when P. 
nubilalis in this district was about to enter 
the pupal stage. The parasites collected were 
all gathered as cocoons or in parasitised pupac 
of the Corn-borer. The actual collection of 
pupae and cocoons was carried out by squads 
of Italian farm labourers (Fig. 22). Four 
different gangs were working in different regions 
around Bergamo, the districts having been 
selected by Dr. Parker after a thorough inspec - 
tion of the conditions in this neighbourhood. 
Each evening, the day's collections were 
brought to the temporary laboratory situated 
in Dr. Parker’s hotel, there to be sorte 
into the different species, placed in an ice chest 
and left until a sufficient quantity had been 
obtained to warrant a consignment being 
dispatched to America. ‘The parasitised pupac 
were packed in small cardboard boxes, a number 
of which were placed in a specially made wooden 
box. Full data concerning the contents and 
locality from which they came were put in 
each set of boxes; the complete collection 
was conveyed to the boat in a portable cold-store 
bag, and at the port of departure was given 1n 
charge of the steward and placed in the vegetable 
chamber. Details of the consignment and the 
date of departure of the boat were then wired 
to its destination in America; thus the work 
in Europe was completed. Two consignments 
were sent from Bergamo after a period of 
collection of two to three weeks. Each year 
a similar collection is made in that district, 
while at other times material is dispatched 
from other localities. , 

The fate of the parasites, provided they survive 
the journey, and the success of the whole venture. 
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depends, at least tosome extent, on the treatment 
vhey receive in the country to which they are 
sent, there to be bred, and, in time, liberated in 
districts infested by their host insect, in this 
case, Pyrausta nubilalis. 


PARASITES OF THE Pear LEAF-ROLLING MIDGE 
FOR NEw ZEALAND. 


Another parasite problem which is at present 
being attempted from France, concerns the 
collection of parasites of the Pear leaf-rolling 
Midge, Perrisia pyri, a Cecidomyid fly, for 
introduction to New Zealand. It appears that 
there are two areas in New Zealand, in the 
neighbourhood of Auckland and Nelson, where 
this European insect has been causing grave 
concern, and from which it is spreading slowly 
but steadily. The New Zealand Government 
entomologist, Mr. D. Millar, is anxious to attempt 
biological control of this insect. By arrangement 
with Dr. G. A. K. Marshall, of the Imperial 


FIG. 23.—A CONSIGNMENT OF 
COLLECTED IN 
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towards the end of August and again in the end 
of October, when the writer was sent to France 
in order to obtain what he could at that late 
time of year. Some success was achieved 
in New Zealand from the consignments sent out 
in 1925. An account of the parasites obtained 
and the experiments attempted with them 
in New Zealand is given by Mr. Millar (1926) 
in a recent number of the N.Z. Journal of 
Agriculture. During the present year, 1926, 
arrangements were made for consignments of 
larvae of the Pear leaf midge to be sent from 
Versailles and other districts in France through- 
out the months July-October. A visit was made 
to France in July to organise this work; M. 
Bru, préparateur at the Station Entomologique, 
at Paris, undertook the collection. Each month 
a consignment of larvae was sent at a given date, 
in time to be placed on board a boat leaving 
London for Wellington, New Zealand. Pear 
leaves containing larvae of Perrisia were packed 
in damp, sterilised, Sphagnum-moss, and placed 
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Photo M. Bru. 


PARASITISED LARVAE OF PERRISIA PYRI, 
FRANCE FOR SHIPMENT TO NEW ZEALAND, 


AUGUST, 1926. 


Bureau of Entomology, this work has been 
going on from France during the past two 
summers. Unfortunately, it has not been 
possible for a detailed study of the European 
parasites of this midge to be undertaken. At 
present, all that has been carried out is the 
collection of larvae of the Pear midge in the hope 
that parasites will be reared from these in New 
Zealand, bred there, and, in time, liberated in 
the districts where the host is so injurious in 


that country. 
During the summer of 1925, the writer, in 
company with Mr. J. G. Myers, of the New 
Zealand Department of Agriculture Entomo- 
logical Laboratory, undertook some investiga- 
tions of the parasites of Perrisia pyri, in France. 
Studies were conducted in the extensive orchards 
of the Ecole d’Horticulture at Versailles, through 
the kindness of the director, M. Pinelle. Numbers 
of larvae of the Pear leaf-rolling midge were 
collected and examined for parasites in the 
laboratory of Dr. Paul Marchal, in Paris. Three 
species of parasites were found, and it was decided 
that in accordance with the wish of the author- 


ties in New Zealand, consignmerts of larvae 


be sent out to that country. This was done 


in small wooden boxes. These (Fig. 23) 
were posted to the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, in London, and, on arrival, were at 
once conveyed to the vegetable chamber of 
the boat sailing immediately for New Zealand. 


COLONISATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
INTRODUCED PARASITES. 


The French Ministry of Agriculture has estab- 
lished at Mentone a parasite laboratory for the 
study and rearing of parasitic and predaceous 
insects. This laboratory is an annexe of the 
Station Entomologique at Paris, the centre 
of the French Agricultural Entomological 
service, of which Dr. Paul Marchal is the Director. 

In 1912, the cottony-cushion scale. Icerya 
purchasi, once the dreaded pest of the Orange 
groves of California, made its appearance on the 
Riviera. The remarkable and almost miracu- 
lously successful introduction and colonisation 
in California of the Australian lady bird-beetle, 
Novius cardinalis, is one of the outstandiny 
examples of successful biological control. 
It is well-known that by the introduction of 
this Coccinellid beetle and by its activity 
in feeding upon Icverya, the Orange plantations 
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of California were saved, and this scale insect 
no longer was regarded as a serious pest. 
Conscious of the grave menace threatened 
by the presence of Icerya in France, Dr. Marchal 
(1913) immediately obtained supplies of Novius 
and attempted to establish it in the infested 
districta. Such was in reality the cause of the 
creation of an Insectarium at Mentone. It was 
not till 1917, however, owing to the war, that a 
laboratory was actually established (Fig. 21). 
At the present day one of the chief functions 
of this laboratory is to continue the distribution 
of colonies of Novius, sending them each summer, 
wherever the scale appears in numbers. Every 
now and then this insect appears in some hitherto 
uninfested area where colonisation has not been 
made. Supplies of this valuable beetle are 
reared in the Insectarium and are distributed 
to the required places, packed, as fully grown 
larvae or as pupae, in small-meshed wire 
cylinders. Each cylinder, sent through the post 
in a wooden box, contains also a small piece 
of Mimosa or other food plant on which are a 
few Icerya, to give support to the larvae during 
transit. On arrival at the infested area all 
that is done is to hang the cylinder on a tree 
situated well within the infestation, remove the 
cork at one of the ends, and colonisation proceeds 
of its own accord. Colonies of Novius are sent 
from Mentone to all parts of the Riviera, Italy, 
Spain, Algeria, Turkey and Switzerland. 


Attempts have been made to introduce to 
southern France another Coccinellid beetle, 
Cryptolaemus Montrouzieri, to reduce the 
ravages caused by “ mealy bugs ”’ of the genera 
Pulvinaria, Pseudococcus, Dactylopius. Although 
Cryptolaemus has become established, at least, 
in certain localities, yet its successful accli- 
mitisation cannot be compared to that of Novius 
(Poutiers, 1922). 

All over France an extensive campaign is 
in progress to control the Apple Woolly Aphis, 
Eriosoma lanigera, by means of the Chalcid para- 
site—Aphelinus mali, introduced from America 
to many parts of the world. Dr. Marchal has estab- 
lished in his garden near Paris an insectary 
where Aphelinus is reared and from which it 
is distributed for colonisation throughout 
France. One understands that Mr. Fryer, 
Director of the Ministry of Agriculture’s Patho- 
logical Laboratory at Harpenden, is at present 
investigating the possibility of establishing 
Aphelinus mali in this country for the biological 
control of the Woolly Aphis. 

The results in France vary considerably 
in different districts. It seems probable that the 
climatic conditions of the district in which 
colonisation is attempted do not, in every case, 
favour the establishment and development of 
the parasite. In the south and in Italy, in 
the neighbourhood of Florence, one was given 
favourable reports on the success which has 
resulted from the introduction of Aphelinus. 
Further north, however, reports were much less 
convincing. At Chalette-Montargis, some little 
distance south of Paris, for example, while some 
success has been attained, yet in the opinion 
of M. Gaumont, of the entomological station 
in that town, a much more important and 
useful part has been played in that locality by 
the indigenous Coccinellid beetle, Exochomus 


quadripustulatus. 

At Rouen, the director of the entomological 
laboratory, M. Regnier, stated that colonisation 
of Aphelinus mali had been attempted repeatedly 
in Normandy. At first very confident of 
success, M. Regnier (1924) has been compelled 
to modify his hopes. Almost invariably, 


Aphelinus has emerged in spring before the . 


WoollyAphis was sufficiently advanced to provide 
the food necessary for the parasite to continue 
its reproduction; consequently, many adults 
perished, and in order to maintain the parasites 
in the district, re-introduction was necessary. 
The value of Aphelinus in Normandy is still 
uncertain. This is of particular interest to 


us since the climatic conditions in this part 
of France approximate 
prevailing in 
England. 

It was with great interest that one heard recently 


closely to those 


southern and south-western 
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from Dr. R. J. Tillyard, of his attempt at the 
Cawthron Institute, New Zealand, to cross 
adults of Aphelinus, sent by Dr. L. O. Howard 
from localities in America of entirely different 
climatic conditions. The object of this experi- 
ment was to obtain, if possible, a race of parasites 
which might adapt itself to the conditions 
in New Zealand. Dr. Tillyard has distinct hopes 
of success. The evidence from France, which 
shows markedly varying degrees of success in 
acclimatisation of Aphelinus in that country, 
indicates further that there, also, successful 
colonisation might be obtained more easily 
by careful selection of Aphelinus stock in its 
home country, and by the breeding of a particular 
race suitable to the conditions prevailing in 
the country or part of the country into which it 


is introduced. 


A STUDY OF THE PARASITES oF INDIGENOUS 
INSECTS. 


French workers have been undertaking for 
some time past, what is urgently needed in our 
own country: a study to determine the actual 
réle played by parasites in the development, 
and history, from year to year, of insect pests 
which have long been with them and which, 
periodically, if not annually, cause severe 
loss to agriculture, horticulture and forestry. 
One could mention as examples of this type 
of work the studies of Picard (1922) at Mont- 
pelier, and of Faure (1926) at Lyons. Similar 
studies are in progress at present at Paris 
and at Rouen on other indigenous insect pests, 
e.g., the Hyponomeutid moths of fruit trees. 


One cannot urge too strongly the value and 
importance of a detailed study of the 
ecology of the more important injurious 
insects in our own country. One of the 
first things to be done is the making of 
& general parasite survey throughout the 
country. The following few headings under 
which such work might be undertaken may be 
of interest as showing the extensive field of 
observations such work must necessarily cover, 


I. Distribution of the host insect (injurious 
species concerned), Its economic import- 


ance ; 

II. Collection and examination of metereo- 
logical data in each district, over a period 
of years. 


III. Examination in each district of the entire 
biological complex of host and parasite, 
comparing differences in parasitic fauna 
in different districts, and attempting to 
correlate such with climatic or ecological 
variations, 


IV. Determination of the rôle played by the 
parasites, collectively and individually, 
in periodic fluctuations, if any, of the host 
or hosts. 


V. Life-history and description of all stages 
of all parasites concerned. 


Such a programme entails an enormous amount 
of work, but there is no doubt as to the inval- 
uable information it would yield. One would 
arrive at some real understanding of the con- 
ditions governing the development and distri- 
bution, m our own country, of such injurious 
insects as the Winter Moths— Cheimatobia 
brumata, and Hybernia defoliaria; or the differ- 
ent Tortrix moths, T. buoliana of the Pines, or 
T. viridana of the Oaks. It is not improbable 
that such information would indicate the lines 
along which preventive and control measures 
would most successfully be developed in the 
future. 

The field for parasite investigation is 
vast, and in this country has scarcely yet been 
touched. One hopes that within the next 
few years entomological research in Britain 
will develop along those as yet unexplored paths 
The insect problems of agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry and commerce, can dealt with 
successfully, and untold losses prevented, when 
a thorough and complete knowledge hag 
been obtained not only of the life-history of 
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the injurious species, but also of its relationship 
to its surroundings and to its associated insects, 


in short, its ecology. 
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RARE OARDEN WORMS. 


THE worms which one normally encounters 
in the garden are all native species and are 
usually widely distributed. There are, however, 
certain other species to be met with from time to 
time which are at first somewhat perplexing. 
Indeed, in the case of several forms, the problems 
are deep and fascinating. We may divide 
these worms into two groups. There are, firstly, 
those which are clearly not indigenous, and 
must therefore have been introduced in some 
way or other; and then, secondly, there are 
a number which might easily be indigenous, 
because they belong to genera which are regularly 
represented in these islands, but yet are rare; 
and instead of being generally distributed 
in all kinds of gardens are only to be met with in 
a limited number. As the gardens in which these 
occur are often widely separated, and are usually 
of a special character, one is led to suppose 
that their denizens in such cases may frequently 
be importations which make no attempt at 
colonization or conquest. 

It is with these latter that the present paper 
is concerned, and the questions on which we are 
seeking light are simple and yet important ones. 
Are these less common forms indigenous or 
imported ? If indigenous, why are they 9 
narrowly distributed, and why do they not 
wander into other fields ? If imported, how 
is it that they usually seem quite at home, 
and continue to thrive from generation to 
generation, as in some instances, at least, 
we know they do by observations extending 
over a lengthy period ? More perplexing 18 
the problem why we find in our English gardens 
a number of worms which, while they seem 
to be foreign, have never yet been found in 
other parts of the world ! 

Let us take as our first illustration the worm 
known as Sparganophilus. The genus was 
first created by Benham, and was based on 
specimens found among the roots of the Bur 
Reed (Sparganium), at Goring-on-Thames, 1n 
1892, Since that time quite a number of new 
species have been found in America and else- 
where, but so far as I am aware, this species 
(S. tamesis, Ben.) is unrecorded for any other 
habitat. When in 1910 I received from Mr. 
Bartlett, of Pencarrow, in Cornwall, a number o 
long, wiry worms found by him in a Lily tank, 
breeding freely, and evidently quite at home, 
it was impossible to find any record of its 
occurrence elsewhere. I therefore named 1b 
eventually Sparganophilus elongatus, and the 
types which are now in the British Museum 
remain unique. How are these facts to be 
explained ? Is Sparganophilus originally 4 
native, say, of erica, introduced like 8 
certain water weed into this country? If so, 
why has not the species been found elsewhere ? 
But if it is a native how can we account for the 
two species remaining undiscovered outside 
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these two localities ? ‘Though they might easily 
be indigenous, it is a curious fact that the only 
other representative of the family found in 
this country (Anagaster fontinalis, Friend) 
is a water worm found by me in 1907, in a well 
at Mildenhall, Suffolk. 

It is the common genus Allolobophora, 
however, which presents us with the greatest 
variety of problems. This genus is now divided 
into a number of sub-genera, and in dealing 
with the different forms I shall employ the 
sub-generic title without reference to Allolo- 
bophora, in order to avoid confusion. There is 
one form, however (Eisenia veneta, Rosa), 
which is so polymorphic, and has so many 
varieties in the British Isles, that I must reserve 
it for special treatment later. Let us examine 
one or two typical cases of rare garden worms 
concerning which it is at present impossible 
to say whether they are or are not indigenous, 
There is, for example, the interesting case of 
the worm which for the present I regard as 
Dendrobaena submontana, Vejd. If it is an 
importation it nevertheless breeds freely both 
at Cambridge and at Kew, but outside these 
two localities is at present known nowhere else 
in the British Isles. 

More widely distributed is the Mottled 
Worm (Helodrilus_ictericus, Sav.) which I 
recorded in 1905 as occurring in the old Physic 
Garden at Chelsea. Later I found it in the 
Botanical Gardens at Cambridge. It has not 
been found, to my knowledge, elsewhere in 
Great Britain, and seems, therefore, to be an 
importation, since it is known to occur in Italy, 
France and Switzerland. Another curious illus- 
tration of our subject is unique, inasmuch as the 
specimen (Octolasium intermedium, Friend) 
found by me in 1909 at Oxford, does not seem 
to be known anywhere else in the world. It 
might be a foreigner, but if so, where is its 
home? It might equally well be a native, 
seeing that the genus is represented by two or 
three well-known and widely distributed species. 
But if native, why is it never found elsewhere 
under similar conditions? I have examined 
tens of thousand of specimens of earthworms 
during upwards of five-and-thirty years in every 
part of the country, as well as abroad, but have 
never met with this species in any other locality. 

Then there is Allolobophora similis, Friend, 
which was so named on account of its resem- 
blance to the well-known Green Worm (A. 
chlorotica), which is found in every part of the 
country by ditches and pools, and wherever 
cattle puddle. The two related forms are clearly 
distinct. They differ in the position of the 
girdle and in the segments which carry the 
so-called tubercula pubertatis. The male pores, 
moreover, which are on prominent papillae 
in the native Green Worm are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in the allied and strangely rare 
ee which I found in Kew Gardens, May 3, 

0. 

In 1913, while collecting at Blenheim, I 
found some specimens of a worm which I have 
never seen elsewhere, and referred them to 
Michaelsen’s Helodrilus antipae. I also found 
in Dublin the same year a specimen which 
Seems to agree perfectly with the Norwegian 
worm (A. norvegica) of Eisen. Then there is, 
the case of the Luminous Worm (Microrc .lex) 
and the large earthworm found in Ireland, 
but never collected in England, though it occurs 
inthe Pyrenees and other places in Europe. 
Beddard thus refers to the matter in his Zoo- 
geography, published in 1895. Since that time, 
however, many new facts have been brought 
to light—‘‘ The Rev. H. Friend reports (Ir. 
Nat., Feb., 1894) the presence of a species of 
Lumbricus (L. papillosus) in Ireland, which has 
not yet been found elsewhere, and Mr. Benham’s 
peculiar new genus, Sparganophilus found in 
the Thames is, so far as we know, limited to 
that river. There are one or two other examples 
of Oligochaeta which have not been met with 
outside the British Isles.” 

If the smaller worms were included, the list 
could be considerably extended. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the garden worms to be 
found in such places as Chatsworth, Madresfield, 
Trentham, Holkham, Compton Wynyates or 
Windsor have never yet been investigated, 
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and I should be glad to have the privilege 
of reporting on careful collections from such 
old-time gardens. Specimens placed alive in 
tin boxes lightly filled with moss travel well 
by post, and should be sent to “ Cathay,” 
Solihull, Warwickshire. Hilderic Friend. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 
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APPLE HOARY MORNING. 


WHItst there are many culinary Apples 
of much better quality than Hoary Mornin 
(see Fig. 24), no variety is more beautif 
in appearance, for broken stripes of bright 
crimson cover the skin, sometimes, as in the 
specimen illustrated, over the whole surface. 
It is a very old Apple and may be found in many 
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BIENNIAL CROPPING OF APPLES. 


In The Gardeners’ Chronicle, of December 18, 
1926, p. 496, Mr. Grigor Roy definitely disagrees 
with the theory that the Apple has a natural 
tendency to crop biennially, and he supports 
his argument by admitting that “if biennial 
cropping once becomes a habit it is very difficult 
to check even with drastic thinning.” He has 
also observed that Apple blossom is often infertile 
on trees which have produced a bumper crop 
the previous year. 

Both these statements seem to suggest that 
the biennial cropping habit is entirely natural, 
and that Mr. Grigor Roy’s argument supports 
the very theory to which he so strongly objects. 
He seeks—by the artificial device of thinning— 
to correct this biennial cropping habit, and 
claims that young trees, if thinned every year, 
bear good crops annually. 


FIG. 24.—APPLE 


orchards in the west of England. The tree 
makes moderate growth and may usually be 
relied upon to fruit freely. The fruits are 
in season from October to December. Although 
the origin is not known, Bunyard, in A Handbook 
of Fruits, states that it probably originated in 
Somersetshire. It is known also as Dainty 
Apple, Downy, Sam Rawlings and New Margi. 
The illustration in Fig. 24 represents a fruit 
of natural size, and shows the very characteristic 
crimson markings and regular contour of the 
fruit; it was brought to the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on October 12, 
1926, and those who saw it considered it to 
be one of the most perfect samples of its 
kind. 
Hoary Morning is one of the old fruits for 
which many have a preal affection, apart from 
any considerations of quality, and it would be 
a pity if these old favourites were allowed 
to die out. Like Catshead, Tom Putt and 
Joaneting, which Kentish folk always call 
Jenneting, these Apples of former days have 
a sentimental value to older folk, which the 
younger will also appreciate as the years pass 
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HOARY MORNING. 


Market Grower (Gard. Chron., May 29, 
1926, p. 381) states, under the heading ‘ Biennial 
Fruiting of Apples,” that “it has been proved 
that thinning the fruit is no remedy.” 

Many growers seem to think that thinning 
the crop will reduce the weight of the yield and 
thereby lessen the strain on the tree. Judicious 
thinning does not reduce the weight of the crop ; 
1t only reduces the numbers of fruits, and as a 
result we have the maximum weight of crop the 
tree is able to produce, but of large, well-formed, 
Apples, instead of, possibly, the same weight 
of crop, made up of small specimens. 

It would appear, therefore, that, since the 
tree will produce its maximum weight of fruit, 
whether thinned or not, the same amount 
of energy is expended in crop production and 
that thinning does not conserve this energy 
for the following year’s crop. 

Market Grower suggests in his article, 
quoted above, that some method of manuring 
and pruning might be adopted as a means of 
correcting this biennial-bearing habit, and adds 
that this is, ‘ however, a matter for research 
stations.” 
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This leads us up to the question, Does 
the Apple acquire a natural tendency to 
crop biennially? as suggested by Mr. J. 
Wilson in the issue of December 4, 1926, 
p. 455. The theory is, I believe, recognised 
by research workers and growers alike. Mr. 
N. H. Grubb, writing on the “ Objects 
and Methods of Pruning ” (E. M. Report, 
1925), gives as one of a number of objects: 
“to check and possibly help to control 
biennial bearing by equalising the strain of 
the tree.” 

The leading article on page 1, Gard. Chron., 
June 3, 1926, dealing with the experimental 
work on the manuring of fruit trees at Long 
Ashton Research Station contains this sentence : 
“ Valuable results are no doubt to be obt:ined 
from orchard trials on known varieties so designed 
as to discover the manurial treatment which 
leads to the highest and most consistent yields, 
keeping ‘ annual ’ croppers at a high and steady 
yield and converting ‘biennial’ croppers, 
into annual bearers.” 

It must be assumed then, that biennial 
cropping is definitely recognised by both Long 
Ashton and East Malling Research Stations, 
therefore one would naturally hesitate to suggest 
that the biennial cropping theory is a fallacy 
but before accepting this theory as fact, it may 
be desirable to examine the evidence in favour 


of another cause. 


Examples of this kind could be continued 
but these are sufficient to indicate what exper- 
ienced practical growers think as to the causes 
of the Apple crop failure in 1926, and one 
cannot fail to be impressed by the reasons 
advanced. 

Reference may be made to the Warwickshire 
County Council Ann. Rep., 1925, on “ Fruit 
Plots.” On page 9 appears an instructive 
table of Apple cropping from 1906 to 1924, 
inclusive, 

I append a selection of six well-known varieties 
from this table, showing the relative crops 
obtained during the past ten years, 1915 to 


1924, inclusive. 

I have chosen the :e varieties from many others 
included in the official report, irrespective of 
their cropping behaviour, and a close study of this 
table may provide sufficient proof for those whose 
minds are prepared to accept the theory of 
biennial cropping that here they have ample 
evidence to strengthen their belief. 

On the other hand, those who are inclined 
to favour the idea that the cause of failure 
lies in other directions may also find evidence 
to support their belief. 

The lack of definite evidence and the uncer- 
tainty of the Apple crop would lead one to 
suggest that the word “ irregular ” be substituted 
for the word “biennial.” William J. Moyse, 
Assist., Hort. Dept., County of Southampton. 


Lane's Prince Newton 


Allington Bramley’s | Cox’s Orange | 

Pippin. Seedling. Pippin. Albert. Wonder. | Bath. 
1915 Very heavy | Heavy Heavy Very Heavy | Heavy | Heavy 
1916 Light Light Light Good Heavy | Light 
1917 Heavy Heavy Very light Very heavy Heavy Good 
1918 Good Good Light Very light Light Light 
1919 Heavy Heavy Good Very heavy Heavy Heavy 
1920 Very light Very light Very light Very light Light Very light 
1921 Good Very heavy | Good Very heavy Very heavy | Heavy 
1922 Light Heavy Very heavy | Light Light Light 
1923 Heavy Good Good Very heavy Very heavy Light 
1924 Good Good Very light Good Light Good 


“ What effect a superabundance of blossom 
has upon the fruit crops it is hard to say, although 
many experienced growers contend that only 
when flowers are vigorous do they set fruits, 
and that when trees are crowded with blossom 
the individual flowers lack vitality. Yet this 
cannot be the sole cause for the deficiency, 
for such kinds of fruits as blossomed before 
the late frosts occurred are cropping fairly 
satisfactorily, whereas the later-flowering ones 
have no crops worth mentioning. Unfortunately 
the Apple crop, which is the most important 
of all, is the most unsatisfactory, and the reason 
is not far to seek, and may be summed up 
in the two words—the weather.” This quota- 
tion from Gard. Chron, August 7, 1926, p. 101, 
suggests that the real cause of the failure of 
the Apple crop is directly due to unfavourable 
climatic conditions during the critical stage 
of blossoming, and this has the support of 
many successful gardeners, as a study of the 
reports on the hardy fruit crops, published in 
this journal, will show. 

The following passages will serve to illustrate 
this :— 

Mr. D. Buchanan, for Scotland, W.: ‘“ Fruit 
trees and bushes gave every prospect of a good 
crop until the middle of May when we had 5° 
and 7° of frost, and which caused great dis- 
appointment, especially in regard to the Apple 
and Pear.” | 

Mr. J. A. Woods, writing from Durham, 
states: ‘‘All fruit trees gave promise of heavy 
crops, as they were smothered with blossom, 
particularly Apples, but the cold winds and 
several sharp frosts in May dashed all our hopes 


to the ground.” 


Mr. J. Winder, reporting from Northumber- 
land, wrote: ‘‘ Owing to the cold, sunless 


spring and keen frost, the fruit crops are a dismal 
failure,” 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


VARIETIES OF VEGETABLES. 


In the selection of varieties of vegetables, 
the same caution is required as in the choice 
of any other subject for cultivation in the garden, 
The trade catalogues always include a number 
of novelties, yet old favourites, long tried and 
seldom found wanting, should be depended on 
chiefly. To choose novelties is, perhaps, a 
less perplexing task than to determine which of 
the old-established ones to grow, for of these last 
there are, in a great many of the classes, far too 
many, and a reduction of the lists is desirable. 
Do we need one hundred sorts of Peas, or fifty 
sorts of Onions, or a similar number of Lettuces 
or Cabbages, or thirty sorts of kidney Beans 
or Broad Beans? On the surface, it would 
appear quite easy to eliminate inferior kinds, 
but it is obvious that they are retained in 
cultivation because the public, much more than 
the seedsmen, favours them, for it doubtless 
appears to the lattera matter of business prudence 
tocomply with current demands. and hence they 
continue to grow stocks of sorts they know to be 
comparatively worthless because a certain 
number of their clients will be sure to purchase 
them. It cannot be doubted, however, that the 
seedsmen might contribute in an eminent 
degree to the elimination from their catalogues 
of inferior varieties, for every trade can exercise 
an influence on its supporters, and probably 
none more so than the seed merchants. Why 
should there be any delicacy in saying plainly 
that ‘such and such a variety can be supplied, 
but not coming up to present-day needs, cannot 
be recommended ”? ? Such a proceeding would 
crush the demand for inferior sorta, to the advan- 
tage of all parties. The cultivator would 
ensure a higher order of production, and the 
trade in seeds would be considerably simplified. 

In the choice of novelties the purchaser 
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necessarily engages in a speculation. The 
reputation of the house that introduces the 
novelty is usually a suflicient indication of its 
relative merit and, as a matter of fact, a seedsman 
must have some fame as an introducer of new 
varieties to ensure an immediate sale for them. 
But it is fair to ask where we should be if the 
public had persistently refused to encourage 
raisers and vendors of new vegetables? We 
should certainly have obtained very few of 
the many superb varieties we now possess, 
for commercial encouragements have played 
their part in aiding the production and distri- 
bution of improved varieties quite as much as 
horticultural enthusiasm. The disappoint- 
ments are, all things considered, relatively 
few compared with the successes. The newest 
varieties are, of necessity, the dearest, but 
amongst the established sorts there are plenty 
of good things, and it will be found, asa rule 
that the best of these have been introduced 
in comparatively recent times. There is no 
excuse whatever for the retention of an inferior 
variety in any class of any garden list. 

It is a common mistake of inexperienced 
people to consider size as the most important of 
all qualities, alike in flowers, fruits and veget- 
ables. . Within certain limits, size is undoubtedly 
of importance, but the moment. we favour size 
at the expense of flavour or sueculence in 
vegetables we encourage retrogression, and 
voluntarily surrender some of the greatest 
advantages that have been secured by pains- 
taking cross-breeding and discriminate selec- 
tion. One can admire gigantic Rhubarb and 
Celery, colossal Cabbages and Beetroot, but thev 
may be remarkable only for their coarseness, 
and every grower knows well that the largest 
Onions are the worst keepers. Good flavour. 
tenderness and beauty of appearance, are three 
most important qualities, and should be sought 
in preference to size, although, as already 
remarked, when certain limitations are recog- 
nised, every advance in the size of any particular 
vegetable is an advantage, in that it increases 
its productive eapacity. In the light of 
modern research also the resistance of a variety 
to disease is an all important factor, and this 
1s a quality in which novelties may not have been 
sufficiently tested. It is not an easy matter 
fo ascertain from a catalogue the relative 
popularity of the various sorts of garden seeds: 
& peep into the seedsmen’s books might tell 
us this, but it would be no sure guide to selection, 
for many inferior varieties are constantly 
in demand. If the public taste on this point 
is in need of education, will the seedsmen 
undertake to enlighten them as suggested 
above, and thus bring nearer the day when 
worthless garden varieties shall become truly 
obsolete? W. Auton. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cordyline australis fruiting in Scotland.— 
An interesting sequel falls to be recorded to 
the flowering of C. australis so freely this season 
(see Gard. Chron., vol. LXXX, pp. 27 and 29), 
and while perhaps not unusual further south, 
is certainly noteworthy in Scotland. The great 
panicles of flowers have, in many cases, et 
seeds freely, and the small berries contaming 
these seeds are clustered so thickly as to give the 
impression that the plants are once more in flower, 
when viewed from a distance. Some branches 
or panicles of these small fruits are white, while 
others have a distinct pale blue shade, and 1t 
is interesting to note that in nearly all cases 
the white ones have been attacked, if not 
devoured by birds, while the blue ones have been 
left by the birds, so far, alone. Several garden- 
truck loads of these have now been removers 
and only a few of the best left to demonstrate 
their usefulness from a decorative, point 0 
view during the winter. It will be interesting 
to watch during the next season or two as 
any of these seeds will germinate in any quantity: 
as, so far, only one tiny seedling was foun’ 
during 1926, and it is doubtful whether it Waals 
home-grown one, or the result of mice OF Us 
carrying off seeda sown under glass. A. 
Harrison, Culzean Castle Gardens, Ayrshire. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL. 


ABERDEEN BRANCH. 


THE annual meeting of this branch was held 
on Saturday, December 18. There was a repre- 
sentative attendance, and Mr. John Michie, 
M.V.O., Kincairn, near Aberdeen, the President, 
occupied the chair. 

The most interesting feature of the proceedings 
was an address by Dr. A. W. Borthwick, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., the first occupant of the new chair 
of Forestry at Aberdeen University, who took 
for his subject, “ Tree Frontiers.” ` 

Mr. G. D. Massie, advocate, Aberdeen, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, read the annual report— 
the twenty-first of the branch—which stated 
that the membership was now 167. The office- 
bearers were appointed as follows: Mr. John 
Michie was re-elected President ; the retiring Vice- 
Presidents re-elected were Lord Forbes, Castle 
Forbes; Mr. S. T. Gammell of Countesswells ; 
Major R. J. Nichol of Ballogie, and Mr. Donald 
Munro, O.B.E., Banchory. The following retir- 
ing members of the Committee were also 
re-elected : Lord Glentanar, Aboyne; Mr. 
John Rule, Huntly ; Mr. Alex. Robson, 
Aberdeen; and Mr. Edwin Duthie, Aberdeen. 
Mr. Massie was re-elected Secretary and 


Treasurer. 

The President intimated that a special com- 
mittee recommended that the attainment 
of the majority of the Branch, which would 
take place on May 18, should be marked by a 
meeting, to be held that day, to which repre- 
sentatives of kindred societies would be invited, 
and at which Mr. C. S. France would give a paper 
reminiscent of the work of their branch since 
its inception. The company would dine together. 
The suggestions were cordially approved. 

Professor Borthwick was then called upon to 
deliver his address on the subject of “Tree 
Frontiers.” He opened by saying that the 
absence of many of the American-Asiatic 
Conifers in Europe was due more to physical 
and accidental causes than to natural limitation 
of the frontier, and when they introduced certain 
species, they might be merely reinstating 
the descendants of originally indigenous species. 
However, that did not mean that an exotic 
species might be cultivated anywhere and every- 
where in Great Britain, although this country 
was within the range of its climatic limits. 
In Britain they had a wealth of introduced 
Conifers and other trees. They might take it 
for granted that the primary object was the intro- 
duction of exotic trees for ornamental and 
arboricultural purposes. Hence they found 
the majority of those newer Conifers confined 
to parks, policies, gardens and pleasure grounds. 
In course of time, encouraged by the fine growth 
which certain of these trees showed and reports 
of their enormous yields of timber in their native 
countries, foresters were induced to try them in 
plantations as timber trees. 

Some of these experiments were successful, 
some were failures. In spite of the undoubted 
success which had attended the cultivation of 
the newer exotic trees under forest conditions 
here, they must not be carricd away by enthus- 
asm and forget their older and well-tried 
friends—the native Scots Pine, the Norway 
Spruce and the Larch, the latter two of which 

been grown sufficiently long in Britain 
as to be now regarded as almost indigenous. 

The reasons which induced foresters to look 
for new trees were easily summed up. An exotic 
was worthy of cultivation in their forests if it was 
of a species at present unrepresented, and was 
capable of producing timber of utility, or if it 
possessed advantages in rate of growth, and was 
hot exacting as regards soil and climate; iif 
it yielded useful timber and was more resistent 
to indigenous enemies, such as fungi, insects 
and animals, than those at present in cultiva- 
tion; if it possessed better qualities as a shelter 
and nurse tree than those at present grown— 
that was, if it offered silvicultural advantages 
to other species by association with them. 
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Size alone was no criterion, because size, to a 
large extent, depended upon age. No doubt, 
given suitable soil, site and protection, they 
might, with time, reproduce the giants of the 
Californian and British Columbian forests 
in this country, but there was an economic 
limit to the length of rotation they could afford 
in their cultivated forests. Therefore, the 
qualities he had mentioned should be their 
guide in selecting new trees. 

Coming to the questions of how they could 
ascertain if new species possessed these qualities, 
Dr. Borthwick said there were two methods 
open to them. The first was the one adopted 
in the past ; that was trial and error, but this was 
a long, haphazard and costly method. The 
other method was quicker, less costly and more 
reliable—that was, & study of the tree within 
its natural frontiers, in order to gain information 
as to the kind of environment and growth 
factors to which it was suited, because * the 
plants of any region are the exponents of its 
climate.” If they found trees of ecomonic 
utility in regions where the growth factors 
Were similar to their own, they had good reason 
to suppose they would thrive with them. 

The next step was to plant these trees along 
with, or under, similar conditions to those 
which were native, in order that a fair and 
exact comparison might be made. But no matter 
which method they adopted, final and con- 
clusive evidence could not be forthcoming until 
these trees had completed a full rotation. 
Then, and not till then, were they in possession 
of all the facts necessary for a complete know- 
ledge of the species under trial. While they 
had gained new and commercially valuable 
species by trial and error, they had meantine 
hopelessly lost others through carelessness 
with regard to diseases—he referred to the 
Silver Fir and White Pine. And they came 
dangerously near losing the Larch, through at 
first planting it anywhere and everywhere 
outside its natural frontiers. In all cases 
where trees were artificially cultivated outside 
their natural habitats, they could not be too 
vigilant. A trifling change in one single growth 
factor might determine success or failure. 

Until they had carefully studied and examined 
every detail of environment in regard to the 
ecological requirements of each species of tree, 
they had not got at the bottom of its distribution. 
Who knew but that certain species, which trial 
and error had condemned as useless, might not 
yet prove to be of value if given the right 
environment and treatment ? And it was not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that they 
might obtain even better results than they got 
at present with the more promising species, 
such as Douglas Fir and Sitka Spruce. The 
more complete their knowledge of their life 

rocesses and the reaction to environment 
boa so would their methods of selection 
and treatment improve. 

A point of the highest importance in dealing 
with exotic trees was the province or locality 
from which seeds or seedlings were obtained. 
He pointed out that different forms or types 
existed within the species, and that, the more 
widely extended the geographical range of a 
species, the more it was liable to exhibit con- 
stitutional differences which were expressed 
in variation in response to environment. They 
must not forget that most trees were dual 
organisms. They possessed mycorrhiza, and if 
the seeds alone were introduced, the appropriate 
comensal partner might be left behind. An 
analogous phenomenon may be seen when new 
nursery ground was being broken in for seedling 
tree production. Such ground did not attain 
its full yield capacity until the appropriate 
mycorrhizal organisms had become established. 


The President opened an interesting discussion 
which followed Dr. Borthwick’s address. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


: son, late gardener to T. ROWBOTHAM, Esq., 

TR T South Yardley, Birmingham, and 

reviously gardener to Maj.-Gen. Sir OLIVER NUGENT 

ARREN, Connell Mount, Nugent, Co. Cavan, Ireland, 

as gardener to G. HANNEFORD, Esq., Dainsu, | Bran- 

cester, Kings Lynn, Nortolk. (Thanks ior 2/- for 
R.G.0.F. Box.—EDS.) 
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Obituary. 


Thomas Coomber.—It is our sad duty to record 
the death of a very old friend and one of the 
oldest contributors to The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Mr. T. Coomber passed away on December 23 
last, and was laid to rest in the churchyard of 
Llangattock, near the scene of his great life 
work. For upwards of forty-seven years 
he was gardener at The Hendre, Monmouth, 
serving under the first and second Lords Llan- 
gattock and the Hon. Lady Shelley Rolls. As 
a young man, Mr. Coomber set out to become an 
efficient, practical gardener, and his special 
inclinations were toward the cultivation of 
fruits and a writer on gardening subjects. 
He was born at East Grinstead, but commenced 
his gardening career so far north as Crimon- 
mogate, Aberdeenshire, where he was appren- 
ticed, and remained for four-and-a-half years. 
Subsequently, he became journeyman at Knole 
Park, Sevenoaks, and also at Woburn Abbey, 
and afterwards was foreman at Pencarrow, 
Cornwall, and at Rendlesham Hall, in Suffolk. 
He left Rendlesham Hall to enter service with 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, at Chelsea, 
and, later, was recommended by that firm 
to take charge of the Hendre Gardens, where 
he became famous as a cultivator and was 
particularly successful at exhibitions of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, the Royal Botanic 
Society, and at Alexandra Palace, where he 
won numerous substantial prizes and gold and 
silver medals for fruits. His first exhibit was 
of Black Hamburgh Grapes, at one of the 
exhibitions at South Kensington, where he 
obtained second prize. For many years Mr. 
Coomber was regarded as the premier cultivator 
of Pineapples under glass, and it is of interest 
to observe that his splendid exhibit of twenty-six 
Queen Pineapples, shown at Holland House 
in 1913, for which he received a Gold Medal, 
were grown in a pit that contained only thirty 
plants. For many years Mr. Coomber was a 
member of the R.H.S. Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee, and in 1910 he was awarded the 
Victoria Medal of Honour in Horticulture, 
which was a fitting reward for his long and able 
services in the 
Coomber retired in 1921, and his portrait 
and an appreciation appeared in our issue 
of May 14 of that year. Mr. Coomber was a 
frequent and able contributor to the horticul- 
tural press, and his first engagement as a writer 
was to contribute the weekly articles on 
‘“ Fruits under Glass,” for The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of 1884. By his kindly manner 
and his desire to do all that lay in his power 
to forward the interest of promising young 
gardeners who came under his charge, Mr. 
Coomber endeared himself to a very wide 
circle of friends, all of whom will learn with 
great regret of the passing of this fine old 


gardener. 


Edwin Hillier.—We regret to record the death 
of Mr. Edwin Hillier, Senr., of Kingston House, 
Winchester, one of the veterans of the trade, 
who passed peacefully away on December 24, 
1926, in his eighty-ninth year. It is interesting 
to note that he started his career in the celebrated 
Syon House Gardens, Brentford, where many of 
the old school of gardeners and nurserymen 
of his day were trained, and at Messrs. Osborne’s 
Old Nursery, Fulham. About sixty-two years 
ago, after his marriage, he settled in Winchester, 
and purchased the business of the late Mr. 
Farthing, which he quickly extended. Since his 
retirement, fifteen years ago, the business has been 
carried on by his two sons, Messrs. Edwin L. 
and Arthur R. Hillier, and has been developed 
into a large retail concern, covering almost all 
branches of horticulture. He leaves a widow, 
now in her ninety-third year, three sons and 
three daughters. The funeral took place at 
Winchester, on Tuesday, December 23, 
and was attended by representatives of all 
branches of the business, including Mr. 
Harry Rumbold, who has a record of fifty-five 
years’ continuous faithful service, and other 
members of the staff, with from twenty-five 
to thirty-five years’ association with the 


firm. 


cause of horticulture. Mr. 
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George McLean.—Widely known in horticul- 
tural circles in the Nottingham district, Mr. 
George McLean, late of Chilwell, died on 
December 28 last, at the residence of his son, 
Mr. A. McLean, of 39, Acton Road, Long 
Eaton. The late Mr. McLean was in his 78th 
year, and was a native of Glasgow. For many 
years he was gardener to the Earl of Lichfield 
at Shudborough Hall, and for over twelve years 
carried on business at the Wollaton Hall 
Gardens as market gardener. He excelled in 
fruit culture under glass, and had written 
numerous articles on the subject. He retired 
from active business over twelve years ago. 


Louis Plumeré.—We regret to learn of the 
death, on November 29, of M. Louis 
Plumeré, the well-known  horticulturist of 
Belfort, France, in his sixty-first year. The 
deceased, who was an officer of the Mérite 
Agricole, and held several official positions 
in horticultural organisations, exercised con- 
siderable influence in creating and extending the 
love of flowers in Belfort, and it was his great 
desire to see the inhabitants of the town, as 
in so many Alsatian and German towns and 
villages, decorate their balconies and windows 
with the beautiful blooms which are the admira- 
tion of so many foreign visitors where the custom 
is established. M. Plumeré had been ill for 
some time before his death, and sutfered con- 
siderable pain. He leaves a widow and family 


to mourn his loss. 
Matilda Smith, A.L.S.— Notwithstanding her 


splendid work on behalf of horticulture and 
botany, small recognition and few distinctions 
came to Miss Matilda Smith during her association 
of more than forty years with the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, and the various publications concerned 
therewith. All who have a working acquain- 
tance with the Botanical Magazine will remember 
the familiar initials of “ M. S.,”’ which certified 
that the drawings were from her brush and pencil, 
but few will remember that her familiar signature 
first appeared so long ago as on Plate 6,386 
of that great work, for which she executed 
something like 2,500 drawings. Under the 
advice and tuition of Sir Joseph Hooker, Miss 
Matilda Smith commenced her work as botanical 
artist about the year 1878, and succeeded the 
late Mr. W. H. Fitch in that work, but in addition 
to executing the drawings for the Botanical 
Magazine, she was the sole artist and lithographer 
for Hooker's Icones Plantarum from the year 
1881 until her retirement; indeed, Mr. G. 
Bentham, under whose auspices this publication 
appeared, provided in his will not only for its con- 
tinuation, but that Miss Smith should continue 
as artist so long as she chose so to act. For this 
work she executed over 3,000 drawings, the 
correctness of which has never been called into 
question. Other works to which she contributed 
drawings include the Botany of the Challenger 
Expedition ; the Flora of Socotra ; the Botany of 
Afghanistan ; the Flora Simlensis and Cheese- 
man’s Illustrations of New Zealand Plants. 
She also made a large series of drawings of 
new and interesting plants which flowered at 
Kew, and also made facsimile copies of plates 
that happened to be missing in any of the illus- 
trated works in the Herbarium Library at Kew., 
so as to make the books practically complete. 
Miss Smith lived at Kew, took a keen interest in 
local affairs, and was Guardian of the Poor 
for the Kew Ward of the Borough of Richmond. 
In the social life of Kew she held an unique 
position and was loved and esteemed by all 
who knew her. In 1916 her fellow Kewites 
elected her as President of the Guild, and on the 
occasion of the annual meeting of that year 
held in the Psysic Gardens, Chelsea, she sprung 
& surprise on those present by graciously enter- 
taining them to tea. Miss M. Smith’s particu- 
larly useful life came to an end only a few days 
ago, and it is a matter of deep regret that the 
Royal Horticultural Socicty’s award of a Silver 
Veitch Memorial Medal was so long deferred, 
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CATALOQUES RECEIVED. 
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WATKINS AND SIMPSON, LTD., 27, Drury Lane, W.C.2. 
W. DRUMMOND AND SONS, LTD., Stirling. 

AUSTIN AND MCASLAN, Glasgow. 

DICKSON, BROWN AND TAIT, Manchester. 

ALFRED DAWKINS, 408, King’s Koad, Chelsea, S.W.10 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, Jan uary 4th, 1927. 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. 8. 


Adiantum deco- 
rum,doz.bun, 15 0-21 


cuneatum, per 

doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 
Asparagus plu- 

mosus per 

bun., long 

trails, 6’s 2 6—3 

med. sprays 1 6—? 

short n.. 0 9—1 
—Sprengeri,bun. 

long sprays 2 0—2 

med.” ,, 1 6—2 

short ,, 0 6—9 
Bouvardia,white 


per doz. bun. 12 0-15 
Camellias, 12'a, 
18's per box 


Carnations per 
doz. blooms 5 0— 
Chrysanthemims, 
white, per doz. 
—bronze ,, ... 
—white, per doz. 


3 6—4 


~ 
í 


5 0—8 
6 0—8 


bun. ... 24 0-36 
—bronze, per 

doz. bun. 24 0-36 
—yellow, per doz. 

hlooms .. 5 0—7 
—ycllow,per doz. 

bun. ... 30 0-36 
—pink, per doz. 

blooms . 5 0—7 
—pink, per doz. 

bun. ... 30 0-36 
—red, per doz. 

blooms .. 46—5 
— red per doz. 

bun, ... 21 0-30 
Croton leaves, 

per doz. .. 1 9—2 
Daffodils, per 

doz. bun. ... 42 0-48 
Fern, French, 

per doz. bun. 10 0-12 
Freesia, white, 

per doz. bun. 5 0—6 


French Flowers — 
—Acacia (Mimosa), 

per doz. bun. 15 0-16 
— Ruscus, green, 

u: pad ... 6 0—8 
—Myrtle,green, 


per doz, bun. 1 6—2 
—Narcissus, 

Paper White, 

per doz. bun. 5 0—6 
—Violets, Parma, 

per bun, i 7 0—9 


Gardenias, 12’s, 
18's, per box 12 0-15 


d. 
0 


0 


0 
0 


0 


0 


0 


8.d. s.d. 
Heather, white, 


per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 
—pink, per doz. 
yun, 6 0—8 0 


Honesty, per doz. 
bun 15 0-18 0 


Hyacinths, white, 
large, doz. bun., 
3's .. 12 0150 

Lilac, white, per 
doz. stems ... 6 0—9 0 

—mauve, per doz. 
sprays .. 8 0—9 0 

Lilium longi- 
florum, long, 
per doz. és 

—speciosum 
rubrum, long, 
per doz. 
blooms 

—short, 
blooms 

Lily-of-the-Valley, 
per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 

Marguerites, yellow, 
per doz. bun. — — 

Narcissus Soliel 


d’Or, per doz. 

bun. .., .. 120-18 0 
Orchids, per doz. 
—Cattleyas ... 24 0-36 0 
—Cy pripediums 


8 0—9 0 


5 0—6 0 


doz. 
4 0—4 6 


0 
6 
Se scarlet 12 0-15 0 
—vellow --. 18 0-24 0 
Richardias 
(Arums), per 
doz. blooms . 
Roses, per doz. 
blooms — 
—~—Madame Abel 
Chatenay .., 
—Molly Shar- 
man Crawford 9 0-10 0 
Richmond ... 15 0-18 0 
-~Madame 
Butterfly 15 0-18 9 
—Safrano, 24's, 
_ per packet ... 4 6—5 0 
Smilax, per doz. 
trails 0 
Tulips, per doz. 3 0—4 0 
—single white 24 0-30 0 
— ~yellow . 36 0-48 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10 0-12 0 


6 0—7 0 


— —scarlet . 24 0-30 
— —pink . 36 0-48 
—terra-cotta, per 
doz. bun. . 80 036 
—mauve, per doz. 
bun. ... . 48 0-60 


re n. 
Violets... 4 0—6 0 


REMARKS. —Prices remain very firm in this department 


and supplies generally have bee 


week. 


more especially the coloured varieties, 
yellow bloorns have advance 


Bronze, pink and 


d most in price since Christmas 


Eve, such as Amber Bronze, Mme. Charvet and December 


Pink, and Winton and Negova yellow, 


Of white blooms 


Cheshunt White and Favourite are the best of the dis- 


budded varieties, 


Of bunch Chrysanthemums Cheshunt 


White and Heston and Winter Cheer can only be recom- 
mended ; afew bunches of Allmann's Yellow are obtainable 


prices. 


Daffodils and Tulips are increasing 


at high 
in quantity, and small consignments of Soleil d'Or are 
being received from Cornwall and the Channel Islands 


in good condition. 
are Freosias and a few 


Dutch-grown white Hyacinths in boxes are 
Roses, which realised 18/ 


good condition, 


Tho newest subjects in this department 
blooms of Iris tingitana. 


Cut 
arriving in 
~ to 24/- per 


dozen owing to the increased demamd for the New Year 


festivities, Dave been reduced in 


Price since Saturday. 


The quality of Richmond und Madame Butterfly is very 


tine, 


in very fine condition, also Prunngs triloba. 


White and mauve Lilac is arriving from Holland 


Supplies 


from the sonth of France were below requirements last 
week. but better supplies are anticipated from now onwards. 
Anemones, Ranunculus, Marguerites and Acacia (Mimosa) 


have been checked by the severe 


Weather conditions, 


White and yellow Narcissi and Violets were more plentiful 


thls morning. 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. 8. d. 
Asparagus, Devon 7 6-10 0 
— — Paris Green 9 0-10 0 
Beans — 
—best ... . 12 0-15 0 
—ordinary 8 0-10 0 
Becta, a 5 0—6 0 
Belgian Chicory 
per Ib. ... ., 0 8—0 4 
Cabbage, per 
doz. ... .. 2 0—2 6 
Carrots, per 
$-bay .. 4 0—5 0 
Caulitlowers— 
— English, doz, 3 0—5 0 
7 0-10 0 


—St. Malo, crate 


8. d. s.d 
Celery, fan 1 6—3 0 
Cucumbers, per 
doz.... ... 24 0-42 0 
French Batavian 3 0—4 0 
~—Endive, per 
doz. .. 2 6—3 0 
Lettuce round,, 
per doz. i 0—5 0 
Mint. forced, 
per doz. .. 10 0-15 0 
Mushrooms 
—cups 2 6—3 0 
rs) » 3 


—Brollers .. «6B UO? 


_ CHRONICLE. E 


n limited during the past. > 
Chrysanthemums are gradually lessing in quantity 


JANUARY 8, 1927. 
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TERE 8. d. 8. d. s & d. 8. d. 
nS — avoys Zd 
Valencia... 10 0-11 6 Bak ae ies 
Parsnips, per ` punnet ... 2 6~34 
cwt. --- 4 6—5 6 | Sprouts, Brussels 
Potatos— per }-bag 2 0-46 
Tomatos— 


—Canary Island 16 0-22 ¢ 


—kKing Edward 
ton . 
—English, pink 


.. £910 £915 


—others, ton ---£0/10 £710 6 
bi new crop... 0—8 0 

Radishes, per doz. 2 6—3 0 —pink and white, 
Rhubarb, forced, new crop ... 6 0—8 0 
per doz. .. 1 9—2 8 Turnips, per cwt. 4 6—5 6 


REMARKS, — Conditions ruling just now are’ 
quiet, but not more so than is i be Eni a 
time of the year. ¿The most active section is that handling 
the consignments of fruits from South Africa. The fruits 
of the latest shipment, consisting of Peaches, Plums 
Apricots, and a fow Strawberries, are in good condition 
and selling satisfactorily. Business in the Apple market 
is decidedly slow and will probably continue dull for a few 
days. Oranges are good and cheap—too cheap considering 
how good they are, and should be a better trade. English 
Apples are not plentiful, but only Bramley's Seedling 
and Cox's Orange Pippin are wanted: other sorts are 
feeling the competition with imported Apples. Hothouse 
Grapes are a good trade, and with Belgian produce on the 
short side, English Grapes are a firm trade. The sprinkling 
of Cucumbers coming to hand sell well, but are costly. 
Home-grown Tomatos are now practically finished for the 
season. Tomatos from the Canary Islands are a good 
trade. Salads are scarce and dear— Lettuce, Endive 
and Batavian Endive in particular, selling well. Begian 
Chicory is, however, comparatively cheap. Forced vezet- 
ables, such as Aspargusg, Beans and Potatos, are not plentiful 
and have made even higher prices than are at present 
ruling. The quantities of Mushrooms are inclined to be 
heavier and values are a little less stable than they have been 
for some time. Potatos are a firm market, good samples 


selling well. 


—— 


GLASGOW. 


Following the activity of Christmas week, business in 
the cut flower market was much quieter during the few 
remaining daya of 1926. The Chrysanthemum season 
is rapidly waning, but these tlowers are being substituted 
by Tulips, which are not yet very plentiful. Prices con- 
tinued good, especially in the case of Roses, which were 
worth from 14/- to 18/- per dozen. Carnations at 6'- to 
8/- were easier, while Narcissi made 1/- to 2/- per dozen 
for small bunches, and 3/- to 5°- for large. Montressor 
Tulips sold at 1/- to 1/3 for 6's ; Thomas Moore, 1/- to 14; 
Ie Matelas, 1/2 to 1/6: and William Copland, 1/9 to 2/6. 
Disbudded Chrysanthemums averaged 2/6, and sprays of 
Heston White, Chesham White and Baldock’s Crimson 
made 10d. to 1/6 per bunch. Winter Cheer, 10d. to 1,9, 
and Wilcox, 1/- to 1/6, Lilac realised from 1/6 to 2/-. 
H vacinths in pans found a ready sale, but some of the plants 
Which were dwarf and almost stemless only realised 
1/~ each, while the prices fur better specimens varied 
from 2/-to 4/-. 

The feature of the fruit market. was the keen competition 
for Valencia Oranges, the imports of which have been 
stopped owing to the frosted condition o: the fruits. 
Counts of 300 advanced to 25/-3 360’n, 19/- to 22/-; 
and 714’s and ordinary 420’s, 36/-. Jatfa Oranges. which 
will constitute the main source of supply during the next 
few weeks, were also dearer at 16/- to 17/- per case: 
Dice for Mandarin 420's ranged from 10/6 to 16'- per 
alf-case, and trays from 1/5 to 2/-. Apples, Pears, 
Lemons and Grape Fruits were quoted unchanged. 
The value of Teneriffe Tomatos ranged from 12°- to 25- 
per bundle. The market was closed on Saturday. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CLUB Root In Cassaces.—E. H. W. To 
correct the tendency of your Cabbages to 
develop “ Club Root,” any form of lime 18 
suitable, although quick-lime is the most rapid 
in action. Any form that may be obtained 
should, therefore, be used for the purpose. 
Thorough cultivation of the soil is essential 
to rid it of insect grubs, soot being & good 
deterrent. Many grubs that are found 
in the soil are innocuous, and some are even 
helpful. 


Maacots 1n Soit.—B. B. The maggots are 
fly larvae, living principally on the great 
amount of organic matter in the soil. They 
may have been breeding in the soil used for 
potting various plants. If the plants are 
potted, it will be difficult to kill the maggot 
without injuring their roots, therefore, 
wherever possible, use soil free from maggots. 
To clear infected soil, the most effective 
method is to use heat. Where this 38 
impossible, one of the advertised soil furnigan’s 
should give good results. If a chen 
soul disinfectant is used, some time must be 
allowed to elapse before the soil is used for 
potting purposes. 

Communications Received — 8. T. B. —B. Ue 

G. R.—T. E. W.—A. M.—A. J. 8.—G. D.—F. ©- 


E. 3.—T. P. 8.—B. C.—C. G. A. 
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J] DAVID SWAIN & CO. 


HOT House {Qf Sussex Road, Holloway, 
BUILDERS, LONDON, N. 7. 


PLANT HOUSES, FRUIT HOUSES, BUNGALOWS, 
GARAGES, HEATING APPARATUS, TRELLIS 
COTTAGES AND BUILDINGS FOR ESTATES 


GANDEN FRAMES, 


ESTIMATES GRATIS. 
RENOVATIONS OF 


GREENHOUSES, RE- 
PAINTING y ĠARDEN 


Write for Lists 


TELEPHONE : 
NORTH 2807. 


oa o Osc FRANE. No. 16, 


SOW NOW to bloom in JULY and AUGUST 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON’S 


world-renewned BEGONIA SEEDS (73 Gold Medals), 


FOGWILLS 
GREAT ONION -GROWING 


DOUBLE 
COMPETITION “tnd lovely form and colotm oi dona ae BM, 


FIMB pico P 
Double frilled, very pre TAA 


es 
Of wonderful size and INGLE 


2/6 & 5/- 


The following Prizes are offered for the HEAVIEST and 
BEST - SHAPED TWO ONIONS grown from Fogwills 
Guildford Champion Onion Seed, supplied during 1927. 


The Price of the Onion Seed is 2/- per packet, post free. 
FIRST PRIZE - - £4 and Gold Medal 


SECOND PRIZE - &2 and Silver Medal 
THIRD PRIZE - - £1 and Bronze Medal 


1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
A beautifal helec pou A 2/6 & 5/- 
Very taosinating ne SENGLE og A p). 
Deerns iad MARGINATA nio 
A grand novelty, very grace  EA 
Seed, mixed, in most beautiful wicy 
tion of colours... Sus 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 
For fe Piha sth Hes pie payet M aes; write 


BATH. 


1/6, 2/6 & &/- 


For full particulars see our|927 Catalogue of ‘ Best-Result’ Seeds post free on request 


FOGWILLS Estira ov 70 yen GUILDFORD 


Established over 70 years 


_ THE ‘PATTISSON’ HORSE (LAWN) BOOTS 


“The ONLY Economical Ones.” 
USED in the Royal and thousands of the Principal 
Gardens, GOLF and CRICKET GROUNDS, and 
exclusively at the Oval S.C.C.C. for past 20 vears. 
OVER 10,000 SETS USED IN THE U.K. 


SAREL’S PATENT 
SPIKED AORUE R 


COMM. HILLYARD, 


Pattissons’ New Graduator Distributor 


Improved 1924 Pattern. Patent applied for. 
, to cover 4 aq —Ci mpeg 14 bushels 
Made in 3 sizes < i - 


y ie tt. 


7 


The Simplest 
and R.N., The All Eng- 
most Effective land Lawn Tennis 
Top Dresser. ee Paes ps Club, Wimbledon, 
A append Rees Seg a writes Pages Sarel 
any powder u d er is invaluable 
aa o u for wien’ the 
-` Great ground, saves an 
time an d Fig. 1, for 8hod Horses. Fig. 2, Welted Boot. enormous amountof 
bour saver HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. rectal a hes 2o 
Illustrated The Field says: ‘ As good as anything that could } Denelicia e 
Price List be devised.” turf. I should be 
with Tests. Mr. Wm. Ha Hardy (Gardener to, Lt.-Col. Hon. W. | Without ouch ovale 
- eet uinness): “The supplied 17 years ago are ” 
the makers :— mi still In use and have always been satisfactory.” mee implement, 
EX. PATTISSON & CO., STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 


MAKES THE GARDEN GAY 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6; and in 
BRANDED and SEALED are Ibs. 3/6; 14 lbs. 


56 lbs. 18/-; 2 ibs. 32/ -, Or peal 


2 y = vF ERTILIZER iiir gsti n uvi seston 
Wn WV < The Gardeners best fiend yg ggg 1 Te mi Sel bears tw 
AA PTA, S CLAY & SON, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


Trade Mark. 
7 hers. 
Manure rAr a oons and Bone r a p 


Nes ANN HHT IHi MAÑ 


ae 


X. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURNLEY. 
PARKS DEPARTMENT. 


TE Corporation of Burnley invite applica- 
£ tions from expericnced gardeners for the position of 
FOREMAN in charge of a public park. Candidates should 
be between 30 and 40 years of age, with good, practical] 
experience, fully qualified in propagating hard- and soft- 
wooded plants, preparing cut flowers and arranging floral 
displays in bedding, herbaceous and otherwise. 

The salary will be £228-35 per annum, being the maxi- 
mum year of Grade Cl of the Corporation’s Grading 
Scheme, which salary will be subject to variation in 
accordance with the cost of living. The successful candi- 
date will be required to reside in the house provided, 
and to pay a rent of £14 10s. Od. per annum therefor. 

Applications must be submitted on forms to be obtained 
from the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, and delivered 
to him not later than Tuesday, the 18th January, 1927. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a dis- 


qualification. 
COLIN CAMPBELL, 


Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, 
Burnley. 
January, 1927, 


MANCHESTER UNION. 


ANTED, by the Guardians at the Crump- 
sall Institution, Crescent Road, Crumpsall, 
a fully experienced WORKING HEAD 


Manchester, 
GARDENER, competent to take charge of the whole of 


the gardens at the Institution (4 assistants employed). 

Wages 70/- per week, subject to the usual deductions for 
rannuation purpores. 

aot oplicatlons. containing full particulars of qualifications 

and accompanied by copies of testimonials, are to be 

addressed to the MASTER of the Institution. 


PRIVATE. 
ARDENER, HEAD, under 45, wanted for 


Bickley, Kent; must be enthusiast and prize- 
taker: Chrvsants.. Roses, Violets. —Reply, stating wages 
required, with or without cottage. —Z.A. 382, care Deacon's, 


9, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3. 
ANTED, HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER, 2 under, age 30-40, experience in veget- 


ables, fruit trees, herbaceous ; good organiser ; cottage, 
Mowing done by chautfeur.—BRANCKER, Copford Hall, 


Colchester. 
ANTED immediately for Midlands, HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER of 4; north-country- 
man preferred; excellent. personal character essential ; 
must understand electric light; good house provided. 
Answers from owners and agents appreciated. —Write. 
stating wages, to AGENT, c/o Taylor & Humbert, 4, Field 
Court, Grays Inn, W.C.1. 


ACANCY for HEAD WORKING GAR 
DENER.—An exceptional opportunity for a man 

with big ability and experience to improve his position, 
and fix his own income. Inside and Outside; about 10 
acres, with cottage mee X., Box 52, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden 

INGLE - HANDED, experienced GAR- 
h DENER, Inside and Outside, required for Croydon, 
rooms provided.—State age, experience and wage required, 
to K. E J., Box 46, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Gaden, 


W.C.2, 


C 


ANTED, GARDENER, SINGLE- 

HANDED, experienced outdoor and glass- 

Trained in large gardens preferred ; cottage provided.— 
A.H. FYFFE, Wickselm, Berkeley. Glos. 


oes experienced all branches, some 


state age, wages and 


help ; six-roomed cottage ; 
experience.—PARR, Elmstone Court, Barham, Nr. 
Canterbury. 

ANTED, married man, age about 30, 


- south; skilful PROPAGATOR and GROWER of 
soft- and hard-wooded plants for large garden. Lodge 
and good wages to keen map. Accommodation hardly 
suitable for family. —M. M. W., Box 26, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER of 4, 

knowledgo of walled fruit essential ; good scythe 

hand ; able to take duty; wages £2, cottage, garden 

and fuel: age not under 28: must be keen worker. —Apply, 
W. TIMMS, Wexham Springs, Stoke Poges, Bucks. 


ECOND GARDENER wanted, keen, ener- 
Keti, good experience Vines, Peaches, Chrysanthe- 
a ge TONES ne and attendance ; age about 
St! Ey vy a £8, Rougham Hall Gardens, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk.” E aens, Iry 


SECOND GARDENER required, experienced 
Pal T Ai Tnations, Vines, Peaches; good bothy : state 
l particulars, age, wages wanted. — j ) 
The Gardens, Clarendon Park, Salisbnry. P 


WANTED for = oma a well experienced 

an as SECOND, to take charge of house 

ae oe eae and vegetable garden. Waxes hp 
yf WUE particulars to A. V., C O 


TH 


WaN TED, SECOND GARDENER ; cottage, 
no children ; large experience, Inside and Out. — 


Apply, A, Barnfield, Dunsfold, Surrey. 
WA TED, FOREMAN, Inside, experienced 


Vines, Peaches, .Mumns, Carnations and general 
Hants ; also good decorator ; good wages and bothy, etc. — 
AYES, Lythe Hill Gardens, Haslemere, Surrey. 


W ANTED, UNDER-GARDENER, exper- 
fenced man, mostly kitchen garden and hardy 
fruit trees; lodgings paid (close to work).—State waxes 
required, and enclose copy of references, to G. A. 
BARNETT, Sopwell, St. Albans. 


W+ NTED, end of January, LEADING 

HAND for pleasure grounds, use scythe, motor- 
mower; duty one in three; cottage.—E. STEELE, 
Acryse Place Gardens, Nr. Folkestone. 


ANTED, LEADING HAND for pleasure 
grounds, experienced in rockery, shrubs and motor 
40/~ per week, room provided; duty extra, one 
Ċ. COOL, Yatten- 


mower ; 
in four.—Apply, with full particulars, to 
don House Gardens, Newbury, Berks. 


ANTED, reliable young MAN for pleasure 
grounds, used to a motor-mower ; must be exper- 
jenced and have guod references; no bothy.—State wages, 
—HEAD GARDENER, Cliveden Gardens, Shenfleld, 
Essex. 
ANTED, young MAN, well experienced 
in hardy fruit and capable of running motor-, 
mower. Wages 32/~ per week and bothy, duty 6/- extra. — 
H. A. FULFORD, Knoyle House Gardens, Salisbury. 


Wet young MAN for private garden, 
experienced in herbaceous plants, Roses, etc.— 
ications, with full particulars, to W. H. SHARPE, 


.H.S., 21, High Street, Hythe. 


ANTED, smart JOURNEYMAN for out- 
side, able to take duty.—Apply, stating age- 
wages and references, EDNEY, Berrow Court, Edgbaston, 


Birmingham. 


ANTED, leading JOURNEYMAN, ex- 
perienced for Inside for February 4th.—For fall 
particulars apply to G. LOW, The Gardens, Althorp, 
Northampton. 
\ ANTED, two thoroughly experienced 
JOURNEYMEN with initiative and energy ; 
age 22, upwards; one for plant houses (stoves), other 
Melons, Carnations, etc. ; commencing wages 37/- weekly 
includes 3/- monthly duty averaged; bothy and usual 
allowances. Cricketers an asset. —H. LLOYD, Tewin 
Water, Welwyn, Herts. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN, Inside and 

Out, Vines, Peaches, Chrysanths., Carnations ; 

bothy, 28/-, duty 4/~; one o'clock Saturdays.—W. 
PHILLIPS. Derry Ormond, Cardiganshire. 

OUNG UNDER-GARDENER, 18 to 22, 

where 2 are kept; good wages.—MISS DU CANE, 

Mountains, Maldon, Essex. 

ANTED, IMPROVER, Inside and Out, 

state particulars and wages, without bothy.— 

8. OVERALL, The Cedars Gardens, Barwell, Leicester 


P wanted, age 17 to 19, work 

mostly Outside ; bothy. Must have certain amount of 
experience and be able to take duty.—Apply, stating 
wages, to L. C. PICTON, Estate Office, Milton, Derby. 


OR E 
VW two GARDEN LABOURERS, 
chiefly for digging; wages 35/-.—Apply, E. G. 
REASON, The Lodge, Hookfleld Park, Epsom, Surrey. 


Ap 
F. 


TRADE 
URSERY MANAGER.—A competent and 


experienced man, not over 40, is required for a 
nursery doing a large retail trade in flowering plants, 
hardy and tender. A man who can handle men judiciously 
and make the business a success will bo encouraged. 
Full particulars in confidence to M. N. D., Box 33, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, WORKING FOREMAN for 

branch Rose and fruit nursery of a small progressive 

firm in Essex ; must have good nursery references and bea 

live wire ; rooms available.—Apply, stating a ge and wages 

eaves ATO quick at hoeing. ete., on 
eavy land.— SMAN, Box 12, 5, Tavis Stre 

Covent Ganda Wee X 12, 5, Tavistock Street, 


ANTED, Capable GROWER and PROPA- 

GATOR of stove and warm greenhouse plants 

ne Cee ie eae be an active man of 
ability. —! A "LOW & C ; 

A E & CO., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 


aaaea 
BLINE Department.—PROPAGATOR re- 
quired —a young man with several years’ ' 
with good firms. —Apply. Stating age, Eee 
wages required, to BAKERS, Codsall, Nr. Wolverhampton. 


WANTED. for Market Nursery, experienced 

GROWER, Toms., Chrys., bedding stutf, with 
knowledge of fruit ; State wages, where experience gain ad 
copies of testimonials.—W. P., Box 10, 5, Tavistock St ot 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, i Oe ered 


E GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


JANUARY 8, 1927. 


WANTED, energetic up-to-date MAN for 
Carnations, must be first-class propagator and 
grower.—Particulars of experience, age, and wages re 
ulred, with bothy and attendance, to MENPES FRUIT 
ARM, LTD., Purley, Nr. Reading, Berks. 


ANTED immediately, married man as 
GROWER of Tomatoes, Chrysanthemums and 
bedding stuff: cottage on nursery. Also 2 young MEN, 
with good experience of Ferms.—State age. wages and 
experience to C. B. W., Box 27, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED MEN for nursery work, knowledge 

of Rose budding and shrubs essential. Good 

wages for the right men.—Address, BUDDING, Wn. 
Porteous & Co., Advertising Agents, Glasgow. 


SSISTANT, shop and warehouse; know- 
ledge nursery, seeds (including farm). Give age, 
experience, Wages. —JAMES VERT & SONS, LTD, 


Saffron Walden. 


WA TED, CLERK with experience of usual 
clerical work appertaining to a hardy plant 
including invoicing. State age, experience, 

Z.,Box 6, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


nursery, 
salary, etc.—X. Y. 
Garden, W.C.2. 


WELL-KNOWN FIRM of nurserymen and 
seedsmen require a TRAVELLER for the southern 
counties. Must be thoroughly conversant with plants in 
general and capable of interviewing gardeners, ladies and 
gentlemen, and advising. —Apply, in own hand-writing, 
to S. W. B., Box 34, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 
ANTED, LADY SHORTHAND TYPIST 

with experience of nursery and seed business 

well educated and efficient. —A. B. C.,Box 61, 5, Tavistock 


Street Covent Garden. W.C.2. 
ADY FLORIST required, must be first-class 


4 at all floral desigus.—Full particulars as to age, 
experience, salary, when disengaged, ete., to BARNWELL 
BROS., Florists, Worthing. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


EMETERY SUPERINTENDENT OR 

HEAD GARDENER. —Situation required as above 

by experienced man, age 38, F.R.H.S., 18 years horticul- 

tural experience (home and abroad); all branches, includ- 

ing laying out and working to plan; used to controlling 

labour ; excellent references : married ; free when suited. — 
PHILLIPS, Houchain Par Barlin, P. de C., France. 


PRIVATE. 


ARDENER,. HEAD, or manage 

estate; thoroughly experienced, capable at 

and manager ; age 30 years ; 22 years’ experience, 1 ap 

as head, 6) years present situation, and changing N 
a progressive situation. —P. H. G., Box 13, 5, Tavist 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD, life experience, Vines, 
Peaches, Melons Carnations, Chrysanthemum, 

stove and greenhouse plants, kitchen garden and PTR 
ground ; age 51; leaving to better position. —GARI NE 
Box 25, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.=. 


small 


EAD GARDENER, where_ several kopt. 
desires change to similar position T P: 
management and results are required. Thorough, vaatab 
tent all branches of horticulture ; upkeep 8 ble refer- 
ishment; sale surplus if required ; unquestions 23, 5, 

ences for ability and character.—B. E. F., Box +? 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2.  __ _———— 
GARDENER, HEAD, 30 years’ experiany” 
excellent. references, leaving own wi ed Pai 

Box 20, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.0.* 

e man 


H EAD GARDENER, keen and reliable met 
with long experience ; distance ee W.C.2 
F. G. E., Box 19, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
; . . . a e 
XYARDENER, HEAD, life experience ; , 9% 
48, no family, well recommended. —SELLAR, i 
Ceylon Street, Battersea Park Road, London. 
; : r 
ADY HUDSON highly recommends a 
baceous foreman as HEAD GARDE: “Marricd 
two or three are kept. Leaving for no 1a it. Gardens, 
when suited.—Apply. F. BROWN, Hill Ha 


Theydon Mount, Epping, Essex. 
hout family, 


Y ARDENER, young, married, without y other- 
age 33, requires re-engagement as HEA h practical 

wise in gentleman’s service ; 18 years ea t P'Reply, 
knowledge in all brauches, Inside and OU ed when 
stating wages, etc., with cottage. Disengag Humble, 


West 


snited.—F. SAYER, Leladene Cottage, 
a Pa i 9 no 
EAD or SINGLE-HANDED, married om 


family, age 35, life experienced: & 5. 
good places. —WELLER, Bodens Ride, Ascot, Bork 


OOO T 
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: ARDENER, HEAD or SINGLE-HANDED, 


J seeks situation with cottage > can run car or electric 


. T Quinta Cottage, Bentley, Hanta. 


"oot GYARDENER-CHAUFFEUR, HEAD or 
: as SINGLE-HANDED; good general knowledge, 
Ae _ Inside and Out; good references. —R. E., Box 24, 
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ete. EER HEAD WORKING, exper- 


G, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


ienced in all branches, where several are kept; 
highest credentials, strongly recommended ; leaving own 
wish: 32, married ; free middle of January ; home counties 
preferted.—Apply, STEVENS, Fair View, Silverlands, 
Chertsey, Surrey. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 

3 or 4 kept; 24 years experience in the practical 

routine of well-kept gardens. Leaving to better position. 

4 years present post; at liberty when suited; excellent 

refs.: age 38, married, one child. —KHODES, Greenside 
Cottage, Wortley, Leeds. 


-a 


OUNG HEAD WORKING GARDENER, 
where modern methods are desired.—G. P. F. 
Box 14, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


NARDENER, HEAD WORKING, exper- 

ienced all branches, gained in good establishments $ 

disengaged; wife willing to help in house or assist with 
poultry. -CARTERK, 19, West Hill, Epsom. 


AJOR Watson-Gandy (who is at present in 
South Africa) wishes to recommend GEORGE 
TAYLOR asa HEAD WORKING GARDENER. Reduce- 
tion in statt reason for leaving Heaves. Life experience 
in all branches and 8 years in present situation, Free 
when suited. For further particulars, apply, CHARLES 
PUNCHARD, Agent, 14, Finkle Street, Kendal, or 
GEORGE TAYLOR, Heaves Cottage, Kendal. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 

perience all branches, age 38, Married (no family), 

good references, disengaged.—G. HEDGER, Arlington, 
Barnstaple. 


NARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
re-engagement ; thoroughly experienced in all 
branches, including reconstruction, hard courts, and elect ric 
light; age 42, married, one child. —F. BOOKER, Ivy 
Cottage, Paley Street. White Waltham, Near Maidenhead, 
Berks. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, thoroughly 
experienced Vines, Peaches, Melons, Cues., 
Tomatoes, Carnations, Chrys., Violets, kiteben garden, ete., 
married, age 39, 1 child age ten ; leaving to better position, 
—GARDENER, 3, Nash's Cottages, St. Paul’s Cray, Kent; 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING (Scotsman), 
Rkiled all departments, wishes engagement with 

lady or gentleman, where 4 or more kept. Last situation 
head, 6 years; well recommended ; married, family 1.— 
S.J. P., Box 17, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 2 

or 3 are kept; life experience in all branches, 

Inside and Out.—Address, A. TATNALL, 36, Rylett 
Road, Shepherds Bush, W.12. 


EAD GARDENER, WORKING, life ex- 
perience in all branches gained in good establish- 
ments; disengaged when suited: age 34, married, one 
child, aged 7.—J. MARSH, The Firs, Whitchurch, 
Aylesbury. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER, thor- 

oughly experienced all branches Chrysanthemums, 

Roses, landscape. poultry: good references; cottage.— 
A. WHITING, Stanton St, John, Oxon, 


A LADY highly recommends her GARDENER, 
HEAD WORKING of two, married, age 45, three 
children, youngest 15 years; 9 experienced Inside and 
Out: home counties preferred (cottage).—Address, W. 
a LOR, Heathtield Cottage, Albury Heath, Guildford, 
Surrey. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 

situation in good garden ; life experience, Inside and 

Out ; good Carnation grower; well reconnnended ; age 

45, married, one daughter, 17.—W. J. G., Box 30, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


NARDENER, HEAD WORKING of 3, 

life experience in large establishments: excellent 

references; married, age 42, family 3.—W. PENFOLD, 
Hazelhatch Gardens, Gomshall, Surrey. 


ARDENER (HEAD WORKING), thor- 
oughly experienced, Vines, Peaches, Melons, Cues., 
Tomatoes, Carnations, Chrys., Violets, herbaceous plants, 
Kitchen garden, ete. Married, age 40 5 liberty when suited, 
Excellent. references, —S. E. J., Box 18, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


A E ce ge EE EEA 

ARDENER, HEAD WORKING of 4 or 
He more ; lite experience in all branches; 13 years as 
Head : excellent references ; age 44, married, no family. — 
GARDENER, Ringwood Hall, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


H EaD GARDENER, WORKING, young, 

single, disengaged owing to the place broken up ; 
thoroughly experienced all branches, methodical, trust- 
worthy. Employer wishes to highly recommend. — 
T. MORRIS, The Gardens, Beechwood, Aigburth, Liverpool, 


(qe e CN ER. HEAD WORKING, or good 
_ SINGLE-HANDED, life experience all branches ; 
married, one child. State wages. —BALDWIN, Llanbedr, 
Crickhowell, Brecon, 


EAD WORKING or good SINGLE: 
HANDED with help, thoroughly experienced al! 
branches; married, age 35, no family ; free when suited ’ 
well recommended. —l. HUMPHREYS, Towntield Lane 
Wickham, Hants. 


ORKING HEAD GARDENER or good 

SINGLE-HANDED ; expert horticulturist. 

all branches; tropical and home experience; married’ 

no family, age 42; unquestionable references for ability 

and character. State wages.—JOHN KING, Arabin 
Gardens, High Beech. Loughton, Essex. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING or good 
FOREMAN’S place; over 20 years’ experience 
gained in good establishments; single: bothy or lodgings 
hear ; excellent references. —MARLOW, 12, Church 
Street, Bletchley. 


LADY can highly recommend a first-class 

GARDENER, where several are kept; life exper- 
fence in all branches ; Carnations and Chrysanthemums a 
speciality ; a total abstainer ; excellent references.—W. R., 
Box 9, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANON DURELL recommends GARDENER, 

first-rate qualifications, Outside and Glass; life 

experience; age 30, married, no family.—Rectory, Clap- 
ham, 5.W.4. 


Ge SINGLE-HANDED or other- 

wise, ave 28, married, no children; experienced all 
branches, well recommended. —M. F. G., Box 16, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 

wise, thoroughly experienced all branches ; married, 

age 30, family 2.—GOULT, Glenthorne, Common Road, 
Harrow Weald, Middlesex. 


OVERALL, The Cedars Gardens, Barwell 

e Leicester. highly recommends W. SAUNDERS as 
good SINGLE-HANDED or with help; well experienced 
Inside and Out ; over 5 years here (married when suited). — 


NARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, seeks 

J situation; age 27, married ; good ref. ; life exper- 
ience gained in good establishments. —J. ELLIOTT, 
Wexham Springs Cottage, Stoke Poges, Slough. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or with 

help; age 49, single ; experienced Inside and Out ; 

excellent character.—GHIFFITHS, Dolly Bungalow, 
Birchington, Kent. 


ARDENER, good SINGLE-HANDED or 

with Son, age 17, willing to help; can be well 

recommended.—Apply, C. W. H., Box 28, Tavistock Street 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ITUATION wanted as SINGLE-HANDED 

or UNDER-GARDENER ; good experience, refer- 

ences; age 28, married. —YAPP, Shelsley Kings, Stanford 
Bridge, Worcester. 


RS. T. JESSOP recommends her SECOND 
GARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, or with help, 
experienced, hard-working, 6 years present situation ; 
married When suited. —ELDIN, Harrington Hall, Spilsby, 
Lines. 
ECOND GARDENER requires situation, 
Inside and Out, or SINGLE-HANDED; used to 
motor-mower; married, no family. —HALL, Park Drive, 
Four Oaks, Nr. Birminghain. 


OREMAN, Inside or General, age 35, married 
no family, life experienced; previously foreman, 
large places. -WELLER, Bodens Ride, Ascot, Berks. 


OREMAN, Inside or General, seeks situation» 

13 years’ first-class experience in fruit and plants; 

"Mums and Cars., etc., gained in good establishments, 

well recommended, age 31.—COX, Heathlands Gardens, 
Wokingham, Berks. 


OREMAN, 28 years’ good general experience 
Inside, Grapes, Melons, Peaches, Carnations, Chrysan- 
themuims, ete; competent, trustworthy and well recom- 
mended: single. —-H. J. GRIFFIN, c/o Mrs. Cox, 55, 
Sussex Place, Slough, Bucks. 


ARDENER seeks situation as UNDER > 

experience on pleasure grounds and kitchen garden >; 

used to motor-mower; age 26; 9 Years’ experience: 

Please state full particulars. —C. MOULE, 7, Heath Terrace 
Cheveley Road, Newmarket, Suffolk. 


a at EE rs Sea 
ARDENER.—Situation wanted pleasure 
grounds or kitchen garden ; experience with motor 
mower; good reference,—C, TAYLOR, Birling, West 


Malling, Kent. 


Xl. 


OUNG GARDENER, 24, experience in 
kitchen garden and pleasure grounds; free now, — 
R. HAYTER, West Street, Wilton, Wilts. 


INGLE MAN, experienced, lawns, pleasure 
AJ) grounds, work motor-mowers ; ref. —W. JACKSON, 
65, Bright Street, Wolverhampton. 


VOUN MAN seeks situation; 10 years’ 

experience private service ; abstainer ; any distance. 
COE RENEIG 5, Tranmere Road, Earlsfield, London, 
S.W.18. 


ee 


SY ed canary 20, seeks situation, Inside 
or Inside and Out; 5 years’ experience ; good refer- 
ences; bothy.—E. NOBLE, Bachelor’s Farm, Ockham, 
Woking, Surrey. 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation, Inside pre- 
ferred; age 23; good references. Please state 
wages.—F. MIST, 108, High Street, Old Woking. 


ECOND JOURNEYMAN, Inside, seek 

sitnation; leaving through death. State wages» 

nih bothy. —H. G. ELSEY, 32, Warren Road, Reigate, 
Surrey. 


Mô’; 37, wants sit, used to garden work’ 
lawns, good spade hand ; refs.—J. G., 15, Mortimer 
Crescent, Kilburn, London, N.W.6. 


a Gag eee MAN, about 20, seeks situation, 

Inside or Inside and Out : over 5 years’ experience ; 
good refs.—Apply, C. WRIGHT, Blyth Hall Gardens, 
Blyth, Rotherham. 


Y OUTH, age 17, seeks situation in kitchen 
garden; strong and willing; bothy preferred. — 
F. BERRY, Stanton Lacey, Ludlow, Salop. 


ARDENER.— Lady recommends honest, 
steady, young man as GARDENER or HANDY- 
MAN; wife help in house when required ; cottage. —E 
HISCOCK, Trogmill Cottages, Hurley, Marlow, Bucks 


( TARDEN ER, college-trained, would give her 

services for 2 or 3 months in exchange for experience 
in greenhouse work ; nursery or private ardin D. T. E. 
Box 8, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Eoo 20, requires post under Head Gardener. 
had 2 vears’ general training at horticultural college 
—ATKINSON, Dunsby, Bourne, Lincs. 


STATE CARPENTER seeks permanency’ 

all-round experience in new works and repairs; 

fill up time painting and glazing ; own tools ; middle aged ; 

cottage essential; wages £2; excellent refs. —WELLS, 
8&5, Frainfield Road. Uckfield, Sussex. 


ANDYMAN-ELECTRICIAN requires sit- 
uation, country estate ; spare time glazing. paint- 

ing rough carpentering, ete.; or assist pleasure ground. 
we te 8., Box 29, 5, Tavistock Strect, Covent Garden, 


TRADE. 
ANAGER-FOREMAN, general plant nur- 


_RETY ; life experience producing for up-to-date 
nurseries, markets, shops. —LAWRENCE. Clanrillon, 
Ratthebridge Road, Rayleigh, Essex. 


OREMAN and GROWER, 20 years’ exper- 

_jence, seeks re-engagement. Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine, Cyclamen, Solanum, Hydrangeas, Caruations, 
Chrysanthemums, Toms. ; married, age 39, no familv.— 
Full particulars and wages. —H. TOWNSEND, 76, Berkeley 
Crescent, New Barnet, Herts. 


SITUATION — required immediately by 
PROPAGATOR, thoroughly experienced with general 
nursery stock, rare and expensive shrubs, and grafting of 
Roses, Camellias, ete., under glass. —Particulars to BER- 
ee Box 22, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
Pa. 


ITUATION required by GROWER, thor- 

oughly experienced in all pot stuff, bedding stuff, 
propagating, ete.—Particiulars to A. Z., Box 21, 5, Tavis- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARNATION PROP. and GROWER requires 

situation: life experience with leading firm: good 

Na ; single. —W. J., 4, Clarence Road, Leighton Buzzard, 
ds. 


OUTH, 18, seeks situation, Outside or 

Inside and Out; good knowledge of Jandscape 

work ; smart. and active, well recammended.—S. YOUNG, 
12, Elma Avenue, Bridlington. 


We sit. as IMPROVER, inside, 

Chrysanths., Toms., Cues., etc. ; 3 years’ exper 
ience; good refs. —BARRETY, 3, Bridle Lane, Streetley 
Birmingham. 


EEDSMAN, many years’? experience with 
h wholesale trade, seeks berth with prospects. —A. H. 
SHELTON, 25, Adela Avenue, West Barnes Lane, New 
Malden, Surrey. 


AXAPERIENCED FLORIST desires re-engage- 
‘4 ment as MANAGERESS or FIRST HAND ; good 
REECE —E, D., 10, Kings Parade, Church End, Finchley 
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a v HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING 


— w 


Electrical Engineers and lronfounders 
HOTHOUSE DEPT. SPECIALITIES | Garden Pits and Frames, Sashes, etc. 


Winter Gardens - Conservatories 
Vineries & all other kinds of Fruit Houses Blinds for shading purposes, 
Forcing Houses Orchid Houses Summer Houses and Garden 

Plant Houses Seats I 


Patent Sparred Wood and Cloth , 


LONDON—8 Camden Road N.W. GLASGOW—121 St. Vincent Street 
EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Balcarres Street 


Telegrams: “ Glasshouse, Norwest. London," and “ Hothouse Edinburgh” 


| MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, : 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Experience extending over more than Sole Makers. bt | 
Half-a-Century enables us to include 66 Q 99 A | 
all that is best in the erection and The UORN Boiler 

is equipment of Glasshouses. Which is admirably adapted for heating | 
Estimates free. Interviews by appointment in Glasshouses, &c. Ẹ 
any part of the country. Full particulars on application, | ( 


HAVE YOU PROVIDED ? 
Che United Worticultural Benefit and Provident Society 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Society) 


ROVIDES 27/ per week in illness for LET i State Insured Members of this Society who 
1/13; 18/- for 9d.; or 12/- for 6d., i your Í joined before 1923 are entitled to £1 per 
weekly contributions. : i week Sickness, grants up to £7:10:0 


See ays pondan with ee : stacks i towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 
or £20 at death, according to Scale. : JOT] 


: THE : of Nurses, and Payment of Arrears. 
ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. : STATE $ Private and Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, Seedsmen and 
ROVIDES f Di dc ; $ Florists up to the age of 45 years are eligible. The advantages T 
grants Irom Distress an SaS ig SECTION į of Membership are fully explained in the pamphlet obtain- ak 
valescent Funds. AT able from: = 


A. C. HILL, Secretary, 35, Alexandra Road, West Kensington, W. 14. 


| Phone : Hop 0362 (Three Lines). we ai. Awarded Gold Medal = 
Wire: Kinnell Boroh London. A 4 IN a A) B P > Royal International Exhibition, 1912. (a 


EFFICIENT BOILERS 


OUICK DISTRIBUTION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 
Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves, 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 
Apparatus planned and erected at moderate prices. 


FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
LIST AND ADVICE F ER. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS —inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Addrese—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


FOR INDOOR FRUIT |-PREMIER ONION STANDS! SUTTON'’S 


For the winter dressing of in- 
door fruit- - Vines, Figs, Peaches, 
etc.—there is nothing better 
than XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. It safely eradi- 
cates almost every known pest. 
Of all nurserymen, seedsmen, 
florists and chemists. 


XL ALL NICOTINE 
LIQUID INSECTICIDE. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL'S Tested Seeds.— Attractive new 
Catalogue now ready, and will be gladly sent gratis 
on application. Quality of seeds is the very best obtain- 
able. Established since 1780. Please write now to 
CALDWELL & SONS, Tbe Nurseries, Knutsford. 
a ee 


DYE KEN JOHN PEED? 


His 1927 SEED CATALOGUE 
is now ready. 


Post free on application. 


JOHN PEED & SON 
ant Nate's Seedemen trest Norwood London 


ARR’S SEED GUIDE for the best Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds of finest selected strains and 
tested growth, Including many fine novelties tor Flower 
Garden and Greenhouse; also list of Garden Requisites 
Insecticides, Manures, and Horticultural Books. Poat 


free.—BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
CHOICE GERMAN FLOWER 8EEDS. 
ATALOGUES free on application. 
FREDRICK ROEMER, 
-Grower, 
Quedlinburg, Germany. 
HOMPSON & MORGAN’S 1927 Seed 


Catalogue, really an Encyclopaedia of Horticulture, 
describes 3,080 different kinds, including many rare seeds 
not offered elsewhere, also the best annual, shrub, her- 

us and alpine seeds. Vegetable seeds, Gladiolus 
Bulbs, etc.—Free on application to THOMPSON & 
MORGAN, Ipswich. 


GEND for H. J. JONES’ Catalogue if you 


want the best Gold Medal Chrysanthemums, Hydran- 
goas, Montbretias, Michaelmas Daisies, Perennial Phlox, 
etc., free on application.—Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, 


8.8.13. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1927, Besistered as a Newspaper. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter, 


for more than itself—the finest 
Onion grown. It is an active 
example, concrete and con- 
clusive, of a standard of ex- 
cellence in all our Seeds which 
it would be difficult to convey 
any other way. If you know 
how good Premier Onion Is, and 
most good gardeners do, you 
know how good all our other 
vegetables are. Premier Onion 
is the index pointing the way 
to fine, big, good crops of all 
vegetables grown from our 
Seeds. A pleasure to send you 
our complete Seed Catalogue. 
Simply ask for it. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 


The King's Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


Now is the time to plant 
KELWAY’S LOVELY PAEONIES. 


N O W is the time to plan and plant 
A KBLWAY COLOUR BORDER. 


Write to-day to— 
KELWAY & SON, 
The Royal Nurseries, 
LANGPORT. 


IVERS’ FRUIT TREES, Roses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges and Orchard House Trees are of 
first-class quality, and a large and select stock is always 
nspection invited. Price list, st free, on 


on view. 
application.—THOS. RIVERS AND SON, LIMITED, 


The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


OBBIE’S 1927 Catalogue and Guide,. 114 

pages, 229 illustrations ; free to all readers. Please 

mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing. —DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


LAXTON’S MITE-FREE BLACKCURRANT. 


fas is the long-looked-for variety. We 

have thoroughly tested this variety for 10 years 
and have no hesitation in claiming it to be the most 
Mite-resistant Currant In cultivation, a very strong grower 
and enormous cropper. Strong bushes, 3/6 each, 86/- doz. 


LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurserymen, Bedford. 


N EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 
700 varieties, also Dahlias, etc., now ready.—J. W, 
COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


ATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, 
post free, on application. — Dept. A.), B. H. BATH, LTD., 
The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


ARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 


contains over 600 illustrations from photo phe, 


and much useful information in plain talk on Natura 
inter Berries, Spring 
len, 
RoS, Bare 
e had gratis on 
application. (Small Town and 
Gardens not catered for).—V. N. GAUNTLETT 

& CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingfold. 


GAND ETPA; ORo GROWERS, 


bans. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Price 6d. 
POST FREN 7d 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


SEEDS 


See our announcement 
on page iv 


SUTTON & SONS, 
King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


P DE JAGER & SONS, BULB GROWERS. 
ə Heiloo, near Haarlem, Holland. Export of finest 
quality bulbs, for all seasons and climates, to all parts 
of the world. Correspondence Invited. 


HARDY PHLOXES 


e all the new and most briliant shades 


of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


The 


PERPETUAL- FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden; Catalogue 
free on application.—C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. - Booklet ‘‘ Lawns ” post 
free.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


We for the finest Vegetable and 
` Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Potatoes, Gladiolus, 


Lillums and Spring Planting Bulbs. 


WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants, including 
all the best in Lupins. 
WATERERS Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 


rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc. 
WATERERS Roses and Fruit Trees, including all those 


varieties really worth growing. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 


Twyford, Berks. 


AMELLIAS. — A collection of the finest 
varieties, prices from 10/6 to 63/-. Choice shrubs 
in great variety. Catalogues free.—ROBERT VEITCH 


& SON, Exeter. 


ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 

to read our new Illustrated Garden Seed Guide 

and Catalogue for 1927. It contains useful Cultural Hint 
and a list of all the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds and 
Seed Potatoes. A copy will be sent Gratis and post free 
upon application. Please mention this paper. —FIDLER 
& SONS, Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading. Estab- 


lished 1856. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 
Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 


Portable Buildings, etc. 


NEW AND RARE erg DEEDE pt 
7 in 8 b n nums an 
etes Catalogues post free. —R. V. ROGER 


Seedsman, Pickering, Yorks. 


es 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, JANUARY 19th. 


Quantities of Summer- and Autumn-Flowering Bulbs 
comprising : 
Gladiolus, Anemones, Liliums in variety, also Spiraeas, 
Lily-of-the-Valley, English and Dutch Roses, Herbaceous 
Plants, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit Trees in all varieties: 
together with 
OF BULBS AND PLANTS 
from Holland. 
AZALEA INDICA, PALMS, BAY TREES AND 
ASPIDISTRAS from Belgium. 


M Giant PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell the above by auction at their 


| SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.?, 


On Wednesday, January 15th. 
Catalogues post free on application. 


CASES 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


URSERYMAN’S, Fruiterer’s, Florist’s 
and Seed Businees i good market town, Suey 


Turnover about £2,000. oF, 
street, with acre of land attached, and 2 small Greenhouses. 
Rent £70 on lease. Price £500.—Apply, AUBREY & CO., 


96, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


LORIST’S high-class Business in fine position 
8.W. Turnover, £3,000 (increasing trade). Clear 
Large conservatory, well-fitted. Rent 
—Apply AUBREY & CO., above. 


profit £14 weekly. 
only £65. Price £800. 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, 
Sale and to Let. 


ESSRS. 

Horticultural Auctioneers, 

¥.C.2. have the following properties for 
Complete Register on application. 

TER (5946).—Frechold Market Nursery near 

Me mail uae 8 Cee fully stocked : 3 greenhouses, 

good Dwelling-house. As a going concern, £2,200, 

5942).—Small Freehold Nursery and 5-roomed 

i oa two greenhouses and four sheds. £850. 


CS. (5943).—Freehold Nursery of 4 acres, two green- 
as ouet, tao six-roomed V Price for everything, 
£1,500, Mortgage £850. 
nine greenhouses, 1$ 


DLESEX (5938). To Let: 
Te re ima kroom bed. six-roomed Dvwelling-house, 
buildings, Lease 16 years. Rent, £160 per annum. 


Ingoing £300. 


MIDDLESEX (5949).—To be Let. Mixed farm of 18 
acres, comprising 2 acres orchard, 8 acres pasture 
and the remainder market garden. Cottage, pigarren; 
cowsheds, etc., Rent, £200 per annum. Small ingoing. 


GUERNSEY (5940).—To be Let. Small Frut Farm 
and Market Garden with 4-roomed Bungalow. Area 
about 3 acres. Rent, £75 per annum. going £150. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


ENDON.—A number of excellent glass- 
houses for sale. Can be seen at any time. At 
bargain price ; no reasonable offer refused.—JOHNSTON 
EVANS, F.A.I, 2, Parson Street, Hendon. ’Phone: 
Hendon 1409 and 16511. 


PROPERTY TO LET. 


O LET.—About 44 acres of Garden, including 
k two houses, vineries, forcing and other glasshouses : 
rge walled-in garden, etc., etc.—TRUSTEE, Homewood, 


ullley, Herts. | 
ARGE, new, Half-Sh 
5 : lf-Sho to Let. Best 
Part Mill Hill, Very Modern Shop-front. Elec- 


tricity, yas, water installed b 
Y, “as, i st: : ack entrance. xee 
Te a und Shae in HEN, a e 
pe .— Partie JE "he 
Broadway! Mill Hill, aa aad GERRARDS, 107, The 


LAND OR PROPERTY 
WANTED. 


ANTED to Rent, Nursery or gentleman’s 
glasshouses. —S. H. C., Box 35, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


FINANCIAL. 


CA supplied for new or established 

projects of merit through the sale, in the United 
States, of shares, debentures or other forms of securities, 
Give full particulars of requirements in tirst letter so as to 
save time. American representation on board not required. 
Particularly favour issues of from £20,000 up. All com- 
munications confidential. STANLEY JEFFERSON & 
CO., 63, Wall Street, New York, U.S.A. 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of aline). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to thts office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 8s. 
per inch, or 108. facing editorial matter. 


ERNS! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracae Gloxinias, Hy as, 
Geraniu Ericas. Lilles. Ferns and How to Grow m. 
by J. E. SMITH, 3/6 post free. —SMITH, London Fern 


urseries, London, S.W.9. 


100.000 LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
j oY nidia toe dividing. Catalogue: trea 
SMITH, Fernery, London, 8 


ividing. Catalogue free. — 
.W.9. 
NDIAN OROHIDS.—6 sorts Oymbidiums, 
24/-; 12 sorts Dendrobiums, 35/-; 6 sorte Vandas 
20/-; 6 sorts Aerides, 23/-; all showy varieties, all pai 
in UK. List free —CHANDEA NURSERY, P.O. 
Rhenock, Sikkim (Bengal), India. 


Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilles. Write for 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, ent. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 

kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large 

stocks ; catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermvoad 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


pe ovalifolium, fine bushy plants, 

ra a eo iho wee E R 3-4 it., 16/- 100; 
z - ; x ng, 4/- 100.—C. B 

& SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech. CORRER 


HLOX decussata, Commander-in-Chief, Co- 
quelicot, Dr. Charcot, Elisabeth Campbell, Jules 
Sandeau, Mia Ruys, Mrs. Miliy van Hoboken, Riverton 
Jewel, Rijnstroom, Selma, Thor, Wm. Ramsay. First- 
class stuff, guaranteed true to name, 6/- doz., 40/- 100,— 
C. BOEKEE & SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech, 


SATT BEGONIA TUBERS, 14-14 inches u 
diameter, 5 separate colours, 14/- 100.—H, CO 
159, Spring Hill, Birmingham. i 


N W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 
e Bare Alpines, many new to cultivation. List 
ready. —J. BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


IBURNUM fragrans, fine plants, 2-5 leads 
24/- doz., £9 0s, Ud. 100.—A. SWATTON. Mvyddle 
ton Gardens, Waltham Cross, Herts. ees 


Cee EN Seedlings, giant white, crimson 
sal.-pink, sal.-scarlet, white and crimson. St George, 
Sexe me aoe errs eee 15j= per 100,-~A_ 

h T, Somerton Erleigt l Tton. 
PADY i gh Gardens, Somerton, 
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| BE DONNA Lilies, fine large bulbs; 
Delphiniums, tall, mixed blues, 2 years old, both 
12/- per doz, carriage paid on orders £2 or over.—CLON.- 
MORE NURSERY, Seal, 8evenoaks. 


ILIUMS Auratum, Auratum Platyphyllum, 
speciosum rubrum, roseum. album, Melpomene, 
Henryii, longiflorum giganteum, tigrinum Fortunei, 
Krameri, Rubellum, etc., etc., splendid bulbs, now ready. 
Also Begonias, Gloxinias, Lily-of-the-Valley, Spiraeas, 
Amaryllis. Write for Lists ; Lowest Prices for Quality.— 
MOBLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, N.W.3. 


ILY-OF-THE-VALLEY.--Our Selected 3-yr. 

Berlin Crowns, as supplied for the last 30 veara 

with satisfaction, 12/86 100; 250 for 30'-, 500 for 55/-, 

carriage paid.—MORLE & CO. LTD., 156, Finchley 
Road, N.W.3. 


EED Potatoes, 50 varieties, Scotch and 
English-grown; certified stocks for immediate 
dispatch for early boxing. Send for list.—CROSS & CO., 


Elm Road House, Wisbech. 


PLANTS WANTED. 


we. six good specimen Cedrus Libani 
and three standard Mulberries; please give full 
rticulars, size and price, to G. NYE, The Gardens, 


a 
Pittle Paddocks, Sunninghill, Berks. 


ANTED, rooted Paul Crampels, also 


Valley Crowne for forcing. Prices and samples to 
PRIMROSE HILL NURSERY, Bath. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| ee! AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Catalogue G.C. 156; Iron Fencing an 
Tree Guards, Catalogue G.C. 65; Wood and Iron 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, Catalogue 
G.C. 88; Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.C. 70. Ask for 
separate lists.—BOULTON & PAŬL, LTD., Norwich. 


RDER Tennis Court Fencing Now.—Com- 

lete enclosure 120 ft. by 60 ft., for one court, 

9 ft. high, with iron standards, gate, strand wires, ready 
for erection, £34. Carriage paid to stations in England and 
. Wales Other sizes in proportion. —Write for aped 
leaflet to Dept. FP/GC., BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 


Riverside Works, Norwich. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


Ww. can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 
for paths, from our own pits, on rail, Farnham 


Station, at 8/6 per ton.—S. BIDE & SONS, LTD.,Farpham, 
Surrey. 


ENUINE Oumberland Turf,weathered Lime- 
stone Rockery, special Red Shale for tennis court, 
paths, eto., etc.—KEBSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 


eighley. 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 


2/6 2-cwt. sample bags, carriage forward. — 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 


TONE PAVING.—Orazy and rectangular 
York Garden Paving, Copings, Steps, ack 
Grit and other Rocks for Rock Gardens; Fla 
Stone - Rubble for “ » Walls; Nottingham 


arl. 
any railway station in England.—HODSON 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. 


NEWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, 

factories, farms, etc.; no emptying of ceaspools ; a 

solids; no open filter beds; everything underground Vi 
automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable. —W ILLI 
BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


m 


ARD TENNIS COURTS.—REDOO Top- 
dressing is best. Porous, durable, reailien. 
50,000 tons sold. Redoc chippings, ornamental for pa n 
drives, etc. EDMONDSON & WYATT, Liverpool , 
Manchester. 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to rd 

station. House coal from 23/- per ton, pit. Y 
Anthracite 37/-, pit. SemAnthracite (registered), ay’ EO, 
Buckle Furnace Coke, 25/-.—BUCKLE COLLIER " 
59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


ry 
Large or smal) quantities carriage Pa BONS, 


TANTARY 16, 1927. 


ee ai 


STANLEY ROAD, 
CROYDON. 


| We take all risks 


moe Ra *Phone : 
ate » Thornton Heath 1267 


| READING , 
BLACKCURRANT 


s the most€profitable crop for large or small 
growers. EDINA is the best for sturdy growth, 
finest and largest fruit, best selling, heavy and 
regular cropping, and most resistant to big 
bud. For over 25 years my stock has always 
been, and is ieee He = PS bud. 


THOMAS MAT “SCARLETT 
22 & 23, Market St., Edinburgh (Estab. 1841). 
Extra fine selected 3-year-old bushes at the 
moderate price of 2/6 for 12; 25 or more 2d. 
each ; 100 or more 14/- per 100 ; 1 000 or more, 
£6 pe: 1,000. Free on rail, packages free. 
Prices of Scotch-grown Seed Potatoes, etc., on 
application. Sample cwt. Consul, 1}” to of? 
20/6. Epicure, £5 108. per ton. Sha 
Express, £7 10s per ton, etc., sacks inclu d. 


eee nee List POST FREE. 


Greenhouses from Poultry Houses 
8&4 17 6 from &1 12 6 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses of every description. 
T. BATH & OO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.C. 


EXTRA SIZE FRUIT TREES 


We have trees such as will make a 
garden quickly—being transplanted— 
in Standards, Pyramids, Trained and 
33 33 Cordon forms. 3 


Cordon Currants and Gooseberries 
We have a nice stock of these very 
suitable for north walls and fences. 


STUAR r Low CO. 
BUSH HILL PARK, ENFIELD, MIDDX. 
rr rr 


__ THE 


TREE LOPPING 


GARDENERS 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 


NO STABLE MANURE ei UIR š 
For digging in in or asa top-dressing,for re dy Garten 
or Borders. 1 owt., 15/- of 5 
28 D. 5/-: £14 10s. per ton. aban ports oe: Paid 
VINE PONDER COMPOUND. 

rappt ino rear Coarse, for new Borders: 
or “renovating. Ya Bord 
E a per o 

d 


Bine, 

ror For New Vi Bey ae care ed 
"het mpound and one bushel 
Stick Oan and mix thoroughly. For renovating 
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CHARCOAL. 
Best Wood Charcoal, in sticks, 8/- bush., 14/6 6-bush. 


Fine Dust Charcoal, aah., 24/0 5 bush. sack. 
Bans tacudad: vCartiogs pah 


PURE HORTICULTURAL BONE MEAL: 
For Vine onary, young and General Horticul- 


Best English Bone-meal, iti per cwt., £17 per ton. 
1°, 4° and 3° Bones, 18/- cwt., £17 108. to 

bones are prepared b 
all the lay insoluble matter 
renders t © bones more soluble without destroying 
the aie enous a meee Analysis; 44/5% Ammonia; 


NEN TS. 
oft. x 4ft. 6in., 3/- each; 35/- dozen; carr. paid. 


Sir E ar aa sarreas ak 
Tight, ir doren Garage pala. 
` GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horti- 
cultural Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. jaszrzxvzy) Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


X CONSERVATORIES 


PIT FRAMES 


GREENHOUSES 


COLD FRAMES 
SUPPLIED, ERECTED AND PAINTED 
—GLAZING— 
REPAIRS AT LOWEST PRICES 


F. WILLIAMS & CO Senori Rd 


X 


One of Farrer’s best Shrubs, 


BUDDLEIA NANHOENSIS 


a miniature, only 3-4 ft. high. Plumes of 
purple blossom. 1/6 each, 3 for 3/9, 6 for 7/- 


Carriage and packing extra. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD. 
Six Hills Nursery, STEVENAGE, Herts. 


ALPINA NURSERY 
(S. W. A. Eschauzier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 
Special culture of 
ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 
Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 
GOLD MEDAL, GHENT 19238. 


Price List on demand, 
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fis."STOURBRIDGE” 
z= Greenhouse bogers 


Nothing to get 
out of order. 


Write at once for Special Price. 
State size of house. Address, Dept 7, 


 JeW.WaonLE Stourbridge 
ORCHIDS. 


Many ‘Ware "san OP one 


STOVE AND ‘GREENHOUSE 1 PLANTS 0 TS OF “ALL KINDS. 


JAMES C CYPHER & SONS, 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


CARNATIONS : DAHLIAS 
VIOLAS 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS, &c. 


High - Class Collections including the 
best and latest Novelties in all sections. 
For firet-elasa stock see my new 60-page Cata- . 
logue and Growers’ Guide for 1927 now ready 
H. WOOLMAN, F.N.CS. 
SHIRLEY, near BIRMINGHAM. 


NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Catalogue of Novelties (including Yellow Majestic) in 
Japanese, Single, and Early-Flowering, now ready. 


AWARDED NINE FIRST-QLASS CERTIFICATES 
OF THE NATIONAL OHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 


H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, nr. Bham. 


THE WORLD’S MOST 
FAMOUS SEEDS 


of GIBBS’ LARGE ILLUS- 


250,000 “pitt CATALOGUE of PRIZE 
GARDEN SEEDS for 1927 NOW READY, 


Send for YOUR FREE COPY TO-DAY. 


GREAT 
See pazes 3. 22 3, 22 30 iad jie of Catalo Catalogue for for TAL 


OFFERS and SP LUABLE NDO RIZES. 
Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 


E. T. GIBBS "Etsy FINCHLEY N.32 
GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


ORCHIDS. 


i LE EE 
THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD., 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. - 
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BY APPOINTMENT. 


SUTTON’S | 
PHENOMENON | 


ACKNOWLEDGED \« 
TO BE THE | 
LARGEST PODDED | 
DWARF PEA IN | 
—— EXISTENCE. — § 


} 

| 

| 
Height 2 feet. \ [, 
Quality Excellent. \ 
Pods up to 6 in. long. 
9-12 peas to a pod. N 
Prodigious Cropper. | 
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See Sutton’s Garden 
Seed Catalogue. 
Gratis & Post Free. 
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5 Cups and 33 Gold N 
Medals during 1926. 


Ya 


held on Jan. llth, 1927. at Vincent Square, 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons were awarded a Gold 
Medal for their magnificent display of 


vegetables. 


SUTTON & SONS 
The King’s Seedsmen 
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AVERAGE MAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 


years at Greenwich, 38:7 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE — 
he Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 


T 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, January 12, 
10 a.m. Bar. 29.9. Temp. 48°. Weather, Fine. 


Dr. SALAMAN’S book on the 
Potato subject of Potato varieties, 
Varieties, 11.°. 2 first notice of which has 
'` already appeared in these 

columns (see p. 21), deals 


with thoroughness with the methods em- 
ployed in raising new varieties. Of 
possible methods which might lead to the 
production of new varieties are tuber- 
selection, and self- and cross-fertilisation 
followed by tuber-selection. If, however, 
the definition of a variety which Dr. Salaman 
puts forward be adopted—as we think 
it should be—it follows that the selection 
of tubers of a given variety is likely to lead 
nowhere. For, according to that definition, 
all the tubers of a variety, arising as they do 
by vegetative propagation, are identical. 
Therefore, save for occasional mutations 
which might arise, selection from among the 
tubers can lead to nothing novel. Practical 
experience confirms the conclusion reached 
on theoretical grounds, for almost every 
variety of Potato which has been introduced 


„° Potato Vartetics, by Redcliffe N. Salaman, M.D., 
Cambridge University Press. Price 25/- net. 


into commerce has been raised, not as a 
result of tuber-selection, but from seeds 
produced either by self-pollenation of a 
given variety or by cross-pollenation carried 
out between two distinct varieties. Whena 
Riven variety is selt-fertilised it either gives 
rise (in relatively rare cases) to unitorm 
offspring identical with the parent, or it 
yields offspring which are by no means 
identical. In the former case selection is 
powerless to produce anything new, but in 
the latter it is, of course, the method 
which may be applied with every certainty 
ofits leading to the isolation of new varieties, 
though whether any of the latter turn out 
to be of economic value cannot, of course, 
be predicted ; for in breeding and selection 
it is profoundly true that ‘‘ many are called 
but few are chosen.” The importance 
of a knowledge of the genetics of the Potato 
(that is the behaviour in inheritance of the 
series of characters which constitute the 
varietal characteristics) is self-evident. If, 
for example, it is known how skin colour, 
tuber shape, haulm character, eye character 
of tuber, colour of flesh and so on arise, 
then the breeder, who on the basis of this 
knowledge chooses plants for breeding 
with the object of combining in one of their 
descendants desirable characters which occur, 
some in the one and some in the other 


parent, will have a brighter prospect of 
if he chose two varieties 


success than 
as 


haphazard. Take but one example: 
Dr. Salaman points out, earliness is a 
recessive character, that is, an early crossed 
with a true-bred “late ” Potato will give 
otfsprings which are not early. Maincrop 
Potatos are sometimes pure for lateness, 
sometimes not. Therefore, if a breeder 
aims at producing a new early Potato, he 
must work either with existing earlies or 
cross an early with a late variety which 
experience has shown to be carrying the 
factors both for lateness and earliness. 
Again, genetical analysis has demonstrated 
that immunity from, and susceptibility 
to, wart disease are Mendelian characters, 
dependent, however, on more than one 
pair of Mendelian factors. Here again the 
way of the plant breeder is made easier. 
Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that 
even so, neither scientific nor other plant 
breeders have, as yet, been able to produce 
immune varieties which are in other 
respects equal to the best of the varieties 
which are susceptible. Yet in this quest, 
not yet brought to a successful issue, 
science has the last word, for it shows, 
or at all events supplies strong evidence 
for believing, that the production of 
immunes equal to the best susceptibles 
is not impossible. As to the varieties them- 
selves, Dr. Salaman considers the various 
efforts which have been made to classify 
Potato varieties and finds them all bad ; or, 
if not bad, at all events, of little value. 
He tackles this important question in another 
way, substituting for a strict classification 
a classified guide which he hopes will be 
useful in enabling any one to give a name 
to a Potato crop and to any rogue which 
may be growing therein. The scheme is 
based on flower and foliage character, and 
whilst admittedly imperfect, does, as it 
seems to us, fulfil tts purpose. Those who 
would like to. test it during the coming 
summer will find the Guide set out in full 
in Chapter VIII. Other subjects of import- 
ance with which Dr. Salaman deals are 
varietal differences in time of maturity 
of the crop, yield and the Mendelian factors 
which determine it, and the environmental 
influences which affect the crop. The last 
subject, which is treated with commendable 
fulness, comprises the consideration of many 
facts of the greatest interest to cultivators— 
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provenance of seed (with respect to which 
he reaches the conclusion that a place which 
gives rise to good seed is primarily one 
in which mosaic diseases are relatively rare, 
or at all events, do not spread so rapidly 
into the tubers as they do in districts in 
which experience shows that it is inadvisable 
to save one’s own seed), size of seed tuber, 
maturity of tuber, the use of cut tubers as 
sets, and the preliminary sprouting of tubers. 
Other subjects dealt with in later chapters 
are virus diseases,and synonyms, in con- 
nection with which all interested in Potato 
varieties should scan the formidable list of 
synonyms on pp. 140-162. Finally, in 
Chapter XXIV is given a description of 
the varieties in more general use in this 
country. The work is beautifully printed— 


as becomes a book issued by the Cambridge 


University Press—and its illustrations, both in 
colour and in black and white, are admirable. 
Dr. Salaman’s book is one of the first fruits 
of the new and more scientific method of 
studying horticulture. In this method the 
thoroughness and enthusiasm which older 
generations have brought so successfully 
to bear on the advancement of horticultural 
knowledge are maintained and rendered 
more effectual by the linkage with scientific 
knowledge. That knowledge grows slowly 
and often lags behind practice, but none 
will deny that it is the basis on which a 
sound system of horticultural practice 
must be established. By showing ‘this 
incidentally, no less than by his masterly 
exposition of the theme he has chosen, 
Dr. Salaman has laid us all under a heavy 


debt of gratitude. 


Forthcoming Trials at Wisley.—-The Royal 
Horticultural Society will carry out trials of 
annual Poppies, Sweet Sultans, culinary Peas 
(late varieties only, half-pint of each required), 
Onions, Parsley, Sweet Corn and Beet during 
the coming season. One packet of each variety 
should be sent to reach the Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, on or before 
March 31, 1927. (Goods via Horley Station, 


Southern Railway). 


Richmond Hill.— At the meeting of the 
Surrey County Council, which took place at 
Kingston-on-Thames, on the llth of January, 
it was decided to make a contribution of £500 
on condition of the Richmond Council con- 
tributing a like sum, towards the purchase of 
the Orleans riverside estate at Twickenham, 
which will practically safeguard the beautiful 
view now to be obtained from Richmond Hill. 
The land, which will cost £10,000, will be 
acquired by the Twickenham Borough Council, 
and will be thrown open to the public, forming 
a continuation of the existing riverside walk 
from Richmond towards Twickenham. The 
purchase price, within a few hundred pounds 
has already been either promised or collected 


Paris Spring Show.—The Centenary Ex- 
hibition to be held in Paris at the end of May 
this year is to be held at Cours-la-Reine, on the 
banks of the Seine, where so many successful 
horticultural exhibitions have already taken 
place. The list of members of the English 
Committee is to hand, and we are glad to see 
among the names of those participating such well 
known British horticulturists as Lord Lambourne, 
Sir William Lawrence and Col. Durham, Presi- 
dent, Treasurer and Secretary respectively 
of the Royal Horticultural Society; Miss 
Ellen Willmott; Sir David Prain, formerly 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; 
Dr. A. W. Hill. the present Director; and Mr. 
C. H. Curtis, Managing Editor of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Irish horticulture is to be worthily 
represented by Sir Frederick Moore and Mr. 
J. W. Besant, past and present Directors of 
the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, and among 
the countries taking part, other than European, 
are Brazil, Canada, the United States, India, 
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the Union of South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. The list of ans offered is a long one, 
and includes valuable presentations from the 
President of the French Republic, the Ministries 
of Public Instruction, Agriculture and Commerce, 
and a number of public authorities and societies. 


- North and Central American Plants in the 
Sloane Herbarium.—At the meeting of the 
Linnean Society, on the 6th inst., the President 
showed a series of lantern slides illustrating 
some of the early botanical collections from 
North and Central America contained in the 
Sloane Herbarium at the British Museum. 
These included a small collection of mosses and 
liverworts from Virginia, by the Rev. William 
Clerk (1729), and one of flowering plants 
from the same collector arranged in months 


according to the time of flowering; a collection , 


of Joseph Lord from Carolina (1704) containing 
good specimens with neatly written descriptive 
labels; extensive collections from ‘Carolina 
and Virginia in 1710 and 1711 by John Lawson, 
Surveyor-General of North Carolina from 1701 
to 1711, who met his death in an expedition 
against the Indians in the latter year (many of the 
specimens bear Lawson’s original labels with 
date, locality and other information, and refer- 
ences to his book, A New Voyage to Carolina) 
(1709) ; examples from James Petiver’s 
Hortus Siccus Americanus, which was purchased 
by Sloane and forms part of his herbarium ; 
(among these are specimens sent from the 
Scots Settlement in Darien by Archibald Stewart, 
surgeon, 1699); and collections from Maryland 
by the Rev. Hugh Jones, who died in 1701, 
a resident in Calvery County, Maryland, and by 
William Vernon and Dr. Kreig, who made a 
joint expedition to Maryland (1698) and brought 
home a large number of plants, which were 
catalogued by John Ray. Some of Ray’s 
annotations are preserved with the specimens. 
They were later named by Dr. Solander, in whose 
manuscripts are descriptions of the novelties. 
Photographs were also shown illustrating a 
collection by William Bartram (1739-1823), and 
containing specimens of the plants mentioned 
in his Travels through North and South Carolina, 


Georgia, œc., (1791). 


A Long-keeping Melon..— Mr. A. J. Sanders, 
gardener to Col. Giles Loder, High Beeches, 
Handcross, Haywards Heath, has sent us such 
an interesting account of a long-keeping Melon 
that we publish his communication in full: 
“ A very old friend of mine, Mr. A. Alderman, 
whose portrait appeared in these pages some 
time ago, sent me, in 1925, a few Melon seeds 
received from his son in South Africa. Some 
of the seeds were sown, with those of other sorts, 
in 1926, and the plants, when ready, were 
cultivated in the usual way in cold pits, wherein 
Violets are grown during winter. Early- in 
September the few fruits remaining were cut 
and laid on a shelf at the back of a lean-to 
Muscat vinery ; some ripened and were used, 
one or two shrivelled and were useless but two 
remained sound, both the produce of the South 
African seeds; one of these I sent to my old 
friend at the time, who wrote me a very charming 
letter in return. My one remaining Melon 
(South African variety) was examined from time 
to time; it kept its colour and remained sound ; 
just before Christmas, 1926, I removed it from 
the shelf, and as it had an odour suggestive 
of ripening, I removed it to a house, where 
Lady Downes Grapes were still hanging, placing 
it directly over the hot-water pipes, which are 
kept just warm to suit the Grapes. On Decem- 
ber 30, I again examined the Melon, and its 
pleasant odour suggested that I might risk 
sending it in to the house for dessert—especially 
as my employers had friends to dinner— 
and take the chance of a wigging. The next 
day I was greatly surprised ; the appearance of 
a Melon on the table had been the subject of 
interesting and favourable comment, and I 
was told that the fruit was quite equal in flavour 
to any eaten during the usual Melon season. 
l examined what little of the fruit remained 
and found it was perfectly sound flesh of a deep 
green colour and strongly aromatic. The seeds 
were quite plump and some of these I am saving, 
although I have some left in the original packet. 
The description on this packet reads: ‘S. 


Africa, 1925 ; green flesh, clear skin ; one of the 
sweetest and finest-flavoured Melons I have 
ever tasted (Bert).’ As a Melon cut in Septem- 
ber and used on December 30 seems to be 
something out of the common, I have penned 
these few lines and should like to know if any 
of your many readers have had a similar ex- 
paca of the keeping qualities of a Melon. 

erhaps this particular variety only has that 


quality.” 


Mr. Robert L. Harrow, V.M.H.— For over 
thirty years, Mr. R. L. Harrow has demonstrated 
his skill as a cultivator at the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden, but he has carried out his work so 
unostentatiously that certain folk who are not 
acquainted with that famous garden may 
have been surprised to learn that he has been 
awarded the Victoria Medal of Honour in 
Horticulture. His many friends, however, 
have wondered why the honour was so long 
delayed. Mr. Harrow had an excellent training 
for the position he occupies at Edinburgh, 
& position corresponding to that of Curator 


MR. ROBERT L. HARROW, V.M.H. 


at Kew and elsewhere. . He is a native of Kent, 
and his training began in the gardens of Heronden 
Hall, Tenterden; while still in his teens 
he obtained employment with Messrs. B. S. 
Williams and Son, at Holloway, where he became 
acquainted with the large numbers of plants 
then grown under glass in a high-class nursery. 
His next post was that of journeyman at Neville 
Court, Tunbridge Wells, where he remained three 
years before going to Leyswood, Groombridge 
where Orchids were made a special feature. 
Following three years at Leyswood, Mr. Harrow 
went to the Botanic Garden, Cambridge 
where, under the late Mr. I. Lynch, his know- 
ledge of plants was greatly increased, and he 
gained a good working knowledge of botany 
and of the methods of propagating and preparing 
plant material for the services of the University 
In 1891 he entered Kew, with high recom- 
mendations from Mr. Lynch, and became 
sub-foreman of the Fernery Department. 
Two years or so later, Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour 
Regius Keeper of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. 
was, with the consent of the Treasury, reparing 
to rebuild the range of glasshouses t. lere, and 
came to Kew in search of a young man to take 
charge of that department; Mr. Harrow 
was chosen on the recommendation of Sir 
William Thistleton Dyer. A few years later 
‘he was appointed Assistant Head Gardener at 
Edinburgh, and on the resignation of Mr. A. 
'D. Richardson he was given that full charge 
he has so eminently justified. During his long 
stay at Edinburgh, Mr. Harrow has seen many 
changes in the Botanic Garden and has taken 
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his full share in the alterations and improve- 
ments made under glass and out-of-doors, 
while his associations with the late Sir Isaac 
Bayley Balfour and the present Keeper, Pro- 
fessor W. Wright Smith, have always been of 
the pleasantest. 


Annuity for a Gardener.—In his will, the late 
Rev. W. D. Rudgard, rector of Longford, 
Warwickshire, who died last October, left 
an estate of over £25,000. The income is to 
be equally divided between his gardener, Mr. 
William Sephton, his secretary and his house. 
keeper, for life. 


Glasgow Flower Show.—An application by the 
Directors of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Horticultural Society for the use of the new 
Kelvin Hall on the occasion of the annual ex. 
hibition in the first week of September has 
been refused by the Corporation, as the 
Committee were unable to pledge themselves 
that the new hall, now in course of erection, 
would be ready in time. A meeting of the 
Directors has been called to consider the position, 
which is similar to that of a year ago, when it 
was decided to hold the 1926 show in St. 
Andrew s Hall, but as a financial loss of over 
£300 was incurred on that occasion, it is probable 
that the list of classes will be further restricted 
and the prize-money reduced so as to avoid a 
repetition of last year’s shortage, which was not 
due to any decline in public patronage. Mar- 
quees provide an alternative, but there might 
be a difficulty in obtaining a suitable site, and 
ce weather in September involves considerable 


National Rose Society’s Summer Show. — 
The summer show of the National Rose Society 
will be held in the grounds of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, on F riday and Saturday, J nly 1 and 2. 


Horticultural Club.— The opening dinner and 
lecture of the Winter-Spring Session, 1927 
of the Horticultural Club took place on Tuesday 
last at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, London, and was a great success. The 
Company numbered forty-four; Mr. Cerald 
Loder, Chairman of Committee, presided, 
and amongst the guests were Lt.-Col. F. R 
Durham, Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and W. R. Oldham, Esq., a member 
of the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. After the dinner, Mr. Wm. Cuthbert- 
son, V.M.H., gave an address on ‘‘ Some Horti- 
cultural and Other Notes Gleaned on a World 
Tour. , Mr. Cuthbertson’s remarks were very 
entertaining, and regret was expressed at the 
close that he had not been able, owing to limita- 
tions of tıme, to give an account of his journeys 
beyond India; many expressed the wish to 
hear an account of horticultural conditions 
in New Zealand and Canada, which Mr. Cuth- 
bertson promised to give on a future occasion. 
The Chairman said the meeting was the most 
successful for a long time; in welcoming the 


guests he took the opportunity of congratulating 


Colonel Durham on his recent engagement to 
be married, and he hoped that on another 
occasion he would be present with his wife. 
Mr. Loder, in thanking Mr. Cuthbertson, 
whom he referred to as one of the best-known 
men in the horticultural world, expressed 
the great pleasure all had derived from his 
interesting address. 


Fifth International Botanical Congress, 1930.— 
A meeting is to be held in the Linnean Society's 
Rooms at Burlington House, Piccadilly, on 
Thursday, January 27, at 3.30 p.m., to initiate 
arrangements for the fifth International 
Botanical Congress to be held in 1930. 


Sugar Beet in Yorkshire.—Thc increase in 
Sugar Beet cultivation in mid-Yorkshire led 
to the erection of a factory at Poppleton, 
where work was commenced last October. 
The formal opening took place last Friday, 
when the ceremony was performed by Lady 
Invernairn, the wife of Lord Invernairn, 
of Strathnairn, one of the Directors of the 
Second Anglo - Scottish Beet Sugar Corpora- 


tion, which owns the new factory. givens aes 
short time the Poppleton factory has n 
working, 50,000 tons of Beet, yielding 6,000 
tons of sugar, has been sliced. The daily capacity 
of raw Beet dealt with is 1,000 tons, and 400 men 
are employed. At the opening ceremony Lord 
Weir, Chairman of Directors, stated that the 
company made a point of being, so far as possible, 
all-British, and ninety-five per cent. of the 
machinery was British. Sir Francis Floud, 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, said he was convinced that the granting 
of a subsidy to the industry was the best thing 
the Government had done for a hundred years. 


Brussels International Horticultural Exhibition. 
—The International Horticultural Exhibition 
to be held in Brussels this year will take place 
in the Grand Hall du Cinquantenaire, from 


September 10 to September 19. 


The Artistic Value of Gardens.—Mr. Owen 
Wallis, the manager of Meesrs. Harrod’s Estate 
Department, has issued a review of the property 
market during the year just ended, in the course 
of which he remarks upon the importance 
for the house-purchaser of finding a house with 
at least an acre or so of well-screened land in 
new districts where there is a r that the 
erstwhile open country may be d by 
too close building. He continues, ‘‘ There 
is nothing more beautiful than trees, and, as a 
rule, the growing timber round the smaller 
country house is diversified . . . There 
is at the same time a screen which excludes 
possible eye-sores, and something, too, which 
by judicious and inexpensive planting can be 
permanently maintained and improved, adding 
to the attractiveness of a house ... . 
Bad building has put a premium on good garden- 
ing, for the latter may be an effective protection 
against the wrong done by the former. It is 
not practicable to buy the land immediately 
within the vista of a house, but careful and well- 
devised planting may make it a matter of com- 
parative indifference as to what happens 
in the shape of development and disfigurement 
of neighbouring sites.” While not entirely 
agreeing with the observation contained in 
the closing words given, there is no doubt that 
where a beautiful view is unavoidably spoilt, 
the best way to shut it out is by masking it 
with well-chosen plantations. 


_ Cemetery Art in Baden.—At the end of April 
it 18 proposed to hold, in Karlsruhe, Germany, 
an exhibition of horticultural art as applied 
to cemeteries. It will be of an educational 
nature, and will have as its object the awakening 
among the public of a desire to improve the 
appearance of cemeteries, and an interest 
in this phase of gardening in general. The 
exhibition will consist largely of drawings, 
photographs, plans, etc., of cemeteries, with 
designs for new graveyards or the extension 
of existing ones. The exhibition will remain 
at Karlsruhe for four weeks, and will then be 
removed to other towns, thus reaching in 


time quite a large publio. 


Kew Bulletin.-— Part 10 of the Bulletin of 
Miscellaneous Information, issued from the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, brings to a close the volume 
for 1926. The principal contents of this part, 
ust issued, include a continuation of the 
_ Decades Kewenses,’’ Notes on African 
Grasses, Contributions to the Flora of Burma, 
Additions to the Flora of Malaya, The History 
of Nepenthes laevis, A New Variety of Androsace 
maxima (A. maxima var. flavida, from the 
arid hills south of Tabriz), reviews of books, 
and the title page, contents and index for 1926. 


Importation of Elm Trees.—The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries has made an Order 
entitled, “The Importation of Elm Trees 
(Prohibition) Order of 1926,” which prohibits 
the landing in England and Wales of all living 
Elm trees from any European country other than 
Scotland, Ireland, the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man. The Order is made to prevent the 
introduction of a disease of Elm trees which 
18 prevalent on the Continent but unknown in 
this country. It comes into force to-day the 


loth inst. 
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William Willett Memorial.—We learn that 
about £3,000 is still needed to complete the 
purchase of eighty-seven acres of Pett'’s Wood, 
Chislehurst, as & memorial to the late Mr. 
William Willett, the founder of the Daylight 
Saving scheme. In view of the rapid extension 
of building in this beautiful district, it will be 
æ pity if the purchase cannot be completed, 
or if the acreage has to be drastically curtailed. 


A Veteran Oak.—The fine old Oak tree 
illustrated in Fig. 25, is a conspicuous feature 
in the dressed grounds at Brocket Hall, Hert- 
fordshire, and, according to tradition, Queen 
Elizabeth often sat under it when visiting 
Brocket from her residence at Hatfield, near-by. 
Mr. Pateman informs us that he recently 
measured the circumference of the trunk 
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20: Ipswich Gardeners’ Association’s moe ag 
Fripay, January 21: British Florists’ Fed- 
eration’s annual meeting and dinner; Dundee 
Horticultural Society’s annual meeting ; Man- 
chester and North of England Orchid Society's 
meeting. 

« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Chrysanthemums.—E. Merry and Son, 
having devoted their attention entirely to the 
cultivation of this desirable autumnal flower, 
and being successful exhibitors at Stoke Newing- 
ton and North London Societies in 1851, can 
with confidence recommend their selection as 
suitable either for exhibitional purposes or for 
general cultivation. The stock is of the most 
esteemed varieties, including the following 
selection, at the moderate price of 12/— per dozen, 


FIG. 25.—THE OLD ELIZABETHAN OAK AT BROCKET HALL. 


three feet from the ground and finds the girth 
to be thirty-one feet eight inches. With years 
the upper branches have lost much of their 
former vigour, but the tree is still an outstanding 
object of the pleasure grounds of this fine old 
estate, which includes an even larger Oak 
in another part. The photograph was taken 
in spring, when the grass banks leading down 
to the lake were beautiful with hosts of Daffodils 


and other bulbous flowers. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Tvurspay, 
JANUARY 18: Winchester Horticultural Society’s 
meeting. WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19: Notting- 
ham and Notts. Chrysanthemum Society's 
annual meeting; Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 

i Sheffield Chrysanthemum 


Fund meeting ; ` 
Society's annual meeting. THURSDAY, JANUARY 


package included :—Anaxo, Arc-en-ceil, Guil- 
ume Tell, L’Admirable, Madame Audry, 
Madame Corbay, Miss Kate, Monge, Marshal 
Ney, Plutus, Ne plus Ultra, Racine, Rosa 
Mystica, Pio Nono. They have also a quantity 
of the best old varieties as follows, at 9/— per 
dozen : Beauty, Campestronii, Cyclops, Defiance, 
Dupont de l'Eure, Gem, Goliath, Duke, King, 
Lysias, Princess Marie, Salter’s Phydias, Syden- 
ham, Queen of England, Vesta. Early orders 
solicited to secure the stronger plants. A 
remittance is requested from unknown corres- 
pene: or reference to a respectable house in 
ondon, Direct to E. Merry and Son, Florists, 
eto., Stamford Hill, Stoke Newington, Middlesex, 
or to their Agent, W. Clark, Seedsman, etc., 
25, Bishopsgate Street Within, London. Adver- 
fisement in Gard. Chron., January 17, 1852, 


a TTE serine Mes 


on, o 


the Union of South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. The list of prizes offered is a long one, 
and includes valuable presentations from the 
President of the French Republic, the Ministries 
of Public Instruction, Agriculture and Commerce, 
and a number of public authorities and societies. 


: North and Central American Plants in the 
Sloane Herbarium.—At the meeting of the 
Linnean Society, on the 6th inst., the President 
showed a series of lantern slides illustrating 
some of the early botanical collections from 
North and Central America contained in the 
Sloane Herbarium at the British Museum. 
These included a small collection of mosses and 
liverworts from Virginia, by the Rev. William 
Clerk (1729), and one of flowering plants 
from the same collector arranged in months 


according to the time of flowering; a collection . 


of Joseph Lord from Carolina (1704) containing 
good specimens with neatly written descriptive 
labels; extensive collections from Carolina 
and Virginia in 1710 and 1711 by John Lawson, 
Surveyor-General of North Carolina from 1701 
to 1711, who met his death in an expedition 
against the Indians in the latter year (many of the 
specimens bear Lawson’s original labels with 
date, locality and other information, and refer- 
ences to his book, A New Voyage to Carolina) 
(1709) ; examples from James Petiver’s 
Hortus Siccus Americanus, which was purchased 
by Sloane and forms part of his herbarium ; 
(among these are specimens sent’ from the 
Scots Settlement in Darien by Archibald Stewart, 
surgeon, 1699); and collections from Maryland 
by the Rev. Hugh Jones, who died in 1701, 
a resident in Calvery County, Maryland, and by 
William Vernon and Dr. Kreig, who made a 
joint expedition to Maryland (1698) and brought 
home a large number of plants, which were 
catalogued by John Ray. Some of Ray’s 
annotations are preserved with the specimens. 
They were later named by Dr. Solander, in whose 
manuscripts are descriptions of the novelties. 
Photographs were also shown illustrating a 
collection by William Bartram (1739-1823), and 
containing specimens of the plants mentioned 
in his Travels through North and South Carolina, 


Georgia, d&c., (1791). 


A Long-keeping Melon..—Mr. A. J. Sanders, 
gardener to Col. Giles Loder, High Beeches, 
Handcross, Haywards Heath, has sent us such 
an interesting account of a long-keeping Melon 
that we publish his communication in full: 
“ A very old friend of mine, Mr. A. Alderman, 
whose portrait appeared in these pages. some 
time ago, sent me, in 1925, a few Melon seeds 
received from his son in South Africa. Some 
of the seeds were sown, with those of other sorts, 
in 1926, and the plants, when ready, were 
cultivated in the usual way in cold pits, wherein 
Violets are grown during winter. Early in 
September the few fruits remaining were cut 
and laid on a shelf at the back of a lean-to 
Muscat vinery ; some ripened and were used, 
one or two shrivelled and were useless but two 
remained sound, both the produce of the South 
African seeds; one of these I sent to my old 
friend at the time, who wrote me a very charming 
letter in return. My one remaining Melon 
(South African variety) was examined from time 
to time; it kept its colour and remained sound ; 
just before Christmas, 1926, I removed it from 
the shelf, and as it had an odour suggestive 
of ripening, I removed it to a house, where 
Lady Downes Grapes were still hanging, placing 
it directly over the hot-water pipes, which are 
kept just warm to suit the Grapes. On Decem- 
ber 30, I again examined the Melon, and its 
pleasant odour suggested that I might risk 
sending it in to the house for dessert—especially 
as my employers had friends to dinner— 
and take the chance of a wigging. The next 
day I was greatly surprised ; the appearance of 
a Melon on the table had been the subject of 
interesting and favourable comment, and I 
was told that the fruit was quite equal in flavour 
to any eaten during the usual Melon season. 
I examined what little of the fruit remained 
and found it was perfectly sound flesh of a deep 
green colour and strongly aromatic. The seeds 
were quite plump and some of these I am saving, 
although I have some left in the original packet. 
The description on this packet reads: ‘N. 
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Africa, 1925 ; green flesh, clear skin ; one of the 
sweetest and finest-flavoured Melons I have 
ever tasted (Bert).’ As a Melon cut in Septem- 
ber and used on December 30 seems to be 
something out of the common, I have penned 
these few lines and should like to know if any 
of your many readers have had a similar ex- 
prince of the keeping qualities of a Melon. 

erhaps this particular variety only has that 


quality.” 


Mr. Robert L. Harrow, V.M.H. — For over 
thirty years, Mr. R. L. Harrow has demonstrated 
his skill as a cultivator at the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden, but he has carried out his work so 
unostentatiously that certain folk who are not 
acquainted with that famous garden may 
have been surprised to learn that he has been 
awarded the Victoria Medal of Honour in 
Horticulture. His many friends, however, 
have wondered why the honour was so long 
delayed. Mr. Harrow had an excellent training 
for the position he occupies at Edinburgh, 
& position corresponding to that of Curator 


MR. ROBERT L. HARROW, V.M.H. 


at Kew and elsewhere. He is a native of Kent, 
and his training began in the gardens of Heronden 
Hall, Tenterden; while still in his teens 
he obtained employment with Messrs. B. S. 
Williams and Son, at Holloway, where he became 
acquainted with the large numbers of plants 
then grown under glass in a high-class nursery. 
His next post was that of journeyman at Neville 
Court, Tunbridge Wells, where he remained three 
years before going to Leyswood, Groombridge 
where Orchids were made a special feature. 
Following three years at Leyswood, Mr. Harrow 
went to the Botanic Garden, Cambridge 
where, under the late Mr. I, Lynch, his know- 
ledge of plants was greatly increased, and he 
gained a good working knowledge of botany 
and of the methods of propagating and preparing 
plant material for the services of the University. 
In 1891 he entered Kew, with high recom- 
mendations from Mr. Lynch, and became 
sub-foreman of the Fernery Department. 
Two years or so later, Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour 
Regius Keeper of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, 
was, with the consent of the Treasury reparing 
to rebuild the range of glasshouses there and 
came to Kew in search of a young man to take 
charge of that department; Mr. Harrow 
was chosen on the recommendation of Sir 
‘William Thistleton Dyer. A few years later 
‘he was appointed Assistant Head Gardener at. 
Edinburgh, and on the resignation of Mr. A. 
'D. Richardson he was given that full charge 
he has so eminently justified. During his long 
stay at Edinburgh, Mr. Harrow has seen many 
changes in the Botanic Garden and has taken 
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his full share in the alterations and improve- 
ments made under glass and out-of-doors, 
while his associations with the late Sir Isaac 
Bayley Balfour and the present Keeper, Pro- 
fessor W. Wright Smith, have always been of 
the pleasa test. . 


Annuity for a Gardener.—In his will, the late 
Rev. W. D. Rudgard, rector of Longford, 
Warwickshire, who died last October, left 
an estate of over £25,000. The income is to 
be equally divided between his gardener, Mr. 
William Sephton, his secretary and his house- 
keeper, for life. 


Glasgow Flower Show.—An application by the 
Directors of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Horticultural Society for the use of the new 
Kelvin Hall on the occasion of the annual ex- 
hibition in the first week of September has 
been refused by the Corporation, as the 
Committee were unable to pledge themselves 
that the new hall, now in course of erection, 
would be ready in time. A meeting of the 
Directors has been called to consider the position, 
which is similar to that of a year ago, when it 
was decided to hold the 1926 show in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, but as a financial loss of over 
£300 was incurred on that occasion, it is probable 
that the list of classes will be further restricted, 
and the prize-money reduced so as to avoid a 
repetition of last year’s shortage, which was not 
due to any decline in public patronage. Mar. 
quees provide an alternative, but there might 
be a difficulty in obtaining a suitable site, and 
m VEDET in September involves considerable 


National Rose Society’s Summer Show.— 
The summer show of the National Rose Societ y 
will be held in the grounds of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, on F riday and Saturday, July 1 and 2. 


Horticultural Club.—The opening dinner and 
lecture of the Winter-Spring Session, 1927, 
of the Horticultural Club took place on Tuesday 
last at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Cireus, London, and was a great success. The 
company numbered forty-four; Mr. Gerald 
Loder, Chairman of Committee, presided, 
and amongst the guests were Lt.-Col. F. R. 
Durham, Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and W. R. Oldham, Esq., a member 
of the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. After the dinner, Mr. Wm. Cuthbert- 
son, V.M.H., gave an address on “ Some Horti- 
cultural and Other Notes Gleaned on a World 
Tour.’ _ Mr. Cuthbertson’s remarks were very 
entertaining, and regret was expressed at the 
close that he had not been able, owing to limita- 
tions of time, to give an account of his journeys 
beyond India; many expressed the wish to 
hear an account of horticultural conditions 
in New Zealand and Canada, which Mr. Cuth- 
bertson promised to give on a future occasion. 
The Chairman said the meeting was the most 
successful for a long time; in welcoming the 


guests he took the opportunity of congratulating 


Colonel Durham on his recent engagement to 
be married, and he hoped that on another 
occasion he would be present with his wife. 
Mr. Loder, in thanking Mr. Cuthbertson, 
whom he referred to as one of the best-known 
men in the horticultural world, expressed 
the great pleasure all had derived from his 
interesting address. 


Fifth International Botanical Congress, 1930.— 
A meeting is to be held in the Linnean Society's 
Rooms at Burlington House, Piccadilly, on 
Thursday, January 27, at 3.30 p.m., to initiate 
arrangements for the fifth International 
Botanical Congress to be held in 1930. 


Sugar Beet in Yorkshire.—The increase in 
Sugar Beet cultivation in mid-Yorkshire led 
to the erection of a factory at Poppleton, 
where work was commenced last October. 
The formal opening took place last Friday, 
when the cerernony was performed by Lady 
Invernairn, the wife of Lord Invernairn, 
of Strathnairn, one of the Directors of the 
Second Anglo- Scottish Bect Sugar Corpora- 
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tion, which owns the new factory. During the 
short time the Poppleton factory has been 
working, 50,000 tons of Beet, yielding 6,000 
tons of sugar, has been sliced. The daily capacity 
of raw Beet dealt with is 1,000 tons, and 400 men 
are employed. At the opening ceremony Lord 
Weir, Chairman of Directors, stated that the 
company made a point of being, so far as possible, 
all-British, and ninety-five per cent. of the 
machinery was British. Sir Francis Floud, 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, said he was convinced that the granting 
of a subsidy to the industry was the best thing 
the Government had done for a hundred years. 


Brussels International Horticultural Exhibition. 
—The International Horticultural Exhibition 
to be held in Brussels this year will take piece 
in the Grand Hall du Cinquantenaire, from 
September 10 to September 19. 


The Artistic Value of Gardens.—Mr. Owen 
Wallis, the manager of Messrs. Harrod’s Estate 
Department, has issued a review of the property 
market during the year just ended, in the course 
of which he remarks upon the importance 
for the house-purchaser of finding a house with 
at least an acre or so of well-screened land in 
new districts where there is a danger that the 
erstwhile open country may be d by 
too close building. He continues, ‘‘ There 
is nothing more beautiful than trees, and, as a 
rule, the growing timber round the smaller 
country house is diversified . . « There 
is at the same time a screen which excludes 

ossible eye-sores, and something, too, which 
y judicious and inexpensive planting can be 
permanently maintained and improved, adding 
to the attractiveness of a house ... . 
Bad building has put a premium on good garden- 
ing, for the latter may be an effective protection 
against the wrong done by the former. It is 
not practicable to buy the land immediately 
within the vista of a house, but careful and well- 
devised planting may make it a matter of com- 
parative indifference as to what happens 
in the shape of development and disfigurement 
of neighbouring sites.” While not entirely 
agreeing with the observation contained in 
the closing words given, there is no doubt that 
where a beautiful view is unavoidably spoilt, 
the best way to shut it out is by masking it 


with well-chosen plantations. 


_ Cemetery Art in Baden.—At the end of April 
it is proposed to hold, in Karlsruhe, Germany, 
an exhibition of horticultural art as applied 
to cemeteries. It will be of an educational 
nature, and will have as its object the awakening 
among the public of a desire to improve the 
appearance of cemeteries, and an interest 
In this phase of gardening in general. The 
exhibition will consist largely of drawings, 
photographs, plans, etc., of cemeteries, with 
designs for new graveyards or the extension 
of existing ones. The exhibition will remain 
at Karlsruhe for four weeks, and will then be 
removed to other towns, thus reaching in 


time quite a large public. 


Kew Bulletin.— Part 10 of the Bulletin of 
Miscellaneous Information, issued from the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, brings to a close the volume 
for 1926. The principal contents of this part, 
ust issued, include a continuation of the 
_ Decades Kewenses,’’ Notes on African 
Grasses, Contributions to the Flora of Burma, 
Additions to the Flora of Malaya, The History 
of Nepenthes laevis, A New Variety of Androsace 
maxima (A. maxima var. flavida, from the 
arid hills south of Tabriz), reviews of books, 
and the title page, contents and index for 1926. 


Importation of Elm Trees.—The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries has made an Order 
entitled, “The Importation of Elm ‘Trees 
(Prohibition) Order of 1926,” which prohibits 
the landing in England and Wales of all living 
Elm trees from any European country other than 
Scotland, Ireland, the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man. The Order is made to prevent the 
introduction of a disease of Elm trees which 
i3 prevalent on the Continent but unknown in 
ora It comes into force to-day the 

hb inst. 
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William Willett Memorial—We learn that 
about £3,000 is still needed to complete the 
purchase of eighty-seven acres of Pett’s Wood, 
Chislehurst, as a memorial to the late Mr. 
William Willett, the founder of the Daylight 
Saving scheme. In view of the rapid extension 
of building in this beautiful district, it will be 
@ pity if the purchase cannot be completed, 
or if the acreage has to be drastically curtailed. 


__A Veteran Oak.—The fine old Oak tree 
illustrated in Fig. 25, is a conspicuous feature 
in the dressed grounds at Brocket Hall, Hert- 
fordshire, and, according to tradition, Queen 
Elizabeth often sat under it when visiting 
Brocket from her residence at Hatfield, near-by. 
Mr. Pateman informs us that he recently 
Measured the circumference of the trunk 


20: Ipswich Gardeners’ Association's meee 
Faipay, January 21: British Florists’ Fed- 
eration’s annual meeting and dinner; Dundee 
Horticultural Society’s annual meeting ; Man- 
chester and North of England Orchid Society's 


meeting. 


« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Chrysanthemums.—E. Merry and Son, 
having devoted their attention entirely to the 
cultivation of this desirable autumnal flower, 
and being successful exhibitors at Stoke Newing- 
ton and North London Societies in 1851, can 
with confidence recommend their selection as 
suitable either for exhibitional purposes or for 
general cultivation. The stock is of the most 
esteemed varieties, including the following 
selection, at the moderate price of 12/— per dozen, 


FIG. 25.—THE OLD ELIZABETHAN OAK AT BROCKET HALL. 


three feet from the ground and finds the girth 
to be thirty-one feet eight inches. With years 
the upper branches have lost much of their 
former vigour, but the tree is still an outstanding 
object of the pleasure grounds of this fine old 
estate, which includes an even larger Oak 
in another part. The photograph was taken 
in spring, when the grass banks leading down 
to the lake were beautiful with hosts of Daffodils 


and other bulbous flowers. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Tuxspay, 
JANUARY 18: Winchester Horticultural Society's 
meeting. WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19: Notting- 
ham and Notts. Chrysanthemum Society's 
annual meeting; Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund meeting ; Sheffield Chrysanthemum 
Society's annual meeting. THURSDAY, JANUARY 


package included :—Anaxo, Arc-en-ceil, Guil- 
laume Tell, L’Admirable, Madame Audry, 
Madame Corbay, Miss Kate, Monge, Marshal 
Ney, Plutus, Ne plus Ultra, Racine, Rosa 
Mystica, Pio Nono. They have also a quantity 
of the best old varieties as follows, at 9/— per 
dozen : Beauty, Campestronii, Cyclops, Defiance, 
Dupont de l Eure, Gem, Goliath, Duke, King, 
Lysias, Princess Marie, Salter’s Phydias, Syden- 
ham, Queen of England, Vesta. Early orders 
solicited to secure the stronger plants. A 
remittance is requested from unknown corres- 
pone or reference to a respectable house in 
ondon. Direct to E. Merry and Son, Florists, 
eto., Stamford Hill, Stoke Newington, Middlesex, 
or to their Agent, W. Clark, Seedsman, ete., 
25, Bishopsgate Street Within, London. Adver- 
tisement in Gard. Chron., January 17, 1852, 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Miltonias.—-The species and natural hybrids 
of the Brazilian section of Miltonias, which 
include such well-known species as M. specta- 
bilis and its variety Moreliana, should be 
examined, and any of the plants in need of 
new rooting material attended to, as the 
present is the proper season to repot them. 
Being dwarf plants they are best grown in 
shallow pans, which are easily suspended 
from the roof-rafters. In repotting the plants 
it is advisable to remove all the old and useless 
pseudo-bulbs, and to arrange the growing,healthy 
portions afresh into neat, compact specimens, 
allowing the leading growths room to extend over 
the compost, as they are apt to grow over the 
sides of the pans and get damaged. Portions 
which have few roots to hold them in position 
should be pegged firmly to the compost as they 
will not succeed if loose in the soil. The larger- 
growing species, such as M. Regnellii, M. Clowesii, 
M. Russelliana, M. bicolor, M. Lamarckiana, 
and M. candida, are best grown on the plant 
stage in pots. M. cuneata, which is one of the 
best of this section, should not be disturbed 
until its flowering period is over. 


Treatment after Potting.—The whole of these 
Brazilian Miltonias grow satisfactorily in a 
shady position in a house having an inter- 
mediate temperature. Direct sunshine often 
causes the foliage to assume a_ yellow, 
sickly appearance, and although this is perfectly 
natural, it is not advisable to allow it 
to become too pronounced by exposure to an 
excess of light. The pots and pans should be at 
least half-full of drainage material, as these 
plants, when in full growth, delight in an abun- 
dance of water at the roots, but they do not suc- 
ceed in aclose, water-logged compost. Osmunda 
fibre and A.1. fibre in equal parts, cut into 
fine portions, and mixed with live Sphagnum- 
moss, provide a suitable compost. This open 
material should be placed rather firmly around 
the rhizomes of the plants. 


Watering.— For some little time, water should 
be afforded with extreme care, as the young 
growths are liable to decay if too much moisture 
is given, while an excess will ruin the compost 
for ever. When thoroughly re-established in 
the new material, the plants should be kept 
moist until their growth is completed. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By B. H. CROCKFORD, Gardener to THE RT. HON. LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Exhibition Onions.— Round about this date is 
a good time to sow Onions required for 
exhibition. The soil should consist of two parts 
good loam, one part leaf-mould, and sufficient 
silver sand to render the compost porous. 
Pass the materials through a fairly fine sieve. 
Prepare boxes or pots by carefully crocking them, 


and cover the crocks with sufficient rough 


material to prevent the fine soil blocking them. 
Place the prepared soil firmly in the receptacles 
leaving a space of three-quarters-of-an-inch at 
the top. Select good, plump seeds, sow them 
evenly and thinly, cover them sparingly with 
very fine soil, and carefully water them in. 
Sheets of glass and paper should be placed over 
the boxes; the covering should be removed 
for a short time each day and condensed moisture 
wiped off the glass. The seeds will germinate 
freely in a temperature of 50° to 53°. So soon 


as seedlings appear remove the coverings, 
place the pots or boxes near the roof-glass, 
and thus keep the plants quite sturdy from the 
beginning, for this is very essential to success. 
Good varieties are Premier, Ailsa Craig and 


Cranston's Excelsior. 
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Mushrooms.—Successional crops of this useful 
fungus should be maintained. Collect fresh 
horse-manure daily from the stables and spread 
the same thinly in a dry, open shed, until a 
sufficient quantity is obtained. The manure 
should then be thrown together in a heap 
to ferment, turning it at intervals of four or 
five days until it is in a suitable condition, 
that is, when pressed together with the hand 
no superfluous moisture will be present. This 
latter point is very essential, for if the manure 1s 
too wet, success will not be obtained. In forming 
the beds tread or beat the manure firmly. 
The depth of the manure need not exceed 
fifteen inches. When all is finished, a plunging 
thermometer should be placed in the bed, 
and so soon as the temperature declines to 83° 
it will be safe to insert the spawn. The bricks 
of spawn should be broken into pieces of about 
two inches and inserted in the bed, about one 
inch deep and nine inches apart. When the bed 
has been spawned, beat the manure to make it 
quite firm again. At this time, or within a couple 
of days, the surface should be covered with good 
loamy soil to a depth of about two inches, 
and again beaten quite firmly. This is most 
conveniently done with the back of a clean spade 
or shovel. When finished, cover the bed 
with clean straw, and if all goes well, Mushrooms 
should appear in from six to seven weeks. 


Asparagus.—-Strong roots of Asparagus should 
be lifted carefully and placed either on hot-beds in 
heated frames or ina Mushroom house ; I obtain 
good results in the latter. Arrange the roots on a 
bed of leaf-mould, three or four inches in depth, 
and cover the crowns with the same material. 
Keep the plunging material moist and force the 
crowns in a temperature of about 55°. Good 
shoots will be ready for cutting in from three 
to four weeks. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 

Pot Vines.—The earliest pot vines will now 
be making rapid progress; let the forcing be 
done as much as possible during the day. 
The temperature may be 55° on cold nights, 
and 60° on mild ones until the vines come into 
flower, when 65° to 68° should be maintained 
with 5° or 10° higher by day with bright sun. 
Damp all available spaces when the house is 
closed for theday. Water the vines carefully with 
tepid water, giving the roots weak stimulants 
and light top-dressings of vine manure as 
frequently as they appear to be necessary. 
Keep the bottom-heat steady at about 80°, 
adding more fermenting materials if necessary. 
Do not be in a hurry to tie the shoots if the 
foliage can be kept clear of the glass, as later 
they may be drawn down with safety. 


Permanent Vines.—Many of the cultural 
details recommended above for pot vines apply 
also to vines growing in borders. In many 
establishments this will be the first house to 
be closed for starting. See that the borders 
are in a moderately moist condition; a liberal 
application of tepid water should be given 
prior to the vines coming into flower, but the 
amount of atmospheric moisture should be 
reduced slightly. Close the house when the 
temperature is at the maximum. All shoots 
should be stopped at the first joint beyond 
the bunch on pot vines, and at the first or second 
shoot, according to the space available, on 
permanent vines. Minor laterals may be 
pinched and regulated according as is necessary. 


Melons.—The present is a suitable time to 
get together a good heap of leaves and stable 
litter to form a hot-bed for growing Melons. Unless 
suitable pits or houses are available it is almost 
useless to attempt to grow perfect Melons, and 
nothing much is gained in sowing before this 
date. Let the houses be cleansed thoroughly 
and all brick surfaces well covered with hot 
limewash into which a handful of sulphur 
has been stirred, Sow the seeds singly in small 
pots, germinate them in a temperature of 68° to 
70°, and plunge the seed-pots in a brisk bottom 
heat. The thermometer may be allowed to 
rise to 75° to 80° by day, according to the 
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weather. Select an early-maturing and free- 
setting variety and grow the plants for prefer- 
ence in twelve-inch pots, plunging them closely 
together. Crop two fruits only to a plant, 
and, if possible, both should set on the same 


day. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIB CHARLES NALL-OAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Winter-flowering Begonias.— Winter-flowering 
Begonias of the Mrs. Heal, Optima and Elatior 
type will, in most cases, have passed out of 
flower by this date, and during their resting 
period the plants will require careful treatment. 
I do not advise cutting these Begonias down, 
rather allow them to die back as naturally as 
possible. Although care must be exercised 
with regards to watering, it will be found neces- 
sary to give them sufficient moisture to prevent 
them fromdrying off completely. Much will depend 
on the treatment these plants receive during the 
next two months with regards to growing them 
successfully during the coming season. Where 
the Begonia mite is inclined to be troublesome, 
now is a suitable time to eradicate this pest 
by vapourising the plants several times during 
the resting period with sulphur. Campbell's 
vapouriser will be found the best means of 
distributing the powder, and it should be 
used in strict accordance with the directions 
given by the makers. The whole secret of 
success in growing these Begonias well is to 
keep them free from rust and mite, and I 
have found nothing to equal sulphur to combat 
both the disease and the pest. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.— As these plants 
pass out of flower it will be wise to select the most 
robust specimens for stock purposes. They 
should be cut back and watered sparingly 
for a short time; treated in this manner they 
will start into growth more vigorously than 
over-watered plants, and produce excellent 
ee for the propagation of next season’s 
stock. 


Flowering Bulbs.— Examine all bulbs in pote 
and boxes that still remain in the plunging 
material, and those that have made sufficient 
root and top growth should be placed in a cold 
frame. The latter should be covered with 
some light material for a day or so, after which 
the plants may be gradually exposed to the light. 
Continue to introduce into warmth sufficient 
quantities of plants in pots and boxes as are 
required to meet the week’s demands of the 
establishment, always bearing in mind the con- 
ditions under which these plants will thrive 
best, and so give the maximum returns. It 
should also be remembered that cut flowers 
last better in hot rooms when they are just 
opening than those that have been expanded 
a week previous to gathering them. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL or STAFFORD 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


The Orchard.—All work in connection with 
the planting of fruit trees should receive immed- 
iate attention, for as the season advances it 
will bring pressing work of other kinds. On 
some soils planting is best deferred until next 
month; much, however, depends on the nature 
of the land and the weather. The ground 
should be drained thoroughly and well broken 
up for a good distance around where the trees 
are to be planted. In some cases a quantity 
of fresh, fine soil will be needed to place about 
the roots. In preparing the stations for the 
individual trees it is well to provide against 
the main roots growing downwards into & 
cold and inert sub-soil. Use farmyard manure 
sparingly if the soil is in good heart, but if the 
land is of a poor, sandy character, mix well- 
decayed manure thoroughly with the staple 
to encourage the young trees to produce good, 
fruitful growth. In planting young trees 1n 
low-lying land, whether bush or standard 
specimens, keep the roots well above the natural 
soil, stake the trees to prevent damage by high 


winds and mulch the roots with manure. 
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Pruning Newly-Planted Trees.—The question 
«s whether to prune or not to prune trees 
the first year after planting is a debatable one. 
I have pruned and left unpruned newly-planted 
trees and am satisfied that pruning is the right 
course to adopt. Until the heads are formed 
always prune to a bud pointing to the outside 


of the tree. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Joan CourTs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Aubrietias.— Where these floriferous plants are 
used in large quantities for spring bedding, 
means should be taken to propagate the 
required stock. I find the best and least 
troublesome method is to pull the stock plants 
to pieces any time during the winter or early 
spring and plant the portions in lines in the 
nursery garden. By this method fine, large 
clumps are available for planting out by autumn. 
New or scarce varieties should be propagated 
from cuttings. One frequently hears cultivators 
complain that cuttings of Aubrietias are difficult 
to root, and there is a good deal of truth in their 
contention when the cuttings are taken from 
plants grown out-of-doors. If, however, the 
plants are grown indoors in a temperature of 
50° to 55°, and encouraged to make fresh 
growth, the young shoots may be rooted as 
readily and in the same way as ordinary bedding 
Lobelias. Plants raised in this way at this time, 
hardened off and planted out during April or 
May, should make fine, large specimens for 
autumn planting. 


Phloxes.—The many fine varieties of the border 
Phlox are invaluable for making a display 
of bright flowers, either in beds or borders, 
by themselves, or for grouping in the mixed or 
herbaceous border. During open weather young 
stock may be planted, or the old clumps replanted, 
which is necessary if they are suffering from 
attacks of eel-worms. Some of the weaker- 
growing varieties are very liable to be attacked 
by this pest, against which liming and fresh soil 
are necessary. The ground for Phloxes should 
be cultivated thoroughly and manured heavily, 
as they are gross feeders; in addition to plenty of 
well-decayed farmyard manure, bone meal at 
the rate of six ounces to eight ounces per square 
yard should be forked in the soil. The best 
results are obtained from young plants raised 
from cuttings the previous spring ; this is much 
better than dividing the old clumps, which get 
hard and woody. I young stock is not available 
the outer or younger portions of the old clumps 
should be selected for replanting, rejecting the 
hard and worn-out central portions. The 
cuttings inserted in spring should be about three 
inches in length. ibbled into cold frames 
they will form roots quickly, and later may 
be transferred to the nursery garden, where they 
will make a fine show towards the end of the 
season. They are very accommodating plants ; 
young stock may be lifted and transferred 
to beds in the garden just before coming into 
flower, without taking any harm, provided the 
roots are well-watered. It isa good plan to raise a 
batch from seeds each year, as many fine 
varieties are obtained in this way, and seedlings, 
a8 a rule, are very vigorous. 


Planting.—The constant wet weather during 
November did much to retard lanting 
Operations, even on light, workable soils, thus 
every favourable opportunity should be taken to 
complete arrears. Light, ‘well-drained soils 
present few difficulties, as they dry out quickly ; 
on the contrary, it is a mistake to attempt 
planting on heavy, wet land until the conditions 
are favourable. With care and forethought, 
however, many of the difficulties may be over- 
come; for example, it is unwise to take out 
pores until the planting can actually be done, 
„Or even if it does not rain, water may drain 
in from the surrounding soil. Where planting 
has to be done under such adverse conditions, 
there should always be a quantity of light, 
dry soil at hand to place around the roots, 
mios if sufficient, to mix with the heavier staple. 

y using plenty of light soil about the roots, 
the Plants will form new roots and become 
established much quicker than they would do 
if planted djrect in the natural heavy medium. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 
By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AMSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Bulbs in Pots.—If the bulbs were potted 
early last autumn, and treated as advised in 
previous calendars, they will be well-rooted 
and may be brought into the forcing house 
to form a succession to the earlier batch which 
is now nearly over. Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi 
and other bulbous plants provide a display 
of bright flowers during the early months of the 
year and form a strong link in the unending 
stream of flowering plants that are necessary 
to keep the conservatory and greenhouse 
gay all the year round. Lily-of-the-Valley 
which may be had in flower from retarded 
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shades of colourings, they are all beautiful 
and may be included in gardens where Ericas 
grow well. Some of the earlier-flowering species 
and varieties are E. praecox rubra, E. gracilis, 
Winter Beauty, Queen Mary, King George and 
Queen of Spain. The following sorts are, 
with us, distinctly later in coming into flower, 
but useful in forming a succession :— J. 
Backhouse, Pink Pearl and T. Kingscote. 
These plants may all be increased readily by 
layering, and quite useful specimens may soon 
be obtained by placing a compost of peaty soil 
around the clumps and securing the shoots 
to the soil by means of pegs. These layers 
should not be disturbed for twelve months ; 
by that time they may be lifted with good 


roots. 


FIG. 26.—ASYSTASIA (SYN. MAKAYA) BELLA. 
(see p. 46.) 


clumps in three or four weeks from the time 
the crowns are taken from cold storage, is always 
appreciated, and home-grown crowns may still 
be lifted and potted to furnish successional 
flowers. Freesias should be well-advanced 
in growth, but these are best grown in cool 
conditions, as, if subjected to much heat, they 
become drawn and useless. Expose them fully 
to the light and endeavour to keep the growths 
sturdy and strong by admitting air to the house 


on all suitable occasions. 


Erica carnea.— This useful Heather is making a 
fine display in the borders and should be more 
widely planted, as any plant that can be relied 
on to produce its normal crop of flowers during 
winter is doubly welcome. The rosy-pink 
blooms are quite distinct from the usual range of 
colours found amongst outside winter flowers. 
Many hybrids of this plant were raised a number 
of years ago by Messrs. Backhouse, Ltd., York, 
and while these have distinct habits and different 


Peas and Broad Beans.— Where soil conditions 
permitted of these vegetables being sown out-of- 
doors during November, the young plants should 
be carefully watched, as they are peculiarly 
attractive to a host of enemies. Birds of various 
kinds soon destroy a promising “ braird,”’ 
and mice and rate will do irreparable damage 
even before the seedlings are through the soil, 
while slugs must be prevented by every avail- 
able means from damaging the young and tender 
shoots In view of all these difficulties many 
resort to sowing the earliest batches of Peas and 
Broad Beans under glass in January, either 
in pots or boxes in a house. The young plants 
may be more or less secured from adverse con- 
ditions and transferred to their growing quarters 
when weather conditions are more in their 
favour. The growing of French Beans under 
glass is an industry in some parts, and a few 
pots of these Beans may be sown now to 
provide early supplies, to be succeeded by later 


sowings, 
B 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CRASSULA MULTICAVA. 


THE merits of this delightful plant are such 
that it deserves to be much more widely known 
and more generally cultivated than at present, 
and it is worthy of inclusion in any list of flower- 
ing plants for a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
Its season of blooming enhances its value, 
for its myriads of tiny, white flowers, borne on 
branching stems, appear very shortly after 
the advent of the New Year. 

The habit of the plant is perfect ; it is of rather 
low, bushy growth, and the flowers are carried 
well above the handsome, bold foliage. The 
glabrous leaves are rounded, rather succulent, 
and bright green in colour. 

It remains in bloom for a very considerable 
period, and then, instead of seeding, a tiny 
plantlet is produced in place ef each individual 
flower. If it is desired, propagation may be 
readily effected by means of these plantlets, 
but as numerous basal shoots are produced, 
these form a quicker and better means of 
increase, 

Cuttings, inserted in a sandy compost about 
March, root very easily; they should not be 
placed in a close propagating case, but in a 
light position in an intermediate house. After 
they are rooted they may be potted on as 
required; use ample drainage and a porous 
compost, mixed with a liberal amount of old 
mortar-rubble. For the final potting they 
may be placed either singly in four-inch pots, 
or three together in a six-inch pot. 

During the summer they should be grown 
in cool conditions, either in a frame or a cool 
house, and placed in a position where they will 
receive all the sunshine available. In September 
they should be removed to a light position 
in a house having a minimum temperature 
of 45° to 50°. When the pots become full of 
roots, the latter may be fed with stimulants, 


T. H. Everett. 


HIPPEASTRUM RETICULATUM. 


THE median white band on the upper surface 
of the dark green leaves of this Brazilian bulbous 
plant is a conspicuous feature and a distin- 
guishing character when it is out of flower. 
Tt is less robust-growing than the many garden 
hybrid Hippeastrums, the leaves being consider- 
ably shorter and blunt at the apex. It usually 
flowers in autumn. 

The scape grows from one foot or fifteen inches 
high and bears four to six flowers each three 
inches in diameter and of a clear shade of pink 
pencilled with darker lines. 

The bulb is on the small side and has a very 
little neck. Several bulbs may be planted 
together in a six-inch half-pot or pan, or 
individual bulbs may be grown and flowered 
in receptacles four inches in diameter. J. 


DIPLADENIAS. 


Ir is, perhaps, unnecessary to speak of the 
beauty of the Dipladenias, for whether grown 
on the roof-rafters for the embellishment of the 
stove, or as specimens in pots, trained on trellises, 
they are unsurpassed in effectiveness when well- 
flowered. They are, in fact, so pre-eminently 
good in every respect that space should be 
set apart for a few good specimens in every collec- 
tion of stove plants grown for their flowers. 

To grow good Dipladenias, a considerable 
amount of care and attention is necessary 
throughout the growing season. One of the 
essential points in their cultivation is to encour- 
age vigorous growth early in the year to ensure 
the shoots being thoroughly ripened by the end 
of the summer, hence the plants should be 
repotted rather early in the spring and placed in 
the warmer end of the stove, where a temperature 
of about 70° can be maintained, rising another 
5° in sunny weather. ; l 

The plants should be syringed occasionally 
with tepid water, and frequent damping of the 
floors, etc., should be practised to promote a 
humid atmosphere favourable to vigorous 
growth. 

So soon as the young shoots have made 
considerable progress, the plants , should be 


stood in a light position as near the roof-glass 
as possible to promote firm, short-jointed growth. 
During the time they are in flower, t.e., from June 
to October, they may be placed in an intermediate 
temperature and the flowers protected from 
the sun. After the flowering season is past 
they should be again returned to the stove. 


A suitable compost may be prepared by mixing 
fibrous loam and peat in equal proportions, 
adding charcoal nodules and sharp sand in liberal 
quantity. The compost should be used in a 
rather lumpy state and every particle of fibre 
retained to assist in keeping the soil open and 
porous. When the plants are in active growth 
liberal supplies of water at the roots will be 
necessary, hence the drainage must be perfect 
to prevent the possibility of the soil becoming 
sour. During the winter. when the plants are 
at rest, very little water is required. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings of young 
shoots taken when new growth commences 
in the spring. The cuttings should be inserted 
in a sandy compost and placed in the propagating 
case in brisk bottom-heat. Roots are soon 
formed and the young plants may then be 
potted and grown on as required. 

D. amabilis, a garden hybrid, is a glorious 
plant, bearing large, rosy-crimson flowers in 
clusters ; D. Brearleyana is also a garden hybrid 
of great beauty its large, rich crimson flowers 
being produced with remarkable freedom ; 
D. splendens has delicate, blush flowers, with a 
deep rose-coloured throat, borne on spikes 
which keep extending for a long time; D. 
boliviensis is a small-growing but very pretty 
species, bearing white flowers with deep yellow 
throats in profusion ; D. atropurpurea is short- 
jointed in growth, has small leaves and rich 
crimson-purple flowers. A. P. C. 


ERIOSTEMON BUXIFOLIUS. 


ERIOSTEMON buxifolius, which was shown at 
the Chiswick exhibition in 1848, although not 
common, is occasionally seen in gardens. It 
is an easily-grown subject and very floriferous 
when well-grown. 

The light pink flowers are borne in clusters 
of from one to four, along the growths in the 
axils of the closely-set, green, pointed leaves. 

Cuttings inserted early in spring root quickly 
in heat, and after being hardened they may be 
grown on in cooler quarters. 

When the plant is re-established after its 
first potting, the point of the leading shoot 
should be removed to induce several growths to 
develop from the base. If transferred later 
to five-inch pots, the plants will flower in their 
second year and, potted annually, will even- 
tually form specimens several feet high. 

After flowering, the plants should be given 
every encouragement to make strong healthy 
growth, which, if well-ripened, will be wreathed 
with blossom the following spring. Very 
careful watering is essential in the successful 
dultivation of this indoor subject. F. 


ASYSTASIA BELLA. 


Tus beautiful greenhouse flowering shrub 
(Fig. 26) is best known to our readers under 
its old name, Mackaya bella, after Dr. J. F. 
Mackay, author of Flora of Hibernica. Bentham 
and Hooker, however, place the plant in the 
genus Asystasia, and as such, it is included 
in the Index kewensis. 

A well-flowered specimen of this plant is 
very beautiful, but apparently some growers 
experience a difficulty in flowering it satisfac- 
torily. One of the secrets of success appears to 
be giving the plant a decided rest in winter, 
so that the shoots may become well ripened. 
After the resting period, the plants should 
be introduced into a warm house and with 
suitable treatment they will flower freely in 
March. 

The blooms are produced from the ends 
of the shoots of the previous season, and this 
should be remembered when the growths are 
pruned, which should be done when the flowers 
are over; the shoots should be cut back to 
within two inches of their origin, and directly 
the plants begin to grow freely, they should 
be shaken out of their pote and repotted in a 
rich compost containmg dry cow manure. 
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As the season advances they should be fed 
liberally with liquid manure. l 

Cuttings will root readily in a warm green- 
house in April, and if they are potted on they will 
flower the following season. The old plants 
should be transferred to larger pots as required 
and in time will make extremely handsome 
specimens. The roots should never be allowed 
to become dry during the season of active 
growth, and as much water is necessary when the 
plants are growing freely, the pots should be 
well-drained to ensure the soil from becoming 
stagnant. T. : 
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- AERIDES AND ALLIED PLANTS. 


MANY years ago, no collection of Orchids was 
complete unless it included examples of Aerides 
and allied kinds; now, however, a plant is 
rarely seen ; when one is flowered it is greatly 
admired. 

The elegant, drooping racemes of fragrant, 
fleshy flowers are extremely beautiful, and the 
comparative ease with which the several species 
may be cultivated makes the general decline 
of their popularity all the more remarkable. 
Although the flowers do not adapt themselves 
to cut flower purposes, the plants are very 
decorative in a warm house. 

Alas! these plants are rarely found in the con- 
dition seen in the old days, with foliage down to 
the top of the pot; an odd plant is seen with 
bare stems, a foot or more in length, carrying a 
few pairs of leaves at the top. Their decline 
in popularity may be due to their requiring 
the heat of the hottest house the whole vear 
round; while at the present time there is a 
general tendency to cultivate plants needing 
cooler treatment. 

The sorts most generally grown comprise 
Aerides affine, A. crispum, A. Houlletianum, 
A. Lobbii, A. odoratum, A. Savageanum, A. 
Larpentae, A. suavissimum, A. Fieldingii and A. 
Lawrenviae; A. maculosum and its variety 
Schröderi will succeed satisfactorily in a shady 
corner of the Cattleya house. 

From now until the end of February—not 
later—is the best time to repot or top-dress 
any plants that require it. An ordinary 
flower pot with holes for suspending makes the 
best receptacle, the plants being more easily 
managed and the roots less disturbed than when 
wooden baskets are used. When _ repotting, 
pick out all the old decayed moss, and if any 
roots are clinging to the sides of the pot they 
should be carefully detached with a sharp knife. 
A suitable compost consists of equal portions 
of Osmunda-fibre, cut up rather finely and 
thoroughly cleaned, and Sphagnum-moss, with 
ufticient broken crocks to render the mixture 
porous. The pots should be well-drained and the 
roots worked in amongst the crocks, finishing 
with two or three inches of compost, according 
to the size of the pot, the whole to be made 
moderately firm. 

Water should be applied carefully for some 
time, only sufticient to keep the moss in a living 
state being necessary. On fine, bright days 
a slight spraying will be beneficial. but during 
the hot summer days, when the plants are 
thoroughly re-established, svringing twice 4 
day is advisable, and it will keep them free from 
insect pests. 
‘There are some little ditferences in the require- 
ments of the different species, but the observant 
cultivator will soon detect. these. 

Saccolabiums include upwards of forty species, 
many of which are of botanical interest only, 
but S. aipullaceum, S. bellinum, S. curvifolium, 
S. Hendersonianum and S. violaceum are worth 
a place in a collection. o i 

The genus Rhynchostvlis includes some 0 
the most beautiful of this class of plants, and 
they were formally grown under the name o 
Saccolabium. The best are R. coelestis and 
R. retusa, of which there are several varieties. 

The cultural treatment of Aerides, Saccola- 
bium and Rhynchostylis are identical, as all 
require the highest temperature usually 


maintained in glasshouses and a ee 


moist atmosphere that should approach ae 
tion during the growing season. J. T. D. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


SILENE ASTERIAS GRANDIFLORA. 

AN uncommon Silene, or Catchfly in gardens, 
is that called Silene Asterias grandiflora. It is 
an improved variety of an old-fashioned garden 

lant, and has practically superseded the old 

_ Asterias; yet one may go into hundreds 
of gardens without seeing either the old one 
or the improved variety. I remember a good 
many years ago, @ short controversy arose 
regarding its duration of life. The discussion 
did not last long, however, as few people were 
in a position to speak with practical experience 
of the plants. At that time the writer grew S. 
Asterias grandiflora, which he had raised from 
seeds, and he had no hesitation in saying that 
it was a perennial, while others stated positively 
that it was a biennial. 

I observe in a generally reliable list of hardy 
flower seeds that S. Asterias grandiflora is said 
to be a perennial which will flower the first year 
from seeds if sown early. The writer has 
never sown it early in heat, but he knows 
that it will flower the second year if sown in 
the open in April or May. It is a distinct, 
though not showy, plant, if seen in solitary 
specimens, and is much better planted in clumps 
of adozen or more, so that raising from seeds is 
the most economical method of securing a clum 
or group. The plant grows about a foot-and- 
a-half high, and gives large, globular, heads of 
crimson flowers. The writer cannot contend 
that it is in the front rank of border flowers, 
but it is a subject worth growing and worth 


knowing. 
RUDBECKIA HIRTA. 


Tuis, the Hay-scented Coneflower, is a capital 
border plant, not too well-known, but a pleasing 
species when compared with the other 
Rudbeckias more commonly cultivated. It is 
a summer-flowerer, also, and its moderate height 
and distinctness render it acceptable to a good 
many cultivators of hardy flowers. It grows about 
two feet high only, although I have had it rather 
taller. It is distinct by reason of its downy 
appearance, caused by the small hairs on its 
foliage, whence it derives its specific botanical 
name. The flowers are of a good size and are 
of a fine orange with a dark centre, not so much 
elevated as that of some of the other Rudbeckias. 
It has received its popular name of the ‘‘ Hay- 
scented ’’ Coneflower from the fact that the whole 
plant smells faintly of new-mown hay. 

R. hirta is quite -a good hardy perennial, and 
will thrive in any common border soil. With the 
writer, it appeared to be happier in a rather 
poor and dry place than in a border or richer 
compost and with more moisture. It will 
succeed for several years without disturbance, 
if required, but if it should show any signs of 
exhaustion the clump may be lifted and divided, 
replanting the more vigorous outgrowths. 
It is increased by division or by seeds, which 
may be obtained from some seedsmen. If seeds 
are sown in good time they will produce plants 
that will bloom the following year. S. Arnott. 


DOUBLE PRIMROSHES. 


_ THERE is something singularly attractive 
mthe double forms of the English Primrose, 
and they possess an almost indescribable charm 
redolent of the old-time florists and of the old 
English cottage gardens. Unfortunately, several 
of these delightful double Primroses are now 
exceedingly rare, some, possibly, entirely lost 
to cultivation, and others lead but a precarious 
existence. This languishing of an old favourite 
is to be deplored, and anyone who may assidu- 
ously collect and enthusiastically cultivate 
these lovely and wholly English plants, would. 
I feel sure, be conferring a lasting boon to 
gardens and gardeners; some few trade lists 
still contain an attenuated selection of double 
Primroses, and for others the. enthusiast could 
not do better than to search the cottage gardens 
of old-world villages. As I write, I can visualise 
from memory just such a cottage garden tucked 
away in a Cotswold village, the air laden with 
the perfume of Sweet Rockets, and in spring 
the narrow path bordered with Auriculas 
(Bajers, a corruption of bear's ears), and 

nmroses, followed by Pinks and Sweet Williams. 

The double white Primrose is of fairly frequent 
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occurrence and is a chaste and lovely flower ; 
it grows freely and increases fast, qualities which 
are lacking in some of its congeners, except 
where they grow in the humid atmosphere so 
thoroughly enjoyed by them. The double 
Lilac form (lilacina plena) is also fairly plentiful 
and is an exact counterpart of the white form 
in all except colour. 

Collections of the remaining varieties are few 
and far between, and of them the cream are 
Mme. Pompadour, velvety crimson and very 
double ; Cloth of Gold, double sulphur: Amar- 
anthina, purplish-red; the old double violet 
and the ancient Tortoiseshell. 

I have heard of good collections in Ireland, 
and I believe that the climatic conditions of that 
island are conducive to amazing vigour in the 
Primula tribe. 

The double Primroses should be planted in 
a half-shaded situation, in deep soil rich in 
humus. It is essential to resort to division of the 
clumps at frequent intervals, for neglect to do so 
quickly leads to poor foliage, attenuated blooms, 
and eventually to the loss of the plants. K.C. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 
ASPERULA ARCADIENSIS. 


ASPERULA arcadiensis (syns. A. athoa and A. 
suberosa) belongs to the popular Woodruff fami y. 
and it is quite the most beautiful of all the Asper- 
ulas. A profusion of coral-pink flowers crowns 
the woolly growths that are about three inches 
high. This plant is most suitable for pot 
culture, and grown thus forms a decorative 
subject of great attraction, especially as it lasts 
a long time in bloom. The specimen illustrated 
(Fig. 27) is growing in a pan eight inches wide 
and five inches deep, and is housed in a cold 
greenhouse through the winter months. Mark 


Mills. 
ADONIS AMURENSIS. 


ADONIS amurensis generally flowers with 
me early in February, but is earlier or later 
according to the weather. It appears quite 
invulnerable and, although it may be found 
prostrate in hard frost, soon assumes its erect 


FIG. 27.—ASPERULA ARCADIENSIS. 


CACHRYS LAEVIGATA. 


I was once in the neighbourhood of the old 
castle of Gordon, above Grasse, amazed by the 
big tufts of a golden-flowering Umbellifer 
with very thin foliage and stately growth. 
The plant exhaled a strong and pleasant odour 
similar to that of the best incense, and this 
arrested my attention. ‘‘ What can it be?” 
was my first question. Some days afterwards, 
I met a botanist friend at Aix-en-Provence, 
who told me it was the rare Cachrys laevigata, 
a plant of Spain and Portugal, which is sometimes 
found in Provence. 

I took some seeds home, and have now, in 
the driest place of Floraire, a plant that has 
given its large panicles of yellow flowers through- 
out the summer and up to the end of September. 
The seeds exhale a resinous odour, and the whole 
plant is an acquisition to gardens. It needs only 
a deep poor soil, a very sunny exposure, and some 
room for its -upward development. Henry 
Correvon, Geneva. 

(Hippomarathrum cristatum 
known as Cachrys laevigata, but is distinct. 


—Eps.] 


is sometimes 


posture when a mild spell returns. But such 
an early flower ought to have a sheltered situa- 
tion, and I have found a dryish one, with some 
shelter from deciduous shrubs, helpful in 
hastening the bloom of this Adonis and prolong- 
ing its beauty. In my garden, it sends up stems 


a foot high bearing elegant, finely-cut foliage, 


surmounted by good-sized golden flowers. 
In some gardens the plant is dwarfer ; its norma] 
height is given by some as nine inches. There 
is a double variety with golden blooms, with a 
small centre of greenish colour. Several other 
varieties exist. 


SEDUM CAERULEUM. 


No one who has ever cultivated the little 
Sedum caeruleum in the rock garden or very 
front of the border, will venture to assert that 
this tiny subject is not worth growing, although 
it is better suited to the rock garden than the 
border. In the former, it is admirable for 
sowing, or planting out where small early bulbs 
have flowered and finished their course. These 
frequently leave bare spots which it is desirable 
to cover with some late-flowering carpeting 
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plant which will not harm the bulbs beneath, 
and which, in themselves, will be attractive 
features. Sedum caeruleum, a _half-hardy 
annual, will meet the desired conditions. It 
may be sown under glass in March or April, 
or in the open or in pots in May. It thrives well 
if sown where it is to bloom, if the plants resulting 
from the seeds are well thinned. In autumn 
the little carpet will be spangled with small, 
delicately-beautiful, light blue flowers, the whole 
plant being from half-an-inch to three-quarters- 
of-an-inch in height.’ 


SPIRAEA BULLATA. 


Or the many shrubby species of Spiraea, 
S. bullata (syn. crispifolia) is one of the best for 
the rock garden, as it is a very slow-growing, 
dwarf species; a plant in my old garden had, 
in the course of about twenty years, only attained 
a height of about two feet. It was grown 
in rather hard, poor soil to keep it dwarf, but 
it showed no tendency to surpass the normal 
height of two feet, which it commonly attains. 

This species flowers well and gives numerous 
flat heads of crimson flowers. It is quite 
hardy and withstands the most severe winters. 
Plants may be procured and planted in early 
spring, and, when they can be obtained in pots, 
at any time throughout the year, if turned 
carefully out of the pots and the ball of soil and 
roots kept intact. S. Arnott. 


SCORPIURUS SULCATA. 


THE genus Scorpiurus comprises some half- 
dozen annual plants of neat tufted habit, 
growing in sandy districts bordering the Medit- 
erranean, both in Europe and Africa. S. sulcata 
(Fig. 28) is the most desirable of them all from a 
horticultural point of view. It is found in sandy 
fields in Italy and Spain. In cultivation it 
forms a neat, spreading tuft of leafage on stems 
radiating from the central root-stock, which is 
furnished with a long tap-root. 

The leaves are alternate, broadly oblong, 
blunt, or slightly pointed, tapering to a narrow 
petiole which clasps the stem. The leaf is rather 
thick and fleshy ; its surface is smooth and glossy 
and of a bright green colour. The stem is 
somewhat paler in colour and has red stripes 
just above where it is clasped by the leaf, which 
add to the plant’s decorative value. 

The flower stems are gracefully curved and rise 
from the axils of the leaves on the ends of the 
branches; they are from three inches to four 
inches long, very slender, and bear twin flowers on 


_ short pedicels. They are of the usual Pea-flower 


type, and are about half-an-inch in length, with 
a large, spreading standard and rounded keel ; 
in colour they are golden yellow with a few 
brownish streaks at the base of the standard 
and are sufficiently numerous to make a display. 
The seed pod ig very curious, and the plant 
is worth growing for this alone; it resembles a 
pale green caterpillar covered with four rows of 
tubercules and curled like a watch spring; 
it is nearly an inch in diameter. The blossoms 
open in the months of May and June in its native 
habitats. 

In cultivation S. sulcata will thrive in any well- 
drained light soil, where it is fully exposed 
to the sun; the seeds may be sown in the rock 
garden or border and the seedlings thinned to 
about one-and-a-half feet apart. A. W. D, 


ANEMONES OF THE HEPATICA SECTION. | 


Few flowering plants are more highly appre- 
ciated during spring than Anemone Hepatica 
(syn. Hepatica triloba). Forms with blue, 
white and red flowers are frequently met 
with in cottage gardens, thriving luxuriantly 
in bold masses in partially shaded nooks 
and other places, and it is hardly possible 
to conceive anything more beautiful than well 
established specimens. The ground should be 
dug deeply as the plant sends its roots down 
deeply. Hepaticas are admirable subjects for 
planting in the north or east end of the rockery; 
arranged in groups of one colour they produce 
an abundance of bright flowers during the 
spring and early summer. 

The larger and more showy Hepaticas are 
varieties of Anemone (syn. Hepatica) angulosa, 
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and have distinct, downy, scalloped foliage and 
large flowers. The type is suitable for massing 
and has rich clear blue flowers. r 

A. angulosa alba is equally effective with 
white flowers, also the variety rosea. 

The following double-flowering Hepaticas are 
extremely pretty, having large, double flowers :— 
triloba alba plena, white; triloba caerulea 

lena, clear blue; triloba rubra plena, red. 
hese make charming pot plants for the alpine 
house. 

The plants are propagated by division or 
from seeds, which should be sown so soon as 
they are ripe. Hepaticas are impatient of too 
frequent division. W. L. 


CYCLAMEN ROHLFSIANUM. 


In his monograph of the genus Cyclamen, 
Hildebrand describes, p. 84 and table VI, a 
North-east African Cyclamen which had been 
already published under the name C. _ rohlfs- 
lanum in the Bulletin de l'Herbier Boissier 
(Geneva, 1897). It was brought from the 
Cyrenacan desert by Mr. Barbey-Boissier, 
and grew in his garden at Valleyres, without 
having ever flowered. Nobody elsewhere, but 
Dr. Ragionieri, in his garden at Firenze, 
could ever flower the plant. We have had 
it here for twelve years and it seems to 
prosper, but I have never seen it bloom. But, 
in Firenze, Dr. Ragionieri seems to be able to 
grow it easily, although he keeps it in a glass- 
house. He gave me specimens, and I hope to 
bring them into flower. 

Some of the tubers are very large; one 
measured fifteen centimetres in diameter and 
weighed more than one pound! According to 
a letter received from Padre Zanoni, in Benghasi, 
who sent me my first tubers, the plant grows 
in deep crevices between the stones of broad 
walls that surround the gardens (“ dolines `) 
of an oasis, called Giok or Girck. These walls are 
deeply cracked, sometimes fifteen feet to twenty 
feet deep, and in these crevices the plants are 
sheltered from strong winds as well as from 
brilliant sunshine. In the early spring they 
flower abundantly, and the native boys and 
women gather the beautiful, sweetly-scented 
blossoms and bring them into the market of 
Benghazi. 

From the end of March to December the leaves 
are dry and nothing is seen of the plants. In 
the winter the tubers begin to a up large, 
broad leaves, deeply incised, and different in 
form from those of other Cyclamens by their 
irregular and big teeth; the young leaves 
are deep green, but when older they become 
characteristically spotted all over the surface. 
The flowers are large, deep carmine, very sweet- 
smelling, and have the stamens exserted as 
are those of Dodecatheon (this is, I believe, 
unique among species of Cyclamen). Later 
I hope to report whether my plants flower at 
Floraire this winter. Henry Correvon, Geneva. 


BOQ GARDEN. 


PRIMULA ROSEA. 


Tuis very beautiful Primula grows and flowers 
well in peaty soil on the banks of a stream or 
lake. The sturdy stems, from four to six inches 
in height, have from six to a dozen clear rose-pink 
flowers, each with a small yellow eye ; the bright 
flowers are in refreshing contrast to the bright 


green foliage. 


The leaves are from three to six inches in . 


length, not unlike those of our native Primrose, 
but not crinkled, and only very slightly serrated 
at the edges; they are: almost procumbent. 
The prominent “‘resting bud” during the 
dormant season is quite attractive in its red 
colouring. , 

The variety superba is larger in all its parts 
and, perhaps, 4 little more intensely coloured. 
This very fine species was introduced from 
Kashmir in 1879, and is figured in Bot. Mag., 


6437. Ralph E. Arnold, 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


AS a competitive flower, it can hardly be 
said of the past season that the Chrysanthe. 
mum drew so many to the show arena as of old, 
but those who did take part in the prize winning 
were as keen as ever. No doubt the reason 
of a comparatively small number of competitors 
in these days is the altered circumstances of 
gardens generally, whereby fewer assistants are 
engaged than in days gone by. The growing of 
exhibition Chrysanthemums calls Woe much 
labour, and therefore it may have to suffer 
when labour is curtailed. 

The “‘ blue riband ” of Chrysanthemum shows 
is probably the prize for a dozen vases of 
Japanese blooms at the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s exhibition in London. This class 
usually provides a display well worth recording. 
The first prize this season was won by one of the 
veterans of the cult, Mr. Charles Beckett. 
I think it is true that he had not visited a 
Chrysanthemum exhibition for over a dozen 
years, much less won a prize at one, and yet he 
came up with new life, as it were, and presented 
blooms of superlative merit. These were not 
wanting in size—which, by the way, is a quality 
thought by far too many as the most important, 
but they were specially notable for good finish and 
freshness ; two points that come from intelligent 
cultivation. The hand of a master never forgets 
its cunning in gardening matters. 

With thoughts for the moment on the large 
Japanese blooms, I may, in passing, name some 
of the novelties of the year which appealed 
especially to me. Aloma is one of those close, 
incurving flowers, in yellow, which may be a 
trifle small from a show point of view, yet it 


is most effective and choice. a has 
blooms of chestnut colour and is ball-shaped, 
I like it because 


as its lengthy florets recurve. ; 
of its refined appearance. Scythia, too, 18 a 
rounded bloom, but in this case the florets 
intermingle, showing an amber surface as well 
as a more yellow reverse. This is a pretty 
variety. Yellow Majestic need only be named. 
Possibly we shall see examples more shapely 
if less large than those noted already, for the 
variety is bound to be popular. This sport, 
by the way, cropped up in several places last 
autumn. ead 
Single-flowered varieties come next in import- 
ance, and these did not impress me erk 
and at the early shows particularly. It may be 
the first week of November does not find many 
sorts at their best; still, my impression is the 
method of cultivation adopted is often at fault. 
Topping the leading stems at any time has not 
assisted the writer, but rather the reverse in 
so doing; too much valuable time in the 
plant’s growth is lost. The practice is to stop the 
plant twice in order to get a suitable number 
of branches; this, of course, in the younger 
stages, yet it not only retards the flower buds, 
but results in too many blossoms opening 
with an undesirable number of florets. The 
flowers, therefore, require to be pulled—that 
is, have some of the florets removed, and thus 
they lose in character. A single variety never 
opens sotruein formationas it does from & natura 
owth, thinned for show blooms, obviously. 
We thus not only obtain the perfect flower 
but get the smaller foliage at the top as well. 
A single Chrysanthemum with big leaves loses 
much in grace. i 
At two meetings, the Floral Committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Pi sub- 
sequent to its great show, dealt with quite 
half-a-dozen varieties, so fine, indeed, that 
there would be some difficulty in matching them 
from the great number of what may be termed 
established sorts. Dorothy Capp has white 
blooms ; Golden Seal is a rich, deep yellow ; Grena- 
dier, almost scarlet ; Guardsman, maroon ; Rita, 
rosy-red on yellow ; and Crimson Dawn, crimson 
with a conspicuous ring of lighter shade in the 
centre. Specimens of this variety were SIX 
inches across, or near to it, and they had perfect 
shape in addition to great substance. The 
above list does not exhaust the choice singles 
of the vear, but is sufficient for illustration. 
Incurved Chrysanthemums scarcely count 
in these times for competitive purposes, but 
the better of them are still in evidence as market 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


CARTERS FORERUNNER. —The quickest Cauli- CARTERS GIANT STRIDE.—The largest- 
ee flower ever grown. Per pkt., 1/-, 1/6 and 2/6. podeed Dwarf Pea in the World. 
ree oot ee in cultivation ow f er pkt., 1/~ ; }-pint, 2/-; pint, 3/6 ; quart, 6/-. 
Pint, 2/=; “quart, CARTERS MODEL.—A Cucumber perfect in CARTERS QUITE CONTENT. —Ti 
.—À ew . . . s : —The most 
CARTERS a a aal or outline with scarcely any neck; medium size. magnificent, tall, Maincrop Garden Pea. 
larg , Per pkt., 1/—; 4-pint, 2/-; pint, 3/6; quart, 6/-. 


than Canadian Wonder. Pint 3/- 
CARTERS SUNRISE. —The finest Tomato for 


CARTERS LEVIATHAN.—This is really the 


` Per pkt., 2/6 and 3/6. 


CARTERS SCARLET EMPEROR. — The 
champion smooth, long-podded Scarlet Runner. 


Per pint, 2/9; quart, 5/-. 
CARTERS PERFECTION.—Acknowledged to 


be the finest long Beet. 
Per pkt., 1/-; per oz., 1/6. 


CARTERS HOLBORN STANDARD.—A Cab- 
bage Lettuce of extraordinary size and duration. 


Per pkt., 1/- and 1/6; oz., 2/6. 


CARTERS SELECTED AILSA CRAIG.— 
The finest strain of this popular Onion. 
Per pkt., 1/-, 1/6 and 2/6; 02., 4/- 


indoor or outdoor culture. 
Per pkt., 1/6, 2/6 and 3/6. 

CARTERS EPICURE. —A new thick-fleshed » 
even-sized Tomato. Per pkt, 2/6 and 3/6. 


CARTERS GOLDEN SUNRISE. —A new, all- 
seasons Yellow Turnip. Per oz., 1/-; 202s., 1/9. 


CARTERS CRIMSON BALL.—Still holds place 


as the finest round Beet. 
Per pkt., 1/=; per oz., 1/6. See eee eee gen neg ee ee 
CARTERS HOLBORN EXHIBITION.—Un- . 
subed the ree strain - Brussels Sprouts. FULL PARTICULARS OF ABOVE 
er pkt., 1/- and 1/6; o2., 2/-. 
CARTERS HERALD.—The earliest Cabbage for AND CARTERS OTHER CHOICE 
Spring: sowing. Per pkt 2/= land 1/6: VEGETABLES SEE THE NEW 
ART.—Th 
CARTERS MAMMOTH BEEFHE e CATALOGUE 


finest Autumn garden Cabbage. 
Seedsmen to H.M, the King 


Per pkt., 1/-; oz., 1/9. 
SANTER AUTUMN KING A new: Tart RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 


stump-rooted, Intermediate Carrot. 
Per pkt., 1/6. 


POST FREE. 
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Boulton & Paul «Modern 
Glasshouses 
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Fine Specimen Trees with excellent roots 


ABIES DOUGLASII (Douglas Fir). 

3 ft. to 4 ft. 12/- doz., 90/- 100; 4 ft. to 
5 ft. 18/- doz.,140/— 100; 5 ft. to 6 ft. 24/- 
doz., 180/- 100; 6 ft. to 7 ft. 30/- doz. ; 
7 ft. to 8 ft. 36/— doz. 

PINUS SYLVESTRIS (Scotch Pine). 

3 ft. to 4 ft. 24/- per dozen, 180/- 100: 
4 ft. to 44 ft. 30/-; 44 ft. to 5 ft. 36/. ; 
5 ft. to 6 ft. 50/- to 60/— per dozen 
PINUS AUSTRIACA (Austrian Pine). 

l ft. to 1} ft. 12/-; 1} ft. to 2 ft. 18/-; 
2 ft. to 2} ft. 24/— per dozen 
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= PINUS LARICIO (Corsican Pine). 
VPs pao ee P, SPE, ~ pa, preven, ne J i 1 ft. to l4 ft. 9/- ; 14 ft. to 2 ft. 12/-; 
paaien ' , n BE 2 ft. to 24 ft. 15/-; 2) ft. to 3 ft. 24/-; 
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3 ft. to 3% ft. 30/- per dozen 

CUPRESSUS MACROCARPA. 

Grown in very exposed position, splendid 
plants, lifting with grand roots; much 
superior to pot-grown trees. 

3 ft. to 4 ft. 30/— dozen, 230/— 100. 


T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY. 
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Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World, 


Ree & Paul Conservatories and Greenhouses can $ 
be seen all over the British Isles, and after very | A es THE BEST AND 

many years’ wear they still bear that mark of quality, PERUT 
design and craftsmanship associated with all their lg aed fd a 
products. Let Boulton G Ois ead 
& Paul undertake your Chrysanthemums. 
Horticultural Work, and 

you will be sure of right 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
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blooms. It is this latter aspect that gives 
the greatest hope for the future in respect to the 
The British Florists’ Federation 


whole subject. 
during the autumn, gave the public some idea 


of what is being done by commercial growers 
in the fine exhibit at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's show on November 16. The blossoms, 
mostly of medium size, were splendidly grown, 
with not a floret out of place, and timed in fresh- 
ness to the minute. The past season has been 


somewhat unkind to market growers. Some have 
complained of a glut, and, in consequence, 
indifferent returns. This is so each year, and 


probably most concerns those growers who do 
not send regularly and also those whose consign- 
ments are not of first-rate quality. So far as my 
observation goes, the centres are glutted, and 
home towns neglected. Anyhow, I have been 
surprised at the prices asked for very poor 
blooms in places not thirty miles from London. 


Varieties like Atalanta, mauve; Enton Sun, 
rich sparkling apricot ; Ruddigore, bronzy-red ; 
and last, but not least, Yellow Favourite — 
aform of a most popular late-flowering type ; 


are, among others, useful additions. 

Of early out-door Chrysanthemums no 
outstanding new sorts have been forthcoming, 
although the rich yellow Madeline may prove 
areally valuable sort when tried. I hear of 
several sports of note, but as these have not 
come before the public, it is well to wait 
before writing more about them. 

Out-door Chrysanthemums have great interest 
to the trade grower in particular, and_ the 
future looks bright for this section. These 
varieties may be grown with a minimum of 
labour and the flowers are available when 
blossoms of many other plants are waning. 
It would appear that this type of Chrysanthe- 
mum is not popular as an exhibition flower, 
for in 1926 an exhibition offering prizes for them 
did not entice a single entry. . 5. 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS AND THE 
FUEL SHORTAGE. 

Few varieties of the perpetual-flowering 
Carnation will open their blooms satisfactorily 
in a lower temperature than 50°, and in most 
gardens the present fuel shortage has made the 
maintenance of that amount of warmth an im- 
possibility, with a consequent shortage of bloom. 
Certain varieties, however, do succeed in 
cooler conditions and are well worth noting. 
In a collection of about twenty varieties, the 
outstanding sort is Topsy, which, although 
the temperature of the house has dropped to 35 
and been in the neighbourhood of 40° for some 
time, continues to open its blooms to perfection: 
Rose-pink Enchantress, White Wonder and 
Mikado also open well. Laddie and Carola 
open very slowly, with a split calyx. Varieties 
that appear to be at a standstill are Baroness 
de Brienen, Eileen Low, Saffron, Peerless and 
Triumph. Other varieties, including Delice, 
show colour, but do not develop their petals 
satisfactorily in so low a temperature. The 
plants, however, remain in perfect health, 
and one can anticipate an extra flush of bloom 
as the days lengthen, owing to the retarding 
effect of a more natural wintering. 

_No doubt other gardeners with a larger collec- 
tion could give the behaviour of other varieties 
in & low temperature, and a useful list could be 
obtained. The ideal position for plants when 
fuel is scarce seems to be near a lime-washed 
back wall of a well-lighted, lean-to house. In 
such a position they receive the maximum 
amount of warmth with proportionate light, 
air and freedom from damp. 

Open stages in winter are to be preferred 
i those covered with ashes or shingle, a freer 
oon of air being maintained, whilst a 
usting of fresh lime on the floor will keep the 
atmosphere swect and healthy. 

Blooms that are tardy in opening may be 
picked when half-developed and placed in water 
at a warmer house or the dwelling house, when 

ae varieties will open to* perfection, the scent 
a : being improved. 

; ne a period of low temperature the water- 
ne ardly needed for days, in fact a few plants 
month, ore Pau watered, inadvertently, for a 
healthy. R one evs Sey n ained 
Surrey. ; » Heywood Gardens, Cobham, 
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THE RIGHT GF LIGHT. 


THE right of light is probably one of the most 
valuable rights over land which the English law 
recognises. It is to this right that notice boards 
with the words “ Ancient Lights” on them 
refer to, and it is to preserve this right that 
property owners put up a wooden screen so 
soon as an adjoining owner erects a house with 
windows overlooking his neighbour's vacant 
land. The right of light or the easement 
of light, as it should be called, is a right which 
the owner of property may acquire, to have a 
flow of light coming to his premises, and to 
prevent the owner or occupier of the adjoining 
land from putting up any building or doing 
anything else which will obscure such light. 
From this it will be seen that not only is it 
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to enjoy ? It used to be thought that when 
once such a right had been acquired the owner 
was entitled to the same amount as existed 
at the time of the acquisition of the right, 
but it has since been decided that the right is 
only to a reasonable amount of light, and unless 
the owner of the premises can show that there 
has been a substantial interference with the 
comfortable use and enjoyment of the building 
the fact that he has been deprived of some part 
of the light which he formerly enjoyed does not 
entitle him to bring an action. Nor has he any 
power to increase the burden cast upon the 
adjoining owner by opening more windows 
and so claiming more light in respect of them, 
than he formerly enjoyed. On the other hand, 
however, if the room which the windows used 
to light has been out of use during some of the 
period during which the right was being acquired 


FIG. 28.—SCORPIURUS SULCATA. 
(see p. 48.) 


a, very useful right to acquire, but if such a 
right is allowed to be acquired against an owner 
of property, that property will greatly depreciate 
in value. The questions which arise then 
are by whom and against whom can this right 
be acquired and what is the method of its 
acquisition. 

In the first place the easement of light can 
only be taken advantage of by the owner or 
occupier of land on which stands a building 
with windows opening on to someone else’s 
property ; thus the owner of a vacant piece of 
land can never claim or acquire the easement of 
light. The usual method of acquiring the ease- 
ment is by what is known as prescription or 
long and uninterrupted usage, although it may 
also be exercised under a special grant from the 
owner of the land over which it exists. By 
the Prescription Act, 1832, it is enacted that 
when the access of light to any house or building 
has been actually enjoyed for a full period of 
twenty years without interruption, the right to 
it is absolute, unless it was enjoyed by some 
agreement in writing. Twenty years then 
is the period during which the right must be 
exercised before any action can be begun to 

revent the adjoining owners or occupiers from 
interfering with it. 

When a man has acquired a right of light, 
to what amount of light does this entitle him 


this will not destroy the right, although if the 
windows have been shut up this will amount 
to non-user, and the time during which they 
are closed cannot be counted. 

If a right of light is being interferred with, 
the person who is entitled to the enjoyment 
of the right can claim damages for any loss 
the interference has caused him, and also an 
injunction preventing any future interference 


Harold Sharman. 


WILD GARDEN. 


EPIGAEA REPENS. 


THis is a North American plant, known 
popularly as Mayflower, and belonging to the 
Ericaceae. It forms a small, trailing, evergreen 
with delightfully fragrant, rose-tinted flowers, 
which are borne in small clusters during late 
spring and early summer. It was introduced 
in 1736, but is by no means common in gardens. 
Its natural habitat is under Pine trees, therefore 
such a position should be selected for it in the 
garden. The rooting-medium should consist 
of sandy peat. 

_ This Epigaea transplants with difficulty, unless 
it is established in pots. It makes an ideal and 
interesting subject for the wild garden. F. W. G. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistook Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 2. 
Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
EDITORS, 


for naming, should be addressed to the 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 


ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THB PAPBR, sent as early tn the week as 
If desired, the 


possible, and duly signed by the writer. 
signature till not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 


good faith. 
mmunications.—I/ sent by telegravh, these 
Orgent ts deste “Gard. Chron.,” Rand; or by 


telephone, to Gerrard, 1548. 


ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all panis to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 

_ Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un 
necessary delay and confusion arise when lettere are 
misdirected. 

Special] Notioe to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to radurn unused communications or tllustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 

Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the parayraphs they wish the Editors 
to ste. 

Miustrations.— The Editors till be glad to receire and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likeiy to be 


of interest to our readers. 


ECONOMIC PLANTS OF THE 
BAY ISLANDS (HONDURAS). 


HE Bay Islands are situated in the 
Bay of Honduras, that is, the part of 
the Caribbean Sea stretching from 

Yucatan to the Republic of Honduras. They 
extend nearly parallel with the mainland, 
from which the distance varies from ten to 
forty miles. Geologically, they are a prolonga- 
tion of Cape Salsipuedes (Punta Sal) by Tela, 
and of the high Omoa range which runs between 
the Motagua and Chamelecon rivers. 

The ares of the whole archipelago, which forms 
the Honduranean department of “ Islas de la 
Bahia,” is about 775 sq. km. (300 sq. miles), 
and the population numbers about 6,000. 
The names of these islands, from west to east, 
are: Utilla (Utila), Ruatan (Roatan), Helen 
(Elena), Murat (Morat), Borburata (Barbareta), 
and Bonacca (Guanaja), while south of Ruatan 
and much closer to the mainland are situated 
the two small Hog Islands (Cayos Cochinos). 

The islands are surrounded by numerous 
keys and coral reefs, and they are apparently 
of volcanic origin. 
the same, and isolated peaks reach in Bonacca 
an elevation of over 365 metres (1,200 feet) 
above sea-level, while in Utilla the highest hill 
does not even reach one hundred metres (300 


feet). From these ranges small streams or 
es descend to the sea, but on Utilla and 


Surat islands the inhabitants are entirely 


dependent upon rain and well-water. 
Limestone is the principal formation of the 


Bay Islands. The lower parts consist of coral, 
and, geologically speaking, they have been 
raised above the level of the sea in recent 
times. Many of the coral reefs, which surround 
the islands and keys, are still in the process 
of formation. The shore of the Bay Islands 
consists largely of ragged limestone which 
renders it very difficult to walk along by the sea. 
Such places are locallly called Iron Shore, or 
Iron-bound Shore, from the amount of iron 
contained in this limestone. Slate is met 
with on the more elevated islands of Ruatan, 
Bonacca, Borburata and the Hog Islands. 
Quartz, granite and sandstone are also found. 

The climate is agreeable, inasmuch as cool 
sea breezes blow almost constantly. The average 
temperature is from 80° to 85°, and very seldom 


THE 


Ranges of low hills traverse | 


does the thermometer register 100°; during 
January or February nights it may occasionally 
fall so low as 60° or 65°. There is hardly any 
disease met with at the Bay Islands, except 
for light cases of malaria at the changes of the 
Seasons. 

The winter or rainy season sets in during 
October and comes to an end with the beginning 
of March. The remainder of the year is known 
as the summer, or dry season, but only the 
months of April and May are entirely free from 
rain. During June and July light showers 
are rather frequent, and occasionally such is 
the case in August and September. The wettest 
and most disagreeable months of the year are 
November, December and January. 

The inhabitants of the Bay Islands have 
nearly all descended from those of the island of 
Grand Cayman (a dependency of Jamaica), 
the number of immigrants from England, 
Scotland, the United States, Germany and other 
countries being comparatively insignificant. 
A small number of ‘‘ Spaniards,” as the Ladinos 
or Honduraneans of Spanish speech are called 
by the Bay Islanders, have arrived from the 
mainland. On Ruatan Island there is also a 
settlement of Black Caribs (a mixture of Carib 
Indians with Africans) who in 1796 were deported 


~ by the British Government from their original 


home, St. Vincent (one of the Windward Islands), 
and put ashore at the Bay Islands. Negroes 
and Mulattoes form the bulk of the popu! tion ; 
nevertheless, white people predominate in Utilla, 
Bonacca, and in several smaller settlements 
on Ruatan. f 

English is the predominating language, 
and in spite of the fact that these islands have 
belonged to Honduras since 1861, many of the 
older people do not understand Castilian. 
The Caribs have a language of their own, but 
many of them know English and Spanish also. 
The Bay Islanders talk English with a slow 
drawl, putting the stress generally on the last 
syllable. A few of the local English names 
have been borrowed from the vocabulary 
of the Mosquito or Miskito Indians who inhabit 
par of the eastern shore of Honduras and 

icaragua. Settlements from the English of 
Jamaica on this so-called Mosquito coast, 
date back several centuries, and Miskito words 
were adapted by the colonists to designate the 
names of plants and animals not met by them in 
the West Indies. The local English names 
are, therefore, with a few exceptions, the same 
as those used in British Honduras, and among 
the Creoles of the Mosquito Coast. 

The local Spanish names are, of course, 
identical with those used on the neighbouring 
Atlantic coast of Honduras, which often differ 
from those met with in the interior and on the 
Pacific slope, and are more related to the 
vernacular names of Cubar. 

This being the first attempt to study the flora 


of the Bay Islands, the writer cannot claim 


to present a complete list of the economic 
plants which are met with. There are certainly 
to be found in the bush many minor trees and 
shrubs, utilised in some way or other by the 
primitive native population, which have escaped 
his observations. It is believed, however. 
that this paper, incomplete though it may be, 
will be found of use both to visitors and to resi- 
dents of the islands. 

Descriptions of plants found on the neigh- 
bouring mainland of Honduras are scattered 
through a vast number of publications, but most 
of this literature is unreliable and out-of-date 
on account of the uncertainty attaching to 
the names used by the earlier writers. Honduras 
has not attracted the attention «í foreign 
naturalists to such an extent as other parts of 
Central America, and the local prosecution 
of study has received very little encour- 
agement. Our knowledge of the flora of this 
Republic is, therefore, still in a fragmentary 
condition. 

Agriculture (fruit raisirfg) is the ch.ef source 
of income of the Bay Islands, but the ground is 
practically untilled, and there is not a single 
plough in the whole department. Some of the 
most important cultivated plants, as Bananas, 
Plantains, Coconut Palms, Yams and Sugar 
Cane are of old-world origin. Maize or Indian 
Corn (Zea Mays, L.), which ranks as a staple 
food in the larger part of Spanish America, 
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is not much cultivated by the Caribs or by the 
English-speaking Bay Islanders. Of the differ- 
ent species of Beans, by far the most common one 
is the Red Bean, a form of Phaseolus vulgaris, L., 
which is somewhat smaller than the Kidney 
Bean of the United States. American Kidney 
Beans are also imported. 

With the natives of the Bay Islands, including 
the Caribs, Cassava, Yams, Coconuts, Bananas 
and Plantains are the staple food subjects. 
Bananas and Coconuts furnish also the great 
bulk of the export trade. Rice (Oryza sativa), 
a native of Asia, and said to be found growing 
wild in South America, is occasionally cultivated 
in ordinary fields, without irrigation. Practic- 
ally all the Rice for local consumption is imported 
from the East Indies and the United States 
by way of the American Gulf vere The 
Bay Islanders cook it in Coconut milk. 

Sugar Cane (Saccharum officinarum, L.), 
which was introduced by Hernan Cortés, the 
conquistador of Mexico, in 1526, from Haiti 
into Trujillo, is the source of crude sugar 
and syrup made with the aid of the most 
primitive machinery. Of late, the cultivation 
of this plant has diminished considerably, 
the better class natives using exclusively 
imported, refined sugar. The juice is also 
taken as a beverage after being left to fer- 
ment, and there is also a little rum distilled 
clandestinely. ` 

Some of the important economic plants of 
the neighbouring mainland of Central America 
are entirely absent in the Bay Islands, except 
perhaps a few specimens planted in gardens 
as ornaments or for experimental purposes. 
Such plants are not listed in this article, as they 
cannot be included among the economic 
plants of the Bay Islands. This, for instance, 
applies to Cotton (Gossypium sp.), Tobacco or 
Tabaco (Nicotiana Tabacum, L.), the Castor Oil 
Plant or Higuerillo (Ricinus communis, L.), 
the Rubber Tree or Hule (Castilla sp.), Coffee 
(Coffea sp.), Cacao (Theobroma Cacao, L.), ete. 

For convenience, the plants described have 
been divided into four classes, namely, fruits, 
vegetables, Palms and miscellaneous economic 
subjects. In each case the scientific name 18 
followed by the local English and Spanish names, 
and a few notes are added with regard to the 
native method of cultivation, local uses, etc. 
An attempt has been made in each division to 
mention them in the order of their importance, 
but this has not been rigorously adhered to. 


BANANAS AND PLANTAINS. 


The Banana or Guineo (Musa sp.) was appar- 
ently not found in America in pre-Columbian 
days; it is not mentioned by any of the early 
explorers, conquerors and historians of the new 
World. During the early colonial days it was 
taken from the Canary Islands to Haiti, and 
then soon made its way into the remainder of 
the American tropics. This fruit takes second 
place among the exports of the Bay Islands ; 
it is shipped to the Gulf ports of Florida in local 
schooners, a voyage of only three to four days. 
The first Central American Bananas appearing 
on the North American market were sent 
from Utilla Island about 1870. For some time 


afterwards they made up the bulk of the export 
were obtained 


trade, and enormous profits 
by the natives, but, later, the market was 
supplied by the mainland of Honduras and other 


countries around the Caribbean Sea, and the 
Bay Islanders found it more profitable to raise 
Coconuts. In these islands practically every 
one plants some Bananas to sell, but on the main- 
land the whole trade is in the hands of a few 
North American companies who have their 
own plantations, railroads, loading facilities, 
steamers, etc. : 
The Banana requires a deep soil, a high 
temperature, and a great deal of moisture ; 
it rarely produces seeds, and these are generally 
useless for propagation. New plants are started 
from the head or rhizome, which is dug up with 
the machete (a very large, heavy knife) and 
cut up in several parts, taking care that each 
one of these divisions, or ‘‘ bits ° as they are 
called, has at least one eye. Such a bit, which 
weighs about three to four pounds, is put 
in a hole in the ground about six inches below 
the surface and then covered up. Within 
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ten to twenty months the plant will bear mature 
fruit. Each “tree” bears only one bunch of 
Bananas; in order to harvest them the whole 
stem is cut down and one of the surrounding 
suckers will take its place. Including the large 
leaves, the plants will reach a height, varying 
according to the variety, from ten feet to thirty 
feet. No fertiliser is used and very little tilling 
is done, except the occasional cutting down 
of the bush or grass with the aid of a machete. 
On account of their perishable condition the ut- 
most care has to be taken in handling the fruits, 
which for export must be cut a little before 
maturity. The average bunch of the common 
variety weighs from 501b to 751b (25 to 35 kg.). 
Each bunch is made up of layers or “ hands,” 
as they are termed; and each hand contains 
a number of individual fruits or ‘‘ fingers.’ 
Bunches of fewer than seven hands are rarely 
accepted for shipment. 


hardchran 


„Locally, the Bananas are consumed in many 


different ways ; when still green they are boiled 
and eaten as a vegetable. Ripe Bananas 
are baked, fried, made into jelly, vinegar, etc. ; 
Banana figs or Banana chips are the sun-dried 
slices of the mature fruit. 
colour, is made from the green, full-grown fruit, 
which, cooked with milk, isa good food for infants 
and invalids ; mixed with wheat flour it is alsoused 
to make bread. On account of its nutritive and 
digestive qualitiesgreat streasislaid by some onthe 


A flour, of a yellow 


uture importance of the Banana as part of the 


food supply of the populations of the temperate 
ed but it Gee Ee e 
oo consists largely of water and that its pro- 
in content and its nutrient value are ve 
Os Compared with our staple food stuffs. 
Onzemius, 33, Boulevard des Batignolles, Paris. 
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(To be continued.) 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


EUCRYPHIA PINNATIFOLIA. 


For late summer effect in the garden few 
subjects can compare with this beautiful shrub, 
which, though often described and praised, 
is still comparatively rare. 

A native of Chile, Eucryphia pinnatifolia 
was introduced in 1859, and is well illustrated 
in the Bot. Mag., t. 7067. In warm districts 
it is semi-evergreen, but for practical purposes 
may be regarded as deciduous. Rather slow 
and upright in growth, it finally forms a compact 
bush or small tree from ten feet to twenty feet 
high. 

The rich, glossy-green leaves are produced 
oppositely near the ends of the shoots and are, 


FIG. 29.~EUCRYPHIA PINNATIFOLIA. 


as the specific name implies, pinnate, consisting 
of three or five leaflets. 

The flowers (Fig. 29) are produced either singly 
or in pairs, in terminal, leafy clusters, in such 
profusion on mature plants as to produce a 
very striking effect. Each flower is about 
two-and-s-half inches in diameter and consists 
of a large, prominent central cluster of golden- 
anthered stamens, surrounded by four white petals. 

No doubt the rareness of this shrub may be attri- 
buted to its slowness of growth and to the fact 
that it is a difficult plant to propagate. Layering 
is the general method adopted, while of recent 
years many of the older plants have prodiiced 
an abundance of fertile seeds, thus providing a 
ready but rather slow means of increase. It 


seems to resent being disturbed, and should, 


therefore, be planted permanently when fairly 


young, in rich, peaty loam, in a warm, sheltered 
position. A.G. F. 


CORONILLA GLAUCA OUT-OF-DOORS. 


Or the various Coronillas in cultivation, 
the subject of this note is one of the freest 
in flowering. It is rarely out of bloom, and in 
December some bushes, three to four feet high 
and as much through, in these gardens, were 
making a fine display with numerous rich yellow 
flowers. Bright colour in the garden 18 especially 
welcome in winter, and for this reason the plant 
is worthy of a trial in the open, although 
it is on the tender side; a sheltered spot 
could be found in many gardens where the 
district is colder than the neighbourhood of 
Chepstow. 

At Castleford, the plant is quite successful 
in the open in average winters, but in 1916-1917 
the cold was too severe and the plants were 
killed. Since then, however, it has been 
growing freely outside, and during very severe 


weather is protected with a few evergreen 
boughs. 

Such a bright and useful subject is well 
worthy of a little extra care and attention, 
for the glaucous foliage is an added charm, 
and is in pleasing contrast to the wealth of yellow 
flowers. 

Coronilla glauca will succeed in almost any 
soil, but land of a gravelly nature is, perhaps, 
best suited to it. In such a rooting-medium 
the growth is not very vigorous, short-jointed 
and more woody, and for this reason more able 
to withstand a spell of cold weather. 

The plant may be propagated from cuttings 
iiaerted: during July and August; they will 
form roots readily in a cold frame. 

C. glauca is an excellent winter-flowering 
plant for the cool greenhouse, and when the 
specimens become too large they may be trans- 
ferred to suitable positions out-of-doors. B, 
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ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT AND HORTI- 
CULTURE. 


In Gard. Chron., November 27, 1926, an article 
appeared on the subject of ultra-violet rays 
of light and their potentialities in regard to 
plant culture. The whole question of light- 
therapy and treatment, whether for human 
beings, animals or plants, is now assuming 
such importance that it may be as well to correct 
some earlier impressions, and place before your 
readers exact information in regard to what 
modern scientific research has established, 
so that the results may be applied to the needs 
of horticulture. 

Ultra-violet rays treatment depends for its 
results on the application of the short wave- 
lengths of invisible light that lie beyond the violet 
rays of the visible spectrum. In the light of 
the sun the visible violet ends at 3,900 wave- 
length of the Angstroem scale, but the invisible 
rays, becoming shorter and shorter, extend so 
far as 2,900 wave-length on a clear day. It 
has been established by the researches of scient- 
ists that it is the rays that lie between 3,100 
and 2,900 wave-lengths that exert definite 
biological effect. Longer wave-lengths, up as 
far as the visible spectrum, have been shown to 
possess no curative value, and have, for example, 
no effect on rickets. 

A spectrum in which the source of light is an 
open iron arc, shows very clearly the exact loca- 
tion of the vital rays, and shows further, that they 
are completely obstructed by ordinary glass, 
such as is used in greenhouses. Vita glass, 
to which reference was made in our earlier article, 
permits their passage to the extreme limits of 
the sun’s spectrum. 

Long years of research by such scientists 
as Rollier, Finsen, Gauvain and Leonard Hill, 
working with both natural and artificial light, 
have proved that these are the rays that promote 
growth, and prevent and cure weakness and 
disease. They exercise, moreover, a general 
tonic effect on the system, whether human or 
animal, where no specific disease exists, and are 
the cause of the pigmentation of the skin, 
and increase of bodily vigour, that are 
usually associated with sunburn after a sea-side 
holiday. 

In regard to human beings and animals, 
these facts are universally accepted, and the 
new science of heliotherapy utilises them 
to the full with wonderful results. In horti- 
culture, however, the knowledge gained has 
not yet been actively applied. 

Several reasons exist to account for this, 
the most important being the lack of knowledge 
of plant physiology in relation to light-waves, 
coupled with the great expense, both in initial 
outlay and in maintenance, of artificial light 
apparatus, which, up to the present, has been 
the only means at disposal for irradiating 
plants with ultra-violet light, just as is done to 
rachitic and tuberculous children in “ sun”’ 
clinics. ; 

In regard to the action of ultra-violet rays on 
plants, information is mostly inferential. It 
is known that their physiology is analagous 
to that of animals and human beings, though 
it may function in other ways, and it 
may be reasonably assumed that light-waves 
that promote growth and eradicate weak- 
ness in one case will do so in other living 
organisms. ; 

nferences of this nature receive considerable 
corroboration from the results of plant culture 


in countries where the ultra-violet content 


f the atmosphere is known to be far higher 
than in Great Britain. In Canada, where the 
ultra-violet content of the north sky is about 
twice as high as at Hampstead on a clear day, 
a very short growing season produces bumper 
crops of Wheat. In Bangalore, on the Deccan 
plateau in India at about 3,000 feet above 
sea-level, and in Kulu and Chamba on the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas, the most extraordinarily 
rapid and gigantic growth of fruits and veget- 
ables is obtained, despite primitive methods, 
and a temperature that is no higher—very often 
lower—than our own. These results can be 
attributed to nothing else but the high propor- 


tion of ultra-violet light available ` 
altitudes. ü RA 

Moreover, fruits and vegetables grown under 
glass are inferior in flavour to those produced 
under natural conditions where the climate 
permits. Hot-house Grapes seldom possess 
the same flavour as those that produce the 
“ bottled sunshine” of France. Again, it 
is the action of ultra-violet light on the choles- 
terol in organic tissue that produces the essential 
vitamins, and hente vegetables grown under 
glass which obstructs the passage of these rays, 
remain devoid of the very qualities on which 
their food value depends. It has further been 
shown that the absorption of the “ actinic ” 
or short wave-lengths of light, which, of course, 
include the ultra-violet, by the chlorophy! 
in plants, is responsible for their brilliancy 
and colour, both of bloom and foliage. It is 
possible that the action that takes place is akin 
to that which produces an erythema or irritation 
in the human skin when irradiated by ultra- 
violet light of short wave-length, and that 
the colour and brilliancy of blooms and foliage 
increase or wane according as the vital rays 
reach the plant or are obstructed. It seems 
obvious, following the analogy of human 
physiology, that the shorter the wave-length 
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MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 

(Continued from p. 33). 

Conophytum Marlothii, N. E. Br. (Fig. 30).— 
Plant as received about -1 inch high, consisting 
of a few lax and rather distant forked stems, each 
ultimate branch 4-6 lines long, gradually increas. 
ing in diameter upwards and 2}-3 lines in dia. 
meter at the top, densely clothed with some- 
what smooth, closely imbricating sheaths, rather 
hard in texture, dark brown edged with whitish, 
Growths 3-4 lines long and 3-4 lines in diameter, 
obconic, circular or broadly elliptic at the 
nearly flat top (type F.), with a depressed 
orifice 3-1 line long ; surface smooth, glabrous, 
of a greyish glaucous-green, thinly sprinkled 
with separate dark green dots and the orifice 
surrounded by an elliptic dark green line or 
row of dots; when in active growth, if held at 
& proper angle to reflected light the dots 
(when viewed with a lens) are seen to be 
shining while the rest of the surface is 
opaque. Flowers not seen. a 

Little Namaqualand: Ugrabis Mountain, in 


the Richtersveld, Marloth 6941 ! 
Of all the species sent to me by Dr. Marloth 


FIG. 30.—CONOPHYTUM MARLOTHII. 
Natural size, as imported. Photographed by M. Fr. de Laet. 


of actinic light, the greater the effect produced, 
and this is borne out by the well-known charac- 
teristic brilliancy of alpine plnats. 

From these premises, the far-reaching possi- 
bilities of vita glass in greenhouses, in view of 
ita unique property of transparency to the vital 
rays, becorges of very considerable interest 
to the horticulturist. Vita glass has a high 
percentage of quartz in its composition, and is 
therefore more expensive than the cheap 
glass that is usually utilised, but its greater 
tensile strength and thickness enables far larger 
sheets to be used, thus eliminating the cost of 
unnecessary frame-work. It is this last factor 
that accounts for by far the largest proportion 
of the total cost, and hence, at any rate for new 
construction, the total cost of vita glass should 
be little more, if at all, than its ordinary proto- 
type. 

The results that should, however, accrue— 
the eradication of weakness, acceleration of 

owth, increased warmth (owing to the 
additional | RNa ed of heat rays that are also 
transmitted), and consequent economy in heating 
costs, and finer and richer blooms and fruits 
should more than compensate for any additional 
outlay. Science has provided the means 
and it may now be possible for horticulturists 
to defeat the restrictions imposed by our 
erratic climate, and our long and inclement 


winter. H. 


that he collected during nis expedition to the 
Richtersveld, in Little Namaqualand, this 
humble species appealed to me as being the 
most distinct in its general appearance; I have 
therefore much pleasure in dedicating it to his 
memory as & slight but grateful acknowledge- 
ment of the aid and information he has on many 
occasions given me during my work upon these 
plants. C. Marlothii differs from all kore 
species by its laxly-forked stems clothed wit. 
hard, smooth, brown sheaths, very different in 
character from the brown, grey or white friable 
sheaths that are usually found on these plants, 
and by its small, flat-topped growths, aprinkled 
with dots that shine when held at 4 certam 
angle to the light, while the remainder of the 
surface is opaque. N 
To a certain exiciil the growths of C. Marlothu 
resemble those of C. kubusanum, but in the 
latter species they are smaller, of a darker green, 
more crowded, and not on lax stems, and have 
friable greyish sheaths, and the dots are more 
numerous. 
For the illustration of this species I am in- 
debted to the courtesy of Monsieur Fr. de Laet. 
C. Meyeri, N. E. Br. (Fig. 31).—I am now able 
to illustrate this species from an excellent photo- 
graph sent to me by Monsieur Fr. de Laet. 
C. misellum, N. E. Br.—Growths small, 4-5 
lines high, 23-3} lines in diameter, obovoid, 
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Delicious Marrowfat 
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ta By cross- breeding and selection we have secured wonderful improvements in 
Garden Peas, and it is now possible, under suitable cultivation, to obtain a supply of 
delicious Marrowfat Peas for a period extending from early Summer to late Autumn, 
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A fine crop of WEBBS’ STOURBRIDGE Marrow. One of 


Section of a row of WEBBS’ SENATOR, the 
most remarkable cropping pea ever raised. the very best large-podded peas in cultivation. Enor- 
Delicious flavour; wonderfully popular. mous yielder, of excellent quality. Awarded hundreds 
Awarded Royal Horticultural Societys of First Prizes at leading Horticultural Shows. 
First Class Certificate. 
Siebel oLLLLLLLLLET ELE LTTE TT TTT de First Early Peas Maincrop Peas 
$ For V tall : | PINT QUART PINT QUART 
i F] o Ad a ry è *Webbs’ Little Marvel, l-14 it. pave 2 3 43 *Webbs’ Senator, 24-3 ft. oe 3/9 
: Owers, Piants, Fruit, : ? a nee T 2 ; 
i i. , : *Webbs’ Surprise, 15-18 ins. 2/3 43 Webbs’ Reliance, 5 ft.... 2/3 4/3 
i awns and Vine. Foce oas ai Td | 
i Borders, use free EANGST, is ta 2/- 3/9 | *Webbs’ Universal, 3ft. 2/- 3/9 
i WEBBS’ i *Webbs’ Early Favourite, 18 ins. 2|- 3/9 | Webbs’ King George, 5it..1/6& 26pkt.—  — 
H : *Webbs’ Selected Pilot, 3 ft. ... hs: a SE 
| “MAGIC” | 
; Late Crop Peas 
i COMPOUND i Second Early Peas Webbs’ Distinction, 34-4 ft. 23 43 
: MANURE : *Webbs’ Stour, Marrow, 5ft. 26 4/6 | *Webbs’ Masterpiece, 4 ft. 2'- 3/9 
: Bag of 7 3 > 2/8 : 7 = rani ‘ ae 
ag ace tek : 4 : s *Webbs’ Paragon Marrow, 3 ft. e 2- 3/9 *Webbs’ Sel’d. Gladstone, 34 ft. ta EO 46 
; 28 lbs. - 8/- : *Webbs’ Rival Ma'row, 34 ft. 2'- 3/9 n in Se l 
: 56 lbs. - ]4/- : he varieties marked thus * are also supplied in 
$ 112 lbs. - 25). : Webbs’ Nonsuch Marrow, 5ft. 2/- 3/9 special packets at 8d. each. 
$ Made at Webbs’ Manure : 
: Works, Saltney, Chester. : 
; Mr. E. BECKETT, Aldenham : For the Finest Vegetable, Flower and Lawn Seeds, Potatoes, Bulbs, Manures, Plants, see 
$ ardens, writes : : 
g “ Itis RA ra ER s ~ 
; EAn R Aret-tate: | WEBBS’ ILLUSTRATED GARDEN CATALOGUE—Post Free. 
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WEBB & SONS Ltd., The King’s Seedsmen, STOURBRIDGE. 
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We have been appointed 
the sole distributing Agents 


CARBOKRIMP 


THE PREMIER EGG-KILLING WINTER WASH 


All orders to the net value 
of £3 or over in the 
Britis . Isles carriage- paid, 
and for „Ireland, | fob 
Liverpool. _., 


WALTHAM CROSS HERTS. 


If you are not familiar with the wonderful 
results obtained with Carbokrimp in the 


Official Trials on Winter Washes, write to: 


The Technical Adviser 
Geo. Monro Ltd. 
Hertford Road, Waltham Cross. 


This wash will destroy the eggs of Aphis, 
Psylla, Winter Moth, etc. 


If you cannot obtain supplies from your 


his name. 


By Appoint ment. 
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Catalogues P=» 
Cultural Hints 
ratis 


DOBBIE’S 


CATALOGUE AND GUIDE 
TO GARDENING 


144 Pages — 229 Illustraticas. 


Send to-day 


mentioning 
« Gardeners 


Chronicle ” 
and you shall have 
a copy free per 

return post. 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD. 
Seedemen and Florists to H.M. The King 
EDINBURGH. 


CLIBRANS'’ 


EXHIBITION 


THE IDEAL ONION 


magnificent heavy cropping 
variety of handsome form 
and finest quality; a 
splendid keeper. For Ex- 
hibition or general use it 
is unequalled. 


Per Packet 1/6 post free for cash 


@ Ø d 


CLIBRANS LIMITED 
ALTRINCHAM. 
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elliptic or circular in outline viewed from above, 
convex at the top, with a slight notch at the 
orifice (type somewhat like E.), and a faint 
keel on each side of it; orifice 3-line long; 
surface smooth, glabrous, green, with & darker 
line along the keel and another outlining the 
lips of the orifice, and a few separate dark dots 
irregularly scattered over the top, but all these 
markings are rather indistinct, yet in full sunshine 
the line on the keel would probably be purplish. 


Flowers unknown. 
Little Namaqualand: Witklip Poort, near 


Ugrabis, in the Richtersveld, Marloth 6933! 

This small species is but little larger than 
C. saxetanum, N. E. Br., which it somewhat 
resembles in general appearance. Described 
from a living plant sent to me by Dr. Marloth. 


C. Muiri, N. E. Br.—Growths as received 
small, nearly as type E., 3-4 lines high and 2-4 
lines in diameter, elliptic or nearly circular in 
outline and convexly flattened at the top, 
with a very slight notch at the centre and no 
trace of any ridge ; orifice }-1 line long ; surface 
smooth, glabrous, of a light glaucous. green 
or chalky-green colour, indistinctly marked 
with irregularly scattered dots of a slightly 
darker tint, usually separate, but on some 
growths here and there connected into lines and 


THE 


across the top transverse to the orifice 
and 2-3 somewhat angular bumps on each side 
of it; orifice -lẹ line long, closed; surface 
smooth, glabrous, light green, sometimes with, 
sometimes entirely without a few rather 
indistinct separate darker green dote sparingly 
scattered over the top, and the orifice sometimes 
is very indistinctly outlined with a darker 
green line parallel to it on each side, but more 
often this outline is absent. Flowers unknown. 

Clanwilliam Division: Near Klaver, Marloth 
11899 ! 

This species is distinguished from all others 
by the peculiar angular bumps upon the top 
of the growths. Described from a living 
plant received from Dr. Marloth. 


C. obscurum, N. E. Br.—Growths 3-4 lines 
high, 2-3 lines in diameter the first year after 
importation; obconic, circular or elliptic in outline 
viewed from above, flattish on the top (type F., 
without the notch), with only the orifice itself 
depressed and no trace of a keel; orifice }-} 
line long ; surface smooth, but under a lens there 
sometimes appears to be a slight unevenness, 
glabrous, of a rather dark green sparingly marked 


-with a few separate dots of darker green, but 


the orifice is not outlined with a darker colour 
in any way. Flowers not seen. 


FIG. 31.—CONOPHYTUM MEYERI. 
Natural size, as imported. Photographed by M. Fr. de Laet. 


the orifice enclosed in an elliptic or diamond- 
shaped line of the same dark tint. Calyx-tube 
about 1}-line long and } line in diameter, 4-5 
lobed ; lobes } line long, ovate, reddish. Corolla- 
tube about as long as the calyx-tube; petals 
about 16, in 1-2 series, 1}-1} line long and about 
4 line broad, filiform-linear, obtuse, pale 
yellow. Stamens few, in two series, exserted 
from the corolla-tube. Style very short or 
almost absent. Stigmas 4, about § line long, 
filiform, erect, attaining to about the middle 
of the corolla tube. 

Ladismith Division: Among stones and rocks 
on hillsides south of Touws Berg, Muir 883 ! 

The small size, flattish tops and glaucous- 
green colour of the growths of this species as 
seen the first year after its importation readily 
distinguishes this plant from all others at present 
described. Iam indebted to Dr. J. Muir for the 
living plants from which I describe, and am glad 
of the opportunity to associate his name with a 
member of this genus. I suspect, however, 
that after it has been in cultivation for awhile 
ite size and. perhaps, appearance will have 
altered. 


C: novellum, N. E. Br.—Growths as received 
4-6 lines high, 4-5 lines broad and 4-4} lines 
thick, obconic, elliptic or nearly circular, and at 
the same time faintly angular in general outline 
viewed from above, somewhat truncate in 
side view, but having a distinct ridge 


Little Namaqualand: Ugrabis Mountain, 
in the Richtersveld, Marloth 6938! 

Described from a living plant received from 
Dr. Marloth. It is rather insignificant in appear- 
ance, but is quite distinct from all others 
known to me. 

C. picturatum, N. E. Br.—Growths as received 
3-4 lines high, 3-5 lines broad, and 24-44 lines 
thick, shortly obconic elliptic or nearly circular 
in outline, and flat or convex at the top (type 
E or F); orifice 4-1 line long, level with the 
general surface, not at all depressed ; surface 
smooth, glabrous, purple on the sides, the top 
grey-green, prettily and rather copiously marked 
and the orifice outlined with dark green or purple, 
stout, irregular lines or chains of connected 
dots, which are more or less connected together 
in an irregular manner, but form no definite 
pattern. Flowers not seen. 

Clanwilliam Division: Between Clanwilliam 
and Citrusdale, Miss Foote ! 

I have to thank Professor R. H. Compton 
for this very distinct species, which he informs 
me was discovered by Miss V. J. Foote, a former 
assistant in Kirstenbosch Botanic Garden. 

It is one of the prettiest species known to me, 
and is easily recognised by the top of the growths 
being flat and covered with irregularly branched 
and connected rather thick lines of dark green 
or purple, according to exposure to sunshine. 


N. E. Brown 
i (To be continued.) 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A French Book on the Chrysanthemum. 


Tats little brochure*, written in a helpful 
and practical style by one of the foremost 
French Chrysanthemum growers—Monsieur J. 
Lochot—will doubtless find a welcome with many 
hundreds of amateurs and small market growers 
of that most popular flower, the Chrysanthe- 
mum. Without being very ambitious (at ten 
francs it could scarcely be what publishers call 
“ sumptuous ”), it covers the ground amply, 
the text being greatly assisted by a number of 
good diagrams, and some photographic repro- 
ductions which are not quite so good. The 
various stages of cultivation are fully described 
and reasons for and against the different methods 
commonly employed are adequately discussed. 
As regards the comparative merits, for pot 
culture, of cuttings taken from pot plants 
or from the open ground, the author favours 
the latter, as being hardier and easier to manage, 
especially in the case of rather tender varieties, 
As, in France, the great bulk of pot Chrysanthe- 
mums are disposed of for the festival of All 
Saints (the lst of November), the great object 
of market cultivation is to have the plants 
nicely in flower at the end of October, and every 
operation is timed to produce this result. 

The subject of pests and diseases is fully dealt 
with, and some useful diagrams are included 
in this section. We are glad to note that the 
author lays stress on the useful part played by 
wild birds in keeping down insect pests, and on 
the folly of taking too severe measures against 
sparrows, which frequently have the effect of 
destroying valuable bird-allies. A few hints 
on decorating, and a list of the best varieties, 
bring to an end this serviceable little volume, 
which reflects great credit on author and pub- 
lishers alike. 


Blumen im Hause. 


THis volume of nearly three hundred Pagesf 
treats in an exhaustive manner of the subject 
of flower decoration in the house, and touches 
also on other matters which may be considered 
more or less cognate to the original theme. 
The author, Herr Willy Lange, is well-known in 
German horticultural circles as a writer of a 
number of books, alone and in collaboration. 
He 18 a nature-lover first and foremost; a 
technician of the first rank, and a successful 
garden-architect. All his conceptions of design 
are based on his passion for nature, and his 
influence on horticulture in Germany has, of 
late years, been considerable. Blumen im Hause 
ig not merely a text book on flower decoration ; 
in the twenty or so pages of notes in which the 
author, as it were, “lets himself go,” he strays 
considerably outside the main purpose of the 
book, and discourses entertainingly on all sorts 
of subjects—the rococo in decoration, Japanese 
art, the pentagram in Nature, Mendelism 
and mutation, the nature of “ style,” and the 
anthropological concept of life. In the main 
portion of the work, however. the subject is 
closely adhered to, and the text is supplemented 
by a generous collection of photographic illus- 
trations showing the use of flower decoration 
for every possible occasion. The author writes 
delightfully in one of his notes on the Japanese 
methods, and gives many charming drawings 
of Japanese flower decorations. These, however, 
have the unfortunate effect of making the photo- 
graphs appear inferior and inartistic, especially 
such illustrations as Fig. 35, in which a plaid 
shawl forms part of a general effect in which 
Lilies and Roses are thickly massed together ; 
Fig. 34, bowls of Narcissus bulbs with immensely 
long stems, like reeds, the tiny blooms at the 
top almost invisible ; and 38, in which a Bamboo 
stem is shown, stuffed with Roses in a way which 
would tempt a Japanese floral artist to commit 
hara-kiri. More pleasing, because more un- 
affected, is a “‘ gift-table ”? (Fig. 44) in typically 


Le Chrysanthème. par J. Lochot. Paris, Librairie 
Agricole de la Maison Rustique, 26, rue Jacob. Price 
10 francs (for England, 12 francs). 

+ Blumen im Hause. von Willy Lange. Leipzig, Verlag 
von J. J. Weber, RM. 18,00. 
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German fashion, in which a birthday candle- 
cake and a basket of eggs look comfortably 
at home with stiff bowls of Tulip bulbs and a 
Cactus plant, while festoons of green foliage 
round the edge of the white table cloth add a 
softening effect. 

There is no doubt that books on the subject 
of flower decoration are needed, and it is a 
pity that so few people think it worth while to 
write on so important and so interesting a 
subject. Herr Lange's book will, without doubt, 
receive a warm welcome in Germany, where 
his work in the realm of garden-planning is 
already so well-known. It may be noted, 
however, that in spite of the influence of Lange 
and other nature-lovers, decoration in Germany 
still suffers from over elaboration ; frequently 
half or a third of the flowers used would look 
better, because they could be more lightly and 
naturally arranged. Without slavishly trying 
to imitate Japanese and Chinese decorative 
designs (which would be unsuitable to the 
present European style of furnishing) much can 
be learnt from them, and most of all the fact 
that if each flower and leaf is made to yield 
its best effect, very little “ massing ° will be 
required, ‘‘ Massing ” is fatal to art in nearly 
all schemes of floral arrangement; but it is 
easy, and is therefore likely to persist. 

The book is well-printed on art paper, strongly 
bound in covers of an appropriate moss-green 
colour, and contains a number of good coloured 
plates as well as black and white illustrations. 
The general appearance and get-up is attractive, 
and altogether, Blumen im Hause forms a notable 
addition to European garden literature. 
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EMULSIFIED OILS FOR THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF INSECT EGGS. 


Ir has generally been assumed, at any rate, 
in this country, that any chemical which could 
be used on growing fruit trees, even in the 
dormant period, as a means for the destruction 
of insect eggs, atsuch a strength as to be effective, 
would have a very detrimental effect upon the 
tree itself. Experiments carried out on large 
scales during the past two or three seasons, 
however, have shown that this assumption 
is somewhat erroneous. 

Lime-sulphur, caustic soda and caustic lime 
have been extensively used during recent years 
in the dormant period, but it is very much 
open to question whether any have really 
substantiated the claims originally put forward 
as regards actual egg destruction, Unques- 
tionably they are excellent specifics for cleansing 
the trees by the destruction of Moss, Lichen, 
ete.. which act as hibernating quarters for both 
pests and certain diseases. 

Lime, when applied hot, and freshly slaked, 
and as thickly as it is possible to spray with, 
does appear to either retard or prevent the 
hatching out of certain eggs. But cases have 
been frequently observed where the young larvae 
have managed to extricate themselves from 
eggs apparently well-covered with a good layer. 
“ Case-hardening,’ however, cannot be taken 
as direct chemical destruction of the eggs. 

lime-sulphur solution, although cer- 


Again, ph : 
tainly caustic in its action, only appears to 
leave a finely divided film deposit of sulphur, 


which is not likely to disintegrate the chitinous 
covering of which the outer shell of the egg is 
composed. In the case of caustic soda, the 
final deposit, after exposure to air, will be 
carbonate of soda, which is readily soluble in 
water, so that causticity will rapidly disappear. 
The strength at which caustic soda is generally 
used would not be sufficient to cause a rapid 
breaking down of the egg chiten before car- 
honation takes place. Tt ix, therefore, quite 
possible, with both lime-sulphur and caustic 
soda. that a stifling and case-hardening effect 
is produced which may either retard the ultimate 
hatching out of the egg, or even prevent this 
process taking place altogether. 

On the continent, during the Jast few years, 


considerable attention has been devoted to 
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the use of oil emulsions, particularly for spraying 
in the dormant season. The use of these 
emulsions has been adopted not only for the 
destruction of scale and hibernating insects, 
but as a means of egg destruction. The class 
of oils used varies somewhat in character, 
but generally speaking, those obtained from the 
distillation of tar seem to be favoured, probably 
on account of their plentiful supplies and com- 
paratively low cost of production. It has been 
shown by various workers in the field of econ- 
omic entomology that oils, having a boiling 
point above 250°C., show a gradual diminution 
in insecticidal value with increase in boiling 
point, but there is reason to believe that this 
property may be only characteristic of certain 
oils. Recent work carried out has certainly 
indicated that oils for this class of work must be 
of a definite specification, and that all fractions 
of tar distillates are not necessarily efficient 
as egg destroyers. 

Another extremely important factor is the 
complete emulsification of the oils, so that the 
resulting product is water miscible, otherwise 
there is considerable risk of subsequent damage 
to the spraved trees. In the United States 
the proportion of oil emulsion to water for 
spraving purposes varies with the different 
makes, but in all cases a much higher con- 
centration is necessary than growers have hither- 
to used in this country, ranging from five per 
cent. to ten per cent. There seems little doubt 
that some insects’ eggs are more resistant to 
this treatment than others, particularly those of 
the Winter Moth (Cheimatobia  brumata). 
This may be due to the difference in thickness 
of the chitinous covering of the egg. The 
action of these emulsions seems to indicate a 
gradual disintegration of the chitinous covering, 
with absorption of the oils inside the egg, causing 
a coagulation of the contained protoplasm. 


Recent work carried out in France and 
Germany has shown that the fraction obtained 
in the distillation of tar, known as green or 
anthracene oils, possesses very high egg-destroy- 
ing properties when used as an emulsion. 
There is, however, one drawback in regard 
to this class of oil; its composition varies 
to an extent depending upon the class of coal 
used in the making of the tar. This has been 
borne out by the experiences with this oil in 
this country, and, in consequence, varied results 
in egg-killing have been recorded. 

In the trade the various fractions obtained 
during the distillation process are designated 
as a general rule, as ammoniacal liquor, light 
oils, creosote oils, heavy oils and anthracene oils, 
and the quality of these is largely determined 
by the temperature of carbonisation of the coal 
during the “coking ° process, and the sub- 
sequent fractionation of the tar. Coke-oven 
tar differs somewhat from gas-works tar, 
because in the former the main object is to 
secure a8 high a yield of chemical bye-products, 
such as sulphate of ammonia, benzol. ete., as 
possible, leaving as a residue a very hard and 
compact variety of coke which is used in the 
smelting of iron, ete. In the manufacture of 
gas-works tar the object is to obtain as high a 
vield of coal gas as possible which will give a 
maximum heating value in British Thermal 
Units or Therms, with a minimum of tar. 


In the fractionation or distillation of tar 
the temperature rises; the first portions of the 
distillate contain water with which the tar is 
always contaminated to a greater or lesser extent, 
and depending upon the extent of any previous 
dehydrating process. As the temperature 
increases the lighter and more volatile oils begin 
to distil over and comprise light paraffin hydro- 
carbons, carbon bisulphide, thiophene, benzene, 
toluene, and other benzoid aramaic hydro- 
carbons: the fractions have fairly well defined 
boiling points, and this offers a means of separa- 
ting them during the first distillation process 
which is usually followed by a further redis- 
tillatian of some of the lighter boiling fractions. 

Between three and four hundred substances 
have been found in coal tar of which about 
150 have been estimated and ninety or so 
have been definitely isolated. These substances 
can be broadly divided into neutral bodies, 
acid oils and basie substances, and each are 
characterised by the absence or presence of 
oxygen, sulphur or nitrogen. It is a remarkable 
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fact that out cf the large number of substances 
present in tar, only four appear to have been 
obtained in a state of high degree of purity 
on a large factory scale. They are: benzene, 
toluene, naphthalene and phenol. The creosote 
oils contain anything up to forty to fifty per 
cent. of what are known as the phenols, of which 
carbolic acid boiling at 183-4°C. is the lowest 
number of the series, together with a certain 
amount of creosote salts or naphthalene. 

The phenols or cresols form the basis of most 
of the modern disinfectant solutions used to-day, 
and have played an important part as winter 
washes in the past. Under laboratory conditions 
a seven-and-a-half per cent solution of emulsified 
cresylic acid (cresol) has been found to give 
100 per cent. kill of silk worm eggs, but under 
out-door conditions the results have been most 
disappointing. This is, no doubt, due to either 
the vaporisation of the thin film of oil from the 
egg surface over a period of time, or to the 
washing off of the emulsion by rain soon after 
spraying, and before it has had an opportunity 
of drying out. This may explain the inefficacy 
of ordinary emulsified creosote oil as an ovicide 
under commercial conditions. Theodore Parker. 


(To be continued). 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


BUCAREST FLOWER SHOW. 

AT the annual show of fruit and flowers 
which was held in Parcul Carol, on October 31 
to November 4, 1926, much regret was expressed 
at the absence of H.M. The King of Roumania, 
owing to illness, and H.M. Queen Marie, who was 
away in America, as this is a great fète and 
exhibition for Bucarest, which is looked forward 
to for many months. The weather was splendid, 
the temperature being 30° Réaumur in the shade. 
The Roumanian Horticultural Society had the 
pleasure of the presence of H.R.H. Princess 
Elena, who opened the show, and was conducted 
round by the President, Mr. Charles Farando, 
and Mr. Garoflid, Minister of Agriculture. Mr. 
Businocescu, Mr. G. Nicoleanu, General Coanda, 
General Condescu, Princess Bibesco, and the 
Austrian Minister and M. Savian Badulescu 
were also present. 

The attendance was large and resulted in 
a good balance on the right side, which was 
very acceptable as the society desires to build a 
hall in which to hold its shows at any time in 
Bucarest. Every year the show becomes 
more interesting as some new novelty or different 
arrangement takes the public eye. This year 
vegetables were much more largely shown, 
and great credit was given to the Army and the 
Schools for the quality of vegetables they 
displayed. It was regrettable, however, that 
so few private gardens were represented, along 
with the nurserymen, to encourage gardening 
in Roumania. 

The principal exhibits were from the gardens 
of the Palace of Mogosoéa, H.H. Prince G. V. 
Bibesco, managed by Mr. J. W. Funge, who 
takes a keen interest in introducing new plants 
into Roumanian gardens, and succeeded on 
this occasion with a grand display of Carnations 
on a table of five metres length, with one end 
filled with new Dahlias. Grapes were also shown 
in style and quality that has never before been 
equalled in Roumania ; the varieties were 
Marshal Gallien. Gros Colmar, Muscat of 
Alexandria, Madresfield Court and Lady Downe s 
Seedling (Gold Medal). M.M. Stefan and 
Auton Demitrievici, nurserymen, showed a 
finely arranged group of Begonias, Ficus, 
Asparagus varieties, and very large pink Chry- 
santhemums (Gold Medal). Mr. Toma Kraus, 
Carnation specialist, Codlea, Brasov, showed 
Carnations in great variety and good form 
mixed with Cyclamens, and edged with Ferns 
(Gold Medal). M.M. John Preidt and Co., 
had a grand display of Cyclamens with Lilium 
longiflorum (Gold Medal). Mr. J. Ollerer, 
Targul Mures, made a fine show with Primula 
obconica, very large and well-grown, edged with 
Cyclamens carrying over fifty blooms on one 
plant (Gold Medal). Mr. Théophile Scheidegger. 
nurseryman, Bucarest, displayed a round group 
of the finest decorative plants, well-arranged, 
including many new varieties (Gold Medal). 
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From the Royal P 


alace gardens, managed by 


Mr. F. Rebhuhn, came an exhibit that filled the 
whole end of the chief pavilion; ıt consisted of 


decorative plants, groups of Cyclamen, Primulas, 
and some very fine white Bouvardias (Hors 
‘oncours). Mr. Alois Kaurek, Bucarest, put up 
a very fine arrangement of packets of seeds, 
conserved fruits and different kinds of imple- 


s (Gold Medal). 
cece No. II eee Messrs. Charles 
Farando and_ Sons, Bucarest, filled one 
side with Palms, Ferns, and other foliage 
lants, also groups of Chrysanthemums of 

and colour; great credit jis 


great size eo 
due to their Chrysanthemum specialist 
Mr. Maes, who, year after year, brings his 


plants to perfect condition. The varieties 
included Kara Dow, Paul Oudot. Mrs. Kelly, 
Pink Turner, Captain Fox and Ville de Paris. 
This firm also showed fruit trees in good, clean 
condition (Gold Medal and Compliments). 
The rest of the Pavilion was filled with vegetables 
of good quality by the Horticultural Schools 
and the Army Vegetable Department. 

The third Pavilion was entirely filled with 
fruits grown out-of-doors ; the quality was very 
good indeed, but many of the exhibits were 
poorly arranged. Awards were given according 


to merit. J. W. 
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PEAR GLOU MORCEAU. 

AT the present time this Pear stands out 
as one of the most valuable fruits, and its habit 
of ripening slowly is not the least of its virtues. 
A tree I have on a west wall never fails to 
produce a crop which usually requires some 
thinning. Both in France and in this country 
this variety is not considered one of the hardiest, 
but this question-begging word has to be care- 
fully considered. Trees in the open do not, 
with me, produce good fruit, but the variety is 
hardy in the sense that with the protection of 
a wall, fruit can be produced quite well, even 
in the north. I have recently had very fine 
specimens sent me from a correspondent in 
Aberdeen, who finds it one of his most reliable 
varieties. It would be interesting to know if 
any of your readers have been successful so 
far north as this. Edward <A. Bunyard, 
Maidstone, 

APPLE NORFOLK BEAUTY. 


NORFOLK Beauty is an excellent culinary 
Apple, in season from October to December ; 
the fruits are large, of a rich golden tint and 
somewhat resemble Warner's King in general 
appearance, but are of a richer colour. 

_ The tree makes a fine bush or pyramid and 
is a regular cropper ; it is self-sterile. 

This fine Apple was raised by Mr. Allen, 
of Gunton Park, from Waltham Abbey Seedling 
crossed with Warner’s King, and it has proved, 
in the west of England, a variety of great 
value. Ralph E. Arnold. | 


APPLE ALLINGTON PIPPIN. 


ALLINGTON Pippin is, in many districts, 
a really good dessert Apple, but although it 
crops and grows well here, its flavour is second 
rate, and only pressure of other work has 
prevented me from heading our trees back 
and grafting them with another sort. 

About a vear ago, I was remarking this to a 
friend of mine who had also formed the same 
opinion of it, and he advised me to use the fruits 
for cooking as he had done. I am more than 
pleased that I followed his advice, as I find the 
fruits are excellent when used this wav. T. B., 
Newbury. 

APPLE ARTHUR TURNER. 


Tais variety of Apple is one of the best of the 
newer culinary sorts, and gained the R.H.S. 
Award of Merit on September 24, 1912. 

The fruits are somewhat conical in shape and 
about as large as those of Lord Grosvenor. 
Fhe tree makes robust growth and crops freely ; 
the fruits are in season from November to Decem- 
her. The quality of this new Apple when cooked 
13 exceptionally good, and the variety may be 
recommended to those who intend to add a few 
new Borts to their collections. T. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


COMMON SCAB OF POTATOS. 


Common Scab of the Potato spoils the appear- 
ance of the tuber and affects, to some extent, 
the cropping capacity of the plants. I have 
never encountered any kind of soil treatment 
which is remedial, and spraying is out of the 
question. As the malady was rather prevalent 
in the soil of a demonstration plot under my 
charge, I decided, early last year, to plant the 
seed tubers on humus in the hope that this 
material would act as a decoy for the fungus. 
Well-rotted leaf-mould was conveyed from 
a wood near-by and spread in the rows at planting 
time. The tubers were planted on this material 
and the crop, when lifted, was almost free from 
scab. There was scab here and there on the 
tubers, but it had to be looked for. The food 
in the leaf-mould was supplemented by a dressing 
of inorganic fertilisers. 

Great credit is due to Dr. Millard of Leeds 
University for his work in this connection, 
and to him I am indebted for the knowledge of 
the treatment which I possess. Lawn mowings 
are said to have the same beneficial effect 
as leaf-mould, and as grass mowings are plentiful 
in most gardens, there seems to be no reason 
why gardeners should be troubled with common 
scab on their Potatos. Geo. H. Copley, N.D.H. 


EARLY CARROTS IN FRAMES. 


In the production of early crops of Carrots 
under glass a mild, long-lasting hot-bed is essen- 
tial, for, while the assistance of artificial warmth 
is necessary, at no time should the heat be 
very strong. Moderately dry leaves furnish 
excellent material for a hot-bed, and those who 
have an ample supply may employ them 
exclusively, but where stable manure can be 
obtained, it should be brought into requisition 
and used in conjunction with the leaves. Where 
leaves are not available, some little additional 
care will be necessary in the formation of 
the beds, because of the tendency of stable 
manure to ferment quickly, and as soon lose its 
heat, to the detriment of the crop. In this case, 
it is wise to collect any available littery material 
and other garden refuse to mix with the manure. 
Adding such refuse to other fermenting material 
is, it may be added, an excellent way of convert- 
ing it into manure and rendering it available 
as a dressing for the kitchen garden or flower 
borders later. 

Leaves alone do not require any preparation, 
and they may be formed into beds direct from 
the heap, be covered at once with soil, and the 
seeds sown without any risk of injurious results. 
With stable manure and litter some preparation 
will be necessary to ensure thorough mixing, 
but, if the material is well shaken out when 
thrown into a heap, once turning should suffice 
to bring it to a suitable condition for use. 
At this season of the year it does not often 
happen that fermenting materials will require 
moistening when being prepared for the beds, 
but if there is any tendency to dryness it will 
be necessary to sprinkle it with water when 
building up the heap. In preparing beds in 
brick-built pits it will suffice to fill them to within 
about six inches of the glass with the fermenting 
material, taking care that this is thoroughly 
consolidated, to ensure a steady and lasting 
warmth and prevent undue sinking of the surface 
from the glass. The beds for portable frames 
should be made large enough to project two 
feet beyond the edges of the frame, as a more 
uniform heat will then be maintained. 

Immediately on the formation of the bed 
the frame should be placed in position and the 
surface covered with about six inches of light 
and moderately rich soil. Old, sandy soil 
from the potting shed. to which a little clean 
leaf-soil may be added, answers admirably 
for this purpose. The seeds may be sown 
broadcast or in drills, but broadcast is the more 
economical system if sown regularly and not 
too thickly. 

The management. of the frames after sowing 
is a very simple matter and may be summed up 
in a few words. Until the plants begin to make 
their appearance, no ventilation will be required 
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beyond what is necessary to allow excessive 
atmospheric moisture to escape. Subsequent 
moderate ventilation will be required when 
the weather is favourable. It follows, as a 
matter of course, that the soil must be main- 
tained in a moist condition without being at any 
time excessively wet, and that the frame must 
be covered with mats or other protective material 
in frosty weather. The best varieties for frame 
culture are Early Gem, Inimitable Forcing, 
Earliest French Horn and Golden Ball. W. 


Auton. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE 


Failure with Celery.—With reference to the 
letter by E.O., Stockbridge, in your issue of January 
1, it may interest some of your readers to hear 
how my gardener, Mr. C. Crane, successfully 
fought the disease here. Our soil is clay, 
well broken up and mixed with burnt garden 
refuse. The seeds (Sutton’s A.1., red; Dwarf 
Gem, white ; and Solid White) were sown in the 
early spring. The earliest seedlings were pricked 
out into boxes, and the second batch on a hot- 
bed ; in both cases the tap-root of each seedling 
was removed. Disease broke out in both lots 
and the diseased leaves were pricked off. In 
due course, the Celery was planted out in three 
double rows, about thirty yards long, the plants 
being quite one foot apart; farmyard manure 
was used in the trenches, with burnt garden 
refuse, mixed with a little chicken manure, 
as a top-dressing. The disease was still preva- 
lent in the trenches, and two  barrow-loads 
of outside leaves were removed and burnt. 
Spraying took place early in June (two pounds 
blue stone, two-and-a-half pounds soda, ten 
gallons water), and spraying was repeated every 
fortnight, until the foliage looked quite blue. 
The spray was applied by means of an knapsack 
apparatus, the nozzle being turned up so as 
to moisten the underside of the leaves thoroughly. 
The resulting crop is very good; I am sendirg 
you three sticks in a separate package as a 
sample. R. U. H. Buckland, The Locks, Hurst- 
pierpoint. 

[The heads of Celery were of fine size and 
excellent in every respectsx—Evs.] 


Biennial Cropping of Apples.—I was surprised 
to see Market Grower (page 17) advocating the 
belief in biennial cropping of Apples. I have 
read his articles on the ‘“‘ Market Fruit Garden ”’ 
in The Gardeners’ Chronicle for years, also his 
predecessor's, who wrote under the name of 
Southern Grower, and considered the advice 
of both well-timed and to the point. Market 
Grower states that thinning the crop in any 
experiment he has heard of, has failed to check 
the tendency to biennial cropping. I can give him 
an instance of two trees of King of the Pippins 
which grew on different sides of a path; both 
had been planted at the same time and were 
fairly large trees, one fruited one year and the 
other the next. I thinned the branches and 
all weak spurs first, then thinned the crop to a 
very light one. After three years’ treatment 
both trees fruited annually and carried what I 
consider good crops. My own opinion is that 
when thinning is done it is not drastic enough ; 
the tendency to leave too many fruits in case 
some drop is always paramount in the worker's 
mind. If it is carried out as a routine practice 
on Market Grower’s farms he is lucky if he finds 
subordinates willing to thin sufficiently to 
permit. trees to bear a crop the following year. 
Any fruit tree, if over-cropped, will take a rest 
the following year to recuperate, Just as a man 
who, if overworked, would have to rest. Has 
Market Grower noted how orchard house trees 
bear annually when under glass protection ard 
not exposed to the vagaries of the weather ? 
No doubt manuring helps them as they are 
generally manured and well looked after every 
vear. Manuring is not a cure for biennial 
cropping unless drastic thinning is practised 
at the same time. A man has to eat and 
digest his food before it can do him any gocd ; 
the same applies to manuring soil. The soil 
has to receive and “ digest’? the manure before 
it becomes plant fooc. Grigor Roy. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


January 11.—The first meeting of the year 
was responsible for a bright and attractive 
show. Orchids were the principal feature, 
and of these there were groups of splendid plants 
from the principal trade and amateur growers. 

The Orchid Committee recommended two 
First Class Certificates and six Awards of 
Merit. There was only one novelty before the 
Floral Committee but it did not receive an award, 
nor did the Fruit and Vegetable Committee 
recommend any award to a novelty. There was 
a magnificent exhibit of vegetables from Messrs. 
Surron anp Sons. The chief general flowers 
were Euphorbia pulcherrima, in a large group, 
and Carnations. 


Orchid Committee. 


Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (in the chair), 
Mr. Gurney Wilson (Secretary), Mr. C. J. Lucas, 
Mr. F. J. Hanbury, Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. A. 
Dye, Mr. H. T. Pitt, Mr. A. McBean, Mr. J. 
Cowan, Mr. G. E. Shill, Mr. H. G. Alexander, 
Mr. T. Armstrong, Mr. S. W. Flory, Mr. Stuart 
H. Low, Mr. E. R. Ashton, Mr. J. Cypher and 
Mr. F. R. Sander. 


First CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Odontoglossum Vivien.—From H. T. Prrt, 
Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr. Mr. Thurgood). 
A beautiful hybrid with a tall spike of thirteen 
large, white flowers, each segment attractively 
marked with purple-red. 

Cypripedium Chardwar var. Perfection.— 
From G. F. Moore, Esq., Chardwar, Bourton- 
on-the-Water, Gloucestershire (gr. Mr. W. H. 
Page). One of the largest of ripediums ; 
the broadly-developed dorsal sepal is porcelain- 
white with dark purple dotting arranged in 
vertical lines; the petals are light greenish- 
yellow with brown reticulation. 


AWARDS oF MERIT. 


Cypripedium Hancar var. George Corser 
(Conference X Major Hanbury Carlile).—From 
G. F. Moore. Esq.. A charming hybrid in 
which the roundly-formed, dorsal sepal is white, 
with a small, greenish base, and some slight 
spotting. The petals and labellum are honey- 


yellow. 

Cypripedium Chardmore var. W. H. Page.— 
From G. F. Moore, Esq. A noble flower with 
an unusually large, white dorsal sepal, with 
slight spotting on the central area, and a green 
base. The petals are broadly developed, 
veined and suffused with brown. 

Cypripedium Judah, Westonbirt var. (Alabaster 
x Bronzino).—From Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, 
Lro., Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 
A handsome flower in which the dorsal sepal 
is white with a crimson-flushed centre. The 
petals are yellowish, tinged at the tips with 
violet; the labellum is shaded with reddish- 
brown. | 

Cypripedium Renown (Eurybiades x Christo- 
pher).—From Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co., 
The large flower has the dorsal sepal flatly dis- 
played, white on the upper two-thirds, the lower 
part light green, and with slight spotting. 
The petals are honey-yellow with brownish 
markings. 

Odontonia Joiceyt var. Aleppo (Odontonia 
Pittiae x Odm. Tityus).—From Messrs. CHARLES- 
WORTH AND Co. The principal feature is the 
rich purple colour of the broadly developed 
labellum. The dorsal sepal and petals are 
purplish tinged, with crimson. 

Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Isabella var. perfecta (C. 
Fabia x 8S.-L.-C. Marathon).—From Messrs. 
CowaN AND Co. This plant bore a couple of 


charming flowers of soft cerise colour ; the label- 
lum is bordered with purplish-crimson and 
has a golden centre. 
PRELIMINARY COMMENDATION. 
Vuylstekeara Elatior (Vuylstekeara Aspasia X 
Odm. Miguelito),—From Messrs. CHARLESWORTH 
AND Co. Animmature seedling of much promise, 
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The plant bore a single flower of uniform 
rose-cerise colour; the labellum is very much 


larger than the other segments. 


CuLTURAL COMMENDATION. 


` To Mr. Joun Evans, Colwyn Bay, for & 
finely cultivated specimen of Cypripedium 
nitens-Leeanum var. Becktoniae, with seventeen 


fully developed flowers. 

Mr. F. W. THuRGoop (Orchid grower to 
H. T. Prrr, Esq.), was awarded a Bronze- 
Lindley Medal for a superb example of Eulo- 
phiella Rolfei (Peetersiana x Elizabethae), 
with an erect spike of thirty buds and flowers. 
A First Class Certificate was given to this hybrid 
on February 27, 1917. 


GROUPS. 


The principal group was the superb collection 
of Cypripedium hybrids from G. F. Moore, 
Esq., V.M.H., Chardwar, Bourton-on-the-Water, 
every plant of which has been raised in his 
garden. The beautiful Cypripedium Sir Trevor 
was seen in three distinct varieties, while 
C. Gwen Hannen was staged in several forms, 
one bearing the varietal name album, in which the 
dorsal sepal is white, except for a small yellow 
base. The F.C.C. variety of C. Perseus and a 
richly-coloured flower of C. Memoria F. M. 
Ogilvie were seen to advantage. Two specially 
fine varieties of C. Chrysostum were named 
respectively Grace Darling and Amy Moore. 
The front part of the group was prettily formed 
of the pure white C. Boltonii, and the bright 
yellow Oncidium cheirophorum. 


H. T. Pirr, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill, 
had an interesting group in which were arranged 
the rare Epidendrum Laucheanum, Eria globi- 
fera, the large-flowering Lycaste Skinneri var. 
Mrs. Hamilton Smith, Cymbidium Tracyanum, 
C. Alexanderi, with yellowish flowers, and, in 
the centre, a well-grown plant of Coelogyne 
Mooreana, with three spikes of white flowers. 


Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co., staged an 
extensive group, the central part of which 
contained a large variety of Miltonia Bleuana, 
Trichopilia fragrans and Cypripedium Arthur- 
janum. Fine Cattleyas were shown in C. 
Tityus and C. Octho (Octave Doin x Clotho), 
while Odontoglossum Wilckeanum aureum had 
a long spike of golden-yellow flowers, and Odm. 
Agapetum one of red-coloured flowers. A 
pretty hybrid was seen in Odontioda Joiceyi, 
and a richly-coloured one in Sophro-Laelio- 
Cattleya His Majesty. Laelio-Cattleya Momus 
formed a good example of what can be accom- 
plished by breeding from Laelia pumila. 

Messrs. CowAN AND Co. staged two novelties 
in their group, one being Cymbidium Chloe 
(Gammieanum x Doris), the other C. Margaret 
(insigne X Sibyl). In the centre was Cattleya 
Zora (Gaskelliana x Percivaliana) a useful mid- 
winter hybrid; Brasso-Cattleya Nestor, with 
flowers of large size; and B.-C. Menda, pure white. 
In the back row were two fine plants of Zygo- 
petalum Mackayi and the now uncommon 
Cypripedium Curtisii exquisitum. A handsome 
Cattleya was staged in C. Woltersiana, and a 
pretty Cymbidium in C. Phillida. 

Messrs. Brack AND FLORY arranged an effec- 
tive group containing Cypripedium J. M. Black 
C. Glorita, golden-yellow and C. Norman 
(Senator x Persus). A plant of Brasso-Cattleya 
Alderman bore large flowers of rose-pink colour 
and another of Laelio-Cattleya Edzell had blooms 
of rosy-mauve. Among the hybrids derived from 
Sophronitis grandiflora were Sophro-Cattleya S. 
W. Flory and S.-C. Wellesleyae. The flowers 
of Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Heatherwood were 
more richly coloured than usual. 


Messrs. SANDERS had an interestin 
species and hybrids. The former tone 
Cirrhopetalum gracillimum, C. Makoyanum, C. 
breviscarpum and Bulbophyllum Watsonianum. 
Well-flowered plants were also staged in Vanda 
Watsonii and Epidendrum fragrans. Laelia 


autumnalis and Cymbidium Doris made a pretty 


effect, as also did Odontoglossum Rossii 
massed together. In the front of the: a 
were many of the best Masdevallia species 
One other noteworthy plant was Lycaste 
Skinneri var. Adonis. 


Messrs. StuaRT Low anp Co. showed Den. 
drobium Cymbidioides, with ten spikes, Pleuro. 
thallis Roezlii, the showy Laelio-Cattleya 
Firminii, L.-C. luminosa aurea, with yellow 
sepals and petals, L.-C. Linda, very pretty, 
and Odontioda Wilsonii. A special feature was 
the fine strain of Brasso-Cattleyas, the best of 
which were named Hannibal and Juliet, respec- 
tively. Cymbidium Schlegelii proved the decora- 
tive value of its section. 

Sir JEREMIAH CoLMAN, Bart., Gatton Park, 
Surrey (gr. Mr. J. Collier), exhibited many inter- 
esting varieties, including Bulbophyllum lemnis- 
catum, Angraecum maxillare and Cirrhope- 
talum refractum, commonly known as the 
“ Windmill Orchid.” Other plants were a 
large specimen of Masdevallia tovarensis, 
Dendrobium bellatulum, and a couple of distinct 
varieties of Masdevallia Chimaera. 

Baron Bruno ScHRopER, Englefield Green, 
Surrey, exhibited a number of very fine, cut 
spikes of the beautiful Calanthe Harrisii, the 
pure white flowers being much appreciated at 
this season of the year. 

Mr. Harry Dixon, Wandsworth Common, 
staged several attractive Cypripediums, Odonto- 
glossum Wilckeanum aureum and Brasso- 
Cattleya Nestor, the last with large flowers of 
rose-pink colour. 

Messrs. A. J. KEELING AND Sons showed 
Cypripedium Elise, with bold, dark spotting, 
C. Memoria F. M. Ogilvie, and the F.C.C. 
variety of C. Florence Spencer. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons showed Cypri- 
pediums finely, including Queen of Italy, Nubia, 
Archie Neil, and one named Miss Cann, with no 
fewer than fifteen flowers. The beautiful 
Cypripedium Moonbeam was in the front 
row, along with Angraecum distichum. 

Lavy Leon, Bletchley Park, showed a 
Cypripedium hybrid between Hercules and 


Lyon. 
Floral Committee. 


Present: Section A.—Mr. Henry B. May 
(in the chair), Mr. Arthur Turner, Mr. H. R. 
Darlington, Lady Beatrix Stanley, Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, Mr. R. Findlay, 
Mr. W. H. Page, Mr. M. C. Allwood, Mr. Donald 
Allan, Mr. E. R. Janes, Mr. A. E. Vasey, Mr. 
James B. Riding, Mr. W. B. Gingell, Mr. D. B. 
Crane, Mrs. Helen Lindsay Smith, Mr. W. P. 
Thomson and Mr. Charles E. Pearson. 


Section B.—Mr. Gerald W. S. Loder (in the 
chair), Mr. W. G. Baker, Mr. F. G. Preston, 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Mr. T. Hay, Mr. Charles T. 
Musgrave, Mr. G. H. Wilding, Mr. Reginald 
Cory, Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Mr. G. M. Marsden- 
Jones, Mr. James Hudson, Mr. W. J. Bean, 
Mr. G. Yeld, Mr. E. A. Bowles, Mr. R. C. Notcutt, 


and Sir William Lawrence, Bt. 


GROUPS. 


A very large group of Euphorbia pulcherrima 
Garie. (Poinsettias) shown by the Hon. 
Vicary Gisss (gr. Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham 
House, Elstree, made a bright display at the end 
of the Hall. In addition to a great many of 
the scarlet species there were a goodly number of 
the pale rose (E. p. rosea carminata), and the 
white varieties. Surmounting these showy 
plants were three large and well-grown speci- 
mens of Kentia. ; 

With a comparatively few plants of oral 
Hippeastrum, Acacia, Cyclamen and Primula 
obconica, surrounded with green moss, Messrs. 
Sruart Low anp Co. made a very attractive 
display. Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, LTD., had 
excellent little plants of Aphelandra aoan a 
A. aurantiaca, Azalea indica varieties, an 
pretty little bushes of Oranges in full fruit. 5 

Spring flowers, shown by Messrs. a 
AND Co., included large ‘baskets of whi 
Hyacinths, Narcissus Grand Soliel d’Or, Primula 
sinensis in various colours and also the grace 
stellata varieties. Messrs. BOUND AND ae 
staged excellent plants of Lachenalia oa $ 
and Asparagus plumosus Boundii, both of w i 
received Awards of Merit in December, ret 
Even at this time of the year, the p 
Asparagus plants were growing Manages y» 
and the Lachenalia flowers were of rich, deep 


coral-red colour, 
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Carnations were shown in good quality by 
Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, Messrs. STUART Low 
AND Co. and Messrs. ALLWOOD BROTHERS. 
The first-named had showy vases of Saffron, 
Topsy, Jazz and Spectrum. Messrs. STUART 
Low AND Co. gave special prominence to large 
vases of Sybil, Brilliant and Spectrum, while, 
in addition to vases of perpetual flowering 
Carnations, Messrs. ALLWOoD BROTHERS staged 
many flowers of their Dianthus Allwoodii in 
various colours. Many buncnes of fragrant 
Violets were shown by Mr. J. J. KETTLE. 

In a well-arranged rock garden, Messrs. WM. 
CuTBUSH AND Sondisplayed variousshapely Coni- 
fers, with groups of Bulbocodium vernum, Iris 
Histrio, Primula Wanda and otherspring flowers. 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons set up a low rockery 
and planted it with Primula malacoides, Eran- 
this cilicia, Scilla sibirica alba and Galanthus 
Elwesii. 

The ORPINGTON NuRSERIES Co. exhibited a 
valuable selection of shapely little Conifers, 
such as are planted in rock gardens. The princi- 
pal genera were Cupressus, Juniperus, Abies, 
and the garden genus Retinospora. Mr. J. 
KLINEERT set out a collection of topiary speci- 
mens in Box and Yew. 

The exhibits of garden sundries included an 
exceedingly attractive span-roofed greenhouse 
erected by Messrs. BOULTON AND PAUL, which Mr 
CLARENCE Ettiorr filled with a goodly- 
collection of alpines in pots. Messrs. THOMAS 
GUNN, LTD., had various cutting tools of good 
appearance. The CHASE ConTINUOUS CLOCHE 
Co. had various samples of their speciality, 
and Messrs. ABBOTT BROTHERS showed many 
of their bird-nest boxes. 

There were a great many paintings of flowers 
and garden scenes. The chief exhibit was 
dy Mr. FRANK GaLsworTHy, who included 
studies of Orchids, Narcissi, Irises, Freezias 
and general garden flowers. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Mr. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), Mr- 
H. S. Rivers, Mr. P. C. M. Veitch, Mr. P. D- 
Tuckett, Mr. W. F. Giles, Mr. E. Beckett, Mr. 
A. Bullock, Mr. A. C. Smith, Mr. A. Poupart, 
Mr. G. Kelf, Mr. H. Markham, Mr. E. A. Bunyard 
and Mr. A. N. Rawes. 

Three seedling Apples were submitted to the 
Committee for award from Mr. J. S. PEEKE, 
Chalmleigh, Devon; Mr. J. C. IBELL, Stony 
Stratford, and Mr. W. J. Boyce, Norfolk, 
respectively. None was considered any advance 
on existing varieties of similar season and type. 

Mr. E. Beckerr, Aldenham House Gardens, 
Elstree, showed specimens of Artichoke Inseau, 
which variety, after being grown at Wislev, 


was highly commended at the previous meeting. | 


Messrs. SUTTON anv Sons, Reading, staged a 
remarkably fine collection of almost every kind 
of vegetable that the kitchen garden affords 
at this time of the year. There were 140 
dishes of distinct kinds and varieties, each being 
a perfect sample of its type. The general effect 
of the exhibit was very imposing, as not only 
was the quality superb, the grouping was done 
with great skill, the great variety of colour in the 
various subjects being utilised to the fullest 
advantage. Broccoli Earl y White, Winter Mam- 
moth, and Christmas White were prominently 
displayed along with superb Brussels Sprouts 
of the varieties Dwarf Gem, Fillbasket and 
Exhibition. Exceptionally fine specimens of 
Ailsa Craig Onions were arranged in the centre 
of the group, and other Onions shown well 
were Crimson Globe and A.l. Extraordinarily 
fine Tomatos, Parsnips and Carrots, Potatos and 
Cabbages were also included. Among the 
forced vegetables were splendid Seakale, Aspara- 
gus, Chicory, Endive and dwarf French Beans. 
Many visitors were attracted by the fine 
fruits of the “ Tree Tomato ” (Cyphomandra 
betacea). Variegated Kales were used as 
decorations on the stand. 

Messrs. G. BUNYARD AND Co., Lro., Maid- 
stone, staged a splendid collection of Apples 
and Pears, many of the vĘłrieties—there 
were seventy-six in all—being little- 
known sorts. Among the outstandingly 
good samples we noticed Sandling, Peder- 
strup Reinette, Challey’s Kernel, Golden 
Delicious, Edward VII, Lord Burghley, Cutler 


Grieve, Wagener and Brownlee’s Russet. Of 
the Pears, Catillac and Comte de Paris were 
prominent varieties. In a season that will 
go down in history as a poor one for Apples, 
this display by Messrs. BuNyaRD was particu- 
larly meritorious. 


Obituary. 


H. C. Dresselhuys. — It is with great regret 
that we record the death, on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, of Mr. H. C. Dresselhuys, of The Hague, 
Holland, President of the Netherlands Gardening 
Council. He was well-known as a grower of 
Dahlia novelties, of which he raised a great 


number. 


Sir Benjamin Faudel-Phillips, Bart.—We 
regret to record the death, at Balls Park, Hert- 
ford, on January 11, of Sir Benjamin Samuel 
Faudel-Phillips, the second baronet. For some 
time past, Sir Benjamin had been in indifferent 
health, and his death at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-five years is a distinct loss to 
gardening in this country, for he had an enthu- 
siastic love of horticulture and, with such askilful 
gardener as Mr. F. W. Fitch, made his gardens 
at Balls Park among the most beautiful in the 
country. He was unmarried, and is succeeded 
by his brother, Mr. Lionel Faudel-Phillips. 


W. A. Miller.—Mr. Henry Miller, of Messrs. 
Carter Page and Co., sends us information of 
the death of his brother, Mr. W. A. Miller, 
recently residing in Canada, and at one time a 
contributor to these pages. ‘Mr. W. A. Miller 
was born in 1854 and entered the service of 
the late Earl of Bective as gardener at Underley 
Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland, in 1878 ; 
after the death of the Earl, he continued his 
service with Lady Henry Cavendish-Bentinck 
until 1924, when he retired and went to Canada 
to join his three sons who are fruit farming 
in Ontario. He passed away at St. Catharines, 
Ontario, on December 6, 1926, after one day’s 


illness, aged seventy-two. 


F. Petersen.—We regret to learn of the death, 
on the 5th of December last, at the advanced 
age of eighty, of Herr August F. Petersen, 
the well-known nurseryman and florist of 
Hamburg. In November, 1846, Petersen took 
his first lessons in practical horticulture in his 
father’s nurseries at Plön, in Holstein, and later 
increased his knowledge and experience by 
travelling. After the war of 1870-1, he estab- 
lished a business in a new suburb of Hamburg, 
where there was much scope for his talent for 
laying out new gardens; he also had a florist’s 
shop, in which he was assisted by his wife, 
who was very clever in all branches of the 
art. Good fortune attended all his efforts, 
the business grew and prospered, and a few 
years ago he had the pleasure of celebrating 
the fifty-years’ jubilee of his entry into business 
on his own account. in a large and happy party 
of his own children and grand-children. Herr 
Petersen was popular as well as successful, 
his kindly nature and warm heart endearing 
him to all with whom he came in contact. 
He was devoted to his craft, and was a true 
gardener in the best sense of the word. His 
sons will carry on the business of which their 
father so well established the foundations. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. W.G. Crockett for the past six years gardener to 
JOSEPH SHAW, Esq., K.C., Kentchurch Court, Near 
Horeford, as gardener to the same gentleman at 
Adderbury House, Banbury, Oxon. (Thanks for 
2/6 for B.G.O.F. Box.—Ebs.) 

Mr. C. Fletcher recently gardener to R. O. Fordham, 
Esq., Broom Hall, Biggleswade, and previously 
gardener to FRANCES, COUNTESS OF WARWICK, Baston 
Lodge, Dunmow, as gardener to THE GOVERNORS 
OF STOWE SCHOOL, Stowe, Buckingham. 


Mr. E. H. Griffiths who has travelled for Messrs. W. 
CUTBUSH AND Sons, LTD., during the past. five-and-a- 
half years, has been appointed representative in the 
South-western Counties for Messrs. JAMES CARTER 
AND CO., Seedsmen to His Majesty the King, Raynes 


Park , London, S.W.20. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FLOWERS TO FOLLOW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—WM. C. 
(Hast Lothian.) Your greenhouse of sixteen 
feet by thirty feet, is so small for commercial 
gardening that we should imagine it would 
pay you better to keep it well-filled with bulbs 
after the Chrysanthemums, than try to grow 
three or four other crops, especially as the 
temperature you maintain in it is only 60°. It is 
more economical to have a lot of one ortwo crops 
than small parcels of several crops. However, 
if you can sell Myosotis, early-flowering plants 
could be brought on in the house. Christmas 
Roses (Helleborus niger) might also be tried. 
A temperature of 65° to 70° is best suited 
to Cress. Early short, round Carrots, 
like Grelot, and frame Radishes and early 
Cabbage Lettuces should do well, if you can 
make up beds of rich soil; and Mint should 
prove a good early crop. But your house will 
not be able to accommodate them all. Com- 
mercially, we should choose Mint and Radishes 
after the bulbs. 


NAMES OF PLants.—W. H. W. The weed on 
the lawn is Cerastium vulgatum or Mouse- 
ear Chickweed. It occurs in every county 
of Britain, and is dispersed over great parts of 
the northern hemisphere of the Old World. 
The plant is perennial, a frequent pest of 
lawns, and the creeping, barren shoots are 
so interlaced with the grass that they cannot 
be pulled up or spudded out. The leaves 
are so protected by hairs that repeated 
applications of lawn sand or sulphate of 
ammonia may be necessary to reduce the weed. 
The remedy is most effective in dry weather, 
when the grass also is dry. 


VINE BorDER.—H. W. The depth of the border 
in your span-roofed vinery should be two feet 
six inches, when settled down, as a border 
less than this depth is apt to dry out quickly 
and also requires much greater care and atten- 
tion in watering to maintain the proper 
degree of moisture. On the contrary, a deeper 
border often becomes too wet, the roots 
penetrate deeply and disease follows. Much 
depends on the nature of your soil ; in wet and 
cold, clayey soils it is advisable to cement the 
bottom of the border to keep the roots from 
descending ; this cement base should have a 
gentle slope to the outlet to carry the water 
away freely. Washing of the walls with cement 
should be sufficient. Over the base place 
nine to twelve inches of rough bricks or similar 
materials, lay drain pipes amongst the drainage 
and cover with lime rubble, as a thorough 
system of drainage is of the utmost importance. 
On cold soils a raised border has many advan- 
tages, being warmer and dryer, but a great 
deal depends on the construction of the house 
and other circumstances. On no account 
make up the border all at once, three feet or 
four feet wide is ample for the first two years, 
adding to the border every alternate year. 
Good Grapes may be grown in any good 
garden soil, but the soil best suited to the 
requirements of vines is a brown, calcareous 
loam with other proper materials added, such 
as burnt earth, lime rubble, wood-ash and char- 
coal. Lay turves grass-side downwards over 
the drainage, and also to form the front wall ; 
chop up other turves roughly and to each 
ton of loam add one hundredweight of coarse 
bone-meal, half -hundredweight of vine manure, 
& little charcoal, and the other ingredients 
according to the quality of the loam; as a 
matter of course, heavy loams require more 
lime-rubble than sandy loams. Mix the 
compost thoroughly, use it when dry, and 
make the border firm as the work proceeds, 
planting the vines three-and-a-half feet 
apart for single rods. Black Hamburgh, 
Madresfield Court, Alicante and Muscat 
of Alexandra are all good growers, free in 
cropping and of good quality. Plant the 
Muscat at the warmer end of the house, 
or, better still, in a house by itself. If 
you wish to try other varieties, Appley Towers 
and Chasselas Napoleon might be added. 
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= MARKETS. 


COVBNT GARDEN, Tuesday, January 11th, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices 
(All 48% except where otherwise stated). 


s.d. sd. s.d. s.d 
Adiantum Cyrtomium . 10 0-25 0 
cuneatum 
per doz. ... 10 0 12 0 Erna gracilis, 24 0-30 0 
—elegans ... 10 0 150 = 8, per roa era 
i —60’s, per doz. - 
Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 —hyemalis, 48's 
Araucarias, per per doz.  ... 24 0-30 0 
doz.... ... 30 0-42 0 —60's, per doz. 12 0-15 0 
Asparagus plu- —melanthrax 
hoss PU 120180 48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 O | 60s | =... 12 0-15 0 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-60 0 —72's ,, 8 0—9 0 
. 12 0-18 0 
Aare.. on 2A 0-80 0 et r E 
a ae varie siete 
nue es Ge < 24 0-36 0 
gaeti; Do ey 5 0—7 0 Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
Cyclamens, 48's, —60’s oes . 16 0-18 0 
per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 | Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
Chrysanthemums, —large, 60’s ... 5 0—6 0 
in vlad i E —small 4 0—5 0 
per doz. ... = 172'e; per tray 
Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 of 15’s .. 2 6—30 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


THE 


JANUARY 15 192° 
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but they are not so fine as those from 
E aleve 4 arrive here in excellent 


tion. The consignments of flowers from the south of 
Pence and much better in quality. 


“home-growers, although they 


France are more plentiful a, 


Anemones and Acacia 
single Violets. Paper 
Soleil d’Or have sold freel 
of other white blooms. 


mosa) are more reliable, also 
te Narcissus and Narcissus 


the former owing toa shortage 


arigolds and scarlet and carmine 


Ranunculus are now much finer in quality. although 
the qualities are somewhat limited, but suppiies should 
show a further increase during the next few days, with a 
further reduction in prices generally. , 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


: s.d. s.d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Adiantum deco- Heather, white, 
rum,doz.bun. 18 0-21 0 per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 
cuneatum, per —pink, per doz. 
doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 bun. .. 6 0—80 
Asparagus plu- Hyacinths, white, 
mosus per large, doz. bun., 
bun., long 83s ., 12 0-150 
trails, 6s ... 2 6—3 Lilac, white, per 
med. sprays 1 6—2 doz. stems ... 6 0—9 0 
short .. 0 9—1 7 
—mauve, per doz. 
—Sprengeri,bun. sprays .. 80-90 
long sprays 2 0—2 
KeA TE Lilium longi- 
ras —9 florum, long, 
short ,, 0 6 
per doz. 6 0—7 0 
Bouvardia,white —speciosum 
per doz. bun. 12 0-15 rubrum, long, 
Camellias, 12's, erd Oz. 
18's per box 3 0—3 6 pone à 5 0—6 0 
Carnations per snort, oz. 
doz. blooms 3 0—5 0 Teri 3 6—4 0 
t 5, y-of-the-Valley, 
sgt r: 3 5 0—8 0 per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
—bronze ,, ... 8 0-10 O | Narcissus Sollel 
—white, per doz. d’Or, per doz. 
pun. ... 24 0-36 0 bun. ... .. 12 0-15 0 
—bronze, per Orchids, per doz. 
doz. bun. ... 24 0-36 0 —Cattleyas ae 24 0-36 0 
—yellow, per doz. —Cy pripediums 
blooms .. 6 0—9 0 perdoz. 
—yellow,per doz. blooms 6 0—8 0 
bun. ... 39 0-36 0 
blooms... 6 0—90| per doz. sprays 3 6—4 6 
pak per doz. Ranunculus— 
un. ... 36 0-42 0 —double scarlet 8 0—9 0 
—red, per doz. —yellow ... 18 0-24 0 
aie ee Richardlas 
E ü rums), per 
bun. o 21 0-30 0 | doz. blooms. 8 0-10 0 
Croton leaves, 
per doz. 1 9—2 6 Hanes Der doz. 
Daffodils, per —Madame Abel 
doz. bun. ... 24 0-30 0 Red PR ; E 0 
‘Fern French, — Richmond ... 12 0- 0 
f -12 —Madame 
per dog pun” Auber’ Butterfly 15 0-18 0 
Freesia, white, g | —Satrano, 24's, 
per doz. bun. 3 0—3 per packet ... 4 6—5 0 
French Flowers — Smilax, per doz. 
—Acacia (Mimosa), trails . § 0-60 
ver doz. bun. 15 0-16 0 Tulips, per doz. 3 0—4 0 
— Ruscus, green, —single white 18 0-24 0 
rpad —8 0 | —— —yelow ... 30 0-36 0 
—Myrtle,green, — —scarlet ... 24 0-42 0 
er ap bun. 1 6—2 0 — —pink ., 36 0-48 0 
—Narcissus, —terra-cotta, per 
Paper White, doz. bun. |... 24 0-36 0 
per doz. bun. 5 0—6 0 | mauve, per doz. 
—Violets,Parma, bun. ... ... 42 0-48 0 
per bun. .. 8 0-10 0 Violets... 3 0—5 0 


REMARKS.—Supplies all round are on the increase, 


but prices are on the down grade. 


There has been a greater 


demand for the country trade during the past week. 
are practically finished. 


Supplies Of Chrysanthemums 
especially of coloured varieties. 


disbudded blooms are 


prices are firmer. The 


Tulips haveęe increased 


greatly reduced ; 


Spray 


white and 


the most plentiful but their 


quantities of 
daily, and i l 
the Tulips include Wm. Copland 


Daffodils and 
prices have been 
La 


Reine, Yellow Prince, Montresor, Salvator (Rosa, Thos, 
Moore, Vermilion Brilliant, Couronne d'Or, Prince of Austria 
and Prosperity. Al Liliums are cheaper owing to increased 

Larger quantities of flowers are being received 


supplies. 


trom the Channel Islands ; they consist of white and yellow 
and Sinilay. 


Narcissi, Freesias, 


Violets, 


Ahemnones 


White and mauve Lilac is arriving from Holland in tirat- 
class condition ; 


there is also a good supply of Tulips 


s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d’ 
Apples, American — Chestnuts,Naples — 30 0 
— ... 25 0-30 0 i 
pe ert see Cobnuts, per d 0 6—0 7 
town . 11 0-18 4 Grape Fruit — 
— — Wlnesap 9 6-10 << uras ... — 240 
—York Imperial 20 0-26 0 Be Goan 25 0-30 0 
BE ea irra 9 0-10 6 —Jamaica — 240 
—Nova Scotian — as 
Serhan ee 0-21 0 “aim r a AE 
T barrel ... a = 
—Russet |. 22 6-25 0 AAMAS sae “Berne 
—Kings Grapes Belgian 1 6—2 0 
barrel... ... 20 0-25 0 
barrel . 17 0-20 0 | _ boxes ee 
nt . oo 0- pE 
British Columbian— > ° | —Murcia LEOIN 
heen ee T ee 0 Oranges — 
—Delicious ... 0 = 
—Rome Beauty 11 0-12 9 yen iS Hie A 
ama a TE 0-18 0 | Jamaica 15 0-21 0 
ines Prince affa ... 30 0-32 6 
Albert ene 8 0-12 0 Pears, English... 6 0-10 6 
—Bramley’s 
Seedling `... 12 0-22 6 | Pears— 
a e wu —Californian 
wns — 
Bananas .. 17 0-25 0 Slee Nelis, 25 0-26 0 
Brazil, pi cwt. — 750 aes = Zz 
ape Fruit— Pines, case... 24 
—Peaches .. 70140 SAAN 
—Plums, Methley + 50 | Walnuts, Gren- 
2s a 6 0—8 0 obie, bag. eae 13 0-15 0 
— — San 8 0-12 0 —Naples, kiln 
— Apricots 8 0-10 0 dried ... 80 0-85 0 
Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 
8. d. B. d. 
Asparagus,Devon 5 0—8 0 Mushrooms pigs 
— — Paris Green 7 0—8 0 —cups --- 2 0—30 
pena i — Broilers .. 1 6—2 0 
—best... ees 0-15 0 Onions — 
—ordinary ... 8 0-10 0 , a 
Bests, per ow. 6 0—8 0 Min S 10 0-11 6 
elgian , 
per Ib... ced eee T cwt. . 46—56 
Cabbage, per Potatos — 
doz. ... .. 20—26 ~—King Edward 
Carrots, per ton ... ...£0/10 £9,;15 
č P .. 4 0—5 0 | —others, ton ...£5/10 £7/10 
‘auliflowers— 
—English, doz. 3 0—4 6 | “Adiahes, per doz, 2 6—3 0 
—St. Malo, crate 6 0—8 0 Bnonarh forced, 10—23 
Celery, fan ae per doz. fog — 
OT KOS Savoys, per doz. 1 9—2 3 


Cucumbers, per 


doz. ... ... 24 0-42 0 Seakale, per 


French Batavian 3 0—4 0 punnet 2 6—3 0 
-—Endive, per Sprouts, Brussels 
doz. .. 3 0—4 0 per }-bag 2 0—4 6 
Lettuce round,, Tomatos — 
per doz. ... 2 0—3 0 $ 
Mint. forced, —Canary Island 16 0-25 0 
per doz. . 10 0-15 0 Turnips, per cwt. 4 6—5 6 


Business is quiet, but for the time of year, conditions seem 
brighter than usual. Peaches, Apricots and Plums 
from South Africa arrive in good condition and meet a 
steady demand. The Apple trade is slow, but some English 
Bramley’s Seedling, which have been ‘well stored, are 
selling extremely well, Hothouse (rapes are a poor market 
and prices are high for both English and Belgian sorts. 
Hothouse Beans are scarce and maintain an exclusive 
gure. Beans from Madeira are not plentiful but sell 
fairly well at firm prices. Mushrooms are in better supply, 
the open weather being favourable to production, 
and quotations are easier. New Potatos, mainly from 
Guernsey, are more plentiful and cheaper. Cucumbers 
Maintain a high price level, arrivals being very scanty. 
Green vegetables are a very variable business, and, on the 
whole, not altogether satisfactory to producers. Salads 
principally from France, are increasing in quantity, but 
are in active demand and selling well. Potato trade con- 
ditions are steady at recent improved figures. 


GLASGOW. 


All the departments of the market were quiet during the 
first week of the year. In the cut flower section the daily 
supplies were on a much smaller scale and price movements 
were all in a downward direction. Roses, for instance, 
were only worth half their previous value at 6/- to 8- 
per dozen for pink; 4/- to 6/- for red; and 8/- to 5/- 
for white varieties. Carnations at 4/- to 6/- did not suffer 
to the same extent, while Lilac at 1/6 to 2/- ber bunch 
and Narcissi at 4/- to 6/- per dozen bunches kept steady. 
Tulips offered a better su ntion, but values were not so 
good as they were in the previous week, W. Copland 
only made from 1/- to 1/6 for 6's; Thomas Moore, Mon- 
trexsor and Le Matelas, 1/- to 1/3; Couronne d'Òr and 
Vermilion Brilliant, 1/3 to 1/6; and white varieties, 1/- 
to 1;2. The few Chrysanthemums that are still comiug 
into the market from one of the local growers were disposed 


of at the following prices: Favourite, 10d. to 1/2; Winter 
Cheer, 10d. to 1/-; Heston White, 8d. to 1/-+ and Wilcox, 
&d. to 10d. Tulips in pans were not in leas demand at 
1/~ to 2/- each. 

Valencia Oranges dominated the fruit market and in 
consequence of the scarcity caused by the prevalence oj 
frost and snow in districts where such weather condit ions 
have not been experienced for many years, prices advanced 
from 4/- to 5/- per case. At the auction sales 300s 
brought from 21/- to 24/-; 360's, 17/- to 20/-;  504's 
16,- to 17/-; 420's, 26,- to 28;-: and extra large fruit. 
40/-; 714’s, 28/- to 30/-. Exceptionally fine Jaffas 
were moderately priced at 15;6 to 15/-, while Mandarins 
sold at 1/2 to 1/9 per tray, and half-cases of 55's, 10:6 to 
12/-; 60's, 15/-, and 65's, 18;6. Prices of Grape Fruits 
ranged from 22/~ to 24/-, and Palermo Lemons from 
16/- to 17/- per case. American Apples are a quietly 
steady trade; Western States Greening were worth 
25/- to 26/~ per barrel; Canadian Baldwin, No. 1, 24/-, 
No, 2, 20'-; Nova Scotia Stark, No. 1, 20/-, No. 2, 17; 
Delicious and Newtownards, 12,- to 14/- per case: Wine- 
sap, ex. fancy, 13,6 to 14/6. The prices of Seville bitter 
Oranges averaged 18/6 per case, and those of Teneriffe 
Tomatos varied from 18/- to 28/- per bundle. First 
consignments of South African fruits were in good condition 
and Peaches made 10/- to 12/- per box, Plums, 7- to 10- 
and Apricots, 5/- to 8/-. French Lettuces were sold for 
4/9 per dozen. 


TRADE NOTE. 


MeEssrs. G. Monro, Ltd., whose various estab. 
lishments are amongst the most important in 
Covent Garden market, have acquired the 
premises recently occupied by the Ministry 


of Labour in Tavistock Street, for their Country 


Order Department connected with their flower 
and plant business. The old premises of the 
Floral Postal Order Department at 5, Tavistock 
Street, will, we understand, be utilised for 
their extensive business in foliage which the 
firm has developed extensively in the past 
year or two; during Christmas week it was 
utilised for the Christmas tree section of the 
business. The variety of “foliage” subjects 
handled by the firm is very extensive and includes 
many kinds of Cupressus and other Conifers, 
Box, Ivy, Laurel, Bay, Myrtle, Pittosporum, 
Galax leaves, Holly, Berberis, Ruscus, Grieslinia, 
Rosemary, Rhododendron, Camellia, Fern and 
Asparagus in variety, Smilax, Lichen, Moss, 
and, in their season, such deciduous trees as 
Beech, Sweet Chestnut and Oak. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Seeds. 


W. FELL AND Co. (HEXHAM), Lrp., Hexham. 
BROWN AND WILSON, 10, Market Place, Manchester. 
SALE AND SUN (WOKINGHAM), LTD., Wokingham, Berks. 
MCHATTIE AND Co., Chester. 

W. SMITH AND Soy, Lro., 18, Market Street, Aberdeen. 
UPSTONES, 35, Church Street, Rotherham, 
FISHER, SON AND SIBRAY, LTD., Handsworth, Sheffield. 
DANIELS BROS., LTD., Norwich. 

W. DRUMMOND AND Sons, LTD., 57, Dawson Street, 


Dublin. , 
COOPER, TABER AND CO., LTD., 90, Southwark Strect, 


S.E.1. (Whole>ale.) 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LTD., Twyford, Berks. 


J. R. PEARSON AND Sons, LTD., The Nurseries, Lowdham, 


Notts. 
HURST AND Son, 152, Houndsditch, 12.1. (Wholesale). 


S. FINNEY AND CO., LTD., 18, Grainger Street, Newcastle- 


on- Tyne, 
SAMSONS, LTD.. 8, Portland Street, Kilmarnock. 


HARRISON AND Sons, Leicester (Wholesale). 

R. VEITCH AND SON, 54, High Street, Exeter. 

CHAS. SHARPE AND ('0., LTD.. Sleaford. '( Wholesale). 
BARR AHD Sons, 11, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
G. H. PLANT AND CO., The Eastgate, Chester. 

E. P. DIXON AND SONS, LTD., Hull. 

FIDLER AND SONS, Reading. 


Miscellaneous. 


BUGGE’S INSECTICIDES, LTD., Westcombe Hill, 8.5.3. 
Plant Hygiene. 

H. Scorr AND SONS, Woodside, S. 
Horticultural Sundries. 

C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Satfron Walden.—Camations. 


JOSEPH FISON AND Co., LTD., Ipswich, -——Fertilisers. 
BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, Bath,—Begonias, Delphin- 


iums, ete. 
C. 8. DANIELS AND Sons, LTD., Wymondham, Norfolk. — 


Planta. r 
J. BARBOUR AND SONS, LTD., South Shields. --Weather 


comforts. 
Foreign. 
H. CoRREVON, Floraire, Chene- Bourg, nr. Gene va. Seeds 
RICHARD MEISERT, Konnern a. d. Saale, Province Sachsen. 


—Secds. 
W. ATLER BURPEE Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


CARL BECK AND Co., Quedlinburg a. Harz, Germany 


Norwood, 8.B.— 


— 
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COOPER’S 


WINTER SPRAY 


FLUID 


EXTERMINATES INSECT PESTS. 


_ KILLS MOSS, LICHEN AND 
OTHER GREEN GROWTHS 
REMOVES ROUGH LOOSE BARK 
REINVIGORATES THE TREES 


(C'Commended” by the Royal Herticulteral Society 


1 gallon makes 100 gallons Spray Miteié: 
OF ALL AGENTS 


Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd., 


BERKHAMSTED. J 9007 


TEICHER’S 
GERMAN 
STOCK SEEDS 


are the 


Best in the Market 
TRY—AND SEE! 


Price list free of charge on application 


PAUL TEICHER 


Stock Specialist 
STRIEGAU — GERMANY 


Founded 1836 


COWAN & CO. 
ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 

OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cables —“ Odontoglot, Winchmore, London” 


EUCRYPHIA CORDIF OLIA 
AND PINNATIFOLIA. 
Nice young plants in pots of these beautiful late 


Summer - flowering shrubs, 
3/6 and 5/- each. 


T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY. 


_THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


IRON & STEEL 


FENCING & GATES) | «oe crn Ro 


Scotch-Grown Roses 


Special Offer to readers of Gardeners’ Chronicle 
13/- per dozen, carriage paid 


These succeed where others fail 
Send at once for a Catalogue 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD. 


Nurserymen EDINBURGH. 


i Hil 


LABOUR SAVERS. ° 
(CONE, INSECTICIOES. 


GAROEN IRONWORK OF EVERY 
BAYLISS, JONES AND | SANKEY’S 
en 
WOLVERHAMPTON & LONDON, E.G. 4 
Better than brick rubble: as 
durable and porous as Sankey’s 
EKA” Lawn SAND. SOILPUME, Prices and Samples on application 
mran Say Nees ES RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. 


DESCRIPTION. Catalogue Free. | | 
BAYLISS Ltd. 
; | HARD ‘COURTS 
EUREKA: 
| KILLER Famous Garden Pots 
Set LST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE 
nt TAMIL INC Du E HATW ARG LE LINCOLN Royal Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. 


| o 


TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, eto. 
Albo OLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 
Large or small quantities supplied, Enquiries and inspection invited. 


FROGLEY’S HODDESDON —— HERTS. 


Don’t be misled by inferior imitations 
insist upon having the genuine ECLIPSE 
—the Sprayer that stands alone for 
efficiency and economy. 
The “ EcLıPse ” can be used for Spraying, 
Disinfecting, Limewashing or Creosoting 
—and does the work better than 
machines costing more than double. 
Obtainable at all dealers, or direct. Write for 
Folder entitled ‘‘War on Disease.” 
ECLIPSE yy 


SPRAYING CO., <<) 
Dept. G, Searwood, AA 


Smethwick, i 
a. l N 


De fet 
4 sr; > 


Patent No. 221032. 


Complete with Lance, 
2 Nozzles, ro ft. Rub- 3 O/- 
ber Hose and Strainer. 


With Angle Bend, 32/6. 


OE eT 
VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 
| URF Í O AM TIONS, ROSES, MELONS, 
OT CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 
, Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


ws 
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FOGWILLS 


GREAT ONION - GROWING 
COMPETITION 


The following Prizes are offered for the HEAVIEST and 
BEST - SHAPED TWO ONIONS grown from Fogwills 
Guildford Champion Onion Seed, supplied during 1927. 
The Price of the Onion Seed is 2/- per packet, post free. 
FIRST PRIZE - - £4 and Gold Medal 


SECOND PRIZE - £2 and Silver Medal 
THIRD PRIZE- - £1 and Bronze Medal 


For full particulars see our|927 Catalogue of ‘ Best-Result’ Seeds post free on request 


FOGWILLS tssnra nr osae GUILDFORD 


Established over 70 years 


Spring Planting 


ensures Success 
AUSTRIAN PINES 


it,” writes 


2 to 3ft. ... 20/- doz. 
DOUGLAS FIR 3 to 4ft. ... 15/- doz. 
SCOTS FIR -. 2 to 2} ft. ... 15/- doz. 


Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees, &c., &c. 
Post free on request. 


THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 


—— NURSERIES LIMITED —— | | and 
Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. | | | Zoological 
| Gardens. 
SOW NOW to bloom in JULY and AUGUST | || ~ 
BLACKMORE & LANGDON’S | | zige 


wertd-renoewned BEGORIA SEEDS (73 Gold Medals). 


DOUBLE 
None can equal this for quality, size, Per pkt. 
and lovely form and colours of flowers 2/6 & 6/- 


MBRIATA PLENA 
y eee soe 


FI 
Double frilled, very prett 2/6 & 5/- 
SI GLE | 
Of wonderful size and form ... 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- | | 
FRILLED SINGLE l | 
A bea utifal selection ese .. 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- | 
RESTED SINGLE 
Very PE eee 2ee ene 1/=, 2/6 & 6/- WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


CRISPA MARGINATA 
Delightful novelty, frilled single Picotee 2/6 
HANGING BASK 

A grand novelty, very graceful... 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 


ET 
1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 


GLOXINIA | t O 

, mixed, in most beautiful selee- for destroying J A 

tion of colours .. .. n 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- M : ag 
i Á | oss and Weeds S Po use 2 Ibs, 

For prices of tubers of above and other specialities, write ir COTT NY 
Jor free Catalogue and mention paper. i on Lawns “LAWN to 6 square 

BATH. | Tenis Couns, SAND | yards 
ete. -a x ‘2 


i i > 
gait i 


24/- per cwt.: £23 per ton. 
SCOTT'S LAWN MANURE (use x Ib. to every 
4 square yards), 15/- per cwt. ; £10 ton 


SCOTT’S VINE AND PLANT M 
24/- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid, 


RETS 


The Pots that Drain 


l 

PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd. | 
Heaton Mersey Pottery | 
iNr Manchester: 


= THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. — — 


“The Boiler (No. 1) warms my Greenhouse 
nicely at a cost of about 2d. per day. 


The HORSE SHOE BOILER 


took my fancy, and I have not regretted 
Mr. F. G. ...... » Clifford, Boston 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd., 
| SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E.1. 
a emcee ene nee 
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An] containing many floral 
Y > a Novelties including a 
oF D full list of: 
£ SWEET PEA 
Ay 
Ag 
also 


List of GLADIOLI, 
LILIUMS, Etc., 


have now been posted. 


Pleased to send post free on 
application if not received 


The Perfection of Quality 
at Reasonable Prices 


| 
| 
NOVELTIES for 1927 
| 


DRUMMOND’S 


IRISH SEED POTATOES 


CERTIFIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


14 28 656 112 

ib b b DD 

DUKE OF YORK we 3/- 5/9 11/- 20/- 
ICURE La .. 2/6 4/9 9/- 17/- 
MAY QUEEN ... ... 4/6 8/6 16/6 38/- 
SHARPE'S EXPRESS... 3/- 56/9 11/- 20/- 
ABUNDANCE ... ... 2/6 4/9 9- 17/-- 
BRITISH QUEEN ... 2/6 4/9 9/- 17/- 


Nett Cash with order. Dressing 2} x 1} in. 
Prices include packing free not returnable. 


Potatos will be sent Carriage Paid for the following 
additional cost, per Steamer and , Owner's 
Risk Rate, to the following Stations, or any other 
Stations of an equal mileage. 


ib b Ib 
MANCHESTER ..…- 1/10 2/3 3/2 4/5 
BIRMINGHAM. ... w. 2/- 2/6 8/5 4/9 
STOKE } ... 1/10 2/3 3/2 4/8 
NORWICH 2/7 3/3 4/6 6/8 


SHEFFIELD ... |] 2/- 
YORK... 2000 


DERBY ... a . 2/- 2/6 3/5 4/9 
LEICESTER `|.. .. 2/8 2/9 8/9 5/3 
WORCESTER ... .. 2/3 2/9 8/9 65/2 
IPSWICH E ... 2/7 3/8 4/6 6/8 
LINCOLN ee .. 2/8 2/9 3/9 5/8 
CHESTER Me .. 1/6 1/9 2/6 3/6 


We will be pleased to quote special cash with order 

prices per ton delivered to any Railway Station 

in England for Main Crop and Late Potatos. 
Catalogues Post Free on Application. 


W. DRUMMOND & SONS, LTD. 


57 & 58 Dawson Street, DUBLIN 


JANUARY 165, 1927. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
48., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof), Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18., over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insuficient. 


Gardeners writing to advertisers of vacant 
situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid, | 


When addressing Bor numbers, st is essential 
to gwe the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the boz. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURNLEY. 
PARKS DEPARTMENT. 


Ta: Corporation of Burnley invite applica- 

tions from experienced gardeners for the position of 
FOREMAN in charge of a public park. Candidates should 
be between 30 and 40 years of age, with good, practical 
experience, fully qualified in propagating hard- and soft- 
wooded plants, preparing cut flowers and arranging foral 
displays in bedding, herbaceous and otherwise. 

The salary will be £228-35 per annum, being the maxi- 
mum year of Grade Cl of the Corporation's Grading 
Scheme, which salary will be subject to variation in 
accordance with the cost of living. The successful candi- 
date will be required to reside in the house provided, 
and to pay a rent of £14 10s. Od. per annum therefor. 

Applications must. be submitted on forms to be obtained 
from the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, and delivered 
to him not later than Tuesday, the 18th January, 1927. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a dis- 


qualification. 
COLIN CAMPBELL, 
Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, 
Burnley, 
January, 1927. 


PRIVATE. 


HFA? GARDENER wanted for Warwick- 
shire, four under-gardeners kept; thoroughly 
in glass, fruit not so much dosired as flowers; 

good at arranging outside bedding ; one having good know- 

ledge of rock gardening; must have good health. State 
references, wages, previous employment.—W. C. A., Box 

89, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


well u 


GARDENER (HEAD of two), cottage. Write 
full particulars, self, wife and family, wages.—Rt. Rev. 
BISHOP W ITEHEAD, Garden Club, Chesterfield 


Gardens, W.1. 


HE WORKING GARDENER of two 

required, under 45, thoroughly experienced all 
branches, no young children; 5 acres land comprising 
fruit, flowers, greenhouse, 2 paddocks ; cottage, company’s 
water, electric light ; must be well recommended.—Apply, 
MRS. FRANCIS DRAKE, Millhurst, Harlow, Essex, 


WANTED, for country house near Reading, 


W ORKING HEAD GARDENER wanted, 

three kept, must understand all branches; little 
glass ; energetic, capable man essential ; cottage available. 
—Apply, stating age, family, experience, wages, DENT, 
Southwood, Tiverton, Devon. 


W ORKING GARDENER with boy under, 

to take charge of large flower garden and tennis 
lawn ; not over 40; cottage provided free of rent, rates and 
taxes. Wages £2 a week. In applying give particulars 
of every situation and copies (only) of all references, 
State whether teetotal.—Address, WALKER, Estate 
Office, Castle Drogo, Drewsteignton, Devon. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


ANTED, SINGLE - HANDED GAR. 
DENER, some knowledge motors ; small cottage. 


~—Aapin Lodge, Harrow. 


ECOND GARDENER wanted, keen, ener- 
getic; experience Chrysanthemums, herbaceous and 
vegetables; knowledge of bees; bothy and attendance; 
state particulars, age and wages.—J. PALMER, St. 


Edwards School, Oxford. 


W NTED, first-class plant GROWER, 
PROPAGATOR and house decorator, with 3 
assistants ; must take keen interest in his work.—State 
experience of thia work, wages asked, with bothy, to HEAD 


GARDENER, Hursley Park, Winchester. 


We FOREMAN (Inside), 40/-, good 
bothy, duty 1 in 4, 8/- extra; must be good 
Manager; experienced fruit and plants, especially Carna- 
tions.—-A. O. SMITH, Benham Park Gardens, Newbury. 


EQUIRED, UNDER-GARDENER of twor 
for Surrey ; unmarried, knowledge of motor-mowet 
essential.—C. S. W., Box 62, 5, Tavistock Street, Coven 


Garden, W.C.2, 


ANTED, young MAN, chiefly for pleasure 
grounds, herbaceous borders, hard tennis courts ; 

wages 32/-, bothy, duty every third week, 6;-.—-ïState 
full particulars, W. PROWTIN G, Hinchingbrooke Gardens, 


Huntingdon. 


ANTED, two single MEN for kitchen 
garden and pleasure grounds, good spade hands, 

State wages required, with bothy, milk and veg.—E. 
MERRYFIELD, 4, Grove Cottage, Sutherland Road, 


Chiswick, W. 


WaN TED, experienced married MAN for 


general lawn work, under foreman, used to motor- 
mower; wife to attend bothy : Sunday duty paid; good 
cottage; one who would lodge single gardener. — Apply, 
J. MACDONALD, Leladene Gardens, Dorking, Surrey. 


ANTED, single, active MAN for pleasure 
grounds, used to motor-mower; Sunday duty 
paid.—Apply, J. MACDONALD, Leladene Gardens, 


Dorking. 


of glass ; experienced in Vines, 'Mums, Carnations, 
if single, bothy. Statlf 


Wert reliable MAN, Inside, for charge 
etc 


married, rooms provided ; 


six.--Full particulars to RIDGEWELL, Grove Gardens, 


Great Bookham, Surrey. 


ANTED, FIRST JOURNEYMAN, must 

be good table and house decorator; wages £2, 

and bothy. ete. Duty alternate weeks, 5/-.—Apply, 
A. J. REID, Estate Office, Farnham Chase, Farnham 


Royal, Bucks. 


OURNEYMAN, take charge of 2 Muscat 


houses, 1 Peach house, pot Figs, Cherries, Plums, 
Pears, etc. ; good wages to first-class man ; bothy ; cricket. 
—MITCHELL, Parham House Gardens, Pulborough. 


Lead, Inside, bothy, etc., duty paid.—Full particu- 
lars to F. W. LARNER, Brodsworth Hall Gardens, Don- 


caster. 


P experienced, wanted to take 
e 


NTED, JOURNEYMAN, chiefly kitchen 


W TA 
garden, able to take duty ; wages 32/- and bothy, 
5/- duty ; copies of refs. ; age and experience to J. PARR, 


Serlby Hall Gardens, Bawtry, Yorks. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN, Inside, age 
about 20, bothy, milk and veg, duty 5/-.— 
Particulars of experience, wages expected, with copies 
of references, to J. H. LANE, Brougham Gardens, Penrith. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN for kitchen 
garden and pleasure grounds; duty every third 
week; wages 30/-; bothy.—J. D. MCKINNON, Duns- 


more, Rugby. 


ANTED, Outside JOURNEYMAN, strong 
and willing; wages 36/- per week, bothy, etc., 
inclusive.—DIXON, Thorpe Satchville Hall Gardens, 


Melton Mowbray. 


ANTED, Second JOURNEYMAN for 
fruit and plant range ; duty alternate. State wages 
duty included, good bothy, ete. —HEAD GARDENER, 


Heathlands, Wokingham, Berks. 


yonr MAN wanted, about 20, for kitchen 
garden ; bothy.—PAYNE, Horsley Towers, 


Leatherhead. 


CHRONICLE. 


| 
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eee G YOUTH wanted, age 17-20, with 

slight knowledge of kitchen garden and pleasure 
grounds, to make himself generally useful; good opening 
for one willing to learn.—-State wages, with references, to 
W. CLEMENT, The Gardens, Upton Hall, Near Southwell, 


Notts. 
EQUIRED, GARDEN LABOURER, good 


knowledge of work, married, no encumbrance ; 
30/- weekly and excellent cottage, with small garden 
in grounds; wife willing to take lodger and help in Hall 
occasjonally if required, for which she would be paid. 
Must both be well recommended. State ages, experience. 
—JEFFRIES, Head Gardener, Colston Bassett, Notting- 


ham. 


TRADE. 


ANTED, LANDSCAPE GARDENER or 
FOREMAN, thoroughly skilled in high-class work, 

single man preferred. Full particulars, age, wages, refer- 
ences.—VALLEY NURSERIES, LIMITED, P.O. Box 994, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


ANTED, FOREMAN for herbaceous Dept. 
Knowledge of pot and Outside cultivation of 

Border Carnations essential; single man _ preferred.— 
State experience and wages expected, which will be treated 
as confidential, to BORDER, Box 40, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, good WORKING FOREMAN or 
MANAGER-FOREMAN, age 40 to 50, capable | 

of handling staff; under 8 acres of glass; chiefly pot work 
(Maidenhead), Must have all-round nursery experience.— 
Apply, in first Instance, D. A. B., Box 61, 5, Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


a ET A 


ANTED, WORKING FOREMAN for 

branch Rose and fruit nursery of a small progressive 

firm in Essex ; must have good nursery references and be a 

live wire ; rooms available.—Apply, stating age and wages 

expected. Also young MAN, quick at hoeing, etc., on ' 
heavy land. —FOREMAN, Box 12, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


LPINE Department.—PROPAGATOR re- 
quired—a young man with several years’ experience 

with good firms.—Apply, stating age, experience and 
wages required, to BAKERS, Codsall, Nr. Wolverhampton. 


St — me =— 


ANTED, good GROWER of bedding 
plants, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, ete. ; state wages 
> gingle.—W. B. C., Box 52, 5, Tavistock 


and experience 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


Wax TED, energetic up-to-date MAN for 
Carnations, must be first-class propagator and 
grower.—Particulars of experience, age, and wages re- 
quired, with bothy and attendance, to MENPES FRUIT 
FARM, LTD., Purley, Nr. Reading, Berks. 


- mt 


|! X YJANTED, at once, capable Tomato 
GROWER. Lea Valley experience preferred.— 
SPENCER, Norfolk Road, Maidenhead. 


ANTED, two young MEN, with good 

experience of Fern-growing.—Apply, stating age, 

experience and wages required, to C. N. L., Box 60, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED,LEADING MAN in our alpine and 

rock department ; a very large collection grown.— 

Apply, stating age, wages required and giving coples 
of references. Applications will be treated in strict 
confidence. —JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP. 


LIMITED, Hare Hatch, Twyford, Berks. 


AN, with knowledge of ground work and 

amall capital, could be found profitable employ- 

ment.—D. F. R., Box 59, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2, 


wer TED, a young MAN with some exper- 

jence in sowing and saving seeds.—Apply, by 
letter, atating age, experience and waves required, BARR 
& SONS (Private), The Nurseries, Taplow, Nr. Maidenhead. 


ANTED, capable man as MANAGER, 

Seed and Flower business, understand buying and 

making up. Write, stating salary required.—H. A. T., 
Box 37, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OMAN GARDENER, age about 30, tall 

and strong, well experienced in propagation, required 
by bachelor gentleman, for nursery.—B. D. F., Box 58, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


SEEDSMAN’S ASSISTANT (permanent ap- 
pointment), one also who is qualified to serve at. the 
counter and help at office work. Salary £4 per week. 
State age, particulars and reference (personal interview ; 
required).—GEE & SONS, Seed and Plant-Growing 


Establishment, Biggleswade. 


at IJA 


— — —- 


Xil. 


ANDYMAN-GARDENER wanted in poul- 

try business : wife assist indoor work when required, 

No young children. Small cottage and garden. State 
age.—WILLIS, Beeswiug Farm, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


We OLERK with experience of usual 
clerical work appertaining to a hardy plant 


nursery, including invoicing. State age, experience, 
salary, etc.—X. Y. Z.,Box 6, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, LADY SHORTHAND TYPIST 


with experience of nursery and seed business 
well educated and efficient.—A. B. C., Box 61, 5,Tavistock 
Street Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


IRSL ULASS FLORIST.- -Apply by letter, 
stating age, experience and salary required, to 
MARLAMS, 83, Svdenham Road, 8.E.26. 


I ADY FLORIST required, must be first-class 
4 at all floral designs.—Full particulars as to age, 
experience, salary, when disengaged, ete., to BARNWELL 
BROS., Florists, Worthing. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this specified rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 18. over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, it is useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained tn advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
Bi escape the memory may thus be brought 

mind. 


„Write the advertisement in the centre of a 
prece of paper ( for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion is required ; 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as “ Situations 
Wanted, Trade °) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt ts sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but tf an extra 
Td. is added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 
post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or if received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week; but tf fully paid tt will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
in the meantime. 


PRIVATE. 
ARDENER, HEAD, or manage small 


estate; thoroughly experienced, capable organiser 
and manager; age 36 years; 22 years’ experience, 11 years 
as head, 64 years present situation, and changing for 
a progressive situation. —P. H. G., Box 44, 5, Tavistoek 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EAD GARDENER, experienced in the 

cultivation of choice fruits, flowers and vegetables 

and the general management of garden; — previously 

Lyme and Weston, MOORE, Hay Lane Farm, Foston, 
Derby. 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


( à ENTLEMAN - PROFESSIONAL, Fellow 

Royal Horticultural Society (widower. no children), 
Reeks post as HEAD GARDENER, where three or more 
kept: highest reference last employer. -Write, CAPTAIN 
SAUNDERS, c'o Stagg, Denville Club, 4th Avenue, 
Havant. 


OUNG HEAD GARDENER of about four, 
recommended by employer. -G. P. EF., Box 36, 
D, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


— eee 


MBES: OLAF HAMBRO highly recommends 

GEORGE POOLE as HEAD GARDENER: 
aged 36; hasa thorough knowledge fruit. plants, Carnations 
Orchids ; well upin gardening generally ; willing. energetic, 
married, 3 children, one lett school.—Address, Kidbrooke 
Gardens, Forest Row, Sussex. 


EAD GARDENER, where several kept, 

desires cnange to simular position capable organ- 

ser and manager; thoroughly competent all branches 

upkeep of vood establishment, sale surplus it required 

highest references, —N. G. T, BUX 97, 5, Tavistock Street 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD, where 3 or 4 are kept, 

life experience in the same; aged 38 married, 

excellent. references. -SURREY. Box oo, & Pavirtock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.CLE. 


ARDENER, HEAD, life experience; age 
48, no family, wel recommended.—SELi AR, 
22, Ceylon Street, Battersea Park Road, Lon ion. 


EAD GARDENER, where several are kept, 
desires change to similar position in home counties ; 

life experience all branches, upkeep good establishment; 
four years present ; married, one child, excellent references 
for ability and character; aye 36.—G. B. S., Bex 51, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


HEAP GARDENER desires change, leaving 


when suited: good manager, good grower of fruit 
vegetables and flowers; excellent references from employ- 


ae W. H., Box 48, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


ARDENER, HEAD, 30 years’ experience’ 


excellent references, leaving own wish.—G. L. P., 
Box 46, 5, Tavistock Strect, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


H £A? GARDENER, life experience in noble- 


men's large gardens ; highly efficient in all branches, 
private and commercial; age 41, one child. now in Kent.-— 
W nee Box 43, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


ARDENER, HEAD, life experience, Vines, 
Peaches, Melons Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 

stove and greenhouse plants, kitchen garden and pleasure 
ground ; age 51; leaving to better position. —GARDENER 
Box 25, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. i 


À RCHIBALD ALLEN, Esq., can with con- 
d fidence highly recommend his late brother's HEAD 
GARDENER to any lady or Zentleman requiring a keen, 
capable and trustworthy man, Eight years present 
situation, age 40, married, no family.—Apply, GULVIN 
Cockley Cley Hall, Swaffham, Norfolk. ms 


(ZARDENER, single, 28, HEAD of 2 or 3, 


well experienced all branches.-——W OL EIAS 
Yew Tree Cottage, Littleton, Winchester. ` a 


(GARDENER, HEAD or SECOND, where 


two or three kept: life experi i 

, “pty experience > R years’ refer- 
ence ; married, no family.—Apply, J. OLIV ER aaa 
Cottage, Minstead, Hants. ` i j 


(JARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 


Te-engagement thoroughly 
ener ` k ‘ i V experience 
panes including reconstruction, hard courts cid aeie 
Cottage, Baley Street Wa WII, P. HOOK EI Tey 
i , Py Stree ry a 1 } 
Becks cet, White Waltham, near Maidenhead, 


seeks 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING 
cles Vines, Peaches 
carnations, Chrys.. Violets kitchen garde i 
na ! ; garden, ete. ; marric 
DUNC aged 10 ; leaving to Detter E R 
: YA » 3, Nash's Cottaxes, St. Paul's Cray, Kent 


(JARDENER, HEAD WORKING ks 
change, 12 years as head. practical lif a a 
highest references; good knowledge Bees ene Rash AA aa, 
kopt i married, no encumbrances; age 4] ani ae 
a =); E. L., Box 42, 5, Tavistock Street, € ae 
arden, W.C.2. à Seat 


, thoroughly 
Melons, Cues.. Tomatoes 


(GARDENER, HEAD w 
situation ; thoroughly competen 
refs. ; Northants preferred.—K. [ 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.?, 


ORKING, seeks 
t t, life experience good 
» Box 47, 5, Tavistock 


JANUARY 15, 1927. 


(Ar DEAE HEAD WORKING (Scotsman), 


skilled all departments, wishes engagement with lads 
OF gentleman, Where 4 or more kept. Last situation head 
B years; well cecommended > married, family 1s. J. P. 
Box 45, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent: Garden, WE? 


A GENT recommends J. BULLIMORE as 

HEAD WORKING GARDENER © leaving through 
no fault > experienced in all branches; married. Apply to 
J. BULLIMORE. Toddington, Cheltenham, Glos. 


GARDENER desires 

post where good management and resulta ar 
required ; thoroughly competent all branches of horticul- 
ture; seven years as head: excellent references; age 37, 
married, 2 children; dixenzaged.--HUKST, 25. Pole 
Street. Nottinvhain, 


H FAD WORKING 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, exper 

ence all branches gained in good establishments: 

disengaged : wife willing to help in house or assist with 
poultry.--CARTER, 19, West Hill, Epsom. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER, life ex- 
perience in all branches; geod grower of fruit 

and plants under glass, including Orchids; understands 
marketing; excellent references; age 38; disengaged. — 
ROBERTS, Gardens, Llangoed, Liyswen, Breconshire, 


LADY highly recommends her GAR. 

DENER, HEAD WORKING of two or more; 
married, age 45, three children, youngest 15 years; ex- 
perienced Inside and Out; home counties preferred. 
(Cottage). —W. TAYLOR, Heathtleld Cottage, Albury 
Heath, Guildford, Surrey. 


M” OR Watson-Gandy (who is at present in 

South Africa) wishes to recommend GEORGE 
TAYLOR asa HEAD WORKING GARDENER. Reduc- 
tion in staff reason for leaving Heaves. Life experience 
in all branches and 8 years in present situation. Free 
when suited. For further particulars, apply, CHARLES 
PUNCHARD, Agent, 14, Finkle Street, Kendal, or 
GEORGE TAYLOR, Heaves Cottage, Kendal. 


NARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex 

perience all branches ; age 38, married (no family) 
ood references ; disengaged.—G. HEDGER, Arlington, 
arnstaple. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER.— Mr. Wm. 

Holden, Woburn Place, Addlestone, Surrey, can 

with every confidence recommend his foreman, H. W. 

GROVER as above. 3 years present; single; life 
experience gained in good establishments. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 

perience in all branches, excellent references ; 

married, age 40, 3 children.—J. BOOTHMAN, The Cottage, 
Bridgefleld, Halewood, Nr. Liverpool. 


y 

ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 30 years 

thorough experience; stock if required; good 

organiser.—B. H. H., Box 54, 5, Tavistock Street, Cov nt 
Garden, W.C.2, 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING of 4 or 
more ; life experience in ali branches; 13 years u> 

Head ; excellent. references | age 44, married, no family.— 
GARDENER, Ringwood Hall, Chesterfield, Derbysnite. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, thor- 
oughly experienced in all branches; been in last 
service 15 years in charge of a well kept garden, highly 
recommended; left through death of employer.—H 
BLAKEWAY, Bromham House Gardens, near Bedford 


VARDENER, HEAD WORKING sue 4 

life experience in large establishments; excel en. 

references; married, age 42, family 3.—W. PENFOLD, 
Hazelhateh Gardens, Gomshall, Surrey. 


EAD GARDENER, WORKING, life ex- 
perience in all branches gained in good establish- 
ments: excellent references ; disengaged when suited ; age 
34, married, one child aged 7.—J. MARSH, The Firs, 
Whitchurch, Aylesbury. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING of 3 or 
SECOND, Inside and Out ; experience all branches 
present situation 4 years, outside foreman; good refer- 
ences; married, no family.—HUSk, Higher Walton, 
Warrington. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, or good 
FOREMAN'S place; over 20 years’ experience 
gained in good establishments ; single; bothy or odg nen 
near ; excellent references, MARLOW, 12, Church 
Street, Bletchley. 


R. COWAN highly recommends ractical 
a WORKING GARDENER, SINGLE-H NDED or 
with help; age 49; single; thoroughly experienced.— 


eo W., Box 41, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


January 15, 1927. 


ARDENER, good SINGLE-HANDED, or 
with Son, age 17, willing to help; can be well 
recommended.—Apply. C. W. H., Box 53, Tavistock Street, 


Covent. Garden, W.C.2. 


ANON DURELL recommends GARDENER; 
C first-rate qualitications Outside and Glass ; life 
experience, age 30, married, no family. —RECTORY, 
Clapham, 8.W.4. | 


RS. T. JESSOP recommends her SECOND 


GARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, or with help, 
6 years present situation ; 


‘rienced, hard-working, 
carried when suited. —ELDIN, Harrington Hall, Spilsby, 


Lincs. 

NARDENER seeks situation as SECOND, 
Inside and Out, or SINGLE-HANDED; married, 

good references.—Apply, HENTALL, Hematead Gardens, 


Benenden, Kent. 


ECOND GARDENER requires situation, 
Inside and Out or SINGLE-HANDED; used to 
motor-mower ; married, no family.—HALL, bark Drive, 


Four Oaks, Nr. Birmingham. 


R. A. SWANN, Colwood Gardens, War- 

ninglid, Haywards Heath, Sussex, will be pleased 

to recommend F. FORDHAM as SECOND In good estab- 

lishment, Inside and Out ; four years present situation as 

foreman; excellent references; life experience in good 
places. Age 34, married, no family. 


OREMAN, 28 years’ good general experience, 
Inside, Grapes, Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, Car- 
pations, Chrysanthemums, etc. ; competent, trustworthy, 
and well recommended ; single.—H., J. GRIFFIN, c/o 
Mrs. Cox, 55, Sussex Place, Slough. 


OREMAN, Inside, seeks situation, 13 years’ 
first-class experience in fruit and plants, "Mums and 
Cars., etc., gained in good establishments; well recom- 
mended: single; age 31.—A. COX, Heathlands Gardens, 


Wokingham, Berks. 
PPOREMAN (Scotsman), 27, Inside or General, 


seeks situation where 3 or 4 are kept; free 22nd.— 
Particulars to and from J. MINTO, Benham Park Gardens, 


Newbury, Berks. 


H CHANDLER, Moulton Paddocks Gardens, 
e Newmarket, highly recommends T. THORPE, 
age 25, to any gardener requiring an energetic and exper- 
ienced young man as Inside FOREMAN, Please state 
full particulars ; southern counties preferred. 


| V ANTED, situation as FOREMAN, Inside 
oF General Foreman ; 13 years’ practical exper- 
lence; 5 years present situation ; age 26; highly recom- 
mended present employer ; southern counties preferred.— 
E. FOLLAND, Watts House Gardens, Nr. Taunton. 


peer or Private GARDENER or FORE. 
MAN ; life experience in first-class places ; excellent 
references ; age 36.—PACKER, Town Thorns, Rugby. 


ya teh GARDENER wishes situation 
n ngland, with house: married.—JAMES 
BYRNE, Clarmallagh, Foxrock, Dublin. 


yy OUNG MAN, 23, experienced alpine and 
herbaceous, requires situation in good gardens near 
London where knowledge of Inside can be obtained ; 
well recommended; good refs.—-P. W. R., Box 38, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent yGarden, , W.C.2. 


YOUNG MAN, 24, requires situation Inside 
and Out, or kitchen garden and hardy fruit trees ; 
bothy preferred ; experienced. —COOK, Buscot Park 
Faringdon, Berks, i 


R arene late Head, Bulmershe Court 
Gardens, highly recommends G. ROSSER as First 
ae is ee oi e 7 9 years’ experience; age 24; 
yY; erks. or Oxfordshire preferred.—-86. Bright 
Road, Reading. n ‘ pera 


ITUATION required as First JOURNEY- 
MAN, Inside or Inside and Out; 12 years’ exper- 
ience in good establishments; Vines, Peaches. Chrysanths., 
Carnations, Mushrooms, ete. ; midland counties preferred ; 
good references; age 25: single,—-Write, G. WYATT, 
Papillon Hall, Market Harborough. 


WANTED immediately, situation as First 
or Second JOURNEYMAN., Inside. Please 
state wages.— JOHN DAWLING, ¢:o Kimber, Timbers- 
combe, Somerset. 


J A. HALL, The Gardens, Northlands, 
e7 e Streatley, Berks., recommends JOURNEYMAN, 
28, Inside or Out& bothy. 


OURN EYMAN, Outside, 9 years’ exper- 
an lence, 25, kitchen or pleasure ; can use motor-mower : 
F od ref. —P. LING, Vincents Farm, Hundon, Clare 
Suffolk, l l : ' 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


OURNEYMAN, age 24, seeks situation 
@ in pleasure grounds or kitchen garden ; accustomed 
to motor-mowers, also ableJto use scytho; previous 
experience gained in good ‘establishments: excellent 
Sarre) Su stating wages with bothy : free J: anuary 29,~- 
8. SAYER, Leladene Cottages, West Humble, Nr. Dorking. 


een seeks situation, Inside or 
Inside and Out; ago 23, 10 years’ experience : good 
references.—J. W. BA ER, Hoglands, Little Easton, 
Dunmow, Essex. 


OURNEYMAN, age 23, seeks situation- 


Inside ; 6} years’ experience gained on large estab 
lishmenta; good references; bothy preferred. Please 
state wages.— BELL, Ley Grange, Bowbrook, Shrewsbury, 


Shropshire. 


OURNEYMAN, 23, seeks situation; ex- 
e perienced Inside and Out; good ref. ; near London 
preferred.—Y ORK, 2, Nelson Place, Kilburn, N.W.6. 


ee a age 22, Bft. 10in., trong and 
healthy, seeks aituation Outside; no objection to 

e of orea = el in first instance, to M. 
yshire. 


taking c 
LOASBY, ton Park, Der 


SEARLES, late manager, would be 
to recommend J. ATTFIELD as 


leased 
SECOND JOURNEYMAN. Inside or Inside or Out. 
—Southampton Lodge Market Gardens, Fitzroy Park, 


Highgate, N.68. 
R. F. CAPP, Nostell Priory Gardens 


Wakefield, wishes to recommend a lad as IM- 
PROVER ; age 17; with bothy ; 12 months here. 


ARDENER.— Lady recommends honest, 
steady, young man as GARDENER or HANDY- 
MAN; wife help in house when required; cottage. —E 
HI ScOCK, Trogmill Cottages, Hurley, Marlow, Bucks 


ARPENTER, Horticultural, single, seeks 
post on estate or otherwise, painting and glazing.— 
J. H., c/o Hart, Stationer, Westgate Building, Bath. 


ARDENER-CHAUFFEUR seeks post, aged 

20; 4 years’ experience; last 12 years at Sywell 

Hall, Northampton.—PALMER, c/o St. John’s School, 
Tifeld, Towcester. 


TRADE. 


MAX AGER-FOREMAN, 26 years’ experience 
Cucumbers, Toms., Mushrooms, Chrysanthemums, 
all bedding stuff ; experience building and general repairs. — 
H. W., Box 49, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


REMAN-GROWER (Tomatoes and Cues.), 
20 years’ experience with largest growers for market. 
F. T., Box 50, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


G. 
W.C.2. 
OREMAN and GROWER, used to London 
Provincial requirements, all soft-wooded, bedding 
decorative plants, cut blooms, hardy stuff, general routine 
forcing, propagating, etc.; good references.—C, W. 
Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelmsford. 


ITUATION required meme ily b 
PROPAGATOR, thoroughly experienced with general 
nursery stock, rare and expensive shrubs, and grafting of 
Roses, Camellias, etc., under glass. —Particulars to BER- 
BERID, Box 22, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2, 
ARNATION PROP. and GROWER, life 


experience with leading firms; good references ; 
single.—W. J., 4, Clarence Road, Leighton Buzzard. 


OMATOES, ‘Mums, etc.—Advertiser, long 
experience, seeks situation ; total abstainer: good 
references. —H. WINGHAM, 54, Frith Road, Leyton, 5.11. 


a ee required by GROWER, thor- 

oughly experienced in all pot stuff, bedding stuff, 
propagating, etc.—Particulars to A. Z., Box 21, 5, Tavis- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


GE TEN , life’s experience, over 30 years, 
seeds, bulbs; expert florist; desires similar post ; 
good all-round knowledge, reliable, consclentious, splendid 
testimonials.—H. ADWICK, 30, St. John’s Avenue, 


Knutsford, Cheshire. 


LERK, Book-keeper, etc.; life experience 
with leading firms in the trade.—S. 8S., 76, Windsor 
Road,*Holloway, London, N. 


OMAN GARDENER, 35, 15 years’ 
practical experience, desires position as TRAV. 
ELLER with reputable firm of nurserymen and seeds- 
men, Well up in plants and shrubs ; good at interviewing 
and advising ; disengaged.—H. B. W., Box 55, 5, Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


Xili. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRON?” | *. 


Scale of Charges for hirer ts, 


ssue 
an 


Advertisements intended for insertion in 4 
MUST reach THE PUBLISHER n 


TUESDAY, § p.m. 
Ordinary Facing matter 
positions. or back cover. 
Page ....ccccees £12 0 0 ...... £15 0 0 
$-Page ....0004. 6 0 0 ..... 710 0 
-Page ....s000. 3 0 0 0.. 315 0 
Column ......... 40 0 ...... 5 0 0 
2 0 0 0.. 210 0 


-Column ...... 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


including situations Vacant, ordinary position 
payable in advance :— 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) ... 4 0 
Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after... 1 0 
DISPLAYED. 
Per inch, single column ..............000 80 
Per inch, across 2 columns ............ 16 0 
Per inch, across 3 columns ............ 1 4 0 
FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 

Per line space (headline counted as 

2 0 


two LINCS) i sincscsccs sieascwnavecess eans 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 2/-, and 6d. 
for every additional 8 words or portion thereof. 


(Advertisements at this Special Rate are payable 
in advance, and are only accepted direct from 


Gardeners, etc.). 


DISCOUNTS, &c. 


On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed, 
On a series of other advertisements, if ordered in advance 


they are allowed as follows :— 


For three insertions, 5% ; thirteen, 10%; twenty-six, 
15%; fifty-two, 20%. 


All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
twelve months. 


Advertisers may have replies to their advertisements 
addressed to THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Office. 


A fee of is. is charged for this service, and 


initials, Box number and our own address must 
also be included in the number of words paid for, 


Cheques and postal orders are to be made payable to 
GARDENERS’ CHRONIOLE, LTD., and crossed “& Co.” 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Telegrams: “ Gardchron, Telephone : 
Rand, London,” Gerard 15483, 


The proved efficiency of WooD LATH BLINDS 
EEKS'S GLASSHOUSES GARDEN FRAMES, 
GARDEN SEATS, etc., 
supplied promptly from Stock. 


HEATING APPARATUS REPAIRS 
Carried out Ppromptiy, 
PST G 


J. WEEKS 


HORTICULTURAL AND 


92, VICTORIA STREET, WEST 


Breaks 
to 


SHER + 


Pe] Walnut 
oie Size, 
(Rf 
noes ; “Bi 

a ji! 


GARDEN SEED ce 
CATALOGUE & GUIDE | = m 


amail Crusher for Wall p 

tto on Wrought Stand. 

La s r ul! . 

for 1927 Dison Wi a | 
Contains all the Best Vegetables, Choice Flower 

Seeds, Novelties and Specialities, ete., etc. 


Large Crusher Pm ~ 

breaks | cwt. and E 

All of Tested Growth and saved from the pa Crusher L g 
Finest Selected Strains. , Ds. in 20 


9 minutes carta ii; 
a Free on Application. 


EARSON, LIMIT 


Ee. a a = = 


Have been b 


1927, a record of 86 years of Sound con 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others 


Estimates on application Free, 


Cz ie qimagine aman going into a Butcher's shop to have his 


r ke. Tho, there is to know about Class ouses—constructive 
and repair work alike. They have known for nearly a hu 
es them to render invaluable 


experience as specialists enab 
owners. 


- 
5 i 
m cm 


Typical Duncan Tucker Glasshouse 


“W à SDd published weekly b GARDENERS’ Chak, L 
vent Garden, W.¢. 2, Saturday, January 16, Toar i CHRONICLE, Y LiD., 5, Tav 


I 


CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, 8.B.! 


BEESTON, NOTTS. 


uilding Greenhouses from 1841 to 
Struction. 


do not. 


The ROBIN HOOD BOILER 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


JANUARY 15, 1927, 


F Co Our garden frames are well made articles, good 
& a (Chelsea) value, and we know will give satisfaction. Prices 
HEATING ENGINEERS, 


on application. 
MINSTER, S.W. ı MAY WE SUPPLY YOU? 


PARED? eee ro 
ROBERT VEITCH & SON'S CNNELLS COKE CORRY’S TAR OIL | 


WASH 


The actual pure article as used to-day, under 
various names, by practically all Fruit Growers 
For the control of Leaf-Curling, Apple and Plum 
i Aphis. The destruction of eggs, and prevention 
Ry of Caterpillars, 


ae A 1 gallon will make 13 gallons of wash 
< aa ones iS 1 gal. 7/6; 2 gals, 146; 5 gala: 82/6; 10 gals. 57/6; otc., 
Seed Warehouse, 54, High St., Exeter. CHAS .P.KINNELL & COLD Of all Nureerymen and Seedemen 
SSE 65.654 Southwar k St. London.SE| A d a 


istock Street, 


À 
\ 


oe 


iene 
iwa E RY 
lisa sf ER AY LIBRE 


m 


"SUPPLEMENT PLATE : 


Postal Addrese—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


| SURGICALLY CLEAN | THE FINEST, SPROUT | SUTTON’S 


I | SUBSCRIPTIONS —inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 


pna Fruit trees must be cleansed 
TG a now—not only of clinging 
ae insects and fungus, but of every 
ge life - germ that might later 


roduce damaging pests. A 

octor would call this * sur- 

pact gical” cleanliness—it is the 

y oma kind that XL ALL gives. Of 

TRE all nurserymen, seedsmen and 
florists. 


men 
. XL ALL WINTER WASH. 


= - G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
) 234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL’S Tested Seeds.—Attractive new 

Catalogue now ready, and will be gladly sent gratis 

| on application. Quality of seeds is the very best obtain- 

able. Established since 1780. Please write now to 
CALDWELL & SONS, Tbe Nurseries, Knutsford. 


‘| ` D'YE KEN JOHN PEED? 


He offers PEEDS’ SEEDS 
in superb quality. 


Catalogue post free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 
The King’s Seedsmen ti rost Norwood London 


e urserymen 

ARR’S SEED GUIDE for the best Flower 

| and Vegetable -Seeds of finest selected strains and 

| tested growth, ineluding many fine novelties tor Flower 
Garden and Greenhouse; also list of Garden Requisites 
Insecticides, Manures, and Horticultural Books. Post 
free. —BARR & SONB, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


HOMPSON & MORGAN’S 1927 Seed 
Catalogue, really an Encyclopaedia of Horticulture, 
describes 3,080 different kinds, including many rare seeds 
not offered elsewhere, also the best annual, shrub, her- 
Bebe he Pee on cella ae THOMESON 
tc.—Free on application 
MORGAN, Ipswich. PP = lie 


YDRANGEA MAD AS USUAL.—H. J. 
i JONES is giving everyone an unique opportunity 
o ralse some new varieties to go mad on. Having more 
seed than he can spare space to grow, he is offering a few 
pockets for sale ; this seed was saved from his finest Gold 
edal varieties, carefully hybridized and certain to give 
some splendid new varieties. Packets contain 80-120 
seeds. 5 - per packet, 2 for 9/-, 4 for 17/6. Chrysanthe- 
mum and Hydrangea Catalogue free on application.—- 
Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, 8.E.13. 
] AXTON’S SEEDS.—New Catalogue post 
4 free on application, containing novelties for 1927. 


W Peas : Bedford Champion, 4 ft.. early ; Progress, 
t., early. —LAXTON BROTHERS, Seedsmen, Bedford. 


SANDERS, ORCHID GROWERS, 
St. Albans. 


on the market” is no mere 
convenient catalogue descrip- 
tion of our “ EXHIBITION ” 
variety. Six times in succes- 
sion Ie was FIRST in the 
R.H.8S.'s Class for Brussels 
Sprouts. Something to say, 
that! A master type of 
vegetable as all OUR vegetables, 
it is, in other words, as good as 
Premier Onion. Grow our 
EXHIBITION Brussels Sprout 
this season and see how good 
it is. Link your best with our 
best and be quite sure. Cata- 
logue of all seeds at your ser- 
vice. Simply ask for it. A 
pleasure to send. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


HIS EXCEPTIONALLY open weather 


should be taken advantage of for planting Kelway’'s 

Lovely Paeonies (Collections 15;- and 24/- per dozen) and 

Kelway Colour Border. Send area, etc. and we will 

quote. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY'S GLORIOUS GLADIOLI. 
Catalogue of the finest extant collection 
free on request. from the Premier 
Gladiolus Specialists. 

KELWAY & SON, 
The Royal Nurseries, LANGPORT. 


BUY BRITISH GOODS FROM A BRITISH FIRM. 


IVERS’ FRUIT TREES, Roses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges and Orchard House Trees are of 


first-class quailty and a large and select stock is always 
on view. Inspection invited. Price list, post free, on 
cation. —THOS. RIVERS AND 80N, LIMITED, 


appi 

The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 
OBBIE'S 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 
pages, 229 illustrations ; free to all readers. Please 
mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing. —DOBBIE 


& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 
LAXTON’S MITE-FREE BLACKCURRANT. 


A is the long-looked-for variety. We 
have thoroughly tested this variety for 10 years 
and have no hesitation in claiming it to be the most 
Mite-resistant Currant in cultivation, a very strong grower 
and enormous cropper. Strong bushes, 3/6 each, 36/- doz. 


LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurserymen, Bedford. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 
700 varieties, also Dahlias, etc., now ready.—J. W. 
COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


ATH'S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, 
st free, on application.—(Dept. A.), R. H. BATH, LTD. 
he Floral Farma, Wisbech. : 


(Cry ARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING” 


contains over 600 Illustrations from photographs, 
and much useful information in plain talk on Natural 
Gardening, Autumn Colours and Winter Berries, Spring 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Plants for Rock, Doll, Glen, 
Bog and Water Garden, Shrubberies, Pergolas, Bare 
places under Trees, etc. Copies may be had gratis on 
=) Haare Orders Carriage Paid. (S:nall Town and 
a Gardens not catered for).—V¥- N. GAUNTLETT 

& CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingfold. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 
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PINUS LARICIO var. Pallasiana. 


————— mM 


Price Gd. 
POST FREE 7d 


gistered as a Newspaper. 


— 

—~ No. 2091. Vor. LXXXI. { ==) SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1927, Periyerei şes Rosy 
. ere ew York Post Office as second-class matter. 
chara A io Telephone— Gerrard 184S. 


SEEDS 


See our announcement 
on page vi. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


DE JAGER & SONS, BULB GROWERS, 

e Heiloo, near Haarlem, Holland. Export of finest 

quality bulbs, for all seasons and climates, to all parts 
of the world. Correspondence invited. 


HARDY PHLOXES 
| all the new and most brilliant shades 


of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


for the Greenhouse and the Garden; Catalogue 
free on application. —C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns ” post 
fre.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Potatoes, Gladiolus, 


Lillums and Spring Planting Bulbs. 
WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants, Including 


all the best in Lupins. 
WATERERS old Medal Rhododendrons, Aznleas, 


rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc. 
WATERERS Roses and Fruit Trees, including all those 


varieties really worth growing. 


PTT CARNATIONS 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
JOH WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford, Berks. 


AMELLIAS. — A collection of the finest 
varieties, prices from 10/6 to 63/-. Choice shrubs 
in great variety. Catalogues free.—ROBERT VEITCH 


& SON, Exeter. 


ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 

to read our new Illustrated Garden Seed Guide 

and Catalogue for 1927. It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds and 
Seed Potatoes. A copy will be sent Gratis and post free 
upon application. Please mention this paper. —FIDLER 
& SONS, Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading. Estab- 


lished 1856. 


\ M. DUNCAN TUCKER and _ Sons, 
i Mea Fannes Don ag pottennan. N. 15. 
onservatories nter Gardens, erles, P - 

Portable Buildings, etc. PAC nOUsee, 


EW AND RARE LILIUM SEEDS. 1927 
Novelties an eot hey Antirrhinums and 

68. a oy 
Seedsman, Pickering, Yorks. got Beant Orns 


ii. - — -THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


SALES BY AUCTION. PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE.. 


—— 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, JANUARY 26th. 


Quantities of Summer- and Autumn-Flowering Bulbs, 
comprising ; 

Gladiolus, Anemones, Liliums in variety, also Spiraeas, 

Lily-of-the-Valley, English and Dutch Roses, Herbaceous 

Plants, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit Trees in all Varieties, 
together with 


CASES OF JAPANESE LILIUMs, 
oom containing : 
wiflorum Sigantcum and Varieties, L. s8peciosum 


rubrum, L. auratum, L. Platyphylum, Batemanniae, ete. 
CASES OF BULBS AND PLANTS 
from Holland, 
AZALEA INDICA, PALMS, BAY TREES AND 
ASPIDISTRAS from Belgium. 


MESSRs. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


Small Classified Advertisementa. 


(or three lines 


part of a line), 
for having replies 


over and above the amount 


per inch, or 108. facing editorial matter, 


ALMS, Phoenix 


Excolsa, Kentia Forsteriana Cocos 
Phoenix Roebelinii. 


» and Bruanti, 


F í CA offer in all sizes. Fine lot of stuf. —For price list 
will sell the above by Auction at their apply, ROBERT GREEN (1921), LTD., 28, Crawfo 
SALE ROOMS, Street, London, W.1. 


07 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
On Wednesday, January 26th. 


Catalogues Post free on application, 


——————L____ 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


rotons, Gloxinias, H dran 
Dy a ane, Ericas, Lilies. Ferng and How to Giow Them’ 


H, 0 post {ree.—SMITH, London Fern 


by J. È. I 
N, urseries, London, 8S. 
LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
Variety - 


100 00 30/- 100 wanted 1,000 


largo ? Aspidistra } a 
stras for dividing. ] : 
8MITH, Ferner S.W ng. Catalogue free 


N UBSERYMAN 'S, Florist’s and Landscape y, London, 9. 


Gardener's Business in excellent Position, adjoining 


railway station, S.E. suburb > 3 acres, well-stoy ked ; CR eee 
showhouse, glasshouse, ete. Rent. only £50 Yearly, 

poe: about e200. Price only €450, Stock alone NDIAN ORCHIDS. — Cymbidiuma, 
worth the money. In same hands STU years.-—Apply, 24/-; 12 80 D -° 

AUBREY & CO., 96, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1' eo i. sy roblums, ll: 6 sorts Vandas 


20/- ; 6 sorts Aerides, 23/-+ aij showy varieties, all 
In U.K. List free. —CHANDRA NURSERY" paid 


NUBSERY for Sale or to Let in Essex | Bhenock, Sikkim (Bengal), Irae 


(27 miles out), 3 acres, with attractive Bungalow 
of 5 rooms, kas and main water ; 8 glasshouses, each Lov fẹ. 


by 12ft. Small Ingoing.—Apply, AUBREY À CO., above. (COHINESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 
Herbaceous Pre pret ie ary nee ghiube, Alpines, 
aD quatics ea, rite f 
FEYT., Greens, Flowers, covered market, —G. REUTHR, Keston, Kent. te for Catalogue. 
S.W. district ; 


trade £20-£30 per week, could be 
i mproved, Scope; oat present neglected, owner other 
interests; must be sold. ¢50 Or offer. Includes two new 
scales, all fittings and fix. Rent 30°- per Week. Snipe, — 
Apply, DAVEY, 7, Sherbrooke Road, S.W.6, or phone 


RAODODENDRons, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 
Riverside 4131, 


kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large 


stocks : catalogues free. — F. STREET y à 
N urseries, West, Chobham, Surrey. i Heathermead 


OR SALE or Let, compact Nurser 

concern ; RON feet glass > 3 acres: 

produce. —GEO, BARNES, Ash Vale 
"ale, Surrey, 


—————————_— 


PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Y, going 
aud local sale for 


Re i fine bu 
Nurseries, Ash 14-21, B/- 100. 2-3 t iee io shy plants, 


> S4IT. Lü- lyu. 
4-5 ft., 2u/-" 100, Box edging, 4/- 12 Lp plz A, 


P#HLox decussata, Commander-in-Chief, Co- 


a Mo DE Charcot, Eisabetn c 
jandeau, Mia’ Iuya, Mra Milly van Hoboken, hivas 
i : Jewel, Rijnstroom, Selma, T or, Wm. Ramaay First- 
O Market and Intensive Gardeners, Fruit | class stuff, guaranteed true to name. 6/- doz., 40 Ta 
growers and Nurserymen.—Fine area of good and C. Nursery men Wisbech 1 .— 
light land, 31 acres, close to station, only 20 minutes or so ? ° 
Tail to Eastbourne, 2 miles from busy market town; could 
also he developed for building ; nearly 3.500 feet frontage 
to 3 publie roads ; Freehold, only £2,150 for quick sale, SINGLE BEGONIA TUBERS, t-1} inches up 
--Apply, OWNER. 74, Bingham Road, Croydon, Surrey, tr. 9 Separate colours, 14/- a 
Pi : 159, Spring Hill, Birmingham, 4/- 100, H. CO) ' 


SS —————— 


LAND OR PROPE RTY 
WANTED. 


’, healthy rooted 
List of Varieties and prices on; ete solection, 


; Application, —¢ NE 
Great Berkhamsted, Herts, GARDENER, 


ANTED to Rent, Nursery with glass- 

houses, dwelling-house : between London and 

Nottingham preferred.--M. P. H.. Box 86, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.(.2, 


N W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and 


Rare Alpines, many new 
ready.—J. BENNETT, RMD 3 Victora C G 


M i a cambridge Scar let, fine strong 
l ‘ R, ae JOT € azen, 85 2 per log _. i aes 
Hardy Plant Nursery, Fingringhoe, Neat Cola NE 


Dn ee aes 


Ta 
ILIUMS Auratum, Auratuim Platyphyl] 
| speciosum rubrum, roseum albur of Yillum, 
Henryii, ouettorum giganteum ee 
Krameri, Rube um, etc., ete., ante 
Also Begonjas, Gloxinins, Li endid bulh 
Amaryllis. Write fos Lists > Lowest € 
MORLE & CO, LTD., 156, Finchley Ron 


FINANCIAL, 


(CAPITAL supplied for new or established Pega 
projects of merit through the sale, in the United 

St ites, of shares, debentures or other forms of Securitles, 
Give full Particulars of req uirements in first letter so as to 
save time. American Tepresentation on board not required, 

articularly favour issues of from £20,000 up, AD com- 
munications confidential.—STANLEY, JEFFERSON & 
CO., 63, Wall Street , New York, U.S.A. 


a a 


Twenty worda 
including headline) 4s., and 
ls. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
Double rates for front cover. Fee 
addressed to this office, 1g. 
payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 


our own address. Displayed advertisements, Bg. 


Canariensis, Chamerops 


a O 


SSS P 


| JLY.OF-THE.VALLEY...Our Selected 3-yr, 

Berlin Crowns, as supplied for the laat 30 years 
with satisfaction 12/6 100; 250 for 30/-, 500 for 55/~, 
Rogge paid. —MORLE & CO. LTD, 156, Finchley 
Road, N.W.3. 


a 


INES.—Black Hamburgh, 1923, 4/- each ; 
1924, 3- each.— Apply, GARDENER, Beeches, 
Temple Ewell, Kent. 


—— D eee 


short-jointed, 
planting canes, 
Extra Extra Strong Fruiting Canes. 25,- each: 
Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria and many others. —~ 
NURSERIES, LTD., Chester. 


Re te Ea 


UTCH Strawberry Plants (Jacunda and 
Dutch Evern.), 17 - per 1000, £7 per 10,000, package 

free. fob, Rotterdam, —G. HOMMES, 704, Acacia Grove, 
New Malden, Surrey. 


GEED Pota » 50 varieties, 

English-grown x te 
dispatch for early boxing. Send for list.—CROSS & co., 
Elm Road House, Wisbech. 


I 
PLANTS WANTED. 


= a 


ANTED, Rhododendrons, anything except 
Ponticum; in large quantities, two to five feet. 

Estate agents and head gardeners thinning out please 
write, naming lowest Price per 100, to SCHOOL OF 
FORESTR Y, Speech House Hill, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ever 
; Iron Fencing an 
: ; _Wood and Iron 
Kennel Railing, Catalogue 
e G.C. 70. Ask for 
& PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


Catalogue G.C. 163 
G.C. 86; aks Fencin 
separate liste, — ULTO) 


ee 


()RDER Tennis Court Fencing Now.—Com- 

plete enclosure 120 ft. by 60 ft., for one court, 
9 ft. high, with iron standards, gate, strand wires, ready 
for erection, £34. Carriage paid to stations In England and 
Wales Other sizes iu proportion. —Write for ‘peas 
leatlet to Dept. FP/GC., BOULTON ¢& PAUL, LTD., 
Riveraide Works, Norwich. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


E can load the famous Farnham a 

Or paths, from our own its, on rall, Farnham 

Station, at 8/6 per ton. —g. BIDE & BONS, LTD.,Farnham, 
ulTey, 


KETERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 


2-ewt. sample bags, carriage forward. — 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY,, 18, Horsemarket, Kettering 


ee 


INEST PEAT in England.—New Hants 
cutting, very fibrous; truck loads quoted. Trial 
bags Leaf-mould, Loam, Sand or Peat, 3/- each; B. Slag, 


orator Per., 9/--—HERBERT SHEA, Soil Expert, 
Romford, 


TURE from century-old pasture, fine quality. 
l tt per 1,000, free on rail at Letchworth.—GAVIN 
JONES, Nurseries, Letchworth, Herts. 


e ne te Ya 


ENUINE Cum berland Turf,weathered Lime- 
stone Rockery, special Red Shale for tennis courts. 


paths, ete., ete. -K ERSHAW, LIMITE D, Garden Makers, 
eighley, 


ae ma O 
TE — r e 


if 
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RON SULPHATE (Copperas).—Stocks and 
I forward regular supplies for sale. Crystals, crushed, 
powdered also powdered and dried. Samples and Carriage 


id prices on application to C. R. HORNER & CoO., 
Chatham Street, Manchester. 


STON E PAYING.—Orazy rec 
Grit 


and other Rocks for Ros 
Stone Rubble for “ Dry ” 
Mari. Large 


and tangular 
York Garden Paving, poping, Steps, ete. 
Walls: 


or small quantities 


‘rail station in England.—HODSON & BOND 
an way .— , 
LTD Castlegate, Nottingham 


-p te, . 


a 


GEWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, 
factories, farms, etec. ; no emptying of ceespools ; DO 
solids; no open filter beds - everything bie. end and 


automatic; a perfect f obtainable. —W 
BEATTIE, 9, wer Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


station. House coal from 23/~-.per ton, 
Anthracite 37/-, pit. SemAn 


59, Hales, Che 


it. Welsh 
thracite (registe ), 30/-, pit: 
Buckle Furnace Coke, 25/-. BUCKLE COLLIERY &o. 


ARDSLEYS Barrows are sent Carriage Paid 
your nearest station. Garden “ The Cavendish,” 
29/6; “ The Frinton,” 47/6; No. 196, Navvy, 22/6. 
Ironcrete Garden Rollers, weight 2 cwt., 16 in., 34/-.— 


— OO 


LL about Photography.—The glorious big 
book for every amateur photographer. It is the 
British Journal Photographic Almanac for 1927. 850 pages. 


Framing. Budgets of Practical Hints. Pictorial Gravure 


Supplements. A marvellous two-shillings worth. 


From 
protographic dealers and bookstalls.—_ HENRY GREEN- 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Publishers, 24, Wellington Street, 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 


An expensive adver- 
tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 
business; so let your 
slogan be 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 


_——— 


(08t. Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 


OT Le 
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Payi NQ Ri nls 


- - 2 about 
A-F “STOURBRIDGE” 
1 — Greenhouse Boilers 
> 


Ba No. 7. 
oe All parts are 
=== = standardised and 
easily replaced. 
Write at once for Special Price. 
State size of house. Address, Dept 7, 


JeW.Woonl? Stourbridge 


DICKSONS 


_A 


eNO aes 


k 


v LISTS FREE 


AUSTIN’S  Qurstorts are groma and specially 
SCOTCH Seet ai aana ai 
cluding rran ose, Immune 

Ashleaf, Duke of York, 5 

POTATOES {zres Witch HIN Barly, Ally, 
Great Scot, King George, Abund- 

ance, Arran Chief, Kerr's k, King Edward, Majestic, 
Tinwald Perfection, Arran Council, Di Vernon, Epicure, 
Bishop, Field Marshal, Golden Marvel, and Roderick Dhu. 


Catalogues free. 
AUSTIN & McASLAN 


The Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 
89 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.,1 
rl Sac 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 


CHR YSANTHEMUMS 
CARNATIONS : DAHLIAS 
VIOLAS 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS, &c. 


High - Class Collections including the 
best and latest Novelties in all sections. . 


For first-class stock see my new 60-page Cata- 

logue and Growers’ Guide for 1927 now ready 

H. WOOLMAN, F.N.CS. 
SHIRLEY, near BIRMINGHAM. 


eee 
NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Catalogue of Novelties (including Yellow Majestic) in 
Japanese, Single, and Early-Flowering, now ready. 
AWARDED NINE FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES 
OF THE NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 


H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, or. B'ham. 


for destroying E 
Moss snd Weeds i< 


on Lawns 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


Tennis Courts, 


24/- per cwt.; £23 per ton. 
SCOTT’S LAWN MANURE (use 1 Ib. to every 
4 square yards), 15/- per cwt.; £10 ton 


SCOTT’S VINE AND PLANT MANURE 
24/- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid) 


BENTLEY'S 
: The leading wholesale manufacturers of : Colour in the garden ! After the dark, 
; dull winter, we all cry out for this. 


In this unique volume, three hundred 


: garden specialities : 


WEED DESTROYERS 


FERTILISERS lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
INSECTICIDES trated in their own natural colours, 
FUNGICIDES and thousands of other plants are fully 


described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


LIMITED 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


FUMIGANTS, etc. 


Detailed illustrated Catalogue sent post 
s free on application to: 


JOSEPH BENTLEY 


Chemical Works LTD. 
Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


i THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, JANUARY 26th. 


Quantities of Summer- and Autumn-Flowering Bulbs, 
comprising : 
Gladiolus, Anemones, Liliums in variety, also Spiraeas, 
Lily-of-the-Valley, English and Dutch Roses. Herbaceous 
Plants, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit Trees in al Varieties, 
together with 
CASES OF JAPANESE LILIUMS, 


a all giganteum and varieties, L. speciosum 


containing : 
rubrum, L, auratum, L. platyphylum, Batemanniae, etc, 
CASES OF BULBS AND PLANTS 
from Holland. 
AZALEA INDICA, PALMS, BAY TREES AND 
ASPIDISTRAS from Belgium. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell the above by Auction at their 
SALE ROOMS. 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


On Wednesday, January 26th. 


Catalogues post free on application, 


————_ ĂÁ 
BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


a L 


N URSERYMAN'S, Florist’s and Landscape 
Gardener's Business in excellent position, adjoining 
railway station, S.E. suburb; : 
showhouse, glasshouse, ete. 
Turnover about £1,500. 
worth the money. 
AUBREY & CO, 


acres, well-stocked ; 
Rent only £50 vearly, 
Price only £450, Stock alone 
In same hands 50 years. —Apply, 
96, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1, 


NURSERY for Sale or to Let in Essex 


(27 miles out), 3 acres, with attractive Bungalow 
of 5 rooms, gas and main water : 


R glasshouses, each 100 ft. 
by 12 ft. 


Small ingoing.—Apply, A UBREY & CO.. above. 


re a 


Flowers, covered market, 

S.W. district: trade £20-£30 per week, conld be 
i mproved, scope > at present neglected, owner other 
interests; must be sold. £50 or offer. Includes two new 
scales, all fittings and fix. Rent 30- per week, Snipe. — 
Apply, DAVEY, 7, Sherbrooke Road, S.W.6, or phone 
Riverside 4131. 


FEYT, Greens, 


OR SALE or Let, compact Nursery, going 

concern | 800 feet plass > 3 acres; and local sale for 

produce.-—GEO, BARNES, Ash Vale Nurseries, Ash 
Vale, Surrey, 


—_—_—_—_—_— 


PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


O 


T Market and Intensive Gardeners, Fruit 
RTOwers and Nurserymen.- Fine area of «ood and 
light land, 31 acres, close to Station, only 20 minutes or so 
rail to Eastbourne, 2 miles from busy market town: eould 
also be developed for building ; hearly 3.500 feet frontage 
to 3 publie roads ; Freehold, only £2,150 for quick sale, 
—-Apply, OWN ER, 74, Bingham Road, Croydon, Surrey, 


E 


LAND OR PROPERTY 
WANTED. 


EEE a a , 


ANTED to Rent, Nursery with glass- 

houses, dwelling-house : between London and 

Nottingham preferred.— M. P. H., Box 86, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


FINANCIAL, 


—— mmm OO 


(CAPITAL supplied for new or established 

projecta of merit through the sale, in the United 
St ites, of shares, debentures or other forins of securities, 
Give full particulars of requirements in first letter so as to 
save time. American representation on board not required, 
Particularly favour issues of from £20,000 up. All com- 
munications confidential. —STANLEY, JEFFERSON & 
CO., 63, Wall Street , New York, U.S.A, 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE.. 


Small Classified Advertisements. 
(or three lines including headline) 4s., and 


Twenty worda 


ls. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part ofaline). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 1g. 
over anl ahore the amount payable for all 


words appearing tn the advertisement, including 


our own address. Displayet adrertisementa, Sg. 


per inch, or 10s. facing editorial matter. 


a te 


ALMS, Phoenix Canariensis, Chamerops 
Excelsa, Kentia Forsteriana, Cocos Flexuosa, and 
Phoenix Roebelinii. New Price List now out. Also a 
quantity of Dracaenas, Indivisa, Veitchii, and Bruanti, 
to offer in all sizes. Fine lot of stulf.—For price Ist 
apply, ROBERT GREEN (1921), LTD., 28, Crawfo 
Street, London, W.L 


te ee 


FERN S! CALADIUMS ! !— Begonias, Palms, 


Crotons, geas, 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies. Ferns and How to Grow Them. 
by J. E. SMITH, aw cont free. —SMITH, London Fern 


Ss 


100 000 LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 

fares 9 koi EE T bien ee 
Spidistras for dividing, 'Ca ue free. — 

SMITH, Fernery, London, S.W.9. g vee 


a a a tt 


[YDIAN ORCHIDS.—6 sorts Cymbidiuma, 

24/-; 12 sorts Dendrobiums 35/-; 6 sorts Vandas 
20/- ; 6 sorts Aerides, 23/-; all show Varieties, al} aid 
In U.K. List free. CHANDRA NURSERY: EO. 
Rhenock, Sikkim (Bengal), India. 


(CHINESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 
` bassona, on PN oun oo re ebe Alpines, 

erbaceous Plante, Aquatics es, te f : 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. a oe 


RACDODENDRons, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 


kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large 
stocks; catalogues free, — - STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey, 


PRIVET ovalifolium, fine bushy plants, 
14-2 1t., 8/- 100; 2-3 ft., 1z;- 100: 3-4 It., 10/- Luu é 


4-5 ft. 2U/- 100. Box edging, 4/- 100.—C, BOEK 
€ SONS, Nurseryinen, Wisbech, oon 


PHLOx decussata, Commander-in-Chief, Co- 


quelicot, Dr. Charcot, Esisabeth Cam bell, J 
Sandeau, Mia Ruys, Mrs, Milly van Hoboken, Rica 
Jewel, Rijnstroom, Selma, Thor, Wm. Ramsay. First- 
Class stutf uaranteed true to name. 6/- doz., 40/- 100,— 
C. BOEKEL È SONS, Nursery men, Wisbech. 


SIN GLE BEGONIA TUBERS, 14-14 inches u 


diameter, 5 separate colours, 14/- 100 — 
159, Spring Hill, Birmingham. / .—H. COX, 


a, 


ERPETUAL CARNATION S, healthy rooted 

plants, ex thumb pots, from up-to-date collection, 

List of Varietjes and prices on application, —GA RDENER 
Headlands, Great Berkhamsted, Herts. 


N W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 


Rare Alpines, MANY new to cultivați i 
ready. —J. BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, BO Uant 


M ONARDA Cambridge Scarlet, fine strong 


Plants. 5- per dozen, 35.- per 100.---F, B, PA YNE 
Hardy Plant Nursery, Fingringhoe, Near Colchester. i 


EEN P 


ILIUMS Auratum, Auratum Platyphyllum 
Speciosum rubrum, roseum album, Melpomene. 
Henryii, longiflorum giganteum, ti i Fortuneil, 
Krameri, Rubellum, ete., ete., splendid bulbs now ready. 
Also Begonias, Gloxinias, Lily-of-the-Valloy Spiraeas, 
Amaryllis, Write fog Lists ; Lowest Prices ior Quality. — 
MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, NW 3 


JANUARY 22, 1927. 


TE n a 5 SS — e —— 


J JGY.OF-THE-VALLEY.-.Our Selected 3-yr. 

Berlin Crowns, as supplied for the last 30 years 

with satisfaction, 12/6 100- 250 for 30/-, 500 for 55/-, 

carriage pald.—MORLE Å CO., LTD., 156, Finchley 
ad, N.W.3, 


EIR 


INES.—Black Hamburgh, 1923, 4/- each ; 
1924, 3- each.—Apply, GARDENER, Beeches, 
Temple Ewell, Kent. 


SO a 


(GRAPE Vines, well rooted, short-jointed, 
Perfectly ripened, extra strong planting canes, 
12/6 each; Extra Extra Strong Fruiting Canes, 25'- each ; 
Black Hamburgh. Muscat of Alexandria and many others.-— 
DICKSONS NURSERIES, LTD., Chester. 


eee 


UTCH Strawberry Plants (Jacunda and 

Duteh Evern.), 17 - ber 1000, £7 per 10,000, package 

free, f.o.b, Rot terdam.—-G, HOMM ES, 70a, Acacia Grove, 
New Malden, Surrey. 


ea 


GEED Potatoes, 50 varieties, Scotch and 

English-grown ; Certified stocks for immediate 
dispatch for early boxing. Send for list. —CROSS & CO, 
Elm Road House, Wisbech., 


e 

a_n 
PLANTS WANTED. 

eee 


N 7 ANTED, Rhododendrons, anything except 

Ponticum ; in large quantities. two to five feet. 
Estate agents and head gardeners thinning out pee 
Write, naming lowest price per 100, to SCHOO OF 
FORESTRY, Speech House Hill, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
= 


Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of ever 
; Iron Fencing an 
- - 65; Wood and Iron 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, Catalogue 
G.C. 86: Poultr Fencing, Catalogue G.C. 70. Ask for 
separate lists. —BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


E aa a 
RDER Tennis Court Fencing Now.—Com- 
plete enclosure 120 ft. by 60 ft., for one court, 


9 ft. high, with iron standards, gate, strand wires, ready 
for erection, £34. Carriage paid to stations In England and 


leatiet to Dept. FP/GC., BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Riverside Works, Norwich. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHs. 


| N 7 E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 
for paths, from our own pita, on rail, Farnham 


Station, at 8/6 per ton. —8. BIDE ¢ S, LTD.,Farnham, 
Surrey, 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 
2/6 2-cwt. sample bags, carriage forward.— 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering 


ae E 


FYNEST PEAT in England.—New Hants 

cutting, very fibrous; truck loads quoted. Trial 
bags Leaf-mould. Loam, Sand or Peat, 3/- each; B. Blag, 
6/6; Super., 9/-.—HERBERT SHEA, Soil Expert, 
Romford. 


TURF from century-old pasture, fine quality. 
_ £10 per 1,000, free On Tail at Letehworth.--GAVIN 
JONES, Nurseries, Letchworth, Herts. 


Pe ee, 


G ENUINE Cum berland Turf,weathered Lime- 


stone Rockery, special Red Shale for tennis courts, 


pee ete, ete. — KE RSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 
cighley, 


jii. 
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RON SULPHATE (Copperas).—Stocks and 
forward regular supplies for sale. Crystals, crushed, 
powdered also powdered and dried. Popu and carriage 
d prices on application to C. R. HO 
'hatham Street, Manchester. 


e| Paying Rints 

hea | about 

Et -fis “STOURBRIDGE” 

=== Greenhouse Boilers 
b 


STONE PAVINO- Orey, aed stan EE a 
ork n a r p e pca A 

Grit and Rocks for Rosk ons;’ Flat : All parts are 

Btone Rubble for “Dry” Walls ; DICKSONS Standardised and 

Marl. Large or small aren eis á ue gto ; easily replaced. 

LTD., Castiogate, Nottingha g nt -T Write at once for Special Price, 


State size of house. Address, Dept 7, 


, farms, etc. ; no emptying of ceaspools ; no 
solids; no open Tur peas ; crery thing underground and 
utomatic; a ortiliser obtainable.— WILLIAM 
BEATTIE: 9, wer Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


OO TD 
GEWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, | | LISTS FREE J eW.Woopk Stourbridge 


ee 
eee Sacer 
CHR YSANTHEMUMS 


CARNATIONS : DAHLIAS 


=a 


(04L, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 
Anthracite 87] peg y, Reheat laters at hilar 

-, pit. n e (re -, pit: 
Buckle Furnace Coke, 25/-.-—BUCKLE COLLIERY čo. 
59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


AUSTIN’S Os stocksiare grown and specially 
SCOTCH ore, il ie atte i 

ng Arran Rose, Immune 

hl af, Duk f Y k, ' 

POTATOES Expres, witen Hil Bare aios 
Great Scot, iting Goh Gueen, 

’ 6, - 

ance Arran Chief, Kerr's Pink, King Edward. Majestic, 


inwald Perfection, Arran Council, Di Vernon, Epicure, 
Bishop, Field Marshal, Golden Marvel, and Roderick Dhu. 


Catalogues free. 
AUSTIN & McASLAN 


The Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 
89 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C,1 
a cade 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 


. 


VIOLAS 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS, &c. 
High - Class Collections including the 
best and latest Novelties in all sections, . 
F or m - ata. 
Br a O Guide for 1927 nace sa 
H. WOOLMAN, F.N.CS. 
SHIRLEY, near BIRMINGHAM, 


| 
NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Catalogue of Novelties (including Yellow Majestic) in 
Japanese, Single, and Early-Flowering, now ready. 


AWARDED NINE FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES 
OF THE NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 


H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, nr. B'ham. 


JARDSLEYS Barrows are sent Carriage Paid 
your nearest station. Garden “ The Cavendish,” 


29/6; “The Frinton,” 47/6; No. 196, Navvy, 22/6. 
Ironcrete Garden Rollers, weight 2 cwt., 16 in., 34/-.— 
BARDSLEYS (BARROWS) COLCHESTER, ‘Phone 670. 
Mention this paper, please. Trade supplied. 


a 


AM about Photography.—The glorious big 
book for every amateur Photographer. It is the 
British Journal Photographic Almanac for 1927. 850 pages. 


Supplements. A marvellous two-shillings worth. From 
photographic dealers and bookstalls.—-HENRY GREEN- 
WOOD & ee LTD., Publishers, 24, Wellington Street, 


for destroying A 
Moss and Weeds Fe | 


on Lawns 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY! 


An expensive adver- 
tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 
business: so let your 


Tennis Courts, 


24/- per cwt.; £23 per ton. 
SCOTT'S LAWN MANURE (use 1 Ib. to every 
4 Square yards), 15/- per cwt. ; £10 ton 


SCOTT'S VINE AND PLANT MANURE 
24/- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid) 


PUSoeeseeessccgsansgegeececssevessecneces sOOOOPPOPPOCCOBOOCCOOBPPDOBODEOCALOPOOO 


BENTLEY’S 


The leading wholesale manufacturers of 
i garden specialities : 


i WEED DESTROYERS 


Colour in the garden! After the dark, 
dull winter, we all cry out for this. 
In this unique volume, three hundred 


described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


FERTILISERS : lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
slo gan be INSECTICIDES : trated in their own natural colours, 
FUNGICIDES : and thousands of other plants are fully 


FUMIGANTS, etc. 


Detailed illustrated Catalogue sent post 
free on application to: 


| JOSEPH BENTLEY 


ADVERTISE 


BO] D] i y l Chemical Works LTD. : LIMITED 
. Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. ; 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
er E EIE en ee U üúO 
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TEICHER’S 
GERMAN 
STOCK SEEDS 


are the 


Best in the Market 
TRY—AND SEE! 


PLANT NUTRITION AND CROP PRODUCTION 
By Sir E. J. Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station 


The Hitchcock Lectures in the University of California 
nE for 1924 


> 


With 21 plates and 37 text figures. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


Price list free of charge on application 


PAUL TEICHER 
Stock Specialist 
STRIEGAU — GERMANY 


Founded 1836 


Published by The University of California Press 
and sold in Great Britain and Ireland by the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cables —*‘ Odontoglot, Winchmore, London” 


EUCRYPHIA CORDIFOLIA 


| SANKEY'S ROBERT VEITCH & SON’S 


PATHMAC ___ GARDEN SEED 
CATALOGUE & GUIDE 


for 
HARD COURTS for 1927 


Better than brick rubble: as | Contains all the Best Vegetables, Choice Flower 
durable and porous as Sankey’s Seeds, Novelties ahd Specialities, etc., etc. AND PINNATIFOLIA. 
Famous Garden Pots All of Tested Growth and saved from the 


Nice young plants in pote of these beautiful late 
Summer - flowering shrubs, 
3/6 and 5/- each. 


T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY. 
an a a 


Finest Selected Strains. 
| Catalogue Free on Application. 
| Seed Warehouse, 54, High St., Exeter. 


| 


Prices and Samples on application 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. 
| Royal Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World. 


= es 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


= BULUD 
“WIRE TENSION” 
GREENHOUSES 


Send for Catalogue. 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 

No Waiting! 

Ah Orders executed 


IRON FRAME FLAT GLASS the same day as 
NO ROOF PAINTING NO PUTTY SPECIAL OFFER! we have in received. 
stock 12—16 ft. by 10 ft. houses as illus- — State quantity of each size 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE CLIPS tration, with Iron Plant Staging, which 
we will erect on custo ’s brick ; 
SKINNER BOARD & CO. within 100 miles, at £70 each, to cleng Li 


GREENHOUSE & HEATING SPECIALISTS, we supply wood base to save masonry, £8 
BRISTOL extra. 


for illustrated Price List. 

RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD 
Royal Potteries, 

BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


MAKES THE GARDEN GAY 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6; and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS—7 lbs. 3/6; 14 Ibs. 


A 
LONDON y = RT | 6/-; 28)bs. 10/-; 56 Ibs. 18/-; 112 Ibs. 32/-. Or direct 
— from the Works, Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom 
Mi a. r for Cash with Order (except TINS). 
2 2 a7 we -3 Q r 
W S The Gardeners best fiend! Ery gewe tin, Paz sma Seat bear te 
WS CLAY & SON, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 
“SSN 


Manure Manufacturers and Bone Crushers. 


Cc se ee A oe OP Be o lll 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 


Spring Planting 


ensures Success 


AUSTRIAN PINES 2 to 3 ft. ... 20/- doz. 
pr Hoata Borden, 1 cate te) 
DOUGLAS FIR 3 to 4 ft. ... 15/- doz. 28 ">. 5/-; £14 10s. per ton. Asizi fem Dle 5 
SCOTS FIR . 2 to 23 ft. ... 15/- doz. VINE | BORDER COMPOUND. 
two grades. Coarse, jor Now P Borders. 


Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


fibrous loam, add oe Compound and one bushel 
Stick Charcoal, and mix thoroughly. For read arr 
: remove as much as possible 
surface soil without the roots, an 
i-cwt. Border Compound with each ton of 
good fibrous loam. 

‘CHARCOAL. | 


Best Wood Charcoal, in sticks, 3/- bush., 14/6 5-bush. 


sack. 
Fine Dust Charcoal, 3/- bush., 14/6 6-bush. sack. 
Bags included, Carriage paid. 


PURE HORTICULTURAL BONE MEAL: 
For Vine Doriana, Potting and General Horticul- 
ural Purposes. 

Best „English sino eas 17/6 per cwt., £17 per ton. 
1”, 4” and 3” Bones, 18/- cwt., £17 108. ton, carr. pd, 
These bones are prepared by a special process. 
all the fatty insoluble matter being extracted, which 
renders the bones more solubie without destroying 
the nitrogenous matter. Analysis: 44/5% Ammonia; 

45/50% Phosphates. 


NEW HESSIAN MATS. 


oft. x 4ft. ĉin., 3/- each ; 35/- dozen ; _ carr. paid. 


NEW RUSSIAN MATS. 


Light, 17/6 per dozen, carriage paid. 
Heavy, 21/- per dozen, carriage paid. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES, 


Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horti- 
cultural Sundries. Free on application. 


WIL LIS Bros. (HARPENDEN) Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees, &c., Ge. 
Post free on request. 


THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—— NURSERIES LIMITED —— 
Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 


a ee | 
_ BLACK CURRANT 

is the most profitable crop for large or smaji 
growers. EDINA is the best for sturdy growth, 
finest and largest fruit, best selling, heavy and 
regular cropping, and most resistant to big | 
bud. For over 25 years my stock has always 
been anid is gees free from big bud. 


ed and 
THOMAS "A" “SER aL ETT 
22 & 23, Market tes Edinburgh (Estab. 1841), 


Extra fine selected 3 
-year-old bushes at the 
ne price of 2/6 for 12: 25 or more 2d. 
a 100 or more 14/- per 100; 1 000 or more, 
per 1,000. Free on rail, packages free, 


Prices of Scotch- 
£ -grown Seed Potatoes, ct 
Sppaontion. Sample cwt. Consul, 1}” ie oy", 
ou Epicure, £5 10s. per ton. Sharpe’s 
xpress, £7 10s per ton, etc., sacks included. 


eben O EAE, 
X CONSERVATORIES 


PIT FRAMES 


GREENHOUSES 


COLD FRAMES 
SUPPLIED, ERECTED AND PAINTED 


——G LAZI NG— 
REPAIRS AT LOWEST PRICES 


F.WILLIAMS & CO DEOS 


parsons 


Horticultural 
girs 


P A 
gA AAN 


ES 


__ READING. 


"ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 


Huts from 

23126 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses of every description. 

| T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.C. 


Greenhouses from Poul Houses 
£4 17 6 from £1 12 6 


X 


| 


THE ‘PATTISSON’ HORSE 


Pattlssons’ Mew eraduator Distrihuto; ra “The ONLY Economical O 


Improved 1924 one torn. Patent applied for, 
coy 
Made In 8 sizes chiar a —capacity li bushels 
» 2ft z pe 


OVER 10,000 SETS USED IN THE 


aie 

R.N., The All Eng- 
eat ce, “Wau 
usta ub, mbledon, 
any eae writes : “The ‘Sarel’ 
material. N Roller is invaluable 
waste. G $ l ian for aerating the 
time ty ground. It saves an 
mur aver. Fig. 1, for Shod Horses. Fig. 2, Welted Boot. | Shormous amountof 
Ili rere HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. labour and is cr 
wL $ ne © 

iA ce bist TMR Saya :,, * As good as anything that could j beneficial, t ala "be 
w esti- oh very sorry e 
from <= Mr. Wm. Hardy (Gardener to Lt.-Col. Hon. W. e 

the maker Guinness): ‘‘The boots without such a val 
a supplied 17 years ago are ” 


H. PATTISSON & CO., 


Janvany 22, 1997, _ THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


ee M —— Tan 


USED in the Royal and thousands gt: +a Principal 
Gardens, GOLF and CRICKET GROUNDS, and 
exclusively at the Oval S.C.C.C. for past a ba 


STANMORE, 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD., 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


ae 
One of Farrer’s best Shrubs, 


| 
BUDDLEIA NANHOENSIS ! 


a miniature, only 3-4 ft. high. Plumes of 
purple blossom. 1/6 each, 3 for 3/9, 6 for 7/- 


Carriage and packing extra. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD. 
Six Hills Nursery, STEVENAGE, Herts. 


TREE LOPPING 


seebyees 


Warner Bros., 
Timber Merchants 


STANLEY ROAD, 
CROYDON. 


ay We take all risks 


Lape 
l K S ’Phone: 
ae Thornton Heath 1267 


THE WORLD’S MOST 
FAMOUS SEEDS 


ILLUS- 
250,000 Ssrics of eee OGUE of PRIZE 


GARDEN SEEDS for 1927 NOW READY. 
Send for YOUR FREE COPY TO-DAY. 


sae oc pases dures’ ane Slo 31 of -Catalogue for E URAT 


OFFERS and VALUABLE 4 PRES. 
Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 


E. T. GIBBS FR TRAITA R" 
GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


(LAWN) BOOTS 


_ SAREL’S PATENT 
SPIKED ROLLER. 


ls 7 
Comm. HILLYARD, 


MIDDLESEX. 


ey 
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RUNNER BEANS— a 

SUTTON'S PRIZEWINNER | | 

Indispensable for exhibition, pint 2/9, quart 5 
SUTTON'S BEST OF ALL 


Jan, 11th. 
Sutton's New Garden Seed Catalogue for 1927 
Contains a complete list of the best Vegetable Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Seed Potatoes, Garden Sundries, 
Horticultural Fertilisers, etc., post free, ~ 
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| ee At the first meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society in 1927 (Jan. 1 Ith) g R 
| Ņ E. Messrs. Sutton & Sons were awarded a GOLD MEDAL for a magnificent Collection t: A: 
a o of Vegetables. The display consisted of no less than 140 distinct varieties. 4 i 
Ñ; Nen SF al “4 ; 
\ = For reliability in cropping, excellent se toma l *TOMATO— on A 
a. ee ance and superior table quality our ave TON'S PEERLESS STRAIN. SUTTON'S BEST OF ALL 3 N 
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SOILS, like facts, are stubborn 

The Fertility things: yet, fortunately 
of the Garden, for the gardener, they are 
P not quite so stubborn, for 
ATE if coaxed and bullied suf- 
ee y they may be so altered that their 
ertility 1S Increased greatly. Both coaxing 
n bullying are necessary instruments for 
the training of the soil in the way it should 
80; though it must be confessed that of 
the two the latter is the more otent, as 
it used to be in the education of those of 
us who are now elderly. Once the fertility 
of a garden soil has been achieved it is not 
difficult to maintain it; but in these days 
it is far less easy, in spite of the great growth 
of knowledge of the science of the soil, 
to bring unkindly ground into a highly 
fertile State. Moreover, there are some 
soils which when brought under garden 
cultivation give for a year or two prodigious 
crops and then, as though growing tired 
of well-doing, regress to parsimonious yield- 
ing. Wherever this occurs the gardener 
may be sure that the falling away from grace 
is due to some defect in the essential con- 
ditions upon which a good soil depends, 
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and generally it will be found that the 
defaulting condition is insufficient drainage. 
A wettish year, or ditches left uncleaned, 
may result in the winter water-logeing 
of a soil which had previously seemed 
well on the way to fertility. It is for this 
reason that every good gardener gives 
first attention to drainage in laying out 
his garden; for he knows that what is easy 
to do ab initio is troublesome and difficult 
to accomplish once the garden has been laid 
out. He is wise also in this, that he makes 
and preserves a plan of the drainage system, 
for he knows that within a few years the 
best of memories will grow dim, and long 
before the garden is fully established, 
it will assuredly happen with respect to the 
lie of the drainage tiles, that all the rest 
for which he toiled will be forgotten. In 
the old days it was possible, when plenty 
of labour was available, to ensure soil fer- 
tility by deep digging. The ground destined 
to become a garden was trenched three 
feet deep and all manner of material, 
which in its decay makes for soil fertility, 
was incorporated with the soil, so that even 
the unkindly turned up sub-soil was con- 
strained to become kindly to the growth of 
plants. It is in some ways unfortunate 
that in our climate less drastically sound 
methods often lead to a measure of success - 
for it tempts those who are in a hurry 
to forego the toil on which alone soil fertility 
securely rests. There are, however, 
countries where, unless the soil be stirred 
to at least a yard in depth, nothing will 
grow. On the Riviera, for example, anyone 
who would make a garden must, unless he 
would ensure failure, delve with mattock 
and shovel a full yard deep, for there, unless 
this be done, summer drought extinguishes 
anything recently planted, and the garden 
returns to natural scrub. In any case, 
if Pope, who was a gardener, had been 
thinking of soils instead of knowledge, 
he might have revised his famous lines and 
written “a little digging is a dangerous 
thing—dig deep or dig not . . . . .” 
Next, perhaps, in importance to drainage 
in the making of soil fertility is liming— 
liming on heavy, chalking for light soils— 
for, as everyone knows, soils have what 
is called a lime requirement which ranges 
from nil on chalky soils to a very high figure 
on the distinctly acid soils. This require- 
ment is easy of ascertainment and must be 
satisfied if soil is to become fertile. For 
it is a fact that most of the plants grown 
in gardens—save, of course, the lime-shy 
contingents—thrive best when the soil 
borders on neutrality.. It is certain that, 
speaking generally, the kitchen gardens of 
this country would be rendered more 
apt to become fertile if they were to receive, 
say, triennially, a dressing of lime in quanti- 
in accordance with their several lime 


ties 
requirements. They would become kindlier, 
the stiff ones easicr to work, the light 


ones less skimpy as a result of the treatment 
and, moreover, they would all respond 
better to  manurial treatment. With 
drainage satisfactory, ground dug deeply, 
and the lime requirement of the soil satisfied, 
the gardener has in his soil a well-equipped 
plant-factory which, if supplied with a 
sufficiency of the right kinds of raw material, 
will yield a large output in the form of heavy 
crops. But to secure this end and to 
maintain production it must be remembered 
that large crops make large demands on 
the soil. And not only that, but also 
that the demands are of more than one kind. 
Although it must never remain wet, the 
ground is obliged, if it is to produce a heavy 
crop, to yield to the growing plant vast 
quantities of water. Moreover soil fertility 
consists in no small measure in balancing 
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as it were, the water supply and air supply, 
which all plants must have. If too wet, 
the roots of the plants growing in the soil 
are asphyxiated: if too dry, they dry out. 
Hence the importance of depth of soil and 
efficient drainage. The one condition ensures 
a large reservoir, the other the removal O 
surplus water. When all these conditions 
have been established, the gardener can 
turn his attention to the problem of manuring, 
and this subject, as he well knows, has a 


dual aspect. 
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Immune and Non-Immune Potato Crops 
Inspected in Scotland in 1926.—The Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland has issued interesting 
summaries on acreages of crops of immune 
and non-immune varieties of Potatos inspected 
for purity in Scotland during 1926. In the 
following lists the varietal name is given first, 
then the acreage showing 99:5% of purity 
or over, next the acreage showing below 93°5% 
to 97% purity; then the acreage showing 
below 97°% of purity and, finally, the total acreage 
inspected of the given variety.—Immune 
varieties: Kerr’s Pink, 7,090}, 1,268}, 370, 
8,729; Great Scot, 5,423, 9773, 693}, 7,0944 ; 
Majestic, 4,187, 506}, 271}, 4,965; Golden 
Wonder, 1,829}, 187}, 314, 2,0483; Ally, 
6573, 534, 143, 726; King George, 384, 114, 
10, 4054; Arran Comrade, 198}, 29}, 354, 264 ; 
Tinwald Perfection, 233}, 264, 24, 2624; 
Rhoderick Dhu, 208}, 41}, 54, 255}; Crusader, 
112}, 11, 11, 184}; Abundance, 89}, 203, 
15}, 1254; Witchhill, 80, 4}, 12, 963; Arran 
Consul, 81, 23, 64, 90; Immune Ashleaf, 
774, 0, 14, 79; Arran Victory, 62, 4, 1, 63}; 
Dargill Early, 51}, 92, 3, 61}; and others, 
332, 49}, 183, 399; totals, 21,098, 3,199, 1,502, 
25, 799}. Non-immune _ varieties: King 
Edward, 11,856, 2,1674, 750, 14,773}; Arran 
Chief, 1.921, 579%, 576}, 3,076}; Epicure, 
1,0483, 4414, 256}; 1,746$; Eclipse, 1,453, 
130, 77, 1,660; British Queen, 1,038}, 249, 
129}, 1,4163; Field-Marshal, 1,175, 57}, 784, 
1,3103: Sharpe’s Express, 7804, 145, 874, 
1,013; Duke of York, 568, 704, 604, 699; 
Up-to-Date, 537}, 194, 28}, 5853; Royal 
Kidney, 2013, 13, 6, 2203; May Queen, 130, 
3}, 34, 137}: Ninetyfold, 127}, 1, 3}, 132; 
Evergood, 78, 74, 0, 854; President, 42}, 
12}, 8, 63; and others, 99, 214, 18}, 139; 
totals, 21,057}, 3,919, 2,083, 27,059}. 


Rhododendron Society’s Schedule.—In the 
schedule of prizes offered by the Rhododen- 
dron Society on the occasion of its second 
show to be held in the Royal Horticultural 
Hall on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 3 and 4. 
no fewer than sixty-two classes are provided, 
and although the cash awards are not large 
in any instance, special prizes are offered 
and silver-gilt, silver and bronze medals will 
be awarded. The first half-dozen classes are 
for groups of Rhododendrons. The largest 
trade exhibits are limited to 250 square feet, 
while the smallest amateur group must not 
exceed thirty square feet in extent. In regard 
to these classes, Azaleas are reckoned synonymous 
with Rhododendrons, and no foliage other than 
Rhododendron foliage will be admitted as 
decoration. Further, in these six classes the 
Rhododendrons exhibited may be grown in 
the open or under glass, and unless particularly 
specified, the flowers may be shown either cut 
or growing on the plants. Then follow classes 
for twelve trusses of distinct species, twelve 
hybrids, six species, and six hybrids. All 
except three of the remaining classes are for 
single trusses of Rhododendrons, and these 
are so arranged that the principal series of groups 
of Rhododendrons may be represented. There 
is also a class for three alpine Rhododendrons 
lifted from the ground or grown in pots, one for 
six distinct trusses of hardy hybrids raised by 
nurserymen and capable of being grown and 
flowered in the open at Kew, and one for a 
group of alpine Rhododendrons in pots or lifted 
from the ground, arranged on a space not to 
exceed four feet by six feet. The schedule 
defines that for the purpose of this last group 
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an alpine Rhododendronshall be any of the Cepha- 
lanthum, Lapponicum, Lepidotum or Saluen- 
ense series or the Campylogynum sub-series 
of the Campylogynum series. For educational 
Purposes the members of the Rhododendron 
Society will, on this occasion, arrange an exhibit 
of plants of the Lapponicum series. Mr. J. B. 
Stevenson, Tower Court, Ascot, has kindly 
agreed to take charge of this arrangement, 
and anyone who is willing to lend plants of 
this series for this display is asked to com- 
municate with him, but while every effort will 
be made to return the plants in good condition, 
no guarantee can be given. All entries for the 
Rhododendron Show must reach the Secretary 
of the Royal Horticultural Society by 10 a.m. 
on Wednesday, April 27. The members of 
the Show Committee are Mr. Lionel N. de Roths- 
child (Chairman), the Hon. H. D. McLaren, 
Mr. J. B. Stevenson, Mr. E. H. Wilding, and Mr. 
P. D. Williams. 


The Problem of Potato Diseases. — Speaking 
at a meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Agricultural Discussion Society on the 12th 
inst., Mr. D. G. O’Brien, of the West of Scotland 
Agricultural College, said the estimated actual 
loss in Great Britain due to Potato Blight 
was about twenty per cent. of the crop, or about 
five million pounds sterling per annum. With 
control of disease the yield of Potatos could be 
increased without ditticulty. As to Wart Disease, 
this was, unfortunately, the only known disease 
where permanent iminunity existed in certain 
varieties. Our knowledge of virus diseases 
in Potatos was still unsatisfactory, and until 
the casual agents of virus and leaf-roll had been 
isolated and identified, there was little hope of 
progress. These diseases were much more 
prevalent in England than they were in Scotland. 
Mr. John Gibb, Bishopton, said that he had 
sprayed his Potato crops ever since he started 
farming and he found that to be effective 
the spraying should be done preferably before 
the flowers came out, or in the case of a non- 
flowering variety, when the flower buds appeared. 
in 1920 he lost time by trying to repair a 
sprayer, and this cost him £1,000 in lighter 
crops and lower returns. In most districts 
of Ireland, and in Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire, Potatos could not be grown profitably 
unless they were sprayed, and he felt that his 
farm was in the same position. Thé ‘ wildiny ” 
habit of some Potato plants was a subject 
that required investigation. 


Chinese Pineapples.— Messages from Singapore 
state that the decision of the recently formed 
combine of all local Chinese Pineapple factories 
to reduce production by thirty or forty per cent. 
is unpopular in mercantile circles there. 
Already the industry has suffered considerably 
on account of the combine’s prices being higher 
than the London trade will pay. Of the million 
or so cases annually exported from Singapore, 
eigaty po cent. has hitherto been taken by 
Great Britain. 

The Cherry Fly in France. — French Cherry 

owers are keenly concerned about the edict 
published by the Ministry of Agriculture in 
London last year, prohibiting the export to 
this country of Cherries from France, unless 
accompanied by a certificate to the effect that 
they come from a part of the country in which 
the Cherry Fly (Rhagoletis cerasi) is known 
not to be present. The growers are inclined to 
discount the danger to English orchards, as 
they claim that, whereas only about 600 tons 
of English Cherries are grown each year, the 
importations from France amount to between 
60,000 and 80,000 tons. However this may be, 
the danger is none the less, and unless the pest 
can be eradicated, the consumption of Cherries 
of all kinds, whether native or imported, is 
likely to decline, 

British Mycological Society—London Meeting. 
—At a Meeting of this Society to be held 
in the Botanical Department, University 
College, Gower Street, London, on Saturday, 
January 22, at 11.0 a.m., the folowing 
subjects will be discussed: “Studies on 


Rhizoctonia Crocorum and Helicobasidium pur- 
ureum,” by Mr. W. Buddin and Miss E. M. 


Wakefield 


“ On the naming of a dark-spored 


Hyphomycete,”” by Mr. E. W. Mason ; Frag- 
menta Mycologica, V,” by Mr. J. Ramsbottom; 
“Anthracnose diseases of Red Clover,” by Miss 
K. Sampson; ‘‘ Studies of Appie Mildew.” 
by Mr. R. C. Woodward. Luncheon will be 
arranged in The College Refectory. 


Sir James Watt.—The list of New Year 
honours included a very old friend of The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Mr. James Watt, who 
acquired the business of Messrs. Little and 
Ballantyne, nurserymen and seedsmen, of 
Carlisle, so far back as 1870, and conducted it 
as the sole partner until quite recently, when he 
took his two sons into partnership. The knight- 
hood conferred upon Mr. James Watt was in 
recognition of the many public services he has 
rendered; horticulturists generally will have 
learned with great pleasure that a member of 
their own profession and industry has been thus 
signally honoured. Sir James was born in East 
Lothian, in 1842, where his forbears were exten- 
sive farmers. He served his apprenticeship 
as a seedsman in Edinburgh, but his life work 
has been carried out with the firm of Little and 
Ballantyne. He is one of the oldest members 
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of the Royal Agricultural Society, and was at 
one time a successful breeder of Leicestershire 
sheep and pedigree shorthorns. In 1900, 
he served on the Board of Agriculture’s Depart- 
mental Committee on Seeds; was Chairman of 
the English Forestry Committee in 1921 ; 
President of the Scottish N ursery and Seed 
Trades’ Association in 1891, and he is one of the 
founders of the English Arboricultural Society. 
Sir James has always taken a great interest 
in local affairs, and is an Alderman of the Cum- 
berland County Council, and hon. treasurer for 
the Conservative Organisation of that county. 
Fortunately, Sir James enjoys good health, and 
his many friends trust he will long be spared 
to continue to control the fortunes of the large 
nursery business he has done so much to place 
in the forefront of horticultural enterprises. 


Sugar Resources of the British Empire. — 
On Tuesday, January 25, Mr. Ben. H. Morgan, 
Chairman of the British Empire Producers’ 
Organisation, will lecture before the Royal 
Society of Arts on “The Sugar Resources of 
the British Empire.” The lecture will commence 
at 4.30 p.m., and the Rt. Hon. L. C. M.S. Amery, 
M.P., Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, 
will preside. 


The Nursery Trade in Berlin.-—The municipal 
authorities in Berlin have decided to grant 
short-term loans to nurserymen wishing to 
extend their businesses, on condition that 
production is definitely increased as a conse- 
quence. A credit of a quarter-of-a-million 
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gold marks is being established for the purpose 
of the loans, which will carry the moderate 
interest of six per cent. It is hoped by this 
means to assist German nurserymen to compete 
successfully with foreign growers, especially 
in the cultivation of Roses and Carnations ; 


if it is found to have this effect, doubtless . 


other large German towns will follow the example 
of the capital. 


Lecture on Marketing Fruit.—At a meeting 
of the Farmers’ Club, to be held at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, 12, Great George Street, Westminster, 
on the 3lst inst., Mr. H. V. Taylor, of the 
Ministry of Agricu'ture, will deliver an address 
on “Modern Methods of Marketing Fruit.” 


Buddleia Forrestii and B. Fallowians.— 
Regarding the confusion between Buddleia 
Forrestii and B. Fallowiana, our correspondent, 
A. G. F., writes: ‘‘I have come to the con- 
clusion that the plant which I described (see 
Gard. Chron., Dec. 18., vol. LXXX, p. 489, 
Fig. 214) is B. Fallowiana, as Mr. Marquand 
suggests, though how the apparently widespread 
confusion has arisen, I cannot state for certain. 
I can only suggest that it originated with 
the collected seed, as plants raised from the 
several consignments of seed sent by Mr. G. 
Forrest are all apparently B. Fallowiana, 1.e., 
the plant described erroneously by myself 
under the name of B. Forrestii. Mr. R. L. 
Harrow, of Edinburgh, has kindly furnished 
me with details of the distinguishing characters 
of the two species, while he also suggests that 
the figure in the R.H.S. Journal is also B. 
Fallowiana and not B. Forrestii. It seems to 
be my plant which Mr. Notcutt refers to as 
the B. Forrestii of commerce, probably all of 
which are of similar origin, therefore there 
must be a very considerable number of plants 
thus wrongly named throughout the country. 
According to Mr. Harrow, whose statement 
endorses that of Mr. Marquand, the plants 
are best distinguished when in bloom by the 
width of the corolla tube—B. Forrestii has 
a very wide tube compared with the length of 
the corolla, while B. Fallowiana has a very 
narrow tube. B. Forrestii is also apparently 
not of such erect habit as B. Fallowiana, while 
its foliage is considerably broader and has far 
less, in fact, very little, silvery down. From 
this information, I think there is little doubt 
as to the identity of the plant. I greatly regret 
having made an error as to the name, but 
trust that what must be a fairly widespread 
mistake, will now be rectified.” 


International Rose Conference, July, 1928.— 
An International Rose Conference will be held 
in London in the beginning of July, 1928. 
On the first day a Rose show will be held to 
give raisers of all countries the opportunity 
to exhibit their best productions and, if possible, 
demonstrate the steps which have led up to them. 
Awards of cups, medals and certificates will be 
made. The second and third days will be 
devoted to the Conference proper, and distin- 
guished raisers and growers will be invited to 
submit papers on “ The Genetics of the Rose, 
“ Fungus and other Pests,” ‘‘ The Future of 
the Rose as a Decorative Flower,” “ The Future 
of the Rose as a Market Flower,” “ Roses under 
Glass,” and “ Rose Species.” British (including 
Australian, New Zealand and Canadian), Con- 
tinental and American experts will be invited 
to contribute to this programme. A dinner will 
be given on the first night and a conversazione 
on the second, while visits will be planned to 
Kew Gardens and also to several of the leading 
nurseries. A Reception Committee will be 
formed te assist visitors to secure hotel accom- 
modation, etc. The time table proposed IS 
as follows :—June 29 and 30: National Rose 
Society’s Summer show ; July 2: Visit to Kew ; 
July 3: Visit to Colchester Nurseries; July 4: 
Conference, Rose Show and Dinner : July 5 ant 
Conference ; July 6: Evening Soirée; July 7: 
Visit to Lea Valley Nurseries. Raisers a 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada or the Unitec 
States desiring to have plants of special varie 

own in Britain to enable them to exhibit 

looms of their novelties at the Conference, 
are requested to get into touch with nursery ni 
whom they may know, asking them to cultiva 
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the plants. A- number of British growers 
have already promised to do so, and to treat the 
plants as if they were absolutely the property 
of the senders. Raisers who may not know 
nurserymen personally in this country are invited 
to write to Mr. Courtney Page, 28, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, the Secretary 
of the National Rose Society, who will make 
arrangements to have the varieties grown. Plants 
sent under this scheme would be taken every 
care of, and precautionary measures as far as 
possible assured. 

Transport of Flowers by Air.—Some interesting 
facts on the development of air transport 
for flowers are given’ in our contemporary, 
La Revue Horticole, January 16. For several 
years past, fresh flowers have been carried 
regularly by aeroplane between Holland, 
Germany and Scandinavia; and in 1922 the 
Netherlands Dahlia Society sent to Paris by 
air a splendid collection of new varieties which 
were entered for the special competition organ- 
ised by the French National Horticultural 
Society, and were afterwards distributed to the 
hospitals. The idea is being Seriously con- 
sidered of making use of air transport for the 
immense trade in fresh flowers which is done 
in the south of France and on the Italian 
Riviera. The utilisation of the air-line which 
has plied regularly since the summer of 1926 
between Marseilles and Paris, forming a link 
with the air-lines from Paris to the towns of 
Northern Europe, would mean an appreciable 
saving of time without a great increase in cost 
especially as the flowers would arrive fresher 
at their destination and there would therefore 


be leas loss in transit than at present. 


Exchange Stabilisation in Hungary. Following 
the example of Germany and Austria, Hungary 
has altered the title of the coinage used 
and the standard coin used is now known as 
ri i caual to one hundred Heller 
c . e » j 
K ENGR Ines ngo 28 worth about 9d. 


The Flora of New Zealand Mr. Ge 
; -—Mr. Gerald Loder, 
nt of the Royal English Arboricultural 
sped y, and a member of the Council of the 
yal Horticultural Society, has presented 
; Silver Challenge Cup (Fig. 33) to New 
ealand with the object of encouraging the 
preservation and cultivation of the native 
The Prime Minister 


to clearances and partly owin to th i 
eclimatisation of alien E Th i 
ele gardens, too, increasing efforts are being 
: xi in the same direction, and it is hoped, 
y institution of some form of competition 
at public shows, to stimulate the cultivation of 
ah plants in private gardens. The flora 
A Aad Zealand is not only of extreme interest 
ae Otanists on account of its long isolation 
re consequent distinctiveness, but, owing to 
a a. of climate, especially of the Southern 
X and with the Western and Southern parts of 

e British Isles, it is capable of furnishing British 
eren with many more shrubs and flowers 

an is generally supposed. Something like 
one hundred species of Veronicas are to be found 
in New Zealand, nearly half of which are hardy 
enough to be grown in the open at Kew. Those 
who have been privileged to see Major Dorrien 
Smith s fine collection of New Zealand plants at 
Tresco, in the Scilly Isles, formed partly by his 
predecessors, but largely by himself, will recognise 
how valuable many plants of the New Zealand 
flora are in gardens. 


Stellenbosch Botanic Gardens.—The improve- 
ments in the botanic gardens at Stellenbosch, 
South Africa, which have been effected by the 
Curator, Mr. Herre, are proceeding apace. 
The biological section is especially admired by 
English and Dutch visitors alike ; it is the first 


establishment of the kind in South Africa, 
with ita new porcelain name plates giving all 
necessary particulars of the specimens. Publio 
interest has been considerably aroused by the 
developments which have taken place, and the 
authorities are now in a position to c out 
a plan which they have long contemplated, 
that is, to move the nursery to a more favourable 
spot. Next year, under the direction of Mr. 


Herre, a modern greenhouse will be erected, 


and will be followed by other houses, including 


one specially adapted for tropical plante. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monpay, JANUARY 24: National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s Executive Committee meets. 


anaa ee Terres er renee rere rrr BS me 
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the shoote grow four inches in length, they 
are pulled up, with roots attached, and planted 
in rows one foot apart and six inches distant in 
the row. If the head is cut off in planting, 
the lower eyes all grow and make a good crop 
the first year. Peppermint, like Couch-grass, 
sends up shoots at every joint, and after a couple 
of seasons or so the shoots get so crowded that 
they become weak, the leaves small and hard, 
the blossom poor. In this state it is not half 
so good for distillation. About Mitcham, 
however, much attention is paid to its after 
cultivation. They manure the ground the second 
year, and dig out furrows half a rod apart. 
throwing the mould over the beds. If new 
crops are wanted from these beds, plants 


FIG. 32.—CYPRIPEDIUM CHARDWAR VAR. PERFECTION. 


R.H.S. First-Class Certificate, January 11. Dorsal sepal white with spots in the central area; 
Petals light greenish-yellow with brownish reticulation. Shown by G. F. Moore, Esq. 
(see p. 56.) 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 25: Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees meet; British Carnation 
Society’s annual meeting; Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution annual meeting and elec- 
tion at Simpson’s Restaurant, Strand ; Wimble- 
don Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Society’s 
meeting. THURSDAY, JANUARY 27: Paisley 
Florists’ Society’s meeting. FRIDAY, JANUARY 
28: Association of Economic Biologists meeting. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 29: Lancaster and 
District Horticultural Society’s lecture. 


s Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Year’ 
Ago.— Peppermint.—Peppermint is very largely 
grown round Mitcham; not less than three 
hundred acres are occupied with it for distilla- 
tion, Peppermint water being much used in 
medicine. For new plantations the ground is 
dunged and ploughed by April, and as soon as 


are selected for the purpose, as described above. 
The third year the Mint is all ploughed down in 
November, a judicious practice, when we consider 
the sort of plant we have to deal with. In this 
way the destruction of all weeds and seed weeds is 
effected, as well as the manuring of the land, 
if required. In spring the Mint comes up 
thick, strong and healthy, producing an enor- 
mous herbage and amount of flower. It is 
cut down when just going out of bloom, and 
carried to the drying houses; for the more its 
watery juices are evaporated the finer the 
extract is. It is not only extensively grown 
at Mitcham, but I am informed that in the 
adjoining parishes there are at least three 
hundred acres of Peppermint cultivated every 
year. Spearmint is not grown, as it does not 
yield much juice. James Cuthill, Camberwell. 


Gard. Chron., January 24, 1852. 


: Ý The Week’s Work. 
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THE. ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LaDy LEBON, 
Bletchley, Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Cypripediums.—The great demand for flowers 
of these easily-grown Orchids for all kinds of 
decorative work has caused them to be one of the 
Sein oe features of present-day collections. 

any of the cool-growing Cypripediums which 
have passed out of flower may be repotted 
so soon as possible whenever new roots are 
observed to be developing. Pot-bound specimens 
should be shifted into larger receptacles, which 
should be thoroughly well-drained. Cypripe- 
diums require a fair amount of pot room, and 
as the best flowers are obtained from good, 
strong plants it is desirable to hasten their 
development as fast as possible. Almost 
any kind of rich, porous soil is suitable as a 
rooting medium. The general practice is to 
prepare a mixture consisting of equal parts 
of good, fibrous loam, good English peat or 
A.l. fibre, broken up roughly, according to the 
size of the plants to be potted, with all the 
small earthy particles removed, and some 
Sphagnum-moss. The materials should be 
well mixed and made warm before being used. 
Newly-potted plants should be placed in the 
warmest part of the house until they become 
re-established, and water should be afforded 


them with great care. 


Dendrobiums.—The flower buds of many of 
the deciduous and semi-deciduous varieties 
of Dendrobium are developing, and the roots 
may receive slightly more water, but the plants 
should be allowed to become dry before water- 
ing them again. Any check given to these 
plants during the development of their flowers, 
either from an excess or deficiency of water, 
or from too low, or too high, a temperature 
will show itself in the inferior size and quality 
of the flowers. It is not advisable to hasten 
their development unduly, as growth made in 
these short, dull days is always more or less 
of a weak nature. The flowering period may 
be’ prolonged by placing some of the more 
forward specimens in a more humid and warmer 
position, but this should not be attempted 
with choice and scarce varieties. At a later 
date, when the days are longer and the weather 
conditions more conducive to the plant’s welfare 
they will make satisfactory growth and produce 
fine flowers. Plants which were slightly forced 
in previous years will respond readily to this 
treatment year after year without any harm 
accruing, hence the advisability of keeping 
the same plants for this particular purpose. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CrocKForD, Gardener to THE Rr. Hon. LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Seakale, Chicory and Rhubarb.—Adequate 
supplies of these vegetables should be brought 
into the forcing house at frequent intervals to 
maintain a succession. Do not use an excessive 
amount of fire-heat or the growth will become 
drawn and stringy; a temperature of 55° is 
suitable. Chicory should be grown at the 
cooler end of the house. Promote a moist 
atmosphere by damping the floors on frequent 


occasions. S 


Early Peas.—If seeds be sown now in pots 
or boxes, the latter for preference, and ger- 


“minated in a temperature of about 45°, the young 


plants will be ready for planting out-of-doors 
towards the end of March. The most con- 


venient-sized box for this purpose is one thirty 
inches long, five inches deep and five inches wide. 
The bottom of the box should not be nailed in, 
but fixed securely by strong string, so as to be 
detached easily at planting-out time. The soil 
for sowing the seeds should consist of three 
parts loam, and one part each of leaf-mould 
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and burnt earth. Sow the seeds about one-and- 
a-half inch apart, and cover them with about 
one inch of soil. So soon as the seedlings 
commence to grow, ventilate them freely to 
ensure sturdy and well-hardened plants that will 
not receive a check when planted outside. 
A few good varieties for this purpose are Har- 
binger, Eight Weeks, Little Marvel, Chelsea 
Gem and English Wonder. Mice are often 
very troublesome in eating the seeds, but not 
if the latter are coated with red lead before they 
are sown. 


Broad Beans.—To ensure early pods the seeds 
should be sown now in four-and-a-half inch pots 
which will accommodate two plants that may 
easily be separated without giving them an undue 
check at planting-out time. The pots should 
be filled with soil of a loamy nature mixed with 
leaf-mould or manure from a very old hot-bed 
and a small quantity of burnt earth to render 
the soil porous. Germinate the seeds and grow 
the seedlings as advised for Peas. 


Seakale.—If the requisite number of thongs 

has not already been prepared, the work should 
receive immediate attention. Choose straight 
pieces of roots and cut them into six-inch 
lengths, taking care to make the cut on 
the upper end straight across, and the lower 
end slanting. Tie the thongs in bundles of 
twenty-five, and either plunge them in boxes 
of sand or ashes, in a cold frame, or outside in 
similar material, covering them to a depth 
of about three inches to exclude frost. The object 
is to have the cuttings well callused before 
planting-out time arrives. 
_ Seed Potatos.—These should now be placed 
in boxes to sprout. Keep the tubers in a light, 
airy, frost-proof place, as much of the success 
with the Potato crop depends on the seta 
having sturdy shoots. 


Root Store.—During bad weather look over all 


roots in store and remove any that are showing 


signs of decay. 


—— 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey, 


Vineries.—The vines in the early M 
house may be started now. Maintain e bee 
ature of 48° to 50°, and a moist atmosphere 
by sprinkling the walls and all bare spaces 
with water. The vines may be Byringed twice 
a day in fine weather until the buds have 
broken freely. Where several laterals develop 
from the same spur, remove all the weakest 
shoots so soon as possible. Prune the vines in 
all the late houses so soon as the Grapes are cut 
for nothing will be gained by leaving them on 
the vines after this date as they will keep as 
well, or better, in the Grape room, where a 
temperature of 43° to 45° is maintained 
Examine the border, and water the soil if 
necessary. Wash all glass and woodwork and 
whitewash the walls with a mixture of hot 
lime and sulphur. Cleanse the rods with soft 
soap and sulphur; unless the vines are infested 
with mealy bug only strip off the loose bark. 
Remove the top soil down to the roots and then 
dust the surface with vine manure. Take away 
the old soil and substitute a mixture of fresh 
loam, lime rubble and burnt ash or charred 
soil. Should lime be absent in the soil 
this material should be scattered evenly over the 
border and lightly forked into it. When the 
vines have been pruned and cleansed keep the 
house dry and cool, as a perfect rest is of para- 
mount importance to the vines. 


Pot Fruits.—Those who are in a position to 
start a dozen or two pot trees of the earliest 
kinds of Peaches and Nectarines may defer 
closing the first Peach house until well after the 
turn of the year. Stone fruits of every kind 
âo well in pots when judiciously managed under 
glass. Some kinds of fruits, as a matter of 
course, force better than others, but if properly 
prepared and treated on rational principles, 
all may be induced to yield ripe fruits long before 
the same varieties on open walls yield ripe crops. 
The chief requirements are to grow well-estab- 
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lished trees in light, well-ventilated houses 
furnished with sufficient fire-heat to keep out 
frosts. Experienced growers buy maiden trees, 
pot them and grow them on in the garden as 
reserve stock. Amateurs who have not this 
convenience need not despair, a8 any nursery- 
man who specialises in orchard house trees 
will supply him with perfect trees at reasonable 
prices. In selecting trees from the nursery 
choose those with moderate, short-jointed 
shoots, well-balanced heads and clean stocks, 
in nine-inch pots. Collections have given 
place to selections, and none but the very best 
sorts of their kind should have space under 
glass. The secret of success in forcing fruit 
trees is the avoidance of a high temperature 
and a close atmosphere when the weather is 
fine, also not to allow the thermometer to fall 
below 40° in severe weather. The trees should 
not be forced unduly, especially Plums, Cherries 
and Apricots, but this also applies in a slightly 
lesser degree to Apples and Pears. 


Cucumbers.—Guard against overcropping the 
plants in bearing and keep a sharp watch for 
thrips. Allow the shoots to grow freely to promote 
root-action. Apply a top-dressing of loam 
mixed with a little leaf-mould or old Mushroom- 
bed manure when necessary, and see that the 
top-dressing is of the same temperature as the 
bed when it is applied. Keep the night tem. 
perature at 65° to 70°, and 75° to 80° by day, and 
have recource to covering the glass with mats 
when cold winds and frosts prevail. Admit a 
little air daily when the weather is favourable 
for ventilating, and give the roots weak liquid 
manure when a stimulant is required. Make a 
fresh sowing to raise plants for spring supplies 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATRMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Begonia Gloire de Sceaux.—This Begonia is 
not grown nearly so extensively as it deserves 
to be. It is undoubtedly a fine plant when it 
is well - grown but, like most of the other 
Begonias, it will not thrive in a smoky and foggy 
atmosphere. The plants are coming into flower 
and where they have filled their receptacles with 
roots they should be fed liberally with liquid 
manure and never allowed to become dry at 
the roots, or the flowers will fall off before they 
open. The top ventilators should be kept closed 
in foggy weather. 


Stove House.—The work of cleansing this house 
and sponging the plants in it should receive 
timely attention, for with the lengthening 
days other pressing work will be forthcoming 
and this house may be overlooked. All creepers 
should be taken down and washed, and where 
the shoots have become crowded they should 
be thinned carefully, leaving no more than are 
necessary to furnish the space available. Any 
plants that require repotting or top-dressing 
may be attended to. Wash all the old pots 
for this will help to sweeten the Aoa phere 
considerably. 


Raising Plants from Seeds.—Many varieties 
of flowers that will make a good display for the 
greenhouse may be raised from seeds, & 
others suitable for decorative purposes. Subjects 
that should be sown now include Begonias, 
Gloxinias and Achimenes, also such foliage plants 
as Asparagus plumosus nanus, A. Sprenger 
and Grevillea robusta. The seed-pans should 
be well-drained and filled with a light, sandy 
compost made moderately firm, and the soil 
watered with a fine rose can sometime before 
sowing takes place. The seeds of these flowering 
plants are very minute and should be distributed 
carefully over the surface; they will not need 
covering with soil. The receptacles should 
then be placed in a brisk heat, covered with 
a piece of glass and shaded from bright sunshine 
until germination takes place. Watch carefully 
for the seedlings to appear, and so soon as they 
can be handled transfer them to pots filled with 


new soil. Success will depend on the treatment 
given to the seedlings in th 
They may be grown successfu 


eir early stages. 
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them on frequent occasions in sweet soil. Seeds 
of the foliage plants mentioned are sometimes 
a long time germinating, which may be hastened 
somewhat by soaking them for about twelve 
hours in water warmed to about 100°. These 
foliage plants are almost indispensable for 
decorative purposes and are very easily culti- 
vated. The soil for raising the seeds may consist 
of equal parts peat and loam, with a liberal 
amount of coarse sand to render the compost 
porous. A brisk temperature is needed to raise 
these plants successfully. They may be 
increased by dividing the roots, but I prefer 
raising a batch from seeds each year. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRaFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Espalier Trees.Young trees that have 
not furnished the space available will need 
very careful attention. Cut back the central 
leader each year just above where the next 
pair of branches are required, allowing one 
bud to form the upright leader and one on 
each side for the side tiers. Prune the side- 
shoots forming the tiers to within fifteen inches 
at each pruning until they have reached their 
limit, ahd shorten all other shoots that are not 
required to within two or three buds from the 
base, to form fruit spurs. Ten or twelve inches 
will be ample space between the branches. 
Older trees which may have been neglected 
and become much crowded with old snags 
useless for the production of good, clean crops 
of fruits will need care and attention in the 
matter of thinning so as to encourage the de- 
velopment of plenty of sturdy fruit buds all 
along the branches. Heavy dressings of manure, 
including liquid stimulants, should be applied 
frequently to many of the older trees to develop 
strength and vigour in the buds. Those who 
intend to plant young Pear trees should not 
overlook the merits of Nouvelle Fulvie, Duchess 
de Bordeaux and President Barabe, which are 
three very useful Pears to follow November 
varieties. 

Labelling Trees.—It is important to have all 
kinds of fruit trees labelled correctly ; the labels 
should be re-written before they become illegible, 
There are many kinds of labels available of 
wood, zinc and lead. The last, stamped with 
the name, are the most durable. These should 
be secured loosely to the individual trees with 
copper wire so that the bark may have ample 
room to expand without being injured. It is 
advisable to keep a book of reference in which 
each tree should be numbered so that should 
any labels become worn out or lost the names 
may be replaced. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By JOHN CoUTrTs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Asters.—Michaelmas Daisies may now be 
2planted ; indeed, the strong-growing varieties 
should be replanted every year. Quite small 
portions of the plants should be selected, as 
three to four shoots are quite sufficient. If 
grown in this way and allowed plenty of room 
they should branch right down to the ground. 
Asters look best when grouped in large masses, 
and fit in especially well in the wilder parts of the 
garden, where the dressed part and wilder portions 
meet. Some of the varieties also are ideal 
for filling large beds on lawns. The variety 
H. Adams is very fine for furnishing a large bed, 
as it 18 very stiff and holds its shoots up well. 
Aster Amellus var. King George is seen at its 
best when filling a large lawn bed; there are, 
however, numerous other varieties suitable 


for this purpose. 


Herbaceous Borders.—If - not already done, 
advantage should be taken of fine weather 
to replant and rearrange the subjects in the 
herbaceous border. If it is necessary to replant 
entirely, it is unwise to clear too much of the 
border at once, as severe weather may intervene 
and delay the work. The plants removed should 
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be labelled carefully and placed in a convenient 
position for replanting, covering them in the 
meantime with mats or canvas. When clearing 
the border care should be taken not to remove 
plants that do not quickly recover from trans- 
planting, such as Paeonias and Gypsophila. 
After clearing the border it should be trenched, 
working in plenty cf farmyard manure, using 
cow dung on light, sandy soils, which are also 
improved by the addition of good loam. Before 
replanting, the ground should be trodden 
firmly, and a dressing of lime or basic slag 
forked into thesurface In replacing the plants 
where division is necessary the outside of the 
clumps should be selected, rejecting the worn-out 
centres. In arranging the plants it will give a 
more pleasing effect if some of the medium- 
sized sorts are brought well to the front and the 
taller ones brought forward into the middle of 
the border. Where possible, interplant early- 
and late-flowering plants. Where it is not 
necessary to replant the border, a dressing of 
bone-meal may be forked into the soil, at the 
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FIG. 33.—CUP PRESENTED BY MR. GERALD 

LODER FOR ENCOURAGING THE PRESER- 

VATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE NATIVE 
PLANTS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


(see p. 61). 


same time lifting and dividing some of the 
stronger-growing subjects, such as Heleniums 
and perennial Asters. 


Herbaceous Plants for Large Lawn Beds.— 
There are numbers of plants suitable for this 
purpose, and it is surprising they are not more 
generally used. They include Salvia nemorosa, 
generally known as S. virgata, which is, however, 
a very inferior plant ; Salvia uliginosa, which is 
not very hardy except on dry,warmsoils; Achillea 
filipendulina, Heleniums, such as H. Riverton 
Beauty and Riverton Gem, H. autumnale 
pumilum, H. Crimson Beauty, Bocconia cordata, 
Anchusa italica var. Dropmore and Pride of 
Dover, both of which succeed best when raised 
each year from root-cuttings. Some of the 
choice Asters, Phloxes and Paeonias are also 
suitable for this purpose. They may be inter- 
planted with Narcissi, which are beautiful 
when in flower with the young, brightly-coloured 
shoots of the Paeonias. A late display may also 
be obtained by interplanting with Gladiolus 
or Hyacinthus candicans. Acanthus mollis 
is also very effective in lawn beda, especially 
where a foliage effect is desired. Eryngium 
planum, which is best raised from seeds each 
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vear, is suitable, also the biennial E. giganteum ; 
if E. planum is interplanted with Campanula 
persicifolia, a prolonged display is secured. 
There are many fine varieties of Campanula 
persicifolia and they make very effective 
lawn beds. Hollyhocks, raised annually from 
seeds are, in certain situations, very effective 
for the purpose, as also are Delphiniums. 
Cimicifuga simplex, a beautiful, late-flowering 
plant, is also very beautiful in a moist, partially 


shaded situation. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Aysrhire. 


Hot-beds.— Where plentiful supplies of stable 
litter and fresh leaves are obtainable hot-beds form 
the most economical means of supplying a 
steady bottom-heat for the production of early 
supplics of vegetables. The materials should 
te mixed thoroughly and made into a large heap. 
After fermentation sets in, the hcap should te 
turned again to bring the heated parts to the 
outside of the new heap so that the mass may be 
of as uniform a temperature as possible. When 
it is evident on examination that the temperature 
of the heap has again reached a high degree, 
the hot-ked should be formed. The size of 
the bed should be determined by the size of the 
portable frames employed, but it is advisable 
to allow not less than three feet extra all around 
the frame or frames, and a depth of from 
three to four feet of the fermenting materials. 
When the frames are in position, a fair amount 
of good soil should be placed in them, and the 
whole allowed to settle for a week or so before 


planting or sowing the crops. 


Tomatos.— Plants intended for early cropping, 
which have been wintered on shelves in small pots, 
should now ke transferred to larger pots. Use a 
compost of light texture and pot firmly. After 
repotting them the plants may te grown in full 
exposure to light in a warmer house for a week 
or two to encourage root-action, which at this 
season of the year is very slow. Seeds may be 
sown to raise plants for successional cropping, 
but it is advisable to defer the main sowing 
until February. Many Tomato plants are 
spoiled in the seed-pan through sowing the seeds 
far too thickly; the seedlings should not be 
less than one inch apart. 


Hippeastrums.— Plants which have ‘been 
resting since last Septemker should now ke ready 
for starting again in order to produce early 
flowers. The soil should ke well-soaked with 
tepid water before placing the plants in their 
growing quarters, and so soon as the flower spikes 
or tips of the leaves are seen they should receive a 
top-dressing of good soil. The repotting of 
Hippeastrurrs is best done immediately after 
they have passed out of flower, as then they have 
plenty of time to fill their new pots with roots, 
which is necessary if the best results are to be 
obtained. Frequent applications of liquid 
manure during the growing season, which extends 
from March to September, will enable the plants 
to produce a fine display of flowers while growing 
in pots of a moderate size. 


Cypripedium insigne. This Orchid will 
produce a crop of flowers from November to 
February with the minimum of attention; 
the ease with which the flowers are produced, 
added to the longevity of the plants and the 
considerable time the flowers remain fresh when 
cut, make Cypripediums exceedingly valuable 
during the winter. Cypripedium insigne and 
its varieties are readily increased by division, 
and undoubtedly young plants develop very 
much finer flowers on longer footstalks, but the 
older plants, if fed generously with diluted 
liquid manure during the summer are capable 
of producing large numbers of flowers. Any 
dividing of the plants that may be decided 
on is best performed immediately after the 
flowers have faded, and where any of the pots 
or pans allow, a liberal top-dressing of fibrous 
turf, rough leaves and Sphagnum-moss should 
be pressed firmly over the exposed roots, 
this top-dressing being, in many cases, preferable 
to placing the plants in larger receptacles. 
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64 
NOTES FROM WISLEY. 

Among other successful alterations which have 
recently been carried out at Wisley is the forma- 
tion of a new Fernery. It has been made on 
the banks of the ditch which divides the field 
garden from the Pinetum, and which was 

reviously overgrown with trees and Brambles. 

he latter have been removed and a complete 
clearing has been made save for one shapely 
Alder. Most of the Ferns which occupied the 
old Fernery in the wild garden have been 
transplanted to these new quarters. An excep- 
tion, however, is a group of Lomaria boryana 
(syn. magellanica) whose large, evergreen fronds 
are particularly welcome at this time of year. 

On the rock bank in front of the laboratory 
Erica darleyensis is in bloom. Although only 
a single plant it already covers an area of about 
forty square feet. In addition to flowers, 
a variety of colour is provided on this bank by 
the brilliant red rosettes of Saxifraga cuneifolia 
var. subintegra, by the Beet-like foliage of 
Ajuga reptans purpurea, the red-brown leaves 
of Polygonum affine, and by grey-foliaged 
subjects, such as Stachys lanata and silvery 
Cerastiums, while light green Mosses are now 
conspicuous against the brown stones. The 
foliage of Saxifraga afghanica and S. Beesiana 
is also ornamental and makes an effective 
winter edging to the sides of the path down to 
the field garden. 

Among the shrubs Hamamelis mollis is 
already putting forth from its branches a few 
yellow threads. Although a deciduous plant, 
it has this year retained large numbers of its 
old and withered leaves. In the new borders 
aeveral pale pink flowers are visible on Prunus 
subhirtella var. autumnalis, which begins to 
bloom in October and continues the flower 
spasmodically throughout the winter until the 
end of April. A peculiar feature of this plant 
which has been noted by Wilson is that on some 
individuals the leaves and flowers unfold in the 
spring at the same time, and the peduncle is 
then much elongated. Such individuals look 
entirely different to the plant in its normal 
state, and whether the flowers open before 
or at the same time as the leaves is not fixed 
but may vary on the same individual from year 
to year. 

In the same borders Sycopsis sinensis is in 
bloom. The yellow, staminate flowers are in 
heads surrounded by brown, hairy bracts, 
but they are so small that they may easily 
pass unnoticed. The best feature of this 
shrub is its evergreen foliage. Another hand- 
some evergreen is Arbutus hybrida, of which the 
drooping panicles of white bloom are just begin- 
ning to show. It is intermediate in character 
between Arbutus Andrachne and A. Unedo. 
A small tree of the latter is to be found in the 
garden, but the situation and climate do not 
favour the production of its Strawberry-like 
fruits. There is also a fairly large tree of 
Arbutus Menziesii in the wild garden, which is 
now attractive on account of its bright red bark. 

Other trees which are exceptionally con- 
spicuous in this respect are the Birches, of which 
several different varieties are planted near 
the field garden pond. One of the most hand- 
some is Betula nigra, the Red or River Birch. 
Its bark ranges in colour from silver-grey 
to red-brown, and usually presents a torn and 
ragged appearance. Another attractive variety 
is Betula kenaica (Koehnei ?), the stems of which 
are orange and covered with white bloom. 
In addition to the common Silver Birch, 
of which there are many in the wild garden 
wood, there is a specimen of a weeping variety 
of the latter, Betula verrucosa pendula Youngii. 
Its stem is only visible when the leaves have 
fallen, since the surrounding branches extend 
right down to the ground and effectually hide it. 

In the new alpine house Saxifrages, such as 
Saxifraga lilacina, S. Irvingul, 8. apiculata 
and its white variety alba, are in bloom in 
company with hybrid Primroses. Auriculas 
and Primula megasaefolia. The last is also 


in bloom in the open, where its large, round leaves 
are niuch bigger and tougher than tho e in the 
~ It occurs naturally on the moun- 
J. E. Grant-White. 


alpine house. 
tains of Asia Minor. 
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NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


COMPARATIVELY open weather has been exper- 
ienced here this winter, with the exception of 
a few showers of sleet and a slight fall of snow. 
These climatic conditions, from the gardener’s 
point of view, are to be regretted, but on the 
other hand they have been the means of giving 
a few plants the opportunity of flowering 
much earlier than they otherwise would have 
done had frost held them in check. In many 
instances growth has started, and the spring- 
like appearance of shoots and leaves may be 
checked before the present month is out, 

There is nothing more beautiful and 
natural in a garden than a group of Primula 
Winteri peeping out from their shelter among 
the snow. This captivating Winter Primula 
is, to say the least, a gem. Its purple or blue 
rosette of flowers is surrounded by yellow- 
mealy foliage, and the stems, although short, 
give the flowers just sufficient support to show 
their beauty. It is of a dwarf habit and should 
be planted six to eight inches apart to allow 
for growth expansion. In the rock garden it 
grows on a ledge in the shelter of a sand-stone 
boulder partially shaded by a clump of Rhodo- 
dendron rigidum. Rosettes of from twenty-five 
to thirty flowers are at present in full bloom. 
Where conditions tend to excessive moisture, 
sheets of glass may be used for protection in 
winter, and no pains should be spared to 
pollenate a few flowers to ensure a sufficient 
quantity of seeds for future use. It is a native 
of the Himalayas and is to be commended 
to lovers of the genus. 

Other members of the same family, though 
common but more appreciated at this time 
of the year, are P. officinalis and P. vulgaris. 
They are to be seen by the banks of the pond 
and in sheltered parts of the wild and rock 


gardens. 
Far removed from its flowering season, 
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d imen of Meconopsis integrifolia var- 
previi ie hás dared the winter and produced 


brevistyla 
& vee yellow flower on an undeveloped spike 


which gives signs of producing more. It is 
difficult to give the reason for this premature 
flowering, but it may be that the plant is making 
up lost time, or it may be a trick of nature. 
So far, few have met with success in flowering 
this beautiful Meconopsis in gardens, 

Christmas Roses are among the winter- 

flowering subjects, and give of their best in 
sheltered quarters. Helleborus niger is too 
well-known to need comment. H. viridis with 
its green flowers may be considered beautiful 
when few flowers are available to pick and choose 
from. 
Representatives of Saxifraga Burseriana hold 
out hopes of making a good display later. At 
present two forms, minor and magna, have 
numerous open flowers, and although the slight 
covering of snow has hid the plants from view, 
they will come up smiling and refreshed when the 
thaw sets them free. These members of the 
Saxifraga family are compact, beautiful plants, 
and may be grown by any one with excellent 
results. 

Growing in a sheltered part of the border, 
Colchicum syriacum has brightened the sur- 
rounding dullness by producing some very fine, 

ink flowers. Annually flowering in December or 

anuary, it is a most attractive bulbous plant. 

Gentiana rigescens, a native of China, has a 
long flowering season in winter, and it may be 
counted on producing flowers from November 
to January. The long stems of pale blue 
flowers are most useful for cutting, and the 
plant fills up an otherwise flowerless period. 
It is of easy cultivation by division. ed is 
difficult to obtain in view of the time the plant 
is in flower. 

Perhaps more attention ought to be paid to 
the Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis and its varieties 
but no description seems necessary, as every one 
is familiar with these harbingers of spring. 
Alex. McCutcheon. 


| Sanne 
NEW HYBRID ORCHIDS. 
(Continued from December 18, 1926, p. 486). 


Parentage. Exhibitor. 


Brasso-Cattleya Renown 
Brasso-Cattleya Rose Marie oa ue 
Brasgso-Laclio-Cattleya Elysian 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Mithra ‘ 
Cattleya Molly ... S sio 
Cattleya Mrs. J. Sutton 

Cattleya Noel... ae 

Cattleya Princess Astrid 

Cypripedium Alcivana an 
Cypripedium Bromilowianum 
Cypripedium Cerberus ... es on 
Cypripedium Flodden Gaston Bultel . 
Cypripedium Grenadier eee 
Cypripedium Hexham ... 
Cypripedium hortense ... ees 
Cypripedium Kelso Gaston Bultel 
Cypripedium Marjorie Eaglestield 
Cypripedium Meta Troilus ; 
Cypripedium Mona 

Cypripedium Nora 

Cypripedium Pauline .. 
Cypripedium Philida .. 
Cypripedium Rizzio 

Cypripedium Tyneside 
Cypripedium Valiant... 
Cypripedium Yellow Bird 
Cypripedium Yorkist . 
Laelio-Cattleya armeniaca 
Laelio-Cattleva Liege ... 
Laelio-Cattleva Mons ... 
Laclio-Cattleya Theodora 
Laelio-Cattleva Yukon 

Miltonia Adela .., aes 
Miltonia Cecilia si 
Odontioda Helsa 

Odontioda Herald 

Odontioda Indra 

Odontioda Noe! =? ihe 
Odontoglossum Frank Reader 
Odontoglossum Ionian 6 
Odontoglossum Penelyus 
Odontoglossum Santa Claus... 
Odontoglossum Woodside Gem 
Odontonia Aloma eis ‘ced 
Odontonia flaveola 


labiata x Tityus ... 
Lady Veitch x O'Bri 


Selene x Christopher 
Lady Dillon var, Bull 
King Edward VII x 
Dreadnought x Tant 


hing Edward VII x 
Earl of Tankerville x 
Perseus x Draco 


Holdenil x Lawrence 


Alcibiades illustris x 
Selene x concolor ... 


C. Alfred Dimmock x 


C. Empress Frederick 
L.-C. Schneideri x C. 


Constance x Bleuana 
Oda. Chanticler x Od 


Oda. Lambeauiana x 


Gorizia x l’Empereur 
Penelope x Titvus 
Phoebe x triumphans 
illustre x Groganiae 


Sophro-Laello-Cattleva Garnet. 7 nae ee it 
Sophro-Laclio-Cattleya Royal Purple . 
Vuylstekeara Merola ... ee : 


ne Digbyano-Mendelil x C. M 


B.-C. Nestor x C. chocoensis ae ae ere 
B.-L.-C. Lady M. Buller x B.-L.-C. The Baron- 


B.-C. Sofrano x B.-L.-C. Amber ... 
armainvillierensis x Leda 


Alexandra x Princess Royal 
Alcibiades x Nirvana ; 


Arachne x Tracyanum .. Sis AOR i 
Gowerianum Gratrixidnum x callosum Sanderae 
Impregnable x Alcimeda var. Strelsa 
nitens Leeanum x Brighteyes ee 

anum Hyeanim 
chrysotoxum x Acaso 


Lord Wolmer var. Hermes x Mario 
Sir Douglas Haig x Sanderae — .,, 


keighlevense x Tantroilus — Jag 
L.-C. Thyone x C. Lord Rothschild 
C. Dowiana x L.-C. J.F. Birkbeck 


Lena x Princess Margaret 
Oda. Charlesworthil x Madeline ... 


Oda, Charlesworthii x Oda. Chanticler ` 


King Albert x General Foch 


O. Leila x M. Prince Imperial i ia s 
O. Megali Sander xanthotes x Odm. Boadicea 


S.-L.-C. Marathon x C. Rhoda 
S.-L.-C. Niobe x S.-C. 


M. Charlesworthii x Oda. Hemera 


—- 


aguie Raphael 
K ses ...| Sanders, 
Black and Flory. 


Armstrong and Brown, 
Baron Schroder, 

Black and Flory. 
Sutton Bros, 

Sanders, 

Black and Flory. 

A. L. Keeling and Son, 
H. J. Bromilow, Esq. 


eniana 


dog x Satyr Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wrigley. 
Baron Schröder C. Cookson, Esq. 
roilus ms Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wrigley. 


C. Cookson, Esq. 

S. Low and Co. 

C. Cookson, Esq. 

D. Losh Thorpe, Esq. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wrigley. 
Cowan and Co. 
Cowan and Co. 

.... Stuart Low and Co. 

...| Cowan and Co. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wrigley. 
..| C. Cookson, Esq. 

C. Cookson, Esq. 

H. J. Bromilow, Esq. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wrigley. 
Black and Flory. 


Bantam, Cookson’‘s variety 
Dixon Thorpe —... ses 


1 giganteum 


Moira 


L.-C. callistoglossa Sanders. 
: Sanders, 

x L.-C. Bella Stuart Low and Co. 
Sanders. 


Mrs. Pitt ... 
one Charlesworth and Co. 


Charlesworth and Co. 
Charlesworth and Co. 
Charlesworth and Co. 
Charlesworth and Co. 
Charlesworth and Co. 
Armstrong and Brown 
Charlesworth and Co. 
Charlesworth and Co. ; 
Mrs. Bruce and Miss’ Wrigley. 
Sutton Bros. 

Charlesworth and Co. 


m. Prince Albert ie 


Odm. crispum 


Charlesworth and Co. 
Charlesworth and Co. 
Black and Flory. 


Blackii 
Charlesworth and Co. 
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Pay for facts 


not for experiments 


Ww cleansing is proved the easiest, most certain road 
to clean fruit. But—you must stand by a proven wash. | Catalocuek-an 
Use XL ALL, the wash that did so much towards making winter Cult ha} Hints 
cleansing possible. Experiments are interesting, but they cost | Gratis 

money. XL ALL is sold by nurserymen, seedsmen and florists. 


XL ALL 
WINTER WASH | camice 3h cwe 


TO GARDENING 


144 Pages — 229 Iiustrations. 
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G. H. RICHARDS LIMITE D || pgp 
E. 1 TEA, Send to-day 


234 Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


mentioning 
++ Gardeners 
Chronicle v= 
and you shall have 
@ copy free per 
return post. 


TURF LOAM jy fan naa: soe 

Sor Pat mm eats 

Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 
Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry 

A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD. 


Seedsmen and Fiorists to H.M. The King 
EDINBURGH. 


Se. Slee PLACE YOUR 
“=. SEED ORDER 


FOR THE FINEST STRAINS iz the WORLD 


RAYNES PA. 
UR choice strains of Vegetables, Potatoes, 
Flowers, etc., represent the highest possible 
standard of quality and productivity. 
We specially direct readers’ attention to the 
important matter of quality in Vegetables on 
page 1 of the new Catalogue. 


Oe a aah eetpepeceuanl 


Write to-day for the New and Enlarged Catalogue. 
EXPERT 
? GARDEN ADVICE 


rae r H Seedsmen to H.M, the King 
: RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 


A Section of Carters Exhibit of Vegetables, Dundee, 1926 
Awarded 2 Gold Medals 
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: ESTABLISHED 1804 INCORPORATED 1809 


| THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


| DAFFODIL SHOW 


Eslesleseslesleales desea eae leases 


a Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1 

E3 

= 12th and 13th April, 1927. 

$ 

ts CLASSES FOR ALL WHO GROW DAFFODILS. 5 

Ki 
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Z SCHEDULES F 

E3 

x may b2 hal on application to: E 

E3 THE SECRETARY, R.H.S., VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
es 
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BRISA De Ge nd bd od cece 


WOKING, SURREY 


(Late Anthony Waterer) 
The Executors of the late 


HOSEA WATERER 


have pleasure in offering 


HARDY 


DRUMMOND’s 


IRISH SEED POTATOES 


CERTIFIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


Ib 
pupa He a Yc EE | | RHODODENDRONS | | COOPER’S 


AY QUEEN |... 4 

MA RPE'S EXPRESS... 3/- 5/9 11/- 20/- 
ABUNDANCE .... we E2). 17/- 
BRITISH QUEEN ... 2/6 4/9 
Nett Cash with order. Dressing 2} x ił in. 
Prices include packing free not returnable. 


Potatos will be sent Carriage Paid for the following 


For general pu-poses 
Without doubt the finest stock in the trade WINTER SPR AY 
of named varieties, 2 to 6 and 8 ft. 
AZALEAS in great variety, 2 to 5 ft. i 
HARDY HEATHS, in variety FLUID 


GOLDEN YEWS 


additional cost, per Steamer and Rail, Owner's , ; 
te, to the following Stations, or any other A M cent Stock in all shapes and 

Sta tiOnS of an oqual sizes from 2 to 10 ft. EXTERMINATES INSECT PESTS. 

E aae S Nien cate CROWE 

QUICK and HORNBEAM, for Hedges, REMOVES ROUCH LOOSE BARK 


MANCHESTER 
BIRMINGHAM ... 
STOKE sss 


STANDARD TREES REINVIGORATES THE TREES 


in great variety, consisting of ("Commmended” by the Royal Horticulteral Society 
LIMES, NORWAY MAPLES, ELMS, Etc. Etc. j 
EVERGREEN & DECIDUOUS SHRUBS, viz. 


Box, green and variegated, 3 to 8 ft. 

Hollies, Common, 5 to 8 ft. 

Variegated and green 
varieties, 2 to 6 ft. 


PESTER 16 1/0 2/6 3/6 
Thuiopsis borealis, 10 to 12 ft. 1 gallon makes 100 gallons Spray Mixture. 
Iway Station Cupressus Lawsoniana, 12 to 14 ft. 
Potatos. Cedrus atlantica glauca, very fine, 14 to 16ft. —_———_——— 
Osmanthus, Phillyroeas, Spiroeas, Lilacs, OF ALL AGENTS 
MOND & SONS, LTD de good g 
DRUM and a good general nursery stock. Ltd. 
W. ’ A stalogues Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Lta., 
c ready. BERKHAMSTED. j swe 


Inspection invited when it will b2 fouad 
1 well worth a visit. 


57 & 58 Dawson Street, DUBLIN 
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PLANTS IN FLOWER 
ON JANUARY 1, 1927. 


following list of plants in flower at 
ta Monoa on January l, 1927, enumerates 
only 265 as against 401 in 1906. The list was 
forwarded by Mr. S. W. McLeod Braggins. 

Abelia chinensis, Abutilon Darwin, A. 
hybridum, A. insigne, A. striatum, Acacia 
Baileyana, A. decurrens, A. Hanburyana, 
A. microbotrya, A. neriifolia, A. podalyriaefolia, 
A. retinodes, Agathea coelestis, A. hispida, 
Agave Katherinae, A. Karwinskii, eratum 
mexicanum, Albizzia -lophantha, Aloe affinis, A. 
arborescens natalensis, A. ciliaris, A. longiflora, 
A. Pienardii, A. rubrolutea, A. speciosa, A. 
supralevis, Alyssum maritimum, dropogon 
hirtus, Anemone coronaria, Antholyza aethiopica, 
A. paniculata, Antirrhinum majus, Aponogeton 
distachyum, Arbutus Unedo, Arum Arisarum, 
Asparagus aphyllus and Azalea indica. 

Bevonia miniata, B. macrophylla, B. Rex, 
B. semperfiorens, Bellis sylvestris, B. perennis 
fl. pl., Bergenia crassifolia, Bignonia australis, 
B. venusta, Borago officinalis, Bougainvillea 
glabra, B. Sanderiana, B. spectabilis, Bryo- 
phyllum crenatum, Bouvardia coccineum, 
Buddleia asiatica, B. auriculata, B. madagas- 
cariensis and B. officinalis. 

Calendula officinalis, Camellia japonica, Cam- 
pu Trachelium, Canarina Campanula, Carica 

apaya, Cassia artemisiodes, C. tomentosa, 
Casuarina torulosa, Catha edulis, Ceanothus 
azureus, Cephalotaxus drupacea, Cestrum auran- 
tiacum, C. lanatum, C. Parqui, C. suberosum, 
Cheiranthus Cheiri, Chimonanthus fragrans, 
Chlorophytum elatum, Chrysanthemum fru- 
tescens, Cocos Romanzoffiana, Cineraria stellata, 
Citrus Aurantium, C. Medica, Clematis cirrhosa, 
Clerodendron ugandense, Colletia cruciata, 
C. spinosa, Correa Lawrenceana, Coronilla 
glauca, Cotyledon macranthum, C. orbiculare, 
Crassula congesta, C. lactea, Crotolaria capense, 
Clyclamen persicum and Cyperus alternifolius. 

Datura chlorantha, Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, 
D. Ecklonis, Dianthus arboreus, Diplopappus 
filifolius, Dodonaea Thunbergiana and Duver- 
noya adhatodoides. 

Echeveria multicaulis, E. pachyphytioides, 
Elaeagnus pungens reflexa, E. macrophylla, 


Ephedra altissima, Eriobotrya japonica, Erio- ` 


cephalus africanus, Eucalyptus coriacea, E. 
creba, E. glabrata, E. Globulus, E. sideroxylon, 
Eupatorium grandiflorum, - E. micranthum, 
E. album, Euphorbia grandicornis, E. triangu- 
laris and Euryops spathaceus. 

Freylinia oppositifolia, Fuchsia aborescens, 
F. hybrida and F. triphylla. 

Gasteria acinacifolia, Gerbera hybrida, Glo- 
bularia Alypum, Grevillea Thelemanniana and 
Gynerium argenteum. 

Hakea cristata, H. laurina, H. scoparia, 
H. suaveolens, Halleria lucida, Hedera canar- 
lensis, H. Helix, Hardenbergia monophylla, 
H. m. rosea, Heliotropium peruvianum, H. 
hybridum, Helleborus hybridum, H. foetidum, 
Hexacentris coccinea and Hibiscus macrantha. 

Iberis semperflorens, I. sempervirens, Ioch- 
roma lanceolata, Iris unguicularis and I. u. alba. 

Jacobinia pauciflora, J. Penrhosiensis, Jas- 
minum nudiflora, J. primulinum and Juniperus 
Oxycedrus. 

Kalanchoe Dyeri, K. somaliensis, K. thyrsi- 
flora, Kleinia madrasiskae and K. neriifolia. 

Lantana Camara, L. nivea, Lathyrus sativus, 
Laurus nobilis, Linaria bipartita, Lavandula 
abrotanoides, L. dentata, Leptodermis lan- 
ceolata, Lonicera Standishii and Lopezia 
miniata. 

Malcomia maritima, Malvaviscus mollis, 
Mesembryanthemum aequilaterale, M. elegans, 
M. linguiforme, M. molle, M. tigrinum, Montanoa 
bipinnatifida, M. tomentosa, Monstera deliciosa, 
Moricandia arvensis, Muehlenbechia Cunning- 
hamiana and Musa Ensete. 

Narcissus canariensis, N. Tazetta aureus, 
N. T. polyanthus and Nicotiana glauca. 

Osmanthus Aquifolium, O. fragrans, Othonna 
triplinerva, Oxalis cernua and O. purpurea. 

Passiflora capsularis, Pelargonium lateripes, 
P. peltatum, P. zonale, Phylica rosmarinifolia, 
Pilocarpus pennatifolius, Pithecotenium buc- 
cinstorium, > Plumbago capensis, Poinsettia 


AT LA MORTOLA 


ulcherrima, Polygala myrtifolia, P. apopetala, 
rimula kewensis, P. malacoides, P. obconica. 
P. sinensis, P. stellata and Pyrus spectabilis. 

Raphiolepis indica, Reinwardtia trigyna, 
Reseda Phyteuma, Rhipsalis Cassytha, Rhus 
integrifolia, Rosa Bourbonia, R. indica, R. 
i. major, R. i. semperflorens, R. multiflora nana, 
R. sinica anemonaefiora, R. Thea Safrano, 
Rosmarinus officinalis, R. humilis, Ruscus 
Hypoglossum, Ruscus Hypophyllum and Rus- 
selia juncea. 

Salvia cacaliaefolia, S. chamaedryoides, S. 
gesneraeflora, S. amarissima, 8S. Heeri, S. 
involucrata, S. leucantha, S. leonoroides, 8. 
semiatrata, S. Seasei, Schinus Molle, Sarcococca 
pruniformis, Sempervivum arboreum, S. holo- 
chrysum, Senecio angulatus, S. grandiflorus, 
S. longifolius, Sida mollis, Solanum Hartwegii, 
S. jasminoides, S. nigrum, 8. Pantonnettii, 
Sphaeralcea umbellata, Statice brassicaefolia, 
Stenolobium stans, Syringa vulgaris and B8. 
persica. 

Tagetes lacera, Tecomaria capensis, Temple- 
tonia retusa, Tetrapanax papyriferum and Tro- 
paeolum majus. 


Ulex europaea. 
Verbena officinalis, Veronica Andersonii, 


V. salicifolia, Vinca major, V. media, Viola 
odorata, V. cornuta, Visnea Mocanera, Vitta- 
dinia triloba. 

Westringia rosmariniformis. 


shaped segments about three-quarters-of-an- 
inch in length and an eighth-of-an-inch in width, 
rounded at the tip and narrowing towards 
the base ; they vary in colour from waxy white 
to a beautiful pale blue. 

The six large, bright yellow anthers are borne 
on white filaments three-quarters-of-an-inch in 
length. The blossoms, when fully expanded, 
are over one-and-a-quarter-inch in diameter 
and last in perfection a considerable time. 

Herpolirion Novae-Zelandiae blossoms in Sep- 
tember and October and may be given a damp 
or boggy spot in the rock garden, in a compost of 
peat and sand, in a position fully exposed 
to the sun ; it lends itself to increase by division 
which may take place just before the leafy growth 
commences. Some protection from damp should 
be given in winter as the plant is covered with 
snow during the winter of its native countries. 


A. W. D. 


BOG GARDEN. 


USEFUL PLANTS FOR MOIST PLACES. 


THE beauty and interest of a water garden 
is greatly enhanced by a well-kept grass bank 
in which may be planted at intervals of a few 
feet such bog and moisture-loving plants as 


FIG. 34.—HERPOLIRION NOVAE-ZELANDIAE, 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


HERPOLIRION NOVAE-ZELANDIAE. 


THIS exquisite little alpine plant (Fig. 34) is a 
member of the Natural Order Liliaceae ; it forms 
large patches of verdure on the brinks of pools 
and other moist places in the Baw Baw 
Mountains of Victoria, at various elevations 
up to 4,500 feet, and on the summit of the 
western mountains and Hampshire Hills of 
Tasmania; it is also found in swampy places 
on the Southern Alps of New Zealand at suffic- 
iently high altitudes to ensure its complete 
hardiness in the south of England. 

The plant forms turves of spreading, grassy 
growths from two to three inches tall; the 
under-ground portion consists of numerous 
branched, creeping stems from which many 
fairly stout, fibrous roots spring. The foliage 
rises from nodes on the creeping stems; it is 
tufted, and consists of from three to six narrow, 
sharply pointed linear leaves from one to three 
inches in length; they are of a glaucous green 
colour and deeply grooved. 

The pretty blossoms are solitary and 
borne on very short stems, clothed with a few 
narrow, sheathing bracts; they nestle in the 
centres of the tufts of leaves. The perianth 
is divided almost to its base into six strap- 


Senecio clivorum, two feet; Iris aurea, four 
feet; I. Monspur, four feet ; I. Shelford Giant, 
five to six feet; I. orientalis, four to five feet ; 
I. Kaempferi, in many shades of beautiful 
colours, three feet; I. pseudacorus in yellow 
and white, four to five feet; Lythrum Rose 
Queen, four feet; Astilbe Arendsii in variety 
and A. Davidii; Spiraea Aruncus; S. venusta ; 
S. gigantea, from three to six feet, a very 
effective plant; Trollius in variety ; Mimulus 
in variety; Saxifraga peltata with large, 
bronzy, peltate leaves and corymbs of white 
flowers, a very showy water-side plant; Rod- 
gersia podophylla, a handsome foliage plant, 
the large, peltate leaves on stout stalks, three 
feet high, assuming a coppery bronze colour with 
age; Gunnera manicata and G. scabra, both 
handsome plants with gigantic Ieaves on stout 
stalks; Primulas in variety, also the Royal 
Fern, Osmunda regalis, in variety, and Lastrea 
Thelypteris, both pretty waterside Ferns. 

Many may venture on the hardy Cypripedium 
Calceolus, C. pubescens and C. macranthum, 
also hardy species of Orchis and Habenaria for 
the more shady parts; these Orchids grow 
splendidly in damp moss and sand. 

There is an abundance of grass-like plants and 
Reeds which are indispensable for the bog 
garden and waterside planting. They give 
tropical effect to the surroundings, especially 
the taller Bamboos, which do well when planted 
in positions sheltered from high winds. W. L. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
FUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
i ? addressed to the ED RS, 
vent London. 

be WRITTEN ae SIDB 


by the writer. If desired, the 
sl art will not be printed, but kept a8 a guarantee of 


unications.—I/ sent by telegraph, these 
Orgont a O **Gard. Chron.,” : oF by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 


delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 

cottons, and sare us much time and trouble, h Baer ee 
y observe sce printed weekly to ect 

ali letters relating to fh rertise- 


all communications or icat or referring 
to the literary department, and ail lante be named 
should be di to the EDITORS The two departments, 


necessary delay and confusion arise w 
a fi hen letters are 


Special Notice to Correspondents.— Tie Editors do 
not fo pay Jor any contributions or Ulustrations, 


a. BD i 
Nowspapers.—Corre. ents sending newspapers should 
oe careful to mark tha paren y wish th 
see. 


the Editors 


Nlustrations.— The Editors wiil be glad to receive and to 
Photographs or drawings suitable Jor reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 

be responsible Jor loss or injury, 


Neows.—Correspondents will greatly oblige sendi 
to the Editors early intelligence of | events li be 
Of interest to our readers. di P 


LILIES IN 1926. 


ETEOROLOGICALLY 1926 will go down 
a8 & year of many records, in which a 


d sunny March 
and excessive November rainfall figure pro- 


all that is best of the small late-floweri 
group, there was nothin » 80 far as Lilies 
were concerned, except a serious want of sun- 
shine, to distinguish 1926 from other mediocre 
years, 

In the home counties June and July are the 
months when the early and mid-season species 


Except for an unusual period of cold 
weather before Christmas and a brief but 


frost of the century. A Febru dull but soft 
beyond all records spurred Lilies on: and when 
the wind blew in from the east half-way through 
h, precocious growth paid the usual and 
almost inevitable penalty. Watching some 
more or less exposed plants of L. Hansonii 
on March 23, when the wind blew with razor-like 
eenness against which no amount of clothing 
seemed proof, one could see the leaf-edges of 
this Lily curling over and changing colour 
as if seared by a hot iron ; and though not then 
so forward as L, i 
group of L. regale in an open border was served 
in the same cruel fashion, for all that the exposed 
thermometer gave no indication of exceptional 
cold. 


throughout April. Day after day of early May 
Passed without relief, and when, on the 16th of 


the month, a snowstorm raged on the Cotswolds 
and the Chiltern Hills, it seemed that the gar- 
dener’s eup of misery was full. A pleasant spell 
of genial weather at Whitsuntide proved only 
a flash-in-the-pan, and June was more remarkable 
for consistently un-June-like weather than for 
anything else. Ground frosts at midsummer 
are no novelty to these annual chronicles, 
but a series of five on consecutive nights is 
happily rare. 

Eent for a welcome burst of real summer 
in the second week of July, that month was as 
dull and frigid as J une, and with the best of the 
garden year gone, it seemed as if 1926 would 


FIG. 35.—LILIUM OCHRACEUM (WILS.) 


Photographed in the Duke of Bedford's garden at 
Endsleigh in 1925. 
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that the gardener has to search for blooms of 
Tris unguicularis at the present time when he 
would expect the plant to be in rofuse and 
precocious flower as a result of t e roasting 
autumn weather, seems to show once more that 
theory and practice do not invariably agree. The 
November rains may provide an explanation. 


As already explained, the fine autumn 
retrieved the Lily season from absolute failure, 
but that does not necessarily imply that the 
June and J uly flowering Lilies failed in all 
southern gardens. Weather conditions vary 
widely even in areas adjacent to each other, 
and it is possible that even L. candidum, which 
was generally a failure, may have been the 
But the cold and com- 
paratively sunless months of April, May, June 
and July favoured that scourge of English 


unknown or, at any rate, unrecognised in Britain 
much before the eighties, Botrytis has made 


are but one of the Many genera subject to 
attack by this foul » which may be seen 
on Lettuces, Tulips, Paeonies, Trillium, Ery- 
thronium, Narcissus and many other subjects ; 
it has been observed, too, on the leaves of 
Gooseberries and Currants.* 


Happily, the display of the late-flowering 
Lilies last year furnishes a less depressing topio 
than the all too prevalent disease referred to, 
for without exception they were in better form 
than they have been for Some years. Even 

- Speciosum was able to unfurl its buds un- 
touched by frost—an occurrence sufficiently 
rare to be noted. L. sulphureum of Baker, 
too, and L. Sargentiae, excelled themselves, 
though each is go dependent on a warm autumn 
a8 to be beyond the patience of the majority 
of gardeners who 


which is usually prolific of seed, this fine 
Lily is slow to find its way about, but it 
seems generally to have a stronger constitution 
than any of the taller-growing Lilies of the 
Eulirion group with large, long trumpets, 
and so far seems able to adapt itself to widely 


flourishing on the Bagshot sand, on strongly 
calcareous soil, on stiff ground over clay, and 
on sandy loam. Other Lilies of the same general 
type will not suffer our winter rains, which 
Cause the resting bulb to decay ; but Farrer’s 
Lily has been fairly well tried in this respect 
during the past few years and has emerged 
with credit. Its future behaviour will be 
watched with interest, for at present there is 
no Lily at all like it’ which can be regarded 
as perennial. 


L. auratum usually grows to better effect 
on tne west side of the country than else- 
where, but it was exceptionally good in the 
south last autumn, for there was neither 
rain nor frost to spoil the flowers. The broad- 
leaved form, L. a. var. platyphyllum, again 


showed its Superiority over the type, just as the 


robust, upstanding form of L. speciosum, 
called magnificum, leaves other coloured forms 
. teurs who have not grown either 
would be well advised to discard all others in 
favour of the two varieties named, bearing in 


mind that both are intolerant of lime. 
ce ay 


* Gard. Chron., November 27, 1926, p. 434. 
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CORSICAN PINES (PINUS LARICIO VAR. PALLASIANA). 
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Another Lily which enjoyed the autumn 
of 1926, but seldom has chance to develop its 
flowers before they are nip by frost is the 
plant so often confused with L. nepalense, but 
now referred by E. H. Wilson to L. ochraceum, 
illustrated in Fig. 35, reproduced from a photo- 

ph of a plant grown by Mr. R. F. Fitt, 
gardener to the Duke of Bedford, at Endsleigh. 
forms of this species raised from seed 


Some 
collected by Forrest and Farrer may possibly 


prove happier in our climate than other forms, 
which have been tried out-of-doors again and 
again, but there seems little doubt that except, 
perhaps, in maritime gardens in the south and 
west this Lily, as well as L. sulphureum and L. 
neilgherrense are rightly regarded as greenhouse 
subjects. It is only necessary 

under shelter to realise the truth of this. It is 
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garden by Lady Dartmouth in 1910 hundreds of 
self-sown plante annually push up their stems 
through wild and matted un h on 
the borders of a stream, very much, in fact, 
as they grow in California. To those who 
realise how seldom anything of the kind has 
cir tier Ni England, this colony of the 
er is at once an inspiring si 
object yi inspiring sight and an 
_ Under the conditions usually obtaining 
in gardens, Lilies planted in borders seldom have 
much chance to colonise the ground by seedlings. 
If teft alone they drop their seeds and in 
favourable years a proportion germinates; but 
between the traffic inevitable to the upkeep 
of herbaceous borders and the annual “ forking 
over ” of the top soil beloved of working gar- 
deners, very few seedlings survive the yearling 
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by so many plants of overtaxing its strength 
in flower and fruit. Wild plants of L. tenul- 
folium usually bear from two to four flowers 
on stems about twenty inches high, and the 
photograph (Fig. 37), kindly furnished by 
the Regius Keeper, of a fine specimen in the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Edinburgh shows of 
what the species is capable under cultivation. 
It is unlikely, however, that the bulb of the 
particular specimen illustrated survived the 
effort required to produce the effect shown 
in the photograph. In such cases of exuberant 
growth, removal of incipient seed vessels 
has sometimes been found to relieve the drain 
on the bulb of naturally short-lived species. 
During the year a novel and interesting 
step, which may have far-reaching results 
for growers of Lilies, has been taken by Mr. 
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FIG. 36.—LILIUM LONGIFLORUM EXIMIUM AS A FIELD CROP IN BERMUDA 


EERE sir ae nave to be said of the 
ety of L. philippinense, though it 
ae to be holding its own tolerably weli in 
the i favoured places. Unfortunately, with 
eh y as with many others, high cultivation 
ki to bring retribution in its train, for the 
high necessary to support a stem five feet 
= with five or six flowers and as many 
mairi of seed is often more than the naturally 
F b can bear, with the result that it dies. 
a} Y, oe there is usually an ample 
. ro 1 

quickly dad eni m eee fresh bulbs can be 
um usually bridges the interval 
oen Fy late summer and early autumn 
— here i ilies, and though the inclement 
iae of mid-July delayed the opening of the 
a » they responded directly the weather 
ra ir eee example of the successful 
lins Ge se we this ies on broad, natural 
ie í found in the park at Patshull, 
rom a few bulbs transferred from the 


stage. Anyone who has seen for himself the 
harvest of often really precious seedlings of 
various plants which may be garnered from a 
border not systematically stirred by the 
fork, must have wondered whether an operation 
not thought necessary by Nature is not some- 
times overdone by man. 

An interesting little Lily, L. cernuum, which has 
been in the hands of one or two amateurs since 
bulbs were first sent to England in 1914 by 
M. Kesselring, of Petrograd, made a public 
re-appearance last year, Messrs. R. Wallace 
and Co., of Tunbridge Wells, having received 
an importation. Except in the colour of 
the petals and the fragrance of the flowers 
there is not much from the horticultural or 
cultural point of view between this Lily and 
L. tenuifolium ; but each is well worth growing. 
It is not yet possible to say whether L. cernuum 
has the comparatively short life usually asso- 
ciated with L. tenuifolium, which, under high 
cultivation, exhibits that fatal facility possessed 


i. > 

Amos Perry, of Enfield; who has 

for the importation of Lily bulbs grown a New 
Zealand. As is well-known by those interested 
in the cultivation of Lilies, bulbs imported from 
Japan and America usually reach the hands of 
growers between November and February 
to be planted out in gardens at a time when the 
ground is wet and cold, in the worst possible 
condition, in fact. No one can say how many 
of these dormant bulbs ever reach maturity 
but experience shows that the proportion is 
small. To reduce these losses and bring the 
bulbs to maturity expeditiously and in compara- 
tive safety, the writer has for many years 
advised the potting of all rare or difficult 
Lily bulbs for the first season, so that they ma 

have a reasonable chance of becoming estab 
lished before they are planted out. If, however 
the plan initiated by Mr. Perry is as successful 
as seems probable, the losses of imported 
bulbs should be greatly reduced, because bulbs 
raised in New Zealand reach this country in 
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the late spring when the ground is in a far 
more comfortable condition to receive them 
than it ever can be in winter. In the result 
the bulbs should grow on through summer and 
autumn and be well established before the winter. 
No doubt the difference of season in New 
Zealand and Britain makes such an enterprise 
ible, but the habits of Lilies raised in New 
ealand can hardly be permanently affected 
in such a short time, and it may be expected 
that the various species concerned will soon 
revert to their ordinary habit. So that though 


New Zealand raised bulbs of L. regale, for 


example, planted out in April may flower 
will probably 


in the following October, the 
flower at their normal season (July) in the sub- 
sequent year. 
importance, the fact that without going through 
an over-long period of storage, bulbs can reach 


England in time to be planted in early summer 


instead of early winter or mid-winter, should 
prove of great- importance to growers. 

No new species of Lily has made an appear- 
ance during the year, nor can very much more 
be expected in that direction, for the areas of 
the world where Lilies grow have been explored. 
It is to hybrids that those who care for such 
things must look for novelties in the future. 
A year seldom goes by in which one or more 
hybrid Lilies are not seen or heard of, and though 
their first appearance is often also the last, 
the hybrid is seldom worth many tears. Rather 
more than that may be said of a hybrid Lily 
which Messrs. Bees exhibited at Vincent Square 
on June 29 of last year. It is named after 
the late Miss Roemer, who made the cross 
between L. Parryi and L. parvum luteum 
some years ago when on Mr. A. K. Bulley’s 
staff. Apart from the fact that it is a gentle 
thing in itself, the plant is a good hybrid in 
the sense that it combines the characters 
of each parent in foliage, flower and bulb. 
If only it has the constitution all hybrids of 
L. Parryi have hitherto lacked, gardeners 
will give Miss Roemer’s Lily the welcome a 
well-bred plant deserves. Gentle protest has 
been made in these columns before now against 
the indefensible practice of bestowing specific 
names on plants of known hybrid origin, and 
that protest may be renewed in the case of 
the so-called L. Roemeri. 


During the year seeds of several Lilies collected 
by George Forrest in his 1924-1925 exploration 
of south-eastern’ Tibet were received from 
Mr. J. C. Williams, of Caerhays, and have ger- 
minated. Bulbs, too, of a form of L. longi- 
florum reputed to be indigenous to Hong 
Kong have come from Mr. Tse. A point 
to be noted is the re-entry of Bermuda 
into the list of countries whence we import 
Lilies. An interval of about twenty-two years 
has elapsed since Bermuda ceased to export 
bulbs of L. longiflorum on a large scale, and since 
then this country has relied almost entirely on 
Japan for bulbs of this species. No doubt 
the commercial success of an enterprise of this 
nature depends mainly on questions of price and 
quality. Of the latter there is fortunately 
no doubt, and the financial side may safely 
be left to the Bermuda growers. The recapture 
of lost markets is always difficult, but with the 
Empire spirit abroad, the Bermuda farmer 
re-enters the British market with every prospect 
of success. The photograph (Fig. 36), repro- 
duced by courtesy of the Director of Agriculture, 
Bermuda, illustrates a field of L. longiflorum 
eximium, and the plants show how successful 


the cultivation has been. 


Luther Burbank, who died last year, had 
probably produced more hybrid Lilies than all 
other experimenters put together. Naturally, 
he made more use of the Californian species 
close to his hand than of a foreign to North 
America, and some of his L. Parryi, L. pardali- 
num and L. Humboldtii hybrids were robust 
and some very beautiful. Numbers were 
tried in this country many years ago, but it is 
doubtful if a single one remains to-day. Colonel 
Hugh Warrender, the distinguished amateur 
gardener, was an enthusiastic and successsful 
grower of lilies, and was alwaya realy to 
help others who had not studied their 
cultivation so closely as he had. A. Grove. 


While that, however, is of no 
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PINUS LARICIO. 


(Tue CossicaNn PINE.) 


Tae illustration depicted in the Supplement 
Plate accompanying the present issue is from 
a photograph by Mr. Heyworth, Knighton, 


Radnorshire, and represents a small group 
of Pinus Laricio growing at Stanage Park. 


FIG. 37.—LILIUM TENUIFOLIUM 
In the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, in 1925. 


These Corsican Pines—or as they were called 
at the date of their planting, Altissima Pines— 
belong to a rather remarkably well-grown 
group of bundle-leaved members of the Pinaster 
sub-division, or family section, of hard-wood 


Pines. 
The name “ altissima ” seems at this date to 
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have stil Lite into disuse, ‘‘ forgotten, and by 
the world forgot.” Loudon mentions the fact 
of its being once an acknowledged name, 
but whether as applied to the typical represen- 
tative or to some variety, he has to plead 
ignorance. This exempts any one to-day 
attempting to find a why or wherefore of its 
disuse, and, for the matter of that, discourages 
any one from trying to discover an explanation, 
as to why it came to be called the Larch Pine 
instead. Why and how these trees came to be 
called after a Larch is a mystery quite beyond my 
powers to penetrate. The Larch sub-tribe 
certainly has not returned the compliment 
and called any one of its family species, 
by, for instance, such a name as Larix Pinaster, 
which latter word is the title of the family group 
to which the Corsican immigrant belongs. 
I still am of opinion—and every one has a right 
to the moderate exercise of that little faculty— 
that our predecessors, were more happy in 
naming the tree ‘‘altissima” than later 
generations in calling it Laricio. 

A little comparison with other Corsican giants, 
as mentioned and measured in Elwes and Henry's 
Trees of Great Britain, would, perhaps, not 
come in here amiss. The measurements of 
our five trees, referred to here, represent an 
average height of 117 feet and an average 
girth of eight-and-a-half feet at four feet from 
the ground. I append the measurements of 
our trees and of the four largest alluded to by 
Elwes and Henry :— 

Stanage Trees.—Height 118 feet, girth 
8 feet 7 inches; height 130 feet, girth 8 feet 
9 inches ; height 112 feet, girth 9 feet 2 inches ; 
height 105 feet, girth 7 feet 10 inches; height 
120 feet, girth 8 feet 5 inches. 

Trees mentioned in Trees of Great Britain.— 
Height 119 feet, girth 8 feet 3inches, at Brockette; 
height 100 feet, girth 9 feet 3 inches, at Arley 
Castle; height 108 feet, girth 11 feet 5 inches, 
at Dropmore; height 80 feet, girth, 9 feet 
3 inches, at Kew Gardens. 

In all fairness, it must be noted that our 
Stanage trees were measured here some eighteen 
years after the four described by Elwes and 
Henry. How many cubits they may have added 
to their stature, and what magnitude round, 
about they may have achieved in those fateful 
intervening years, it would be more interesting 
than possible for me to ascertain and set forth. 
How near, too, to the length and breadth, 
namely, 150 feet of height and twenty feet 
of girth, they may have approached in size 
these giants growing in their Corsican island 
home, I would | I knew, and could tell. I can 
only say that if they have outgrown by this time 
my nominees I would be willing to back them 
against all comers in a group class of five. 

I append an extract from notes made by my 
ancestor and predecessor here, in his tree-planting 
book of chronicles, and quote it verbatim : 
‘* In 1828, and in March, there were planted some 


‘ Altissima,’ and raised from seed that came 
from Corsica. Some of these plants were given 
to Lord Grenville, and planted at Dropmore.”’ 
From this account the trees planted here 
should claim at least a cousinly kinship with 
the shorter, burlier, bulkier example at Drop- 
more! In 1834, the record goes on to say, that 
some of these trees (the subjects of the illustra- 
tion) were transplanted to their present site. 
One of our trees displays the rather indefinite 
attributes ascribed to a so-called variety Pallas- 
iana. That is to say, it shows the rather 
stout branches curling out from the stem 
in candelabra fashion, and then arising in erect 
form and parallel with the main stem. Whether 
a rather vague habit, affected by many other 
representatives of the arboreal kingdom, gives 
such a specimen the right to assume the 
dignity of a special courtesy title, is a question. 
that would be a profitless waste of time for any 
one so unauthoritative, as I, to enter upon. 
` Before bringing these few observations 
to a close, I should like, humbly, to call the 


attention of would-be planters i this tree 
to two points derived from personal experience. 
A ar (and I told 


It was some twenty-five years ago (4 
this story in Characteristics of Conifers) that 
here I planted one, when rabbits roamed as 
thick as Milton’s “ Autumnal leaves that 
strow the brooks in Vallombrosa,” and where 


ninety Corsican Pines, called in those days 
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‘TESTED’ SEEDS. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Some Specialities : PEAS Pt. Qt. 

, P Clibrans’ oiir H 
ED: S ‘ 1/9 3/6 H 

| Clibrans’ Exhibitor, H 


EAEN 2/- 4j- |; 
Clibrans’ Hale Perfection, H 
44 ft. ... ase w 1/8 3/3 |; 
Clibran’s Maincrop, qs 
| ee 1/8 3/3 |; 
BEANS, BROAL H 
Clibrans’ Exhibition 


Longpod ... n» L/S 2/0 | 
BEANS, DWARF E 
Clibrans’EnglishWonder, FE 


A.M. R.H.S. ... .. 2/- 4/— |: 
BEAN, RUNNER 
Clibrans’ Leviathan 
Longpod ... + 2j- 4 
BEET Pkt. Oz. 
Clibrans’ Non-Bleeding 
Deep Blood Red ... 6d. 1/6 
BROCCOLI 
Clibrans’ Winter White 1/- . - 
Clibrans’ Early Spring 1/-_ - 
Clibrans’ Late Spring 1/- 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
Clibrans’ Master Giant 1/- 1/9 


CABBAGE f 
Clibrans’ Early Fav- H 
ourite 6d. 1/6 |i; 
Clibrans’ Red Nigger- Hi 
head . 6d. 1/3 |i 
CARROTS ii 
Clibrans’ Favourite 6d. 1/- |i; 
CAULIFLOWER H 
Clibrans’ Earliest of 
All .. 1/6 & 2/6 — |: 
CELERY H 
Clibrans’ Majestic Pink1/- — |; 
Clibrans’ Red S D H 
Clibrans’ White ss dja =R 
CUCUMBER : 
Clibrans’ Cropper ... 1/6 
LEEK 


Clibrans’ Exhibition 1/6 
LETTUCE— COS 
Clibrans’ Masterpiece 6d. 1/3 
LETTUCE—CABBAGE ; 
Clibrans’ Champion 6d. 1/3 |} 


MELON 
Clibrans’ King sas (PS 
ON'ON Al 
Clibrans’ Exhibition 1/6 ; 
PARSNIP : 
Clibrans’ Exhibition 6d. 9d. : 
SAVOY : 
Clibrans’ Harbinger 9d. 1/6 : 
Clibrans’ Omega ... 6d. 1/3 j| | 
TOMATO Hf 
Clibrans’ Victory... 1/6 — R | 
TURNIP HE 


Clibrans’ White Ball 3d. 4d. 
Clibrans’ Yellow Ball 3d. 4d. 


- ie ee Ea E VEGETABLE MARROW 
Photo) CELERY—CLIBRANS’ MAJESTIC, (librans Clibrans’ Perfection 6d. 


Full descriptions of above and all other choice ; 
: VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS : | 
appear in the new edition of our i 


“LIST OF GARDEN SEEDS free on request 
SEND TO-DAY FOR YOUR COPY 


_ CLIBRANS LTD. ALTRINCHAM. 
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| EXTRASIZE FRUIT TREES 


We have trees such as will make a 
garden quickly—being transplanted— 
in Standards, Pyramids, Trained and 
a A Cordon forms. : re 


Cordon Currants and Gooseberries 


We have a nice stock of these very 
suitable for north walls and fences. 


STUART LOW CO. 
BUSH HILL PARK, ENFIELD, MIDDX. 
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l EUREKA‘ 


too OBTAINING WE SEND OINECT, CARMAGE PAIO 
OniyAc¢ress TOMLINSON & HaywarDn L- LINCOLN 


DOBBIE’S 


Scotch-Grown Roses 


Special Offer to readers of Gardeners’ Chronicle 
13/- per dozen, carriage paid 
These succeed where others fail 
Send at once for a Catalogue 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD. 


Nurserymen EDINBURGH. 


FOR SALE. 


DAHLIAS 


in many sorts and colours, 10/- per 100. 


A. P. van KESTEREN & SONS 


Bulb Growers .- 


ORCHIDS. 


LISSE, HOLLAND. 


Many well own and ch also 
: ght Choice Varieties. 


STOVE AND “GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


Stress didit! 


I just burnt them on the TOF C 

34 and they thoroughly fumigated 

my plants The judge wanted 

\ os name of the stuff that kept 

tg? flowers so insect free I 

s told him “Darlington’s 

' AUTO SHREDS” At all 
seedsmen They rost—No 1 
(To fumigat 10,000 cubic ft >@- 

For tender or ordina ay plants, 

6/-. No £(10.000c f ) Ordin- 

ary plants, 4/8 No 3 (1,000c f ) Ord 

ina v or tender plants tle No & 2,500 

c.f.) ditto. 1/9 Any difficulty in 

obtaining write to 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. 3 

HAOKAEY, LONDON, Fa, 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE SOUTHPORT GREAT FLOWER SHOW 1926. 


BES Thanks 


Horticultural Trade The Press 
Gardeners and Amateur Gardeners Horticultural Societies 
_ Horticultural Judges Subscribers 
and the Public generally 


SOUTHPORT 


has succeeded in establishing in Three Years 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


ANNUAL SUMMER 


FLOWER SHOW 


THE 1927 SHOW WILL BE HELD ON 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, August 24th, 25th and 26th 


TE TG TU ES ET A A a a TTT 

COMPETE AND WIN AT THE WORLD'S LARGEST SUMMER FLOWER SHOW AND BE PROUD OF IT 

ee eg ee mp a 
Horticultural Appliances and Horticultural Sundries may be exhibited in the Show Ground. 


Rent of Spaces from £5, There is no charge for spaces for Formal Gardens. 


The 1927 Schedule will be ready shortly and may bz obtained post free from the Secretary, Town Hall, Southport. A copy 
of the beautifully illustrated Official Guide Book to Southport will also be sent post free on application to the Secretary. 


Through Oarriages each week-day from London (Euston) to Southport 


JANUARY 22, 1927. 
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its passed and repassed in quest of morning 
lag ares meal and drink. The rabbits 
to-day have not (alas!) quife, but nearly 
(thank Heaven !) disappeared from the scene 
of their once—I shame to say—rather encouraged 
activ.ties, but the tree remains, a respectably 
grown and monumental evidence of the bitter 
distaste in which it is held by a race of epicurean 
rabbits. — l 

The second point that I should like to urge is, 
plant the Corsican Pine late in the spring. 
Those who have made experiments strongly 
advise spring planting; without daring to 
dogmatise, I would suggest early May as a 
suitable date. If the long tap-roots make 
difficulties in transplanting, they are of great 
avail in the day of storm and tempest, as the 
wreckage proved when taking account of the 
results of the gales in December and January 
of 1915-1916. 

The Corsican Pine has very many close 
relations, besides its Austrian congener (P. nigri- 
cans) inter alia, P. sylvestris, P. leucodermis, P. 
Thunbergii, P. densiflora and P. resinosa, 
but P. Laricio holds his own and his head 
high amongst them all. Chas. Coltman Rogers, 
Stanage Park, Radnorshire. 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 


WHEN the plants we have seen during the 
year at shows, in gardens and in catalogues 
become our own we are generally pleased, but 
there are occasional disappointments. 

Bulbs, on the whole, arrive satisfactorily, 
but the sizes should be stated by the bulb 
merchant where possible, e.g., Lilium auratum 
platyphyllum, 8-9, 9-11, 11-13, or 13-15, inches 
in circumference—with prices for each measure- 
ment. 

Packing is very important when bulbs are 
dispatched, especially where brittle shoots are 
to be considered, e.g., Erythronium, Eremurus 
and Juno Iris. Sawdust, commonly used, 
should be avoided as it retains damp. Wood 
shavings are excellent. Infusorial earth (Fuller’s 
earth) is quite reliable but expensive; husks 
and chaff are good but are liable to carry seeds 
which germinate when the bulbs are planted. 
There are worse things than paper. Damp 
moss naturally encourages bulbs to grow in 
transit and should, therefore, not be used as 
packing material. 

Bulbs, especially English-grown, are usually 
free from disease, but diseases abound in con- 
aes supplies, notably in Freesia and Amaryl- 
idae. 

Irises are very commonly divided too severely, 
and the little plants received are unlikely 
to flower until the third year. Further, Irises 
often do not reach the purchaser until November 
or December, which is really too late for planting. 

All good firms now grow Michaelmas Daisies 
and Phloxes from cuttings, which is a better 
practice than dividing whole clumps. Kniph- 
ofias seem scarce and in demand, Judging 
from the small growths that are sent out. 

Shrubs demand more detailed consideration. 
In the first place the catalogue should give the 
approximate height of the plant offered at a 
given price. e.g., 
Salix vitellina (alba) 

pendula ... Good heads, 6 to 10 ft. 

My » I10to 13 ft. 
Extra strong specimen 

trees 13 to 16 ft. 


Next, nomenclature should be carefully 
checked, the Kew Handlist being a good guide 
80 far as it goes. Plants should not be called 

var. superba,” “ var. gloriosa,” “ var. hirsuta ” 
or, again, “ var. Lawrencei,” or “ var. Burford- 
iensis,” until the distinctive characters of the 
plant, and the name, have been recognised 
by a competent &uthority. 


_ In the descriptions, particulars of transplant- 
ing and of root-pruning — a practice much 
neglected—should be given. It should also be 
stated whether a shrub is a seedling—when the 
probability of trueness to type or otherwise 
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should be indicated—a layer, a cutting, grafted 

or budded. In the last two cases the stock 

should be given, e.g., 

Daphne Genkwa grafted on D. Mezereum 12 in. 

On own roots 30 in. 

Magnolia Watsonii, grafted low down on 
Magnolia hypoleuca, 4 ft. 
In the case of Roses it is more important to 

the purchaser to know the stock than to learn 

that the plants are, say, Manx-grown. 

No self-respecting firm should send out old 
or infested plants ; if they have no young stock 
it is open to them to say so, and if the purchaser 
is willing to risk a veteran, that is his concern. 

In the case of uncommon plants, cultural 
directions are useful, e.g., 

Olearia insignis: will stand zero frost but must 
be kept dry, with good circulation of air; 
light soil. 

Packing, in the case of shrubs, is becoming a 
fine art, and all branches should be tied to the 
main stem or to astake, the roots being tightly tied 
into a mat containing moist straw or Bracken. 
The rough handling of ** passenger train ” parcels 
at a London terminus will suggest the need for 
adequately protecting plants that have to travel 
far. 

Finally, it would be of great assistance to 
the purchaser to have all this information typed 
on to a pro forma invoice to be sent in duplicate 
a week before the probable arrival of the plants. 

Many of the points enumerated above are 
counsels of perfection, but they are points 
that have suggested themselves to us at Burford, 
while unpacking plants received in the autumn 
and winter of 1926. William Lawrence. 


ECONOMIC PLANTS OF THE BAY 
ISLANDS (HONDURAS). 


(Continued from p. 51.) 


THERE are numbers of varieties of the Banana 
growing in the Bay Islands, but the only one 
grown for export is the so-called Jamaica, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Bluefields, or Gros 
Michel Banana, known locally as “French ” 
and among the Ladinos as Patriota, or Blanco. 
It is the only variety which enters largely 
into world trade and practically the only one 
exported from the American tropics. The 
principal market is the United States, and to 
a much smaller extent, Canada and the countries 
of north-western Europe. This is a variety 
of Musa paradisiaca sapientum; it produces 
a larger and comparatively less bulky bunch 
than any one of the other varieties, and is, 
therefore, easier to handle. 

The only Banana suitable for cultivation in the 
temperate zone 18 the Chinese or dwarf Banana, 
(M. chinensis (syn. M. Cavendishii and M. 
humilis), which is little cultivated in the 
Bay Islands, but in the Canary Islands is largely 
grown for the European market. It is also 
found in Florida and South Louisiana, where it 
is known as the Horse Banana. In tropical 
America this variety is found in great altitudes, 
where other species would perish. 

The White House or Horse Banana, known 
as Chata among the Ladinos, is a short, 
stout, somewhat square-shaped, thick-skinned 
variety which is very mealy and therefore best 
suited to flour making. This will prosper 
in low land which remains flooded during a 
considerable part of the year and where other 
varietics will not grow. The red Banana is 
generally found in a wild state; it grows ona 
very large plant, which is very resistant and hard 
to kill out, but it exhausts the soil quickly. 
The fruit is shorter, but a little thicker than the 
common French Banana. The Parrot Banana 
is similar to the red one in size, shape, texture 
and flavour, but green, not becoming red but 
yellow, when ripe. 

The small Apple Banana, or Guineo de 
Manzana, has a bright yellow colour and a very 
thin skin; when well-matured it has a fine 
flavour, somewhat reminding one of Apples. 
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The Plantain or Polátano (Musa paradisiaca 
normalis) is a very near relative of the Banana ; 
it requires better care, is also more esteemed 
for food, and yields a better price. There are 
a number of varieties of Plantains which are 
not always easy to distinguish from the Banana, 
and it is difficult to say where one begins and 
the other ends. But, in general, the name 
Plantain is restricted to the larger, coarser 
varieties of Musa, which are inedible without 
cooking. Small quantities are shipped to the 
United States. 


The natives know the different varieties 
of Bananas and Plantains by the size, shape and 
colour of the leaves, and some are even able to 
distinguish them by the underground stem 
or rhizome used for propagation. 


MaNnao AND PINEAPPLE. 


The Mango (Mangifera indica), although a 
native of the East Indies, is one of the most 
common fruit trees in the Bay Islands; it is 
found all over Central America, from sea-level 
to an altitude of 5,000 feet to 6,000 feet (1,500 m.) 
having first been brought to Truxillo during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. It has 
large and spreading branches, and reaches a great 
size, and, on account of this, is also esteemed as 
a shade tree. The smooth, shiny, leathery leaves 
reach a length of six to eight inches (15 to 20 cm.); 
they are dark green in colour, except the young 
ones, which are purple. The tree is easily propa- 
gated by budding. If raised from seeds, the 
latter must not be allowed to dry too much, 
otherwise they will not germinate. 


The delicious fruit of the Mango tree matures 
in the Bay Islands in May and June ; it is highly 
appreciated by the average foreigner, but, 
unfortunately, it does not keep long, and is, 
therefore, unsuitable for export. The Mango 
season lasts only four to five weeks, as all the trees 
have their fruits maturing at the same time. 
The Mango is slightly Pear or kidney-shaped, 
with a yellowish-green colour and generally 
red cheeks. The thick, smooth rind covers a 
fibrous, sub-acid, very juicy pulp, which in turn 
surrounds a large, flattened stone. The fruit 
reminds one somewhat of a cling-stone Peach, 
especially as the flesh adheres closely to the stone. 
There are many varieties of which the more 
common have a very pronounced turpentine- 
like odour and flavour; these are also smaller 
and the pulp consists largely of fibre and juice. 
The Mango is locally considered a very healthy 
fruit, and said to contain blood-purifying 
properties. ° 

The Pineapple or Pifia (Ananas sativus, syn. 
Ananassa sativa) is the fruit of a small Brome- 
haceous plant with dark green leaves and of 
tropical American origin. During the latter 
part of the sixteenth century Portuguese and 
Spanish navigators introduced it into Asia 
and Africa, and many travellers have erron- 
eously ascribed its origin to the Old World. 
The plant is found growing wild in parts of 
South and Central America, where it produces 
a spiny fruit of the size of an Apple. The 
presence of the Pineapple in America was 
noticed by the early Spanish and Portuguese 
chroniclers, and the Indians have practically 
everywhere native names for it. 


The Pineapple is considered an excellent 
digestant if taken after a meal. There are 
many varieties varying in colour from yellow 
to red. It is a compound fruit, being produced 
from a group of flowers and not from a single one. 
The Pineapple is entirely seedless, or has very 
small seeds close to the skin. From these seeds 
new plants may be started, but this process is 
very slow, and as it takes from ten to twelve 
years for such plants to come into bearing, 
so seedlings are practically only raised in order to 
obtain new varieties. In Africa, however, the 
fruits contain many black seeds from which, it is 
claimed, seedlings can easily be raised. 

New plants may be grown by planting 
the crown of leaves from the top of the fruit, 
but practically all the Pineapples of commerce 
are produced from the suckers which spring 
up from the root-stock. In about one year 
from the planting of the sucker a bunch of 
purple flowers will make its appearance, which 
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will develop into one fruit; the latter will be 
full-grown within six months. One year after- 
wards, the second crop, consisting of two Pine- 
apples, will be matured. In another year 
the plant will have three branches, each one of 
which bears a fruit, but as the fruits diminish 
in size from the first crop onwards, three years 
is the productive limit. 

Formerly, Pineapples used to be shipped 
from the Bay Islands and from Utilla in particu- 
lar to the United States, but nowadays the 
inhabitants find it more profitable to cultivate 
Coconuts and Bananas for export. When 
destined for shipment, the fruit is cut before 
complete maturity is reached, and the crown 
of leaves on the top is left attached. The leaves 
of the Pineapple plant, which are armed with 
strong, sharp prickles, contain a very tough 
fibre, but this is not made use of. 


BREAD Fruit AND PAPAW. 


The Bread Fruit: or Mazapan (Artocarpus 
incisa, syn. communis), is much cultivated in 
the Bay Islands on account of its large, edible 
fruits. The tree is a native of the south Sea 
Islands, and in 1793 was brought to Jamaica 


- from Otaheite, together with a number of other 


fruite, by Captain Bligh, in H.M.S. Providence. 
In 1796, it was introduced into Trujillo, and by 
Royal Order was subsequently taken to other 
parts of Central America. It is now common 
on both coasts, from sea-level to an altitude of 
about 2,500 feet (750 m.) 

The tree reaches a height of seventy- 
five feet (25 m.), and on account of the dense 
foliage, which is not all shed at the same time, 
it is esteemed as a shade tree. The smooth, 

bright, green leaves are divided into pointed 
lobes which reach sometimes up to eighteen 
inches (45 cm. in length.) 

The Bread Fruit tree bears two kinds of flowers 
on the same twig, the one with a small round 
head producing the fruit. In the Bay Islands 
two crops are obtained annually, the first one in 
March or April, and the second one during 
the months of August, September and October. 
The fruits grow singly or in clusters of three 
to four, and they are attached to the twig 
by a very thick stem. Like the Pineapple, 
it is a multiple fruit, and the rough surface is 
marked off in little polygons corresponding to 
the individual fruits. The Bread Fruit has the 
shape of a large Aubergine; its thin skin is 
of an emerald-green colour. After being taken 
from the tree it has to be consumed immediately 
for it will keep only a few days. It is prepared 
in many different ways: boiled in water it 
tastes somewhat insipid, and it is gencrally 
fried, roasted or baked. When prepared by 
the last-named method it reminds one of bread, 
hence the name. It also suggests the Sweet 
Potato and the roasted Chestnut, and on this 
account probably it is called Castaña (Chestnut) 
in the Spanish-speaking West Indies. This 
may, however, also be due to the fact that its 
seeds resemble Chestnuts in size, shape and colour 
for in the West Indies the variety with seeds 
is generally found, while in Central America 
the Bread Fruit is entirely seedless. 

The East Indian variety of Bread Fruit, 
which is better known as Jack Fruit (A. -integri- 
folia), has entire leaves and a much larger 
fruit of inferior quality ; this was also brought 
to Trujillo in 1796, but is not met with in the 
Bay Islands. It is easier to propagate than A. 
communis, and may be raised from seeds. 

The Papaw or Papaya (Carica Papaya) is a 
small tree, fifteen feet to twenty-five feet (3 
to 5 m.) in height, of tropical American 
origin. The straight stem, which is entirely 
branchless, is surmounted by a crown of 
long, petiolate, palmate, seven-lobed leaves, 
immediately below which grows numerous 
The latter are green in 
colour but become yellow when ripe. In the 
Bay Islands this tree is found only in a 
cultivated state, but on the Central American 
mainland are found several species of wild 
Papaw trees, which bear very small, globular 
fruits of inferior quality. 

The tree is propagated from seeds and grows 
very rapidly ; within three years from planting 
it will bear fruit.- The male flowers are white 
and the female yellow, but only very seldom 


are both kinds found on the same tree. Fruits 
are borne all the year round. 

The Papaw is oblong or round ; it has a thick 
rind and pulpy flesh. In the centre there is a 
hollow enclosing hundreds of round, black 
seeds of the size of Black Pepper. In taste the 
fruit suggests a Cantaloupe Melon. 

CASHEW AND AVOCADA PEAR. 

The Cashew or Marafion (Anacardium occi- 
dentale) is the fruit of a low tree with spreading 
branches and oval leaves, which is indigenous 
to tropical America, but now found in many 
other parts of the world. In the Bay Islands 
it is cultivated and also found growing wild. 
Several varieties are found which differ con- 
siderably in the size and quality of the fruit. 
The milky juice of the bark is locally used 
for marking linen. From the fruit a refreshing 
drink is made which may be left to ferment 
and is then known as Cashew wine (vino de 
Marañon). Edouard Conzemius, 33, Boulevard 
des Batignolles, Paris. 

(To be continued). 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 


(Continued from page 53.) 


Conophytum praeparvum, N. E. Br. (Fig. 38)— 
Growths as received very small, crowded, 2-3 
lines: long and 1-2 lines in diameter, shortly 
obconic or obovoid, elliptic or circular in outline 
and convex without any trace of a ridge across it 
at the top ; orifice 4-4 line long, level with the sur- 


FIG. 38.—CONOPHYTUM PRAEPARVUM. 
A. Cluster of growths, natural size as recelved; B. A 
single growth enlarged three diameters. 
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face and neither depressed nor gaping ; surface 
glabrous, light green, sprinkled over the top with 
a few scattered dark green or purple dots that are 
mostly separate, but occasionaly are connected 
into short lines and are remarkably prominent, 
resembling little bumps on the surface when 
viewed sideways with a lens, 2-3 of them are 
grouped at each end of the orifice, which also 
has a very slender dark green line on each side 
of it. Flowers not seen. i 

Little Namaqualand: On the Langebergen 
near Garies, growing among or mixed with 
lichens on granite, Marloth 12887 ! 

This is one of the smallest species of this 
genus known to me and is one of the smallest 
of flowering plants. I am indebted to Dr. R. 
Marloth for living specimens of it, from which 
the above description was made. Its small size 
and the very prominent bump-like dots upon it 
readily distinguish it from all other known 
species. As a lichen was growing mingled with 
the plants sent, it is evidently one of the species 
that grow among lichens, a habitat shared by 
other members of this genus. 

C. retusum, N. E. Br. — Growths 4-1 inch 
high, 3-9 lines broad across the top and 2-4 
lines thick on their first development after 
importation, normally compressed and wedge- 
shaped, shortly two-lobed at the top, and 
when fully developed about twice as broad 
across the lobes as at the base; in this form 
the lobes are 1-2 lines long and in side view 
are somewhat truncate with a slight notch 
(retuse) at their top, bluntly keeled ; in another 
form produced on the same plant the growths 
are somewhat obovoid and not at all wedge- 
shaped, and the top of the lobes in side view 
are rounded and not at all divergent or truncate; 
orifice 14~2} lines long ; surface smooth glabrous, 
light green with a darker patch at the base of the 
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notch and some rather indistinct separate 
dots scattered over the surface, more evident on 
some growths than on others, while the lips of 
the orifice are somewhat indistinctly outlined 
with a darx green line or chain of dots. Flowery 
not seen. Capsule 2 lines in diameter, slightly 
5-angled, shortly and broadly obconice, slightly 
convex on the top, with 5 valves and cells, 
brown; when expanded 34~4 lines in diameter, 
with recurved brownish valves; expanding. 
keels contiguous and forming a stout, acute, 
brown, central keel with broad, membranous, 
pallid, marginal wings ; cells open, no tubercle. 
Seed about } line long, ovoid, but much com- 
pressed, with a very prominent nipple at one 
end, smooth, brown, the nipple darker. 

Little Namaqualand: Oa rocs, ii th: 
gorge of the Kawarass River, in the Richters- 
veld, Marloth, 6925! 

This plant I also owe to the kindness of Dr. 
Marloth. It belongs to the same group as 
C. Elishae and C. bilobum, but differs from all 
other species that I have seen in its very 
distinctly and broadly wedge-shaped growths, 
with the top of their lobes slightly notched 
or truncate. Whether it will retain this unique 
character under cultivation remains to be seen, 
as I notice that some of the new growths are 
quite different in form, being obovoid with short. 
rounded lobes on each side of the notch. 


C. tantillum, N. E. Br., in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 1926, vol. LX XIX, p. 12. This distinct 
species having now flowered with me, the follow- 
ing corrected description of the flower may be 
added : Calyx 4-lobed, tube only partly exserted, 
3 lines long, whitish or pale greenish ; lobes 4-} 
line long, greenish, but probably reddish in 
full sunshine. Corolla 6-7 lines in diameter, 
expanding in daytime in dull or sunshiny weather, 
not scented ; tube 5-6 lines long and 1-2 lines 
longer than the entire calyx, nearly 1 line thick, 
whitish; petals about 20, recurved-spreading, 
in 1-2 series, 3-34 lines long and }-§ lines broad, 
linear, obtusely rounded or faintly notched 
at the apex, bright magenta. Staminodes 
none. Stamens 25 or more, in about 4 series, 
the two upper series exserted from the mouth 
of the corolla-tube; filaments and anthers 
yellow. Style 6 lines long and nearly as long 
as the longest stamens; stigmas 4, minute, 
$ line long, yellow. 

Little Namaqualand ; near Steinkopf, Meyer. 
(Marloth 6512) ! 

This 18 quite a pretty plant when nicely in 
flower, although it cannot vie with the beautiful 
C. minusculum, which has much larger and much 
more richly-coloured flowers. 


3. LITHOPS,. N. E. Br. 


The following species are additional to those 
already described in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
1922, vol. LXXI, p. 55, and 1926, vol. LXXIX, 


p. 80. 
Lithops Fulleri, N. E. Br.—Growths about 
an inch high, 12-14 lines broad and 8-10 lines 
thick, obconic, elliptic in outline at the flat top 
which has a fissure 5-6 lines deep across it, 
dividing it into two contiguous lobes; surface 
glabrous, smooth on the sides and margin of 
the top, which is rough from being covered with 
small bumps caused by numerous impressed 
dendritic markings, light dove-grey with a 
slight violaceous tint on the sides and margin 
of the top, and the dendritic markings of a 
bright rust-brown colour, making a very pleasing 
contrast. Flowers not seen. 

Kenhart Division: Near Kenhart, Fuller ! 

This very distinct species was very kindly 
sent to me by Professor R. H. Compton, Director 
of Kirstenbosch Botanic Garden, with the inform- 
ation that it was discovered near Kenhart 
by Mr. E. R. Fuller, to whom I have much 
pleasure in dedicating this very pretty species, 
which is, perhaps, more nearly allied to L. 
karasmontana, N. E. Br., than any other known 
to me, but is readily distinguished from that 
species by its more crowded dendritic markings, 
rougher top and different colouration, and 
probably when flowers of it are known they also 
will differ, for in my opinion it is certainly not 
a mere variety of that plant. N. E. Brown. 


(To be continued). 
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| THE wettest November in my experience 
was followed by the driest December, the 
respective rainfalls of the two months, 8°16 inches 
and 0°79 inches, making a striking contrast. 
The total rainfall for the year at my place 
was 33:25 inches.. The average for the previous 
twenty-five years was 29:97 inches, and 1926 
was the fourth year in succession with over 
average precipitation. To this may probably 
be attributed, in large measure, the difficulties 
and disappointments which most fruit-growers 
have experienced during that time. The 
industry has passed through a period of depres- 
sion; but there is, fortunately, some reason 
to hope that the lowest point was reached 
in 1926, when industrial unrest intensified 
the financial effect of very low yields of the most 
important crops. Although it was a wet year, 
it was distinctly drier than any of the three 
preceding it; and the weather of the summer 
months, which has such an important bearing 
on prospects for the next crop, was undoubtedly 
more seasonable. It is not unreasonable 
to hope, therefore, that 1927 may prove to be 
more prosperous. Most growers, having dis- 
posed of their light crops at an unusually early 
date, wisely set themselves to push forward 
with winter work, with the result that many 


plantations will be in extra good order for thee 


coming season. 


WINTER SPRAYING. 

It is very seldom that December affords 
such excellent conditions for winter spraying. 
Not only was the weather dry but also, on many 
days, perfectly still. All my Plums, except for 
a few young trees, were sprayed with tar-distillate 
wash, and several acres of Apples were done as 
well. There is not much doubt that every tree 
on the place will receive its application before 
the middle of February. One advantage of 
getting this work done early is that, in the 
absence of strong sunlight, the wash does not 
burn the skin to any serious extent. In previous 
years several of my men have had their faces 
painfully scorched, but always on unusually 
warm and sunny days. Various forms of masks 
and veils which I have tried have always been 
discarded because it is difficult to see through 
them. The best protection is afforded by 
smearing the face with lanoline—not the thin, 
scented preparation sold in tubes for toilet 
purposes, but the plain grease, which is much 
thicker. This may be obtained from most 
chemists, as it is supplied largely to men engaged 
in the work of tarring roads. Another advantage 
of early spraying is that earthworms are not 
killed. In my last notes I mentioned that 
tar-distillate washes destroy thousands of worms, 
and it has been my experience previously 
that the ground is covered with dead worms 
after the spraying. This year I have not seen 
any. I can only conclude that the worms 
are too deep down in the soil during mid-winter 
for the wash to reach them. 


CULINARY VERSUS DESSERT APPLES. 


About sixty per cent. of the area under Apples 
on my place is devoted to dessert varieties, 
which is an unusually high proportion for a 
fruit farm in this country. I used to be of 
opinion that the planting of Bramley’s Seedling 
and other late cooking varieties was being over- 
done, but I am inclined to alter that opinion. 
Dessert Apples seem more attractive on account 
of the higher prices they realise when a good 
sample is produced. But price is not every- 
thing. A good crop of high quality is not grown 
by any means every year; and considerable 
labour and expense are incurred in pruning 
and spraying. Some of the robust cooking 
varieties are more reliable, less seriously attacked 
by pests and diseases, and altogether less 
expensive to grow. If the price is lower, 
yields are heavier and more regular. The idea 
of a large plantation of standard or half-standard 
Bramley’s Seedling, with a few Newton Wonder 
and Annie Elizabeth to act as pollinators, 
is distinctly attractive. Bramley’s Seedling 
needs little pruning or spraying, and it may be 
relied on to yield a heavy crop in alternate 
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years. For the first ten years after i 

bush fruits could be oy between ee 
and after that the plantation could be graseed 
down and the herbage grazed with sheep or 
pigs. Expenses would thus be low. Any one 
who cares to work out the probable return on 
the conservative basis of a moderate crop 
in alternate years only, will find that quite 
a fair living could be made from a good-sized 
plantation of this kind. In the “off” years 
the grower could almost go away for a holiday ! 
Yet the attraction and interest of deasert 
Apples are so great that I do not practice what 
I preach. Even this winter I have run the 
risk of adding another locally-untried variety 
to my list of dessert kinds, having grubbed 
a belt of the almost worthless Duchess of Olden- 
burgh and replaced it by Langley Pippin. 


WINTER STAGE oF APPLE SCAB. 


Whilst pruning recently I have found more 
than the usual amount of scab on the young 
shoots of several varieties of Apples, especially 
Cox's Orange Pippin. In some cases almost 
the whole of the young wood has had to be 
sacrificed for this reason. It was noticeable 
last summer that the disease was active and 
spreading unusually late, and this is no doubt 
the result. Late spraying to protect the young 
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FRUIT REGISTER. 


APPLE RIVAL. 


As a dual-purpose Apple, I strongly rezom- 
mend the variety Rival. The tree isa good, 
strong grower, crops regularly and well, and the 
fruits are very good, either for dessert or cooking. 
The variety has also the good quality of being 
in season for a long time, in fact, here in north 
Hampshire I consider it, taken all round, 
one of the most useful and reliable Apples 


grown. T. B. 
PLUM DIAMOND. 


THERE are two accounts of the origin of this 
excellent culinary Plum (Fig. 39). Bunyard in 
A Handbook of Fruits, states that it was 
found by a farm labourer in a hedge in Kent, 
and that a nurseryman named Hooker of 
Brenchley introduced it to commerce in 1830; 
Dr. Hogg, however, in The Fruit Manual, 
states that it was raised in Mr. Hooker’s nursery. 
Whatever the origin, the quality of the variety 
has never been called in question ; Hogg states 
that it is one of the best Plums for preserving 
or cooking. The variety is very popular with 
some private gardeners, and at one time it 


FIG. 39.—PLUM DIAMOND. 


shoots would probably have paid, but one feels 
disinclined to go to the expense of extra spraying 
in the case of trees that are bare of fruit. Scab 
has grown gradually worse during four wet 
seasons, and a dry summer is badly needed 
to give it a check. Cutting off and burning 
affected wood removes one source of infection, 
but there still remain the dead leaves under the 
trees. Obviously, preventive spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture or lime-sulphur just before and 


after blooming will be very necessary this year. 


THE DoRMANT SEASON. 


We talk about fruit trees being dormant 
during the winter, but it seems to me that 
they are never quite inactive. The fruit buds 
of Apples have certainly developed since the 
leaves fell. They look rounder and plumper 
than they did at the end of November. 
Decided movement can be seen also in the 
buds of Black Currants. Nor does root 
development appear to be quite at a stand- 
still. I have often found that, if bush 
fruits, particularly Gooseberries, are laid in 
to await planting, and left till January or 
February, they have made quite a lot of fibrous 
root by the time they are lifted. Probably 
vegetation is at a complete standstill only during 
cold periods, and a certain amount of movement 
takes place during mild spells. Market Grower. 


was cultivated extensively for market, but it 
is not so much grown now owing to the blossom 
developing so early as to be often injured by 
frost. The tree makes good growth and may 
be relied on to fruit freely when the spring 
is favourable to the flowers setting. The fruits 
are very large; they are dark purple, almost 
black, with a pretty bloom, and of the oval 
shape shown in the illustration. 

The variety was exhibited by Mr. J. C. 
Allgrove at the meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on September 7, 1926, when 
the specimens illustrated were photographed. 


APPLE REV. W. WILKS. 


Tuus is a culinary Apple of first-rate quality, 
and one which should not be overlooked by 
those who are making up deficiencies or planting 
new orchards. It is one of the largest varieties 
in cultivation, and the growth is vigorous, 
making an evenly-balanced tree. 

A standard specimen planted here in 192] 
carried a full crop during the past season, 
and many fruits weighed over a pound each. 

It is in season from October to December. 
Though somewhat colourless, the ribbed fruits 
are attractive in appearance. It is one of the 
finest of culinary Apples when cooked. Charles 
Hodgson. l 


EMULSIFIED OILS FOR THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF INSECT EGGS. 


(Concluded from p. 54.) 

THE following comparisons of various types 
of tar and creosote may be of interest as they 
illustrate the wide variance in composition 
which must of necessity greatly influence the 
value and action of any emulsion prepared 


therefrom. 


RUHR COAL 
GAS-WORK TAB FROM VERTICAL 
DURBAN COAL. ETORTS). 
Per cent. Per cent. 
foe te ee 
a een i ene x 
Carbolic oil } light oils :'; 11:87 a 15:5 
Creosote oils ; ... 4 37 11-6 
Anthracene oil 21°87 30-0 
Pitch... ... Sos 53°65 37°0 
Loss on distillation 2:71 8, 
COKE OVEB TAR. A. B. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Water 4:5 4:0 
Naphtha -5 -25 
Light olls 1-0 1°75 
Creosote o oes 17°4 18:0 
Heavy or Anthracene 18°6 10:0 
Pitch sss sis 58:0 66°0 
WATER GaS TAR. Per cent Per cent. 
Light oils ... ey 1°99 3°68 
Middle oils (creosote) 14:87 28-27 
Anthracene oils $ 57:28 39-66 
Pitch or reaidue .. 24,72 24.10 
Loss hg wes 2.04 4.29 
Creosotes specification from various sources. 
Bel- Eng- 


gian. Roumanian French German lish. 
Specific Gravity 1:05 1°05-1-10 1:015 1:02-1:05 1:03 


°oTar acids not 

less than s.. 6°0% 6-10% 6% 10% 6% 
% Oil distilling 

200° to 250°C. . 33% 33% — 20-25% 60% 
°% Oil distilling : 

250° to 300°C. . 66% — — — 90% 
% Oil distilling 

300° to 400° C.. — % — — — 
% Naphthalene. — 10-30% — — 10°30 


DISTILLATION TESTS. 
Comparison of creosote and anthracene oils. 


Creosote Anthracene or 
Oil. reen Oil 
Up to 200°C. ... 10-15 5 
Up to 220°C. ... 50 aes 10 
Up to 250°C. ... 75 ave 15 
Up to 300°C. ... 90-95 40 
Up to 320°C. ... — ... 50-60 
Specific gravity 1-02 ...1°05-1-10 
2 Phenols 15-20% ... — 


Anthracene oil is even of a more complex 
composition than creosote. In view of the com- 
plexity it is extremely difficult to identify egg- 
destroying characteristics with any particular 
constituent. This makes it equally difficult 
to standardise washes made from this material. 
The only rational way of doing so is to always 
maintain the same source of supply and keep 


THE 


a very oareful chemigal eontrol of the partioular 
fraction to be used, 

Anthracene oil is not a very difficult oil to 
emulsify, provided the anthracene is removed 
so far as possible either by freezing or washing. 
This can be accomplished by various methods, 
but one of the great secrets is to produce an 
emulsion which, on dilution with water at the 
standard prescribed strength, has such a viscosity 
and surface tension that a lethal amount of 
oil emulsion is retained by the exposed surface 
of the insect egg owing to its natural resistance. 

If these two physical factors are varied, 
as for example, lowered, and this is possible 
by altering the state of the emulsion so as to form 
a colloidal suspension or solution, an insufficient 
quantity of the oil is retained, and consequently 
the percentage of egg destruction is considerably 
reduced. 

In order to secure the best results with a tar-oil 
wash it is desirable to have a spell of fine weather 
following its application to the trees, so as to 
obtain a thorough drying out of the film, 
which in the presence of atmospheric CO2 causes 
a de-emulsification of the oil. 

It has been observed that trees sprayed with 
the standard concentration of any of the ee 
nised brands of tar-oil emulsion subsequently 
bear a much more luxuriant growth of foliage 
and generally present a more healthy appear- 
ance. This is probably due to the partial 
sterilising effect of the excess of wash that is 
bound to penetrate the soil from drippings, 
etc. The effect upon the cleanliness and 
extent of the crop is also very remarkable. 
The difference between an unsprayed and 
sprayed portion of an orchard is so pronounced 
as to be absolutely astounding. 

The table below forms a guide for the 
treatment of the most common parasites and 
fungous diseases by means of spraying with tar- 
oil wash (standard). Theodore Parker. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


er 


LETTUCE. 


WHERE Lettuces are required all the year 
round it is advisable to make an early sowing 
in January. The compost for the seed-boxes 


- or seed-pans should consist of equal proportions 


of good loam and leaf-mould mixed with a liberal 
quantity of sand. Shallow boxes are preferable 
to seed-pans, for the soil in the latter dries out 
much quicker, whilst boxes retain moisture 
much longer. The soil should be made fairly 
firm and even before sowing the seeds, which 
should be covered very lightly with some of 
the compost. Place the box on a gentle hot-bed 
that has been prepared for forcing early Melons 
or Cucumbers, or, failing that, place them 
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100 GALL. 


PEST. 
MIXTURE USE 


CROP. 


Apple and Pear |Scales, green Aphis,! 7} galls. ... 
l Red Spider, Apple 
Sucker, Rosy Aphis 

Woolly Aphis, Win-| 10 galls. + 


ter moth, Canker, 


TREATMENT 


Winter and early spring 


Winter and early spring 


TIME OF PARTICULARS. 


Cankerwounds can be dressed 
with 25%-100°, strength, de- 
pending on the age of the twigs 
and stems. 

In summer time apply the tar-oll 
wash to the nests of Woolly 
Aphis by means of a brush. 


Monilia 
Plum, Cherry, |Aphis and Monilia...| 6 galls. November to December Never spray during frost, nor in 
Morello masshonsea. Dy only when 
1e trees are ormant stage, 

Peach ... ..{Peach and Cushion; 65 galls. Outdoors in the beginning of} Loosen the wall trees. Bory aa 
Scale, Aphis and February. In glasshouses do not brush the twigs and 
Red Spider ide nee ot December, stems with tar-oil wash for this 

„first week of January may cause damage to the buds, 

Vine ...| Vine Scale and Red; 7} galls. ...| Winter es sales. The loose, corky ai E te 

Spider removed from the stems; do 
not ee them with tar-oil 
wash, but spray. 

Gooseberry ...|Magpie moth, gs a 7i galls. ...| Winter In some poisons tlic buds begin to 
Red Spider, Win- open very early in spring, and 
ter moth although Gooseberry bushes in 

that stage can withstand a 
spraying with 74°% tar-oil wash 
fairly well, it is preferable to 
data oe pushes when they are 
, ə dormant stage. 
Red Currant .../Magpfe moth, Aphis, 8 galls. Winter Do not spray later than in the 
Scales, Fruit borer first week of February, spray 
ry ie stems, not for- 
etting the under part : 

Raspberry .. Raspberry moth 8 galls. Beginning of February he fluid must also aan Aisne 

stems into the ground, as just 


under the surface most of the 
oung caterpillars are to be 
ound spun in cocoons. 
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on @ shelf in a fairly warm house. Keep the 
boxes covered with a sheet of glass and in 
sunny days shade the soil with a piece of paper, 
So soon as the seeds germinate, tilt the glass, 
and when the seedlings have grown strongly, 
remove the glass entirely. Prick out the seedlings 
into other boxes so soon as they are large enough 
to handle with safety, about an inch apart, 
using compost with less leaf-mould, substituting 
in its manure from an old Mushroom-bed 
after it has been passed through a half-inch 
sieve. 

The plants may be returned to a warm house 
or grown over a gentle hot-bed for a week or 
ten days until they are re-established. On 
bright days the young plants may be damped 
lightly overhead. Harden them gradually in 
a slightly lower temperature, and so soon as they 
are large enough transfer them to pits or frames 


that have been filled previously with freshly- 


collected leaves; the latter will provide gentle 
warmth, which is all that is needed. The soil 
for placing on the bed of leaves should be 
fairly rich; if good loam is unobtainable, 
use old potting soils, adding a liberal quantity 
of fresh bone-manure to it. The soil should be 
placed in position a week or so before planting, 
and to a depth of about six inches. 

Plant the Lettuces about eight inches apart 
each way and keep the frame closed for a few 
days and shaded in sunny weather. When the 
plants are growing freely they should be syringed 


r on bright days and the frame closed early in the 


afternoons, for Lettuces, at this time of the yesr, 
do not require much ventilation. The pits 
or frames should be protected at night against 


frost and cold winds. 

Successional sowings should be made to 
maintain a full supply, and these later rae 
treated much in the same way as the first batch 
until the weather is favourable for planting 
them out-of-doors on a warm border. Golden 
Queen Cabbage Lettuce is a good variety for 
early cropping. All-the-Year-Round is & 
valuable sort for the first planting out-of-doors, 
also for sowing in the open in April. Superb 
White is a first-rate Cos Lettuce, and where small 
Cos Lettuces are required, Sutton's Nonesuch 
may be selected for growing as it forms a small, 
white head in less time than any of the ordinary 
Cos varieties. Successional sowings should be 
made to furnish supplies in summer. 

Lettuces should provided with plenty of 
moisture to cause them to grow quickly, espec- 
ially during the summer. 

For autumn and early winter supplies, plants 
raised from seeds sown out-of-doors in August 
should be transferred to cold frames late in the 
season, about eight inches apart, whilst the very 
latest sowings may be made direct in the frames. 
E. Neal, Tilgate Gardens, Crawley. 


SWEET CORN. 


THE cultivation of the Maize (Zea Mays) 
does not present any great difficulty, and as & 
vegetable it commands considerable apprecia- 
tion. Seeds should be sown in warmth during 
April, the seedlings potted, grown on under glass, 
and hardened sufticiently for planting by the last 
week in May or the first week in June ; an alter- 
native method is to sow seeds in the open m 
late April or early May. 

The plant needs a deeply-cultivated and rich 
soil, a position where it may reap the full benefit 
of the sun’s rays, and, during dry weather, copious 
supplies of water. Allow the plants ample room ; 
a distance of two feet between the rows and the 
same from plant to plant is not too much. 
Each plant should be staked securely. Stimu- 
lants are of great assistance to the plants during 
the later stages of growth. Excellent varieties 
are First of All, Sutton’s Early and Improved 
Sweet ; well-known American varieties are 
Golden Bantam, Fordhook and Golden Giant, 
while of those favoured in South Africa, Country 
Gentleman and Burlington give fine cobs, 
more particularly the former. 

The history of the Maize is lost in antiquity ; 
the generic name, Zea, was the Greek name 
for Spelt, or a similar cereal, and is referred to 
by Homer; it possibly ranks second to Rice 
as & food plant, and is very largely grown in 
warm countries. In the South of England 
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suitable varieties may be relied upon to produce 
plenty of good cobs, and these are invariably 
esteemed wherever good vegetables receive 
due appreciation. Ralph E. Arnold, 


HORSERADISH. 


Tuis much relished appetiser to our national 
dish—roast beef—is, curiously enough, not 
grown to any great extent in this country, 
and the needs of the market are largely dependent 
on imported roots. It is an excellent stimulant 
to the digestive organs, and owing to its dia- 
phoretic and diuretic properties has other values 
in medicine. It is generally found in private 
gardens, but frequently under any but good 
conditions of culture, the roots simply remaining 
in the ground for an indefinite period, with the 
result that supplies consist of hard, stringy 
pieces difficult to grate, instead of young, 
succulent roots, full of natural juices yet less 
pungent in flavour. 

It is a mistake to relegate this crop to an out- 
of-the-way corner as it needs an open situation 
and repays for good treatment. The plant 
grows especially well in light, rich, well-worked 
soil, and if the site is prepared thoroughly, 
thongs which are planted in the spring will 
yield roots of usable size the following autumn. 
In many cases, the plantation should be partially 
renewed every year, and if larger roots are 
wanted, & part may be left undisturbed the second 
year, after which the old plants should be 
discarded. 

New beds may be planted in February, 
or so soon as the soil is in good condition. 
Choose clean, straight pieces of the root of about 
finger size or a little less, and cut them into sets 
about a foot long. These should be planted in 
rows in a slanting position, covering them to a 
depth of two inches. The sets may be planted 
at a foot apart in the row, but at least thirty 
inches should be allowed between the rowa. 
The ground should be kept free from weeds 
st all times; in dry weather it is essential to 
keep a loose surface to check evaporation 
of soil moisture, as the plant soon suffers from 
lack of water at the roots. W. Auton. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


DEEP TRENCHING, 


Frew gardeners will, I think, question the 
wisdom of deep trenching for improving the 
soil and enhancing the appearance, quantity 
and quality of most vegetable crops. 

Trenching is laborious work which, owing to 
a reduced staff in most gardens and the many 
necessary duties to be carried out, few are in 
a position to undertake. 

e illustrations reproduced in Figs. 216, 
217 in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 18, 
1926, in support of Mr. Beckett's remarks on 
deep trenching are very striking, to my mind 
a little too striking, as the plants in the untrenched 
ground look very thin in the rows and, if I 
mistake not, there appears to be some blanks 
amongst them which could not well be attributed 
to the want of trenching. The difference in 
size of the plants, however, compared with those 
in the trenched ground is very convincing, 
and entirely in favour of the latter operation. 

I question, however, whether Mr. Beckett, 
who is a past master in the art of vegetable 
growing is quite right in his teaching when he 
advocates the bringing of the subsoil to the 
surface no matter what it is like. This may be 
correct in the case of London elay which his soil is 
mainly composed of, but there are various types of 
subsoil throughout the country. The kind I 
have to deal with is of a tenacious nature 
and of reddish colour, which comes, in places, 
to within one foot of the surface. Could such 
a subsoil be turned over to a depth of three feet 
and brought to the surface without detriment 
to future crops? I doubt it, except through a 
long process of trenching and retrenching, 
gradually deepening the trench each time 
to allow of the action of air, water and soil life 
on the broken subsoil. 


It would be interesting to have the views - 


of some of your experienced readers on this 
subject. G. D. 
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[The Editors do not hold themselves responsib 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. | : ae fer 


Autumn Tints.—I was much interested in the 
article by A. P. C. (p. 332, vol. LXXX), on 
Autumn tiyts, and also in your article on 
The October Garden, in your issue of November 
13. The colouring of foliage in these gardens 
was unusual this autumn. Acers, to which 
we usually look for some of our best. effects, 
were very disappointing: these include A. 
Ginnala, a number of forms of the Japanese 
Maple, Sycamores, and several forms of the 
Norway Maple. All of these were cut by the 
early frosts, the foliage turning a dull brown 
and persisting on the trees. Azalea foliage 
was late in colouring, but was a gorgeous sight 
ultimately. Amelanchiers were unusually good, 
but most of the Cherries were very disappointing. 
Rhus Cotinus, R. cotinoides, and R. typhina 
all failed to colour, the leaves being cut by frost. 
Oaks were exceptionally good in colouring, but 
the leaves came down very quickly, especially 
those of the Scarlet Oaks. Beeches, which with 
us usually carry their foliage through the greater 
part of the winter, were practically bare in late 
autumn, while the various species fo Hamamelis 
were a total failure for colour. At the end of 
November trees of Liquidambar were still 
carrying foliage of a most glorious colour. 
Of berry- bearing plants, the only really effective 
one this season was the Pernettya, which was 
literally laden with fruits, and as these usually 
persist till March, I consider the Pernettya the 
best of all berried shrubs. Eran G. Jones, 
Shalesbrook Gardens, Forest Row, Sussex, 


Lathyrus tuberosus.— According to Nichol- 
son, this plant is found in Kurope, West 
Asia, and North Africa, also that it is 
naturalised in Essex, while Bentham, in the 
British Flora, states that it is only found 
in this country around Fyfield in Essex, where 
it is abundant. In view of these statements, 
it is interesting to record that L. tuberosus 
was discovered last summer growing wild in a 
field adjoining Sedbury Park, Chepstow, the 
residence of H. Talbot, Esq. The plant was 
first noticed in a bunch of wild flowers at our 
local Tidenham Flower Show on August Bank, 
Holiday, by Dr. Schoolbred, of Chepstow, 
a noted and keen botanist. Afterwards, it 
was only a matter of davs before its habitat 
was found. I have heard that it is growing 
around Lydney, and perhaps some readers 
have found this charming subject in other parts 
of the country. It would be most interesting 
to learn if it has been found in other counties 
in addition to Essex, and this part of Glouces- 
tershire. As the specific name suggests, it is 
tuberous-rooted, the perennial rootstock forming 
a few small tubers which are dormant during the 
wintermonths. The annual, tetragonal stems are 
weak,andif something tosupport them is present 
the plant will grow two or more feet in height, 
otherwise it will creep about after the manner of 
the Pen family in general. The flowers are neither 
so large nor 80 numerous in the spike as in the 
Everlasting Pea, but the colour is bright rose, 
or reddish, and altogether it is a delightful 
plant. There is no doubt it is worthy of being 
introduced to gardens, but until I know more 
about it, I would not advise placing it on the 
rock garden. Here it may prove too aggressive 
and become a veritable weed, but in other parts 
of the establishment it would probably keep 
within bounds, and be a source of jov during 
June, July and August. T. W. Briscoe, Chepstow. 


Cabbage Butterflies. Mr. Kenneth M. Smith, 
on the authority of other observers, dismisses 
(p. 412, vol. LXXX) Fabre’s account of the 
egg-laying of Apanteles glomeratus as incorrect, 
and L assume, therefore, that he, as well as 
myself, has never observed the act of oviposition 
in that species. l should like to point out, 
however, that Fabre’s account is so very circum- 
stantial, that it is difficult to believe that he 
was entirely wrong. In his book.on the Life 
of the Caterpillar, he states that he very wisely 
prefers to see things for himself than to take 
as correct what others have written, and accord- 
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ingly he collected the yellow cocoons of the 
parasitic fly and put each cluster in a separate 
test tube. He then collected batches of the larvae 
of the large white butterfly (Pieris brassicae), 
and put a cluster in a larger phial into which 
he introduced a batch of the flies, which had 
come out of the cocoons, and the flies took no 
notice of the larvae ; on the contrary, when he 
introduced the flies into a phial with batches of 
the eggs of the butterfly, the flies clustered on 
the eggs and obviously oviposited in them. 
He describes the flies as black with pale red 
legs, and states that they came out in mid-June. 
It is, of course, possible that amongst the 
Apanteles were specimens of a chalcid parasite 
on Apanteles, but it would not lay its eggs 
in the butterflies’ eggs, unless the latter already 
contained eggs of Apanteles. Egg parasites, 
of which there are many, especially amongst the 
Proctotrupidae, usually do their work so thor- 
oughly that the eggs do not hatch and the 
perfect parasites emerge from them in due 
course. I firmly believe that Fabre describes 
what he saw, and the only possible way out of 
the difficulty appears to be the assumption 
that in some way or other, not at all easy to 
understand, the flies that Fabre watched ovipos- 
iting in the eggs were not those of Apanteles 
at all, but some other parasitic fly; yet one 
cannot believe that he could not distinguish 
between them. I have no wish to question the 
bona fides of Mr. Smith or the observers he 
quotes, but I shall certainly endeavour next 
season to settle the question for myself if 
I can secure Apanteles cocoons and ova of the 
butterfly at the same time. C. Nicholson, 


F.E.S. 


Apple Joy Bells.—The well-timed comments 
of “T” on this variety (see vol. LXXX, 
p. 476) brings to memory a very enjoyable 
mecting I had with Mr. Will Tayler, and his 
presentation to me of a specimen fruit of the 
Apple he raised and named Joy Bells. I met 
Mr. Tayler at the first Imperial Fruit Show, 
held at the Crystal Palace, when, after an inter- 
esting chat on Apple lore, he produced a speci- 
men fruit of a showy Apple from his pocket, 
inviting me to pass an opinion on the merits 
of its flavour. It was delicious, the texture of 
the flesh being soft, juicy and extremely sugary, 
reminding me of a well-finished fruit of James 
Grieve. I at once predicted a great future 
for this fine dessert variety. Mr. Tayler 
informed me that the tree was very fertile, 
made healthy growth and formed an ideal 
bush and a noble standard. It is especially 
productive trained as an espalier. Pomona. 


Biennial Cropping of Apples.--Mr. William 
J. Moyse, on p. 37, criticising my remarks 
on biennial cropping of Apples, states that 
both my arguments support the theory that 
biennial cropping is natural. I did not mean 
to convey anything of the kind, for to say so 
would be quite contrary to my experience. Thig 
discussion started on whether the bad weather 
early in 1926 was responsible for the poor crop, 
or if it was the natural “ off year.” It is open 
to any grower as well as myself to note whether 
frost damages fruit blossom. A casual glance 
is of no use; one must look closely to see if 
the stigmas are injured, and it does not take more 
than a few degrees of frost to do injury. Mr. 
Moyse states that thinning docs not lessen 
the weight of the crop. I should not call it 
‘thinning ” if it did not—and why should it 
be called an ‘artificial device”? A good 
Peach grower thins his fruit to one to every 
square foot of surface, so why should an Apple 
tree be expected to bear three and four times 
as many and yet retain enough vigour to bear 
a crop the following year. I know the usual 
inecthod of thinning Apples is to leave the best 
one in every cluster, but that practice leaves far 
too many. Mr. Moyse’s table on Apple cropping 
from 1906 to 1924 does not prove anything. 
There is no mention in it of what the weather 
was like when the trees were in flower. I 
advise him and other sceptics to try the “ arti- 
ficial device ° of drastic thinning for himself 
and not depend on reports from Long Ashton 
or East Malling to support his arguments. 
Grigor Roy. 
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SOCIETIES. 


THE ORCHID CLUB. 


AT the meeting of the Orchid Club held on the 
l4th inst., well-flowered specimens of fine varie- 
ties of Cypripediums, Odontoglossums and 
Calanthes, including several interesting and 
promising new hybrids raised by members, 
were shown extensively. 

PREMIER DIPLOMAS. 


Cypripedium Chrysostom var. Lord Lambourne 
—From Dr. Craven Moore. A very fine 
variety of the well-known hybrid raised by 
G. F. Moore, Esq., of Chardwar. The round, 
dorsal sepal, four inches across, is white with 
a small green luna, and neatly marked with 
crimson spots. The well-proportioned petals 
and lip are green shaded with crimson. 

Cypripedium Perseus.—From Dr. CRAVEN 
Moore. A particularly fine, brilliantly-coloured 
flower of this well-known and beautiful variety, 
carried on a long stem, was awarded the Premier 
Diploma; the variety has previously been 
awarded the Diploma of Merit. 


Dretomas or MERIT. 


Cypripedium Onward (C. King George V. 
x C. Dixon Thorpe).—From A. T. Cussons, Esq. 
A medium-sized flower of almost perfect shape. 
The round, dorsal sepal is three inches across ; 
it is white, with a small green luna ; the ventral 
sepal, which is similar in shape and a little 
smaller, has a broad white band; the petals 
and lip are green shaded with brown. 

Cypripedium Memoria J. H. Walker (C. Lady 
Dillon x ©. Cardinal Mercier.)}—From Dr. 
CRAVEN Moore. A medium-sized flower of 
good shape and beautiful colour. The square, 
dorsal sepal, three inches across, is white 
heavily blotched with crimson; the petals 
and lip are well-displayed and of good propor- 
tion, shaded with crimson on a yellow ground 
which appears as a clear yellow edge. 

Cypripedium Cloudeslee (C. Monialis x C. 
Pallas Invincible) —From F. T. Pau, Esq. 
A new hybrid of excellent qualities somewhat 
marred by an unduly large lip. The dorsal 
sepal, three inches across, is white, with a small, 
yellowish-green luna, and spotted with crimson. 
The petals and lip are green shaded with brown. 

Cypripedium Charlesworthii var. Merledene.— 
From F. T. Paut, Esq. A striking form of 
the species, having a large, flat, beautifully 
rose-coloured, dorsal sepal, three inches across. 

Calanthe Bessie Stewart (C. Bella x C. George). 
—From B. J. Beckton, Esq. A large, well- 
shaped flower of beautiful rose and white. 

Odontoglossum crispum var. Albatross.—From 
Dr. CRAVEN Moore. A hybrid crispum, having 
large flowers of excellent shape and great 
substance. The sepals and petals are pure 
white, the column red, and there is an occasional 
small red dot on the flat lip. The plant carried 
a full spike of fourteen open flowers and a second 
spike of twelve flowers and buds. A Certificate 
pf Cultural Commendation was awarded to 
Mr. W. GILDEN, the gardener. 


GROUPS. 


B. J. BecxrTon, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. A. Stewart), 
exhibited a highly decorative group composed 
of well-flowered Calanthes in great variety, 


including several plants of the dark crimson 


C. Angela, C. Butterfly, C. Bella, C. Bryan 
superba, C. Chapmanii and the new C. Bessie 
Stewart, raised at Daisy Bank. The many 
Cypripediuma included such noteworthy varieties 
as C. Warrior, Green’s var., C. J. M. Black, 
C. Princess Patricia and C. Britain’s Monarch ; 
whilst species were represented by various 
Masdevallias, Restrepias and Leptotes. _ 

Dr. CRAVEN Moore (gr. Mr. W. Gilden), 
staged a large and imposing group of Odonto- 
glossums and Cypripediums. Of the former 
there were fine examples of the xanthotic 
crispums, O. illustrissimum Shrubbery var., 
and many blotched and white hybrid crispums 
of fine quality. The Cypripediums included 
C. Chrysostom, vars. Lord Lambourne and 
Conyngham ; C. Gwen Hannen, vars. excellens, 
Chardwar and virginale ; C. Perseus, C. Corsair, 
vars. Holford’s and Westonbirt, and the 
new hybrid C. Memoria J. H. Walker. 

Mrs. Frep Harpy exhibited Odontoglossum 
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Mulustentaculatum, carrying ona large, branched 
spike many of its sweetly scented, yellow and 
brown flowers. This interesting plant has been 
in cultivation at Tyntesfield since 1894, when it 
was obtained by the late Mr. Fred Hardy 
from his father’s collection at Pickering Lodge. 

Sir Witt1am THom (gr. Mr. R. Williams), 
had a selection of choice and interesting Cypri- 
pediums, including the beautiful C. Athollii, 
C. Caractacus var. Carnival, with a rich crimson 
blotched dorsal sepal and petals reminiscent 
of C. Beryl; C. Mrs. Rickards var. cornutum, a 
fine C. Earl Tankerville hybrid, a good form of 
C. Cappa-Magna, and the delicate yellow and 
white C. Sanacderae var. Theresa. 

A. T. Cussons, Esq. (gr. Mr. Dalgleish), 
also staged an interesting group of Cypripediums, 
Odontoglossums and Lycastes, including two 
forms of the new C. Onward, C. Olympus 
var. Diadem, and Lycaste Skinneri album. 

F. T. PauL, Esq., F.R.C.S., showed a few 
select Cypripediums. 


r 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society was held 
at the R.H.S. Hall, on Monday, January 10, 
Mr. C. H. Curtis presiding. 

Five new members were elected, five members 
withdrew interest amounting to £29 ls. 8d., 
and one member over the age of seventy with- 
drew £108 17s. Od., while the sum of £38 5s. 11d. 
was passed to the nominee of a deceased member. 

The Sick-pay on the Ordinary side amounted 
to £111 2s. 3d., and on the State Section to 
£117 Os. 10d.; maternity claims totalled £5. 

The sum of £27 6s. 6d. was granted to State 
members towards dental and optical treatment. 


CARDIFF AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


_ Tne fortnightly meeting of the above Associa- 

tion was held at The Queen’s Hotel, Cardiff, 
on January 4, and was well attended. Mr. W. 
Jenkins, of Newport, read a paper entitled, 
“ Opportunity.” Mr. Jenkins dwelt on the 
many opportunities that presented themselves 
to gardeners, especially the younger ones, 
by belonging to the Association, and thereby 
making many new friends, winning prizes, 
making first speeches, and asking in public 
difficult questions. An interesting discussion 
followed Mr. Jenkins’ remarks. 

An interesting presentation was made to 
Mr. R. Mayne, one of the oldest members of 
the Association, of a case of amber and meer- 
schaum pipes and a tobacco pouch, suitably 
inscribed. This old and esteemed member has 
belonged to the Association for forty years, 
and held the office of Secretary for sixteen years. 

It was decided to hold a dinner and social 
evening in connection with the above Associa- 
tion at The Queen's Hotel, Cardiff, on Saturday, 
January 29th, at 7 p.m. Donald Cory, Esq., 
will occupy the chair. 


ae. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


THE annual general meeting of this Association 
was held on Monday the 10th inst. The President, 
Mr. Frank E. Moring, occupied the chair 
and there was an excellent attendance of the 
members. The balance sheet and annual 
report, as read by the Hon. Treasurer and Hon. 
Secretary respectively, showed that the Associa- 
tion had enjoyed a prosperous year and 
was in @ most flourishing condition. The mem- 
bership had increased, the financial position was 
exceedingly sound, and the attendances at the 
meetings were large. Although the season was 
not so favourable as could be desired, the 
number of exhibits of flowers, fruit and veget- 
ables staged at the various meetings amounted 
to one-hundred-and-seventeen. Among the 
officers elected for 1927 were: President 
Mr. Frank Moring; Vice-Presidents : Mr. 
Alderman F. B. Parfitt, J .P., Mr. Leonard 
Sutton, C.B.E., Mr. E. P, Foquett Sutton 
M.B.E.; Chairman, Mr. J. R. Lloyd; Vice. 
Chairman, Mr. H. Reeves; Hon. Treasurer 
Mr. A. H. Leaver; Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. G 
Cox, and Hon. Assistant Secretary, Mr. E. J 
Dore. The Committee was also elected, a 
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Obituary. 

Arthur Abbiss.— We regret to learn from 
The Star that Mr. Arthur Abbiss, of the firm of 
Messrs. Abbiss Bros., florists, Hitchin, was 


found drowned on January 15. 


Georges Hert.— We record with regret the news, 
taken from the Paris Revue Horticole, of the death 
on December 13, of M. Georges Hert, a well- 
known horticulturist of Chesnay (Seine-et-Oise), 
M. Hert, who was only forty-six, had a brilliant 
career, first as a student at the Versailles 
Horticultural College, later acquiring fresh 
knowledge in Germany, and then becoming head 
of the glass department at Versailles, which he 
only left to found his own business at Chesnay. 
He leaves a widow and three children. 


Rev. F. Page-Roberts.— The news of the death 
of this distinguished Rosarian will be learned 
with the deepest regret by our readers, for he 
was a well-known personality in the horti- 
cultural world and a warm-hearted man who 
had endeared himself to a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances. He died on Wednesday, 
the 5th inst., following an attack of pneumonia. 
He commenced growing and showing Roses 
soon after he was appointed to the Rectory of 
Scole in Norfolk, in 1875. In the early nineties 
he removed to Halstead, and three vears 
afterwards was appointed rector of Strath- 
fieldsaye, where he had a fine Rose garden 
and excelled especially in the growing of Tea 
varieties. Hewasthe President of the National 
Rose Society in 1909 and 1910. For a long 
number of years he was chairman of the Seedling 
Rose Committee of the N.R.S., and in recog- 
nition of his services to the Rose he was awarded 
the Dean Hole Memorial Medal in 1919. For 
many years the Rev. Page-Roberts was a member 
of the Royal Horticultural Society's Floral 
Committee. A portrait of the deceased gentle- 
man appeared in our issue for February 6, 1926, 
accompanied by a short biography. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONBENTS. 


NAMES OF PLants.—4A. E. F. 1, Aloe variegata ; 
2, Lonicera japonica var. aureo reticulata ; 
3, Santolina Chamaecyparissus (Lavender 
Cotton); 4, Mahonia Aquifolium ; 5, Coton- 
easter Simonsii.—A. M. 1, Ilex Aquifolium 
(seedling form) ; 2, I. A. var. latispina ; 3, I. A. 
var. donningtonensisa ; 4, I. A. var. angustifolia ; 
5, I. A. var. ferox ; 6, I. A. var. crispa ; 7, I. A. 
var. scotica ; 8, I. A. var. laurifolia ; 9, I. A. 
a. var. flavescens ; 10, I. A. var. Wilsoni ; 1], 
I. A. platyphylla. . 

WHITE FLY Fumigants anp Puiants.—G. S. 
(1) Cellular structure has little effect in render- 
ing plants immune to the poisonous action 
of a fumigant. Whether the cells are thin- 
or thick-walled, they have stomata or openings 
in them that can admit gases to the interior. 
The cellulose of the walls themselves may be 
regarded as so much dead matter after they take 
permanent form. The protoplasm or contents 
of all young cells are the deciding factors in 
the case, because protoplasm is the only real 
live part of a plant. In Tomato leaves 
it may be capable of resisting any particular 
fumigant by reason of some unknown factor 
which it possesses, but in Chrysanthemum 
leaves it lacks that factor which would make it 
immune to that same fumigant. A parallel case 
may be found in Potatos which are mmune 
and non-immune to wart disease. In the 
case of plants, the resistant ones are only 
discovered by experiments in the laboratory 
and out-of-doors. The resistant factor may be 
chemical or physical, or partly both. (2) 
If a fumigant was known, capable of killing 
white fly on Chrysanthemums and not the 
plants, it would’ soon be placed on the 
market. The white fly that is so destructive 
under glass is Aleyrodes vaporariorum. The 
outdoor one is A. proletella, which has a 
dusky spot on the middle of each forewing. 

Communications Received.—J. F. D., Holland.— 

. E. M.—B. H.—C. S., Berlin. —C. I.—E. B.— 
R. 0. H.W. H.—F. L. 8.—C. H. H.—H. E. B.— 
W. c.—S. D. R.—H. R. W. N.— 

Burford.— 


D. L. B.—B. B.—W. K. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, January 18th, 1927, 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


s.d. s.d. 8.d. 8.d- 
Adiantum Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 
cuneatum 
per doz. ... 10 0 120 ann gracilis, 
~elegans ... 10 0 150 8, per doz, 24 0-30 0 


—60’s, per doz. 9 0-12 0 


Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 —hyemalis, 48's 
per doz. -.- 24 0-30 0 


Araucarias, per —60's, per doz. 12 0-15 0 


doz. . - 30 0-42 0 


—melanthrax, 
Asparagus plu- 48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 
mosus ... 12 0-18 —60's ,, ... 12 0-15 0 


0 
—Sprengerl ... 12 0-18 0 —72’'8 ,, -. 80—90 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-60 0 Nephrolepis in | 


—large, 60's ... 5 0—6 


Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 variety  ... 12 0-18 0 
— 32's ee ne 24 0-30 0 —32's eee ees 24 0-36 0 
—nidus .. 12 0-15 0 | Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
Cacti, per tray — 60's... --» 15 0-18 0 
—12's, 15's 5 0—7 0 | Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
0 

Cyclamens, 48's, 
per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 | —small m. 40—50 

—72's, per tra 

Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 of 15's .. 2 6—30 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. a.d. s.d. s. d. 


Adiantum deco- 
rum,doz.bun. 18 0-21 0 
cuneatum, per 


Hyacinths, white, 
large, doz. bun., 
3'8 IE . 12 0-15 0 


doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 : 
Iris tingitana, per 
Asparagus plu- doz. bluums ... 8 0—9 0 
mosus per ; 
bun., long Lilac, white, per 
trails, 6's ... 2 6—3 doz. stems ... 6 0—9 0 
med. sprays 1 6—2 —mauvVe, per doz. 
short .. 0 9—1 sprays ~. 8 0—9 0 
—Sprengeri,bun. : 
long sprays 2 0—2 6 nmo pie 
med. ca SaL? | perdoz, . 70-80 
shor ,, —speclosum 
Bouvardia, white rubrum, long, 
per doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 erdoz. 
looms .. 5 0—6 0 


Camellias, 12's, 
18’s per box 3 0—3 6 


Carnations per 
doz. blooms 3 0—6 0 


blooms ... 3 6—40 


Lily-of-the-Valley, 
per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 


spt AE EMUS deni 
white, per doz. — Nar o 
bun. .. 30 0-42 0 bun. 12 0150 
ar hosed per doz. 8 90 —(Grand Primo 
ooms cs — ; : 
—vellow,per doz. peT Doa DW 8080 
bun. ... 86 0-42 0 Orchids, per doz, 
—pink, per doz. —Cattleyas ... 24 0-36 0 
bun. ... 36 0-42 0 —Cy pripediums 
— Ted per doz. er doz. 
bun. .. 21 0-80 0 looms .. 6 0—8 0 


Croton leaves, 
per doz. .. 1 9—2 6 


Daffodils, per 
doz. bun. ... 18 0-24 


Fern, French, 

per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 
Freesia, white, 

per doz. bun. 2 6—3 0 
—special, long 12 0-18 0 
French Flowers — 
—Acacia (Mimosa), 


Prunus triloba, 
per doz. sprays 3 6—4 6 


Richardias 
(Arums), per 
doz. blooms . 8 0-10 0 


Roses, per doz. 
blooms — 

—Madame Abel 
Chatenay ... 6 0—7 

—Richmond ... 12 0-16 


0 
0 
pet doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 —Madame 
—Anemones, per Butterfly 10 0-12 0 
doz. pe . 6 0—7 0 Seano 243, 
— — single, .. 4 6—5 0 
mixed doz.bun.24 0-27 0 Per pacat 
— — double pink Smilax, per doz. 
doz. bun. ... 5 0—6 0 trails .. 5 0-60 
a pad SES 6 0—8 0 Snowdrops, per 
—Myrtle,green, doz. bun. ... 3 0—4 0 
et tine 1 6—2 0 | Tulips, perdoz. 3 i 0 
— ’ —sg e white 18 0-24 0 
Paper White, — ice ... 30 0-36 0 
per doz. bun. 4 0—5 0 — —scarlet ... 24 0-42 0 
—Narcissus Soliel — —pink ... 36 0-48 0 
ia per doz. —terra-cotta, per 
ant gasses ca dO=re 0 doz. bun. .. 24 0-30 0 
nunculus— —mauve, per doz. 
—double scarlet 8 0—9 0 un 27 0-30 0 
Be eee 1B 0-240) | Couronne d'Or, 
=< iolets,P er doz. bun. 42 0-48 0 


per bun. 6 0—7 0 


Heather, white, —Prince of Aus- 


per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 eat aa = a 0-36 0 


—pink, per doz, 
bun, 6 0—8 0 | Violets... .. 8 0—65 0 


REMARKS. —Daffodil Golden Spur is arriving in excellent 
Fudition, also a few boxes of Victoria and double Van 
ae Tulips are more plentiful and finer in quality ; 
w varieties now include Couronne d’Or (double orange). 
“ore Iris tingitana has been on sale since Friday, and its 
Price is high, Yellow Narcissus Soliel d'Or, mostly from 


Narcissug have been oy Dp) 
. en received in good condition. The 
supplies of Chrysanthemums are gradually lessening, 


and very few coloured sorts are on offer. Lilium longi- 
florum and Richardias (Arums) were in Shorter supply 
to-day, and prices are again firmer, A few L. lancifolium 
rubrum only are available. Snowdrops are the newest 
subjects in’ this department. All Roses are becoming 
scarce and poorer in quality generally. o 
Larger consignments have been received from France 
during the Past week, consisting mostly of Narcissus 
Acacia (Mimosa), Marigolds, single Violets, Anemones 
and Ranuneculuses, A few Ulrich Brunner and Frau Karl 
Druschki Roses have been received in good condition 
A more regular supply of Parma Violeta has been recej ved, 
and the prices of these flowers are more normal again, ` 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 

s.d. s.d. s.d. sd 

Apps, American — | Cape Fruit— i 

—arbemarle ... 25 0-30 0 -Pa 

—Oregon New- | Teaches pee 

town ... 11 0-13 9 | —Plums, Beauty 6 0—80 

— > Winesap 9 6-10 0 | — — Santa Kosa 5 0-10 0 

—York Imperial 23 0-26 0 | — Apricote 6 0-8 0 
x ; 


—Rome Beanty 12 0-13 
Grape Fruit — 


—Nova Scotian — | —Honduras ... — 240 
ee $ A eee | —Blne Goose... 25 0-30 0 
—Russet "95 ook 0 RE rar i eN 
mre rapes, English — 
el DS goat 2 | Colmar"... 2 6—4 0 
—Stark, per —Alicante . 2 6—3 6 
barrel ... 20 0-24 0 | ~—-Belgian 1 6—2 0 
Greening ... 18 0-24 0 | Lemons,Messina, 
—Others  ... 18 0-20 0 ct okie Uae 
British Columbian — OES. pe O Oe 
—Jonathan ... 12 0-13 0 | —caser + ~ 160 
—bDelicious ... 11 0-13 0 | —Murcia ... 140-18 0 
—Rome Beauty 11 0-13 0 Oranges — 
—Newtown 11 0-13 0 —Denia .. 16 0-25 0 
Apples, English — —Murcia ~ 18 0-24 0 
—Newton Won- Pears — 
der AE IS Dt. Caliornint 
aa eS 12 0-22 6 , —BurreD'Anjou — 226 
—Californian ee — 140 
Newtowns — 100 | _ winter Nelis, 
Bananas ... 18 0-25 0 Case... ... 25 0-26 0 
Brazjls, per cwt. — 75 0 Pines, case . 24 040 0 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. 8.d. 8. d. s. d. 

Asparagus, Devon 3 6—7 6 Mushrooms 
— — Paris Green 7 0—8 0 —cups 2 6—3 0 
Beans, Forced — — Broilers 1 6—2 0 
—special 6 0-10 0 Onions — 
—Others . 3 0—40 Valencia . 10 0-11 6 
Beans, Madeira— : 
—Finest ... .. 10 0-15 0 penis per 4 6—5 6 
— Others .. 6 0—8 0 ae 
Beets, per cwt. 6 0—6 0 Potatos— 
Belgian Chicory —King Edward 

per lb. ... oo 4 ton... ...£9,10 £10 
Cabbage, per Suse —others, ton ...£5/10£7/10 
Gr: per 7 Radishes, per doz. 2 6—3 0 
Geen 4 0—6 0 Rhubarh, forced, inca 
— English, doz. 3 0—5 0 per doz. He 
—St. Malo, crate 5 0—8 0 Savoys, per doz. 1 9—2 3 
Celery, fan ... 1 6—3 0 | —per tally 8 0-12 0 
Cucumbers, per Senkalė per 

doz. ... ... 24 0-42 0 punnet .. 20—30 
French Batavian 3 0—4 0 p l 
—Endive, per Sprouts, Brussels 

doz. .. 3 0—4 0 per ġ-bag 2 0—4 6 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0—3 0 Tomatos 


Lettuce round,, 
per doz. ... 2 0—3 0 
Mint. forced, 
per doz. ... 10 0-15 0 


REMARKS.— Business conditions are normal for the time 
of year, and although not a great volume of trade is moving, 
there is a healthy tone. Peaches, Apricots and Plums 
from South Africa are received in increased quantities 
every week. The condition of the fruits when they reach 
the market is, in most instances, satisfactory, and buyers 
are purchasing freely. The Apple market is quiet but 
restricted supplies have induced a better tone and prices 
have improved. A few fruits: of home-grown Bramlev’s 
Seedling are selling well, although the price is somewhat 
high. Grapes continue to sell well in spite of competition 
with choice fruits from the ‘ape,and bothEnglish and Belgian 
Grapes are maintaining high prices. Forced vegetables, 
such as Beans, new Potatos and Asparagus, are a fairly 
good trade, the first-named selling remarkably well, 
Beans from Madeira are searce this week and realised 
good prices. Supplies of Mushrooms have been affected 
by the colder weather and are hot so plentiful. «€ ucumbers 
remain scarce and dear. A few English Tomatos are still 
available and find customers at an exclusive figure. 
Oranges, in response to a keen demand coupled with 
reduced shipments, are a firmer trade. Forced Rhubarb 
is more plentiful and its price is slightly lower. (Green 
vegetables are inclined to be a better trade. Salads are 
popular, and supplies are moderately heavy. Trade in 


—Canary Island 16 0-25 0 
Turnips, per cwt. 4 0—5 0 


old Potatos is good, with quotations stable. 


GLASGOW. 
The conditions ruling in the cut flower market, have 


—_——— 


; i l : i t week. 
undergone little or no Change during the pas 
Business continues quiet, and as supplies approximate 
to the trade demand, prices were well maintained, W hite 
Favourite is the only remaining variety of disbudded 
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i es, 


a m ŘŮĖ{ 


Chrysanthem ums now available and it was worth 1/9 
to 2/- for 6's. ; Dunstable-grown sprays made 6d. to 9d. 
per bunch for Winter Cheer and Heston White, and 9d. 
to 1/3 for Favourite. Varieties of Tulips are becoming 
more Numerous and representative. First consignments of 
Bartagon realised 2.6 for 6's, while prices for Prince of 
Austria Varied from 1:6 to 1:9. Of other sorts, Rosebery 
and Vermilion Brilliant realised from 1/6 to 1/8; William 
Copland, 1:3 to 1.6: Couronne d'Or, 1:4 to 1/6; Murillo, 
l -to 1:6; and Thomas Moore, 1/- to 173. Golden Spur 
Daffodils fonnd a ready sale at 1,3 to 1/6 per bunch (12's) ; 
Henry Irving averaged 1 6; Narcissi, 4/- to 4/6 per dozen ; 
and Hyacinths, 6d. to 10d. for three spikes. The value 
of Carnations Was lower again at 3/6 to 4:6 per dozen. 
White Lilac fetched 13 to 16 per bunch: mauve, 1/9 
to 2-; Mimosa, 8- to 10/- per cane; and Violets, 1/- 
to 1/6 per dozen. pe 

In the fruit market bitter Oranges advanced to 20/- 
per case, but Valencia fruit was 1,- to 1/6 per case lower 
for all counts, while prices of Jatfas favoured buyers at. 
14- to 15'-. The prices of Blue Goose Grape Fruit. 
fluctuated between 27 - and 30'-; Porto Rico, 23:- to 
“9/-; other marks, 25 - to 27/-. Apples were plentiful 
and cheap, ~Winesap being Offered at 13°6 per case: 
Spitzbergen, 10,6 to 126: Newton Pippin, 12:- to 13;-: 
York Iinperial, 18'- to 21- per barrel; Greening, 24/-: 
Stark No. 1, 19'-; domestic. 16.6; and Canadian 
Baldwin No, 1, 24/-. Winter Nelis Pears (Washington) 
averaged 23- per case ; Palermo Lemons (300’s) realised 
13 to 16°- per case, and 11;- to 12'- per box : Murcia 
(3090's) sold for 18,6. Mandarin Oranges realised 1/2. 
to 1'8 per tray. Almeria Grapes sold for 40'- per barrel 
aud Rhubarb, 48- per ewt. í 


TRADE NOTE. 


ADCO LTD., are acting up to their reputation 
for progressive business methods by sending 
a representative to the West Indies. The 
firm's horticultural adviser, Mr. W. Auton, 
is making the journey. His special business 
will be to visit those firms who are already 
using Adco in the preparation of organic manure 
and give practical advice and help in the most 
efficient methods of use. 

The West Indies are well known as the centre 
of cane Sugar production, and indications are 
not lacking that the supply of organic manure 
in these islands is a problem of equal difficulty 
to that presenting itself in our own country. 
It is significant that the colonists—as the growing 
consumption of Adco shows—have tackled the 
problem in no half-hearted manner. Adco Ltd. 
are fortunate in having as their representative 
such a whole-hearted enthusiast as Mr. Auton, 
in the use of waste organic matter as manure, 
whose views on the subject have often been 
ventilated in these columns. Home producers 
must see to it that the colonists do not steal 
a march on them in grasping more readily 
the advantages offered in the direction of 
scientific manure production. 


THE WEATHER IN DECEMBER 1926. 


The month of December was remarkable for the absence 
of anything approaching wintry conditions, especially 
the latter half, which was quite spring-like. Both tem- 
perature and sunshine were above normal, and the amount. 
Of rainfall was the lowest. on record at this station. 

The temperature mean maxima and minima were 44°7° 
and 35°9° respectively, giving a mean of 40°3° for the month. 
The highest maximum of 54° was reached on the 28th, and 
the lowest minimum of 28° on the loth—an_ absolute 
Tange of 26°. The lowest reading of 22? on the grass 
also occurred on the 15th. There were sixteen days of 
ground frost. At one foot deep the soil temperature, 
With slight variations, was the same at the end of the month 
as at the beginning, viz., 40°, but the average was 38° 4° 

Sunshine totalled 52 hours, a daily average of 1°67 hours 
and a percentage of 24. The brightest day was the 3rd 
With 5°8 hours, other dates with over five hours being 
the 20th and 29th. On six days blank cards were returned, 

Only on six days did any rain occur, ‘07 of an inch on 
the 17th being the most for one day, while °21 of an inch 
represents the total for the whole month. A slight snowfall 
(Which rapidly disappeared) took place on the 21st at 9 a.m. 
Air pressure was high throughout, the mean being 1,023 
milibars, thé greatest, 1,048 millibars on the 24th, 
being almost abnormal. Winds were chiefly from south 
and south-west, frequently fresh but never approaching 
galo force, There was no fogs and Visibility was mainly 
very good. William McClelland, St. Andrews Provincial 
Training College Gardens, Mayfield, Duniee. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. E. H. Jenkins for the past three years foreman 
at The Rise, Llanishen, near Cardiff, and previously 


at Llenstatf Court, Ponty Clun, as gardener to E. M. 
HANN, Esq., The Rise, Llanishen, near Cardiff. 

Mr. H. Pemble for the past two years and three months 
gardener to the Rt.-Hon, LORD MANTON at Compton, 
Verney, Warwickshire, as Chief Assistant of the Parks 
Department at. the Arboretum, Walsall, Staffurdshire. 


Mr. A. H. Ridout as gardener to Col. BARHAM, Hole 


Park, Rolvenden, Kent. 
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LEAF BLISTER ON PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 
“ MEDELA ” 


ene fungus causing blister and curl of the leaves of the 

Peach, Nectarine and allied trees will be familiar to 
all gardeners. For this disease it is necessary to spray 
before the buds open, and the success of “ Medela ” as a 
specific for preventing attack has been its own recommen- 
dation, and it is only necessary to remind those interested 
to obtain “ Medela ” NOW, before the opportunity for 
spraying has passed. ‘‘ Medela ” should be diluted 1 part 


to 20 parts soft water, I-quart cans, 3/6; 4-gallon, 4/6; 
r gallon, 7/- ; 2 gallons, 11/6; 5 gallons, 25/6, 


Carriage and Packing free, 


GEORGE BUNYARD & Co., Ltd. 
Royal Nurseries, MAIDSTONE. 


TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, eto. 


Large or smali quantities 


Aloo OLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 


Enquiries and inspection invited. 


supplied, 
FROGLEY’S —— HODDESDON —— HERTS. 


Fine Specimen Trees with excellent roots 


ABIES DOUGLASII (Douglas Fir). 

3 ft. to 4 ft. 12/~ doz., 90/- 100; 4 ft. to 

5 ft. 18/— doz.,140/— 100; 5 ft. to6 ft. 24/- 

doz., 180/— 100; 6 ft. to 7 ft. 30/- doz. ; 

7 ft. to 8 ft. 36/— doz. 

PINUS SYLVESTRIS (Scotch Pine). 

3 ft. to 4 ft. 24/- per dozen, 180/- 100 ; 

4 ft. to 4} ft. 30/-; 4$ ft. to 5 ft. 36/- ; 

5 ft. to 6 ft. 50/— to 60/— per dozen 

PINUS AUSTRIACA (Austrian Pine). 

1 ft. to 14 ft. 12/-; 1) ft. to 2ft. 18/- ; 

2 ft. to 24 ft. 24/- per dozen 

PINUS LARICIO (Corsican Pine). 

1 ft. to 14 ft. 9/-; 1} ft. to 2 ft. 12/-; 

2 ft. to 23 ft. 15/-; 24 ft. to 3 ft. 24/-; 

3 ft. to 34 ft. 30/- per dozen 

CUPRESSUS MACROCARPA. . 

Grown in very exposed position, splendid 
plants, lifting with grand roots; much 
superior to pot-grown trees. 

3 ft. to 4 ft. 30/- dozen, 230/— 100. 


T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY. 


SOW NOW to bloom in JULY and AUGUST 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON’S 


world-renowned BEQONIA SEEDS (73 Qold Medals). 


None ean equal this for it ry sizo 
qua " 
and lovely farm and colours of ower ae yA 
FIMBRIATA P 
Double frilled, very pretty STEN i 


SINGLE 
Of wonderful size and form... 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 


FRILLED SINGLE 
A beautiful selection eee eo0e t/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
CRESTED SINGLE 
Very fascinating .. o. ae 1/-, 2/6 & B/- 


CRISPA MA 
Delightfal novelty, frilled single Hees 


HANGING BASKET 
A grand novelty, very graceful.” 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 


GLOXIN 
Seed, mixed, in most beantiful seleo- 
tion of colours wg, 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 


For prices of tubers of above and ialiti 
Jor free Catalogue and mention Us sane’ iii 
BATH. 


2/6 & 5/- 


2/6 


REAL BARGAINS 
FRUIT TREES, ROSE TREES & 


Strong healthy specimens, all grown in Jersey soil 
SEND NOW for fully Illustrated Catalogue, 
and REDUCED SPRING PRICES. 
All Orders Despatched by Return, and 
Carriage Paid. 
THE JERSEY NURSERIES LTD. 
(LATE LE CORNU) 
Queen’s Road, Jersey. 
Established over a century). 


SAFETY FIRST- 
FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE 


50 6/8; 100 12/- and buk. 
ALSO 
LETHORION 


Nicotine Cone 


FUMIGATOR 
Certain destruction to all pests in glasshouses 
No.1 ... For 1,000 cubic feet ... 10d. 
No3 .. » 1, ” » ~ N3 
No.3 m » » è » œ 19 


Sold by all Nurserymon and Seodemon Giamatti 
OCORRY & Co., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8. 
Se RR EN 


RETS 


The Pots that Drain 


Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr Manchester 


ALPINA NURSERY 


(S. W. A. Escbauzier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 
Special culture of 
ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 
Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 
GOLD MEDAL, GHENT 1923. 


Price List on demand, 
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RENOVATIONS OF 
GARDEN 
RE. 


7 [ay DAVID SWAIN & CO. 


HOT House {0}, Sussex Road, Hollowal, 
BUILDERS, DON, ~ 


PLANT HOUSES, FRUIT HOUSES, BUNGALOWS, 
GARAGES, HEATING APPARATUS, 
COTTAGES AND BUILDINGS FOR ESTATES 
GARDEN FRAMES, 
ALL KINDS. 


ESTIMATES GRATIS. 


LON 


TRELLIS 


Write for Lists 


MELON AND Ovo, FRAME. No, 16. 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd. 


l 


Nn m 
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For 4 gais. §/-; 12} 2/-; 238; | 
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THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18., over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring thew advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to advertisers of vacant 
situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originale. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. : 

When addressing Box numbers, tt is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the box. 


PRIVATE. 


He GARDENER, 3 kept, for Ladies’ 

Institution; age 30 to 35; wages 50/- per week, 
with residence.—-Apply, FENSTANTON, 63, Christchurch 
Koad, Streatham Hill, London. 


ORKING HEAD GARDENER wanted 

(Surrey), experienced, 4in all; married, abstainer, 

good organizer, not over 35-37. Modern cottage. State 

wages, personal references only. -Reply, Box G.8140, 
co Dawson's 118, Cannon Street, E.C. 4, 


ANTED, HEAD WORKING’ GAR. 


DENER for Sunningdale, where 3 others are kept. 
married, no children; thoroughly experienced in all 
branches; good references essential.-—Write, with full 
particulars, to MRS. JAMES MARTEN, 112, Gloucester 
Place, London, W.1. 


H”? WORKING GARDENER required. 

Good knowledge of Indoor tower growing, including 
Camations, no fruit. Small well-equipped place for 
ambitious energetic man; good under-gardener kept, 
and new house available. Near Blackburn, Lancashire.— 
Apply, E. C. T., Box 69, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


WANTED, GARDENER, experienced, keen, 
single; some help.—Give full particulars, wages, 
age, etc., to H. BAKKER, Faiglawn, Grimsby. 


ANTED, SINGLE - HANDED GAR. 

DENER, must be good with flowers and Indoor 

work, State references, Wages.--SANDERS, 122, Romsey 
Road, Southampton. | 


(4 ARDENER wanted, with good all-round 
experience of greenhouses and flower gardens, 
also laying-out grounds ; age not to exceed 35; wages 70,- 
per week.—Apply immediately, giving full particulars and 
with copies of recent testimonials, to the STEWARD, 
West Ham Mental Hospital, Goodmayes, Ilford. 


y TANTED, SECOND GARDENER, chiefly 

Inside, Vines, etc., one about to be married 
preferred ; cottage provided.--HINXMAN, Abbey Gardens, 
Amesbury, Salisbury. 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, exper- 

ience Inside and Out: used to motor-mower ; 

bothy ; wages 35 - including duty.---Apply, L. HILLIER, 
Hampton Court Gardens, Leominster, Herefordshire. 


W ANTED. thoroughly experienced GAR- 
DENER. SECOND of three; wages 37'6 per 

Week and cottage; ex-serviceman essential.---CAPT. 

CARINGTON, Millaton, Bridestowe, Devon. 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER (where 
two are kept); age not over 25, single. State 
Wages, experience and reference.—C, E. DICK, The Hall, 
Chorleywood, Herts. 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, prin- 
cipally for kitchen garden; good sevthe hand; 

wages 25 ~ and good cottage. -Apply, stating experience, 
to J. H. SCRUTTON, Daglingworth Manor, Cirencester. 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, Inside 

and Out; must have good experience; age 

above 26; married. or about to be; ten kept. Apply, 
BRISTOW. Polapit Tamar Gardens, Launceston. 


ANTED, SECOND, chiefly Inside ; 5 kept ; 

wages £2 weekly: lodgings can be found in 

Village near.4 Apply. A. WHITLEY, Charlton Lodge 
Gardens, Banbury, Oxon. 
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WA Tp FOREMAN, Inside. experienced 

Vines, Minner, Carnations and phints, also good 
decorator; wages 40 -, bothy. ete. Apply, E.HAYEN, 
Lythe Hill Gardens, Haslemere, Surrey. 


a ee E —— - -— -— —— 


ANTED, FOREMAN for kitchen gardens ; 
wages £2 28. Od. weekly, bothy. ete., duty monthly, 
paid.—Apply, C. ILOTT, Grantley Hall Gardens, Ripon. 


ANTED, married man as LEAD in kitchen 

garden; experienced in fruit and successional 

cropping; £2 and lodge.--GRINNELL, The Gardens, 
Heatherden, Iver Heath, Bucks. 


ANTED, single MAN for kitchen garden 
and lawn ; state wages; ref.—- MOGG, Grendon 
Hall, Northampton. 


ANTED, two single MEN for kitchen 

garden and pleasure ; good spade hands. State 

wages required with bothy, milk and veg.— E. MERRY- 
FIELD, 4, Grove Cottage, Sutherland Road, Chiswick. W. 


ANTED, KITCHEN GARDENER, ex- 

perienced, married: wife to attend bothy, paid 

extra. State wages required, with cottage, coal, Hight, 

milk and vegetables. -BYOTT, Vache, Chalfont St. 
Giles, Bucks. 


We voung MAN for private garden ; 
experienced in pleasure grounds and kitchen 
garden; duty every third week. Also lad as IMPROVER, 
one with some knowledge of glass preferred, Wages 34 - 
and 25/-.—Apply, with full particulars and copy testi- 
monials, to THOS. H. NICHOLLS, Private Secretary, 
Albourne Place, Hassocks, Sussex. 


— 


ANTED, young MAN to help with valuable 

collection of Orchids: an interview could be 

arranged and wages fixed.--Apply to HENRY BUTCHER, 
Wyld Court Gardens, Hampstead-Norris, Berks. 


OURNEYMAN, take charge of 2 Muscat 

houses, 1 Peach house, pot Figs, Cherries, Plums, 

Pears, etc. ; good wages to first-class man ; bothy ; cricket. 
—MITCHELL, Parham House Cardens, Pulborough. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN for Inside and 
Out: bothy, etc. State ave. experience, etc., to 
W. WINGFIELD, Doddington Gardens, Nantwich, 


Cheshire. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN, Inside, age 

about 20; bothy, milk and veg., duty 5/-.— 

Particulars of experience, with copies of references, to 
J. H. LANE, Brougham Gardens, Penrith. 


OURNEYMAN, experienced in all branches, 
Outside, able to take duty ; only first-class men need 
apply. Send references, with Wages required with bothy, 
duty paid.- -WM. BACK, Brogyntyn Gardens, Oswestry. 


ANTED, voung JOURNEYMAN, Inside, 

tor bedding plants, "Mums, ete. Wages 30,- 

duty extra ; no bothy.—H. CUNNINGHAM, The Gardens, 
Bishops Hall, near Komford, Essex. 


\ se JOURNEYMAN, SECOND, 
Inside, age about 20.- -For ful particulars 
apply to G. LOW, The Gardens, Althorp, Northampton 


MPROVER wanted, 18 to 20, for Inside and 
out, to work under head gardener.— Apply, MRS. 
HILL-DILLON, Redenham House, Andover. 


- ee 


ANTED, IMPROVER for Inside, strong, 
\ active, energetic, young man, age about 20. 
duty every third week > wages 32- bothy, ete.— C? 
HILLING, The Gardens, Witley Park, Milford, Surrey’ 


WO LADY GARDENERS (friends) wanted 
for Ascot; good cottage. State qualifications, etc., 
to J. G., co Smith's Bookstall, Ascot Station. 


TRADE. 


STABLISHED Canadian Nursery requires 
SUPERINTENDENT for extensive landscape 
connection, end of March; permanent job, high wages. 
Full record and references essential.---N. L. S., Box 63, 
», Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


e -_ 


ANTED, MANAGER-FOREMAN for 

hardy plant nursery ; must have good knowledge 

of alpines and experience of exhibiting.— Apply. giving 

full particulars, S.S., Box 68, 5, Favistock Street, Covent 
Garden. W.C.2. 


ANTED (Berks.), young, energetice MAN, 
able to take charge. start and develop small 
nursery; 3,500 ft. super glase (increased as required), 
and j-acre. Must be good at "Mums, Cam., Torms., Cues., 
ete.. and able tu market saine.—-Apply, giving full partics., 
Wages, copies of refs., etc. Sharing terms or financial 
interest considered.—P. E. R., Box 64, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, LANDSCAPE GARDENER or 

FOREMAN, thoroughly skilled in high-class work, 

single man preferred. Full particulars, age, wages, refer- 

ences.—VALLEY NURSERIES, LIMITED, P.O. Box 994, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


ANTED, FOREMAN for herbaceous Dept. 

Knowledge of pot and Outside cultivation of 

Border Carnations essential; single man preferred.— 

State experience and wages expected, which will be treated 

as confidential, to BORDER, Box 40, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, good WORKING FOREMAN or 

MANAGER-FOREMAN, age 40 to 50, capable 

of handling staff; under 3 acres of glass; chiefly pot work 

(Maidenbair), Must have all-round nursery experience, — 

Apply, in first instance, D. A. R., Box 61, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


ANTED.—An energetic and intelligent 

young man with experience in gardening and the 
saving and cleaning of seeds, as FOREMAN in large seed 
selecting grounds near London. Good opening for the 
right type of man.—Apply, B. W., Box 94, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


\ ANTED for Nursery in Warwickshire, 

WORKING FOREMAN: about 1 acre of glass 
and 4 acres outside. Crops Chrysanthemums, early and 
late, Carnations and Tomatoes. Good wages and percent- 
age on turnover to right man. House quite Bre ST 
giving fullest particulars of experience, ete., to WARWICK, 
Box 70, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


YANTED, first-class WORKING FORE- 
MAN for garden and pleasure ground construc- 
tion. Must have first-rate experience of making tennis 
courts, hard and grass, laying-out gardens, and general 
landseape work, etc., ete., and be able to work to plans, 
control men and engage local labour. Unique opportunity 
for thoroughly competent man. Applications must be 
made in writing, stating capabilities, age, experience 
and wages required, to SUTTON & SONS, Private Office 
No, 5, Reading. 


\ ANTED,LEADING MAN in our alpine and 

rock department ; a very large collection grown.— 
Apply, stating age, wages required and giving copies 
of references. Applications will be treated in strict 
confidence.—JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, 
LIMITED, Hare Hatch, Twyford, Berks. 


LPINE Department.—PROPAGATOR re- 
quired —a young man with several years’ experience 

with good firms.—Apply, stating age, experience and 
wages required, to BAK ERS, Codsall, Nr. Wolverhampton. 


Praca wanted, experienced, reliable 
man, single. Tomatoes, Cucumbers, "Mums, etc. 
State age, references and wages required.—COLE PARK 
NURSERIES, Mogden Lane, Jsleworth, Middlesex. 


\ ANTED immediately® married man as 

GROWER of Tomatoes, Chrysanthemums and 
bedding stutf; cottage on nursery.-—State age, wages and 
experience to C. B. W., Box 78, 4, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


\ ANTED, young MAN for Dahlias, general 

nursery work, quick at potting; lodgings near 
nursery.—Apply, stating age. wages, experience, with 
nonen to S. PYE, Bowgreave Nursery, Garstang, 
ANCS. 


VV ANTED, a young MAN with some exper- 

fence in sowing and saving seeds.—Apply, by 
letter, stating age, experience and wages required, BARR 
& SONS (Private), The Nurseries, Taplow, Nr. Maidenhead, 
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ANTED, OLERK with experience of usual 
clerical work appertaining to a hardy plant 
nursery, inoluding invoicing. State age, experience, 
, etc. —X. Y. Z.,Box 6, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 
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RAVELLER wanted for Northern Area, 
chiefly for market garden and farm seeds. A good 
knowledge of the business essential. Must have the 
very highest references.-—Apply, stating age, experience 
and salary required, to F. 8. N., Box 92, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, SHOP ASSISTANT, exper- 

jenced flowers, plants, nursery stock, seeds, bulbs 

and sundries. Age, wages, references, when at liberty.— 
J. SLATER, Florist, etc., Ilkley. 


ADY FLORIST for seed and fruit and florist 
business; good designs; full particulars. —CROW, 
Florist, Chichester, Sussex. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and 6d. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this specified rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 1g. over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, it is useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
one escape the memory may thus be brought 
to mind. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion ts required ; 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as “ Situations 
Wanted, Trade’’) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement.. Such words will not be printed 


or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 


7d. ts added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 


post free. 
® 
An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or tf received after Wednesday cannot, be 


inserted the same week; -but if fully paid it will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 


in the meantime. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


Pe or private, GARDENER or FORE- 
MAN, life experience, Inside and Ont, age 38. 
PACKER, Town Thomas, Rugby. 
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PRIVATE. 


ARDENER, HEAD, 23 years’ experience 
gained {n good establishments, including Chirk 
Castle, North Wales; Wentworth Castle, Yorks; and 
Audley End Mansion, Essex ; age 37, married, 2 children.— 
HURST, 25, Pole Street, Nottingham. Disengaged. 


EAD GARDENER, experienced in culti- 
vation of choice fruits, tlowers, vegetables, early 

and late forcing; general management of garden; pre- 
viously Lyme, Weston parks, ete. —MOORE, Haylane 


Farm. Foston, Derby. 


Gee - PROFESSIONAL, Fellow 

Royal Horticultural Society (widower, no children), 
seeks post as HEAD GARDENER, where three or more 
kept; highest reference last employer.—Write, CAPTAIN 
SAUNDERS, c/o Stagg, Denville Club, 4th Avenue, 


Havant. 


nobleman's large gardens; highly efficient in all 
branches, private and commercial; age 41, one child; 
now in Kent.--C. A. M., Box 81, 5, Tavistock Street. 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Hf GARDENER, life experience in 


— 


ARDENER, HEAD, 30 years’ experience, 
highly efficient in all branehes,—G, L. P., Box 75, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


H EAD GARDENER, recommended, capable, 
young, modern ; leaving no fault.—P. I. F., Box 80, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


Har GARDENER desires change, capable 
manager, good grower of fruit, vegetables and 
flowers ; excellent references from employers.—R. W. H., 
Box 71, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD, where 4 or more are 
kept ; life experience, Inside and Outside ; age 51.— 
M. A. G., Box 77, 5. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2. 


(1 RENEE. single, 28, HEAD of 2 or 3, 

or no objection to good place as SECOND, where 
5 or 6 kept; well experienced, used to motor-mower. 
Hampshire or round about preferred.—W. HOLLOWAY 
Littleton, Winchester. , 


ADY HUDSON highly recommends her- 

baceous foreman as HEAD GARDENER, where two 

or three are kept. Leaving for no fault. Married when 

suited.-—Apply, F. BROWN, Hill Hall Gardens, Theydon 
Mount, Epping, Essex, ` 


EAD GARDENER, life experience, Vines 
Peaches, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, greenhouse 
aati alee S Deman grounds ; age 41 ; excellent 
references, leaving through estate being sold.—T. RI DGE 
WELL, Park Grove, Withyhai, Sussex. Ai 


—— 


R a reime Duncombe, Esq., Capgrove, 
e roadway, Worcester, highly recommends his late 
brother’s Gardener, W. WYATT. as H EAD at re 
more ; life expertence in all branches ; 13 years head in 
ee Ste i a light. bees; age 43, married 

o family.--H. EVANS, Agent. N ; ‘hitti : 
Reali gent, Norton Hall, Whittington, 


EAD GARDENER, life experience, Inside 
and Ont, would manage estates excellent references 
eae ara leaving through place being sold 2 
. bk. J. M. xX 88, 5, Tav k 5 Cove 
Garden, W.C.2, 7% 58 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


—— 
a NE 


Har GARDENER. where several kept, 


desires change to simila itie he 
management and results are fenulE Vie Peles pond 
petent all branches of horticulture ; upkeep ante l pa 
lishment > sale surplus if required - it Gein a estab 
ences for ability and character.—B. E. F B. EIET 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. Ww C a OA a 


ARDENER. HEAD. or SINGLE-HANDED 
axe; age 36; life experience © married’ 
one child; free end January. -E ix EY, ene Hie 


Reigate Heath. 
E a ee 


RREA PR, HEAD WORKING. — Mr 
npbell, Methley ark D - . ; 
highly recommenda his a an T WEN Leeds, 
LEY, as above; 3 years present : married nee STAN- 
good references, , d, 2 children, 


JANUARY 22, 1927. 


NARDENER, HEAD WORKING, tho. 
oughly experienced Vines, Peaches, Melons, Cus, 
Tomatoes, Carnations, Chrys., Violets, kitchen garden, ete 
married, age 39, 1 child, aged 10 ; leaving to better position. 
—GARDENER, 3, Nash's Cottages, St. Paul's Cray, Kent 


OTER HEAD WORKING, exper. 

ienced all branches in good establishments; disn- 
gaged ; wife willing to help in house or assist with poultry. 
—CARTER, 19, West Hill, Epsom. 


| 
GENT recommends J. BULLIMORE œ 
HEAD WORKING GARDENER ; leaving throuzh 

no fault ; experienced fn all branches ; married.—Apply tw! 

J. BULLIMORE, Toddington, Cheltenham, Glos. 


a 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
situation; life's practical experience Inside and 
Out; 14 years head.—JOHN PRICE, Oatlands, Hentield, 


Sussex, 


RS. ALLEN highly recommends A. 
GULVIN, her HEAD WORKING GARDENER, 

at Cockley Cley Hall, Swaffham, Norfolk, fully competent 
all branches; eight years present situation: re-engaze- 
ment owing to death and estate sold ; age 40, married, no 


family, 


NARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
re-engagement ; life's experience all branches, 
including rock and water; 6 years present; excellent 
references ; disengaged ; married, 38.—MORRIS, Stewton 
House Gardens, Louth, Lincs. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
re-engagement; thoroughly experienced in all 
branches, including reconstruction, hard courts, and 
electric Hight; age 42, married, one child age 7.-—F, 
BOOKER, Ivy Cottage, Paley Street, White Waltham, 
near Maidenhead, Berks. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
change, 12 years as head, practical life experience, 
highest references ; good knowledge Bees, etc. ; 3 or more 
kept; married, no encumbrances ; age 41; present near 
Bristol.—D. E. L., Box 42, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 

Zor 3 are kept ; life experience gained in good estab- 

Hshments; excellent references.—T. N. H., Box ʻi, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent. Garden, W.C.2. 


CE ay highly recommends his Head 

Gardener as HEAD WORKING of two or 
three ; age 37; most trustworthy and reliable ; experience 
gained in good establishments.—Apply, Sparsholt Manor. 


near Winchester. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, desires 

post, thoroughly competent ; life experience. good 

refa.; Northants preferred.—K. L., Box 73, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


skilled all departments, wishes engagement with lady 
or gentleman, where 4 or more kept. Last situation head 
6 years; well recommended; married, family 1.—8. J. P., 
Box 72, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


GLARDENER, HEAD WORKING (Scotsman), 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, thor- 
oughly experienced in all branches; been in last 
service 15 years in charge of a well-kept garden ; highly 
recommended; left through death of employer.—H. 
BLAKEWAY, Bromham House Gardens, near Bedford. 


XN ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life oat 
married. 


perience all branches, Inside and Out: a 
no family.—H. A., Millbrook Gardens, Millfield Lane, N.6. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER.—Mr. Wm. 

Holden, Woburn Place, Addlestone, Surrey, Can 

with every confidence recommend his foreman, B. W. 

GROVER as above. 3 years present; single; life 
experience gained in good establishments. 


RS. LOGIE PIRIE, Tottingworth Park, 

j Heathfield, Sussex, highly recommends her Wa 

HEAD WORKING GARDENER (Scotsman), experience’ 

in all branches; used to large establishments ; gaine 

highest hononrs for fruit: disengaged.—JAMES KIDD, 
Kirkwick Cottage, Townsend Lane, Harpenden. 


A LADY wishes to recommend A. TATNALL 
as HEAD WORKING GARDENER where < a 

3 are kept; life experience in all branches in good ses 

rag 7, no family; 36, Rylett Road, Shepherds 
ush, W.12. 


d 
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ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, exper- 


jenced all branches; 4 years’ excellent reference ; 
no family, energetic.—S., 24, Oakford Road, Kentish 


Town, London. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, or 


SINGLE-HANDED, many years’ experience, 
Inside and Out, single.—J. LINFORD, 17, Doods Road, 


Reigate, Surrey. 


ARDENER, WORKING, HEAD or 
SECOND, where two or three kept ; life experience 
Inside and Out, well recommended; age 39, married, 
no family.—J. OLIVER, Parsonage Cottage, Minstead, 
Hants. 


G RDENER, HEAD WORKING or good 
FOREMAN’S place; over 20 years’ experience 
gained in good establishments; single, bothy or lodgings 
near ; excellent references. MARLOW, 12, Church Street, 


Bletchley. 


G ARDENER, good SINGLE-HANDED or 
TÑ SECOND ; good general knowledge, Inside and Out ; 
drive cars or notor-mowers ; single : with good references. 
—P. R. E., Box 89, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C. 2. 


seeks situation; life experience Inside and Out ; 
good reterences ; married, age 30 ;_ho family ; cottage.— 
BULMAN, co Mrs. Vick, 110. Landcroft Road Kast 


Dulwich, 8.E.22. 


(J ENER, SINGLE-HANDED, with help, 


ARDENER seeks situation, SINGLE. 
HANDED or otherwise, practical experience all 
branches, excellent references: last situation 18 years 
plus war service, present 34 years; married, child 10. 
Please state wages.—A. GILBERT, Applegarth, 3, Elm 
Laine, Tonbridge, Kent. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 

€ wise, married, age 35, one child, good references, 
desires better position.—G. T. H., Box 65, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


(J ARDENER: SINGLE-HANDED, or other- 
Wise, seeks situation ; age 31, married, 1 child age 5 ; 

7 years present situation, free when suited.—Apply, 

IZZARD, Grims Dyke, Harrow Weald, Middlesex. 


INGLE-HANDED GARDENER, or with 
help, seeks situation ; general experience all-round, 
competent and trustworthy, well recommended ; wife 
willing to give occasional help.—B. D. 5., Box 79, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ME; COWAN highly recommends practical 
a Working Gardener, SINGLE - HANDED or 
with help; age 49, single, thoroughly experienced.— 
G. G. H., Box 76, 5, Tavistock Strect, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


(GARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, or with 

help of son age 17, understands a little about Car ; 
can be Well recommended. —Apply,W. CRO W, The Cottage. 
High Chimneys, Sunningdale, Berks. 


(GARDENER requires situation, SINGLE- 
HANDED or UNDER-GARDENER =: married, 
l child; near London preferred. —Apply, P. ATTFIELD, 
9, Moxon Street, High Barnet, Herts. 


ARDENER, 46, 30 years’ experience, 
Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers and Tomatoes, 
outdoor fruit, ete., desires situation near London + married 
When suited ; wages 50,- per week, cottage, coal and veget- 
ables. Personal interview : highly recommended. —- 
WILLIAM GREEN, 3, Camden Road, Camden Town, 
London, N.W, 


HEAD GARDENER recommends SECOND 
: GARDENER, single, age 28, thoroughly exper- 
lenced Inside and Out. capable and trustworthy ; disen- 
fazed when suited. —Apply, HEAD GARDENER, 
Mcllitont Abbey, Wells, Somerset.. 


ECOND GARDENER, 11 years’ first-class 
aside and OLE n let establishments, requires situation, 
or pend Qut: excellent references; single; age 25. - 
5. JEFFRIES, The Green, Esher, Surrey. 


FOREMAN, Inside. or SECOND, age 31, 
og Wod experience and references; with house, or in 
eastern counties.—R. M. S.. Box 87, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


OREMAN, Inside, 13 years’ first-class 
experience in fruit and plants, "Mums and Cars., 

etc., gained in good establishments; well recommended ; 
age 31.—COX, Heathlands Gardens, Wokingham, Berks. 


OREMAN, kitchen garden, life experience 
in large gardens, good references; age 47, married, 
no family.—C. H., Box 67, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


FORENAN, Inside, seeks situation, aged 26, 
excellent references from good establishments ; 
interview if necessary. —L. E. N., Box 82, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OREMAN, Inside, 28 years’ good general 
experience, Grapes, Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, ete. ; competent, trust- 
worthy and well recommended ; single. —H. J. GRIFFIN, 


c/o Mrs. Cox, 55, Sussex Place, Slough. 


CHANDLER, Moulton Paddocks Gardens, 

e Newmarket, highly recommends T. THORPE, 

age 25, to any gardener requiring an energetic and exper- 

ienced young man as Inside FOREMAN, Please state 
full particulars. 


R. W. CAMM recommends E. TYLEE as 
FOREMAN or LEADING HAND of pleasure 
rounds ; four years present ; age 27; home counties pre- 
Rerred ; bothy.--E. TYLEE, Gardens, Cliveden, Taplow. 


ARDENER, 27, seeks situation, kitchen 

garden, pleasure grounds, ete., or Inside and Out ; 

used to motor-mower ; married, good refs.—HALL, 
Park Drive, Four Oaks, near Birmingham. 


Y OUNG MAN, 24, requires situation Inside 
and Out, or kitchen garden and hardy fruit trees ; 


bothy preferred; oxpericnced.—COOK, Buscuot Park 


Faringdon, Berks. 


ITUATION required as FIRST JOURNEY. 
MAN, Inside ; 8 years’ general experience, good know- 
ledge Vines, Peaches, Melons, Cues., ete.; well recom- 
mended ; age 22.—L. STEAD, 3, Brickwall Cotts., Frit- 


tenden, Kent. 


ITUATION required as FIRST JOURNEY- 
MAN or pleasure ground LEAD; age 23, well 
8 years’ experience. Berks. or Bucks. 


recommended ; k 
preferred.—G. B. H., Box 66, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


R. BURFOOT, The Gardens, Woodbury, 
Farley Hil, Reading, highly recommends G. 
ROSSER as FIRST JOURNEYMAN for fruit and plant 
houses; 9 years’ experience; age 24; bothy; home 
counties preferred. 


R. H. WRIGHT highly recommends A. 
STANNARD as FIRST JOURNEYMAN, Inside ; 
age 23, 8$} veara’ experience. —Minley Manor Gardens, 


Farnborough, Hants. 


or Second JOURNEYMAN, Inside. 
state wages.—JOHN DAWLING, c/o Kimber, Timbers- 


combe, Somerset. 


We immediately, situation as First 
Please 


H. WRIGHT, North Mymms Park Gar- 

e dens, Hattleld, Herts., recommends N. 

STACEY as Inside JOURNEYMAN; 2 years here; 
previously Hattield. Midlands preferred. 


S JOURNEYMAN, Inside and Out ; age 20, 
used to duty.—Particulars from A. G. TAPSELL, 


- Appleby Hall Gardens, Scunthorpe, Lines. 


OURNEYMAN.—Mr. H. Lloyd well recom- 
mends E. SAVAGE for fruit and plant range. State 
wages, bothy.—Tewin Water, Welwyn, Herts. 


Out JOURNEYMAN ; seven years’ good experience : 
age 21.—Apply. WM. COOKE, Gardenia, Elmwood, 


Broadstairs, Kent. 


Sere required as Inside or Inside and 


OURNEYMAN, 23, seeks situation, exper- 
ienced, Inside and Out; good references.—YORK, 
2, Nelson Place, Kilburn, N.W.6. 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation; used to 
kitchen garden, pleasure grounds, some Inside ; 
age 20; south preferred. —H. E. GUNN, Beaurepaire 


Park, Basingstoke, Hants. 
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OURNEYMAN, Inside and Out, age 23, 
8j years’ kitchen and pleasure grounds. —L. 


; 
WINDSOR, 38, Commerell Street, E. Greenwich. 


J OURNEYMAN, age 23, seeks situation, 
e Inside; 9f years’ experience; good references ; 
bothy preferred ; please state wages.—WHITTEN, 
The Gardens, Althorp Park, Northampton. 


G COOPER, Margam Castle Gardens, Port 
e Talbot, strongly recommends H. ROBBINS 
to anyone requiring a man capable for Inside or Outside ; 


age 18; bothy preferred. 


yoe MAN, age 20 seeks situation in 
M. E 


gardens ; knowledge of motor-mower ; references. — 
., Box 90, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Vole MAN, tall, strong, seeks employ- 


ment in gardens or nursery.—BARR, 78, East 
Barnet Road, New Barnet, Herts. 


MORRELL seeks situation as IMPROVER 
e Inside; 3 years in present situation; age 17; 
well recommended by A. B. Wadds, Englefield Gardens, 


Readiny. 


incanton, Somerset, wishes to recommend tall, 
strong youth, age 17), as IMPROVER; bothy preferred. 


2 vears here. 


1 WO YOUTHS, age 19, strong and willing, 
require situations in garden; anxious to learn: 
together, if possible, not essential.—Apply, A. GRIFFITHS, 


59, Hylton Road. Worcester. 


ME; WM. SMITH, MapertonHouse Gardens, 
W 


ARDENER-CHAUFFEUR seeks post, aged 

20; 4 years’ experience; last 1$ years at Sywell 

Hall, Northampton.—PALMER, c/o St. John’s School, 
Titheld, Towcester. 


| are 18, seeks engagement as HANDYMAN; 
used fo huuters and hacks and would help with car 
and generally useful.—GROVES, The Cedars, Morland 


Avenue, Addiscombe, Croydon. 


TRADE. 


M ANAGER requires position with progressive 
firm: experienced organiser and grower; fruit, 
flowers and vegetables, also general nursery stuff; keen 
business man.—AYRES, c/o Southley Farm, Overton, 


Hants. 


A DVERTISER capable of producing first- 

class stuff in quantity, requires situation as FORE- 
MAN with large firm (trade or retail). Specialities : 
Ferns and flowering plants (pot and cut), bedding stuff, 
alpines, herbaceous, decorations, exhibits and all floral 
work.—Particulars to JAMESIA, Box 84, 5, Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


| Bibs Bierce grower of trees, shrubs, 


general nursery stock, Indoors and Out.—C. S. T. 
Box 85, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARNATION GROWER, single, six years’ 
first class experience, desires position with progressive 

firm as FOREMAN GROWER. Capable of propagating. — 
MATTHEWS, 110, Finborough Road, South Kensington, 


S.W.10. 


URSERYMAN seeks situation, age 33, 
single, Outside, hardwood, Roses, shrubs, fruit 
trees, ete.; good budder ; refs. pre-war; apade, knife or 
any class of work; any district.—B. H. P., Box 93, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


DVERTISER seeks situation, life exper- 
perience in bedding and soft-wooded stuff: good 
references : abstainer, single.—R. T. LONSDALE, 


69, Selhurst Road, South Norwood. 


yous MAN, 27, requires situation in hardy 

plant nursery. Good experience; S.W. London 
preferred; — interview. or particulam sent.—M. S. G. 
Box 83, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


MPROVER desires sit. in the seed trade, 

or With good firm of nurserymen, with good chance of 

progress, Smart, keen, energetic and willing ; good refs,— 
BISHOP, Smith's Cottage, Fletching, Sussex. 


SHTA TION required as FLORIST ; ood 

maker-up; good ref.; 5 years’ experience: disen- 
gaged.—F. BARRETT, 8, Lea Vale Cottages, Wormley 
Near Broxbourne, Herts. 
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HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING 


Electrical Engineers and lronfounderg — 


HOTHOUSE DEPT. SPECIALITIES Garden Pits and Frames, Sashes, etc. 
Winter Gardens -> Conservatories Patent Sparred Wood and 


. ESTABLISHED 1869 


Cloth 

Vineries & all other kinds of Fruit Houses 8 for shading Purposes, 

Forcing Houses’: d Houses Summer Houses and en 
Plant Houses Sea 


LONDON—8 Camden Road N.W. QGLASQOW—121 St. Vincent Street 
EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Balcarres Street 


Telegrams: “ Glasshouse, Norwest. London,” and “ Hothouse Edinburgh” 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD.. LOUGHBOROUGH, 
Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers. | 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Experience extending over more than Sole Makers of 
Half-a-Century enables us to include 


66 99 e 
all that is best in the erection and The QUORN Boiler 


equipment of Glasshouses. which is admirably adapted for heating 
Estimates free. Interviews by appointment in Glasshouses, &c. 
any part of the country. Full particulars on application, 


HAVE Yous PROVIDED ? 
The United Worticultural Benefit and Provident Society 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Society) 


ROVIDES 27/- per week in illness for State Insured Members of this Society who 
/l; 18/- for 9d.; or 12/- for 6d. LET joined before 1923 are entitled to £1 per 
weekly contributions. YOUR week Sickness, grants up to £7: 10: 0 

ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15 SONS towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 


2 
i 

or £20 at death, according to Scale. i JOIN of Nurses, and Payment of Arrears. 
i 


ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. THE 


STATE P rivate and Market goan Norserynien, Pedini and 

i Orists tot ; antages 

ROVI ce ale vom Distress and Con- SECTION of Membership fags P Ean tare gi agers advantages 
valescent Funds. 


Becccsessccccnsesesearsenned. able from; 
A. ©. HILL, Secretary, 


baa i SESS e ere Seeeneensee2ssere, 


35, Alexandra Road, West Kensington, W. 14. 


Ph : Hop 0362 (Three Lines). 
Wire: Kinnell Boek ton 


Awarded Gold Medal: 
S Royal International Exhibition, 1912. 


EFFICIENT BOILERS 


FOR QUICK DISTRIBUTION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 
Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 
Apparatus planned and erected at moderate prices. 

FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
LIST AND ADVIOB FRER 


CHAS, P, KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1, 


» LTD., Fann Street, London, E.C. 1 and published wee by THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE LTD., 5, Tavistock Stre 
Covent Garden, W.0. 2, Saturday, Jaguar 22, 1927, i as 


- 
p e aaa SEY 
e pe ee — e 


No. 2092. Vor. LXXXI. { =} 


SUBSCRIPTIONS —inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Addrese—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1927, Beristered as a Newspaper. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 


Telegraphic Address —“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Price Gd. 


POST FREB 7d. 


Telephone— Gerrard 1543. 


FOR BETTER LAWNS;};S UCH A PACE|SUTTON'’S 


If lawns are to be perfect next 


summer ret! must be treated 
with XL ALL Lawn Sand now. 


all nurserymen, seedsmen and 
florista. 


XL ALL LAWN SAND. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL & SONS ialise in Roses, 
Fruit Trees and Ornamen Shrubs. Their illus- 
trated catalogue for the present planting season will be 
sent t free on application. Please write for a copy. 
CALDWELL & SONS, The Nurseries, Knutsford. 


PEEDS’* SEEDS 


For pleasure and Profit 
PEED’S THOROUGHBRED SEEDS. 


Catalogue post free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’s s 
aad Nene: Sahaa V est Norwood London 


urserymen 
HOMPSON & MORGAN’S 1927 Seed 


Catalogue, really an Encyclopaedia of Horticulture, 

describes 3,080 different kinds, including meny rare seeds 

not offered elsewhere, also the best annual, shrub, her- 

Bulbe. sta c Pia “on celle ee OS 
.— on a 

MORGAN, Ipswich, PP 0a%on i 


pe oe oe i a T Y 
ARR’S SEED GUIDE FOR 1927.—The 
best flower and vegetable seeds of finest selected 
strains and tested growth, including many fine novelties 
for Flower Garden and Greenhouse ; also a select list of 
Garden Requisites, Insecticides Manures and Horti- 


ARR’S BEAUTIFUL Lilies, Gladioli, 

Cannas, Dahlias, Montbretias, Tigridias, Tuberoses, 

etc., for February to April planting. Descriptive 
Catalogue free. 

BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


apy FRONTS WORTH GROWING ”’ 
contains over ustrations from photographs 
and much useful information in plain talk on Natural 
Gardening, Autumn Colours and Winter Berries, Spring 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Plants for Rock, Dell, Glen, 
Bog and Water Garden, Shrubberies, Pergolas, Bare 
Places under Trees, etc. Copies may had gratis on 
ap lication. Orders Carriage Paid. (amal Town and 

Gardens not catered for).—V. N. GAUNTLETT 
& CO., LTD., Japanese N urseries, Chiddingfold. 


AN RS, RCHID GROWERS, 
Bt.: Albans. 


. Cultural Books. Post free on application. 


as “PREMIER” = sets—set 
long Sari ONIONS, is being 
set to-day in RUNNER 
BEANS by our “ COLOSSAL ” 
A monster and fruitful Bean, 
it is long, straight, broad, thick, 
fleshy. handsome. It is yet 
another of our master type of 
Vegetables. Grow it, and see 
how good and big it is. See it 
reproduced full size in our 
SEED CATALOGUE. 
A copy free—of course, and 
a pleasure to send it. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


HIS OPEN WEATHER 
should be taken advantage of for 


Fov A% 
KELWAY’S OV PAEONIES 
(Collections at 30/- per dozen upwards) 


and 
A KELWAY COLOUR BORDER 
(Send area, etc., and we will quote). 

OW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 
Catalogue of the finest extant collection 
free on request from the Premier 

Gladiolus Specialists. 
OW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY’S PYRETHRUMS 
(Coloured Marguerites) 
for planting in March—the best time 
for plantiig: (Collections at 18/- per 
ozen upwards.) 
KELWAY & SON 


The Royal Nurseries, LANGPORT. 
BRITISH GOODS. BRITISH FIRM 


IVERS’ FRUIT TREES, Roses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges and Orchard House Trees are of 
first-class quality, and a large and select stock is always 
on view. Inspection invited. Price list, post free, on 
application.—_THOS. RIVERS AND SON, LIMITED, 
The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


OBBIE’S 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 


pages, 229 illustrations ; free to all readers. Please 
mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing. —DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


LAXTON’S MITE-FREE BLACKCURRANT. 


HIS is the long-looked-for variety. We 
have thoroughly tested this variety for 10 years 

and have no hesitation in claiming it to be the most 
Mite-resistant Currant in cultivation, a very strong grower 
and enormous cropper. Strong bushes, 3/6 each, 86/- doz. 


LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurserymen, Bedford. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Catalogue of 
700 varieties, also Dahlias, etc., now ready.—J. W. 
COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


ATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
New Illustrated Catalogue of cholce Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, 
ost free, on application. ~ Dept. A.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 

to read our new Illustrated Garden Secd Guide 

and Catalogue for 1927. It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds and 
Seed Potatoes. A cay will be sent Gratis and post free 
upon application. Please mention this paper. —FIDLER 
& SONE , Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading. Estab- 


lished 1856, 


SEEDS 


See our announcement 
on page vi. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


DE JAGER & SONS, BULB GROWERS, 
A o Helloo, near Haarlem, Holland. Export of finest 
quality bulbs, for all seasons and climates, to all parts 
of the world. Correspondence invited. 


HARDY PHLOXES 


N all the new and most brilliant shades 


of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden: Catalogue 

free on application. —C. ENGELMANN, LTb., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD'S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns ” post 
tree.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Potatoes, Gladiolus, 
Liliums and Spring Planting Bulbs. 
WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants, including 
all the best in Lupins. 
WATERERS Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc. 
WATERERS Roses and Fruit Trees, including all those 
varieties really worth growing. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Berks. 


Twyford, 
AXTON’S SEEDS.—New Catalogue st 


free on application, containing novelties for 1927. 
New Peas: Bedford Champion, 4 ft., early; Progress 
1 ft., early.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Seedsmen, Bedford’ 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 

Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, etc. 


YDRANGEA MAD AS USUAL.—H. J. 
JONES is giving everyone an unique opportunity 
to raise some new varieties to go mad on. Having more 
seed than he can spare space to grow, he is offering a few 
packets for sale ; this seed was saved from his finest Gold 
Medal varieties, carefully hybridized and certain to give 
some splendid new varieties. Packets contain 80-120 
seeds. ay r packet A ore o 17/6. Chrysanthe- 
mum an ydrangea Catalogue free on application.— 
Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, 8.E.13. pion 


$e 
N EW AND RARE LILIUM SEEDS.— 
. Novelties m Sweet Peas, Antirrhinums, Alpines and 
Vegetables. Catalogue post free.—R. V. ROGER 
Seedaman, Pickering, Yorks. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 2nd. 
TRADE SALE OF 


Quantities of Summer- and Autumn-Flowering Bulbs, 
comprising : 
Gladiolus, Anemones, Liliums in variety, also Spiraeas, 
Lily-of-the-Valley, English and Dutch Roses, Herbaceous 
Plants, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit Trees in all Varieties, 
together with 
DUTCH and other BULBS in Cases and large lots. 
Herbaceous Plants from Holland. 
AZALEA INDICA, PALMS, BAY TREES and 
ASPIDISTRAS from Belgium. 


MESS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell the above by Auction at their 
SALE ROOMS, 
607 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


On Wednesday, February 2nd. 
Catalogues post frec on application. 


THE BUSH HILL PARK NURSERIES, 


Business for Sale. 
Residence of 5 Bed, 2 Reception, Bath and Offices, 
of whole, £120 p.a. Low price for Lease, 

will. —Sole Agents, GRAVES & SON, 
Street, Brighton. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


T° Market and Intensive 
g 


—Apply, OWNER, 74, Bingham Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


LAND OR PROPERTY 
WANTED. 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


ENFIELD. Ea 
IMPORTANT SALE BY ORDER OF MESSRS, STUART F l N A NCIAL. 
LOW & CoO., 
of 


25,000 FRUIT TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS AND BUSHES 
including : 


6,000 Standard, Half-Standard Bush, Pyramid, Cordon 
and Trained Apples, Plums, Pears and Cherries, 2,000 
Bush, arpa an pa den Privet, Decorative and Flowering 
Tees an Tuos (including rare varieties), Standard 
Golden Privet, Larch, Poplars, ete, 


CLIMBING AND BUSH ROSES, 


ficld and pot grown, Hardy Climbers, 4,000 Black Currants 
and Goose berries, 1,000 Raspberries, including Lloyd 
George, N uts; also 


EXTRA SIZE SPECIMEN FRUIT TREES 
in fruiting condition and recently transplanted. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 
A 
will sell the above on the premises 


THE BUSH HILL PARK NURSERIES, 
ENFIELD 


NOTICE. 


ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 


to the benefits of the Fund > and to transact such other 
The chair will be taken at 3 p.m, 
By Order 


A. C. BARTLETT, Secretary. 


—————E= ŘŘħõŐŮ 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


On Wednesday, February Sth, 


at 11 o'clock precisely. 


The Stock may now be viewed. Catalogues on the 


remise 
ar of the Auctioneers, 67 & 68, CHEAPST DE, L DON 


‘DON, 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROR & MORRIS 


Horticultural Auctioneers, 67 and 68, CHEAPSIDE 


E.C.2, have the following properties for disposal. Co lete 
Register on application, vee 


LONDON, s.w. (5954).—Florists’ Business for Sale. 
Lease 7 years at £65 per annum. Turnover £3,000, 
Price, £800, 

MIDDLESEX (5951).—Important Freehold Nursery, 
hes an acre of glass. 3 acres. Price, £3,250, inclu- 
sive. 

MIDDLESEX (5949),—To let, mixed farm Of 18 acres. 
Orchard, Market, Garden and Dairy, Cottage and 
Buildings. Rent £200 per annum. 


SUSSEX (5955).—Orchard of 3 acres in sheltered sition. 
l Freehold, £900. Bungalow available. sei 
SURREY (5938), —Freehold 
Figs. poultry and fruit. 
500, 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 


(or three lines tneluding headline) 4s., and 


1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 


part of a line). Double rates for front cover. F ee 


Jor having replies addressed to this ofice, 18. 


over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement 


2 tneluding 
our own address. Displayed advertise 


ments, 8g. 
per inch, or 1Os., fac: ilori 

Bungalow’ ani TEN , 8. facing editorial matter, 

Garage and sheds, Price, 


NORTHANTS (5933).—Seed and Florists’ Shop in large 


town. Living accommodation. Also Stall in market, FrEENs 1 OALADIUMS I |— Begonias, Palms, 
Rent, £75 per annum. Price for Stock, Fittings. Gerantums, EH Lilies Gloxinias, Hydrangeas, 
ase, etc, £350. Also small Nursery available, SMe Lilies. Ferns and How to Grow Them, 


let, rent £14 per annum. 


HANTS. ( 5552).—To Let, with option of purchase, compact 
Nursery, six heated Greenhouses, potting shed. Good 
local trade. Rent £35 per annum. 


URSERY and Poultry Farm 

to let, North Wales coast resort; 5 acres land, 

Bungalow, 4 glasshouses, poultry houses, frames, ete. 

Ingoing £475.—Apply, AUBREY «& CO., 96, Nowgate 
Street, London, E.C.İ. 


[F LORISTS.— First-class Business fashionable 
. district, S.W. London. Turnover £3,000, increasing 
Net profits £15 Weekly. Price £800, Really good conce rn 
—Apply, AUBRE Y & CO., as above, 


by J. E. SMITH, 376 
urseries, London, awit tee.—SMITH, Lo 


I 0 0,000 ARDEN FERNS, 


G 

variety ; wanted 1,000 
Aspidistras for dividing 8. — 
SMITH, Fernery, London, 8.W.9. ne~ Patalogus ii 


ndon Fern 


for sale or 


6 sorta Oymbidiums 
24/-; 12 sorts Dendrobiums 35/-; 6 sorts Vante 


: all showy y rietie 
free.—CHANDRA NURSERY pad 
a. 


OVE.—Old estab. Nursery and Florists 
Grounds and 10 Greenhouses. 
Rent 
Stock and 
117, North 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


rowers and Nurserymen.— Fine area Of good and 
light land, 31 acres, close to station, only 20 minutes Or so 
rail to Eastbourne, 2 miles from busy market town: could 
also be developed for building ; nearly 3,500 feet frontage 
to 3 public roads ; Freehold, only £2,150 for quick sale, 


E —— 


WANTED to Rent, N ursery or gentleman’s 
Slasshouses.—S, H. C., Box 106, 5, Tavistock 


(AP ITAL supplied for new or established 
State 


ee 


ann ime as 


JANUARY 29, 1997. 


SS 


ALANTHE VEITCHI, extra large, healthy 


bulbs, 40/- dozen. Good ditto, as and 18/- dozen. 
—Apply, GARDNER, Nuttield Priory, edhill, Surrey. 


(C ALANTHES Brynii, few doz. extra good 


bulbs, 21- per doz., carr. paid.—THOMPSuy, 
Delamere House Gardens, Northwich, Cheshire, 


CHE see Himalayan, and, ae: Rinne 
Herbaceous Plan “Aquatics, Liles Write for ap 
en 


a 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 

kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths Kalmias, large 

stocks; catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey., 


E 


OX Bushes for Sale.—Quantity of well. 


grown, bushy stuff. What offer per dozen.—HEAD 
GARDEN ER, West Wycombe Park, Bucks. 


Te 


PRIVET ovalifolium, fine bushy planta, 

14-2 ft., 8/- 10U ; 2-3 ft., 12/- 100; 3-4 1t., 16/- luu: 
£5 ft, 20/- 100. Box edging, 4/- 100.—C. BOEKEE 
& SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech’ 


= 


PHLoOx decussata, Commander-in-Chief, Co- 

quelicot, Dr. Charcot Elisabeth Campbell, Jules 
Sandeau, Mia Ruys, Mrs. illy van Hoboken, Riverton 
Jewel, Rijnstroom, Selma, Thor, Wm. y. First 
class stuff, guaranteed true to name. 6/- doz. 40/- 100,— 
C. BOEKEE & SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech. 


SiN GLE BEGONIA TUBERS, 1}-1} inches u 
diameter, 5 separate colours, 14/- 100.~—H. CO A 
159, Spring Hill, Birmingham. 


N W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 


Rare Alpines many new to cultivation. List 
eady.—J, BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


Gloxinlas, € I 
Amaryllis. Write for Lists; Lowest Prices for Quality. — 
MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, N.W.3, 


LJLY-OF-THE-VALLEY..-Our Selected 3-yr. 

Berlin Crowns, as supplied for the last 30 years 
with satisfaction, 12/6 100; 250 for 80/-, 500 for 55/-, 
carriage paid.—MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley 
Road, N.W_3. 


( \ LADIOLUS Brenchleyensis Prila Sui 

first size flowering bulbs, 7/— 100, 55- , 
cartiage pald.—W, AYLWARD, Great Hermitage, Higham, 
Rochester. 


OYBELLS—the new Apple—shall now ring 
merrily throughout the Jands where Apples of 
appealing aroma are enjoyed : because prices are now 
Teduced to: Three-year, on Paradise stock, 10/-; two-year 
(6: — one-year, 5/-; packing and carriage included. 
Award of Merit R.H.S. Full description and extracts 
from testimonials, free.—WILL TAYLER, Godalming, 
Surrey. (See p. 476, Dec 11, 1926), 


( : RAPE Vines, well rooted, short-jointed, 

Perfectly ripened, extra strong planting canes, 
12/6 each; Extra Extra Strong Fruiting Canes, 25/- each; 
Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria and many others. — 


DICKSONS NURSERIEs, LTD., Chester. 


UTCH Strawberry Plants (Jacunda and 

Dutch Evern.), 17/- per 1000, £7 per 10,000, package 

free, f.0.b. Rotterdam, —G, HOMMES, 704, Acacia Grovo, 
New Malden, Surrey. 


a a a 


PED POTATOES, Scotch and English grown. 
Certitied stocks. 

stock of all the leading varieties, Immunes and on: 
Immunes, such as May Queen, Arran Rose, Duke of York, 
Midlothian Early, Sharpe’s Express, Epicure, Great Scot, 
Eclipse, British Queen, Arran Comrade, Ally, King George, 
King Edward, Field Marshal, Arran Chief, Red King, 
Rhoderic Dhu, Kerr's Pink Up-to-Date, Majestic, Tinwal 

erfection, "0 

Send for full detailed list of these and other varieties, free 
On Fequest.-CROSS & CO., Elm Road House, Wisbech. 


ee 


| 


| 
i 
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Ria, 


January 29, 1927. 


PLANTS WANTED. 
ee 


ANTED, large Fig Tree, Repat eb ; 
all: midlands. State price and 
—g. J., Bo por 107, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


_— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


“a se TAIA togn 0. Ask for 
aa OULTON & PA LiD., Norwich. 


RDER Tennis Court Fencing Now.—Oom- 
lete. anome 120 ft. by M tor eno ou 
, With iro gate, d wires, ready 
for erection £34. Carriage fo statio ons in England and 
iet to Dept. m8 So.. proportion: “i & PAUL, LTD., 
Riverside Works, Norwich. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 
E can load the famous Farahin Se Red Grave Gravel 
Btation, at Male per ee BIDE Ty LTD. LED. Farnham, 


Surrey. 


KDS LOAM, best colour and fibre 
2/6 2-cwt. sample bags, carriage forward. — 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering 


EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 
rhage! rte A 6l- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rall.— 
WALKER. 


urch Hill, Camberley. 
EAF MOULD.—Very large quantity for 
sale. Sample , 8/-. Truck loads or less.— 
J. HERBERT SMIT ” Station Hill, Kidderminster. 


Á bees from century-old pasture, fine quality. 
r 1,000, free on rail at Letchworth.—GAVIN 


JONES, urseries, Letchworth, Herts. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf,weathered Lime- 


stone Rockery ry, special Red Shale for tennis courts, 
ths, etc., etc. KERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 


eighley. 


S Tak PAVING.—Orasy and 
Garden Paving, one iene; 


and other Rocks for, Flot 
ert ae 


ee pai & SONS, 


station. House coal from 23/- per ton; Welsh 
Anthracite 87/-, pit. SemAnthreae Siis red, 3oy" it: 
kle Furnace Coke, do. 
59, eB, re gg 


HEELBARROWS, ash frames, elm body, 
20” wood peel with y iron tyre; well pain 
garden size, 30/- the very best ; hundreds already 
sc sold, -GRAND NDEIELD: & SON, "J Waggon Works, Stowey, 


De vad of Labels bought ready named are 
wasted. You write Webster’s satel Catal one Pa | a 

naill; can’t fade or break. R.H.S. Trial lot 100 
50 sakos = ties, 1 nail, 10/-. /_.-—-WEBSTEB’S, 


assorted, 
6, Witheridge, De 
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FOR 
TENNIS COURTS 


GARDEN PATHS Etc. 
USE 


HARDCOURT 


Samples and Prices : 


Joseph Rowntree Village Trust 
(B'yard Dpt.) 61, Wigginton Road 


a a 
AUSTIN’S Ou stocks are grown and Apec and SPee 
SCOTCH 222°" Ñ the best varieties, in- 
SEED Ashleaf, Duke of VoL immune 
POTATOES (er Comrade, British Queen, 


Express, Witch Hill Early, Ally, 
„Great Scot, e awards a 


és | 
Tinwald 1 Perfection, Arran Council, i Bt V Mae oo cure, | 
speared Dhu. | 


Bishop, Field Marsha pH iden apie 


AUSTIN & McASLAN E] Paying finls 


The Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 i = about 
Hp- “STOURBRIDGE 


89 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C1 SAC =e 
|i o> "2 Greenhouse Boilers 
No. 8. 


Will last a 


gardener’s lifetime 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 


RALAN 


Write at once for Special Price. 
State size of house. Address, Dept 7, 


Pa j | 
ae ee ee Je W. Woop Stourbridge 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses of every description. 
T. BATH & OO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.O. 


A Great New 


National 
+% from £5 


Show 
FIRST ANNUAL 


BLACKPOOL 
FLOWER SHOW 


JULY 20™ 21° 22™ 1927 


Many Leading Growers and 
Exhibitors will occupy stands 


Spaces for Sundries and 
Appliances may be rented 


In the New Stanley Park 288 acres 
Special attention given to i 
convenience and requirements 4 


of Exhibitors 


VALUABLE CASH PRIZES 


Schedule and full information from : 


W. FOSTER, Secretary, 
Town HAL, 
BLACKPOOL. 


SILVER TROPHIES 
MEDALS and other AWARDS 


PHEALS’ of CRAWLEY 


Eminently suitable 
all Horticultural 
Purposes 


Don’t be misled by inferior imitations 
insist upon having the genuine ECLIPSE 
—the Sprayer that stands alone for 
efficiency and economy. 

The “ EcLIPsE ” can be used for Spraying, 
Disinfecting, Limewashing or Creosoting 
—and does the work better than 
machines costing more than double. 
Obtainable at all dealers, or direct. Write for 
Folder entitled ‘‘Was on Disease.” 

ECLIPSE 

SPRAYING CO., 

Dept. G, Searwood, 
Smethwick, 
Birmingham. 


TURF LOAM 


Very Fibrous Yellow Tarf Loam 


have over FIFTY YEARS’ experience 
in 

GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 
and general improvements 
One hundred and Twenty Acres of 
Nursery stocked with a first-class 
collection of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 
Fruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, Roses, Dahlias and all Garden 
requisites. 

jt would pay you to consult 

of each department and an 


Species fe on Garden Design 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 


The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 


them 


Lower Cwmtwrch, Swansea Valley 


Head Colliery Offices Lower Cwmtwrch. 


WARNING/ 


for 


Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry 
A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park CRANLEIGH, Surrey | 


BULWELL,. NOTTINGHAM... 


JANTARY 29, 1997, 


DRUMMOND'S |, 


IRISH SEED POTATOES 


CERTIFIED BY THER DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


14 28 56 112 
Ib 


Brynderi Ant DUKE OF YORK...  8/- 
ynd nthracite EPICURE s 2/6 4/9 9- 17- 


Colliery (1923) Ltd. 


DANCE ... ssa 
BRITISH QUEEN... 2/6 4/9 


Nett Cash with order. Dressing 2} x 1} in. 
Prices include packing free not returnable. 


Potatos will be sent Carriage Palid for the following 
Owner's 


additional cost, per Steamer and Rail, 

Risk Rate, to the following Stations, or any other 

Stations of an eq mileage. 
14 28 56 112 
Ib Ib D D 
1/10 2/3 3/2 4/5 


MANCHESTER A 
PIRKINGHAN ae .. 2/- 2/6 3/5 4/9 


oY 
fy eee 
op SHEFFIELD ... ... 2 
gS YORK... .. « 2/8 2/9 3/9 5/8 
í A , DERBY eee eee eee 2/- 2/6 3/5 4/9 
f LEICESTER .. ... 2/8 2/9 3/9 65/8 
2/3 2/9 3/9 5/2 


WORCESTER ... bis 

IPSWICH zh .. 2/7 8/8 4/6 6/8 

LINCOLN te sv 

CHESTER lide s. 1/6 1/0 2/6 3/6 
leased to quote special cash with order 


We will be 
rices per ton delivered to any Railway Station 
n England for Main Crop and Late Potatos. 


Catalogues Post Free on Application. 


W. DRUMMOND & SONS, LTD. 


57 & 58 Dawson Street, DUBLIN 


Patent No. 221032. 
Complete with Lance, 

2 Nozzies, 10 ft. Rub- 3 O 2 
ber Hose and Strainer. 


With Angle Bend, 32/6. 


— e wee OE o 


VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 
TIONS, ROSES, MELONS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 


warms my Greenhouse 


“The Boiler (No. 1) 
f about 2d. per day. 


nicely at a cost oO 


ave not regretted 
, Clifford, Boston 


took my fancy, and I h 
it,” writes Mr. F. G. s... 
Spa, Yorks, 26/3/26. 


The HORSE SHOE BOILER 


Complete 


Largest Manufacturers of 


Fiower Pots in the World. 


ym è t- fh eee soo. =~ o O 


Apparatus fem > 
or Boilers fe 


Royal Potteries, 


SOUTHWARK ST. LONDON, 


Ø aS iit tos E 
& Ee aN) only from fey et $ 
AF. THE BEST AND Stok ™ gia 
ee oF PY a 
Sp Appointment CHEAPEST. es i 
SPECIAL POTS Ss! . 
for Roses, Vines, Bes |B 
Clematis, Orchids, and Used in ee | 
Chrysanthemums. the R.H.S., fv ] 
Fancy Fern Pans and Botanical ; Š i G 
Bulb Bowls, and toa] 
from 3d. each. Zoological 45 Pi i 
No Waiting! Gardens, ea | y 
Ah Orders executed < : 
the same day as i i 
received. m Ih 
required ‘at have Cardee Pad mt ‘i ay vite a ve : 
for Ilustrated Price uw ae advice free A5 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD | 
CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. J 
S.E.1. à 


JANUARY 29, 1927. 


Spring Planting 


ensures Success 


AUSTRIAN PINES 2 to 3 ft. ... 20/- doz. 
DOUGLAS FIR 3 to 4 ft. ... 15/- doz. 
SCOTS FIR 2 to 2h ft. ... 15/- doz. 


Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees, Gc., &c. 
Post free on request. 


THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—- NURSERIES LIMITED —— 
Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 


EXTRA SIZE FRUIT TREES 


We have trees such as will make a 
garden quickly—being transplanted -- 
in Standards, Pyramids, Trained and 
R Cordon forms. s 
Cordon Currants and Gooseberries 
We have a nice stock of these very 
suitable for north walls and fences. 


STUART LOW CO. 
BUSH HILL PARK, ENFIELD, MIDDX. 


——— 


= BLACK CURRANT 

's the most profitable crop for large or smali 
growers. EDINA ıs the best for sturdy growth, 
finest and largest fruit, best selling, heavy and 
regular cropping, and most resistant to big 
bud. For over 25 years my stock has always 
been and is entirely free from big bud. j 

Raised and now offered ly: 
THOMAS A. SCARLETT 

22 & 23, Market St., Edinburgh (Estab. 1841). 
Extra fine selected 3-year-old bushes at the 
moderate price of 2/6 for 12; 25 or more 2d. 
each > 100 or more 14/- per 100; 1 000 or more, 
£6 per 1,000. Free on. rail, packages free. 
Prices of Scotch-grown Seed Potatoes, etc., on 
application. Sample cwt. Consul, 1}” to 24’, 
20/6. Epicure, £5 10s. per ton. Sharpe’s 
Express, £7 10s per ton, ete., sacks included. 


SEES RASC SI STATS 
10,000 EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES to CLEAR 


Guaranteed two-year old trees. Money will be 
returned in full if not as advertised. 
2 Yellow, 2 Pink, 2 Orange, 2 Scarlet, 
2 Dark Red 2 Old Gold 
The 12 grand trees, carriage paid, only 6's, or 
12 beautiful Rambler Roses, mixed colours, 
aa same price. 
In addition, with every 6/- order, we are 
iving (Free) 12 beautiful Darwin Tulips. 
Order at once, limited number only. 


ADDRESS- A, H. & A. MILLS 
4 Park View Road, WELLING, Kent. 
re EEE 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 


NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
For digging in or as a top-dressing,for Kitchen Garden 


or Herbaceous Borders. 1 cwt., 15/- E aids 9/-; 
28 Yb. 5/-; £14 10s. per ton. All Carriage Paid. 
VINE BORDER COMPOUND. 
Supplied in two grades. Coarse, for New Borders. 
Fine, for renovating Old Borders. 
1 cwt., 25/-; £24 per ton; Carriage Paid. 
For New Vine Borders: to each cart-load of good 
fibrous loam, add }-cwt. Compound and one bushel 
Stick Charcoal, and mix thoroughly. For renovating 
Old Borders: remove as much as possible of the 
surface soil without damaging the roots, and mix 
wt. Vine Border Compound with each ton of 


good fibrous loam. E 7 B 


CHARCOAL. 

Best Wood Charcoal, in sticka, 8/- bush., 14/6 5-bush. 
sack. 

Fine Dust Charcoal, 8/- bush., 14/6 6-bush. sack. 

Bags included, Carriage paid. 


PURE HORTICULTURAL BONE MEAL. 
For Vine Borders, Potting and General Horticul- 
tural Purposes. 
Best English Bone-meal, 17/6 per cwt., £17 per ton. 
1°, $° and 3” Bones, 18/- ewt., £17108. ton, carr. pd, 
These bones are prepared by a special process. 
all the fatty insoluble matter being extracted, which 
renders the bones more solubie without destroying 
the nitrogenous matter. Analysis: 4$/5° Ammonia; 
45/500 Phosphates. 
NEW HESSIAN MATS. 
Oft. x 4ft. 6in., 3/- each; 35/- dozen; carr. paid. 
NEW RUSSIAN MATS. 
Light. 17/6 per dozen, carriage paid. 
Heavy, 21/- per dozen, carriage paid. 


GARDEN SUPPLIE> AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horti- 
cultural Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. jazrznvey) Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cables —‘‘ Odontoglot, Winchmore, London” 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD., 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


X CONSERVATORIES * 


PIT FRAMES 


GREENHOUSES 


COLD FRAMES 


SUPPLIED ERECTED AND PAINTED 


—G L A Z I N G— 
REPAIRS AT LOWEST PRICES 


F.WILLIAMS & CO Enega 84 


ROBERT VEITCH & SON’S 


GARDEN SEED 
CATALOGUE & GUIDE 
for 1927 


Contains all the Best Vegetables, Choice Flower 
Seeds, Novelties and Specialities, etc., etc. 
All of Tested Growth and saved from the 
Finest Selected Strains. 


Catalogue Free on Application. 
Seed Warehouse, 54, High St., Exeter. 
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One of Farrer’s best Shrubs, 


BUDDLEIA NANHOENSIS 


a miniature, only 3-4 ft. high. Plumes of 
purple blossom, 1/6 each, 3 for 3/9, 6 for 7/- 


Carriage and packing extra. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD. 
Six Hills Nursery, STEVENAGE, Herts. 


THE WORLD’S MOST 
FAMOUS SEEDS 


i IBBS’ LARGE ILLUS- 
250,000 Seriens GRTALOGUE of PRIZE 
GARDEN SEEDS for 1927 


NOW READY. 
Send for YOUR FREE COPY O CREAT 
, 22, 30 and 31 of Catalogue for GREA 
Sce pages 3, 22.30 and ONDERFUL SPECIAL 
OFFERS and VALUABLE PRIZES. 
Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 


E. T. GIBBS FRisr Hsditey N3 
GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


ORCHIDS. 


Cean: mel proe oae. Variation. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Kindly send for Catalogue. 
JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 
Ezotie Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


TEICHER’S 


GERMAN 
STOCK SEEDS 


are the 


Best in the Market 
TRY—AND. SEE! 


Price list free of charge on application 


PAUL TEICHER 
Stock Specialist 
STRIEGAU — GERMANY 


Founded 1836 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last flity 
years at Greenwich, 39°5°. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE — 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, January 26, 
10 a.m. Bar. 80°0. Temp. 42°. Weather, Dull. 


THE Conference on the 

Culture and Manuring of 

T Itivation of Sugar Beet, which was held 
ugar Beet. 3t the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station on January 

19, should, and we hope will, mark an epoch 
in the history of Sugar Beet growing in 
this country. Although a large number of 
extremely interesting facts were brought 
to light at the Conference, the one outstanding 
fact is that the average yield of Sugar Beet 
per acre in this country, after some three 
years of experience of growing it as a farm 
crop, is no more than eight-and-a-half tons 
per acre. The lowness of this yield is a 
natural source of anxiety to the Sugar Bect 
factories and should cause no less anxiety 
among all those interested in the cultivation 
of the crop; for, according to statements 
made at the Conference, if no increase of 
yield be made before the subsidy comes to 
an end, the prospect for the Sugar Beet 
industry will be of the gloomiest. It is 
certain that the most valuable work done at 
the Conference consisted in making clear 
to what this lowness of yield is due. It 
lies, apparently, not in the quality of the 
Beet, but in the method of cultivation, 
and there is, therefore, good ground for 
believing that when farmers gain more 


Jasminum nudiflorum 8G 


experience in the cultivation of the crop 
they will be able to increase the yield by 
something like one-half as much again. A 
firm seed-bed, proper spacing of the drills 
and early singling of the plants are matters 
to which the farmer must devote more atten- 
tion than he has done in the past. In the 
eastern part of England the drills are 
often twenty-two to twenty-four inches 
apart—a heritage from Mangold cultivation 
—and this width is, according to the best 
practice, far too great. It would seem 
from figures cited at the Conference, that the 
heavier yields which have obtained in 
the west of England are due to closer spacing 
of the roots. There is ample evidence also 
to show that the proper time for singling 
the plants is the earliest moment at which 
the operation can be performed. With 
respect to the subject of growing Beet on 
ridges or on the flat, opinion was divided ; 
but we think that divisions of opinion may 
be harmoniously joined, if it be remembered 
that Sugar Beet is a plant which—both by 
its origin and its habits—requires a con- 
siderable degree of warmth during its growing 
period. We think, therefore, that the 
mot d'ordre should’ be “ ridge on cold soils 
and flat on the warm.” The very important 
subject of the manuring of the crops was also 
considered at the Conference, and it was 
extremely interesting to discover that not 
enough attention is yet given in this country 
to the time of application of fertilisers. 
Everyone who knows anything of plant 
physiology understands that the building 
up of the body of the young plant depends 
on an adequate supply in the soil of suitable 
nitrogen compounds, and that, therefore, 
and particularly in the case of a crop which 
has to be sown somewhat late after frost 
is no longer to be feared, nitrogenous 
fertilisers should be put on early. Potato 
growers have long since exploited this fact, 
and several farmers who attended the Con- 
ference claimed that by early application 
of nitrogenous fertilisers, sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda, for example, 
they had succeeded in increasing their 
vield, and declared, as we think, rightly, 
that they had no intention whatever of 
growing Sugar Beet without this cheap and 
effective aid to cropping. Of other fertil- 
isers it appears that the supply of available 
potash in the soil is peculiarly important. 
Here again, experience is in accord with 
physiological fact, for it has long been recog- 
nised that potash plays a definite, if obscure, 
part in facilitating transport of sugar to 
the storage organs of plants. In the 
light of these facts, it seems to us 
undeniable that everybody concerned in 
disseminating agricultural knowledge should 
make an immediate and strenuous effort 
to induce cultivators to put these precepts 
into practice. That done, there will still 
be time to effect further progress in yield 
by paying attention to the breeding of 
varieties suitable for the different types 
of soil and climate of this country. 


TEES 


The Controller of Horticulture.—The news 
that Mr. Lobjoit is about to resign the office of 
Controller of Horticulture in the Ministry of 
Agriculture will be received with general regret. 
Mr. Lobjoit has occupied the position of 
Controller for some six years, and during that 
time has done a great deal to advance horticul- 
tural interests. The years during which he 
has held the office were, perforce, lean years, 
and we can well imagine that it will take a 
long time for Mr. Lobjoit, after his retirement, 
to get rid of the sound of the word ‘‘ economy ” 
ringing in his ears. On the retirement of Mr. 
Lobjoit, Mr. H. V. Taylor, who has acted with 
conspicuous ability as Mr. Lobjoit’s deputy, 
is to assume control. Mr. Taylor, however, 
is to bear the title of Commissioner and not 
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of Controller; and we may be forgiven if 
we see here the thin end of the wedge of reaction. 
It was only after a long struggle that horticulture 
got itself recognised in the eyes of the Ministry 
of Agriculture as a craft in itself and not an 
elegant appendage to agriculture. Now, as 
we understand it, the rank of Commissioner 
in the Ministry is a subordinate one; and 
although, of course, all officers of the Ministry 
are subordinate to the Minister and the Per- 
manent Secretary, that amount of subordination 
is, we think, quite sufficient for the healthy exis- 
tence of anyone whose duty it should be to 
exercise forethought, imagination, energy and 
judgment in the interests of horticulture. We 
trust that our suspicions are groundless and that 
the chief representative of horticulture at the 
Ministry will continue to hold a rank which does 
not unduly subordinate him. Horticulture 
only won its present position at the Ministry 
after a sharp struggle, and could only have won 
it by justifying its claims in the eyes of the chief 
officials of the Ministry. During the years 
of Mr. Lobjoit’s controllership it has done nothing 
to forfeit that goodwill. We may, therefore, 
hope that it will continue to enjoy it and that the 
oftice of Controller of Horticulture will be kept 
in existence as an outward and visible sign 
of the Ministry’sa recognition of the importance 
of horticulture and its distinctness from agricul- 


ture. 


A Big Flower Show for Blackpool.— Doubtless 
stimulated by the great success achieved by 
Southport, Blackpool is arranging to hold 
an important flower show on July 20, 21 and 22, 
and as the energetic Corporation and towns- 
people are setting about the task of organisation 
with their usual zeal and enthusiasm, there 
appears to be no doubt that they will succeed 
in establishing another first-class flower show 
in this country. It is to be held in the new 
988-acre Stanley Park, which was opened 
only last October by the Earl of Derby, and the 
close proximity of the Italian Garden and Rose 
garden, with the tennis courts, bowling greens, 
golf course, putting green, cricket ground and 
twenty-six-acre boating lake, will undoubtedly 
form an ideal setting for the show. Committees 
have been formed and several well-known 
horticulturists have undertaken to give the 
benefit of their experience. The Mayor of 
Blackpool is President, whilst Mr. A. Blackburn, 
Corporation Parks Superintendent, has been 
elected Show Manager, and Mr. W. Foster, 
Borough Advertising Manager, is filling the 
office of Secretary. The Schedule 1s in course 
of preparation, and already four trophies, 
value one hundred guineas, twenty-five guineas 
and twenty guineas (two) have been promised. 
The Mayor is issuing an appeal for further trophies 
and prizes, and there is every indication that a 
big number will be received. Exhibitors are 
to be offered every encouragement and facility. 


Retirement of Cologne Municipal Garden 
Director.— After twenty-five years’ service with 
the City of Cologne as Director of Parks and 
Gardens, Herr Encke has retired to his native 
town of Homburg vor der Höhe to enjoy a well- 
earned rest. Previous to his appointment in 
Cologne in 1903, he was for twelve years a pro- 
fessor of horticulture at the horticultural college 
at Wildpark, near Potsdam. For the parks and 
open spaces of Cologne good has certainly come 
out of the evil of the Great War. Previously, 
Cologne was a fortress, its growth and develop- 
ment cramped by the necessary girdle of fortifica- 
tions. Now that these are béing demolished 
by direction of the Allies, ample room is being 
found for a ring of open spaces which are fast 
developing according to the plans skilfully 
prepared by Herr Encke and his colleagues, 
and in which he will doubtless continue, in 
retirement, to take the keenest interest. 
Although sixty-five years old, he is still at heart 
a young man, and his friends are convinced 
that there are many years of happy and active 
life before him. 


A Successful Gardeners’ Society— The Guildford 
and District Gardeners’ Association has no 
fewer than 1,014 members, and thus constitutes 
one of the largest associations of its kind in the 
country. A social evening, held on the 13th 
inst., was attended by nearly two hundred 
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members. The President, Alderman W. T. 
Patrick, J.P., congratulated the Association 
on having enrolled over one thousand members 
and stated that Lt. F- W. Imma had accepted 
the office of show secretary, rendered vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Tylecote last October. 


Trespass by Cattle —At the Windsor County 
Court, on Saturday, January 22, an action was 
tried in which compensation was claimed for 
damage caused to a garden by cattle. It 
appeared that while cattle belonging to a Slough 
farmer were being driven along the highway 
they rushed down a private road, broke a gate 
and fences and damaged the lawn in the garden 
of Mr. Joseph Barnett, of Eastville, Bath 
Road, Slough. For the defence, counsel argued 
that thére was no case to answer, as it was a 
risk which owners of property adjoining the 
public highway must necessarily undergo. 
The judge agreed, and, holding that negligence 
on the part of the defendant had not been 
proved, gave judgment for him. 


Assault on a Well-known Nurseryman.— 
At Wimborne, last week, a soldier was fined 
for having assaulted Mr. J. J. Kettle, the well- 
known Violet grower, at Corfe Mullen. In his 
usual public spirit, Mr. Kettle had lent, free 
of charge, one of his fields for the playing of 
& local football cup-tie and, naturally, made it 
a condition that the spectators should be confined 
to this field. A soldier was trespassing on another 
field, and when Mr. Kettle remonstrated, 
and pointed out the proper entrance, the soldier 
became very abusive and assaulted him. 


Dean Hole Memorial Medal.—As will be . seen 
on reference to our report of the annual meeting 
of the National Rose Society, the Dean Hole 
Memorial Medal has been awarded to Mr. C. C. 
Williamson, the retiring President. Mr. William- 
son is a keen amateur rosarian, and his term 
of office has been marked by great progress 


in the membership of the Society. 


L.C.C. to Oppose the Covent Garden Market 

ill.—At a meeting of the London County 
Council, on the 25th inst., the Parliamentary 
Committee recommended that petitions should 
be presented against the Bill for the removal of 
Covent Garden Market. Dr. Scott Lidgett 
said he hoped the Council would formulate a 
scheme for retaining the Foundling Hospital 


site as an open space. 


Sweet Pea Annual.— ‘Che members of the 
National Sweet Pea Society are well-served in 
the matter of their yearly publication, known as 
the Sweet Pea Annual, for it is one of the most 
interesting of all brochures published by the 
special floricultural societies. The Annual 
for 1927 is especially interesting in that it 
contains the prize essays selected from some 
twenty in competition for prizes offered by the 
Society. The first prize was awarded to the 
essay written by Mr. J. D. Dixon, Lyndhurst, 
Rotchell Park, Dumfries, who gives his experi- 
ences with Sweet Peas, and shows how his 
interest in the flower grew from his initial 
efforts in 1916, until he was successful in winning 
the cup for twelve vases in the competition for 
the blue ribbon of the local Sweet Pea world. 
Mr. Dixon tells the story of his success in growing 
his Sweet Peas in a very interesting narrative. 
The second and third prize essays are published 
in the Annual, also extracts from others. 
The frontispiece is an excellent portrait of Mr. 
J. M. Bridgeford, the President of the Society 
for the present year, and there are also portraits 
of Mr. W. Cuthbertson, who was awarded 
the Henry Eckford Memorial Gold Medal 
for 1926; Mr. F. T. Wheler, Chairman of Com- 
mittee; and Mr. J. D. Dixon, who submitted 
the first prize essay. Mr. eal acl an 
butes an article on “A Sweet Pea Show in ee 
fornia,” and an illustration shows Mr. a x : : 
son amongst a group of noted growers 2 ue 
Sweet Pea in America. The F loral Commi ih 5 
report of the trials for 1926 is uat py 
several pictures, and there is the usual elass on- 
lia of too-much-alike varieties, 


i ist, the ; 
tions li especially recommended 


and the varieties « i 
by the Floral Comuuttee for general A 
cultivation. In the audit of Sweet Peas, the 


| , t, 
variety Charming was included in 19 firs 
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17 second, and 11 third prize collections, at the 
annual show at Cheltenham, followed by 
Constance Hinton, in 18 firsts, 14 seconds, 
and 6 third prize sets; Powerscourt, in 14 
first, 17 second and 9 third prize exhibits ; 
Youth, in 16 firsts, 10 second and 8 third 
prize sets; Hebe, in 12 first, 7 second and 6 
third prize collections; and Mammoth, in 11 
first, 5 second and 3 third prize exhibits; thus 
showing these to be the six most popular 


exhibition varieties. 


Mr. H. T. Mason. — The newly-elected Pre- 
sident of the British Florists’ Federation for 
the year 1927 comes from a family which has 
for many generations followed the cultivation 
of fruits, flowers and vegetables for the London 
markets. So soon as he had finished school, 
Mr. H. T. Mason maintained the family traditions 
by entering the same kind of business and gaining 
proficiency as a cultivator. In 1894 he estab- 
lished himself at Hampton and at first devoted 
his attention to the production of Strawberries, 
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MR. H. T. MASON. 
President British Florists’ Federation, 1927. 


vegetables and a few flowers, but his great love 
for flowers gradually led to an increase in the 
extent of their cultivation until now, with 
establishments at Hampton Hill and Thorpe 
Lee, Egham, the production of flowers amount 
to about nine-tenths of the whole business, 
the chief flowers grown for market being Carna- 
tions, Roses, Chrysanthemums and bulbous 
subjects, Mr. Mason’s most important branch 
in fruit cultivation is the production of excep- 
tionally fine Cox's Orange Pippin Apples for 
market. döver since its inception, Mr. Mason 
has been a member of the Committee of the 
British Florists’ Federation, and his elevation 
to the Presidency is a tribute to the high regard 
in which he is held by his fellow members, 
to his regular attendance at meetings and his 
quietly persistent efforts on behalf of the 
Federation and the flower-growing industry. 
Mr. Mason is an enthusiastic member of the 
British Carnation Society, was Chairman of 
its Committee in 1926 and is the President 
for 1927. He has not neglected local 
affairs as he was for twelve years a member of 
the Hampton Urban District Council, Now 
that he has three stalwart sons associated 
with him in his business he has sume amount 
of leisure wherein to serve the several societies 
in which he is especially interested, and his 
many friends wish him health and a happy 
and useful ycar of oflice in the Presidency of 


the B. F. F. 
Tragic Accidents to Scottish Foresters. — 


Two accidents, both of which ended fatally, 
occurred recently in the North of Scotland. 


meeting were Mr. Uvedale 


Mr. Charles Kerr, Kintessack Village, Moray. 
shire, employed by the Forestry Commission, 
was engaged on the Culbin Sands cutting Broon 
with a shear-hook, when it slipped, and inflicted 
a revere wound on his left leg, between the kne 
and the ankle. He died three days later. 
Dr. Beaton, who attended Kerr, declares tli: 
wound was perfectly healthy, the cause of 
death, in his opinion, being due to pneumonia 
and heart failure, brought on by exposure and 
haemorrhage. The second tragedy occurred 
at Huntly, Aberdeenshire, on January 21. 


| Anumber of woodmen on the Duke of Richmond 


and Gordon’s estate were cutting trees in the 
Meadow Plantation. A large tree was being 
and when almost finished, 


sawn through, 
part of it broke away, and the workmen near 


got out of its course as speedily as possible. 
The other part of the tree which remained 
in the ground was slevered up to 4 height of 
about ten feet. One of the w en, Mr. 
James Gordon, Huntly, was standing near with 
axe uplifted to strike, when, all of a sudden, 
this part of the tree fell in his direction ani, 
striking the axe as it did so, drove it several 
inches into the poor fellow’s head. Death 
was instantaneous, for not only was his skull 
cleft, but it was fractured by the weight of the 
tree. Gordon was a highly esteemed employee 
on the Gordon-Richmond estates for many years. 


Birthdays.—Very many horticulturists 
throughout the country will remember Mr. 
Thomas Manning who, for a long period of ‘hen 
was general manager for Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons in the spacious days of the old Chelsea 
Nurseries, and will be interested to learn that 
he celebrated his ninety-fourth pint hcay 
Sunday, January 23, and is in good pee 
Another interesting personality is Mr. Peter 
Veitch, of Messrs. Robert Veitch and ain 
Exeter, who celebrates his peveniy Bn 
birthday next week, and was present at i 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society sa 
the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institutio 


on Tuesday last. 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution. 
Election.—The eighty-seventh annual meeting 
of members and subscribers to the ata 
Royal Benevolent Institution was he a 
Simpson's, Strand, London, on sda gh rie 
under the presidency of Mr. Leonar a aah 
Although the original arrangement pire Be 
twenty candidates to the benefits of ee see 
tution, it transpired that two benencia : 
had died, and as the Committee were ae 
position to place two other candidates aa 
funds, the meeting agreed to the a Sy 
of twenty-two candidates and the appom mel 
of two others, making twenty-four in fed, 
The successful candidates, with the votes Pe ag 
were: Mr. Walter Davis, 5,292; Mr. John Se 
4,763 ; Mr. Robert F. Sawford, 4,711; Mr. ae 
W. Arnold, 4,158; Mrs. Ann E. Newell, 4, T 
Mrs. Fanny Povey, 4,122; Mr. Hean Na 
Newman, 4,050 ; Mrs. Sarah A. a : a 
Mr. Henry Osman, 3,899; Mrs. para 


52; 
Sheppard, 3,803; Mr. Henry Tedder, one q 
Mr. Win. H. Robbins, 


3,628; Mr. seen 

Sleep, 3,537: Mrs. Kilza Donovan % aay 
Mr. Joen W. Liddicoat, 3,320; Mr. a 
Turland, 3,275; Mrs. Martha A. Ai Mr. 
3,218: Mr. Walter S. Coleman, 3,1 ee 
Stephen Sedgwick, 2,953 ; Mr. Charles ad Mr. 
2,877; Mrs. Harriet C. Mansey, 2,877 ; dai 
Henry W. Gray, 2,445. The ha s ae thé 
placed on the pension list ae sand Mrs. 
vad been 


Elizabeth Milliner, each of whom : 

unsuccessful during four elections. a ie 

eight candidates polled a total o will be 

votes. A full report of the proceedings 

given in our next issue. 
r „—At the 
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- directors had shown their confidence in the 


.`" > farmers as growers by deciding to double the 


capacity of three of their factories, and they 
hoped before long to adopt a similar procedure 


: at Cupar, where they had already signed contracte 


for 4,209 acres of Sugar Beet in 1927. They 
hoped soon to have 6,000 acres contracted for. 
and when they reached 8,000 acres the directors 
would seriously consider doubling the capacity 
of the Cupar factory. The Corporation made 
35,000 tons of sugar from last year’s crops 
and the acreage devoted to the crop in Scotland 
had increased from 8,000 tons in 1922 to 
128,000 tons in 1926. At Cupar factory nearly 
19,000 tons of Scottish Sugar Beet had been 
received. 

Phloxes as Bedding Plants.—The perennial 
Phlox is one of the most valuable of hardy 
flowers and suitable either for the mixed flower 
border or for massing in large beds. The illus- 
tration in Fig. 40 shows a big bed in Hyde Park 
furnished entirely with Phlox Mrs. M. van. 
Hoboken, a beautiful variety with large, soft, 
pink flowers, and of dwarf, bushy habit. 
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protection of the flora and agricultural crops 
was the Chestnut-bark disease. The disease 
had practically exterminated the native 
American Chestnut. As a direct result of the 
ravages of that disease, which came from the 
Orient, plant quarantine laws for the regulation 
of foreign plant importations were instituted 
in 1912, and two years later Canada adopted 
similar protective measures. The Blister-rust 
of Weymouth Pine was another serious forest 
disease which originated in Siberia and had 
existed in Europe for sixty-five years. Recently 
it had been found in British Columbia and the 
State of Washington, where it now threatened 


America’s greatest White Pine resources. It 


had been found that Weymouth Pines were 
subject to little or no damage from rust if 
Black Currants were not growing within a 
mile, and no other Currants or (Gooseberry 
bushes within nine hundred feet, so that by the 
elimination of the alternate plant host upon 
which the rust depended for its complete 
life cycle the very valuable White Pine might be 
preserved. p 


FIG 40.—PHLOX MRS. M. VAN HOBOKEN IN HYDE 


The large bed illustrated was one of 
the attractions in Hyde Park last season. 
The ease with which the border Phlox is ropa- 
gated and cultivated makes it everybodys 
flower, and few subjects give such a fine 
display over a long season for such little trouble 
or expense. 


Fungi as an International Problem.—This 
was the subject of a paper communicated to 
the meeting of the Botanical Society of Edin- 
burgh on Thursday of last week. The author, 
Mr. Glen Gardner Hahn, is a member of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and is at present 
de 8 out research work on forest-tree 
seases with Dr. Malcolm Wilson in the 
Mycological Department of Edinburgh Univer- 
ae € pointed out that the economic con- 

itions „resulting from the international 
distribution of sa were of such magnitude 
that they not only affected the agricultural 
ee of nations but the very lives and 
oo of the people themselves. The one 
bev stating disease more than any other which 
rought concerted action in America for the 


International Horticultural Conference in 
Vienna, 1927.—The preliminary programme of 
subjects to be discussed at the International 
Horticultural Conference to be held this year 
in Vienna has been issued, as follows: 1 (a) 
International regulations for a nomenclature 
of novelties; Starting an international register 
of novelties; (b) International agreements on 
granting certificates; Starting an international 
book of awards; (c) International agreement 
on uniform colour descriptions. 2, Horticul- 
tural experiments and methods of cultivation. 
Is it useful to annex institutes concerned with 
experimental horticulture to horticultural 
schools ? or, is it desirable to leave the former 
independent ? 3, Public horticulture; co- 
operation between the administration of the 
State and the administration of communities 

tively. 4, Development of the present 
international committee for horticultural con- 
greases into an International Office for Horti- 
cultural Congresses. 5, International agree- 
ments ee area fruit trees, 
e.g., height of trunk, eto. ; 6, Agreements 
on the organisation of the exchange of young 
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nurserymen for additional training. 7, Ques- 
tions regarding the position of horticultural 
architects, protection of the title, eto.; 8, 
Application of the results of contemporary 
investigation into the laws of inheritance 
concerning practical (a) vegetable growing, 
(b) flower growing. 9, Inquiry into the con- 
ditions of the time of flowering and of fertility 
of fruit trees. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
MONDAY, JANUARY 31 : Harrogate Horticultural 
Association’s meeting. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY | : 
Bolton Horticultural Society’s lecture; Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society’s meeting. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2: Nottingham and 
Notts. Chrysanthemum Society’s “meeting. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3 : Manchester'and North 
of England Orchid Society’s meeting. FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 4: Accrington and District Chrysan- 
themum Society’s meeting; Dundee Horti- 
tural Society’s lecture. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 
5: Blackburn and District Horticultural 


Society’s meeting. 
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“« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Mr. Warszewicz’s Orchids from South 
America.—An arrival of Orchids, via Panama 
and Chagres, by the Clyde (after a rapid passage 
of thirty-nine days from Guayaquil) from Mr. 
Warszewicz, collected on the Cordillera of 
the Andes at Quindios, is advertised by Mr. 
Stevens for sale next week. From what we 
learn, and observe by the drawings and specimens 
of some, they appear to consist of Cattleyas, 
Odontoglots, Oncids., and many other genera. 
But as Mr. Skinner, to whose charge Mr. W., 
as usual, has sent them, has not been able 
in his present family affliction, to attend to them, 
the catalogues will describe them fully when 
issued early in the week. We would only add 
that the very limited means at Mr. Wars- 
zewicz’s disposal renders it desirable that 
gentlemen who are interested in his pursuits 
should do something on this occasion to assist 
him. He has been robbed in Guayaquil of 
one hundred dollars in cash, as well as his 
collections, and has now proceeded to La Paz, 
in Bolivia, without pecuniary resources. Gard, 
Chron,, January 31, 1852, 
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members. The President, Alderman W. T. 
Patrick, J.P., congratulated the Association 
on having enrolled over one thousand members 
and stated that Lt. F- W. Imms had accepted 
the office of show secretary, rendered vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Tylecote last October. 


Trespass by Cattle.—At the Windsor County 
Court, on Saturday, January 22, an action was 
tried in which compensation was claimed for 
damage caused to a garden by cattle. It 
appeared that while cattle belonging to a Slough 
farmer were being driven along the highway 
they rushed down a private road, broke a gate 
and fences and damaged the lawn in the garden 
of Mr. Joseph Barnett, of Eastville, Bath 
Road, Slough. For the defence, counsel argued 
that there was no case to answer, as it was a 
risk which owners of property adjoining the 
public highway must necessarily undergo. 
The judge agreed, and, holding that negligence 
on the part of the defendant had not been 
proved, gave judgment for him. 


Assault on a Well-known Nurseryman. 
At Wimborne, last week, a soldier was fined 
for having assaulted Mr. J. J. Kettle, the well- 
known Violet grower, at Corfe Mullen. In his 
usual public spirit, Mr. Kettle had lent, free 
of charge, one of his fields for the playing of 
a local football cup-tie and, naturally, made it 
a condition that the spectators should be confined 
to this field. A soldier was trespassing on another 
field, and when Mr. Kettle remonstrated, 
and pointed out the proper entrance, the soldier 
became very abusive and assaulted him. 


Dean Hole Memorial Medal.— As will be . seen 
on reference to our report of the annual meeting 
of the National Rose Society, the Dean Hole 
Memorial Medal has been awarded to Mr. C. C. 
Williamson, the retiring President. Mr. William- 
son is a keen amateur rosarian, and his term 
of office has been marked by great progress 


in the membership of the Society. 


L.C.C. to Oppose the Covent Garden Market 
Bill—At a meeting of the London County 
Council, on the 25th inst., the Parliamentary 


Committee recommended that petitions should 
the removal of 


be presented against the Bill for i 

Covent Garden Market. Dr. Scott Lidgett 
said he hoped the Council would formulate a 
scheme for retaining the Foundling Hospital 


site as an open space. 


Sweet Pea Annual.- The members of the 
National Sweet Pea Society are well-served in 
the matter of their yearly publication, known as 
the Sweet Pea Annual, for it is one of the most 
interesting of all brochures published by the 
special floricultural societies. The Annual 
for 1927 is especially interesting in that it 
contains the prize essays selected from some 
twenty in competition for prizes offered by the 
Socicty. The first prize was awarded to the 
essay written by Mr. J. D. Dixon, Lyndhurst, 
Rotchell Park, Dumfries, who gives his experi- 
ences with Sweet Peas, and shows how his 
interest in the flower grew from his initial 
efforts in 1916, until he was successful in winning 
the cup for twelve vases in the competition for 
the blue ribbon of the local Sweet Pea world. 
Mr. Dixon tells the story of his success in growing 
his Sweet Peas in a very interesting narrative. 
The second and third prize essays are published 
in the Annual, also extracts from others. 
The frontispiece is an excellent portrait of Mr. 
J. M. Bridgeford, the President of the Society 
for the present year, and there are also portraits 
of Mr. W. Cuthbertson, who was awarded 
the Henry Eckford Memorial Gold Medal 
for 1926; “Mr. F. T. Wheler, Chairman of Com- 
mittee; and Mr. J. D. Dixon, who submitted 
the first prize essay. Mr. Cuthbertson contri- 
butes an article on “A Sweet Pea Show in Cali- 
fornia,” and an illustration shows Mr. Cuthbert- 
son amongst a group of noted growers of the 
Sweet Pea in America. The Floral Committec’s 
report of the trials for [926 is illustruted by 
several pictures, and there is the usual Classifica- 
tions list, the litt of too-much-alike varieties, 
and the varieties especially | recommended 
by the Floral Committee for general garden 
cultivation. In the audit of Sweet Peas, the 
variety Charming was included in 19 first, 


17 second, and 1] third prize collections, at the 
annual show at Cheltenham, followed by 
Constance Hinton, in 18 firsts, 14 seconds, 
and 6 third prize sets; Powerscourt, in 14 
first, 17 second and 9 third prize exhibits ; 
Youth, in 16 firsts, 10 second and 8 third 
prize sets; Hebe, in 12 first, 7 second and 6 
third prize collections; and Mammoth, in 11 
first, 5 second and 3 third prize exhibits ; thus 
showing these to be the six most popular 


exhibition varieties. 


Mr. H. T. Mason. — The newly-elected Pre- 
sident of the British Florists’ Federation for 
the year 1927 comes from a family which has 
for many generations followed the cultivation 
of fruits, flowers and vegetables for the London 
markets. So soon as he had finished school, 
Mr. H. T. Mason maintained the family traditions 
by entering the same kind of business and gaining 
proficiency as a cultivator. In 1894 he estab- 
lished himself at Hampton and at first devoted 
his attention to the production of Strawberries, 
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H. T. MASON. 
President British Florists’ Federation, 1927. 


MR. 


vegetables and a few flowers, but his great love 
for flowers gradually led to an increase in the 
extent of their cultivation until now, with 
establishments at Hampton Hill and Thorpe 
Lee, Egham, the production of flowers amount 
to about nine-tenths of the whole business, 
the chief flowers grown for market being Carna- 
tions, Roses, Chrysanthemums and bulbous 
subjects. Mr. Mason’s most important branch 
in fruit cultivation is the production of excep- 
tionally fine Cox's Orange Pippin Apples for 
market. iver since its inception, Mr. Mason 
has been a member of the Committee of the 
British Florists’ Federation, and his elevation 
to the Presidency is a tribute to the high regard 
in which he is held by his fellow members, 
to his regular attendance at meetings and his 
quietly persistent efforts on behalf of the 
Federation and the flower-growing industry. 
Mr. Mason is an enthusiastic member of the 
British Carnation Society, was Chairman of 
its Committee in 1926 and is the President 
for 1927. He has not neglected local 
affairs as he was for twelve years a member of 
the Hampton Urban District Council. Now 
that he has three stalwart sons associated 
with him in his business he has some amount 
of leisure wherein to serve the several societies 
in which he is especially interested, and his 
many friends wish him health and a happy 
and useful year of office in the Presidency of 
the B. F. F, ` 


__ Tragic Accidents to Scottish Foresters. -- 
Iwo accidents, both of which ended fatally, 
occurred recently in the North of Scotland. 


. at Huntly, 


Mr. Charles Kerr, Kintessack Village, Moray. 
shire, employed by the Forestry Commission, 
was engaged on the Culbin Sands cutting Broom 
with a shear-hook, when it slipped, and inflicted 
a severe wound on his left leg, between the knee 
and the ankle. He died three days later. 
Dr. Beaton, who attended Kerr, declares the 
wound was perfectly healthy, the cause of 
death, in his opinion, being due to pneumonia 
and heart failure, brought on by exposure and 
haemorrhage. The second tragedy occurred 
Aberdeenshire, on January 21, 
Anumber of woodmen on the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon’s estate were cutting trees in the 
Meadow Plantation. A large tree was being 
sawn through, and when almost finished, 
per i pais away, and the workmen near 
got out of its course as dily as possible. 
The other part of the ie which remained 
in the ground was slevered up to eight of 
about ten feet. One of the w en, Mr. 
James Gordon, Huntly, was standing near with 
axe uplifted to strike, when, all of a sudden, 
this part of the tree fell in his direction and, 
striking the axe as it did so, drove it several 
inches into the poor fellow’s head. Death 
was instantaneous, for not only was his skull 
cleft, but it was fractured by the weight of the 
tree. Gordon was a highly esteemed employee 
on the Gordon-Richmond estates for many years. 


Birthdays.— Very many horticulturists 
throughout the country will remember Mr. 
Thomas Manning who, for a long period of years, 
was general manager for Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons in the spacious days of the old Chelsea 
Nurseries, and will be interested to learn that 
he celebrated his ninety-fourth birthday on 
Sunday, January 23, and is in good health. 
Another interesting personality is Mr. Peter 
Veitch, of Messrs. Robert Veitch and Son, 
Exeter, who celebrates his seventy-seventh 
birthday next week, and was present at the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society and 
the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 


on Tuesday last. 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution. 
Election.—The eighty-seventh annual meeting 
of members and subscribers to the Gardeners’ 
Royal Benevolent Institution was held at 
Simpson’s, Strand, London, on Tuesday last, 
under the presidency of Mr. Leonard Sutton. 
Although the original arrangement was to elect 
twenty candidates to the benefits of the Insti- 
tution, it transpired that two beneficiarics 
had died, and as the Committee were in a 
position to place two other candidates on the 
funds, the meeting agreed to the election 
of twenty-two candidates and the appointment 
of two others, making twenty-four in all 
The successful candidates, with the votes polled, 
were: Mr. Walter Davis, 5,292; Mr. John Kitt, 
4,763 ; Mr. Robert F. Sawford, 4,711; Mr. Fred 
W. Arnold, 4,158; Mrs. Ann E. Newell, 4,152 ; 
Mrs. Fanny Povey, 4,122; Mr. Henry T. 
Newman, 4,050; Mrs. Sarah A. Easey, 3,911; 
Mr. Henry Osman, 3,899; Mrs. Sarah A. 
Sheppard, 3,803; Mr. Henry Tedder, 3,752; 
Mr. Wm. H. Robbins, 3,628; Mr. Gilbert 
Sleep, 3,537: Mrs. Kilza Donovan 3,522; 
Mr. Joseph W. Liddicoat, 3,320; Mr. Frederick 
Turland, 3,275; Mrs. Martha A. Woolford, 
3,218: Mr. Walter S. Coleman, 3,155; Mr. 
Stephen Sedgwick, 2,953 ; Mr. Charles Blurton, 
2,877; Mrs. Harrict C. Mansey, 2,877; and Mr. 
Henry W. Gray, 2,445. The two candidates 
placed on the pension list by the vote of the 
meeting were Mr. Uvedale Jones and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milliner, each of whom had been 
unsuccessful during four elections. The forty- 
eight candidates polled a total of 115,376 
votes. A full report of the proceedings will be 
given in our next issue. 

Scottish Sugar Beet Crop Returns.-—.At _ the 
annual dinner of Fife Agricultural Society, 
at Cupar, an important statement relative to 
the development of the Sugar Beet nue 
in Scotland was made by Mr. A. Aitkin, Agricut- 
tural Adviser to the Anglo-Ncottish Beet. oe 
Corporation. In 1912 the maximum yield ‘le 
sugar from Beet was 165 per cent. wht 
last year the highest returns at the Corpor ee i 
six factories gave 24:3 per cent. of sugar. e 
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directors had shown their confidence in the 
farmers as growers by deciding to double the 
capacity of three of their factories, and they 
ho before long to adopt a similar procedure 
at Cupar, where they had already signed contracte 
for 4,209 acres of Sugar Beet in 1927. They 
hoped soon to have 6,000 acres contracted for. 
and when they reached 8,000 acres the directors 
would seriously consider doubling the capacity 
of the Cupar factory. The Corporation made 
35,000 tons of sugar from last year’s crops 
and the acreage devoted to the crop in Scotland 
had increased from 8,000 tons in 1922 to 
128,000 tons in 1926. At Cupar factory nearly 
19,000 tons of Scottish Sugar Beet had been 
received. 

Phloxes as Bedding Plants.—The perennial 
Phlox is one of the most valuable of hardy 
flowers and suitable either for the mixed flower 
border or -for massing in large beds. The illus- 
tration in Fig. 40 shows a big bed in Hyde Park 
furnished entirely with Phlox Mrs. M. van. 
Hoboken, a beautiful variety with large, soft, 
pink flowers, and of dwarf, bushy habit. 
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protection of the flora and agricultural crops 
was the Chestnut-bark disease. The disease 
had practically exterminated the native 
American Chestnut. As a direct result of the 
ravages of that disease, which came from the 
Orient, plant quarantine laws for the regulation 
of foreign plant importations were instituted 
in 1912, and two years later Canada adopted 
similar protective measures. The Blister-rust 
of Weymouth Pine was another serious forest 
disease which originated in Siberia and had 
existed in Europe for sixty-five years. Recently 
it had been found in British Columbia and the 
State of Washington, where it now threatened 
America’s atest White Pine resources. It 
had been found that Weymouth Pines were 
subject to little or no damage frpm rust if 
Black Currants were not growing within a 
mile, and no other Currants or Gooseberry 
bushes within nine hundred feet, so that by the 
elimination of the alternate plant host upon 
which the rust depended for its complete 
life cycle the very valuable White Pine might be 
preserved. pi 


FIG 40.—PHLOX MBS. M. VAN HOBOKEN IN HYDE 


The large bed illustrated was one of 
the attractions in Hyde Park last season. 
The ease with which the border Phlox is ropa- 
gated and cultivated makes it sverybody 
flower, and few subjects give such a fine 
display over a long season for such little trouble 
or expense. 


Fungi as an International Problem.—This 
was the subject of a paper communicated to 
the meeting of the Botanical Society of Edin- 
burgh on Thursday of last week. The author, 
Mr. Glen Gardner Hahn, is a member of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and is at present 
Carrying out research work on _ forest-tree 
diseases with Dr. Malcolm Wilson in the 
Mycological Department of Edinburgh Univer- 
a, > He pointed out that the economic con- 
di ions resulting from the international 
istribution of fungi were of such magnitude 
that they not on y affected the agricultural 
Nita dpa of nations but the very lives and 
de marss of the people themselves. The one 
p vastating disease more than any other which 

rought concerted action in America for the 


International Horticultural Conference in 
Vienna, 1927.—The preliminary programme of 
subjects to be discussed at the International 
Horticultural Conference to be held this year 
in Vienna has been issued, as follows: 1 (a) 
International regulations for a nomenclature 
of novelties; Starting an international register 
of novelties; (b) International agreements on 
granting certificates; Starting an international 
book of awards; (c) International agreement 
on uniform colour descriptions. 2, Horticul- 
tural experiments and methods of cultivation. 
Is it useful to annex institutes concerned with 
experimental horticulture to horticultural 
schools ? or, is it desirable to leave the former 
independent ? 3, Public horticulture; co- 
operation between the administration of the 
State and the administration of communities 
respectively. 4, Development of the present 
international committee for horticultural con- 

into an International Office for Horti- 


gresses 
cultural Congresses. 5, International agree- 
ments concerning commercial fruit trees, 


8.9g., height of trunk, stocks, eto. ; 6, Agreements 
on the organisation of the exchange of young 
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nurserymen for additional training. 7, Ques- 
tions regarding the position of horticultural 
architecta, protection of the title, etc.; 8, 
Application of the results of contemporary 
investigation into the laws of inheritance 
concerning practical (a) vegetable growing, 
(b) flower growing. 9, Inquiry into the con- 
ditions of the time of flowering and of fertility 
of fruit trees. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week. 
Monpay, JANUARY 31: Harrogate Horticultural 
Association’s meeting. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY | : 
Bolton Horticultural Society’s lecture; Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society’s meeting. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2: Nottingham and 
Notts. Chrysanthemum  Society’s “meeting. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3: Manchesterand North 
of England Orchid Society’s meeting. FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 4: Accrington and District Chrysan- 
themum Society’s meeting; Dundee Horti- 
tural Society’s lecture. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 
5: Blackburn and District Horticultural 


Society’s meeting. 


« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Mr. Warszewicz’s Orchids from South 
America.—An arrival of Orchids, via Panama 
and Chagres, by the Clyde (after a rapid passage 
of thirty-nine days from Guayaquil) from Mr. 
Warszewicz, collected on the Cordillera of 
the Andes at Quindios, is advertised by Mr. 
Stevens for sale next week. From what we 
learn, and observe by the drawings and specimens 
of some, they appear to consist of Cattleyas, 
Odontoglots, Oncids., and many other genera. 
But as Mr. Skinner, to whose charge Mr. W., 
as usual, has sent them, has not been able 
in his present family affliction, to attend to them, 
the catalogues will describe them fully when 
issued early in the week. We would only add 
that the very limited means at Mr. Wars- 
zewicz’s disposal renders it desirable that 
gentlemen who are interested in his pursuits 
should do something on this occasion to assist 
him. He has been robbed in Guayaquil of 
one hundred dollars in cash, as well as his 
collections, and has now proceeded to La Paz, 
in Bolivia, without pecuniary resources. Gard 
Chron,, January 31, 1852, 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley, Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Sophronitis grandiflora.—The more forward 
plants of this most delightful Orchid have 
commenced to expand their scarlet flowers 
and will remain in bloom for a considerable 
time. ‘This Orchid should be grown in 
quantity as the vivid colour brightens the cool 
house at this season considerably. Water 
should be given the roots whenever they become 
dry, as the plants are not capable of withstanding 
a prolonged season of drought. Repotting is 
best deferred until roots commence to develop 
from the immature pseudo-bulbs. This Orchid 
thrives best suspended near the roof-glass at the 
warmer end of the cool house, with a free 
circulation of air. 


_ Laelia pumila.—This charming little plant 
is another that may have attention should the 
compost be decomposed, so soon as fresh 
root-action is evident. Many Orchids deterior- 
ate through being allowed to remain in a decayed 
compost too long; it is much better to repot 
them than allow them to deteriorate for want 
of fresh rooting material. Osmunda fibre 
is the most suitable material in which to grow 
this Orchid, and shallow pans the best recep- 
tacles, as all these small-growing plants are best 
suspended so that they may be exposed fully 
to light and air. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CROCKFORD, Gardener to THE RT. HON. LORD 
WAVERTRER, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Early Potatos.— Arrange to have a succession 
of new Potatos from plants grown in pots, 
heated pits and frames. The pots should be 
ten inches or eleven inches in diameter and well 
crocked. The compost for growing Potatos 
should be of a friable, open nature, consisting 
of loam, three parts, leaf-mould, two parts 
and old hot-bed or old Mushroom bed manure, 
one part. Sprinkle the materials with soot 
before mixing them. About half fill the pots 
with the compost and place three tubers therein 
and allow only one strong shoot to develop on 
each set; four tubers should be placed in each 
of the large-sized pots. Cover the sets with 
three inches of the compost, which should be 
only slightly firmed. A suitable place in which 
to grow these early Potatos is an early vinery 
or Peach house that has been started, for they 
do not need a high temperature. When the 
shoots have grown about eight to nine inches 
long a top-dressing should be given, and so soon 
as the new tubers have formed, a weekly watering 
with liquid manure will prove very beneficial. 
Choose early-maturing varieties, also those that 

roduce short haulm. Where heated pits and 
rames are available for growing this vegetable, 
use a somewhat similar compost as recommended 
for pot culture. Plant each tuber at least 
twelve inches apart. When the top growth 
commences, endeavour to keep it as sturdy as 
possible and top-dress the roots when the haulm 
is sufficiently advanced. Water the soil 
sparingly until growth becomes active. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Gloxinias.—If early flowers are desired, a 
batch of last year’s seedling tubers may be 
started into growth. Place the tubers in boxes 
containing Jeaf-mould and sand and start them 
in a warm temperature. When they are growing 


freely place them in the receptacles they are to 
flower in. Gloxinias thrive best in a brisk 


temperature. 
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Hippeastrums.— Bulbs of Hippeastrums that 
have been resting for the past three months 
may be started into growth at will. It is not 
always advisable to start the whole of the plants 
at the same time, it being best to arrange 
for them to flower in batches at intervals. 
It is important in growing early Hippeastrums 
to select those that ripened their growths satis- 
factorily last autumn, and these, in all proba- 
bility, will not require repotting, for this bulbous 
plant resents frequent disturbance at the roots. 
The selected plants should be well soaked in 
luke-warm water in order to wet the whole 


of the soil and roots thoroughly. After soaking 


them they should be turned out of their recep- 
tacles and the drainage put in order. Remove 
as much of the old top soil as possible without 
damaging the roots, and substitute a rich, 
sweet compost. These early plants will send 
up their flower stalks with more freedom 
if grown over bottom heat from a bed of leaves. 
With this treatment, very little water will be 
required at the roots until such time as the flower 
spikes begin to develop and some leaf growth is 
made. The whole of the collection will need 
attention within the next few weeks; should 
any plants require repotting, use as small a 
receptacle as possible. Seedlings raised last 
year and kept growing through the winter 
may require larger receptacles, and now or within 
the next few weeks will be a suitable time to 
repot them. Use a rich, open compost to which 
bone-meal has been added. 


Imantophyllum (Clivia).—Plants that have 
been grown in cool conditions and on the dry 
side may now be watered and placed in more 
warmth to have them in flower at an 
early date. I strongly recommend arranging 
for a few plants to be divided and repotted 
each year; this will keep the collection 
in a healthy, flowering condition. Clivias 
flower best when the roots are restricted in a 
small space, and they must be fed liberally 
with liquid manure during their season of active 
growth. Seedlings raised last year should be 
kept growing and given more root space when 
necessary. 


_Cinerarias.—The earliest plants of greenhouse 
Cinerarias will soon be developing their flowers 
and now that their receptacles are filled with 
roots they will require examining frequently 
with regard to watering. Stimulants may be 
given more freely than hitherto and at an 
increased strength. If it is desired to hasten 
the development of the flowers, the plants may 
be grown in a somewhat warmer house than 
hitherto, but it should always be remembered 
that the Cineraria is a cool greenhouse plant. 
Later batches should be grown under cool 
conditions, using only suflicient  fire-heat to 
exclude frost. Aphis should be kept under 
control by light fumigations or spraying with 
an insecticide on frequent occasions, until 
the flowers expand. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Plums on Walls.—If the pruning and regulating 
of the branches of these trees have not yet been 
done, complete the work before the buds 
begin to develop. Established trees require 
much the same kind of pruning as the Cherry. 
Shorten all side-shoots of last scason’s growth 
and those not required for extension to within 
a few plump buds. If the walls are not yet 
completely furnished with the tree, allow the 
leader to extend quite twelve to fifteen inches 
at each years pruning until the whole of the 
space is filled. The finest Plums are generally 
produced on two-year-old wood, therefore a 
few young shoots should be retained at intervals 
and secured to the walls where there is room 
between the older branches, See that the ties 
and fastenings do not compress the shoots and 
that the nail heads do not come in contact with 


. the bark, as both may cause mimming. Trecs 


that have borne freely for several years should 
be given a top-dressing of suitable compost 
after removing some of the exhausted surface 
soil, All young trees growing too strongly 
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to be fruitful should have their roots lifte; 
and replanted, mixing plenty of lime rubbk , 
with the staple. 


Orchard Trees.—Trees in orchards should b 
pruned more or less annually. Any which may 
have been neglected and become crowded with 
useless wood should be thinned of some ai 
the branches before the buds are far advanced. 
Remove all interlacing branches and spray wood 
in the interior parts of the tree to allow light ° 
and air to enter freely. Two operators should ! 
undertake the pruning of large trees, one on 
the ground to direct the pruner as to which 
branches to remove. After the pruning is | 
finished, remove all the prunings from the ground 
and, in suitable weather, spray the trees with 
an alkali wash or some other suitable specific. 
The old practice of dressing the trees with lime | 
is to be recommended if the stems are covered ' 
with lichen, etc. American blight has been 
very prevalent here during the past two or three 
seasons, notwithstanding repeated dressings | 
with various specifics. I have not used carbo- 
krimp but hope to do so this season. 


=_ 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Figs.—If the trees are in pots and the latter 
plunged in bottom-heat, a mean temperature 
of 75° should be maintained by turning the 
fermenting materials on frequent occasions 
and adding fresh dung and leaves as is necessary. 
The roots should be fed with clear diluted 
liquid manure warmed to 80°. As growth 

roceeds, pinch the shoots at the fifth or sixth 
eaf, remove all useless spray growth, and tie 
such shoots as are necessary to make a well- 
balanced head. ‘The temperature in later houses 
containing trained trees which have been 
started should be increased to 60° on mild 
nights, and 70° to 75° by day with sunheat. 
Water the roots with water warmed to 80 
and syringe the trees regularly. Keep late 
houses cool by ventilating freely ; the starting 
of the trees into growth will be governed by the 
absence or presence of fire-heat. Short, stout 

ieces of wood with good terminal buds may now 
be inserted as cuttings ; remove the lower bud 
to prevent suckers from developing and plunge 


the pots in bottom-hcat. 


Winter Cucumbers.—The mild weather of 
early January was highly favourable to the 
development of Cucumbers without the aid of 
excessive fire-heat. Autumn-raised plants are 
looking extremely well and will no doubt give 
a good supply of fruits when they will be most 
valuable. The syringe may be used more freely 
for damping the walls and other available 
spaces in bright weather, but guard against 
damping the pipes when they are very sen 
The plants should not be pinched too har 
for the present, but the shoots may be eat 
atajoint in front of a fruit promising to aie 
Young shoots may be trained in thinly an 
divested of superfluous female and all Aey 
flowers. By daily attention to small deta) F 
including feeding the roots with warm, dilute 
liquid manure and applying light, rich, AP 
dressings as often as the roots appear on the 
surface, insects and mildew will make no progr ae 
and although the growth may be 4 little r 
for some time, it will be fresh and ne 
The bottom-heat should range about 65° to 
at night, and 75° to 80° by day, the maximu i 
amount of warmth to be obtained with sun-heat. 

Spring Cucumbers.—Stout, young, pien 
are of great importance, and with more light an 
sun-heat a greater amount of moisture mT 
given the young plants that were PA 
on mounds of soil. Pinch out the points oes 
shoots when they reach the top of the tre a 
and stop the lateral shoots at each first or a 
joint, as they continue to grow. Pr 
plants at night from cockroaches until o 
are well-established, and do everything re 
encourage the young plants to grow. aa E 
roof-glass with mats in severe weather. a 
more seeds according to requirements A ; 
germinate them in a temperature of 65° to 


and a bottom-heat of 75°. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Jonn Courts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Liliaums.—Complete the work of planting 
Liliums so soon as possible, for the bulbs suffer 
quickly if left exposed to the air for some 
considerable time. If, for any reason, it is 
impossible to plant the bulbe, they should be 
laid in boxes or trays and kept covered with 
leaf-soil or fibre, or, if desired, they may be 
placed in pots and planted in their permanent 
quarters when they have started into growth. 
If this is done, they should be stood at the foot 
of a wall and covered with leaf-soil or fibre. 
In growing Liliums free drainage is one of 
the most important cultural details, and if 
the soil is not well drained, special sites and 
compost should be prepared for all but the very 
easily-grown species and varieties, such as 
L. Martagon and its varieties, L. Hansonii, 
L. croceum L. umbellatum L. chalcedonicum 
and L. elegans and its varieties all of which 
will succeed in a medium, well-drained loam. 
Lilium auratum and its varieties should be 
grown in a stony, well-drained compost free 
from lime, while many of the smaller and 
choicer species, as represented by L. rubellum 
L. japonicum, L. Parryi, L. Grayi and L. 
Farreri, enjoy a light compost mixed with plenty 
well-decayed leaf-soil; in a light, free soil. 
L. Farreri extends by underground stolons 
and soon makes a perfect mat of growths. 
In planting Liliums it is important to surround 
the bulbs with plenty of clean, sharp sand. 
Where a collection of Liliums is grown, the stock 
should be maintained by means of seedlings, 
or, failing seeds, scale leaves should be used 
as a means of increase. 


ew 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Aysrhire. 


Adiantums.—The present is a suitable time 
to repot many kinds of Ferns, which are usually 
grown ın a warm house. Where the system 
of resting one half of the stock of Adiantums 
has been followed, the crowns of the rested 
plants are bristling with young fronds, a sure 
sign that root-action has commenced. If large 
specimens are desired, either for exhibition 
or house decoration, and the pots they are 
occupying are large enough, it may be sufficient 
to remove a quantity of the surface soil and sub- 
stitute a compost of good loam, leaf-soil, 
sand and mortar-rubble. If, hgwever, the plants 
are still in comparatively small pots they should 
be shifted into receptacles that will permit of 
at least one inch of soil being y placed 
round the existing ball of roots, using similar 
apon ee oe wended for top- ing. 

nerease of stock is readily accomplished b 
dividing the plants into “amall pieces andl 
placing the latter in three-inch pots; these 
small plants will be found very useful for furnish- 
ing the front of the stages, etc. During the 
growing season, when the pots are again well- 
eh with roote, frequent applications of diluted 
age manure and soot-water will favour 
ae even pent of dark green, luxuriant 


op eke Where large Leeks are desired during 
e early autumn, seeds should be sown now in 
a box containing rich soil, and germinated 
in a temperature of 50° to 55°. Cover the seeds 
ae & quarter-of-an-inch deep, a little more 
will do no harm, and so soon as the seedlings 
Spponr keep them as Sturdy as possible by 
ong them to the light. When the second 

is developing the plants should be pricked 
ne angi ve ea small pots or in boxes of 

, about t i part i 

a selection of the stro pe e PS oe 
and potted up according to 


a check by transferrin 
ng them to larger pots as 
rele) until planting time, which is usually 
wards the end of May, when they should be 


important in the young stages to keep the plants 
erect by means of small stakes. i j 


Brassicas, etc.—Make sowi of the various 
members of the Brassica family, either in cold 
frames or in boxes in a cool house, and among 
these, Brussels Sprouts for early use, early and 
late Cauliflowers, and early and late Cabbages 
are the most important. Sow the seeds very 
thinly, as the vitality of the young plants 
is quickly decreased when they are crowded 
in the seed-box or bed ; black-leg and damping- 
off diseases would be less prevalent were this 
rule always observed. So soon as the seedlings 
are showing their first pair of leaves they should 
be pricked out into good soil in cold frames and 
grown on sturdily until the time for planting 
arrives, when they may be lifted with good balls 
of soil and roots and planted in their permanent 
quarters. Sowings of Lettuces and Parsley 
may also be made under similar conditions 
to provide early supplies of these vegetables. 


Fruit-houses.—Vineries in which fire-heat is 
not used should be closed in order to give 
the plants as long a season of growth as possible. 
These houses, having been cleansed and made 
ready and fully ventilated, may require damping 
each day in bright and sunny weather, but do 
not saturate the border at this stage. Once the 
ventilators have been closed they should not be 
opened again unless the temperature rises 


FIG. 41.—SYRINGODEA PULCHELLA. 


above 95°, which is not likely to happen in 
northern gardens until near the end of March, 
by which time the young growths will be well- 
advanced, and air may be admitted as found 
necessary. 

Seed-sowing.—It is early yet for sowing 
many kinds of flowers, but those which are known 
to require a long period in the seed-pan before 
the seedlings are ready for pricking off may be 
sown first. Among other plants raised from 
seeds sown at this time are Begonias, Gloxinias 
and Gesneras. Care is necessary with these 
minute seeds to ensure that they are not covered 
deeply and that they are equally distributed 
over the surface of the soil in the pot or pan. 
Probably the best method with small seeds of 
the kinds mentioned is to fill the pan in the ųsual 
way, provide plenty of drainage, and after 
making the surface firm and smooth, to water 
the pan liberally, and when the soil is still moist 
to sow on the surface, completing the work by 
pressing the soil firmly again. If a further 
covering is desired the surface may be covered 
lightly with silver sand, but as most growers 
cover their pans of small seeds with glass and 
paper this is not absolutely necessary. 


BULB GARDEN. 


SYRINGODEA PULCHELLA (Hook.). 


Tas delightfully dainty little bulbous plant 
is a member of the Natural Order Iridaceae 
or Rainbow Flowers, and takes the place in 
South Africa of the Crocus of the northern 
hemisphere. Some eight or nine species are 
known, all of which are confined to South Africa, 
mainly on the mountains of the more arid 
districte of Cape Colony. The species under 
consideration (S. pulchella (Fig. 41), krona 
in short grass in open, exposed, rocky places, 
on the Sneew Berg, Graaff Reinet Division, 
Cape Colony, at various elevations up to 4,500 
feet, and is subjected to over 20° of frost for 
short periods in its native habitat, so should 
require but little protection in the south of 
England. 

The root-stock is a globular corm about half- 
an-inch in diameter, with a thick, dull brown 
skin. The leaves, which number from four to 
six, are extremely slender, in fact, almost 
bristle-like, and from three to five inches long, 
curving gracefully outwards, overtopping the 
flowers. One or two beautiful blossoms are 
produced from the centre of each tuft of bristly, 
deep green leaves; their tubes are slender, 
as much as two inches in length, slightly curved 
or perfectly straight, very pale lilac in colour. 
The perianth is deeply divided into six wedge- 
shaped segments each being notched into two 
lobes at its tip, and are of a pale purple or lilac 
tint. The anthers are yellow and the filaments 
white. The blossoms, when fully expanded, 
measure from three-quarters to one inch across. 

The corms should be planted during the month 
of March in the rock garden, in the sunniest 
spot available, in a pocket of rich, well-drained, 
sandy loam, covering them with about two inches 
of soil; they require plenty of water when in 
full growth, and should not be allowed to become 
dust-dry when at rest. A sheet of glass placed 
overhead when the corms are at rest will help 
to ripen them and give some protection from 
severe weather. f 

Syringodea pulchella is a very charming 
subject for the alpine house, where its fragile 
blossoms last longer in a decorative condition 
than they do in the outdoor garden. A. W. D. 


BOG GARDEN. 


Tue beauty and interest of a water garden 
is greatly enhanced by a well-kept grass bank 
in which may be planted at intervals of a few 
feet such bog and moisture-loving plants as 
Senecio clivorum, two-and-a-half feet; Iris 
aurea, four feet; I. Monspur, four feet; I. 
Shelford Giant, five to six feet; I. orientalis, 
four to five feet ; I. Kaempferi, in many shades 
of beautiful colours, three ft.; I. Pseudacorus 
in yellow and white, four to five feet; Lythrum 
Rose Queen, four feet; Astilbe Arendsii in 
variety; A. Davidsii, Spiraea Aruncus, 8. 
venusta ; S. gigantea, from three feet to six feet 
(a very effective plant); Trollius in variety ; 
Mimulus, in variety; Saxifraga peltata, with 
large, bronzy, peltate leaves and corymbs of 
white flowers (a very showy waterside plant) ; 
Rodgersia podophylla, a handsome foliage 
plant, the large, peltate leaves on stout stalks, 
three feet high, assuming a coppery-bronze 
colour with age; Gunnera manicata and G. 
scabra, both handsome plants with gigantic 
leaves on stout stalks; Primulus in variety ; 
also the Royal Fern, Osmunda regalis in variety, 
and Nephrodium (syn. Lastrea) Thelypteris, 
a pretty waterside Ferns. 

any may venture on the hardy Cypripedium 
Calceolus, C. pubescens and C ankan haan. 
and hardy species of Orchids and Habenaria for 
the more shady parts; these Orchids. grow 
splendidly in damp peat and sand. 

There is an abundance of grass-like plants 
and Reeds which are indispensable for the bog 
garden and waterside planting. They give a trop- 
ical effect to the surroundings, especially the taller 
Bamboos, which do well when planted in 
positions sheltered from high winds. W. L. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 


SWEET PEAS. 


Ir not already done, Sweet Peas should be 
sown in pote or boxes for planting out in beds 
or borders, or for planting in the reserve garden 
for furnishing a supply of cut flowers. The 
seeds should be dressed with red-lead, or pro- 
tected in some other way from the attacks of 
mice. Thef ground in which the seedlings 
are to be planted should be repared now, 
if not already done, and the addition of good 
loam is very important in the case of r, 
sandy soils. Sweet Peas, sown out-of-doors 
during the autumn, should be protected from 
sparrows and slugs; they should also have 
some timely support, small sprays of Hazel 
being excellent for the purpose. 


RANUNCULUS. 


ALTHOUGH the corms of Ranunculus may be 
lanted during the autumn, I have always 
ound it best to defer planting them until the 

beginning of February, unless the garden is 
in a very favoured part and the soil light and 
warm. 

The beds or borders should be well-drained, 
and in cold, low-lying situations should be 
raised above the general level. It is an advant- 
age to have the beds or borders dug and well 
manured some time before planting. The 
claw-like roots should be set carefully about 
four inches or five inches apart in drills made 
about three inches deep. On cold, heavy soils 
it is advisable to surround the roots with clean, 
sh sand. Ranunculuses are usually offered 
a hee sections, viz., Persian, French and 
Turban varieties, and while they are all beautiful 
I have found the French varieties most useful 
for furnishing cut flowers, and am surprised 
the plants are not more generally grown for 


this purpose. J. Coutts. 


TWO PRETTY BEDS. 


One of the most charming effects I noticed 
in the flower garden last spring was an oval 
bed of Phlox canadensis, interplanted with 
Darwin Tulip Farncombe Sanders. The rich 
scarlet flame-colour of the Tulips towering 
above the light green foliage and Plumbago-blue 
flowers of the Phlox appealed strongly to me. 
The Tulips seemed to be in graceful harmony 
with the slender, though abundant growth of 
the Phlox. 

Another artistic combination of flowers 
I observed last season was provided by planting 
Kniphofia aloides grandiflora with Galtonia 
candicans, both autumn-flowering subjects and 
highly attractive when planted in bold groups. 
The scarlet pokers blended beautifully with 
the bell-shaped, snow-white flowers of the 
Galtonias. 

For an autumn display both these flowers 
may be planted during the early spring, and they 
will revel in good, sandy loam. Plant the 
Galtonias four inches deep and nine inches apart. 


AEE ME mS 
HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


SCHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA MRS. HEGARTY. 

ScHizosTYLIs coccinea, the Kaffir Lily, 
is a handsome Iridaceous plant, a native of 
South Africa, and valued because, when planted 
in a suitable position, it produces its scarlet 
coloured flowers in the late autumn and winter. 

The variety under notice is even more beautiful 
than the type, the flowers being of a delicate 
pink colour, and larger. 

The plant succeeds well in a warm, well- 
drained, south border, and is suitable for planting 
at the foot of a wall. aes 

Propagation is readily effected by dividing 
the plants in spring, and planting portions, 
each having five or six shoots, in well-prepared 
soil at a distance of nine inches apart. A 


liberal*amount of peat or leaf-mould should be 
included in the soil, which should be a rather 


sandy nature. ; 
When the flowers are developed to perfection 


they are valuable for use as cut blooms. 
Everett, 


T. H 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


TOP-DRESSING ALPINES. 


Many alpine plants are benefited by an 
annual top-dressing of fine soil worked in among 
the shoots, and this may be applied now. `The 
compost used should be of an open, gritty charac- 
ter, for if composed of close, heavy materials, 
1t may cause many plants to damp off. 

Pockets of worn-out soil should be refurnished 
with fresh compost, and positions prepared for 
special plants; many rock garden plants have 
roots out of all proportion to their top growth, 
and such planta require a deep root-run; a 
depth of three feet is not too much for many 
of them. The compost in which such plants 
are grown may be composed very largely 
of small stones and gritty material, which nearly 
approximates to their natural conditions, 
and conserves moisture much longer during 
dry weather. J. C. 


EUONYMUS KEWENSIS. 


_ It is believed that this curious little shrub 
ig a very dwarf form of Euonymus radicans, 
but as it does not appear to have flowered, 
that point must remain somewhat obscure. 

E. kewensis is, at any rate. quite unique. 
It seems to be naturally prostrate, making a 
close-set tangle of leaves and branches no more 
than a couple of inches in height, though it 
will sometimes mound itself into a conical 
heap of leaves and stems. But if it is within 
reach of a convenient rock or other small shrub 
some of its branches will often ascend these, 
thus showing a propensity to climb. | 

The foliage is evergreen, and the ovate leaves 
of a dark green relieved by veinings of a lighter 
shade. These are about half-an-inch long 
and half as wide; the margins are a little 
decurved and often slightly toothed. For- 
tunately, this interesting plant seems to be 
quite hardy in a light, stony soil. It was 
introduced by Sargent from Japan in 1893. J. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


aad 


GARDENIAS. 


THESE useful shrubs, with deep, shining green 
leaves, the flowers of which are so delightfully 
fragrant and valuable for hand and buttonhole 
bouquets, should be grown wherever accommo- 
dation oan be found for them. 

G. florida and its varieties, Fortunei and 
radicans, are well-known and are the best for 
supplying cut blooms. They require a stove 
temperature and thrive in an open compost 
consisting chiefly of fibrous loam and peat. 
The plants should be repotted annually until 
they have attained a large size, when every other 
year will suffice. 

Young plants produce the finest flowers, 
but large, old specimens are more valuable 
for the production of blooms in quantity, 
and should be grown so long as they can be 
maintained in health and vigour. 

A moist atmosphere and frequent syringings 
during the growing season are essential details 
of cultivation. The plants should be kept 
free from mealy-bug and scale insects, to the 
attacks of which they are very susceptible. 

By growing plants in successional batches 
they may be had in flower during most of the 
year without great difficulty. Propagation 
is effected by cuttings of young shoots taken with 
a heel, inserted in sandy soil and rooted in brisk 
bottom-heat. 


EUCHARIS AMAZONICA. 


Tus lovely Amaryllid is one of S 
beautiful of all white-flowering e fee 
glistening, wax-like flowers standing out with 
remarkable refinement. 

Although it may be had in flower at almost 
any period of the year with judicious manage- 
ment, it is as a winter-flowering subject that 
it claims most attention. To have it in perfecton 
during the winter it is necessary to grow the 
plants on in a brisk temperature during the 
summer, when they should receive liberal 
supplies of water and enjoy the advantage of 


growth is completed in late summer they may be 
given somewhat cooler conditions fora month 
or two and kept rather drier at the roote 
but not so dry as to cause flagging. This will 
give the plants a good rest and when they are 
again afforded more heat and moisture they will 
soon begin to throw up their flower spikes 
and remain in beauty for a considerable period 

A suitable compost for this Eucharis consists 
of three parts good, fibrous loam and one part 
rotted manure, with sufficient sharp sand 
to render it porous. i 

Propagation is effected by division of the bulbe, 
which increase rapidly under generous treat. 
ment. The Eucharis is susceptible to the attacks 
of scale, mealy bug and thrips, but the broad, 
smooth leaves make it comparatively easy to 
keep them free from these pests. The most 
injurious pest is the Eucharis mite, but under 
good cultivation this seldom becomes a serious 
menace to the plants. A. P. C. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
THE MODERN SINGLE CHRYSANTHE. 
MUM. 


AT exhibitions where single Chrysanthemums 
are shown well the visitor is first attracted by the 
variety Molly Godfrey and its forms Bronze Molly, 
Red Molly and Susan. Then, perhaps, Phyllis 
Cooper and Sandown Radiance appeal next, 
and after these such sorts as Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, 
Mrs. T. Hancock, Reginald Godfrey and Isabel 
Felton for their large size. Others like Catriona 
have too prominent centres or discs, and others 
may appear to have been made single by pulling 
away superfluous florets. The most perfect 
of all, those of the Mensa type, have somewhat 
small flowers with discs out of proportion. 
If the above estimate of popular exhibition 
single Chrysanthemums be correct, there is 
considerable room for improvement. The 
system of stopping the points of the plants 
in spring is prevalent with growers, and this has 
undoubtedly contributed to the defects that 
have been mentioned, more particularly the 
one of the flowers coming too double, and another 
which has not been named, i.e., the foliage 
near the bloom developing over large. Many o 
the flowers of single varieties, if from early buds, 
will throw blooms that are nearly double. 

A successful method of growing singles 
is to root the cuttings in January or February 
and, when ready, pot the plants in pairs, and 
subsequently treat them as one plant The 
growth is allowed to develop and branch at 
will and then thinned according to. the sıze 
of the pot the plant is finally grown in. From 
the one branching there is usually a sufficiency 
of stems to carry from eight to a dozen blooms 
toa pot. It is found that the central branches 


of certain varieties develop too much vigour 
and when thinning is done it is well to begin 
which not only 


with these extra strong shoots, A 
furnish comparatively coarse blooms, but preven 
the others from growing evenly. ; 
The shoots of many single varieties grown ra 
a natural way rise to a considerable heig 


before the bud, which is followed by branching, 
forms; and when this occurs the grower 
looks forward to the next bud, as being near 
the terminal, and it is then he nea 
securing the more characteristic flower. i ca 
best kind of growth is that hardened by 3 
potting, allowing the plants plenty of spei 
through the season and feeding them moderately 


with stimulants. 

From the aspect of the cut-flower pratt 
the singles have, with few ety en i 
wanting in substance of floret, and thus this Dae 
of the flower has been not nearly so much od 
evidence for market purposes as uD hytlis 
varieties are likely to be in the future. z be a 
Cooper and Sandown Radiance have see pie 
very popular with florists, and the intro ae 
of Absolute brought perfection somewhat P ate 

This and Laddie are remarkable for the pi f 
quality of the blooms although they n á 
trifle small. If the size of these i oe 
Chrysanthemums was improved and the co = far 
more varied they would become very PoP 


with the general public. H. S. 
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Awarded 
200 GOLD MEDALS 
and SILVER CUPS 
including the R.H.S. 
Gold -Medal and the 
Shrewsbury Vase. 


i 

i A fine vase } 

Beautifully | of Webbs’ | 
Ilustrated | Giant | 
Catalogue : [vender : 
Post Free. | Sweet Pea | 


WEBB & SONS, LIMITED 
STOURBRIDGE. Post Free 
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Collectionsof Seeds 


VEGETABLES 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 12/6, 21/-, 
42/-, 63/-. Exhibition Collection (26 vars.) 10/6 


FLOWERS 3/-, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6, 21/-, 42/- 


Post Free. List of contents on request 


GARDEN PEAS 12 quarts, 12 fine sorts, 35/- 
6 quarts, 6 fine sorts, 18/- ; 6 pints, 6 fine sorts, 
10/- ; 4 pints, 4 fine sorts, 7/6. For succession 


SWEET PEAS 12 fine named vars. 6/-, smaller 
packets 3/-, 18 fine named vars. 10/-. Special 
‘colour plate °’ collection, 12 finest named vars. 8/6 


CATALOGUE 
of all 
Seeds, Fertilisers &c. 
for 


Gardens and Lawns, 
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FLOWER SECTION 


AUBRIETIA—CARTERS ROSE DAHLIA—CARTERS GOLIATH FORGET-ME-NO' ' ' 

TITAN = J 7 aa pty Aa D rE P. . y “1 Y-i OT —= ( 
QI EEN. _ Very clear and contains Tall double flowers of the new, AZURE BEAUTY. Moor me ! 
no suggestion of magenta. Height, popular decorative type. Height, other dwarf forms. Height, 6 in. 

ins. Per pkt., 1/6 5 ft. Per pkt., 1/6 Per pkt., 1/6 


GENISTA ANDREANA— MIGNONETTE — CARTERS PENTSTE) y—C "ERS 

CARTERS HYBRIDS, Coloursin- GOLDEN MONARCH. A new IMPERIAL HYBRIDS: We bav 

clude crimsons, scarlets and brown giant-flowered golden form of this adopted the name Imperial owing 

in combination with yellow and gold fragrant annual. Height, 1 ft. to the regal colouring of the red, 

shades, Per pkt., 1/- and 1/6 Per pkt., 1/6 purple and scarlet shades, The 
majority of the blooms have white i 

throats ; very free-flowering. : 

Height 24 ft. Per pkt., 1/6 


(VEGETABLE SECTION) 


: k D PEA CARTERS GOLIATH. The 
ae a sa largest podded, blunt-ended tall type 
Ce gee SS OS ee yet introduced. Height, 5 ft. Wrinkled 

gg a SS seed. Per pkt., 1/-; 4-pint, 2/-; 
` 5 cary : $ pint, 3/6; quart, 6/~. 
jie: PEA—PROGRESS. A very fine 
k new First Early. Rich dark green, 
broad pointed. Height, 15ins. Wrinkled 

"Nameless ec sre Rabe SERA NAPE REECE AREAS : seed. Per pint, 2/6; quart, 4/6 i 


12 SWEET PEA NOVELTIES | 
Together with over 200 other } CELERY—CARTERS MONT BLANC. N ; 
ge A dwarf-growing early variety, Very Seedsmen to H.M. the King 


Varieties are Listed in i solid heads of remarkably fine texture. 
; Per pkt., 1/8 RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 | 
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KNAP HILL NURSERY 


WOKING, SURREY 


(Late Anthony Waterer) 
The Executors of the late 


HOSEA WATERER 
have pleasure in offering 


Special Notice— 


It is QUITE SAFE to use 


CARBOKRIMP 
THE PREMIER EGG-KILLING WINTER WASH 


so long as the buds are in a dormant 
condition and show no signs of movement 


HARDY 


RHODODENDRONS 


for general purposes. 
Without doubt the finest stock in the trade. 
Named varieties, 2 to 6 and 8 ft. 
AZALEAS in great variety, 2 to 5 ft. 
HARDY HEATHS, in variety 
GOLDEN YEWS j 


A Magxificent Stock in all shapes an 
sizes from 2 to 10 ft. 


PRIVET, common and oval-leaved. 
QUICK and HORNBEAM, for Hedges 


| 
STANDARD TREES 


If you are not familiar with the wonderful 


Prices for results obtamed with Carbokrimp in the 


CARBOKRIMP 
Quarts .. .. 3/6 Official Trials on Winter Washes, write to: 


pe ee ee The Technical Adviser 
oe fae em free e Geo. Monro Ltd. 
per gall., drams free Hertford Road, Waltham Cross. 


Al oe to the net vale l 
ver in e ° 
British Isles, carriage paid. This wash will destroy the eggs of Aphis, 
o0.D, e 
Psylla, Winter Moth, etc. 


IL fd If you cannot obtain supplies from your 
| SUNDRIES DEPARTNENT Local Seedsman, write direct, sending us 


WALTHAM CROSS HERTS. his name, 


in great variety, consisting of 
LIMES, NORWAY MAPLES, ELMS, Etc. Ete. 


EVERGREEN & DECIDUOUS SHRUBS, viz. 


, Variegated and 

carietiad: 2 to 6 ft. 3 
Thuiopsis borealis, 10 to 12 ft. ~d 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, 12 to 14 ft. igi 
Cedrus atlantica glauca,very fine, 14 to +9 1- 
Osmanthus, Phillyroeas, Spiroess, 
Lilacs, Viburnums. t 
and a good general nursery stoc 


Catalogues ready. 
á found 


and for Ireland, 
Liverpool. 


Inspection invited when it will be 
well worth a visit. ; 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE FLOWERING ASH. 

Tue Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus) is a 
beautiful tree when in full bloom, and I have 
often wondered why this very ornamental! subject 
is not more widely grown. In some districts 
it may be fairly plentiful, but in others it is 
few and far between. As a specimen tree 
F. Ornus is very imposing; the single stem 
carries a dense, rounded mass of branches 
from within a few feet of the ground to a height 
of some fifty feet. The leaves, like the bark, 
are much like those of the Common Ash. The 
large flower panicles, which appear in spring 
at the ends of the young shoots, and which 
suggest those of a Spiraea, are white and very 
fragrant. 

F. Ornus was introduced from Italy about 
1730 as Ornus europaea. It is deciduous, 
apparently quite hardy and grows freely in a 
warm, free soil. It is said to be very satis- 
factory as a town tree. The practice of grafting 
this species on the Common Ash has led to 
disappointment, owing to suckering, and one 
feels convinced plants raised from seeds would 
be infinitely more successful. A. 

SOPHORA TETRAPTERA. 

Turis yellow-flowered, evergreen shrub, which 
is sometimes known as Edwardsia grandiflora, 
has proved to be among the hardiest of the New 
Zealand subjects grown here. It loses many of 
its dull green, pinnate leaves in winter, but the 
wood has not yet been injured. The flowers 
of the type are up to two inches long, but in the 
variety grandiflora they are at least four inches 
long. They are followed by curious ‘“‘ necklace ” 
pods, and the seeds occasionally ripen here. 

A remarkably pretty variety, or sub-species, 
is S. t. var. microphylla. This is a most elegant 
shrub, the slender, reddish branches bearing 
much smaller, more rounded leaves of the fresh, 
cool green of a Maidenhair Fern. Thus far, 
this form has not flowered here, but it is a more 
rapid grower than the foregoing which, for 
over fifteen years, has not exceeded a height of 
about four feet. A. T. Johnson, Ro Wen, 
Conway, North Wales. 


ECONOMIC PLANTS OF THE BAY 
ISLANDS (HONDURAS). 


(Continued from p. 70.) 


CASHEW AND AVOCADA PEAR. 


Some travellers have reported that the Cashew 
tree has the stone outside the berry, but what is 
generally believed to be the fruit is in reality 
& fleshy, eatable stalk two inches to four inches 
(5 to 10 cm.) in length, which contains a sweet, 
astringent juice, and may be either red or 
yellow in colour. The real fruit is a kidney- 
shaped nut at the end of this stalk. The kernel 
of this nut may be eaten after the thick, black, 
caustic oil (cardol) which it contains, has been 
expelled by heat. For this purpose the fruit is 
roasted, after which the kernel is easily extracted. 
The latter is very delicious; in taste it reminds 
one of Hazel nuts. 

The Avocado or Alligator Pear, Aguacate in 
Spanish (Persea gratissima, Gaertn.) is locally 
called “Pear” for short. It is cultivated 
throughout tropical America, from sea-level 
to an altitude of 6,500 feet (say, 2,000 m.), 


` and in the island of Ruatan a wild species is 


found. The tree reaches a height of forty feet to 
sixty feet (12-18 m.) ; it has small white blossoms 
and oval-shaped leaves which, when young, 
are purple in colour. 

The Avocado tree bears a Pear-shaped, green 
fruit (Fig. 42) with a large, round, oily seed in 
the centre, which separates readily from the firm 
pulp. The latter is white or yellowish in colour ; 
it has the consistency of butter and contains 
abundant greenish oil. It is eaten after the 
addition of a little salt, or it is served as a salad. 
The Avocado is a very rich food and should 
ad great favour with vegetarians. In the 
5 ay Islands the fruits ripen in August and 
Felina at but, unfortunately, they do not keep 
une: Small quantities have been exported to the 

nited States, where they are highly esteemed. 
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There are several varieties differing in size, 

shape and quality, the red or purple sorts being 

inferior to the green ones. Of the latter, I 

have seen some weighing so much as four pounds. 
GUAVA. 

The Guava, or Guyaba (Psidium Guajava, L.) 
grows as a bush or small tree, reaching eight 
feet to ten feet (2°50 to 3 m.) in height, and is 
found both in a cultivated and in a wild state. 
It is easily propagated, needs no care, and is 
hard to kill. In some regions of Central America 
large areas are covered with this tree, which form 
a real jungle, the seeds having apparently been 
transported by birds ; such places are known by 
the name of Guy abales. 

The flowers are white in colour and have a 
very pleasant scent. The cultivated Guava 
fruit is about the size of a small hen’s egg ; 
it has a thin, smooth, yellow skin and a strong 
scent. The two most common varieties are 
the white or Pear-shaped one (P. G. var. pyri- 


Fe 


FIG. 42.—AVOCADA PEAR (PERSEA 
GRATISSIMA). 


ferum), and the red or globular variety (P. G. 
var. pomiferum). The former is the larger, 
and has a thinner skin; its yellow pulp is less 
acid than that of the red, thick-skinned variety. 
The latter is not much cared for; its pulp 
becomes red upon nearing maturity, but the 
skin remains yellow. 

The pulp of the Guava is of a sub-acid flavour 
and may be eaten raw, but is said to cause 
indigestion in this state. Jt is also made into 
preserves for local consumption. The perish- 
able fruit is not suitable for export, but from 
Cuba and Jamaica the well-known Guava jelly 
is exported to the United States and to England. 
When not fully matured the fruit is said to be 
an efficient remedy for diarrhoea; a decoction 
made from the boiled leaves, bark and roots 
is also used for the same purpose. 

The Guava tree sheds the outer layers of the 
bark in large pieces, which curl into tight rolls 
and finally drop off. The wood is very strong 
and durable, but as the tree is very crooked 
and gnarled, it is of little value commercially ; 
locally it is much esteemed as firewood. 


RI 


SouRSOP AND ROSE APPLE. 


The Soursop or Guanabana (Anona muricata), 
is the fruit of a small, tropical American tree with 
small, shiny, lanceolate leaves. The large fruit 
may weigh from two to five pounds (1 to 2} kg.); 
it has a green skin which is covered with soft 
prickles. Many large brown seeds are embedded 
in the white pulp. The latter is very soft 
and juicy, slightly acid, but of agreeable flavour ; 
it is much used in the making of ice cream and 
refrescos. Several parts of the tree have 
medicinal properties. ; 

The Rose Apple or Manzana Rosa (Eugenia 
Jambos) is the fruit of a large tree with spreading 
branches, and long, narrow, evergreen leaves 
introduced from the East Indies and the Malay 
Islands. The small, round, sweetish fruit 
is yellowish in colour and has sometimes red 
cheeks; it resembles a small Apple and has a 
strong Rose-like fragrance, hence the name. 
It is claimed that the stone in the centre 18 
poisonous, and that under certain circumstances 
a single one may cause the death of a person. 
The greenish-yellow or greenish-white blossoms 
are arranged in bundles. The young leaves 
are at first purple in colour, but soon they become 
green. The tree is propagated from the seeds. 
Eduard Conzemius, 33, Boulevard des Batig- 
nolles, Paria. 

(To be continued.) 


ROSE GARDEN. 


NEW ROSES IN AMERICA. | 

AN unusual number of new Roses are being 
offered in America this season. While these are 
all primarily forcing varieties, it is entirely 
probable that they will also succeed out-of-doors 
if given suitable conditions. Perhaps the 
most sensational variety of the present spring 
is Rapture, from Messrs. Traendly and Schenck, 
a prominent firm of Rose-growers in Connecticut. 
This is really a much intensified sport of Madame 
Butterfly, pink with a satiny sheen, shaded 
orange at the base of the petals. Being a sturdy 
grower, this will undoubtedly put Madame 
Butterfly out of the running as a forcing Rose 
here. It is no doubt the finest novelty of the 

ear. . 
4 Tottys’ Red, from Messrs, G. H. Totty Co. 
Maddison, New Jersey, is the richest sport 
of Premier yet seen; the colour is crimson- 
scarlet, being really more crimson than scarlet. 
Florex, from the Florex Gardens, South Wales, 
Pa., is another lovely novelty ; the colour is rich 
coral salmon. The plant produces long, strong 
shoots, but the bloom is rather weak in petalage. 
Fontanelle, a seedling of that most popular of all 
yellow Roses in America, t.e., Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, is not so good in colour as its parent, but 
flowers much more abundantly. Roselandia has 
been grown to some extent, but is too small. 

Columbia is rapidly losing favour as a forcing 
Rose on account of so many of the flowers 
coming “‘ bull-headed’’’; Briarcliff, one of its 
sports, introduced last year, has been heavily 

lanted and lacks the defects of its parent. 

t is the most popular of this particular colour 
here. There is also one named Silver Columbia, 
of paler colour, which is quite popular. Mrs. 
F. R. Pierson, a red sport from Premier, intro- 
duced in 1926, is meeting with a somewhat 
mixed reception; it appears to come very 
variable in colour and be rather too much 
subject to black spot; when well-grown, 
however, it is beautiful. Another novelty 
of the present season is Premier Supreme, 
of a very deep rose-pink shade; it has long, 
pointed buds and is a robust grower. 

Madame Alexander Dreux has attained 
some favour as a forcer: the flowers are small, 
but the extreme richness of the blooms have 
caused it to be an excellent seller. It is only 
being handled in a moderate way compared 
with other Hybrid Teas. 

Souvenir de Claudius Pernet is easily the 
leader amongst yellows here, both for forcing 
and outdoor culture. Fancy, long-stemmed 
flowers for Christmas trade realised $75.00 to 
$100.00 per 100, wholesale, a price which 
was equalled by Templar and surpassed by 
American Beauty, the latter realising $200.00 
per 100 with four feet stems. W. N. Craig. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 

Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONB SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature wili not Le printed, but kept as a guarantee of 


good faith. 

rgent Communications.—I/ sent by telegraph, these 

á should be addressed “Gard. Chron.,” Rand; ow by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
their communi- 


obviate dela 
cations, and save us much time and ear Say would 
ect that 


to the literary artment, ali plants 
should be dir to the EDITORS. The two departments, 


Publishing and E 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not to pay for any contribulions or illustrations, 


or to return unused communications or tllustrationa, 

unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 

themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
espondents 


their corr ; 

Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
bee careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 

see. 

Diustrations.—7h- Editors wul be glad to receive and t» 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Local News.—cv, respunuents will greatly vblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 


Of interest to our readers. 


ADONIS GARDENS IN 
SCRIPTURE. 


ANY interesting details in relation to the 
M Gardens of Adonis were of necessity omit- 


ted from the article on this subject a year 
o.* Toone of these omissions it is proposed to 
devote the present paper, viz., that which relates 
to the references to the Gardens of Adonis 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. To many it will, 
probably come as a surprise that any such 
allusion should be found. Thanks, however, 
to the intensive study of the Bible, and classics 
of legend and myth during recent years, many 
new things have been brought to light. The 
comparative study of religions and traditions 
in the languages of Assyria and igypt, of Greece 
and Rome, as well as of Sanskrit and other 
tongues has shown, not only that similar ideas 
revailed among the different races of the Old 
World, but also that as they came into closer 
contact with each other they discovered many 
things of a religious nature which they shared 
in common; and as ages of intercourse went by 
each assimilated from the other some point of 
mutual interest. Thus there grew up a very 
mixed religion or mythology, and it is often 
exceedingly difficult to disentangle the mass. 
Hence it came about that the Jews, to the 
great grief of their prophets and leaders, intro- 
duced into their religious ceremonies many 
usages which were in vogue among their so-called 
heathen neighbours. From among many which 
are well-known to all students of Hebrew lore 
we are able to select that which relates to the 
worship of Adonis. In the authorised version 
of the Old Testament we read (Jsaiah xvii, 10): 
“ Because thou hast forgotten the God of thy 
salvation, therefore shalt thou plant pleasant 
plants, and shalt set it (i.e. the garden) with 
strange slips." If, now, we turn to the Revised 
Version, and read the marginal notes, we shall 
find this: “ Because thou hast forgotten 
God, therefore thou plantest plantings of Adonis, 
and settest it with vine slips of a strange god. 
The earlier expositors found in these words 
a general allusion merely to Jewish apostacy. 
As Bishop Lowth remarked: “ The pleasant 
plants and shoots pe e foreign pa e 
j ions for strange an ola 
gone P d abominable practices 


worship: vicious an I ; 
ad with it; and reliance on alliances 
entered into with the neighbouring nations. 

Gard Gare 


See “Classical and Legendary Gardens ” in The 
deners’ Chronicle, February, 1926, p- 136. 
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Naturally they overlooked the specific reference 
which later researches have brought to light. 
As Professor Cheyne observes, the ordinary 
rendering of the words, as found in the text of 
both the authorised and the revised versions, 
does not give a suitable contrast, nor does it 
suit the context. If it be objected that in the 
Hebrew text the name Adonis does not occur, 
the answer is that epithets, such as ‘ the pleasant 
one,’ or ‘ the holy one,’ often took the place of 
the name of the deity, which may have been 
tabooed; and so in this case Naaman, the 
pleasant, stands for a divine title. Ewald 
was the first, apparently, to see this, and the 
question then arose-—What strange god is 
represented under this epithet? Now Naaman 
is the Hebrew equivalent of the Arabic Noman, 
which is not only a proper name, but also the 
name of the river Belus, which was the head- 
quarters of the cult of Adonis. Further, 
the name for the red Anemone in Arabic is 
shakatku-n-noman, which scholars interpret 
as ‘ the wounds of Adonis,’ and from which some 
assert that the name of the Anemone is best 
derived. Similar names for the so-called 
“ blood-plants ° are to be found in all tongues, 
and corresponding legends respecting their 
origin. As to the origin of these names, recent 
researches into the operations of the primitive 
mind lead us to be sceptical of the usually 
received interpretations; but into this we are 
unable now to enter. 

e If, then, the phrase “ pleasant plants” or 
“ plants of Naaman ” is to be taken figuratively, 
we shall read with Cheyne: ‘‘ therefore thou 
didst plant plants of Adonis” or Gardens of 
Adonis, and vine slips of a strange god. In 

the Encyclopaedia Biblica, indeed, Professor 
Cheyne goes further than he did in his Isaiah 
Commentary. * The N. Israelites were at this 
time (he says) specially open to Syrian influences. 

They forgot Yahwe because he seemed unable 

to protect them. So Isaiah indignantly 

exclaims: ‘Therefore, though thou plantest 

(little gardens with) shoots of Adonis, and 

stockest them with scions (dedicated) to a foreign 

god . the harvest shall vanish in a day 

of sickness and desperate pain.’ The phrase, 

‘shoots of Adonis,’ he adds, points to the so- 

called ‘Gardens of Adonis,’ baskets containing 

earth sown with various plants, which quickly 

sprang up and as quickly withered. In reality 

they were symbols of the life and death of Adonis ; 

but Isaiah takes the withering as an image of 

the withered hopes of Israel.” 

Cheyne finds here a trace of the worship of 
Adonis or Tammuz, which is even earlier than 
those found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. As 
these are intimately associated with our subject 
it will be necessary to give them a glance. 
We read in Jeremiah (xxii, 10) that the people 
were not to raise the dirge ‘‘ Ah my brother! 
or Ah sister! They shall not lament for him 
saying Ah lord ! ” which in Hebrew is literally 
“Ah Adon!’’—a word from which many 
philologists assert that the name Adonis is 
directly derived. The reference in Ezekiel 
(viii, 14-18) is to Tammuz and the Tammuz-cult, 
and this is nothing other than the cultus of 
Adonis, as was recognised so long ago as the 
days of Jerome and other early Christian 
fathers. Adonis was a Syrian idol, say the 
old authorities, whose worship was celebrated 
in the temple of Venus at Byblus. To give one 
illustration: Lucian informs us that Adonis 
was slain by a wild boar, in memory of which 
the Syrians ‘‘every year (at the celebration 
of his festival) beat themselves and lament, 
and celebrate frantic rites (literally ‘ orgies ’) ; 
and great wailings are appointed throughout 
the country; and after they have beaten 
themselves and lamented they first perform 
funeral obsequies to Adonis as to one dead, 
and afterwards on another day they feign 
that he is alive and ascended into the sky ”’ 
—and more to a similar effect, from which 
account a tolerably good idea may be formed 
of the manner in which the Jews who had 
turned to idols lamented Tammuz. 

There has been some confusion in the various 
accounts which have come down to us respecting 
the period of the year when the festival of Adonis 
was celebrated, as well as the period spent 
by Adonis in the nether world. This is due to 
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the fact, alluded to above, that tradition: 
from such different peoples as the Assyrians 
and Phoenicians, Egyptians and Greeks have 
been blended; so that Istar and Tammuz, 
Aphrodite and Venus, Osiris and Adonis, to 
mention no others, are terribly confused the 
one with the other. It is, therefore, of interest 
to note that Ezekiel specifies the month and day. 
It was in the sixth month and the fifth day of 
the month, which would correspond with the 
festival which, according to some, was regularly 
held in July. But, owing to the confused 
reports which have come down to us the Adonis 
festival was said to have been celebrated at 
different seasons of the year. 

In order to understand our subject thoroughly, 
we must go back beyond the days of Plato, 
who mentions the Gardens of Adonis in his 
Phaedrus, as we shall see later, and examine 
the records of ancient Babylonia. It is among ! 
the early mythological poems which the Baby- : 
lonians have bequeathed to us that we find the | 
most primitive known form of the legend 
which was familiar to the Jews, and formed the 
basis of the rites pyres ae in Ezekiel. ae 
Babylonian poem, as Sayce informs us, recoun 
the dessent of the goddess Istar into Hades 
in search of the healing waters which should 
restore to life her bridegroom Tammuz or 
Dumuzi, the young and beautiful Sun-god, 
the counterpart of the fair Adonis. This poem 
will be found translated and annotated in the 
Hibbert Lectures by Professor Sayce, who 
remarks that it throws light upon certain 
passages both in the Old Testament and in 
classical authors, and in turn receives light 
from them. 

‘“ On the one hand (he adds), we now know 
who was that Tammuz in whose honour Ezekiel 
saw the women of Jerusalem weeping at the gate 
of the Lord’s house. On the other hand, it 1s 
clear that the Tammuz and Istar of the Baby- 
lonian legend are the Adonis and Aphrodite 
of Greek mythology. Like Tammuz, Adonis, 
the beloved one of Aphrodite, is slain by the 
boar’s tusk, but eventually ransomed from 
Hades by the prayers of the goddess. It ane 
long been recognised that Aphrodite, the 
Kyprian goddess of love and war, came to 
Hellas from Phoenicia, whether or not we 
agree with Dr. Hommel in seeing in her name 
& mere etymological perversion of the Phoenician 
Ashtoreth. Adonis is the Phoenician Adon. 
‘my lord,’ the cry with which the worshipper 
of the stricken Sun-god mourned his untıme'y 
descent into the lower world.” Here we ay 
refer again to the passage from Jarema , 
which Sayce renders: Ah me, my brot e 
and ah me, my sister! Ah me, Adonis, Y 
ah me, his lady! An echo of this is foun T 
Æschylus the earliest of dramatists, 10 P 
Agamemnon (line 121): ‘‘ Cry Ælinon, Ælinon 
In Homeric times the chant was attribu > 
to a supposed Linos, but in reality the Gree 
word Ælinos is a Phoenician cry, Ai-lenu, 
meaning Alas, for us! and with these lamena 
tions the dirge at the Death of Adonis was won 
to begin. Hilderic Friend. 

(To be concluded.) 
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HORTICULTURAL PRODUCE ACT. 


Tar Horticultural Produce (Sales on eo 
mission) Act, 1926, which has just om in 
operation, is a measure every gardener 8 Wea 
become acquainted with, for, as its title indicat a 
it was passed to regulate the sales on comm18810 
of garden produce. . 

Section one provides that where horticultural 
produce is sent to a salesman for sale on Soe at 
sion, he must enter in a book kept for 


t wner or sender, 
the name of the owne: hat has 


purpose, , 
the names of the buyers and the price tier 
been obtained. And so soon as possible Duo 


the sale he must send to the owner or cons a 
an account containing the following pè 


culars :— 
(a) The actual price paid for the pe 


and where there is any variation 1n Pi a 
the number, weight or quantity 80 
each price. 
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(b) The commission or charge he makes for 
selling, and also details of any charges he 
2e for services connected with the sale, 
an 

(c) The amounts (if any) he has paid 
or will have to pay for the owner or sender 
in connection with the sale and details of 
such payments. 

Further, if on any such sale the salesman 
or someone for him, buys the produce, this fact 
must be stated in the account. 

Section two of the Act provides that the owner 
or sender of such produce may, within ten days, 
of the receiving of the account above referred 
to, require the salesman to produce the records 
and books in his possession so far as they relate 
to the sale, and if the salesman refuses to do 
this he makes himself liable to a fine of twenty 
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Few winter-flowering shrubs can com 
with Lithospermum rosmarinifolium. Given 
fair weather conditions—and it is by no means 
fastidious in that respect—this lovely Lithos- 
permum will be covered. with its enormous 
sapphire blossoms from November to spring. 
The colour of these charming flowers is amos 
exactly that of Gentiana sino-ornata, and the 
corollas are often over an inch across. This 
season has dealt kindly with L. roamarini- 
folium, for though we have had 10° to 12° 
of frost on several occasions the plant has not 
suffered injury. 

Rosmarinus prostratus, which grows upon the 
cliffs of Capri along with the above, is not more 
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of berries, whilst C. pannosa, which I referred 
to last month, is even better than it was. — 
Simmonsii is another reliable winter-fruiting 
species. Although a familiar and cheap shrub, 
it is very beautiful at this season, whether grown 
as a bush inst a wall or as a hedge. Since 
it produces its berries on the older wood, even 
along the main stems and branches, clipping 
or pruning may be carried out without spoiling 
the prospects of berrying. Being rigid and 
sparse in habit, C. Simmonsii is- first-rate 
on a wall, as a support for light climbing plants 
such as Clematises, Mutisia decurrens or Maur- 
andia Barclayana. l 
Another berrying shrub which is very delight- 
ful at this time of year is Gaultheria procumbens, 
the only member of the genus grown here 
which retains its fruit during winter. It is 


FIG 43.—A FINE PLANT OF CYPRIPEDIUM NITENS LEEANUM VAR. BECKTONIAERB, 
Awarded a Cultural Commendation by the B.H.8. Orchid Committee on the 11sh inst. Shown by Mr. John Evans (see p. 56). 


pounds, as he does if he fails to comply with the 
provisions of section one of the Act. 


Section three of the Act, which is the “ inter- 
pretation section,” defines horticultural produce 
as “vegetables, fruit, flowers and plants,” 
and further poan that produce consigned 
for sale shall be deemed to have been con- 
signed for sale on commission unless, before the 

e :— 

(a) The salesman has received from the 

owner or consignor a direction in writing 
to the contrary, or ~ 


(b) The owner or consignor and the salesman 
have made an agreement in writing to the 
contrary. 


It is also provided by sub-section four of 
section one that the provisions of the Act 
are not to apply to a sale of horticultural 
produce unless the owner or consignor sends 
to the Salesman before the sale an advice 
note specifying the nature and description 
z re packages consigned and their contents. 


hardy here than its compatriot, which is saying 
much forthe latter, since thisdelightful Rosemary 
is generally considered robust enough for most 
places. A more charming rock garden shrub 
than R. prostratus I have yet to meet. It is, 
of course, a spring bloomer, but plants in shel- 
tered places are often flecked with pale bright 
blue even at this date. 

Though Coronilla glauca often does admirably 
near the sea in North Wales, it is apt to be badly 
damaged by frost in this garden, and my shrubs, 
though now blooming, are still suffering from 
the effects of last winter. 

On a new piece of wall which needed draping 
speedily, the foliage of Vitis (Cissus) striata is 
singularly fresh and cheerful at this season. 
The small, evergreen leaves are elegant and 
abundant and of a soft olive-green. Though 
only planted late last spring, this pleasing little 
Vine has made nearly five feet of growth, and 
it looks like doing all that was expected of it, 
and that quickly. : 

Though we have had spells of severe weather, 
Cotoneaster frigida is still carrying a good crop 


an ideal“ woodland carpeting subject and is 
ss ba pretty when it adds its waxen pinky- 
white blossoms to its foliage of reddish stems 
and deep green leaves. 

The above Gaultheria and Polygala Chamae- 
buxus var. purpurea I should placg very high 
in any list of lowly, grouncdkcovering shrubs 
for partially-shaded places. The Milkwort 
appears to thrive in the driest of soils, though 
it may take some time to become established, 
and I know of no better carpeter for the taller 
Heaths. Here it is rarely out of flower, but as 
few plants show greater variation in blossom 
and leaf than this Polygala, growers should 
choose one of the best forms. P, Vayredae and 
P. hebeclada (syn. rhodoptera) are very much 
smaller plants with narrower leaves, and fiowers 
of a brighter purple, and too choice for such 
carpeting purposes, but there are few tiny shrubs 
more worthy of a good place in the rock garden. 

In part-shaded woodland, Hacquetia (Dondia) 
Epipactis has begun to show the mustard- 
yellow of its closely-clustered heads of little 
flowers before even the Winter Aconites have 


— 
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appeared. But, though so precocious, this plant 
continues in bloom for a long while, for instead 
of spending its energies on an outburst of bloom, 
its flowering is conducted in so cautious and 
leisurely a manner that it will still be in bloom 


when spring has arrived. 

Growing close-by the foregoing is Cyclamen 
neapolitanum, the large, rich green, Ivy-shaped, 
leaves of which are marbled and clouded with 
emerald and silver. This excellent autumn-flower- 
ing species is well worth growing for its leafage 
alone, for it is one of the most charming objects 
of the winter garden. C. Coum, here, usually 
sends up its rounded, fleshy, deep green leaves 
in the later autumn. These, which in the true 

lant have no trace of marbling, are soon followed 

y the dainty flowers in a deep carmine-crimson, 
and the latter will appear off and on the winter 
through. C. Coum album is especially dainty 
and delightful, looking like a Persian Cyclamen 
in miniature ; it was peering forth amid the Ivy 
of the woodland floor early in January. 

A good form of Erica carnea is always a great 
attraction at this season, and I doubt if there is 
another winter-flowering shrub of equal merit. 
It is so hardy, so indifferent to the worst of 
weather even when in flower, and so amenable 
to cultivation under widely differing conditions 
of soil, that it can surely claim to be not only 
the best of our winter-blooming shrubs but one 
of the most beautiful and useful subjects ever 
introduced to gardens. Yet this superb species 
is not grown to anything like the extent it 
deserves to be. A very unique variety of E. 
carnea appeared two or three years ago. It 
seems to have come to us from a Dutch nursery 
and is called Vivelli. Very much dwarfer than 
the type, this curious form has foliage of a 
deep, sombre green, inclining to bronze at the 
tips in winter. The flowers, which are freely 
borne from early January onwards, are a good 
deal darker in tone than those of any other 
variety. In some lights they appear to be 
approaching blood-crimson. 

Helichrysum Selago is always more noticeable 
at this season than at times when there is more 
blossom about. It is a stiffish, upright bush, 
of about eight inches, the branches, with their 
closely-set, scale-like leaves, being suggestive 
of some Club-moss, or plaited a in green 
and grey. Our specimen has n growing 
unprotected in a dry, sunny spot for many years 
and has never suffered any injury from frost. 
It occasionally blooms, the small white flowers 
appearing in summer towards the tips of the 
branches. 

Euphorbia Wulfenii is a very ornamental 
plant during autumn and winter. It makes a 
massive clump some three to four feet in height, 
the stout, pale green stems terminating in bunchy 
heads of long, narrow leaves whose somewhat 
glaucous green is suffused with a soft plum- 
purple, thus making a most attractive shade of 
colour. The pale yellow, terminal inflorescences 
appear in early summer and often remain 
into autumn; they are decorative but not 

porera? appealing. But as an evergreen 
ush E. Wulfenif is always worthy of a place 
in gardens. It does not object to shade, and 
should have some protecton from harsh, rough 
winds. A, T. Johnson, Ro Wen, Conway, 
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Suruss and herbs that flower out-of-doors 
in midwinter claim and receive special esteem 
from gardeners and amateurs. Among the 
hundreds of species—new and old—-of Rhodo- 
dendron that have come to us from the Far 
East, there are many that surpass R. Nobleanum 
in brilliance ; but as I stood to-day, January 13, 
before a large bush of this old hybrid, with its 
hundreds of crimson trusses in glowing contrast 
with a sombre background of leafless woodland, 
methought it was a sight as satisfying as may be 
had in these dark days. The original cross, 
R. arboreum x R. caucasicum, was made in 
1850, and is a truly fine thing of goodly stature. 
Unluckily, that cross has since been several 


times repeated, and one is now very apt to be 
supplied with plants inferior both in size and 
colour to the true R. Nobleanum, which seems 
to have become scarce in the trade. Probably 
R. Nobleanum venustum (not to be confused 
with the later-flowering R. venustum, syn. 
Jacksoni, of the same parentage as R. Noble- 
anum, reversed) is also R. arboreum x R. caucasi- 
cum. It bears its bright pink flowers throughout 
the winter months, and deserves to be more 


frequently planted than it is. 


It is well-nigh fifty years since all other 
species of Witch Hazel were eclipsed when 
Maries sent home Hamamelis mollis from 
China, nearly fifty years ago. It was long before 
the quality of this plant became generally 
recognised, nor does one even now meet with 
it in cultivation as often as one should. I 
know of no shrub that flowers with more regu- 
larity and profusion, let the character of the 
winter be what it may. A well-furnished plant, 
ten feet high, with all its sprays set with innumer- 
able golden stars, is a cheering object about the 
New Year. It may be well to note that nursery- 
men usually propagate this species by grafts 
on the far inferior Hamamelis virginiana, 
which, after the reprehensible manner of stocks, 
is prone to send up growths of its own to the 
notable detriment of the scion. Hamamelis 
mollis still may claim rank as a novelty in 
British gardens. What a fuss we should make 
about Jasminum nudiflorum if it were included 
in the same category ! 

Of all the score or so of Hellebore species 
and varieties in cultivation there is none to 
compare in beauty with the form of H. niger 
named altifolius. Moreover, its value is much 
enhanced by its early-flowering habit. The type 
species is never, or hardly ever, in bloom before 
the winter solstice; whereas H. n. altifolius 
generally begins in October and keeps up a 
succession of fresh flowers until the end of 
January. I first received this precious plant 
in 1872—a gift from the late Miss Frances 
Hope (she died in 1880), in whose garden 
at Wardie Lodge, on the outskirts of Edinburgh, 
was great wealth of hardy herbaceous growths 
long before these had found the favour 
which they now command. We have now a 
large quantity of this Hellebore notwithstanding 
that six or seven years ago it seemed in danger 
of extinction through a visitation which I 
take to be our old enemy Botrytis cinerea. 
This attacked and destroyed the ample foliage, 
and many plants died. We treated the invalids 
to a liberal dressing of powdered limestone; 
and now, whether post hoc or propter hoc, they 
have made good recovery, and we have enjoyed 
throughout midwinter a fine display of white 
and rose-tinted blossom. I sometimes wonder 
whether any attempt has been made to cross 
the vigorous H. foetidus with H. colchicus or 
H. niger altifolius. If only requires the pale 
green flowers, which H. foetidus carries to a 
height of three feet in ample panicles, to be 
infused with a livelier hue to render it most 
attractive. 

It seems that quiet, stay-at-home folk, who 
have been in the habit of noting the earliest 
flowering dates of trees, shrubs and herbs 
have been taking part, all unconsciously, in 
the new science termed phenology. Accordingly 
I append a list showing the earliest dates of 
some of our winter-flowering plants in this corner 


February 5 .,. 
January 13 ... 


Adonis amurensis 


Cornus Mas i on 
Crocus vernus ... .| January 14 ...| January 26 .../ December 20. 
Cyclamen Coum January 16 ...{ January 20 ... = 
Eranthis hyemalis December 23 .| December 31 .| December 26 . 
Daphne Mezereon ...{ January 5 .| January 22 ,,. z= 

.. | January 5 ...| January 12 ...] December 20 . 


Galanthus nivalis 
Hamamelis arborea 

Hamamelis mollis 

Iris unguicularis sA 
Lencojum vernum var. carpaticum 
Rhododendron dauricum nay 
Rhododendron x Nobleanum 
Rhododendron lutescens oa 
Erica arborea... tele 

Erica carnea ... ES 
Berberis japonica 


.| January 13 ... 
... | December 26. 
..] January 7? 
..| February 1 ... 
November 14 

February 10 . 
December 30 . 
January 25 ... 
December 24 . 
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MESEMBRYARTHEMUM, 


(Oontinued from p. 70.) 


ed 


LITHOPS. 


L. bella, N.E. Br., in The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
1922, v. LXXI, p. 80 (Fig. 44). To this species 
must now be added as a synonym L. Lericheana, 
Dinter and Schwantes, which I had not seen 
when I described it in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
1926, vol. LXXIX, p. 102, but as I now have 
plants of L. Lericheana in cultivation, I find it 
to be identical with the previously described 


A good figure of L., Lericheans 


was published in the Zeitschrift f. Sukkulenten- 
kunde, December, 1925, p. 133, which exactly 


represents L. bella. 


I had not seen this figure 


when my description of L. Lericheana was pub- 
lished in February, 1926, or I should then have 
quoted it, but now, by the courtesy of Dr. F. 
Vaupel, the Editor of the work quoted, I am 
here able to reproduce that figure (Fig. 44) 
from a photograph of it, for which I am indebted 


to Mr. C. A. Maass. 
L. Mundtii, Tischer, in Moller’s Deutsche 
Gartner Zeitung, September 21, 1926, p. 330, 
with three figures (Fig. 45).—Growths 15-18 
lines high, 14—20 lines broad, and 10-18 lines 
thick, obconic, quite flat on the top, with a 
transverse fissure about 3 lines deep all across 
it; surface glabrous, smooth and of a light 
violaceous tint on the sides, slightly rugose 
from impressed dendritic markings or branch- 
ing lines on the top, which is of a light rust 
colour with the impressed markings of a dark 
rust colour. and with numerous blackish-grey 
dots sprinkled among the markings. Calyx 
4-lobed. Corolla about 14-18 lines in diameter ; 
petals 30-35, in 2 series, orange-yellow, with the 
tips reddish on the back. Stamens with white 
filaments and yellow anthers. Stigmas 6, not 


exceeding the stamens. 
Great Namaqualand : 


Mundtfarm, 


near 


Witvley, in the region of Gobabis, Mundt! | 
This fine species is distinguished st sight 
from all others that I have seen by the rich 
rust colour of its flat top. Fig. 45 is here 
r. F. Vaupel, 


reproduced by the permission of D 
the Editor of Zeitschrift f. Sukkulentenkunde 


by means of a photograp 


Mr. C. A. Maass. ; 
L. pseudotruncatella var. alta, Tischer, cs 


Moller’s Deutsche Gartner-Zeitung, September %1, 


1926, p. 331, with fig. 


from the type by 
the top of the lobes more 


markings less distinct. 


8-celled. 


Great Namaqualand : 


collector not stated. ae babl 
I have not seen this plant, but it 18 pro a he 


the plant Dinter has manod in one ka m 
i mum - 
works as being Mesembryant an Hh 


tellum growing at Farm Hoffnung, 


I quoted that locality on 
L. pseudotruncatella in The a 
n 


1922, vol. LXXI, p. 65, a 


Jakalswater and Roessing also men 
upon Dinter’s authority, doubtless al 


h kindly sent to me by 


A variety differing 
being taller than broad, with 
convex and the 


Corolla yellow. Capsule 
Farm Hofinung, 


his authority under 
deners’ Chronicle, 


the localities 
tioned there 
go belong 

bably 


to a different species, the Roessing plant pro Tom 


being L. Ruschiorum, 
Dr. A. Tischer that t 


N. E. Br., as I learn 
he true L. pseudotrunca, 


tella is only found in the Aus Mountains an 
near Windhoek. 


of the realm. Herbert M azwell, Monreith. 
Se 
1924-5 | 1925-6 | 1926-7 
eee 


December 31 . 
December 23 . 


.| January 2 .| January 22 .. 


January 22 .., 
January 26 .. 
January 31 .. 


1923-4 


January 30 ... 


December 19 . 


February 12 . 


; December 25 . 


— 


| 
| 1922-3 | 
Rh rata Be a in go Se tl ee AAA EEE. 
oer ih whe -| January 18 ... S January 8 ov January i 


_ 


January 8 


December 


| January 5 .. 
January 7? .- 
February 9 .. 


— 


—, 


January 7 .. 


January 12 
| January 12 
December 


January 1 scl December 31 


| January 


— 


January 14 
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‘TESTED’ SEEDS |) =" H 
i BY APPOINTMENT : “"FERTILIZERS: : 
i : B z 

: Some Specialities : i FOR C A R D F N | 
i ae PEAS i we F THE 

$ librans’ Masterpiece, 1} ft. 6 ği | 

i Clibrans’ Exhibitor, 4 ft. ... 2/- 4/- |i ASMALL OUTLAY ON CHEMICAL 

i Clibrans’ Hale Perfection, 4} ft. 1/8 3/3 FERTILIZERS WILL ENABLE 

H Clibrans’ Maincrop, 4ft. ... 1/8 3/3 |§ YOU TO INCREASE YOUR 

i BEANS, BROAD H PRODUCTION OF 

H Clibrans’ Exhibition Longpod 1/3 2/6 š 

E BEANS, DWARF : VE G F TA B L F S 

i; Clibrans’English Wonder, A.M. H 


REAS a an am a AE 
BEAN, RUNNER 


FRUIT AND 


: Clibrans’ Leviathan Longpod 2/- 4/- eA 

i BEET Pkt. Oz. if 

ii Clibrans’ tg aa pee | FL 

$3 Blood Red oT 6d. 1/6 |g 

Ë BROCCOLI i ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

H Clibrans’ Winter White a y= — © CONTAINING PARTICULARS OF 

i braOs: ariy Spring » I= — if FERTILIZERS FOR ALL GARDEN 
Clibrans’ Late Spring... . 1- — |f CROPS, WITH FULL INSTRUC- 


TIONS FOR USE, FROM THE 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


i Clibrans’ Master Giant .. If/- 1/9 i MANUFACTURERS 

ji CABBAGE i 

i Clibrans’ Early Favourite ... 6d. 1/6 |Ë ze 

f citrus: iadaaa o SE iS | | £ JOSEPH FISONĘ 

; CARROTS | IPSWw 

is Clibrans’ Favourite ... ee “ORS. B= : a 

f ee Sra aetna ii aea S88 Ba AM aa 

i Clibrans’ Earliest of All 1/ / -- i SESSESH88 Beaeseane 

ii CELERY i 

i Clibrans’ Majestic Pink ... 1/- — |Ë 

fs Clibrans’ Red sai ce L~ & f 

i Clibrans’ White ... ise oe iS == 

i CUCUMBER Hi 

i Clibrans’ Cropper ie YS ==. g 

: LEEK i 

| Clibrans’ Exhibition ... 1/6 — i 

f LETTUCE—COS : 

f Clibrans’ Masterpiece ... .. 6d. 1/3 if 

Hi LETTUCE CABBAGE i 

$ Clibrans’ Champion 6 1/3 E 

i; MELON ii 

É Clibrans’ King A i6 = H COOPE R’S 

i ONION ii 

i Clibrans’ Exhibition ...  ... 1/6 — |§ 

i; PARSNIP ʻi 

H Clibrans’ Exhibition ... xi Od. 9d; i 

SAVOY i 

j Clibrans’ Harbinger ... is Say. 1/6 H FLUID 
Clibrans’ Omega sas nae’ Ola INS a 


EXTERMINATES INSECT PESTS, 
KILLS MOSS, LICHEN AND 
OTHER GREEN GROWTHS 
REMOVES ROUGH LOOSE BARK 
REINVIGORATES THE TREES 


(“‘Commended” by the Royal Horticultural Society 
of Great Britain.) 


TOMATO ;i 

Clibrans’ Victory A wn Se = H 
TURNIP A 

Clibrans’ White Ball ... ERR: OE i 
Clibrans’ Yellow Ball.. 3d. 4d. |ğ 
VEGETABLE MARROW i 


Clibrans’ Perfection ... sue: Gd, 


| 
wee 
i] 


SEDSEEIIIIESTISSSTTIEEI SITET EISIEN 


4 pint er 1/6 
Pint Su 2/3 
Quart a 3/3 
} gallon ... 5/9 
' gi 9/6 
2 x 18). 

§ , .. 38/6 


1 gallon makes 100 gallons Spray Mixture. 


Full descriptions of above and all other choice 
VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS 
appear in the new edition of our 


LIST OF GARDEN SEEDS 


free on request 
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RIMARIA, N. E. BR. 

Rimaria microsperma, N. E. Br. (Fig. 46).— 
Stemless or nearly so under natural conditions. 
Growths solitary or two or perhaps more to a 
plant. Leaves 1-2 pairs to a growth, closed 
together or gaping, united at the base, in adult 
plants 12-13 lines long, 12-14 lines broad and 
10 lines thick, half-globose, flat on the face, 
rounded on the back, obscurely keeled at the 


- 


THE 


permum, Dinter and Derenberg, in the same 
volume, p. 264, with description and figure. 
Great Namaqualand; growing among white 
snaps stones about 12 miles south of Warmbad, 
r. 
I am indebted to Dr. F. Vaupel, the Editor 
of the Zeitschrift f. Sukkulentenkunde, for 
rmission to reproduce from the latter work 
y means of a photograph sent to me by Mr. 
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FIG. 44.—-LITHOPS BELLA, N.E. BB. (SYN. L. LEBICHEANA, DINTER). 
Natural size; reproduced by permision from the Zeitschrift f. Sukkulentenkunde. 


apical part and rounded or minutely apiculate 
at the apex+ surface glabrous, very minutely- 
granulate under a lens, reddish-grey on dove 
colour, indistinctly dotted. Flower solitary, 
terminal. Pedicel 7-10 lines long, compressed, 
densely “‘ silky-fulvous.’” Calyx subequally 6- 
lobed ; lobes 3} to 5 lines long, 3-3} lines broad, 
obtuse, three with very narrow, membranous 
margins ‘‘silky-fulvous.’”’ Corolla about 1} 
inch in diameter; petals numerous, free, in 
2 series, about 8 lines long and }-line broad, 
cuneately linear, obtuse, incurved at the tips, 


FIG. 45.—LITHOPS MUNDTII, TISCHER. 


Natural size ; reproduced by permission from the 
Zottechrift f. Sukkulentenkunde. 


yellow tinged with saffron at the apex above, 
fulvous on the back tinged with rosy-orange 
at the tips. Stamens about 4 lines long, erect 
in columnar mass, rich golden-yellow ; filaments 
(probably the inner only) hairy at the base. 
Stigmas 7-9, divergent, 34 lines long, papillate 
on the face, yellow. Ovary slightly convex 
on the top. Capsule 7-11-celled. Seeds about 
t-line long, dull reddish-brown. 

Dinteranthus microspermus, Schwantes in 
Zeitschrift f. Sukkulentenkunde, vol. II, p. 184, 
name only, and Mesembryanthemum micros- 


C. A. Maass, the accompanying illustration 
(Fig. 46) of this remarkable species, which 
is evidently closely allied to R. Pole Evansii, 
but differs from that species by its dotted 
leaves and differently coloured flowers, it also 
comes from a locality some hundreds of miles 
distant. l 

In the Zeitschrift f. Sukkulentenkunde, 
vol. II, p. 173, Mr. G. Schwantes has created 
a number of new genera belonging to this group 
of plants, and among them, on p. 184, is the genus 
Dinteranthus, Schwantes, under which the 
above plant is placed, together with Rimaria 
Pole Evansii, N. E. Br., and Argyroderma 
Margaretae, N. E. Br. That is to say, Dinter- 
anthus is a name founded upon a combination 
of three species which I have placed under two 
genera already established, and therefore is 
entirely inadmissible and only adds unnecessary 
names to the synonymy. No mention is made 
of characters by which Dinteranthus is dis- 
tinguishable from Rimaria, and those given 
for Dinteranthus accord with those of 
Rimaria. . 

Of the other genera made by Mr. Schwantes 
I have not yet made any study, but judging 
from the species enumerated under them, 
some will undoubtedly be acknowledged as 
good genera, and these I note are mostly founded 
upon species of which (when studying all the 
available material in the Kew and other Herbaria 
three years ago in search of generic characters) 
I had not seen specimens or had insufficient 
material for examination and so left for further 
study as material became available. But with 
reference to several of the genera proposed, 
I feel doubtful if Mr. Schwantes has examined 
and dissected many of the species he enumerates 
under the genera he has founded, for some of 
the species mentioned I recognise as belonging 
to genera I have already characterised and others 
I think are doubtfully separable from Mesembry- 
anthemum. Unfortunately the type species 
upon which he founds each genus is not men- 
tioned, but I hope Mr. Schwantes will clearly 
oint out which species is the type of each of 
his genera so that future confusion may be 
avoided. N. E. Brown. 


(To be continued). 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE 


Mistleto.—This ever subject (evergreen 
in two ways) is refe to at some length in an 
article in the December issue of The Meccano 
Magazine, by W. Coles-Finch, under the title 
of “ Holly and Mistletoe.” The writer states : 
“ It is a parasite, but unlike the few parasitic 
lants common to Great Britain, it is evergreen, 
oth in summer and winter. From this we 
may safely conclude that it is not solely a 
parasitic pens and, in fact, can be grown in 
pots.” is assertion is certainly news to 
many of us. I have had the opportunity 
of studying Mistleto practically all my life. 
I remember, many years ago, a fairly large 
and old bush Apple that was much infected with 
Mistleto.; it was worthless and ancient and was 
grubbed up. In its place a vigorous new bush 
Apple was planted. About the fifth year after 
planting, Mistleto appeared, the single shoot 
coming out of smooth bark, with no sign that it 
started in the generally accepted way from a 
seed becoming fixed to the bark. I have seen 
strings of glutinous Mistleto seeds in the 
Apple trees here after they have passed through 
the bodies of birds. They were like arl 
necklaces as they glistened in the winter sunshine. 
In a few days a seed, if it is not again picked u 
by a bird, or mice, or blown away, will fix itself 
in no uncertain manner to the Apple bark 
and take on the same drab grey colour. When 
the sap rises and the host begins to get active, 
a tiny green shoot will appear; the “root ” 
is anchored in the cambium layer, and the 
Mistleto plant is starting business. To come 
back to the particular Apple tree I mentioned, 
after a few years several good bunches of 
Mistleto were in full vigour upon it. The owner 
tried the experiment of cutting away all the 
small Apple wood and leaving a ‘“ Mistleto 
tree.” This was in July. Within a month 


- the tree was dry and dead, the Mistleto having 


quickly robbed it of life. The fact is, the 
Mistleto cannot, or will not, manufacture its own 
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FIG. 46.—RIMARIA MICROSPERMA, N. E. BR, 


Natural size; reproduced by permission from the 
Zeitschrift f. Sukkulentenkunde. 


food. In winter all growth, that is, active growth, 
ceases, but the wood and eyes keep fresh ; 
when active growth begins the crude sap rises, 


and when transformed in the young leaves of the 


host into elaborated sap, passes down the 
cambium layer as perfect food for all growth, 
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and here the Mistleto feeds on it. I have seen 
the green, thin root passing along the branches, 
after carefully cutting the stem open. When 
Mistleto is established in a tree its roots will 
form knots or eyes and push out shoots at 
different points. I have cut an Apple branch, 
with Mistleto attached, clean away, and the 
following summer a new shoot has appeared 
from the severed root close to the cut in the Apple 
wood. I am carefully watching our 150 new 
Apple trees planted since the war, as I am 
anxious to discover the appearance of the 
parasite. There is some ground for a line of 
thought that there is contamination through 
our soil. A curious circumstance this season is 
that blackbirds and thrushes almost stripped 
our Mistleto of berries quite early in December, 
though the weather had been open and the 
berries were unripe. To-day, January 3, 
I notice both the male and female Mistleto is 
almost in bloom. This is about the first flower 
the bees work on. Concerning the article 
referred to, I have known of Apple trees in 
pots carrying Mistleto, but a Mistleto plant 
growing alone in a pot on its own roots is a 
novelty! G. W. Stacey, Chorleywood Cedars. 


James L. and Mulberry Trees.—The following 
extract may interest your readers as showing 
how keen James I was on encouraging the 
planting of Mulberry trees, and may serve to 
improve our estimate of that not altogether 
prepossessing monarch. It is much to be 
regretted that the planting of these useful 
and beautiful trees should have almost ceased 
during the nineteenth century, so that, though 
aged specimens of Morus nigra are fairly frequent 
in English gardens, very few are to be found 
in their prime. Let us hope that the twentieth 
century will make amends for the laches of its pre- 
decessors. In a letter from Sir William Tate to the 
Deputy Lieutenants of Northampton, dated about 
January, 1607, occurs this passage :—‘* His 


Majesty’s pleasure is that every Knight, gentle- - 


man or men of ability should take a convenient 
proportion of Mulberry trees, to the price of 
three farthings apiece or six shillings a hundred ; 
which trees, to the number of ten thousand, 
have been brought to the town of Northampton, 
according to His Majesty’s pleasure ; which we 
have thought fit to commend unto you, and the 
rather for that His Majesty will esteem it as 
an acceptable testimony of an extraordinary 
affection towards his Royal person in all such 
who do nourish and plant them.” Hist. MSS. 
Com., (Buccleugh MSS.), vol. IIT, p. 117. Vicary 


Gibbs, Aldenham House. 


Jasminum nudifloram.—I never remember 
to have seen this Jasmine so full of flower in 
mid-winter as it is this year. The fine growing 


weather experienced last summer in combination’ 


with the unusual mildness of the present winter, 
accounts for the lavish display of bloom which 
this old hardy climber is now affording. In 
this district old-established specimens of it 
are one mass of bloom, the clear, bright yellow 
of which is thrown into bold relief when asso- 
ciated with such evergreen climbers as the Ivy. 
There can be no more worthy inmate of a garden 
than this Jasmine, and no home should be 
without Jasminum nudiflorum on its walls. 


James A. Paice, Mill Hill. 


Biennial Cropping of Apples.—In his second 
note on this subject (p. 55), Mr. Grigor Roy 
informs us how, by drastic treatment, he 
induced two Apple trees to abandon their 
natural habit of biennial cropping. He does 
not prove, however, that he obtained his result 
by thinning the fruit, for he also thinned out 
th> branches and spurs. I consider that the 
thinning of the spurs had most to do with 

This would have the same effect 


the result. 
as thinning the bloom, and would prevent 


the trees from excessive blooming in one season, 
and give them a chance to form fruit buds for 
the next year’s crop. Thinning the fruit 
brings relief to the tree foo late to do this. The 
regular bearing of fruit trees in orchard houses, 
to which Mr. Grigor Hey aah is, sà E 
, wa 
due to the fact that feeaing ere ae 


atmospheric conditions are muc 
1 hev are in the open. Market 


control than t 
Grower. 
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APPLE HERRING’S PIPPIN. 

Tuose who are planting Apples this season 
and wish to try a few of the newer varieties 
should include Herring’s Pippin, which is also 
known as Herring’s Seedling. This compara- 
tively new dessert Apple is of excellent quality, 
although somewhat large for the dessert table, 
and fruits grown on standard trees would 
probably be of the best size for the table. 
The flesh is pale yellow, very tender and has a 
brisk, aromatic flavour. The variety gained the 
R.H.S. Award of Merit on October 5, 1920, when 
exhibited by Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons. 
Mr. A. H. Pearson spoke very highly of Herring’s 
Pippin on that occasion and recommended it 
strongly for planting. 

The side of the fruit exposed to the sun is 
very deeply coloured over a rich yellow ground ; 
specimens grown further south, exhibited by 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons at the same meeting, 
were much more highly coloured than those to 
which the award was made. It is a late Apple, 
in season from October to November. T. 


PLUM DIAMOND. 


REGARDING the notes on Diamond Plum 
in Gard. Chron., p. 71, the variety is known in 
the midlands as Black Diamond. It is not 
by any means a heavy cropper. Its worst 
point is its susceptibility to aphis attacks. 
It is always the first sort in a considerable 
collection to show the foliage curling up with 
“ smother-fly,”” and is often seriously crippled 
by it. These drawbacks are, no doubt, respon- 
sible for decreasing cultivation of what I consider 
oui a culinary Plum. Charles E. Pearson, 
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ONIONS. 


THE Onion is one of the most important 
crops of the vegetable garden, and whether 
grown to exhibition size or merely for pickling 
or ordinary use should always be given the best 
cultivation. 

If not already done, the ground the crop is 
to occupy should be double dug or, even better, 
trenched three spits deep. Leave the surface 
as rough as possible and dust it liberally with 
soot and wood-ash. In the middle of March 
the plot should be dug over with the fork 
and the soil broken as finely as possible. To 
obtain very large Onions sow the seeds thinly 
in boxes of light, friable compost, consisting 
of two parts loam, one part leaf-soil and one 
part old hot-bed or Mushroom-bed manure, 
with a good dash of sand to render it porous. 
Pass the materials through a half-inch sieve. 
Well crock the boxes or pans and place some 
rough material over the drainage to facilitate 
good drainage. Three parts fill the receptacles, 
which ever kind is used, with the sgoil, and make 
it firm, then sift a little soil on the surface 
through a finer sieve. Sow the seeds thinly 
and evenly, cover them with a fine layer of 
soil, press them down and water them with a 
fine-rosed can. Germinate the seeds in a tem- 
perature of 60°, and cover them with glass 
and paper to conserve the moisture. Germina- 
tion will soon take place, and so soon as the 
seedlings appear remove the covering and expose 
them toall the light available. The best place 
in which to grow the seedlings for a time is a 
shelf in a house with a temperature of about 
55°, and so soon as they are large enough to 
handle, prick them off into boxes containing 
similar compost as before. Place the plants 
about two inches apart and give them tepid 
water of the same temperature as the house. 
Grow them in an early vinery or Peach house 
that has been started, where they can have gentle 
warmth and also fresh air to keep them sturdy. 
Water the soil very carefully, spray the plants 
overhead on bright days, and stir the surface 
soil occasionally with a pointed stick. 

When the plants have made good growth and 
space is required for other things, the boxes 
should be transferred to a heated pit where the 

lants may be given more air when the weather is 
avourable. Eventually they may be placed 
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in a cold frame, where they may remain unt) 
planting out time arrives. The lights should be ! 
removed on warm, bright days, and a little 
air admitted all through the night to harden 
the plants. At this stage the young Onions 
will require more water, which should be applied 
in the mornings. 

Planting time may vary according to the 
locality, but the middle of April is a suitable 


date. 


about the end of March, give it another dusting 
of soot, working this well into the soil. Before 
planting tread the soil when it is dry to make 
it firm, and then neatly rake it over with a small 
iron rake. In planting, use boards nine inches 
wide to walk on, and rake the bed level as the 
work proceeds. Place a line down one side 
of the bed, lift the young plants very carefully 
from the boxes and set them in deep holes that 
will accommodate the long roots. On no 
account cramp the roots in too small a space; 
make a deep hole so that the long roots can go 
down well. The base of the plant should be 
about a quarter-of-an-inch below the surface, or 
just deep enough to enable the seedling to stand 
upright. A space of twelve inches from plant 
to plant in the rows will be sufficient, and fifteen 
inches between the rows, as this will allow 
plenty of room for using the Dutch hoe. 
Water each row as it is completed, and when 
the bed is planted remove any loose soil around 
the edges to give it a neat and tidy appearance. 
Where a large bed is planted, it is well to leave 
a pathway two feet wide between every eight 
or nine rows to make easy access for syringing, 
watering, weeding, etc. For a week or 80, 
the young plants should be sprayed overhead 
twice daily, but after that spraying once in the 
afternoon will suffice. So soon as the plants 
are well established, mulch the bed with sifted 
manure from an old Mushroom-bed. Where it 
can be obtained, drainings from the farmyard, 
diluted with water, are very beneficial to the crop, 
and an occasional dusting of some approved 
artificial manure around each bulb will help to 


produce fine specimens. 

If mildew appears dust the plants around 
their bases with lime and if this does not check 
it, pull out affected plants and burn them 
otherwise the disease will spread. 

Keep the bed free from weeds and stir the 
surface occasionally with the Dutch hoe taking 
care not to damage the base of the bulbs. As 
the plants increase in size, loose skins should 
be removed, and if any of the tops fall over 
before they are ripe they should be supported 
with a small stake. When it can be seen that 
the bulbs have done growing, the tops may be 
bent down; this may be done two rows at a 


i i tops in between the rows. 
time placing the tops in a 


As the bulbs become well-ripene } 
for harvesting lift each one with a fork, allog 
the roots to remain and turning the base of t A 
bulb towards the sun to thoroughly ripen ae 
part. Turn the bulbs and eventually cut 0 
the tops; tie the neck of each Onion with matting, 
Each bulb should be handled carefully to preven 
bruising it. , ! 
An excellent place in which to ripen hae 
completely is a cool vinery or Peach- pea 
after a week or so in these houses they may 
removed to the storeroom and will keep soup 


until the following spring. 

Onions for ordinary use may be raised by 
sowing the seeds on a half-spent hot-bed, ei 
as has been used for forcing early Lettuce’ is 
Asparagus. Sow the seeds thinly 1n a 
and water them well. Close the Saag gre 
the seedlings appear, then admit plenty i 
So soon as the young plants are strong enoug d 


lift them carefully and plant the 
that has been well prepared previously, aier 
them about four or five inches apart. ey 
them and afterwards keep the bed pee 
hoeing; an occasional dusting with o ari 
during showery weather will benefit the Pe 
A large crop is obtained by this me ical 
which is much better and more ON oor, 


in regard to seeds than sowing out ibe 


whilst it does away with thinning ; 
are also far less liable to be atak by 


; i . All Onion a 
she Onia ror ai most open ponei 


own in the sunnie 
of the garden. R. W. Thatcher, Carlton 
Gardens, Market Harborough. 
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When the ground is given its final forking 
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CELERIAC. 


CELERIAC, or, aS it is sometimes called, 
Turnip-rooted Celery, is probably not grown 
in this country to the extent it deserves to be. 
On the continent (especially in France and 
Germany) it has been extensively cultivated for 
many years. The edible part is the swollen 
root which forms a “ bulb” very similar to 
the Turnip in appearance, the leaf-stalks being 
rejected. 

When well-grown and properly cooked, 
Celeriac is a delicious winter vegetable, and those 
who like boiled Celery will find this dish to their 
liking. It may also be used in place of Celery 
for flavouring purposes. 

To be successful with this vegetable the ground 
should have been cultivated deeply and man- 
ured generously. Seeds should be sown in 
gentle heat, about the first fortnight in March, 
and when the seedlings are large enough, pricked 
out into fairly rich soil in boxes or frames in 
exactly the same manner as Celery. After the 
plants are well-hardened, they should be planted 
out early in June. At this point the procedure 
differs somewhat to that of Celery. Instead of 

lanting being done in trenches, Čeleriac should 
be planted in shallow drills about four inches 
deep, according to the nature of the soil, but 
on pei land planting on the flat is recom- 
mended. 

The rows should be from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches apart, allowing about fifteen to 
eighteen inches from plant to plant, according 
to the variety and the method of cropping 
adopted; sometimes an intercrop is grown that 
can be cleared before the main crop requires 
the space. Any lateral growths should be 
removed before planting, and great care taken 
not to plant deeply. - 

Water should be given copiously whenever 
needed ; the drills (when adopted) simplifying 
this operation. Little further attention will be 
necessary beyond occasional hoeing and the 
removal of any suckers which may appear on 
the sides of the plant from time to time. 

A sharp watch must be maintained for the 
appearance of the Celery fly. Frequent dustings 
with soot will do much to keep this pest in check, 
besides having a beneficial effect upon the plants. 

There are two methods of keeping this crop 
during the winter; one is to lift the plants 
in November so soon as growth is completed, 
trimming the large, outside leaves, retaining only 
a few at the crown, and storing the rootsin sand 
in a cool shed ; and the other being to leave the 
plants in the ground and draw a little soil 
over the “ bulbs” covering them with pro- 
tecting material during very frosty periods. 

There is not a large range of varieties to choose 
from, but in these considerable difference 
exists, as may be seen from the accompanying 
#lustration (Fig. 47), the plant on the right being 
both large in leaf and coarse-rooted, whereas 
the other has a neat, clean root and not an undue 
proportion of leaves. Ina trial of this vegetable 
conducted at Wisley last year, the following 


varieties proved outstanding :—Giant Ball and 


Snowball—these were continental stock; and 
Close Planting (the variety on the left of the 
photograph) which came from a British source. 
J. Wilson, Wisley. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


AT a special meeting of the Parks Committee 


of the Glasgow Corporation, held on Tuesday, 


the 4th inst., a letter was read from Mr. Edward 
Matthews, intimating his resignation as Director 
of City Parks. It was agreed to accept the resig- 
nation, and a sub-committee was appointed 
to consider the vacancy. Mr. Matthews was 


‘8ppointed Assistant Director on the death of 
Mr. James O’Rourke, six-and-a-half years ago, 
and it was only in 1923 that he was appointed 


Director on the retirement of the late Mr. James 
itton. 


LAMPETER Town Council proposes to apply 
to the Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow 
£500 for acquiring and developing the Bryn 
field as a park and recreation ground. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


THE annual general meeting of this Society 
was held in Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, on 
the 12th inst., a week later than usual. Mr. 
W. J. Thomson presided over a good attendance 
of the members. 

The financial statement for the past year 


showed a credit balance of £60 18s. 4d. The 
following office-bearers were elected: Hon. 
President, the Earl of Stair; President, Mr. 


W. J. Thomson, and Vice-President, Mr. 
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The policy of the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland was subjected to severe criticism mn 
a discussion which followed. A motion was put 
by Mr. Richardson to the effect that the Council 
resume negotiations with the Board of Agricul- 
ture with reference to putting into operation 
the scheme submitted to the Board in 1923 
for the suppression of plant pests, and also with 
reference to the publication of the statistics 
of the fruit survey organised by the Society 
which was also then submitted to the Board. 

In support of his motion Mr. Richardson 
said the country was overrun with big bud, 
reversion and mildew on Black Currants, and 
if reversion goes on as at present Black Currants 
would soon be a thing of the past. Millions of 


! 


FIG. 47.—CELBRIAC CLOSE PLANTING (LEFT), GIANT PRAGUE (BIGHT). 


David King. Eight nominations were made 
for three vacancies on the Council, and on a 
vote the following were successful: Messrs. 
John Scott, Westerlea; George F. Anderson, 
Whittingehame and Alexander Innes, Dean 
Cemetery. 

In the annual report the Council stated 
that having regard to the financial position and 
the fact that the five shilling membership 
involved a loss to the Society, it was proposed to 
increase the annual subscription to seven shillings 
and sixpence. It was also announced that 
a legacy of £400 had been bequeathed by the 
late Mr. Fraser on the understanding that the 
interest on that sum was to be allocated in 
prizes for alpines at the spring show. 

After some criticism by Mr. A. D. Richardson, 
the report was adopted. 

A motion to the effect that the meetings 
in future be held in the afternoon instead of the 
evening was defeated by a large majority.. 


pounds were being lost every year by diseases 
and insect pests and nothing was being done 
to stop it. 

Mr. Stewart, in seconding, remarked that the 
lady mycologist who had been appointed by the 
Board was not getting a fair chance, and he 
thought the Society should press the Board 
to get an entymologist appointed. He under- 
stood that a fruit survey was now being taken up 
at the different colleges. 

Mr. Robert Fife, as a member of the deputation 
which approached the Board, said he was 


. wholly at one with the object of the motion. 


The Board of Agriculture had treated the Society 
shabbily. They left the book unpublished 


‘and were now doing the work all over again, 


but he was satisfied that it would not be 
well done, for they got things better done by 
private enterprise than under officialdom. 
The Board had spent thousands of pounds 
on the plant-breeding station and. they had not 
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even a Potato to show for it. He ventured 
to suggest that if a premium had been offered, 
say, for an improved type of Midlothian Early, 
a whole host of breeders in the country would 
have produced what was desired by this time. 

Mr. Scarlett pee testimony to the good work 
done by Mrs. Alcock, and he not only supported 
the motion to its fullest extent, but claimed 
for the Society a certain amount of supervision 


of the survey work. 
After further discussion the motion was 


adopted unanimously. : 
It was agreed to send congratulations to 
Mr. Harrow, who had been distinguished by 
the award of the Victoria Medal of Honour in 
Horticulture and to Sir James Watt, Carlisle, 
who had been .head of Messrs. Little and 
Ballantyne for fifty years, on his knighthood. 


NATIONAL ROSE. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the National Rose 
Society was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on January 18. The President, Mr. C. C. 
Williamson, presided, and the attendance 
numbered about 120. After the minutes 
of the last annual meeting had been read and 
signed, the President submitted the Annual 
Report of the Council for 1926. The following 
are the chief items in the Report : 


The Society has during the past year continued to 
make steady progress, the number of new members being 
2,048. The total membership is now over 14,105. 

During the course of the year, several important additions 
have been made to the Library, and many members have 
availed themselves of the privileges of having Rose books 
sent on loan by post. 

The Council will welcome gifts of useful and sultable 
books from members of the Society. It is desired to extend 
the Library so that it may contain all standard books 
on botany, hybridisation and the history and development 


of the Rose. 
The Society’s slides continue to be in great demand, 


80 much so that It has become ocr ge provide an 
additional set which will, it is hoped, leady in the 
autumn. 

Six shows were held during the past year. The Spring 
Show was again held in the Horticultural Hall, on Friday, 

ril 23, and was honoured with a visit by H.R.H. Princess 

ary. The exhibits were of a very high order, and a source 
of much pleasure to a large number of visitors. Some 
inconvenience was caused by overcrowding, but the Council 
is pleased to report that arrangements have now been 
made which will obviate any cause of complaint in future. 

The Great Summer Show was held in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Friday and Saturday, July 
2 and 3, and was visited by Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen. The show will remain a memorable one for 
the remarkable number of exhibits staged by nurserymen. 

The show of new Koses was held in the Horticultural 
Hall on Friday, July 23, but owing to the weather con- 
ditions which had prevailed for some days prior to the show, 
the exhibits were below the usual standard. 

The Provincial Show at Leeds was held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, July 13 and 14. The sub-tropical weather 
conditions which prevailed prior to, and on the day of the 
show, rather spoilt what might have been a fine show, 

The Provincial show, which was held at Southport on 
August 25, 26 and 27 was, perhaps, the most successful 
provincial show the Society has ever held. The ideal 
weather conditions which prevailed before and curing the 
show enabled exhibitors to stage the Roses at their best. 
The Southport Floral Committee spared no trouble or 
expense in their efforts and earned tho gratitude of the 
exhibitors and the appreciation of the large number of 


visitors. 

The. Autumn Show was held in the Horticultural Hall 
on Friday and Saturday, September 10 and 11. Last 
year the experiment was tried of holding this show in tents 
at the Botanic Gardens, but owing to the uncertainty 
of the weather It was felt that too great a risk was belng 
taken, and it was decided to return to the old conditions 
and hold the show under cover. As usual, this display of 
autumn Roses was a very great success and attracted a 


e number of visitors. 

veiho financial position of the Society is a source of much 
gratification. The total receipts for the year, including the 
balance of £70 16s, 7d. brought forward from last year, 
amounted to £8,853 12s. 9d., and the total payments for 
the same period, including the sum of £1,109 98, 1d., which 


has been placed to the credit of the Reserve Fund, amount 


8,811 18. 3d. 
to fn Council has, with great regret, to record the loss 
during the year of three very old and tiled friends of the 
Society. Mr. Samuel McGredy, who was one of the Society's 
oldest members, and widely known for the numerous 
new varieties of Roses raised by him. The Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton, who was the oldest member of the Society, 
and a Past President, and well-known to all exhibitors. 
Mr. E. B. Lindsell, another Past-President, and one who 
for many years was the Champion Amateur Rose Grower. 
In conclusion, the Council desires to record its acknow- 
ledgment. of the special and valuable services which have 
been rendered to the Society during the past year by Miss 
Willmott, F.L.S., one of the Society's Vice-Patronesses, 
The President made a few comments on the 


Report, and referred to the great loss the Society 
sustained in the deaths of Mr. McGredy, 


h . 
the Rev. Joseph Pemberton, Mr. E, B. Lindsell 
and the Rev. Page-Roberts. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


Mr. Cowley raised the question of a trial 
garden and was informed that the matter 
was under the consideration of the Council. 
Mr. H. Oppenheimer seconded the adoption of 
the Report, and it was carried without further 
comment. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. S. A. R. Preston- 
Hillary, next submitted the financial statement, 
which was passed without discussion. The balance 
sheet showed that subscriptions amounted to 
£7,185 7s. Od., the proceeds of shows, £702 4s. êd., 
advertisements £308 13s. 4d., and interest 
on invested funds, £349 4s. 2d., the total income 
amounting to £8,853 12s. 9d. 
included £3,046 17s. 5d. for publications; postages 
and sundry expenses, £79 15s. 6d.; honorarium 
to the Hon.Secretary, £350 ; salaries, £566 10s. 2d. ; 
expenses of shows, £924 2s. 2d, and prizes, 
including medals and plate, £1,104 8s. Od. The 
sum of £1,109 9s. Id. had been invested during 
the year, leaving a balance in hand of £42 11s. 6d. 


The meeting next proceeded to consider 
the result of the ballot sheet for the members 
of the Council, there being thirty-nine nomina- 
tions for thirty-six seats. All the old members 
were re-elected. with the exception of Messrs. 
C. S. Gordon-Clark, Stuart-Hogg and Dr. 
Sauer, and their places were filled by the election 
of Messrs. W. A. Harvey, Eric Holroyd, J. W. 
Jones and Dr. R. C. Turnbull, the nomination 
of Mr. John N. Hart as a Vice-president causing 
a further vacancy. Mr. C. C. Williamson 
having completed his two years of office, Mr. 
H. R. Darlington was appointed President 
and Mr. Darlington’s place as Deputy-President 
was taken by Mr. Arthur Johnson. 

At this stage of the proceedings, after a vote 
of thanks to the retiring President, Mr. Darling- 
ton presented Mr. Williamson with the Dean 
Hole Memorial Medal. 

A vote of thanks to the officers and Council, 

roposed by Mr. W. Harvey and seconded by 

r. J. W. Jones, was accorded with enthusiasm, 
and the meeting concluded with a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Chairman. 

Following the business proceedings, members 
were provided with tea and entertained to an 


excellent programme of music. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


JANUARY 25.—A very bright and attractive 
exhibition was provided on this occasion. 
Forced bulbous flowers contributed colour, 
and fragrance, Orchids arrested attention, while 
Cyclamens, Acacias, early hardy flowers and 
shrubs added to the interest of the meeting. 
An exhibition of unusual interest was the 
superb collection of Citrus fruits exhibited by 
CeciL HANBURY Esq. (Supt. Mr. S. W. McLeod 
Braggins), La Mortola, Ventimiglia, to which 
a Gold Medal was awarded. Several interesting 
novelties were submitted. 


Orchid Committee. 

Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Mr. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Sec.), Hon. 
H. D. Maclaren, Mr. Fred J. Hanbury, Mr. C. 
J. Lucas, Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. A. Dye, Mr. 
Chas. H. Curtis, Mr. A. McBean, Mr. J. E. Shill 
Mr. Fred K. Sander, Mr. H. T, Pitt, Mr. T 
Armstrong and Mr. John C. Cowan. ` 


Frrst Cuiass CERTIFICATES. 


Cattleya John Henry, Dell Park var. (C 
Astron x C. Lady Rowena).—The original © 
John Henry was exhibited on October 5 1926 
yin it gained a Award of Merit. The new 
variety 18 an advance on the tyne 
exquisitely beautiful flowers of large TA a 
fine form, white with lemon-yellow in the throat 
Shown by Baron Bruno SCHRODER (gr. Mr. J. 
E. Shill), Dell Park, Egham. mia 

Odontonia Nubia var. Re J } 
Charlesworthit x Odontoglossum A ian 
A handsome Orchid bearing three fine flowers 
with deep, velvety crimson sepals and petals, 
and a large lip heavily marked with carmine 
ona whitish ground, a small red mask and golden 
disk. Shown by Messrs, CHARLESWORTH AND 


Co. 
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AWARD oF MERIT. 


Cymbidium Atalanta, Brockhurat var. (erythro. 
stylum X Alexanderi).—A_ graceful hybrid. 
the plant exhibited carrying thirteen flowers. The 
colour is pale apple-green with a pleasing salinon. 
pink suffusion ; the lip is marked and ti ped with 


deep brown. Shown by FRED J. TEY, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. Farnes), Brockhurst, East Grinstead, 
GROUPS. 


A most interesting exhibit from H. T. Prr, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. Thurgood), attracted a great deal 
of attention. Epidendrum Endresio-Wallisii 
was conspicuously good, and represented by 
numerous flowering plants. The old Ada 
aurantiaca was also shown, together with 
Cymbidium Alexanderi, C. Traceyanum, the 
handsome Lycaste Balliae superba, Cypripedium 
Grace, Pitt's var., and many fine forms of 
popular, large-flowered Cypripediums and 
coloured Odontoglossums. 7 

Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN (gr. Mr. J. Collier), 
showed Masdevallia polystricta and M. tovaensis, 
both finely flowered, Cynorchis compacta, 
the brilliant Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Saxa, 
Gatton Park var., the small, white-flowered 
Dendrobium Chalmersii, the yellowish Soph- 
ronitis grandiflora var. Lowii, some Cymbidiums 
and the now rarely seen Masdevallia deorsa. 

The handsome group of Orchids put up by 
Messrs. COWAN AND Co. commanded attention 
by reason of the numerous examples of Oncidium 
splendidum and O. Cavendishianum it 
contained, the golden flowers of the large 
spikes being unusually attractive. In addition, 
the display included Cattleya Woltersiana, 
Cypripedium Curtisii exquisitum—one of the 
deepest-coloured forms we have seen of this 
species—Cymbidiums, and a fine array of the 
up-to-date varieties of bold-flowered Cypri- 


ediums. a 
á Ten glorious plants formed the exhibit 
of Messrs. StuarT Low AND Co; these were 
Brasso-Cattleya Penelope, with four flowers; 
B.-C. Nestor, three big blooms ; B.-C. Mirabilis, 
with a pair of yellow flowers; Cattleya Enid 
alba and C. Maggie Raphael alba, with three 
and four flowers respectively, Laelio-Cattleys 
Locarno, Odontioda Hanmerae, O. Wilsonu, 
Dendrobium Pallens and the golden D. 


chessingtonense. : 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co.’s contribu- 
tion contained lovely spikes of Odontoglossum 
armainvillierense var. xanthotes, a white 
O. crispum and O. eximium xanthotes. An 
outstanding plant was Odontonis Nubia var. 
Renown, with superb crimson-brown colouring. 
Other good things were Miltonia Wm. Pitt, 
a grand form of Odontoglossum Tityus, pa 
drobium nobile nobilius, and the quaint little 
Bulbophyllum Dayanum. 

Mea Sincere showed the beautiful Pren 
Cattleya Albion, the showy Cymbidium Ernest 
Sander and the handsome Odontoglossum 
Vulximium, with highly-coloured, large looms. 
Messrs. Surron Bros. were modest exhibitors 
and showed Cypripediums in variety, ona wey 
splendidum and Laelio-Cattleya Marat Sod 
Mr. A. J. KEELING sent a few large-flowe 


Cypripediums and Cymbidiums. 


Floral Committee. 
Section A.—Mr. Henry B. May 
Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. R. Findlay, 
Mrs. Helen Lindsay Smith, Lady ey 
Stanley, Mr. Wm. Howe, Mr. J. M. Bridgeto x 
Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. W. A. Bilney, Mr. pug 
Dickson, Mr. E. R. Janes, Mr. Geo. Churc T 
Mr. A. E. Vasey, Mr. Jas. B. Riding, Mr. J. T. 
West, Mr. D. B. Crane, Mr. W. P. Thomson, 
Mr. G. W. Leak and Mr. Charles E. Pearson. 


Section B.—Mr. Gerald V. E. Loder (in the 
chair), Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. G. Reuthe, Mr. Core, 
Harrow, Mr. Reginald Cory, Mr. A. Bedtora: 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Mr. E. H. Wilding, Mr. z 
Hay, Hon. Henry McLaren, Mr. Charles i 
Musgrave, Mr. C. J. Lucas and Mr. R. C. Notcutt. 


Present: 
(in the chair), 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Acacia Baileyana.—This is robably ri 
best known of the Mimosas and is generally 
considered to be the hardiest of all the T ie 
It was described by Baron Von Mueller in the 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Victora 
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so long ago as 1887, and a good illustration 
appeared in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of January 
13, 1894. Large quantities of cut sprays 
are sent to Covent Garden and other markets 
from the Riviera in the early spring when the 
sprays of delicate grey leaves and spikes of 
yellow flowers brighten florists’ shops and 
street vendors’ stalls. Shown by Commendatore 
CeEcIL Hansury, M.P. (gr. Mr. S. W. M. 
LBraggins), La Mortola, Ventimiglia, Italy. 

Acacia Hanburyana.—A seedling Acacia was 
discovered by Mr. Joseph Benbow when he was in 
charge of the La Mortola Gardens, growing 
in near proximity to bushes of A. Baileyana 
and A. podalyriaefolia, and there seems little 
doubt but that A. Hanburyana is the result of 
a natural cross between these two species. 
It makes a tree fully twenty feet high. 
The silvery phyllodes bear short leaflets similar 
to those of A. Baileyana and the round clusters 
of bright canary-yellow flowers are borne on 
pendulous spikes. 

Aloe ciliaris —This showy South African 
succulent plant is more generally known as 
A. ciliata, though this is not its correct name. 
The plant has linear, spreading, finely serrate, 
green leaves and the flowers are of a brilliant 
coral-red colour. 

Cotyledon (Echeveria) multicaulis. -— An 
attractive, dwarf, compact plant was shown. 
The ovate, fleshy green leaves were attractively 
bronzed at the tips and the solitary flowers 
were a deep reddish colour. All the above were 
shown by Commendatore CECIL HANBURY. 


Tetratheca thymifolia.—A well-grown plant of 
this tender little Australian shrub was shown. 
As the specific name implies the neat foliage 
suggests that of the Thyme. In the relatively 
dull light of the hall the pale purple flowers 
were only a little more than half open, but they 
were sufticiently so to disclose the small, carmine 
blotch at the base of each petal. Shown by 
Sir WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bt. (gr. Mr. Everatt), 
Burford, Dorking. 


OTHER NOVELTIES, 


Three large, oval, green fruits of Araujia 
(Physianthus) sericifera were shown by W. C. 
HabveEN, Esq., Underway, West Porlock, 
Somerset. In addition to the species which 
received award in the interesting collection of 
Citrus fruits, Commendatore CEcIL HANBURY 
sent robust spikes of Aloe arborescens var. 
natalensis, flowering sprays of Acacia 
podalyriacfolia, and the golden-yellow Bignonia 
venusta. Mr. Braggins brought for Signor 
AICARDI, Villa Minerva, Poggis. San Remo, 
Italy, seven vases of perpetual Carnations, 
grown in the open. These illustrated excellent 
cultivation. Messrs. ROBERT VEITCH AND SON 
displayed vases of Hamamelis arborea, H. 
Japonica rubra, H. mollis and Mahonia japonica 
var. Bealei. 


GROUPS. 


An excellent collection of greenhouse Cycla- 
imen was staged by Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 


-Lanapon. This filled an entire length of tabling 


and was composed of splendidly-grown plants 
set out in their various shades of colour. Many 
distinct tones were shown, such as Scarlet 
King, Saimon King, Crimson, Giant White 
and a desirable type of Cyclamen grandiflora. 
Cyclamens of merit were also shown by Mr. J. 
W. ForsytH. In this collection the frilled type 
was especially good, though all of the ‘‘ Caledonia 
Strain” illustrated first-rate cultivation. 
Greenhouse = Primulas of considerable 
decorative value were again shown by Messrs. 
J. CARTER AND Co. On the present occasion 
a larger display was made, and the round baskets 
of distinct colour varieties of Primula sinensis 
with large flowers, the stellata varieties, and P. 
malacoides made an attractive display. 


An attractive exhibit of spring bulbs was made 
by Messrs. Surron AND Sons. This was 
composed largely of Hyacinths, of which many 
Kood varieties of the large-flowercd and the 
multitora types were represented.  Nareissi 
ineluded Paper White, Karly Surprise, a pretty 
Barril variety, and Golden Spur and Cervantes, 
Frumpet Datfodils. The many Tulips included 
bright flowers of Rosa Précoce, Brilliant Star, 
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and the Due van Thol varieties. There were 
also showy gsoups of Iris reticulata, Freesias 
and Lily-of-the-Valley. 

A pretty group of forced Prunus triloba 
fl. pl., Hamamelis arborea, Aphelandra auran- 
taca, Pycnostachvs Dawei. Azalea indica 
varieties, and well-fruited, little Orange bushes 
was made by Messrs. L. R. RUssELL, Lrp. 

Carnations were shown in their accustomed 

quality by Messrs. ALLWoop Bros., Mr. C. 
ENGELMANN and Messrs. STUART Low AND Co. 
The last-named also had an attractive collection 
of pot plants of Acacia Baileyana, Hippeastrurms, 
Eranthemum pulchellum and other useful 
greenhouse plants. 
_ Cut spikes of Hippeastrum aulicum were 
included in an excellent collection of St. Brigid 
Anemones by Messrs. R. GILL AND Son, who also 
set out sprays of many uncommon Conifers, 
including Pinus Montezumae, P. patula, P. 
Avacahuite, Abies bracteata, A. firma and 
several Podocarpuses. 

Interesting little rock gardens were made and 
planted by several exhibitors. Messrs. WM. 
CUTBUSH AND Son had various suitable shrubs 
Including a shapely specimen of Pieris fiori- 
bunda, and Pernettva mucronata. They also 
planted groups of Iris Histrio and I. alata. 
Crocus Sieberi, C. Cloth of Gold, Galanthus 
Elwesii, Primula Juliana, P. Wanda, Saxifraga 
longifolia, and S. Burnatii were effectively 
planted by Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND CRISP. 

Messrs. BARR AND Sons had an interesting 
exhibit of Crocus Susianus, various Primroses, 
chiefly with blue and rich yellow flowers; 
Christmas Roses, Eranthis ciliaris and other 
flowers, with a background of Eleagnus pungens 
aurea variegata and Cotoneaster rugosa Henryi. 
They also staged excellent pots of Roman 
Hyacinths. A neat little rock garden was made 
by Messrs. SHEPPARDS and another by Messrs. 
TUCKER, who displayed large breadthsof Saxifraga 
kestoniensis. S. kewensis and S. tridentina. 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons exhibited Primula 
Wanda, Eranthis ciliaris, Crocus Sieberi and 
other alpines. 

A lovely collection of Conifers, such as are 
valued for the rock garden, was arranged by 
Mr. G. G. WHITELEGG. In addition to the sorts 
shown on previous occasions, he had excellent 
specimens of Podocarpus, of several species, 
Picea nigra Doumettii, and P. pungens Kosteri 
procumbens. Mr.J. KLINKERT showed topiary 
specimens. 

There were various exhibits of garden sundries, 
the chief of which were various useful baskets, 
coconut-fibre mats, and joinery, made by the 
blinded soldiers at St. Dunstans ; a greenhouse 
and garden frames shown by Messrs. BOULTON 
AND PauL; garden tools, by Messrs. THos. 
GUNN AND Sons; knives from Messrs. JOSEPH 
RoceErs AND Sons and Mr. J. PIncHes’ excellent 
metal labels. 

Many artists contributed paintings of flowers 
and garden scenes, and Mr. JAMES MACDONALD 
brought over one hundred herbarium specimens 
of dried grasses of great interest. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


Present: Mr. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), Mr. 
W.J. Lobjoit, Mr. J. Cheal, Mr. P. C. M. Veitch, 
Mr.G. F. Tinley, Mr. T. Pateman, Mr. E. Beckett, 
Mr. W. F. Giles, Mr. A. Poupart, Mr. J. C. 
Allgrove, Mr. E. A. Laxton, Mr. H. V. Taylor, 
Mr. W. H. Divers, Mr. H. Prince, Mr. E. Neal 
and Mr. A. N. Rawes. 

Two new Apples were submitted to the Com- 
mittee and both were recommended for trial 
at Wisley. The one, named Opalescent, was 
brought by Mr. P. C. M. VEITCH, of Exeter; 
it is an American variety with a very sweet, 
juicy flesh, and quite good for a December 
Apple, but nothing exceptional in flavour. 
It is of the oblong type, as classified by Bunvard 
in his Handbook of Fruits, with a pale yellow 
skin, covered with pale red on the side next to 
the sun. The stalk is set in a deep, narrow 
cavity and is about half-an-inch long. The other 
variety is of the conical type, with a broad 
base, ‘somewhat after the Worcester Pearmain 
type. ‘This variety, which is named Con- 
noisseur, was shown by Mr. W. TayLer. This 
Apple is also very juicy and sweet, and, perhaps, 
a little better-flavourcd than Opalescent. The 


skin is yellowish, covered almost entirely 
with pale crimson, which appears in darker 
patches at intervals. ; 

Col. A. Bares, of Basingstoke, Hampshire 
(er. Mr. W. R. Beesley). showed a dish of Oranges, 
taken from a tree in a greenhouse in which a 
temperature of about 50° is maintained, bearing 
altogether some five hundred fruits. There was 
nothing remarkable in the quality. 

An exceptionally fine display of Citrus fruits 
was shown by CecIL Hansury, Esq., from his 
gardens at La Mortola, Ventimiglia, Italy (Supt. 
Mr. Braggins). The collection included fifty-one 
distinct. variteies. The exhibit was arranged 
very attractively on a black velvet ground 
and relieved with vases of Acacia, Euphorbia 
(Poinsettia) and Cotoneaster sprays covered 
with berries. The fruits, many of which were 
attached to branches with foliage, were in splen- 
did condition. They were brought direct from La 
Mortola on Sunday last by Mr. Braggins who 
has met with disappointment on two previous 
occasions in sending them over by ordinary 
rail and boat, owing to delays. The Committee 
recommended a Gold Medal for the collection 
and a Cultural Commendation to Mr. Braggins. 
All kinds of Citrus fruits were represented 
from the big specimens of Citrus Medica as 
large as Mangolds to the smaller Lemons and 
Mandarin Oranges. Grape Fruit was shown in 
clusters of five to eight resembling bunches of 
huge Grapes, hence, doubtless, the name Grape 
Fruit. Some of the flowers of the Oranges 
shown are used locally for the making of perfume 
and the Bitter Orange for the making of marna- 
lade; in some cases the fruits themselves are 
used for perfume-making by scratching the peel 


when perfume similar to that of Eau de Cologne. 


is obtained. One of the best flavoured of the 
Oranges was Citrus nobilis (Mandarin) these 
fresh fruits being far superior to those which are 
picked green and sent to market for sale in our 
shops. Citrus Aurantium var. sinensis 18 also 
a very finely flavoured Orange. 


BRITISH FLORISTS’ FEDERATION. 


THE annual general meeting of members 
of the British Florists’ Association was held at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
W.C., on Friday, January 21. Mr. D. Ingamells, 
the President, occupied the chair, and was 
supported by Mr. W. E. Wallace, Mr. Alfred 
W. White, past presidents, and numerous 
members of committee. The attendance was 
moderate, many members being absent through 
illness (influenza). 

The Report of the Committee and the State- 
ment of Accounts for 1926 were submitted. 
The former contained references to the fine 
exhibit of market plants and flowers arranged by 
the Federation at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Hall in November and to which a Gold 
Medal was awarded. The plants and flowers 
were contributed by Messrs. P. Ladds, M. 
Hutchings, Lowe and Shawyer. Jas. Sweet and 
Son, and Geo. Monro, Ltd., and skilfully and 
artistically displayed by Mr. H. Jolis, to all 
of whom the Committee offered thanks for their 
generous help. It appeared that the Federation 
frustrated the endeavours of the Transitaires 
to impose higher charges upon flowers imported 
from France, and to establish a carriage forward 
system, a system which would have meant the 
flooding of the market with flowers of low 
quality. Now that the Chamber of Horticulture 
has ceased to function, the Committee decided 
that the Federation should continue as a separate 
body and not join the Horticultural Trades’ 
Association under the proposed scheme of 
co-ordination. The principal business before 
the Committee towards the end of the year 
was the opposition to the Bill before Parliament 
for the removal of Covent Garden Market. 
Other special references in tbe Report were to 
the International Commercial Horticultural 
Conference in Paris: toa leeture on the use of 
Poison Gas for the Control of Tnseet Pests, given 
to the members, by Mr. Theodore Parker: and 
to the losses sustained by the deaths of Mr. 
Fred W. Cory and Mr. Thos. Windle. 

The accounts showeda turnover of £269 3s. 10d, 


es a 


90 , = £3 Pa 


leaving a balance in hand of £86 14s. 4d. The 
Federation’s exhibit at Westminster involved 
an expenditure of £26 13s. 6d., and was sold 
for £43 18s. 6d. Income from subscriptons 
amounted to £220 15s. Od., and it was of interest 
to notice that some members had paid forgotten 
subscriptions for so far back’as 1923. 

The President briefly reviewed the work of 
the year in moving the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts, and the motion was carried. 
Following a vote of thanks to the Committee 
and officers for services rendered, Mr. Ingamells 
proposed the election of Mr. H. T. Mason, 
of Hampton Hill, as President for 1927. This 
motion was carried unanimously and with 
applause, and Mr. Mason at once filled the 
Presidential chair and made it his first duty 
to thank the retiring President for his services 
and congratulate him on his successful year of 
office. 

The retiring members of Committee were 
re-elected. Mr. Ingamells was appointed to 
fill the vacancy arising by the elevation of Mr. 
Mason, while Mr. D. Sweet was elected to the 
place rendered vacant by the death of Mr. T. 
Windle. 

Several new members having been elected, 
the meeting adopted a resolution giving the 
Committee full powers to oppose the Bill for 
the removal of Covent Garden Market, and 
promising loyal financial support. It was stated 
that standholders in the market would be 
assessed in view of the commitmants necessary 
to put forward a strong opposition. 

This concluded the general business. Tea 
was served, and in the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. F. W. Ladds, the President opened an 
discussion on ‘‘ Gluts of Flowers and How to 
Prevent Them.” A very brisk discussion 
ensued from which the chief points urged as 
pave measures were: closer co-operation 

tween growers and salesmen so that the latter 
might he duly notified of impending gluts ; 
cutting all flowers just before they were ready, 
thus giving better value to the ultimate pur- 
chaser, instead of holding them over in the hope 
of a rise in price ; the training of better educated 
young folks as retail florists; and more enter- 
prise on the part of retailers in the offer of 
‘ special lines,” when supplies of certain flowers 
were in excess of the demand. It was pointed 
out that in the absence of weather control 
gluts could not be entirely prevented, but growers 
did much to ereate gluts by trebling their 
cultivation of any kind or variety that happened 
to obtain good prices in the previous season. 

The President thanked those who had assisted 
in the discussion, and was, in turn, thanked for 
presiding. 

Later in the evening many members and 
friends, including ladies, dined together at the 
Connaught Rooms under the presidency of 
Mr. H. T. Mason. A very enjoyable evening 
was spent, a capital musical programme provided 
and the tables were charmingly decorated 
by Mr. Harry Miles with Carnations, Daffodils, 
Tulips and Roses sent by Mr. C. Engelmann, 
Mr. H. T. Mason, Mr. W. E. Wallace and Mr. 


Alfred W. White. 


BANFFSHIRE HORTICULTURAL. 


A HIGHLY satisfactory condition of affairs 
within this Society was reported by the Secretary 
Mr. John Mann, at the annual meeting. The 
income for the year was £451 5s. Ild., being 
£55 Os. lld. less than the previous year. This 
was accounted for by the decrease on the 
admission charges. On the expenditure side 
the Committee had increased the prize-money, 
which now stood at £279 10s. Od. The actual 
cash balance on the annual show was £57 7s. lld., 
but to that had to be added capital expenditure 
amounting to £35 5s. 9d., so that in all the 
credit balance was £92 17s. 4d. The total assets 
of the Society now amount to £770 4s. 4d., 
with a balance in hand of £461 7s. 4d. 

Provost Gordon, who presided, moved the 
adoption of the report in a eulogistic speech, 

dson seconded, and it was carried 


Baillie Davi l ; 
unanimously. The Provost was again appointed 


President and Mr. Mann was re-elected Secretary. 
Te was agreed that the annual show be held on 


Wednesday, August 17. 


— ee 


Obituary. 


Charles A. Bayford.—It is with profound 
regret we learn, through Mr. W. Crump, of the 
death of Mr. C. A. Bayford, for the past twenty 
years gardener to C. W. Dyson Perrins, Esq., 
Davenham, Malvern. Davenham is one of 
the best-kept gardens in the midlands and has 
been much enlarged and improved under 
Mr. Bayford’s care. Mr. Bayford was only 
fifty-nine years of age. He was highly esteemed 
in the Malvern district and was an enthusiastic 
member of the Worcester Auxiliary of the 
Gardeners’ Roval Benevolent Institution. <A 
portrait and appreciation of Mr. C. A. Bayford 
appeared in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of February 


27, 1926. 


Walter Ramsay Elliot.—We deeply regret 
to record the death of Mr. Walter Ramsay 
Elliot, which took place at Cambridge on the 
9th inst. Born at Edinburgh, sixty-two years 
ago, he came of a gardening family, his father 
being gardener to the late Lord Armstrong, 
at Jesmond Dene, Newcastle-on-Tyne. He 
was apprenticed with Messrs. William Fell 
and Co., of Hexham, and after serving in the 
various departments in connection with this 
firm, he went to Hereford, to take charge of 
the nurseries of the late Mr. John Cranston, 
which ultimately became the King’s Acre 
Nurseries, Limited. From there he went to 
Messrs. Dicksons, Limited, Chester, and even- 
tually took charge of the nursery which this 
firm then had at Dolgelly. During his service 
with this firm, it was he who actually found the 
original plant of Cupressus macrocarpa lutea. 
From there he went to the old firm of Messrs. 
William Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross, and after 
a few vears of experience there was appointed 
manager of the Feltham branch of Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Ltd. Leaving there in 
1902, he became general outdoor manager 
to Messrs. Wood and Ingram, Huntingdon, 
and remained with the present proprietor, 
Mr. Henry Perkins, until his death. With his 
varied experience, he was a fine all-round 
nurseryman, a first-class grower, and had a 
wonderful knowledge of trees and shrubs of all 
kinds and their propagation. He also took 
keen interest in seed-growing, and during the 
last quarter of a century, in cattle, horses, 
and in the general agricultural side of the firm's 
activities. He had been in failing health for 
some months, and in the end succumbed rather 
suddenly to heart failure. He had two sons, 
both of whom were killed in the War, and one 
daughter who was found drowned about a year 
ago. His wife survives him. 


Emil Goericke.—We regret to learn of the death 
on December 15 last, of Emil Goericke, a nursery- 
man of Niemberg, near Halle, Germany. He 
was born in 1864, and after serving his appren- 
ticeship in Céthen, he had positions in turn 
in establishments in Erfurt, Frankfurt, Strass- 
burg, Nancy, Rheims, Ghent and Brussels. 
He was for a year in a responsible position 
in the celebrated firm of Lambert, at Trier. 
In 1895 he founded his own nursery at N iemberg, 
and previous to the War he specialised in Asters, 
his Hohenzollern Aster being well-known ; 
he was also an expert in heating, and in 1925 
perfected a new type of hot-water boiler. 


Alexander Macdonald.—We regret to announce 
the death of Mr. Alexander Macdonald, late 
schoolmaster, Durris, near Aberdeen. Born at 
Forgue seventy-one years ago, he had, outside 
the sphere of professional scientists, few equals. 
On his retirement from scholastic duties in 
1921, he became prominently associated with 
the Deeside Field Club, Aberdeen Natural 
History Society and other kindred organisations. 
He was joint editor of the Deeside Field, to which 
he contributed many valuable and learned 
articles ; was assistant editor during the closing 
vears of his retirement of the Aberdcen University 
Review, and in his lifetime published many 
pamphlets on the subjects he loved so well. 
It has been declared that but for his duties 
as a teacher he would in respect of the humblest 
forms of life have been a Scottish F aber. The 
funeral took place on Tuesday, the 18th inst., 
in the churchyard of his beloved Durris, in the 
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valley of the Royal Dee,and was largely attend, 
Mr. Macdonald is survived by a widow and fani} 
of three sons and two daughters. 


James Taylor.—On Sunday, January ii, 
Mr. James Taylor passed away, after a painfu 
illness, at the age of seventy-three. Deceasi 
was well-known in gardening circles, mon - 
especially in connection with Orchids, as he 
represented Messrs. Sanders of St. Alban 
for some twenty years, chiefly in the midland 
counties. Prior to joining Messrs. Sander. 
he was head gardener to the Duchess of Montrose, 
at Sefton Lodge, Newmarket. Eventually he 
represented Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, 
of Rawdon, Yorks, for several years. The 
illness and death of his wife and his own 
poor state of health had rendered him unable 
to work for some time past. 


—_ 


TRADE NOTE. 


By a coincidence, the figures of patent applica. 
tions in H.M. Patent Office for the year 192i 
are almost identical with those of the previous 
year, and this may be considered very satis. 
factory in view of the many difticulties con- 
sequent upon the general strike, the miners’ | 
strike, and the unemployment caused thereby. 
Messrs. Rayner and Co., the well-known London 
patent agents, inform us that in 1926 inventions 
relating to gardening and horticulture in general 
have been well maintained, as will have been 
observed by the regular contributions published 
in connection with patents, etc. A noticeable 
feature in the year's record is the large number of 
U.S. Americans and Germans who are obtaining 
patents for their inventions in this country. 
Mr. Rayner is certain that if no trade disturb- 
ances had occurred the figures for the vear 
would have been much higher, and looks forward , 
to important developments in the present year 
for inventions which have been kept in abeyance. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Books.—V. R. G., Hartford. Your best method 
of ascertaining the value of the books you 
mention is to enquire of a firm of booksellers 
who specialise in gardening works, soch as 
Messrs. Wheldon and Wesley, 2, Arthur Street, 
New Oxford Street, W.C.2. 


CARNATIONS DisEASED.—W.H.D,_ The disease 
on your Carnations is caused by a fungus 
which appears to be new to this country. 
We understand that a description of the disease 
will appear in a forthcoming number of the 
Journal of the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wye, Kent, which you should apply 
for. In the meanwhile, all the affected plants 
should be destroyed by burning. 


Names or Puiants.—S. I. 1, Leucophyte 
Brownii (syn. Calocephalus Brownii); 4, 
Veronica speciosa var. Veitchii; 3, Veronica 
species, probably a variety or hybrid of 
V. salicifolia; 4, Begonia species; 5, 
Senecio laxifolius. W. C. Cornus capitata. 
Old Reader. 1, Thymus Chamaedrys vat. 
lanuginosus; 2, Lycium chinense; 3, Coton: 
easter glaucophylla; 4, Pyracantha augusti- 
folia. D.G.1, Viburnum Opulus; 2, Gaul- 
theria sp.; cannot name without flower; 
3, Asplenium Ceterach; 4, Erythrina sp. 


PRESERVING Insect Prsts.—J. H. S. The 
common insect pests belong to many different 
groups of insects, each requiring different 
methods for preserving them. In addition, 
the larval and adult stages require differe n 
treatment. We advise you to obtain The 
Insect Hunter’s Companion, by the Rev. J. 
Greene, a small and inexpensive book. There 
is also a very valuable Appendix by L. N. 
Staniland which should be included ; these 
authorities will supply you with all the 
information you need. 
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JANUARY 29, 1927. 
MARKETS. 
COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, January 25th, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices 
f (All 48's except where otherwise stated). 
s.d. s.d 


s.d. s.d. 

Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 

Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 
Daffodils, 48's, 

per doz. . 15 0-18 0 
Erica melanthrax 

48’s, per doz. 24 0-30 0 

—60's ,, ... 12 0-15 0 

—72's ,, .. 8 0—90 

0 

0 


Adiantum 
cuneatum 
per doz. ... 100120 


— elegans ... 100150 
Aralia Sleboldii 9 0-10 0 


Araucarias, per 
doz. ... ... 30 0-42 0 


Asparagus plu- Hyacinths, 48's, 


mosus .. 12 0-18 0 3's. per doz. ... 15 0-18 
—Sprengeri . 12 0-18 0 — 60's, per doz. 10 0-15 
Aspidistragreen 36 0-60 0 | Nephrolepis in o oigo 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 —32'8 ... «ee 24 0-36 0 
—32'B ... ... 24 0-30 0 Palms, Kentla 30 0-48 0 
—nidus ... 12 0-15 0 —60’s ... .. 15 0-18 0 
arr a vero T E Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 

8, eac Di = ’ z 
— —” o's, per large, 60's ... 5 0—6 0 

doz. ...  ... 21 0-24 0 | —small .. 4 0—5 0 
Cacti, per tra —72's, per tray 
L1? An y 5 0—7 0 of 15's .. 2 6—3 0 

8, oe Tulips, all colours 
Cyclamens, 48's, on bulbs, per 
per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 doz. ... , 2 6—30 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s.d. s.d. 8. d. 
Adiantum deco- Hyacinths, white, 
rum,doz.bun. 18 0-21 0 large, doz. bun., 
cuneatum, per Bs .. 15 0-18 0 
doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 Iris tingitana, per 
Asparagus plu- doz. biooms ... 8 0—9 0 


mosus per Lilac, white, per 


pore gone one doz. stems ... 6 0—9 0 

med. sprays 1 6—2 6 —mauve, per doz. 

short P f 0 9—1 8 sprays .. 8 0—9 0 
—Sprengeri,bun. Poom one: 

lon ra 2 0—2 6 orum, long, 

med. S i 6-20 | per doz. — 10 0 

short ,, 0 6—9 0 SEDEC onum 
Bouvardla, white ? plore aa long, 

per doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 looms 5 0—6 0 
Camellias, 12’s, —short, doz. 

18's per box 3 0—3 6 blooms 4 0—4 6 
Carnations per Lily-of-the-Valley, 

doz. blooms 3 6—5 0 per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
Chrysanthemums, 

white,per doz. 5 0—8 0 | Narcissus Sollel 
—white, per doz. bun. DE ` 9 0-120 

bun. -.. 36 0-48 0 | Grand Primo 
tes PERTO, Tere per doz. bun. 9 O12 0 
—pink, per doz. Orchids,per doz. 

bun. .. 36 0-48 0 —Cattleyas . 24 0-36 0 
Croton leaves =o pepe tuus 

, er (0) zZ e 
per doz. .. 1 9—2 6 looms we 6 0—8 0 


—Narcissus, 


Daffodils, 
doz. bun. P 12 0-15 0 | Prunus triloba, 
Fern, French per doz. sprays 3 6—4 6 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 Richardias 
Freesia, whi (Arums), per 
per doz dich 3 0—3 6 doz. blooms . 12 0-15 0 
—special, long 12 0-18 0 Roses, per doz. 
French Flowers — blooms — 
—Acacda (Mimosa), —Richmond ... 15 0-18 0 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 | -Madame 
—Anemones, mixed Butterfly 10 0-15 0 
doz. bun. 24 0-27 0 Smilax, per doz. 
Be cpaple pink trails .. 5 0—6 0 
sorlie oen. 5 0—6 0 | Snowdrops, per 
per doz. bun. 1 6—2 0 coe DUD: Sere 
. Tulips, per doz. 3 0—4 0 
Paper White, —single white 18 0-24 0 
per doz. bun. 5 6—6 6 — —yellow ... 30 0-36 0 
— Narcissus Soliel — —ascarlet , 24 0-42 0 
W’Or, per doz. = —pink ... 86 0-48 0 
bun. ... .. 5 0—6 0 —terra-cotta, per 
—Ranunculus— cos. pam F 24 0-30 0 
—double scarlet 8 0—9 0 | —Murillo, per doz. 
—yellow ... 18 0-24 0 bun... ... 30 036 0 
—Violeta,Parma, —mauve, per doz. 
rbun. ... 5 0—6 0 bun. ... ... 27 0-30 0 
—Ruascus, green, —Couronne d’Or, 
r pa .. 6 0—8 0 er doz. bun. 42 0-48 0 
E ses, Safrano, Bie oe of Aup. 
4’s, per 2S Tia, r doz. 
PET PAKEA OSEO uoe A TES 


Heather, white, SPRI 
per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 ! Violets... .. 30—50 


REMARKS.—Richardias (Arums) and Lilium longifiorum 
ve been the scarcest subjects since Friday last, and prices 
are higher now than for some weeks past. All white blooms 
ety more valuable and high prices are Wkely to be main- 
T ned, owing to the finishing of Chrysanthemums. More 

affodils, yellow Narcissus and Tulips are on offer, and 
these flowers are finer in quality; increased supplies 
of yellow and white Narcissi are being received from the 
Channel Islands. ‘The cold weather of last week checked 
the supply of Carnations during last week-end and prices 
etd generally firmer. Of the Roses from home-gzrowers, 
Ri umbia is the best in its class > Madame Puttertly and 

chmond are only medium in quality. The blooms of the 
new crop are expected to be available shortly. The first 
consignment of Narcissus omatus was on sale this morning. 
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The few Snowdrops that have been available during the 
past week have sold freely at high prices ; better supplies 
were to hand this morning. White and mauve Iliac 
is arriving from Holland in excellent condition, also some 
fine sprays of Prunus triloba. Small consignments of 
Lily-of-the-Valley on roots, and large supplies of Tulips 
have been received from French growers during the 
past week. Supplies have been more plentiful from the 
South of F rance. Paper White Narcissus is more in demand 
and its Prices are rising, Acacia (Mimosa), Anemones 
Ranunculus, single Violets and large bunches of Parma 
Violets are arriving in much better condition, and all 
coloured blooms are easier in price. Marigolds are selling 
freely. Yellow Marguerites are wanted but only a few 
have been received in the market, and these were in poor 
condition. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. 8.d. s.d. s.d. 

Apples, American — Cape Fruit— 
—Albemarle <... 25 0-30 0 | —Peaches .. 5 0-12 6 
—Oregon New- —Plums, Beauty 6 0—8 0 

town .. 11 0-13 0 | —Formosa . 6 0—8 0 
— — Winesap 12 0-14 0 —Wickson . 92 0--7 0 
—Californlan New- — — Santa Rosa 5 6--8 0 

town _... — 10 6 | Grape Fruit— 
—York Imperial 22 0-26 0 | —Honduras ... — 240 
= : 5z —Jamaica . = 240 

Fallawater ... a 0-25 0 Grapes, English— 
—Russet . 25028 0 | —Colmar .. 3 0—4 6 
— Kings per —dAlicante ... 3 0—4 0 

barrel... . 20 0-25 0 | —Belgian ... 2 6—3 3 
—Stark, per Lemons, Messina, 

barrel ... 18 0-24 0 pe anne a 

Greening... 18 0-24 0 | ~prXes  . 9 0140 
—Others ... 18 0-20 0 —Murcia .. 140-18 0 
British Columbian — Oranges — 
—Jonathan ... 12 0-14 0 | —-Jaffa, per case — 12 0 
—Delicious ... 12 0-14 0 en : 
—Rome Beauty 12 0-14 0 Eo j z ae n 
— Newtown . 12 0140 | —Murcia ... 18 0-24 0 
Apples, English — Pears — 


—Newton Won- —Californian 


der... .. 10 0-16 0 | —BurréD’Anjou — 22 6 
—B ram ] ey ’g —Glou Morceau, 
Seedling 12 0-21 0 oe Nelis. — 40 
2 . —Winter Nelis, 
Bananas... 15 0-23 0 case... .. 25 0-26 0 
Brazils, per cwt. — 750 Pines, case . 24 0-40 0 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


D 8. d. y d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Asparagus, Devon 4 0-10 0 ulin 
Sa a S040 Valencia... 10 0-11 6 
—Special  ... 6 0-100 | Parsnips, per 
—Others . 3 0—4 0 cwt. .. 4 6—5 6 
Beans, Madeira — S 
— Finest...  ... 10 015.0 Poos Ewin 
—Others =» 60—80 | ton... ...£9/10 £10 
Plena y 5 0—6 0 | others, ton ...£6 £7/10 
per lb. ... = 0 3—0 4 | Potatos, New— 
Cabbage, per —Azores, case — 300 
doz. ... ... 2 0—2 6 | —Canaries, case 18 0-20 0 
se ie per 5 o—g 0 | Radishes, per doz. 2 0—3 0 
Cauliflowers — Rhubarb, forced, 
— English, doz. 3 0—5 0 per doz. sae 1 9—2 3 
Pana prao i = > Savoys, per doz. 1 9—2 3 
Cucumbers, each 3 0—5 0 —per tally . 80-12 0 
French Endive, Se a 
per doz. ... 2 0—3 0 i Pe oasi 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0—2 6 
Lettuce round,, Sprouts, Brussels 
per doz. .. 1 0—2 6 per ġ-bag ... 2 0—4 6 
Mint. forced, 
per doz. ... 6 0-12 0 | Tomatos— 
Mushrooms —Canary Island 18 0-25 0 
—cups a. 2 6—3 6 
— Broilers .. 1 9—2 3 Turnips, per cwt. 4 0—5 0 


REMARKS.—Trade has been spasmodic during the pas‘ 
week. most days being very quiet with an occasional 
busy hour. Peaches and Plums comprised the bulk of the 
South African shipments of fruits, the qualities of whieh 
increase each week. The demaud for these fruits is fairly 
good. The Apple trade is steady ; stocks of imported 
Apples are heavy, yet their prices keep firm. English 
Bramley's Seedling are more plentiful and inclined to be 
cheaper. Hothouse Grapes are scarce and dear, and there 
is a good demand for both English and Belgian Grapes, 
Oranges are a better trade and are quoted dearer. Forced 
vegetables remain in firm demand, aud the prices for French 
Beans, Asparagus and new Potatos are comparatively 
high. Salads are plentiful and show some variation in 
prices. The colder weather checked supplies of Mushrooms, 
but at the time of writing the quantities show some slight 
increase. Forced Rhubarb is now a leading line, although 
at the moment it is not s0 populat as the growers could 
wish, the low price of Apples doubtless having a retarding 
effect on the demand. Caulitlowers from Cornwall and 
Western France are selling slightly better as compared 
with last week. Cueutnbers remain very scarce and dear. 
Seakale is arriving in better supply and the prices are lower, 
Green vegetables are a moderate trade and could show 
some Improvement. The first arrival of the season of 
Canary Island new Potatos are due this week. Trade 
in old Potatos is satisfactory and quotations are steady. 


GLASGOW. 


Restricted supplies of cut flowers were chiefly responsible 
for the maintenance of prices during the past week. An 
increased number of varieties of Tulips were available 
and were readily disposed of at the following Valucs:— 
William Pitt, 2/- to 2/6 for 6's; Bartigon, 2/- to 2/3; 


Ibis and Flamingo, 1/4 to 1/8; Couronne d’Or, 1/2 to 1/6 
Prince of Austria and William Copland, 1/- to 1/3; Murillo 
and Thomas Moore, 10d. to 1/3. King Alfred Daffodils 
were worth 2/- to 2'6 per dozen; and Golden Spur and 
Henry Irving, 1/- to 1/2; while Narcissi ranged from 4/- 
to 6/- per dozen bunches; and Hyacinths, 1/- to 1/3 for 
3's. Dunstable growers are still providing a few Chrysan- 
themums, of which Heston White made 7d. to 9d.per bunch, 
Favourite 9d. to 1/-, and Winter Cheer 8d. to 10d. 
There were no Roses on sale, but Carnations sold at 3/6 to 
4:6. Violets realised 1/6 to 2/-, and Snowdrops, 2/- to 3/- 
per dozen bunches. Asparagus made 9d. to 1/6 per bunch, 
and Smilax, 1/- to 1/6. 


Business in the fruit market was quiet and featureless. 
Apples showed no perceptible change, but Oranges are 
a little cheaper, Jaffa 144's being down to 12/6 per case. 
Prices for Arizona seedless Grape Fruit averaged 25/- 5; 
Blue Goose brand ranged from 25/- to 30/-; other Florida 
marks realised 25/- to 28/-; and Porto Rico, 23/- to 24/-. 
Belgian Grapes were worth 2/6 per Ib. and Scotch-grown 
Gros Colmar, 3,6. Rhubarb was cheaper at 30/- to 32/- 
per cwt. 


In the vegetable section French Beans realised 16/- 
per box; Sinall Lettuces made 1/6 to 2j- per dozen, 
and large, 3/- to 3/6. Onions were dearer at 14/6 per case 
(5's), and 6/6 per bag. 


THE WEATHER IN DECEMBER, 1926. 


Deeember was a very dry month, winds from the south” 
erly points being remarkably searce. Westerly airs were 
Nearly twice as frequent as usual,and currents from all north- 
directions unduly prevalent. It was a quiet. month, 
however. the mean barometric pressure being decidedly 
higher than in any previous December during the fifty- 
five years’ history of the Southport Observatory. The 
mean temperature wag 40°, or one degree above normal. 
Kain fell on sixteen days, or three fewer than usual, 
giving a total of only 1°16 inch, a deticiency of 2°04 inches. 
There was an aggregate of forty hours of sunshine, or four 
hours above the average. Ground frost occurred on thir- 
teen nights, and hail and fog on three occasions. 
There Was no snow, and only one gale. 

The past year was unusually warm and calm, with a 
particularly good summer. The first four months were 
dull but abnormally mild. July was the hottest July on 
record, and August and September were also very warm. 
Severe frost occurred in October, and it was a singularly 
wet November. The year’s mean temperature was 498°, 
being 1°5° above the normal. Sunshine totalled 1,474 hours, 
or 57 hours less than the average. The year's rainfall 
Was 34°84 inches, or 1°73 inches above the normal. Joseph 
Barendell, E.R.Met. Soc., The Fernley Observatory, 
Southport. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. G. Woods, for the past three vears gardener at 
Rougham Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, as gardener 
to Major ASHLEY Dopp, Otley House, Otley, near 
Ipswich. (Thanks for 2/- for R.G.0.F. Box.—EDS.) 


Mr. D. G. Fraser, previously foreman to Sir H. J. DELVES 
BROUGHTON, Bart., at Doddington Hall, Nantwich, 
Cheshire, as gardener to Mrs. GLAZEBROOK, Twernlow 
Hall, Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 


Mr. C. W. Hilling, for the past two years foreman a 
Witley Park Gardens, Milford, Surrey, as gardener 
to Sir JOHN LeEtun, Bart., M.P., at the same place. 
(Thanks for 2;6 for R.G.0.F. Box.—EDs.) 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Seeds. 
KENT AND BRYDON, LTp., Darlington. 
D. G. PURDIE, 6, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 
W. POWER AND Co., Waterford. 
M. ROWAN AND CO., 51, Capel Street, Dublin. 
Wa. Watt, Victoria Bridge, Cupar. 
CHAS. TILLEY, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 
HARRISON AND Sons, Leicester. 
ee AND CO., 120, Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth. 
T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry. 
oe PAGE AND CO., LTD., London Wall, London, 
W. CUTBUSH AND Son, Barnet. 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts 


RANSOMES, SIMS AND JEFFERIES, LTD., Orwell Works, 
Ipswich.—Lawn mowers. 

ABBOTT BROs., Southall, Middlesex.— Sanctuary boxes 
for birds’ nests. 

L. R. RUSSELL, LTD., Richmond, Surrey.—Azaleas. 

W. TASR: Ashtead Lane, Godalming, Surrey.—Apple 
Joy bells. 

ALEX. DICKSON AND SONS, LTD., Hawlmark, Belfast.— 
Sweet Peas. 


Foreign. 


ALDI RT  REPRENG AND CO., Lindenstrasse 13, Berlin.— 

Seeds. 

JOHN B. VANDERSCHOOT, LTD., Hillegom, Holland.— 
Bulbs, Roses and herbaceous plants. 

WILHELM PFITZER, Militarstrasse 74, Stuttgart.—Seeds. 

CHAS ELLIOTT, Park Ridge, ILLINOIS, U.8.A.—Sweet 
Peas, ete. 

HAAGE AND SCHMIDT, Erfurt.—Seeds. 
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LEAF BLISTER ON PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 
“ MEDELA ” 


TPE fungus causing blister and curl of the leaves of the 

Peach, Nectarine and allied trees will be familiar to 
all gardeners. For this disease it is necessary to spray 
before the buds open, and the success of “ Medela ” as a 
specific for preventing attack has been its own recommen- 
dation, and it is only necessary to remind those interested 
to obtain “ Medela ” NOW, before the opportunity for 
spraying has passed. ‘ Medela ” should be diluted 1 part 
to 20 parts soft water, I-quart cans, 3/6; 4-gallon, 4/6 ; 
I gallon, 7/- ; 2 gallons, 11/6; 5 gallons, 25/6, 

Carriage and Packing free, 


GEORGE BUNYARD & Co., Ltd. 
Royal Nurseries, MAIDSTONE. 


TA 
SEE 
TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courta, eto. 

Also OLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 

Large or small quantities supplied. Enquiries and inspection invited. 
FROGLEY’S HODDESDON HERTS. 


BENTLEY’S 


The leading wholesale manufacturers of 
¢ garden specialities : H 


WEED DESTROYERS į 
i FERTILISERS 
: INSECTICIDES 


(S. W. A. Eschauzier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 
Special culture of 
ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


| @OLD MEDAL, GHENT 1923, 


FUNGICIDES : 
FUMIGANTS, etc. } 


Detailed illustrated Catalogue sent post 
free on application to: : 


| JOSEPH BENTLEY | 
i Chemical Works LTD. } 
Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


| Price List on demand, 


REAL BARGAINS 
FRUIT TREES, ROSE TREES, &c. 


Strong healthy specimens, all grown in Jersey soil 


SEND NOW for fully Illustrated Catalogue, 
and REDUCED SPRING PRICES. 
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ALPINA NURSERY | 


‘a ears on AA 
| E U REKA KILLE? 

| KILLER 
LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lown sano. Soruunr, Ñ 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES.  SPRATE AND OTER Crpecns | 


Sez 
~ THEY ARE ALNIAVS SANISFACTORY W AIN DFPCULY 
im OBTAINING. WE SERO DIRECT, CARMAOE Pad Io 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 


for destroying i 
Moss and Weeds Ne 


on Lawns 


Tennis Courts, _ i 


24/- per cwt.; £23 per ton. 
SCOTT’S LAWN MANURE (use 1 Ib. to every 
4 Square yards), 16/- per cwt.; £10 ton 


SCOTT’S VINE AND PLANT MANURE 
24/- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid) 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Lti. 
Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr. Manchester. 


CHR YSANTHEMUMS 


CARNATIONS DAHLIAS 
VIOLAS 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS, éc. 


High - Class Collections including the 
best and latest Novelties in all sections. 


For first-class stock see my new 60-page Cata- 
logue and Growers’ Guide for 1927 now ready 


H. WOOLMAN, F.N.CS. 
SHIRLEY, near BIRMINGHAM. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Send for my 64-page Catalogue of 600 varieties, also Novelty 
List containing all the best and newest varieties in Japanese, 
Single, and Early Flowering, Yellow Majestic included. 


DAHLIA POT TUBERS, Carnations, 


Zonal Pelargoniums at 7/- doz. 
CATALOGUES FREE 


OAD 
GLASSHOUSES kiris na 
CARTER & HOWARD Lonpon s.w. 2 


Telephone: Wimbledon 237 7 


POLYANTHUS 


should be planted now to bloom this spring 
AND SEEDS should be sown to bloom spring 1928 
Try us. We can help you to do either, 
Flowering plants 4/- per doz. Seeds 1/- per pkt. 
We pay Carriage. 
STORRIE & STORRIE, Nurserymen, 
GLENCARSE, PERTHSHIRE, 


All Orders Despatched by Return, and 
Carriage Paid. 


THE JERSEY NURSERIES LTD. 
(LATE LE CORNU) 
Queen’s Road, Jersey. 
Established over a century). 


Photographs of Contracts executed and copies of unsolicited 


letters of appreciation post free on request, ESTABLISHED 1900 
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SITUATIONS VAGANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to thie office, 18., over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisere desiring their _advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to advertisers of vacant 
situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 

When addressing Box numbers, it is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the box. 


PRIVATE 


R. ROLAND BURK F Fccrscr Haste, 

Bakewell, requires GARDENER, HEAD of 3, 

must be first-rate plantsman, thoroughly experienced 

Comfortable cottage.—Apply, stating wages, with tull 

pareari o experience and copies of testimonials, to 

. WESTON, The Gardens, Chatsworth, Bakewell, 
Derbyshire, 


HE? GARDENER, 3 kept, for Ladies’ 

Institution ; age 30 to 35; wages 50/- per week, 
with residence. —Apply, FENSTANTON, 63, Christehurch 
Road, Streatham Hill, London. 


ANTED, SINGLE - HANDED GAR- 
DENER, thoroughly experienced in Vines, 
Carnations, kitchen and flower gardens. State wages, 
with cottage. DR. BREW, Chew Magna, Nr. Bristol, 


ANTED, GARDENER, SINGLE. 

HANDED ; motor mower ; small kitchen garden, 

flowers, cold greenhouse. State wages, cottage.—Apply, 
LADY FRY, Failand House, Bristol. 


ANTED, young SECOND GARDENER, 

single, two kept. State wages, experience and 

Teference; R. C. preferred.—-Apply, MRS. W. J. KING, 
Eathorpe Park, near Leamington. 


W ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, married, 

about 30, experienced in Carnations, Chrysan- 
themums, Melons, Cucumbers, also house decorations ; 
Wages £2, good cottage.—Appiy, W. MASON, Langton 
Hall Gardens, Market Harborough. 


W ANTED, thoroughly experienced SECOND 
GARDENER, must be specially good Carnation 
grower and decorator; married; cottage. Write, stating 


. experience and wages asked, to E. E. PALMER, Esq., 


Priors Court, Chieveley, Berks. 


NDER - GARDENER age about twenty- 

five or under, live out, experienced, Kood refer- 

ences.—Apply, HEAD GARDENER, Cowfold Lodge, 
Cowfold, Horsham 


TNDER GARDENER required, young and 

single ; lodgings available ; must have had experi- 

ence, and excellent rererences. Good place for right man. 

—Apply, with full particulars, to E., ¢,0 Daniell, Newsagent, 
Epsom. 


NSIDE FOREMAN, also JOURNEYMAN ; 
Wages 40°- and 32 -, bothy and attendance; must 
have good experience in fruit) and flowers generally. 
Duty one in four, $ -.— Full partiewars and head gardener’s 
recommendation, to FORSYTH. Crown Point Gardens, 
lTrowse, Norwich, 
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ANTED, INSIDE FOREMAN, exper- 
__denced ; 44/-, bothy, fim and light and attendance, 
TANNOCK, Bridge Hill Gardens, Belper, Derbyshire. 


ANTED, LEADING HAND for kitchen 


garden, herbaceous border, hardy fruit, ete. 
Duty every fourth week. Cottage provided, State 
experience, age, wages required.-—T. ASHBEEK, Castle 
Gardens, Berkeley, Glos. 


ANTED, a reliable all-round KITCHEN 

GARDENER ; experience in pruning and growing 

a large supply of first-class vegetables; to live in lodge : 

wife to look after gates; (Must be well recommended, 

Please state age, further particulars.--Apply, W. COLLIS, 
Westwood Park Gardens, Droitwich. 


ANTED, experienced, energetic, young 

MAN for kitchen gardens; duty every fifth 

week, 5/- extra; wages 30’-, bothy, attendance, usual 

allowances,--W. TIZZARD, Kirklington Hall Gardens, 
Southwell, Notts. 


WANTED, single MAN for kitchen gardens, 
wages 32/-, bothy.—Copy of references to J. 
COOK, Shortgrove Hall Gardens, Newport, Essex. 


ANTED, experienced married MAN for 

pleasure grounds; use scythe, motor-mower; 

duty one in three; cottage, Churchian.—k. STEELE, 
Acryse Place Gardens, Near Folkestone. 


Wee MAN for pleasure grounds, 

age 30-35, experience with motor mowing essential. 
—Apply, with full particulars gf experience, copies of 
testimonials and wages required, with cottage, to F. 
BARSON, The Gardens, Newbold Revel. Nr. Rugby. 


ANTED, reliable MAN Inside, for charge 

of glass; experienced in Vines, Peaches, Chrys- 

anths., Carnations, ete.; married, rooms provided ; 

if single, bothy ; staff six. — Full particulars to RIDGE- 
WELL, Grove Gardens, Great Bookham, Surrey. 


ANTED, young MAN to take charge of 

glass, Vines, Tomatoes, Chrysanthemums, plants 

for decoration; Dbothy.—WOODS8, Wixenford Gardens, 
Wokingham, Berks. 


ANTED, FIRST JOURNEYMAN, 

Inside, must be first-class decorator ; wages 38/-, 

bothy, ete. —Full particulars and copies of refs., to A. C. 
WICKS, Mongewell Park Gardens, Wallingford, Berks. 


\ ANTED, FIRST JOURNEYMAN for 

fruit houses; good experience Vines, Peaches, 
Chrysanthemums ; wages 38/- werk, with bothy and atten- 
dance. Particulars of experience, with copies of refer- 
ences, to W. JONES, Rougham Hall Gardens, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffolk. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN, Inside, for 
\ Carnatlons; age 23; wages 34/-; duty every 
fitth week, 6/-, with bothy, etc. Full particulars.— 
H. CHANDLER, Moulton Paddocks Gardens, Newmarket. 


F. JOHNSON, Waddesdon Gardens, 

e Aylesbury, wants experienced and industrious 

JOURNEYMAN for Inside work, Bothy and attendance. 
Duty paid. 


ANTED, a well-experienced IMPROVER, 

age about IR, for Inside ; good opening for smart 

and intelligent. youth, able to take occasional duty (good 

pay); commencing wages 25/- weekly, bothy and usual 

allowances, Cricketer an asset..- H. LLOYD, Tewin 
Water, Welwyn, Herts. 


WANTED: IMPROVER, 18 to 20, chiefly 
for pleasure grounds; good stoker essential ; 
bothy, duty, 5/-.—-BRUTON, Beaurepaire Park Gardens, 
Basingstoke. 


—— 


MPROVER wanted, 18 to 20, Inside and 
Out. strong and willing; state age and experience ; 
bothy.—F. QU tNNELL, Peperharow Park, Godalming. 


ANTED, Smart YOUTH for Inside, 
ave about 17: bothy, ete. State wages required. 
—F, CRADDUCK, Middleton Park,® Bicester} Oxon. 


X11. 


ANTED, young MAN, Inside, under fore- 

Man: some experience: duty; — about 1A; 

willing to do work of bothy, mess-room, -Full particulars 
to MARSHALL, Maple Hayes, Lichtield, Statts. 


— 


A LADY GARDENER : (friends) wanted 
for Ascot; good cottage. State qualifications, ete., 
to J. G., c/o Smith's Bookstall, Ascot Station. 
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TRADE. 


ANTED, MANAGER-FOREMAN for 

hardy plant nursery ; must have good knowledge 

of alpines and experience of exhibiting.—Apply, giving 

full particulars, S.S., Box 68, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2, 


W ANTED, Landscape FOREMEN ; ood 

knowledge of stonework, planting etc., essential. — 
Apply, giving fullest particulars, copies of references, 
age, Wages required, ete., C. P. W., Box 109, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, Landscape FOREMAN, work 
from plans.— Wages, references, G. W. J., Box 108, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


We thoroughly experienced FORE- 

MAN GROWER for rapidly expanding nurseries, 
seaside town, west of England. "Mums, Toms., Cues. 
Carnations, bedding plants, flowers, etc. Wreaths, funeral 
work, bunching, packing, an advantage. Experience, 
copies references, ete.—FOSTER-MELLIAR Gardens, 
Bude, Cornwall. 


- 


ANTED, FOREMAN, experienced in 

market cultures, Toms., Cues.. "Mums, Peaches, 

Grapes, flowers, ete.; wages 40/-, bothy, etc. -STRUG- 
NELL, Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 


OREMAN GROWER; 700 ft. run glass; 

Cues., Toms., Chrysanthas, bulbs ; 2 acres herbaceous, 

shrubs, Roses; cottage provided, —-LAWSON, Florists, 
Lincoln. 


E a 


ANTED for Nursery in Warwickshire 

WORKING FOREMAN ; about 1 acre of glass 

and 4 acres outside. Crops Chrysanthemums, early and 

late, Carnations and Tomatoes. Good wages and percent- 

age on turnover to right mau. House quite near.—Apply 

giving fullest particulars of experi@hce,etc., to WARWICK, 
Box 70, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


ANTED, SUB-FOREMAN for our Conifer 

department. Please state age, wages required, 

and send copies of references. Applications treated in 

strict confidence.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LIMITED, Bagshot, Surrey. 


ANTED, LANDSCAPE GARDENER or 

FOREMAN, thoroughly skilled in high-class work, 

single man preferred. Full particulars, age, wages, refer- 

ences. —VALLEY NURSERIES, LIMITED, P.O. Box 994, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


OSE GROWER, for our Chigwell Nursery, 
with some experience in fruit and nursery stock ; 
abstainer preferred ; rooms near.—Apply, with references, 
stating experience and wages required, SAVAGES, Nursery- 
men, East Ham. 


X7ANTED, capable MAN to take charge 
of a choice collection of alpines with the necessary 

help required. State experience abd wages required ; 
no honse, Applications will be treated in strict contidenee, 
--CASBURN & WELCH, Cambria Nurseries, Cambridge. 


ANTED, young MAN for herbaceous and 

alpine nurseries; one able to sell.-—Full particu- 

lars, CRONE NURSERIES, Southgate, Chichester, 
Sussex, 


ANTED, young MAN for Dahlias, general 
nursery work, quick at potting; lodgings near 
nursery.—Apply, stating age, Wages, experience, with 
rene to 5. PYE, Bowygreave Nursery, Garstang, 
ancs. 


MAN wanted for gardening branch, used to 
estimating and interviewing.—-Apply, G. POCOCK 
& SON, Temple Fortune Lane, Golders Green. l 


ANTED, CLERK with expertence of usual 
clerical work appertaining to a hardy plant 
nursery, including invoicing. State age, ex perience, 
salary, etc.—X. Y. Z., Box 6, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2, 
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TE ER wanted for Northern Area, 

chiefly for market garden and farm seeds. A good 
knowled of the business essential. Must have the 
very highest references.—Apply, stating age, experience 
and salary required, to F. S. N., Box 92, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, SHOP ASSISTANT, exper- 

fenced flowers, plants, nursery stock, seeds, bulbs 

and sundries. Age, wages, references, when at liberty.— 
J. SLATER, Florist, etc., Ilkley. 


ADY SHOP ASSISTANT with knowledge 
general nursery, seed and florists’ business; well 
educated, efficient. —-REDGROVE & SON, Borough 


Green, Kent. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and 6d. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 


at this specified rate are only accepted direct from 


gardeners and nursery employees), Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 1g. over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
tn the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, it is useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
rales escape the memory may thus be brought 
to mind. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion is required ; 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as “ Situations 
Wanted, Trade’) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement, Such words will not be printed 


or charged for. 


It +s important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 


7d. ís added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 


post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or tf received after Wednesday cannot, be 
tnserted the same week; ‘but if fully paid it will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
tn the meantime. 


PRIVATE. 


: | entle- 
He. GARDENER, could pee Be wears! 


’ - highest credentials ; 
man’s estate ; ies : garden modelling, land- 


perience a mod 
Rene eae icine herbaceous, rock and "T ee ey 
3 ) > Roses, ornamental work, f ; 
shrubberies, sub-tropical, E a 
-egetables. Tomatoes, general greenhouse ; 
edie of names and requirements, also SUSU le 
Good organiser; single; first-class recommendation. 
HEAD "GARDEN ER, Copyhold, Chobham, Surrey. 
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EAD GARDENER, recommended, capable, 
young, modern; leaving no fault. —F. I. P., Box 
103, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


H3? GARDENER, where several are kept, 
` desires change to similar position in home counties ‘ 
life experience all branches ; capable organiser and manager 
Four years present ; age 36, married, one child ; excellent 
references for ability and character.—P. H. J., Box 101, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


F FREEMAN, Head Gardener, Wiganthorpe, 
e York, will be pleased to recommend W. WATSON 
as HEAD GARDENER where two or more are kept: 
experienced Inside and Out; north, or north midlands 
preterred.—Address as above. 


R S. PEIRSE DUNCOMBE, Esq., Copgrove 
e Broadway, Worcester, highly recommends his late 
Brother’s Gardener, W. Wyatt, as HEAD of 3 or more : 
life experience in all branches, 13 years head in present 
situation ; electric light, bees: age 43, married, no family. 
—H. EVANS, Agent, Norton Hall, Whittington, Worcester 


IR RICHARD PAGET highly recommends 
kJ his late HEAD GARDENER, who was with him 
over 20 years ; practical and reliable ; married, no children. 
—HUNTLEY, Melchbourue Park Gardens, Sharnabrvok, 
Bedfordshire. 


EAD GARDENER, experienced in culti- 
vation of choice fruits, flowers, vegetables, early 

and late forcing, general management of garden ; previously 
Lyme, Weston Park, etc.—MOORE, Haylane Farm, 


Foston, Derby. 


G ENTLEMAN - PROFESSIONAL, Fellow 

Xx Royal Horticultural Society (widower, no children), 

secks post as HEAD GARDEN ER, where three or more 

kept ; highest reference last employer. — Write, CAPTAIN 

ae ene, c/o Stagg, Denville Club, 4th Avenue, 
avant. 


N ARDENER, HEAD, 30 years’ experience. 
highly efficient in all branches.—G. L. P., Box 98, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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SR P. WILLIAMS, Bt., Bridehead, recom- 
mends his HEAD GARDENER (desiring change) ; 
experienco gained in large establishments: 7 vears present 
situation; age 38,—Apply, R. QUICK, Bridehead Gardens, 
Dorchester. 


—_—— E 


ARDENER, HEAD, where 4 or more are 
kept ; life experience, Inside and Outside ; age 51,— 
M. A. G., Box 77, 5. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2, 


( à ARDENER, HEAD, or SINGLE-HANDED, 

Experienced man desires change: excellent refs. ; 
home counties. State wages, with cottage. —K EN WARD, 
Pickwell Lane, Cucktleld, Sussex, 


ARDENER, HEAD of 2 or 3, or as FORE. 
MAN with larger staff ; life experience, Inside and 

Out; married, two children, disengaged.—A. J. HURD 
East Hoathly, Sussex, i 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, desires 

post, thoroughly competent all branches, life exper- 

ier.ce, excellent refs. ; midlands preferred. —K. L., Box 102, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 

re-engagement ; life experience all branches, inchid- 

ing rock and water ; 6 years present : excellent references ; 

disengaged ; married, 38.—MORRIS, Stewton House 
Gardens, Louth, Lines. 


ENTLEMAN highly recommends his HEAD 

X GARDENER as HEAD WORKING of 2 or more; 

most trustworthy and reliable; life experience.—Apply, 
F. DANIELS, Sparshott Manor, near Winchester. 


+ 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, exper- 


fenced in all branches, including Orchids; well 
recommended ; 8 years present situation ; leaving through 
death of employer.—E, PLAMPIN, The Lodge, Clapham 
Road, Bedford. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING of 3 or 
more, experienced inside and Out; excelent refer- 
ences; well recommended, age 38, married, 1 child.— 
H. SMART, Old Hundred, Tormarton, Badminton, Glos. 
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G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, whs, 
X 2 or 3 kept, life experience, highly recommen- 

present and previous employer; age 31.—W. CHILI. 
The Gardens, Stansted House, Stansted, Essex. a 


(F PENER HEAD WORKING, si 
change, 12 years as head, practical life experien», 
highest references ; good knowledge Bees, etc. somp 
kept; married, no encumbrances; age 41; presen: be 
Bristol.—D. E. L., Box 42, 5, Tavistock Street. Cons 
Garden, W.C.2. i 


Senin 


(A RDENER, HEAD WORKING, martie. 
C 
W.C 


age 32; life ene excellent referens, ~ 


; a K., Box 90, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garis: 


i ; b 
( À ENTLEMAN highly recommends his HEAD 
GARDENER as HEAD WORKING; life typer | 
jence; most trustworthy and obliging ; age 38, two childrn: 
leaving own wish.—Apply, BRAGGER, Boveridge Par. 
Salisbury, Wilts. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, exper 
Is tenced all branches, gained in good establishment: 
disengaged ; wife willing to help in house or assist witi 
poultry.—ARTHUR, 62, Ebbisham Road, Epsom. n 


| 
EAD WORKING GARDENER.—Mr. Wm. 


Holden, Woburn Place, Addlestone, Surrey, can 
with every confidence recommend his foreman, H, W 
GROVER, as above. 3 years present; single; lie, 
experience gained in good establishments. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex. 
rience in all branches: excellent reference. 
married, age 40, 3 children.—J. BOOTHMAN, The Cottage 


Bridgetield, Halewood, near Liverpool. 
l 


e ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, l seeks 
X situation; life's practical experience, Inside and 
Out; 14 years head.—JOHN PRICE, Oatlands, Hentield, 


Sussex 


M43 OR Geoffrey Lubbock highly recommends 
W. TURNER as HEAD WORKING GARDENER, 
where 2 or 3 are kept; life experience Inside and Out; ) 
age 35, married when suited.—Apply, TURNER, 13, 
Newtown, Heytesbury, Wilts. | 


as HEAD WORKING GARDENER where 2 ot 

3 are kept; lite experience in all branches in good estah 

lishments ; no family.—36, Rylett Road, Shepherds Busb. 
(12, 


LADY wishes to recommend A. TATNALL, i 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING of 4 or 
more ; life experience in all branches; 13 year at p 

Head ; excellent references ; age 44, married, no family.— 
GARDENER, Ringwood Hall, Chesterfield, Derbyshir. 


HE Hon. Margaret Wyndham highly recom: 
mends her HRAD WORKING GAR ENER of 3, 


, KOT DED: N nce all branches; 
or good SINGLE-HANDED ; life experience sy cellent 


married, 42, 3 children; 65 years present; a i 
references.—W, PENFOLD, Hazelhatch Gardens, Gom | 
shall, Surrey. 
| 


GENT recommends J. BULLIMORE p 
HEAD WORKING GARDENER; Ian bay i 


no fault; experienced in all branches; m 
to J. BULLLMORE, Toddington, Cheltenham, Glos. 


RS. LOGIE PIRIE, Tottingworth Park, 

Heathfield, Sussex, highly recommends er ei 
HEAD WORKING GARDENER, Scotsman, ox highest 
in all branches, used to large establishments ; gain 


honour for fruit; disengaged. 


ARDENER, HEAD „WORKIN G, leapt 
: re-engagement, thoroughly expe 
Pran nee, n doaa e e m py a eon 
ight; age 42, married, one child_a er. ? 
Ivy Cottage, Paley Street, White Waltham, near Maiden 


head, Berks. 


HE Executors of the late Erano, cage 
Esq., Cockley Cley Hall, Swanbam, WORKING 
strongly to recommend A. GULVIN as HEA trait, flowers 
GARDENER. A really first-class man with and very 
and vegetables. An extremely hard-worker N cellent 
reliable in every way. Eight years here, pont ARCHI- 
character. Age 40, marricd, no famlly.— pP core y, oF 
BALD ALLEN, Esq., Wynnstow, Oxte  rtolk ' 
GULVIN, Cockley Cley Hall, Swaffham, No . 


= 
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k: 
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Pode ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, or good 
woe FOREMAN’S place; over 20 years’ experience 
~e gained in large establishments ; single; bothy or lodgings 
~ near; _ excellent references.—MARLOW, 12, Church 
rT: ` Street, Bletchley. 
RET HE Professional Gardeners’ Association 
oe has several qualified GARDENERS on the Register 
“A for re-engagement, one for Surrey.—Particulars from Secre- 
tary, Pollard Hall Gardens, Gomersal, Nr. Leeds. 
—. 
E R. COWAN highly recommends GAR- 
DENER, SINGLE-HANDED or HEAD WORK- 
`~ ING; age 49, single; thoroughly experienced. Please 
state wages.—G. W. C., Box 100, 5, Tavistock Street, 
~ Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, single, age 24, as SINGLE- 
X HANDED, with assistance, or good capacity ; 
life experience all round, first class refs. ; midland counties 
preferred ;_ intervicw.—H. EBSWORTH, Court Road, 
Cranfield, Bletchley. 


ARDENER, good SINGLE-HANDED or 
G with help, life experience Inside and Outside, 
ood 1eferences; age 31.—F. T. SPILLETT, 57, Chapel 


ad, Ramsgate. 


ECOND GARDENER or SINGLE-HANDED 


Inside and Out; age 30, married when suited ; 
good references.—MUSK, 26, Mildmay Road, Chelmsford, 
Essex, 


SE OND GARDENER, 11 years’ first-class 
kJ experience in good establishments, requires situation ; 
excellent references ; married ; cottage wanted ; age 29.— 
L. B. C., Box 97, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


ARDENER, SECOND, seeks situation, 

age 25, 10 years’ experience, Inside and Out; 

good references; — married when suited.—J. WOOD, 
The Hall Gardens, Pinner, Middlesex. 


CAN thoroughly recommend FOREMAN, 

Inside or good SECOND ; age 31, married : present 
living in Oxfordshire.—Apply, HEAD GARDENER, 
Peplow Hall, Market Drayton, Saiop. 


FOREMAN or SECOND, Inside and Out, 
age 34, life experience in good establishments ; 
excellent references ; married, no family.—F. FORDHAM, 
Colwood Gardens, Warninglid, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


FOREMAN, Inside, 13 years’ first-class ex- 
perience in fruit and plants, 'Mums and Cars., 
gained in good establishments : well recommended ; 
age 31.—COX, Heathlands Gardens, Wokingham, Berks. 


WANTED situation as FOREMAN Inside, 

or General Foreman; 13 years’ practical « xpert- 
ence, 5 years present situation; aye 26; highly recom- 
mended present employer.—E. FALLAN D, Watts House, 
Gardens, Near Taunton, 


OREMAN, life experience, Inside, Grapes, 
Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, Carnations, Chrysanthe- 
mums, etc. ; competent, trustworthy and well recom- 
mended; single.—H, J. GRIFFIN, cjo Mrs. Cox, 53, 
Sussex Place, Slough, Bucks. 


W PILGRIM, Minterne Gardens, Dorchester, 
e seeks situation as FOREMAN in well-kept estab- 
lishment ; good experience in fruit, plants and decorating ; 
excellent references, single, 


R. H. WRIGHT highly recommends A. 

STANNARD as FIRST JOURNEYMAN, Inside ; 

age 23, 8) years’ experience.—Minley Manor Gardens, 
Farnborough, Hants. 


R. W. PETTY highly recommends 

JOURNEYMAN (First) for fruit and plant house $ 

age 22.—For particulars apply, L. WISEMAN, Melchet 
Court Gardens, Romsey, Hants. 


WITUATION required as FIRST JOURNEY- 

7 MAN, Inside or Inside and Out : 12 years’ experience 
gained in good establishments ; Vines, Peaches, 
Chrysanths., Carnations, Mushrooms, ete.; good reter- 
ences; age 25; bothy preferred; ready when suited. — 
\rite, G, WYATT, Papillon Hall, Market Harborough. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


GITUATION wanted as FIRST JOURNEY. 

MAN, Inside, or good LEADING; 9} years’ experi- 
ence gained In large establishments. Please state wages 
and particulars.—WHITTEN, The Gardens, Althorp, 
Northampton. 


IRST JOURNEYMAN seeks situation Inside 

age 23, good experience ; state wages with bothy ; 

well up in house decoration; London district preferred ; 

good references.—Apply, W, ARCHER, Whitney, Here- 
fordshire. 


R. TIZZARD, Kirklington Hall Gardens, 

Southwell, Notts., wishes to recommend A. 

HODSON as JOURNEYMAN in kitchen Gardens ; strong 
and obliging. 


JOURNEYMAN, Inside, fruit and plants, 
° good references, age 23; bothy preferred.—F, MIST, 
108, High Street, Old Woking, Surrey. 


NSIDE JOURNEYMAN, age 22, seeks 

situation; good experience and good refereuces ; 
bothy preferred.—POCOCK, The Gardens, Althorp, 
Northampton. 


R. E. L. BARKER, The Gardens, Caldy 
Manor, West Kirby, Cheshire, will be pleased to 
recommend VINCENT HARRIS as JOURNEYMAN; 
hardy fruit and kitchen garden ; age 18; wages with bothy, 
3U/-; strong and healthy ; height 5ft. 1lin. 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation; age 20; 
e Outside ; 6 years’ experience, 3 years present; bothy 
and southern counties preferred. Please state wages.— 
F. MIDGLEY, The Gardens, Pyrford Court, Woking, Surrey 


OURNEYMAN, 20, requires situation, 
e kitchen garden or pleasure grounds; knowledge of 
motor mower.—J. FORSYTHE, Crawley, Winchester, 
Hants. 


R. A. MARSHALL, Ossington Hall Gardens, 

Newark-on-Trent, Notts., highly recommends 

J. GOODMAN as IMPROVER, Outside; 3 years here ; 
age 17.—Address as above, stating full particulara. 


OUNG MAN, tall, strong, seeks employ- 
ment in gardens or nursery.—BARR, 78, East 
Barnet Road, New Barnet, Herts. 


ARRIED COUPLE, GARDENER, wife 
COOK, assisting or caretaker ; no children 
highly recommended. —GARDENER, 49, Surbiton Road, 


Kiugston-on-Thames. 


ADY GARDENER, 10 years’ experience 
all branches, college trained, requires post.—s. B., 
Box 99, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


We. by lady gardener, 22, place as 
daily UNDER-GARDENER; Kent preferred.— 
Reply, R. M. D., Box 95, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


OUNG Lady, 19 years, 2 years’ experience, 
seeks post as ASSISTANT; live in preferred. 
Willing to take up driving. —ORFORD, 11, Gwydriu Road, 


Liverpool. 


TRADE. 


OREMAN, good propagator and grower of 
Toma., Cues., ‘Mums and general nursery stock. 
Good florist; age 35, married; excellent references. 


CHRONICLE. 


XV. 


A PVERTISER capable of producing first- 

class stuff in quantity, requires situation as FORE- 
MAN with large firm (trade or retail). Specialities : 
Ferns and flowering plants (pot and cut), bedding stuff, 
alpines, herbaceous, decorations, exhibits and all floral 
work.—Particulars to JAMESI » Box 84, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


(CARNATION GROWER, single, six years’ 

first. class experience, desires position with progressive 
firm AS FOREMAN GROWER, Capable of propagating. — 
ene EWS, 110, Finborough Road, South Kensington, 


N URSERYMAN seeks situation, age 33, 
single, Outside, hardwood, Roses, shrubs, fruit 
trees, etc.; good budder ; refs. pre-war; spade, knife or 
any class of work; any district.—B. H. P., Box 98, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


y cone MAN, 27, requires situation in hardy 

plant nursery. Good experience; S.W. London 
preferred ; interview, or particulars sent.—M. 8. G., 
Box 83, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


youn MAN, age 24, requires situation 

in nursery, Inside; grower of Cues. Tomatoes, 
Chrysanths., bedding plants, bulbs, ete. : good and willing 
worker; abstainer; previous situation 8 years, Please 
give full particulars to W. B. S., Box 105, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


BoOK-KEEPER, SHORTHAND.TYPIST, 


experienced garden plan drawing; male, age 26, 


> o W., Box 104, 5 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


H 
W.C.2. 


LERK, BOOK-KEEPER, etec., life ex- 
/ perience in the trade.—S. S., 76, Windsor Road, 
Holloway, London, N. 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY! 


An expensive adver- 
tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 
business; so let your 
slogan be 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 
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W. RICHARDSON & CO., ig 


BORN Cer. a BUILDERS 
HEATING “ENGINEERS, 


DARLINGTON 


LONDON OFFIOE : 
Albert Mansions, 92, Victoria St..S.W.1. 


NOW 18 THE TIME to order 
PLANT FRAMES, 
GREENHOUSE SHADING, 
GARDEN SEATS, Etc. 


Particulars and prices on application. 


We invite enquiries for Conservatories, or 
Growing Houses, fully equipped. 


Representatives seat to.take particuiars. 
Best Value at Lowest Prices. 


Catalogues, Pians & Estimates Free. 


IF YOU REQUIRE A NEW BOILER, 
m OR ANY HEATING APPARATUS 
OVERHAULING, WE ARE AT 
YOUR SERVICE. 


CORRY’S TAR OIL 
WINTER WASH 


The actual pure article as used to-day, under 
various names, by practically all Fruit Growers 


For the control of Leaf-Curling, Apple and Plum 


SANKEY’S KINNELLS p“ } sfc 


Strong Coke Pan 
10- extra 


for 

Small Crusher for by ill 
Ditto on Wrought Stan s 
Large Crusher li an il p 
Ditto on W roo ht St nd . 


Better than brick rubble: as 


9 Large rush 

durable and porous as Sankey’s al pers aad Aphis. The destruction of eggs, and prevention 
Famous Garden Pots rare Couches of Caterpillars. 

Prices and Samples on applteation minutes, 1 gallon will make 13 gallons of wash 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. S/ es 
Royal Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. CHAS. P.K INNELL & E CO [ID 


65,654 Southwark St. London.S.E] 


1 gal. 7/6; 2 14/6; 65 gals: 82/6; 10 57/6; etc., 
gal. 7/ gala, 14/5; $ gain 27 gals. 57/6 


Of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
CORRY & CO., LTD:, SHAD THAMES, LONDON, 8.E.1 


BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Have been building Greenhouses from 1841 to 
1927, a record of 86 years of sound construction. 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 
The ROBIN HOOD BOILER 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


Estimates on application Free, 


eR URE ERR UAE ULLAL LEN ELEN EN EN BDL RY LAE 
The Butcher does not mend your watch r 


Crit ou imagine a man going into a Butcher's shop to have his watch mended ? 

Hard! ke yet there are plenty of men willing to jeopardise the safety of their 

i leoni by taking risks with it. They will frequently try to get their repairs 

Tod y carpenters or glaziers instead of relying on the experts. William Duncan 

ed and Sons Ltd. aA all aha is to know about Glasshouses—constructive 

and repair work alike. Tey have known for nearly a hundred years and their 
e 


experience as pe ns enables them to render invaluable assistance to hundreds 
of Glasshouse owners 


Typical Duncan Tucker Glasshouse 


j 
j 
» 
? 
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ESTABLISHED 134] 
No. 2093. VoL. LXXXI. { came} 


Destroy at one blow the eggs of 
pon that would ruin your 
uture crop, and the fungi that 
are weakening your trees all 
the time. Scientificall cleanse 
tae now—with X ALL. 

hurserymen, seedsmen 
and florists. 


XL ALL WINTER WASH. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL’S Tested Seeds.— Attractive new 


atalogu 
on application. Quality of seeds is the very best obtain- 
lished since 1780. Please write now to 


able. Estab 
CALDWELL & SONS, The N urseries, Knutsford. 


PEEDS' SEEDS 


For pleasure and Profit 
PEED'’S THOROUGHBRED SEEDS. 


Catalogue post free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’ 
aad: Nanarcaen ai Norwood London 
NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—List of 1927 


7 Novelties now ready, also Catalogue of 700 varieties. 
ponor Specialities: Da as, Pelargoniums (Show), Zonal 

elargoniums, Fuchsias, ete.—J. W. COLE & SON, 
The N urseries, Peterborough. 


Bes TED GUIDE FOR 1927.—The 

Ower and vegetable seeds of finest selected 
coo and tested growth, including many fine novelties 
oe lower Garden and Greenhouse ; also a select list of 
oa n uisites, Insecticides Manures and Horti- 
ct tura Books. Post free on application. 


BaAkr's BEAUTIFUL Lilies, Gladioli, 
Cannas Dahlias, Montbretias, T dias, Tuberoses, 


etc., for Feb 
Catalogue ih ruary to April plan ng. Descriptive 


a 
BARR ¢& SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


ARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING” 
contains over 600 illustrations from Paotographe, 
a 


for).—V. N. GAUNTLETT 
& CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingfold. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1927, Rerirerea 2.8 Newspaper. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS —inland or Foreign 30- per annum, post free, 
Postal Address—S, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


BOTH EGGS and FUNGI | OF LEEKS, 


TER GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, February 5, 1937. 


Forsythia intermedia at Kew. 


Price 6d. 
POST FREE 7d. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter, 
Telegraphic Addrese—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


THE LEEK|SUTTON’S SEEDS 


Our “ EXHIBITION ” Leek 
is of Leeks, THE Leek. Grow- 
ing an immense size—long and 
ck in other words, and. uni- 
form—the stem pure white, the 
flavour especia ly agreeable, 
it is yet another of our master 
types of vegetables. 
“EXHIBITION” is of 
Leeks as “Premier” isg of 
Onions—the standard and the 
ace-maker. The seed is 
glish-saved. 


(strains), and be sme. 
Complete nae waits 


DICKSON & ROBINSON. 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


HIS OPEN WEATHER 
should be taken advantage of for planting 
KELWAY’S LOVELY PAEONIES 
(Collections at 30/- per dozen upwards) and 

A KELWAY COLOUR BORDER 
(Send area, etc., and we will quote). 

NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 
Catalogue of the finest extant collection free 
on request from the Premier Gladiolus 


See our announcement 
on page vi; 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


P DE JAGER & SONS, BULB GROWERS, 
e Heiloo, near Haarlem, Holland. Export of finest 
quality bulbs, for all seasons and climates, to all parts 
of the world. Correspondence invited. 


HARDY PHLOXES 
[3 all the new and most brilliant shades 


of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & BONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


Specialists. SS 
NOW IS THE TIME TO~ORDER PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 
KELWAY’S PYRETHRUMS for the Greenhouse and the Garden : Catalogue 


free on application.—C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. l 


EEA EE E 

ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 

Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns ” post 
tree.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


WATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Pota , Gladiolus, 
Liliums and Spring Planting Bulbs. 
WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants, including 
all the best in Pups. 
WATERERS Id Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc. 

WATERERS Roses and Fruit Trees, including all those 
varieties really worth growing. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues post free. 

JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford, Berks. 


a a a 
] AXTON’S SEEDS.—New Catalogue t 

4 free on application, containing novelties for 1927, 
New Peas: Bedford Champion, 4 ft., early ; Progress, 
1 ft., early.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Seedsmen, Bedford. 


HOMPSON & MORGAN’S 1927 Seed 
Catalogue, really an Encyclopaedia of Horticulture, 
describes 3,080 different kinds, including many rare seeds 
not offered elsewhere, also the best annual, shrub, her- 
baceous and alpine seeds. Vegetable seeds, Gladiolus 
Bulbs, etc.—Free on application to THOMPSON & 
MORGAN, Ipswich. | 
ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 
to read our new Illustrated Garden Seed Guide 
and Catalogue for 1927. It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds and 
Seed Potatoes. A copy will be sent Gratis and post free 
upon application. Please mention this paper. —FIDLER 
& SONS, Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading. Estab- 
lished 1856, 2a 


EW AND RARE LILIUM SEEDS.— 

Novelties in Sweet Peas, Antirrhinums, Alpines and 

Vegetables. Catalogue st free.—R. V. OGER, 
Seedsman, Pickering, Yorks, 


(Coloured Marguerites) 
for planting in March—the best time for 
planting. (Collections at 18/. per dozen 
upwards). 


" KELWAY & SON, 
The Royal Nurseries, Tap 
BRITISH GOODS. BRITISH FIRM. 


IVERS’ FRUIT TREES, Roses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges and Orchard House Trees are of 
first-class quality, and a large and select stock is always 
on view. fon invited. Price list st free, on 
application.—THOS. RIVERS AND SGN, LIMITED, 
The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. l 


WN NRRTD’O Inas A L a eea 
TORTES 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 

pages, 229 illustrations ; free to ali readers. Please 
mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing.—DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


LAXTON’S MITE-FREE BLACKCURRANT. 


yas is the long-looked-for variety. We 

have thoroughly tested this variety for 10 years 
and have no hesitation in claiming it to be the most 
Mite-resistant Currant in cultivation, a very strong grower 
and enormous cropper. Strong bushes, 3/6 each, 36/- doz, 


LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurserymen, Bedford. 


ATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, 
ost free, on application.—{ Dept. A.), È. H. BATH, LTD., 
Fhe Flora) Farms, Wisbech. 


vA M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, etc. 


RS, RCH R R 
AND 8t. Albans. i 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 9th. 
TRADE SALE OF 


Quantities of Summer- and Autumn-flowering Bulbs, 
comprising: Gladiolus, Anemones, Lillums in varicty, 
also Spiraecas, Lily-of-the-Valley, English and Dutch 
Roses, Herbaceous Plants, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit 
Trees in all varieties, 

together with 

OF JAPANESE LILIUMS 
containing : 

L. longiflorum giganteum, including a new variety, L. 
Fortunei giganteum, L. auratum and others. 
CASES OF BULBS AND PLANTS 
from Holland, 


AZALEA INDICA, PALMS, BAY TREES and 
ASPIDISTRAS from Belgium. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell the above by Auction at their 
SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


On Wednesday, February 9th. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


193 CASES 


STANWELL MOOR, NEAR STAINES 
About one mile from Staines Station, S. Rly. 
IMPORTANT SALE OF 
35,000 FRUIT TREES, 
comprising : 

BUSH AND CORDON APPLES, 
iu the most popular varieties, such as Newton Wonder, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Pott’s Seedling, Blenheim Orange, 
Worcester Pearmain, Beauty of Bath, Lane’s Prince Albert. 
and many others. 

2,000 PLUMS AND PEARS, 4,000 BLACK 
CURRANTS and 2,500 CLIMBING ROSES. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


are instructed by Messrs. BRINKMAN BROS. 
to sell the above by Auction at 


The Nurseries, Stanwell Moor, Staines, 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 15th and 16th, 
at 11.30 o’clock each day. 


May be viewed. Catalogues obtainable at the place of 

Sale, at Messrs. Brinkman’s Nursery, Chertsey Lane, 

Chertsey,and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C.2. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


URSERYMAN’S, Florist’s and Landscape 
Gardener’s Business, S.E. suburb, adjoining 
station; 3 acres, show-house, etc. Kent £50, Turnover 
£1,500. Price £450. Stock alone worth the money. 
In same hands 50 years.—Apply, AUBREY & CO, 
v6, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 


BUSINESS TO LET. 


MALL Market Garden in Kent to Let 

4} acres (one acre under Black Currants, 100 Goose- 

berries and 100 Fruit Trees). Two-roomed Bungalow, 

main water. Rent of land, £20 yearly. Ingoing only 

£57 includes Bungalow, Fruit Trees, Bushes, etc.—Apply, 
AUBREY & CO., 96, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 


BUSINESS CARD. 


ROTHEROE & MORRIS, Horticultural 
P Market Garden and Estate Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at 
Leytonstone, E. Monthly Horticultural Register had on 
application, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Horticultural Profession. 


EXHIBITION. 


RHODODENDRON SOCIETY. 


THE 


SECOND SHOW 
devoted entirely to 


RHODODENDRONS 
and AZALEAS 


will be held at the 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
VINCENT SQUARE, 
ON 


Tuesday and Wednesday, May 3rd & 4th, 1927 


Intending exhibitors should apply to The 
Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, S.W. 1, for Schedule of 
Entry and Prizes, 


OPEN TO ALL. 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 


Twenty words 


1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 88. 


per inch, or 108, facing editorial matter. 


ALMS, Phoenix Canariensis, Chamerops 
Excelsa, Kentia Forsteriana, Cocos Flexuosa, and 
Phoenix Roebelinil. New Price List now out. Also a 
quantity of Dracaenas. Indivisa, Veitchii, and Bruanti, 
to offer in all sizes. Fine lot of stuff.—For price List. 
apply, ROBERT GREEN (1921), LTD., 28, Crawford 
Street, London, W.1. i 


Heese OALADIUMS ! !— Begonias, Palms, 
; racaenas loxinias dran 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies. Ferns and How to Gee Them’ 


by J. E. SMITH, 3/6 post free. 
sarea, Londen, S/ Post fee.—SMITH, London Fern 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PARK SUPERINTENDENTS. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1927. 


A GENERAL MEETING of Park Superintendents will be held at the 
R.H.S. HALL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W..1, on 
TUESDAY, 8th FEBRUARY, 1927, at 7.30 p.m., for the purpose of 
_forming a Branch of the Association for the London District. 


Addresses will be given by the President, W. W. PETTIGREW, Esq. 
V.M.H., and other Members of the Association. 


A hearty invitation is given to all engaged in this Branch of the 


A. BLACKBURN, Hon. Secretary. 


100,000, ZASE anpe venns 
SMITH, Wiser Tondon B.W po e Cataloguo free.— 


NDIAN OROHIDS.—6 sorte bidiums, 
24/-; 12 sorte Dendrobiums, 85/-; 6 sorte Vandas 
20/-; 6 sorte Aerides, 23/-; all showy varieties all pad 
in U.K. List free.—CHANDRA NUBSERY, P.O. 
Rhenock, Sikkim (Bengal), India. 


HINESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 

drons, on their own roota. Rare cries Aya in 

Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilies. Write for 8. 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 

kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large 

stocks; catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


ISTARIA sinensis, 6-8 ft., t-grown, 
two or more stems, 5/- each.—P. R. IVENS, Otford, 
Sevenoaks. 


JUDDLEIA Fellowsiana, strong, young plants 
3/6 each. Buddleia albiflora, 1/6 each.—P. Re 
IVENS, Otford, Sevenoaks. 


RIVET ovalifolium, fine bushy plants, 

14-2 it., 8/- 100; 2-3 ft., 12/- 100; 3-4 1t., 16/- 100. 

4-5 ft., 20/- 100. Box edging, 4/- 100.—C. BOEKEE 
& SON’ S, Nurserymen, Wisbech, 


ree Spring Planting Offer.—Hedging 
Plants: Laurel, I} ft., bushy, 5/- per dozen, 40/- per 
100; larger sizes, 7/6, 10/6, 12/- per dozen. Also Privet, 
Quick Thorn, Thuia, Cupressus, Yew Trees for screens, 
Douglas and Scotch, from 9/- per dozen. Flowering 
Shrubs, from 1/- each. Fruit Trees. Wallflowers, 
Flowering Plants (red), 9d. per dozen, 5/- per 100. Cata- 
logue tree. During the period of this advertisement all 
orders value 20/- and over will be sent packed freo and 
carriage paid for cash with order. Enquiries invited.— 
HENRY MILLER & SON, Elm (Speen) Nutseries, 
Newbury, Berks. 


HLOX decussata, Commander-in-Chief, Co- 
quelicot,. Dr. Charcot, Elisabeth Campbell, Jules 
Sandeau, Mia Ruys, Mrs. Milly van Hoboken, Riverton 
Jewel, Rijnstroom, Selma, Thor, Wm. Ramsay. First- 
class stuff, guaranteed true to name. 6/- doz., 40/- 100.— 
C. BOEKEE & SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech. 


N W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 
e Rare Alpines, many new to cultivation. List 
ready.—J. BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


ee | 
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eg s sain, Ok Sial ete; ii f-the-Valley, Spiracas 
oxinias, y-of- ‘ A 
ney A > Lowest Prices for Quality. — 


llis. Write for Lists ; 
MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, N.W.3. 


Pora ae 12/6 100 

with sat. on : 
carriage paid. —MORLE é 
Road, N. W.3. 


LADIOLUS Brenchleyensis Brilliant scarlet, 
7/- 100, 55/- 1000, 
cartiage pal 
Rochester 


OYBELLS—the new Apple—shall now ring 


7/6; one-year, 5/-; g 
Award of Merit B.H.S. Full description and extracts 
from testimonials, free.—WILL TAYLER, Godalming, 


Surrey. (See p. 476, Dec 11, 1926). 


RAPE Vines, well rooted, short-jointed, 
rfectly ripened; extra strong planting canes, 
xtra Strong Fruiting Canes, 25/- each ; 


12/6each; Extra 
? Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria and many others. — 
DICKSONS NURSERIES, LTD., Chester. 


De Strawberry Plants (Jacunda and 
Dutch Evern.), 17/- per 1000, £7 per 10,000, package 


free, f.0.b. Rotterdam.—G. HOMMES, 70a, Acacia Grove, 


New Malden, Surrey. 


Serr forcing, 20/-, 15/- 100; planting 


thongs, 2/6 to 5/6 100; c.p., c.w.o.—H. C. GARDNER, 
Ruxley, Claygate, Surrey. 


GEED POTATOES, Scotch and English grown. 
Certified stocks. We can now give delivery from 
stock of all the leading varieties, Immunes and Non- 
Immunes, such as May Queen, Arran Rose, Duke of York, 
Midlothian Early, Sharpe's Express, Epicure, Great Scot, 
Eclipee, British Queen, Arran Comrade, Ally. King George, 
King Edward, eld Marshal, ef, King 
Bhoderic Dhu, Kerr’s Pink, Up-to-Date, Majestic, Tinwald 
Perfection, Golden Wonder, Arran Victory, etc., ete. 
Send for full detailed list of these and other varieties, free 
on request.—CROSS & CO., Elm Road House, Wisbech. 


- 


PLANTS WANTED. 


ANTED, 255 English Yews at 14 to 2 feet, 

must have been transplanted twice, and 38 at 

eel Blot bies sae nee ae it at T ito 2 feet. 

prices and partic .— , Hea ardener, 
Wittersham House, Wittersham, Kent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[PS AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 


Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of 
description. Catal G.C. 156: iron. Fending an 
Tree Guards, Ca G.O ; Wood and Iron 


Catalogue G.C. 163; ` Kennel Railing, Catalogue 
G.O. 86; df Fencing, gy, tae G.C. 70. Ask for 
separate listsa.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


RDER Tennis Court Fencing Now.—Oom- 
à lete enclosure 120 ft. by 60 ft., for one court, 
ee » With iron standards, gate, strand wires, ready 
erection, £34. Carriage paid to stations in England and 
amet ts Dept. FP/GC. BOVE ON a ear "PTD 
Riverside Works, Norwich. ” E 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 
E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 


for paths, from our own on rail, Farnbam 
ata at 8/6 per ton. —8. BIDE a BONS. LTD.,Farnham. 


is wie oa in England ; new Surrey 

us ; truckloads : bags 

Leaf Mould, Loam, Sand or Peat, 3/- each ; B. Slag, 6/6; 
uper., 9/-.-HERBERT SHEA, Soil Expert, Romford. 


Ipomene, 


= I ILIUMS Auratum, Auratum Platyphyllum» 
d ) 
H 


first size fowornnig bulbs 
d.—W. AYLWARD, Great Hermitage, Higham, 


KEERN LOAM, best colour and fibre 
2/6 2-cwt. sample bags, carriage forward.— 
N ORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering 


FOR 
TENNIS COURTS 


GARDEN PATHS Etc. 
USE 


HARDCOURT 


Samples and Prices : 


Joseph Rowntree Village Trust 
(B’yard Dpt.) 61, Wigginton Road 


pat MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 


Nursery-work, 5/~ bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rall.— 
WALKER, Binewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


EAF MOULD.—Very large quantity for 


sale. Sample bags, 3/-. Truck loads or less.— 
J. HERBERT SMITH, Station Hill, Kidderminster. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf,weathered Lime- 

stone Rockery ial Red Shale for tennis courts, 

paths, sete, etc.—KERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 
e y. 


te eos E AS ING Oriy and rectangular 
Grit and other Rocks ft? Roa Dina PA 
Stone Babble for “Dry” Walls; N 

any railway station in eni ho Deot PRON 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. i 


ep eerie DISPOSAL for country houses, 
; oo 


factories, farms, etc. coespools ; 
eolids; no filter beds; everything und und and 
i fertiliser obtainable. WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, wer Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


- about 
L-“fi= “STOURBRIDGE 
: z>: Greenhouse Boilers 
a No, 9. 

=o Far superior to, 
== ~~ and cheaper than, 


4 Poyi n Ri nls 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 
station. House coal from 25/- per ton, pit. Welsh 
Anthracite 30/-, pit. SemAnthracite (registered), 22/- pit; 
Buckle Furnace Coke, 27/--—BUCKLE COLLIERY CO.. 


59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


Fok SALE, immediate delivery, complete 
Electric Lighting Set. Engine Gardner “V” gas or oil 
H.P. 64, in excellent condition. Cells, Harts. Dynamo T Aea aiaa 
ll and Isherwood; voltage 60/55.—Apply, Write at once for Special Price. 
l State size of house. Address, Dept 7. 


by Campor 
ENDERSON, Mayfield, Freshfield, Liverpool. 


J =W.Wo opi Stourbridge 


HEELBARROWS, ash frames, elm body, 

20° wood wheel with 13° Iron tyre; well painted ; 
garden size, 30/-, f.o.r.; the very best; hundreds already 
sold.—GRANDFIELD & SON, Waggon Works, Stowey, 


Bridgwater. 


OR SALE, 12 vol. of “ Journal of Horticul- 
ture,” dates 1885 to 1897, or sent on approval. 
What offers ?—T. WILLEY, Bradley Mount, Nr. Grimsby. 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY! 


An expensive adver- 
tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 


the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 
business; so let your 
slogan be 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 


BELFAST! 


LISTS FREE 


SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Send for List 
T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY. 


FOR SALE. 


DAHLIAS 


in many sorts and colours, 10/- per 100 


A. P. van KESTEREN & SONS 
Bulb Growers - LISSE, HOLLAND. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
CHEALS’ of CRAWLEY 


Send for my 64-page Catalogue of 600 varieties, also Novelty 
have over FIFTY YEARS’ experience 


List containing all the best and newest varieties in Japanese, 
in 
GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 


Single, and Early Flowering, Yellow Majestic included. 
and general improvements 


DAHLIA POT TUBERS, Carnations, 
One hundred and Twenty Acres of 


Zonal Pelargoniums at 7/- doz. 
CATALOGUES FREE 

Nursery stocked with a first-class 

collection of 


H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, Birmingham. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 


Fruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, Roses, Dahlias and all Garden 
requisites. 
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lt would pay you to consult them 


Catalogues of each department and an 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Garden Design 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 


The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 


PECESES BOR OCREO COD OUOESSEne IYI TS | 


BENTLEY’S 


The leading wholesale manufacturers of 
garden specialities : 


WEED DESTROYERS 


One of Farrer’s best Shrubs, 


BUDDLEIA NANHOENSIS 
a miniature, only 3-4 ft. high. Plumes of 
purple blossom, 1/6 each, 3 for 3/9, 6 for 7/- 
Carriage and packing extra. 


REAL BARGAINS CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD. 


FERTILISERS 
INSECTICIDES FRUIT TREES, ROSE TREES, &c. |  Si= "ils Nursery, STEVENAGE, Herts. 
FUNGICIDES Strong healthy specimens, all grown in Jersey soil 


SEND NOW for fully Illustrated Catalogue, 
and REDUCED SPRING PRICES. 


All Orders Despatched by Return, and 
Carriage Paid. 


THE JERSEY NURSERIES LTD. 
(LATE LE CORNU) 


Queen’s Road, Jersey. 
Established over a century). 


FUMIGANTS, etc. 


Detailed illustrated Catalogue sent post 
free on application to: 


JOSEPH BENTLEY 


Chemical Works LTD. 
Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


RETS 


The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr. Manchester. 
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SCOTCH-GROWN FRUIT TREES 


| eee ee ee There is still time to plant and we still 
ALPINA NURSERY ||| SANKEY'S Seg og og 


(S. W. A. Eschauzier) STORRIE & STORRIE 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. PATHMAC Fruit Tree Specialists 


for GLENCARSE, PERTHSHIRE. 
HARD COURTS 


Special culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. erie Ried sag alt Ms FORBE S’ Catalogue 
Sank ya 
’ ’ ‘ ions, 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. reo Ss Potes SN Pelargoniums, -Pyt eiaeia, Viol rH oe 
Prices amp on app order a oc ants, s, etc. 
Miers E eee eee RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. procs Ge 
Price List on demand, | Royal Potteries, BULWELL, Nottingham. ages 


The King’s Nurserymen, Hawick, Scotland 


THE ‘PATTISSON’ HORSE (LAWN) BOOTS 


Pattissens’ New Graduator Distri “ The ONLY Economical Ones.” 
Lidl r A cid Distr butor r USED in the Royal and ousada of the Principal SAREL’S PATENT 


Gardens, GOLF and CRICKET GROUNDS, and 


to cover4 ft.—capacity 14 bushels a i “yy a i 
{ exclusively at the Oval S8.C.C.C, for past 20 years. 

The Simplest - —- i |} 
Quickest, an EN ee COMM. HILLYARD, 
most Effective A Lian R.N., The All Eng- 
Top D f sap DOU NN land Lawn Tennis . 
Adjustable to R Ls | Club, Wimbledon, 
any powder ee f; writes : “The ‘Sarel’ 
material. No — Roller is invaluable 
waste. Great. e for aerating the 
oe Pica Fig. 1, for Shod Horses. Fig. 2, Welted Boot. ae Dt adhd 
Tilastraud HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. labour and is. most 
Price List The Field says : ‘ As good as anything that could | beneficial to the 
with Testi- ——— a be devised.” turf. I should be 
montals ; — e ~ ale Mr. Wm. Hardy (Gardener to Lt.-Col. Hon. W. very Be Mg Ea Se Lip, Mo | E 
the makers :— oe = lel Guinness): “The boots supplied 17 years ago are eo 


still in use and have always been satisfactory.” uable implement.” 


H. PATTISSON & CO., STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 
@ 
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DRUMMOND’S 


IRISH SEED POTATOES 


CERTIFIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


14 28 656 112 
TD 


Ib Ib 
DUKE OF YORK .. 3/- 5/9 11/- 20/- 
OO eee eee 2/6 4/9 9/- 17/- 
a Ee EEN ... ic + 8/6 16/6 32/- 
SHAR E'S EXPEESS... 3/- 6/9 11/- 20/- 
ABUNDANCE . oe 6 4/9 9- 17/- 
BRITISH QUEEN .. 2/6 4/9 9/- 17/- 


Nett Cash with order. Dreesing 2} x 1j in. 
Prices include packing free not returnable. 


Potatos will z g> vareege. ae for the tollo wing 
and Rail, Owner 


additional cos r Ste 
Risk Rate, to otet following 8 Stations, or any other 


Stations of an eq 


MANCHESTER ... 1/10 2/3 3/2 4/5 
GHAM... .. 2 


|- 2/6 8/5 4/9 

STOKE 1/10 2/3 3/2 8 
WI 2/7 3/3 4/8 6/3 
BRADFORD 2/- 2/6 3/5 4/9 
NOTTINGHAM 2/8 2/9 8/9 65/8 
SHEFFIELD 2/- 2/6 3/6 4/9 
E o 2/8 2/9 3/9 65/2 

s 2/- 2/6 3/5 4/9 
LEICESTER 2/3 2/9 3/9 5/3 
on 27 88 46 6s 
LINCOLN 2/3 2/9 3/9 Bis 
ER 1/6 1/9 2/6 3/6 

We will be pleased to quote special cash with order 


prices eter fon delivercd to any Dalles Station 
England for Main Crop and Late Potatos. 
Catalogues Post Free on Application. 


W. DRUMMOND & SONS, LTD. 


57 & 58 Dawson Street, DUBLIN 


\VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAY \VAVAVAVAVE 


AVAVAVAVAY 


The 


CALENDAR OF 


Spring Planting 
ensures Success 


AUSTRIAN PINES 2to3 ft. ... 20/- doz 
DOUGLAS FIR ... 3to4 ft. ... 15/- doz. 
SCOTS FIR .. 2 to 2} ft. ... 15/- doz. 
Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


Write for our Descriptioe Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees, Ge., Gc. 
Post free on request. 


THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—— NURSERIES LIMITED —— 
Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE 
Non-caustic. 


Vor 4 gals. 1/-; 123 8/-; 25 3/8; 
50 D, 100 12/- and bulk. 


ALSO 


LETHORION 
Nieotine Cone 
FUMIGATOR 
Certain destruction to all pests in glasshouses 
No.1 ... For 1,000 cubic feet ... 10d. 
No. 2 ses a9 1, 500 Lad oe eee 1/3 
No.8 Z Z 2500 s n Z 10 
Sold by all Nurserymen end Seodemon 
CORRY & Co., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, S.E. 


CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS 


ELEN EEEN E 
Price 2/6, post free 2/10. 


staff of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


Price e 42/- n net (plus ‘postage A), 


Colour in the garden! After the dark, 
dull winter, we all cry out for this. 
In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 


favourite hue. 


GARDENERS" CHRONICLE 


LIMITED 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


AVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVA VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVA AVATAR 


until ít ís 


BAVAVAVAVAV 


GARDEN OPERATIONS 
is indispensable and un- 
rivalled, because it represents 
the accumulated experience of 
over half-a-century. Origin- 
ally compiled by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, it has been re- 
vised and enlarged by the 


now as nearly perfect a 
gardening guide as any that 
exists. Its claim to be a 
“calendar” is undoubted, 
as the work to be done is 
arranged under the heading 
of each month. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd., 5, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2 
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SUTTON & SONS—The King’s Seedsmen— READING 


A 
. APN i 
YU IAE A YY, 
G0 ih ibe ate bea dati i 
cee e picture on the right shows a corner of our ibi | .% Y 
] A hh Horticultural Society’s Meeting on February AN TEN T Seedling Potatoes staged at the Royal A- y h 
BY A the following EE » 740. in appreciation of this exhibit we received (an 4 YY 
| p beh e tollowing communication from the Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Socjetv - a 4 | 
Y V ah “I am directed b i , ultural Society :— A 4 Y 
Y ye a i ed by the President and Council to express th y 
| Y yo kh of Potato Seedlings which you staged at the Show x T teir appreciation of the remarkable exhibit ty 4 Y 
| UY y gh very high opinion of th k whic n *uesday last, and to say that the Council has a ny 4 Y 
| Y Y° Gu, y hig p of the work which you have doné and are do i à Yy 
. g y bh Potatoes.” ing in connection with the breeding of a Yj 
Y, Cnh rf Y 
Yj p Guh This year we are introducing the followi . Í wh YY 
p Y Ah the ler 6 ollowing two new immune main-crop varieties. The illustration on ye Yj 
| Yb e lett shows a row of Glasgow Favourite Potato grow b à > 4 h 
Y Y KY both rows were photographed A ; grown by the side of another main-crop variety— sM 4 Y 
Yt. hah were p graphed exactly as lifted and not in an o iy ~i§ Y 
p Y, tii tubers of Sutton’s Perth Favourite. The demand for Sutton’ way, arranged. | In ithe centre are Six % s / 
p a Gu intending buyers are advised to indicate thei Ter onte fy seed Potatoes continues to increase, and 
] A Ky eir requirements for the season without delay. 4 
Y Wg y 
g 7 Bh ee Price lists of Sutton’s Seed Potatoes can be obtained free, by return of post yA 
g y Ki . ’ Yy é 4 p St. pA 
a ay MA 
4 
w 
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OCONTENTS. 


Indoor plants-— 


Alpine garden— 
Aglaonema costatum 95 


llonia rubra 


pyuemae ... nee Anopterus landu- 
Helichrysum frigi- i G = es 95 
dum ; G Melilotus species .. 104 


Primula pubescens 96 
Apiary notes ... sie LOZ 


102 | Melon, a long-keeping 104 
Award of Garden Merit 92 toe ves 


Nomocharis 98 


E Obituary — 
a RE sap 97 5 hres James ... 106 
{ o 
Books neticen-of= feu ak and glean 
A Forester’s Diary... 101 Thrips on Orchid 
Dahlias for the Gar- seedlings A 06 
_ den eea Ae 100 Plants, hardiness in... 104 
Forcing by Hydro- Plants new or note- 
cyanic Acid ... 101 worthy— 
Chrysanthemum Æx- Globularia majori- 
hibit. a wonderful... 104 censis ine ,.. 100 
Daffodils, the promis- Potato imports, forign 92 
cuous production of Rainfall at Tirley 
new ... ae z1 Garth, Tarporley ... 93 
Florists’ fowers— Rose garden— 
Carnations in Amer- Roses in Canada ... 96 
ica ites ooh Royal Horticultural 
Chrysanthemum Society ae ee 91l 
Louisa Pockett.... 96 Scotland, the  stomn 
New varieties of per- in > iss; TA ... 92 
petual-flowering Societies-— 
Carnations ... 96 British Carnation ... 105 
Flower garden— Gardeners’ Royal 
Verbena venosa ... 96 Benevolent In- 
Fruit, modern methods ftitution ... ... 105 
of marketing .. 91 Glasgow and West 
Foreign correspond- of Seotland ... 104 


Manchester and N. 
of England Orchid 106 
Marlow and District 
Chrysanthemum 104 
Reading and District 


ence— 
Hardy Lilies in Amer- 
ica 103 


Soya Beans joined in 


pairs ae bs 
“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Gardeners’ ... 104 
seventy - five years Taylor, Mr. H.V. ... 92 
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Humus, which comes from 

The Fertility the decaying remains of 

of the Garden, ONCe living things, is, in 
i. a sense, the arbiter of 

soil fertility. Without it, 

although a soil may be made to grow 
crops, it will be a continual and 
unsuccessful struggle to maintain any high 
degree of fertility. With a good supply 
of humus constantly augmented, the 
fertility of the garden will remain and 
increase. How to supply and augment 
the humus is, of course, a difficult question 
to answer. Where farmyard manure is. 
available in large quantities the problem 
does not arise. But there are few gardeners 
who are so fortunate as to be able to secure 
adequate supplies of stable manure. The 
scarcity may be supplied to some extent 
by converting all garden refuse into organic 
Manure, and as our readers know, this 
may be done by means of “ Adco’’—a 
Preparation of micro-organisms which set 
going decay and so order it that the final 
Product is humus. Green manuring—the 
digging in of catch crops, Mustard, Vetches, 
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blue Lupins and the like—may also be 
practised. A third means employed largely 
by market growers is to incorporate with 
the soil organic refuse—wool waste and the 
like—which material, gradually undergoing 
decay in the soil, may help to improve 
its texture beside yielding up slowly a 
certain amount of plant food. The second 
aspect of manuring, the supply of “ plant 
foods,” is fortunately easier to satisfy 
than ever it was. The plants’ requirements 
of nitrogen, potash and phosphates may be 
readily met by the use of appropriate 
artificial fertilizers, and it is certain that a 
more extended use of artificial fertilizers 
in private gardens would result in larger 
crops. Needless to say, it has to be remem- 
bered that artificial manures do not add 
to the real estate of the soil—that is, do 
not make a permanent addition to its fer- 
tility. They are like a current account. 
As a Sum is paid into the bank and drawn 
out again, so the sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda added to the soil is drđwn 
out by the plant, leaving the soil at best 
no worse off than it was before. It has been 
realised recently that the standard quantities 
of nitrogenous, potassic and phosphatic 
manures, which are usually recommended, 
may not, after all, represent the last word 
in scientific manuring: and that it may be 
possible to obtain larger yields by increasing 
the quantities. Nevertheless, as gardeners 
know, caution has to be exercised in the use 
of artificials, for an excess of a soluble 
fertilizer may do much harm. Noone should 
however, be deterred by this fact from a 
regular use of artificial manures. The 
main purpose, however, of these articles, 
the first of which appeared in our 
issue of January 22, is to suggest that 
every young gardener’ should realise 
what all good gardeners understand, 
namely, that soil management is one of the 
most important of the gardeners’ arts. 
That the soil—a complex of physical, 
chemical and biological factors—is constantly 
undergoing change. That it tends to wear 
out and requires repair, and that to keep 
it in full fertility requires vigilant observa- 
tion and a knowledge of the ways in which 
soul fertility may be enhanced or impaired. 
Once the gardener has learned these prin- 
ciples he will find little difficulty in applying 
them and the result will be larger crops, 
and, in the Jong run, less work. For main- 
tenance is always cheaper than repairs. 
Anyone who can make a soil fertile can 
keep it fertile. 


Royal Horticultural Society.—The membership 
of the Royal Horticultural Society increased by 
over 1,400 in 1926, and the year generally was a 
very prosperous one, so far as the Society is 
concerned. As set forth in the Report for 1926, 
issued in the Book of Arrangements for 1927, 
the total income amounted to £56,503 16s. 9d. ; 
the assets include investments, £46,851 13s. 2d., 
and a general reserve fund of £68,000. One of 
the outstanding events of the past twelve 
months was the laying of the foundation stone 
of the new hall, which the Council expects 
to have available for use in the summer of 
1928. The need for a much larger hall than 
the present one shows the extraordinary success 
of the Society in the last decade; those who 
remember the fortnight!y meetings and exhi- 
bitions in the old Drill Hall will realise the 
marvellous progress the Society has made 
since then. We are glad to see that the Council 
is resuming the conferences on special flowers 
which some few years ago were a feature of the 
Society's work and attended with great success, 
The decision is to hold a conference on Primulas 
in 1928, and a conference on Rhododendrons 
in 1929. The long-overdue catalogue of the 
Lindley Library, which now contains over 12,000 
volumes, is nearly complete, and will be in the 
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hands of the printers shortly. Pritzeľ’s Iconum 
Botanicarum Index has also reached the stage 
when publication can be considered, and the 
Council hopes to be able to make a definite 
announcement during the present year. The 
Society spent the very considerable sum of 
£12,000 on Wisley during 1926; new features 
have been added to the gardens, some of which 
are referred to by our correspondent on page 101. 
Apparently the trials are now to be included 
under the scientific work of the gardens, and we 
learn that Dr. Darbishire has continued his 
investigations in green manuring; Mr. G. F. 
Wilson has compared the efficacy of sprays 
against insect pests; Mr. Dowson has studied 
the disease of Sclerotinia Narcissi and investi- 
gated another species of Sclerotinia which attacks 
Antirrhinums and other garden plants, beside 
continuing his investigation of Carnation stem- 
rot and a disease of China Asters and Calceo- 
larias. The President, Lord Lambourne, has 
made a gift of his portrait to the Council, 
which was presented to him by the Fellows of 
the Society and friends. In view of the immense 
and steady growth of the Society and its widened 
sphere of activity, the Council has decided to 
amend the Charters of 1809, 1860 and 1899, 
together with the bye-laws, The special shows 
to be held during 1927 include the London 
Daffodil Show, the Spring Show at Chelsea, 
the Amateurs’ Show on June 28, the Vegetable 
Show in September, the Autumn Show at 
Holland Park Hall, a special Fruit Show, which 
will be held on one day only this year and not 
on two as heretofore, and a special Show of 
Soft Fruits and Stone Fruits on July 19 and 
August 3, respectively. The annual meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, February 8, at 3 p.m. ; 
the agenda includes a resolution by Mr. Robert 
Fife that “ the special trials of Roses now being 
conducted at Wisley, be abandoned.” 


Our Supplement Plate.—The Supplementary 
Illustration presented with the present issue 
depicts a clump of Forsythia intermedia in 
flower at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
F. intermedia is supposed to be a hybrid between 
S. suspensa and F. viridissima and flowers 
before the latter parent and immediately after 
F. suspensa. The golden-yellow flowers of 
this shrub, produced in clusters, provide 
colour in the garden when few other subjects 
are m bloom, hence they are doubly welcome, 
and they remain attractive for a considerable 
time. Some of the Forsythias are of a rambling 
habit and adapted for training against walls 
or furnishing supports to arbors, pergolas, 
ete., but the one illustrated has a somewhat 
bushy habit and is more suited to grouping 
on lawns. The best etfect is obtained by allow- 
ing the long, arching growths to remain; therefore 
the plant requires little or no pruning. 


Modern Methods of Marketing Fruit.—Mrs . 
H. V. Taylor, Commissioner of Horticulture, 
delivered an address on “Modern Methods 
of Marketing Fruit,” before the members of 
the Farmers’ Club on the 31st ult. Mr. Taylor 
stated that our present markets are now within 
easy reach of orchards abroad, and not only are 
we receiving supplies of hard fruits, such as 
Apples and Pears, but also soft fruits, and 
amongst them, Strawberries. He pointed out 
that the wholesale and retail buyers of fruit 
are able to make their choice of the products 
of the world’s orchards, and only those which 
are well-graded and packed are in demand. 
Home growers have been advised for many years 
to adopt better methods of grading and packing, 
but the grower who has graded and packed 
well has reaped no advantage because of the 
salesmnen’s method of averaging prices. This, 
however, Mr. Taylor stated, will be quite 
different now that the Horticultural Produce 
(Sales on Commission) Act has been placed on 
the Statute Book, for salesmen will now have 
to furnish particulars to the grower, showing 
the exact prices at whieh his produce is sold, 
and, said Mr. Tavlor, it is hoped that growers 
practising grading will now have returns which 
will show clearly the superior market. value of 
the graded produce. In the countries where 
grading is practised the inferior fruits are 
utilised for the making of by-products and if 
fruit packing stations are established in our 
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fruit growing centres, the culled fruits could be 
used for the making of vinegar, cider, etc., 
whilst some might be canned and small Apples 
used for the making of Apple rings. Canning 
would help to overcome the difficulty of gluta, 
and Mr. Taylor stated that the canning of 
Victoria Plums and Damsons, Strawberries 
and large Gooseberries should result in traders 
securing a large and important export trade. 
In 1926 a National Food Canning Council 
was formed, consisting of fruit growers, steel 
plate manufacturers, can makers, brokers and 
distributors of canned fruits, with a view to 
developing and organising on sound lines a 
really successful industry. 


Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds.— Many: 
especially among the older generation of 
gardeners, will hear with regret that this beautiful 
mansion is now being demolished, and the 
beautiful Italian Garden destroyed. It will be 
recalled that Mr. D. T. Fish was gardener 
at Hardwick House for a number of years, 
and was a frequent contributor to the gardening 
papers. The many greenhouses have been pulled 
down, the turf has been stripped off the lawn, 
and the outstanding feature of the garden 
prectcely destroyed. There still remain the 

ew trees in the Italian garden, as well as a 
beautiful Cedar on the lawn, with a girth of 
thirty feet. Close to this Cedar is a fine sym- 
metrical copper Beech, said to be one of the first 
brought to England, and planted in 1760. 
It is hoped that these trees will be spared. 
Most of the pleasure ounds, in which there are 
some beautiful Coniferous trees and a good 
collection of shrubs, have been sold to a gentle- 
man who is building a large house in the vicinity 
of the kitchen garden, so that a fair portion 
of the beautiful unds and what may be 
described as a bird sanctuary will be retained. 
It may be remembered that the novelist ‘‘Ouida”’ 
lived in Bury St. Edmunds and delighted 
to visit Hardwick to listen to the songs of the 
nightingale and the blackbirds. In the beautiful 
park most of the trees, among which are a number 
of copper Beeches, are being felled for 
timber, and the mansion itself is now being 
demolished. 


The Award of Garden Merit.—The Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society for January, 
1927, gives a list of six additional plants to which 
the Award of Garden Merit has been granted. 
In the Journal for November three plants were 
recorded as having received this award in 1926, 
and of those in the new Journal, Colchicum 

iosum album is stated to have received 
the award on October 6, 1924, and Pyracantha 
coccinea Lalandei on December 8, 1925; it 
seems as though these were overlooked in the 
preceding Journal. The other plants are Cistus 
x cyprius, Potentilla fruticosa Vilmoriniana, 
Helianthemum hybrids and Anagallis Philipsii. 
Probably the most useful of all these plants is 

acantha coccinea Lalandei which is an 
extremely popular plant in gardens. Anagallis 
Philipsii is the first annual to receive this award. 
This Anagallis has blue flowers with a red ring 
in the throat. It is often confused with A. 
Breweri, a species with red flowers. Mr. F. J. 
Chittenden has contributed short descriptions 
of each of the several subjects. 


London Parks Superintendents.—A general 
meeting of Park Superintendents will be held 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.1, on Tuesday 
February 8, 1927, at 7.30 p.m., for the purpose 
of forming a branch of the Association for the 
London district. Addresses will be given by 
the President, Mr. W. W. Pettigrew, V.M.H., 
and other members of the Association. A 
hearty welcome will be extended to all interested 
in this branch of the horticultural profession. 


Director of the Glasgow Parks.—The Parks 
Committee of the Glasgow Corporation has 
unanimously agreed to recommend that Mr. 
William Besant, the present Agsistant-Director, 
be appointed to the position of Director of 
Parks in succession to Mr. Edward Matthews. 
Mr. Besant was appointed Assistant-Director 
in 1923. Prior to that he was for two years 
Curator at Kelvingrove Park and had held 
mportant positions at Castle Kennedy, Hopetoun 
House, Kew, and Errol Park, Perthshire. 


Mr. H. V. Taylor.—In last week’s issue 
we announced the changes in the Horticultural 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture 
whereby Mr. W. G. Lobjoit retired from the 
office of Controller of Horticulture as from the 
31st ult., and Mr. H. V. Taylor assumed the new 
office of Commissioner of Horticulture on the 
first of the present month. Both Mr. Lobjoit 
and Mr. Taylor have gained the confidence 
of horticulturists during the past six years, 
for they have done excellent work at the Ministry, 
and we look confidently to Mr. Taylor to continue 
to uphold the interests of horticulture in the 
future. Mr. Taylor is especially fitted by his 
earlier training and experience for the post. 
He may be said to be a son of the soil, for his 
father is a Somerset farmer and fruit-grower. 
His earlier practical association with the land 
doubtless impressed upon him the needs of 
growers, whilst his scientific training especially 
fits him to consider cognate questions, apart 
from practice. When Mr. Taylor joined the 
old Board of Agriculture in 1913 he had won 
the Diploma of the Royal College of Science 
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and graduated with first-class honours, B.Sc., 
at the London University. Very shortly after- 
wards a aa Great War, and Mr. Taylor 
was given the important duty of supplyi 

seed Potatos to the numerous a lotnene holdem 
who commenced food production all over the 
country. Enormous numbers of seed Potatos 
were handled by the Ministry under Mr. Taylor’s 
supervision, and it is not surprising that he 
has a special knowledge of this important 
vegetable. In this connection it may be 
observed that Mr. Taylor enjoys a high reputa- 
tion amongst Potato-growers. At a later 
period of the war, Mr. Taylor was associated 
with Dr., now Sir Frederick Keeble, as chief 
of the Plant Disease Section of the Food Produc- 
tion Department. The many horticulturists 
who have met Mr. Taylor at shows, conferences, 
trials and other such gatherings know that 
he is a gentleman with a very pleasant per- 
sonality, ever ready to do his best for gardeners, 
and place his experience at the disposal of 
practical men in helping to solve the many 
problems that confront them as growers. 
For some yan Mr. Taylor and Mr. Lobjoit 
have served on the Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and both have rendered very valuable 
service in the deliberations of the Committee, 


especially on subjects affecti : 
horticulture. : ing commercial 


Foreign Potato Imports.— At the annual dinner 
of the Edinburgh and East of Scotland Potato 
Trade Association, held on the 26th ult., under 


the presidency of Mr. T. A. Scarlett, J.P., the 
toast of “The Association’ was proposed by 
Mr. Harry Hope, M.P., who, in the course of his 
remarks, said he had always thought that it 
would be much in the interests of Potato- 
growers, and consequently of the whole industry 
of agriculture, and in keeping with the interests 
of consumers, if the importation of foreign 
Potatos was made under licence. He meant 
that in years of scarcity the foreign Potatos 
should come in and be available for public use, 
but in years of plenty, when there weré enough 
Potatos at home to feed our own population, 
the imports of the foreign growers should be 
regulated so that the home grower would not 
make a serious loss by his legitimate industry. If 
this principle were put in practice the result 
would be that growers would be able to plant a 
more regular and consistent acreage under 
Potatos, and that thereby the consumers 
in this country would be safeguarded in getting 
a full supply of Potatos at an equitable price. 
The Potato was, perhaps, the only agricultural 
crop which could be grown in sufficient quantity 
to feed our own population, and therefore 
these foreign imports are only required when the 
home crop is more or less a failure. 


The Storm in Scotland.—Apart from the 
lamentable loss of life and vast material damage 
done in cities, towns and villages, writes our 
northern correspondent, the terrific wind-storm 
which swept over Scotland during last week-end 
drew a heavy toll from Scottish woods and plan- 
tations. Beginning on Thursday, January 27, 
the full force of the wind reached ite climax 
on Friday afternoon, when a velocity of 102 miles 
per hour was registered at the famous Coats 
Observatory, Paisley. The effect such a wind- 
storm would have on woods, especially the more 
exposed ones, may be i ined, but there were 
cases where even imagination failed when com- 
pared with actual results. From John o’Groats 
to the English borders, few woods escaped 
damage and many roads—rail and public— 
were rendered impassable by fallen trees. 
There was an amusing side in this respect. 
There were motorists, very anxious to reach their 
objectives, who added to their impedimenta 
large two-handed saws, and when confronted 
with fallen trees lying across their path, proceeded 
right away to do the needful on their own behalf. 
Older folks draw a parallel to this storm in that 
which swept the east coast of Scotland on Decem- 
ber 29, 1879, when the old Tay Bridge fell. There 
has been nothing to compare with that storm 
during the intervening years until the one under 
review. It may also be mentioned that the 
storm has brought home to proprietors of trees 
a very important point—their responsibility 
for damage done to other people’s property 
by falling limbs or the uprooting of such trees. 
Proprietors in this respect may have some 
pretty heavy bills to meet for damaged boundary- 
era fences, etc., belonging to their neigh- 

urs. 


A Flower Festival in Midwinter.—In Frank- 
furt, Germany, a very successful festival has 
just taken place, which resulted in the local 
flower shops being raided, and great business 
being done. It was announced that the local 
branch of the German Nurserymen’s Association 
would award a prize to the lady who wore, 
at the festival, the prettiest bouquet or decora- 
tion of real flowers, and that she would be known 
as the “ Flower Queen.” The matter aroused 
public interest to a quite unexpected extent; 
the festival has taken a place in the front rank 
of the season’s festivities, and the promoters 
are fully satisfied with the success of their 
experiment. 


Denham Demonstration Station.— The Middle- 
sex Education Committee has published a record 
of. the work of the Denham Demonstration 
Station during 1926. The Station is maintained 
by the Middlesex Education Committee a8 
part of their scheme of horticultural education 
in the county. It consists of about ten acres of 
land at Rusholt Farm, Denham, Bucks., an 
estate acquired by the Middlesex County 
Council for the purpose of small holdings. 
Trials of special interest in 1926 were those 
conducted with Runner Beans to show the 
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comparative results of staked and unstaked 
plants. The crop from Sutton’s A.1. from staked 
plants was estimated at 792 bushels per acre, 
whereas in the case of unstaked plants the yield 

r acre was only 264 bushels. Hackwood 

ark Success gave an estimated yield of 726 
bushels per acre from the staked rows, and only 
319 bushels per acre from unstaked plants. 
In a trial of main crop Potatos, Great Scot 
gave the largest yield, 11 tons 17 cwts. per acre, 
followed by Arran Chief, 11 tons 12 cwts., King 
Edward VII, 10 tons, Golden Wonder, 9 tons 10 
cwts., and Scottish Farmer, 7 tons 12 cwts. The 
best results with Great Scot were obtained from a 
dressing of dissolved bones, 3łb., kainit 41b. 
and sulphate of ammonia 21b., the crop in this 
case being estimated at 13 tons 12 cwts. 161b. 
per acre. In the case of Arran Chief, manuring 
with ‘‘ Phutophos ” 31b., kainit 3ib.,and sulphate 
of ammonia 2fb., gave the largest yield, t.6., 
12 tons 12 cwts.961b. per acre. Where no manure 
was used, the crop in hoth cases was only just 
over eight tons per acre. The trials are under the 
management of Mr. J. Lawson, the superinten- 
dent, who will be pleased to make arrangements 
for anyone interested to visit the Station 
and inspect the work that is being done there. 


Rainfall at Tirley Garth, Tarporley, in 1926. 
Mr. J. B. Allan, Tirley Garth Gardens, Tarporley, 
Cheshire, informs us that the rainfall at Tirley 
Garth Gardens in 1926 amounted to 33°65 inches 
or ‘62 of an inch more than in 1925. The heaviest 
rainfall occurred on July 18, when 1°18 inch 
was registered. December was the driest 
month with only ‘80 of an inch. In November 
the rainfall amounted to 4°89 inches, this being 
the wettest month in the year, with twenty-five 
rainy days. There were two hundred days 
in which ‘01 of an inch or more was registered, 
and one hundred and forty-seven days 
on which ‘(04 inch or more was registered. 
The driest spell was from March 11 to March 
30, when there were nineteen clear, dry days. 
The hottest day was on July 13, when the tem- 
perature rose to 89° in the shade. The coldest 
days were on January 13 and December 14, 
when 13° of frost were registered. The year 
1926 was, on the whole, dull and sunless. 


Planetarium at Liegnitz.—The municipal 
authorities of Liegnitz, in east Germany, are 
contemplating the erection of a Planetarium 
for the town, which would form one of the 
principal attractions at the forthcoming horti- 
cultural exhibition there. 


The Preservation of the South Downs.— 
It is hoped that the scheme for the preservation 
for alltime of the South Downs will materialise 
as a result of concerted action on the part of 
local town planning authorities. An influential 
committee is likely to be formed in Brighton 
and Hove with the respective Mayors at its 
head to raise the £5,000 still required to ensure 
the preservation of the Seven Sisters Cliffs 
between Seaford and Eastbourne. Mr. A. H. 
Anderson (Chairman of the Downs Preservation 
Committee) considers that the movement 
to save the Seven Sisters would not have been 
started but for the initiative of the Sussex 
Downsmen. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Sunpay, FEBRUARY 7: Wakefield and North 
of England Tulip Society's meeting. MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 7: Romsey and District Gardeners’ 
Association’s meeting. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8: 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees meet ; 
Annual Meeting at 3 p.m.; Horticultural 
Club Dinner and Lecture: Jersey Gardeners 
Society’s meeting; Wimbledon Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Society’s meeting. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9: Sheffield Chry- 
santhemum Society’s mecting; Pangbourne 
and District Gardeners’ Mutual Improve- 
ment Association’s lecture. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 
ll: Orchid Club meeting; R.H.S. of Ireland 
meeting ; Post Office Savings Bank Horticul- 
tural Society’s lecture. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle ” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Luminous Plants.—The phenomenon of 
phosphorescent dead wood is of very frequent 
occurrence in some parts of the humid moun- 
oe provinces of India, and I am perfectly 
amiliar with it. At Darjiling, in the Sikkim 
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Himalaya, during the damp, warm summer 
months (May to October) at elevations of 
5,000 to 8,000 feet, it may be witnessed every 
night by walking a few yards in the forest— 
at least, it was so in 1848 and 1849; and during 
my stay there billets of decayed wood were 
repeatedly sent me by residents, with enquiries 
as to the cause of their luminosity. It is no 
exaggeration to say that one does not need to 
remove from the fire-side to see this phenomenon, 
for if there is a log of partially decayed wood 
amongst the fire-wood, it is almost sure to 
glow with a pale phosphoric light, if the candles 
be removed and the fire low. A stack of fire- 
wood collected near my host’s (Mr. Hodgson) 
cottage, at 7,400 feet elevation, presented a 
beautiful spectacle for two months, and on 
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camping in the mountains, I have caused the 
natives to bring phosphorescent wood into 
my tent, for the pleasure of watching ite soft 
undulating light, which appears to pale and glow 
with every motion of the atmosphere; but, 
except in this difference of intensity, it presents 
no change in appearance night after night. 
Alcohol, heat, and dryness soon dissipate 
it; electricity I never tried. It has no odour, 
and my dog, who has a fine sense of smell, 
paid no heed when it was laid under his nose. 
As far as my observations go, this phenomenon 
of light is confined to the lower orders of veget- 
able life, to the fungi alone, and is not dependent 
on irritability. I have never seen luminous 
flowers or roots, nor do I know of any authen- 
ticated instance, such, namely, as may not be 


FIG. 48.—COTYLEDON (ECHEVERIA) MULTICAULIS. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, January 25. 


Flowers deep red, foliage green and bronze. 


Shown by Cecil Hanbury, Esq., La Mortola. (see p. 89). 


passing it at night, I had always to quiet my 
pony, who strongly objected to it. The phenom- 
enon invariably accompanies decay, and is 
common on Oak, Laurel (Tetranthera), Birch, 
and probably other timbers ; it equally appears 
on cut wood and on stumps, but is most frequent 
on branches lying close to the ground in the 
wet forests. I have reason to believe that 
it spreads with great rapidity from old surfaces 
to fresh cut ones. That it is a vital phenomenon 
and due to the mycelium of a fungus, I do not 
in the least doubt, for I have observed it occa- 
sionally circumscribed by those black lines 
which are often seen to bound mycelia on dead 
wood, and to precede a more rapid decay. 
I have often tried, but always in vain, to coax 
these mycelia into developing some. fungus, 
by placing them in damp rooms, etc. When 


explained by the presence of mycelium or of 
animal life. In the animal kingdom luminosity 
is confined, I believe, to the Invertebrata, 
and is especially common amongst the Radiata 
and Mollusca; it is also frequent in the Ento- 
mostracous Crustacea, and in various genera of 
most orders of insects. In all these, even in the 
Sertulariae, I have invariably observed the light 
to be increased by irritation, in which respect 
the luminosity of animal life differs from that 
of the vegetable. J. D. H., Gard. Chron., 


February 7, 1852. 


Publication Received. Inorganic Plant 
Poisons and Stimulants, by Winifred E. 
Brenchley ; second edition. The Cambridge 
University Press, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. Price, 
10s. 6d. net, 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley, Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Odontoglossum.—The members of this large 
family of Orchids are in various stages of growth. 
Many of the plants are sending up their flower 
spikes, which should be staked neatly so soon 
as they become long enough, and protected from 
damage by slugs and other pests, either by 
isolating them or wrapping dry cotton wool 
around the stems. Many pests may be 
trapped by placing Lettuce leaves on the plant 
stages. Plants of O. Edwardii and its hybrids 
which have recently bloomed and are at the 

resent time well advanced in growth, should 
Be repotted, if they require it. If such plants 
are well established and have sufficient rooting 
space, with compost in good condition, their 
repotting may be deferred for another season, 
as they resent being disturbed too often. Free 
drainage is necessary for all Odontoglossums ; 
they succeed in a soft, open compost made up 
of equal parts good peat, A.l. fibre and 
Sphagnum moss. 


Repotting.—-Any Odontozloxums, either 
species or hybrids, that have made some two 
or three inches of new growth and are about to 
develop new roots, may be repotted if the 
compost is decomposed or the plant in need of 
more pot room. Small, weak plants should have 
their spikes removed so soon as they show, 
as these plants should not be allowed to produce 
flowers until they get strong, and then only be 
allowed to produce two or three blooms. These 
early, newly-potted plants should be watered 
with extreme care, as in many cases the material 
at the top will appear to be dry, whilst that 
lower down in the pot will be moist and in a 
suitable condition for the roots. It is by 
the close attention to these small details that 
the best results are assured. 


Fumigating.— At this season, when fire-heat 
is necessary to maintain the necessary tem- 
peratures, the houses should be fumigated 
periodically as a preventive against thrip and 
other insect pests. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CROCKFORD, Gardener to THE RT. Hon. LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Dwarf Beans.— Where a suitable temperature 
about 65° can be maintained, a sowing of 
dwarf Beans may be made in eight-inch pots. 
Well-crock the latter and cover the drainage 
material with rough pieces of loam or turf. 
Prepare a compost consisting of good loam 
three parts, and old, friable manure, one part, 
mixed with a small quantity of burnt refuse, 
a little bone-meal and a dash of soot. Three 
parts fill the pots with the compost. Sow rather 
more seeds than will be actually required, 
and thin the plants to six or seven finally. 
Cover the seeds with about one inch of soil 
and water the latter sparingly, keeping it only 
just moist in the very early stages. When the 
young plants are about eight inches high, top- 
dress the roots with rich compost. Place twigs 
as supports before the growths become too heavy. 
So soon as pods commence to form, feed the 
roots liberally with liquid manure ; dried blood 
suits them admirably. Use the syringe freely 
when the weather is favourable, or red spider 
may be troublesome. White fly may be kept 
in check by using a reliable vapour. Grow the 
plants near to the roof-glass. 


Early Peas and Broad Beans.—Where warm, 
well-drained soil is available these crops may now 
be sown. Choose a day, if possible, when the 
soil is likely to dry somewhat. For Peas, 
draw out the drills and scatter a little burnt 
refuse on the soil. For the present, only round- 
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seeded varieties should be sown, and they should 
be scattered somewhat thickly in the rows, thus 
allowing for a few losses. Dress the seeds with 
red lead before sowing them, and afterwards 
cover them with about three inches of soil. 
Where Peas were sown outside during the late 
autumn the rows should be watched carefully 
or enemies will injure the tender growths. 
Where sparrows are troublesome either place 
small-meshed netting over the rows or use 
strands of black cotton. Should cold winds 
prevail, place twigs or small branches of ever- 
greens alongside the rows. See that adequate 
supports are afforded the young plants in good 
time. Broad Beans are best sown in double 
rows, putting the seeds about six inches apart 
each way. So soon as the young plants appear 
above the soil, draw a little earth towards 
them as a protection. 


Horseradish—Where this vegetable is in 
demand, fresh beds should be made annually 
in ground that has been trenched deeply and 
manured liberally with well-rotted dung. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PaTeman, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CaIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Richardia.—Plants of Richardia africana 
(Arum Lily) which are now in full growth 
and showing flowers, should be given liquid 
manure and soot-water in liberal quantities 
to keep them in a healthy condition. When 
producing their spikes, the plants will require 
these stimulants at least twice a week. Where 
space is available for them to be planted out 
under glass they thrive and produce flowers in 
great quantity, but even when planted out and 
growing in borders they will require some 
assistance to produce good spathes. A batch 
of R. Elliottiana may now be potted, using recep- 
tacles according to the size of the tubers, but 
here it will be advisable to err on the small 
size rather than overpot them. Only half-fill 
the receptacles with compost to allow room for 
top-dressing when the plants have started to 
grow freely. The plants may be started into 
growth in a temperature of 55°, taking every 
care not to over-water the soil. When they 
are growing freely, and the receptacles are 
filled with roots they will require liberal supplies 
of water and liquid manure. R. Pentlandii 
requires much the same treatment as that 
advised for R. Elliottiana. 


Cyclamen.—Cyclamens raised from seeds sown 
last August and transferred to boxes or pans 
should now be placed singly in small pots. 
The compost may consist of equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling of 
silver-sand to render the soil porous. Old brick, 
broken very finely, should also be mixed with the 
soil. A night temperature as near 55° as possible 
will suit the young plants, which should be 
fumigated lightly on frequent occasions to keep 
aphis and mite in check. 


Seed Sowings.—Sceds that may be sown now 
in light sandy soil include Streptocarpus, Saint- 
paulia ionantha, Salvias, Lobelia tenuior and 
Coleus thyrsoideus. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EABL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Peaches and Nectarines.— As the days lengthen 
the flower buds will develop, therefore the work of 
pruning and training the young shoots and 
branches should be completed so soon as possible. 
Some growers do not prune their Peach 
trees until March, but I obtain equally good 
results by pruning any time after the beginning 
of the year. As the fruits are borne chiefly 
on one-year-old shoots, fan-training is the most 
suitable method to adopt with a view to keeping 
trees furnished with bearing wood from the 
bottom to the top. Trees that were disbudded 
carefully last summer and relieved of the old 
fruiting wood should not require much thinning 
now. All ties and fastenings should be removed 
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and renewed if necessary. Thin the superfluous 
shoots and trim off any old snags, etc. Train 
the main branches evenly, then distribute 
the young fruiting shoots to fill the space. 
Three important items in connection with these 
fruits are not to crowd the trees with useless 
wood, not to overcrop, and not to neglect 
the roots. When fastening the young shoots 
to the walls, allow ample room in the ties 
for the wood to swell; if the walls are wired 
care should be taken to prevent the shoots 
from pressing directly on the wire. A good 
plan is to pass the tying material twice around 
the wire before tying the shoot. 


Apricots.— As these trees flower early in the 
season, they are very liable to injury by early 
frosts. The work of pruning and training 
the branches should be completed at an early 
date. If the spurs are somewhat crowded 
a few should be removed annually and suitable 
young wood trained in neatly at intervals. 
When top-dressing Apricot trees use plenty of 
lime and old brick mortar. 


Damsons.—Care should be taken to keep 


-the heads of these trees from becoming thickets 


of useless wood. A little timely pruning 
annually will do much to increase the size of 
the fruits and cause the trees to crop regularly. 
Trees which have been neglected should be 
severely dealt with. Thin the crowded branches, 
remove any suckers springing from the ground, 
and give every encouragement to the roots 
to keep the trees vigorous. Good varieties 
of Damsons are Farleigh, Bradley's King, 
Merryweather, one of the largest sorts and of 
excellent quality; and Prune. Good Bullaces 
are Shepherd’s Golden and The Langley. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Cherries in Pots.—Those who desire to have 
a few ripe Cherries in May must exercise patience 
for the present and hasten the development of 
the trees later when sun-heat will favour steady 
forcing, whereas, if mild weather continues, 
these precocious trees will develop too fast 
if much fire-heat is used now. When the 
flower buds begin to swell the mean temper- 
ature may range from 40° to 45° at night, and 
50° to 55° by day. Always admit a little fresh 
air and maintain atmospheric moisture by 
syringing in accordance with the weather. 
As the days become longer and brighter more 
air should be admitted by the top and front 
ventilators, especially if the pipes are warm. 
The fire-heat should be discontinued at night 
unless the temperature falls below 40°. No 
matter how carefully the trees are cleansed 
green and black fly generally put in an appear- 
ance, and to combat these pests the house should 
be lightly fumigated on two or three occasions, 
the last preceding the opening of the first 
flowers. Cherries also do well when planted out 
in narrow borders, and growers should restrict 
the varieties to three or four of the best which 
ripen in succession. Well-managed pot trees 
last a great number of years, increasing slowly 
in size, but improving in fertility, provided 
they are not allowed to become exhausted by 
overcropping. To prevent this the spurs 
and blossoms should be thinned freely every 
year. When the trees are in flower a fairly dry, 
steady warmth, with the aid of sun-heat and 
plenty of air will ensure a good crop of fruit. 


Plums.— These fruit trees start kindly with 
Cherries, and none but the very best dessert 
sorts should be chosen for growing in pots 
or inside borders. Plums should be allowed 
to develop and ripen their fruits slowly ; they 
will not be hastened, but are a success when 
started early and allowed to develop through 
the various stages of their growth steadily. 


The Grape Room.—Carefully examine the 
bunches of Grapes at short intervals and remove 
every faulty berry. See that the room 18 
judiciously ventilated to expel stagnant moisture 
and examine each bottle and fill it with soft 
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water as the latter is absorbed by the wood. 
In damp, foggy weather the room may be kept 
close, dark and dry enough to prevent mould 
on the berries. The less fire-heat that is used 
to maintain a temperature of 40° to 43° the 
better the bunches will hang until May. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By JoHN COUTTS, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Erigeron.—This genus includes a number of 
beautiful species and varieties which are inval- 
uable for grouping in the herbaceous or mixed 
border. Some, including E. aurantiacus, E. 
glabellus, E. leiomerus, E. mucronatus and the 
varieties B. Ladhams and Elsie, vary in height 
from six inches to fifteen inches and are suited 
to the rock garden. E. Coulteri, E. Antwerpia 
alba, E. philadelphicus Pink Pearl, E. speciosus 
and its varieties Meratham Glory and Quakeress, 
are taller and excellent for the border, the last 
two being specially fine for filling lawn beds, 
as they flower with wonderful profusion over a 
long period. After flowering, if desired, the 

be lifted, divided and planted 


plants may 
in the reserve garden, their places being taken 
by hardy Chrysanthemums or China Asters 


grown in the reserve garden for the purpose. 


Chrysanthemums.—The hardy varieties of 
Chrysanthemums are indispensable for furnishing 
beds and borders during late summer and autumn; 
not the least of their merits being the fact that 
they may be grown in the reserve garden during 
the summer and transplanted where they are to 
bloom. This accommodating habit renders 
them of immense importance for re-furnishing 
beds in which early flowering subjects are over, 
as well as for filling blanks in the mixed border. 
If not already done, the stock should be propa- 
gated forthwith, taking the cuttings from the 
stock plants that were placed in boxes of soil 
last autumn and wintered in cold frames. 
The cuttings are best dibbled into seed-boxes ; 
they will root readily on an open bench or on 
shelves in a house that is kept fairly close, 
with a temperature ranging from 44° to 55°. 
They may also be rooted in cold frames, if no 
other accommodation is available. As the 
plants are hardy, they may be planted out-of- 
doors during March. To ensure a bushy habit 

d several times during the 


they should be stoppe r i 
the amount of stopping will 


growing season ; i 
depend on the variety and the purpose for which 
the plants are required. The following varieties 
are all excellent for bedding purposes :— 
Almirante, Red Almirante, Dick Barnes, Crimson 
Marie Masse, Polly, Crimson Polly, Horace 
Martin, Goacher’s Crimson, Flora, N ormandie, 


Sanctity, Pluie d’Argent and Verona. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayarhire. 


Sweet Peas.—If not already planted, Sweet 
Pea seeds should now be sown in pots and 
germinated in a cool house. From three to 
five seeds are sufficient for each three-inch 

t. The soil employed should be good turfy 
toa with the addition of sand and leaf-mould. 
The seeds may be steeped or soaked in water for 
twenty-four hours before sowing them to 
hasten their germination, but if the soil is used 
in a moderately moist condition and watered 
so soon as the seeds are sown, the plants will be 
very little, if any, later than if the seeds are 
soaked. A Belfast firm of seedsmen supply 
what they term ‘‘ Energised ” seeds, and the 
claim is made that by using these specially 
prepared seeds germination is advanced by 
nearly a week. If this hastening process does 
not affect the vigour and after life of the plants 
raised from these ‘‘ energised °’ seeds, it will 
be of great service to growers, and may possibly 
be extended to many other seeds that are notor- 
lous for slow and irregular germination. 


Trenches for Sweet Peas.—The preparation 
of the trenches or ground intended for growing 
Sweet Peas should now be proceeded with in 
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order that the soil may have time to settle 
before planting time arrives. It is advisable 
with Sweet Peas as with most other crops, to 
change the site on which they are grown 
frequently, and where this can be done, it will 
be found that less elaborate preparations 
of the ground are necessary ; it will be sufficient 
to double-dig the soil, add a liberal amount of 
manure and, before planting, give the top spit 
a generous dressing of bone-meal and wood-ash. 
Where, from lack of space or other causes, 
it is desirable to grow Sweet Peas on the same 
site year after year, failure is almost inevitable 
unless the soil is renewed from time to time, 
and this may be readily accomplished by taking 
out the old staple to a depth of two feet and 
substituting soil from the vegetable quarters, 
adding manure, etc., as the work proceeds, 
and mixing the whole thoroughly. The old 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


ANOPTERUS GLANDULOSUS. 


THis Tasmanian shrubby member of the 
Saxifragaceae is hardy only in sheltered gardens. 
of the west. It forms a bush several feet 
high, with short-jointed, terete stems, clothed 
with whorled clusters of from four to seven 
glabrous, dark green, ovate leaves, six inches 
long. 

The shoots bear, at their apices, erect 
racemes some few inches long, with twelve 
or more six-petalled flowers, loosely arranged on 
the upright spike. The blooms are pinky-white. 
and half-an-inch in diameter. 

Anopterus glandulosus usually flowers in 


FIG. 49.—ACACIA HANBURYANA. 


A natural hybrid between A. podalyriaefolia and A. Bafleyana. Flowers yellow. 
Shown by Cecil Hanbury, Esq., La Mortola. (see p. 89). 


soil may be put where the fresh is taken from, 
and although practically exhausted so far 
as the growing of Sweet Peas is concerned, 
will suit many other crops to perfection. 


Rhubarb for Succession.—Where Rhubarb 


is in constant demand a succession to the earlier | 


supplies forced under cover may be easily 
procured by covering selected crowns where 
they are growing with barrels or boxes 
surrounded by fermenting materials, such as 
stable litter and freshly-gathered leaves. Empty 
Apple barrels with moveable lids make splendid 
covers for Rhubarb, as the stalks may be kept 
under observation and readily reached when 
ready for pulling. The earlier forced crowns 
should be placed outside so soon as the crop 
has been gathered, and if allowed a few weeks 
to recover, they will be useful for making 


fresh plantations. 


the cool greenhouse in January. It may be 
grown in a large pot, but is more satisfactory 
when planted in a well-drained border of fibrous 


loam and peat. 
AGLAONEMA COSTATUM. 


SHALLOW pans, six inches in diameter, are 
suitable receptacles for the cultivation of this 
ornamental foliaged, prostrate growing, tropical 
Aroid. 

It forms a tangled mat of fleshy stems with 
tufts of comparatively large leaves of a glossy 
green with a white midrib, and the leaf-surface 
is irregularly blotched with white. 

This plant may be increased by division 
in spring. As it grows only a few inches high 
it is a suitable subject for furnishing the front 
stage in the plant stove, and will retain its 
fresh colouring throughout the year. F 
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THRIPS ON ORCHID SEEDLINGS. 


A NUMBER of species of thrips infest glass- 

houses, including Parthenothrips dracaenae, 
Heeg., which occurs on Palms and Aspidistra ; 
Heliothrips haemorrhoidalis, Bché., on Palms 
and Azaleas ; Thrips tabaci, Lind., on a great 
variety of plants, including Carnations; and 
Heliothrips femoralis, Reut., on Orchids. 
_ Most of these have been collected by the writer 
in glasshouses in England or in Belgium. 
They may be introduced into glasshouses 
as adults in the soil, or immature stages about 
the plants. 

In connection with the case cited by your 
correspondent, Mr. R. Brooman White (p. 18), 
it is probable that fresh infestation from out- 
of-doors takes piacè in his glasshouses, and as 
regards control, the subject is best tackled 
in at least two ways in order to control the 
pest on his Orchids. Firstly, reducing the infes- 
tation in the houses under consideration, 
and secondly, securing that new supplies 
of soil and plants, etc., taken into the glasshouse 
shall be, as far as possible, free from the pest. 
During the past year a considerable amount of 
work has been done in the United States, the 
British Isles and on the Continent of Europe 
with calcium cyanide, and it is now definitely 
established that this insecticide can be used with 
success for the control of thrips. Used at 
the rate of one-third-of-an-ounce per one 
thousand cubic feet, calcium cyanide gives a 
fair control of the adult thrips, but does not 
destroy the immature insects. A series of 
fumigations is therefore necessary, so as to 
destroy the pests as they reach maturity, 
and before they have time to oviposit. 

With seedling Orchids, it would be advisable 
to start a series of furnigations with a dosage 
of one-eighth-of-an-ounce per one thousand 
cubic feet, and gradually increase this dosage 
when it is seen that the plants re-act favourably. 
In connection with keeping down re-infestation 
of the glasshouses, this would be a question 
of adapting the calcium cyanide treatment. The 
granular form of this insecticide may be used as 
a soil fumigant in sufticiently large quantities 
to kill any hibernating thrips, t.e., at the rate of 
one pound per twelve cubic fect. 

In addition to the soil fumigation, a periodic 
fumigation of the glasshouse in which the seed- 
lings are raised would probably keep the thrips 
well under control, so that they do not obtain 
access to the Orchid seedlings to cause injury. 

Although control measures applied directly 
to the seedling Orchid might yield some tem- 
porary success, the wider scope necessary 
for the use of calcium cyanide would be more 
likely to yield general control, and gradually 
eliminate losses caused by the pest. Herbert 
W. Miles, M.Sc. 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


ESCALLONIA RUBRA PYGMAE. 


Tar little shrub bearing the above name 
has proved a most delightful rock garden subject. 
It is evergreen, of a close, neat habit, and does 
not exceed one foot in height. The bright, 
rose-crimson flowers, nearly half-an-inch long, 
are borne profusely from soon after mid-summer 
to late autumn. 

This dwarf form of Escalloma rubra appears 
to be perfectly hardy and easy to cultivate 
in any light soil and open situation. It is a 
desirable addition to a collection of dwarf 
shrubs. J. 


HELICHRYSUM FRIGIDUM. 


Mr. RALPH ARNOLD’S notes on this plant 
(p. 489, vol. LXXX) were of great value to 
the many who have failed with this exquisite 
little alpine. I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to supplement his note by stating that H. 
frigidum does well in a moraine or scree, which 
appears to give the conditions it requires, 
I have grown it successfully on such a moraine. 
It was composed in the usual way with whinstone 


chips above the rough stones, and, with some old 
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mortar rubbish and a mere modicum of soil 
and sand on the surface. The moraine sloped 
gently to the south, and H. frigidum grew 
exceedingly satisfactorily. Those who can give 
this moraine treatment will find it very beneficial 
to a number of plants which are difficult under 
ordinary conditions, and it may specially 
be recommended to those whose gardens 
have a heavy winter rainfall. S. Arnott. 


PRIMULA PUBESCENS. 


PRIMULA pubescens, which includes a wide 
range of natural hybrids from P. hirsuta x 
P. Auricula, ranks among the early-flowering 
Primulas. Of the various plants, some lean 
towards the garden Auricula and others show 
characters of P. hirsuta. They are free-flowering, 
delightfully fragrant, bold of colour, and vary 
in height from three inches to five inches. 

A rich, sandy loam and good drainage are 
essentials to -the successful cultivation of this 
Primula, and water should be used sparingly 
during the winter. 

A few of the best of these hybrids are P. 
pubescens alba (syn. P. nivalis), rather a rare 
plant; Mrs. J. H. Wilson, lilac-purple; The 
General, terra-cotta ; The Professor, rich 
claret, and Ruby, ruby-red. S. D. R. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


INULA HELENIUM. 


Botp and effective plants are frequently 
needed for the back of large borders or the wild 
garden, and they are specially desired for fur- 
nishing a display in the later months of summer. 
Inula Helenium is a bold flower of this descrip- 
tion. 

Like most tall plants, it requires good soil 
if full satisfaction is to be derived from its bold- 
ness ; grown in ordinary garden soil, its general 
stature is about six feet or a little more, but if 
given good, fertile loam, well enriched with 
manure and not too dry, it will attain a height 
of eight feet. At this stature it is a most impos- 
ing plant, after it has had a year or two to 
develop. 

The plant has large, massive, imposing leaves, 
and large heads of yellow flowers, which generally 
pegin opening in July and continue into Septem- 

r. 


For propagating purposes large plants may 
be divided, but a stock may be raised from seeds. 
Planting may be done in spring. S. Arnott. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


VERBENA VENOSA. 


I was pleased to see Mr. Coutts’ reference to 
this plant in his remarks on the Flower Garden, 
as it shows that this beautiful Verbena is still 
a favourite with some. Although acquainted 
with it previously, I had not grown it until 
last year. The plants were placed in seven-inch 
pots the previous autumn because no other size 
was available, the intention being to divide 
them and put them into three-inch pots in the 
spring. That, however, through stress of work, 
was not done, and the plants were planted 
direct from the seven-inch pots without division, 
at a distance of about two-and-a-half feet 
apart. 

I associated the plantswith Cineraria maritima, 
using also some blood-red Beets. The bed was 
greatly admired and gave good colour long after 
other subjects had faded. 

Strangely, I had intended this year to inter- 
plant it with Calceolaria amplexicaulis, and 
am glad to see that Mr. Coutts favours this 
association. I had also intended to put some 
tal! specimens in a bed of. pink, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, which I think would make an 
agreeable colour scheme. 

This plant is nearly hardy, and last winter 
had only the protection of a cold house from 
which frost was not excluded. The flowers 
are suitable for cutting. William F. Rowles. 
Hardwick House Gardens, Bury St. Edmunds, 
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ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSES IN CANADA. 


BErna@ in Montreal] in November as one of the 
judges at Canada’s National Flower Show, I 
was very agreeably surprised at the remarkable 
quality of the Roses staged. In one large group 
from the Dale Estate, Brampton, Ontario, 
were over two thousand blooms, beautifully 
arranged, the bulk with stems 2 feet to 5 feet 
long, of such varieties as Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, Briarcliff, America (the best of all), 
Templar, Madame Butterfly and others, including 
some superb seedlings which will be heard 
of later. The Dale Estate, where this beautiful 
group came from, is the largest and most 
thoroughly up-to-date flower growing establish- 
ment on the American continent, in the opinion 
of the most competent judges. 

Additional fine Rose collections were shown by 
Messrs. Miller and Sons and Mr. John H. Dunlop, 
both of Ontario. The Roses were of superior 
quality to those shown at the autumn 
exhibitions in the United States. Chrysanthe- 
mums and other flowers brought out keen 
competition at this same exhibition. W. N. 
Craig. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM LOUISA POCKETT. 


For several years I have grown this excellent 
Chrysanthemum as a decorative variety, flower- 
ing it on the terminal bud, and I know of no 
other variety that can be depended upon to 
give such useful results. 

Whilst the flowers are pure white from the 
early crown buds, the late crown and terminal 
buds are a pleasing delicate pink. Moreover, 
the plant is slow in developing and does not 
reach perfection before December, and will 
last well over Christmas. ; 

By removing the crown buds, a plant will 
produce from nine to twelve well-shaped 
blooms on the disbudded terminals, with no 
trace of an open centre. Even the extreme 
terminals will produce perfect blooms when 
allowed to remain, while the stem remains stiff 
and rigid. Another point in its favour is that 
it does not become affected with disease readily. 
R. Gardner. 


NEW VARIETIES OF PERPETUAL- 
FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 


THE following new varicties of Berpe vin: 
flowering Carnations have been registered wit 
the British Carnation Society. 


Carnation Colonel Langford.—A deep la 
coloured variety. Raised by Lieut.-Col. W. ¢- 
Langford, Harefield, Romsey, Hert . 


C. Mrs. Langford.—The colour of this variety 
is salmon-pink. Raised by Lieut.-Col. W. 
Langford. 


C. Ruby Glow.—A variety of ruby-red colour. 
Raised by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush 
Hill Park, Enfield. 


CARNATIONS IN AMERICA. 


Noruinc at all sensational is being introduced 
in America this year in the way of new reel 
nations. Unquestionably the best is Scep i i 
raised by Mr. A. A. Pembroke, of North P 
Mass. This is a seedling from Pink Delight, 
a little warmer in colour, slightly larger, i 
much more floriferous. So many as 140, 1 
rooted cuttings had been sold up till J anuary : 
Pink Delight appears to be losing grome 
it never attained much popularity 1n Americ 
outside of New England, which latter 18, OWE i 
the leading Carnation-growing centre in 
country. f ; 

Laddie still stands supreme in its poon 
being a rather shy bloomer it must Tree i l 
a fancy price to be profitable. Spec ? 
from Messrs. Dorner and Sons, Lafayette, 
Indiana, is easily the dominant red to-day. 
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POTATOES 


All the most reliable varieties from stocks s one selected and 
grown in the best Seed Potato districts of Scotland 
The undermentioned varieties are recommended as being most 
suitable for successive crops :— 

14lbs. 28]bs. 56ibs. 1 cwt. 


ADVANCER (First Early) 4/9 9j- 15/6 27l- 
p , EXPRESS (SHARPE'S) (First Early) 4/- 7/6 13/- 22- 
f CARTERS ROYALTY (Second Early) 4/3 8- 14/- 24l- 
f $ GREAT SCOT (Second Early) n. 4j- 7/6 13/- 22ļ- 
A Y KING EDWARD VII (Maincrop .. 4/- 7/6 13i- 22) 
j A CARTERS a (Maincrop) 4/3 8- 14/- 24/- 
f f complete list of all the best rarieties in 
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Carters Exhibit of Potatoes, Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Nov. 1926 
awarded the Society’s SILVER-GILT KNIGHTIAN MEDAL 


P A OARDEN and La WN, 1927,” Post Free 


GOLD MEDAL 
Nat. Potato Society, Leicester 
GOLD MEDAL 
Brighton, November 1925 
GOLD MEDAL 
Nat. Potato Society, Birmingham 
FIRST, SECOND & THIRD PRIZE 
Shrewsbury, 1926 
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Boulton & Paul for Hgh Class 


CONSERVATORIES 


Winter Gardens, Sun Lounges, 


P. Garden Frames, 
Greenhouses, Motor Houses, Shelters, Poultry 
Houses, and Kennels may be seen at our London 
Office and Showroom, 135-7, Queen Victoria 


Examples of B. & 


Bon rams. 
NORWICH 


Street, E.C. 4 


Porches, 
houses, 


Verandahs, Green- 
Orchid or Carnation 
Houses, etc. 


Write for Catalogue No. 751. 


Expert representatives sent for 
consultation by appointment. 
Schemes prepared. Every 
modern requirement provided, 


Heating apparatus for all 
classes of Buildings. 


Garden Frames from 35/- 


Ask for Booklet No. 754. 


Boulton ¢Paul [4 


NORWICH normai sssi 


LONDON OFFICE. 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
Telegrams: Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEAMINOS. 
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THRIPS ON ORCHID SEEDLINGS. 


A NUMBER of species of thrips infest glass- 

houses, including Parthenothrips dracaenae, 
Heeg., which occurs on Palms and Aspidistra ; 
Heliothrips haemorrhoidalis, Behé., on Palms 
and Azaleas ; Thrips tabaci, Lind., on a great 
variety of plants, including Carnations; and 
Heliothrips femoralis, Reut., on Orchids. 
_ Most of these have been collected by the writer 
in glasshouses in England or in Belgium. 
They may be introduced into glasshouses 
as adults in the soil, or immature stages about 
the plants. 

In connection with the case cited by your 
correspondent, Mr. R. Brooman White (p. 18), 
it is probable that fresh infestation from out- 
of-doors takes place in his glasshouses, and as 
regards control, the subject is best tackled 
in at least two ways in order to control the 
pest on his Orchids. Firstly, reducing the infes- 
tation in the houses under consideration, 
and secondly, securing that new supplies 
of soil and plants, etc., taken into the glasshouse 
shall be, as far as possible, free from the pest. 
During the past year a considerable amount of 
work has been done in the United States, the 
British Isles and on the Continent of Europe 
with calcium cyanide, and it is now definitely 
established that this insecticide can be used with 
success for the control of thrips. Used at 
the rate of one-third-of-an-ounce per one 
thousand cubic feet, calcium cyanide gives a 
fair control of the adult thrips, but does not 
destroy the immature insects. A series of 
fumigations is therefore necessary, so as to 
destroy the pests as they reach maturity, 
and before they have time to oviposit. 

With seedling Orchids, it would be advisable 
to start a series of fumigations with a dosage 
of one-eighth-of-an-ounce per one thousand 
cubic feet, and gradually increase this dosage 
when it is seen that the plants re-act favourably. 
In connection with keeping down re-infestation 
of the glasshouses, this would be a question 
of adapting the calcium cyanide treatment. The 
granular form of this insecticide may be used as 
a soil fumigant in sufficiently large quantities 
to kill any hibernating thrips, t.e., at the rate of 
one pound per twelve cubic fect. 

In addition to the soil fumigation, a periodic 
fumigation of the glasshouse in which the seed- 
lings are raised would probably keep the thrips 
well under control, so that they do not obtain 
access to the Orchid seedlings to cause injury. 

Although control measures applied directly 
to the seedling Orchid might yield some tem- 
porary success, the wider scope necessary 
for the use of calcium cyanide would be more 
likely to yield general control, and gradually 
eliminate losses caused by the pest. Herbert 
W. Miles, M.Sc. 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


ESCALLONIA RUBRA PYGMAE. 


Tar little shrub bearing the above name 
has proved a most delightful rock garden subject. 
It is evergreen, of a close, neat habit, and does 
not exceed one foot in height. The bright, 
rose-crimson flowers, nearly half-an-inch long, 
are borne profusely from soon after mid-summer 
to late auturnn. 

This dwarf form of Escallonia rubra appears 
to be perfectly hardy and easy to cultivate 
in any light soil and open situation. It is a 
desirable addition to a collection of dwarf 
shrubs. J. 

HELICHRYSUM FRIGIDUM. 


Mr. RALPH ARNOLD’s notes on this plant 
(p. 489, vol. LXXX) were of great value to 
the many who have failed with this exquisite 
little alpine. I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to supplement hia note by stating that H. 
frigidutn does well in a moraine or scree, which 
appears to give the conditions it requires. 
I have grown it successfully on such a moraine. 
It was composed in the usual way with whinstone 
chips above the rough stones, and, with some old 
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mortar rubbish and a mere modicum of soil 
and sand on the surface. The moraine sloped 
gently to the south, and H. frigidum grew 
exceedingly satisfactorily. Those who can give 
this moraine treatment will find it very beneficial 
to a number of plants which are difficult under 
ordinary conditions, and it may specially 
recommended to those whose gardens 
have a heavy winter rainfall. S. Arnott. 


PRIMULA PUBESCENS. 


PRIMULA pubescens, which includes a wide 
range of natural hybrids from P. hirsuta X 
P. Auricula, ranks among the early-flowering 
Primulas. Of the various plants, some lean 
towards the garden Auricula and others show 
characters of P. hirsuta. They are free-flowering, 
delightfully fragrant, bold of colour, and vary 
in height from three inches to five inches. 

A rich, sandy loam and good drainage are 
essentials to -the successful cultivation of this 
Primula, and water should be used sparingly 
during the winter. 

A few of the best of these hybrids are P. 
pubescens alba (syn. P. nivalis), rather a rare 
plant; Mrs. J. H. Wilson, lilac-purple; The 
General, terra-cotta; The Professor, rich 
claret, and Ruby, ruby-red. S. D. R. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


INULA HELENIUM. 


Bop and effective plants are frequently 
needed for the back of large borders or the wild 
garden, and they are specially desired for fur- 
nishing a display in the later months of summer. 
Inula Helenium is a bold flower of this descrip- 
tion. 

Like most tall plants, it requires good soil 
if full satisfaction is to be derived from its bold- 
ness ; grown in ordinary garden soil, its general 
stature is about six feet or a little more, but if 
given good, fertile loam, well enriched with 
manure and not too dry, it will attain a height 
of eight feet. At this stature it is a most impos- 
ing plant, after it has had a year or two to 
develop. 

The plant has large, massive, imposing leaves, 
and large heads of yellow flowers, which generally 
begin opening in July and continue into Septem- 
ber. 

For propagating purposes large plants may 
be divided, but a stock may be raised from seeds. 
Planting may be done in spring. S. Arnott. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


VERBENA VENOSA. 


I was pleased to see Mr. Coutts’ reference to 
this plant in his remarks on the Flower Garden, 
as it shows that this beautiful Verbena is still 
a favourite with some. Although acquainted 
with it previously, I had not grown it until 
last year. The plants were placed in seven-inch 
pots the previous autumn because no other size 
was available, the intention being to divide 
them and put them into three-inch pots in the 
spring. That, however, through stress of work, 
was not done, and the plants were planted 
direct from the seven-inch pots without division, 
at a distance of about two-and-a-half feet 
apart. 

Tassociated the plantswith Cineraria maritima, 
using also some blood-red Beets. The bed was 
greatly admired and gave good colour long after 
other subjects had faded. 

Strangely, I had intended this year to inter- 
plant it with Calceolaria amplexicaulis, and 
am glad to see that Mr. Coutts favours this 
association. I had also intended to put some 
tall specimens in a bed of_pink, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, which I think would make an 
agreeable colour scheme. 

This plant is nearly hardy, and last winter 
had only the protection of a cold house from 
which frost was not excluded. The flowers 
are suitable for cutting. William F. Rowles. 
Hardwick House Gardens, Bury St. Edmunds. 
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ROSE GARDEN. 


TS 


ROSES IN CANADA. 


BEING in Montreal in November as one of the 
judges at Canada’s National Flower Show, I 
was very agreeably surprised at the remarkable 
quality of the Roses staged. In one large group 
from the Dale Estate, Brampton, Ontario, 
were over two thousand blooms, beautifully 
arranged, the bulk with stems 2 feet to 5 feet 
long, of such varieties as Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, Briarcliff, America (the best of all), 
Templar, Madame Butterfly and others, including 
Bome superb seedlings which will be heard 
of later. The Dale Estate, where this beautiful 
group came from, is the largest and most 
thoroughly up-to-date flower growing establish- 
ment on the American continent, in the opinion 
of the most competent judges. 

Additional fine Rose collections were shown by 
Messrs. Miller and Sons and Mr. John H. Dunlop, 
both of Ontario. The Roses were of superior 
quality to those shown at the autumn 
exhibitions in the United States. Chrysanthe- 
mums and other flowers brought out keen 
competition at this same exhibition. W. N. 
Craig. 


pm 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM LOUISA POCKETT. 


For several years I have grown this excellent 
Chrysanthemum as a decorative variety, flower- 
ing it on the terminal bud, and I know of no 
other variety that can be depended upon to 
give such useful results. 

Whilst the flowers are pure white from the 
early crown buds, the late crown and terminal 
buds are a pleasing delicate pink. Moreover, 
the plant is slow in developing and does not 
reach perfection before December, and will 
last well over Christmas. 

By removing the crown buds, a plant wher 
produce from nine to twelve well-shape 
blooms on the disbudded terminals, with no 
trace of an open centre. Even the extreme 
terminals will produce perfect blooms when 
allowed to remain, while the stem remains stiff 
and rigid. Another point in its favour 18 that 
it does not become affected with disease readily. 
R. Gardner. 


NEW VARIETIES OF PERPETUAL- 
FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 


Tre following new varieties of Perpetua 
flowering Carnations have been registered wit 
the British Carnation Society. 


Carnation Colonel Langford.—A deep eae 
coloured variety. Raised by Lieut.-Col. W. ¢- 
Langford, Harefield, Romsey, Hert . 


C. Mrs. Langford.—The colour of this van 
is salmon-pink. Raised by Lieut.-Col. W. d. 
Langford. 


l lour. 
C. Ruby Glow.—A variety of ruby-red co 
Raised by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush 
Hill Park, Enfield. 


CARNATIONS IN AMERICA. 


Noruinc at all sensational is being introduced 
in America this year in the way of new ve 7 
nations. Unquestionably the best 18 Seep iv 
raised by Mr. A. A. Pembroke, of North Bev a ’ 
Mass. This is a seedling from Pink Delight, 
a little warmer in colour, slightly larger. an 
much more floriferous. So many as 140.0% 


rooted cuttings had been sold up till January l. 
Pink Delight appears to be losing ae 


it never attained much popularity m A i 
outside of New England, which latter 1s, aan 
the leading Carnation-growing centre in this 
country. , ; 

Laddie still stands supreme in 1t8 Eei 
being a rather shy bloomer it must reaise 
a fancy price to be protitable. Spectrum, 
from Messrs. Dorner and Sons, Lafayette, 
Indiana, is easily the dominant red to-day. 
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SEEDSMEN BY APPOINTMENT 


CARTERS S% g 


(HAND-PICKED) 


All the most reliable varieties from stocks specially selected and 
grown in the best Seed Potato districts of Scotland 
The undermentioned varieties are recommended as being most 
suitable for successive crops :— 

14lbs. 28]bs. 56lbs. 1 cwt. 


ADVANCER (First Early) 4/19 9/- 15/6 
EXPRESS (SHARPE'S) (First Early) 4/- 7/6 13/- 22- 
CARTERS ROYALTY (Second Early) 4/3 8l- 14/- 24l- 
GREAT SCOT (Second Early) . 4- 716 13/2 22ļ- 
KING EDWARD VII (Maincrop 4/- 7/6 13/- 22/- 
CARTERS Poumon (Maincrop) 4/3 8- 14/- 24l- 


complete list of all the best raricties in 
s A ARDEN and LAWN, 1927,” Post Free 


GOLD MEDAL 
Nat. Potato Society, Leicester 


GOLD MEDAL 
Brighton, November 1925 


GOLD MEDAL 
Nat. Potato Society, Birmingham 


FIRST, SECOND & THIRD PRIZE 
Shrewsbury, 1926 
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Carters Exhibit of Potatoes, Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Nov. 1926 Sesdsmen to H.M. the King 
awarded the Society’s SILVER-GILT KNIGHTIAN MEDAL RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 


Boulton & Paul for High Class 


CONSERVATORIES 


Winter Gardens, Sun Lounges, 

Porches, Verandahs, Green- 

houses, Orchid or Carnation 
Houses, etc. 

Write for Catalogue No. 751. 
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Expert representatives sent for 
consultation by appointment. 
Schemes prepared. Every 
modern requirement provided, 


Heating apparatus for all 
classes of Buildings. 


Garden Frames from 35/ - 
Ask for Booklet No. 754. 


i, oe of B. & P. Garden Frames, 

reenhouses, Motor Houses, Shelters, Poultry B ul Pa ] [$ 

Houses, and Kennels may be seen at our London edan O ton & u =E 
) sontron Normen NORWICH norwctsstisiines 


LONDON OFFICE. 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C 
Telegrams: Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent i 


Office and Showroom, 135-7, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 4 
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CLIBRA NS ===, 
SCHIZANTHUS 


Che Worlds Best Strain 


AWARD OF MERIT, R.HS. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1927. 


The finest strain of Schizanthus in existence 
to-day. The plants form bushes about 3 ft. 
in height, and produce an abundance of large 
richly coloured magnificently blotched flowers 
embracing a wide range of colours. For 
Conservatory and Greenhouse effect in Spring 
they make a gorgeous display. Apart from the 
beauty of the plants with their light elegant 
foliage, the flowers are very charming when 
cut, and last well when placed in water. 


Choicest mixed, pkt., 2/6 and 5/-, post free for cash. 
FULL LIST OF SEEDS—FREE ON REQUEST. 


CLIBRANS L!’ 
ALTRINCHAM 


KNAP HILL NURSERY 


WOKING, SURREY 


(Late Anthony Waterer) 


The Executors of the late 


HOSEA WATERER 


have pleasure in offering 


HARDY 


RHODODENDRONS 


for general purposes. 

Without doubt the finest stock in the trade- 
Named varieties, 2 to 6 and 8 ft. 
AZALEAS in great variety, 2 to 5 ft. 
HARDY HEATHS, in variety 

GOLDEN YEWS 
A Magnificent Stock in all shapes and 
sizes from 2 to 10 ft. 
PRIVET, common and oval-leaved. 
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To destroy Clover and Weeds in Lawns, 
apply Lawn Sand. Use at the rate of 
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COOPER’S 


WINTER SPRAY 


FLUID 


EXTERMINATES INSECT PESTS, 
KILLS MOSS, LICHEN AND 


4 ozs. to the square yard. 1 cwt. is 
sufficient for a Tennis Lawn. 


IN KEGS. 
PER CWT. 35/ = CARR. PAID. 


14 lbs. 7/6; 28 Ibs. 12/6; 56 Ibs. 20/- 


LAWN GUANO 


OTHER GREEN GROWTHS 
REMOVES ROUGH LOOSE BARK 
REINVIGORATES THE TREES 


QUICK and HORNBEAM, for Hedges, 


Turf that has to stand hard wear 
requires a carefully balanced Fertilizer. 
Fisons’ Lawn Guano is used by many 


STANDARD TREES 
in great variety, consisting of 
LIMES, NORWAY MAPLES, ELMS, Etc. Etc. 


EVERGREEN & DECIDUOUS SHRUBS, viz. 


Box, green and variegated, 3 to 8 ft. 
Hollies, Common, 5 to 8 ft. 
Variegated and green 

varieties, 2 to 6 ft. 
Thuiopsis borealis, 10 to 12 ft. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, 12 to 14 ft. 
Plates eon Kanava fine, 14 to 16 ft. 

smanthus, j 
Lie Vianan V PEOS 
and a good general nursery stock. 
Catalogues ready. 


Inspection invited when it will be 
well worth a visit. ENR 


of the leading Tennis Clubs. 


E CARR. 
PRR CWT. 33/ - PAID. 


7 lbs. 4/-; 14 lbs. 7/-; 28 Ibs. 11/-; 
56 lbs. 18/-, 


Illustrated Catalogue of Fertilizers for all 
crops post free from the manufacturers. 


JOSEPH FISON‘: 
IPSWICFIiI 
Fertilizer Manufacturers to H.M. the King. 


(“‘Commended” by the Royal Horticultural Society 
of Great Britain.) 


} pint 
Pint sat 2/3 
Quart Bes 3/3 
} gallon 
1 r 
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1 gallon makes 100 gallons Spray Mixture. 


OF ALL AGENTS 


Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd., 
BERKHAMSTED. 
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I saw a house containing 20,000 plants just 
hefore Christmas at the establishment of Mr. 
James Wheeler, Natick, Mass, which were a 
wonderful sight; the flowers were large and carried 
on long, strong stems. Ten thousand flowers were 
available for the holiday trade, and the wholesale 
price was far ahead of all other varieties, being 
$25.00 per 100. Incidentally, I might state 
that Mr. Wheeler spent three months in England 
last summer, and sails again in May for another 
trip; he is a native of Wiltshire. 

There are several new sports from Matchless 
which, I think, does not do very well in England. 
One is variegated resembling the old Prosperity, 
another named Gloria, originating with Mr. 
Wheeler, is rose-pink in colour. Radiolite, 
a western variety, is brilliant red, and seems 
likely to win favour. In the rose-pink section 
Mrs. C. W. Ward, or an improved form of it, 
is still more grown than any other; it bursts 
the calyx rather badly, however, a defect 
which Betty Lou, a newer variety, is Jess prone 
to. Eldora, raised by Mr. William Sim, of Clifton- 
dale, Mass., is practically the only variegated 
variety grown here to-day, having displaced 
Benora. Mr. Sim is introducing Jewel this 
season ; it is similar to Pink Delight in colour 
and avery free bloomer, with good, wiry stems. 
His last season’s introduction, Arctic, @ pure 
white, very fragrant variety, appears to be doing 
fairly well. Matchless, Harvester, and White 
Delight are our leading whites; a White Ward 
appeared in Denver, but will not seriously 
compete with the other varieties named, although 
a truly remarkable keeper. Johnson’s Crimson, 
from Mr. C. B. Johnson, Woburn, Mass., is 
the best crimson we have, Donald coming next. 
Mr. Johnson, in Ivory, has one of our coming 
whites, also other very fine seedlings. 

Carnations here are not so popular as in Great 
Britain ; they sold poorly as compared with other 
flowers at Christmas. Growers are prone to 
keep them too long on the plants and market 
them too late; in addition, tied up in round 
bunches of twenty-five each, crowded tightly 
into large wooden or corrugated boxes, and 
mauled over by salesmen on the flower stands 
they get badly bruised, and it is little wonder 
that they ‘‘ go to sleep ” quickly in our steam- 
heated American homes. W. N. Craig. 


NOTES ON JAPANESE AZALEAS. 


Ir Upper Burma and the Tibetan frontiers 
of China are the central home of the true Rhodo- 
dendrons, Japan may fairly claim to be the 
stronghold of the Azaleas. Up and down the 
country, in their season they splash the land- 
i with vivid colour, be it orange, red, white, 
p or purple. Not that Nature mixes all 
these colours indiscriminately. 

In the half-shade of the forests surrounding tke 
chain of lakes lying along the northern foot of 
Fujiyama, the lovely mauve-flowered Rhodo- 
dendron reticulatum (R. rhombicum, of Bean) is 
alone in its glory. Travelling a few miles west- 
ward over the Motosu Pass, after leaving behind 
the cindery lava soil of the great volcano, one 
finds the sunnyslopes ablazewith the fiery-salmon 
or tawny-red of R. japonicum. On the same 
banks there is also found a small Crab Apple, 
covered in May with snow-white blossom, while 
sprawling over rock and shrub, wild Wistarias 
flaunt their lilac-blue flowers, the whole pro- 
ducing a wonderful chromatic effect. 

In the southern island of Kyushu, Azaleas 
are even more abundant, and range from sea- 
level up to several thousand feet. Although 
of many colours and of somewhat diversified 
appearance, Mr. E. H. Wilson, in his Monograph 
of the Azaleas, has grouped many of these 
together under the one specific name, obtusum. 
I have not critically examined these plants 
80 offer no opinion on this classification. It 
18 certain, however, that the colours of the flowers 
change more or less definitely as one ascends to 
higher elevations. On the Unzen Mountains 
for instance, mauves very largely predominate 
in the upper zone; a little lower down vivid 
pinks and reds are. met with, while still lower, 
the flowers are almost all apricot-coloured, and 


no mauves at all are found. This probably 
explains why the magenta form, known as 
amoenum, is the hardiest and best suited to 
our English climate. As the different colour 
forms overlap, and appear to intermix, on the 
Unzendake, a anual: visitor would conclude 
that on this mountain there occur at least 
three closely allied species which apparently 
hybridise freely on the fringe of their respective 
altitudinal zones. These parents of the now 
well-known Kurume Azaleas are all sun-lovers, 
and occur on the open hillsides and in places such 
= one would expect to find Gorse growing at 
ome. 

If these tiny-flowered Azaleas of the mountain 
slopes can be likened to the equally small- 
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I have ever seen. Imagine a greatly glorified 
R. Vaseyi growing as a tree and with much 
larger and deeper pink flowers, and the reader 
will have some small idea of its beauty. The 
flowers measure about four to five centimetres in 
diameter, according to Wilson, and are usually 
solitary. starring the bush- or tree-top with wide- 
open, almond-pink blossoms. Viewed against 
a grey sky or the hazy blue of a distant mountain 
their beauty holds one spell-bound. As already 
stated, this Azalea forms small straggling trees up 
to about twenty-four feet, or twenty-five feet, 
with a trunk circumference of forty inches 
or more. As their neighbours — Stuartia 
Pseudo-camellia (Fig. 50), Hamamelis arborea, 
Hydrangea petiolaris and many more are 


FIG. 50.-THE HOME OF THE YASHI AZALEA; SHOWING A FINE SPECIMEN OF 
STUARTIA PSEUDO-CAMELLIA, 30 FEET HIGH. 


flowered Rhododendrons of the Lapponicum 
series—for wind and sun does not seem to injure 
them—the large, forest-loving Azaleas of the 
Nikko district may certainly be compared 
with the Falconeri series. Both R. quinque- 
folium and R. pentaphyllum are essentially 
sylvan species, and in the shelter of the wood- 
lands form sparsely-branched trees up to 
twenty-five feet in height. 

The spring of 1926 was a very late one in 
Japan, and on April 28 snow was still lying 
around the lake of Chuzenji, which is about 
4,300 feet above sea-level. The white-blossomed 
quinquefolium had not opened its flowers 
before I left on May 20, but the more beautiful 
Yashi Azalea (R. pentaphyllum) was already 
out. This Azalea is incomparably the finest 


all of proved hardiness in England it is 
difficult to understand how so lovely a 
plant is still virtually unknown in our gardens’. 
It is evident that it requires the shade and 
the leafy soil of a deciduous wood. Given these 
conditions, with ample moisture and perfect 
drainage, I see no reason why it should not 
thrive with us; certainly no trouble would be 
too great to achieve success with such a superb 
plant. I was always fond of Azaleas, but since 
my last visit to Japan I have conpletely lost 
my heart to them. Collingwood Ingram. 


*Mr. Bean informs me that this Azalea has been intro- 
duced to Kew and Caerhays, but has disappeared from the 
former collection. It was formerly regarded as a pink 
form of R. quinquefollum but is undoubtedly a distinct 


species. 
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obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communt- 
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iterary dep 
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necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not u to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Nowspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
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photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 

of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Local News.—c uw respunuents will greatly oblige by sending 


to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


NOMOCHARIS*. 


N number LXXI of the Notes from the Edin- 
| burgh Botanic Garden, dated, June 1925, 
Mr. W. E. Evans published a revision of 
the genus Nomocharis, in which he enumerated 
a pair of new species, suggested adjustments 
in the nomenclature and relationship of others, 
and for the time left the total number of species 
attwelve. The arrival of further material from 
the explorers, Forrest and Ward, has enabled 
Mr. Evans to amplify and, in the main, to confirm 
the conclusions already arrived at, as well as 
to describe a new Nomocharis—N. Georgei. 

Of the two new species referred to in 
No. LXXI of the Notes, a melancholy 
interest attaches to one—N. basilissa—as it 
was discovered by Farrer during the venture 
which ended so tragically in the autumn of 
1920. A few months before he died, Farrer 
found the plant (F. 1,738) in the dwarf cane- 
breaks on the upper alpine region (12,000 to 
13,000 feet) on the Chawchi Pass, and in a letter 
to Mr. Euan Coxf wrote of it as “ bright fiery 
vermilion.” On his field ticket for this Nomo- 
charis, Farrer wrote that he found the bulbs 
so densely impacted in the roots of the cane- 
brakes that he did not then obtain a specimenf ; 
but a few weeks later, on his return to his hut 
at Nyitadi—‘‘ above everything and beyond 
Nowhere ”—he found it (F. 1,800a) growing 
sporadically on the Mokuji Pass and secured 
some bulbs. 

To cultivators the most interesting point 
about N. basilissa is the colour of the flowers, 
which moved Farrer to a characteristic word- 
picture§ :. ‘‘ Something flared out of the Bamboo 
scrub. Could I be mad? Was it Lilium 
chalcedonicum or L. pomponium on the Nen- 
anson road ? No: it was an unspotted Nomo- 
charis with flowers of a tone unknown to me in 
all hardy Liliaceae, of a pure salmon-flame- 
colour that makes even L. pomponium and Tulip 
La Merveille opaque by comparison, and can 
only be paralleled in the most glowing notes of 
Papaver orientale. Nor is it abundant, this 
unique beauty; occasionally only, in very 
narrow limits, among the scrub and Bamboo. 
But with its solitary head, like Little Em’ly, 
“‘ hanging a little down,’ ‘Oh, what a wonder !’” 

Incidentally, the head is not apparently 
always solitary nor hanging “a little down,” 


* Notes from the Royal Botanic Garden. Edin., vol. XV., 
LXXIII, pp. 191-197, with plate (Aug. 1926). 
Farrer's Last Journey, p. 184 (1926). ; 
Sr Nat the Roy nic Garden, Edin., LXXI, 
-í 925). 
P: Gard. Chron., December 17, 1921, p. 814. 
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for on his field note for this number (1,800a) 
Farrer wrote: ‘“‘ When well-developed it can 
attain three to four feet, and can carry as 
many as five or six flowers, always absolutely 
pendent,* not horizontal.” A comparison of 
this field note and Farrer’s description of the 
plant in his letter to The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
affords a good example of the confusion Farrer’s 
descriptive pen sometimes unwittingly caused 
to those who seek to get to the core of things. 
The flowers of N. basilissa cannot very well 
be hanging “ a little down,” and at the same time 
“ absolutely pendent’; nor, at one and the 
same time, can the colour be that of L. chalce- 
donicum, L. pomponium and Tulip La Mer- 
veille, for the colour of the particular Tulip is 
quite different from that of either Lily; not 
by any stretch of the imagination can it be 
called a ‘ fiery vermilion.” 
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species has reached the flowering stage in this 
country. As it is in cultivation at Edinburgh 
that is not likely to be long. 

The second of the pair of new species published 
in No. LXXI of the Notes—N. euxantha—is not 
in cultivation yet, although it was first found by 
Forrest eight years ago on Ka-gwr-pu in the 
Tsarong. He found it again in much the same 
area three years later, and once more, in a new 
station in the Mekong-Yangstse divide two 
years ago, on each occasion at 13,000 to 14,000 
feet. The flowers are nodding and fragrant, 
and what is of more interest to cultivators, 
are deep yellow, or soft yellow, faintly marked 
or spotted with purple. 

Happily, better luck has attended the ex- 
plorer’s discovery of N. Georgei (F. 24,772, 
26,853 and 27,328), the new species now described 
by Mr. Evans, as flowering bulbs have been 


FIG. 51.—ODONTONIA NUBIA VAR. RENOWN. 


R.H.S. First-Class Certificate, Jan. 25. 


No seeds of this fine thing of Farrer’s reached 
home from him, but, happily, Forrest came upon 
the plant in .the same area four years later, 
and seed (F> 25,587) received from him has 
since germinated at the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden. Assuming that, in his enthusiasm, 
Farrer did not let his pen run away with him, 
it is evident that the colour as well as the port 
of the flowers varies within wide limits, because 
Forrest describes the flowers simply as ‘‘ white, 
interior base heavily flushed purple-crimson ” 
—a very different thing from the “ luminous 
salmon-scarlet ” or “ fiery vermilion ” of Farrer’s 
specimens ; nor, on his field ticket, does Forrest 
mention the “ absolutely pendent” habit of 
the flowers as Farrer saw them. Mr. Evans, 
however, observes that in the dried state no 
difference of colour can be detected between the 
specimens of either collector, and so cultivators 
must possess their souls in patience until the 


*The italics are mine. A. 


G. 
Notes from the al Botani din. 
5 TASA Roy nic Garden, Edin., LXXI, 


Flowers crimson, carmine and red. Shown by Messrs. 
Chariesworth and Co. 


(see p. 88). 


raised at Edinburgh. The petal-colour 15 
“rich, soft blue-purple throughout, intenor 
lightest.” The nodding flowers are oe 
and borne on stems six to eighteen inches high, 
crowded with leaves, and Mr. Forrest regards this 
Nomocharis as a very beautiful plant, umque 
in the colour of the flower, which rivals that © 
N. saluenensis. Those who saw the ee i 
of this lovely plant in flower on the Edinburg 
rock garden last May and June will agree W! 
him. Except in regard to colour, Mr. abate 
places this species near N. Souliei, the Fritt'- 
laria Souliei of Franchet,* a most ae 
species, with deep, black-crimson, fragten 
flowers, which seems so far to have beani 
cultivators, though seed and seedlings have no 
been lacking. N 
Another Nomocharis now in cultivation, 18 j 
nana, an old friend, Lilium oxypetalum, on ' 
new guise bestowed on it by Mr. E. H. Wilson. 
cide leva chesnut ean 


Journ. de Bot., XII, 221 (1898). 
+The Lilies of Eastern Asia, p. 13 (1925). 
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This Himalayan species has been found again, 
this time by Ward on Nyima La, near Tumbatse, 
in southern Tibet, in 1924, and like others before 
him, the explorer evidently found it difficult 
to place the plant which began ite herbarium 
existence as a Fritillary, was subsequently 
transferred to the Lily genus, and has ended 
up as a Nomocharis. When Ward found the 
plant it must have puzzled him, because as he 
wrote on the field ticket : ‘‘ The bulb, dissimilar 
perianth lobes and flower colour suggest Nomo- 
charis. But there is nothing nomocharoid 
in the habit, petaline glands or stamens. 
Probably a Lilium, not a Fritillaria. Note that 
the perianth is more or less persistent and that 


the stamens are slightly adherent to the base 


of the inner perianth segments. The glandular 


function seems to belong to the hairs rather 
than to the sinus between, hence we may have 
here a transition to the divided glandular 
area of Nomocharis.” In fact, the species 
seems to be on the now, more or less imaginary, 
dividing line which has been drawn to separate 
Nomocharis from Lilium. 

The cultivation of Nomocharis has not kept 
pace with the scientific consideration of the genus 
which was resumed in 1918 by Bayley Balfour 
at the point where Franchet left it twenty-eight 
years ago, and has since been continued at the 
AS Botanic Garden by his successor 
and Mr. Edgar Evans, with the active assistance 
of Mr. George Forrest who, over a long series 
of years, has done so much more than other 
explorers to place herbarium material and seeds 
of Nomocharis at the disposal of science and 
horticulture. The species are undoubtedly 
difficult to manage out of doors, but not more 
difficult, possibly, than other plants, which, for 
some time after their introduction were thought to 
be intractable, but have since proved manageable. 

“ One of the reasons for the present lack of 
successful cultivation (of Nomocharis) seems to 
be that gardeners treat it as a Lily. Now most 
Lilies grow under conditons where the bottom 
half of their main stem is shaded from the sun ; 
in some cases they actually grow in half-shade ; 
in others they poke their noses out of Bracken 
or low shrub. I have never heard of a Nomo- 
charis growing anywhere except in an open 
position, sometimes in rough alpine turf, some- 
times in richer meadowland; but never in a 
situation that can be called sheltered. There 
is one other main difference between the Lily 
and the Nomocharis : Lilies may grow in clumps, 
but this is not, apparently, a golden rule. 
They are often contented if their nearest 
neighbour is ten yards away. As far as I can 
gather, this is not the case with Nomocharis. 
They are true community plants, never so happy 
as when they are jostling their neighbours 
and carpeting the alpine turf. It is certain 
that their pull roots are strongly developed, 
and there is every reason to believe that some of 
them, at any rate, run underground; this is 
the case with the one we found.* Their bulbs 
are extremely deep considering that the plant 
rarely exceeds two feet in height. On each 
occasion that we dug for them we found that 
they were at least as deep in the ground as the 
stem was tall. With these facts, or suppositions, 
to work on, it is possible to suggest certain 
lines of treatment. I could imagine them 
succeeding on a slope facing north, or preferably 
north-west, with good drainage, but not dry. 
They will require some depth of soil, certainly 
worked four feet down, and the soil should be 
a lightish loam with a fair addition of humus. 
As we cannot absolutely guarantee a moist 
summer, they might be under the lee of a clump 
of trees that would keep off a few hours of 
direct sunlight.’’+ 

It has often been said that it is waste of time 
for British cultivators to attempt the reproduc- 
ton of natural conditions in the general cultiva- 
tion of exotic plants, and when Upper Burma, 
Tibet and western China are in question, any 
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tE. H. M. Cox in Farrer's Last Journey, p. 89 (1926). 
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approach to the attainment of these natural 
conditions is clearly impossible. None the less, 
gardeners always like to know the conditions 
under which wild plants grow, and clever 
cultivators will draw their own deductions 
from Mr. Cox’s shrewd observations. If, 
as may well be the case, a moist summer is 
in any way essential to the welfare of the 
Nomocharis from Upper Burma and other 
monsoon areas, the point should present but 
little difficulty, for at this time of day it is 
hardly likely that anyone would embark on the 
serious cultivation of difficult plants without 
adequate overhead or subterranean irrigation 
for use on the comparatively rare occasions 
when Nature fails us. It may be, however, 
that sunlight has a more direct bearing on the 
cultivation of alpine plants in general than 
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teresting still from the cultivator's point of view, 
is that self-sown seedlings began to make their 
appearance a year or two since, and as practi- 
tioners know, that is a sign that the battle is 
more than half won. The bulbs are in deep loam 
with good but not rapid drainage, and there 1s 
water about the plants all the year round— 
the bulbs are never dry: verb. sap. 

On the leg of Wigtonshire, which—with its 
toes in the Mull of Galloway—separates the 
Bay of Luce from the North Channel, Logan 
probably comes nearer to Eden than other 
places in Britain, but, none the less, it is possible 
that the cultural conditions, of which the place 
can hardly have a monopoly in England or 
Scotland, have more to do with the satisfactory 
growth of this Nomocharis at Logan than the 


moist, benign climate. 


FIG. 52.—ALOE CILIARIS ae te 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, Jan. 25. Flowers bright coral red. Shown by Cecil Hanbury, Esq‘, 


La Mortola. 


is at present realised, and should that be so 
it would seem to be a point past the power 
of man to alter. 

The fact that Nomocharis has, so far, baffled 
many clever cultivators need not deter them 
and others from the pursuit of a solution of a 
problem hardly likely to be insoluble; rather 
should it act as a stimulant to further endeavour. 
And though it is improbable that all the available 
species will respond to identical conditions, 
the success already achieved with N. pardan- 
thina by Mr. Kenneth McDouall in the garden at 
Logan, is of good augury, and may prove a 
finger-post for others. 

Five years have passed since Mr. McDouall 
began the cultivation of this species from seeds 
collected by Farrer in 1919, and he reports 
that the plants have flowered and fruited 
annually since 1923, the capsules usually 
ripening in September. Last summer one plant 
bore eleven flowers and another ten. More in- 


(see p. 89). 


Of species other than N. pardanthina, which 
has not yet shown any particular liking for the 
place, the headquarters are at the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh, where, however, neither 
the general conditions nor the climate are such 
as to suggest the possession of any especial 
virtue for Nomocharis. Such satisfactory results 
as have been achieved there in the cultivation 
of the genus are probably due more to the 
cultural skill for which the Garden is justly 
famed than to other factors. The difficulty 
with Nomocharis is in the initial stages ; seeds 
usually germinate readily enough and the result- 
ing crop of seedlings is regulated more by the 
quantity of seed than by anything else. In one 
way and another, many thousands of Nomocharis 


seedlings must have been raised in this country - 
the pioneer of the genus here: ` 


since 
first bloomed at Edinburgh, but the 
practical result has been infinitesimal. 


It is in the second and third year that 
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difficulties arise in the outdoor cultivation of 
these things, and these difficulties are not lessened 
in the case of older plants grown in pots and 
turned out into the garden. On the other hand, 
cultivation in pots, in a frame or cold house, 
presents no particular difficulty. 

Like the tubers of certain species of Ery- 
thronium, the bulbs of some Nomocharis have a 
curious way of diving to the base of the pan 
or pot. This character, familiar enough to 
practitioners, is commonly advanced as a 
reason for deep planting. Practice has shown, 
however, that in our country dire failure follows 
any copying of Nature’s ways in this respect. 
Bulbs of Lilium polyphyllum, for instance, 
are commonly found from eight to twelve inches 
deep, in humus, but no one in his senses would 
place them at that depth in this country. 
The corms of some of the Transvaal Liliaceae 
grow naturally at a considerable depth but 
flourish here three inches below the crust! 
Other instances of the same thing will occur 
to gardeners. A. Grove. 


PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


GLOBULARIA MAJORICENSIS. 


T HAD the very good fortune, when collecting 
plants in Majorca, last April, to secure one 
species which not only promises to be an attrac- 
tive garden plant but is, I believe, quite new to 
cultivation. This was Globularia majoricensis, 
a species or sub-species, peculiar to Majorca, 
and even there of very local occurrence. 

I only heard of this interesting plant at the 
very end of my stay on the island, on the day, 
in fact, on which I returned to Palma, after 
exploring inland, intending to sail on the morrow. 
At this eleventh hour I received a letter from one 
who has made a study of the flora of Majorca, 
telling me that on no account must I fail to 
visit Globularia majoricensis. It grew on a4 
pinnacle of rock along the north coast, in the 
neighbourhood of Soller. The description of 
this rare plant was so tempting that I gladly 
postponed my departure and took train to the 
delightful little town of Soller, which is one of 
the show places of the island. It les in the 
hollow of the mountains, a mile or two back 
from the sea. I have seldom visited so attrac- 
tive a little town, and enjoved there the sort 
of weather that the best English Junes give, 
with all the accompanying English June flowers 
—and many sub-tropical ones thrown in. 
I arrived in late afternoon, and immediately 
set out to look for the Globularia, but this first 
attempt was a failure and fizzled out in a valley 
of vines, Olives, Oranges in full blossom, and 
nightingales in full song, through which I groped 
my way home in the scented dusk. The next 
day I walked right out to the harbour of Soller 
and then along the north coast by a narrow 
path, which followed the precipitous coast 
line. 

After several miles, I came in view of a most 
astonishing pinnacle of rock which left me 
in no doubt that I had found the home of the 
Globularia. This pinnacle rose sheer and stark 
like a church steeple, hundreds of feet high, 
one of the most dramatic rock formations I 
have ever seen. The base of it, which rose 
immediately from the path, was a very steep 
slope of loose stone, rock outcrops, and scrub, 
up which I scrambled to the roots of the pinnacle 
itself, and there, high up on the perpendicular 
cliff, I could see enormous plants of Globularia 
majoricensig, huge, ancient specimens, utterly 
impossible to approach and quite impossible 
to collect if one could have reached them. 
G. majoricensis forms large rosettes of deep 
green, glossy, spoon-shaped leaves, twelve to 
eighteen inches across. The plant has a woody 
base, which, in old specimens, branches and 
carries a dozen or so rosettes in the form of a 
large cushion. Some of the specimens seen 
must have been four feet or more across and, 
‘judging by their woody trunks, of immense 
age. After much creeping and crawling about 
the base of the pinnacle, I came upon one or 
two colonies of younger plants, evidently 
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seeded down from above, growing in the scree- 
like ground. These I collected and packed in 
moss with infinite care, but I must confess I 
felt very doubtful of their surviving. The roots 
looked so hard and wiry, and carried so 
little fibre. However, much to my joy and 
surprise, they established themselves extraordin- 
arily well, and have since shown every sign 
of enjoying captivity. 

Although I was not there at the proper 
flowering season, I found one or two heads 
of blossom remaining. These were typical 
of Globularia in their rather fluffy, Scabious-like 
aspect ; each flower-head was close upon an inch 
in diameter, carried on a nine- to twelve-inch 
stem and was of a fine lavender-blue colour. 

As to the plant’s hardiness, I have had it 
planted out in the open at Stevenage, and, 
so far, it has shown no signs of distress from the 
snaps of frost we have had this winter. 

Globularia majoricensis promises to be a 

first-rate plant for vertical positions in the rock 
garden or for the wall gardens. Although 
growing on the north side of the rocks in Majorca, 
I am giving it the fullest sun possible here. 
_ It is likely, I think, to remain a rare plant 
in cultivation. It might be possible to strike 
cuttings, or rosettes, but it is evidently a slow 
grower and will not produce these in any abun- 
dance, and it remains yet to be seen whether 
it will produce fertile seeds in this country. 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


THE PROMISCUOUS PRODUCTION OF 
NEW DAFFODILS. 


Durine the course of the next few weeks there 
will be published by the R.H.S. a new official 
classified list of Daffodils and Narcissi. The 
previous list published three years ago contained 
the names of some 3,500 varieties, and it is safe 
to predict that in the new list there will be 
added to these some hundreds more. Whither 
are we directing our course? Is it remotely 
possible that there exist to-day four or five 
thousand varieties of sufficient merit to warrant 
separate names? I doubt it. The most 
comprehensive trade list in my possession 
embraces about o1e-tenth of this number, 
and it may be fairly assumed that these are 
representative of the best available selection 
of all classes. 

I think it would be an excellent idea if the 
R.H.S. could grant, quite apart from all awards 
of merit, a certificate of novelty! This might 
prove one way for a harassed, would-be collector 
to distinguish between a hundred catalogue 
superlatives. Who among us has not suffered 
from the purchase of highly-priced, so-called 
novelties at the seller's valuation? Let us 
suppose that two separate raisers had the good 
luck to produce similar flowers of apparently 
identically high quality. They might both be 
justly entitled to Awards of Merit wherever 
shown, but the first of its class shown at anR.H.S. 
meeting would, in addition, gain a Certificate 
of Novelty. Let us take as an illustration 
of this Croesus, produced by Mr. J. C. Williams, 
and Owen, raised by Mr. Watts. Not one person 
in five hundred could distinguish between 
these flowers in a mixed bunch. The only 
distinguishing feature to my eye is that the stem 
of Croesus is always lightly fluted, whereas 
in Owen it is smooth. 

It is no more than natural that every raiser 
who has spent the several, or even many neces- 
sary years in producing new flowers should regard 
some of his geese as swans, but it is equally 
true that if three plants among a thousand 
seedlings show merit beyond that of existing 
known varieties, as apart from the merit of the 
parent stocks, he would have every reason to 
congratulate himself. 

Each year provides a fresh sensation jn size 
or colour or grace of form. With such achieve- 
ments before our eyes it is sheer waste of time 
to expect to get even abreast of the times by 
hybridising and saving seed from the vast 
majority of commercial varieties. One or two 
exceptions may, perhaps, be made in the case 
of such flowers as Princess Mary, which has 
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proved so prolific of novelties, N. cyclamineus, 
and possibly also of N. triandrus calathinus. 
This latter yields progeny of such an immensely 
superior stamina and form than N. t. albus 
that I can find no place for the latter, and I am 
surprised to find it so frequently cropping 
up in pedigrees. 

There is undoubtedly a future for selected 
first and second hybrids of N. triandrus and N. 
cyclamineus as rock plants, where their graceful 
charms are seen at their best, but for every 
flower of merit there are a score of characterless 
weaklings which could not be singled out by their 
raisers if grown among others of the same class. 

I do not think there can be any question 
of limiting the range or direction of progress 
in which improved forms are to be looked for. 
Some of the latest forms, such as Beersheba, 
Red Sea, Therapia, Seraglio, ete., will find their 
own niche in the hall of fame, ousting in due 
course their more modest forebears, but as one by 
one these flowers of new form and beauty arrive, 
why should it not be possible to set upon them 
an official seal of progress which could not be 
obtained by later and similar introductions, 
however meritorious they might be? The 
Possession of such a certificate would indicate 
to a purchaser ‘ This flower opened a fresh 
avenue of progress.” Its absence would not 
In any way detract from the later awards to 
its successors; on the contrary, it would 
indicate that such award was gained in face of 
the known merit of existing flowers, but the 
absence of a certificate of novelty would indicate 
that other very similar flowers were already in 
existence ! 

Let this be illustrated by citing the case 
of W hite Lady, which has held its well-deserved 
place in our affections for (I believe) thirty-two 
years. It would be no whit the less popular 
if a Certificate of Novelty were to be accorded 
to Osprey, yet a catalogue description of both 
might. easily lead the uninitiated to imagine 
they were identical. At present. I think Osprey 
Stands alone, but without doubt other more 
or less similar seedlings will be raised, and with 
them the usual accompaniment of praise. 
Let them stand on their merits, but let Osprey 


and Mr. P. D. Williams have the credit for > 


“ getting there ” first ! 

The promiscuous naming of characterless 
and “ too-much-alike ” Daffodils is much to be 
deprecated from every point of view—as wel 
might bedding Pansy seedlings be named! 
No two are entirely identical in height and form 
and date of flowering, but the general public 
has no room for such hair-splitting, and no inter- 
est in more than a tenth of their number. 
If the present practice of extravagant and super- 
lative catalogue descriptions of mediocre 
“ novelties” be maintained, the inevitable 
result must be a sharp and speedy decline in 
the popularity of the flower, as disappointment 
follows disappointment. Herbert G. Longford, 
Abingdon. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dahlias for the Garden. 


Tue fifth volume in the Gartenschonheit 
series of books is on the subject of the Dahlia,* 
and displays all the physical features—superb 
illustrations, clear, bright type, art paper— 
which we have learnt to look for in the volumes 
which are issued from  Akazien-Allée. In 
matter, also, it is in no way lacking, contalmng 
a very interesting history of the Dahlia, from 
the time of Hernandez’s first observation 
of the flower in Mexico in the sixteenth century 
up to the present day, and comprising & number 
of illustrations showing the gradual develop- 
ment of the flower as we now know it. One of 
these illustrations, by the way—the Paragon 
type of single Dahlia, drawn by the late W. i 
Smith—originally appeared in The Gardeners 
Chronicle. A double page is occupied by 5 re 
useful collection of photographs showing ae 
various types now known, twenty-one D f H 
in proportionate size—a means of ready rele 


r und Camillo 


Von Karl Foerste Price, 


*Das Dahlienbuch. 
ahhenbuc Pincien: Ailes 14, 


Schneider. Berlin- Westend, 
Paper, M.6, 
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James Gray (Chelsea) 
Horticultural Builder, 92 Victoria St., S.W.1 
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ence which will prove of value to all fanciers 
of the flower; and growers and gardeners 
alike will welcome the lists at the end of the book 
in which the varieties are grouped according 
to colour, size, and various other characters. 

The coloured plates which occur at intervals 
help to brighten the volume, though it is in no 
particular need of extra attraction. The chief 
fault to be found with it is its awkward shape, 
almost square, and about ten inches in height. 
This, however, is evidently due to the exigencies 
of the really excellent photographs, which could 
not have been reduced in size without detracting 
from their merits, or reduced in number except 
at the expense of the volume as a whole. The 
instructions on cultivation and propagation 
are excellent, and are illustrated by clear dia- 
grams; pests and diseases are adequately 
dealt with, and a good index completes a 
thoroughly attractive brochure. 


Forcing by Hydro-cyanic Acid. 


THis booklet* describes some interesting 
experiments which have recently been carried 
out by Professor Dr. Gassner and Herrn W. 
Heuer, of the Brunswick (Germany) Botanic 
Garden, which serve to show that hydrocyanic 
acid gas, besides being a valuable insecticide, 
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FIG. 


has also a definite effect in forcing certain 
plants into bloom before their normal flowering 
period. It has the advantage of taking much 
less time than the methods usually employed, 
for the plants require to be “gassed” for 
only a couple of hours, whereas etherisation 
takes normally from one to two days, and 
the hot water treatment from half-a-day to a 
day. This means that with one and the same 
apparatus, several batches of plants can be 
treated one after another on the same day. 
Another advantage is that the gassing can take 
place in any temperature ; indeed, the method 
seems to possess so many points in its favour 
that almost the only thing which can be urged 
against it is the extremely poisonous nature 
of the fumes. However, if the apparatus, 
or forcing-chamber, is placed out-of-doors, 
and the plants run into it from outside on a little 
wheeled truck, as shown in the diagrams illus- 
trating the text, the danger is practically 
non-existent. The operation cannot, of course, 
be done in the open, owing to the very volatile 


character of the gas. 
The construction of the gassing-chamber 


Praktisches Anleitung Zum Friihtrieben von Planzen 
mittels Blausiure. Von. Prof. Dr. Gassner und W. Heuer. 
Verlag von Paul Parey in Berlin, 8.W.11, Hedemannstrasse, 
10/11. Preis Rm. 2. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


is fully described with numerous very clear 
diagrams, and a set of photographs of plants, 
as treated with the gas and not so treated, 
showing the difference in the condition of develop- 
ment. The plants illustrated are Lilac, 
Forsythia, Prunus Avium, Deutzia gracilis 
and D. crenata, Lily-of-the-Valley, and Iris 
pumila, but probably further experiments 
would disclose other plants which would respond 
satisfactorily to the method. The authors 
claim for the method that it is cheap, as well as 
effective. It is not clear whether in making 
this statement they are taking into account 
the initial outlay of the apparatus, but it would 
appear that, apart from the cheapness of the 
actual chemicals employed, it is economical, as 
fewer plants are lost in the forcing process than 
when the older methods are utilised. 

Experiments of this kind are always costly, 
and can seldom be undertaken by practical 
growers owing to the risk of loss. If the claims 
made by the experimenters in the present 
instance are borne out by experience, those 
growers who are able to profit by their researches 
will feel considerable gratitude to them for the 
very detailed and careful way in which they 
have undertaken their task, and the clear and 
comprehensive manner in which they have 
made known the results and pointed the way 
for others to follow. 


(see p. 89). 


A Foresters’ Diary. 

OnE of the most interesting of the many 
diaries issued in the early days of each year 
is the one compiled for the special use of 
foresters* and all concerned in the management 
of forests, woodlands and estates. Although 
it contains a vast amount of useful information 
concerning legal matters, maintainance charges, 
costs and sizes of transplants, planting tables, 
taxation, insects and fungi that attack forest 
trees, and timber tables and measures, it is of 
handy pocket size and still provides ample room 
for the entering of engagements and personal 
cash accounts. 

An item of great value in the diary is the 
list of names and addresses of foresters and assist- 
ant foresters in Great Britain and Ireland. 
This extremely useful diary is gilt-edged and 
so sumptuously bound in scarlet covers that one 
is proud to use it and gardeners as well as 
foresters will be interested in the information it 
contains. 

Both Mr. A. D. C. Le Sueur, who is responsible 
for the information given, and Messrs. E. Benn, 
Ltd., the publishers, have done their work 


admirably. 
and Pocket Book, 1927. 


$ Webster's Foresters’ Diary 
P Benn, Ltd., 154, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Price, 3s. 9d. 
nett. 
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DEVELOPMENTS AT WISLEY. 


As an everyday gardener with an eye to 
the practical in our craft, but with fewer oppor- 
tunities than I would like of visiting the gardens 
at Wisley, recollections of an autumn visit, 
when I recorded some of my impressions of 
practical developments for the benefit of readers 
of The Gardeners’ Chronicle, prompted me 
to make a special effort to again pay a visit to 
these gardens to keep in touch with the develop- 
ments then so apparent. 

Fortune favoured me on a sunny day in mid- 
January and, knowing how intensely interesting 
the Heath collection in the Seven Acres is at 
this season, my steps took me in this direction. 
On entering the path at the corner of the Azalea 
garden which leads to the Seven Acres, I realised 
that considerable changes had taken place 
here. The border between this path and the 
Azalea garden formerly consisted of a line 
of Rosa rugosa, rough grass and bulbs, with an 
old tool-shed at the far end, partly hidden by 
clumps of Bamboos. The removal of the 
Roses and moving of the Bamboos to form a 
background to the borders between it and the 
Azalea garden has resulted in a fine, spacious 
border, one hundred yards long, and varying in 
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53.-GROUP OF PRIMULAS EXHIBITED BY MESSRS. JAS. CARTER AND CO. AT WESTMINSTER ON JANUARY 25. 


width from twenty feet at one end to thirty 
feet at the other. This extensive border is 
cut by two grass cross-paths leading into the 
Azalea garden. This presents an expansive 
site for herbaceous plants, where ample room 
is available for showing the characteristics of the 
larger-growing varieties and bordering, as it 
does, a main path leading to important collec- 
tions of shrubs, gives it an ideal position. 

The Heath collection, well worth a visit at 
any period of the year, is particularly attractive 
at this season, and Erica carnea King George 
and E. c. praecox rubra were making a very 
fine display, while E. c. Queen Mary and darley- 
ensis were also very good. 

A noticeable improvement in this quarter 
is the sowing of the paths surrounding the collec- 
tions of shrubs and Lily pond with the finer 
grasses. A good sward is already evident, 
in some places down to the water’s edge, and the 
amenities of this part of the garden are consider- 
ably enhanced. 

At the extreme end of the shrub collections 
alterations of an important character have been 
effected, and a corner of intense interest created. 
The stream and banks dividing this garden 
from the Pinetum, which was overgrown with 
Bramble and Hazel, have been developed as a 
hardy Fernery, and the lower positions of the 
banks are already planted with many species 
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ence which will prove of value to all fanciers 
of the flower; and growers and gardeners 
alike will welcome the lists at the end of the book 
in which the varieties are grouped according 
to colour, size, and various other characters. 

The coloured plates which occur at intervals 
help to brighten the volume, though it is in no 
particular need of extra attraction. The chief 
fault to be found with it is its awkward shape, 
almost square, and about ten inches in height. 
This, however, is evidently due to the exigencies 
of the really excellent photographs, which could 
not have been reduced in size without detracting 
from their merits, or reduced in number except 
at the expense of the volume as a whole. The 
instructions on cultivation and propagation 
are excellent, and are illustrated by clear dia- 
grams; pests and diseases are adequately 
dealt with, and a good index completes a 
thoroughly attractive brochure. 


Forcing by Hydro-cyanic Acid. 


THis booklet* describes some interesting 
experiments which have recently been carried 
out by Professor Dr. Gassner and Herrn W. 
Heuer, of the Brunswick (Germany) Botanic 
Garden, which serve to show that hydrocyanic 
acid gas, besides being a valuable insecticide, 


is fully described with numerous very clear 
diagrams, and a set of photographs of plants, 
as treated with the gas and not so treated, 
showing the difference in the condition of develop- 
ment. The plants illustrated are Lilac, 
Forsythia, Prunus Avium, Deutzia gracilis 
and D. crenata, Lily-of-the-Valley, and Iris 
pumila, but probably further experiments 
would disclose other plants which would respond 
satisfactorily to the method. The authors 
claim for the method that it is cheap, as well as 
effective. It is not clear whether in making 
this statement they are taking into account 
the initial outlay of the apparatus, but it would 
appear that, apart from the cheapness of the 
actual chemicals employed, it is economical, as 
fewer plants are lost in the forcing process than 
when the older methods are utilised. 

Experiments of this kind are always costly, 
and can seldom be undertaken by practical 
growers owing to the risk of loss. If the claims 
made by the experimenters in the present 
instance are borne out by experience, those 
growers who are able to profit by their researches 
will feel considerable gratitude to them for the 
very detailed and careful way in which they 
have undertaken their task, and the clear and 
comprehensive manner in which they have 
made known the results and pointed the way 
for others to follow. 
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DEVELOPMENTS AT WISLEY. 


As an everyday gardener with an eye to 
the practical in our craft, but with fewer oppor- 
tunities than I would like of visiting the gardens 
at Wisley, recollections of an autumn visit, 
when I recorded some of my impressions of 
practical developments for the benefit of readers 
of The Gardeners’ Chronicle, prompted me 
to make a special effort to again pay a visit to 
these gardens to keep in touch with the develop- 
ments then so apparent. l 

Fortune favoured me on a sunny day in mid- 
January and, knowing how intensely interesting 
the Heath collection in the Seven Acres is at 
this season, my steps took me in this direction, 
On entering the path at the corner of the Azalea 
garden which leads to the Seven Acres, I realised 
that considerable changes had taken place 
here. The border between this path and the 
Azalea garden formerly consisted of a line 
of Rosa rugosa, rough grass and bulbs, with an 
old tool-shed at the far end, partly hidden by 
clumps of Bamboos. The removal of the 
Roses and moving of the Bamboos to form a 
background to the borders between it and the 
Azalea garden has resulted in a fine, spacious 
border, one hundred yards long. and varying in 
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FIG. 53.—GROUP OF PRIMULAS EXHIBITED BY MESSRS. JAS. CARTER AND CO. AT WESTMINSTER ON JANUARY 25. 


has also a definite effect in forcing certain 
plants into bloom before their normal flowering 
period. It has the advantage of taking much 
less time than the methods usually employed, 
for the plants require to be ‘*‘gassed” for 
only a couple of hours, whereas etherisation 
takes normally from one to two days, and 
the hot water treatment from half-a-day to a 
day. This means that with one and the same 
apparatus, several batches of plants can be 
treated one after another on the same day. 
Another advantage is that the gassing can take 
place in any temperature ; indeed, the method 
seems to possess so many points in its favour 
that almost the only thing which can be urged 
against it is the extremely poisonous nature 
of the fumes. However, if the apparatus, 
or forcing-chamber, is placed out-of-doors, 
and the plants run into it from outside on a little 
wheeled truck, as shown in the diagrams illus- 
trating the text, the danger is practically 
non-existent. The operation cannot, of course, 
be done in the open, owing to the very volatile 
character of the gas. 

The construction of the gassing-chamber 


*Praktische Anleitung Zum Friihtrieben von Planzen 
mittels Blausiure. Von. Prof. Dr. Gassner und W. Heuer. 
Verlag von Paul Parey in Berlin, S.W.11, Hedemannstrasse, 
10/11. Preis Rm, 2. 


(see p. 89). 


A Foresters’ Diary. 


ONE of the most interesting of the many 
diaries issued in the early days of each year 
is the one compiled for the special use of 
foresters* and all concerned in the management 
of forests, woodlands and estates. Although 
it contains a vast amount of useful information 
concerning legal matters, maintainance charges, 
costs and sizes of transplants, planting tables, 
taxation, insects and fungi that attack forest 
trees, and timber tables and measures, it is of 
handy pocket size and still provides ample room 
for the entering of engagements and personal 
cash accounts. 

An item of great value in the diary is the 
list of names and addresses of foresters and assist- 
ant foresters in Great Britain and Ireland. 
This extremely useful diary is gilt-edged and 
so sumptuously bound in scarlet covers that one 
is proud to use it and gardeners as well as 
foresters will be interested in the information it 
contains. 

Both Mr. A. D.C. Le Sueur, who is responsible 
for the information given, and Messrs. E. Benn, 
Ltd., the publishers, have done their work 


admirably. 


Te a ee a ee A et 
$ Webster's Foresters’ Diary and Pocket Book, 1927. 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., 154, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Price, 3s. 9d. 
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width from twenty feet at one end to thirty 
feet at the other. This extensive border is 
cut by two grass cross-paths leading into the 
Azalea garden. This presents an expansive 
site for herbaceous plants, where ample room 
is available for showing the characteristics of the 
larger-growing varieties and bordering, as it 
does, a main path leading to important collec- 
tions of shrubs, gives it an ideal position. 

The Heath collection, well worth a visit at 
any period of the year, is particularly attractive 
at this season, and Erica carnea King George 
and E. c. praecox rubra were making a very 
fine display, while E. c. Queen Mary and darley- 
ensis were also very good. 

A noticeable improvement in this quarter 
is the sowing of the paths surrounding the collec- 
tions of shrubs and Lily pond with the finer 
grasses. A good sward is already evident, 
in some places down to the water’s edge, and the 
amenities of this part of the garden are consider- 
ably enhanced. 

At the extreme end of the shrub collections 
alterations of an important character have been 
effected, and a corner of intense interest created. 
The stream and banks dividing this garden 
from the Pinetum, which was overgrown with 
Bramble and Hazel, have been developed as a 
hardy Fernery, and the lower positions of the 
banks are already planted with many species 
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and varieties. Good paths intersect the collec- 
tion, giving visitors easy access to the plants 
and a new Oak bridge has been erected at a 
higher level to carry the right of way footpath 
over the stream, with the result that one gets 
an uninterrupted view to the river Wey, in which 
direction a continuation of these developments 
offers great attraction. 

As one looked at this large area of flat meadow 
land alongside the stream, framed with a beauti- 
ful woodland belt beyond, one could not help 
feeling what an ideal home for many of our 
more recently introduced Primulas it would 
make. I had previously walked over the higher 
ground here and thought it was totally undevel- 
oped, but on seeing considerable openings had 
been made, I followed the path in the direction 
of the stream for some distance and was surprised 
to find many specimens of Conifers exposed 
which had been completely overgrown with 
Bramble, Broom and Bracken. 

A grass path has evidently been recently 
levelled, and the possibilities of further develop- 
ments in this area are great. The path leads in 
the direction of the old fruit plantation, com- 
mercial fruit trials and Rose trials, and if future 
developments here connect these parts of 
the garden by an interesting path it will be much 
appreciated by visitors who now look on the 
public road as the necessary means of connection. 
Returning to the older part of the garden, 
I passed by the Nymphaea pond, and here also 
considerable alterations had been effected. 
The path which previously divided. the pond 
into two parts has been entirely removed, the 
paths leading to the water-edge rearranged, 
and the pond looks bigger and more imposing. 

Proceeding to the rock garden, I found that a 
good deal more remodelling had been done, 
resulting in showing up the stone to better effect 
and also enabling the planting of a considerable 
increased number of rock plants. A charming 
colony of Primula Winteri of outstanding merit 
was noticed. 

The new alpine houses, which at the time of 
my last visit, was in the hands of the builders, 
is now completed and well-furnished with plants 
of remarkably healthy appearance, many of 
which are beginning their floral display. Prom- 
inent amongst these was an exceptionally 
fine pot of Soldanella montana, and good plants 
of Saxifraga Burseriana tridentina. Other plants 
in flower were Saxifraga Ada, S. Kellereri, 8. 
Irvingii,S. Rocheliana, S. Sparkling, S. Riverslea, 
Primula Juliana, P. “ purple splendens,” a fine 
purple hybrid; P. Crispii x hybrid, and P. 
megaseaefolia. The house strikes one as an 
eminently practical one for its purpose, admitting 
the maximum amount of light in the short days 
and providing for that essential need of alpines— 
perfect ventilation—in a very practical way. 

Many alterations are taking place in the old 
vegetable trial grounds near the main entrance, 
and this quarter is now divided into seven 
divisions by Hornbeam hedges. The collections 
of Aquilegias and German Irises are on portions 
of this ground, and it is obvious that flowering 
plants are to be grown on the whole of this 
area, Abutting, as it does, on the newly- 
planted Rose garden, which was such a success 
last summer, it appeals to one as a practical 
move for the purpose of bringing flowering plants 
together for the convenience of visitors who 
wish to study them. Onlooker. 


APIARY NOTES. 


My last notes (November 27, p. 433) may be 
summarised by stating that, whilst the mating 
of virgin queens is still a question of chance, 
the mating of the mother-queen is now controll- 
able—so far as the virgin queen is concerned. 
I shall interpret that apparently cryptic remark 
as I proceed, but before doing so 1t may be 
stated that according to the November issue 
of the American Bee Journal, Mr. Lloyd R. 
Watson claims that he has removed the last 
hindrance to controlled breeding of queens 
by removing even the uncertainty of the virgin's 
mating. By artificial insemination he claims 
to have succeeded in fertilising virgins. 

If this claim be substantiated then, by the work 
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of Mr. Gilbert Barratt and Mr. Watson, every 
hindrance to ‘‘line”’ breeding in queen bees 
has been removed. 

But to return to Mr. Barrett's part Of the 
matter. Every observant bee-keeper knows 
that the eggs in a hive may be of two kinds. 
Usually the queen lays eggs in worker cells 
and worker bees are produced therefrom. 
But about May she begins to lay eggs in drone 
cells, and drones result. Also an unfertile 
virgin can lay eggs which will produce drones. 
Still further, worker bees can lay eggs, and these 
again are always drone eggs. But a fertile 
queen lays eggs that produce drones, and 
eggs that produce worker bees. Neither an 
unfertile virgin nor an ordinary worker can 
lay the eggs that produce worker bees. 

It is the worker egg, then, that has come in 
contact with the spermatozoa of the male during 
its passage through the oviduct of the queen, 
and it is the worker egg that is fertilised by the 
male sperm. If it were not so, the unmated 
virgin or the laying worker could also produce 
worker brood. 

Dzierzon, the great German apiculturist 
and scientist, in the face of this fact, propounded 
his famous theory that a fertile queen could lay 
male or female eggs—drone or worker—at 
will; that fertilisation consisted in the addition 
to the drone egg of the male spermatozoa, 
and that in the case of all drones there was no 
male parentage at all:—in other words, that 
the laying of drone eggs was a clear case of 
parthenogenesis. 

As might be expected such a theory aroused 
great interest and much criticism. It is years 
since Dzierzon died, and, until Mr. Barratt 
published his experiments, the dispute continued. 
It was from a purely scientific interest in the 
matter that Mr. Barratt set himself to prove 
or disprove Dzierzon’s theory. Mr. Barratt 
was then a professional man in Sheffield and had 
no thought of commencing as a professional 
queen breeder. I will allow him to relate 
the facts for himself. 

* Freshly-laid drone eggs were secured. 
The comb containing these eggs was cut down 
and drones were squeezed on to a warm glass 
plate. The squeezing of the drone demands some 
practice before the spermatophore can be 
ejected. The next operation was to 
touch the large end of the eggs with a camel- 
hair pencil previously dipped in the male sperm 
from the glass plate. The eggs were next placed 
in an incubating chamber, maintained at 
97° Fahr. The transfer to artificial queen cells 
in the manner familiar to all modern queen 
brooders was then effected, these being given to 
a queenless and broodless stock of bees. They 
were duly accepted, capped over, and resulted 
in perfect queens, proving that the male sperma- 
tazoon had entered the micropylar aperture 
of the egg and produced fertilisation.” 

Here, then, is the solution of the hitherto 
insuperable problem of breeding better queens. 
Once allow that the virgin herself has the right 
blood on the mother’s side (always possible) 
and the right blood on the father’s side (never 
possible before Mr. Barratt’s investigation), 
and the bee-keeper has only one uncertain 
factor to fight against, viz., the mating of the 
virgin. If this further claim from America 
can be substantiated, and artificial insemination 
is practical and practicable, then the breeding 
of queens becomes an exact science. Who shall 
say what progress may not follow? Already 
Mr. Barratt has given us fifty per cent. more 
ability to choose what our queens shall be, 
fifty per cent. greater chance of progress, and 
Mr. Watson may be about to confer on us the 
rest. We are eagerly waiting. The account of 
how artificial insemination is accomplished 
is being now submitted to Cornell University 
as a thesis for the Doctorate of Science, and we 
are promised by the Editor of the American Bee 
Journal the text of that thesis immediately 
the Senate have accepted it for the degree. ` 

Meanwhile let us not forget that in the smoky 
environment of an English city, and by the pains 
and skill of an Englishman, the vindication of 
Dzierzon was accomplished. Mr. Gilbert 
Barratt proved himself the greatest queen 
breeder of the day in that he proved himself able 
to obtain queens that had not only a known 
female parent but a known male parent. The 
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mating of the mother queen wasmadecontrollable 
as far as the virgin queen was concerned. Yet 
of all those who breed and sell queens how manv 
avail themselves of this power; No wonder 
that Mr. Barratt has won for his queens such 
celebrity, and made such advance in those 
qualities desirable in a really good queen. 
John Mavis. 


THE UTILITY OF POT VINES. 


THE value of Grape vines, when grown in 
pots, consists chiefly in their capabilities for 
supplying ripe bunches long before it would be 
possible to obtain them from permanent vines 
without unduly taxing them. They are not 
without value for decorative purposes, however, 
for when well-grown and suitably trained they 
make attractive objects for standing on tables 
or side-boards at receptions or banquets. 


The propagation of vines for this purpose 
is best etfected by raising them from eyes, 
but it is not wise to insert them too early in 
the year. Late February or the beginning of 
March is early enough to commence. When 
inserted earlier they have to be subjected to 
strong artificial heat at a time when light is 
deficient, and the canes are consequently weak 
and long-jointed at the base, whereas, if insertion 
is deferred till this time the canes make vigorous 
growth from the first. Do not use an excessive 
amount of bottom heat, but maintain a genial 
temperature that will be conducive to sturdy 
growth and to the production of fibrous roots 
with which it is so desirable to fill the pots 
at all stages. The importance of keeping 
the plants near the roof-glass from the time they 
have made a foot of growth cannot well be 
overstated, and so soon as they are large enough 
they should be placed in a position fully exposed 
to the light where they may be trained to the 
roof trellis as growth proceeds. Where it 1s 
necessary to place them between permanent 
or other vines, care should be taken to prevent 
them being overshadowed with foliage. 

The proper time for repotting the plants 
naturally depends on the progress they make, 
and the only advice that can be given on this 
point is to suggest their being shifted at each 
stage so soon as the pots are filled with roots, 
but before they become really potbound. 
Generally, three shifts will be required, the first 
into five-inch, the second into eight- or nine-inch 
and the final into ten- or twelve-inch pots. 
A proportion of the vines will not, perhaps, 
make sufficient progress to require potting 
into the largest-sized receptacles, but as they 
will be valuable for growing on a second year 
for forcing the year following, they should receive 
the same attention as the others. l 

During the season of free growth a brisk 
temperature and an abundance of atmospheric 
moisture are necessary. ‘The house should be 
closed as early as is consistent with safety 
and all parts of it should be thoroughly syringed. 
When the canes have made six feet or 50 0 
growth, they may be stopped to encourage 
the development of lateral shoots which should, 
in their turn, be stopped at the first leaf so fast 
as they appear. Growth should be completed 
early in August, and the plants having been 
gradually accustomed to colder Cone 
may be placed outside against a south wal 
to ensure the wood being thoroughly ripened. 
The soil should be kept only sufticiently moist 
to preserve plumpness, and if very heavy rains 
occur some protection should be given to the 
pots. The vines should be pruned in October 

For starting in November, vines ees 
were cut back the previous winter, repottec 
and started early in the spring, are best, for with 
good management the growth will be complete 
in July, and they will then have sufficient time 
for a thorough rest before it becomes necessary 
to start them again. For starting after 
Christmas, vines which were raised from eyes 
the previous spring, and have made strong 
growth, will be suitable. 


For forcing pot-vines, low pits, ade 
equipped with hot-water pipes, are best, 
plenty of heat and moisture may be re 


quately 
so that 
adily 
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maintained. The canes should be bent round 
to a point below the rims of the pots to facilitate 
uniform breaking of the buds. The vines should 
be subjected to moderate heat only in the early 
stages, but every advantage should be taken of 
sunshine to allow the temperature to rise in 
the day, and syringing should be done on frequent 
occasions. When well-started, the vines may 
be retied to the trellis, and so soon as it can be 
seen which shoots are showing the best bunches, 
they should be disbudded, stopping those 
retained at the first leaf beyond the bunch, 
and subsequently all lateral growths at the first 
leaf. 

The number of bunches which it is advisable 
to leave on each plant depends on the strength 
of the cane, but generally from six to eight 
bunches are sufficient, and it is not wise to 
exceed this number. 

While the vines are in flower the air should 
be kept somewhat drier than hitherto and fer- 
tilisation assisted by gently tapping the canes 
or drawing a soft brush or piece of fur over 
the flowers, and so soon as the fruit is set thin 
the bunches immediately. 

The berries will swell rapidly, but care must 
be taken not to force the vines too hard during 
the stoning period. By this time they will 
require an abundance of moisture and rich food 
and, besides applying top-dressings of solid 
manure, liquid manure should also be given 
the roots until the berries begin to colour. 

The compost used should be a rich one 
at every potting, consisting of the very best 
fibrous loam obtainable mixed with a little well- 
rotted manure, a little finely-broken charcoal, 
and an eight-inch potful of bone-meal to every 
barrow-load of compost. For the final potting 
a few quarter-inch bones may be scattered over 
the crocks. The potting should be done in the 
house where the vines are to be grown, taking 
the compost into it a few days previously 
to acquire the temperature of the house 
before use to avoid any possible check which, at 
any stage of growth is inimical to good results, 
W. Auton. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


SEED POTATOS. 


THE selection of Potato tubers for use as sets 
is an important one, and one which each year 
seems to become more important. It is now 
generally recognised that the factor which has 
most influence on the yield of any given variety 
is, whether or no the stock is free from disease. 
Of the many diseases affecting the Potato, 
none is more deceptive than the one known as 
leaf-curl. It is because of this disease that the 
selection of tubers for seed purposes is so 
important, and it is unfortunate that there is not 
a good sign to help us in our selection of tubers 
from a sample of which we do not know the 
history. 

The greatest aid in selection is a knowledge 
of how the stock behaved the previous season. 
It does not follow that because a stock cropped 
well in 1926 it will do the same if planted in 
1927. Gardeners have to satisfy themselves 
that their stock is free from leaf-curl, and this 
can only be done by careful examination of 
the haulm during the actual growing season. 
The question of saving one’s own sced or 
buying sets, is not one that can be left until 
lifting time, because if leaf-curl had attacked 
the crop late in the season, there would be little 
indication of the attack in the crop; for the 
crop was there before the leaf-curl. 

The setting up of seed tubers in boxes and 
sprouting them is a very great help in selecting 
healthy tubers, but one should remember that 
it ig only a rough and ready way of selection 
and at the best can only show the presence 
of tubers which are carrying a heavy load of 
infection; so heavy, that the tubers fail to 
sprout at all or only do so weakly. When the 
seed tubers have been boxed, it is important 
that those which are only pushing weak shoots 
should be removed and destroyed as early as 
possible. If this is not done and aphides are 
present on the sprouting tubers, leaf-curl 
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will spread throughout the whole sample 
before the Potatos are planted. 

Until quite recently there was one item of 
gardening operations which I felt absolutely 
sure about, and that item was the boxing of seed 
Potatos. In the past, I have had no doubt that 
the advantages of boxing the sets were many. 
I do not feel so positive about it now, and I 
am inclined to think that under certain con- 
ditions boxing the sets and exposing them to 
the light is not so good as I thought. I have a 
certain amount. of evidence which goes to show 
that when the stock of seed is healthy, it reduces 
the crop to sprout the tubers in light before 
planting. It makes an interesting experiment to 
obtain two equal numbers of tubers drawn from 
a healthy strain of new Scotch seeds to sprout 
one lot in light in the usual way and to sprout 
the second in darkness; covering them with 
moist soil is a good way of doing it. I have found 
that the tubers in light are not always superior, 
in fact, they lose so often that I shall now plant 
new seed without boxing it, unless I desire 
to forward the crop, in which case I should 
box the sets and cover them with moist soil, 
leave them to sprout, and then plant them 
in the usual way. When treating the sets 
in this way great care has to be used when 
planting because the growths are more brittle 
than those exposed to full light, but if unbroken 
the brittle shoots crop best. I shall of course 
continue to box home-saved tubers because it 
is such a valuable aid in the detection of diseased 
and weakly tubers. 

The question of a good stock of any particular 
variety of Potato is of great importance and is 
not always taken into sufticient consideration, 
and it is in this connection that I am inclined 
to disagree with the findings of certain people 
who run Potato trials. Plots are laid down 
and planted with a certain number of varicties 
of Potatos. The plots get the same treatment, 
cultivation, organic and inorganic manures; 
at lifting time the crop is lifted and weighed, 
and the results sent out. The result will probably 
read something like this: No. 1, King Edward, 
yield 7 tons per acre; No. II, Arran Chief, 
yield 8 tons per acre; No. III, Great Scot, 
9 tons per acre. The results are often meant to 
read as meaning that under the conditions 
obtaining in that experiment, Great Scot is 
the best variety to grow for that particular 
district. I find that if instead of using three 
different varieties I use three different stocks 
of the same variety I get much the same set of 
figures, which appears to me to point to 
a valuable lesson, z.e., good stocks of any variety 
give good crops. Bad stocks of any variety 
means reduced crops. 

If more attention was paid by growers to 
the question of obtaining a good, healthy 
stock of seed tubers, and then to keeping 
the stock healthy, better all-round results would 
be obtained. Somerset. 


FAILURE WITH CELERY. 


I HAVE read with interest the correspondence 
on Celery disease (see pp. 17, 55), and it may be 
of interest to your readers to know how I 
combat this disease and the method employed. 

We grow about one thousand plants in single 
trenches for the convenience of spraying. 
One half of our plants are red, the other white, 
A.l. and Exhibition, respectively. The worst 
year for disease here was 1925; the complaint 
broke out about the middle of July, and, owing 
to showery weather at the time, spread very 
rapidly. After removing several barrow-loads 
of affected foliage, I commenced spraying 
with Burgundy mixture. This was continued 
once a week until the foliage was quite blue. 

Last season the Celery was planted in another 
part of the kitchen garden, yet the disease 
appeared again during June, but amongst the 
white variety only. I at once commenced 
spraying with the following mixture :—4 Ib. 
copper sulphate, 5 Ib. washing soda, 1} 1b soap, 
to forty gallons of water. Spraying was 
continued weekly until the foliage was blue, and 
the disease arrested. . 

Celery disease has been so bad in pe ah ae 

many growers have given up cultivating 
fe setae. C. H. Harris, Old House, 


Coolham, Horsham. Sussex. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘SOYA BEANS JOINED IN PAIRS. 

At one of the meetings of the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the French National Horticultural 
Society, MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie showed 


some Soya Beans joined in pairs. Two 
such cases were observed, one in a black- 
beaned Soya, the other in a yellow-beaned 
kind. The phenomenon seems to be of exactly 
the same nature as that which occurs among 
the curious Peas with joined seeds (“ Cater- 
pillar ” Peas) which were studied at Verritres 
(see Comptes Rendus de la 4e Conférence de 
Génétique, Paris 191l; Ph. de Vilmorin— 
“ Etude sur le Caractère ‘ Adhérence des grains 
entre eux’ chez le ‘Pois Chenille’”; et A. 
Meunissier, ‘‘ Observations sur Vhérédité du 
Caractère ‘Pois Chenille’’’ (Genetica, 1923). 

But whereas, in the Peas, this characteristic 
is hereditary, it does not appear to be so in the 
case of the Soya; at any rate, two joined Beans 
found formerly at Verritres on a yellow-seeded 
plant and sown last year, did not reproduce 
the character. However that may be, it is a 
curious phenomenon, and serves to support 
the thesis of Professor Vavilov, “The law 
of Homologous Series in Variation ” (Journal of 


Genetics, April, 1922), who maintains that the ` 


same series of variations is inevitably shown 
in allied plants. So far as I am aware, this 
curious anomaly has never shown itself jn any 
other members of the Leguminosae except Peas, 
It would be interesting to know if it has been 
observed previously in the Sova. A. M. 


HARDY LILIES IN AMERICA. 


THERE is a great and rapidly-growing interest 
in Lihes in America, much of which is undoubt- 
edly due to the introduction of L. regale, and, 
the fact that it succeeds so well in all but 
the very warmest sections of the United States, 
This Lily is being extensively propagated, 
not only in the Eastern States but in Tennessee 
and other Southern States. The greatest 
plantings, however, are on the Pacific seaboard, 
especially in Washington, where the soil and 
climatic conditions appear to suit many Lilies. 
There are to-day in that State alone, a dozen 
growers with so many as 100,000 saleable bulbs 
each; one firm harvested so much as fifty 
pounds of seed, and a number of firms sow 
annually five pounds to twenty pounds of 
seed each, all in drills, out-of-doors. One 
grower from Seattle, August Swanson, informs 
me that from seeds sown in the spring 
of 1926 many of the scedlings would have 
flowered at the age of seven months had they 
not been cut down by early frost. This is 
better than we can do in the Eastern States, 
although I have flowered seedlings in thirteen 
months from seeds sown in cold frames early in 
May. L. Willmottiae, L. Davidii and L. Henryi 
have flowered within fourteen months under this 
same treatment. 

The culture of both L. speciosum and L. 
auratum from seeds is being seriously taken 
up in Washington, and some of the plants 
have reached the flowering stage. L. candidum 
and some other species thrive there amazingly 
onlandcleared of forest growth, and subsequently 
planted with a Leguminous crop, which is turned 
in before the Lilies are sown or planted. Even 
so uncertain a species as L. sulphureum does 
astonishingly well there, and L. auratum 
platyphyllum reaches a height of so much as 
fourteen feet. Splendid work is also being done 
at Ottawa and other places in Canada, in hybri- 
cising Lilies. 

The call for Lilies which are less common 
than those named is growing all the time, and 
with this increasing demand is coming a better 
realisation of the needs of Lilies. In one respect 
we have an advantage over growers in Great 
Britain in the cultivation of Lilies, for though 
our winters in the Eastern States are much more 
severe, the ground remains frozen most of the 
time and there is usually a snow blanket, and 
when thaws come the water cannot percolate 
to the bulbs; also, while our hotter summers 
are a disadvantage in some respects, the brighter 
skies in winter ensure soils drying out much more 
quickly when the ground thaws out. W. N. 


Craig. 
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HONE CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 


the Opinions expressed by correspondents.) 

Hardiness in Plants.—The remarks on hardi- 
ness in plants by M. R., on p. 33, interested me, 
ae a. wondered why certain plants 

en grow and flower profusely in 
central Aberdeenshire—where the thermorneter 
fell below zero on several occasions every 
winter during the years I lived there —will not 
thrive in the South of England. There was 
always a heavy fall of snow during such severe 
frost and later, in February or March, there was 
often 14° or 15° of frost. There were many large 
plants of Dielytra spectabilis in the herbaceous 
borders, which lived through severe winters 
and flowered profusely without any protection 
whatever. I have tried to establish this plant 
in the south, but have never been successful. 
Another plant that grows well in Aberdeenshire 
is Gentiana acaulis. I have seen it used as 
edgings round beds and borders, and when it 
grew too far out on to the path, we set a line 
down and chopped pieces off with a spade 
and wheeled barrow-loads to the rubbish 
heap. I know it is not want of hardiness that 
prevents this Gentiana growing here, but often 
I have wished I had some of the pieces which 
I used to throw away. There must be something 
in the soil which such plants as these dislike 
when they refuse to grow in certain districts. 
The winter of 1923-4 was exceptionally wet in 
the district where I was then residing in the 
West of England. There was scarcely any frost, 
and a batch of Chrysanthemums which had been 
in a border unprotected for years, was killed 
outright ; and of a large batch of single Pyreth- 
rums only three or four survived. It is a mistake 
to cut off the old stems of plants of doubtful 
hardiness ; such plants will often come through 
the winter without any other protection. I 
recollect sending a man to tidy up a border 
and cut down any plants that were withered. 
Before I noticed what he was doing, he had cut 
off the foliage of a Tritoma close to the ground, 
which killed it completely, as it never started 
the following spring. Grigor Roy. 


A Wonderful Chrysanthemum Exhibit.—A fine 
effort, in whatever direction, is always worthy of 
note and record. Remembering the magnificent 
exhibit that was set up at the Brighton, Hove 
and Sussex Horticultural Society’s show at 
Brighton, on November 10 to 12, last, I wrote 
for details. This exhibit, in the Dome, was 
a superb effort by the Brighton Corporation, 
arranged by its able Parks Superintendent, 
Mr. B. H. Maclaren. Occupying the whole 
space in front of the platform, this was of a size 
to easily accommodate within it the band that 
discoursed music throughout the show days. 
No fewer than 1,800 flowering plants of Chrysan- 
themums were employed, and an approximate 
total of 50,000 blooms displayed in an artistic 
group that included 150 Palms and Dracaenas, 
400 Ferns, Cyprus and other ornamental foliage 
plants, and 600 Abutilons. The whole occu- 
pied a space of about 350 square yards, and was 
probably one of the finest groups ever staged in 
this country. Reference was made to this in 
the issue of The Gardeners’ Chronicle for Novem- 
ber 20, and the Corporation and Mr. Maclaren 
are indeed to be congratulated on their remark- 
able and beautiful effort. Æ. Beckett. 


Should New Plants be Ignored at the R.H.S. 
Shows ?—A few years ago, Mr. E. H. Wilson 
wrote an article on the flowering Cherries of 
the Orient. In this article he praised the 
beauty of the red-flowered Prunus campanulata, 
of Formosa, and mentioned a letter he had 
recently received from California, in which it 
was stated that this, “ the most richly-coloured ” 
of all the Cherries, was one of his best intro- 
ductions. Surely no commendation could be 
more emphatic than this! I do not know how 
many plants introduced by Mr. Wilson frorn 
time to time have received the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s awards, but the number must be 
large. His “ best introduction,” however, was 
ignored when I exhibited two flowering sprays 
of it at the meeting on January 25. This, 
in itself, is a matter of no import, but it seems 
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tO me a regrettable circumstance that no 
record should be kept of the exhibition of such 
a rare and interesting plant. Two years ago, 
I sent up another Cherry which I have every 
reason to suppose had never been exhibited 
in England before. This also made no appeal 
to the Floral Committee. Moreover, they 
evidently did not consider it of sufficient interest 
to be shown in the main hall, for it was not to 
be seen when I revisited the exhibition in 
the afternoon. To the enthusiastic amateur 
who has taken the trouble to gather plants 
from the four corners of the earth, such treat- 
ment is certainly discouraging. Does scientific 
interest and rarity count for nothing among 
horticulturists ? If the beautv of a tree or 
shrub is not apparent by the display of a single 
spray or branch under the present system, 
it seems to be mere waste of time and money 
to exhibit it. So far as the R.H.S. is concerned, 
whatever the intrinsic value of the whole plant 
may be, it passes for ever into oblivion. ould 
it not be possible to have a position devoted 
entirely to newly introduced species and a record 
kept of all those exhibited ? It may be taken 
for granted that the average individual will not 
go to the expense of introducing plants of 
absolutely no ornamental or scientific interest. 
There are many of us who prefer the natural 
species to the more gaudy garden hybrids, 
but so long as the present system prevails, 
all such have no inducement to either visit 
or exhibit at the R.H.S. shows. Collingwood 
Ingram. 


A Long-Keeping Melon.—I was delighted 
to see in your issue of January 15 a note from 
my old friend, Mr. A. J. Sanders, and feel I 
should like to corroborate it regarding the long- 
keeping Melon, as my name is mentioned as 
being the source whence he obtained the seed. 
In March, 1925, my son, who is chief engineer 
on the estate of Sir Lionel Philips, Bt., Vergele- 
gen, Somerset West, South Africa, sent me seeds 
of a fine green-fleshed Melon he had grown in 
the garden attached to his bungalow, and 
added remarks on its culture, stating that 
seeds were sown in the open ground and the 
plants grown the same way as Vegetable Marrows 
without any protection. No stimulants were 
given and water only until the plants were 
well established. The ground was well-manured 
previous to sowing the seeds. The plants 
were allowed to run at will with but little 
stopping and ripened a good crop of fruits 
which were much appreciated during the great 
heat of the South African summer. My son 
wrote me on December 22 last stating that the 
shade temperature then was over 100°. I 
still have a few seeds left from the original 
packet which I shall be pleased to distribute 
so far as they will go to any readers desirous 
of growing this long-keeping variety. A. Alder- 
man, 10, Burdett Road, West Croydon, Surrey. 


Melilotus Species.—I have three species of 
Melilotus growing under my charge in the 
Educational Gardens, Singleton, Swansea ; 
all have yellow flowers. One of these, M. indica, 
is quite distinct and may be dismissed. The 
other two are distinct from one another and from 
M. alba, the white-flowered species growing by 
their side. The seeds of one of these was received 
from Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrieux and Co., 
Paris, and the other was collected on a waste 
heap. The one from Messrs. Vilmorin was 
named M. officinalis, and has probably been 
offered in their catalogue for a considerable 
number of vears. In the course of writing out 
a list of our plants, I am confronted with 
a problem in regard to these two species. 
Bentham and Hooker give (1) “ M. officinalis, 
Willd., syn. altissima, Thuill, and (2) M. arvensis, 
Wallr.” Hooker's Students’ Flora gives “ (1) 
M. altissima, Thuill, syn. M. officinalis, Willd, 
and (2) M. officinalis, Desr., syn. M. arvensis, 
Wallr. The London Catalogue gives (1) M. 
altissima, Thuill. and (2) M. officinalis, Lam., 
syn. arvensis, Wallr., in both the 10th and 
llth editions. If there is a simple solution 
to this I shall be very pleased to learn of it, 
for I have a very limited library, and in the 
list I am preparing I wish to mention those 
pecs vee Pile used by herbalists, etc. 
n regara to these two I am still i À 
Onl E. Make still in doubt 
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SOCIETIES. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


THE first fortnightly meeting of the spring 
session was held on Monday, the 24th ult., 
and notwithstanding the unfavourable weather, 
there was an excellent attendance. Mr. F, 
‘Townsend presided. ‘The subject for the evening 
was ‘ Winter-flowering Begonias,” and the 
lecturer, Mr. C. Nippard, Ashton Court Gardens, 
Bournemouth, Secretary of the Bournemouth 
Gardeners’ Association. The lecturer enumerated 
several ways in which these Begonias could he 
grown, and after giving a brief historical account 
of their introduction into this country proceeded 
to deal with their cultivation under the 
following headings: Propagation by leaf and 
stem cuttings; soils, temperatures, watering, 
manures and pests. The following varieties 
were recommended as some of the best.—Scarlet 
Beauty, Optima, Eclipse, Exquisite, Orange 
King Conquest, Gloire de Lorraine, The King, 
Lord Rothschild and Mrs. J. A. Peterson. 

Mr. F. Priest, 50, Westbourne Terrace. 
Reading, received an Award of Merit for Cultural 
Skill for three varieties of Potatos. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 


At a largely attended meeting of this Society, 
held on the 19th ult., and presided over by 
Mr. Thomas Dagg, a lecture on “ The History 
and Production of Spring-flowering Bulbs” 
was delivered by Mr. John Cairns. He traced 
the history of the Hyacinth, Tulip and Narcissus 
from the time of their introduction into western 
Europe, and commented on the improvement 
that had taken place in these subjects from a 
horticultural point of view. Dealing with the 
Tulip, Mr. Cairns stated that the May-flowering 
Caledonia had been growing for years in a private 
garden at Longniddry, and was_ brought to 
the notice of Mr. Jan de Graaff of Leyden, who 
procured bulbs and took them to Holland. 
The flowers were very small and of a greenish 
colour with an orange edge to the petals, but 
when cultivated in Holland it produced flowers 
three times the size, the green colour disappeared 
entirely, and it resulted in the beautiful orange- 
scarlet as we know it. Testimony was paid to 
the work of William Backhouse, a banker in 
Darlington, and Edward Leeds, a stockbroker 
in Manchester, who were eminently successful 
in the production of Daffodils. Among other 
bulbs that came under review were: Iris, 
Crocus, Anemone, Chionodoxa, Fritillaria, 
Gladiolus, Ixia, Lilium, Muscari, Ranunculus, 
Scilla and Begonia. 


MARLOW AND DISTRICT CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 


THE annual general meeting of this Society 
was held at the Institute on Wednesday, the 
19th ult. C. H. Yates, Esq., Vice-President, 
presided and was supported by Capt. A. H. B. 
Wright and Mr. J. Platt (Hon. Treasurer), 
while many other members were present. 
The Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. A. Elkington, 
of Oak Tree Road, Marlow, presented the Report 
of the Committee and Balance Sheet for 1926, 
which were adopted. It was agreed. after 
discussion, that the next annual exhibition 
should take place on Wednesday, November ", 
1927. A vote of thanks to the Chairman 
terminated the meeting. 

The accounts show a balance in hand at the 
end of the year of £10 17s. 3d., a8 compared 
with 16s. 6d. in 1925. The improvement in a 
financial position is due to economies ee 
during the year by voluntary assistance of t 1e 
ofticers and members of the committee, and has 


in no way detracted from the success of . 
Society. The exhibition was held at the veel 


Hall on November 3, and was a floric 
success, although the attendance was poor- 
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FEBRUARY 5, 1927. 


GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the subscribers 
of this gardening charity was held on the 25th 
ult., at Simpson’s Restaurant, Strand. There 
were present Messrs. Leonard Sutton, P. C. M. 
Veitch, P. R. Barr, W. Wallace, Charles H. 
Curtis, A. J. Wood, Jas. Hudson, Geo. F. Tinley, 
A. Bullock, A. Dawkins, J. Linford, H. G. Cox, 
P. G. White, D. Ingamells, Ralph Bond and 
Geo. Gollin, O.B.E. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. Leonard Sutton. After the minutes of 
the preceding meeting had been read and 
confirmed, the Secretary read the Report 
of the Committee for 1926, as follows :— 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT. 


THE Committee have the honour to submit. their eighty- 
eighth annual report together with a statement of receipts 
and expenditure, as audited, for the year 1926, and in 
doing so desire to express their sincere appreciation of 
the liberal support they have received which has enabled 
them to continue to carry on the beneficent work of this 
national horticultural charity, which for nearly ninety 
years has ministered to the necessities of poor and distressed 
horticulturists. 

During the past year several annuitants have passed 
away, two of whom left widows whose cases having been 
found to be eligible and deserving were placed on the funds 
without election for the widow's allowance for life, in 
accordance with Rule ITI, 18. Unfortunately, the applica- 
tions for permanent aid are ever increasing—there are 
to-day on the list for election forty-eight candidates— 
thirty-one men and seventeen widows, some of whom are 
blind and paralysed. From this number the Committee 
recommend the subscribers to elect twenty. They regret 
they feel unable to recommend a iarger number in view of 
the financial conditions affecting all charities at the present 
time. It is, however, a matter for much thankfulness 
that owing to the “ Victorian Era Fund,” and the “ Good 
Samaritan Fund ” each unsuccessful candidate will receive 
a certain sum—up to £12—as temporary assistance 


for the year 1927. 

During the past year fourteen persons were helped 
from the “ Victorian Era Fund ” ; twenty-seven from the 
‘‘ Good Samaritan Fund,” and ten from the “Geo. Monro 
Memorial Fund.” 

The Committee are glad to be able to report that the 
eighty-first Annual Festival Dinner was again held, by 
kind permission of the Master and Court of Assistanta 
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of the Worshipful Company of Grocers, on June 10, in their 
beautiful hall, when for the second time the Duke of 
Portland, K.G., presided, proved most successful and they 
desire to place on record their Very grateful thanks to 
His Grace for his able, eloquent and convincing advocacy 
of the claims of charity, which brought such a substantial 
addition to its funds. 

The Committee would also offer their sincere acknowledg- 
ments to the Worshipful Company of Grocers for their 
kindness; to the stewards; to the horticultural! press ; 
to the donors of flowers, ete., and to other friends who in 
any way assisted in making the festival a RUCCESR, 

The Committee are greatly indebted to the organisers 
of concerts, flower stalls and other entertainments on 
behalf of the funds, amongst whom may be mentioned 
Mr. Thomas H. Cook, Sandringham: Mr. W: Auton, Wokjng; 
The Worcester Auxiliary, Liverpool Auxiliary and the 
Committee of the Altrincham and District Gardeners’ 
Improvement Society. 

They likewise tender their warmest thanks to the Rt. 
Hon. Earl Beauchamp, K.G., the Rt. Hon. Lord North- 
bourne, The Viscountess St. Cyres, the Lady Battersea, 
Mr. C. W. Dyson Perrins, J.P., Mr. Roger Corhett, J.P. 
and Major R. W. Cooper, for again opening their beautifu 
gardens to the public for the benefit of the Institution, 

The Committee specially desire to offer their best 
thanks to Messrs. Geo. Cobley, Kay and Co. (Chartered 
Accountants), and to Messrs. Ralph Bond, Veitch and 
Bilney (Solicitors), for their kind honorary services. Also 
to the honorary officers and committees of the several 
auxiliaries who work sọ ungrudgingly and successfully 
on behalf of the cause and whose services and help are 
80 much appreciated. 

The Committee have again with sorrowful and melan- 
choly regret to refer to the large number of losses by 
death amongst the friends and supporters of the Institu- 
tion they have sustained during the past year. They would 
especially mention the late Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford, 
a warm-hearted friend who was ever ready to help the work; 
the Viscountess St. Cyres, the Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke, 
Mrs. M. Monro, J.P., widow of the late George Monro, 


LEONARD SUTTON, 
Chairman of Committee. 
GEORGE J. INGRAM, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Leonard Sutton, in moving the adoption 
of the Report, offered the best thanks of the 
meeting to the Committee for the excellent 
manner in which they had managed the Institu- 
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THE GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION GENERAL FUND. 


For THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1926. 


RECEIPTS. 


£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
To Balance with Bankers, 


January 1, 1926 .. 1,583 7 0 
Balance with Bankers on 
Deposit, January 1, 
1926 .. ; 5,200 0 0 


Balance with Secretary, 
January 1, 1926 “ai 19 $11 


6,802 10 11 
Annual sueet pions ... 1,101 3 
Donations and Legacies 4,169 0 
Schroeder Annuity Sve 20 j 


Dividends and Interest .. 1,219 


come Tax refunded for 
1924/5 Ges AR 149 


£18,461 5 6 


PAYMENTS. 
£ s.d. £ Rd. 
BY Annuities and Gratuities 4,279 10 0 
Rent, Fuel. lighting and 
Salary of Secretary and 
Clerk ... P ...- 691 15 11 
Expenses of Annual Meet- 
ing and Election si 5 10 6 
Printing and 
Stationery £177 8 9 
Less Advert- 
isements 70 4 7 
l ———— 107 4 2 
Advertising—Fry’s 
Charities oe > 212 6 
Cheque Books ... er 6 10 10 
Postages, Reports, Pol- 
ling Papers, Appeals 
and Ordinary ... ei 50 610 
Telephone Charges ate 10 6 4 
Carriage, Telegrams, Typ- 
ing, etc. née s5 12 10 11 
————— 886 18 0 
Repairs to Office Fur- 
niture, etc. ... ane 29 19 0 
Expenses re-appointment 
of New Trustee FA 20 1 0 
Geo. Monro Memorial 
Fund— 
Purchase of £904 11s, 
. War Loan, 5% 
1929/47 or wae 920 0 0 
Purchase O peta NA 
ropolitan Railway 33% 
Debentures Stock ren 1,997 4 0 


Balance with Bankers, 
December 31,1926 

Balance with Bankers on 
Deposit, December 31, 
1926... ees .. 4,000 0 OF 

Balance Mlle E ay, red 
December 31, = Saar aon 


1,326 8 4¢ 


£13,461 5 6 


December 31, 1926. 
*£1,250 is required to meet the quarterly payments due on 
tPart of this pnta is for investment in commemoration of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’ Presidency 


at Festival, 1924. 


certif 
WE have examined the attached Accounts of Receipts and Payments with the books and vouchers, and we y 


that to the best of our information, they are correct. 


We have also verified the Investments and the Bank Balances of the Institution. | 
(Signed) GEORGE COBLEY, KAY & CO, 


Chartered Accountants. (Hon. Auditors). 


tion during the past year. He said the Institu- 
tion was doing a memorable work, and although 
there was a small attendance on this occasion, 
the great success of the annual festival dinners 
showed that a very great interest was taken 
in the Institution by lovers of gardens all over 
the country. He was glad to know that the 
income had been well maintained during the 
past twelve months, and he appealed especially 
for more annual subscriptions ; if everyone inter- 
ested in gardening would do their best, he said, 
the Institution would be bound to continue as 
successful as it had been in the past ninety-eight 
years. The Report was one of gladness and 
sorrow. It would mean pleasure for those twenty- 
four needy persons who would be elected that 
afternoon, and regret for the twenty-eight 
unsuccessful ones, but they would be pleased 
to know that the Committee found itself in the 
position to add two more pensioners to the list. 
In addition to the pensions, the Institution 
maintained two other funds, the Good Samaritan 
Fund and the Victorian Era Fund, by which 
the Committee was enabled to help those 
who were not elected and those who needed 
help in an emergency. There was also, he said, 
the George Monro Fund which last year helped 
ten cases which would otherwise not have been 
assisted. Mr. Sutton said he could not move the 
adoption of the Report without paying a tribute 
to the valuable work done by the Secretary, 
Mr. George Ingram, whom everybody realised 
had the good of the pensioners at heart. They 
would all regret the losses the Institution 
has sustained in the death of many during 
1926 who had supported the fund in the past, 
and he especially mentioned the late Sir George 
Holford. 

Mr. C. H. Curtis, in seconding the adoption 
of the Report, said it was greatly to be regretted 
that the Institution was not in a position 
to elect all the candidates, all of whom were 
in need of help, and especially two who were 
blind and two partly blind. He would like to 
refer to the good work done by Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Auton, work that could be imitated by 
other gardeners, in raising money by organising 
concerts and entertainments of a similar kind ; 
such social functions not only helped the Institu- 
tion, they were needed in quiet country districts 
during the dull winter season. He very much 
regretted to inform the meeting he had just 
learned that Mr. Bayford, of Davenham Gardens, 
who had been such a valued supporter of the 
Institution for many years, had passed away. 
Mr. Curtis congratulated Mr. Sutton on being 
able to occupy the chair again, and expressed 
the pleasure of everyone present in seeing him 
restored to health. 

The Report was adopted without further 
comment. The Secretary then read the Balance 
Sheet, which is published on this page. 

The rest of the proceedings was of a formal 
nature and included the re-election of officers 
and committeemen. Mr. E. Sherwood was 
re-appointed Hon. Treasurer; Mr. George 
Ingram, re-appointed Secretary, and the 
auditors were also re-elected. The retiring 
members of Committee, Messrs. J. Clayton, 
C. H. Cook, T. H. Cook, Bernard Crisp, Wm. 
Robinson, Joseph Rochford, E. Sherwood, 
A. G. Watkins and A. J. Wood, were all re- 
elected. 

At this stage the meeting adjourned for the 
scrutiny of the ballot, of which Messrs. D. 
Ingamells, H. Cox and P. White were appointed 
Scrutineers. The ballot was declared about 
5 o'clock, the results of which were given in 


our last issue on page 76. | l 
A vote of thanks to the Scrutineers and 


Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


BRITISH CARNATION. 


THE past year has left the British Carnation 
Society in a favourable financial position, 
for although no great record has been made in 
regard to the addition of new members, the 
statement of Receipts and Expenditure placed 
before the annual meeting showed a balance in 
hand of £124 6s. 10d., while War Loan Stock 
to the value of £50 was purchased during 


the year 1926. i 
Perhaps more important than finance is the 
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work that has been accomplished. An effort 
which has not been unsuccessful has been made 
to bring out private exhibitors, and the prize 
list has been augmented. Efforts have been 
made to induce raisers to improve the quality 
of perfume in Carnations, and in this connection 
a Gold Cup to the value of £100 has been offered 
by the proprietors of the Daily Mail for compe- 
tition at the show to be held at the Horticultural 
Hall, on March 29 and 30, to be awarded to 
the best scented Carnation registered with the 
Society since January, 1925. This Cup should 
do much to enhance the important quality 
of perfume. 

The policy of publishing quarterly Bulletins 
on Carnations will be changed to the issue of 
a Carnation Year Book, as in pre-war days. _ 

Considerable interest taken in the Carnation 
overseas is proved by the frequent correspondence 
received, these overseas members taking more 
advantage of the Society's panel of experts 
who are appointed to answer technical questions 
than British members themselves. 

During the past year twenty-six new varieties 
were registered, but the high standard required 
in new varieties resulted in only one Award of 
Merit being granted—to the variety Lady 
Hindlip. The policy of the Floral Committee 
in setting this high standard has not passed 
unquestioned, but has been endorsed by the 
majority of well-wishers of the Carnation. 
The Annual Report contains a few words of con- 
gratulation to their past President, Mr. W. E. 
Wallace, J.P., on his award of the V.M.H. 
(Victoria Medal of Honour) the greatest honour 
that horticulture can bestow. The Society is 
fortunate in having had a president who is 
universally recognised as the finest exponent 
of Carnation culture. 

Office-bearers for 1927 are Mr. H. T. Mason, 
President; Mr. C. Engelmann, Chairman ; 
Mr. M. C. Allwood, Vice - Chairman ; Mr. 
Laurence Cook, Hon. Treasurer ; Miss Bunyard, 
Secretary, and Mr. P. F. Bunyard (whose address 
is 57, Kidderminster Road, Croydon), Hon. 
Secretary. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 6: Committee present : 
Mr. J. B. Adamson (in the chair), Mr. R. 
Ashworth, Mr. C. Branch, Mr. A. Burns, Mr. 
J. Cypher, Mr. A. Coningsby, Mr. J. Evans, 
Mr. A. Keeling, Mr. D. McLeod, Mr. E. W. 
Thompson and Mr. H. Arthur (Secretary). 


First CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Cypripedium Sumurun (Christopher var. Grand 
Duke Nicholas x niveum).—A very large flower 
of the niveum section, of good shape, ivory 
white with a pink flush, the basal half of the 
dorsal and petals being minutely spotted with 
rose. From Capt. W. HORRIDGE. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum eximium var. Royal Beauty ; 
O. harvingtense, Towneley Grove variety ; Odont- 
toda Colinge var. Ruth; O. Vikings; Brasso- 
Catileya British Queen vars. Profusion and 
Renown; B.-C. Penelope var. rubra; and 
Cypripedium Montcalm II; all from J. B. 
ADAMSON, Esq. : 

Cypripedium Arandora (Selene x Leeanum 
var. Adrian Lefebvre); C. Murillo (Selene x 
Carola) ; and C. Sunshine (Desdemona x con- 
color). From H. J. Bromitow, Esq. 

Cypripedium Major Hanbury Carlisle (Troilus 
x Lady Carlisle), and C. Golden Queen var. 
Gratriziae. From S. GRatrix, Esq. 

Brasso-Cattleya Hercules var. Etna (B.-C. 
The King x C. Luddemaniana), and Cyprtpe- 
dium G. V. Llewelyn (parentage unknown). 
From G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq. 

Cypripedium Pioneer var. Dora (Desdemona 
x Zoe). From Mrs. P. SMITH. 


CULTURAL CERTIFICATES. 


To Mr. A. Burns, for Calanthes in variety ; 
Odontoglossum grande, and Masdevallia tovar- 
ensis. To Mr. J. Howes, for Brasso-Cattleya 
British Queen vars. Profusion and Renown 
and C. Dreadnought. To Mr. ©. Branca, 
for Odontoglossum Henry VIII. To Messrs. J. 
CYPHER AND Sons, for Angraecum distichum, and 
to Mr. J. Evans, for Cypripedium Becktoniae. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


GROUPS. 

J. B. Apamson, Esq., Blackpool (gr. Mr. 
J. Howes), staged a group to which a Gold Medal 
was awarded; this included Cypripediums 
in variety,Cattleya Urbania var. superba, Brasso- 
Cattleva Queen, vars. Profusion and Renown, 
Odontoglossum eximium var. Royal Beauty, 
O. aspersum and Oncidium varicosum Rogersii. 

S. GRATRIX, Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. C. 
Branch), was also awarded a Gold Medal for a 
group that contained Cypripediums in great 
variety, notably C. Major Hanbury Carlisle and C. 
Golden Queen var. Gratrixae, with Odonto- 
glossum Senator, O. Henry VIII, O. Orestes 
var. Mary and O. crispum vars. Mary Gratrix, 
Aramis, West Point variety, etc. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wrictery, Bury (gr. 
Mr. A. Burns), staged a group to which a Silver- 
gilt Medal was awarded; Calanthes were prom- 
inent, and these included C. Veitchii, C. William 
Murray, C. Kenneth and C. Byron; Cypripe- 
dium Armistice, C. Hermes, C. Lady Evelyn 
James, C. Mrs. F. Sander, C. Caractaus var. 
Janet Cofħn and C. Maudiae; Odontoglossum 
grande and Masdevallia tovarensis. 

H. J. Brominow, Esq., Liverpool (gr. Mr. W. 
J. Morgan), showed Cypripedium Arandora, 
C. Murrillo and C. Sunshine. G. V. LLEWELYN, 
Esq., Southport, exhibited Brasso-Cattleya 
Hercules var. Etna and Cypripedium G. V. 
Llewelyn. Mrs. P. SMITH, Ashton-on-Mersey 
(gr. Mr. E. W. Thompson), and Capt. W. 
HorrIDGE, Bury (gr. Mr. A. Coningsby), also 
showed Cypripediums. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND SON were awarded 
a Silver Medal for a group containing Cypripe- 
dium Cupid, C. Moonbeam, C. Boltonii, C. 
Actaeus langleyense, Masdevallia Hincksiana 
and Angraecum distichum. Messrs. KEELING 
AND Sons staged Cypripediums, and Mr. D. 
McLeEop showed Odontoglossum Helma. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 21: Committee present.— 
Mr. J. B. Adamson (in the chair), Mr. R. 
Ashworth, Mr. A. Coningsby, Mr. J. Evans, 
Capt. W. Horridge, Mr.A. Keeling, Mr. J. Lupton, 
Mr. D. McLeod, Mr. E. W. Thompson and Mr. 
H. Arthur (Secretary). 


Owing to the inclement weather the exhibits 
were not so numerous as usual. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum eximium var. Northern Star 
and C. Revelation (parentage unknown). From 
J. B. Apamson, Esq. 

Cypripedium President Harding (Beryl x 
Lord Wolmer) and C. Eurybiades var. Remenham. 
From A. M. Buxton, Esq. 

Brasso-Cattleya British Queen var. GQ. V. 
Llewelyn and C. Mrs. G. V. Llewelyn (Hannibal 
x Beckmanit). From G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq. 

Cypripedium Aureoma, Haddon House variety 
(Desdemona X aurea). From Mrs. P. SMITH. 

Odontioda Nada, Beardwood variety. From 
Col. Sir J. RUTHERFORD, Bt. 


CULTURAL CERTIFICATE. 


To Mr. J. Howes, for Odontoglossum eximium 
Northern Star. 


GROUPS. 


J. B. ApAmson, Esq., Blackpool (gr. Mr. J. 
Howes), was awarded a Gold Medal for a group 
of Odontoglossum eximium var. Northern 
Star, O. Cobbiae, O. Thora, Cypripedium 
Revelation, C. Maudiae, C. Vashtii, C. Leeanum 
Gurney Fowler, C. Memoria F. M. Ogilvie 
varieties The King and The Premier, Lycastes 
of the Skinneri section; Odontioda Charles- 
worthii : Xylobium leontoglossa and many other 
good things. Col. Sir J. RUTHERFORD, Bt., 
Blackburn (gr. Mr. J. Lupton), was awarded a 
Silver Medal for a group containing Odonto- 
glossum Queen Alexandra, O. Grand Duke 
Michael, O. ardentissimum var. Johnsonii, 
O. loochristiense var. R. le Doux, Odontioda 
Nada, O. Beardwood var. Colinge and O. Charles- 
worthn. 

A. M. Buxton, Esq., Wilmslow (gr. Mr. 
Pask), staged Cypripedium President Harding, 
C. kurybiades var. Remenham, C. Lady Dillon 
and C. Thompsonii hybrids with Miltonia 
Bleueana. G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq., Southport, 
showed Brasso-Cattleya British Queen var, 
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G. V. Llewelyn and Cypripedium Mrs G.V | 
elyn. Mrs. P. Smiru, Ashton-on-Mersey fe 
Mr. E. W. Thompson), exhibited Cypripedium 
spo Haddon House variety. 
Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND CO. sent Cybrire. 
dium Mrs. Alfred Hanbury, C. Renown, Gdonte. 
glossum Ithone, O. Muralie and Odontioda 
Acis. Mersrs. KEELING AND Sons, Staged 
Cypripediums in variety. 


Obituary, 


James Udale. — Death is taking heavy toll 
of veteran horticulturists, and it is our painful 
duty to record the death of Mr. James Udale, 
who passed away at Droitwich on January 2s. 
Born at Uttoxcter, he was employed at numerous 
important places, such as Oldfield Hall Gardens, 
Uttoxeter; the Barrowash Nurseries, Derby: 
the Garston Vineyards, Liverpool; Worksop 
Manor, and Lilleshall House Gardens, Shrop- 
shire. His first position as gardener was 
with Sigismund Cohen, Esq., at Manchester. 
a shipping merchant, who made a hobby of 
Orchids and imported specimens direct from 
South America. It was while in this position 
that Mr. Udale’s ambition was fired and ere 
long he decided that a much wider knowledge of 
plants was necessary to fit him for more important 
positions. He obtained an appointment at 
Kew, where he eventually became sub-foreman 
of the Orchid department, and acquitted himself 
in other directions. From Kew he went to 
take charge of Sir H. Watson’s gardens at 
Shireclitfe Hall, Sheftield, where he remained for 
eleven years before becoming gardener and clerk 
of the works on the Elford Estate at Tamworth. 
Here he had a fine opportunity, and made the 
most of it, but, unfortunately, his health gave 
way. In 1891 he was appointed Lecturer in 
Horticulture for Worcestershire, and he served 
this county admirably for the rest of his life, 
taking especial interest in the working out of 
trials and tests concerning fruit trees and veget- 
ables. A man of fine presence, great natural 
ability and forceful character, he combined 
a wide horticultural knowledge with the ability 
to demonstrate that knowledge by means of 
lectures and contributions to the press. Over a 
very long period he was a frequent contributor 
to The Gardeners’ Chronicle. Mr. James Udale. 
who was seventy-six years of age, believed 
himself to be a descendant of the famous Dr. 
Uvedale (often spelt Udale) of Enfield, the first 
known cultivator of the Sweet Pea in England, 
and after whom Uvedale’s St. Germain Pear 18 
named. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM Brooms TURNING Brown.—W. T. 
The cause of the Cypripedium blooms ae 
to develop is probably due to one or the Soe 
of the reasons given below, but it is impossiDle 
to give a definite reason from your PA 
Have fumes from the gas stove entered He 
house ? Has the stove gone out, whilst a 
house and the plants were in & een 
condition? A low temperature heavuy 
charged with moisture might be the Oe 
We advise a higher temperature and drie 
conditions in the house; a temperature 
of 50° is not sufficient to develop Cypripedium 
flowers to perfection, especially during au’, 
damp weather. 


GaRDENER’s Waces Durna ILLNESS.—H. Me 
and Wondering. The question really se : 
upon whether the incapacity caused by nes 
illness is permanent or temporary. ae 
manent incapacity in a servant cause ‘ie 
illness justifies the master in treating 


contract of service as at an end; but oT 
porary illness does not put an end to fe 
contract, and the servant is entitled to 


h temporary 


wages during his absence throu i 
` F . t of service 


illness, provided that the contract o 

remains in existence during that oE 

that he is ready and willing to carry ou by 

duties save for the incapacity produced : 

the illness. 

H. — B. i 
R 


Communications Received. — G. 
W. H. M.—S.—W. H. J.—W. C.—J. H. t 
(Thanks for 1/ for R.G.O.F. Box).—H. H. W. 


W. 
W 
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COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, February 1st, 1927. 


We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 


reports. They are furnishe 
Tuesday by tho kindne 
salesmen, who are res 


d to us regularly every 
s8 of several of the principal 
ponsible for the quotations. 


It must be remembered that these quotations do 
not represent the prices on any particular day, 
but only the general average for the week preceding 
The prices depend upon 


the date of our report. 
the quality of the samples, the way in wl 


lich they 


are packed, the supply in the market and the 
demand, and they may fluctuate, not only from 
day to day, but occasionally several times in the 


day.—Eps., 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


s.d. 8. 

Adiantum 

cuneatum 

per doz. ... 10 0 12 
— elegans .. 10 0 15 
Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 
Araucarias, per 

doz. ... .-. 80 0-42 
Asparagus plu- 

moaus ... 12 0-18 
—Sprengerl ... 12 0-18 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-60 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 
—82's ... .. 24 0-380 
—nidus ... 12 0-15 
Azaleas, various, 

48's, each 4 6—7 
— — 60's 


» per 
doz. ... ... 21 0-24 
Cacti, per tray 


—12's, 15's 5 0—7 
Cyclamens, 48's, 
per doz. eee 18 0-21 


d 


> © 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0 
0 
0 


8.d. 8. 

Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 

Cyrtomium . 10 0-25 
Daffodils, 48's, 

per doz. . 15 0-18 
Erica melanthera, 


48's, per doz. 24 0-30 
—60's ” eee 12 0-15 
—72's ,, . 8 0—9 
Hyacinths, 48's, 

3's, per doz. .. 15 0-18 
— 60's, per doz. 10 0-15 
Nephrolepis in 

variety .. 12 0-18 
—32's ... wo. 24 0-36 
Palms, Kentila 30 0-48 
—60's eee ove 15 0-18 
Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 
—large, 60's ... 5 0—6 
—small .. 4 0—5 
——72's, per tray 

of 15's .. 2 6—3 
Tulips, all colours 

on bulbs, per 

doz. ... .. 2 6—3 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. s.d. 


Adiantum deco- 
rum,doz.bun. 18 0-21 
cuneatum, per 


doz. bun. eve 12 0-15 0 
Asparagus plu- 
mosus per 
bun., lo 
trails, 6's 2 6—3 6 
med. sprays 1 6—2 6 
ort .. 0 9—1 8 
~Pprengert.bun. ae 
on sprays — 
med. ` 1 6—2 0 
short 9 0 6—9 0 
Bouvardia,white 
per doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 
Camellias, 12's, 
18'a per box 3 0—3 6 
Carnations per 
doz. hlooms 8 6—5 0 
Chrysanthemums, 
white,per doz. 6 0—8 0 
—white, per doz. 
bun. ... 48 0-60 0 
Croton leaves, 
per doz. ... 19—26 
Daffodils, Golden 
Spur, per doz. 
bun.... k 0 0-15 0 
—King A 3 
r doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
ir Watkin, 
per doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 
—Victoria, per 
doz. bun. ., 15 0-18 0 
Fern, French, 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 
a, white, 
perdoz. bun. 4 0—4 6 
—special, long 12 0-18 0 
French Flowers — 
—Acacia (Mimosa), 
per doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 
—Anbemones, mixed 
doz. bun. 21 0-24 0 
—~ — double pink 
Oz. bun. 6 0—6 0 
—Myrtle green 
r doz. bun. 1 6—2 0 
—Narcissus 
Paper White 
per doz. bun. 4 0—4 6 
—Narcissus Sole 
d Or, per doz. 
A aes .. 4 0—46 
—Ranunculus — 
—double scarlet 8 0—9 0 
—yellow ... 18 0-24 0 
—Violets,P 
rbun ... 4 0—46 
“—USCUB, green, 
per pad ... 6 0—8 0 
—ioses, Safrano, 
24's, per packet 3 0—3 6 
Heather, white, 
per doz. bun, 6 0—9 0 


Violets... wee 


d. 
0 


0 


0 
0 


SC OSOS oo co 


8. d. s.d. 


Hyacinths, white, 
large, doz. bun., 
8 


... 15 0-18 
Iris tingitana, per 
doz. blooms... 8 0—9 
Lilac, white, per 
doz. stems... 6 0—9 
—mauve, per doz. 
sprays .. 8 0—9 
Lilium longi- 
florum, long, 
per doz. 8 0—9 
—speciosum 
rubrum, long, 
erd Oz. 
looms 5 0—6 
—sehort, doz. 
blooms 4 0—4 
Lily-of-the-Valley, 
per doz. bun. 24 0-30 
Narcissus Soleil 
d’Or, per doz. 
bun. ... .. 6 0—9 
—Grand Primo, 
per doz. bun. 6 0—7 
—ornatus, per 
doz. bun. =... 12 0-15 
Orchids,per doz. 
—Cattleyas .., 24 0-36 
—Cypripediums 
er doz. 
looms : 6 0—8 
Prunus triloba, 
per doz sprays 3 6—4 
Richardias 
(Arums), per 
doz. blooms . 10 0-12 
Roses, per doz. 
blooms — 
—Madame 
Butterfly 10 0-15 
Smilax, per doz. 
trails eon 4 0—5 
Snowdrops, per 
doz. bun. ... 3 0—5 
Tulips, per doz. 3 0—4 
—single white 18 0-30 
— ~—yellow . 24 0-30 
— —ascarlet ... 24 0-30 
— —pink .. 80 0-36 
—terra-cotta, per 
doz. bun. ... 24 0-30 
—M urillo, per doz. 
bun... .., 24 030 
—mauve doz. 
in. 87 O80 
—Couronne d’Or, 
er doz. bun. 27 0-30 
—Prince of Aus- 
tria, per doz. 
bun. ... ... 24 030 
8 0—5 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


REMARKS.—Daffodils, Narcissus Solel) d'Or and Tulips 
are more p entitu and gradually improving in quality. 


A better ge 


ection of Tulips is ou offer aud the varieties now 


T. 


— a i 


MARKETS. 


include double-red and double white. Increased supplies 
of Narcissus ornatus are expected this week, and prices 
for this useful flower will probably become lower during 
the next few days. Prices of RKichardias (Arums) and 
Lilium longiflorum have remained firm during the past 
week, but to-day were easier again. Snowdrops and 
Violets are arriving in large quantities, also some special 
long-stemmed Freesias from home-growers, Larger 
consignments of Daffodils, white and yellow Narcissus, 
Violets, Freesias and Anemones are being sent from the 
Channel Islands. Business in French tlowera is more 
brisk and prices are generally easier. Acacia (Mimosa), 
Anemones, Marizolds, yellow Marguerites and Violets 
are plentiful. The newest subjects in this department 
are Narcissus Grand Monarque and Gloriosa, also a few 
baskets of double white Stock. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


R.d. s.d. s.d. 8.d. 
Apples, American — Cape Fruit— 
—Albemarle ... 25 0-30 0 Pens .. 5 012 6 
~—Oreyon New- ~—Plums, Beauty 6 0—8 0 
town .. 11 0-13 0 | —Formosa .. 6 0—80 
— — Winesap 12 0-14 0 | —Wickson . 5 0-70 
—Callfornian New- — — Santa Rosa 5 6—8 0 
town ... — 10 86 Grape Fruit — 
—York Imperial 22 0-26 0 —Hondurag ... — 240 
—Nova Scotian — pe Haia 30 2 A 
—Jamaica ay | 
—Fallawater ... 20 0-25 0 Grapes, English — 
— Russet .. 25 0-28 0 —Colmar oe 3 0—4 6 
—Kings per — Alicante oo. 3 0—4 0 
barrel... ... 20 0-25 0 | —Belgian 2 6—3 3 
—Stark, per Lemons, Messina, 
barrel ... 18 0-24 0 ahaa ied T e q 
—boxes - 
—Others . 18 0-20 0 —Murcla 14 0-18 0 
British Columbian — Oranges — 
—JOnathan . 12 0-14 0 | —Jaffa, percase — 18 0 
—Delicious ... 12 0-14 0 So ornan T 
Nave KS — 37 
—Rome Beauty 120-140 | _ Denia 20 0-25 0 
—Newtown . 12 0-14 0 | —Murcla ... 18 0-24 0 
Apples, English — Pears — 
—Newton Won- —Californian 
der... .. 10 0-16 0 —BurréD'Anjou — 22 6 
Seedling `... 12 0-21 0 Me oy see tar ee 
—Winter Nelis, 
Bananas .. 15 0-23 0 case... ... 25 0-26 0 
Brazils, per cwt. — 75 0 Pines, case ... 24 0-40 0 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 
8. d. 8. d. l i 
Asparagus, Devon 4 0-10 0 | Onions— 8. d. s. d. 


Beans Popes 8 0—9 0 | Valencia ... 10 0-11 0 
—Special ... 60-100 | Parsnips, per 
T e 3 0—4 0 cwt. .. 4 6—5 6 
eans, eira — ms 
—Fincst ... . 10 0-15 0 eons Edward 
—Others .. 6 0—8 0 o AR £9,10 £10 
Beets, per cwt, 5 0—6 0 —others. ton 7 "g6'£7/10 
Belgian Chicory, : see 
per lb. ... 0 34—0 4 Potatos, New— 
Cabbage, per —Azores, case 25 0-30 0 
doz. ... .. 2 0—2 6 | —Canarles, case 18 v-20 0 


Carrots, per 

i-bag -. 4 0—6 0 
Cauliflowers — 
—English, doz. 8 0—4 6 


Radishes, per doz. 2 0—2 6 


Rhubarb, forced, 
per doz. .. 1 9—23 


Celery fan” D60 | Savovs, perdoz, 19—23 
Cucumbers, each 3 0—5 0 | — per tally 8 0-12 0 
French Endive, Seakale per 

per doz. ... 2 0—3 0 a 2 0—3 0 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0—2 6 puünnet 
Lettuce round,, Sprouts, Brussels 

per doz. 7 1 0—2 6 per 4-bag . 2 0—4 6 
Mint. forced, 

per doz. ... 6 0-12 0 | Tomatos— 
Mushrooms —Canary Island 18 0-25 0 
—cups .. 2 6—3 0 
—Broilers ... 1 6—2 0 Turnips, per cwt. 4 0—5 0 


REMARKS.-~Business has not been particularly brisk 
during the week, but probably no worse than usual for 
the season of the year. Increasing shipments of Peaches 
and Plums from South Africa have been received: the fruit. 
being in excellent condition has sold well. The Apple 
market is quiet, and even the demand for best home-grown 
Bramley’s Seedling is less keen, the comparatively high 
prices, no doubt, being responsible. English and Belgian 
Grapes are selling well, due to the large amount of illness 
in the country. There is an active demand for good 
Oranges, and Lemons are a steady trade. Cucumbers 
have reached an exorbitant price, probably because 
supplics are very small. Tomatos from the Canary 
Islands are selling freely. Forced vegetables show very 
little fluctuation in value. Beans are selling at the highest 
prices realised for some years past. Guernsey new Potatos 
are a fair business, and new Potatos from the Canary 
Islands and Azores are a moderate trade. Forced Rhubarb 
is plentiful and cheap. Green vegetables remain a steady 
trade. Salads are abundant but not particularly cheap. 
Trade in old Potatos continues to be good with an active 


demand for best sorts. 


GLASGOW, 

i during the past week was restricted to an 
E lere by a succession of violent storms which 
reached their height on Friday arternoon, when the velocity 
of the wind recorded at Coats Observatory was 102 miles per 
hour. In the fruit market no quotable change in prices 
occurred, but Apples and Oranges were fairly plentiful ug 
cheap. The cold weather has affected the consumption O 
these and other fruits, more particularly Grape poni eei 
sequently keen buyers generally succeeded in obtaining 


sinall concessions. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Xi. 


No particular feature developed in the cut flower section’ 
Supplies were about normal for the time of the year 
and just satisfled trade demands, consequently price 


William Pitt, 2j- to 2/6 (6's); 
Lucretia, 1/9; - Rose Tendre, 1/6; 
1/3 to 1/6; Couronne d’Or, 1/2 to 1/4; Tea Rose, 1/3, 
Ibis, Flamingo and Murillo, 1/- to 1/3; William Copland: 
9d. to 1/3; La Reine, 10d, to 1/2; and Yellow Prince, 
2;6 for 12’s, 

Prices of Narcissi remained firm at 7/~per dozen bunches, 
while those of Daffodils were steady at 2/- to 2/6 per dozen 
for King Alfred, and 10d. to 1/~ for Golden Spur. White 
Hyacinths averaged 8d. per bunch (3's). Chrysanthe- 
mums were represented by Favourite at 10d. to 1/6, and 
Heston White at 8d. to Od. Carnations were worth 
3/6 per dozen. Violets realised 2/—-; Lilac, 1/6; Snowdrops 
3/-; Lily-of-the-Valloy, 1/9: an Asparagus, 1/3 to 1/6. 


TRADE NOTE. 


Many years have passed since we drew the 
attention of certain enthusiastic allotment- 
holders to the fact that a box twelve inches 
square, when filled with soil, gave 144 square 
inches of surface, and if one seed were sown in 
each square inch it would be more likely to 
develop into a healthy seedling than if seeds 
were sown broadcast over a similar surface. 
In later years the T. P. Seed Box Co. have gone 
“one better"? by providing individual cartons 
for the seeds of Sweet Peas, etc., and all so 
arranged that forty-eight fit into a hinged box 
that is handy for removal as needed, from green- 
house to frame, and particularly handy at 
planting time, since each seedling may be 
transplanted without disturbing its neighbours, 
while the prepared carton will by that time be 
easily removable without harming the roots. 
For small seeds and seedlings cartons or 
“raisers ° one-and-three-eighths-inch across and 
four-and-a-half inches deep, are made, while 
for larger subjects there are “ raisers ” measuring 
three inches square by four-and-a-half inches 
deep, a dozen fitting into a neat box. Amateurs 
especially, will appreciate the advantages of 
the T. P. Seed Raisers, as their use removes 
the need of “ pricking out ” the small seedlings. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. E. A. Norris, late of Moor Park, and previously at 
Dany Park, Fairfield, Northleigh, and Woodleigh, 
Bradford-on-A von Wiltshire, as gardener to FRED 
H. REEVES, Esq., Bearnett House, Penn, near Wolver- 
hampton. (Thanks for 3/- for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDs.). 


Mr. G. Woods, for the past three years second gardener 
at Rougham Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, as gardener 
to Major ASHLEY DoDD, Otley House, Otley, near 
Ipswich. (Thanks for 1/6 for R.G.O.F. Box.— EDs.) 


CATALOQUES RECEIVED. 


Seeds. 
FINCH AND FLEMING, LTD., Soar Lane Mills, Leicester. 
STORRIE AND STORRIE, Glencarse, Perthshire. 
E. J. REDGROVE AND Son, Floral Nurseries, Borough 


Green, Kent. 
ANDREW IRELAND AND HITCHCOCK, Marks Tey, Essex. 


CARTER AND HOWARD, Kingston Road, Raynes Park.— 


Horticultural buildings, 
BARR AND Sons, 11, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.— 


Bulbs and tubers. 
CLIBRANS, LTD., Altrincham.—Cyclamen ; Trees, shrubs, 


fruits, ete. 
V. D. CLEMENTS AND CoO., 80, Lathom Road, East Ham, 


E.6.—Gladioli, Begonias, spring bulbs and plants, 


etc. 
Foreign. 
L. FrRaARD, 20, rue de la Pepiniére, Paris.—Seeds and 


plants. F . 
PETER HENDERSON AND Co., 35, Cortlandt Street, New 


York.—Seeds. ; 
HILL FLORAL PRopwuctTs Co., Richmond, Indiana.— 


Roses and Chrysanthemums. 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 


behind your advertisements, they 
| will pay, and pay handsomely, what- 
ever the initial outlay may be. 


— 
pS ee 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 


TABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
A ie in or as a top-dreesing,for Kitchen Garden 


For digging 
rders. -» 16/-; 9/-; 
oF 6l-; irata SP ae Au Cardage i Bald. 
VINE BORDER COMPOUND 


es. Coarse, for New Borders. 
Old Borders. 


ut damaging the roota, and 
j-cwt. Vine Border Compound with each 
good fibrous loam. 


CHARCOAL. 
Best Wood Charcoal, in sticks, 8/- bush., 14/6 6-bush. 


sack. 
Fine Dust Charcoal, 3/- bush., 14/6 5-bush. sack. 
ea, Carriage paid. 


Bags inclu 

PURE HORTICULTURAL BONE MEAL: 
For Vine Border: n Foring and General Horticul- 
Best English Bone-meal, 17/6 per cwt., £17 per ton. 
1°, 4° and 3” Bones, 18/- cwt., £17 10s. ton, carr. pd, 
These bones are prepared gt Bs special rocess. 
all the fatty insoluble matter being extracted which 
renders the bones more soluble without destroying 
the nitrogenous matter. Analysis: 44/5% Ammonia; 
45/50% Phosphates. 


NEW HESSIAN MATS. 
oft. x 4ft. Gin., 3/- each; 35/- dozen; carr. paid. 


NEW RUSSIAN MATS. 
Light, 17/6 per dozen, carriage paid. 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 
X 


X CONSERVATORIES 


PIT FRAMES 


GREENHOUSES 


COLD FRAMES 
SUPPLIED. ERECTED AND PAINTED 


—G L A Z I N G— 
REPAIRS AT LOWEST PRICES 


F „WILLIAMS & CO ENIE : 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD., 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


COWAN & CO. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1997, 


—— — a amcaaaiaŘŮĖŐ— MMM 


BLACK CURRANT 


wers. EDINA is the best for s 
finest and largest fruit, best delin eo 
regular cropping, and most resistant to big 
bud. For over 25 years my stock hag always 
been and is entirely free from big bud. 
Raised and now offered ly: 
THOMAS A. SCARLETT 
22 & 23, Market St., Edinburgh (Estab. 1841). 
Extra fine selected 3-year-old bushes at the 
moderate price of 2/6 for 12; 25 or more 2d. 
each ; 100 or more 14/— per 100; 1 000 or more, 
£6 per 1,000. Free on rail, packages free. 
Prices of Scotch-grown Seed Potatoes, etc., on 
Sample cwt. Consul, 1}” to 2}’, 
20/6. Epicure, £5 10s. per ton. apres Wy 
Express, £7 108 per ton, etc., sacks included. 


application. 


AUSTIN’S  Quistocks are grown and specialy 
SCOTCH 2220 fail to produce frst-clas 
SEED dins Aman Rose Imme 
POTATOES Epress, Witch Hil Early, Aly, 


Great Scot, King George, Abund- 
ance, Arran Chief, Kerr’s Pink, King Edward, Majestic, 
Tinwald Perfection, Arran Council, Vernon, Epicure, 
Bisbop, Field Marshal, Golden Marvel, and Roderick Dhu. 


' Catalogues free. 
AUSTIN & McASLAN 


The Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 
89 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 
ree e e e A E e a a e 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 


is the most profitable crop for large or small 


Heavy, 21/- per dozen, carriage paid. re AA q 
GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. ORCHID OWERS Lay } 
GR Peik l 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horti- ee : 
cultural Sundries. Free on application. AND EXPORTERS Greenhouses t Poultry Houses Hata from 
ND £3 2 
WILLIS Bros. (HABPENDER) Ltd. OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 Mane ay SS ass nails and Poultry 


Garages, 
Appliances of every d 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 ; 
T. BATH & OO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C 


HARPENDEN, 
Telegrams and Cables —“ Odontogiot, Winchmore, London” 


HERTS. 


JX 
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RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE 


By F. KINGDON WARD. 


ks 
Iad 


E) 


4 


PRICE - 3s. 


9d. - POST FREE. 


fascinating work, published in 1926, has already proved exceedingly 
popular, and is rapidly commending itself to the gardening public, 
many of whose members are finding how much easier is the cultiva- 
tion of these delightful flowering shrubs than they had imagined. 
There are very few gardens where they will not grow and flourish 
with ordinary, common-sense treatment, and their glorious blossoms 
: are a perpetual feast to the eye. Capt. Kingdon Ward writes with 
authority, for he knows his subject at first hand, having had seven 
or eight years’ experience of travelling in China and Tibet, where 
he discovered a number of new Rhododendron species. 


[m 


Send for a copy to-day, to: 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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WANTED, SINGLE-HANDED 
; DENER, well- 


o COC, 


FEBRUARY 5, 1927. THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. xiii. 
(GARDENER, Handyman, SINGLE. TRADE. | 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 1s. Jor every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18., over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 


advertisement, including our own address. 
Advertisers desiring 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to advertisers of vacant 
situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 

When addressing Box numbers, it is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the boz. 


EE es 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 
—_—_ OOOO 
CITY OF MANCHESTER. 


ne, aa 


BAGULEY SANATORIUM (333 beda), 
Near Altrincham, Cheshire. 


HEAD GARDENER. 


THE Public Health Committee require the 

services of a WORKING HEAD GARDENER 
for the rounds, 
flowers, plants, etc.), and kitchen garden, at the above 
Institution. 


Candidates must be married, and not more than 40 
ran of age, and preference will be given to ex-Service- 

en. 

Applications, with ois of three recent testimonials, 
to be sent to the Medical Officer of Health, Civic Buildings, 


1, Mount Street, Manchester, on or before the 19th Feb- 
yuary, 1927, 


Canvassing in any form, oral or written, direct or indirect, 
is strictly prohibited. 


The person appointed will be required to be medically 
examined, and to contribute to the Corporation Super- 
annuation Fund. 


P. M. HEATH, 
Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, 
Manchester, 
27th January, 1927. 


a 
PRIVATE 


a 


EAD GARDENER wanted (3 kept), Hadley 
Wood district. Attractive flat with bath, etc. No 
children. £3 weekly.—Write, Z., c/o Streets, 6, Grace- 
church Street, E.C.3. 


ORKING HEAD GARDENER wanted 


(Surrey). Only those experienced as head need 
apply. 4 in all. Married, abstainer, good organiser 
not over 388. Modern cottage. State wages, persona 


references only, to A cas 
Street, E.0.4.” Box G. 1040, c/o Dawson’s, 118, Cannon 


ee a aA 


(jARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, to take 
i charge of garden, must be good with flowers, 
nside and Out. Southport. State references, wages.— 


w a J., Box 18, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


GAR- 
tiained, able to run electric light 
single man; wages £2. State age, 
of references.—J. E. THOROLD, 
arm, Ogbourne St. George, Marlborough. 


prot supervision ; 
ence, copi 
Rectory F, re 


their advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 


HANDED; married, no family ; furnished rooms 
provided ; Vegetables, roots, pastures; cob kept. State 
Wages, experience.—TOKCROFT, Westerham, Kent. 


WANTED, thoroughly experienced man as 

y SECOND (chiefly Inside), good worker with inter- 
cst in work essential; single, age about 26.—Apply, 
W. TURNER, The Hill Gardens, Bromley, Kent 


ee, 


WANTED, SECOND GARDENER, good 


experience Inside and Out ; comfortable lodgings. 
—Write, stating experience, wages, to HULBERT, 
Compton Beauchamp, Shrivenham, Berks. 


ees 


ANTED, in a beautiful part of the South 


of France, a married man, a thoroughly capable 
FOREMAN under head gardener, able to take super- 
Vision. Must have a sound knowledge of fruit and flower 


cultivation.—A ply, with full particulars and qualifica- 
tlons, to STUART LOW CO., Bush Hill Park, Middlesex. 


War TED, Inside FOREMAN, experienced 

fruit. plants and decorating ; 3 inside - Wages £2, 
bothy, ete. —Copies of references to G., HEDGER, Maristow 
Gardens, Roborough, South Devon. 


WANTED, a married Inside FOREMAN ` 

with good experience in plants, including Carnations, 
not a long distance from Lancashire ; also JOURNEY- 
MEN, ages 21 to 24.—State full particulars to DICKSON 
& ROBINSON, The King’s Seedsmen, Manchester, 


WANTED, LEADING HAND for kitchen 

garden ; preference to man with some knowledge 
at exhibition work.—State age, wages and full particulars, 
to W. TURNHAM, Greenlands, Henley-on-Thames. 


ANTED, experienced MAN for pleasure 

grounds, able to use scythe; also MA Inside, 

with good knowledge of fruit and plant gta A 

with full particulars, to WELLS, The Elins, Spa 8 
Road, Hampstead Heath. 


WANTED, experienced married MAN for 

pleasure grounds, age 28-30, able to tako duty ; 
good cottage ; wages 35/-, duty extra.—Write, giving full 
articulars of experience, to A. M., Box 17, 5, Tavistock 
Sire. Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, experienced young MAN for 

tock garden, good knowledge of al pines essential ; 

wages £2, without bothy.—Apply stating age, particulars 

of experience, to W. WATTS, The Gardens, Watlards 
House, Scaynes Hill, Haywards Heath, Sussex, 


ANTED, good FIRST JOURNEYMAN 

for fruit houses, Chrysanths., etc.; must be well 
recommended ; 34/- per week, duty and overtime extra. — 
H. I.J., Box 15, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OURNEYMAN for Inside, wanted, age about 
22; bothy.—Apply S. VOSS, Kedleston, Derby. 


ANTED, young JOURNEYMAN, Inside, 
under foreman; duty paid, no bothy, but good 
lodgings at hand.—Apply, stating age and wages required, 
to GRASS, Hamels Park Gardens, Buntingford, Herts. 


for bedding plants, "Mums, ete. ; wages 30/-, 
duty extra, no bothy.—H. CUNNINGHAM, The Gardens, 
Bishops Hall, near Romford, Essex. 


We young JOURNEYMAN, Inside, 


ANTED, young MAN for Outside ; Zoe 
bothy ; 30/-, veg., .etc.—Apply. refs, J. E. 
WATERS, Barnacie Lodge Gardens, Garstang, Lancs. 


VV ah? IMPROVER for the houses, 
able to take duty; wages 23/~ and bothy.—A. 
GIBSON, Headington Hill Hall Gardens, Oxford. 


ANTED, a young man as GARDENER 


and HANDYMAN for small garden: smal] 
greenhouse ; comfortable home for same.—Apply, HAM- 
MOND, Durstham, Granville Road, Sidcup, 


e 


. Kor HAND wanted ; 


WANTED, first-class WORKING FORE. 

MAN to manage a medium-sized nursery (all 
glass), Hampton district, where cut flowers are grown 
chietly.—Apply, stating height, age and experience, 
also wages required. —$. A. W., Box 14, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


a 
WANTED, FOREMAN for market nursery, 


Pa a rence] = Toms., Cues., ‘Mums, etc. ; 
articulars, experience, age and wages required.— 
DOI & Caistor, Lincoln, i 


a, 


ANDSCAPE FOREMAN wanted for laying 

out, with knowledge of planting, walling and paving. 

—Apply, LAN DSCAPE, Box 25, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


FOREMAN wanted for laying out sports 
grounds. Must have good knowledge of ground- 
work.—Apply, X. Y. Z., Box 24, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


ANTED, FOREMAN for seed Potato 

Warehouse, must b> good organiser, able to control 

labour, and have good knowledge of different varieties 

of Potatoes.—Apply, by letter, marked “ Applicant,” 

stating experience and wages required.—ISAAC POAD 
& SONS, LTD., Walmgate, York. 


WANTED, SUB-FOREMAN for our Conifer 

department. Please state e, wages required, 
and send copies of references. Applications treated in 
strict confidence.—JOHN WATER R, SONS & CRISP, 
LIMITED, Bagshot, Surrey. 


WANTED, experienced GARDENER, plass 

and open, to take over small garden and run 

for market produce independently of owner. Cottage, 

south coast; good market.—Apply, giving refs., to 

MARREL Box 13, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
C2, 


permanent job for 
Give 


first-class, all-round man, well up in Roses. 
SON, 


full particulars and wages required. -SALE & 
Nurseryman, Wokingham. 


ANTED, young MAN for soft-wood, 

seedlings in Boxes, Dahlias, etc.;  abstainer 

preferred. —Apply, stating experience and wages required, 
SAVAGE'S, Nuner en. East Hann. 


UCUMBER IMPROVER wanted immedi- 
ately; state age and wages required.—C, R. B., 
Box 16, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EEDSMAN with thorough knowledge veget- 
S able, flower and farm seeds, Potatoes, bulbs, sundries, 
etc., testing, dispatching and retail dept. Good oppor- 
tunity for young man with enterprise.— Write all particulars 
age and expericnce, GOULDS, LTD., Seedsmen, Loughton. 


ANTED, OLERK with experience of usual 
clerical work ap ranog ae a pee pant 

urse luding invoicing. age, ex ; 
aara ote oe, Yo Z., Box 6, 6, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


ADY FLORIST wanted. Apply by letter, 
stating age, experience and salary Tequired, to 
I. L., 83, Sydenham Road, London, 8.E.26. 


LAY FLORIST required, must be first-class 
t all floral designs.—Full particulars as to age, 
experience: salary, when disengaged, etc., to BARNWELL 


BROS., Florists, Worthing. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this specified rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 18. over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before an advertisement, it is useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
Sener ence the memory may tess: ler brought 
to mna. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom, If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion ia required ; 
but in case of any doubt as to the classifica. 
tion the name of the section (such as “ Situations 
Wanted, Trade’’) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any vartation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or recetpt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
Td. is added to the correct amount, a copy of the 


paper containing the advertisement will be sent 


post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or tf received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but if fully paid tt will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
tn the meantime. 


PRIVATE. 


ENTLEMAN - PROFESSIONAL, Fellow 

Royal Horticultural Society (widower, no children), 

seeks post as HEAD GARDENER, where three or more 

kept ; highest reference last employer.—Write, CAPTAIN 

SAUN DERS, c/o Stagg, Denville Club, 4th Avenue, 
Havant. 


EQUIRED, situation as HEAD of about 

4; north or midlands preferred ; well recommended 

and excellent references ; at liberty first week in March ; 

(from Preston); married when suited.—SANDHAM, 
Greerlands Gardens, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 


R S. PEIRSE DUNCOMBE, Esq., Copgrove 
e Broadway, Worcester, highly recommends his late 
Brother’s Gardener, W. WYATT, as HEAD of 3 or more ; 
life experience in all branches, 13 years head in present 
situation ; electric light; bees ; age 43 married, no family. 
—H. EVANS, Agent, Norton Hall, Whittington, Worcester. 


ADY wishes to recommend her GARDENER, 
L HEAD, highly etfticient in all branches of horticul- 
ture : six years here, with satisfaction ; age 42, one child. — 
W. 8. C., Box 20, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


ama a 


EAD GARDENER, experienced cultivation 
choice fruits. flowers, vegetables, early and late 
forcing, goneral management of garden ; previously Lyme, 
Weston Parks.—MOORE, Haylane Farm, Foston, Derby. 


i tee LADY BATTERSEA wishes to recom- 

mend C. BRIARS, HEAD GARDENER to the late 
Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke; thoroughly capable and com- 
petent. —C. BRIARS, Hamble Clitf, Netley. 


gerne ky HEAD, 30 years’ experience, 
highly efficient in all branches.—-G. L. P., Box 5 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Gard.u, W.C.2. 


HFA GARDENER, highly recommended, 
young, modern, leaving no lault.—P. G. L., Box 8, 
5, Tavistock Strect, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD of two, excellent 
rets,, Hie experience vines, Peaches, Chrys., Cars., 
herbaceous and alpines: age 31, married when suited.— 
P. NOBBS, Gardens, Middleneade, Stoughton Drive, S. 
Leicester. 


He GARDENER, life experience, where 

two o1 three kept ; good grower; married, no chil- 
dren; age 46, well recommended.—GURNEY, 27, Hope 
Street, Lincoln. 


(FA TDENER, HEAD, life experience, vines, 

Peaches, Melons, Carnations, Chiysanthemuma, 
stove and greenhouse plants, kitchen garden and pleasure 
grounds; age 51.--GAKRDENER, Box 10, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


paa 


QTR RICHARD PAGET highly recommends 
kK? his late HEAD GARDENER, who was with him 
over 20 years ; practical and reliable ; married, no children. 
—HUNTLEY, Melchbourne Park Gardens, Sharnbrook, 
Bedfordshire. 


HEAD GARDENER, where several are kept, 

desires change to similar position in home counties ; 
life experience all branches ; capable organiser and manager 
Four years present ; age 36, married, one child; excellent 
references for ability and character.—P. H. J .„ Box 101, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


R. DELEME RADCLIFFE, Hitchin Priory, 

recommends his second gardener as HEAD, where 

one or more are kept; life experience, trustworthy and 

Teliable; age 36; excellent references. State wage, 

with cottage.—F, WELLSTED, The Priory Gardens, 
Hitchin, Herts. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
re-engagement, thoroughly experienced in all 
branches, including reconstruction, hard courts., and electric 
light; age 42, married, one child age 7.—F. BOOKER, 
lvy Cottage, Paley Street, White Waltham, near Maiden- 
head, Berks. 


(3 PENER, HEAD WORKING of several, 
Ou 


experienced fruit, flowers, vegetables, Inside and 

t: ave 44, married, no family ; 5 years present ; excel- 

lent references; midland counties preferred.—GRAP ES, 
Box 9, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


(FOTP ENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 


post, thoroughly competent all branches; life 
experience, excellent refs.; midlands preferred.—K. L 
Box 7, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


AJOR GEOFFREY LUBBOCK highly 
VE recommends W, TURNER ag HEAD WORKING 
Renee piers meek 3 are kept; life experience, 
nside an ul, age 35, married when suited. —A ly, 
TURNER, 13, Newtown, Heytesbury, Wilts. ve 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 
I re-chgagement ; life experience all branches, 
including rock and water; 6 years present: excellent 
references ; disengaged ; married, 38.—MOR RIS, Stewton 


House Gardens, Louth, Lines, 


seeks 


GOG DENNER: HEAD WORKING, life ex- 

perience all branches, excellent references ; 7 years 
present; age 37.—LANE, The Gardens, Great House, 
Godalming. 


(GARDENER, HEAD WORKING, age 35, 

aoe oo ae a by present 
employ: r.— B. M L, Cedars ttage, S ane 
Sutton Coldfield. EE ween) Svea 


Goes highly recommends his head 
T Gardener as HEAD WORKING, where several 
are kept , most trust worthy and reliable ; life experience.— 
Apply, F. DANIELS, Sparshott Manor, Winchester. 


> 


FEBRUARY 5, 1927. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life er- 

perience, Inside and Out, including Orchids ; over 

18 voars a8 Head ; age 49, married, no family ; disengaged. 
a | H. SHIRLEY, Llandegai, Bangor, N. Wales. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, thor- 
G oughly experienced in all branches ; been in last 
service fifteen years in charge of a well-kept garden: 
highly recommended ; left through death of employer.— 
H. BLAKEWAY, Bromham, near Bedford. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 

situation; life's practical experience, Inside and 

Out; 14 years head.—JOHN PRICE, Oatlands, Henfield, 
Sussex. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, exper. 
G fenced all branches gained in good establishments; 
disengaged ; wife would help in house or assist with 
poultry. ARTHUR, 62, Ebbisham Road, Epsom. 
C W. GORDON, Esq., highly recommends 

e his gardener as HEAD WORKING GARDENER; 
life experienced, 7 years head ; keen, trustworthy, obliging: 


married, age 38; leaving own wish; at liberty when suited 
—Apply, BRAGGER, Boveridge Park, Salisbury, W ilts 
N a a er as 


(GARDENER, HEAD WORKING, practica! 

life experience, 15 years head, good ref. b married: 
age 40; present Surrey. Stute wages. — L. D. B., Box 1% 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


HE Hon. Margaret Wyndham highly recom- 

mends her HEAD WORKING GARDENER of 

3, or good SINGLE-HANDED; life experience in all 

branches; married, 42, 3 children; 5 years present; 

excellent references.—W. PENFOLD, Hazelhatch Gardens, 
Gomshall, Surrey. 


n Oe 


ADY MARY MEYNELL highly recom- 
mends T. CLARE as HEAD WORKING, white 
several are kept; north-countryman; age 42, married, 
1 boy age 5. Also the FOREMAN, if deshied ; life exper- 
jence in all branches; Orchids, Carnations, successful 
exhibitor of Chrysanthemums in the north and midlands. 
Delicate and hardy fruits and vegetables, etc, Last 
situation 15} years, leaving through death. At liberty 
when suited; leaving through estate for sale. ieee 
references, —Particulars to CLARE, Burcote Broo 
Gardens, Abingdon, Berka. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING or good 

SECOND, excellent references from first-class 

establishments ; age 32, marrigd.—H. DAY, Beechmont, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 


(GARDENER, HEAD WORKING or good 
FOREMAN'S place; over 20 years’ experience 

gained in good establishments; single ; bothy or lodgings 

aa , oo references. —MARLOW, 12, Church Street, 
etchley. 


(GENTLEMAN wishes to strongly recommend 

bis Scotch GARDENER ; very able and expert a’ 
man in every department.—A. B. C., Box 4, 5, Tavistoc 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


( VARDENER, experienced, excellent i 
seeks situation, with cottage ; married, two children. 
—Apply, M., 28, Upper Gloucester Place, N.W.1. 


ME; SOWAN highly recommends GAR: 
DENER, SINGLE-HANDED or HEAD v ae 
ING; ave 49, single; experienced Inside and Out ; P ae 
state wages. GRIFFITHS, Dolly Bungalow, Birching 
on-Sea, Kent. 
Ot gta ete ee 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 

wise; married, age 35, one child ; good ag eta 

Inside and Outside. —H. G. S., Box 3, 5, Tavistock Stree’, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


(aon Ener. SINGLE-HANDED or wi 
help.—Mr. W. E. Hewitt wishes to recommene 
H. CLARK as above; lite experience, single, age *™ 
The Gardens, Parkwood, Heuley-on-Thames. 


ARDENER, single, age 24, a8 SINGLE: 
wa HANDED, yari Part one ar woot ae counties 
e experience all round, first class refs. : ad, 
referred; interview.—H. EBSWORTH, Court Hoa 

raufield, Bletchley. 


See 


ith 

ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, iis 

help, seeks situation; 11 years sre 

married, age 25 NORMAN RICE, Southernhay, oa 
river, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


es ae ea 
\ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other: 


s . arrie ? 
wise, requires situation; life ex ne irownsent. 
no family; good references.—GARRABD, 


Buxton, Norwich. 


x vos 
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GFT SECOND, in good estab- 
lishment.—Mr. Page, Moreton Paddox Gardens. 
Warwick, recommends R. NEAL, age 28, married when 
suited; thorough practical experience, Inside and Out: 
excellent references, includes 3 years Tewin Water. Please 
state Wages. 


ARDENER seeks situation, SINGLE- 
HANDED or UNDER: experienced pleasure 
grounds, kitchen garden ; used to motor-mower ; wife 
good cook ; good refs. ; age 40.—Apply, JAMES LANG- 
RIDGE, 5, Windsor Road, Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 


ECOND GARDENER seeks situation, Inside 

or Inside and Out; age 26, married when suited ; 

11 years’ experience ; good references. —TANTON, 
c/o Mrs. Norley, Ridge Vale, Farnham Common, Bucks. 


ARDENER seeks situation as SECOND, 

Inside and Out, or SINGLE-HANDED; married, 

good references. —Apply, HENTALL, Hemstead Gardens, 
Benenden, Kent. 


ARDENER, UNDER or SINGLE - 

HANDED, midlands; age 28, strong, active; 

11 years’ experience, Inside, Outside ; married, cottage. -— 
HAWKINS, Hathern, Loughborough. 


OREMAN (Inside), life experience in fruit 

and plant growing; highest references; married, 

age 32; home counties preferred. —ADVERTISER, 
Box 11, 6, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


R. S. T. FURNELL, Holywell Park Gardens, 

Wrotham, Kent, highly recommends W. BURNETT 

as picaaire ground FOREMAN; age 29, married when 
suited. 


OREMAN, life experience Inside, Grapes, 
Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, Carnations, Chrysan- 
themums, etc.; competent, trustworthy and well recom- 
mended; single.—-H. J. GRIFFIN, c/o Mrs. Cox, 55, 
Sussex Place, Slough, Bucks. 


FOREMAN, Inside, thoroughly experienced 


in fruit and plants, Chrysanthemuins and Carnations 
and general inside work, gained in first-class establish- 
ments; well recommended, age 31.—COX, Heathlands 
Gardens, Wokingham, Berks. 


R. S. ASHBEE, Berkeley Castle Gardens, 
Glos., highly recommends S. PETTITT as 
LEADING HAND, Outside, or SINGLE-HANDED ; 
married, age 34; wide experience, good establishments.— 
Apply, as above. 


OUNG GARDENER, age 24, single, seeks 
situation; life experience, good knowledge of 
heibaceous plants, kitchen garden produce; disengaged 
when suited.—R. FRANCIS, Ashton Court Gardens, 
Bower Ashton, Bristol. 


NDER-GARDENER, 25, 8 years’ expere 
ience, Inside and Out, kitchen garden, hardy trifft. 

ate wages, with bothy, etc. Free 12th Feb.—TERRY , 
The Lodge, Whiteness, Kingsgate, Broadstairs, Kent. 


a 


ITUATION required as FIRST JOURNEY- 
MAN, Inside or Inside and Ont ; 12 years’ experience 
ained in good establishments ; Vines, Peaches, 
hrysanths., Carnations, Mushrooms, etc.; good refer- 
ences; ago 25; bothy preferred ; ready when suited.— 
Write G. WYATT, Papillon Hall, Market Harborough. 


„J OURNEYMAN, age 22, desires post, Inside, 

8 years’ experience, Inside and Out; excellent refs. 
Please state wages with bothy ; north midlands preferred. 
—W. DEAS, The Gardens, Middlemead, Stoughton 
Drive, South Leicester. 


H SAUNDERS seeks situation as JOUR- 
t Ee NEYMAN, chiefly Inside, to have experience in 
Vines, fruit, ete. ; age 22; been here 7 years, Inside and 
ole Š bothy preferred; thoroughly recommended.-—- 


-H.STREET, Head Gardener to Head Master, Winches- 
ter College. 


R. F. C. PUDDLE, Bodnant Gardens, 
Tal-y-Cafn, North Wales, can highly recommend 
E. WALKER ag JOURNEYMAN, under glass; age 22; 


two years at Bodn fF ' 
Studley Royal. ant, previously Brougham Hall and 


G H. WRIGHT, North Mymms Park Gar- 
J 


dens, Hatfield, Herts, recommends P. STACEY 
as Inside JOURNEYMAN ; age 22, 2 years here; pre- 
viously Hatfleld ; midlands preferred. 


JOURNEYMAN 25, requires situation, Inside, 


years’ experi .—T zarde f ali, 
Watford, Herts. perience.—The Gardens, Wall Hall 


pa shment.—Mr. H. Lloyd, Tewin Water, Welwyn, 
a + Well recommends H. HECKNEY, age 20; good 
S. State wages with bothy, ete. 


JOURNEYMAN, SECOND, in good estab 
He 


WANTED, posts as IMPROVERS for Boys 

aged 16-19 years. Trained for 2-3 vears in this 
Horticultural School. Good Inside and Outside exper- 
ience.—ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, Titheld, ‘Towcester, 
Northants, 


OUNG MAN, tall, strong, seeks employ- 
ment in gardens or nursery.—BARR, 78, East 
Barnet Road, New Barnet, Herts. 


H £2? Gardener recommends strong, active, 

young MAN for Inside ; nearly 3 vears’ experience 
of same.—Please apply to GREENTREE, The Gar- 
dens, Calehill Park, Little Chart, Kent. 


OUNG MAN, age 18 years, requires situa- 


tion Inside; 4 years good general expericnce.— 
J. BLACKMAN, Plumpton, Sussex. 


ARDENER-HANDYMAN, middle - aged, 
experienced Inside and Ont; SINGLE-HANDED ; 
goca Teepe SNE 1, Gayton Road, Hampstead, 


LECTRICIAN-CARPENTER requires sif- 
uation ; life experience ; pipe-fitting, plumbing, ete. ; 

all round man, own tools; age 44, married, no family.~ - 
M., Fair View Cottage, Westcote, near Kingham, Oxon. 


| Fave recommends honest, steady, young man 

as GARDENER or HANDYMAN; wife help in 
house if required;  cottage.— E. HISCOCK, Frogmill 
Cottage, Hurley, Marlow, Bucks. 


TRADE. 


ANAGING FOREMAN, 42, married, life 
experience in Ferns, Chrysants., Carnations, 
bedding, bulb forcing, Toms, Cues., Dahlias, herbaceous 
stutf, ete.; strict abstainer; excellent references. — 
CAPABLE, Box 6, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2, 


ANAGER-FOREMAN, general plant nur- 

sery, thoroughly qualified; lite experience producing 

for up-to-date nurseries.—-A. LAWRENCE, Clanrillon, 
Battlebridge Road, Rayleigh, Essex. 


ANAGER-FOREMAN requires position 

with progressive firin ; 25 years’ experience Roses, 

fruit. herbaceous shrubs, ete.; good organiser, excellent 

references ; age 39; London district preterred.-—~ROSES, 
Box 21, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


DVERTISER seeks situation as FOREMAN, 

life experience (married), Cues., Toms., Chrysanths., 

"Rooms, Ferns and bedding stulf, trade and retail.- -H. W., 
Box 22, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ro good propagator and grower 

of Toms., Cues., “Mums and general nursery stock ; 
good florist; age 35, married, excellent refs. HARVEY, 
7, Nursery Cottages, Nettleham Road, Lincoln. 


OREMAN Grower and Propagator, life 

experience Toms., Cues., "Mums, Cars., etc. ; capable 

of producing in quality and quantity; able to control 

labour ; excellent references, married.—L. H. P., Box 23, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OSE-GROWER, 22, requires situation ; 

5 years’ experience; good budder, etec., excellent 

reference.--Apply, H. C. HINSON, Grand Sluice, Boston, 
Lincs. 


OUNG man, age 26, seeks situation as 

FOREMAN or sub; experienced in herbaceous 

alpines, Chrysanths., etc. ; present place 7 years.— D. E. R., 
Box 12, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OUNG man, aged 25, seeks situation as 

ASSISTANT PROPAGATOR ; tive years at Messrs. 

John Waterer, Sons and Crisp, Bagshot ; good references. — 
R. 5., The Lodge, Bagshot Park, Surrey. 


HOPMAN requires situation, life long ex- 
perience in seeds, bulbs and sundries; excellent 
references. —H. J., c/o 116, High Street, Wandsworth, 5. W. 


LORIST-FRUITERER, age 32, eighteen 
years’ experience in father’s high-class business 
(seven as manager); highest-class floral designing, ete. ; 
disengaged.—S. L. G., Box 1, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


LORIST, MANAGERESS or HEAD, very 
highly recommended by present employers ( Bridge 
& Co., Church End, Finchley), desires similar position.— 


Address, FLORIST, 10, Kings Parade, Church End, 
Finchley, N.3. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Advertisements intended for insertion n the next issu 
MUST reach THE PUBLISHER not later than 


TUESDAY, § p.m. 


Ordinary Facing matter 

positions. or back cover. 
Page ..........06 £12 0 0....... £15 0 0 
+-Page ......... 6 0 0 ..... 710 0 
}-Page ......... 3 0 0 ...... 315 0 
Column ......... 4 0 0 ...... 500 
-Column ...... 20 0 ...... 210 0 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


including situations Vacant, ordinary position, 
payable in advance :— 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) ... 0 
Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after... 1 0 
DISPLAYED. 

Per inch, single column ...............04. 8 
Per inch, across 2 columns ............ 16 0 
Per inch, across 3 columns ......... .. 1 4 0 
FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 
Per line space (headline counted as 
two nës haerra 2 0 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 2/-, and 6d- 
for every additional 8 words or portion thereof. 


(Advertisements at this Special Rate are payable 
in advance, and are only accepted direct from 
Gardeners, etc.). 


DISCOUNTS, &c. 


On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed, 
On a series of other advertisements, if ordered In advance 
they are allowed as follows :— 


For three insertions, 6%; thirteen, 10%; twenty-six 
15% ; fitty-two, 20%. 


All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
twelve months. 


Advertisers may have replies to their advertisements 
addressed to THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Ollice. 


A fee of 1s. is charged for this service, and 
initials, Box number and our own address must 
also be included in the number of words paid for. 


Cheques and postal orders are to be made payable to 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., and crossed “* & Co.” 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Telephone : 
Gerard 1543. 


Telegrams: ‘ Gardchron, 
Rand, London.” 
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HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING 
Electrical Engineers and tronfounders 
Garden Pits and Frames, Sashes, oS 


HOTHOUSE DEPT. SPECIALITIES 


Winter Gardens * Conservatories Patent Sparred Wood and Clo 
A Vineries & all other kinds of Fruit Houses Blinds for shading purposes. 
pi Forcing Houses ° Orchid Houses Summer Houses and Garden 


ats 


LONDON—8 Camden Road N.W. QLASGOW—121 St. Vincent Street 
EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Balcarres Street 


Telegrams: “Glasshouse, Norwest. London," and “ Hothouse Edinburgh ™ 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers. 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.!. 


Experience extending over more than 
Half-a-Century enables us to include 
all that is best in the erection and 
equipment of Glasshouses. 


Estimates free. Interviews by appointment in 
any part of the country. 


Q Plant Houses 


Sole Makers of 


The “QUORN” Boiler 


which is admirably adapted for heating 
Glasshouses, &c. 


Full particulars on application, 


HAVE YOU PROVIDED ? 
The United Horticultural Benefit and Provident Society 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Society) 


ROVIDES 27/- per week in illness for ae l State Insured Members of this Society who 
ont na 7 IA: aU Nei tot. Gd; n joined before 1923 are entitled to £1 per 
weekly contnbutions. s i week Sickness, grants up to £7:10:0 

ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15 į towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 
or £20 at death, according to Scale. i JOIN nf araa uad-Pavnicnt aen 

; STATE } Private and Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, Seedsmen and 


ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. 
s | Florists up to the age of 45 years are eligible. The advantages 


ROVIDES grants from Distress and Con- SECTION of Membership are fully explained in the pamphlet obtain- 
valescent Funds. able from: 


A. C. HILL, Secretary, 35, Alexandra Road, West Kensington, W. 14. 


Phone : Hop 0362 (Three Lines). 
Wire: Kinnell Boroh pare 


— 


Awarded Gold Medal 
Royal International Exhibition, 1912. 


EFFICIENT BOILERS 


FOR QUICK DISTRIBUTION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 


Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 
Apparatus planned and erected at moderate prices. 

FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
LIST AND ADVIOR FREE. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1 


Printed by H. M. POLLETT & Co., LTD., Fann Street, London E.C.1, and published weekly by THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2., Saturday, February 5, 1927. 


Lb 


NO 4494 


No. 2094. Vor. LXXXI. { iim} 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1927, Betistered as a Newspaper. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—tnland or Foreign 30/- per annum, poet free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Price 6d. 


POST FREE 7de 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


COLOUR STIMULUS | D. & R.s PRIZE PINKISUTTON’S 


The beautiful colour of Hy- 
drangeas is due to a certain 
condition of the soil, which 
can be naturally stimulated 
by XL ALL Colour Intensifier. 
Both sure and perfectly safe. 
Of all nurserymen, seedsmen 
and florists. 


XL ALI, COLOUR INTENSIFIER. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


carr bop Teed Seeds.— Attractive new 
atalogue now y, and will be gladly sent tis 
on application. Quality of seeds is the very "best obtain: 
able. Established since 1780. Please write now to 
CALD & SONS, Tbe Nurseries, Knutsford. 


PEEDS’ SEEDS 


For the keen and exacting gardener. 
PEEDS’ SEEDS——-EVERY TIME. 


Catalogue post free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King's Seedsmen ta rost Norwood London 


Pa CHR 3 BANTHEMUMS: Lis of 1927 
ovelties now ready, also Catalogue of 700 varieties. 
Other Specialities: Dahlias, Pelargoniums (Show), Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, etc.—J. W. COLE & SON, 
he Nurseries, Peterborough. 


ARR’S SEED GUIDE FOR 1927.—The 
best flower and vegetable seeds of finest selected 
rag and tested growth, including many fine novelties 
ed Flower Garden and Greenhouse ; also a select list of 
arden uisites, Insecticides Manures and Horti- 
cultura Books. Post free on application. 


ARR’S BEAUTIFUL Lilies, Gladioli, 
io Cannas, Dahlias, Montbretias, Tigridias, Tuberoses, 
Cata for qcbmaty to April plan g. Descriptive 


BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
SEED POTATOES, CLASS I (SCOTCH).— 
Ben 


tran Consul, Sim’s Early Victory (for frame culture), 
Lomond, Claymore (new), Field Marshal. -K. ss 
x or: on Enan, . . 2 

6, Waterloo Street, Glasgow, C2 


GANDERS, ORCHID GROWERS, 
St. Albans. 


CELERY is another out- 
standing vegetable of theirs— 
another of their master types. 
Crisp and tender, the stalks 
very solid, of fine texture and 
delicate flavour, erect-growing 
and vigorous, possessing ever 

character of a good Celery an 

every character , it is an ex- 
ce variety —best to exhibit 
and t for the table and 
kitchen. Packets, 1/- each. 
CATALOGUE of all Seeds and 
everything for the garden for 
some time to come waits— 
simply your asking for it. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


HIS OPEN WEATHER 
should be taken advantage of for planting 
KELWAY’S LOVELY PAEONIES 
(Collections at 30/- per dozen upwards) and 

A KELWAY COLOUR BORDER 
(Send area, etc., and we will quote). 

NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDERB 

KELWAY’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


Catalogue of the finest extant collection free 
on request from the Premier Gladiolus 


i Specialists 
NoW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY’S PYRETHRUMS 


(Coloured Marguerites) 
for planting in March—the best time for 
planting. (Collections at 18/. per dozen 

upw. ). 

KELWAY & SON, 

The Royal Nurseries, Langport. 


BRITISH GOODS. BRITISH FIRM 


IVERS’ FRUIT TREES, Roses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges and Orchard House Trees are of 
first-class qum ty, and a r and select stock is always 
on view. ion invited. Price list free, on 
application. —THOS. RIVERS AND SON, LIMITED, 
The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


OBBIE’S 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 

pages, 229 illustrations ; free to all readers. Please 

mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing.—DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


pees wee Sian M 
ID ATH'S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, 
st free, on application.—(Dept. A.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
Fhe Flora) Farms, Wisbech. 


E a ee 

M. DUNCAN TUCKER and “Sons, 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 

Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buil , ote. 


(CrWTARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 
contains over 600 illustrations from photographs 
and much useful information in plain talk on Natura. 


pices wae Orders Carri oe Paid bs i Town and 
n. ers age . ma O 
Vila Gar O GAUNTLETT 


& CO., LTD., Japanese Nurserios, Chiddingfold. 


SEEDS 


See our announcement 
on page vi. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


DE JAGER & SONS, BULB GROWERS, 

e Heiloo, near Haarlem, Holland. Export of finest 

quality bulbs, for all seasons and climates, to all parts 
of the world. Correspondence Invited. 


HARDY PHLOXES 


JS all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 
pee oe CARNATIONS 
for the Greenhouse and the Garden; Catalogue 
free on application. —C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


pach ach ac aS ae a e a a; 
ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 


Killer. and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns ” post 
tree, JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


pean ieee ere Ee oe ee eee 

ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Potatoes, Gladiolus, 

Liliums and Spring Planting Bulbs. 

WATERERS Aipine and Perennial Plants, including 

all the best in Lupins. 

WATERERS Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 

rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc. 

WATERERS Roses and Fruit Trees, including all those 

varieties really worth growing. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues free. 

JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 

Twyford, Berks. 


et i i e—a 
AXTON’S SEEDS.—New Catalogue post 

d free on application, containing novelties for 927. 
New Peas: Bedford Champion, 4 ft., early ; Progress, 
i ft, early. -LAXTON BROTHERS, Seedsmen, Bedford. 


Se ee ee ee 
HOMPSON & MORGAN’S 1927 Seed 
Catalogue, really an Encyclopaedia of Horticulture, 
describes 3,080 different kinds, including many rare 
not offered elsewhere, also the best annual, shrub, her- 
baceous and alpine seeds. Vegetable seeds. Gladiolus 
Bulbs, etc.—Free on application to THOMPSON & 
MORGAN, Ipswich. 


ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 

to read our new Illustrated Garden Seed Guide 

and Catalogue for 1927. It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds and 


Seed Potatoes. A copy will be sent Gratis and free 
a plication. Please mention this paper. —FIDLER 


A SONS, Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading. Estab- 
lished 1856. _ 
EW AND RARE LILIUM SEEDS.— 
Novelties in Sweet Peas, Antirrhinuma, Alpines and 
Vegotabies. Catalogue st free,—R. ° OGER, 
Seedsman, Pickering, Yorks. 


| 


ii. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 16th. 
` TRADE SALE OF 


Quantities of Summer- and Autumn-flowering Bulbs, 
comprising: Gladiolus, Anemones, Liliums tn variety, 
also Spiraeas, Lily-of-the-Valley, English and Dutch 
Roses, Herbaceous Plants, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit 
Trees in variety. 
together with 
CASES ‘OF BULBS AND PLANTS from Holland, 
AZALEA INDICA, PALMS, BAY TREES and 
-~ ` ASPIDISTRAS from Belgium. : 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell the above by Auction at thefr ——- 
i SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


On Wednesday, February 16th. 
Catalogues post free on application. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


AY desirous of Buying or Selling a Nursery, 


PROPERTY TO LET. 


H Focon Park Gardens to Let, from Lady 

Day next; 4 acres walled garden, greenhouses, 
store rooms ; close main road, 5 miles Cirencester, 10 miles 
excellent market, Cheltenham.—Apply, AGENT, Miserden, 
Park, Stroud, Glos. 


FINANCIAL. 


A DVERTISER, with capital, desires to get 

in touch with interested person with view to 
paragr hip in commercial hardy flower production. — 
Tas J., Box 28, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


PLANTS, &c., FOR. SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 18 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 88. 
per inch, or 108. facing editorial matter. 


S! OCALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, 


Crotons, Dracaena Gloxinias, H 
Gerani Ericas, Lilies. Ferns and How to Grow Them. 
by J. B. SMITH, 8/6 post free.—SMITH, London Fern 


Nurseries, London, 8.W.9. 


i LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
100 00 80/- 100, variety, wanted 1,000 
large 2  Aspldistras for dividing. ‘Catalogue tree. — 
SMITH, Fervery, London, 8.W.9. 


HINESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 


on their own roots. Rare Shra Alpines, 
Bocbaceous Planta Aquatics, Lilies. Write lar Getae, 


—G. BEUTHE. Keston, Kent. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 

kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large 

stocks; catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


pert ovalifolium, fine bushy plants, 

14-2 rt., 8/- LUU , 2-8 rt., 1Zj- 10U; a4 it., 16/- luv 
4-6 ít., 20/- 100. Box edging, 4/- 160,—C. BOEKEE 
& SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech. 


P#LOx decussata, Commander-in-Chief, Co. 
quelicot, Dr. Charcot, Elisabeth Campbell, Jules 
Sandeau Mia Ruys, Mrs. Milly van Hoboken, Riverton 
Jewel, Rijnstroom, Selma, Thor, Wm. Ramaay. rst- 
class stuff gusrantond true to name. 6/- doz., 40/- 100. — 
C. BOEKEE & SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech. 


FFERS wanted for well-trained hedge 
of young Yew trees, average height 5 feet. 8 
dozen plants.—GARDENER, The Hollies, Boxmoor. 


QPECTAL Spring Planting Offer.—Hedging 

Plants: Laurel, 14 ft., bushy, 5'- per dozen, 40'- per 
100; larger sizes, 7/6, 10/6, 12/- per dozen. Also Privet, 
Quick Thora, Thuia, Cupressus, Yew Trees for screens, 
Douglas and Scotch, from 9/- per dozen. Flowering 
Shrubs. from 1/- each. Fruit Trees. Wallflowers, 
Flowering Plants (red), 9d. per dozen, 5/~ per 100. Cata- 
logue free. During the period of this advertisement all 
orders value 20/- and over will be sent packed free and 
carriage paid for cash with order. Enquiries invited.— 
HENRY MILLER & SON, Elm (Speen) Nurseries, 
Newbury, Berks. 


N W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 
e Rare ote Many new to cultivation. List 
ready.—J. BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


I ILIUMS Auratum, Auratum Flstyphyllum 
A speciosum rubrum, roseum album, elpomene’ 
Henry longifiorum giganteum, tigrinum Fortuneil 
Krameri, Rubellum, etc., ete., splendid bulbs, now ready 
Also Begonias, Gloxinias, Lily-of-the-Valley, Spiraeas 
Amaryllis. Write for Lists; Lowest Prices for Quality. — 
MOBLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, N.W.3. 


ILY-OF-THE-VALLEY.--Our Selected 8-yr. 
Berlin Crowns, as supplied for the last 80 years 

with satisfaction, 12/6 100; 250 for 30/-, 500 for 55/-, 
carriage, pald.—MOBLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley 


G LADIOLUS Brenchleyensis Brilliant scarlet, 

first size flowering bulbs, 7/- 100, 55/- 1000, 
cariage pald.—W. AYLWARD, Great Hermitage, Higham, 
Rochester. 


CO A ectnaiae Seedlings,once transe 

planted, good strain. Scarlet, Salmon-pink, Saimon- 
scarlet, White, Crimson and White. Mrs. Buxton, St, 
George, crimson, 2/8 per doz., 16/- 100.—DUDDRIDG E. 
Ockham, Woking, Surery. 


N fates earn aR new Apple—shall now ring 
merrily throughout the lands where Apples of 
appealing aroma are enjoyed: because prices are now 
reduced to: Three-year, on Paradise stock, 10/-; two-year 
7/8; one-year, 5/-; packing and carriage included. 
Award of Merit R.H.S. Full description and extracts 
from testimonials, free.—WILL TAYLER, Godalming, 
Surrey. (See p. 476, Dec 11, 1928), 


EA, THE GLADSTONE (The Great Prize- 
taker). end for l/- packet direct iser.— 
W. G. HOLMES, Tain, Scotland. ee nae 


3 B oe TIG TREES in fine condition, 
y 9 fcet, in boxes. What offers ?—D, MOY ES, Th 
Gardens, Osterley Park, Isleworth, W. di 


UTCH Strawberry Plants (Jacunda and 

Dutch Evern.), 17/- per 1000, £7 per 10,000, package 

free, f.o.b. Rotterdam.—G. HOMMES, 70a, Acacia Grove, 
New Malden, Surrey. 


GEED POTATOES, Scotch and English grown. 


Certified stocks. We can now give delivery from 
stock of all the leading varieties, Immunes aud Non- 
Immunes, such as May Queen, Arran Rose, Duke of York, 
Midlothian Early, Sharpe's Express. Epicure, Great Scot, 
Eclipse, British Queen, Arran Comrade, Ally King George, 
King Edward, Field ' Marshal, Arran Chief, Red King 
Rhoderic Dhu, Kerr's Pink, Up-to-Date, Majestic, Tlnwald 
Perfection, Golden Wonder, Arran Victory, etc.. ete. 
Send for full detailed list of these and other varieties, free 
on request.—CROSS & CO., Elm Road House, Wisbech. 
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PLANTS WANTED. 


VV ANTED, the following Vine Eyes from 
clean, healthy, guaranteed stock, 1C0 each: 
Alicante, Gros Maroc, Gros Colmar, Reine Olga, Foster's 
Seedling, Royal Muscadine.—Particulars and prices to 
KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
Ornamenta) Iron and Wire Work of eve 

Catalogue G.C. 166; Iron Fencing an 

Gates, Catal ; oa Naar one 65 i Wood ae Iron 
a ogue G.C. A enn A 

G.C. 86; Poultry Fencin egy fa G.C. 70. Age To 

separate lists.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


RDER Tennis Court Fencing Now.—Oom- 


Wales Other sizes in proportion.—Write for apesal 
leaflet to Dept. FP/GC., BOULTON & PAUL, LTD, 
Riverside Works, Norwich. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 


for pa from our own on rail, Farnham 
gaua; at 8/6 iy ton. —8. BIDE & RON 8, LTD.,Farnban, 
urrey. 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 
2/6 2-cwt. sample bags, carriage forward.— 


NORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering 


peat MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 
Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rail.— 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


EAF MOULD.—Very large quantity for 
sale. Sample bags, 3/-. Truck loads or less.— 
J. HERBERT SMITH, Station Hill, Kidderminster. 


G ENUINE Cumberland Turf,weathered Lime- 
stone Rockery, special Red Shale for tennis courts, 

apaa: s etc.—KERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 
eigniey, 


ey a a = ving Zo Stepe, ete. 
ork arden a , p 

Grit and other Rocks for Rock Gardens ; Fiat 
Stone Rubble for “Dry” Walls; N 
Mari. Large or small quantities 

any railway station in England.—HODS80 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. 


d to 
a"30N 8, 


solids; no open filter beds; everyt undergro 
a rect fertiliser obtainable. —WILLIAM 
wer Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


SE ——————— 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks seen’ 
station. House coal trom 25/- per ton, pit. 5 i 
Anthracite 30/-, pit. SemAnthracite (registered), 22/- 5 
Buckle Furnace Coke, 27/-.-—BUCKLE COLLIEBY CO. 


59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


\ HEELBARROWS, ash frames, elm body, 
20” wood wheel with 18° iron tyre; well pane 
garden size, 30/-, f.0.r.; the very best; hundreds a aes 
sold.—GRANDFIELD'& SON, Waggon Works, Bto 
Bridgwater. E é 


PECIAL OFFERS, Gardener’s Aprons, P 
J. serge, without bib, 5/- : extra heavy quality, "hiy 
bib, 6/6, post free. Our noted Gardeners ae for 
Oxtord Shirts, smart. clean oe lined, all Oe rit iad 
19/6, post tree. Testimonials from all parts of the Shrop- 
Isles.—R, E. DAVIES, Clothier, Bishops Castle, 
E . 
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A Great New 


Many Leading Growers and 


National Exhibitors will occupy stands 
Spaces for Sundries and 
Show + Appliances may be rented 
from £5 
FIRST ANNUAL 


BLACKPOOL 
FLOWER SHOW 


JULY 20™ 21" 22” 1927 


nu 4 Payi ng Rinls 

- „y about 

=|" f= "STOURBRIDGE 
—=+—2—— Greenhouse Boilers 


=) = ~ A tenant’s fixture— 
< =~ simple to dismantle 
and refix. 


— 


In the New Stanley Park 288 acres Write at once for Special Price 
State size of house. Address, Dept 7. 
Special attention given to i TD Tay 
convenience and requirements <4 JeW.Wo OD E Stou rbridġe 


of Exhibitors 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 


Schedule and fall information from : VALUABLE CASH PRIZES 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 


W. FOSTER, Secretary, SILVER TROPHIES 


Town Hatt, 
Paccosi: MEDALS and other AWARDS 


behind your advertisements, they 
will pay, and pay handsomely, what- 
ever the initial outlay may be. 


> 
= 
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CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS 


Price 2/6, post free 2/10. 


staff of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle until it is 
now as nearly perfect a 
gardening guide as any that 
exists. Its claim to be a 
“calendar” is undoubted, 
as the work to be done is 
arranged under the heading 
of each month. 


The CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS 
is indispensable and un- 
rivalled, because it represents 
the accumulated experience of 
over half-a-century. Origin- 
ally ‘compiled by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, it has been re- 
vised and enlarged by the 
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Largest Manufacturers of 
Fiower Pots in the World. 


g 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


ROOT & STEM 
VEGETABLES 


By the late Alex. Dean, V.M.H. 


of EVER BLOOMING 
ROSES 


Guaranteed Two-Year-Old Trees. Money 
returned in full if not as advertised. 


2 White, 2 Dark Red, 2 Pink, 2 Scarlet, / 
( ) = 


PRICE 3s. POST FREE. 


2 Yellow, 2 Orange. 
The 12 Grand Trees carr. paid only 


Fancy Fern Pans and 


(or 12 Beautiful Rambler Roses, Mixed Balt Raw! 
Colours, same price) Carr.Pd. u owls, 

BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLI from 3d. each. 

4 Scarlet, 4 Pink, 4 Yellow, 4 Blue, 4 White 2/- ~ 

5 Salmon. The 25 Grand Bulbs for No Waiting! 


Ah Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


With every order of 8 J- or over we are givin 
FREE two ot that Wonderful Rose call 
SHOT SILK, Catalogued at 3/6 each. ORDER 
AT ONCE—LIMITED N BER ONLY. 
P.S.—We have no connection with any other firm trading 
in the same name. ress :— 


A. H. & A. MILLS 


4, Park View Road, Welling, Kent 


eee ty DAG BEC WI (TE ZeV 7 rs 
35 SoTL ON OS Ae 
nd COD Te eS UND a A A 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 


Se oe wae State quantity of each size 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for illustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD 
Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


CHEALS’ of CRAWLEY 


have over FIFTY YEARS’ experience 
aia 
GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 


and general improvements 


One hundred and Twenty Acres of 
Nursery stocked with a first-class 


ONE of the famous “‘ Present-Day 

Gardening ” series, edited by the late 
R. Hoper Pearson, containing eight 
lovely coloured plates. Only a few of 
these books now remain, and they are 
not being reprinted, so that the oppor- 
tunity of securing one may not be avail- 
able much longer. 


for destroying 


ee 


Moss and Weeds wil k tise 2 lbs. collection of GARDENERS” CHRONICLE, LED: 
ue 5, i n t 
aa SCOTS] mane ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS Garten, London, > W.C.. 
= : ceo ruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine 


Plants, Roses, Dahlias and all Garden 
requisites. 


- Tennis Courts, “SAN D: 


ete. 


a en A ee 
It would pay you to consult them 


Catalogues of each d 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Garden Design 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 


The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 


24/- per cwt.; £23 per ton. 
SCOTT’S LAWN MANURE (use 1 1b. to every 
4 square yards), 1§/- percwt.; £10 ton 


SCOTT’S VINE AND PLANT MANURE 
24/- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid) 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY! 


Lilla", An expensive adver- 

Mig $ Bui tisement usually turns 
| out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 
business; so let your 


slogan be 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY! 


THE WORLD'S MOST 
FAMOUS SEEDS 


250.000 Copies of GIBBS: LARGE ILLUS- 
: THATED CATALOGUE of ‘PRIZE 
GARDEN SEEDS for 1927 NOW. READY. 
Send for YOUR FREE COPY TO-DAY. 


2, 30 end 31 of Catalogue for GREAT 

See Ee” diets WGNDERTUT” SPECIAL 

OFFERS and VALUABLE PRIZES. 
Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 


E. T. GIBBS FRES: Raiya 
GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd, 


Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr. Manchester. 


FORBES’. Catalogue 


Ploxes, Pentstemons, Delphiniums, Ca 
Pelargoniums, Pyrethrums, Violas, Hara 
order and Rock Plants, Seeds, etc. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), L 


GIANT SWEET PEAS FOR NOTHING 


500 Giant Flowering Sweet Peas sent carriage paid. 
for 1/% GIVEN FREE with every order 100 
PRIZE SEEDS of Red, White and Blue; also Pkt. 
ENORMOUS SPENCER WAVED SWEET PEAS, 
and 1,000 seeds of the wonderful GAUZE Flower. 
Also EXTRA THIS WEEK a Pkt. GIBBS’ WON- 
DERFUL NEW AZURE BLUE SWEET PEA, 
“THE BLUE BUTTERFLY.” ; 
Sead 1/4 ONLY for this great FREE offer. 
POST EARLY. 


.R.HS., S Pea G 
E. T. GIBBS, gast rinonLev, N. 2 


_ FEsrvary 12, 1927. 


GLADI OF Ue 


ARGE 
FLOWERING 
and Primulinus 


VARIETIES 
ae Rivne ERING 

val IOLUS 
oa White iia: extra large 


Ha gs 
pure white flowers, I/- doz., 


Prince of Wales, a 
2i mea, very early, |/- doz., 
Red Canna, brilliant scarlet, 

l/- doz., 6/- 

g Duchess of York, beautiful dark 
blue, elegant stems, 2/- doz., 13/- 100 
PRIMULUS GLADIOLUS 
Athatia, very striking brilliant craĘge- 
scarlet extra strong substance, tall 

slender stem, 1/6 doz. 10/- 100 
Ww Citronella ,very light yellow 1/6 dz., 10/- 100 
iy Orange Queen, unique apricoworanve; First Y 
Clas: Certificate -and Award of Merit. 
1/6 do oz. 10/- 00 
Souvenir, rich canary yellow I/- doz., 6/- 100 


ILLUSTRA TED LIST FREE (44 pages art paper) 


f 


opti ng pa nans: e “4 pis yo els uf the wari us Frins 
Gladh li, is uty and A aninag anc pA ou- 
la:a of the exe Mat, eys nal @ U ARAN TER avee ali customers 


Carr. extra om orders under 20] 
APring-s 


WISBECH, Cambs. 


= nner crema a a oe MEN 


| RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE 


By F. KINGDON WARD. 


AAAA MUNU 
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‘| Spring Planting 
ensures Success 


DOUGLAS FIR ... 3to4 ft. ... 15/- doz. 

SCOTS FIR :. 2 to 24 ft. ... 15/- doz. 

Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees, Ec., Se. 
Post free on request. 


THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—— NURSERIES LIMITED —— 
Millbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 


oe re 
AUSTIN’S Our stocks are grown and specially 
selected for seed purposes and 

SCOTCH cannot fail to produce first-class 
crops. All the best varieties, in- 

SEED cluding Arran Rose, Immune 

| Ashleaf, Duke of York, Sharpe's 
| POTATOES Express, Witch Hill Early, Ally, 
Arran Comrade, British Queen, 

Great Scot, King George, Abund- 

ance, Arran Chief, Kerr’s Pink, King Edward, Majestic, 


| Tinwald Perfection, Arran Council, Di Vernon, Epicure, 
Bishop, Field Marshal, Golden Marvel, and Roderick Dhu. 


| Catalogues free. 
AUSTIN & McASLAN 
The Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 
89 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 


Send for a copy to-day, to: 


.V. 


AUSTRIAN PINES 2to3 ft. ... 20/- doz. PLAN NING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


et a ee Oe eee H Sees t eee et eeeewes 


Se A Ee i Be Oe OR Oe na Oe Hee Reem 


Colour in the garden! After the dark, 
dull winter, we all cry out for this. 
In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 


wish to have a garden of their 


favourite hue. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


LIMITED 


PRICE - 3s. 9d. - POST FREE. 


his fascinating work, published in 1926, has already proved exceedingly 
popular, and is rapidly commending itself to the gardening public, 
many of whose members are finding how much easier is the cultiva- 
tion of these delightful flowering shrubs than they had imagined. 
There are very few gardens where they will not grow and flourish 
with ordinary, common-sense treatment, and their glorious blossoms 
are a perpetual feast to the eye. 
authority, for he knows his subject at first hand, having had seven 
or eight years’ experience of travelling in China and Tibet, where 
he discovered a number of new Rhododendron species. 


Capt. Kingdon Ward writes with 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, London, 
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Received a remarkakle sequence of awards during 
the past year, including The Eastbourne Cup, 
The City of Bath Cup and two large Gold 
Medals at the National Sweet Pea Society s 
Show, The Cavendish Cup and a large 


Gold Medal at the Cheltenham Floral Fete, 
as well as Six other Gold Medals. 


A complete list of the finest Sweet Pea Nevelties for 1927 

will be found in Sutton’s Garden Seed Catalogue, these 

include SUTTON’'S AVALANCHE, a striking white 

ower of great size and substance; as well as a compre- 

ive list of all the best Sweet Peas, and Special 
Collections for Exhibitors. 


SUTTON & SONS The King’s Seedsmen READING 
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W aterers 
Great Annual 


Clearance Sale 


Special Notice— 


It is QUITE SAFE to use 


CARBOKRIMP 
THE PREMIER EGG-KILLING WINTER WASH 


so long as the buds are in a dormant 
condition and show no signs of movement 


1. Alpine and Herbaceous Plants 
at 6d. each 

2. Standard Apples and Currants 
3. Gladioli 

4. Roses 

5. Shrubs for the Rock Garden 


If you are not familiar with the wonderful 


Prices fo . 
6. New Irises, Delphiniums and CARBOKRIMP results obtained with Carboknimp in the 
ee Felons. |. 32 | Official Trials on Winter Washes, write to: 
gallon .. .. 7/6 
Special Sale Catalogue giving ce Be l- The Technical Adviser 
full descriptions, also details of 10 gal ae 5/6 Geo. Monro Ltd. 
carriage paid and packed free All odes agin Hertford Road, Waltham Cross. 


2 l = = over in the 
od tee hae ped. | This wash will destroy the eggs of Aphis, 
alan Psylla, Winter Moth, etc. 


SOR sid If you cannot obtain supplies from your | 
SUNDRIES DEPARTMENT Local Seedsman, write direct, sending us 


his name. 


bargains, will be sent post free 
SS a 


JOHN WATERER, 
SONS & CRISP, LIMITED 


TWYFORD BERKS 


' 


LULA, 4 
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coerulescens ... 112 
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Black Currant gall mite ... 
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Grape Fruits shown by Cecil Hanbury, Esq. , cone 117 
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Hurry, Dr. J. B., portrait of 
Muiria Hortenseae ; 
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AVERAGE MBAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 39°4°, 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE — 
The Ga 


rdeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, London, Wedn 


esday, February 9, 


10 a.m. Bar. 305. Temp. 36°. Westher, Fina 


WE are accustomed to regard 


The Eradica- the 


tion of Big out at East 


investigations 


carried 
Malling as 


Bud of Black models of what horticul- 


Currante. 


tural investigations should 


be, and this attitude is 


confirmed by the study of Mr. Massee’s 


brief account* of that vexatious and expen- 
sive pest, the big bud mite (Eriophyes 
ribis), which is in no small measure respon- 
sible for rendering plantations of Black 


Currant unfruitful. 


Mr. Massee’s experi- 


ments appear to show conclusively that 
it should be possible, m future, and at almost 
negligible cost, to eradicate this pest, or, 
at all events, so keep it under control 
that the mite shall cease from serious 
troubling. Like all sound pieces of work 
on plant pests, Mr. Massce’s is based on 
a thorough exploration of the habits of 


the t. 


In the course of this exploration, 


he found that the mite, which as Fig. 54 
shows, exists in vast numbers in the big 
buds, remains in unapproachable seclusion 
during the greater part of the year. But 
in the spring “ wanderlust "’ overtakes it 
as if overtakes so many forms of life, and 
the mite sallies forth from its fastness 


and finds 


fresh quarters—generally on 


neighbouring Black Currant bushes. Before, 
however, it finally deserts the bud in which 
it was brought up, the mite browses awhile 


On the surface of the bud. This habit it is 


that has led to its undoing by the able hands 


of Mr. Massce. 


If, as he rightly argues, 


* East Malling Research Station. annual Report, 1925. 


lack Currant Mite, by A. M. 


the mite, lingering fora last lick of the big bud 
from which it has just found release, can be 
fed on food mortal to it, it will migrate 
not to another bush, but to another world. 
A pabulum which produces this lethal 
effect is lime-sulphur, and, therefore, if the 
application of lime-sulphur (one part toeleven 
of water) be properly timed, the trouble will 
be scotched, because the mite which works 
it will have been killed. So long as the 
enemy is within the leafy walls of the bud, 
lime-sulphur is powerless to harm it; 
but when the mite emerges from the partly- 
opened bud, the layer of lime-sulphur 
deposited by spraying the bushes a little 
while before that time will suffice for its 
destruction. The remedy has often been 
advocated and applied before, but it proved 
only partialky successful because of faulty 
timing. It is because he has found the 
joint in the mites’ armour and has observed 
the moment at which to pierce it that Mr. 
Massee deserves our thanks. Anyone who 
Studies the illustration in Fig. 54 may see 
for himself when that moment occurs. 
Some time between the last week in March 
and the second week of April—according to 
season and variety—the flower- and wood- 
buds of the Black Currant open. Just after 
the flower trusses have appeared and before 
the flowers themselves have opened is the 
proper time to spray. Lime sulphur applied 
then destroys, as Fig. 56 shows, the swarming 
multitudes of mites. It must be remem: 
bered, however, that remedies are rarely 
perfect. In the present case, the imper- 
fection of the remedy is due to several facts. 
In the first place, some stragglers are bound 
to be left. 
may not open till much later; for, beside 
the ordinary big buds, the bigness of which is 
the sign of the presence within of the mite, 
other buds showing no sign of bigness 
may also harbour them. It is for this latter 
reason that other methods of eradication 
have so often failed; for example, hand 
picking and cutting back in alternate 
years, methods which we, ourselves, have 
often tried without any large measure of 
success. It is due to this also that nursery- 
men, no matter how vigilant they may have 
tried to be, have, in fact, often been in the 
past unwitting agents in despatching the 
mite about the world. Now, however, 
anyone who allows his plantation to become 
infested—and infested it will become in 
a few years, even though only one bush 
were infected originally—deserves to be 
regarded as a pest himself. For systematic 
spraying with lime-sulphur at the right time 
will keep the mite under sufficient control to 
prevent it destroying the fruitfulness of 
our plantations and those of our neighbours. 
For this, as for so much other help in time 
of trouble, our thanks are due to the East 
Malling Experiment Station. It would be 
a graceful act if all who profit by this 
advice were to express their appreciation 
by becoming members of the Kent Incor- 
porated Society for Promoting Experiments 
in Horticulture, of which Society East 
Malling is the Research Station. 


Imports of Nursery Stock into Canada.— 
The Destructive Insect and Pest Act Advisory 
Board of the Department of Agriculture, Canada, 
states that the Board’s inspectors at ports of 
importation are having considerable difficulty 
in identifying and checking consignments of 
nursery stock, owing to the fact that the con- 
tainers of the shipment are not properly marked. 
The regulations under the Destructive Insect 
and Pest Act (Canada) demand that upon 
each container (unless the shipment is forwarded 
by parcel post) there be marked the following 
information: 1, name and address of consignee ; 
2, name and address of consignor; 3, kind or 
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In the second place, some buds: 
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kinds of nursery stock contained, and quantity 
of each; 4, the permit number. Failure to 
comply with this regulation may result in ship- 
ments being detained at the port of importation. 
The shipper should always secure the permit 
number before forwarding the shipment. The 
handling of shipments by the Board's inspectors 
will be greatly facilitated if the information 
required is placed upon either end of the con- 
tainer, rather than on a side, etc. 


Compensation for a Gardeners’ Widow.— 
Mrs. Alice Wood, widow of the late Mr. C. H. 


Wood, who died as a result of an abrasure 


of the skin while cutting a tree in Tooley Street, 
London, in November last, has had a claim 
for compensation registered at the Southwark 
County Court for £535 16s. Od., on the 27th 
January. The claim was made on her behalf 
by the National Union of Corporation Workers, 
of which Union Mr. Wood was a member. 
A staff collection on behalf of Mrs. Wood 
realised over £35. 


A Clever Viennese Business Woman.— During 
the present month of February, the fortieth 
anniversary is being celebrated of the entry into 
business of a clever Viennese woman, Frau 
Chlebecek, who has developed and brought to 
an outstanding success a business which scarcely 
existed until then. In February, 1887, her 
brother, August Denk, opened a shop in the 
New Market, Vienna, for the printing, in letters 
of gold, of messages on the ribbon bows which are 
used for tying funeral wreaths and flower 
sheaves. These large bows, with their gilt 
letters, are so little seen in this country that it 
is difficult to imagine the industry ever 
attaining such proportions as it has reached in 
Vienna, largely, if ot entirely, owing to the 
industry and perseverance of Frau Chlebecek. 
After twenty-four years in the New Market, 
she was in a position to take larger premises 
in the Kollnerhofgasse, where the business is 
still conducted. 


Capt. F. Kingdon Ward. — Our readers will be 
pleased to learn that Capt. F. Kingdon Ward has 
returned safely from his ninth plant-collecting 
expedition in eastern Asia. He is in good health 
notwithstanding several unpleasant experiences, 
including the depression that comes to a solitary 
white man while sojourning in a country where 
the rainfall is almost incessant. Most of his 
collections have now reached this country, while 
many seeds sent previously are already in the 
hands of those directly interested in his expedi- 
tion. In our next issue Capt. Kingdon Ward 
will resume the story of his travels and describe 
the more important plants he found. 


Authenticity of Forestry Census.—In his 


presidential address to the Edinburgh University 
Forestry Society, Lord Clinton surveyed the his- 
tory of British forestry and remarked that the 
nation had not even now fully recognised the real 
necessity of a forest policy. He saw the gravest 
dangers in the proposals which were not in- 
frequently made that the work of the Forestry 
Commission should be transferred to a Govern- 
ment Department under a political head. He 
could imagine nothing that would be more fatal 
to a continuous policy. Towards the close of 
his address, Lord Clinton stated that the census 
of production and the census of woodlands 
had been completed. The figures showed that 
in England and Wales the area under woodlands 
was approximately the same as in the previous 
census taken by the Board of Agriculture in 
1913, but in Scotland there appeared an increase 
of 200,000 acres. Knowing the large arca cut 
during the war and the lessened activity in 
planting owing to increase of taxation and break- 
up of estates, it was difficult to reconcile that 
increase with one’s own knowledge. He had 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the present 
census, and if an error existed it was probably 
due to some inaccuracy in the previous return. 


Horticultural Club Over forty members and 
their friends were present at a dinner and 
lecture of the Horticultural Club on Tuesday 
last, at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus. Mr. W. B. Cranfield presided, and 
Mr. H. Cowley, editor of Gardening Illustrated, 
gave an address, illustrated by lantern slides, 
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entitled ‘‘ A Vagabond in Majorca.” Mr. Cowley 
made the journey for the special purpose of 
finding Paeonia Cambessedesii in its native 
habitat. He gave a very interesting account of 
his trip and described the scenery and industry 
of the island. In some of the valleys, such as 
that of Soller, the vegetation is luxuriant, and 
the scenery most delightful. The inbabitants 
are principally devoted to agriculture, and Mr. 
Cowley stated that although they adopted very 
primitive methods, they obtained excellent 
results. Majorca is the largest of the Balearic 
Islands and belongs to Spain, but others, such 
as the Romans and Moors, have left their in- 
fluence on this old-world place, which the 
lecturer stated was several centuries behind 
the rest of Europe. Amongst the many excellent 
illustrations thrown on the screen was one 
showing the method of irrigating the land by 
means of water raised from a well by a mule or 
donkey, a device that could be traced back to 
the Moorish occupation of the island. Mr. Cowley 
was fortunate in finding, at Alcudia, an English 
resident, Capt. Munn, with a beautiful garden, for 
the climate is favourable to almost all kinds of 
sub-tropical and temperate plants, although the 
inhabitants express wonder why any person 
should grow flowers and not vegetables. One 
of the most delightful pictures showed 
Ramondias growing vertically in crevices in 
little caves, where they are shaded from the hot 
sun. Although he searched for the well-known 
Arenaria balearica Mr. Cowley only found 
very few plants, and yet in our gardens it spreads 
so freely as to become a nuisance. The old 
Olive trees, which were said to have been intro- 
duced by the Moors, have gnarled and contorted 
stems, yet, curiously enough, the upper part 
makes a compact head and the trees fruit freely. 
The Aleppo Pine, Pinus halapensis, is a con- 
spicuous feature of the scenery and in some parts 
there is sufficient timber to support a charcoal- 
making industry ; photographic slides showed the 
charcoal burner’s primitive dwellings made with 
straw supported on poles. Mr. Cowley exhibited 
lantern slides of some wonderful plants of the 
Paeony he especially sought, and he also showed 
pictures of Helleborus corsicus, Chamaerops 
humilis, Dictamnus Fraxinella, Eriobotrya 
aponica and Urginea maritima, which is 
officinal, and planted by the inhabitants amongst 
sickly trees of Olives and others in the belief 
that they help to restore them to health. At 
the conclusion of the lecturer’s address, Mr. 
Peter R. Barr related his experiences of a visit 
to the island and recommended all who could 
to visit Majorca, for no more delightful place 
could, he said, be chosen for spending a holiday 
than this old-world island. 


Sale of Leeds Castle, Kent.— Leeds Castle, 
near Maidstone, with its surrounding estate, 
has been sold by Mr. Fairfax Wykeham-Martin 
and his trustees to Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Filmer. 
The present mansion is about one hundred years 
old, but it stands on a site on which there 
have been fortifications from a very early 
date, and its records are continuous from the 
days of the Norman Conquest. 


Arsenic on American Apples.—A Middlesex 
greengrocer has been fined £1 and costs for selling 
American Apples “ containing ” arsenate of 
lead. Mr. Robinson, who prosecuted on behalf 
of the Middlesex County Council, stated that the 
publicity given last year should have caused 
American Apple growers to minimise the use of 
arsenic spraying, but they had not done so; 
in the case dealt with the amount of arsenic 
present was ‘05 grains per lb., while lead was 
present to the extent of ‘56 grains per lb. He 
warned greengrocers that all American Apples 
should be washed and cleansed before being 
offered for sale. This was sound advice, but 
it seems to us the powers that be should not 
admit American Apples unless they are free 
from arsenical deposit; most troubles and 
difficulties are best dealt with at their source. 


Sad Death of a Young Gardener.—James 
Hall, an employee in the gardens at Haystoun 
House, Peebles, the residence of Sir Duncan 
E. Hay, was found dead on the 7th inst., having 
been overcome by gas fumes while stoking a 
furnace. He was only sixteen years of age. 


Dr. J. B. Hurry.—For many years before 
going to live at Bournemouth, Dr. Hurry grew 
a large and interesting collection of economic 
plants at Reading, some in demonstration plots 
and others under glass. In addition, he formed 
a collection of products illustrating the economic 
value of the plants he cultivated. These collec- 
tions were open to the public on half-holidays 
and Sundays, and were frequented by a large 
number of interested people, including children. 
Dr. Hurry’s main purpose has been to emphasise 
the importance of studying the economic 
plant together with the product it contributes 
to the service of mankind, and this purpose was 
abundantly fulfilled in the garden and museum 
at Westfield, Reading. Dr. Hurry considers 
that local authorities possessing parks and 
pleasure grounds should, for educational pur- 
poses, allocate a small plot for hardy, and a 
glasshouse for tender, economig plants, and 
arrange a small museum of Economic Botany 
adjacent to the Economic Garden. He has 
pointed out that the necessary expenditure 
need not be heavy. Of course, every plant 
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should be labelled correctly with its English 
and scientific name, its Natural Order, habitat, 
and the product that makes it useful to mankind. 
The fine collections Dr. Hurry formed he has 
now presented to the Reading University, 
where the economic products will form a 
museum of Economic Botany that cannot fail 
2 be a i Read an educational 
value. e collection is housed in a separate 
room which has been added to the Museum. and 
was Officially opened by Dr. Hurry, on Tuesday, 
January 25. A thoroughly useful catalogue has 
been compiled in which the various stages 
are arranged under (a) miscellaneous food 
products; (b) Nuts; (c) fibres; (d) woods 
and barks ; (e) gums and resins; (f) medicines, 
and (9). dyes. In each case there is a brief 
description of the particular subject, its popular, 
as well as its scientific name, and usually a 
few particulars regarding the use of the particu- 
lar product and the native habitat of the 
species concerned. 


Bequest to a Gardener.—The late Lord Bear- 
sted, of The Mote, Maidstone, left an annuity 
of £100 to his gardener, Mr. William Bacon. 


R.H.S. Scholarships.—A scholarship of the 
value of £50 a year for two years is offered in 
alternate years by the Worshipful Company of 
Gardeners to be awarded on the results of an 
examination designed to test the candidates’ 
ability to profit by a course of instruction 
in horticulture. The questions will not be 
confined to horticulture. Candidates must be 
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of the male sex and between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-two years on October l, 1927. 
The scholarship will be tenable for two yearn, 
of which at least the first year must be at the 
Society’s School of Horticulture at Wisley. 
The second year may, in certain circumstances 
to be approved by the Council and the Worship. 
ful Company of Gardeners in each instance, be 
spent in education elsewhere. Candidates must 
either have obtained a school-leaving certificate 
or have been already engaged in horticulture 
for at least two years before October, 1977. 
In the intervening years a similar scholarship 
will be offered by the Society. A Scholarship 
of £30 a year for two years, established by 
Sir James Knott, Bt., is also offered for award 
on the same conditions. Candidates must be 
able to produce certificates of good character, 
and must be of good health and physique, free 
from any physical defect that would militate 
inst a career as a gardener, and willing to 
subject themselves to the rules for students at 
Wisley. In 1927, the examination will take 
place from 6 p.m. to 9 p-m. on Wednesday, 
May 4th. It will be held in as many different 
places in the British Isles as circumstances 
may demand, provided that a magistrate. 
clergyman, schoolmaster or other responsible 
person accustomed to examinations has signified, 
by signing the candidate’s entry form, hs 
willingness to act as supervisor. Any candidate 
who wishes to do so may take the examination 
at the Society’s offices, Vincent Square, S.W.1. 
where arrangements will be made by the Society. 
Candidates must enter their names on or before 
March 31, 1927, with the Secretary, Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, 
S.W.1, from whom entry forms may be obtained. 
An entry fee of 5s. must be sent with the com- 
pleted form. Four scholarships, tenable for 
two years, carrying remission of fees and a 
maintenance grant up to £85 a year (depending 
upon circumstances) are also available at Wisley 
for young gardeners with at least three years 
experience in private gardens or D 
and appointments to these are made after f 
consideration of experience, attainments, 62 
other circumstances. Two scholarships st 
available to commence in October, 1927. Can- 
didates should send in their applications before 
August, 1927, on forms which (with further 
particulars) may be obtained from the Director 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 


Manchester Parks and Cemeteries Depart- 
ments Society.—So far as our experience 0%; 
the only public parks department with a apr 
for the furtherance of its own interests 18 d 
one at Manchester. The staff of the Parks A 
Cemeteries Department of the City of Manene 
numbers some seven hundred, and Mr. ; the 
Pettigrew, the Chief Officer, is President o of 
Society, while Mr. J. Williams, in charge © 
Birchfields Park, is chairman, and Mr. ae 
Morgan, N.D.H., Hon. Secretary and Ed 
the Journal. There e weekly steel 
of the Society and special classes are 
to afford educational facilities for the yore 
men, the various subjects being take E 
thoroughly qualified men who are in charge © pos 
various parks; many of the young men i 
coached for the R.H.S. examinations. ees 
month a special meeting is held in the May 
Parlour, when a lantern lecture is given an 996-7 
Pettigrew presides. Lectures during the l arker 
session have been given by Mr. F. W. P CC. 
Deputy Chief Officer, Parks Department, LA 
Mr. T. Hay, Superintendent of Hyde eset 
G. H. Carpenter, the Museum, Manches? 
University ; Mr. A. S. Galt, Leeds Universi yi 
Prof. O. T. Jones, Manchester University ; ng i 
Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Managing Editor © 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, who gave a lectum ti 
“A Horticultural Journalists Year o 
Wednesday, February 2nd, when the audien” 
numbered over one hundred. The conet eit 
special lecture will be on ‘‘ Kew Gardens: ae 
History, Work and Value,” by Mr. J. Cou a 
Assistant Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew, and 
March 2. The Society is compose of ent 
managed by the staff of the Parks Departmen 
and is, we believe, unique in this respect PER 
do not forget the Kew Gardeners Mu 
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Improvement Society, but this is attached to a 
garden that comes under a Government Depart- 
ment; the Old Chiswick Gardeners’ Society 
was attached to the R.H.S. Gardens, and 
gardeners other than Chiswick men were 
admitted, but the Manchester Society is on 
different lines to either of these and is doing a 
splendid work that, fortunately, the City Council 
thoroughly appreciates and encourages. 


Scottish Nurseries Damaged by the Storm.— 
The hurricane which swept over Scotland on 
the last Friday of January caused a vast amount 
of destruction in nurseries and market gardens 
situated in the western and midland areas 
where the velocity of the wind was at its maxi- 
mum. At Kippen Nurseries over 5,000 square 
feet of glass were demolished, and the wooden 
frame-work of houses broken, but, fortunately, 
the big vine escaped, none of the three houses 
in which it is accommodated being damaged 
beyond the loss of a few odd panes of glass. 
At the Ellenbank Nurseries of Messrs. Scott 
Brothers, five Tomato houses, each measuring 
200 feet long and fifteen feet wide, were 
completely destroyed. The houses occupied 
an elevated and exposed position and, as showing 
the fury of the storm, the ironwork which sup- 
ported the roof, the base of which was sunk into 
two feet of solid cement, were torn up, twisted 
and broken, while the cement was forced into the 
air. Two other growers in the district had all 
their glasshouses blown down and they are left 
without a square foot of glass at the beginning 
of the Tomato season. At Messrs. Austin and 
McAslan’s, Cathcart Nursery, the large house 
containing Rhododendrons, Azaleas, etc., was 


wrecked. 


William Willett Memorial.—The scheme to 
acquire Pett’s Wood, Chislehurst, as a memorial 
to the late Mr. William Willett, the founder of 
Summer Time, has materialised, and the com- 
mittee has purchased nearly the whole of the 
eighty-seven acres of the wood, leaving only 
sixteen acres of frontage land, which can be 
obtained later,as the owner has agreed to withhold 
it from the builder so that if further funds become 
available the money can be applied in its 
purchase. The seventy - one acres already 
acquired are being conveyed to the National 
Trust, and will be opened to the public when 
Summer Time commences again. 


Potato Trials in 1927.—The National Institute 
of Agricultural Botany is now prepared to 
accept entries for its sixth series of yield and 
quality trials of new varieties of Potatos from 
breeders who are willing to entrust the Institute 
with the marketing of their productions on a 
profit-sharing basis. The trials are planned 
to last for five years, at first in Scotland only, 
but in the later years also in the English Potato 
districts. Only those varieties which do suffi- 
ciently well in the trials will be placed on the 
market. Full particulars of the conditions 
of the trials are given in a form of agreement, 
which can be obtained from the Secretary, 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Huntingdon Road, Cambridge, to whom those 
intending to enter new varieties for these trials 
should apply, not later than February 28, 1927. 


_ A New Azalea Disease in Germany.— Attention 
is drawn in Blumen und Pflanzenbau (vol. XLI, 
pp. 166-167) to a serious leaf disease which broke 
out in Azaleas in a market garden at Munich 
in 1926. The disease, which is attributed by 
Mr. K. Flachs to the fungus Septoria Azaleae, 
80 severely crippled the foliage that very large 
numbers of plants were rendered unfit for sale. 
It, moreover, weakens the plants and the new 
growth is much impeded. Two varieties were 
particularly affected, namely, Madame Petrick 
and Madame Aug. van Damme, both of which 
had been imported from Belgium the previous 
autumn. The disease was also found in other 
nurseries, and has been known to exist in 

rmany for several years previously. So a 
far as we are aware this fungus is not known 
in England, but it is obvious that gardeners 
should be on the alert against a disease which 
al Cause serious trouble. We shall be glad 
la daa ine any specimens submitted by our 


London Square Gardens.—A paper on the 
subject of the London Squares was read st a 
meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution on 
February 7, by Mr. Frank Hunt, in the course 
of which he stated that over forty Acts of 
Parliament had been passed relating to the 
management and maintenance of the gardens. 


“Mr. Hunt further stated that the largest square 


in London was Cadogan-place, Chelsea (7:43 
acres), others in order of size being Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields (6°84), Eaton Square (6°33), Russell 
Square (5°91), Park Square, St. Marylebone 
(5°59), Belgrave Square (4°73), and Grosvenor 
Square (4°44). 

Imperial War Graves Commission.—Capt. E. C. 
Symons asks us to state that, owing to reduction 
of staff, the Imperial War Graves Commission 
has been compelled to dispense with the services 
of one hundred and forty gardeners. In all 
cases these men are leaving entirely owing to the 
necessary reduction in staff and the Com- 
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meeting. Tusspay, Fesgvary 15: Winchester 
Horticultural Society’s meeting. WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 16: Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund’s 
annual meeting at Simpson’s Restaurant, 
Strand. THurRspAY, FEBRUARY 17: Ipswich 
Gardeners’ Association’s meeting; Wallington 
Horticultural | Society’s lecture. FBRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 18: Manchester and North of 


England Orchid Society's meeting. 


« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Luminous Fungi.—As I was returning 
home, on foot, late in the evening in October 
last, I saw a light before me ina part of the road 
which an avenue of thick overhang ng trees 
made particularly dark ; I took it at first to be 
a lantern hung up against the side of a cart or 
waggon ; but, on going up to the spot I found 
that the light came from a piece of half-decayed 
bark attached to the trunk of a tree, that was 
lying there on a timber carr.age, that had been 


FIG. 54.—BLACK CURRANT GALL MITES MIGRATING FROM UNSPRAYED 


“ BIG BUD.” 


(see p. 107). 


Reproduced by permission from the Annual Report of the East Malling Research Station. 


mission would be most grateful to any employer 
who can offer any of them employment. Many 
of these men have been employed by this Com- 
mission for some years and can be vouched 
for both as to qualifications and personal 
character. Some are married and some are 
single men, and come from all parts of the 
country. Prospective employers should apply 
to Capt Symons, Re-employment Committee, 
Imperial War Graves Commission, 82, Baker 
Street, London, W. 1. 


Bequests to Gardening Charities.— The late 
Mr. Walter C. Slocock, of Goldworth Nurseries, 


“Woking, left £244,398, and in addition to 


bequests to numerous employees and local 
charities, he left £250 to the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution. and a similar amount to 
the sister charity, the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 


Fund. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monpbay, FEBRUARY 14: United Horticultural 
Benefit and Provident Society’s meeting: 
Guildford and District Gardeners’ Association’s 


left for the night by the road-side. The bright- 
ness was sufficient to have attracted my attention 
from a considerable distance. Some few days 
after this, my children, near the same spot, 
found a piece of luminous (inner) bark, which 
they brought home, and exhibited it in a dark 
corner of a room. The piece of bark was 2 or 
3 feet long by some 10 inches in breadth, and 
from its whole surface a bright phosphorescent 
light was emitted. The appearance was very 
striking and beautiful. Many saw it, and all 
were equally struck with the phenomenon. It 
has a very strong fungus-like smell. In the 
course of a few days the moisture dried away, and 
with it, the peculiar smell and light disappeared. 
I have put some pieces of it into a mushroom 
house, with a-hope of again exciting the growth 
of the Luminous Fungi.J. D. Llewelyn, 
Gard. Chron. February 14, 1852. 


Publications Received.— Florida Wild Flowers, 
by Mary Francis Baker; price 12/6 net.— 
My Garden Comes of Age, by Julia H. Cumins ; 
price 12/6 net. Both published by Macmillan 


and Co., St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Phaius.—P. grandifolius, P. Blumei, P. 
Wallichii and the numerous hybrids of this 
family are sending up their flower spikes, and 
the roots may be given a little weak liquid 
manure occasionally. When the flowering period 
is over, and new growth commences, any neces- 

repotting may be done; similar compost 
to that advised for Zygopetalums will be suitable. 
When growth is complete, and during the plant’s 
season of rest, only sufficient water should be 
given to keep the compost just moist. The plants 
should not be exposed to direct sunlight during 
their growing season, as their thin leaves 
are easily scorched. 


Zygopetalum.—Such species as Z. Mackayi, 
Z. crinitum, Z. Ballii and others of this section 
which produce their flowers from the partially- 
made pseudo-bulbs, should be repotted, if 
necessary, as they pass out of flower. As the 
two former species produce large, succulent 
roots, they need rather large pots, which should 
be well-drained, as when in full growth the plants 
require an abundance of water. A mixture of 
fibrous loam, Osmunda fibre, peat fibre and 
Sphagnum-moss, in equal proportions, with 
sufficient broken crocks to render the compost 
porous, forms a suitable rooting-medium for 
all these species, and the hybrids derived 
from them. For the more delicate growers, 
the amount of loam fibre may be reduced. 
The newly-potted plants should be watered 
with extreme care, as an excess of moisture 
may mean the deterioration of the plants. 
The bi-generic hybrid, Zygocolax, which is the 
result of crossing Colax jugosus with different 
species and hybrids of Zygopetalum, succeeds 
under precisely the same conditions, but, 
being plants of a smaller nature, the pots 
in which they are grown should be in accordance 
with the size of the plants. Thrips are the 
greatest enemies of these Orchids and must be 
eradicated, as if they are allowed to disfigure 
the young foliage, the growths seldom recover 
from the check. Colax jugosus succeeds under 
the same conditions, but needs a humid atmos- 
phere when in growth, with drier conditions 
when at rest. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CrockrorD, Gardener to THB RT. HON. LORD 
WAVER , Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Jerusalem Artichoke.— This vegetable is 
generally of inferior quality through being 
lanted too thickly. Allow a space of three 
feet between the rows and not less than eighteen 
to twenty inches between the sets. Plant 
the tubers now in well-prepared ground, and 
choose the white variety in preference to the 
pink or purple kind. 


Rhubarb.—The crowns of Rhubarb are now 
moving, and to ensure well-bleached stalks 
place either pots, barrels or deep boxes over 
them, and pack litter on and around the covers. 
Should the stalks be required quickly, fermenting 
material, consisting of manure and leaves mixed 
together and used in sufficient bulk, will give 
the necessary warmth to attain this result. 
The latter method has a weakening effect 
on the crowns and should not be practised 
annually with the same plants. 


Exhibition and Early Leeks.—To obtain 
exhibition or early Leeks the. seeds should 
be sown now, either in boxes or small pots, 
the latter for preference if the Leeks are required 
for exhibition, as by this means the plants receive 
no check in transplanting. Sow about four 
seeds in a three-inch pot and, when well-advanced 
leave only the best plant which, when sufficiently 
strong, may be placed in a larger receptacle 
without undue disturbance. 


THE 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATBMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


5 Clerodendron fallax.—This plant may be pro- 

pagated either from cuttings or seeds. The seeds 

should be sown now to produce good flowering. 
plants for next autumn. Where a stock is, 
raised from cuttings, the old flowering plants 

should be cut back slightly, stood in a moist 

atmosphere and syringed nawa y Shoots 

suitable for use as cuttings will soon be forth- 

coming, and they will root easily in a propagating 

frame. They should be taken when about three 

inches in length. 


Bouvardias.—A young stock of these plants 
may be raised by placir g some of the old plants 
that have been cut hara back in a warm, moist 
house. With frequent syringings they will 
soon break into growth, and, when the shoots 
are about three inches long, they may be used 
as cuttings, which will root readily if placed 
in a warm propagating frame. Bouvardias 
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of water supplemented by frequent applications 
of liquid manure. Large specimens that have 
been stored in a cool place to provide a succession 
of bloom should be examined occasionally, 
for when they show signs of activity they must 
not be allowed to become dry. Hydrangeas 
require a fairly rich compost, and where it is 
desired to obtain blue flowers the mixtures 
recommended for the purpose should be used 
in the early stages of growth in strict accordance 
with the makers’ instructions. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Root-lifting.—The lifting and root-pruning of 
unfruitful trees, the roots of which have grown 
downwards into the cold subsoil, may still be 
done. At this season it is better not to be too 
severe when carrying out this work. Young trees 
may be lifted entirely, but in the case of older and 


Fig. 55.—BLACK CURRANT GALL MITE. 


Shoot of Baldwin Black, showing the period at which lime-sulphur spray should be applied 
to the bushes. (see p. 107). Reproduced by permission from the Annual Report of the 
East Malling Research Station. 


may also be raised by means of root-cuttings, 
and for this purpose some of the old plants 
should be shaken out, the stoutest roots 
cut into pieces some two or three inches long, 
and the pieces dibbled in sandy soil, either in 
pots or pans. The root-cuttings should be 
treated as recommended for growth cuttings, but 
some varieties propagated from root-cuttings 
do not come true to colour. Mite is sometimes 
troublesome to Bouvardias and should be eradi- 


cated by the use of Campbells sulphur 
vaporiser. 


Hydrangea Hortensia.— Plants that were propa- 
gated last autumn from strong, well ripened 
shoots may now be started into growth with a 
reasonable chance of their flowering. When it 
is seen that the young growth is active they may 
be transferred to their flowering pots; forty- 
eight-sized pots may be used for the stronger 
plants, while fifty-four's will be suitable for those 
that have made less robust specimens. Careful 
watering is necessary at this stage, but when in 
full growth Hydrangeas require ample supplies 


larger ones only half of the roots should a 
disturbed at this period, leaving the other h 
to be done next autumn. 


Arrears of Planting.—In favourable weather 
endeavour to complete all arrears of planting. 
If the land is of a heavy texture scatter 4 an 
shovelfuls of dry earth amongst the roots 
and do not trample the soil too firmly, but leave 
the firming of the ground until the conditions 
are more favourable. 


Loganberries.— There are many ways of 
growing and training the Loganberry; and con 
sidering how useful the fruits are and how muc 
they are appreciated, the plants should be Ort 
every care and attention to produce the H | 
results. This fruit is not at all icwlar 
as to the nature of the soil and the position 
in which it is grown. Loganberries may 
planted and trained on wires, poles, ee 
or old buildings, where the growths have plen : 
of room for extension. Remove a few inches 0 
the surface soil and substitute fresh earth from 
another part of the garden. 
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Grafting.—Make preparations for any grafting 
that is to be done this spring ; prepare the tree 
for the reception of the grafts later, but do 
not shorten the branches too severely. The 
selected branches on which the grafts are 
to be placed may range from two or more feet 
in length. All grafts should be labelled correctly 
and heeled in on a north border until the time 
for grafting arrives. In grafting trees that have 
been headed down the method known as cleft 
grafting is the most suitable. 


—————s 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F, JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 

Pears and Apples.—These fruits are a great 
success under glass and produce fruits of enor- 
mous size and superb flavour. The impression 
prevails that they will not respond to fire-heat 
at any period of their growth, but this is hardly 
borne out by facts, as the finest fruits may be 
grown where the temperature ranges much higher 
than in the open, but they do fail when the soil 
is stagnant with moisture and an insufficient 
supply of fresh air is given them. A house in 
which one can feel fresh air moving will suit 
these fruits in average seasons, and once the 
pips are formed the development of the fruits 
may be hastened by closing the house early 
for a few hours on fine afternoons. The chief 
details in their successful management is gentle 
warmth from the pipes, liberal feeding and 
abundance of fresh air. 


Pot Vines. If the bunches were reduced to 
near the requisite number for the crop before 
they came into flower, and those retained have 
set their berries, the latter should be thinned 
without further delay. Do not pinch the laterals 
too drastically as the Grapes increase in growth, 
rather encourage leaf-development as it will 
help to improve the size and colour of the berries, 
always bearing in mind that good, healthy 

referable to surplus lateral 


main leaves are p 
growths. After the Grapes are thinned and 


swelling freely apply rich top-dressings of old 
turf, bone-meal and a suitable vine manure to 
the roots, and feed them also with weak liquid 
manure, as the soil in the pots will by this time 
be almost exhausted. Take advantage of sunny 
days to forward the crop, but do not let the 
night temperature exceed 63° to 65° on cold 
nights, and 65° to 70° on mild ones. Syringe 
all available spaces and keep the evaporating 
pans filled with diluted liquid manure, which 
should not be too strong or it will injure 
the delicate leaves. Ventilation will need careful 
attention to obviate giving the vines a check, 
and the small amount of air admitted at night 
should be discontinued in the morning to 
favour a rise in the temperature before the house 
18 syringed. A little air may be admitted 
when the thermometer reaches 75°, and increased 
or reduced as the case may be until the tem- 
perature stands steady at 80°. Close the house 
in time to ensure a rise to 85° when atmospheric 
moisture, aided by gentle warmth from the pipes, 
will favour rapid development of the foliage 
and berries. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Joan Courts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Aquilegias.—The many fine strains of the 
long-spurred Aquilegia are ideal for furnishing 
beds and borders, as well as for supplying cut 
blooms. The finer strains require a long growing 
season to obtain good plants for setting out-of- 
doors during the autumn. Stand the seed-boxes 
in & greenhouse or cold frame, and when the 
seedlings are fit to handle, prick them out into 
shallow boxes. They should be grown on in 
cold frames until large enough, when they should 
nes off and planted in the reserve 

en. 


Clematis.—As these plants are showing signs 
of growth they should be pruned and made tidy. 
Ña the Jackmannii varieties which flower on 
‘ne current year’s shoots, may be cut back to 
within a few feet of the ground especially if they 


THE 


are used to furnish walls or trellis work. If, 
however, they are trained into thin-growing 
trees—which is the ideal method of using the 
stronger-growing varieties—the pruning should 
not be so severe. Old Apple trees and the 
common Laburnum make excellent supports 
for Clematises, in fact, many other thin-growing 
trees may be made to serve this purpose. The 
varieties belonging to the lanuginosa and patens 
sections require different treatment, as they 
flower on shoots developed from the old wood. 
In their case, pruning usually consists in cutting 
out dead shoots and shortening the live ones 
where the plants have covered their allotted 
space; they require very careful handling 
as the shoots are very brittle and easily damaged. 
When planting Clematis, the sites should 
be prepared carefully, efficient drainage being 
essential. Well-decayed manure and old mortar 
rubble should be incorporated with the compost. 
The plants are usually purchased in pots, and in 
planting them the soil should be shaken from 
the thong-like roots so that the latter may 
be spread out when planting them. Although 
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FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Pot Pelargoniums.—Where a batch of Zonal 
Pelargoniums is wanted for next winter’s display 
the cuttings should be inserted this month 
around the edges of pots in a sandy compost. 
The varieties grown are numerous, and many 
single as well as double sorts are available. 
So soon as these cuttings are rooted, they should 
be potted singly and grown on until the pots 
are comfortably filled with roots, when the plants 
should be moved into larger receptacles and 
grown under cool conditions. They should be 
transferred to their flowering pots during 
June and grown in frames during the summer, 
from which, in fine weather, the sashes may be 
removed, and the plants actually grown in the 
open air. All flowers should be regularly 
pinched off, and the leading growths stopped as 
necessary until September, when the plants will 
require to be taken indoors and given a sunny 
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FIG. 56.—BLACK CURRANT GALL MITES KILLED BY LIME-SULPHUR SPRAY. 


(see p. 107). 
Reproduced by permission from the Annual Report of the East Malling Research Station. 


the heads should be exposed to the sun, it is 
essential that the roots have at least partial 
shade. Clematis montana and its varieties 
are spring-flowering plants and when it is desired 
to prune them it should be done immediately 
after they have finished flowering. 


Herbaceous Clematis.— The herbaceous section 
of Clematis includes numbers of species and 
varieties which are very useful for furnishing 
lawn beds or grouping in the herbaceous border. 
C. heracleaefolia and its variety Davidiana 
are very useful for filling moderate-sized beds ; 
there are also two beautiful hybrids of French 
origin, viz., Campanile and Oiseau Bleu, the 
former especially being very beautiful with its 
spire-like inflorescence of pale blue flowers. 
C. recta, C. integrifolia and the hybrid Hender- 
sonii are all useful plants for the herbaceous 
border ; the last requires some suitable support 
as it attains a height of eight to ten feet. The 
slender-growing and beautiful C. coccinea 
should be tied to a slender cane, and is best 


planted at the foot of a warm well. 


position in a house having a temperature of 
50° at night. A compost of loam, leaf-soil, 
sand, and a small quantity of bone-meal is all 
that they require. but when the pots are well- 
filled with roots the latter may be fed regularly 
with artificial or diluted liquid manure. 


Bedding Plants from Seeds.— Large numbers of 
the plants used for bedding are raised annually 
from seeds, and the sowing of these in boxes 
under glass should be done early so that the 
seedlings may have time to become robust 
before planting time arrives. Among such 
plants, Antirrhinums are important, and they 
give a display of colour during the summer and 
autumn at little trouble and expense. Other 
plants include Lobelias, Ageratums and Begonias, 
especially the fibrous-rooted section, which 
include such beautiful sorts as Crimson Bedder 
and Fairy Queen, which may be treated as 
annuals with excellent results. Dahlias of 
various kinds, and many others of a like nature, 
if sown now, provide a range of bedding plants 
unknown to a former gencration. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


BELLIS ROTUNDIFOLIA COERU LESCEN 5. 


Tus verycharming little Daisy is an admirable 
plant for a sunny ledge in the rock garden 
where the soil is free and gritty. It makes a 
neat rosette of its almost prostrate leaves, 
which are silvered with a grey down, and yields 
the summer through an unbroken succession 
X blossoms in a lovely shade of clear lavender- 

ue. 

The flowers, like the foliage, are about the 
same size as those of our common field Daisy, 
and the plant is certainly not less prolific 
in flowering. Indeed, few choice rock garden 
subjects can be relied on to afford such a long 
season of blooming as B. r. coerulescens. Though 
it slowly makes an ever-widening clump, this 
Daisy does not ‘‘ run ” and become troublesome 
in that way. J. 


ERIGERON MUCRONATUS. 


IN many rock gardens Erigeron mucronatus 
becomes a weed, and where it succeeds must 
be kept from choking other plants with its 
seedlings. In other gardens, unless in a wall, 
it often succumbs in wet winters. 

This Erigeron is of rather trailing habit 
and has pretty leaves on branches about nine 
inches or less in length which also bear a number 
of red and white, small, Daisy-like flowers. 

E. mucronatus is easily raised from seeds, 
but may also be propagated by division or from 
cuttings. S. A. 


THE MASSING OF PLANTS IN 
GARDENS. 

In planting alpines in large pockets it is 
necessary to consider a colour scheme and to 
make arrangements for ẹ varied display over 
the whole of the season in the different parts of 
the rock garden. In some cases two plantings 
may be made in one season. Blue Primulas 
or other early flowers may be followed by Cyno- 
glossum amabile, which blooms from August 
onwards. 

Subjects specially suitable for massing are 
Aithionema grandiflora (twelve plants will 
make a fine group), Gentianas, Geraniums, 
Anemone Hepatica, Lithospermum, Mertensia, 
Potentilla, Primula Juliae and its variety 
Gloria ; Achilleas, Alliums (with another subject) 
Androsaces, Anemones, Arenarias, Armeria 
Vindictive, Aster alpinus, A. sub-coeruleus, 
Aubrietias, Calceolaria polyrrhiza, Cam- 
panulas, of which the variety G. F. 
Wilson is one of the best; Cheiranthus 
Allionii, Cyclamens, Dianthus, Epimediums, 
Erinus, Iberis, Incarvilleas, Orchis foliosa, 
(Enothera, Onosma, Pentstemon heterophyllus, 
Phlox subulata in variety, Plumbago Larpentae, 
Polygonum affine, Prunella Webbiana, Sapon- 
aria, Silene, Trollius, Veronica and Violas. 

It is advisable to keep all the encrusted 
Saxifrages in a collection, and they show to 
best advantage on a south or west slope with the 
larger sprays of flowers tumbling over the rocks, 
while the mossy varieties may be placed in 
other parts where they will have sufficient 
moisture and cool conditions. 

Sedums may be associated with the encrusted 
type of Saxifraga in the drier parts of the 
rock garden and in places where few other plants 
would grow; another useful subject for this 
purpose is Genista sagittalis, which produces 
a mass of yellow flowers. 

Helianthemums, planted with Indigofera 
Gerardiana, two feet to three feet apart, 
are very effective near a water-pool or stream. 
Mimulus, in these gardens, has survived 
the severest of winters, and, contrary to the 
usual practice, is planted on a fairly steep 
slope facing west. — 

If a bog garden is made in conjunction with 
an extensive rock garden it should be pro- 
Pe large, and it is well that it should 


planted in breadths of colour. This may be 
Iris laevigata, Primulas, 


ROCK 


provided by planting 


Spiraeas (Astilbes), Trollius Orange Globe, 
Ranunculus aconitifolia, Rodgersias, Orchis, 
Cimicifuga 


Roscoea cautleoides, Ourisia coccinea, 
simplex and Cardamine. A. J. Hartless, Kings 


Walden Bury Gardens, Hitchin, 
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FLOWER BORDER. 


CYNOUGLOSSUM BLUE GEM. 

Ir must be more than a decade since seeds of 
this biennial were offered for sale, yet, so far. 
the plant is not very generally grown. Those 
who appreciate a soft, saxe-blue colour should 
procure Cynoglossum Blue Gem to supply this 
pleasing tone in the garden throughout the month 
of June. When grown in the border, this 
Hound's Tongue must be renewed each year, 
as the plants die after flowering. Cynoglossum 
Blue Gem is not difticult to grow, yet there 
are a few cultural details which should be followed 
if good results are to follow. 

To secure large plants, seeds should be 
sown thinly in the open border early in June 
and the young plants transferred to their flower- 
ing stations in October. Plants treated thus— 
when grown in good soil—will throw up from 
nine to twelve flowering stems, from eighteen 
inches to thirty inches high, which will commence 
to expand their numerous and dainty flowers 
early in June, and continue to make a display 
for several weeks. One might imagine that 
by sowing seeds in August, a batch of plants 
could be secured for a later display the follow- 
ing year, but there is not the slightest difference 
in regard to flowering between the plants raised 
in June and those raised in August; but, there 
is a decided difference in the height and number 
of flower stems, as the late-raised plants produce 
one flower stem each, which attains to only 
half the height of those sent up by the June 
batch. D. A., Midlothian. 


ANTIRRHINUMS. 


THE many beautiful varieties of Antirrhinum 
are easily raised from seeds sown at this time ; 
the seeds should be scattered thinly in boxes, 
and will germinate quickly in a warm greenhouse. 

When fit to handle, the seedlings should be 

ricked off into boxes, and in a few days they may 
transferred to cold frames. When they are 
about three inches in height they should be 
hardened off and planted out in the nursery 
garden. When lining them out, place a 
sprinkling of flaky leaf-soil about the roots ; they 
may then be lifted with good balls when required. 
Lack of space has compelled me to adopt 
this method, and with reasonable care I find that 
they transplant perfectly, even when coming 
into flower. 

Plants that were raised during the autumn 
for blooming early should be hardened off for 
planting out next month. 


EAST LOTHIAN STOCKS. 


THESE Stocks are very useful for bedding 
purposes, and the seeds should be sown without 
delay, taking care to sow them thinly, as the 
seedlings are very liable to damp off if crowded. 
For the same reason they should be pricked off 
before they are crowded in the seed boxes. 
J. Coutts. 
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WOODLAND GARDEN. 


SAXIFRAGA GRANULATA. 


THe meadow Saxifrage is a native plant 
that is worthy of more attention from the 
gardener than it at present receives. It succeeds 
well in almost any position, damp or dry, in sun 
or in shade, and even under woodland conditions 
it flowers profusely. As a subject for the rock 
garden it is not by any means to be despised. 

The pure white, slightly drooping flowers 
are produced on erect, branched stems, six to 
eighteen inches in length. They are about one 
inch in diameter and are borne several on a 
stem in April or May. Propagation is most 
easily effected by division of the root-stock, 
which 18 composed of a cluster of tiny tubers 
that root freely around the parent plant. 

A double variety, known as S. granulata 
flore pleno, is often met with under cultivation 
but although the flowers of this last longer, 
it has not, in my estimation, the dainty charm 
of the type. T. H. Everett. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON DAURICUM. 


Tue Dahurian Rhododendron is a native of 
Siberia and is the earliest species to open it: 
flowers: these are of a bright rosy-purp 
hue, and appear in January and Februar, 
often when the ground is covered with a mantle 
of white. 

R. dauricum forms a somewhat upright shrub, 
five or six feet in height, and the shoots ar 
clothed with glossy green, rounded leave. 

The plants vary a good deal in the exten 
to which they retain their leaves through the 
winter, some being quite deciduous and others 
semi-evergreen. A variety Known as semper- 
virens has this evergreen character most pro- 
nounced and the flowers are usually of a 
somewhat deeper colour than those of the type; 
they are rather saucer-shaped, and about 
one-and-a-half inch in diameter. 

Although hardy, it is advisable to giv 
this Rhododendron as sheltered a position as 
possible in order that the flowers may not be 
unduly exposed to inclement winter weather. 
Planted to form a small group, it forms a 
charming feature when little else is in bloom 
in the open garden. T. H. Everett. 


PRUNUS MICROLEPIS. 


In 1916, we received a plant of this Prunu, 
and since then it has grown into a fine, busliv 
tree about five feet high and about as much 
through. At the present time it is covered with 
a mass of its semi-double, drooping flowers, 
of a pale pink shade, which develop on twiggy. 
horizontal branches, making a very light and 
pleasing display when seen in suitable ligh 
with the darker foliage behind them. The 
tree commenced flowering before the leave 
had fallen, and at Christmas it was full of flower. 
and the subject of enquiry by all who visited 
the garden at that time. Last winter it was in 
flower from November to April, there being 
flowers amongst the young foliage. 

I find the blossoms open quite as well after 
10° of frost as during milder weather. Tl 
moistness of our climate here seems mor 
detrimental to the flowers than cold. The flower 
buds open well in the dwelling-house and remam 
fresh for a long time, and are thus valuable for 
decoration as cut sprays in winter. 
Norman, Trelissick Gardens, Truro. 


PHILESIA BUXIFOLIA. 


THs remarkable shrub never fails to appeal 
to those who have a special regard for ran a 
interesting plants. It is a native of e 
and was introduced in 1847; it belongs to the 
Liliaceae, but at first glance its foliage rather 
sugzests a Yew. It makes tough, rebi ni 
woody stems of about one foot m har 
the short branches of these are rather sparse 
furnished with alternate, deep green Ee 
of a leathery texture, with glaucous un a 
surface. The leaves are an inch or g 
in length, about two-eighths-of-an-inch a 
width, and sharply pointed. In curious contras 
to the rather dull foliage are the tubular ae 
which are fully two inches 1n length and a 
rich crimson, very much like those of PAE 

In my garden, P. buxifolia is tolerably con e 
with a bed of leaf-mould and gritty asia 
a cool, partly-shaded spot. It spreads sae 
by running underground, sending up Spear, 
shoots which suggest those of a Ruane ay 
plant appears to be quite reasonably ree 
and is often exposed here to 15° of frost wit 
injury. 

The late Mr. E. C. Buxton gr 
well in his garden at Bettws-y-Coed. 
was almost. entirely composed of peat, Yew 
was situated on the north side of 4 a diat 
only getting sun in full summer, an sane 
for a brief space in the evening. The gt lied 
being rather dry, water was copiously supp 
during the growing season. eee 

P. Dax ola ee be increased by ee 
portions taken with a good mass of tape Ro 
plant very successfully. A. T. Johnsons 
Wen, Conway, N. Wales, 
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CARTERS for 


Per Per 
doz. 100 


Duchess of York. Bright 
plum purple, deep markings 2/9 21/- 


Jacoba Van Beyern. Claret 
mauve ... eae oe 4/6 33/- 


Meilust. Rose pink with 
cerise blotch... at .. 2/9 21/- 


Rose Precose. Soft rose, 
with deeper carmine rose 
throat aa ae 5/6 42/- 


Venus. Pale blush, slight 
pink suffusing, sulphur 
blotch at throat... «. 2/3 16/9 
Crimson Glow. Crimson 


scarlet, powdered sulphur 
at throat ... oe e. 4/- 30- 


Saen cane post 
i RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


Gladioli Giant White 
The largest white variety grown 


BEGONIAS Awarded 95 Gold Medals 


In superb quality and extra large tubers for Greenhouse or Bedding 


Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias. ne Ks ee 6/- per doz. 42/- per 100 

" in mixed colours „ ee P A = A te M a i 
Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped Bowers = Di = we . 4/6 30/- _,, 

9» in mixed colours , = R ie a gi a 3/6 24l- n 

ts Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours .. pr es i oa si RA 5j- 35- n 

”% T °° in mixed colours 3 4i- n» 28/- ,, 

Collection of 36 large tubers —12 Doubles, 12 Singles 12 Frilled Singles—14/-. 
onias, 3 each 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/°. Excellent value. 


Collections of 12 named hanging basket 
Post Free on orders os 10/- and over. 


Send for FREE Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket varieties, Cyclamen, 
Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc. 


DE LPH INI U MS Awarded 5 Gold Medals 


17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S, Delphinium Trials at Wisley in 1925 
Plant NOW. We have pleasure in onar ng the following Collections which are specially good value 
in strong ground roots, which will make a fine show of bioom this year. 
Collection A, 12 extra good sorts a eos a | Collection C, 12 fine sorts oe ee -- 80/- 
12 very choice sorts .. .. 42/- | us D, |2 good sorts .. ee .- 22/- 
Collection E, 12 average sorts -» 15/- 


PHLOX DECUSSATA A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per doz. 


For Descriptive Catalogue, apply 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON .. BATH 


pe- Indispensable in the Garden “Wg 


THOMSON'S MANURES 


On the market for over 50 years, they stil] hold first place for QUALITY and 
The direct result of many years’ 


RESULTS. They are safe, sure and las 
Practical experience in gardening, they stand unrivalled at the present day for 


all Garden Crops. 
Prices VINE PLANT AND VEGETABLE MANURE—a Perfect Food— 
1 cwt., 30/-; 56 1b. 16/-; 281b. 9:-; 141b. 5-3; 71b. 3/-; tins, 1/3 and Od. 


SPECIAL TOP DRESSING MANURE-an excellent stimulant-56 lb. TE 
28 ib. 9 6; 14 Ib. 5/6 ; 7 Ib. 3/-; tins 1 3; Carriage paid on 28 ibe. and up 


4I WBITE FOB OUR BOOKLET—POST FREB ON REQUEST = 
SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE. 


Or from Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SON S, Ltd. TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 
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GLADIOLI 


FOR AUTUMN FLOWERING 


Per Per 
doz. 100 


Prince of Wales. Pale Sal- 


MON ee 


tre 2f- 158- 


Mrs. K, Beronig Bright 


velvety crimso 


e e 4/6 33]- 


Red Emperor. neni scar- 
let, flaked crimson ... ... 2/3 16/9 


White Giant. Largest white 
variety grown (See Illus.)... 2/6 18/9 


Vesta Tilley. Very fine 


creamy - white variety 


beautiful cerise throat... 3/- 22/6 


Willy Wigman. Delicate 
cream, dark red blotch ... 2/- 15/- 


Yellow apc Clear 
. 2/3 169 


yellow 


A complete list of 
Gladioli, together with 
full particulars of other 
Spring Planting Bulbs 
containėd in “Spring 


Bulb Growers and Grass Specialists 


SEB BB BS 
SEBBaBE SB 
SEB BS P 
BEBQ”7 
Sear 


"LAWN SAND:: 


To destroy Clover and Weeds in Lawns, 

apply Lawn Sand. Use at the rate of 

4 ozs. to the square yard. 1 cwt. is 
sufficient for a Tennis Lawn. 


PRICE 35/- INKEGS. 
PER CWT. CARR. PAID. 
14 Ibs. 7/6; 28 Ibs. 12/6; 56 Ibs. 20/- 


LAWN GUANO 


Turf that has to stand hard wear 
requires a carefully balanced Fertilizer. 
Fisons’ Lawn Guano is used by many 
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of the leading Tennis Clubs. 

PRICEwT. 33/- PAID’ = 

7 Ibs. 4/-; 14 Ibs. 7/-; 28 lbs. 11/-; B 
56 Ibs. 18/-, 
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Illustrated Catalogue of Fertilizers for ali 
crops post free from the manufacturers. 
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(Photo 
Clibrans] 


CALGEOLARIA — Herbaceous, Clibrans’ 
“ Gold Medal” Strain, of dw: arf, strong, 
healthy, sturdy habit. with enormous 
flowers of rich and varied colours. 


Choicest mixed, 1/6 & 2/6 pkt. 


CINERARIA — Clibrans’ Giant - Flowered 
“ Gold Meda!’ Strain. 
Mixed, all colours, 1/6 & 2/6 pkt. 

— Giant-Flowered Blue, rich blue shades. 
1/6 & 2/6 pkt. 

— Giant-Flowered Crimson, brilliant crim- 
son shades. 1/6 & 2/6 pkt. 

— Giant - Flowered Pink, a lovely shade. 
1/6 & 2/6 pkt. 

- Giant-Flowered Rose, charming shade 
of old rose. 1/6 & 2/6 pkt. 

— Giant-Flowered White, purest white, 
extra fine. 1/6 & 2/6 pkt. 


CYCLAMEN — Clibrans’ Giant Crimson, a 
magnificent flower of an intense deep 
crimson colour. 2/6 pkt. 


— Giant Choicest Mixed. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


The 
World's 
Finest 
Strains 
of 
Florist 
Flowers 


CYCLAMEN — Giant Salmon, clear rich 


Salmon ; under artificial light the effect 
is delightful. 2/6 pkt. 


— Giant Scarlet, a superb colour. 2/6 


& 5/- pkt. 
pit Pink, clear salmon-pink. 2/6 
pkt | 


- Giant White, the largest flower of all ; 
snowy white. 2/6 pkt. 


- Giant White, rose base 2/6 pkt. 
1/6 & 2/6 pkt. 


GLOXINIA — Clibrans’ Giant - Flowered 
Hybrids. Our famous “ Gold Medal’ 
Strain, saved only from the largest 
blooms of purest and richest colours, 
of robust habit, flowers erect on stout 


stems. Choicest Mixed. 1/6 & 2/6 pkt. 


— Clibrans Giant Crimson- Scarlet, White, 
Scarlet, Scarlet and White, Purple, Rose, 
Pink and White, Blue and White, separ- 
ate, each, 2/6 pkt. 


SCHIZANTHUS—Clibrans’ Giant- 
Flowered, A.M., R:H:S: About q ft: an 
height, with an abundance of ric hly 
coloured, magnifice ntly blotched flowers 
in a wide range of colours. 2/6 & §/- pkt. 


STREPTOCARPUS— ‘Clibrans’ Giant Hy- 
brids. Vi igorous growing, free blooming, 
large, from purest white through a 
variety of shades to red and purple. 
Some are be autifully marked in the 
throat, whilst others are practically self 
colours. Choicest Mixed, 1/6 & 2/6 pkt. 


— Blue, Blush, Mauve, Pink, 
White, separate, each, 2j 6 at ane. 
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to destroy weeds 

is with an efficient 
weedkiller. 

It not only saves back-ache, time 

and money, but it gives a sure 


result and keeps the ground 
surface in good condition 


COOPERS 


WEEDICIDE 


KILLS |. 
WEEDS 


AT A DILUTION OF 1 PART 
TO 100 PARTS OF WATER. 


("Highly commended” by the 
R.H.S. after practical tests.) 


Pint 1/9 Quart 3l- # gall. “F 
1 gall. 9i- 2 galls. 17|- § galls. 36/6 


É, 
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You should write for leaflet “The 
Weed Problem Solved"—sent post free 
to all applicants 


COOPER, McDOUGALL 
& ROBERTSON, Ltd, 


Clunbary House, 
BERKHAMSTED, Herts. 


IRON & STEEL 


FENCING & GATES 
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GARDEN IRONWORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. Catalogue Free. 


BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON & 


JONES AND 
BAYLISS Ltd. 


CANNON ST. 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


; DOBBIE’S PLANTS ; 
HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 
Growers tainig Ciromi X 


Dahlias, Pansies, Violas, Hardy H 

baceous and Alpine Plants shoul 

consult our Plant Catalogue, Post 
ree on application. 


Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO.LTD. 


Kings Seedsmen—— EDINBURGH. 3 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PANAX. 


Panax Victoriae and P. Balfouri are the most 
commonly cultivated species of the two distinct 
types of this genus of ornamental foliaged 
shrubs. 

P. Victoriae is an old, one-time-popular stove 
plant of graceful habit, forming a neat, dense bush 
of finely variegated, white and green foliage. 
P. Balfouri is stiffer in appearance. The 
undivided, orbicular leaves are deep green, 
margined with white, and three inches or four 
inches in diameter. 

These plants thrive under ordinary stove 
treatment, requiring heat and moisture during 
the growing season, but cooler and drier 
conditions when at rest. 

Bottom heat is essential for their successful 
propagation, which may be effected from root- 
cuttings, portions of the stem, the sucker-like 
growths from the base of old plants, or half- 
ripened shoots taken when a few inches long. F. 


GESNERAS. 


GESNERAS are among the most beautiful 
of our decorative indoor plants, for they have 
very beautiful flowers and beautifully-marked 
o 


f ; 

Seeds should be sown from January to March 
in well-drained pans, containing 4 porous 
compost of fibrous loam and leaf-mould, mixed 
with equal parts of peat and silver-sand. Fill 
the pans to within half-an-inch of the top and 
soak the soil thoroughly before sowing the seeds. 
Sow thinly and cover the seeds lightly with 
fine silver-sand. Place the seed-pans in a tem- 
perature of from 60° to 70° and arrange a sheet 
of glass over the pans, keeping the soil well 
shaded from bright sunshine until the seeds have 
germinated. When the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, prick them off into pans 
or boxes containing a similar compost. Keep 
the atmosphere close for a few days until the 
plants are re-established. When the seedlings 
have made from two to three pairs of leaves 
shift them into sixty-sized pots and return them 
to their former position, placing them as near 
the roof-glass as possible, but free from cold 
draughts. Keep the plants shaded from direct 
sunshine, as the foliage at this stage is very 
tender and easily scorched. 

Having become well-established in these pots, 
transfer them to six-inch or seven-inch pots, 
in which they will flower. The compost for 
this potting should consist of equal proportions 
of fibrous loam, peat and silver-sand, to which 
may be added a little finely-broken cow manure. 
After potting them, place the plants in a house 
having a temperature of 60° to 65°, on a bed of 
moist ashes. On no account use the syringe 
for Gesneras, as water in nearly all cases contains 
lime in solution and this, if allowed to deposit 
on the foliage, would greatly disfigure the plants. 
When the stems have attained from five inches 
to six inches in height, they should be staked 
neatly, as the fleshy leaves are liable to snap 
off down to the level of the pots. When the 
lants are well-established give the roots weak 
iquid manure about once a fortnight, but 
take great care not to overdo this as Gesneras 
do not respond to liberal feeding. When the 
flowers show signs of expanding, grow the plants 
in @ slightly lower temperature to prolong the 
season of flowering. When blooming is over, 
gradually withhold water until the foliage dies 
down. Place the pots on their sides under the 
plant stages in a cool house until they are 
required for starting into growth again. Having 
been sufficiently rested, they may be shaken 
out of their pots and grown on in the same way 
as recommended for seedlings. 

By starting successional batches of corms, 
Gesneras may be had in flower practically all 
the year round. 

Thrips are frequently troublesome and should 
be destroyed by fumigating the house. Mealy 
bug may be kept in check by using a stiff 
camel-hair brush dipped in methylated spirit, 
applying this specific to the infested parts. 
Sponging is not to be recommended as the foliage 
18 easily broken. Æ. Baker, Garston Manor 
Gardens, Near Watford, Hertfordshire. 
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GARDENERS’ 
ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


CALADENIA FILAMENTOSA (R. Bz.) 


(SYN. C. PILIFERA, LINDL. AND C. DENTICULATA, 
LINDL.) 


CALADENIA FILAMENTOSA (Fig. 57) is a very 
quaint spider-like, terrestrial Orchid, with deeply- 
coloured, very attenuated segments to its blos- 
soms. It is fairly common in damp soils beneath 


FIG. 57.—CALADENIA FILAMENTOSA. 


the shade of sparse-leaved, evergreen trees in the 
“ thin ” forest regions of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia 
and Tasmania. The districts which it inhabits 
are much like our park lands, consisting of fully- 
developed trees, thinly scattered over undulating 
grassy country, therefore this plant is not a lover 
of dense shade. In its native country it com- 
mences to blossom in December. 

The root-system consists of a stout white 
underground stem, about two inches in length, 
terminating in two tubers about the size and 
shape of the kernel of a Hazel-nut. The larger 
tuber supplies the nourishment for the growing 
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plant and shrivels after the seeds have ripened, 
the other tuber eventually produces next year’s 
plant, although at times it lies dormant in the 
soil for two years, thus accounting for ite 
abundance one season and paucity or even 
total absence the next in its native habitats, 

The leaf which springs from the base of the 
stem at soil level exactly resembles a blade of 
grass; it is from three to five inches long and 
about an eighth-of-an-inch in width; its edges 
are fringed with long, spreading hairs ; in colour 
it is pale yellowish-green, shaded with purple 
towards its base. The slender, red-tinted, 
flexuous flower stem is from six to nine inches 
tall, and is clothed with long, spreading hairs ; 
there is a narrowly linear bract about one inch 
Jong near the middle of the flower stem and one 
at the base of each flower stalk. 

The blossoms are one or two, rarely three, 
in number, and are widely separated on the stem ; 
their segments, spreading out like the rays of a 
star-fish, are well over three inches across. 
The petals and sepals are about equal in length, 
very narrowly linear in shape, tapering tow 


~ the apex, where they are blunt; they very in 
ddish- 


colour from deep crimson to dark re 
brown, and the backs of the sepals are covered 
with short, glandular hairs. The white, crimson- 
striped lip is about half-an-inch in length, 
three-lobed ; the centre lobe is long, pointed, 
and curves under; the side lobes are upright 
and bluntly-toothed ; there is a double row of 
tooth-like processes down its centre, which, 
like the sticky, glandular hairs on the back 
of the sepals and on the bract at the base of 
the ovary, offer an almost impassable barrier 
to the crawling, but not to the winged, insect, 
for whom the plant secretes the nectar in the base 
of the flower and relies on for the cross fertili- 
sation of its blossoms. 

Like so many terrestrial Orchids of the tem- 
perate regions of the southern hemisphere 
this species of Caladenia is somewhat difficult 
to cultivate in this country, owing mainly to its 
being in full growth when the damp, foggy, 
sunless months are with us. The tubers should 
be planted about two inches below the surface, 
in pots or pans containing sandy loam and leaf- 
soil ; the drainage should be ample and the plants 
should be plentifully supplied with water 
when in full growth, and sufficient to keep the 
tubers from shrivelling when dormant. They 
are best grown in a greenhouse from which the 
frost is excluded, where they may receive all 
the light possible, although it is found in the 
mountainous districts of Victoria and Tasmania 
at sufficient elevation to ensure the perfect 
hardiness in the south of England of plants 
collected in these districts. A. W. D. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


STOKESIA CYANEA PURPUREA. 


Tus effective hardy perennial is of American 
origin; it is in bloom from June to October. 
The plant is of a neat, bushy habit, and attains 
a height of one-and-a-half foot to two feet. 
It produces an abundance of large, Aster-like 
flowers, fully three inches to four inches across, 
of a shade of delicate lavender-purple. The inflor- 
escences are invaluable for use as cut flowers. 


BAPTISIA AUSTRALIS. 


THs is another valuable, blue-flowering 
rennial of American origin, producing pretty 
lue, Pea-shaped flowers in long racemes 
from June to August, on stout stems. It is a 
handsome foliage plant of dense, bushy habit. 


VERONICA LONGIFOLIA SUBSESSILIS. 


TuH1s Veronica should be included in all 
collections of border flowers, for it is in bloom 
from July to September. The long, dense 
spikes of deep blue flowers are extremely 
effective in beds or borders. This Veronica 
grows two feet high, and the spikes are splendid 
for cutting. W. Logan. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.O. 2 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming. should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5 Tavistock street, Covent Garden, London. 
Cummunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
UNITY OF THR JAFFER, sent as early tn the week as 
possible, und duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not Le printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 


t Communications.—I/ sent by | telegraph. these 
Orern arte addressed ‘“‘Gard. Chron.” Rand; oF by 


ielephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and sare us much lime and trouble, if they would 
kindly vbserre the notice printed weekly to effect that 
ali letters relating to financial matters and ti adre?'ise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER ana that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editurial, are distinct, and much une 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected 


Special Notice to Correspondonts.—The Editors do 
not undertake lo pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or lo return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do nut hold 
themselves responsible sor any opinions expressed by 
their currespondents 


Newspapeo: 8,—Currespondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paurayraphs they wish the Luitors 
Lo see. 


Diustrations.—The Editors wul be glad to receire and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot ve responsible Jor luss or injury, 


Local No Wwe.—t ou Tea promdenes will yreatly obline by gending 
to the Editors early int lligence of local events likeiy w Le 
of inlerest to our readers. 


SOIL PHYSICS. 


N spite of the fact that much life service is 
Í devoted to cultivation (and the word implies 
a physical process) it is doubtful whether 
sufħcient importance is generally attributed 
to the physical properties of the soil. While 
it is true that without the necessary chemical 
elements no soil can be fertile, it is also true 
that a large proportion of soils are infertile, 
not from the absence or scarceness of some vital 
chemical element, but because of neglect of 
physical laws. Arising out of a faulty diagnosis, 
many cultivators show a disposition to apply as 
a standard remedy for unproductiveness larger 
and larger doses of manures and even if this 
is effective it may be uneconomical. Scientific 
production entails the full utilisation of all the 
resources of the soil and available manures, 
and to do this an exhaustive study of the 
physical not less than the chemical problems, is 
essential. 

In this article it is proposed to attempt in 
a few directions the correlation of principles 
and practice in the hope that thoughtful young 
gardeners with a scientific trend of mind may 
be stimulated to investigation. The great need 
of horticulture is applied science. Not until the 
army of scientific observers and recorders 
is multiplied many times can we hope to 
approach the ideal of complete scientific control 
of horticultural production. It is up to every 
young gardener with pride in his profession 
to make some contribution to this end. One of 
the most important of physical processes in 
the soil is connected with the supply of water. 
This affects the gardener in two wavs—the supply 
of water as a raw material and the drainage of 
its excess. It is a truism that plants, like 
human beings, cannot live without water, 
nevertheless we know that vegetation is sustained 
through long periods of drought without visible 
access to a water supply. The truth is that soil 
which appears “ bone dry ” has still a large water 
content. f 

The holding capacity of soils for moisture 
varies with each kind of soil and may be 
referred to as the specific absorption factor. 
Soils rich in humus have the highest absorption 
factor, sandy soils the lowest. A pure sand has 
practically no absorption factor and is, therefore, 
incapable of supporting vegetation, as witness 
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the sterility of such wastes as the Sahara. 
Many sandy wastes have been made fertile by 
the incorporation and decay of organic matter, 
and much more could be done in this direction. 
It is within the power of every gardener to 
increase the absorptive power of his own soil 
by similar means. Absorptive power is not, 
however, the only factor in the conservation 
of moisture. There is a loss of moisture from 
evaporation and drainage as well as in supply- 
ing the needs of the plant. Rapid drainage 
is essential to fertility, hence control is limited 
to restricting evaporation. This may be done 
in two ways—bvy loosening the surface and by 
mulching. When the soil is fully charged 
with water it swells, and as the moisture is 
discharged the reverse process of contraction 
takes place, forming fissures in the soil. In 
firm, heavy soils these fissures sometimes 
assume the form of large cracks up to an inch 
in width ; in other soils they are barely visible 
to the naked eye, but in all cases evaporation 
is tremendously increased. Hoeing or otherwise 
loosening the surface breaks up the fissures 


` and interposes a loose layer offering a physical 


bar to evaporation. Mulching achieves the 
same end by a different method. It has been 
assumed that a growing layer of weeds takes the 
place of a mulch; this is a fallacy, because 
the weeds themselves rob the plants of available 
moisture. 

The drainage of excess water from the 
soil has a great effect on fertility. Every 
cottage gardener knows that a plant will not 
grow in a watertight receptacle, hence the 
provision of an outlet in the common garden 
pot. The main reason is that stagnant water 
effectually prevents the access of air which plays 
a very important part in the many chemical 
reactions necessary to fertility. Where there is 
good drainage air follows the water by mechanical 
suction. On the large scale there is no exact 
counterpart to the watertight receptacle, but 
bad drainage will always reduce fertility in 
proportion to its imperfection. There are 
several practical ways of improving drainage 
in soils, besides the obvious ones of digging 
ditches and laying drain pipes under the surface. 
Laying the ground in ridges or “ lands,” deep 
cultivation, and the incorporation of decaved 
organic matter, all play their part. Stones 
are also useful in this respect, and their wholesale 
removal is to be deprecated. 

Another highly important physical property 
of the soil is its temperature, which will depend 
on a variety of causes, such as specific heat, 
absorption of heat, radiation, conduction and 
evaporation, 

The specific heat of a body is the number of 
thermal units required to raise a unit weight of 
the body through 1° of temperature, compared 
with the standard substance water. Water, 
with one exception, has the highest specific 
heat of any known substance, hence, soils 
with a high capacity for absorption of 
water have also a high specific heat. ‘Chere 
are both advantages and disadvantages in 
the possession of this property. A very high 
specific heat renders the soil slow to acquire 
the minimum temperature necessary for ger- 
mination and propagation in the spring, though 
it ensures the equable temperature so beneficial 
to steady growth over an extended period. 
Ihe gardcner’s aim is a soil where both specific 
heat and absorptive capacity for moisture 
are at the optimum, and it seems that this ideal 
18 most nearly approached in the case of a well 
drained, well-tilled soil, rich in humus. Rapidity 
of absorption of heat, which must not be confused 
with rise in temperature, is a very important 
factor in fertility. The effects of the slope of 
the land and of the presence of natural or 
artificial barriers serving as shelter from cold 
winds and as a reflective background for the 
suns rays are well-known. The effect of the 
colour of the soil itself is less frequently consid- 
ered. Black soils, however, absorb heat much 
more rapidly than soils light in colour. and the 
degree of blackness is a fair index of rapidity 
of absorption. This accounts, in part, for the 
value of soot as a surface dressing, and for the 
traditional reputation of black soils for fertility 
and carly maturation of crops. The reverse 
process of radiation takes place more rapidly 
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from dark soils, but absorption and radiation 
are not proportional, and the net advantage 
is always with the black soil. The effect of a 
surface dressing of lime is to reduce absorptive 
power and, where immediate warmth is required, 
as on a south border in spring, it is worth while 
nullifying this effect by forking the lime below 
the surface. 

Other possible ways of losing heat from the soil 
are by conduction and evaporation. A well- 
tilled soil, the interstices of which are filled with 
air, is practically a non-conductor of heat, 
but hard soils, impervious to air, have some 
conductive power, Evaporation, since it results 
in the removal of a body of higher thermal 
capacity, is one of the most patent sources 
of loss of heat. This affords another reason 
for the prevention, by the methods previously 
described, of loss of moisture by thi 
means. 

Although the thermal contents of the soil are 
mainly derived from an outside source—the 
sun, the effects of internal decomposition 
in the soil is not negligible. Most chemical 
reactions take place with evolution of heat, 
the simplest example in the garden being the 
hot-bed. The same chemical reaction will 
always produce the same amount of heat. 
whether the reaction takes place slowly or 
quickly ; but, of course, the rise in temperature 
is not always the same through many causes 
which produce variable dissipation of heat. 
Solution, like evaporation, when unaccompanied 
by chemical reaction invariably results in absorp- 
tion of heat. Hence, it is theoretically truc 
that soluble manures, such as nitrate of soda, 
make the ground colder, but the effect of a light 
dressing on such a relatively large bulk must be 
infinitesimal. 


The soil is the physical medium in which all 
the chemical reactions take place that result 
in the production of the crop, and it is inevitable 
that the physical nature of this medium will 
have a great effect on the quality and quantity 
of the crop. In the laboratory nearly all reac- 
tions take place in solution—generally aqueous 
solution. 

The root hairs provide the sole channel 
for absorption of food into the plant. The 
physical problem which presents itself to every 
gardener is that of bringing the two—root hairs 
and plant food—into contact. Nearly all the 
processes of culture have this as their maim 
object. 


It is obvious that the amount of food capable 
of being absorbed will vary with the number of 
root-hairs. This explains why so many types 
and varieties of plants flourish in reputedly 
poor soils. It is often solely a question of 
the development of root systems. By this 
means a plant may be enabled to extract 
from a given area the food that other processes 
do not bring to the door of those varieties 
which refuse to grow except in rich soils. It i 
probable that roots cannot function and flourish 
ìn regions where air does not penetrate, hence the 
added importance of drainage, deep digg!é: 
hoeing and frequent stirring of the soil. The 
soil must be imagined as having a structure 
similar to a sponge with innumerable [iy 
channels for the circulation of air and moisture. 
It is essential that the soil should have both 
firmness and a certain amount of resilience. 
otherwise, when compressed, the spaces Ar 
squeezed out, and it becomes an ne i 
lump. This happens especially to clayey som 
when worked in wet weather, and explains why 
heavy tractor ploughs have been found to red 
fertility in some cases. The incorporation ° 
decayed organic manure is a remedy for this 
plasticity. 

The benefits of exposure of soil to frost and 
weather changes have long been Aa aa 
When frozen, the water in the soil expantr 
and forces even the most rock-like or clayey 
soils into fine particles. This process ™ 
facilitated by ridging to expose a greater surlace. 
At the same time, this procedure produces 
aeration, which is always beneficial. Hence Oy 
desirability of leaving the surface rough in a” 
cases when not immediately required to! 
planting. 

Although stones represent, theoretically, 5° 
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much waste of space in the soil, they nevertheless 
serve their purpose in soil economics. They 
may be compared to the pavement in the street. 
It is probable they assist in preserving the right 
of way for water and air passage and in giving 
resiliency to the soil. 

_Whatever may be the precise method of the 
absorption of food into the plant, it is of the 
highest importance that the physical condi- 
tion of the soil shall be such as to favour 
absorption by the roots. 

The advantage in supplying manure in soluble 
form is that it becomes immediately available to 
the plant, and under favourable conditions 
may - become fully absorbed by the plant. 
The disadvantage is that there is always a 
danger of soluble matter being lost in the 
drainage water. To avoid the risk of this, 
so far as possible, certain soluble manures, 
such as nitrate of soda, should only be applied 


to growing crops. 


FIG. 58. -BED OF THE DOUBLE ROCKET, HESPERIS MATRONALIS PLENA IN HYDE 


On the other hand, it is essential that insoluble 
manures that have to be absorbed by physical 
contact with the roots shall be in a finely- 
divided state, as, for example, basic slag, 
particularly when applied as a top-dressing. 
An exception may be made where solid matter 
can be placed in a position directly accessible 
to the roots, as, for example, quarter-inch bones 
in the bottom of pots or beneath the roots 
in @ vine border. 

The point that seems to be emphasised in 
the consideration of these physical principles 
is the importance of humus or decayed organic 
matter. 

In the absorption and conservation of 
heat and moisture, in facilitating drainage, 
in providing that physical resilient texture 
invaluable to root-action and the passage of 
solvent matter, the substance we call humus 
plays a predominant physical part which has 
partly escaped recognition. All those who aim 
at the highest economic production must see 
that every possible step is taken to provide 
the best physical medium for the growth of 
cropa without which much of the money spent 
pp purely fertilising material is wasted. W. 
Auton. 
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SPECIAL PLANTS FOR LARGE BEDS. 


As a change from what are known as summer 
bedding plants, there are not a few fine perennials 
equally as effective and with long-flowering 
sues that look exceedingly well in large 


In fact, when removed from the many species 
and varieties that usually go to the making 
of a hardy herbaceous border they impress 
their individuality with greater force, and when 
used in the mass give pleasing and often sur- 
prising effects. No tender bedding plant 
or annual can provide a display so effective as 
some of dur finest perennials. 

Hesperis matronalis plena (Fig. 58) is one of 
the best of such plants. It has been for centuries 
a much-prized garden favourite, and nowhere 
looks more effective than when massed in a large 
bed. It is not difficult to grow when once 
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its cultivation is understood. The passion for 
tidiness goes some way to account for its scarcity. 
The cutting down of the flower stems immed- 
iately after the flowers have faded is a ruinous 
procedure and usually results in the death 
of the plant. If these old stems are allowed 
to remain until growth again commences at 
the base, success 18 certain. 

The purple form is a less satisfactory plant, 
at least, in town gardens, and the delightful 
lilac form shown at the R.H.S. Hall, from 
Aldenham, some years ago, cannot be obtained 
in quantity. The old plant catalogues of sixty 
years ago mention a red variety, but this has 
apparently disappeared. 

Veronica longifolia var. subsessilis is another 
first-rate subject for a large bed. It is the finest 
of all the herbaceous species. It is not over 
hardy, being a native of the warmer parts of 
Japan. It has the advantage of being one of 
these plants that may be moved at any time 
without any ill effect. I have used it to replace 
late Tulips with great success. During hard 
weather a covering of dry leaves makes the plant 
quite safe. For some reason this species does 
not produce seeds in this country. I have made 
two attempts at seed saving, growing the 
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plants under glass and providing ideal condition? 
for ripening the seed capsules but with no success: 

Malva Alcea var. fastigata is also worthy of 
a large bed to itself. It is a splendid species 
and for this purpose superior to the more 
popular Lavatera Olbia. . Alcea is perfectly 
hardy and provides a showy bed for many weeks ; 
the flowers are a delicate shade of pale rose. 
It may be raised from seeds while cuttings rooted 
in a cold frame during the summer make fine 
plants for the following year. This Malva is far 
less grown than it deserves to be. 

Salvia dichroa only received the R.H.S8. 
Award of Merit a year ago, but has long been 
grown in our gardens. A native of the Atlas 
Mountains, it is not perfectly hardy, but in the 
south it is rarely killed by frost. A well-filled 
bed of this Salvia is a very striking object. 
I remember seeing this Salvia at Tongswood 
Gardens, Hawkhurst, in 1914, in magnificent 
form, six feet in height, as effective as a Del- 
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phinium and flowering well into the autumn. 
The plant revels in rich, rather heavy soil, 
and should be well fed. It seeds freely and is 
quite an easy plant. 

The better-known Salvia virgata nemorosa 
is another splendid plant for an isolated bed. 
It is of the easiest culture and now well-known. 

Helenium Crimson Beauty, raised by the late 
Mr. Jackman, at Woking, is a very fine plant, 
now coming into favour. It makes a fine bed, 
is a first-rate town plant, and, if given good soil 
and full sun, will last in beauty the whole season. 

Masses of Phloxes and Delphiniums are now 
common features in many public parks and 
private gardens. Their one fault is that their 
period of effectiveness is short. 

Aster Thompsonii is one of the very best 
plants for use in this way. Last summer, 
while I was visiting the Marine Parks, South 
Shields, a huge border of this Aster was a great 
surprise to me. It has always been considered 
a slow grower and scarce, but here was a border 
of nearly two thousand plants which were a 
mass of flower from early July until destroyed 
by frost. None of the modern, garden-raised 
Michaelmas Daisies can compare with this fine 
species in this respect. P. S. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS shouid be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.O. 2 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Cummaunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONIY OF THR TAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, und duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature wili not Le printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 


; mmunications.—I/ sent by telegraph, these 
Oren TT be addressed “Gard. Chron.,” Rand; oF by 


telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, y Sat 4 would 
kindly vbserce the notice printed weekly to effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and te advet'ise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER ana that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much une 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake lo pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to ræurn unused communications or tllustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The kditurs do not hold 
themselves responsible Jor any opinions expressed by 
their currespondénts 


Newspape: 8.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the parayraphs they wish the Editors 
to see. 


Miustrations.—7he Editors wil be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Looal No ws.—¢ we respondents wil greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of lucal events likeiy Ww Le 
of interest to our readers. 


SOIL PHYSICS. 


N spite of the fact that much life service is 
| devoted to cultivation (and the word implics 
a physical process) it is doubtful whether 
sufficient importance is generally attributed 
to the physical properties of the soil. While 
it is true that without the necessary chemical 
elements no soil can be fertile, it is also true 
that a large proportion of soils are infertile, 
not from the absence or scarceness of some vital 
chemical element, but because of neglect of 
physical laws. Arising out of a faulty diagnosis, 
many cultivators show a disposition to apply as 
a standard remedy for unproductiveness larger 
and larger doses of manures and even if this 
is effective it may be uneconomical. Scientific 
production entails the full utilisation of all the 
resources of the soil and available manures, 
and to do this an exhaustive study of the 
physical not less than the chemical problems, is 
essential. 

In this article it is proposed to attempt in 
a few directions the correlation of principles 
and practice in the hope that thoughtful young 
gardeners with a scientific trend of mind may 
be stimulated to investigation. The great need 
of horticulture is applied science. Not until the 
army of scientific observers and recorders 
is multiplied many times can we hope to 
approach the ideal of complete scientific control 
of horticultural production. It is up to every 
young gardener with pride in his profession 
to make some contribution to this end. One of 
the most important of physical processes in 
the soil is connected with the supply of water. 
This affects the gardener in two ways—the supply 
of water as a raw material and the drainage of 
its excess. It is a truism that plants, like 
human beings, cannot live without water, 
nevertheless we know that vegetation is sustained 
through long periods of drought without visible 
access to a water supply. The truth is that soil 
which appears “ bone dry ” has still a large water 
content. ; 

The holding capacity of soils for moisture 
varies with each kind of soil and may be 
referred to as the specific absorption factor. 
Soils rich in humus have the highest absorption 
factor, sandy soils the lowest. A pure sand has 
practically no absorption factor and is, therefore, 
incapable of supporting vegetation, as witness 
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the sterility of such wastes as the Sahara. 
Many sandy wastes have been made fertile by 
the incorporation and decay of organic matter, 
and much more could be done in this direction. 
It is within the power of every gardener to 
increase the absorptive power of his own soil 
by similar means. Absorptive power is not, 
however, the only factor in the conservation 
of moisture. There is a loss of moisture from 
evaporation and drainage as well as in supply- 
ing the needs of the plant. Rapid drainage 
is essential to fertility, hence control is limited 
to restricting evaporation. This may be done 
in two ways—by loosening the surface and by 
mulching. When the soil is fully charged 
with water it swells, and as the moisture is 
discharged the reverse process of contraction 
takes place, forming fissures in the soil. In 
firm, heavy soils these fissures sometimes 
assume the form of large cracks up to an inch 
in width ; in other soils they are barely visible 
to the naked eye, but in all cases evaporation 
is tremendously increased. Hoeing or otherwise 


_ loosening the surface breaks up the fissures 


and interposes a loose layer offering a physical 
bar to evaporation. Mulching achieves the 
same end by a different method. It has been 
assumed that a growing layer of weeds takes the 
place of a mulch; this is a fallacy, because 
the weeds themselves rob the plants of available 
moisture. 

The drainage of excess water from the 
soil has a great effect on fertility. Every 
cottage gardener knows that a plant will not 
grow in a watertight receptacle, hence the 
provision of an outlet in the common garden 
pot. The main reason is that stagnant water 
effectually prevents the access of air which plays 
a very important part in the many chemical 
reactions necessary to fertility. Where there is 
good drainage air follows the water by mechanical 
suction. On the large scale there is no exact 
counterpart to the watertight receptacle, but 
bad drainage will always reduce fertility in 
proportion to its imperfection. There are 
several practical ways of improving drainage 
in soils, besides the obvious ones of digging 
ditches and laying drain pipes under the surface. 
Laying the ground in ridges or “ lands,” deep 
cultivation, and the incorporation of decayed 
organic matter, all play their part. Stones 
are also useful in this respect, and their wholesale 
removal is to be deprecated. 

Another highly important physical property 
of the soil is its temperature, which will depend 
on @ variety of causes, such as specific heat, 
absorption of heat, radiation, conduction and 
evaporation. 

The specific heat of a body is the number of 
thermal units required to raise a unit weight of 
the body through 1° of temperature, compared 
with the standard substance water. Water, 
with one exception, has the highest specific 
heat of any known substance, hence, soils 
with a high capacity for absorption of 
water have also a high specific heat. There 
are both advantages and disadvantages in 
the possession of this property. A very high 
specific heat renders the soil slow to acquire 
the minimum temperature necessary for ger- 
mination and propagation in the spring, though 
it ensures the equable temperature so beneficial 
to steady growth over an extended period. 
The gardener’s aim is a soil where both specific 
heat and absorptive capacity for moisture 
are at the optimum, and it seems that this ideal 
18 most nearly approached in the case of a well 
drained, well-tilled soil, rich in humus. Rapidity 
of absorption of heat, which must not be confused 
with rise in temperature, is a very important 
factor in fertility. The effects of the slope of 
the land and of the presence of natural or 
artificial barriers serving as shelter from cold 
winds and as a reflective background for the 
suns rays are well-known. The effect of the 
colour of the soil itself is less frequently consid- 
ered. Black soils, however, absorb heat much 
more rapidly than soils light in colour, and the 
degree of blackness is a fair index of rapidity 
of absorption. This accounts, in part, for the 
value of soot as a surface dressing, and for the 
traditional reputation of black soils for fertility 
and early maturation of crops. The reverse 
process of radiation takes place more rapidly 
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from dark soils, but absorption and radiation 
are not proportional, and the net advantage 
is always with the black soil. The effect of a 
surface dressing of lime is to reduce absorptive 
power and, where immediate warmth is required, 
as on a south border in spring, it is worth while 
nullifying this effect by forking the lime below 
the surface. 

Other possible ways of losing heat from the soil 
are by conduction and evaporation. A well- 
tilled soil, the interstices of which are filled with 
air, is practically a non-conductor of heat, 
but hard soils, impervious to air, have some 
conductive power. Evaporation, since it results 
in the removal of a body of higher thermal 
capacity, is one of the most patent sources 
of loss of heat. This affords another reason 
for the prevention, by the methods previously 
described, of loss of moisture by this 
means. 

Although the thermal contents of the soil are 
mainly derived from an outside source—the 
sun, the effects of internal decomposition 
in the soil is not negligible. Most chemical 
reactions take place with evolution of heat, 
the simplest example in the garden being the 
hot-bed. The same chemical reaction will 
always produce the same amount of heat. 
whether the reaction takes place slowly or 
quickly ; but, of course, the rise in temperature 
is not always the same through many causes 
which produce variable dissipation of heat. 
Solution, like evaporation, when unaccompanied 
by chemical reaction invariably results in absorp- 
tion of heat. Hence, it is theoretically true 
that soluble manures, such as nitrate of soda, 
make the ground colder, but the effect of a light 
dressing on such a relatively large bulk must be 
infinitesimal. 


The soil is the physical medium in which all 
the chemical reactions take place that result 
in the production of the crop, and it is inevitable 
that the physical nature of this medium will 
have a great effect on the quality and quantity 
of the crop. In the laboratory nearly all reac- 
tions take place in solution—generally aqueous 
solution. 


The root hairs provide the sole channel 
for absorption of food into the plant. The 
physical problem which presents itself to every 
gardener is that of bringing the two—root hairs 
and plant food—into contact. Nearly all the 
processes of culture have this as their main 
object. 

It is obvious that the amount of food capable 
of being absorbed will vary with the number of 
root-hairs. This explains why so many types 
and varieties of plants flourish in reputedly 
poor soils. It is often solely a question of 
the development of root systems. By this 
means a plant may be enabled to extract 
from a given area the food that other processes 
do not bring to the door of those varieties 
which refuse to grow except in rich soils. It 
probable that roots cannot function and flourish 
in regions where air does not penetrate, hence the 
added importance of drainage, deep digging, 
hoeing and frequent stirring of the soil. The 
soil must be imagined as having & structure 
similar to a sponge with innumerable tiny 
channels for the circulation of air and moisture. 
It is essential that the soil should have both 
firmness and a certain amount of resilience: 
otherwise, when compressed, the spaces are 
squeezed out, and it becomes an impervious 
lump. This happens especially to clayey soils 
when worked in wet weather, and explains why 
heavy tractor ploughs have been found to reduce 
fertility in some cascs. The incorporation of 
decayed organic manure is a remedy for this 
plasticity, 

The benefits of exposure of soil to frost and 
weather changes have long been recognise\. 
When frozen, the water in the soil expands 
and forces even the most rock-like or clayey 
soils into fine particles. ‘This process » 
facilitated by ridging to expose a greater surface. 
At the same time, this procedure produces 
aeration, which is always beneficial. Hence = 
desirability of leaving the surface rough in 5 
cases when not immediately required tor 
planting. 

Although stones represent, theoretically, 5° 
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much waste of space in the soil, they nevertheless 
serve their purpose in soil economics. They 
may be compared to the pavement in the street. 
It is probable they assist in preserving the right 
of way for water and air passage and in giving 
resiliency to the soil. 

Whatever may be the precise method of the 
absorption of food into the plant, it is of the 
highest importance that the physical condi- 
tion of the soil shall be such as to favour 
absorption by the roots. 

The advantage in supplying manure in soluble 
form is that it becomes immediately available to 
the plant, and under favourable conditions 
may - become fully absorbed by the plant. 
The disadvantage is that there is always a 
danger of soluble matter being lost in the 
drainage water. To avoid the risk of this, 
so far as possible, certain soluble manures, 
such as nitrate of soda, should only be applied 


to growing crops. 


FIG. 


On the other hand, it is essential that insoluble 
manures that have to be absorbed by physical 
contact with the roots shall be in a finely- 
divided state, as, for example, basic slag, 
particularly when applied as a top-dressing. 
An exception may be made where solid matter 
can be placed in a position directly accessible 
to the roots, as, for example, quarter-inch bones 
in the bottom of pots or beneath the roots 
in & vine border. 

The point that seems to be emphasised in 
the consideration of these physical principles 
18 the importance of humus or decayed organic 
matter, 

In the absorption and conservation of 
heat and moisture, in facilitating drainage, 
in providing that physical resilient texture 
invaluable to root-action and the passage of 
solvent matter, the substance we call humus 
plays a predominant physical part which has 
partly escaped recognition. All those who aim 
at the highest economic production must see 
that every possible step is taken to provide 
the best physical medium for the growth of 
crops without which much of the money spent 
pa Ery fertilising material is wasted. W. 
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SPECIAL PLANTS FOR LARGE BEDS. 


As a change from what are known as summer 
bedding plants, there are not a few fine perennials 
equally as effective and with long-flowering 
Sree that look exceedingly well in large 


In fact, when removed from the many species 
and varieties that usually go to the making 
of a hardy herbaceous border they impress 
their individuality with greater force, and when 
used in the mass give pleasing and often sur- 
prising effects. No tender bedding plant 
or annual can provide a display so effective as 
some of our finest perennials. 

Hesperis matronalis plena (Fig. 58) is one of 
the best of such plants. It has been for centuries 
a much-prized garden favourite, and nowhere 
looks more effective than when massed in a large 
bed. It is not difficult to grow when once 


its cultivation is understood. The passion for 
tidiness goes some way to account for its scarcity. 
The cutting down of the flower stems immed- 
iately after the flowers have faded is a ruinous 
procedure and usually results in the death 
of the plant. If these old stems are allowed 
to remain until growth again commences at 
the base, success is certain. 

The purple form is a less satisfactory plant. 
at least, in town gardens, and the delightful 
liac form shown at the R.H.S. Hall, from 
Aldenham, some years ago, cannot be obtained 
in quantity. The old plant catalogues of sixty 
years ago mention a red variety, but this has 
apparently disappeared. 

Veronica longifolia var. subsessilis is another 
first-rate subject for a large bed. It is the finest 
of all the herbaceous species. It is not over 
hardy, being a native of the warmer parts of 
Japan. It has the advantage of being one of 
these plants that may be moved at any time 
without any ill effect. I have used it to replace 
late Tulips with great success. During hard 
weather a covering of dry leaves makes the plant 
quite safe. For some reason this species does 
not produce seeds in this country. I have made 
two attempts at seed saving, growing the 
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plants under glass and providing ideal condition? 
for ripening the seed capsules but with no success’ 

Malva Alcea var. fastigata is also worthy of 
a large bed to itself. It is a splendid species 
and for this purpose superior to the more 
popular Lavatera Olbia. . Alcea is perfectly 
hardy and provides a showy bed for many weeks ; 
the flowers are a delicate shade of pale rose. 
It may be raised from seeds while cuttings rooted 
in a cold frame during the summer make fine 
plants for the following year. This Malva is far 
less grown than it deserves to be. 

Salvia dichroa only received the R.H.S8. 
Award of Merit a year ago, but has long been 
grown in our gardens. A native of the Atlas 
Mountains, it is not perfectly hardy, but in the 
south it is rarely killed by frost. A well-filled 
bed of this Salvia is a very striking object. 
I remember seeing this Salvia at Tongswood 
Gardens, Hawkhurst, in 1914, in magnificent 
form, six feet in height, as effective as a Del- 
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08. -BED OF THE DOUBLE ROCKET, HESPERIS MATRONALIS PLENA IN HYDE PARK. 


phinium and flowering well into the autumn. 
The plant revels in rich, rather heavy soil, 
and should be well fed. It seeds freely and is 
quite an easy plant. 

The better-known Salvia virgata nemorosa 
is another splendid plant for an isolated bed. 
It is of the easiest culture and now well-known. 

Helenium Crimson Beauty, raised by the late 
Mr. Jackman, at Woking, is a very fine plant, 
now coming into favour. It makes a fine bed, 
is a first-rate town plant, and, if given good soil 
and full sun, will last in beauty the whole season. 

Masses of Phloxes and Delphiniums are now 
common features in many public parks and 
private gardens. Their one fault is that their 
period of effectiveness is short. 

Aster Thompsonii is one of the very best 
plants for use in this way. Last summer, 
while I was visiting the Marine Parks, South 
Shields, a huge border of this Aster was a great 
surprise to me. It has always been considered 
a slow grower and scarce, but here was a border 
of nearly two thousand plants which were a 
mass of flower from early July until destroyed 
by frost. None of the modern, garden-raised 
Michaelmas Daisies can compare with this fine 
species in this respect. P.S. 
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(Continued from p. 85). 
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24.—MUIRIA, N. E. Br. 


STEMLESS, with short, fibrous roots. Growths 

more or less compressed-subglobose or com- 
pressed-ovoid and sometimes sli htly angular 
from mutual pressure, with an obscure, short, 
slit-like orifice below the apex on the side turned 
towards the centre of the clump, very fleshy, 
Velvety-puberulous with adpressed, fine hairs. 
Flower solitary, just exserted from the top of 
the growth, with the clavate pedicel included ; 
bractless. Calyx 6-lobed down to its union 
with the ovary; lobes oblong, flattish, with 
membranous tips. Petals numerous, free, 
in several series, linear, the inner very narrow 
and filiform-linear (staminodes ?). Stamens 
numerous, connivent-erect ; filaments not hairy 
at the base. Glands around the top of the ovary 
6-7, broad and nearly contiguous. Stigmas 
6-7, short and stout, erect, or possibly finally 
spreading. Ovary externally appearing inferior 
_and very large and pear-shaped, but in reality 
partly superior and very shallow, being partly 
immersed in the very stout clavate top of the 
pedicel, 6—-7-celled; placentas on the floor 
of the cells. Capsule shallow, convex on the top, 
with the sutures between the valves raised 
into ridges, and with 6-7 valves and cells; valves 
deltoid, when expanded horizontally spreading ; 
expanding:keels closely contiguous so as to form 
a stout central keel, with broad, membranous, 
marginal wings as long as the valves; cells 
open, without cell-wings or a tubercle. Seeds 
many in a cell; ovoid, slightly compressed, 
with a nipple at one end, smooth, brown. 

Only one species (M. Hortenseae, N. E. Br., 
the type of this strange genus) is at present 
known ; a native of the Little Karoo in South 
Africa. 

I have very great pleasure in naming this 
remarkable genus in honour of my friend 
Dr. J. Muir, and the species after his daughter 
Hortense, in recognition of the very great 
assistance Dr. Muir has rendered by sending 
living plants to me, with valuable information 
concerning them, which has enabled and 
will still aid me to give a much better account 
of many of these genera than would otherwise 
have been possible. 

Generically, Muiria is more nearly allied to 
Oophytum than to any other genus, and I place 
it next after that genus. 


1.—M. Hortenseae, N. E. Br. (Fig. 59).— 
Growths about 3-5, crowded together into a 
clump, each 1-1} inch high, 1-1} inch broad, and 
2-1 inch thick, more or less compressed-sub- 
globose or compressed-ovoid, sometimes slightly 
angular from mutual pressure, very obtusely 
rounded at the apex, with a somewhat obscure, 
slit-like orifice below the apex, always on the side 
facing towards the centre of the clump; sub- 
stance very fleshy; surface smooth, velvety- 
pubescent, with very fine, adpressed hairs 
directed downwards, whitish or greyish under 
natural conditions, often with a rosy tint 
where exposed to strong sunlight, partly invested 
at the base with the brown, withered skins of 
former growths. Flowers solitary, with the 
thickened top of the pedicel just exserted 
from the burst opening of the growth, which 
during flowering becomes withered, wrinkled 
and brown. Calyx 6-lobed down to its union 
with the ovary, pubescent like the growth ; 
lobes erect, 24-3 lines long and about 2 lines 
broad, oblong, obtuse, membranous at the apical 
part. Corolla varying from 5-12 lines in diam- 
eter, cup-shaped, opening about 10 a.m. and 
closing tween 4 and 6 in the afternoon, 
sweetly-scented ; petals numerous, free, in 
several series ; the outer 4-6 lines long and 4-1 
line broad, linear, obtuse or obtusely pointed, 
the inner smaller and narrower, with the inner- 
most linear-filiform, (staminodes ?), somewhat 
stiff or brush-like to the touch, pure white in 
some flowers, in others pink at the tips or more 
or less tinged with very pale pink except at the 
base. Stamens 2-3 lines long ; anthers yellow. 
Stigmas 6-7, erect, probably becoming erectly- 
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spreading, }-1 line long, stout, acute. Ovary 
partly superior, shallow, conical at the top, 
with the cell-part immersed in the top of the 
stout, clavate pedicel, which is 34-5 lines thick 
at that part and has the appearance of being 
a large inferior ovary, and is pale green. Capsule 
3-3} lines in diameter when closed, and including 
the obconic under part about 3 lines long, 
pale brown; when expanded 6-7 lines in 
diameter and pallid within, with yellowish- 
brown expanding-keels. Seeds about } line 
long, ovoid, smooth, brown, with a darker 
brown nipple. 

Riversdale Division: In the Klein Karoo 
among quartz stones, at 1,200 to 1,400 feet 
above sea-level, flowering in December, Muir, 
3885 ! 

The cluster of somewhat egg-like bodies 
that constitute this strange plant render it one 
of the most remarkable among flowering plants, 
for it is quite unlike any other at present known. 
I have not seen a plant in flower, as the plants 
sent to me failed to produce flowers this season, 
but have described the floral structure from 


FIG. 50 —MUIRIA HORTENSEAE. 


A. Plant at rest, slightly reduced ; B. Flower burst through 

the top of a growth, natural size; ©. Section through a 

flower, enlarged two diameters; D. Halrs on a portion of 

surface, magnified; E. Capsules expanded, natural size; 
F. Section through a closed capsule. 


flowers sent to me in formalin by Dr. Muir, 
and from information he has supplied. From 
which it would appear that the root-system 
is superficial and apparently not penetrating 
deeper than about 2 inches into the ground, 
and that in nature the growths are buried in 
the ground for about half their height, the portion 
underground being green. Dr. Muir informs me 
that when the plant is preparing to flower, 
“A hard spot is palpable in the fleshy body 
and the covering epidermis gets thinner and 
paler. This hard spot is sharply marked off 
from the surrounding softer substance. The 
flowers burst right through the fleshy body at 
some prominent part of the upper convexity. 
A fissured lesion or wound is formed, longitud- 
inal at first (probably through the fissure), 
and then irregularly branched as pressure is 
exerted by the advancing flowers. The edges of 
this fissure are raw at firat and exude moisture, 
just like any other tear or cut.” 
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My drawing (Fig. 59) represents (at A), a 
plant with a cluster of three growths, slightly 
reduced, made from a living plant. B, is 
drawn from a flower sent to me in formalin 
and the remains of a dried growth attached 
to a dried flower, which may not be quite like 
that of a living plant, of about natural size. 
C, represents a section through the flower B. 
enlarged two diameters. D, is a ified view 
of the hairs on the surface of the plant. | 
shows a capsule with valves expanded, natural 
size; and F is a longitudinal section throughs 
closed capsule, rather larger than the natural size. 


One peculiarity of this odd plant is that 
the orifice is always (at least, so far as my two 
pane testify) on the side of the growth that 
aces the centre of the clump, and on the native- 
grown specimens is rather obscure and might 
easily be overlooked, but after being in cultiva» 
tion here for a few months is as evident as 
shown in my drawing. And this seems repeated 
in the new growths, which form inside the old 
ones just as they do in the genus Conophytum. 
Upon cutting open a flowering growth sent to 
me by Dr. Muir, I find that the flower is terminal, 
arising at the point of attachment of the base of 
the old growth on the same side as the orifice 
and curving with the curvature of the growth: 
behind and at the base of the pedicel 
(which is quite bractless) arises a new growth 
inside the old one and, of course, invisible 
from outside, curving conformably with the old 
one, the curvature being due to the fact that 
the actual attachment of each growth to the 
rootstock is about 3-4 lines above the bas 
of the growth on the same side as the orifice. 
Evidently this plant is of very slow growth 
and does not increase often. N.E. Brown. 


(To be continued.) 


[Since the above was written I have received 
flowering growths of this plant passing into the 
resting stage, and on cutting one open wes 
surprised to find that the tissue within the skin 
of the old growth consisted entirely of very 
large, loose and separate globose cells, varying 
from half a line to one-and-a-half-line in diameter, 
each glistening like a dew-drop, having & thin. 
but somewhat tough cell-wall and clear, colour- 
less watery contents. Under & microscopi 
I noted that the outside of the wall of these ne 
was marked with outlines of small cells that at 
been in contact with it, but had now disappear 
As I had never, in any plant, seen & Cota 
of large, loose cells of this character, I hs iy 
to ascertain their origin and purpose, and pate 
fore sacrificed one of my non-flowering 8r° . 
by cutting a piece from it to examine its ie j 
when I found that the whole interior 18 ie 
with these large, globose cells with all the T 
between them filled in with a connecting Phe 
of very small cells firmly binding them a i 
into a fleshy substance, all of ıt with vi i 
colourless, watery contents, as the eE he 
is only evident when highly magnifie "alls 
granules being sparsely scattered over the 
of the outer cells, a few even in the large ae 
and are excessively small. From this it see - 
evident that when the plant prepares a he 
rest in the very arid region it inhabi ae 
substance of the connecting tissue is firs aly 
up and seems to disappear entirely, leav mne i 
the large cells to supply the new growth con more 
in the old one with moisture, or perhaps ing 
probably, to retain moisture around we ae 
the dry season, or until rain falls and Pie i 
growth starts developing. It is evident the “dio. 
large cells (which are botanically calle rately o 
blasts) are capable of retaining their ae 
contents without drying up for 4 ee 
and in a manner that I have never 0 ae 
other cells or sections of tissue todo. [I eee 
some of these large, loose cells and Se apet. 
on a piece of glass and some on a piece Ot Po 
all isolated, and allowed them to raen I 
covered in an ordinary living ee dry 
write they have now been exposed to * < | 
air of the room for over one hundred ape g as 
seem just as fresh, as plump, and as gisi owth. 
when I first removed them from the ol d gr guch 
If they can do this when separated er í when 
exposed conditions it is very evident es ie 
protected by the skin of the growth A ey fae 
preserve their fluid contents for a very 1008 
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and probably gradually supply moisture to the 
young growth that they surround inside the 
old one. Yet, when one of these cells is burst, 
its watery contents dries up quickly. These 
large cells do not contain crystals, which is one 
of the functions of idioblasts, but there are also 
much smaller idioblasts mingled with the tissue 
containing bundles of needle-like crystals 
(raphides), which are excreta. And I have 
hitherto regarded all these large cells or idio- 
blasts (which exist in most genera of this group, 
the familiar pellucid and dark dote being due to 
them) as functioning only as excretory cells, 
for they frequently contain tannin or crystals 
and are thrown off with the dried skins or dead 
leaves, but from the behaviour of those of this 
singular plant, as above recorded, it is possible 
that besides that purpose they also function 
as special structures whereby these plants are 
enabled to endure and survive the long 
drought and intense heat to which they are 
subjected. They are worthy of more careful 
examination than I am able to give them. NV. 


E. Brown.) : 
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ECONOMIC PLANTS OF THE BAY 
ISLANDS (HONDURAS). 


(Continued from p. 81). 


JOCOTE AND Hoa PLUM. 


THE Jocote, or Ciruela (Spondias purpurea), 
is the fruit of a small, pretty tree, which, 
on Ruatan Island, is found in the wild and 
the cultivated state. It is easy to propagate 
either from seeds or cuttings, and is occasionally 
used to make live fences. When the tree 
produces its dark red or purple blossoms, 
which are borne on the larger branches only, 
the leaves drop and new ones do not appear until 
the fruits begintoripen. Thelatter are purple in 
colour, oval-shaped, and of a sourish-aromatic 
flavour, with a very large stone in the centre. 
They are either eaten raw or made into preserves 
and into a fermented beverage. On the mainland 
there is also a variety bearing yellow fruits. 

The Hog Plum or Jobo (Spondias lutea) grows 
on a forest tree, reaching a height of 100 feet 
(say 30m.) with light and soft wood of no value. 
This tree is never cultivated, but, like the 
preceding species, it is sometimes used for fence 
posts, as it takes root and keeps alive like 
Willow. The yellow fruit is much esteemed 
by the hogs which accounts for its local English 
name. It has a comparatively larger stone 
than the Jocote, its close relative; the flesh 
is also inferior in quality, having a rather 
acrid flavour. When the fruits are maturing 
the air for a considerable distance from the tree 
is laden with a very pleasant scent. 


CITRUS FRUITS AND TAMARIND. 


The Citrus Fruits, which are of Asiatic 
origin, do not thrive well in the Bay Islands, 
and certain species of them are frequently 
attacked by the leaf-cutting ants. The most 
common of these fruits is the Sweet Orange 
or Naranja Dulce (Citrus Aurantium, L. Risso), 
which is propagated from seeds or by budding 
or grafting on Sour Orange trees. By the 
former method the tree will not begin to bear 
fruit until ten or more years after planting. 
By budding or grafting, however, they will 
bear within four or five years. 

The Toronja, or Grape Fruit (C. decumana) 
(Fig. 60), 80 called from its habit of growing in 
clusters, is globose in shape, while the true 
Shaddock is slightly Pear-shaped. ‘The fruit has 
medicinal properties ; it has a bitter rind and acid 
pulp, and is eaten with sugar. It will keep for some 
time if taken from the tree before complete 
maturity, and in former days small quantities 
of Grape Fruits were shipped to the United 
States. 

The Citron or Cidra (C. Medica, Lin.), is 
sometimes cultivated for the sake of its thick 
inner rind which is made into preserves. Other 


species found in the Bay Islands are the Lime 
or Lima (C. Limetta, Risso), the Sweet Lime or 
Lima Dulce (C. Limonum var. dulcis, Risso), 
and the Lemon or Limon (C. Medica Limon). 
The Tamarind or Tamarindo (Tamarindus 
indica) is a big tree of Asiatic origin, with yellow 
wood and pinnate leaves, but now cultivated 
throughout the tropics. It grows very slowly 
but reaches a great age, and is esteemed for its 
fruits and its shade. It bears red-striped, 
yellow flowers which develop into an edible 
pod with a somewhat acid pulp. It begins to 
bear about the eighth year from planting, 
and its fruits ripen from June to August. 
There are two species of Tamarind, the East 
Indian (T. indica) and the West Indian (T. 
occidentalis), but some botanists classify both 
as T. indica. As a matter of fact, the trees 
and the flowers are absolutely alike in both 
varieties, the only difference consisting in the 
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sweet, yellawish pulp of very pleasant taste, 
which is eaten raw ; in certain parts of the West 
Indies preserves are made from it, hence the 
name Marmalade Plum, by which it is sometimes 
called. As the fruits may easily be kept one or 
two weeks, it is rather surprising that, so far, 
no attempt has been made to introduce them 
to the North American markets. The cultivated 
variety is much larger than the wild one, and 
contains from four to six (sometimes even more) 
black seeds, while the latter has only from one 
to three seeds. 

The very hard, heavy, fine-grained wood is 
reddish in colour and resembles mahogany ; 
it is locally used for axe handles, in cabinet 
making, and in construction work. In parts of 
Central America and Mexico it has been used for 
railway ties (sleepers), but on account of its 
hardness it is very difficult to drive spikes 
into it. This wood is nearly indestructible, 


FIG. 60.—GRAPE FRUITS SHOWN BY CECIL HANBURY, ESQ., AT THE MEETING OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY ON JANUARY 26. 


shape, size and taste of the fruit. The West 
Indian variety, which is the one found in the 


Bay Islands, bears pods three to four inches in 


length, containing from two to four seeds. 
The East Indian Tamarind has larger fruits 
with six to twelve seeds, which are sweeter 
in taste than the other one. The leaf-cutting 
ants very frequently kill this tree in the Bay 


Islands. 
NASEBERRY AND MAMMEE APPLE. 


The Naseberry or Nisberry tree (Achras 
Sapota L., Sapota Zapotilla, Coville) is found 
both in the wild and in the cultivated state ; 
it belongs to the family of the Sapotaceae. 
The wood is generally known as Sapodilla 
among the English, and this name is also 
commonly applied to the forest tree, but never 
to the cultivated one. The Ladinos call it 
Nispero, a name applied in Spain to two entirely 
different trees, which are both absent from 
Central America, viz., the Loquat or Japanese 
Medlar (Eriobotrya japonica), and the true 
Medlar (Mespilus germanica). 

The Central American Nispero bears round 
fruits with a rough, reddish skin, suggesting 


an Irish Potato with earth adhering. It has 


and the Toredo does not attack it. In the low- 
lands of British Honduras, the adjacent part 
of Guatemala, and the Mexican States of Yucatan 
Tabasco and Chiapas, this tree is found in great 
abundance and furnishes Chicle from which 
chewing-gum is made. Chicle is obtained by 
the evaporation of the milky juice which is 
secured by tapping the tree. 

Calocarpum mammosum (Pierre ; Acra- 
delpha mammosa, Cook, and Lucuma mammosa 
Gaertn., are the three different names under 
which the tree bearing the Mammee Apple, 
Mamey Apple or Red Mammee (Japote, in 
Spanish), has been described by botanists. 
It is often confused with the preceding 
species, and like it, is also sometimes called 
Marmalade 
Plum, as it is occasionally made into preserves, 

The tree reaches a great size and has undivided 
green leaves which grow in clusters. The fruit 
is about the size of a large Lemon, and has a 
russet coloured, thick, rough skin, under which 
there is a reddish-brown pulp. It contains 
single, sometimes two, large seeds, elliptic 
in shape, and polished except on the dentral 
surface. The pulp is sweet, rich and pleasantly 
flavoured, but somewhat insipid. 
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KRABO, SEA GRAPE aND Coco PLUM. 


The tree, known locally by the Mosquito 
name of ‘“ Krabo,” (Byrsonima crassifolia, 
H. B. K.) and in Spanish as Nance and Nancito, 
is characteristic of the dry savannas, and is 
very abundant on arid and stony soil in Ruatan 
and Bonacca. It is a small, gnarled tree, 
the bark of which is excellent for tanning 
purposes, while the wood furnishes a good quality 
of charcoal. It bears very small, yellow, 
aromatic, drupaceous berries, which are com- 
monly eaten by the children. The hogs like to 
feed upon it, and in some regions of the Mosquito 
coast, this is practically their only food during 
several months of the year. It is claimed that 
the lard obtained from hogs which have been 
largely fed on Krabos will not coagulate. 
A cultivated variety of this tree is also found in 
the Bay Islands, and this bears a larger and 
sweeter fruit. 

The Beach Grape, Sea Grape or Uva del Mar 
(Coccoloba uvifera, L.), grows on a low, gnarled 
tree with a smooth white bark, and thick, 
leathery, heart-sha leaves. There are several 
varieties which all bear white blossoms with 
p cnaant scent, which produce small, Grape-like 
ruits, of a reddish, purplish or dark-bluish 
colour. They are sweet-acid in taste, and are 
eaten by the children, but they have very little 
pulp, consisting nearly entirely of skin and stone. 
The tree is one of the many plants yielding 
the commercial product known as Kino, which 
is used in tanning, dyeing and as an astringent 
in medicine. 

The Coco (Cocoa) Plum or Icaco (Chryso- 
balanus Icaco), grows on a shrub or small tree 
with oval, nearly round leaves, which is found 
along the sandy, sea beach. The edible, round 
fruit is about the size of a Plum. Several 
varieties exist, bearing red, black or white fruits, 
but the first-named is the most common. The 
black variety bears the smallest Plum, but this 
is also the sweetest. The fruits are eaten raw 
by children, and make excellent preserves. 
The bark, root and fruit are also used as a 
black dye. Edouard Conzemius, 33, Boulevard 
des Batignolles, Paris. 


(To be continued.) 


A NEW DISEASE OF FREESIA. 


DuRr:ıNa the past few years, there has appeared 
a new and mysterious complaint among Freesias. 
It would be interesting to know how widely this 
is distributed and what, if any, remedial measures 
have been found satisfactory. I particularly 
use the word ‘‘complaint ” rather than ‘‘disease,” 
for at the moment ìt cannot be said that the 
trouble is due to a fungus or bacteria. I have 
carefully examined affected plants under a 
powerful microscope and I can find nothing 
whatever which conforms to any of the known 
parasitic or fungous troubles incidental to plant 
life. I have also the assurance of Mr. George 
H. Pethybridge, mycologist to the Plant Patho- 
logical Laboratory, Harpenden, that he is unable 
to detect the presence of any fungus in the tissues 
of the leaves submitted. He has also sub- 
mitted leaves to entomologists who were not 
satisfied that the damage was due to any insect 

est. 

j Affected plants start to grow readily from the 
dormant bulb and produce two or three healthy 
leaves. Suddenly (within the course of forty- 
eight hours) one or more of the leaves develop 
a series of brownish spots. As these spots 
develop, the tissues wither; gradually, in the 
course of a few days, the spots merge together 
and the whole leaf becomes withered and useless. 
It is a curious fact that in the majorlty of cases 
new growths are not affected, that is to say, 
one leaf may be withered and useless while 
the young growth as yet unaffected appears to 
be perfectly healthy. Badly affected plants 
wither up and collapse entirely, generally before 
any sign of flower appears. 

From enquiries I have made on the subject, 
I gather that a number of the foremost growers 
of Freesias are suffering serious loss from the 


same trouble, which appears to be very largely 
confined to the new race of coloured Freesias, 
and is developing badly from year to year. 

Freesia refracta alba appears to be practically 
free—or nearly immune—but the devastation 
among choicer hybrids is becoming a subject 
of very grave anxiety. 

The greatest difficulty appears to be the 
present impossibility of classifying the complaint; 
it may be an unclassified form of Mosaic disease, 
but whatever it is, there is urgent need of inves- 
tigation as to the cause. 

The late Rev. J. Jacobs was considerably 
troubled and hazarded the opinion that the 
complaint probably originated from the twigs 
used in the support of the plants. I do not 
think that this view can be maintained. I have 
tried the experiment of pinning an affected 
leaf on a healthy plant ; the results were entirely 
negative, from which it would appear that 
the disease does not spread by contact, even 
where the tissues of a healthy plant have been 
ruptured. Virgin and sterilised soils appear 
to make no difference to the spread of the 
trouble. There remains the possibility that 
it may be inherent in certain varieties ; 
Excelsior notably appears to be more susceptible 
than others. Seedlings grown throughout in 
virgin soil fall victims as readily as mature 
bulbs and offsets. 

I have found that plants grown under warm 
conditions are affected more readily than those 
grown under the coolest possible treatment. 
A curious illustration of this is that I have lifted 
affected plants, washed the roots, snipped off 
the withered leaves, repotted them and placed 
them in a cold frame. The new growths in 
many instances appeared to be entirely free 
from trouble, but the severe check occasioned 
by the disturbance reacts on the plants very con- 
siderably and delays their flowering. I have also 
tried dusting the leaves with flowers of sulphur, 
and I am inclined to think that the plants have 
benefited from this treatment, but I should 
very much welcome the views of other growers 
as to the theory of origin and a satisfactory 
method of traatment. The investigation of 
this trouble is the more urgent in that improve- 
ments in varieties are progressing rapidly, 
and it is a cause of deep concern that this newly 
developing family of fragrant and popular flowers 
should be menaced by an apparently new and 
obscure complaint which, at its worst, threatens 
them with the possibility of extinction. Herbert 
G. Longford, Abingdon, Berkshire. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


PLUM DIAMOND. 


REGARDING Plum Diamond described on 
p. 71 of your issue January 22), the origin of 
a fruit or plant is sometimes more interesting 
than useful, but the fruit is the chief thing for 
all that. Plum Diamond is described as dark 
purple (almost black), and the illustration (Fig. 
39) bears a strong resemblance to a Plum I 
have seen in East Surrey under the name of 
Black Diamond. In that neighbourhood it 
also was called the Castle Plum, as tradition 
gave it as having been raised at Starboro’ 
Castle. 

Several good trees were stated to be 
growing on their own roots, and suckers were 
exchanged between neighbours. I have not 
seen one which was not worked. The growth 
is upright and the fruits of excellent dessert. 
flavour. On standard trees these ripened 
after Victoria growing against a wall. I am 
wondering if this is the same Plum. The remarks 
concerning Apple Rev. W. Wilks I can fully 
bear out, except alas! it did not bear fruit 
last season. Its growth is clean and vigorous 
and the fruit will cook well when taken straight 
from the tree. J. E. 


—With reference to the origin of this variety 
of Plum, I based my statement in my Handbook 
on a note in my father’s copy of Hogg’s Fruit 
Manual, which runs as follows :—'‘‘ This was 
found in a hedge by an old man named Diamond, 


whom I have talked with, and was propagated, 
not raised, in Mr. Hooker's nursery.” E. 4. 
Bunyard, The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


—-—-Mr. Charles E. Pearson, in his short note, 
on p. 86, mentions this Plum as being known in 
the midlands as Black Diamond. As a midland 
dweller, I can add testimony to this, and I 
also hold the same opinion as Mr. Pearson 
in regard to its fine culinary qualities. But 
in studying the fruit markets of the midlands. 
chiefly those at Evesham, Birmingham and 
Stratford-on-Avon, during the past three seasons, 
I have been surprised at the poor prices realised 
per “pot” (72 lbs.) for this Plum. Black 
Diamonds, although never in “ glut,” are very 
little in demand at any time, and at fruit auctions 
I have heard dealers say “ They're only Black 
Diamonds,” and the Plums would be knocked 
down to someone for considerably less, very 
often, than, say, a t of Yellow Pershore. 
This Plum “ travels ” badly when fully ripe, 
yet the unripe fruits are purplish-green and as 
hard as the proverbial bullet. From 4 com- 
mercial point of view, therefore, Black Diamond 
is of little value. But in gardens where ample 
space is available, I should certainly advocate 
growing the variety, for it is a vigorous grower. 
It is best trained as a bush. 

I do not altogether agree with Mr. Pearson 
when he states that it is by no means & heavy 
cropper. It is true I have been in localities 
where it is a shy bearer, but in many others 
I have seen heavy crops of Diamond and have 
found a good crop to be usual. The saat 
of its growth no doubt has something to 4 
with its shyness in bearing, at least, In a 
cases. I have one very large tree with ugly, 
great limbs, and very little fruit 18 ever ve 
by it. But two smaller trees i the vicinity, 
better-shaped and conditioned by Sy 
the growths, have borne good crops dume 
three seasons they have been under my ae 

The tree is, unfortunately, susceplly™ 
aphis attacks, and as Mr. Pearson remar : R 
is always the first sort to show the fo iage 
curling with fly. Nevertheless, it 18 & ae ai 
pity Diamond Plum is not more apprecia'™ 
H. W. Stenning. 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


eta 


EARLY CARROTS IN FRAMES. 


On p. 55, Mr. W. Auton describes the mee 
of growing early Carrots in frames. | It p Ti 
possible to produce early Carrots hee : i 
to the trouble of collecting leaves an ‘i a 
manure and making a hot-bed of pial ies 
using a brick-pit for such crops 88, 8 A of 
Lettuces or Radishes, I throw the soil ou 


the first light into the next, ane if any sta 
i avai wo barrow- 
manure is available, I put a? O able manure 


and tread it down firmly. 

cannot be had, I use ordinary COW R 
such as is dug into the garden, turn pe 
back on the manure and continue Oe geal 
until the row of pits is finished. e oe 
are sown in drills, the method being ieee 
venient for weeding. The lights are kep tilted 
until germination takes place, an ts are 
a little when the sun shines. The ee ps. 
never pulled off except when watering the valle 
until the Carrots are fit to pull, which 18 the 
as soon as my neighbours who adhere 


more laborious method which Mr. Auton 
describes. Grigor Roy. 
THE LEEK. 
. -grown 
Tue Leek, Allium Porrum, when wheal 


and thoroughly blanched, constitutes an exce. 
and ehel soii vegetable, with medicine 
qualities, besides being very valuable er 
pot-herb; moreover, it succeeds on the lig ee 
soils where the cultivation of the Ce ae 
presenta great difficulties and can, = table, 
be used as a substitute for that vegeta. ' 
which is always in such great deman ires 
The Leck is a true biennial, that is, it requrt 
nearly a whole year of normal growths pea it 
prepares to flower and produce seed, vega e 
does in the course of the second year. 
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‘ble portion consists of the leaves which 
ae From the upper part of a flat stem, 
sheathing each other at the base and folding 
longitudinally to the point and forming & solid, 
stem-like structure of considerable length. 
It is essentially a winter and spring vegetable, 
but supplies may be maintained if wanted 
during the greater part of the year. The 
essentials of cultivation are a rich, well-worked 
soil and abundance of water during the growing 
season. If supplies are wanted early, a small 
sowing should be made in heat in January 
or the beginning of February, the young plants 
grown on under glass and gradually hardened 
off for planting outside at the end of March 
or the beginning of April. 

The maincrop may be sown outside in March, 
and another sowing should be made at the 
end of April or beginning of May for the late 
crop. From this sowing supplies may be main- 
tained during the spring till May or even June, 
when the flower-stems begin to develop. 

There are several methods of cultivation, 
and a good system for producing very fine Leeks 
is to make trenches in the same way as for 
Celery. If the trenches are well-prepared, 
left six to nine inches deep and used for early 
plants which have been hardened off, they afford 
them considerable protection and make it 
convenient for the application of water or manure 
during the summer. Excellent Leeks may be 
grown, however, without adopting the somewhat 
expensive system of trenches, by planting 
in well-drawn-out drills on deeply-worked soil, 
at a sufficient distance between the rows to 
allow of thorough earthing-up. 


_ Still another system of planting is adopted 
in many gardens with good results. Holes 
about six to nine inches deep are made on a 
well-prepared bed and a plant is dibbled into 
each. As the plant grows, the hole is gradually 
filled up by surface hoeings and finally some 
earthing up may also be done, when fine Leeks 
with a good length of blanched stem are 
produced. Well-blanched Leeks may be served 
at table in the same way as Seakale and make a 
ee substitute for that delicious vegetable, 


FUNGI AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEM. 


A NOTE in The Gardeners’ Chronicle for 
January 29, 1927, page 77, reporting a paper 
communication to the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh on “ Fungi as an International 
Problem,” has been brought to my attention. 
The report contains certain statements which 
were not stated by myself when the above- 
mentioned paper was read. These statements 
are :—(1) “. . . . plant quarantine laws for 
the regulation of foreign plant importation 
were instituted in 1912, and two years later 
Canada adopted similar protection measures,” 
This should read:— . . . . were instituted 
in 1912, two years after Canada had adopted 
plant quarantine measures. (2)“ . . The 
blister rust of Weymouth Pine was another 
serious forest disease which originated in Siberia 
and had existed in Europe for sixty-five years.” 
This should read :—. . and had existed 
in Europe for at least sixty-five years . . . 
Just how long the Blister rust has actually been 
present in Europe is not definitely known. 
It has probably been present in Europe many 
years before the first record of the disease 
was made in 1854. The serious Woodgate rust, 
recently discovered on Scots Pine in the United 
States, was overlooked by your reporter. More- 
over, he failed to mention the successful inocula- 
tion results on Douglas Fir with the Phomopsis 
causing Douglas Fir canker, which canker was 
recently described by Dr. Malcolm Wilson 
These last two items are of particular interest 
to British foresters. 

Will you please be so good as to allow these 
corrections, because the library at the United 
States Department of Agriculture catalogues 
articles that appear in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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and I do not wish it to go on record as having 
made such incorrect statements. 

With regard to the two matters omitted, 
it may interest your readers to know that 
new Gall-rust disease threatens the Scots Pine 
in America. Recently a gall-rust has been found 
in the United States on the Scots Pine. At 
present the source of this rust is not known, 
for it does not resemble any known rust either 
there or in Europe. So far, it has been only 
found on the European species in New York. 
Until this new rust, which has been reported by 
Dr. Harlan H. York, of the New York Con- 
servation Commission, in Science, November 19, 
1926, under title ‘‘ A Peridermium new to the 
north-eastern United States,” can be identified 
and its source determined, it is known as the 
Woodgate rust, after the name of the town 
in New York State, where it was first found. 
Whatever the Woodgate rust may be or from 
whatever part of the world it comes, there is 
no doubt that this rust seriously threatens the 
Scots Pine in America. This newly discovered 
rust is very probably able to pass directly from 
tree to tree without the intervention of an 
alternate host plant, a necessity in the case of 
the Blister rust of Weymouth Pine. (A recent 
account of the new gall-rust of the Scots Pine 
appears in The Official Record of the U.S. Dept. 
Agr., issue of December 8, 1926). 

An infectious canker disease of the Douglas 
Fir has been recently found in Britain and 
described by Dr. Malcolm Wilson. This disease 
is not known to occur in America, where there are 
very valuable forests of Douglas Fir on the 
Pacific coast. Preliminary inoculation experi- 
ments with the organism to which the canker 
disease has been attributed, have shown a high 
percentage of infection. These inoculation 
experiments are being carried out in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh, by Dr. Wilson and the author 
(G. G. Hahn). Glenn Gardner Hahn. 

[We are pleased to publish the above correc- 
tions with the additional information so kindly 
furnished by Mr. Hahn.—FEps.]. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. ] 


An Amateur’s Celery.—On the occasion of the 
visit of Mr. Jones to the Guildford Asociation 
in December, Mr. J. Hall, an amateur member of 
the Society, brought to the meeting two stick 
of Celery grown on his allotment. Mr. Hall 
was awarded a First Class Certificate for his 
exhibit. Later, he received a letter from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons stating that they had 
rarely seen such good Celery so late in the season, 
and congratulating the grower on his success. 
Mr. Hall is a frequent exhibitor at local shows 
and has won many prizes. W. F.S. 


Fumigants for White Fly.—In reading your 
issue of the 22nd ult., I was interested in the 
second paragraph of your Answers to Corres- 
pondents on ** White Fly Fumigants and Plants,” 
where you make the comment that if a fumigant 
was known capable of killing white fly on Chry- 
santhemums, it would soon be placed on the 
market. In this connection there is an interesting 
articlein the January issue of the Scottish Journal 
of Agriculture, “ Calcium cyanide as a Glass- 
house Fumigant,” by Mr. H. W. Miles, an extract 
from which is as follows :—‘‘ The greenhouse 
white-fly, Trialeurodes vaporariorum, Westw., 
has been successfully controlled with dosages 
varying from one-twelfth ounce per 1,000 cubic 
feet in spring, to two-thirds ounce per 1,000 
cubic feet in autumn. The temperature of the 
houses at the time of the fumigation has varied 
from 52°F. to 77°F., and the relative humidity 
varied from 71 per cent. to 95 per cent. It 
has been found that low dosages in spring give 
effective control, and fumigations repeated at 
intervals keep the pest in check throughout the 
season. Towards the end of the summer, 
however, when with many crops the glasshouse 
conditions become rather dry, dosages up to 
two-thirds ounce per 1,000 cubic feet may be 
necessary to give a complete kill of the adult 


insects. Plants fumigated for the control of 


white fly include Tomato, Arum, Chrysanthe- 
mum, Cucumber, Runner Bean, Freesia and 
Azalea.” The fumigant referred to would appear 
to be effective and economical. I have person- 
ally had experience of the use of calcium cyanide 
furnigation for white fly on Tomatos, the results 
of which were extremely satisfactory. M. S. 
Henderson, Rutherford, Clifford Road, New 


Barnet. 


Deep Trenching.—I annually bring the subsoil 
up, and would certainly never adopt any other 
system here. The subsoil of this garden 
varies from clay to sand, and what I consider 
a worse material, known locally as ‘‘ sammel.’’ 
This is of a marly nature, plentifully mixed with 
small limestone cobbles, and before the advent 
of tar macadam, was used for making and 
surfacing the roads locally. It is a substance 
which runs together and sets extremely hard 
with rain, and, unless loaded in the carts dry, 
will quickly form into a solid block during transit, 
requiring a pick to break it up again. The 
kitchen garden subsoil was solid “‘sammel ” five 
years ago. A new spade would bring a few 
inches of it up with the first spit. I have trenched 
that up, throwing the second spit on top. At 
the bottom of the second spit is solid rock, 
otherwise I would dig deeper. During the first 
two years I had charge here, the major portion 
of the garden was under the plough, owing to 
shortage of labour, and such vegetables as 
Peas were a failure. Onions would wilt and fall 
over during June and July, and greens were 
hopeless. The first year after trenching so 


-marked was the effect, I at once resolved 


to trench more in future, and this year I intend 
to trench about two acres. Lest any reader 
may attribute the benefit to manure, let me 
hasten to assure him such is not the case. Part 
of my kitchen garden must annually go without 
farmyard manure on account of a shortage of 
that commodity, yet at our county show last 
year I secured twenty-four awards out of a 
total of twenty-seven exhibits, which surely 
speaks well for the system advocated by Mr, 
Beckett. F. C. King, Levens Hall Gardens, 


Milnthorpe. 


——G. D. questions the value of deep trench- 
ing and bringing the subsoil to the surface, 
no matter what it is like, as recommended by 
Mr. Beckett. I quite agree with G. D. when 
dealing with the class of subsoil he has; this 
should be broken up, well mixed with manure 
and other materials that will lighten it, and left 
there for several years. I quite agree with G. D. 
when he states that the illustrations reproduced 
in The Gardeners’ Chronicle in support of Mr. 
Beckett’s remarks on deep trenching are very 
striking, more especially as Broccoli plants are 
in question. If it had been Peas, Onions or 
other plants, that require a deep-rooting medium, 
the pictures may have appealed differently. 
Broccoli, so far as my experience goes, would be 
one of the last crops to plant on deep and newly- 
trenched land, as I find they are never a 
success when planted on loose ground, no 
matter how well it has been manured and 
worked. The best Broccolithat I have ever seen 
or grown were on land that was previously a 
Strawberry bed for three years. The Strawberry 
plants were simply cleared away, holes made 
with a bar, and the Broccoli plants set in them. 
Deep cultivation I agree with, but much depends 
on the nature of the soil. Clayey and brashy 
subsoil should only be brought to the surface 
with caution; it should first be broken up 
and made suitable before bringing it to the 
surface. Some years ago, I followed a young and 
enthusiastic gardener who trenched the soil as 
mentioned by G. D., and the crops were not 
successful until the subsoil was placed under- 
neath again. Far better have one foot of good, 
fertile soil than three feet of hungry clay to 
deal with, and it is much worse where the 
subsoil is shale and sandstone. This, if broken 
up, forms good drainage, but if brought to the 
surface causes trouble that will not cease 
until it is back again in its original position. 
Mr. Beckett is, as we all know, a past-master 
in the art of cultivating vegetables, but we are 
not all so fortunate in having his class of soil 
to deal with. W. E. Wright, Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


FEBRUARY 8.—The Annual General Mecting of 
the Fellows evidently induced a decidedly larger 
attendance at Vincent Square than is usual at 
this time of the year. There was an especially 
good show to occupy the attention of the 
visitors. Orchid groups were numerous and 
these contained many particularly good speci- 
mens. The Orchid Committee gave two First Class 
Certificates and four Awards of Merit to noveltics. 
The principal floral features were groups of 
forced shrubs, a pleasant spring garden, also 
spring flowers on the staging, greenhouse 
Cyclamen, Carnations and alpines. The Floral 
Committee recommended one First Class Certifi- 
cate and four Awards of Merit to novelties. 
The Narcissus and Tulip Committee met for the 
first time this season and recommended an 
Award of Merit to a Trumpet Daffodil. The 
Fruit and Vegetable Committee found an 
interesting variety of exhibits for consideration. 
There were excellent collections of vegetables, 
Apples, and Citruses in pots. The new exhibitors’ 
cards for floral novelties which enable exhibitors 
to present interesting particulars of their plants 
should appeal to the Fellows, though the 
colours of the cards may not. There is still 
room for improvement in caligraphy to render 
the names of the plants and senders more 
easily read. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman Bt. (in the 
chair) Mr. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Sec.), Mr. C. J. 
Lucas, Mr. Fred J. Hanbury, Mr. C. Cookson, 
Mr. T. Armstrong, Mr. A. McBean, Mr. J. Cowan, 
Mr. Robert Paterson, Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. John 
Cypher, Mr. J. E. Shill, Mr. Fred. K. Sander, 
Mr. H. G. Alexander, Mr. Chas. H. Curtis, Mr. 
J. Dye, Mr. 8. Flory, Mr. H. T. Pitt, Mr. Wilson 
Potter, Mr. E. R. Ashton and Mr. S. Low. 


First CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Cattleya White Empress, Brockhurst var. 
‘(Trianae Broomhill var. x Suzanne Hye de 
Crom).—A very beautiful Cattleya of fine form 
and size; white, except for the pale yellow 
throat. Shown by FreD J. HANBURY, Esq., 
Brockhurst, East Grinstead. 

Cypripedium Mrs. Eley var. W. G. (Christopher 
x Commodore).—A fine, large hybrid, with 
‘rounded, white, green-based dorsal sepal. 
the green area and part of the white being spotted 
with purple-brown; petals pale green, with 
pale brown spots and veins; lip light green. 
Shown by G. F. Moore, Esq. (gr. Mr. Page), 
Chardwar, Bourton-on-the-Water. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Vuylstekeara Leda (Vuylstekeara Brewii x 
Odontoglossum Radiant).—The flowers of this 
hybrid are of large Odontoglossum size, flattish, 
and of fine substance. The broad lip is white at 
the base, heavily marked with red-brown, 
and there is also a red-brown mark and red dots 
on the waved, rose-coloured apex; the sepals 
and petals are rich red-brown, with some of the 
. white ground showing between the heavy 
markings. Shown by Messrs. CHARLESWORTH 
AND Co. 

Cymbidium Erica Sander var. Goldilocks 
(Hookeriana X Pauwelsii).— A charming hybrid 
bearing its flowers in long, graceful spikes. 
The flowers are light green-tinted yellow, with 
deeper yellow, brown-marked lip. Shown by 
Messrs. SANDERS. a 

Cypripedium Seekon var. Biddy (viridissima 
x Christopher).—This has an enormously wide 
and rounded dorsal sepal, white with a small, 
pale green base; petals pale Apple-green, with 
a median band of dull brownish-purple ; lip 
pale green. Shown by G. F. oe Esq. 

ipedium Robert Paterson var. Westminster 
| Menon F.M. Ogilvie x Eurybiades).—A bold 
hybrid, stiff, rounded, white dorsal sepal, heavily 
spotted with blackish purple; petals green 
along the ventral half, and brown on the upper 
part ; lip green and purplish brown. Shown by 
H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


PRELIMINARY COMMENDATION. 


Odontoglossum Armstrongiae, Gerrish's var.— 
A rounded flower of soft orange-yellow colouring. 
Shown by G. GerrisH, Esq. (gr. Mr. Sorrell), 
Milford Manor, Salisbury. 


GROUPS. 


The largest exhibit was from Messrs. CHARLES- 
WORTH AND Co., who had a very fine display of 
Odontoglossum crispum, O. Fabia, O. lutescens, 
Odontioda Maureen, O. Cooksoniae, Wilsonara 
Wendy, Vanda teres alba, Dendrobium Thwait- 
esiac, the effective Miltonia Princess Mary, 
Cattleya Trianae, Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Clif- 
toni, Cypripedium Morganiae var. burfordiense 
and many other fine things. 

Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, Lrp., exhibited 
fine plants of Cymbidium Bustard var. sulphur- 
eum, very handsome; C. Gottianum, Weston- 
birt var., and C. Lowii-grandiflorum, Westonbirt 
var.; with these were grouped three splendid 
plants of Coelogyne Mooreana, Westonbirt var., 
carrying an aggregate of nine spikes of white 
flowers ; Laclio-Cattleva Schréderiana, Cattleya 
Egret,the brilliant L.-C. Fatima, and Cypripedium 
Maudiae. Altogether a very interesting group. 

Cymybidiums were a fine feature in the large 
group arranged by Messrs. SANDERS, and 
conspicuously good in the centre of the display 
was a large specimen of C. Ceres with six hand- 
some spikes ; other good Cymbidiums included 
C. Erica Sander var. Goldilocks, C. Pauwelsii 
Bruges Belle, C. Louis Sander and C. Albatross 
var. Verulam, with very large blooms. Cattleya 
Marceliana var. superba, — Brasso-Cattleya 
Massangeana, Calanthes and Cypripediums 
were also shown by the St. Albans firm, and along 
the front of their group they had many interesting 
botanical Orchids, such as Angraecum eburn- 
eum, Trias picta, Pleurothallis Roezlii, with its 
drooping spikes of black flowers ; Cirrhopetalum 
picturatum, Bulbophyllum mirum and Restrepia 
striata. 

Messrs. J. AND A. McBean showed a very 
bright group, wherein Odontoglossum trium- 
phorum, with light yellow, brown-marked flowers, 
was very effective; Laelio-Cattleya Smilax 
var. Prince of Orange was also fine in colour, 
while Laelio-Cattleya Schroderae, Brasso- 
Cattleya British Queen, Cattleya Cowaniae alba, 
Dendrobium Thwaitesiae and Cypripedium 
Boltoni were other good subjects shown in 
addition to Odontiodas and Cypripediums. 

In theexhibit from H.T. Pirr, Esq. (gr. Mr. 
Thurgood), were some good forms of Odonto- 
glossum crispum, Epidendrum Endresio-Wallisii, 
the pale Lycaste costata, Cypripedium Roths- 
childianum, Odontoglossum Aristophanes var. 
Purple Prince, O. St.» James, Cypripedium 
Forest King and several capital Cymbidiums. 
Cypripediums were very much to the fore in 
Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons’ group, and leading 
sorts were C. Queen of the Belgians, C. Minos 
Youngii and C. Nydia; behind these were 
Laelio anceps, Cymbidiums and Dendrobiums. 

Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND Brown’s. exhibit 
consisted principally of nine specimen plants 
of the lovely Laelio-Cattleya Schréderae, the 
large central plant having twenty-two flowers 
on a total of four spikes ; these were very greatly 
admired. The rare Dendrobium Ainsworthii 
was also shown. Sophro-Cattleya Wellesleyae 
and Cypripedium Baldoran were good things in 
Messrs. FLORY AND Buack’s small exhibit. 
Mormodes colossus, with quaint, green flowers, 
was shown by Messrs. A. J. KEELING AND SON. 

The handsome Dendrobiums in Mr. Harry 
DIXON’S group were excellent examples of D. 
Melpomene, D. Magda, D. Apollo var, grandi- 
flora, D. Apollo var. albens, D. nobile virginale, 
and the free-flowering D. xanthocentrum. Messrs 
BUTTON Bros. submitted a group of Cymbidiums, 
Laclio-Cattleyas, Cypripedium Maudiae, C. 
insigne Sanderae, Odontoglossums and Den- 
drobiums. In Messrs. Srvart Low AND Co.’s 
group we noticed the yellow Brasso-Laclio- 
Cattleya Cissie, L.-C. Schroéderae, Laclio-Cattleya 
Serbia, the old Laelia harpophylla, Bulbo- 
phyllum virescens and numerous Odonto- 
glossums and Odontiodas. 

Oncidium splendidum was well shown by 
Messrs. COWAN anv Co., who also showed 
excellent Cymbidiums, some capital plants of 
Masdevallia Schréderiana, and the very pleasing 
Cypripedium Zeus, i 
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Floral Committee. 


Present : Section A.—Mr. Henry B. May (in 
the chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. Arthur Turner. 
Lady Beatrix Stanley, Mrs. Ethel M. Wightman. 
Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. H. J. Jones, Mr. J. \ 
Bridgeford, Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. Willian 
Howe, Mr. W. A. Bilney, Mr. R. Findlay, Mr. 
Donald Allan, Mr. E. R. Janes, Mr. A. E. Vasey, 
Mr. James B. Riding, Mr. George Churcher, 
Mr..W. B. Gingell, Mr. D. B. Crane, Mrs. Heien 
Lindsay-Smith and Mr. W. P. Thomson. 


Section B.—Mr. Gerald B. Loder (in the chair; 
Mr. E. A. Bowles, Mr. G. Reuthe, Mr. F. J. 
Preston, Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Mr. Mark Fenwick. 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Mr. E. H. Wilding, Mr. A. 
Bedford, Mr. T. Hay, Mr. Charles T. Musgrave. 
Mr. Reginald Cory, Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. Jame 
Hudson, Mr. Clarence Elliott, Mr. G. W. Leak 
and Sir William Lawrence, Bart. 


First Ciass CERTIFICATE. 
Iris Wedgwood.—-This valuable Iris, which 


received an Award of Merit on January 21. 
1925, is generally supposed to be a cross between 
I. tingitana and I. Xiphium. In general appear- 
ance it is a stately Spanish Iris,though larger and, 
of course, earlier in flowering, and it has the 
additional advantage in that unlike the Spanish 
type, the forced flowers do not become speckled, 
but retain their beautiful blue colouring. 
Large quantities of Iris Wedgwood are now 
forced for sale in Covent. Garden and other flower 
An illustration and account of this 
variety appeared in The Gardenera’ Chronic 
of February 7, 1925. Shown by Messrs. Low? 


AND SHAWYER. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Carnation Vesta.—A_ very oe m 
fragrant, perpetual - flowering variety. -= 
Sorel: ful flowers have broad, subatantie 
petals which are prettily waved and broadly 
serrated, The colour is a rich rosy res 
and the calyx is non-splitting. Shown 03 
Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, LTD. 

Colchicum croaticum.—As was stated on 
exhibitor’s card, this is one of the spring *° 
chicums which continue to flower over a T 
siderable period. The flowers are on htl 
size of the common Crocus, though aan 
more pointed. They are paper-white 1n p ae 
and have regular grey lines. On an occas! 
flower there was a suggestion of & ane 
Shown by Mrs. DyKes, Bobbingcourt, sul" 


Green, Woking. this. is 
Crocus x  chrysanthus a and c 

. aer m . f 

apparently a cross between yellow insi jè 


chrysanthus. The flowers are ile 
with a deeper glow at the relay 
the exteriors have fairly broad, ie ere Shown 
of purplish-chocolate on a whitish base. TURS 
by E. A. Bow es, Esq., Myddleton 
Waltham Cross. wa 
Crocus gargaricus.—A very 810 an 
species which produces several shining Eu net 
cup-yellow flowers from each corm. aa whi 
to be the only spring-flowering par ce 
bears its flowers in advance = 
Also shown by E. A. Bow Les, 184: 


GROUPS. 


. e by 
A very pleasant spring garden Ta 
Messrs. JAMES CARTER AND CO. near k ture a 
A smooth, green lawn of velvety seatrained!! 
enviably free from weeds was, g colour. 
planted with Crocuses in varnou lantei 
Behind the level lawn a gentle ae Pan 
with batches of Crocuses ane a a back- 
giving place to dwarf Heathers, Je 
ground of Conifers and other pe a3 plant si 
Spring flowers in pots, yaseti aa ba hown by 
out in fibre were also attractively ® ARDEN 
other exhibitors. The CENTRAL f Crocus 
SUPPLIES had attractive breadths i ie green 
Primroses, with Ericas, against @ ¢@ 


AND Sons 
background. Messrs. J. ee color ani 
attractively grouped Crocus aati and als 
Crocus Sieberi with Iris reticulate, axifras® 

aní 


had good examples of, ver aT 
such as Saxifraga Irvingii, 8. kes taged man} 
S. Stuartii. Mr. G. W. MILLER 8 arly 
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Tulips, while in a well-conceived little garden, 
Mr. F. G. Woop successfully blended the 
different shades in a collection of Blue Primroses, 
and he also showed Crocus versicolor in appro- 
priate surroundings. 

A particularly good exhibit, arranged by 
Messrs. BARR AND Sons, included a collection 
of the fascinating dwarf Irises, of which the 
very best were I. Elegance, I. Rosalie, and I. 
olbiensis Socrates. Dicentra spectabilis, of 
grace and elegance, Crocus Susiana, C. chrys- 
anthus Warley variety, and C. Golden Yellow, 
of very rich colòur, were also of great attraction. 
At one end Messrs. BARR anD Sons staged 
some good Hyacinths. 

Alpines were shown in an increased quantity: 
At present Saxifrages are the most numerous, 
and of this genus Messrs. TUCKER AND SON 
included Saxifraga Mrs. Leng, S. Irvingii, S. 
Obristii, S. Faldonside, S. Petraschii, S. Burser- 
iana tridentata and S. kewensis. 

Mr. CLARENCE ELuiottT had a collection of 
choice varieties in pots and pans. These 
included S. Jenkinsae, S. Riverslea, S. kewensis 
rosea, S. Burseriana Gloria and S. Irvingii 
in flower, while there were fascinating little 
tufts of various crusted species and varieties. 

In the front of a large collection of shapely 
little Conifers, Mr. G. G. WHITELEGG displayed 
pans of alpines, principally good Saxifrages. 
Messrs. Wm. CuTBUSH AND SON made an 
attractive rock garden of bold design, and planted 
it with suitable quantities of Iris Sind-pers, 
I. reticulata, Scillas and Primroses. In the 
background there were Rhodoras, Viburnum 
Carlesii, Ericas, Wistaria sinensis, Andromeda 
Polifolia and other shrubs. 

In a collection of interesting shrubs and alpines 
Mr. G. REvuTHE included a cone-bearing branch 
of the rare Abies Webbiana, and sprays of 
Abies religiosa, Pinus teocote and other Conifers. 
He also showed Camellias and Ericas. Messrs. 
L. R. RussELL, LTD., had a very showy group 
of forced shrubs. There were floriferous bushes 
of Prunus triloba fi. pl., Forsythia spectabilis, 
Camellias and Azalea indica varieties in quantity. 

Cut sprays of Rhododendrons, shown by 
Messrs. GILL AND Son, included a large quantity 
of brilliant trusses of R. Columbia, with R. 
arboreum varieties, R. nobleanum album and 
many sprays of Erica lusitanica. With the 
Rhododendrons they grouped vases of their 
fine strain of St. Brigid Anemone. Mr. F. 
KLINKERT again showed good Topiary specimens 
in Box and Yew. Fresh Violets were shown 
by Miss E. Heatucore and Mr. J. J. KETTLE. 
The variety Princess of Wales was represented 
by large and fragrant flowers, while Mrs. Lloyd 
George and the deep pink Cour d’Alsace were 
also freely shown. 

Cyclamens of first-rate quality were staged by 
Messrs, PutrripaE, LTD., and Messrs. BLACK- 
MORE AND LANGDON had large plants of an 
equally good strain in such varieties as Scarlet 
King, Giant Crimson and Salmon King. Opposite 
their superb collection of vegetables, Messrs. 
Sutton AnD Sons displayed a small collection 
of excellent Primulas. The large-flowered sorts 
included Etna, of vivid colouring, Royal White 
and Reading Blue, while the graceful Stellata 
varieties were represented by Coral Pink, 
Giant White Star and The Duchess. 

Sir Witt1am LAwRENcE, Bt., sent from his 
famous garden at Burford, particularly well- 
grown plants of Correa Harrisonii, Acacia Drum- 
mondii and Prostanthera rotundifolia. 

Carnations were staged in good, fresh colours 
by the usual exhibitors. Messrs. Stuart Low 
AND Co. included vases of Eileen Low, Ruby 
Glow, Topsy and Fragrant Rose. The chief 
varieties shown by Messrs. ALLWoOoD Bros. 
were May Allwood, Edward Allwood, Topsy and 
Laddie. Messrs, C. ENGELMANN, Lro., had 
vases of Maine Sunshine, Zorro a Fancy 
of uncommon colouring, and Dorcas and Brend 
of rich colours. 

Probably for the last time this season, there 
were the usual collections of paintings of garden 
flowers and garden scenes. Besides these there 
was a valuable exhibit of water-colour paintings 
of Pears and Plums by Miss Frances BUNYARD. 
These were exceedingly faithful representations, 
and, especially in the Plums, Miss BuNYARD 
successfully portrayed the bloom on the fruits. 
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A large exhibit of coloured photographs, by 
Messrs. MALBY AND Co. was also of great value 
and interest. This exhibit included many 
subjects, of which probably, the newer Roses 
attracted most attention, though all were 


admirable. 


Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 


Present: Mr. E. A. Bowles (in the chair), 
Mrs. Brodie, Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. Wm. Poupart, 
Mr. Chas. H. Curtis, Mr. J. Jones, Mr. W. B. 
Cranfield, Mr. G. Churcher, Mr. F. Secret, and 
Mr. Simmonds (Secretary). 

AWARD OF MERIT. 

Narcissus March White.—A fine, bicolor 
Trumpet variety; the trumpet being of soft 
sulphur-yellow. The award was made for 
forcing for market. Shown by Messrs. R. H. 
Barta, LTD. 

GROUP. 

The only collection of Narcissi was arranged 
by Messrs. R. H. Batu, Lro. This included 
large vases of the Trumpet Daffodil March 
White, which received an Award of Merit. 
Brightness, a good Barrii variety, and Henry 
Irving, yellow Trumpet, were extensively shown, 
and there were vases of Darwin Tulips. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Mr. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), Mr. 
W. H. Divers, Mr. P. C. M. Veitch, Mr. George 
F. Tinley, Mr. John Basham, Mr. P. D. Tuckett, 
Mr. E. Neal, Mr. W. Poupart, Mr. A. Poupart 
Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Mr. F. Jordan Mr. A. 
Smith, Mr. J. Cheal, Mr. H.S. Rivers, Mr. E. 
Beckett, Mr. A. Metcalfe, Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. 
J. Weston and Mr. A. N. Rawes. 

GROUPS. 


Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons showed a collec- 
tion of vegetables comprising 150 distinct kinds 
and varieties. This exhibit was displayed with 
great skill, many of the dishes being arranged 
on stands, and some on shelving, on a ground 
of black velvet, the clever disposition of the 
variously coloured subjects making a har- 
monious colour scheme. The quality was 
exceptionally fine in every case, demonstrating 
the excellence of the strains sent out by this 
famous seed house. At the back were arranged 
pyramids of such fine Broccoli as Winter 
Mammoth, Early White and Christmas White, 
the quality of the last being extraordinarily 
fine. Leeks, also of the largest exhibition size, 
showed up conspicuously with splendid Celeries, 
Dwarf Blood Red Pickling Cabbages and 
Kales with variegated foliage. Prominence was 
given, in the foreground, to immense Onions 
of the Selected Ailsa Craig type, and a selection 
of the firm’s Onion numbered 94. Potatos 
included most of the best sorts in cultivation. 
Improved Hollow Crown Parsnips, Matchless 
and Fillbasket Brussels Sprouts, Earliest Purple 
Kohl Rabi, and A.l. Tomatos are deserving of 
special mention. There were excellent dishes 
of Mushrooms, Beets, Seakale, Shallots, Garlic, 
Endives, Asparagus, Turnips, Lettuces and other 
popular vegetables. 

Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co. showed eighteen 
varieties of Potatos that had been placed in 
cold storage, the excellence of the tubers showing 
that this treatment is adaptable for the preserva- 
tion of Potatos in the best condition late in the 
season. The sorts included Great Scot, Catriona, 
Arran Comrade, Majestic, Arran Rose, Mauve 
Queen and Kerr’s Pink. 

Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE displayed seventy-two 
varieties of Apples and Pears. The quality and 
extent of this exhibit were the subject of much 
comment, for 1926 was a notoriously bad fruit 
year, especially for Apples. Yet the quality was 
superb, and the use of a white ground and 
decoration of Palms, Panicum, Selaginella 
and Aglaonema costatum added to the effective- 
ness of the group. Outstanding varieties of 
Apples were Bramley’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Newton Wonder, Ontario, Bismarck, 
Annie Elizabeth, Wealthy, Golden Noble, 
Lord Derby, Barnack Beauty, Baxter’s Pear- 
main, Cox’s Orange Pippin and Hoary Morning. 
Pears included excellent fruits of Doyenné 
d’Allencon, Bellissime d’Hiver, Olivier de Serres, 
Cattilac, Josephine du Malines, and Duchesse 


de Bordeaux. 
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Messrs. S. Rivers AND Son showed trees 
bearing Oranges, Lemons and other Citrus 
fruits, also many gathered fruits of the same, 
the whole exhibit being very interesting and 
educational. The best fruited trees were St. 
Michaels and Dulcissima Oranges. The choicest 
of the gathered Oranges were Sustan, Long 
Orange, Thomson’s Improved, Navel and Egg 
Orange. Citrons (Citrus Medica), Limes, Sweet 
Limes, White Lemon and Shaddock (Citrus 
decumana), were all shown well. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting was held at 3 p.m., 
in the Lecture Room. There was a large attende 
ance, and many who were unable to enter the 
room crowded about the doorway. The chair 
was taken by the President, Lord Lambourne, 
and he was supported by the members of the 
Council. After the minutes of the last annual 
meeting had been signed, and one-hundred-and 
fifty-seven new Fellows elected, his Lordship 
proceeded to comment on the Annual Report 
of the Council for 1926. He started by 
facetously observing that they hoped to meet in 
the new Hall in a year or two, for Mr. Musgrave 
had already let a good many of the rooms, 
and he caused amusement by stating that 
he welcomed them at the annual meeting for 
the 123rd time. He was glad to inform the 
Fellows that the Society had moved forward in 
a very pleasing way, thanks to the efficiency of 
the Council and officers, and also to the spread 
of the love of gardening. His Lordship referred 
to the loss of prominent members of the Society, 
especially mentioning the late Sir George 
Holford, Professor W. Bateson, Rev. J. Jacobs, 
and Mr. J. F. Bennett Poe. He stated that 
progress with the new Hall was entirely satis- 
factory, and that there was every prospect of 
the contractors fulfilling their undertaking 
to have the building completed by May, 1928. 
They had no doubt they would be able to fill 
every inch of the hall and be better able to 
accommodate the kindred societies. 

He was glad to know that the shows had been 
successful; no fewer than 100,000 people 
visited the Chelsea exhibition. In order to 
make for the greater convenience at that show 
the Council had leased an additional piece of 
ground, which would serve to accommodate 
tents for tea anda band. This year there would 
be a private view of the show for the Fellows 
from 9 a.m. till 12 noon. Lord Lambourne 
stated that two new shows had been added to 
the Society’s programme, and referred to the 
near completion of the Catalogue of the Lindley 
Library and Pritzel’'s Iconum; with reference 
to the last work he said the entries already 
numbered half-a-million. In moving the adoption 
of the Report, Lord Lambourne said the Council 
looks forward to even greater prosperity in 
the future. 

The adoption of the Report was seconded by 
Sir William Lawrence, who proceeded to give 
some details of the Balance Sheet. He said the 
financial statement contained a few new features; 
for example, there was now an entry on account 
of ground rent of the new Hall, and an increased 
cost of painting the certificated plants. The 
cost of the revision of the Pritzel’s Iconum, 
although not entirely settled, would only mean 
a small sum in the future, but constant revision 
would be necessary. The roof of the Hall 
had been re-glazed at a cost of £2,500, but that 
had been met out of the account put aside for 
depreciations. ‘They had built six new cottages 
at Wisley, made there one of the best Alpine 
houses in the country, and incurred further com- 
mitments in appointing a Keeper of the Gardens, 
and were now about to appoint a Keeper of the 
Laboratories for conducting research work, and 
extending the training of the students. They 
had invested funds of some £44,000, and a general 
reserve fund of £80,000. The certificates of 
the Architects in respect of work completed on 
the new Hall amounted from £7,000 to £10,000 
a month. The Society was completely solvent. 

He concluded by saying that the success of 
the Society was, in a great measure, due to their 
excellent President, and their chief watch-dog, 
Mr. Frank Reader, the Cashier, the mention of 
whose name evoked much applause. 
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The appointment of the President, Council 
and Officers was carried without comment, 
‘and the President then proceeded to hand the 
medals and other awards made by the Council : 
the Victoria Medal of Honour in Horticulture 
(the highest honour the Council can confer), 
to Mr. H. G. Alexander, Mr. W. W. Pettigrew, 
Mr. Alfred Watkins, Mr. W. E. Wallace, Mr. 
C. T. Musgrave, Mr. R. L. Harrow and Professor 
Theobald ; the Gold Veitch Memorial Medal to 
Mr. Henry B. May, V.M.H., and to Mr. James 
Hudson, V.M.H., for life-long services to 
horticulture; to Mr. George Forrest, for his 
explorations and introductions; and to Rev. 
G. H. Engleheart, for his work on Daffodils. 
The Silver Veitch Memorial Medal and £25 
‘was awarded to Mr. W. Camp, who was, 
unfortunately, too indisposed to be able to attend 
but was represented by his son; and a similar 
award to Miss Matilda Smith, the famous 
botanical artist who, alas! died a few weeks 
after the Council decided to confer this honour 
upon her. Dr. Hill, of Kew, agreed to convey 
the Medal to the sister of the deceased lady. 

Other awards were the Moore Medal, won 
curiously enough by the donor, Mr. G. F. Moore, 
for his Cypripedium Sir Trevor—the finest 
Cypripedium of 1926. Mr. Leak received the 
Lawrence Medal on behalf of his firm, Messrs. 
R. H. Bath, Ltd., whose Daffodil exhibit 
on April 7, was considered the best of the year. 
Mr. Hay agreed to forward the Cory Cup to Mr. 
F. Howard for the bigeneric hybrid Crinodonna 
Memoria-Corsii, the best new plant shown at 
R.H.S. meetings in 1926. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Lionel de Rothschild could not be present 
to receive the beautiful Loder Cup awarded to 
him for his work in furthering all movements 
for the introduction and cultivation of Rhodo- 
dendrons. 

Mr. R. Fife rose to ask “‘ whether the special 
judges appointed to recommend awards in the 
case of Rose trials now being conducted at 
Wisley made any recommendations, and if so, 
what is the nature of them, and are they likely 
to be given effect to?” 

Mr. F. J. Chittenden, Director of Wisley 
Gardens, said the recommendations had been 
acted on, and Mr. Fife asking to what extent, 
elicited the reply from Mr. Chittenden: 
“ As far as possible.” 

Mr. Fife said he was not satisfied with the 
answer, and he moved: ‘“ That the special 
trial of Roses now being conducted at Wisley 
be abandoned.”’ 

He said he was strongly in favour of com- 
petitive trials provided they were carried out 
on suitable soils, for all benefited by a proper 
‘trial of any plant. He advocated last year that 
the Rose trial should be scrapped, for the Roses 
were planted in soil that was unsuited to them, 
and they made little growth, while disease had 
been rampant. Roses, he said, cannot be 
expected to grow in sand. His only object 
in raising the point was to state the facts to 
the Council and Fellows. He saw the trial so 
recently as Saturday, the 5th inst., and he 
determined to bring the matter before the 

‘meeting in the interests of horticulture and the 
Society. 

Mr. E. Charrington seconded, considering the 
suggestion a wise and sensible one. Mr. W. 
Easlea moved an amendment to the motion. 
He said the first plantation of Roses had been a 
great success, and it seemed as if Mr. Fife had 
a grudge against Wisley. He, Mr. Easlea, 
had been a juror of the trials since the commence- 
ment, and as one who had thirty to forty 
years’ experience in growing Roses, he considered 
the Roses had made splendid growth. The other 

art of the Rose garden could be made suitable 
y cultivation and manuring. The trial garden 
should be extended right and left, and if the 
ound was prepared in spring, allowed to lie 
fallow all the summer, and planted in the autumn, 
the Roses would succeed. A point he stressed 
was that Roses entering the trial from the 
Continent should be disinfected, as many were 


badly diseased. 
The amendment was seconded by Mr. A. Wood. 
Mr. R. Wallace 


After further discussion, 
stated that Mr. Fife had asked what the recom- 
mendations of the judging committee were, 
and could Mr. Chittenden give them. Mr. 
Chittenden was understood to say that the 
recommendations of the judges had not come 
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before the Wisley Committee. He tried to 
prove that the trials having shown which 
were the best Roses out of some five hundred, 
had served their purpose, and pointed 
out that there was a vast difference between a 
Rose trial and a Rose garden, and that the 
varieties selected from the Rose trials by the 
judges as being most suitable for garden decora- 
tion had been a great success when planted in 
the Rose garden at Wisley. 

Mr. Fife did not appear to be satisfied ; the 
discussion was brought to an end by the President 
who assured Mr. Fife that the matter would 
receive the earnest consideration of the Council. 

A vote of thanks to Lord Lambourne for 
presiding brought the meeting to a close. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


In the absence of the President, Mr. E. F. 
Hawes occupied the chair on the occasion of the 
Annual General Meeting of the National Chry- 
santhemum Society, held at Essex Hall, Strand, 
on Monday evening last. The attendance was 
sinall, only twenty being present, but this was 
not surprising considering the atrocious weather 
experienced throughout the metropolitan area 
on that day. 

The principal business was the presentation 
of the Report of the Committee and the State- 
ment of Accounts for 1926. These were read 
by the Secretary. The Report stated that the 
Floral Committee had considered the merits 
of no fewer than one hundred-and-twenty 
novelties during the past year, and awarded 
thirty-seven First-Class Certificates and three 
Commendations. Decorative and Single 
varieties were those that found most favour. 
The exhibition held at Westminster in November 
was a good one, but not quite so good as some of 
its immediate predecessors, and the attendance 
showed some reduction owing to the inclernent 
weather of the second day. The Committee 
tendered grateful thanks to Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, Bart., for his generous interest in 
the Society during his three years’ Presidency, 
and it endorsed the nomination of Sir John 
Ward as successor to Sir J. Colman. Thanks 
were also offered to Mr. Falkner and Mr. B. 
Carpenter for special services rendered. Sym- 
pathetic reference was made to the losses 
sustained by the deaths of Mr. Harry Woolman 
and Mr. T. W. Sanders, two enthusiastic friends 
of the Society. 

The accounts showed £100 12s. 6d. received 
as subscriptions ; £23 17s. 6d. for affiliation fees ; 
£79 for special prizes ; £80 4s. Od. income from 
takings at the show, sale of tickets and entry fees; 
and £25 8s. 6d. for medals; there were other 
items making a total of £362 5s. 7d. On the ex- 
penditure side printing and stationery come to 
£35 18s. 9d.; medals, cups and engraving, 
£47 78. 3d.; prizes, £124 188. 6d. ; show expenses, 
including hire of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Hall, etc., £22 12s. 6d.; Secretary, £50. The 
total expenditure amounted to £296 7s. lld., 
leaving a balance at the bank of £65 17s. 8d. The 
Society has also a reserve fund of £100, and the 
balance sheet showed a surplus of assets over 
liabilities amounting to £192 4s. 8d. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the Report and Audited Accounts, briefly 
reviewed the principal items of the Society’s 
work ; this was seconded by Mr. Runcieman and 
carried. 

The election of officers and Committee was 
then proceeded with. The Hon. Sir John 
Ward was unanimously appointed President ; 
Mr. D. Ingamells, Treasurer and Vice-Chairman; 
Mr. E. F. Hawes, Chairman of Committee ; 
Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Secretary and Editor ; 
and Messrs. Witty and Bayly, Hon. Auditors. 
The eligible retiring members of Committee 
were re-elected, and Mr. Vinten, Mr. Connor 
and Mr. J. Woolman were elected to fill vacancies 
arising. 

Thanks were accorded Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
the officers and Committee, and the Auditors 
for services rendered. 

At the conclusion of the general business, 
Mr. D. B. Crane gave a very interesting address 
on ‘* Old-time Chrysanthemums.” He had 
been at considerable pains to prepare his subject, 
and all present regretted the small attendance 
to hear him. Mr. Crane reviewed the work of such 
raisers as Mr. R. Owen, Messrs. Drover, Mr.Weeks, 
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Mr. Nicholson, Mr. M. Silsbury, Mr. Charl. 
E. Shea, Mons. Calvat, Mr. Pockett, and other, 
and the earlier work of Mr. Godfrey, Mr. N. Davis 
and Mr. H. J. Jones. The names of varietis 
once famous on the show boards brought w 
the minds of the older members present mat; 
interesting events in Chrysanthemum histor 
of a quarter-of-a-century or more ago, and by 
comparison with modern varieties, these servai 
to show the wonderful improvements mai. 

Mr. Stevenson pointed out that some of th: 
old varieties mentioned were still grown larz:1; 
for cut flowers for market, and-stated that the 
incurved variety Charles H. Curtis was one o 
those most extensively grown in the Unite 
States for the cut-flower trade. A cordial vo'e 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Crane for his ad ins, 
and a similar vote to the Chairman concluded the 
proceedings. 


Obituary. 


Charles Vuylsteke.—We have to mourn the 
passing of yet another veteran of the horticul- 
tural world—the celebrated orchidophile, M. 
Charles Vuylsteke, of Loochristy, Belgium, 
one of the foremost of the pioneer hybridists 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Born in 1844, young Vuylsteke worked under 
his father in the houses at the Chateau of 
Loochristy at an early age, and at fourten 
was already an idealist in horticulture, longing 
to produce only what was best and most beauti- 
ful among the fruits which were then his favourite 
subjects. At twenty, his attention was tumed 
to the cultivation of Azaleas and Rhododen- 
drons; and still pursuing his early ideals 
of beauty in form and colour, he produced 
some new varieties which are still cultivated 
and appreciated for their good qualities. Eizht 
or nine years later, still seeking fresh outlets 
for his boundless energy and unsatisfied creative 
instincts, he began to devote himself to the 
cultivation of Palms, Araucarias and Amaryllis, 
obtaining seeds from Australia, Brazil, the 
Sandwich Isles and elsewhere in the hope o 
discovering new and beautiful forms. Dis 
appointments were bound to occur, but 
Vuylsteke was not discouraged, and managed 
in time to establish an exchange system with 8 
number of the best botanic gardens, on whom, 
for the seeds they sent him, he bestowed choice 
and welcome plants of Begonias, Pelargontums 
ete., from his nursery. In 1878, the nurt 
he had owned for a number of vears, appa 
to him too small for his still undiminisi? 
energies, he bought new ground which 
occupied until his death, and which, with late 
additions, extended finally to ten canal? 
Some years after this, still seeking “ new wor ” 
to conquer,” he imported from Sea 
some cases of Odontoglossums, probably pe 
guessing the important part they were to Pa 
in his subsequent career. He gradually bera! i 
more and more absorbed in the lta 
of Orchids, and in 1892, obtained two or ; a 
seedlings of Odontoglossums, hybrids 0 © 
grande var. Leopardinum X O. crispum? 
success which formed an epoch in Orchid te 
vation, and from which Vuylsteke never loo ie 
back, devoting himself heart and goul to ae ae 
and fascinating occupation. In 1898 = i 
hibited in England a plant which EER * 
sensation—a hybrid between O. Hates a 
and O. Harryanum, which he dedica aid 
Mr. Rolfe, and in 1899, at the Mont-St.-Aman 
exhibition in Belgium, he showed, 10 A ale 
case, the hybrids obtained up to tha them, 
which were the admiration of all who saw Pris 
and which won for him the Gran 


: ° y 
d'Honneur. From this triumph he m8 th, 
said to have gone on from strength te hi 
and at every exhibition of MPO The Ghent 


hybrid Orchids had pride of place. + 
Floralies of 1923 saw the culminating Fr 
of his career; no one who saw ae Sane 
at that show can possibly forget the baer 
mass of glorious blossoms, all of his own dering 
all perfect of their kind, but o Oa received 
diversity of form and colour. He at Leopold. 
many honours, including the Order oO f France, 
Order of St. Stanislas, Mérite Agricole 0 


and Légion d'Honneur, 


Raat Eee LLL a a a z tt 2 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, February 8th, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 
cuneatum 
per dos. ... 100 12 0 Cyrtomium ae 10 0-25 0 
Daffodils, 48's, 
— legans .. 10 0 15 O per doz. . 15 0-18 0 
Aralia Erica melanthera, 
Bleboldil © 0-10 0 48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 
Araucarias, per —#A0" we. 12 0-15 0 
= doz. ave ace 80 0-42 0 70's á a 8 0—9 0 
i ragus : Hyacinths, 48's, 
Apine plu 12 0-18 0 . 3’s, per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 
8 ri Sai 12 0-18 0 — 60's, per doz. 10 0-15 0 
PEONGSEE Sr Nephrolepis in 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-60 0 variety wee 12 0-18 0 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 —32’s ... woe 24 0-36 0 
—82's...  ... 24 0-30 0 | Palms, Kentla 30 0-48 0 
—nidus ... 12 0-15 0 | 60's... .. 15 0-18 0 
Agaleas, various, l Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
48's, oach ... 46—76 | —large, 60's ... 5 0—6 0 
—— 60's, see —5 0 
dos. CO Pai 0-24 0 em te +08 
Cacti, per tray —/2 8, per tray 
; ; of 15'8 we 2 6—3 0 
- —12%s, 15's ... 5 0—70 Tuli all colours 
Cyclamens, 48" oo per 
ar Gok: =» 18 0-21 0 doz. ... ... 2 6—30 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Adiantum deco- Hyacinths, white, 
rum,doz.bun. 18 0-21 0 arge, doz. bun., 
cuneatum,per 3s ... 15 0-18 0 
Asparagus plu- doz. blooms... 8 0—9 0 
mosus per Lilac, white, per 
bun., _, long doz. stems ... 6 0—9 0 
maas, 0's ... ; a s —mauve, per doz. 
rt ssc ate 0 9—1 3 sprays .. 8 0—9 0 
—Sprengeri.bup. Lilium longi- 
long sprays 2 0—2 6 forum, long, 
med. ,; —2 0 per doz. ... 9 0-100 
short ,, 0 6—9 0 —speciosum 
Azalea, white, rubrum, long, 
per doz. bun. 18 0-12 0 er dog. 
Bouvardla, white looms .. 5 0—6 0 
per doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 —short, doz. 
Camellias, 12's, blooms .. 4 0—4 6 
Carnations per per doz. bun. 24 0-30 0 
doz. blooms 8 6—5 0 N il 
Chrysanthemums, arcissus Sole 
white,per doz. 6 0—8 0 | d'Or, per doz. | |. 
—white, per doz. tras vee ne 
bun. ... 54 0-60 0 rand Primo, 

Croton leaves, per doz bun. 6 0—7 0 
par dos. ... 1 9—2 6 Ege per j 9 
Daffodils, Golden oz. buno. ... 10 0-12 0 

Rpur, per dos. Orchids, per doz. 
bun... ... 120-15 0 —Cattlevas ... 24 0-36 0 
—King Alfred, —Cypripediums 
afer dos bun. 30 0-36 0 er dosz. 
ir Watkin, looms .. 6 0—80 
r dos. bun. 15 0-18 O | Prunus triloba, 
—Victoria, per per doz. sprays 8 6—4 6 
ts a A . 15 0-180 | Richardias 
—~ Henry ng, 
a bun. 9 0-10 0 ly boma "10 0-12 0 
axa ceps, per 
- doz. bun. ... 10 0-12 0 | Bores, per dos. 
Fern, French, oe 
per doz. bun. 10 0-120 | ~> adame 
per doz. bun, 18 0-24 9 | — Columbia ... 18 0-21 0 
Freesia, white, Smilax, per doz. 
perdoz bun. 4 0—4 6 trails .. 4 0—5 0 
ARE AER doz. bun. ... 2 6—4 0 
—Acacia (Mimosa 
per doz. bun, $ 0-10 0 | a Po Sto 18 030 0 
—Apemones, mixed 
doz bun. 15 0-18 0 | — yellow ... 24 0-30 0 
— — double pink — —scarlet ... 24 0-30 0 
n 6 0—6 0 | — —pink . 30 0-36 0 
r doz. bun. 1 6—2 0 | —terra-cotta, per 
—Narcissus, doz. bua. ... 21 0-24 0 
Paper White, —Murillo, per doz. 
r Aor Tai 4 0—4 6 bun... ... 24 0-80 0 
ae —Couronne d'Or, 
can per doz 3 0—3 6 per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
—Ranunculus— ae Weed of : us- 
—donhle scarlet 8 0—9 0 _tria, per doz. 
—yellow ... 18 0-24 0 bun. ... ... 24 0-30 0 
—Nioleta,P —Darwins, red, 
r bun. 4 0—4 6 per doz. bun. 42 0-48 0 
Tr Ue, groen, — — pink, per 
me rpad ns, 6 0—8 0 doz. bun. ... 42 0-48 0 
24's, 4 r $8 0— — — mauve, per 
Heather, rites t8 0—3 6 doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 
per dos. bun. 6 0—9 0 ! Violets... ... 3 0—6 0 


r REMARRKS.—AIll white blooms are gradually becoming 
earer. A few white Chrysanthemums are still available 
r high pricer ; the only varieties on offer are Cheshunt 
A hite and Favourite. Coloured varieties are practically 
Inished. All Daffodils have been firmer in price, but more 
pene are on offer, including Golden Spur, Henry 
Tek, Minceps, King Alfred, Sir Watkin and Victoria. 

Tger Supplies of Narcissus ornatus and Narcissus Primo 
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have been received, but. prices for these flowers remain 
firm. All Tulips are arriving in fine condition and their 
prices are similar to those of last week. More double 
varieties are on offer. such as Lucretia. Tea Rose and 
Vurbaik. A few Darwin Tulips are beginning to arrive 
in good condition: William Pitt, Bartigon and Wm. 
Copland are the best so far received this season. Prices 
forall Liliums remain firin for the supplies are still limited. 
More Dutch White Hyacinths are on saie in good condition. 
Roses are practically absent from the market: only a few 
hlooms of Columbia and Madame Butterfly are obtainable 
by placing order in advance. Blooms of the new crop of 
red Roses are expected in the market in a few davs. The 
supplies of Snowdrops and Violets are more than sufficient 
for present requirements. White Freesias with long stems 
meet with a good demand. Supplies from the Channel 
Islands are increasing almost daily; more Daffodils, 
white and yellow Narcissus are on offer, and the prices 
for these flowers are on the down grade. Supplies from 
France are receiving more attention. and business generally 
js good in this department;  Paper-white Narcissus, 
Acacia (Mimosa), Violets and Anemones are most in 


demand. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. sd. Grape Fruit— a. d. 8. d. 
Apples, American — —Honduras ... — 240 
—Albemarle ... 25 0-30 0 i Goose... 30 0-32 
—Oregon New- ~—Jamaica n- 24 
ppd W- 420-18 0 | Grapes, English— 
——Winesap 12 0-14 0 | —Colmar ... 3 0—4 6 
—Alicante ... 3 0—40 
—Californian New- — Belgian 2 6—3 3 
town... . 10 0-10 6 Le Messi 
—York Imperial 22 0-30 0 pees ta ae 18 0-20 0 
—Nova Scotian — Te 16 0-17 0 
—Fallawater ... 20 0-25 0 | Murcia 18 0-24 0 
-R t 25 0-30 0 Nectarines 6 0-12 0 
—Stark, per Oaa, per case 18 0-20 0 
barrel .. 18 0-24 0 —Cahfornian 
Greening... 18 0-24 0 Navel .. — 876 
—Oth . 18 0-2 — Denia ... 20 0-25 0 
Others 8 0-20 0 ZRA 18 0-24 0 
British Col@mbian — Peaches 5 0-15 0 
—Jonathan... 12 0-14 0 P 
—Delicious ... 12 0-14 0 S aori 
—Rome Beauty 12 0-14 0 —Winter Nelis, 
—Newtown ... 12 0-14 0 Sa a E 25 0-26 0 
Apples, English — Chretien eit 5 0—7 0 
m eion Won- 0 0-16 0 —Clapp’s Fav- 
y a a ourite 5 0—6 0 
—Bramley’s = 
Seedling... 12 0-21 0 oes e AOOO 
Bananas .. 15 0-23 0 R 40—60 
Brazils, per cwt. — 750| —Wickson... 40—60 
—Satsıma ... 5 0—70 
Cape Frut— —Chalcot . 70—8 0 
— Peaches 5 0-12 6 ' — Apple ... 10 0-15 0 
Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 
s8. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d. 
Asparagus, Devon 4 0-10 0 Onions — 
= = Farle Green's 020 Valencia ... 10 0-11 0 
Beans, Forced— 
—Special ... 60-100 | Parsnips, per 
eans, ra— 2 
—Finest .. 80-100 | PROS Edward 
Be a eoa e oko 10 £10 
eets, pe à —others, ton ...£6 £7/10 


Belgian Chicory Potatos, New 


rib... ...0 34—00 4 

Cabbage, per —Azores, case 25 0-30 0 

doz.... ... 2 0—2 6 | —Canaries, case 14 0-18 0 
as pa 4 0—6 0 Radishes, per doz. 2 0—2 6 
Cauliflowers— Rhubarb, forced 
Z Engi doz. : a S per doz.  ... 1 9—23 
—St. Malo, crate = oe 
Celery, fan 1 6—3 0 a e Ordok A ET 3 
Cheumbers, each 3 0—5 0 —per tally 0-12 0 
French Endive, Seakale, per 

per doz. ... 2 0—4 0 punnet ... 20—30 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0—2 6 
Lettuce round,, Sprouts, Brussels 
Tr gor 2 6—3 0 per ġj-bag ... 2 0—4 0 

nt. (3) 

per doz. ... 6 0-12 0 | Tomatos— 
Mushrooms Š 
cups 2 6—3 0 —Canary Island 18 0-20 0 
—Broilers ... 1 6—20 Turnips, per cwt. 4 0—5 0 

GLASGOW. 


Price movements fin the cut flower market displayed 
a little irregularity, but the changes were small and mostly 
in a downward direction. Fortunately, the supplies were 
moderate, and owing to the high prices ruling at Covent 
Garden, small quantities are being directed north. Special 
blooms of William Copland and Tea Rose Tulips made up 
to 1/3 and 1/9 respectively for 6’s, while William Pitt 
was obtainable at 1/2 to 2/3. Other varieties were sold 
as follows:—Thomas Moore, La Reine and William Copland, 
9d. to 1/-; Ibis, Flamingo and Couronne d'Or, 1/- to 1/4; 
Tea Rose, 10d. to 1/-; Murillo, 10d. to 1/4; Rosini, 
1/4 to 1/7; Bartigon, 1/6 to 2/-: Lucretia, 1/4 to 1/9; 
and double yellow, 1/3 to 1/8. affodils were cheaper, 
King Alfred being worth U/4 to 2/3 (12's); Golden Spur, 
10d. ta 1/2: Pheasant Eve, 16d. to 1'-; and French 
Narciss{. 3/-to 5/- per dozen bunches. Roses were scarce 
and very dear, averaging 14/- to 15/- per dozen. Chrysan- 
themums were restricted to Heston White at 6d. to 9d. 
per bunch. Prices of Lily-of-the-Valley and Lilac ranged 
from 1/6 to 1/9; Carnations, 3/- to 4/- per dozen, Violets, 
1/- to 1/6; Snowdrops, 6d. to 2/6; Smilax, 1/- per bunch 
and Asparagus, Od. to 1/6. 

In the fruit section Oranges advanced in price, and Apples 
were also dearer. Jaffa Oranges (144’s) ranged from 13/6 


Xi. 


a 3000's, 18/- to 
Palermo 


to 17/6, 180s 20/- and npwards; Valenci 
and 


a2/-: 240's, 23/-; 420°s, 36/-; and 714’s, 30/-. 
Lemons (300’s) fluctuated between 11/- and 13/-; 


Murcia (same counts) made 16/- to 20/-. Washington 
-case; Fnglish 


Winter Nelis Pears averaged 16/6 per half 
Gros Colmar Grapes made 4/- to 5/- per th. Large quantities 
of South African fruits are arriving in first-class condition 
and realising the following prices :—Santa Rosa Plums, 
45'2 and 50's, 6/- per tray ; 55'a, 5/6; 60's. 5/-, and 65'8- 
66’s, 4/6. Wickson Pluma, 5/- to 6/6, according to counts, 
Peaches Early, Early Rivers and Duchess of York, 258, 
6/6; 28's, 5/-, and 32’s, 4/-. 

Trade In vezetables is quiet. Lettuces made 7/- to 9J- 
per crate ; Radishes, 3/6 per dozer. bunches ; Syhoes, 7d. 
to 9d. per bunch ; Rhubarb. 30/- to 34/- per cwt : Teneriffe 
Tomatos, 24;- to 32/- per bundle, and Mushrooms, 2/- to 


2/6 per lb. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ALLOTMENT LANp.—W. J.C. If, as we assume 
is the case from your letter, your allotment 1s 
cultivated by you wholly or mainly for the 
production of vegetables or fruit crops 
for consumption by yourself or your family, 
a six months’ notice expiring on the Ist April 
is valid, and no compensation is payable by 
the landlord for disturbance, crops or manure. 
If, however, the allotment is cultivated 

wholly or mainly for the purpose of the trade 

or business of market gardening, the position 
would be different. 


Dressing Wounps In TreEes.—G@. N. H. A 
fairly strong paraffin emulsion painted on the 
bark of trees would kill most insects that were 
brought into contact, but it should be kept 
away from all buds. We should not recom- 
mend paraffin as a dressing for wounds on 
the fruit trees, but should prefer to use Stock- 
holm tar. The simplest means of liquifying 


the tar is by the application of heat. 


GRUBS ATTACKING BEGONIA AND CYCLAMEN 
Buiss.—H. W. The grubs were very dried 
out when they reached us, but they are 
certainly grubs of a “ weevil.” Weevils 
forma large group of beetles characterised by 
long snouts. This particular one may have 
been the grub of Otiorhyncus. This genus is 
a common pest in greenhouses as well as 
in the outside garden. Its grub spends 
the late summer, autumn and winter in the 
soil, feeding on roots or tubeys. In the 
spring it pupates and comes out as the adult 
beetle. It is almost entirely a night feeder 
and will probably pass unnoticed unless 
sought for during the night. The use of 
clean compost would not help matters much, 
as infection either by eggs or grubs would still 
remain. Fumigation has probably taken 
place when the insect was underground 
and out of reach. Naphthaline in some pro- 
prietary form might act as a deterrent, but this 
material would be unlikely to kill the pests. 
An effort should be made to deal with the 
adult stage, which will probably appear some- 
time between March and May. Search should 
be made at night, and if found, the house 
should be fumigated with cyanide by one of 
the usual methods. If preferred, the attacked 
plants may be sprayed with lead arsenate 
at the rate of one-and-a-quarter ounce of 
paste to one gallon of water, or the beetles 
may ‘be collected by hand at night. The last 
method, however, is laborious, and usually 


unsatisfactory. 


PRUNING RAMBLER Roses.—H. W. As the 
pruning of rambler Roses at this season 
generally consists in removing old growths 
in their entirety, no harm is likely to accrue 
if the work is done in frosty weather but, 
as a rule, it is not wise to prune shrubs of 
any sort during hard frosts. The Hawthorn 
hedge may safely be pruned now except 
during very severe weather. The principal 
work at the moment in a neglected garden 
would consist of manuring and digging all 
vacant sites, pruning fruit trees, transplanting 
shrubs, and any needed repairing of the garden 


paths. 


Communications Received. — C. C. R.—G. M.— 
A. D. C.—F. K. W.—J. R. G.—W. F. B.—E. J. C.— 


G. W. 8.—W. B.—A. R.—D. H. M. R.—E. st. H— 
J. 8.—A. 0.—A. 8. J. RB. 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 


NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
For in or asa to for Kitchen Garden 


p-dresaing 
28 Nad eae re nce a Cartage | Bala. Á 
VINE BORDER COMPOUND. 


Supplied in two grades. Coarse, for New Borders. 
Fine, for renovating Old Borders. 


Stick 

Old Borders: 
surface w bette 
i-cwt. e 

good fibrous loam. 


CHARCOAL. 


Best Wood Charcoal, in sticks, 8/- bush., 14/6 6-bush. 
c 


sack. 
Fine Dust Charcoal, 8/- bush., 14/6 5-buab. sack. 
Bags A od, Carriage paid. 


PURE HORTICULTURAL BONE MEAL: 
For Vine Borders, Fotting and General Horticul- 


Beet Bone-meal, 17/6 per cwt., £17 per ton. 
1°, $° and 3” Bones, 18/- cwt., £17 10s. ton, carr. pd, 


These bones are prepared by a special process. 
all the fatty insoluble matter being extra , which 
renders the bones more soluble without destroying 


the nitrogenous matter. Analysis: 44/5% Ammonia; 
45/50% Phosphates. 


NEW HESSIAN MATS. 
oft. x 4ft. 6in., 3/- each; 85/- dozen; 


NEW RUSSIAN MATS. 


Light, 17/6 per dozen, carriage paid. 
Ht 21/- per dozen, carriage pald. 


eom a T aa ee 
GARDEN SUPPLIEs AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horti- 
cultural Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. auzrzxpzm Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


carr. paid, 


BLACK CURRANT 


is the most profitable crop for large or small 
growers. EDINA is the best for sturdy growth, 
finest and largest fruit, best selling, heavy and 
regular cropping, and most resistant to big 
bud. For over 25 years my stock has always 
been and is entirely free from big bud. 
Raised and now offered hy: 
THOMAS A. SCARLETT 

22 & 23, Market St., Edinburgh (Estab. 1841). 
Extra fine selected 3-year-old bushes at the 
moderate price of 25 or more, 2d.each; 100 or 
more, 14/- per 100; 1,000 or more, £6 per 1,000, 
free on rail, 4/- for 12 cge. paid. Gooseberries, 
yellow, green, and red, fine bushes 8/- per doz., 

ackages free. Prices of Scotch-grown See 

otatoes, etc., on application. — Sample cwt. 
Consul, 1}” to 22”, 20/6, sacks included. 


a 


Cut this out, and post to-day at 3d. rate. 


To J. SLATER, F.R.HS. 
Nurseryman, SKIPTON. 
Please post offers of your Special 
Clearance Lines of Hardy Yorkshire 


grown Privet, sizes up to 5 feet ; 


Currants and Gooseberry Bushes, 3 
and 4 years; Herbaceous and Spring 


Flowering Plants; to: 


eeete PTY RITE Lead 


Name. corccocscovees 
Address socsecsscscccescovccessesevseracsess 


eee ee esas eee seseee ees ereaaser? 


Date.ccccrerccccccscce G.O. 1. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
48., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 16. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 

When addressing Box numbers, it is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the box. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


CITY OF MANCHESTER. 


BAGULEY SANATORIUM (333 beds), 
Near Altrincham, Cheshire. 


HEAD GARDENER. 


ape Public Health Committee require the 
services of a WORKING HEAD GARDENER 
for the grounds, greenhouses (Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
flowers, plants, etc.), and kitchen garden, at the above 
Institution. Wages, £3 0s. Od. weekly, with emoluments 
(house, coal and light, valued at £44 168. Od. per annum), 


Candidates must be married, and not more than 40 
years of age, and preference will be given to ex-Service- 
men. 

Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials 
to be sent to the Medical Officer of Health, Civic Buildings, 
1, Mount. Street, Manchester, on or before the 10th Feb- 
ruary, 1927, 

Canvassing in any form, oral or written, direct 
is strictly prohibited. per ene 


The person appointed will be required to be medically 
examined, and to contribute to the Corporation Super- 
annuation Fund. 


P. M. HEATH, 


Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
Manchester, 


27th January, 1927. 


BERMONDSEY BOROUGH COUNCIL. 


A PPLICATIONS are invited for the position 

of GARDENER at the Councll’s Nursery depart- 
ment at Fairby Grange, Hartley, Longtield, Kent. Wages 
£3 per week. Candidates must be fully qualified gardeners 
and have had considerable nursery or other experience 
in the propagation of hard and soft-wooded plants. The 
appointment will be subject to the provisions of the 
Council’s Superannuation Act. The person appointed 
will have to pass satisfactorily a medical examination 
and belong to a Trade Union. Applications stating 
experience, accompanied by copies of two recent. testi- 
monlals, and endorsed * GARDENER,” must be delivered 
not later than 16th February, 1927, 


FREDK. RYALL, 
Town Clerk. 


Town Fall, 
Spa Road. 
Bermondsey, S.E. 16. 


ith February, 1927. 


PPLICATIONS are invited from fully 
qualified, single men for the position of PROPA- 
GATOR. Copies of three recent testimonials, together 
with full particulars of experience and age, should be 
addressed to the undersigned, from whom full particulars 
of duties can be obtained, Wages 55/- per week. 


WwW. V. WALL, 
Parks and Cemeteries 


8 
Arboretum, uperintendent. 
Walsall. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1927. 
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PRIVATE 


ANTED, HEAD GARDENER,WORKING 

for Pump House Hotel. Llandrindod Wills 

Musat be accustomed to glass.—Apply, stating age. ex- 

yerience and wages required, to SECRETARY, 6, Bulwark, 
reccn. 


ORKING HEAD GARDENER wanted, 

thoroughly experienced all branches; not over 

45. Keen, energetic and good manager. Persnd 

references essential. — Write, with full particulars, AGENT, 
Boveridge Park, Nr. Salisbury. 


ANTED, HEAD WORKING GAR 

DENER, having had previous experience 4 

such, must be thoroughly efficient in all branches. Pr-ier- 

ence given to applicants with no family.—Apply, CECIL 

BRODRICK, Millside, Trumpet Hill, Reigate, stating age, 
wages asked and particulars of previous experience. 


ARDENER wanted for Kent, 3 under, small 

cottage. Thoroughly qualified. Full partienlan 

with age, family and wages to L. A. W., Box 40, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


ARDENER, WORKING, age about 4). 
required, near Chelmsford; married; must 
thoroughly understand outdoor and greenhouse work and 
have good references. Wages 40/-, with 6-roomed lodge. 
Wife to assist in house when required ; this service paid 
for extra.—State age, full particulars of experience aud 
number of family, if any, to C. P. C., Box 91, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


W ANTED, thoroughly experienced GAR- 

DENER to take charge of gardens and gren- 
houses; one under-gardener and boy em loyed.— Write 
stating experience and wages required, and submit relet 
ences, to H. NOBLE, Higher Trapp, Simonstone, Nr. 
Bummley. 


INGLE-HANDED GARDENER required 
à for a London garden, about hali-an-acre. Applicant 
not over 40 ; must be well experienced in lawns, flowers and 
rock garden.—Write, stating experience and salary 
required, to C. L., cco Advertisement Dept., 5, New Bride: 
Street, B.C.4, 


ARDENER, energetic, SINGLE-HANDED, 

with boy help. Experience flowers, ane 

veuetables. Married. Good wages. _ Cottage.—RAT- 
CLIFF, Dripshill, Hanley Castle, Worcs. 


was TED, SECOND GARDENER, married, 
about 30. Experienced in Carnations, Chrysin- 
themums, Melona, Cucumbers, also House asa ra 
Wages £2, good cottage. —Apply W. Mason, Langton 
Gardens, Market Harborough. 


was TED, SECOND GARDENER, ane 
e X T: 2 T, expe y 1 l 
E eaea ey ou. ‘also JOURNEY- 
cted, age, 

Wk 


ont 


fruit and vegetables. 
MAN, outside.—Both apply stating wages expe 
full particulars, and copies of references to C. 
Woodhill, Hatfield, Herts. 


ANTED, at once, good SECOND GAR: 
DENER, single, well up in all saa a 
T. GREENWAY, The Gardens, Grays House, olypor, 


Berks. 
ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, thor- 


oughly experienced in Roses, herbaceous flowering 


> Estate 
shrubs, Chinese Rhododendrons ; single. —APPlY: Estat 
Cornwall. 


Otlice, Penheale, Egloskerry, 
PE, h EA 


G exper. 


RDENER, capable taking charge, Orr, 
Kent. 


ied. fore second 
jenced, marricd, foreman Or py Tetter, statin 
family, age, wages to “ CAPABLE, 


T SOUT h= ly ` : 
Good small cottage es cre Abbott's, East 
cheap, London, E.C. 3. 
ANTED, Inside FOREMAN, Pr 
experience requires Five | a 
49s. Bothy, ete.— Full particulars a “aw 
to H. CHANDLER, Moulton Paddocks Gardens, Ne 
market. 
ANTED, experienced marrie MAN, 
between 35 and 40, to take charge : 
garden and outside fruit, including peac í vegetables, 


thoroughly understanding successiul culture O 3 
eona ate E. S DCASTLE, 


ut 
ANTED, INSIDE FOREMAN, age #00, 
27, good manager, experienced FeO EBS, Hack 


40/. weekly, bothy and attendance. 


wood Gardens, Basingstoke. 
e thy, 
, Inside ; 40/-, bot”! 
ANTED, FOREMAN Palasol experien 


milk and veg., duty 5/ a 
copies of testimonials, to K H. LANE, Brougham 
Penrith. 


- 


FEBRUARY 12, 1927. 


WANTED: UNDER-GARDENER, age be- 
tween 25 and 35, chiefly for pleasure ground 
boots, knives and poultry. Must be good worker, ood 
character essential. Home counties preferred. Good 
cottage available. —H. R. L., Box 26, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


W YANTED, experienced married MAN for 
pleasure grounds, age 28-30, able to take ou 
u 


ood cottage ; wages 35/-, duty extra.— Write, giving f 
Farticulars of "experience, to A. M., Box 17, 5, Tavistock 
treet, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


charge of fruit and plant houses; commencing 
uty extra.— 


wage 32/- with bothy, attendance, ete., d 
Apply, R. HABGOOD, Digswell House, Welwyn, Herts. 


WARED, single, experienced MAN, at once, 


VV ANTED, energetic young MAN to take 


take charge pleasure grounds ; able use scythe, 
understand motor mower. Good lodgings.—Particulars 


F. W. VENN, The Gardens, Trosley Towers, Wrotham, 
Kent. 


AN fully qualified, capable, kitchen 

GAKDENER, Bromley. Only keen and reliable 
men having a thorough knowledge of hardy fruit and 
vegetables, mushrooms and forcing, need apply. Be able 
to exhibit should occasion arise. Single, no bothy. Wages 
£3 weekly.—Reply by letter stating full details of experience 
to Y. X. Box 41, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C. 2. 
ANTED, strong, young MAN, with some 


experience of kitchen garden work and outside 
fruit, who can take duty. 30/- per week with good bothy 
and attendance. Duty extra.—E. HARDCASTLE, Tongs- 


wood Gardens, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


ANTED, young MAN, chiefly for kitchen 
garden; must be willing and obliging. —Apply, 
SPARKE, The Lodge, St. Margarets School, Harrow. 


ANTED, MAN, about 25, for Kitchen 
Garden, must have good knowledge of his work ; 

wages, 85/-; bothy, etc.; duty every third week, 5/-.— 
HEAD GARDENER, The Hall Gardens, Pinner, 


Middlesex. 
7ANTED, single MAN, pleasure grounds 


and general outside work ; able to scythe. Good 
Wage with bothy.—A. ROBBINS, Canons, Edgware. 


ANTED, married MAN for pleasure 
grounds ; well up in herbaceous plants and roses. 
Capable of taking lead when required. Good cottage 
provided.—Apply with references and wages required to 
GRASS, Hamels Park Gardens, Buntingford, Herts. 


ANTED, experienced MAN for pleasure 
grounds, Good bothy.—Apply with full par- 
ticulars and wages required, to Mr. HEATHER, The 


Gardens, Clarendon Park, Salisbury. 


We thoroughly experienced, single 


MAN (not under 25) for herbaceous borders’ 


leasure grounds, motor mower, etc.; take duty.— 
ferences and wages to H. REVENS, Tattingstone Park, 


Ipswich, Suffolk. 
Went: Active young MAN for kitchen 


and flower garden work and asaist, under glass as 
required. Duty alternate weeks. Wages 34/- per week, 
bothy, etc.—T. DICKIE, Vodas, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Westen: experienced young MAN, Inside, 
Melons, cucumbers, figs, peaches. Car. Wages 
38/-. Lodgings found; allowances.—W. KENTON, 


Wiseton Gardens, Doncaster. 


WANTED, single MAN, general work, private 


golf course ; understands motor mower. Wages 
35/-.—T. BROWN, Linden Wood Cottage, Wrotham, 


Kent. 
WANTED, good MAN, about 25, to take 


charge of truit and plant houses. Wages 35/-. 
Bothy, milk and vegetables. Duty paid. Also good 
LAD about 18, Inside and Out, and attend to Bothy 
Messroom. Wages according to experience, with bothy, 
id GARDENER, The Hall Gardens, Pinner, 


dlesex. 


WANTED, young MAN chiefly for kitchen 
garden: murt have good knowledge of his 
work. Wages 35/-, bothy etc. Duty every third week, 
ETE i GARDENER, The Hall Gardens, Pinner, 


ANTED, experienced young man for rock 
garden; good knowledge of alpines essential. — 


Apply stating age, experience and wages requi ri 
g age, e: “quired, without 
thy, to W. WATTS, The Gardens, Watlands House, 


Scaynes Hill, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


WANTED active MAN for Outside, about 

- Bothy.—Apply, stating age, references and 

make required, PARKER, Whiteness Gardens, Broad- 
? e 


THE GARDENERS’ 


ANTED.—Can any head gardener recom- 
mend FIRST JOURNEYMAN for kitchen 


gardens, 6in bothy. Wages 35/- per week ; 5/- for duty.— 
F. CAPP, Nostell Priory Gardens, Wakefield. 


W NTED, good JOURNEYMAN, Inside 
and Out. Wages 35/- week, bothy etc. Age 
from 22.—G. THURSTON, Papillon all, Market 


Harboro’. 
WANTER, JOURNEYMAN (under fore- 


man) for herbaceous borders and choice shrubs. 
Wages 34/- per week with bothy.—F. C. PUDDLE, 


Bodnant Gardens, Talycafn, North Wales. 
WANTED, JOURNEYMAN, principally 


pleasure grounds, age 22, wages 32/-, bothy, etc. ; 
duty 1 in 3.—A. CORNER, Burloes, Royston, Herts. 


ANTED, two JOURNEYMEN, one for 
Vines, chrys., one for general plant houses.— 
State wages, etc., to F. A. STEWARD, The Gardens, 


Wall Hall, Watford, Herts. 


ANTED, a young man as GARDENER 
and HANDYMAN for small garden; small 
ly, HAM- 


reenhouse ; comfortable home for same.—App 
OND, Durstham, Granville Road, Sidcup. 


TRADE. 
WW OBKING MANAGER required for nur- 


sery rapidly increasing {ts trade. Shrubs, her- 
baceous, alpines. Must have good knowledge of alpines 
and exhibiting.—Apply, giving full particulars, GAVIN 


JONES, Letchworth, Herts. 
Pore GARDEN DESIGNER required 


for London district. Qualitications and references. — 
S. S. G., Box 42, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2. 
ANTED, first-class WORKING FORE- 


MAN to manage a medium-sized nursery (all 
glass), Hampton district, where cut flowers are grown 
chiefly.—Apply, stating height, age and experience, 
also wages required.—S. A. W., Bux 14, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, FOREMAN, experienced in 
market cultures, Toms., Cues., ‘Mums, Peaches, 
Grapes, flowers, etc.; wages 40/-, bothy, etc.—STRUG- 


NELL, Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 
ANTED, FOREMAN for seed Potato 


warehouse, must b: good organiser, able to control 
labour, and have good knowledge of different varieties 
of Potatoes.—Apply, by letter, marked ‘“ Applicant,” 
stating experience and wages required.—ISAAC POAD 
& SONS, LTD., Walmgate, York. 


ANTED, first-class PROPAGATOR ; only 

those with experience gained in the best up-to-date 
nurseries need apply.—State age, wages required, etc., in 
the first instance to, T. CARLILE, Loddon Nurseries, 


Twyford, Berks. 


WANTED, a young MAN as grower for 
small pursery—Chrysanthemums and | carnations, 
ARRY R. 


—Apply, stating wages and experience, to 
SWAN N, The Nurseries, Towcester, Nths. 


Wee. competent, all-round MAN to 
start and develop nursery ; market-work.— 
Reply, giving full particulars, wages, references, etc., to 
NOBLE'’S, Blackheath Village. 


ANTED, a reliable MAN for Cue.-growing, 
permanent.—Apply, giving age, reference, where 
experience gained, full particulars to W. REX, Clifton, York. 


ANTED, young MAN, single, for Tomatoes, 
Chrysanthemums, etc. One able to take charge 

during principal’s absence. Progressive wages to the 
right man,—State wages to W. AVERY, Hillcrest Orchard, 


Mayland, Althorne, Chelmsford. 


KYE E HAND wanted; permanent job for 


first-class, all-round man, well up in Roses. Give 
full particulars and wages required. —SALE & SON, 


Nurseryman, Wokingham. 


was TED, a young WOMAN for nursery 
work ; Cues., Toms,. Chrys., bulbs, etc. Must be 


errcnenced and have good refs.—Apply, W. RIX, Clifton, 
York. 


P DECORATORS, with experience, 
required by West End firm. Must be competent. 
Permanency to right men,—Write, stating age, wages 
required and when available for interview, F. D., c/o 


6, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 


Fara FLORIST required, must be first-class 
at all floral designs.—Full particulars as to age, 
erience, salary, when disengaged, etc., to BARNWELL 


ap ; 
BROS., Florists, Worthing. 


CHRONICLE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and 6d. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisement, 
at this specified rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employces). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 1. over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing © 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, tt is useful 
to look down the colimn and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
otherwise escape the memory may thus be brought 


to mind. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be used 
leave @ generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter, or request for insertion is required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper calssifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as ‘* Situations 
Wanted, Trade” can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt ts sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
7d. is added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 


post free. 
An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or if received after Wednesday cannot, be 


inserted the same week ; but if fully paid, tt will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 


an the meantime. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC, 


GN single, with first-class exper- 

ience in all branches of horticulture, specialising in 
bedding, trees and shrubs and alpines, desires position ; 
highest references, excellent qualifications.—C. V. C., Box 
36, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


+ 


PRIVATE, 


EAD GARDENER offers his services to 

any lady or gentleman who needs a reliable, pro- 

ficient and superior GARDENER. Master of his work in 
all branches; exceptional references, Keen, enthusiastic, 
and determined to excel. Able to undertake new garden. 
Leaving through demolition of mansion. Please state 
wages and staff. Married, age 43.—R. W., Box 48, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. , 


ARDENER, single, 28, HEAD of 2 or 3, 


Í thoroughly experienced, used to motor-mower.— 
W. HOLLOWAY, Littleton, Winchester. 


f fees GARDENER, life experience, where 
two or three kept: good grower; married, no chil- 
dren; age 46, well recommended.—GURNEY, 27, Hope 


Street, Lincoln. 


ARDENER, HEAD, 30 years’ experience, 


highly etficient in all branches.—G. L. P., Box 3 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2., - 3, 


EAD GARDENER, personally recommend- 


ed, young, modern, leaving no tault.—H. E. 
Box 34, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. ~ 


"TA. m 


Xiv. 


(4 ARDENER: HEAD, married, one child,- 
J Jife experience gained in good establishments ; 
age 42: highly recommended.—F. J. POULTNEY, 
Bryn-Coed, Waterloo Road, Llandrindod Wells, Rads. 


H EAD GARDENER, experienced cultivation, 

choice fruits, flowers, vegetables, early and late 
forcing, general management of garden ; previously Lyme. 
Weston Parks.—MOORE, Haylane Farm, Foston, Derby, 


HE LADY BATTERSEA wishes to recom- 

mend C. BRIARS, HEAD GARDENER to the late 

Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke, thoroughly capabie and competent. 
Age 42.—C. BRIARS, Hamble Cliff, Netley. 


ARDENER, HEAD, life experience, vines 

Peaches, Melons, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 

stove and greenhouse plants, kitchen garden and pleasure 

uds: age 51.-- GARDENER, Box 10, 5, Tavistock 
Stree i Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD.—A. E. Usher, Head 

Gardener to Sir R. Baker, Bart., Ranston, Bland- 

ford, Dorset, can highly recommend his FOREMAN to 

any lady or gentleman requiring a thorough, practical, 
all-round man. Age 27 ycars. 


FREEMAN, Head Gardener, Wiganthorpe. 

e York, wil) be pleased to recommend W. WATSON, 

as HEAD GARDENER where two or more are kept; 

experienced Inside and Out; north, or north midlands 
preferred.—Address as above. 


ARDENER, HEAD of two, excellent refs., 

life experience Vines, Peaches, Chrys., Cars., her- 

baceous and alpines ; age 31, married when suited.—P. 

NOBBS, Gardens, Middlemeade, Stoughton Drive, 8. 
Leicester. 


EAD GARDENER, life experience, Vines» 

Peaches, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, green” 

house plants, kitchen garden, pleasure grounds: age 41> 

excellent references: leaving through estate being sold: 
—F. RIDGEWELL, Park Grove, Withyhaim, Sussex. 


QIR RICHARD PAGET highly recommends 
bh his late HEAD GARDENER, who was with him 
over 20 years ; practical and reliable ; married, no children, 
—HUNTLEY, Melchbourne Park Gardens, Sharnbrook, 


Bedfordshire. 


‘EAD GARDENER, where several are kept, 

desires change to similar position Iin home counties ; 

life experience al’ branches ; capabie organiser and manager 

Four years present ; age 36, married, one child ; excellent 

references for ability and character.—P. H. J., Box 101, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


R. WARE, Alveston Leys Gardens, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, highly recommends his second 
GARDENER as HEAD where several are kept ; has good 
practical knowledge of gardening, both Inside and Out ; 
relluble and trustworthy ; 6 § years here ; married, age 40, 
2 children, ave 14 and 9.—W. NOBES, Avon Cottage, 
Alveston, Stratford-on-Avon. 


R. DELEME RADCLIFFE, Hitchin Priory, 
M recommends his second GARDENER as HEAD, 
where one or more are kept ; life experience, trustworthy, 
and reliable; age 36; excellent references. State wage 
with cottage.—F. WELLSTED, The Priory Gardens, 
Hitchin, Herts. 


G ARDENER, practical, is open to take charg? 
T of gentleman's estate, re gardens, etc. or GROUN DS- 
MAN to recreation clubs; fully experienced in laying and 
renovating tennis courte, cricket pitches, lacross, hockey, 
football grounds, and a practical hard court tennis maker, 
including fencing, wire and wood, rock building, ete.— 

.„ The Cottage. Ravenstone, Bassenthwaite, Nr. 


Keswick, Cumberland. 


OL. KEMBALL highly recommends his 
C HEAD GARDENER (3), 10 years’ reference. Lame, 
but active, capable; 50; 2 children; poultryman; or 
SINGLE-HANDED with help. Any. position of trust. 
Fstnte eold.—CLEWER, LBirchanger Lodge, Bishop's 
Stortford, Herts. 


‘\ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 
G perience in all branches gained in good establish- 
ments ; highest references. —W. H. H., Box 38, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, thoroughly 
Y experienced vines, Peaches, Melons, Cues., Tomatoes, 
Carnations, Chrys., Violets, kitchen garden. etc. ; married ; 
age 39, 1 child 10, leaving to better position. — GAR- 
DENER, 8, Nash’s Cottages, St. Pauls Cray, Kent. 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


M AJOR Geoffrey Lubbock highly recom- 

mends W. TURNER as HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER, where 2 or 3 are kept; life experience, Inside 
and Out ; age 35, married when suited.— Apply, TURNER 
13, Newtown, Heytesbury, Wilts. 


( VYARDENER, HEAD WORKING seeks 

re-engagement ; life experience all branches, including 
rock and water; 6 years present, excellent references ; 
disengaged; married, 38.—MORRIS, Stewton House 
Gardens, Louth, Lincs. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER. — Mr. 


Hebbourn, Langley Park Gardens, Worplesdon 
near Guildford, can with every confidence recommen 
his foreman, W. LEE as above ; 6} years present ; marricd 
life experience gained in good establishments; leaving 
through death. 


(3 PENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 


perience all branches.cows. bees poultry; age 45.married, 
Dear town preferred. Leaving owing death of late em- 
ployer, Prince Frederick Dileep Singh, with whom he 
was for several years. Highly recommended by Mr. 
Lancelot Hugh Smith, Mount Clare, Roehampton.—Apply 
to F. PENDALL, Blo Norton Hall, Diss, Norfolk. 


— 


ME: U. ROLAND BURKE, Edensor House, 
a Bakewell, wishes to highly recommend his HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER, G. BOVINGTON, aged 34 
married, 2 children; good grower fruit, flowers and 
vegetables. Keen, capable and trustworthy.—G. BOV- 
INGTON, Edensor House, Bakewell. 


G ARDENER HEAD WORKING, seeks 


re-engagen.ent, thoroughly experienced in all 
branches, including reconstruction, hard courts, and electric 
light; age 42, married, one child age 7.—F. BOOKER, 
Ivy Cottage, Paley Street, White Waltham, Near Maiden- 
head, Berks. 


MPS: LOGIE PIRIE, Tottingworth Park, 
Heathfield, Sussex, highly recommends her late 
HEAD WORKING GARDENER. Scotsman, experienced 
In all branches, used to large establishments: gained 
highest honours for fruit; disengaged.—JAMES KIDD, 
Kirkwick Cottage, Townsend Lane, Harpenden. 


ENTLEMAN highly recommends his head 

F Gardener as HEAD WORKING, where several 

are kept ; most trustworthy and reliable ; life experience. — 
Apply, F. DANIELS, Sparshott Manor, Winchester. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING,” seeks 


re-engagement, tite experience all branches, Inside 
and Out ; 8 years present ; highly recommended ; age 46, 
married, one child; disengaged early March.—RYMAN 
Hexton, Hitchin. : 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, experi- 
T enced in all branches; 15 years exrellent refer- 
ence ; lert tbrough death of employer.—H. BLAKEWAY 
Bromham, Bedford. ' 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, exper- 


, lensed all pranenas, grine l in gnoi establishments 
disengaged ; wife willing to help in house or assist with 
poultry.—ARTHUR, 62, Ebbisham Road, Epsom. 

C W. GORDON, Esq., highly recommends 
e his gardener as HEAD WORKING GARDEN ER; 
life experienced, 7 years head ; keen, trustworthy, obliging ; 


married, age 38; leaving own wish : at liberty when suited. 
a priy, BRAGGER, Boveridge Park, Salisbury, 


RIVATE, ublic or commercial HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER, 12 years, seeks post in 
Mari a e references ; no family ; 
age 39.—L. B. C., Box 29, 5, Tavistock 3 OV 
(arden, WICK. Street, Covent 


HEAP WORKING GARDENER wishes 


appointment with lady or gentleman w i aş 
highly efficient HEAD, all Eaa e a Un Aa 
practical experience ; 8 vears head nobleman’s estublish-- 
ment on private and market lines. Highest testimonials, 
we Ne A. Box 44, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Gurden, 


I ADY COOTE, Breamore, Salisbury,can highly 
J Tesommend R. ROBERTS. HEAD WORK ING 
GARDENER ; life experience gained in laoree establish. 


menta ; excellent. refereuces.—R. 3 
Shaftesbury, Dorset. R ROBERTS, Hays, 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, with good 

practical, all-round experience, keen and energetic 
rae LS ak as garden where 30r 4 are kept: 
age 42, marricd, no family.—J. RUSSEL i 1 
Grange Lodge, Sevenoaks, Kent. poe eee 


FEBRUARY 12, 1927. 


MES: FRANCIS ALLEN wishes to strongly 
recommend A. GULVIN, her HEAD WORKING 
GARDENER at Cockley Cley Hall, Swaffham, Norio, 
a really first-clasa man; fully competent. all branches: 
eight years present situation ; age 40, married, no family: 
re-cngagement owing to death and estate sold. 


THE Hon. Margaret Wyndham highly recom. 
mends her HEAD WORKING GAKDENER of 
3, of good SINGLE-HANDED; life experience in all 
branches: married, 42; 3 children; 5 years present: 
excellent references.—W. PEN FOLD, Hazelhateh Gardens 
Gomshall, Surrey. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING or good 

X FOREMAN’S place: over 20 years’ experience 

gained in good establishments ; single ; bothy or lodin, 

near ; excellent references.—MARLOW, 12, Church Street, 
Bletchley. 


( NEORGE POOLE, at present General Fore. 
T man Kidbrooke Park, Forest Row, Sussex, is very 
highly recommended by Mrs. Olaf Hambro as HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER. Life experience, Inside and 
Out; married; free when suited. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or HEAD 
small establishment, experienced Inside and Out. 
highly recommended ; married, age 34, 2 children: 30 
miles radins London preferred. Abstainer.—CHAPMAN 
Stisted Hall, Brecontree. 


(FO DENER; life experience Inside and Out; 
excellent references ; married, age 36, & years present 
lace.—G. HUGHES, 43, The Garage, Copers, Cope Kuad, 
eckenham. 


ARDENER, experienced, seeks situation, 

X SINGLE-HANDED or with help ; age 32; excellent 

refs.; Sussex preferred. State wages with cottage; no 

family ; disengaged. —KENWARD, Pickwell Lane, 
Cuckileld, Sussex. 


ARDENER, 32, seeks situation, with 
cottage, SINGLE-HANDED or otherwise; life 
experience. Inside and Out; good references, keen; 
London area preferred.—GARDENER, c/o Meadoweruit, 
Vicarage Lane, Chigwell Row, Essex. 


Q ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 
7 wise, age 41, married, no children ; life experience, 
Inelde and Out; 4 years present situation. Please state 
wages with cottage: southern counties _preferred.— 
LUXFORD, 340, Long Lane, East Finchley, N.2. 


OVERALL, The Cedars Gardens, Barwell 

e highly recommends WALLACE SAUNDERS 

as good SINGLE-HANDED or with help ; life experience, 

Inside and Out (married).—WALLACE SAUNDERS, 
78, Stanley Road, Nuneaton. 


Oe arate SINGLE-HANDED or vith 
help; married; It years’ good reterence , T 
view.—N. RICE, Southernhay, Underriver, Sevenoaks, 


Kent. 


(npn ey SINGLE-HANDED or me 
X help.—Mr. W. E. Hewitt wishes to recon 
H. CLARKE as above: life experience. single, age a 
The Gardens, Parkwood, Near Henley-on-Thames. 


— 


SINGLE- 


t garden, 


ARDENER, experienced, 

J HANDED seeks sit hi smal Po oa Alal 
keen and obliging; married when : Sait 
wages, etc.—S. J. H., Box 30, 5, Tavistock Street, Coven 


Garden, W.C.2. 


Aiding es ae 
ale | 
(JARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, | sing? 


' i hes. 

12 vears’ practical experience all branc sde 

don district, with room, preferred ; ERE eto 
engaged when suited.—C. F. W., Box 3%, % | 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. i 


SINGLE - HANDED m 


ARDENER : in 
SECOND; married, age 26, one child 5 good stock 
ences, Inside and Out.—B. R. B., Box 3b, 9, 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


E- 
N ARDENER seeks _ situation SINGL, 

HANDED, or pleasure grounds , reco t, 
age 26, married. —KNIGHT, Kings Ride, Asco 


Fesruary 12, 1927. 


ITUATION required as SINGLE-HANDED 
or UNDER GARDENER; age 25; midlands pre- 
ferred.—MAKSON, Gardens, Burrough Hill, Melton 


Mowbray. , 


NER SECOND or SINGLE - 
HANDED, seeks situation: age 25; 10 years’ 
experience, Inside and Out, good references; married 
when suited.—J. WOOD, The Hall Gardens, Pinner, Middx. 


(I PENER seeks situation as SECOND, 
T sInside and Out, or SINGLE-HANDED; used to 


motor-mower and electric plant; married, no family, 
good refs.—CHAMP, Fairfield House, St. Peters, Broad- 


stairs. 


ARDENER, SECOND.—Mr. Surridge, The 
Gardens, Clifton Hall, Nottingham wishes to 


X 
recommend 8. HALE; 4 years here. 


NARDENER, SECOND, seeks situation, 

Inside and Out; 11 years’ experience; age 26; 

good references.—TANTON, c/o Mrs. Morley, Ridge Vale, 
Farnham Common, Bucks. 


YOUNG man seeks situation as SECOND 

GARDENER; experience Inside and Out ; . ood 
references ; can drive motor-mower if required.—M. VOSS, 
The Gardens, Pinewood, Farnborough, Hants. 


ARDENER, SECOND or FOREMAN in 

J good establishment.—Mr. Page, Moreton Paddox 
Gardens, Warwick, recommends R. NEAL, age 28, married 
when suited: thorough experience, Inside and Out; 
excellent references, Includes 3 years Tewin Water. Please 


state wages. 


OREMAN or SECOND, Inside and Out» 
age 34, life experience in all branches in good places » 

four years present situation as foreman ; well recornmended > 
excellent references : married, no tamily.—F. FORDHAM, 
Colwood Gardens, Warninglid, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


Í CAN with confidence recommend good man 
as FOREMAN, Inside, or SECOND; age 27, single, 
3 years here.—A. G. TAPSILL, Appleby Hall Gardens, 


Scunthorpe, Lincs. 


OREMAN, Inside, thoroughly experienced 

in fmit and plants, Chrysanthemums and Carnations 

and general Inside work, gained In first-class establish- 
ments; well recommended ; age 31.—COX, Heathlands 


Gardens, Wokingham, Berks. 


Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, Carnations, Chrysan- 
themums, etc., competent, trustworthy and well recom- 
mended ; single — H. J. GRIFFIN, c/o Mrs. Cox, 55, 
Sussex Place, Slough, Bucks. 


FOREMAN , life experience Inside, Grapes, 


R. G. E. TWINN highly recommends A 
ELLIOTT as FOREMAN, Inside ; age 26, 11 years’ 
experience.—The Gardens, Polesden Lacey, Dorking. 


CHANDLER, Moulton Paddocks Gardens 

e Newmarket, highly recommends T. THORPE 

age 25, to any gardener requiring an energetic and exper- 

ane | vonng man as Inside FOREMAN. Please state full 
articulars. 


R. S. T. FURNELL, Holywell Park Gardens 


Wrotham, Kent, highly recommends W. BUR- 
NETT as pleasure ground FOREMAN ; age 25, married 
when suited. 


NDER-GARDENER seeks experience of 
inside gardening, slight knowledge, conscientious 

and willing ; age 23; 84 years kitchen and pleasure grounds. 
Excellent references.—L. WIN DSOR, 38, Commerell 


Street, East Greenwich, 8.E.10. 


(J ARDENER. single, age 27, seeks situations 
Inside and Out, chicfly Outside ; 9 vears’ experience, 
good references; . bothy  preferred.—A. AN DREWS, 


Ponsbourne Park, Hertford. Herts. 


YOUNG man, keen and energetic, requires 


situation as UNDER-GARDEN 5 years’ 


experience in good est., Including 1 vear college : good 


Flera oe state wages, —R. BISHOP, Snatts Cottage, 


I re aim Fe Sem raga a fate cz. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


| Ga TEN GARDEN LEAD), life experience 

in large gardens > good references, age 47; married, 
no family.—W. B., Box 27, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


E HARDCASTLE recommends P. STAN- 
“4e BRIDGE as kitchen GARDENER and hardy fruit 
man in good establishment. Thoroughly experienced in 
all branches of kitchen garden work and successional 
cropping. Good references.—Apply, Tongswood Gardens, 


Hawkhurst, Kent. 


INGLE MAN, 28, experienced pleasure 
grounds, useful kitchen garden, seeks situation ; 
bothy preferred ; disengaged ; refs.—Applvy, W. HALL, 
15, Fairhaven Road, Leckhampton, Cheltenham, Glos. 


AN seeks situation, kitchen garden and 
pleasure grounds; age 25, 10 years’ experience, 
good refcerences.—-MOORE, Hall Gardens, Pinner, Middx. 


M?®: J. M. RICHARDS, Cowley Manor 
Gardens, Cheltenham, Glos., will be pleased to 
recommend a young MAN, age 20, for pleasure grounds ; 
2 years present situation. State wages; bothy. 


R. GOODALL, Hornby Castle Gardens, 

Lancaster, highly recommends R. BAIN, age 26, 

as JOURNEYMAN, FIRST, inside, same position here ; 
well up all round ; bothy essential. 


ITUATION wanted as FIRST JOURNEY- 
t MAN, Inside, or good LEADING ; good references ; 
94 years’ experlence.—Apply, WHITTER, Carlton, 


Saxmundham, Suffolk. 


OURNEYMAN.—Mr. H. Lloyd, Tewin 
e Water, Welwyn, well recommends H. FLECKNEY, 


age 20, good refs. State wages, with bothy, etc. 


and Out, good refs.—THOMPSON, Clappa Park, 


JOURNEYMAN, 22, requires situation, Inside, 
Coedkernew, Newport, Mon. 


TOAN seeks situation, Inside or 
° Out, with bothy ; age 19, five years’ experience, 
good references ; north preterred.—T. HODGSON, 
Underley Gardens, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 


eae age 28, desires situation, 

Inside or Inside and Out ; disengaged when suited.— 
For particulars please apply, HEAD GARDENER, 
Glyn Hall Gardens, Talsarnau, Merioneth, North Wales. 


| Rea iata a , 23, seeks situation, Outside,: 
0 9} years’ experience, 2} Years present situation ; 
southern counties preferred ; knowledge of motor-mower , 
good references; free when suited, Please state wages, 
with bothy.—P. WARWICK, The Gardens, Woodlands 


Shiplake, Oxon. 


oe N requires situation Inside, 
age 21, 6 years’ experience gained in good estab- 
lishments ; well recommended. Please state wages with 
bothy.—Apply, G. RICKETT, Moorhouse, Newark, 


Notts. 


10 years’ experience, Inside and Out; good rets.— 
Apply, stating wages, to K. LAUNDY, The Gardens, 
Lyme Park, Disley, Cheshire. 


JOURNEYMAN, age 24, seeks post, Inside, 
e 


F ZPERIENCED pleasure ground JOURNEY. 
MAN, seeks chango to Inside, under foreman; 
with bothy.—J. CURTIS, 4, New Road, Swanley Junction, 


Kent. 
OURNEYMAN (23) requires situation, nine 


years’ experience, Jnside and Out ; good ref.—Y ORK , 
2, Nelson Place, Kilburn, N.W.6. 


OURNEYMAN, age 24, seeks situation, 
Inside and Out; 9 vear’ good experience in larze 
establishments ; good references.—SHARP, 7, Hadley 


Street, Kentish Town, N.W 


By fac peek SECOND, age 20, requires 
situation. Inside; 6 years’ experience, good reter- 
ences. Please state wages, with bothy.—G. GAULTRY 
The Bothy, Stansted Park, Emsworth, Sussex, , 


b aa (19) requires sit., JOURNEYMAN- 


IMPROVER (Inside), 4 years’ general experience , 


‘good refa. BARRETT, 3, Bridle Lane, Streeticy, Birm ing- 


ham, E : 


xv. 


yo MAN, age 19, requires situation, 


Inside avd Out: 4 years’ experience, good reference. 
—G. GODDING, Letcombe Regis, Wantage, Berks. 


MPROVER under good Foreman, Inside 
midland counties preferred ; nearly 4 years’ reference ; 
age 19.—SIDNEY WOOLGROVE, Brampton House, 


Northampton. 


as IMPROVER, Inside; good general knowledge, 
willing and obliging, age 18; patay ADDY F. EUL, 
cjo Gregory, 184, Evesham Road, Strat ord-on-Avon. 


A PYERTIRER highly recommends F. EUL 


MPS: F. A. MORRIS highly recommends 
young man for post as IMPROVER, Inside; 
three years’ general experience.—W. FRANCIS, Bircher 


Hall Gardens, Leominster, 


\ ANTED, Poste as IMPROVERS for Boys 

aged 16-19 years. Trained for 2-3 years in this 
Horticultural School. Good Inside and Outside exper- 
fence.—ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, Tiffield, Towcester, 


Northants. 


R. BENTLEY wishes to recommend Q. 
SMITH, aged 144, as GARDEN LAD, with bothy 


—The Gardens, Port Regis, Broadstairs. 


OUNG man, 20, as UNDER-GARDENER ; 
resent place 6 years; bothy or lodgings.—Apply, 
G. COOPER, 2, Primrose Street, Cambridge. 


f I ANDYMAN-ELECTRICIAN requires sit- 

uation, painting, glazing, rough carpentering, etc., 
or assist pleasure ground ; wife assist. in house if required.— 
H. B., Box 37, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


| rset recommends honest, steady, young man 
as GARDENER or HANDYMAN; wife help in 
house if required; cottage.— B. HISCOCK, Frogmill 


Cottage, Hurley, Marlow, Bucks. 


all branches, college trained, requires post.—M. T., 


| Pace GARDENER, 10 years’ experience, 
Box 31, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


WO LADY GARDENERS, young, require 
post together; fully trained, Loside and Out and 
designing ; can drive car.—J. B., 14, Rosebery Koad, 


Cheam, Surrey. 


[Apr 20, requires post under Head Gardener, 


had 2 years’ general training at horticultural college . 
—ATKINSON, Dunsby, Bourne, Lines. 


TRADE. 


of Toms., Cues., "Mums and general nursery stock ; 
good florist ; age 35, married, excellent refs.—HARVEY, 
7, Nursery Cottages, Nettluham Road, Lincoln. 


poe good propagator and grower 


A DVERTISER seeks situation, life experience 
in bedding and soft-wooded stuff; abstainer, 
single, good reterences.—R. L., 69, Selhurst Road, South 


Norwood. 


ENT (ENGINEER) desires country life with 

light occupation (nursery, poultry, ete.). Part 

payment and work in return for board.—T. C. J., 41, 
Stirling Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


OUNG man, aged 25, seeks situation ag 

ASSISTANT PROPAGATOR ; tive years at Messrs , 

Jonn Waterer, Sons and Crisp, Bigshot ; good references.— 
R. S., The Lodge, Bagshot Park, Surrey. 


OUNG MAN, 18, seeks position, Inside, 


4 years’ nursery experience; Kent preferred.— 


C. SLOAN, 8, Farrier Street, Deal, Kent. 


F TORIST, MANAGERESS or HEAD, very 

highly recommended by present employers (Bridge 

Ae ee A desires similar position.— 
i P 

LNS > Kings Parade, Ghurch End, 


Xvi. 


The proved efficiency of 
WEEKS'S GLASSHOUSES 
is the outcome of practical experience 
in their manufacture as specialists for 
more than a hundred years, both in 
the detail of their construction and 
the materials used. CATALOGUES, 
PLANS, AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. WEEKS & Co. (Chelsea) 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 


‘WOOD LATH BLINDS 
GARDEN FRAMES, 
GARDEN SEATS, etc., 
supplied promptly from Stock. 


HEATING APPARATUS REPAIRS 
carried out promptly. 


HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS, 


92, 


VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


FEBRUARY 12, 1927. 


` Our garden frames are well made articles, good 
value, and we know will give satisfaction. Prices 


on application. 


MAY WE SUPPLY YOU? 


ALPINA NURSERY 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 


| Special culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


| GOLD MEDAL, GHENT 


Price List on demand, 


TOTTENHAM. Nis 


Printed by H. M. POLLETT & Co., LTD., Fann Street, London, E.C.1, and 
Covent t Garden, W.C.2., 


1923. 


KINNELLS COKE =*<« 


CRUSHER ie 


Strong Coke Pan»—zs 
I0- extra 


Sma i iC rus her f t t W all 
Ditt »on Wrought Stand 


Large Crusher 
breaks | cwt. and 
Small Crusher 
42 Ibs. in 20 
minutes 


Have 


Breaks 
to 
Walnut 
Sizes 


ETIR 


CHAS.P. KINNELL & CO ED 
65.654 Southwark St. London.S.E! 


l pint 1/6; 


CORRY'S TAR OIL 
WINTER WASH 


The actual pure article as used to-day, under 
various names, by practically all Fruit Growers 


For the control of Leaf-Curling, Apple and Plum 
Aphis. 


The destruction of eggs, and prevention 
of Caterpillars, 

1 gallon will make 13 gallons of wash 

1 qt. 2/6; $ gal. 4/-+ 1 gal. 7/6; 2 gals, 14/6; 

5 gals; 32/6; 10 gals, 57/6; etc., In free Drums, 

Of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen 


CORRY & CO., LTD:, SHAD THAMES, LONDON, 8.E.1 


LIMITED, 


BEESTON, NOTTS. 


been building Greenhouses 


from 1841 tọ 


1927, a record of 86 years of sound construction. 
GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 


The 


ROBIN 


HOOD BOILER 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


Estimates on application Free, 


etween the Regency 
Bua the early Victorian 

eras at a period when 
little or nothing was known 
about such things as Glass- 
houses, the firm of William 
Duncan Tucker & Sons, 
Ltd., was founded. 


* + * 


Fewer crafts require such 
delicate and skilful . labour 


as the erecting and repair- 


ing of these structures. If, 


therefore, you are an owner 
or a prospective owner of 


a Glasshouse it will pay 
you to appeal to the experts 
for assistance. 


x + =F 


William Duncan Tucker & 
Sons, Ltd., are experts— 
specialists. Ever since 
1830 they have been stead- 
ily gathering Glasshouse 
knowledge and experience. 
Their business now em- 
braces both creative and 
repair work in every shape 
and form. Get into touch 
with them. 
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gistered as a Newspaper. PRICE 6d. 
POST FREB 7d. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—IJaland or Foreign 30/- per annam, post free. 


Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 


Telegrnphic Address—‘“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


SAVE THE CROP NOW | BEAUTIFUL LUPINS/|SUTTON’S 


There is still time to save the 
fruit crop—by ensuring a 
healthy start on clean trees. 
Dormant trees should be thor- 
oughly cleansed, ready for the 
spring, with XL ALL. Of all 
nurserymen, seedsmen and 
florists. 


XL ALL WINTER WASH. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ialise in Roses, 
Shrubs. Their illus- 


trated catalogue for the present panting season will be 
Please write for a copy. 


ALDWELL & SONS s 
Fruit Trees and Ornamen 


sent post free on application. 
CALDWELL & Sond, The Nurseries, Knutsford. 


PEEDS* SEEDS 


For the keen and exacting gardener. 
PEEDS’ SEEDS——EVERY TIME. 


Catalogue post free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 
my Nines Seedsmen Wrest Norwood London 


and Nurserymen 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—List of 1927 

Novelties now ready, also Catalogue of 700 varieties. 

Other Specialities: Dahlias, Pelargoniums Show), Zonal 

Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, etc.—J. W. COLE & SON, 
The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


ARR’S SEED GUIDE FOR 1927.—The 
best flower and vegetable seeds of finest selected 
strains and tested growth, including many fine novelties 
for Flower Garden and Greenhouse ; also a select list of 
Requisites, Insecticides, Manures and Horti- 

cultural Books. Post free on application. 


ARR’S BEAUTIFUL Lilies, Gladioli, 
ste Cannas, Dahljas, Montbretias, Tigridias, Tuberoses, 
+» for eerary to April planting. Descriptive 


BA ogue free. 
ARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


GEED POTATOES, CLASS I (SCOTCH).— 
Ben palin Consul, 8im’s Early Victory (for frame culture), 
Red É noona; Claymore (new), Field Marshal, K. of K., 
Price Le Phe e pandard ee ole a Season's 
6, Waterloo Street, Glasgow, | c. ganes a a 


GANDERs, ORCHID GROWERS, 
St. Albans. 


There isn’t anywhere a better 
Strain of LUPINS than our 
well-known ‘“ NORTHERN ” 
See (on page fl of our Seed Cata- 
logue) the picture of it growing 
in our Grounds here—Manches- 
ter. Big, towering, straight, 
portec spikes, an army of 
ower, Seeing is believing. 
Seed priced within reach of 
everyone. All, except the two 
1927 varieties, 1/6 pkt. Sow 
now in gentle heat to flower 
late summer. Or a plant each 
of 10 of the finest varieties for 
21/-, delivered. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


ELWAY’S LOVELY PAEONIES MAY 


still be planted. 
(Collections at 80/- per dozen upwards). 
A KELWAY COLOUR BORDER 
(Send area, etc., and we will quote), 
NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


Catalogue of the finest extant collection free 
on request from the Premier Gladiolus 


Specialists. 
NOW 18 THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY’S PYRETHRUMS 
(Coloured Marguerites) 


for planting in March—the best time for 
planting. (Collections at 18/. per dozen 
upwards). 
KELWAY & SON, 
The Royal Nurseries, Langport. 


BRITISH GOODS. BRITISH FIRM 


IVERS’ FRUIT TREES, Roses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges and Orchard House Trees are of 
first-class quality, and a large and select stock is always 
on view. Inspection invited. Price list, st free, on 
Paget EEE RIVERS AND SON, LIMITED, 
he Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


OBBIE’S 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 

pages, 229 illustrations ; free to all readers. Please 

mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing.—DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


ATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, 
t free, on application.—(Dept. A.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 

1e Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


\ M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, etc. 


6¢T TARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING” 
contains over 600 illustrations from photographs 
and much useful information in plain talk on Natural 


p 
Villa Gardens not catered for). —V. N. GAUNTLETT 
& CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingfold. 


SEEDS 


TWO GOLD MEDALS FOR SUTTON’S 
VEGETABLES THIS YEAR. 


At the R.H.S. Meeting (February 8th) the 
Society’s Gold Medal was again awarded 
for a comprehensive collection of Sutton's 
Vegetables—the second in 1927. 

Seed Catalogue post free. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


HARDY PHLOXES 


‘TN all the new and most brilliant shades 


of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden: Catalogue 

free on application.—C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns ” post 
free.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 

Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Potatoes, Gladiolus, 
Lillums and Spring Planting Bulbs. 

WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants, including 


all the best in L $ vE 
WATERERS Id Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


rare ed Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc.. ; 
WATERERS Roses and Fruit Trees, including all those 
varieties really worth growing. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 


Twyford, Berks. 


AXTON’S SEEDS.—New Catalogue post 
free on application, containing novelties for 1927. 

New Peas: Bedford Champion, 4 ft., early; Progress, 
1 ft., early —LAXTON BROTHERS, Seedsmen, Bedford. 


HOMPSON & MORGAN’S' 1927 Seed 
Catalogue, really an Encyclopaedia of Horticulture, 
describes 3,080 different kinds, including many rare seeds 
not offered elsewhere, also the best annual, shrub, her- 
baceous and alpine seeds. Vegetable Seeds, Gladiolus 
Bulbs, etc.—Free on application to THOMPSON & 


MORGAN, Ipawich. 


ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 

_ to read our new Illustrated Garden Seed Guide 

and Catalogue for 1927. Jt contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list. of all the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds and 
Seed Potatoes. A copy will be sent Gratis and post free 
upon application. Please mention this paper.—FIDLER 
Ae al Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading. Estab- 

she 56. l 


NEY an D : RARE ILIUM  SEEDS.— 
ovelties weet Peas, Antirrhinums, Alpines and 
Vegetables. Catalogue st free.—R,. $ 

Seedsman, Pickering, Yorks. R. V. ROGER, 


—_ ee ee 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 23rd. 


: TRADE SALE OF 
Quantities of Summer- and Autumn-Flowering Bulbs, 
comprising: Gladiolus, Anemones, Liliums in varicty, 
also Spiraeas, Lily-of-the-Valley, English and Dutch 
Roses, Herbaceous Plants, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit 
Trees in variety. 
together with - 
Consigninents of JAPANESE LILIES, 
-including 
50 CASES L. SPECIOSUM RUBRUM MAGNIFICUM, 
a quantity of Arums, Watsonias, Chinkering-Chees, ete., 
_ from the Cape. CE aok 
CASES OF BULBS AND ROOTS from Holland. 
BAYS, PALMS, ASPIDISTRAS, etc., from Belgium, 
ae ia ae a ae : 
a quantity of Florists’ Shop Fittings and Horticultural 
Sundries removed for convenience of sale. 


7 ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell the above by Auction at their 


SALE ROOMS, 
67 vt 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


On Wednesday, February 23rd. 
Catalogues post free on application. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF ORCHIDS 


By Order of the Executors of the late 
Mr. A. J. HOLLINGTON. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


have received instructions to sell by Auction 


the well-known Collection of Orchids formed and cultivated 
for many years by the late Mr. A. J. Hollington. The 
Collection is a large and important one, comprising near, 
10,000 PLANTS, the more important items being the 
Cypripediums and Cattleyas, of which large quantities 
were grown for cut flower, in addition to the choicer var- 
ieties. Cattleya species are particularly well represented 
and there are quantities of attractive Cymbidium, Cypri- 
pedium and Cattleya seedlings. 
The sale will take place at 


THE GARDENS, CLOCK HOUSE, 
FORTY HILL, ENFIELD, 


On Monday, March 21st, 1927, 


and following days. 


Catalogues (in course of preparation) from the Auctioneers 
Messrs. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, 
London, E.C.2, 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 

Horticultural Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 

London, E.C.2, have the following properties for disposal. 
New Register now ready. 


LONDON ,S.E. (5958).— Price, £1,500. Nursery, 1} acres. 
G frontage, nine greenhouses, office, sheds, etc. 
Rent, £29 10s Od. per annum. Lease 47 years. 


KENT (5816).—Price, £1,500. Nursery adjoining station: 
Area over an acre; double-fronted_ Residence. 
greenhouses, sheds, stables, etc. Rent, £20 per 
annum, Lease 47 years. 

WARWICKSHIRE (5920).— Price £3,000 Freehold. Nine 
modern greenhouses. Area nearly four acres. Dwel- 
ling House. Seed Shop, stores, etc. 

SUSSEX (5,800).—Price £1,000 Freehold. In good neigh- 

bourhood; kitchen garden witb five greenhouses. 
Small bungalow, garage and shed. 

SUSSEX (5,055).—Price £900 Freehold. Orchard of 
3 acres, 12 years old ; best varieties; well-sheltered. 
Bungalow available. 

SUSSEX (5,899).—Price £1,100 Freehold. French garden 
of 1 acre, Bungalow and buildings; 280 lights and 
380 cloches, 

MIDDLESEX (5,938).—Reut £35 per annum; Ingoing 
£300. Nursery of nine greenhouses, Mushroom-bed, 
Dwelling-house. Area 14 acre. Fruit trees, ete. 


THE 


100,00 


ies aia ye a es —$—$—$——$——— 


NAA ARKET Garden, Sussex Coast, 43 acres 


= well stocked with Fruit and Vegetables. welling- 
house, 5 rooms, bathroom. Rent only £30. Ingoing 
£300.-Apply, AUBREY & CO., 96, Newgate Street, 
London, E.C.1. 


ARKET Garden and Poultry Farm in 

Thames Valley district; 2 acres; Dwelling-house, 

6 rooms, also Bungalow, orchard, outbuildings ; 2 small 

glasshouses, 12 fowl-houses, ete. Rent, £35. Ingoing 

£450, includes Stock, Bungalow, Fowl-houses, Furniture, 
etc. Apply, AUBREY & CO., above. 


GALL Nursery in Market Town, Norfolk, ł- 
N acre land with Furnished House, 2 glasshouses and 
outbuildings. Rent £55 inclusive. _Ingoing for Stock, 
Glasshouses, ete., £100.—Apply, AUBREY & CO., above, 


OMPACT Freehold Nursery in nice part of 
Surrey, about $-acre land with two attractive modern 
Dwelling-houses, each 7 rooms, gas and main water ; 
4 good glasshouses, all heated ; Frames and lights, packing 
shed. ete. Price complete with stock, £2,500. Probably 
£1,200 can remain.- -Apply, AUBREY & CO., 06, Newgate 
Street, London, E.C.1. 


LORISTS’ High-Class Business, fine main 


Turnover £3,000 


road position, S.W. London. 
Price £800.— 


(increasing trade). Net profits £15 weekly. 
Apply, AUBREY & CO., above. 


BUSINESS TO LET. 


LORISTS’ SHOP to Let, London District, 
living pecommodetion Ape for particular, 
R. L., Box 60, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


LAND OR PROPERTY 
WANTED. 


\ ANTED to Rent, Nursery or Gentleman’s 
Glasshouses.—T. J. C., Box 65, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
ls. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 


part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 


words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 8s. 
per inch, or 108, facing editorial matter. 


—_ 


pee Phoenix Canariensis, Chamesops 
Excelsa, Kentia Forsteriana, Cocos Flexuosa. and 
Phoenix Roebelinii. New Price List now out. Also a 
quantity of Dracaenas, Indivisa, Veitchli, and Bruanti, 
to offer in all sizes. Fine lot of stuff.—For price tist, 
apply, ROBERT GREEN (1921), LTD., 28, Crawford 
Street, London, W.1. 


ERNS! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Gloxinias, Hydrangeas, 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies. Ferns and How to Grow Them, 
by J. E. SMITH, 3:6 post free.—SMITH, London Fern 
Nurveries, London, S.W.9. 


LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
ine h a pa ey; a mam 1,000 
arge spidistras for dividing. Cat free,— 
SMITH, Fernery, London, S.W.9. i EE RE 


Cees Himalayan and other Rhododen- 

kt drons, o Aig own roots. Rare shrubs, Alpines. 
erbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilies. Write for Catalogue. 

—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. i 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 
kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large 


stocks; catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobhain, Surrey. í j 


Peer - ovalifolium, fine bushy plants, 
w a oa » 2-3 ‘a 12/- 100; 3-4ft., 16/- 100. 
-9 ft. 20 - . Box edging, 4,- 100.--C. BOE KEE 
& SONS. Nurserymen, Wisbech. 
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HLOX decussata, Commander-in-Chief, Co 

-~ quelicot Dr. Charcot, Elisabeth Campbell, Jule 
Sandeau, Mia Rays, Mrs. Milly van Hoboken, Riverton 
Jewel, Rijnstroom, Selma, Thor, Wm. Ramsay. First- 
class stuff, guaranteed true to name, 6/- doz., 40/- 100.— 
C. BOEKEE & SONS, Nureeryinen, Wisbech. 


GPECTAL Spring Planting Offer.—Hedging 

Plants: Laurel, 14 ft., bushy, 5/- per dozen, 40/- per 
100; larger sizes, 7/6, 10/6, 12/- per dozen. Also Privet, 
Quick Thom, Thula, Cupressus, Yew Trees for screens, 
Douglas and Scotch, from 9/- per dozen. Flowering 
Shrubs, from 1/- each. Fruit Trees. Wallflowers, 
Flowering Plants (red), 9d. per dozen, 5/- per 100. Cata- 
logue free. During the period of this advertisement all 
orders value 20/~ and over will be sent packed free and 
carriage paid for cash with order. Enquiries invited.— 
HENRY MILLER & SON, Elm (Speen) Nurseries, 
Newbury, Berks. . 


N W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 
AN è Rare Alpines, many new to cultivation. List 
ready.—J. BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


(noe Catalogue of Choice Seeds, post free 

l Showing the new Coltness Dahlia, Jean Orr Ewing.- - 

“Dept. L., TILLIE, WHYTE & BENVIE, 12, Mélbourne 
Place. Edinburgh. 


OSES, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Climb- 

ing and Herbaceous Plants. Catalogue free. — 
teh STREET, Surrey Rose Nurmeries, West Chobham 
oking. 


OR SALE.—Caltha Polypetala, true, good 
plants, 40/- 100, 5/- dozen, on rail.—J. MUDDELL., 


Sedgwick Park Gardens, Horsham, Sussex. 


OR SALE.—Eucryphias pinnatifolia and 

cordifolia, two yr. seedlings, 18/-. Edwardsia 
grandiflora, 15/- per doz.—LAWSON, Castlewellan, 
Co. Down. 


| Pentre Auratum, Auratum Platyphyllum, 
speciosum rubrum, roseum album, elpomene. 
Henryil, longifiorum giganteum, tigrinum  Fortuncii, 
Kraneri, Rubellum, etc.. etc., splendid bulbs, now ready. 
Also Begonias, Gloxinias, Lily-of-the-Valley, Spiraeas, 
Amaryllis. Write for Lists; Lowest Prices for Quality.— 
MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, N.W.3. 


ILY-OF-THE-VALLEY.—Our Selected 3-yr. 

Berlin Crowns, as supplied for the last 30 years 

with satisfaction, 12/6 100; 250 for 30/-; 500 for 55 -: 

carriage paid.—MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley 
Road, N.W.3. 


“NLADIOLUS Brenchle is Brilliant scarlet, 

first size flowering bulbs, 7/- 100, 55/- 1000, 

varringe pald.—W. AYLWARD, Great Hermitage, Higham, 
cnester. 


Cee .—Cyclamen Seedlings,once trans- 
planted, good strain. Scarlet, Salmon-pink, Salmon- 
scarlet, White, Crimson and White. Mrs. Buxton St, 
George, crimson, 2/8 per doz., 16/- 100.—DUDDRIDGE. 
Ockham, Woking, Surery. i 


EA, THE GLADSTONE (The Great Prize- 
taker). Send for 1/- packet direct to the raiser.— 
W. G. HOLMES, Tain, Scotland. 


3 B. TURKEY FIG TREES in fine condition, 
e 4 by 5feet, in boxes. What offers 7—D. MOYES, The 
Gardens, Osterley Park, Isleworth, W. 


Sree POTATOES, Scotch and English grown. 

Certified stocks, We can now give delivery from 
stock of all the leading varieties, Immunes an Non- 
Immunes, such as May Queen, Arran Rose 


Eclipse, British 
King Edward, Tin 
Rhoderic Dhu, Kerr's Pink, Up-to-Date, Majos C, i a 
Perfection, Golden Wonder, ictory, site ree 
Send for full detailed lst of these and other vare ina Bah 
on request.—CROSS & CO., Elm Road House, 


OOOO 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


iauna hh oe ŘÁķ 
ioe AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 

Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of e pe 
Catalone G.C. 156; _ Iron Fencing a 
Catalogue G.C. 65; Wood and dron 
‘Ge: Kennel Panar Catalogue 


Ask tor 


LTD., " Norwich. 


description. 
Tree Guards, 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fencing, Catalogue 
separate Hists.—BOULTON & PAUL, 


RDER Tennis Court Fencing Now.—Con- 
lote enclosure 120 ft. by 60 ft., for ome Oa vay 
9 ft. high, with iron standards, gate, strand En jand and 
for erection, te Carring, pua to maron n He i cial 
Wales. Other sizes in prope — : TD., 
leaflet to Dept. FP'GC., BOULTON & PAUL, 
Riverside Works, Norwich. 


Fepruary 19, 1927. 
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GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 
WE can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 


for paths, from our own pits, on rail, Farnham 
Station, at 8$ per ton.—S. BIDE & SONS, LTD., Farnham, 


Surrey. 


EAT in land.—New Hants 
pheno : fibrous ; Toe loads quoted. Trial 


-mould, Sand or Peat, 3/- each; B. Slag, 
6) e 9/-.—HERBERT HA. Soll Expert, 
Romford. 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 
2'6 2cwt. sample bags. carriage forward. — 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket. Kettering. 


AT MOULD, for Rhododendrons “and 
Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rail. — 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


-a a M 
ENUINE Cumberland Turf,weathered Lime- 
G stone Rockery, special Red Shale for tennis courts, 
ths, etc., cte. -K ERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 


Keighley. 
TONE PAVING.—Crazy and rectangular 


York Garden Paving, Copings, Steps, ete. 
Grit and other Rocks for Rock Gardens ; Flat 
Stone Rubble for “Dry” Walls; Nottingham 


Mari. Large or small quantities carriage paid to 
D railway station in England.—HODSON & SONS, 
LTD.. Castlegate, Nottingham. 


EWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, 
factories, farms, etc.; no emptying of cesspools ; no 
solids; no open filter beds ; everything underground and 
automatic; a fect fertiliser obtainable.—W1]LLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to an 
station. House coal from 25/- per ton, pit. Wel 
Anthracite 30/-, pit. SemAnthracite (registered), 22/- pit 
Buckle Furnace Coke, 27/--—-BUCKLE COLLIERY CO. 
59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


—— 


Panen Garden Netting for fruit and seed 
protection. Also tennis and all kinds, strongest, 
cheapest and best. List free.—THE STRAWBERRY 
NETTING CO., Offices, 5, Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


LASS.—Best 2loz. Horticultural Glass, 

various sizes, from 2d. per square foot. Reduced 

rice: list free.—Write, GLASS, (Dept. G.C.), 4, Mason 
street, Manchester. Mention paper. 


Guaranteed Two-Year-Old Trees. 
returned in full if not as edvertised. 


2 White, 2 Dark Red. 2 Pink, 
2 Scarlet, 2 Yellow, 2 Orange . 


Money 


The 12 Grand Trees carr. paid only oa 
(or 12 Beautiful Rambler Roses, « ` 
Mixed Colours, same price) Carr. Pd. 


BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLI 


4 Scarlet, 4 Pink, 4 Yellow, 4 Blue 


4 White, 5 Salmon 2 / di 
The 25 Grand! Bulbs for 


With every order of 8 1 or over we are 
ing FREE Two of t wonderful Rose 


siii SHOT SILK, Catalogued at 3/6 each 
ORDER AT ONCE— LIMITED NUMBER ONLY 


P.S.— We have no connection with any other frm trading 
in the same name. Address :— 


A. H. & A. MILLS 


4, Park View Road, Welling, Kent 


———, 
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SANN TUNO Tea Ny 


ASTERS 


Seeds of Giaut Hohenzollern, crimson and 
white, own saved seed 1926, guaranteed true to 
name and high germinating capacity. 


100 Marks (about £5) per kilo (about 2} Ibs.), 


64 kilos of each sort available. 


HEINRICH LUSTMANN (Gardener) 


12, Goezestrasse Quedlinburg, Germany 
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iii. 


(Dielytra). 
(Bleeding Heart or Lyre Flower.) 
D. Spectabilis is a magnificent plant for the 
Garden, Greenhouse or Conservatory, rosy-pink 
fiowers, elegant foliage, requires very little 
attention in the open and it forces easily. 
Height 2 feet. 


en 


6 extra strong plants, 2/6. 
12 »9 ” ’ e 
100, gg ows 27/6 


Delivered Carriage Paid for C.W.O. or references. 
No charges for packing. 


P. de JAGER & SONS, 
The Nurseries, HEILOO (Holland). 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Send for my or pees Catalogue of 600 varieties, also Novelty 


List containing the best and newest varieties in Japanese, 
Single, and Early Flowering, Yellow Majestic included. 


DAHLIA POT TUBERS, Carnations, 
Zonal Pelargoniums at 7/- doz. 
CATALOGUES FREE 


H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, Birmingham. 
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PRICE - 


RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE 


By F. KINGDON WARD. 


3s. 9d. - 


his fascinating work, published in 1926, has already proved exceedingly 
popular, and is rapidly commending itself to the gardening public, 
many of whose members are finding how much easier is the cultiva- 
tion of these delightful flowering shrubs than they had imagined. 
There are very few gardens where they will not grow and flourish 
with ordinary, common-sense treatment, and their glorious blossoms 
are a perpetual feast to the eye. 
authority, for he knows his subject at first hand, having had seven 
or eight years’ experience of travelling in China and Tibet, where 
he discovered a number of new Rhododendron species. 


Send for a copy to-day, to: 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, London, 


SEB LB CB Baia by BY BV BN BY" WY ANTAVAN VAV 07 BV BVA BV BY DV BVDV BN WV BY V7 87 BV BV BANNAN NON 0 


POST FREE. 


Capt. Kingdon Ward writes with 


Te 


V BY 


W.C. 2. 
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English Oak in the 9 r 


ARTISTICS A few Ideas worth 
ENDURING your Consid, ration 
ems BE: ~ wh 4 


See our Stand 7, Ground floor, 


n New Hall, Ideal Home Exhibition, Largest Manufacturers oł 
a rieng Pots in as World. 


a pa (Oak Throughout) i O ` LAE.. 


THE BEST AND 


Y A Examples : 
Y os L 
Se p. ai T aG WSA Design 2—15-ft. Screen .. 24/6 | CHEAPEST, 
a T ORA » T—Arch .. ‘+. 15}- => “ig ye ae 
setae ae * Deke i z EN or Roses, Vines, 
y » 8—16-ft. Pergola.. 60/ | — Clematis, Orchids, and 
sub Send for complete List of Designs ——— Chrysanthemums. 
| ELLIS LTD Mises Fancy Fern Pans and 
hs ok SMITH & ° UT, Bulb Bowls, 
SMITH&ELLIS L2 Eray (Dept. 15) US ANIC ES) Foame Se ee 
ILLITTLE BRITAIN, 11 LITTLE BRITAIN t IMOTI Ti No Waiting! 


(8vc.P0)LONDON.E.C.| i 


Telephone: City 8994 - 
the same day as 


received. 


ALDERSGATE ST., E.C. 1 [GARDENI ^E, Orders executed 


State quantity of each size 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for Illustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD 
Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


= BUILD 
“WIRE TENSION” 
GREENHOUSES 


Send for Catalogue. 


IRON FRAME FLAT GLASS 
NO ROOF PAINTING NO PUTTY SPECIAL OFFER! we have in 


CHEALS’ of CRAWLEY 


have over FIFTY YEARS’ experience 
in 
GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 


and general improvements 


One hundred and Twenty Acres of 
Nursery stocked with a first-class 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE CLIPS stock 12—16 ft. by 10 ft. houses as illus- collection of 
breton. with Iron Plant Staging, Nadas ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 
t to b ‘ 
SKINNER BOARD & CO. ees Oo ciles at T cask peoo Fruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine 
GREENHOUSE & HEATING SPECIALISTS, we supply wood base to save masonry, £8 Plants, Roses, Dahlias and all Garden 
BRISTOL extra. requisites. 
It would pay you to consult them 
d 
FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE liluxrated Pamphlet on Garden Design 


Ko Streds didik: 


I just burnt them on the aes 
D and they thoroughly fumigated 
my plants, The judge wanted 
7) the name of the stuff that kept 
he flowers so insect free I 
n told bim “Darlington’s 


A |J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 


No ellie saat kills the roots 
A com- The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 


to arsenical 
pri, 1/-; 124 2/-; 25 3/8; 


60 6/6; 100 12/- and bulk. 


a 


S RY 


. AUTO - SHREDS" At all ALSO 
seedsmen, They rost—No 1 
(To fumigat 10,000 cubic ft.) LETHORION 
For tender or ordinary plants, Nieotine Cone 
6/-, No. £(10,000c f ) Ordin- 
ary plants, 6/@ No.3 (1,000c f.) Ord- FU MIGATOR 
inary or tender plants 1/- No 4(2,500 Certain destruction to all pests in glasshouses 


c.f,) ditto, 1/8 Any difficulty in 

obtaining write to 

W. DARLINGTON & 808, LTD. 
- HAOKNEY, LORDON, E8. 


No.1 ... For 1,000 cubic feet ... 10d. 
No. 2 | 1,500 ss 5% sos 1/3 
No.3... » 2,500 ,, 99 è ve 1/9 


Sold by all Nurserymen and Sesdsmen LE 
CORRY & Co., Ltd. Shad Thames, Londen: 8.E. 


THE ‘PATTISSON’ HORSE (LAWN) BOOTS 


“ The ONLY Economical 
Pattissons’ New Graduator Distributor USED in the Royal and thousands of the Principal SAREL’S PATENT 
proved 1924 Pattern. Patent applied for. Gardens, GOLF and CRICKET GROUNDS, and 
to cover4 ft.—capacity 14 bushels exclusively at the Oval 8.C.C.C. for past 20 years. SPIKED ROLLER. 
‘ iW") 


Made in 3 sizes oa hae of. i ł > OVER 10, 000 SETS USED IN THE U.K. 


” 


The Simplest 

Quickest, and 
most Effective 
Top Dresser. 
Adjustable to 
any powder 
material. No 
waste. (Great 
time and 
labour saver. 
Illustrated 
Price List 


COMM. HILLYARD, 
B.N., The All Eng- 
land. Lawn Tennis 
Club, Wimbledon, 
writes : “The ‘Sarel’ 
Roller is invaluable 
for ei re the « 
Fig. 1, for Shod Horses. Fig. 2, Welted Boot. | S7ound. [teaves an 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. labour and is most 


saat Beco ta 2: 6 ald | beneficial to the 
dord a ABOT Ae AayShing Inat Coud cant 1 aoad be 


pe a hA Mr. Wm. Hardy (Gardener to Lt.-Col. Hon. W. | Very sorry to be 
fe ear Hs = Guinness): “The boots supplied 17 years ago are uabl gt auci A R 
: still in use and have always been satisfactory.” a 


H. PATTISSON & ÇO., STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 


feprvaky 19, 1927. 
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WHAT USERS SAY. 


From a lawn to 


Solf course 


‘Governor’ Motor Mowers are humming 
away over the lawns of private houses 
and are working merrily on the leading 


“It gives me great pleasure to recom- } 

mend the Coona amin are football, cricket and sports grounds 
. 7 . too hi hl 

RN S RHS, d everywhere. 


fu” W. 


“The ‘Governor’ eie Mower pas 
red a valuable asset, time-saving 
Forough reliable. I shall be only too 
pleased to recommend the Governor 
Motor Mower to all Sporting Clubs 
and Institutions. JAMES BLAKE, 
Groundsman, Linden Park 

Cricket Club, Tunbridge Wells, 
“ The ‘Governor’ isa well-constructed 
machine in every way, and adaptable 


R. RENTON, Head Gardener, 
Gardens, Heatherside, Worplesdon. 


r TEST THE “GO 


MOTOR LAWN 


WHICH NONE 


The only 22 in, 
WATER-COOLED 


MOTOR MOWER 
IN THE WORLD 


£50 


Sales Director : 


JOHN SHAW & SONS, 


OVERNO 


SURPASSES 


Many exclusive but necessary features 
make the ‘Governor’ easily the best 
machine for simplicity and efficiency, 
giving maximum power at a very low fuel 
consumption. 


The 22-inch water-cooled ‘Governor’ is 
recommended for big areas requiring fre- 
quent cutting. 


FREE TRIAL.—write for Folder G, 
describing either model and giving details 
of our free seven-day Trial on your own 


grass. 


VERNOR” FIRST 


MOWER 


BRITISH 
TO THE 
LAST NUT 


H i 


WOLVERHAMPTON, LTD. 


30E, FRYER ST., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


BROOMS—DAISY HILL HYBRIDS 


Seedlings froh the best named kinds, transplanted 
nice bushy plants, weil rooted, fine for naturalizing. 


4/6 dozen, 30/- 100, 
T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 


2 
» Garages, Rustic Houses and Poultry 
Appliances of every description. 


T. BATH & OO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.O. 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station —Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cables —“ Odontoglot, Winchmore, London” 


‘* PUMCETTO” POROUS BOWLS 


ir. which to grow Alpines. Rock Plants, Succulents, etc. 
Samples can be seen on the Stand of the Rural Industrie, 
Burenu at the British Industries Fair, London. 


SAMPLE BOWL 2/6 POST FREE. 


THE *NEWLYN ENAMEL’ STUDIO 
Newlyn, Penzance, 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 


for destroying JF 
Moss and Weeds p 


on Lawns 


Tennis Courts, 


ete. 


24/- per cwt.; £23 per ton. 
SCOTT’S LAWN MANURE (use 1 lb. to every 
4 square yards), 16/- per cwt.; £10 ton 


SCOTT'S VINE AND PLANT MANURE 
24/- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid) 


THE WORLD'S MOST 
FAMOUS SEEDS 


GIBBS’ LARGE ILLUS- 
250,000 Spies cf CATALOGUE -f PRIZE 


GARDEN SEEDS for 1927 NOW READY. 
Send for YOUR FREE COPY TO-DAY. 


See s 3, 22, 30 and 31 of Catalogue for GREAT 
FREE GIFTS, "WONDERFUL SPECIAL 
OFFERS and VALUABLE PRIZES. 

Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. — 


E. T. GIBBS "Etsy Fnditny Ne 
GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


GIANT SWEET PEAS FOR NOTHING 


500 Giant Flowering Sweet Peas sent carriage paid 
for 1/- GIVEN FREE with every order 100 
PRIZE SEEDS of Red, White and Blue; also Pkt. 
ENORMOUS SPENCER WAVED SWEET PEAS, 
and 1,000 seeds of the wonderful GAUZE Flower. 
Also EXTRA THIS WEEK a Pkt. GIBBS’ WON- 
DERFUL NEW AZURE BLUE SWEET PEA, 
* THE BLUE BUTTERFLY.” 
Send 1/- ONLY for this great FREE offer. 
POST EARLY. 


F.RHS., S Pea G 
E. T. GIBBS, EAST FINCHLEY, x. 


RETS 


The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr. Manehester. 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Plioxes, Pentstemons, Delphiniums, Carnations, 
Pelargoniums, Pyrethrums, Violas, Hardy 
order and Rock Plants, Seeds, etc. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Nurserymen, Hawick, Scotland 
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ssCLOVER | 
=> LAWNS 


CHECK THE GROWTH OF 
CLOVER EARLY IN THE 
SPRING BY APPLYING 


FISONS’ 
LAWN SAND 


USE AT THE RATE OF 4 OZS. 
TO THE SQUARE YARD. 


ONE CWT. 1S SUFFICIENT FOR A 
TENNIS COURT AND A MARGIN 
OF 4 YARDS ALL ROUND. 

PRICE 


PER CWT. 35/- PAID. 


G 14 Ibs. 7/6, 28 Ibs. 12/6, 
56 Ibs. 20/-. 


, 


Illustrated Catalogue of Fertilizers for all 
crops post fres from the Manufacturers : 


FISONé= 
JOSE CH 
Fertiliser Manufacturers to H.M. the King. 


a 


(SNAPDRAGONS) 


These beautiful flowers are each year 
becoming more and more popular for 
summer bedding; indeed, no garden 
can now afford to be without them. 


The range of colours is extremely 
beautiful, and the strong hardy plants 
produce a profusion of bloom through- | 
out the summer months. 


Treat as a half-hardy annual, sowing — 
the seed in February and March. 
Sutton’s Intermediate. Tall, Tom 
Thumb, and New Bedding varieties 


are fully described on pages 4, 5 and 6 
of‘our Garden Seed Catalogue for 1927 
| POST FREE. 


SUTTON & SONS 
The King’s Seedsmen——READING. 


Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias 
99 in corours oe . ° (19 

Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped flowers 

” in mixed colours , a 

i Frilled or Crested, in 6 colours 

si z ‘i in mixed colours 


Collection of 36 large tubers—12 Doubles, 12 Singles, 12 Frilled Singles—14/-- 
Collections of 12 named hanging basket B i 5 


Post 


-DELPHINIUMS 


17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S. Delphinium Trials at Wisley in 1925 


Plant NOW. We have pleasure in offering the following Collections which are specially good value 
make a fine show of bloom this year. 


in strong ground roots, which 


Collection A, 12 extra good sorts 70/- | 
v B, 12 very choice sorts .. .. 42/- | 
Collection E, 12 average sorts 


PHLOX DECUSSATA A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per dos. 


or Descriptive 


- F 
BLACKMORE 


Large or small quantities supplied. 


FROGLEY’S —— HODDESDON 


EUREKA Yii 


OnivAddress TOMLINSOM & Haywaro L'e LINCOLN 


BEGONIAS Awarded 95 Gold Medals 


In superb quality and extra Jarge tubers for Greenhouse or Bedding 


Free on orders o 
Send for FREE Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket varieties, Cyclamen, 
Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc. e 


Catalogue, apply 


& LANGDON ~. 
TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, eto. 
Ako OLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1927. 
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Excellent value. 


egonias, 3 each 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/-. 
10/- and over. 


Awarded 5 Gold Medals 


Collection C, 12 fine sorts 


ai 
T D, 12 good sorts . 22 
> isj- 


BATH 


a ad don dai 
HERTS. 


1927 Catalogue of SEEDS of RARE ALPINES and 
CHOICE HARDY PLANTS, including Meconopsis, 
Primula, Gentian and many interesting Novelties snd 
Specialities. Sent free on application. 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage. 
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SCIENCE in the early days 
of its development charms 
us by the seductiveness of 
simplicity; but as it 
matures, though we may still admit the 
charm, the simplicity is seen to be illusory. 
It is a very complicated world we live in, 
and Science, sooner or later, finds it out. 
Reflections of this kind are inevitable to 
anyone who reads Dr. Brenchley’s recently 
published edition of Plant Poisons. | What 
is a plant poison ? Is it anything that may 
injure it? Then every “plant food ’— 
salts of nitrogen, potash salts or phosphates, 
without which no plant may live, may be 
shown to act poisonously upon occasion. 
Thus any one of these essential food materials 
if associated with due proportions of the 
others, acts beneficially, but an equal 
quantity of it may, if unaccompanied by 
the others, act as a poison. Furthermore, 
ordinary plant poisons, arsenical copper and 
other compounds are not all alike in their 


* Inorganic Plant Poisons and Stimula 
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action on plants. Some, viperously inclined, 
exercise their poisonous effect even when 
supplied in exceedingly minute quantities, 
and if the concentration in the soil becomes 
yet further reduced, end by producing no 
effect on the plant ; impotent now from evil 
they cannot yet do goed. Other poisons, 
however, though ordinarily inimical to 
plants, become, as it were, converted from 
enemies to friends by the simple process 
of dilution. In other words, though they 
are poisons even in very dilute solutions, 
they become actually helpful to the plant 
when they are supplied to it in solutions 
yet more dilute. How sensitive are plants 
to the action of poisons may be judged from 
figures given by Dr. Brenchley. One part 
of copper sulphate in one million stops all 
growth in Barley. This, however, occurs 
only if the plant lacks the encouragement 
provided by nutrient salts, for if the latter 
are present, a solution of copper sulphate 
four times as strong fails to stop growth, 
and only succeeds in retarding it. Of 
substances which are both toxic and stimu- 
latory, manganese provides an interesting 
example. It is easy to show that salts of 
this element may retard growth and yet 
there is a wealth of evidence to show that 
in certain concentrations and in certain 
plants manganese acts as a stimulator. 
So markedly is this so that the use of man- 
ganese Salts has often been recommended as a 
means of increased crop-production. Wheat, 
and root crops such as Potato and Sugar 
Beet are said to respond kindly to small 
dressings of manganese fertilisers. But 
of all inorganic plant poisons boron is perhaps 
the most interesting. That it may exercise 
disastrous effects on crops was discovered 
by American growers during the war. 
As Dr. Brenchley points out, the wide-spread 
injury which Maize, Potato and other crops 
sustained in the United States was traced 
to the use of potassic fertilisers, which for 
some reason or another contained about 
1'63 per cent of borax. The leaves of the 
plants treated with this impure fertiliser 
turned yellow, the crops failed, and the 
vendors of the fertilisers had to pay com- 
pensation. And yet, as Dr. Brenchley 
herself has shown, boron, if applied in smail 
quantities, appears to exercise a beneficient 
effect on many crops, and still more remark- 
able, seems to be essential for the proper 
development of certain Leguminous crops— 
Peas, for example. Grown without any 
trace of boron, Peas fail to develop properly. 
The root nodules are few and relatively 
puny, but a trace of boron restores them. 
The root nodules grow vigorously, nitrogen 
fixation is accelerated, and therefore it 
is not unreasonable to claim that boron 
must be added to the list of mineral sub- 
stances which are essential to plant growth. 
In the light of such facts as these it must be 
admitted that there be more things in heaven 
and earth than are yet writ down in our 


philosophy ! 


Our Supplement Plate. With this issue we 
present our readers with a supplementary 
illustration of the beautiful Eueryphia pinnati- 
folia. On January 15 we published an illus- 
tration (Fig. 29. p. 51), showing a life-sized 
spray of flowers of this Chilean shrub, to which 
the present reproduction will form a pleasing 
and useful companion. The plant now figured 
is, in its season, one of the attractions at the 


Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Presentation to Mr. W. W. Pettigrew, V.M.H. 
As a mark of their esteem and as a personal 
recognition of the honour—Victoria Medal of Hon- 
our of Horticulture—conferred upon their Super- 
intendent, Mr. W. W. Pettigrew, five hundred 
members of the Manchester Parks and Ceme- 
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teries Department recently attended a meeting 
at which Mr. and Mrs. Pettigrew were eaeh 
presented with a suitably inscribed gold 
watch as souvenirs of the occasion. In making 
the presentations, Alderman T. Fox, O.B.E., 
Chairman of the Manchester Corporation Parks 
and Cemeteries Committee, referred to the 
wonderful spontaneity of the response by the 
staff to the suggestion that some tangible 
evidence of their regard should be given to 
Mr. Pettigrew on the occasion of his receipt 
of the highest honour British horticulture 
can confer. 


Covent Garden Market Bill Withdrawn.— 
At an Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Beecham Estate and Pills Co., Ltd., on the 16th 
inst., the Chairman, Mr. Edmund Spyer, stated 
that the Parliamentary Bill dealing with the 
proposed transference of the Covent Garden 
Market to the site of the Bloomsbury Foundling 
Hospital had been withdrawn. He stated that 
they had been strenuously opposed by those 
from whom they had expected support and it 
was useless trying to get the Bill through. 
The strong opposition was reflected in the 
large number of petitions against the Bill 
which included those from the Covent Garden 
Tenants’ Association, the British Florists’ 
Federation the Retail Fruiterers’ and Florists’ 
Association, the London and Professional 
Fruit Buyers’ Association, the London County 
Council, the Holborn County Council, West 
Ham Corporation, the National Farmers’ 
Union, Garden Committees of Brunswick and 
Mecklenburgh Squares, Chelsea Borough Council, 
Westminster City Council, L.M.S. Railway, 
G.W. Railway, L.N. Railway, Southern Railway, 
the Metropolitan Railway Company, Corporation 
of London, the Governing Body of Rugby 
School, the Royal Free Hospital and the St. 
Pancras Borough Council. 


Help for the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution.—Another demonstration of the 
valuable assistance gardeners are able to render 
to the horticultural charities has come to our 
knowledge, and we gladly bring it to the notice of 
our readers, not only because it deserves pub- 
licity, but also in the hope that such publicity 
may encourage others to ‘‘ go and do likewise.” 
Mr. C. H. Cook, gardener to His Majesty The 
King, together with the garden staff at the Royal 
Gardens, Windsor, organised a whist drive and 
dance, which was held in the Guild Hall, Windsor, 
on February 10. Thirty-three tables were 
occupied by the whist players, and at the same 
time sixty-five couples danced in the Council 
Chamber to music provided by an excellent 
local band. When the prizes were distributed, 
Mr. C. H. Cook thanked those present for their 
attendance and help, and explained the work 
of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution. 
We understand that this charity will benefit 
to the extent of £40, and that Mr. Cook has been 
urged to organise similar functions at no very 
distant date. . 


Effect of the January Hurricane in Northern 
Scotland.—A run through the devastated wood- 
lands in the North of Scotland ten days after the 
hurricane of January 29, revealed to me, writes 
a correspondent, the considerable and widespread 
havoc wrought on many famous forests. Aber- 
deenshire, Banffshire, Morayshire, Nairnshire 
and Ross-shire—counties that have great 
reason to be proud of their magnificent timber— 
have all suffered grievously, and thousands of 
t: monarchs of the woodlands,” after surviving 
the blasts and storms of over a century, have 
been laid low. At Aberlour, Banffshire, the 
beautiful and finely-wooded demesne of Sir 
John Findlay, Bart., much havoc has been done, 
and thousands of trees blown down in the differ- 
ent woods. At what is known as The Triangle, 
the fine avenue leading from there to Aberlour 
House, marked evidence is shown of the wind’s 
devastating fury by the great number of stately 
Spruce trees, many over a century old, that have 
been uprooted and broken. Passing on to the 
district known as “ Bonnie Strathspey,” where 
the woodlands are the most extensive and most 
valuable in Britain, whole areas of fine Larch 
and Fir trees have been levelled. In the Culreach 
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and Balliefurth woods great damage has been 
wrought. The majority of the giant Beech trees 
in the avenue of Castle Grant, the ancestral 
home of the Earls of Seafield, crashed during 
the height of the gale. At Ballindalloch Castle 
the chief Scottish seat of Sir George Macpherson 
Grant, Bart., hundreds of trees were blown 
down in the main drive, and the woodmen will 
have their hands full there for some time to come. 
At Kingussie, trees which have stood the test 
of last century’s gales were uprooted as if they 
were saplings. On the estates of Altyre and 
Relugas, too, considerable damage was done, 
many fine trees being cast down. ,In the fine 
woods of Gordon Castle, the chief Scottish seat 
of the Duke. of Richmond and Gordon, a severe 
toll was taken, including several of the gigantic 
specimens within the Castle grounds, which 
were always a source of great admiration to 
visitors. The woodmen on the various estates 
will be occupied for weeks in removing the fallen 
timber, helped, no doubt, by the poor cottars 
and villagers in the respective areas, whom one 
can forgive crooning to themselves the old 
Scottish adage—“ It’s an ill win’ that blaws 
naebody guid.” Fortunately, serious accidents 
to life and limb were few in the north and north- 
east, compared with the lamentable record 
in the south-west and midlands of Scotland. 
The gale at its height travelled along the “ Great 
Fault,” which seemed to act as a funnel, and 
geologists declare that the mountain range 
of the Grampians, which cross Scotland and run 
into the sea at Aberdeen, formed during the 
most trying period a bastion that considerably 
moderated the velocity of the wind in the north- 
east. Be that as it may, the velocity of the wind 
recorded at the Aberdeen Meteorological Station, 
King’s College, was at times considerably over 
fifty miles an hour, but this was less than half 
the record—102 miles per hour—registered on 
the instruments at the Coats Observatory, 
Paisley, in the West of Scotland. 


Dombeya Cayeuxii.— At the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society held on January 12, 
1926, a plant exhibited by Lord Glanely under 
the name of Dombeya Glaneliae was provision- 
ally given an Award of Merit, subject to its being 
correctly named (see Gard. Chron., vol. LX XIX, 
p. 53, and p. 63, Fig. 32). The Secretary of 
the Royal Horticultural Society now informs us 
that ‘it has now been definitely established that 
the plant is Dombeya Cayeuxii, a hybrid between 
D. Mastersii and D. Wallichii, first raised by 
M. H. Cayeux at Lisbon. It was described 
and figured in the Revue MHorticole, 1897, 
p. 545.” This finding is in accordance with the 
information received from M. Cayeux and 
published in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1926, when D. Wallichii, one of the 
parents, andD. Davaei, another hybrid Dombeya, 
were figured. 


Acacia Hanburyana.—When an error of 
omission or commission occurs in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, whether due to the mischance of our 
contributors or ourselves, a correction is invar- 
iably forthcoming from one or more of our 
wide clientele of readers. - In the ca3e of Buddleia 
Forrestii and B. Fallowiana the unwitting error 
of a careful correspondent led to the discovery 
that the plant widely distributed and known 
under the first name was none other than 
B. Fallowiana. Acacia Hanburyana, described 
in our issue of January 29, and figured on p. 95, 
affords another instance of the ease with which 
an error may be made, and the fallibility of 
memory. On the authority of Mr. Braggins, 
we stated that Acacia Hanburyana was a nature] 
hybrid (A. Baileyana x A. podalyriaefolia) 
that appeared many years ago at La Mortola; 
now comes a letter from Mr. Joseph Benbow, 
formerly Superintendent of the Gardens at 
La Mortola, confirmed by Commendatore 
Cecil Hanbury, M.P., stating that Acacia 
Hanburyana was raised some twenty years 
or so ago by the late Mr. Ludwig Winter, of 
Bordighera, Italy, who gave its parentage as 
A. dealbata < A. podalyriaefolia, and named it 
in honour of the late Sir Thomas Hanbury, 
the founder of the famous establishment at 
La Mortola.. Mr. Ludwig Winter raised other 
hybrid Acacias, but none so beautiful as A. 


Hanburyana. ; 


A Viola and Pansy Society for the South of 
England.—It will be of interest to many of our 
readers to learn that there has been formed 
The London and South of England Viola and 
Pansy Society. At its exhibitions there will 
be separate classes for bedding Violas as well 
as for varieties which are grown exclusively 
for exhibiting. One of the objects of the Society 
is to encourage raisers to produce Violas of 
short, tufted growth, suitable for bedding, 
which, with special cultivation, will produce 
blooms of good size for the show table. The 
first exhibition will be held on July 19, 1927, 
in connection with the R.H.S. Show, at Vincent 
Square. The minimum subscription to the 
Society is 2s. 6d. The Hon. Secretary is 
Mr. John H. Little, Brent Tor, Brentwood Road, 
Romford, Essex. 


Mr. William Kelway.—It is with very great 
pleasure we are able to publish a portrait of 
Mr. William Kelway, the veteran horticulturist 
who retired last year from the proprietorship 
of the firm of James Kelway and Son, of 
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MR. WILLIAM KELWAY. 


Langport, Somerset. Mr. W. Kelway is in 
splendid health, and notwithstanding his 
advanced age—he was born in 1839—he scorns 
the use of an overcoat even in wintry weather. 
His father, James Kelway, founded the business 
in 1851, and father and son made the name of 
Kelway famous in the horticultural world 
by their work in the improvement of Gladioli, 
Paeconies, Pyrethrums and other popular garden 
flowers. The present proprietor, Mr. James 
Kelway, is maintaining the traditions and ex- 
tending the success of the business founded by 
his grandfather, and so ably conducted by his 
father over a long period of years. 


Contact Insecticides.—At the next meeting 
of the Association of Economic Biologists, to 
be held at 2,30 p.m., on February 25, at the 
Imperial College, South Kensington, Mr. F. 
Tattersfield' and Mr. C. T. Gimingham will read 
a paper on “ Laboratory and Field Experiments 
on Contact Insecticides.” 


Flower Pictures at the Mansard Gallery.— 
Quite a choice little collection of flower paintings 
has been brought together at the Mansard 
Gallery, 1926, Tottenham Court Road, W.1, 
and is to remain there until March 19. There 
are under a hundred pictures, mainly of a 
pleasing and unambitious kind, by modern, 
but not too modern, artists; the smallness of 
the exhibition makes for a pleasant intimacy 
and for the absence of that tendency to adverse 
criticism which springs from fatigue in the critic. 
A good general level of quality is maintained, 
but many of the subjects chosen are too 
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frequently employed by artists; Anemones 
and Marigolds have been seen in too many 
floral groups to attract attention unless 
treated in a very original style. ‘‘ Summer's 
Farewell,” by Anna Airy, shows late summer and 
early autumn blooms in a vase, while some dead 
Roses lie on the table beneath. The same 
artist’s ‘‘ Golden September ” depicts a fruiting 
branch of Plums, both ieaves and fruits con- 
siderably disfigured by the attacks of cater- 
pillars; a well-executed piece, but not very 
decorative. A more conventional picture in the 
same style is a branch of Apple blossoms against 
a blue sky, by E. C. Austin Brown. Unusual 
subjects pleasingly treated are Nemesias in 
a blue vase, and pink-mauve Mallows in a glass 
jar against a deeper mauve background, the 
green leaves throwing up the maincolour ; 
these are by Miss E. B. Dawson. Miss Gluck's 
Camellias and. Snowdrops make two decorative 
studies in dead white against a dark background, 
and Cedric Morris’ Mourning Irises, though a little 
sombre, are sympathetically done. There are 
several wood engravings, among which we 
especially noticed Miss Lily Blatherwick’'s 
“ February Fairmaids,’’ and John Pilatt’s 
“ Red Chestnut,” a colour wood-cut depicting 
a cat lying in the bough of a flowering Chestnut 
tree, greedily watching two birds soaring 
in the air above. 


Presentation to Dr. Borthwick.—At the annual 
meeting of the Scottish Arboricultural Society 
the President, Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart, on behalf 
of the Society, presented Dr. A. W. Borthwick, 
Professor of Forestry, Aberdeen University, 
with a writing table and chair as a testimony 
of their regard and respect and gratitude for 
his services to the Society as honorary editor of 
the Transactions for fifteen years. The writing 
table and chair were made in Edinburgh from 
Scotch-grown Laburnum. 


The Iris Society’s Bulletin.—The Iris Society 
of which Mr. G. L. Pilkington is President and 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. G. N. Bunyard, | Hon. 
Secretary, and Mr. Geo. Dillistone, Hon. Editor, 
is to be congratulated on the excellent December 
issue of its Bulletin, being No. 4 of the publica- 
tion. All who are interested in this beautiful 
genus will find much that is of interest to them 
in this publication and the various articles 
cover a wide field. The Society has already 
instituted a medal to be known as the Dykes 
Memorial Medal, to commemorate the valuable 
work on Irises done by the late Mr. W. R. 
Dykes. They now propose to institute 8 
new medal, the Foster Medal, in memory of 
the late Sir Michael Foster. The Dykes Memorial 
Medal will be awarded to ‘‘ meritorious exhibits 
of Irises, or for any signal advance in the way 
of hybrids that may undergo a test in the 
Society’s trials.” The Foster Medal is to be 
reserved for a special and personal award to 
anyone contributing to the advance of the genus, 


hence it is of world-wide and international 
articles by 


interest. Amongst the several R 
experts are “ Easy Water Irises.” by Mr. a 
E. Spender; “Iris laevigata,” by Mr. C. W, 


Christie-Miller ; ‘‘ Eelworms in Iris Rhizomes, 

by G. P. B. ; a lengthy account entitled Report 
on Irises,” by Mr. P. J. Murrell, in which varieties 
seen in France, at Mr. Geoffrey Pilkington 8 
Gardens, Woolton, Mr. G. P. Bakers Gardens, 
Sevenoaks, at Mrs. Dyke’s garden, Sutton 
Green, and Mr. Bliss’s garden, Morwellhan; 
are described. Apparently the most outstanc: 
ing variety at present in cultivation 18 ; 
Dykes, which was illustrated in The Gardeners 
Chronicle, June 19, 1926. The writer Satin 
“all other yellows are trivial compared wit! 
this. It is an amazing achievement, and He 
ordinary description can do it justice. ae 
states that, in his opinion, the best of T 
Bliss’s varieties still hold their place as the fines 

Irises now in cultivation and, with the excep UOR 
of the new W. R. Dykes, which 1s quite amar 
such varieties as Bruno, Duke of Bedford, 
Romola, Tenebrae, Gabriel, Pioneer and Ar 
West are still superior for size, quality and ae 
colour combination. Mr. Murrell aper 
the sending of seedlings into commerce t ri 
are not absolutely distinct, and he illnetra a 
his argument by three newly introduced hi 
varieties, Gold Imperial, Chasseur and oe 
and states that it is inconceivable that all three 
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Pen ent eee case 
sre needed as garden plants, and it is unfair 
ia the public that they should be offered without 


i so far as garden effect is concerned, 
a gee imilar. The extensive work 
done by the late Mr. W. R. Dykes amongst 
Irises is shown by a list, so far as has been ascer- 
tained, of his writings on Irises other than those 
published in book form, and the great majority 
of these notes have been published in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

satments for the Ensuing Week.— 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22: Royal Horticultural 
Society's Committees meet ; Wimbledon Gar- 
deners’ Society’s meeting. WEDNESDAY, FEB- 
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to the “‘ good old times ” within my own memory 
when a special application to be admitted to the 
penetralia was necessary ; but there is nothing 
perfect under the sun, and every fountain has 
a bitter something, mixing with its sweet 
waters. Even the ‘ Quarterly” finds fault 
with the rules, which prevent the harmless 
Cockney, who has had a hot journey by rail 
or steam-boat, adding to the pleasure of his 
summer’s holiday, by sitting under the shade of 
some fine old tree, and discussing a paper of 
sandwiches, ete. Why is this refused ? Does 
this rule prevail at the Jardin des Plantes, 
at the Luxumbourg, or at Schoenbrun? I 
believe not. And why should it? What harm 
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away ; at first I did not see the reason for this 
singular order, but it was explained that the 
attendants would not be able to judge whether 
or not the flowers had been picked in the garden 
(t.e., stolen). As it was the rule, the flowers 
were thrown away before entering, I observing 
that persons having stolen the flowers were not 
likely to leave the garden with them in their 
hands. Why, even at the Custom House, 
ladies’ words are taken, as regards what they 
carry in their work-basketa. Dodman. (We 
take the pede of expressing an opinion that 
the rules complained of in the not very decent 
or accurate article in the “Quarterly,” are not 
only proper but necessary; and so we think 


RUARY 23: Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society’s 
meeting; Pangbourne and District Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Association’s lecture. 
THURSDAY, EBRUARY 24: Paisley Florists’ 
ty’s meeting. Frirpay, FEBRUARY 25: 
lation of Economic Biologists’ meeting. 
Sarvrpay, Fesrvary 26: Lancaster and 
District Horticultural Society’s lecture. 


“Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Kew Gardens.—The last number of the 
rly Review ” contains an interesting 

and amusing article respecting these beautiful 
gardens, and the rarities to be seen there. No 
more than justice is done to the admirable 
td m which everything is arranged, and the 
i> tha manner in which the public are admitted 
gardens, stoves, etc. What a contrast 


FIG. 61.—CYPRIPEDIUM MBS. ELEY VAR. W. G. 


B.H.8. First-Class Certificat>, February 8. Flower white, groon, purple and browa. Shown by Mr. G. FP. Moore, Charwar 
Bourton-on -the-Water. (see p. 120). 


would arise : so that the pleasure parties did not 
make a coffee-room of the museum, or the 
stoves, or greenhouses? I believe it is only 
to call attention ‘to this rule to have it recon- 
sidered. It would be well if you were to print 
the rules in ertenso, and also to print the annual 
reports of the curator. There has been much 
reform as to admission to the Royal Parks 
and, I believe, persons carrying bundles and 
servants in livery are now no longer refused 
admission. There is another rule at Kew 
which is rather stringent, and in some degree 
offensive; on the way to the Gardens I had 
called at Knight and Perry’s nursery, and one 
or two flowers were given to a member of my 
family who accompanied me, which she carried 
in her hand; the porter refused her admission, 
unless the flowers were left in his charge or thrown 


is that about flowers). Gard. Chron., February 
21, 1852. : 
Publications Received— Vegetables for Home 
and Exhibition, by E. Beckett; Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd., 
17, Ave Marie Lane, E.C.4; price 15/--—The 
Gardeners’ Year Book, 1927, Williams and 
Norgate, Ltd., 14, Henrietta Street, W.C.2; 
price 3/6 net.—Year Book of Pharmacy and 
Transactions of the British Pharmaceutical. 
Conference, 1926; The Pharmaceutical Press,’ 
17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1.—Planta of 
Glacier National Park, by Paul C. Standley; 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.: 
price 60 cents.— My Farm in Miniature, 
by G. Morland; Faber and Gwyer, Ltd., 24, 
Russell Square, W.C.1; price 10/6 net. 


oe THE ORCHID HOUSES. | 
-By 3. T:' BARKER, Orchid Grower to LaDy LEBON, - 
" ' Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Miltonia. — This family of Orchids comprises 
plants which produce flowers at various periods 
of the year arid they are deserving of extended 
culture. M. vexillaria, M. Bleuana, M. Venus 
and other hybrids are growing freely ; having 
filled their receptacles with roots since being 
repotted last autumn, the plants will require 
more watér than hitherto, They will increase in 
strength rapidly as the days lengthen. Thrips 
are very partial to the young, tender leaves of 
these Orchids, especially when the latter are 
grown in a warm, dry atmosphere; once 
they become established on the plants it is 
most difficult to eradicate them. Fumigating 
at intervals is the safest and surest means of 
destroying thrips, or dipping the plants at 
intervals in a weak solution of Quassia extract 
may be adopted. These plants often throw 
up their leaves closely folded together, especially 
the weaker growers, and unless the foliage 
is released it will be permanently injured. 


" Repotting.-Those plants which produced 


their flowers during the autumn, toc late. to 
be repotted at that season, may receive attention 
when their growths have attained sufficient 
gize, and are about to develop new roots. 
They wäl succeed in a compost ‘of equa! parte 
Osmunda fibre, peat and A.1. fibre, with some 
Sphagnum-moss and leaves added. —-These 
plants delight in an even temperature the whole 
year round and should be grown in a cool 
house during the hottest part of the year, 
and in an intermediate house during the coldest 
months. a ai : ; - 


Treatment of Newly-potted - Plants.— After 
repotting šny plant watering should . be done 
with extreme care, as most plants form roots 
quickly in a moderately dry compost. An excess 
òf water not only decays the potting material 
but there is a danger of the new growths an 
the new roots decaying as well. ne 


| THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By R. H. CRooKroRD, Gardener to Tun Rr. Hds. Lem 
WAVERTRER, Họreley Hall, Greeford, N. Wales.” `- 


Spinach.—Sowings of the round or summer 
varieties of this vegetable should be made at 
intervals dnd throughout the season to suit the 
requirements of the ` establishment: Well- 
manured ground is necessary, Íf fine leaves are 


‘to be expected. A position such as between 


the rows of early Peas suite this crop admirably. 
The seeds should be sown thinly and the seedlings 
thinned freely allowing a space of quite eight 
inches between them. When they are grow- 
ing freely, old soot dusted lightly along the row 
forms a useful stimulant. Other forms of 
Spinach, euch as the Prickly or Winter Spinach 
ag well as the Perpetual or Spinach Beet, will 
now be greatly benefited if a dressing of the same 
fertiliser, or a very light sprinkling of sulphate 
of ammonia is given between the rows, after 
which the frequent use of the Dutch hoe to keep 
the soil well-stirred will do much to promote 
active growth. | —— 


Spring Cabbage.—The above remarks as to 
dressing and hoeing Spinach applies equally 
to this crop. Should there be any gaps in the 
rows the blanks should now be filled with plants 
from the reserve bed. . | 5 l 


Seakale.—Suitable strong crowns or clumps 
of this useful vegetable not yet covered should 
now have pots, boxes, or the like, placed over 
them; and covered with sufficient leaves or litter 
to exclude all Hght, total darkness bein 
absolutely essential to obtain perfectly-bleache 
heads. Should pots, etc., not be available, good 
results may be obtained by covering the crowns 
with ashes or sand to the depth required. 


to eight inches in diameter. 


times. 
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Onions.—In gardens where the Onion maggot 
is troublesome it is wise to sow Onion seeds now 
in boxes, under glass. They should be sown 
thinly. The seedlings shouldbe grown very 
sturdily and be well-hardened by about the end 
of April, at which time they may be planted in 
their permanent positions. When treated in 
this way, and the young plants kept lightly 
dusted with soot (thereby making them dis- 
tasteful to the fly), the attack will be greatly 


Brussel Sprouts and Cauliflowers.—For early 
supplies, seeds of these Brassicas should be sown 
now in boxes or frames. So soon as the seedlings 
show a pair of rough leaves, prick them out, 
either into other boxes or frames, and grow 
them sturdily until planting-out time arrives. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Humea elegans.—These plants should be kept 
growing actively in a cool house as near to 
the roof-glass as possible on a cool bed of 
ashes. When the pots become well-filled with 
roots the plants may be transferred to their 
flowering pots, which may be from six inches 
After potting 
them they should be watered carefully at all 
The compost may consist of three- 
parts fibrous loam and one-part leaf-mould, 


‘mixed with broken charcoal and coarse sand 


to allow a free passage for water. Humeas 


‘require cool treatment at all seasons, and no 


attempt should be made to hasten the plant 


‘by forcing, as this would only end in failure. 


Salvia splendens.—Old plants of this Salvia 
that were cut back after flowering to produce 
stock for this season should now be furnished 
with plenty of strong, healthy growths suitable 
for use as cuttings. These may now be taken 
off and inserted in light, sandy soil, placing four 
or five cuttings around the side of a sixty-sized. 
pot. They will root readily if placed in a 
propagating frame ; - failing this they may be 
stood in a box, covering the same with a sheet 
of glass. When sufficiently rooted they should 
be placed near the roof-glass in a house having 
a moderately warm temperature until they are 
ready for placing in large sixty-sized pots. The 
compost for this potting should consist of loam, 
leaf-mould and -sand. This Salvia is subject 
to attacks of red spider and white fly ; the former 


pest may be.kept in check by syringing the plants 


with tepid water, and, the latter by eyanogas 


- used strictly according to the direetions: of the 


makers. : 


e S : ; cae . 1 
_ Ferns.—Plants of Adiantum puneatum that 
have been used for decorative purposes and have 
been given a slight rest will now be ready to 
start into active growth again. For this purpose 
they will need to be grown in receptacles of 
various sizes ranging from small sixties to 
thirty-two’s; therefore it becomes necessary 
to divide the plants by cutting them into 
ortions to suit the various sized receptacles 
in which they are to be grown. The compost 
should consist of a mixture of good loam, peat, 
silver-sand, and broken charcoal. After potting 
the plants stand them in a house having a brisk 
temperature and plenty of atmospheric moisture. 


, HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Gooseberries and Currants.—To maintain a 
stock of healthy, young plants in readiness to 
take the place of old bushes or to form new 

lantations, a quantity of cuttings should 

e prepared and rooted annually to meet the 
requirements. In the cases of Gooseberries, 


Red Currants and White Currants, I prefer a. 


clear stem of nine to twelve inches from the 
ground-level to the lower branches, and to attain 
this the lower buds should be removed when 
preparing the cuttings. The latter should be 
planted firmly in.a suitable position in rows 
twelve oe nial to enable a small hoe to be 
used when required to k di 

make the surface friable. Se sree AS 


eee 
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New Plantations.—Select a good position 
for new beds of bush fruits. The land should 
be dug deeply and manured, especially if the 
soil is light and porous. Set out the plants at 


six feet apart and apply a shallow mulch later if 


required. 


Pruning.— If the pruning of the fruiting bushes 
has been deferred the work should be completed 
forthwith. To obtain large fruits for dessert 
the roots should be top-dressed and mulched 
liberally with suitable manure. The heads of 
the bushes should also be well-thinned and 
measures taken to prevent birds damaging 
the buds. A few strands of black cotton 
strung over the bushes at different heights 
will do much to keep the birds away. 


Nuts.—The pruning of Nut bushes may now 
be done, as the small, pink-coloured female 
blossoms are fast opening. The pruning of 
full-sized bushes at this date consists principally 
in thinning some of the twiggy growths where 
they are too numerous, cutting them back toa 
few buds and removing entirely very gross shoots. 
Endeavour to keep the main, _ cordon-like 
branches well-furnished from bottom to top 
with healthy, fruiting growths. Leave plenty 
of male catkina suitably ‘placed to ensure 
fertilisation of the female flowers. All suckers 
should be grubbed up and strong growths 
around the main stems removed. Top-dress 
the roots with suitable feeding materials, if 
needed. 


Vines.—-Established vines growing on walls 
or fences should be pruned and put in order 
before the sap begins to move. After this date 
and especially if the wood is not well-matured, 
the cut surfaces should be dressed with Thomp- 
son’s vine styptic to prevent bleeding. Dress 
the rods with a mixture of Gishurst compound 
and make sure that all the fastenings are perfect 
to hold the rods in position in stormy weather. 
Give the roots a liberal top-dressing of rich soil 
and manure where this can be done conveniently, 
but this will not be necessary in the case of 
vines that are growing very strongly. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPBNDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 
Vine Eyes.—Eyes inserted in small pots or 
squares of turf last month should be rooted in- 
a steady bottom-heat of 75° tp 80°, and a close, 


humid atmosphere, but on no account should the `` 


soil be made wet before the roots reach the sides 
of the pots. When they have done this and 4 
few leaves haye been made the more forward 
eyes may be shifted into pots two sizes larger. 
The compost should be warm and on the dry 
side; it should be composed of good, turfy 
loam, a little lime rubble- and bone-meal. 
After potting them return the young vines 
to steady bottom-heat until such time as they 
are ready for transferring to seven-inch pots, 
which are large enough for planting canes. 


Late Grapes.— These are now grown to such 
perfection and kept so well after they are ripe 
as to considerably diminish the necessity 
for very early forcing. This practice results in 
a saving in fuel and the vines are not weakened 
by the hard forcing. The cultivator who moves 
with the times starts his early vines later 
and his late ones earlier, bringing their seasons 
of growth into a more genial time of the year, 
as perfection can only be obtained with some late 
varieties by making an early start. By this pa 
the generally inferior Gros Colmar 18 altere 
in character and becomes eatable as well a 
saleable. Berries deficient in colour are geniete D 
inferior in flavour, and no Grape confirms og 
opinion that improved flavour acro MPE e 
good colour, better than this variety. a 
variety Lady Downes also requires : ct RA 
season of growth to produce bunches of the be 
quality and develop the rich flavour it 18 ality 
for. All late Grapes are improved m q ri 
by starting the vines at this date, “Alicante 
possible exception of such varieties 83 adyan. 
Gros Maroc and Alnwick Seedling. The pea 
tages of starting the vines early are app 
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in dull summers, and the best time to use fire- 
heat is at the commencement of the season, 
when little suffices to start the vines into growth ; 
no harm will follow a hot summer, as artificial 
warmth may then almost be dispensed with. 
Attend to the cleaning and top-dressing of the 
borders, if not already done, and water the 
borders copiously, as vines that are dry at the 
roots generally fail to break into growth satis- 


factorily. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Jon Courrs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Phillyreas.—These shrubs are such attractive 
and useful evergreens it is surprising that 
they are not more generally used in gardens. 
They are quite hardy in the south, although 
in the north they may require sheltered positions. 
In the south and west P. angustifolia and P. 
latifolia make small trees. They are of such 
neat and close growth that it is surprising they 
have not been used for ornamental hedges. 
There are several varieties of both P. latifolia 
and P. angustifolia. P. decora (syn. Vilmorin- 
iana) has much larger leaves than the others, 
and is more generally seen in gardens, as it 
is considered to be the hardiest species. 


Roses.—Firm planting is essential in the case of 
Roses, and where the beds have not been prepared 
in advance for late planting it is a good plan to 
tread the bottom spit ; that is, assuming the soil 
has been dug at least two spits deep. This method 
of treading the bottom spit will give, in newly- 
worked ground, a much firmer planting-medium. 


Montbretias.—_In most soils Montbretias 
increase so fast that they require to be lifted and 
divided every few years, and this is best done 
when they are just starting into fresh growth. 
The time for planting will, of course; vary in 
' different parte of the country, but any time 
during February or the beginning of March 
may be regarded as suitable. For ordinary 
purposes it is sufficient to divide the clumps 
into pieces with from six to twelve young 
growths. If, however, the best results are to 
be obtained, a somewhat different procedure 
must be udopted, and, is in fact, the method by 
_ which all the new and choice varieties should be 
increased. For: this’ ‘the plants should 
have beeA lifted, placed in boxes, and. wintered 
in cold frames; -treati newly-purchased, 
dry corms in the same “ay During February 
and March, when they have made about Jour 
inches of growth, the rooted stolons should be 


detached and pared Sealy an sixty-sized pote. ` 


' They should thea be-grown:on ‘in cold frames, 
hardening them off in due ‘course for ‘planting 


“out, about six inches apart, in: well-prepared | 


beds or borders, about the beginning of May. 
ry re method the old corms are not used 
or planting, only the young stolons, and very 
fine results are obtained. Where large quan- 


tities are required, it answers almost as well. 


if the stolons are planted about three inches 
spar in deep seed-boxes. Treated in this way; 
ontbretias are excellent subjects for summer 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MABQUIS or 
AISA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. .. 


Bedding Pelargoniums. — Autumn - rooted 
plants of bedding Pelargoniums, known 
Popularly as Geraniums, should now be placed 
singly in three-inch pots and grown on in a 
moderate temperature ; old plants that have 
been wintered safely will provide a plentiful 
Supply of cuttings, which should be inserted 
this month in order to make up any deficiency 
or to provide dwarfer plants at bedding-out 
time, ree or more cuttings placed around 
the edge of a four-inch pot filled with a light, 
sandy compost will very soon form roots in 
„ "arm propagating house, when ‘they should 


Potted singly before removing them to cooler : 


and the recommendation usually given of laying 
these cuttings out to dry for a day or two, 
& practice usually adopted with autumn cuttings, 
is unnecessary ; they may be inserted forthwith 
and watered in, when the majority will root in 
a very short time, 


Lime-Sulphur Spraying.—The present is a 
most suitable time for spraying fruit trees in 
order to control fungous diseases, and lime- 
sulphur is admirably adapted for the purpose. 
Where brown rot, scab and canker are prevalent, 
the spraying should be performed carefully 
at the winter strength recommended by the 
makers, and if a second spraying is necessary, 
this may be done in a fortnight’s time, and the 
specific diluted. The spray should not be used 
at the winter strength when the buds are active, 
but by diluting the lime-sulphur to summer 
strength, spraying may be done with safety, 
even when the trees are in full foliage. The 
disfiguring blotch or disease which attacks Peach 
trees growing on outside walls may be reduced 


t 
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BULB GARDEN. 
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TWO GOOD DAFFODILS FOR FORCING. 


THe early-flowering qualities of King Alfred 
and Sir Francis Drake Daffodils are by no means 
common knowledge, but the fact is that they are 
two of the very best sorte for gentle forcing. 
A trial has proved that of the two Sir Francis 
Drake is slightly the earlier. 

Bulbs of both varieties were potted on August 
12, in turfy, yellow loam, placed out-of-doors 
and covered with four inches of ashes. Here 
they remained until the first week in November, 
when they were taken out of the ashes and 
placed in cold frames. On December 8 they 
were taken into a house haying a temperature 
of 50°, which at the end of the month was raised 
to 55° to 58°. The foliage developed very 
strongly, the stems were robust, and on 
January 16 the first flowers of Sir F. Drake 
were fully expanded, while those of King 
Alfred Jwere not developed until J anuary 20. 


FIG, 62.—COLCHICUM CROATICUM. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, February 8. Flowers white. Shown by Mrs. Dykes, Sutton Green, Woking. 
P (see p. 120). 


if not eradicated altogether, by spraying them 
twice about this season each year, before the 
buds have started, and the more general use of 
this spray would be a great benefit to all fruit 
growers. 


Re-potting Stove Plants.—The various plants 
in the stove house should be given attention, 
repotting all plants which require it, and 
discarding those which, by reason of age, are 
no longer attractive. Cuttings of Codiaeums, 
Dracaenas, etc., should- be inserted singly in 
pots and plunged in a brisk bottom-heat, 
always making sure that adequate supplies of 
moisture are supplied. Palms, such as Kentias, 
da not need repotting so often as many other 
plants, if regularly supplied with liquid manure, 
but when the pots are no longer able to accomo- 
date the roots they should be shifted into a larger 
sized receptacle. A mixture of good fibrous 
turf, peat, leaf-soil:and sand forms a suitable 
compost for most of the occupants of the stove, 
and where Sphagnum-moss is available this may 
be used with great advantage to cover the crocks, 
instead of rough leaves or turf, which are usually 
employed. i 


Both varieties were moved into a cool -house, 
and a most brilliant show has resulted. The 
colour in both cases was perfect, the deep rich 
yellow of King Alfred being as good as it is 
when the plants are grown outside. 

No manure, either in the soil, or water, was 
given these plants, which were grown in seven. 
inch pots. J. S. D. 


CROCUS LAEVIGATUS. 


Crocus laevigatus has been flowering in the 
open since well before Christmas, and even 
during the second week in January it was 


still making a pretty show, and looked like . 


continuing in bloom for some time. 
It is a variable plant in nature, the flowers 


ranging from white to pale lilac and feathered: 


with markings of a crimson-purple tint. 


The flower grows about two-and-a-half inches . 


high and is three-quarters-of-an-inch in diameter. 
It is of good substance and is capable of with- 
standing bad weath€? better than most members 
of the genus. 


Crocus laevigatus is a delightful subject. 
for a sheltered corner of the rockery, T. H. ` 


Everett. 
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GALTONIA CANDICANS. 


AMONG the many good garden plants which 
have been introduced from South Africa, 
few, if any, are more generally useful than this 
bulbous subject. The flowering period extends 
from June to August, and the flower-spike, 
which attains a height of three to four feet, 
bears from twenty to thirty pure white, pendu- 
lous, bell-shaped flowers, each about one-and- 
a-half inch long, and delightfully fragrant. 

Galtonia candicans is seen at its best either 
when planted in a large, isolated group, or when 
associated with some imposing foliage of a 
different character, such as that of Yuccas. 
A clipped Yew hedge also makes an excellent 
background for a planting of this subject. 

A rather light but rich soil gives the best 
results, and the bulbs may be planted any time 
from November to Mareh. A ‘layer of sand 
should be placed under the bulbs, which should 
be set eight inches apart at a depth of four 
inches. rk rd 

Once planted, they need not be disturbed 
for many years as the best results are obtained 
from established clumps. A mulch of light 
material applied’ ir the autumn will protect 
the plants from gevere frost. . 

So soon. as the. flower-spikes have faded 
they should be cut away to allow all the energies 
of the plant to be concentrated on strengthening. 
the bulb to provide for a future display. Offsets 


afford # ready means of propagation. T. H. — 


Everett. 


-ALPINE GARDEN. 


CERASTIUM ALPINUM LANATUM. 


CERASTIUM tomentosum, or ‘“ Snow-in- 
Summer,” is abundant in many gardens, but 
few know Cerastium alpinum lanatun, a distinct 
form of a native plant not commonly seen, 
unless in its native habitats. This alpine 
Cerastium’ is very “ fluffy,” with silvery down, 
but the’ form lanatum possesses this feature 
in such a marked degree that it has been likened 
by Mr. Clarence Elliott to chinchilla fur, and he 
cals this form the ‘ Chinchilla Plant.”’ 

The plant grows just a little above the soil 
and should be exposed fully to the sun. It 
does best in a moraine containing lime or in 
very light, dry, stony, sandy soil in the rock 
garden. Winter wet is its greatest enemy, 
and in wet districts a sheet of glass should be 
arranged as a protection overhead from October 
until March. S. Arnott. 


a 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


CAMPANULA GLOMERATA. 


CAMPANULA glomerata is one of the best 
known of the cluster-headed Bellflowers. It 
js @ native of England and perfectly hardy, 
presenting few difficulties as a border plant. 
It grows about eighteen inches high, and has 
fine, clustered heads of blue flowers. 

A delightful variety is C. g. acaulis, which is 
attractive in the rock garden, as well as in the 
front of the hardy flower border. C. g. alba is a 
variety with good white flowers and appreciated 
by many. C. g. dahurica is one of our best 
hardy flowers, and is universally appreciated. 
It has very large heads composed of deep pure 
flowers. There is also a white variety of C. g. 
dahurica which appeals to many, although it 
has not the grand effect of C. dahurica itself. 
Another variety of C. glomerata bears the 
title of Mauve Queen. It has flowers of a delicate 
mauve or pale blue. A double variety, called 
C. glomerata plena, is also in cultivation. 
It has blue flowers, and admirers of double 
varieties of border flowers prize it. 

All these Campanulas flower in June or July 
and last for a long time in bloom. They are 


increased by division, and grow in any good 


garden soil. The type ma 


be raised from 
seeds. Ss. Arnott. " s ' i 


_ very fine varieties, 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


THE DOUBLE WALLFLOWER. 


THE double Wallflower has been cultivated 
for nearly four hundred years in this country, 
and for a very long period it enjoyed considerable 

opularity as a florists’ flower; the varieties 
ong in cultivation were the blood-red, black, 
golden yellow and pale yellow, and in old 
books it is not uncommon to find mention of 
one with nearly green flowers. 

This fine old flower was popular in the north 
of England, and it was not unusual for plants 
exhibited to bear spikes from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches long. 

As the plants pass out of flower they produce 
an abundance of shoots, and from such, removed 
in their entirety, particularly good varieties were 
perpetuated ; the procedure followed by the 
old florists was to select shoots from two to 
three inches long, which had become a little 
firm at the base and to insert them in a frame 
or under hand-glasses, a firm, loamy soil being 
favoured for these cuttings. 

When rooted, the cuttings were either planted 
in their permanent flowering quarters or placed 
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Although not comparable with single 
flowered Wallflowers for bedding purposes. 
or for general garden display, they are very fine 
as pot plants, and individually possess much 
beauty, perfection of form and delicious 
fragrance. Ralph E. Arnold. 


the 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 


VERBENA VENOBA. 


Mr. W. Row e’s praise of Verbena venosa 
(p. 96) is another testimony to the pleasure 
this old-fashioned favourite gives in gardens. 
Here, we grow it in large clumps in the her- 
‘baceous borders, and it is most effective. 

The treatment consists in keeping it within 
bounds, lifting the planta about every third 
or fourth season, and replenishing the site 
with leaf-mould or manure. The plant is 
sufficiently bardy to withstand the winter 
here—but my remarks are prompted by the 
remembrance that it used to live through the 
winter at. Hardwick, being. planted in four of 
the large beds, fust away from the fountain 
in the large flower garden. In May, when the 


FIG. 63.—GALANTHUS MAGNET IN THE GLASNEVIN 
BOTANIC GARDENS (see p. 129). 


singly in small pots and wintered in a cold 
house, according, I presume, to the district 
or situation. 

An annual increase and renewal by propaga- 
tion was recommended, except in the case of 
and then, immediately 
after flowering, the plants were cut back— 
ace) speedily push and become handsome 

ants.” 

The Wallflower delights in a good, mellow 
loam, vegetable soil and well-rotted cow-dung, 
the double forms responding freely to generous 
treatment; they are excellent as pot plants, 
and it is well to grow them in the open garden 
until late autumn, then pot them and grow 
on in @ cool house or pit. 


“In floral language, the Wallflower stands 


as the emblem of fidelity in misfortune, because 
it attaches itself to the desolate, and enlivens 
the ruins which time and. neglect would other- 
wise have rendered terrible. It hides the 
savage strokes of feudal times on the castle walls, 
fills the space of the wanted stone in the mould- 
ering church, and wreathes a garland on the 
crumbling monument no longer noticed by 
friendly relations.” (Horticultural Cabinet, 1848). 
These plants were at one time termed Wall- 
flower Stocks; in France they were extremely 
popular, being termed the Gold Stick, the 
Golden Branch and the Golden Garland. 
Seeds of a good strain of present-day varieties 
will yield a large poaae of double flowers, 
and dwarf or tall forms may be obtained. 


usual bedding-out was done, the spaces between 
the Verbena were planted with Pelargonium 
Manglesi, a silver bicolor; with muoh of the 
growth white or a creamy-white, and having 
trusses of small, pink flowers, it made & 
very effective ;combination with the Verbene. 
R. W. Norman, Trelissick Gardens, Feock, near 
Truro. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


BUDDLEIA GLOBOSA. 


Tuis fine old shrub does not seem to be planted 
quite so freely these days as in the past, varieties 
of B. variabilis and other kinds having perhaps 
diverted our attention from the once more 
familiar species. But B. globosa 1s still without 
a rival in the genus, for it is unique in the coloni 
and arrangement of its flowers and quite distinc 
from any other species. Apart from that, 
this Chilean Buddleia is a remarkably handsome 
subject and a shrub of such good qualities 
few can afford to ignore. 

Here, on the west coast, the pale E 
lance-shaped leaves are retained on the plan 
throughout the winter, and very ae 
they are with their undersides coated wit 
creamy-brown felt, which is also found 0 
the younger wood. $ 

The fragrant flowers, forming balls of eh 
orange-yellow, nearly an inch in diameter, 4 
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CARTERS ANTIRRHINUMS 


Carters strains of these popular and brilliant flowers are unsur- 
passed for continuous summer display in beds and borders 


2. nots E 
SEEDSMEN BY ree r, APPOINTMENT 
: a, 


CARTERS INTERMEDIATE 
~ LARGE-FLOWERED 


NELROSE, CARTERS RE. SELECTED -=A wonderin! glowing | 


pink variety. A pure self and shows.no variation or-_yellow colauring 
on the lip 


VICTORY (New). —Rich terra-cotte on buff ground 


PICTURE. —Deep Cream-pink, suffused apricot. A very delicate com- 
bination of colours 


ECLIPSE —Brilliant fiery. crimson. Ideal for bedding purposes 

DAYBREAK .—Deep scarlet-vermilion, with „white throat 

BLACK PRINCE. —Velvety crimson: blooms- 
spikes. A most decorative variety 


QUEEN. MARY (New). —Undoubtedly. the best. among the medium- | 
pink Intermediate forms; colour is very clear and does not show 
the slightest variations. | 


CARTERS INTERMEDIATE MIXED.—A very iide:range of colour -| 


-borne on graceful tapering | 


occurs in this strain 


Full deseriptions and prices of Carters Large-lowered Antirrhinums contained 
in Carters Catalogue “ Garden and Lawn” post free on application. 


Seedsmen t to H.M. The King 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 ! 


DAVID SWAIN & CO. 


HOT House {{, Sussex Road, Holloway, 
BUILDERS, LONDON, N. 7. 


PLANT HOUSES, FRUIT HOUSES, BUNGALOWS, 
GARAGES, HEATING APPARATUS, TRELLIS 
COTTAGES AND BUILDINGS FOR ESTATES 
‘ GARDEN FRAMES, 
A bs SS PAN ALL KINDS. 
tif i jà me i ib tHe ESTIMATES GRATIS. 


RENOVATIONS oF 
GREENHOUSES, RE- 
PAINTING GARDEN 
: FURNITUR 


Write for Lists 


TELEPHONE: * SEF eae es 
NORTH 2807, MELON AND CUO. FRAME. No. 16. 


MAKES THE GARDEN GAY 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6; and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS—7 lbs. 3/6; 14 Ibs. 
6/-; 281lbs. 10/-; 56 Ibs. 18/-; 112 Ibs. 32/-. Or direct 


FE R i L ; Z E R for Cash with Order (except TINS). 
Every Genuine Tin, Bag and Seal bears the 
The Gardeners best friend Es e= 


X 
£ TFORD, LONDON, E. 15 
Me WS CLAY & SON, STRA Dedia Crushers. 
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from the Works, Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom 
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| CLIBRANS’ | 
SUPERB ‘GOLD MEDAL’ 


ANTIRRHINUM 
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Ph (Clibra- 
ae) Clibrans’ Antirrhinums in the Public Gardens at Norwich. per 


The following are of the ‘ Intermediate’ type ; the finest of all for bedding purposes: 
CLIBRANS’ AMBER QUEEN, canary-yellow, overlaid chamois pink, golden lip 
CLIBRANS’ BUFF QUEEN, a lovely variety, shading from buff-yellow to apricot 
CLIBRANS’ CARMINE QUEEN, bright carmine, fine 

CLIBRANS’ CRIMSON QUEEN, richly coloured dark self __ 
CLIBRANS’ MAIZE QUEEN, primrose-yellow, suffused rose, a charming colour 
CLIBRANS’ MAUVE QUEEN, rosy mauve, lovely ` 

CLIBRANS’ ORANGE QUEEN, brilliant orange-scarlet, striking and effective 
CLIBRANS’ PINK QUEEN, deep flesh-pink, fine - 

CLIBRANS’ PURPLE QUEEN. dark crimson flowers, very dark foliage 
CLIBRANS' SALMON QUEEN, brilliant apricot-buff, yellow centre | 
CLIBRANS’ SCARLET QUEEN, brilliant scarlet; grand 

CLIBRANS’ WHITE QUEEN, a particularly fine large-flowered white 
CLIBRANS' YELLOW QUEEN, rich golden yellow, a lovely colour 


CLIBRANS’ SUPERB MIXED, a choice mixture of lovely colours 
i | Each, per packet 6d. 


Complete Illustrated Descriptioe List of the choicest and best 
VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS free on request 


1 ¢CeuggnPedennepesegnees: 


CLIBRANS Ltd. Altrincham 
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Cultural Hints l 
Gratis 


D 


f HARDY SCOTCH GROWN : 
* Growers aang Petree K 
io 


$ Dahlias, Pansies, Violas, Hardy Her- 

X baceous and Alpine Plants should 
> consult our Plant Catalogue, Post 
§ Free on application. 


Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO.LTD. 
King 


| GROW | 

‘| | E CARNATIONS & ALLWOODII 
| ANA / sin’ your Garden of 

i oY ~ 5 i Greenhouse 

i B The undermentioned 

! me Carriage Paid Collections 
i are special value : 


6 Border Carnations, distinct 8/6 
6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 
6 Allwoodii (half Pink— do. 5/6 

half Carnation) O. db 

NE OF THESE CO 

LEGIONS. TO-DAY, or write oe 
beautifully il'ustrated and descript® 
Catalogue of all Carnations also 
tural guide post free 


The leading 
Carnation | 
S ialssis tn 


Dept. 2, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 
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summer, the shrub continuing in bloom for 
several weeks. i n . 

B. globosa is said to be hardy at Kew and here 
it will withstand 20° of frost without injury. 
As the blooms are borne on the wood made the 
previous year, any pruning that may be needed 
should be done so soon as the flowering season 
is over. 


JASMINUM  REVOLUTUM. 


FoR growing as a bush in the open, I find 
this species the most satisfactory of the Jasmines. 
It attains a height of some four feet to six feet, 
making a lax, open-habited shrub. Here it 
is evergreen; the dark green, alternate leaves 
are composed of from three to five or more 
leaflets. : | 

The: flowers appear in bold clusters at the 
tips of the branches in the later spring and 
summer, and their rich, bright yellow has a 
most effective setting in the sombre foliage. 
In this district Jasminum revolutum is absolutely 
hardy, even the foliage being uninjured by 16° 
to 20° of frost. 

It is an easy, vigorous shrub, quite capable of 
flouris! for years with the scantiest of 
attention and, if need be, in the poorest of soil. 

J. humile and J. triumphans of some liste 
appear to be identical with, or closely allied to 
theabove. A.T.J., Conway, N. Wales. 


RHODODENDRON PRAECOX. 


Eat in the year, while most of the hardy 
Rhododendrons are still dormant, this hybrid 
unfolds its exquisitely clear, rose-tinted, bell- 
like blooms. Looking across the slopes on a 
January day to a fifty yards long hedge of 
Rhododendron praecox in full bloom, one cannot 
but think that this must surely be the brightest 
yA aost profusely -flowered winter-blooming 


The plants in the long row are smothered with 
flowers, each of the innumerable twigs termin- 
ating with a cluster of delicate blooms. 

» in Rhododendrons, remarks: “ The 
flowers of R. praecox are resistant to frost, 
and I have seen them endure 8° without injury.” 

n, in Trees in Shrubs, on the contrary, 
n flowers almost invariably-cut off by 

R. praecox is a garden hybrid raised by an 
Ormskirk grower about 1860 from R. cilieturn 
x R. dauricum. The dark green leaves are 
sparsely covered with short hairs. 


otted into receptacles 
Ld large enough to hold the ball of fibrous 
nade will respond to gentle forcing and flower in 
be thse a the Piai fade they should 
‘to give the yo shoots ev 
encouragement to grow freely. F. a 


A —————— 
NOTES FROM GLASNEYIN. 


In spite of severe frost 

ries and the fiercest gale 
Naidu for many years, the end of J nae 
a m Feb saw many plants in flower, 
; ng the second week of the latter month 


iburnum grandiflorum (V. j 
Vik - Nervosum 
cron es the stark, bare shoots bearing at neal 
whic iad S bagi of defiexed pink flowers, 
the plant is not part; j ) 
m eplan particularly pleasing, especial! 
(Fig ean ; two main shoots are seven fect high 


Ww 
develop, 
l . . a 
: d favourites like Chimonanthus fragrans 


Deuphinii) should be grown 
pa z love winter-flowering shruba The 
of most, re produced in Clusters after the manner 
by the aphnés, and though somewhat hidden 
evergreen, are. 


size, reddish-violet, and sweetly-scented. 
Blagayana, with corymbs f ee 
flowers terminating the shoote, is just openi 
and never fails to arouse interest. Difficulty 
38 sometimes experienced in establishing this 
‘species, but here it seems to do equally well in 
sun or shade, only for good loam and to 
dave the shoots weighted down with stones, 
leaving only the pointe free. Nor i 


1s calcareous, the loam brought in is not, and this 
ia used for the annual top: ing. ji 


: Rhododendron dauricum and R. mucronu- 
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FIG. 64.—VIBURNUM GRANDIFLORUM IN THE 
GLASNEVIN BOTANIC GARDENS. 


latum flowered in great profusion and were in 
full beauty when the frost came. The latter 
withstood freezing much better than R. dauricum 
and it took three nights with 10°, 10° and 13°, 
respectively, of frost, to destroy the flowers. 
Now we have R. praecox just opening and R. 
parvifolium, R. moupinense and R. Nobleanum 
in bloom. 

Although Parrotia persica, one of the Ham- 
amelidae, grows well at Glasnevin, the species 


of Hamamelis have not yet grown satisfactorily. 


The Parrotia has produced ite clusters of red 
stamens profusely this year, but H. japonica 
rubra kad H. Zuccariniana are the only members 
of that genus to make any show. 


of creamy-white- 


does lime . 
appear to matter, for although our staple soil- 


: d ng 
pa tinted bracts at the base of the stamens. 
e newer S. humilis has been in flower for 


Iris unguicularis, still in full bloom, has beer 
flowering well since the beginning of the year: 
It ig represented here by some half-dozen 
forms; of these, alba, Imperatrice Elisabettae, 
marginata and speciosa are in flower. These arè 
grown close under the walls of the plant houses, 
fully exposed to the sun, and with the roots 
confined. Also in a narrow border, the wild 
form of Narcissus Tazetta has flourished for 
years and rarely fails to appear soon after 
Christmas, flowering early in the New Year. 

Lithospermum rosmarinifolium seems to enjoy 
exposure and a confined root-run:; it is very 
attractive now with a fine erop of beautiful 
blue flowers. 


The Hellebores are best known perhaps by 
the beautiful Christmas Rose, H. niger, of which 


. there are many forms, but some other species 


are not without interest. H. corsicus, with 
long-stalked, deeply-lobed leaves, the lobes 
strongly-toothed, and corymbs of pallid-green 
flowers, is excellent for semi-wild „parts of the 
garden. The deep green H. viridis, of lowlier 
growth, -is'also distinct and interesting ; of this 
there are several varieties. H. atrovirens, 
taller and with larger flowers, green, tinged with. 
purple, is probably a hybrid of viridis, and one of 
the reddish-purple-flowered . species. Polygala 
Chamaebuxus purpurea, in peaty soil and facing; 
north, is flowering freely; this is a cheerful little 
evergreen, admirable for the rock garden 
in association with dwarf Rhododendrons. 

Anemone blanda scythinica is now in flower 
and is always admired for the deep blue colour 
on the outside af the petals, which are white 
within. The first of the Hepaticas, viz., A. 
Hepatica angulosa, has also opened its pale 
blue flowers. 

Saxifragas are coming on apace, the earliest 
being the yellow-flowered Caucasian species, 
S. Desoulavyi, followed closely by a form of 
S. apiculata, known as Albertii. The only 
advantage the variety has is its-esrliness, the 
type in my opinion being superior in habit 
and flower. S. Burseriana tridentina and S. : 
Bursiculata both have a few flowers open. 
A fine bit of colour is provided by a group of 
Cyclamen Coum growing at the base of Pinus _ 
Thunbergii on the edge of the rock garden. 
Nearby, in the rock garden proper, Iris Vartanii 
with bright, blue flowers, is nearly over, but I.. 
persica Tauri is in full bloom. 

Almost in the centre of the roek garden 
stands a Stone Pine with a small patch of grass 
in front, colonised by Cyclamen repandum.. 
Just where the grass joins the rocks the collection 
of Snowdrops is grown. .This is one of the most 
interesting collections in the garden, particularly 
at this season, and surprises many people who 
are not aware of the number of species and 
varieties in cultivation: It is a matter of | 
opinion whether the common Snowdrop, 
Galanthus nivalis, is. s in beauty by 
any of the others, but some of the larger-flowered 
species are certainly very : beautiful. Without 
giving detailed descriptions, the following are, 
now in flower :—Galanthus Allenii, C. Arnott’s : 
Seedling (presented by the late Mr. H. J. Elwes), 
G. cilicicus, G. caucasicus, G. Elwesii, G. Elwesii 
unguiculatas, G. ŒElwesii x plicatus, (also-- 


from Mr. Elwes), G. Fosteri, G. Ikariae (flowers 


just showing colour), G. latifolius and G. lati- . 
folius Wisley var., G. maximus, G. Magnet — 
(Fig. 63), G. plicatus and G. plicatus Newry 
Giant, G. robustus and G.: Olgae. Several 
Crocuses are:in bloom including C.chrysanthus, 
C. Fleischeri, C. laevigatus and C. Sieberi, and | 
every day that passes will bring others. J. W, 
Besant. o a S RAS 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
‘or naming. should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE siDB 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature wili not be printed. but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 


0 mmunications.—Il/ sent by telegraph, these 
Orgoni P addressed ‘‘Gard. Chron.,” Rand; %7 by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


all communications intended for publ 
pr ble Kay Biya guibevingt and all plants to be named 
should be dir to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un 
- necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


‘Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 

i not undertake to pay for any ibutions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be De eal to mark the parayraphs they wish the Editors 
lo 806. 


Miustrations.— 7 he Editors wil be glad to receive and to 
aclect. photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, ur uf remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsille jor loss or injury. 


Local News.—Cuiresje-uents u ul yreatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early int lligence of local events likely to Le 
of interest to our readers: 


MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S 
NINTH EXPEDITION IN ASIA* 


VI.—AN INTERLUDE. 


valley, I felt that we really were getting 

on; but so, too, was the season, and I 
was impatient to thrust ahead until I came into 
direct contact with the flowers I sought. The 
difficulties of the position were beginning 
slowly to dawn on me with every march from 
Fort Hertz, and I spent a restless week-end 
deciding whether to continue up the main valley 
(the Adung) or to branch off up the Seinghku ; 
however, being stuck here for four days before 
anything at all happened, I had plenty of time 
to weigh the pros. and cons. Had the season 
been less advanced, I would have had no 
hesitation in continuing up the main valley, 
as originally intended; but the disastrous 
famine amongst the Mings and Tarons, combined 
with the lateness of the season, put a different 
:complexion on the problem. The difficulty 
was, of course, two-fold, the fundamental 
one of food and transport. There is no need 
to go over the whole ground ; it will be enough 
.to say that, broadly speaking, from this point on 
‘neither existed. Since leaving the safe anchorage 
of Fort Hertz, I had been wandering about 
the shifting sands which support, and anon 
engulf, human life in the jungle, anxious indeed 
to go ashore on to an uninhabited island which 
rose above the surge of the forest, but unable 
to do so unless I could establish a life line, 
however slender, between it and the mainland I 
had left behind. Under the conditions, the 
shorter the line the better, so I immediately 
turned my attention to the Seinghku. 

This valley is about fifty miles long, and at 
its head is the Diphuk La, 14,300 feet, & pass 
which leads directly to the Lohit river, in eastern 
Tibet, thus crossing the main Irrawaddy- 
Brahmaputra divide. Peaks of 17,000 to 18,000 
feet block all exit from the valley except at this 
one weak link in the chain, and though none of 
these are covered with perpetual snow, numerous 
snow beds testify to the existence of glaciers at 
no very remote date. A little further to the 
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A RRIVED at the mouth of the Seinghku 


January 1, 1927. f 
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north are several snow-peaks upwards of 
19,000 feet high, so that could I establish a 
camp well up the valley, I should have no 
difficulty in reaching my goal. 

However the immediate obstacles were un- 
doubtedly alarming; and when four days had 
passed without sight or news of a single coolie, 
I began seriously to consider the advisabliity 
of establishing my base camp at the Seinghku- 
Adung confluence. However, on reflection, 
I decided that a worse site, imprisoned in the 
jungle, at a feverishly low altitude, could hardly 
be devised ; and that despite the time it would 
take to move up the valley, horse, foot and ; 
it would still be better to be a little late, and 
make a dump at about 7,000 feet, rather than 
hold on to a position which was weak from every 
point of view. Besides, from the higher camp, 
even in the event of a complete collapse of 
the supply and transport arrangements, it would 


still be possible to make daily excursions, | 
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The four days, May 9-12, 1926, were devated 
to local excursions, but I found myself badly 
cramped. There was no way of crossing the 
Adung, and although there was a bridge over the 
Seinghku, just above the confluence, it led 
nowhere except back to the path we had come 
by ; I might add that this bridge was peculiarly 
nerve-splitting. There remained the right bank 
of the Adung, which I followed up for a mile, till 
checkmated by a big torrent, and the left 
bank of the Seinghku. Several attempts to 
scale the cliffs which formed the apex of the 
wedge between the two rivers proved completely 
abortive. 

A short distance up the Adung, I came upon 
a delicious sight. At one point a large Alder 
growing on the edge of the jungle, leaned over 
till its broad crown shadowed the middle of the 
river, where it interlocked with the branches of 
another tree leaning from the opposite bank 
(Fig. 68). Immediately above and below this span 
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FIG. 65.—INDO-MALAYAN JUNGLE TREE FERNS AND RHAPHIDOPHOBA. 


and with a handful of coolies I could establish 
and ration, a small mountain camp. I therefore 
decided to wait and see. 

When I turned in, on the night of our arrival 
at the confluence, the wedge of sky to the south, 
framed between the cliffs of the Nam Tamai, 
was beautifully inlaid with stars, the red tail- 
light of Scorpio glowing in the very centre, 
A few hours later, I awoke, dreaming that 
someone had summoned the local fire brigade ; 
a stream of water was playing on my head, 
and a syncopated dripping noise told of other 
streams directed elsewhere. I soon found 
that the hut was not really on fire, but that the 
roof was uncommonly well ventilated, and it 
was raining very heavily outside; after a brief 
spell of aquatic sports, directed to protecting 
my scattered belongings, I returned to bed. 
Next day temporary repairs were effected, 
the thick jungle which threatened to overwhelm 


the hut, cut back, and the starving coolies 
dismissed. 


arch, the river frothed amongst the rocks, which 
showed their teeth in a grim grin, but beneath the 
arch it was sleek and smooth, of a deep jade green. 
From either tree trunk spouted a fountain of 
Rhododendron blossom, the one pearl-white, 
the other blush, converting the arch into 8 
natural pergola, and from time to time & pink 
or white corolla fluttered down like a wounded 
butterfly and swam away in the smooth stream. 
This was R. dendricola, the commonest species 
hereabouts, and, indeed, almost the only von 
The flowers may be quite white, or definitely 
flushed pink ; I am inclined to think that me 
change colour with age, opening pink sate 
gradually fading to white ; the buds are definitely 
pink. But it is certainly a variable Be ea: 
Across the Adung, I noticed a large, W R 
flowered species which might have been a 
Nuttallii, and near by was an epiphytic wart 
with cream trumpet flowers, possibly ft. -— 
housiae. It may be noted that in the low: 
jungle, where Rhododendrons occur at e&t 
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EUCRYPHIA PINNATIFOLIA. 
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are always scattered, and merely an 
Sant in tbe vegetation, being generally 
epiphytie. With the exception of R. indicum, 
the only series represented is ‘ Maddeni. 
Eyen when we came to the next tier, with a 


wg 


FIG, 66.—LOWLAND RIVER SCENE; HEAD- . 
WATERS OF THE IRRAWADDY. 


e 


much more varied representation, the species 
remain scattered, never forming solid colonies, 
nor even a considerable proportion of the forest. 
Their removal would little affect the appearance 
of the vegetation, though here we find species of 


ZIG. 67.~QaPT F. KINGDON WARD'S HEAD 
. COOLIE A MING OF THB NAM TAMAL. 


7 a Irroraturi,’ and ‘Stamineum ? series-— 
moderate sized trees—besides epiphytes of 
the ‘Maddeni’ and ‘ Vacciicides” type. It 
18 not till we reach the temperate rain forest 
co to 0,000 feet, with ite big-leafed tree 

randes,’ that we find Rhododendrons growing 
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in a solid phalanx. Here they are no longer 
incidental, but dominant, and from this point 
upwards, their proportion is continually increas- 
ing, till finally, in the alpine region, they are often 
the only woody plants. Here and there, amongst 
the rocks, grew clumps of gaudy purple Impat- 
lens, & genus represented in this country by a 
large assortment of species. But so dark and 
damp was the jungle that hardly anything but 
Ferns and Moss could grow there; it was only 
in the river bed, or by the path, or on the edge 
of cultivation that one saw flowers. 

Ferns in particular were extraordinarily 
abundant and varied, of all sizes and shapes, 
from the delicate filmy Ferns to the lean 
birds’ nest Ferns, with fronds three feet long, 
and the much bigger Tree Ferns. They grew 
on the trees and on the cliffs, on the ground, 


`” FIG. 68.—NATURAL PERGOLA OVER THE ADUNG RIVER; RHOD ODENDRON 
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happened a few months later. We had fine 
days and drizzling days, the | temperature 
on one occasion (May 9) rising to 80° in the shade, 
the lowest temperature recorded being 54 
the same morning. P 

At last, on May 13, fifteen coolies from the 
Adung valley arrived, and I dispatched them 
up the Seinghku with stores and rations. They 
returned the following morning, and made a 
second trip, and on the 15th I was able to start 
myself with the remaining kit. 

To begin with, the path kept close to the 
river, and presented no difficulty; but as the 
gradient increased, we had to climb cliffs, 


-= em 


ascending and descending by improvised ladders, 
or hauling ourselves up by means of roots 
and cables. Finally we reached a tiny meadow, 
with a cultivated terrace above. 


One sensed 


- DENDRICOLA AS AN EPIPHYTE. 


and even amongst the raw boulders in the river 
hed. Most of them are provided with distinct 
drip tips, or else are so finely subdivided that 
they shed water as hair does. Amongst numer- 
ous climbing plants I noticed species of Ficus, 
Smilax, Vitis, Schizandra and Akebia. 

Birds were fairly plentiful, and several, 
including a plump grey-backed finch were 
constant visitors. Insect life abounded, and 
I caught a specimen of the ridiculous, long- 
necked Apoderus, besides many other interesting 
beetles. Less amusing were the blood-sucking 
insects which took an interest in us. Sa 

Cooped up at the bottom of the valley, we 
certainly saw life here. One hot afternoon 
we were treated to a severe earth tremor, 
and the hut rocked till I thought it must inev- 
itably collapse over my head—as actually 


E Be 
a village here, aid the place had a solemn 
name ; actually there were three widely scattered 
huts, with an effective population of two, the 
remaining half-dozen being old women and small 
children. 

Two temporary shelters had been built for 
me, in one of which I put my boxes, while the 
men lived in the other; I pitched a tent for 
myself. The coolies, who had done three 
days’ work, had now to disperse, being without 
food ; and once more I was called upon to endure 
a delay which, with each successive advance, 
became longer. Altogether, we spent six days 
(May 16-22) here, while my log hut was being 
built at the Tibetan village a few miles up: the 
valley. The altitude of this camp was about 
5,000 feet, and the mountains were éverywhere 
clothed with thick forests. F. Kingdon Ward. 


. FERRER’S: PLANTS AT EXBURY. - 


aE recent publication of Mr. Euan Cox’s 

boat on “Parrer’s Last Expedition suggests to 
me that ft might be interesting to your readers 
to have the following account of the plants from 
that expedition raised at Gunnersbury and now 
growing at Exbury and elsewhere. 
- This was the first time that I had anything 
to do with the raising of plants from Chinese 
seeds and, although the largest amount of seeds 
cad to any one individual came to me, I did 
not’ realise the difficulty of getting certain 
kins to germinate and distributed seeds widely 
to; various friends, many of whom were also 
uneware of the difficulties of raising Magnolias, 
for instance, from imported seeds. It must 
also be remembered that Exbury is a new garden 
and there is no place there for growing alpines 
or ‘Similar plants which cannot look after them- 
selves, and for this reason the majority of those 
rig are hard wood shrubs. 

Since Farrer’s last expedition many seeds have 
come to Exbury but I shall always feel a par- 
ticular affection for the results of this one, 
which ended so disastrously, and whenever I 
look at the numerous plants raised from it— 
now growing so well and giving so much 
pleasure, I regret that Farrer did not survive 
to receive our thanks and see the results of 
his toil. 

The numbers preceding the names are 
Farrer’s. 

$01.—Rhododendron Mackenzianum.—Killed 
in the open at Exbury ; 8 feet high in greenhouse. 
A plant 6 feet high, taken out to New Zealand 
by Mr. Edgar Stead, was bent over in the case 
and; sprouted throughout its length during the 
voyage. It bloomed this spring (October), 
but. “the two mauve, sweetly-scented flowers 
were slightly malformed.” 

81].—R. araiophyllum.—Killed in the open, 
2 feet high in the greenhouse. 

812.—R. tanastylum.—1-1} foot in the open, 
4 feet in the greenhouse. Like many of the ‘ Irror- 
atums,’ this plant seems to get hardier with age, 
ahd 18° of frost last year left it untouched, 
perbape because it was sprinkled with snow. 

818.—R. cerinum.—1 foot 10 inches high in 
the greenhouse. Attractive Buttercup - yellow 
flowers indoors ; àa plant in the open bas not yet 
flowered. 

814.—R. heptamerum.—1} foot high in the 
open. 7 
81§.—R. aemulorum.—2 feet high in the open. 

823.—Primula limnoica.—This Primula fiour- 
ishes at Exbury and is one of the most attractive 
grown there ; it is of a very attractive lavender- 
blue colour and of considerably more graceful 
shape than. P. cashmeriana. It seems quite 
perennial amd seeds freely and has been dis- 
tributed to many friends who have admired 
it; fully open at the end of March or early April. 
- $25.—Rhodoleia Championii.—OQOne plant 
against: a wall has survived some five winters 
and is 4 feet high. Other plants in the wood 
all succumbed in 1923 and 1924; 6-9 feet high 
in the greenhouse. At Lanarth there is a good 
plant growing in the open, 4 feet high by 4 feet 
wide. . 

839.—Gordonia axillaris.—All plants in the 
open were killed. Plant in the greenhouse 12 feet 
high. At Lanarth there isa good plant growing 
in the open, 5 feet high by 4 feet wide. 

§42.—Rhododendron bullatum.—Some half-a- 
dozen plants have survived in the open at 
Exbury, but are only 1 foot 3 inches high; 4 
feet high in the greenhouse, where it blooms 
freety, producing large, sweetly-scented white 
flowers. 

863.—R. arizelum.—2 feet 6 inches high in 
open. | 

867._Jasminum pubigerum.—A bush, 6 feet 
10 inches high in the open, with scentless, small, 
yellow flowers. Fruits freely at Exbury. 

869.—Pieris sp.—3 feet high. 

871 and 1,015.—Clematis Spooneri (?).— 
Some 8 feet high, against a wall, and then a 
tangled mass. Attractive flowers similar to, 
but larger and of more substance, also of a more 
ivory-white colour, than those of C. montana. 

872.—Rhododendron sidereum.—1} feet high 
in the open. - | bet 

873.—aff. R. basilicum.—2 feet high in the 
open. Fine foliage. 
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874.—R. fulvum.—2 feet 9 inches in ‘open. 
875.—R. desquamatum.—6 feet 6 inohes high 
in the open. Flowered in a greenhouse at Titten- 


hurst in April, 1925, where I saw some flowers . 
considerably larger than those of Augustinii, © 


of a good bluish-mauve. Most attractive. 


876.—R. oulotrichum.—2 feet 3 inches high - 


in the open. 

877.—R. phoénicodum.—l foot high in the 
open. Good scarlet flower. Rather difficult. 
Similar to R. euchaites. 

878 and 1,065.—R. plebeium.—3 to 4 feet 
high in the open. Flowers quite- attractive. 

887.—R. glischrum.—This was originally 
sent over as R. babrotrichum, but all the planta 
raised from seed of this number at Exbury and 


elsewhere (including Edinburgh) are R. glischrum - 


or very near it. Three feet high in the open. 
888.—R. sperabile.—2 feet high in the open. 
Good scarlet, but poor truss and not so fine as 


R. haematodes at Exbury, either in colour or 


form. 

891.—R. zaleucum.—2 to 3 feet high in the 
open. 

903.—Manglietia insignis.—This plant seems 
perfectly happy at Exbury. One in the open is 
6 feet 6 inches high, and another against a wall 
is 7 feet 6 inches high, while two plants in the 
greenhouse are each over 12 feet. high. 


909.—Morus indica.—13 feet high in-the open. 


918.—Rhododendron megacalyx.— 6 inches 
to 10 inches high in the open ; in the greenhouse 
2 to 3 feet high and flowers freely, having 
large, white, tubular, sweetly-scented flowers. 

026.—R. aiolosalpinx.—2 feet high in the open 
At Tittenhurst this flowered in a greenhouse ; 
cream with tinge of pink, pink spots. 

937.—R. caloxanthum.—1} foot high in the 
open. Has flowered in the greenhouse ; flowers 
similar to those of R. campylocarpum. 

952.—Philadelphus coronarius var. 
tosus.—8 feet BE: and flowers freely. 

953.—Rubus biflorus.—Good white-washed 
Bramble, 10 to 12 feet high. 

959.—Rhododendron sino-grande.—3 feet high 
in the open. Leaves 1$ foot by 8 inches. 

968.—Hypericum Hookerianum.—2 feet 6 
inches high in the open. 

975.—Rubus sp.—10 feet high in the open, 
but slightly tender and frequently gets cut back. 

976.—Saxifraga purpurascens.—9 inches high. 
Attractive, purple-leaved plant with magenta 
crimson blossoms. 

979.—Rhododendron, decorum form, near R. 
diaprepes.—4 feet 6 inches high in the open. 
Flowered in the open last year. : 

989.—Pyrus Vilmorini vel aff. (?).—This name 
was supplied by the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, but my specimen resembles P. 
Harroveana. 2 feet high. 

1011.—Magnolia rostrata.—6 feet 7 inches 
high in the open. Three plants were raised 
and one died, the second went to Cornwall. 
The plant at Exbury has been out three winters 
and seems to like its situation. It is a bushy 
plant with magnificent leaves as large as those 
of M. macrophylla, but so far it has shown no 
sign of flowering. 

1016.—Rodgersia aesculifolia.—Most attrac- 

tive. Sprays of pink flowers 4 feet high. Has 
been distributed freely from Exbury. 
_ 1022. — Rhododendron facetum. — 2 feet 9 
inches in the open, 5 feet high in the greenhouse. 
Some twenty plants ofthis are growing in the 
open at Exbury, and t cannot distinguish it 
from R. eriogynum, which is growing by it, from 
Forrest's seed. It has set flower buds this year 
in the greenhouse. 

1024.—R. scyphocalyx.—1l} foot high in the 
open. 

1030.—Berberis Wallichiana, D. C. var.— 
2 feet 6 inches high. 
` 1034.—Ilex odorata var.—Gets killed to the 
ground in hard winters, is now 6 inches high 
again in the open. At Caerhays there is a nice 
plant, 8 feet 4 inches high. 

1035.—Tripterygium Forrestii.—Some 3 to 

4 feet high in the open; in the greenhouse 
15 to 20 feet. Fruited last year. 
_ 1044. — Rhododendron crassum. — 6’ feet 6 
inches high in the greenhouse. At Lanarth there 
is a fine plant growing in the open, 6 feet by 5 
feet, which flowered freely last year, 
particularly fine ‘ Maddenii’ flowers. Neither in 
flower nor in foliage is this typical R. crassum ; 
it is a finer form in every respect. 
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| 1 1045.—R. calostrotum —lġ to 2 feet high in 


the open. What appears to be a natural 


„hybrid between this and Trichocladum. series 
‘has appeared amongst the plants raised from 


this batch of seed, some twenty to thirty plants 
growing much stronger, some 3 to 4 feet high. 
and with flowers of a pale straw colour. 
-1046.—R. myrtilloides.—1 foot high in the 
open. 
1089.—Spiraea bella—3 to 4 feet high. 
Not much value. 
1096.—Luculia Pinceana.—Killed in the open ; 
4 feet high in the greenhouse. 
1098.—Hedychium coccineum _ var.—Was 
gradually killed in the open; alive in a house. 
. 1122,—Lilium nepalense var. burmanicum.— 
Flowered in the greenhouse. 
1153.—Spiraea virgate.—l} to 2 feet high in 
the open. Very attractive, small leaves. Much 
admired and distributed freely. 
1191.—Gaultheria trichophylla.—6 inches high 
1} foot across. Very attractive, evergreen 
with blue berries. Fruits at Exbury. 
1238.—Buddleia Forrestii.—13 feet high and 
nearly as much through in the open: Not 
worth growing in this country, although it 
flowers at Exbury; dull cream with orange 
eyes, and sometimes tending towards lilac. 
1324.—Gaultheria laxiflora.—Sprays of leaves 
5 feet long; the black fruits set freely at Exbury. 
1325.—Cotoneaster aff. C. Franchetii.—!2 feet 
high at Exbury. Attractive in fruit. oo 
1399.—Berberis capillaris ( ?).—Fine autumn 
colouring; good fruit. 
1407.—Juniper, “ Coffin Tree.”—6 feet 3 
inches high; growing well. 
1408.—Quercus sp.—Is 
frost, but continues to grow, never theless. 
1415.—Embelia floribunda.—6 feet high in 
the greenhouse: 1} feet high against: a- walk 
1420.—Vaccinium Delavayi.—1 foot in height 
by 1l foot through. 
1428.—Araliad.—Three plants over 22 feet high 
at Exbury, some half-a-doZen others are ee; 
has not yet flowered. a : 
1433.—_Viburnum (?).—2 feet 6 inches high. 
1435.—Picea sp.—3 feet 2 inches high; 
owing well. 
E ade Persica.—12 feet by 12 att 
through. Has flowered but not fruited yet a 
Exbury. Retains its leaves until the new year. 
1444,.—R. Kyawi (?).—6 feet high in the ae 
house; killedinthe open. I have this Rhododen- 
dron growing side by side with R. prophantu® 
and cannot distinguish between them atban 
these two are quite distinct from F. 1022, 
facetum and eriogynum group. , fruits ; 
1446.—Callicarpa.—Attractıve violet tru ty 
may be a new species. $8 feet high in the gree ot 
house, nearly as tall against & wall, but has n A 
vet been out long enough to decide on its 
ness. Lionel de Rothschild. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Dutch Year Book*. 
Jaarboek 


THE 1927 edition of the Tuinbouw hich 
(Gardening Year-Book) is the oprah 
has been published, the first having proved vey 
successful. It is a useful little pubnea aa 
with plenty ‘of information in it of 6 kind w ae 
would not be easily accessible elsewhere— 
instance, the names, with Secretaries oe one 
of the bewilderin numero dita 
societies and federat On in which horticultura 
and land-workers of all kinds in Hollan 
enrolled. Mr. Ernst H. ; 
a very interesting article on thirty y i 
experience in horticultural exhibiting, 65 ee d 
articles are included on Fruit ATE tricht 
Packing, Vegetable Growing in the ™ae8 


District, Tomato Cultivation, etc. fruita and 


frequently cut by 


A list of German: importiduties C2, Maine to 
vegetables will no dou Lore Piren appears 


Dutch growers, and the list 

to be T agetive and clearly set out. T 

section on : Dutch horticultural E j 

a revelation of the excellent work. w ren 

being done in this way, which migh ea 

to shame many larger and. wealthier coun 
Holland, N.V. _ Uit 

ce 


® Tuinbouw Jaarboek, 1927, Assen, . ; 
gevers-Mij. v/h Firma W. v. Gorcom. Price (not stated) 
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= Boulton 68 Paul for Modern 
G lasshouses 


TAT Ji 


ë a 
to destroy weeds ` 
is with an_effcient 
weedkiller. | : 


It not only saves back-ache, time ` 
- and money, but it gives a sure 
result and keeps the ground 
surface in good condition — 


COOPERS 
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AT A DILUTION OF 1 PART 
TO 100 PARTS OF WATER. 


(“Highly commended” by the 
R.H.S. after practical tests.) 


Pint 1/9 Quart 3l- 4 gall, AP i 
Z gall. 9i- 2 galls. 17|- 5 gulls. 36/6 


POPCCEESERAHEREFESESOSEOCEDS 


You should write for leaflet “The 
Weed Problem Solved"—sent post free 
to all applicants 


COOPER, McDOUGALL 
& ROBERTSON, Ltd., 


6! Clanbary Mouse, 
BERKHAMSTED, Herts. — 


and craftsmanship associated with 
all their products. Let Boulton & 
Paul undertake your Horticultural 
Work, and you will be sure of right 
design and workmanship. 


~~ 


But & Paul Conservatories 

and Greenhouses can be seen all 
over the British Isles, and after 
very many years’ wear they still 
bear that mark of quality, design 


The service of an expert staff of 

designers is always at the dis- 
posal of clients, and we are ready to 
7 advise on any subject given. A 
- representative will be sent by 
appointment to consult and pre- 
‘ pare schemes for any kind of Horti- 


KNAP HILL NURSERY 


WOKING, SURREY. 


(Late Anthony Waterer) 
The Executors of the late 


: cultural work. 2-Light Frame, 8ft. long by 6ft. wide , 
ight Fre at one by 9 wie AE HOSEA WATERER 

toon on fg atone SEEEN a me | Mn teem ene 

: : sci HARDY | | 


Examples of B. & P. Garden Frames, Greenhouses, Motor 
Houses, Shelters, Poultry Houses and Kennels 
at our London Office and S 
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RHODODENDRONS 


for general purposes. 


Without doubt the finest stock in the trade- 
Named varieties, 2 to 6 and 8 ft. 


AZALEAS in great variety, 2 to 5 ft. 
HARDY HEATHS, in variety 
GOLDEN YEWS 


LONDON OFFICE. I35-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC Ae e eee au ares aa 
Telegrams: Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent PRIVET, pach and oval-leaved. 
QUICK and HORNBEAM, for Hedges, 
BLACK CURRANT STANDARD TREES 
in great variety, consisting of 


8 the moat profitable crop for large or small 
aia EDINA is the best for sturdy growth, 

est and largest fruit, best selling, heavy and 
regular cropping, and most resistant to big 
bud. F or over 25 years my stock has always 

and is entirely free from big bud. 
Raised and now Offered by : 

= THOMAS A. SCARLETT 
rt Market St, Edinburgh. (Estab. 1841). 

xtra fine selected 3-year-old bushes at the 
moderate price of 25 or more, 2d. each; 100 or 
ee 14/- per 100 ; 1,000 or more, £6 per 1,000, 
i on rail, 4/~ for 12 ege. paid. i 
yellow, green, and red, fine bushes, 8/— per doz., 
ackages free. Prices of Scotch-grown Seed 
$ toes, „t on application. Sample cwt 

naul, 14” to 24”, 20/6, sacks included. 


DOBBIE’S 


Scotch-Grown Roses 


Special Offer to readers of Gardeners’ Chronicle 
13/- per dozen, carriage paid 
These succeed where others fail 
Send at once for a Catalogue 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD. 
Nurserymen EDINBURGH. 


LIMES, NORWAY MAPLES, ELMS, Etc. Etc. 
EVERGREEN & DECIDUOUS SHRUBS, vis. 


Box, green and iegated, 3 to 8 ft. 
agit per yea 
» Variegated and green 
varieties, 2 to 6 ft. 
Thuiopsis borealis, 10 to 12 ft. _ 
Cupressus. Lawsoniana, 12 to 14 ft. 
Cedrus atlantica eee fine, 14 to 16 f$. 


Lilacs, Vi ums, 
and a good general nursery stook. 
Catalogues ready. 


Inspection invited when it will be found 


well worth a visit. 


x. = THE 


Seed Trays 
of distinction 


. “the best on the market.” 
Quality tells in the long ru 
tragts for upwards of half 


Please quote reference H.D. 


GEORGE MONRO LIMITED 


Sundries Department 
4 Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2 


CLIBRANS’, 


CLEARANCE | 
OFFER 


| 


YOUR opportunity | 


| 

} 

? 

i 

H Ornamental & Forest Trees 
j hru 
H 

i 

H 

3 

H 

i 

i 

3 

} 


Hedge Plants :: S bs 
Climbers :: Rhododendrons 
Roses ag s? Fruits 
Fruit Trees in Pots :: Hardy 3 

Herbaceous 
Hydrangea, etc. 


Carnations 
Plants 


HIGHEST QUALITY STOCK 
Send a post card TO-DAY for your copy FREE 


| CLIBRANS, LTD, 


The King ’s Nurserymen 


RINCHAM. 


enaqeseqoaadse canes sees Stee PY TI ikaka 


| 
AL 
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ORCHIDS. 


ewn and cheap: aiso 


Many Rare and Choice Varieties, 
STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 
Exetic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 
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he G.M.L. mark of seed trays has established something 

of a reputation within the last few years. They are specially 

imported Redwood, cut by mills who put defective boards 
in the furnace. The trays are made up in the same careful fashion 
as the Monro Tomato Box, and share with this the reputation of 
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„present. season. 


Stock is on hand at Walt 


Ose 


n, even in Seed Trays, and we have con- 
-a-million sets—say 3,850 gross—for the 


ham Cross and open te inspection. We 
tion to execute.orders as soon as received, and before 


‘the Tomato season-work is needed for the factory plant. 
Particulars of ‘standard sizes and -prices as follows :— 


Inside Dimensiens. 
14x84 X2 
14X84 X2} ... 
14X84 X3 i 


Carriage forward. 
‘We shall be happy to quote prices, carriage paid, by rail or road, 


ses 15/- 19/- 
ww 16/9 20/9 
18/9 22/9 


on receipt of particulars as to quantity, this having an important | 


bearing on the rates. 


. Lowest Rates by rail are in force for a 2-to 
trays travel much better in whole truck-loads, of course, 
as this saves handling and mixing with other consignments. 

It should be noted that the dimensions quoted are inside measurements. 
inch to the length and half-an-inch to the breadth to arrive at 
quoted in the trade. In additions to trays of these dimensio 
on hand of other sizes up to 4} in. deep, 


trays. By rail the made-up 


at proportionate prices. 


THE GARDENER’S | 
YEAR BOOK, 1927 


Edited by. a Fellow of the 

Royal Horticultural Society, 
who is indebted to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the R.H.S. and 


many eminent Horticulturists 


and Scientists for assistance. | 


e. 
T'is New Annual Reference 
Book will supply a long- 


_ felt want—In addition to being 
~ a veritable mine of useful — 
information, it will provide an 


Up-to-date Record of Horti- 
cultural. Matters with numerous 
Articles by Specialists. i 


ILLUSTRATED 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD. 


14 Henrerra Street W.C. 2. 


n lot of sets or a truck-load of made-up 


Add one 
15 in. X 9 in., commonly 
ns, a large stock 18 


up to 1]} in. wide, and up to 17 in. long, 


Spring Planting 
ensures Success 
AUSTRIAN PINES 2to3 ft. ... 20/- doz. 
DOUGLAS FIR ... :3to4 ft. ... 15/- doz. 
SCOTS FIR. ... 2 to 24 ft. ..- 15/ doz. 


Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


SSS f 
Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Frait Trees, 


Roses, Ornamental Trees, Gt» Ge. 
i Post free on request. 


l a, 
THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—— NURSERIES LIMITED —— 
Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 


AUSTIN’S iste tor: 
SCOTCH crops. All the best varieties yne 


i TT 
SEED ‘Asbleal, Duke of York, Sharpe's 
Express, Witch Hill Barly, S 
P OTATOES Arran Comrade, British : 
Great Scot, King George ct 
ance, Arran Chief, ‘Kerr's Pink, King thle Epicure, 
Tinwald Perfestion, Artan Council, Di i Roderick Dhu 


Bishop, Field Marshal, Golden , 


atalogues free. 
AU STIN g McASLAN 


The Premier Scottish Seedsmen GoW, c. 


89 MITCHELL STREET, GLAS s 


UAE i 


’ kad 3 
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ECONOMIC PLANTS OF THE BAY 
ISLANDS (HONDURAS). — 


(Continued from p. 118). 


VEGETABLES. 
CASSAVA. 


THE root of the Cassava plant, or Yuca 
(Manihot sp.), family Euphorbiaceae, is one of the 
most important articles of food in the’ Bay 
Islands. This plant reaches a height of five 
to eight feet, and it has a woody, knotty stem 
of greenish or red colour, surmounted by 
Imate leaves consisting of five or seven leaflets. 

The Cassava is a native of tropical America 
and its home is said to be in Brazil, but it 
was taken from the latter country to other parts 
of the tropics, and it is now extensively cultivated 
in Africa. This plant prefers sandy soil, rich in 
humus, and grows from sea-level to an altitude 
of 4,000 feet (say, 1,200m.) ; it may even prosper 
in higher i a but in them its roots are of 
inferior quality. This Cassava is propagated 
by cutting the stem in lengths of about half-a- 
foot each and sticking these in the ground 


about five feet apart. It takes nearly a year 
from the time of planting to. complete maturity,- 


By removing the young flowers, the roots are 
encouraged to grow to a larger size and become 
richer in starch..When taken from the ground the 
tubers soon deteriorate, but in the soil they will 
keep well for a year or even more after maturity. 

There are many varieties of Cassava producing 
roots of white, yellow or reddish colour, and these 
again differ in size, shape and taste. Common 
distinction is made only between Sweet and 
Bitter Cassava. The Sweet. Cassava (M. pal- 
mata Aipi) is generally eaten as a vegetable, 
but occasionally it is grated and baked in thin, 
small, circular loaves or cakes, called locally 
Cassava bread or bammies. es 

The Bitter Cassava (M. utilissima) is the staple 
food of the Caribs, but is not cultivated at all 
by the other inhabitants of the Bay Islands. 
It yields more tubers than Sweet Cassava, 
and these are made into bread and starch, 
after squeezing out the milky juice which 
contains hydrocyanic or prussic acid.. The 
Caribs make use of this juice in cookery, expelling 
its poisonous qualities by heat. 

| YAm. ee 3 

Another very important foodstuff of the Bay 
Islands is the Yam, Name or Yame, the starchy 
tuberous root of various species of Dioscorea. 
This plant is said to be of African origin, intro- 
duced into the New World by negro slaves. 
Nevertheless, wild species of Yams are found in 
the neighbouring mainland of Central America, 
and also in other parts of the lowlands of tropical 
America. In the Bay Islands they replace the 
Potato to some extent, but the flesh even of the 
better varieties is coarser and less palatable. 
The Ladinos do not cultivate this plant. ` 

The tubers are produced in the ground at 
the end of a long, slender, climbing vine and 
reach a weight up to thirty pounds (13.6 kg.) 
and more. The planting of the Yam is carried 
out in the following manner. The tuber is 
cut off close to the top so that a small part 
is left attached to the vine. This cut-off part 
18 then por back into the ground, covered with 
soil, and after three to four months a new Yam, 
known as the head (cabeza, cabo) is formed. 
The latter is nevet eaten, but ít is cut up in 
several pieces, taking care that each one of 
these divisions is provided with an eye. These 
parts are then planted in the ground and from 
them new plante will grow. ` 

There are many varieties of Yams, of which the 
following are the more common : 

The White Yam (D. alata), which is the most 
common variety of all; this has a square 
stem and large, heart-shaped, opposite leaves. 
The Negro Yam (D. alata var. or D. sativa), 
8 also white, but it has a round stem with very 
a prickles on the lower part, and it has 
leart-shaped, alternate leaves. The tuber is 
somewhat brittle and it does not keep so long 
as does the White Yam after being dug up. 

e Yellow Yam, also called ‘Guinea, Afoo, 
and Afou Yam (D. aculeata) has also a round 
stem with small prickles, and its leaves may be 
either alternate or opposite. Ite yellow tubers 


are highly esteemed. These three varieties 
have very large tubers and heart-shaped leaves. 

The Indian Yam, known. also locally by the 
Jamaican name of Yampee, Spanish Yampa 
(D. trifida), has ite leaf divided into three 
leaflets and bears much smaller, round tubers, 
of very good quality. Two varieties of this are 
found in the Bay Islands, one bearing white 
tubers and the other purple ; the latter is by far 
the more common. _ 


Eppo AND SWEET Poraro. 


Another important vegetable is furnished by 
the tubers of several plants known locally by 
the Jamaican name of Coco (Xanthosoma sp. 
and Colocasis sp.), and in other parts of the 
British West Indies as Eddo and Tania. This 
is the Elephant’s Ear of the North Americans. 
There are many Jocal names in Spanish America, 
and in Honduras they are called Yautia and 
Malanga. The planta belong to the genera Xan- 
thosoma and Colocasia, which are of similar 
appearance and habit, and few travellers have 
disinguished between them. The former has the 


low altitudes; in Central America it does not 
do well at an elevation above 3,500 feet (say, 
1,000m.). The Sweet Potato is a vine with 
a trailing stem and purple flowers. As it creeps 
along it sends down roots from every node 
resting on the ground, and from these roots 
develop numerous tubers—the edible part 
of the plant. Edouard Conzemius, 33, Boulevard 
des Batignolles, Paris. 
(To be continued.) 


THE DUTCH ELM DISEASE. 


_ Dusine the past few years a serious disease 
of the Elm has appeared in several countries in 
North-west Europe, and in order to prevent 
the spread of this disease into England, the 
Ministry of Agriculture has recently issued an. 
Order prohibiting the importation of Elms from 
Europe into this country. 
The disease was first observed in Holland in 
September, 1919, at Tilburg in North Brabant, 


PIG. 69.— TRANSVERSE SECTION OF TRUNK OF A DISEASED ELM. 


leaves hastate, that is, the basal lobes are not 
connected behind the insertion of the stalk, 
as in Colocasia. 

There are, locally, two varieties of Xantho- 
soma, one with green and the other with 
purplish stems; the former has white 
tubers, while those of the latter are reddish 
in colour. There is also a slight difference 
in taste. The large, arrow-shaped leaves 
may be eaten as Spinach when still young 
and tender. This vegetable may be grown 
from sea level to an altitude of 5,000 feet (say 
1,500m.), but the best qualities are grown in the 
lowlands. Propagation is similar to that of the 
Yam. , epee 
The genus Colocasia is represented only by 
a single species, and this is not much cultivated ; 
it is the plant called Taro in the Pacific Islands 
where it is the staple food. . > > = 

The Sweet Potato, the Camote of the Hon- 
duraneans (Ipomoea Batatas), is also an import- 
ant article of diet in the Bay Islands. It is 
apparently indigenous of both hemispheres 
and is cultivated in tropieal and semi-tropical 
countries. -It prdspers’ best in‘ mdist soil in 


and has steadily spread, until at present it is 
found all over that country. It was recorded 
over the whole of Belgium in 1921, and in the 
same year in France, north of the Seine. In 
1924, it was found in Germany, in Rhineland, 
Westphalia, Bremen, Nurenburg, Potsdam and 
Bonn, and at Aix la Chapelle in 1925. Diseased 
Elms, showing exactly the same symptoms 
as those of the Dutch Elm disease were observed 
in 1926, in Oslo and in a considerable number of 
localities in eastern Norway, and it.is probable 
that the disease first appeared in that country 
in 1920. The disease has not yet been observed 
in Sweden or Denmark. It has not been found 
in the United States. 

Very extensive damage has been caused by 
the disease in Holland, where Elms are found 
frequently throughout the country. In some 
towns, where these trees had been planted 
along the road sides, the destruction has been 
very great, and hardly a healthy tree now 
remains. Several accounts of the disease have 
appeared in Germany, and recently it has 


attracted considerable attention in Norway, 


where a description of the disease and ite occur. 
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ence in the country has recently been published 
in one of the daily papers at Oslo. 

. When trees are attacked, a mass of dry twigs 
and leaves appear in the crown, while the sur- 
rounding parts are yet green. The disease then 
gradually spreads over the whole tree and kills 
it. In young trees, from fifteen to twenty years 
old, the process usually takes a few weeks, 
but in Some cases trees may lose their healthy 
appearance in three days, and the leaves may 
fall in the course of a week, leaving the tree 
quite bare. In trees from sixty to eighty years 
of age the disease spreads more slowly, and death 
may only take place after the lapse of several 
years. Such trees bud each year, but the leaf 
mass.is thin and the leaves soon fall. Trees 
in which the twigs dry up early in the summer 
may ‘produce fresh shoots, but these, in turn, 
wither.’ In winter, diseased trees can be recog- 
nised by the curved ends of the small twigs in 
the’ crown. l 

The disease has been found in the nursery 
where trees of four years and older are attacked. 
Yo plants produced by layering have not 
been found infected. 

In cross section diseased twigs and branches 

. show a ring of brown spots just inside the bark 
(Fig. 69). These are usually in the outermost 
annual ring, but in some cases may be found in 

, the second and third ring from the outside. 
In severely diseased trees, every branch from the 
thickest to the smallest shows the discoloration 
of the wood and, in many cases, this may also 
be seen in the roots. e bark of such trees 
is almost always riddled by the burrows of 
bark-beetles. 

Almost all species of Ulmus appear to be 
attacked. The disease has been found on 
Ulmus campestris latifolia, U. c. suberosa, 
U. monumentalis, U. hollandica, U. nitens var. 
Ruepellii, U. americana and U. montana. U. 
vegeta is said to be not attacked in Holland. 

tp to the present the cause of the disease 
has not been definitely determined. No fungal 
hyphae can be found in the diseased branches, 
the discoloration being due to the deposition 
of a dark brown granular substance in the vessels 
of the wood. Some investigators in Holland 
believe the disease to be due to the fungus 
Graphium ulmi, which has been obtained along 
with several other organisms from the diseased 


branches. Infection experiments with this 
fungus have, however, all given negative 
results. 


It has also been suggested that the disease 
is due to physiological causes, especially the 
dry summer of 1921, and the: cold winter of. 
1923-4, but as the disease is still spreading, 
this explanation seems inadequate. Recently. 


‘ Brussoff, working in Germany, has stated that - 


the disease is due to a bacterium, Micrococcus 
ulmi, which he has isolated from diseased trees. 
He states that he has carried out successful 
infection experiments with this organism on 
healthy Elm trees. Within the last year he has 
stated that the disease also attacks species of 
Acer, Tilia, Populus and Fagus, but he has not 
performed infection experiments on these ‘trees. 
Although Brussoff’s work does not appear to be 
altogether satisfactory, and requires confirma- 
tion, it is, up to the present, the best explana- 
tion that has been given. 


_As the disease is wide-spread in the four 


continental countries nearest to Britain, it is 

sible that, in spite of the prohibition of the 
importation of Elms, the disease may appear in 
this country. Any suspicious cases should, 
therefore, be at once submitted to mycological 
examination, so that, if the disease proves 
ta be present, steps may be immediately taken 
to prevent its spread. Owing to its nature 
the disease is not one that can be easily identified 
and its presence can only be determined with 
certainty by a complete and thorough examina- 
tion of the suspected tree. 

In view of its very serious nature the Dutch 
authorities are now undertaking an extensive 
investigation of the disease in all its. aspects. 
The block from which the illustration shown in 
Fig. 69 is taken has been kindly supplied .by 
Misa Dina Spierenburg of the Dutch Phyto- 
pathological Service who has already published 
the results of -an important investigation into 
the disease. .Malcolm Wilson, Mycological 
Department, University of Edinburgh. - 
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PRIMULAS AT FOREST HILL. 


In winter, when the out-door garden is drab 
and uninviting, a warm greenhouse or conserva- 
tory 18 a great asset, for such a house enables 
the owner to enjoy the beauty of flowering and 
foliage plants at a time when they are most 
appreciated. Probably the two most popular 
indoor winter-flowering plants in private gardens 
are Primulas and Cyclamens, for they are 
serviceable, easily grown and most attractive ; 
of the two the Primula is supreme. 

Messrs. James Carter and Co. have long 
specialised in these beautiful flowers, and they 


grow large batches of all the best varieties . 


at their nursery at Forest Hill for the special 
purpose of seed-production. 

The Chinese Primula may be used for many 
purposes, and the modern varieties reach a 
high standard of perfection. There is a feeling 
of delight in entering a glasshouse filled with 
bright plants, such as Primulas, in winter, 
for, apart from the interest of the plantes them- 
selves, there is pleasure in the genial atmosphere 
and even in the smell of the house, for few flowers 
are without perfume, and even many foliage 
plants emit a pleasant odour; those who know 
the Temperate House at Kew Gardens will 
remember the peculiar fragrance which always 
seems to pervade the place, said to be due to 
the roots of the Acacias grown there. 

In the old days Mimulus moschata, the Musk, 
filled the greenhouse with its fragrance, 
summer and winter, but this plant has lost 
its sweet perfume and the Musk-laden atmos- 
phere of our plant houses remains only a memory. 
This is a distinct loss, but modern gardeners 
have their compensations in the greater wealth 
of beautiful flowering plants for indoor cultiva- 
tion in winter, and vastly improved varieties 
and types over those of old times. The .evolu- 
tion of the stellata type of Primula marked an 
advance so great that the Star Primulas are 
preferred by many, because of their lightness 
and better adaptability for association with 
other subjects than the giant forms. 

Those who wish to see Primulas growing to 

rfection should visit Messrs. Carter’s Forest 

ill Nursery in the near future, for the plants 
have never been more beautiful than they are 

.. this season, indeed, so good were they, we asked 


the manager to give us some details of their | 


cultivation. He informed us that the seeds 

+. were sown at the end of May and germinated 
in. a temperature of about 50°. The seedlings 

` were pricked out into boxes and when they 
were of a suitable size, transferred to sixt}-sized 
pots and kept m cold frames until October. 
From that date they were potted into forty- 
eight-sized pots and taken into the glasshouses, 
which were kept quite cool. As the plants 
require very careful watering at all stages 
of their growth, plenty of drainage is necessary, 
and very porous soil should be used. The 
compost employed at Forest Hill consisted of 
three parts loam and one part leaf-mould, 
mixed with a liberal quantity of old mortar 
rubble, some sand and rotted manure. If 
the plants are grown well and kept perfectly 
hardy they are not likely to be attacked by 
insect peste, but fly is sometimes troublesome 
and if this oppona the houses should be lightly 
fumigated, ALL being employed at Forest 
Hill for the purpose. 

As Messrs. Carter’s plants are grown for seed 
production, they are not required to flower 
until the turn of the year, when the days become 
brighter and the conditions generally more 
suited to seed-production than in mid- 
winter. If, however, the plants are required 
to bloom early, say from November onwards, 
the seeds should be sown in March and the plants 
grown on in slightly more heat during October 
and November. As the latest batches will 
carry on the succession of blooming until April 
it 18 an easy matter to have these Primulas 
in bloom for six months of the year. 

With regard to varieties, it is very di 
to state which would be awarded he Pa 
but, in our opinion, it would rest between 
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Stellata White and Prin oh: 
an old, but still dnsurpaased ee 3 
the largest flowers of its family ar elise 
coral-pink colour set off by beautiful, light = 
foliage, and borne in big trusses on strong 
stems ; some of the individual flowers meses 
so much as two-and-a-half inches across. The 
Duchess, which is one of the most distinct 
of all Primulas, is represented at Forest Hill 
by an improved strain with very big flowers. 
It was interesting to note that of the many 
dozens of this variety every specimen appeared 
to be an exact counterpart of the others, and all 
were of perfectly compact habit. The Duchess 
ori y crossed with Stellata White, gave 
the well-known Fairy Queen, which in turn 
produced a beautiful pink form known as 
Fairy Queen Pink. 

It is interesting to notice the difference in 
the type of foliage to be found in these Primulas. 
Elaine is a Fern-leaved variety, but most of 
them have palmate foliage. There are other 
differences: certain sorta develop several 
secondary shoots around the main infiorescence, 
such as in Crimson King, and these make very 
profuse flowering plante; the inflorescences 
also vary in height, some of the giant forms, 
such as Giant White, having such tall spikes 
as to suggest Stellata parentage. The tall 
truss of this variety bears many very large, 
pure white blossoms and with the side trusses 
makes a very floriferous specimen. Holborn 
Coral has also a tall inflorescence of the giant 
type; the name indicates ita colour. The 
Primula nearest approaching a blue shade is 
Holborn Blue, a variety that forms a compact 
plant with a well-balanced truss of large, 
lavender-blue pips. , PA 

One of the choicest of the Star Primulasis Fairy 
Queen Improved, with flowers of the Duchess 
type. The whole growth of the plant is excep- 
tionally strong and it is very free-flowering, the 
blossoms being well set off by the dark-coloured 
foliage. Crimson King Improved is a supenor 
form of the old variety of this name, with much 
larger flowers of very rich colour. aai 

These are a few of the varieties that especia y 
appealed to us, but there are many others h 
great merit, including a series of doubles Te 
come perfectly true from seed. Prince o 
Wales and Princess of Wales are both excep- 
tionally good in this section. l 

The Chinese Primulas are still grown in the old 
range of houses at Forest Hill; the new rang? 
contains other plants of interest, and sea 
them a big batch of P. malacoides, estar? g 
varieties of this species being Princess Mary: 
a beautiful mauvy-pink form with bigger flowers 
than those of King Albert, and Princess rerea 
avery light and elegant plant bearing ma i 

ink ` blossoms. P. malacoides, Golden y 
or whioh Messrs. Carter’s obtained comet 
of Merit at the R.H.S. meeting on April 1), T 
is represented by a fine stock, and just now 
plante are in the perfection of beauty. 


filled 

One of the new plant-houses 18 almost filled 
with a collection of seedling Lachenalias ; 
house Calceo- 


others contain Cinerarias, greenn al te 
larias and similar plants which i 
included in the firm’s exhibits at Chelsea an 


elsewhere. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDERS. 


DaGENnHAM Urban District Council has decided 


ee ope . d 
to ask the London County Council if it is prepare 
to hand over to the Council Parsloes atk for 


use as a public recreation ground. 


Bracxroo,t Parks Committee has approved 
plans for the construction of recreation groun 
at the Gynn, Watson's Road and Layton. 


MrppxiEesex County Council has received the 
sanction of the Ministry of Health to borot 
£2,607 as a contribution towards the cost 0 
acquiring land in Lampton Road, Hounslow, 
by the Heston and Isleworth Urban Distnic 
Council, for a recreation ground. 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. _ 


SPINACH AND SOME SPINACH SUB-- 
: STITUTES. 
"Most private establishments demand a supply 
of Spinach, or one of its substitutes, at almost 
all periods of the year. i j 

Although it is a fairly easy matter to grow 
these vegetables, hot soils are not suitable 
for summer -production, whilst wet land is. 
inimical to winter cultivation. In both cases 
steps may be taken to improve these unfavour- 
able conditions | a 
' Spinach is divided into two main sections, 
summer and winter Spinach. For supplies of 
the former the round-seeded varieties are used, 
and the prickly-seeded kinds were invariably 
used for winter cropping. It has now been 
established that the round-geeded_ varieties, 
which are usually more bulky in leaf, may also 
be grown successfully in many localities as a 
winter crop. _ 5 

Spinach will grow successfully in most kinds 
of soil provided it is not deficient in lime, but 
the ground should be worked deeply and receive 
generous supplies of humus for the summer 
crop, which is very liable to run to seed prem- 
aturely, much depending upon conditions 
favouring quick growth to bring this crop to 
perfection. 

Spinach is frequently grown as an intercrop 
between early Peas, and the method of preparing 
the ground for Peas suite it., 

Make the first sowing towards the end of 
February and continue to sow at fortnightly 
intervals until about June, or so long as the soil 
conditions*are favourable to its development, 
choosing a cool situation as the season advances. 
The rows should be from fifteen inches to 
eighteen inches apart. Thin the ` seedlings 
in the first instance to four inches, and later 
take out every alternate plant when it has 
attained a usable size. Constant hoeing and 
the application of a quick-acting fertiliser, 
should this be necessary, is the only additional 
treatment uired. Victoria and Long- 
Standing Round are both good varieties for 
sowing at this period. To provide pickings 
from October to May, make two or three sowings 
from about the beginning of August to the middle 
of September, according to the locality and 
requirements. Choice of position and soil 
are cia tae factors for this crop, for it will 
ot succeed on low-lying, badly-drained ground. 

nece he land should made up into 
dichtly raed beds. Sow the seeds in drills 
made twelve inches to fifteen inches apart, 
and when the planta are large enough, thin 
them to four or six inches asunder. Where it 
is possible to rely on the round-seeded 
varieties, Broad’ Flanders and Thick-leaved 
Round will be found suitable. In districts 
where the round-seeded type is not a 
sucess a good stock of Prickly or Winter 
Spinach should be sown. It is a good plan 
to choose for the late sowing a variety that is 
slow in running to seed in the spring, and 
King of Denmark is excellent. ` 

Uther kinds of plants are used as a substitute 
for the true Spinach, chief amongst these being 
the Spinach Beet, or Perpetual Spinach as it 
i frequently called. This is grown in the same 
way as the ordinary Beet except that the soil 
shuld be richer, as in this case it is the leaves 
that are, reqnired. Sow the seeds in April 
and again in July for later supplies, in rows made 
fifteen inches to eighteen inches apart, thinning 
to ten inches from plant to plant. So soon as 
the leaves are large enough: they should be 


Bathered, even if not required for use. 


For the hottest part of the year, especially 
on dry soils, New Zealand Spinach will be found 
useful, and should revel under these conditions. 
It ig a rather tender plant during its early 
Rrowth and it is not advisable to sow the seeds 
in the open before the end of April or early in 
Mav. The rows should be three feet apart. 
Place the seeds in little clumps at intervals 
of two feet, and ‘thin the seedlings to-one in 
each position. The plant requires a good space 
in which to develop’ ag it makes many siđe- 
growths, often 'a dense carpet. : When 
itisdesirable to produce this crop earlier, seeds 
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may be sown under glass in April and the 
seedlings planted out when they are hardened 
suitably. 

The young, tender shoots are the parts used. 
Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus, commonly called 
Good King Henry, is well-known as a Spinach 
substitute, especially in the cold north-east 
districts of England. Of perennial habit, 
it may be raised from seeds, and it grows quite 
well in fairly good soil in any odd sunny corner 
of the garden. When once established it requires 
very little attention beyond keeping the ground 
free from weeds and top-dressing the plants 
with rotted manure during the winter. J. 
Wilson, Wisley. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Citrus Fruits at Porlock.— After the wonderful 
exhibit of Citrus fruite from La Mortola arranged 
at the Royal Horticultural Show on Tuesday, 
January 25, it may interest those who were at 
the show to know that in our garden at West 
Porlock House, a few days ago, I ate a sweet 
Orange from a tree in a tub standing on the 
flags outside the sitting room window; the 
Orange was delicious, sweet and juicy. All 
through this last autuinn we have eaten Tanger- 
ines picked from trees in tubs standing out-of- 
doors. I notice they have no pips and are much 
more strongly scented than those one buys. 
In the spring we put the Qrange trees into 
a@ cold house to avoid the worst storms, and 
there they remain for a month or two. The 
bitter Oranges we have planted at the foot 
of the garden walls ; several bushes are fruiting 
and the fruits are colouring well. Last June 
my .cook turned seventy-five of our bitter 
Oranges into very good marmalade, and again 
on November 20, I picked thirty-one good fruits 
which gave us 16 tb of marmalade. We have 
a Citron trained on the wall, and this is well-set 
with fruit ; there was also a Lemon which did fairly 
well until a mouse ate the bark near the ground 
and the tree died. Mrs. G: Blathwayt, West 


Porlock House, Somerset. 


Virburnam fragrans.—This delightful shrub, 
collected by Farrer in China, deserves to be 
more generally planted. Its flowers, freely 
produced in the open during January and 
February, are of a rosy-white hue, and as the 
name suggests, they are wonderfully fragrant. 
It has a neat, erect habit, which gives it an 
attractive appearance during . the summer 


months. V. fragrans requires no particular soil . 


or conditions, but undoubtedly prefers the 
drier part of the garden. JS. R. D. 
Promise and Performance.—Sir William 


Lawrence's notes (p. 69) are of considerable. 


interest, and underlying them is the basis 
for certain reforms in the nursery trade; but 
with the stern competition existing therein, 
the cutting of prices which results, and the 
necessity of ‘‘ making a living out of it,” I doubt 
if it is possible to, attain the ideal suggested. 
Undoubtedly, nurserymen should rely more 
closely upon the Kew nomenclature, so that 
their customers may avoid the pitfall of pur- 
chasing a plant which they already have, 
and do not desire to repeat, but which attracts 
them by appearing under an out-of-the-way 
synonym. The shrewd hit at the fancy 


-varietal names deserves every attention, for 


some of these appellations are as far-fetched as 
can well be imagined. The heights of plants are 
already given by some nurserymen, but appeal 
to the writer as being often inefficient, and likely 
to cause customers more heartburning than if 
thev were omitted, unless used solely for contrast 
between different batches of the same subject. 
For example, supposing the tradesman offered 
plants from six to ten feet high and his customer, 
owing to a late order, received examples of the 
small size, would he not probably be more 
disappointed than if he had not known the 
probable measurement ? Cultural hints and 
notes as to hardiness, habitat, soils and positions 
for growing might well be increased in 
catalogues, to the benefit of the nurseryman 
who adopts this idea, especially where a plant 
is regarded as being tender in any locality, 


but I am afraid that the suggestion of adding ` 
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this to the pro forma invoice is impossible, 
for the man an i trade will ask : P Who is 
going to pay for all this ?” In these days of 
high costs I am afraid the trade would not be 
able to support the added cost, and the customer 
would not desire it to be passed on to him. 


One interested. 


Deep Trenching.—I desire to express my 
appreciation of the courteous tenor of your 
correspondent G. D. (p. 73) in his remarks 
anent my recent notes on this subject; if 18 @ 
pleasure to read such a criticism. Particularly 
do I thank him for drawing attention to a 
point on which I might have been a little more 
lucid in the first place. This is with regard 
to the blanks shown in the picture of the Os 
on the untrenched ground (Fig. 216, Vol. LA XX). 
These gaps were, unquestionably caused solely 
by the lack of attention to the preparation of 
the ground, necessitated by economic considera- 
tions at the moment, for the soil, not being 
trenched, had a hard pan of clay which collected. 
the water and left the top soil completely water- 
logged, with a result that the plants tailed to 
restart after their check during moving, and 
subsequently died, leaving the vacant spaces 
shown. he other Broccoli, which were 
planted only a trifle later, had not this obstacle to, 
their development, for the ground was open and 
water did not remainnear the surface ; they made. 
headway and afforded a marked contrast to 
those on the untrenched area. This pan 
of clay affects adversely both newly-planted 
and established plants, because in spells of 
drought it hardens and prevents the roots going 
down in search of the necessary moisture 
at a time when they most need it.. I do 
not preach what I have never practised. 
Only too well can I recall the labour I experienced’ 
in trenching, especially in my youth; and having 
gained my experience on various soils, such as 
chalk, sand, gravel, loam and clay, I am the more 
convinced that it is of enormous benefit to trench 
to a good depth all kinds of ground, and if 
your correspondent will only have some of his 
tenacious red soil broken up and brought 
to the surface, and compare results then obtained 
with those on untrenched ground he will, 
feel sure, see exactly what I mean. It is a 
heavy task, I know, but where all the ground 
cannot be trenched at once, then my plea is 
for as much to be trenched as can be managed. 
My first acquaintance with trenching was when, 
as a youth, working with my father, he insisted 
on a: heavy chalk subsoil being brought to 
the surface. Despite my boyish groans and 
protests, this was carried out, and the main. 
reason was his fondness for exhibiting. As 
an exhibitor, he was admirable, but had not met 


` -with the success he desired to attain, especially. _ 


with .root crops, such as Parsnips, with the 


result that he adopted the deep-trenchi 


method, and from that time he never loo 

back, but reached the level of success which 
impressed me with the efficacy of the system.. 
I have nothing to gain in advocating deep 
trenching, but recommend it for the benefit of the 
whole community, for I sincerely believe. 
that if carried out in this country as it should be, 
it would result in an increase of our production. 
by so much as seventy-five per cent., not only in 
horticulture, but agriculture, for I still urge 
that this deep working of the soil, whatever 
its character, is of benefit to practically all 
forms of plant life in the British Isles. I 
cannot, of course, locate your correspondent 
from his initials, but su gest that if he is within ' 
reach of Aldenham, or likely to be near here 
at any time, I should like him to come and see 
our results, and in addition to the pleasure 
of meeting him, I should be able to demonstrate 
the character and disadvantages of our soil 
and how we cope with them. FE. Beckett, 
Aldenham Gardens, Elstree, | l 
` Salvia virgata nemorosa.— This Salvia, referred 
to on p. 115, should be much more widely 
known by gardeners. It is quite hardy and 
grows to a height of two-and-a-half feet. The 
flowers are blue, and after the lower bracts 
have fallen there is quite a distinct purple 
colour that enhances the effectiveness of the 
plants. The flowering period is from July to 


’ November. This Salvia is seen to advantage 
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ence in the country has recently been published 
in one of the daily papers at Oslo. 

When trees are attacked, a mass of dry twigs 
and leaves appear in the crown, while the sur- 
rounding parts are yet green. The disease then 
gradually spreads over the whole tree and kills 
it. In young trees, from fifteen to twenty years 
old, the process usually takes a few weeks, 
but in some cases trees may lose their healthy 
appearance in three days, and the leaves may 
fall in the course of a week, leaving the tree 
quite bare. In trees from sixty to eighty years 
of age the disease spreads more slowly, and death 
may only take place after the lapse of several 
years. Such trees bud each year, but the leaf 
mass is thin and the leaves soon fall. Trees 
in which the twigs dry up early in the summer 
may ‘produce fresh shoots, but these, in turn, 
wither.’ In winter, diseased trees can be recog- 
nised by the curved ends of the small twigs in 
thë crown. 

The disease has been found in the nursery 
where trees of four years and older are attacked. 
Yo plants produced by layering have not 
been found infected. 

In cross section diseased twigs and branches 


. show a ring of brown spots just inside the bark 


(Fig. 69). These are usually in the outermost 
annual ring, but in some cases may be found in 
the second and third ring from the outside. 


In severely diseased trees, every branch from the 


- thickest to the smallest shows the discoloration 


‘this e 


of the wood and, in many cases, this may also 
be seen in the roots. The bark of such trees 
is almost always riddled by the burrows of 
bark-beetles. 

Almost all species of Ulmus appear to be 
attacked. The disease has been found on 
Ulmus campestris latifolia, U. c. suberosa, 
U. monumentalis, U. hollandica, U. nitens var. 
Ruepellii, U. americana and U. montana. U. 
vegeta is said to be not attacked in Holland. 

Up to the present the cause of the disease 
has not been definitely determined. No fungal 
hyphae can be found in the diseased branches, 
the discoloration being due to the deposition 
of a dark brown granular substance in the vessels 
of the wood. Some investigators in Holland 
believe the disease to be due to the fungus 
Graphium ulmi, which has been obtained along 
with several other organisms from the diseased 


branches. Infection experiments with this 
fungus have, however, all given negative 
results. 


It has also been suggested that the disease 
is due to physiological causes, especially the 
summer of 1921, and the'cold winter of 
1923-4, but as the disease is still spreading, 


the disease is due to a bacterium, Micrococcus 
ulmi, which he has isolated from diseased trees. 
He’ states that he has carried out successful 
infection experiments with this organism on 
healthy Elm trees. Within the last year he has 
stated that the disease also attacks species of 
Acer, Tilia, Populus and Fagus, but he has not 
performed infection experiments on these trees. 
Although Brussoff’s work does not appear to be 
altogether satisfactory, and requires confirma- 
tion, it is, up to the present, the best explana- 
tion that has been given. l 
., As the disease is wide-spread in the four 
continental countries nearest to Britain, it is 
possible that, in spite of the prohibition of the 
importation of Elms, the disease may appear in 
this country. Any suspicious cases should, 
therefore, be at once submitted to mycological 
examination, so that, if the disease proves 
to be present, steps may be immediately taken 
to prevent its spread. Owing to its nature 
the disease is not one that can be easily identified 
and its presence can only be determined with 
certainty by a complete and thorough examina- 
tion of the suspected tree. 

In view of ite very serious nature the Dutch 
authorities are now. undertaking an extensive 
investigation of the disease in all its. aspects. 
The block from which the illustration shown in 
Fig. 69 is taken has been kindly supplied by 
Miss Dina Spierenburg of the Dutch Phyto- 
pathological Service who has already published 
the results of. an important investigation into 
the disease... Malcolm Wilson, Mycological 
Department, University of Edinburgh. - 


anation seems inadequate. Recently. ` 


B orki in German > has stated that - Š e 5 
russoff, working in y “ were pricked out into boxes`and when they 
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PRIMULAS AT FOREST HILL. 


In winter, when the out-door garden is drab 
and uninviting, a warm greenhouse or conserva- 
tory 1s a great asset, for such a house enables 
the owner to enjoy the beauty of flowering and 
foliage plants at a time when they are most 
appreciated. Probably the two most popular 
indoor winter-flowering plants in private gardens 
are Primulas and Cyclamens, for they are 
serviceable, easily grown and most attractive ; 
of the two the Primula is supreme. 

Messrs. James Carter and Co. have long 
specialised in these beautiful flowers, and they 


grow large batches of all the best varieties . 


at their nursery at Forest Hill for the special 
purpose of seed-production. 

The Chinese Primula may be used for many 
purposes, and the modern varieties reach a 
high standard of perfection. There is a feeling 
of delight in entering a glasshouse filled with 
bright plants, such as Primulas, in winter, 
for, apart from the interest of the plants them- 
selves, there is pleasure in the genial, atmosphere 
and even in the smell of the house, for few flowers 
are without perfume, and even many foliage 
plants emit a pleasant odour ; those who know 
the Temperate House at Kew Gardens will 
remember the peculiar fragrance which always 
seems to pervade the place, said to be due to 
the roots of the Acacias grown there. 

In the old days Mimulus moschata, the Musk, 
filled the greenhouse with its fragrance, 
summer and winter, but this plant has lost 
its sweet perfume and the Musk-laden atmos- 
phere of our plant houses remains only a memory. 
This is a distinct loss, but modern gardeners 
have their compensations in the greater wealth 
of beautiful flowering plants for indoor cultiva- 
tion in winter, and vastly improved varieties 
and types over those of old times. The evolu- 
tion of the stellata type of Primula marked an 
advance so great that the Star Primulas are 
preferred by many, because of their lightness 
and better adaptability for association with 
other subjects than the giant forms. 

Those who wish to see Primulas growing to 

erfection should visit Messrs. Carter's Forest 

ill Nursery in the near future, for the plants 
have never been more beautiful than they are 


. this season, indeed, so good were they, we asked 
the manager to give us some details of their 


cultivation. He informed us that the. seeds 
were sown at the end of May and germinated 
in a temperature of about 50°. The seedlings 


were of a suitable size, transferred to sixt}-sized 
pots and kept m cold frames until October. 
From that date they were potted into forty- 
eight-sized pots and taken into the glasshouses, 
which were kept quite cool. As the plants 
require very careful watering at all stages 
of their growth, plenty of drainage is necessary, 
and very porous soil should be used. The 
compost employed at Forest Hill consisted of 
three parts loam and one part leaf-mould, 
mixed with a liberal quantity of old mortar 
rubble, some sand and rotted manure. If 
the plante are grown well and kept perfectly 
hardy they are not likely to be attacked by 
insect peste, but fly is sometimes troublesome 
and if this appears the houses should be lightly 
fumigated, ALL being employed at Forest 
Hill for the purpose. 

As Messrs. Carter’s plants are grown for seed 
production, they are not required to flower 
until the turn of the year, when the days become 
brighter and the conditions generally more 
suited to seed-production than in mid- 
winter. If, however, the plants are required 
to bloom early, say from November onwards, 
the seeds should be sown in March and the planta 
grown on in slightly more heat during October 
and November. As the latest batches will 
carry on the succession of blooming until April 
it 18 an easy matter to have these Primulas 
in bloom for six months of the year. 

With regard to varieties, it is very difficul 
to state which would be awarded ‘he Palm 
but, in our opinion, it would rest between 


_ an old, but still uns 
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Stellata White and Princess May, which is 


urpassed v i 
the largest flowers of ite family, a poe 
coral-pink colour set off by beautiful, light pee 
foliage, and borne in big trusses on strong 
stems ; some of the individual flowers measure 
so much as two-and-a-half inches across. The 
Duchess, which is one of the most distinct 
of all Primulas, is represented at Forest Hill 
by an improved strain with very big flowers. 
It was interesting to note that of the many 
dozens of this variety every specimen appeared 
to be an exact counterpart of the others, and al! 
were of perfectly compact habit. The Duchess 
origi y with Stellata White, gave 
the well-known Fairy Queen, which in turn 
a a beautiful pink form known as 

airy Queen Pink. 

It is interesting to notice the difference in 
the type of foliage to be found in these Primulas. 
Elaine is a Fern-leaved variety, but most of 
them have palmate foliage. There are other 
differences: certain sorta develop several 
secondary shoots around the main inflorescence, 
such as in Crimson King, and these make very 
profuse flowering plants; the inflorescences 
also vary in height, some of the giant forms, 
such as Giant White, having such tall spikes 
as to’ suggest Stellata parentage. The tall 
truss of this variety bears many very large, 
pure white blossoms and with the side trusses 
makes @ very floriferous specimen. Holborn 
Coral bas also a tal) inflorescence of the giant 
type; the name indicates its colour. The 
Primula nearest approaching a blue shade is 
Holborn Blue, a variety that forms a compact 
plant with a well-balanced truss of large, 
lavender-blue pips. ; oe 

- One of the choicest of the Star Primulas is Fairy 
Queen Improved, with flowers of the Duchess 
type. The whole growth of the plant is excep- 
tionally strong and it is very free-flowering, the 
blossoms being well set off by the dark-coloured 
foliage. Crimson King Improved is a superior 
form of the old variety of this name, with much 
larger flowers of very rich colour. = 

These are a few of the varieties that especially 
appealed to us, but there are many others, of 
great merit, including a series of doubles zar 
come perfectly true from seed. Prince o 
Wales and Princess of Wales are both excep- 
tionally good in this section. , 

The Chinese Primulas are still grown in the old 
range of houses at Forest Hill; the new range 
containg other plants of interest, and among 
them a big batch of P. malacoides, outetending 
varieties of this species being Princess Mary, 
a beautiful mauvy-pink form with bigger flowers 
than those of King Albert, and Princess Pano 
avery light and elegant plant bearing beautitu 

ink ` blossoms. P. malacoides Golden Eye, 
or which Messrs. Carter’s obtained. an ewer’ 
of Merit at the R.H.S. meeting on April 11, 19 a 
is represented by a fine stock, and just now one 
plants are in the perfection of beauty. Alled 

One of the new plant-houses is almost Sled 
with a collection of seedling Lachent pe i 
others contain Cinerarias, greenhouse Ca ee 
larias and similar plants which will 
included in the firm’s exhibits at Chelsea an 
elsewhere. 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND OARDERS. 


Dacenuam Urban District Council has decided 
to ask the London County Council if it is prepared 
to hand over to the Council Parsloes Park for 
use as & public recreation ground. 


Bracxroot Parks Committee has approved 
plans for the construction of recreation groun 
at the Gynn, Watson’s Road and Layton. 


MippiEsEx County Council has received the 
sanction of the Ministry of Health to borrow 
£2,607 as a contribution towards the cost of 
acquiring land in Lampton Road, Hounslow, . 
by the Heston and Isleworth Urban District 
Council, for a recreation ground. 
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_ VEGETABLE GARDEN. __ 


SPINACH AND SOME SPINACH SUB- 
po STITUTES. BF, 
“Most private establishments demand a supply 


of Spinach, or one of its substitutes, at almost, 


all periods of the year. | Eo 

. Although it is a fairly easy matter to grow 
these vegetables, hot soils are not suitable 
for summer -production, whilst wet land is. 
inimical to winter cultivation. . In both cases 
steps may be taken to improve these unfavour- 
able conditions eo ae 

' Spinach is divided into two main sections, 
summer and winter Spinach. For supplies of 
the former the round-seeded varieties are used, 
and the prickly-seeded kinds were invariably 
used for winter cropping. It has now been 
established that the round-seeded varieties, 
which are usually more bulky in leaf, may also 
be grown successfully in many localities as a 
winter crop. | 


Spinach will grow successfully in moet kinds’ 


of soil provided it is not deficient in lime, but 
the ground should be worked deeply and receive 
generous supplies of humus for the summer 
crop, which is very liable to run to seed prem- 
aturely, much depending upon _ conditions 
favouring quick growth to bring this crop to 
perfection. 

Spinach is frequently grown as an intercrop 
between early Peas, and the method of preparing 
the ground for Peas suits it. | 
_Make the first sowing towards the end of 
February and continue to sow af fortnightly. 
intervals until about June, or so long as the soil 
conditions*are favourable to its development, 
choosing a cool situation as the season advances. 
The rows should be from fifteen inches to 
eighteen inches apart. Thin the seedlings 
in the first instance to four inches, and later 
take out every alternate plant when it has 
attained a usable size. Constant hoeing and 
the application of a quick-acting fertiliser, 
should this be necessary, is the only additional 
treatment uired. Victoria and Long- 
Standing Round are both good varieties for 
sowing at this. period. To provide pickings 
from October to May, make two or three sowings 
from about the beginning of August to the middle 
of September, according to the locality and 
requirements, Choice of position and soil 
are important factors for this crop, for it will 
ot succeed on low-lying, badly-drained ground. 

necessary the land should be made up into 

ightly r®sed beds. Sow the seeds in drills 

made twelve inches to fifteen inches apart, 
and when the plants are large enough, thin 
them to four or six inches asunder. Where it 
18 possible tọ rely on` the round-seeded 
varieties, . Broad’ Flanders. and Thick-leaved 
Round will be found suitable. In districts 
where the round-seeded type is not a 
success a good stock of Prickly or Winter 
Spinach should be sown. It is a good plan 
to choose for the late sowing a variety that is 
slow in running to seed in the spring, and 
King of Denmark is excellent. ’ 

Other kinds of plants are used as a substitute 
for the true Spinach, chief amongst these being 
the Spinach Beet, or Perpetual Spinach as it 
is frequently called. This is grown in the same 
way as the ordi Beet except that the soil 
should be richer, as in this case it is the leaves 
that are, required. Sow the seeds in April 
and again in July for later supplies, in rows made 
fifteen inches to eighteen inches apart, thinning 
to ten inches from plant to plant. So soon as 
the leaves are large enough: they should be 


gathered, even if not required for use. 


For the hottest part of the year, especially 
on dry soils, New Zealand Spinach will be found 


useful, and should revel under these conditions. 


It is a rather tender plant during its early 
growth and it is not advisable to sow the seeds 


in the open befpre the end of April or early in 


May. The rows should be three feet apart. 
Place the seeds in little clumps at intervals 
of two feet, and ‘thin the'seedlings toone in 
each position. The plant requites a good space 
m which to develop’ as it makes many side- 
stowths, often }a dense carpet. : When 
itis desirable to prodtice this crop earlier, seeds 
eae ; : si a E 
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may be sown under glass in April and the 
seedlings planted out when they are hardened 
suitably. 

The young, tender shoots are the parts used. 
Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus, commonly called 
Good King Henry, is well-known as a Spinach 
substitute, especially in the cold north-east 
districts of England. Of perennial habit, 
it may be raised from seeds, and it grows quite 
well in fairly good soil in any odd sunny corner 
of the garden. When once established it requires 
very little attention beyond keeping the ground 
free from weeds and top-dressing the plants 
with rotted manure during the winter. J. 
Wilson, Wisley. 


"HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Citrus Fruits at Porlock.— After the wonderful 
exhibit of Citrus fruits from La Mortola arranged 
at the Royal Horticultural Show on Tuesday, 
January 25, it may interest those who were at 
the show to know that in our garden at West 
Porlock House, a few days ago, I ate a sweet 
Orange from a tree in a tub standing on the 
flags outside the sitting room window; the 
Orange was delicious, sweet and juicy. All 
through this last autumn we have eaten Tanger- 
ines picked from trees in tubs standing out-of- 
doors. I notice they have no pips and are much 
more strongly scented than those one buys. 
In the spring we put the Qrange trees into 
a cold house to avoid the worst storms, and 
there they remain for a month or two. The 
bitter Oranges we have planted at the foot 
of the garden walls ; several bushes are fruiting 
and the fruits are colouring well. Last June 
my .cook turned seventy-five of our bitter 
Oranges into very good marmalade, and again 
on November 20, I picked thirty-one good fruits 
which gave us 16 Ib of marmalade. We have 
a Citron trained on the wall, and this is well-set 
with fruit; therewas also a Lemon which did fairl y 
well until a mouse ate the bark near the ground 
and the tree died. Mrs. G: Blathwayt, West 


Porlock House, Somerset. 

Virburnam fragrans.—This delightful shrub, 
collected by Farrer in China, deserves to be 
more generally planted. Its flowers, freely 
produced in the open during January. and 
February, are of a rosy-white hue, and as the 


name suggests, they are wonderfully fragrant. . 


It has a neat, erect habit, which gives it an 
a{tractive appearance during . the summer 
months, V. fragrans requires no particular soil 
or conditions, but undoubtedly prefers the 
drier part of the garden. §.2.D. _ . 

Promise and Performance.—Sir William 


Lawrence's notes (p. 69) are of considerable. 


interest, and underlying them is the basis 
for certain reforms in the nursery trade; but 
with the stern competition existing therein, 
the cutting of prices which results, and the 
necessity of ‘‘ making a living out of it,” I doubt 
if it is possible to, attain the ideal suggested. 
Undoubtedly, nurserymen should rely more 
closely upon the Kew nomenclature, so that 
their customers may avoid the pitfall of pur- 
chasing a plant which they already have, 
and do not desire to repeat, but which attracts 
them by appearing under an out-of-the-way 
synonym. The shrewd hit at the fancy 


-varietal names deserves every attention, for 


some of these appellations are as far-fetched as 
can well be imagined. The heights of plants are 
already given by some nurserymen, but appeal 
to the writer as being often inefticient, and likel 

to cause customers more heartburning than if 
they were omitted, unless used solely for contrast 
between different batches of the same subject. 
For example, supposing the tradesman offered 
plants from six to ten feet high and his customer, 
owing to a late order, received examples of the 
small size, would he not probably be more 
disappointed than if he had not known the 
probable measurement ? Cultural hints and 
notes as to hardiness, habitat, soils and positions 
for growing might well be increased in 
catalogues, to the benefit of the nurseryman 
who adopts this idea, especially where a plant 
is regarded as being tender in any locality, 


but I am afraid that the suggestion of adding ' 
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this to the pro forma invoice is impossible, 
for the man în i trade will ask : F Who 18 
going to pay for all this ?” In these days of 
high costs I am afraid the trade would not be 
able to support the added cost, and the customer 
would not desire it to be passed on to him. 
One interested. 


Deep Trenching.—I desire to express my 
appreciation of the courteous tenor of your 
correspondent G. D. (p. 73) in his remarks 
anent my recent notes on this subject; if 18 & 
pleasure to read such a criticism. Particularly. 
do I thank him for drawing attention to a 
point on which I might have been a little more 
lucid in the first place. This is with regard 
to the blanks shown in the picture of the oe 
on the untrenched ground (Fig. 216, Vol. LXXX). 
These gaps were, unquestionably caused solely 
by the lack of attention to the preparation of 
the ground, necessitated by economic considera- 
tions at the moment, for the soil, not being 
trenched, had a hard pan of clay which collected, 
the water and left the top soil completely water- 
logged, with a result that the plants failed to 
restart after their check during moving, and 
subsequently died, leaving the vacant spaces 
shown. he other Broccoli, which were 
planted only a trifle later, had not this obstacle to, 
their development, for the ground was open and. 
water did not remainnear the surface ; they made. 
headway and afforded a marked contrast to. 
those on the untrenched area. ‘This pan 
of clay affects adversely both newly-planted 
and established plants, because in spells of 
drought it hardens and prevents the roots going 
down in search of the necessary moisture 
at a time when they most need it. I do 
not preach what I have never practised. 
Only too well can I recall the labour I experienced’ 
in trenching, especially in my youth; and having. 
gained my experience on various soils, such as 
chalk, sand, gravel, loam and clay, I am the more 
convinced that it is of enormous benefit to trench 
to a good depth all kinds of ground, and if 
your correspondent will only have some of his 
tenacious red soil broken up and brought. 
to the surface, and compare results then obtained 
with those on untrenched ground he will, Į 
feel sure, see exactly what I mean. It is a 
heavy task, I know, but where all the pound 
cannot be trenched at once, then my plea is 
for a8 much to be trenched as can be managed. 
My first acquaintance with trenching was when, 
as a youth, working with my father, he insisted 
on a: heavy chalk subsoil being brought ta 
the surface.: Despite my boyish groans and 
protests, this was carried out, and the main 
reason was his fondness for exhibiting. As. 
an exhibitor, he was admirable, but had not met 


` . with the success he desired to attain, especially. 


with .root crops, such as Parsnips, with the 


; result that he adopted the deep-trenchi 


method, and from that time he never loo 
back, but reached the level of success which. 
impressed me with the efficacy of the system.. 
I have nothing to gain in advocating deep 
trenching, but recommend it for the benefit of the 
whole community, for I sincerely believe. 
that if carried out in this country as it should be, 
it would result in an increase of our production. 
by so much as seventy-five per cent., not only in 
horticulture, but agriculture, for I still urge 
that this deep working of the soil, whatever 
its character, is of benefit to practically all 
forms of plant life in the British Isles. I 
cannot, of course, locate your correspondent 
from his initials, but suggest that if he is within’ 
reach of Aldenham, or likely to be near here 
at any time, I should like him to come and see 
our results, and in addition to the pleasure 
of meeting him, I should be able to demonstrate 
the character and disadvantages of our soil 
and how we cope with them. ŒE. Beckett, 
Aldenham Gardens, Elstree. g eS 


- Salvia virgata nemorosa.— This Salvia, referred 
to on p. 115, should be much more widely 


-known by gardeners. It is quite hardy and 


grows to a height of two-and-a-half feet. The 
flowers are blue, and after the lower bracts 
have fallen there is quite a distinct purple 
colour that enhances the effectiveness of the 
plants. The flowering period is from July to 


‘ November. This Salvia is seen to advantage 
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when planted two feet apart in large beds. 
Cuttings that were propaested last August 
are now ready for potting into 60's, and this 
work is being carried out now, there being a 
batch of three thousand to pot. Our largest 
bed is a round one, forty-eight feet in diameter, 
and all last season was a blaze of colour and 
greatly admired by those who saw it. Good- 
wood and Lowther Castle are the only other 
two places which I know where Salvia virgata 
nhernorosa is grown by the thousand, and I 
feel sure Mr. Jeffery, of Lowther Castle Gardens, 
agrees with me that Salvia virgata nemorosa 
makes a grand display. Arthur Allardice, 
Burwarton Hall Gardens, Bridgnorth. 


The Destruction of Rats with Calcium Cyanide. 
—I was interested to read in one of the late 
issues of The Gardenera’ Chronicle how to destroy 
rats with calcium cyanide. It is very easy 
indeed to get rid of these pests. In one corner 
of the pleasure grounds here we have a lot 
of old soil, tree stumps and rock, where a great 
number of rat holes exist. I placed two table- 
spoonfuls of the cyanide in different holes 
filling the rest in and treading all firmly. The 
holes in which the cyanide was placed were 
also filled in. I advise this to be done on a 
calm day. I observed that when the ground 
was covered with snow for three days not one 
hole had been opened by the rats and no 
traces of them have been seen, so I think we 
have effectually destroyed the pests. G. Moore, 
Brackenburgh Tower Gardens, Carlisle. 


Lathyrus tuberosus.—Mr. Briscoe gives an 
interesting account of the above wild plant in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle of January 22. He 
seeks information as to whether it has been 
found in other parts of the country than Essex, 
and states that it was found growing wild last 
season in a field near Ledbury Park, Cheptow, 
and staged at a local show in a collection of 
wild flowers. This plant is pretty well known 
through the Wye Valley, around Monmouth 
and the Forest of Dean, and I have seen it 
exhibited at many local shows in children’s 
classes of wild flowers. As Mr. Briscoe suggests 
introducing it into the garden, I may state that 
I have had experience in this matter, but found 
it very difficult to establish. If an attempt 
is made, the roots should be marked when found 
and moved when growth is completed, otherwise 
a good turf should be taken up, keeping the roots 
intact. L. tuberosus is certainly all that Mr. 
Briscoe considers it, and there is no reason why 
good use should not be made of it for hybridising 
purposes.. Another plant that grows wild 
around the above-mentioned district is Saponaria 
officinalis, both in single and double form ; 
this is an ideal subject for the wild and woodland 


gardens. W. E. Wright, Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, Near Cardiff. 
Buddleia Forrestii and B. Fallowiana.— 


The thanks of the shrub-loving section of the 
horticultural world are due to The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for having through its columns, by 
the publication of letters and illustration, 
Indicated the widespread confusion of these 
two plants, and it is to be hoped that all dis- 
tributors will take note that the plant they have 
been sending out as B. Forrestii is henceforth 
to be known as B. Fallowiana. The original 

lant in our collection was received from the 

oyal Horticultural Society’s garden at Wisley 
several years ago as part of their annual dis- 
tribution of surplus plants, and the probability 
is, that from this source alone, many hundreds 
of the erroneously-named plant have found 
their way into the widely-scattered gardens 
of Fellows, who would never for a moment 
doubt the correctness of any name supplied 
from these famous gardens. If this should be 
the case, it might be advisable to insert a 
correction in the next issue of the R.H.S.’s 
Journal, as by so doing, a great number of the 
recipients of the wrongly named plants would be 
reached. Personally, I was delighted to see 
the splendid reproduction of this plant in Vol. 
LXXX, page 489, and recognised at a glance 
the woolly leaves and branching habit of the 
plant, as it flowered here the previous autumn, 
and which had already found a hearty welcome 
under the name of B. Forrestii. A.T. Harrison, 
Culzean Castle Gardene. 
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SOCIETIES. | 


GUILDFORD CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


AT the annual meeting of this Society, held 
on Monday, January 24, Mr. F. W. Westlake 
presided in the unavoidable absence of the 
President, Alderman F. F. Smallpeice. 

The annual report, presented by the Secretary, 
Mr. W. J. Miles, stated that the thirty-fourth 
annual exhibition held in November last, was 
not quite up to the previous standard in regard 
to the number of exhibits, the decline being in 
the fruit classes and due to the poor season. 

The statement of accounts, presented by 
Alderman W. T. Patrick, showed total receipts, 
including the balance brought forward, of 
£255 7s. 4d.; expenditure, £151 4s. ld., leaving 
a credit balance of £104 3s. 3d. 

Alderman Smallpeice was re-elected President, 
and Messrs. Patrick, Miles and A. H. Olds, 
re-elected to the respective offices of Treasurer, 
Secretary and Auditor. Owing to the death of 
Mr. G. J. Nichols, there was a vacancy on the 
Committee to which Mr. Lampard of Holmbury- 
St.-Mary was elected. Theother members were 
re-elected. 


p Ps a ce 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1927.—Committee 
present: Mr. J. B. Adamson (in the chair), 
Mr. R. Ashworth, Mr. C. Branch, Mr. A. Burns, 
Mr. A. Coningsby, Mr. D. A. Cowan, Mr. J. 
Cypher, Mr. J. Evans, Mr. .A. Keeling, Mr. D. 
Losh-Thorpe, Mr. D. McLeod and Mr. H. 
Arthur (Secretary). 


First CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Amber var. G. V. 
Llewelyn (B.-L.-C. The Baroness x C. aurea).— 
A fine flower with rich yellow sepals and petals ; 
lip rose-lilac with yellow marks. 


Cattleya Clotho var. G. V. Llewelyn (Enid 
superba X Trianae Edgar Knight).—¥Flower of 
perfect shape, broad, deep mauve sepals, with a 
stripe of reddish-purple at the tips; large 
lip, reddish purple. Both these were from 
G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq. 


Odontoglossum Crispo-Solon var. Prince Albert. 
—A flower of perfect shape; all the segments 
are heavily blotched with reddish-brown, with 
white margins ; lip flat, white at the base. From 
J. B. ADAMSON, Esq. 

Cypripedium Christo-biades (Christopher Grand 
Duke Nicholas x Eurybiades).—A large flower 
of Christopher type, dorsal sepal white with 
green base, heavily spotted in the centre with 
reddish-purple spots. From S. Gratrrx, Esq. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum L’ Aiglon var. Tracery, Odonto- 
glossum Dryad, and Brasso-Cattleya var. Mrs. 
Ernest Wood.—¥From G. V: LLEWELYN, Esq. 

Odontioda Joweyt var. Royal George. —From 
J. B. ADAMSON, Esq. 


CULTURAL CERTIFICATES. 


To Mr. C. Braxncm, for Odontioda var. 
Viscount Lascelles, and to Mr. A. Burns, 
for Platycliniş uncata. 


GROUPS. 


J. B. ADAMSON, Esq., Blackpool (gr. Mr. J. 
Howes), staged a group to which a Gold Medal 
was awarded. Odontoglossums included O. 
Crispo-Solon var. Prince Albert, O. L’Aiglon 
var. Tracery, O. Dryad and O. crispum Baron 


Renfrew ; Odontioda Joiceyi var. Royal 
George, O. Chanticler and O. Beryl var. 
Margaret; Cypripediums and Cattleyas in 


variety were also shown. 

S. GRATRIX, Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. C. 
Branch), was also awarded a Gold Medal for 
a group that contained Cypripediums in great 
variety, including C. Robert Paterson ; Odonto- 

lossum &ardentissimum McBean’s var., O. 
haro, O. Arabic, O. Llewelyn and plants of the 
O. crispum section, besides many good Odon- 
tiodas. ; 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wriciry, Bury (gr. 
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Mr. A. Burns), staged a group to which a L 
Silver-gilt Medal was awarded. This acing 
a fine batch of Laelia Gouldiana, and several 
well-lowred examples of Platychinis uncata. 

G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq., Southport, staged 
Cattleya Clotho var. G. V. Llewelyn, B.-L..C. 
Amber var. G. V. Llewelyn, B.-C. British 
Queen var. Mrs. Ernest Wood and Cypripedium 
Curtisii exquisitum. 

Messrs. J. CYPHEB AND Sons, Cheltenham, 
were awarded a Silver-gilt Medal for a group 
containing Cypripedium Alabaster, C. Ballet 
Girl, C. Cupid, C. Bridgei and C. insigne var. 
Snow Queen; Cymbidium Albatross, C. Alex- 
anderi and C. eburneo-Lowianum; Dendro- 
bium Juno, D. Ainsworthii, D. aureum, D. 
Cassiope and D. nobile. Messrs. A. J. KEELING 
AND Sons, Bradford, staged Cypripediums, 
and Mrs. JoHN Evans, Colwyn Bay, exhibited 
Cypripedium Memoria F. M. Ogilvie var. The 
King. ' 


ORCHID CLUB. 

AT the meeting of the Orchid Club, held on 
the llth inst., Dendrobiums, Cymbidiums and 
Lycastes were fine features in some beautiful 
groups. The well-flowered plants of Dendrobium 
Tyntesfield, shown by Mrs. Frep Harpy, 
were greatly admired. 


DirptomMas oF MERIT. 


Dendrobium Discus (D. Tyntesfield x D. 
Cybele)—A large flower of perfect shape: 
the broad sepals and petals are white at the 
base, the outer half being bright crimson. The 
large open lip has a rich, velvety maroon mask 
and a marginal white band, the tip bein 
crimson. A new seedling of great promise 
free-flowering, the beautiful flowers being well 
displayed by the erect habit of the trusses. 
From Dr. CRAVEN MOORE. 

Odontoglossum crispum var. Cedric.—A hybrid 
white crispum having flowers three-and-a-half 
inches across, of perfect shape and good habit, 
the only colour being some crimson spots on the 
lip. From Dr. CRAVEN Moose. 

Odontoglossum Pyramus var. Conyngham.— 
A well-shaped flower, three-and-a-quarter inches 
across; the sepals and petals are bright 
crimson-red, slightly broken with white, the 
lip being flat, well-displayed, white with orimson 
blotches. From Dr. CRAVEN MOoBE. 


CERTIFICATE OF CULTURAL COMMENDATION. 
To Haemaria discolor.—A beautiful plant 
in a ten-inch pan, carrying twenty-three full 
spikes of white flowers. From B. T. BECKTON, 
Esq. ; 
GROUPS. ` 


B. J. Beckton, Esq. (gr. Mr. Stewart), 
exhibited a large group containing some twenty 
Cypripediums of fine quality and merit, of which 
the exquisitely-coloured C. Fairville, C. Carac- 
tacus var. Paraseve, C. Hermeville and C. 
The Chairman, were especially good. ay 
remaining forty plants included several g00 
varieties of Lycaste Skinneri, and a wide eigen 
of intersting and beautiful species, among wh! 
the unique plant of Haemaria discolor and fine 
types of Sophronitis grandiflora, Masdevallias 
and Miltonia were conspicuous. — i 

Mrs. FRED Harpy exhibited six large, freely- 
flowered plants of the beautiful Dendrobium 
Tyntesfield (D. nobile Hardyana Xx 1) A.L 
Cussons, Esq. (gr. Mr. Dalgleish), staged a group 
in which Cypripediums and Cymbidiums "i 
conspicuous, Cymbidium Schlegellii var. Kervall, 
and C. Pauwelsii being in beautiful form. 

Dr. CRAVEN Moore (gr. Mr. Golden), ex- 
hibited a large group of fine Odontoglossums 
and Cymbidiums. Of the former there were 
many fine varieties of O. armainvilberent 
xanthotes, and xanthotic crispums ; vee 
hybrid crispums of fine quality, and oO. 
the coloured hybrids, excellent forms 0 a 
Dictune, O. Marathon, O. Pyramus an me 
Migueleto. The Cymbidiums included C. Cas 2 
var. The King, C. Coningsbianum, of except as 
merit, and a fine variety of C. albanense. T 
fine plants of Dendrobium Lady Colman p 7 
two of the new Dendrobium Discus were includes 
in the group. 
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Mrs. STOCKWELL (gr. Mr, Weaver), exhibited 
a small group of Cypripediums and Odonto- 
goesums, including C. Alcibiades, C. Vashti, 
C. Maudiae and C. Maudiae coloratum, and O. 
Gladys var. Conyngham—a specially fine form 
of this pretty O. cirrhosum hybrid; and some 
good white forms of O. crispum. F. T. PauL, 
Esq., showed some beautiful flowers of Laelio- 
Cattleya Schroderae, Brasso-Cattleya Thorntoni, 
and various Cypripediums, including C. Lady 
Evelyn James, C. Leyburnense and seedlings. 


ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the subscribers 
of this horticultural charity was held on Wed- 
nesday last at Simpson’s Restaurant, Strand, 
Mr. David Ingamells, Chairman of Committee, 
presided, and others present were Mr. J. F. 
McLeod, Mr. Peter R. Barr, Mr. John Gregory, 
Mr. Geo. F. Tinley, Mr. W. Howe, Mr. R. B. 
Leech, Mr. C. H. Curtis, Mr. D. Swain, Mr. John 
Cull, Mr. J. N. Bridgeford, Mr. D. Campbell, 


Mr. A. Dawkins and Mr. J. Linford. 


After the Secretary had read the notice 
convening the meeting, and the minutes of the 
last annual meeting had been read and signed, 
the annual rt of the committee for 1926 
was submitted to the meeting. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


IN presenting their thirty-ninth Annual Report, your 
committee tender grateful thanks to all the subscribers 
for their continued support which enables them to extend 
relief to the orphan children of gardeners and others 
in allied callings, who have met with the great misfortune 
of losing their fathers. Your committee has been enabled, 
through this generous support, to grant extended allow- 
ances for several children whose work at school has shown 
great promise. Many of these children have won scholar- 
ships, and your Committee feel that the further education 
thus obtained will be of great value to the children and to 
the country generally in fitting them for their work later in 
life. In these instances the headmusters of the schools 
have given their pupils excellent reports. 

In view of the greatly reduced purchasing valu? of 
money, your Committee has, for somo years past, desired 
to recommend an increase in the amounts of the weekly 
allowances made to the children. A specia) sub-committee 
most carefully investigated the matter, but regretfully 
reported that the available income of the Fund was not 
oni to enable them to recommend any increase at 
present. 

The total income of the Fund, from all sources, during 
the past year amounted to £3,807 6s. In continuance of 
its financial policy, your Committee has made a further 
contribution towards restoring the Invested Funds to 
their pre-war ition. 

„The Annual Festival Dinner, which was held at the Hotel 

Victoria on July 14 last, was again the means of very 
materially augmenting the Fund's income. Your Com- 
mittee would offer the Fund's sincere thanks to Mr. George 
J. Nicholls, C.C., F.R.C.1., who kindly presided and worked 
wholeheartedly for thes uccess of the Dinner. In addition 
to devoting a deal of valuable time to the arrangements, 
Mr. Nicholls generously made a gift of sufficient shares in 
his serial to form a fund to provide for one orphan in 
pe y. 

Your Committee are most pleased to be able to report 
that Sir Henry Whitehead, of Stayenoe Park, Welwyn, 

kindly promised to preside at the next Dinner, which 
has been arranged for May 20, 1927. 

Your Committee again wish to acknowledge, with 
heartiest thanks, the valu2d contributions from girdening 
associations during the past year. 

Considerable amounts were also collected by Mr. W. 
Auton, Pyrford Court Gardens, Woking, Mr. T. H. Cook 
of the Royal Gardens, Sandringham; Mr. Joseph Lytle, 
Garden 8upplies Co., Live 1; Mr. T. Pateman, Brocket 
Hall Gardens, Hatfleld: Mr. Wm. Rowe, Squerreys Court 
Gardens, Westerham ; Mr. P. O. Knowles, Head Gardener to 
Sir Percival Victor, Bt., at Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames ; 
Mr.C. Nippard, Bournemouth ; Mr. A. H. Fulker, Reading ; 
Mr. Wm. Austin (of Glasgow), Harrogate; Mesars. Wm. 

mon and Sons, Clovenfords, and the Rev. A. Lowe, 
more Vicarage, Burton-on-Trent, chiefly by means of 
concerts and other entertainments. Your Committee 
desire to record their great appreciation of the work thus 
done on behalf of the Fund. 

It is with deep regret that your Committee have to record 
the loss the Fund has sustained, during the past year, by the 
deaths of valued supporters of the Fund. Mr. T. W 
Sanders, late Editor of Amateur Gardening, and Mr. G. 
Reynolds, of Gunnersbury Park Gardens, were for many 
years, until medical reasons compelled their retirement. 
regular in their attendance at committee meetings and 
ii ti their efforts for the Fund. Through the deaths 
of Mr. F. W. Curry and Mr. T. H. Windle, the Fund has 
also lost valued supporters, and your Committee express 
their deep sympathy with the relatives. 

The members of the Committee who retire by rotation 
are Messrs. D. Ingamells, R. B. Leech, J. F. McLeod, A. 
W. Metcalfe, T. Pateman, D. Swain, G. F. Tinley and John 

ort, who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
For the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. G. Reynolds 
your Committee wish to nominate Mr. W. G. Penton, of 
Warren House Gardens, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, stated it was so very full of information 
that it left little for him to say, but he would 


like to offer the thanks of the Committee 
publicly to all who have supported the Fund 
during the past year. The adoption of the 
report was seconded by Mr. C. H. Curtis, 
who stated the report paid a happy tribute to 
the many friends who had helped the Fund 
during the past twelve months, and he hoped 
the example of those who had assisted by holding 
concerts, etc., would be copied by others, 
for it was one of the best means by which gar- 
deners and others living in quiet, country places 
could render assistance. Although all were 
leased to know that there were so few orphans 
orthcoming, he thought this was one of the 
reasons why the Fund had suffered in loss of 
income, but he had no doubt that when there 
were nore orphans there would be more support. 

The report was adopted without further 
comment. 

Mr. Peter R. Barr presented the cash statement 
for 1926. He stated that the accounts had been 
very carefully audited by Mr. Witty and himself 
and he complimented the Secretary on the 
manner in which the books were kept. He 
stated that subscriptions, including those 
from local secretaries, amounted to £288 10s. 8d. ; 
donations (general) to £289 18s. 6d., and dona- 
tions from local secretaries, £48 14s. 6d., making 
a total of £338 13s. Od. The proceeds of the 
annual festival dinner amounted to £440 3s. 2d., 
whilst the revenue from advertisements was 
£14 5s. 6d., and dividends came to £467 15s. 9d. 
These sums, together with a balance from the 
last account amounted to £3,807 6s. Od. Pay- 
ments included children’s allowances, £894 10s., 
which, together with various grants, involved 
total payments to the orphans of £956 7s. 6d. ; 
the Secretary's salary amounted to £195 16s. 8d. ; 
rent, insurance, firing, etc., £78 14s. Id. ; 
printing and stationery, £57 Is. Od.; and 
printing and posting list of subscribers, £61 6s.8d. 
These amounts, with other small sums, 
made total payments of £1,380 4s. Od. Mr. 
Barr said the Fund had purchased five per cent. 
War Stock at a cost of £1,515 4s. Od., and the 
cash at the bank, on deposit and in hand, 
amounted to £911 18s. Od. A considerable 
amount of the balance was required to meet 
payment of the children’s allowances on the 
lst January. Mr. Barr stated that the receipts 
were down last year in comparison with 1925, 
for there was a reduction in the donations, 
and the proceeds of the annual dinner. The 
cost of printing had also increased. On the 
other hand, payments to the children, including 
grants, were down, and the cost of the postages 
also was lower. 

Mr. Cull asked for the reason of the rather 
heavy payments for printing the List of Sub 
scribers and for the printing generally ; he was 
informed that the printing had been done for 
the annual dinner, when the latter had to be 
cancelled owing to the strike, and the printing 
had all to be done again. The Secretary 
also stated that the printing included a new 
register book, which lasted five years, and posters 
which were to be used for advertising the Fund, 
both of which expenses would not be recurring. 

On the motion of Mr. McLeod it was proposed 
to send a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. George 
J. Nicholls for presiding at the annual festival 
dinner, and Mr. Nicholls was elected a Vice- 
President of the Fund. 

Mr. Edward Sherwood was re-elected Hon. 
Treasurer, and the retiring members of 
Committee, Messrs. D. Ingamells, R. B. 
Leech, J. F. McLeod, A. W. Metcalfe, T. 
Pateman, D. Swain, G. F. Tinley and John 
Wort, were all re-elected, and Mr. W. G. Penton, 
Warren House Gardens, Kingston Hill, Surrey, 
was elected to the vacancy caused by the death 
of Mr. G. Reynolds. The retiring Auditor, Mr. 
Peter R. Barr, was re-elected, and thanked, 

is services. 
ge the motion of the Chairman, Mr. A. C. 
Bartlett was re-elected Secretary of the Fund. 
Mr. Ingamells stated that Mr. Bartlett had 
carried out his duties to the satisfaction of 
himself and the Committee, and he had much 
pleasure in proposing his re-election. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. McLeod and carried 
unanimously. The next business of the meeting 
was the election of orphans, and there being no 
necessity for a poll, three candidates, approved 


by the Committee, were elected by resolution. 
They were Barbara Malcolm Macnaughton, 
aged eight months, daughter of Malcolm 
MacNaughton, late gardener to the Earl of 
Mansfield, Scone Palace, Perth, who died 
on March 1, 1926; Peggy Ruth Vert, 
aged ten years and two months, daughter 
of Frederick John Vert, late nursery foreman 
to Messrs. James Vert and Sons, Saffron Walden, 
and Peter Charles Vert, aged seven years and 
one month, brother of the last. 

The Chairman stated that he had a distressing 
case brought to his notice that mormng ; 
a gardener's two young children who had been 
deprived of both parents on the same day. 
The father was Mr. G. F. Waller, gardener at 
The Syen, Hayling Island, Havant, Hampshire ; 
both Mr. Waller and his wife died on 
February 8, the day after Mr. Waller’s father 
was buried. The two children are aged sixteen 
months and four-and-a-half years, respectively. 


Mr. Leech proposed that “this Annual 
Genera] Meeting, having heard the available 
particulars concerning Dorothy Eileen Waller 
and George Waller, orphan children of the late 
Mr. G. F. Waller, lately head gardener to The 
Syen, Hayling Island, Havant, Hampshire, 
do hereby authorise the Executive Committee 
to deal with applications concerning the children 
as they may see fit.’ The motion was seconded 
by Mr. C. H. Curtis and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman stated that if the children were 
eligible for the benefits of the Fund the Com- 
mittee would do the utmost it could to help 
thom. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed 
by Mr. Barr, brought the proceedings to a close. 


WATFORD HORTICULTURAL. 


THE first meeting of the Watford Horticul- 
tural Society since its enlargement was held 
at the Council Chamber on Monday, January 31. 
Mr. Armand Blackley (Chairman of the Bushey, 
Bushey Heath and District Horticultural 
Society) presided. 

Mr. W. E. Cheeseman (Hon. Secretary) said 
that the present meeting was the outcome of a 
meeting held in November last, when a committee 
was elected to formulate an enlarged society. 
That committee met on November 19 and 
December 4, and, as a result, a sub-committee 
formulated plans for an enlarged society. 
Then the question of finance arose. He was 
glad to say that in that direction they had met 
with a fair amount of success; the Watford 
Observer had offered a silver challenge cup 
and also a replica to be won each year; also, 
through the good offices of Mr. F. E. Steward, 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan had offered a donation 
of £25 and a challenge cup worth £20; Colonel 
V. Lane, of Berkhamsted, had offered a cu 
worth £20 and a silver and a bronze medal 
They had also received a letter from Miss E. E. 
R. Bradford, wishing the Society success, 
and enclosing a cheque for two guineas, which 
she hoped to double as a regular subscription. 

Lord Clarendon, who had intimated his willing- 
ness to remain as President, was unanimously 
elected to that office. 

Mr. W. E. Cheeseman was elected Hon. 
Secretary, and Mr. Fowler, Hon. ‘Treasurer, 
after Mr. E. S. Theobald, who has held that 
position since 1911, had intimated his desire 
to retire. 

It was decided to have a committee of twenty- 
five with power to co-opt. It was decided to ask 
the Borough Treasurer to become Hon. Auditor. 

The Hon. Secretary read the appeal proposed 
to be circulated, and it was approved. The 
appeal asks for a sum of £1,000 for a prize list, 
expenses, etc. 

It was decided to recommend the committee 
to hold a show in September of this year, and 
to leave it to the committee to decide whether 
a summer outdoor show or an autumn indoor 
show should be held. 

At a subsequent meeting of the committee 
it was decided to hold a show in Cassiobury 
Park, on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 26 
and 27. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ECONOMIC BIOLOGISTS. 


THE annual general meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at the Imperial College of Science 
on January 28. After the business of the meeting 
was concluded the following demonstrations 
and exhibits of biological interest were shown :— 
Insects intercepted in miscellaneous imports, 
by Mr. J. C. Fryer; Intermediates in the Bean 
Aphis, by Dr. J. Davidson; Long-horn beetles, 
pin-hole borers, powder-dust beetles and fur- 
niture beetles, by The Forest Products Research 
Laboratory; An unusual form of parasitism 
of an Anthomyid Fly, by Dr. K. M. Smith; 
A specimen of Potato tubers arising on true 
roots, and specimens of the progeny from 
such root tubers, by Mr. W. A. Roach ; Cochineal 
insects and plants, Camphor wood and products, 
Lac and lac insects, from the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew; the physiology and genetics of 
Smut-Fungi, by Mr. S. Dickinson; infec- 
tion of immune varieties of Potatos by Synchy- 
trium endobioticum, by Miss M. D. Glynne ; 
Some cultures of Armillaria mellea, by Mr. K 
St. G. Cartwright; Damage done by Collem- 
bola, by Dr. A. D. Imms and Mr. W. M. Davies ; 
Cultures of Tropical Fungi, by the Imperial 
Bureau of Mycology ; and Pyrethrum grown in 
England, by Mr. R. Stenton. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Joser Dosson presided over a largely 
attended meeting of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Horticultural Society on Wednesday, 
the 9th inst., when Mr. John Highgate, Dankeith, 
Kilmarnock, delivered a lecture on “ Herbaceous 
Plants,” Mr. Highgate dealt with ` his subject 
in a comprehensive and able manner. 


Obituary. 


John Horton.—At the advanced age of eighty- 
three years, Mr. John Horton, of Woodend, 
Cuckney, passed away on Sunday, February 6. 
Mr. Horton was employed for many years 
on the Duke of Portland’s estate at Welbeck, 
where he held the position of outside foreman 
until in 1887, on the death of Mr. Carr, he was 
appointed gardener. He retired in 1897 and 
went to live at Woodend. He will be remem- 
bered by many gardeners who obtained part of 
their experience at Welbeck, and these, in 
addition to many friends, will deeply regret the 
loss his family of five daughters has sustained. 


Dr. Miller-Thurgau.—We regret to learn of 
the death, at the age of seventy-seven, on the 
18th January, of Dr. Müller-Thurgau, the 
Director for many years of the German-Swiss 
Experimental Station at Wadenswil, in Switzer- 
land. The institution was created in 1890, 
and served also as a college for the study of 
fruit and vine-growing and gardening, In 
1925, Dr. Müller-Thurgau retired from active 
Direction of the Station, but retained his 
interest in it and acted still as ‘‘ Working 
Director.” He retained all his faculties to 
the last, and, as his father had lived to a great age, 
Dr. Miiller-Thurgau’s sudden death came as a 
great shock to his many friends and to the 
students, both past and present, who had passed 
through his hands. 


Mrs. Francis Robinson.—On the lst inst., 
there passed away at “‘ Arnside,” Prestwich 
Park, Manchester, after a short illness, Mrs. 
Robinson, wife of Mr. Francis Robinson, 
senior partner of Messrs. Dickson and Robinson, 
of that city. A lady of happy disposition, 
full of vigour despite advancing years, one whose 
cheerful presence was always a help and 
welcomed, she will be greviously missed. The 
interment took place at Prestwich Parish Church 
on the 4th. Much sympathy is felt for Mr. 
Robinson who, owing to indisposition from 
which he is just recovering, was unable to attend 
the funeral. Four of the firm’s heads of depart-. 
ments paid their last respect to this lady, whom 
everyone held in great regard. Many beautiful 
floral tributes were sent. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPOMDERTS. 


BELL-BINE IN AN ALLOTMENT.—H. H. W. We 


are afraid that trenching the ground would 
not rid you of this troublesome weed, but if, 
when you trench, you took care to remove 
every portion of the curled underground 
stems, you would do much towards clearing 
the land of this weed, every portion of which 
seems to grow. Another way is to exhaust 
the vitality of the plant by constantly hoeing 
it off as it appears through the surface. 
This, of course, is a long and tedious method of 
getting rid of the plant. 


Cats IN A GaRpDEN.—J. S. It is an old problem 


how to keep cats out of gardens, and one that 
has never been solved. You could do some- 
thing to make access to the garden more diffi- 
cult by placing tall netting along the fences. 


CELERY DISEASED.—G. H. We cannot tell from 


the portion of Celery sent what is the cause 
of the trouble. If you will send us a plant 
with the leaves and roots attached, we will 
do our best to identify the disease. 


MANAGEMENT OF WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 


—S.T.B. These Begonias require very care- 
ful management during their resting period, 
and should be grown in a temperature of 
about 55°. They should be stood on a bench 
near to the roof-glass, and it is an advantage 
if the bench is a solid one covered with ashes, 
or similar moisture-holding material, as this 
greatly helps to retain the foliage on the plants 
until they commence to develop fresh growth 
from their bases. The plants should never 
be dried off; at the same time, water should 
be afforded the roots very carefully, giving 
just sufficient moisture to retain the foliage 
in a healthy condition, and this will be greatly 
helped by spraying between the pots, so that 
moist conditions are maintained on the stage 
on which they are standing. When the plants 
commence to make fresh growth from the 
base they may be afforded more water. 
The young growths should be secured as 
cuttings when they are three or four inches 
long. The best single varieties include 
Optima, Emita, Exquisite, Fascination, Mrs. 
Heal, Orange King, Her Majesty and Clibrans’ 
Red ; good double- and semi-double-flowered 
varieties are Pink Perfection, Altrincham 
Pink, Emily Clibran, Clibran’s Pink, Flambeau, 
Scarlet Beauty, Eclipse and Sunrise. 


NameES OF Fruits.—S. J. R. Apple Imperial. 


G.T. F. Apple New Bess Pool. 


NAMES OF PLants.—D. L. D. 1, Flowers faded, 


Begonia coccinea; 2 B. Corbieille de Feu; 
3, B. Haageana. 


Patm Lear Dyinc.—M. L. The Palm leaf 


sent did not exhibit any signs of organic 
disease, but had every appearance of having 
suffered a severe check through either cold 
or inattention in watering. Too little or 
an excess of moisture at this season is harmful 
to Palms, and the danger from overwatering 
is greater if the plants are growing in a house 
where very little fire-heat is used. If, however, 
the atmosphere of the house was kept very 
warm and dry the plant would dry out 
quickly, and if not watered frequently the 
leaves would shrivel as in your case. Perhaps 
you were unable to obtain an adequate 
amount of fuel during the time of the coal 
strike to keep the house sufficiently warm. 


SPRAYING ROSES WITH COPPER SULPHATE.— 


P. L. Copper sulphate is usually applied 
to dormant plants at the rate of three-quarters- 
of-an-ounce to one gallon of water, but as 
Roses are already showing signs of growth you 
should apply the weaker solution, viz., 
one ounce to two gallons of water. Even then 
there is a risk of injury to the opening buds. 
You could use with safety potassium sulphide 
or liver of sulphur in the foliowing proportions : 
Potassium sulphide, one ounce; soft soap, 
three ounces; water two gallons. The soft 


soap is not essential but renders the ific 
more adhesive. eer 


Communications Z 
D. J.—H. ene, Received. G. D.—W. H. M.— 


C. R.—W. A. W.—E. B.—D M 
—W. E. H. H.W, K L.—N. E. B.E 
ee E PN: H. G. L.—N. E. B.E 
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REW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


THESE particulars of new patents, of interest 
to readers, have been selected from the Official 
Journal of Patents, and are published by special 
eee of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 

ce. 


LATEST PATENT APPLICATIONS. 
1,195.—Lindsay, R.—Machines for harvesting 
root-crops. January 14. 
653.—Orbell, H. J.—Flexible fences. January 
10. 


719.—Pettigrew, A. W.—Agricultural Device. 
January 10. 

873.—Pond, S.—Crop-stacking Machines, etc. 
January 11. 


786.—Provan, D.—Treatment of Bowling 
greens, etc. January 11. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


263,963.—Howard, Ltd., J. and F., and Stein. 
metz, A. B. S.—Implements for lifting or 
digging Beet or other root crops. 

263,591.—Nielsen, C. A.—Steering devices for 
cultivating implements. 

263,595.—Owen, B. J.—Artificial drying of crops. 

263,597..-Watson and Sons, Ltd., H., and 
Watson, E.—Electrically-driven lawn- 
mowers. 

263,635.—Harris, W. G.—Travelling green- 
houses. 


Printed copies of the full Published Specifica- 
tions may be obtained from the Patent Office, 
25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.?, 
at the uniform price of ls. each. 


Abstract Published. 
Chip Baskets. Patent No. 262,032. 


A new pattern of “ chip ” Strawberry basket 
enables these receptacles to be nested in each 
other quite easily so that a good deal of Jy 
is saved in storage. The inventor is Mr. Jd. G. 
Pratt, of 250, Crownpoint Road, Glasgow. 
The basket is formed with sharp tapered corners, 
the side and end portions being formed from two 
scored strips which are interlaced with other 
lateral and longitudinal strips to form the body. 
A pivoted handle adapted to be turned down 
to rest on the bottom, is provided. 


TRE LATEST TRADE MARKS. 


Tus list of Trade Marks, of interest to readers. 
has been selected from the Official Trade Marks 
Journal and is published by permission of the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 


EVERSEAL. : 

473,228.—A preparation in powder or liquid 

form for protecting plant life against insect 

and other pests.—Everseal Products, Ltd., 

_Newton Works, Goldsmith Street, London, 
W.C.2. January 19. 


ANTIS. l 
474,695.—Disinfectants, germicides and vermin 
destroying preparations in class 
Wiliam Thomas, trading as H. S. Lovell 
and Co., 81, Rosebery Avenue, London, 

E.C.1. January 19. 


CARDIAZOL BRAND. . 
475,657.—Chemical substances used for agricul- 
tural, horticultural, veterinary and sanitary 
purposes.—H. R. Napp, Limited, 3 and $ 
Clements Inn, Kingsway, London, W.C.e. 
January 19. 


CORMORANT. . 

472,803.—Decorticating machines, being agr- 

cultural machinery in class 7.—The firm 

trading as Kingston Industrial Works,. 

1, Darling Street, Kingston, Jama ca 
January 19. 
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Feprvany 19, 1927. 
MARKETS. 
COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, February 15th, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


s.d. s d. 8.d. s.d. 
aran Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 
cuneatum Š 
per doz. ... 100 12 0 ed areas 48's eos 
-elegans .. 100 150 doz. ii 15 0-18 0 
Aralia ca melanthera, 
= Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 48's, per doz, 24 0-30 0 
uoarias, —60's , we 12 0-15 0 
doz. ose eee 80 0~42 0 —72's ewe 8 0—9 0 
paragus Hyacinths, 48'a, 
sp) pia 12 0-18 0 3's, per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 
—Sprenger! ... 12 0-18 0 | — 08, per doz. 10 0-15 0 
Nephrolepis in 


variety --- 12 0-18 0 
——$2's eee eos 24 0-36 0 


Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 


Aspidistra,green 86 0-60 0 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 
~32's.... ase 24 0-30 0 


—aldus ... 12 0-15 0 | 60's... ... 15 0-18 0 
48's, oct 4 6—7 6 | —large, 60's ... 5 0—6 0 
dos... 21 0-24 0 ona eee 

Cacti, per tray ~ een tray 

® , of 1 8 eee 2 6—3 0 

—12's, 15% ... 6 0—7 0 Tulips, all colours 

Cyclamens, 48's, on 
per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 dos. 2 6—3 0 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 

s.d. s.d. a. d. s.d. 

Adiantum deco- Iris tingitana, per 
reipas 21 0-24 0 dos. blooms ... 6 0—8 0 
cuneatum 
doz. bun, ... 15 0-18 0 SLAN ee 6 0—9 0 

Asparagus piu- —mauve, per doz. 
mosus per sprays .. 7 0—8 0 
bun., long Lilium longi- 
trails, 6's ... 2 6—3 6 forum, long, 
med. sprays 2 6—3 0 per doz. ... — 120 
short .» 09~13 | —speciosum 

—Sprengeri, bun. rubrum, long, 
> sprays 2 0—2 6 er doz. 

° p 1 6—2 0 looms eee 5 0—6 0 
short ,, 0 6—9 0 | —short, doz. 

mr bun. 10 0-12 0 Lily otethe-V all TER 

03. DUD. o -of- ey 
Bouvardla, white per doz. ban. 24 0-30 0 
per doz. s 16 0-18 0 Nartus Soleil 
‘a, ’Or, doz. 

18's per box 8 0—8 6 bun. A 4 0—6 0 
per —Grand Primo, 

dos. blooms 8 6—6 0 per doz. bun. 6 0—7 0 
themumas, —omatus, r 

white,perdoz. 7 0—9 0 doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 

Te, per dos. 60 0-72 o | Orchids,per dos. 
perdoz ... 19-26 | —Oypripediums 
$ Golden looms eee 6 0—8 0 
par, per doz. Prunus triloba, 

-Kig A .. 120-16 0 per dos. sprays 3 6—4 6 

_Yet doz. bun. 80 0-36 0 Richardias 
ir Wa ), per 
per doz. bun. 14 0-15 0 dos. blooms . 12 0-15 0 

ai per Roses, doz. 
doz. bun. ... 16 0-18 0 bloom = 

— Henry I -Madame 
per doz. bun, 8 0—9 0 Butterfly — 180 

— prince r —Columbfa_ ... 18 0-21 0 
doz. bun. ... 10 0-12 0 —Richmond, per 

one Bee oirt doz. blooms 15 0-18 0 

oz. bun. 

Forget - me - not, omilar, por doi: 4 0—6 0 
per doz. bun. 18 0-24 0 Snowd per 

ry doz. bun. ... 2 0—40 


per doz bun, 4 0—4 6 


~speclal, long 12 0-18 0 Tulips, per doz. 
—single white 18 0-30 


French Flowers — 0 
~Acacia {ime ) — —yellow 24 0-30 0 
per dos. bun. $ 0-10 0 | — —scarlet 24 0-30 0 
~Anemones, — —pink 30 0-36 0 
doz bun. 15 0-18 9 | ~terta-co r 
~ ~ double doz. bun. 21 0-24 0 
doz bun. ... 6 0—6 0 | —Marillo, per doz. 
~Myrtle,gree Un... e 4 0-80 0 
per doz. bun, 1 6—2 9 | ~Couronne d'Or, 
~Narcissns, r doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
Paper White, = of Aus- 
doz, bun, 4 0—4 6 tria, per doz. 
—Narcasus Soleil bon. ... 24 0-30 0 
d'Or, per doz. —Darwins, red 
bu... 3 0—3 6 per doz. bun 42 0-48 0 
—hanunculug— — — pink, per 
double sant 8 0-9 0. | doz. bun’ . 42 0-48 0 
yellow =, = — — mauve, per 
“Violeta P. 19: 0524-0 doz. bun. ... 27 0-30 0 
per bun, .. 4 0—4 6 | Tulips, double— 
= green —Lucretia, per 
r .. 6 0—80 doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 
—Roses, Safrano —Tea Rose, per 
24's, per packet 3 0—3 6 doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 
Heather, white —double white, 
per dos. bun, 6 0—9 0 er doz. bun. 33 0-36 0 
H te —Vuurbaak, per 
dos. bun., doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 
Sa. 12 0-150 | Violete... ... 3 0—6 0 


REMARKS,—Flowers from home-growers are similar in 
pr Ice to those of last week. Daffodils, Narcissus and Tulips 
remain firm in price. There is a good selection of Tulips, 
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both single and double varieties, and more Darwin sorts 
have been on offer during the past week, Rosy Red being 
very fine in quality. Lilium longiflorum is slightly firmer 
in price again. Narcissus ornatus meets with a good 
demand and some very fine blooms of Narcissus Elvira 
are available. The quantities of Single Violets and Snow- 
drops exceed the demand. Increasd supplies of Iris 
tingitana have been on sale during the Past week. The 
newest subjects in this department are a few red Roses 
of the new crop, which are svon disposed of at high prices, 
The supplies from the Channel Islands and Cornwall are 
increasing rapidly ; they include Daffodils Golden Spur, 
princeps, Henry Irving and Orange Phoenix ; Narcissus 
Grand Primo, N. Soleil d'Or, N. Gloriosa and N. Paper 
White. A few Wallflowers have been received from Corn- 
wall, also a large supply of Snowdrops and single Violets, 
Maidenhair Fern is the shortest of all foliage at the present 
time. Asparagus plumosus and A. Sprengeri is in good 
demand. Smilax from Guernsey is arriving in good con- 
dition. In the French department. there is littla change 
to note from last week. Business is fairly brisk for white 
Narcissus, White Stock, Acacia (Mimosa), Violets, Anemones 
and Violets, 
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GLASGOW. 


Supplies of cut flowers continue to show a decline in 
the quantity of blooms, as many small growers have 
given up the cultivation of Tulips owing to the unremuner- 
ative prices obtained in recent years. Prices. in con- 
sequence, keep very steady at the following quotations: 
Farncombe Sanders, William Pitt and Le Notre, 1/3 to 
1:7 (6's), Bartigon, Rosini, Rose Tendre, Flamingo and 
Ibis. 1/2 to 1/6; Couronne d'Or, 12 to 1/4; Willam 
Copland, 9d. to 1/3; Prince of Austria, 10d. to 1:2; 
Murillo, 9d. to 1/-, special, l/- to 1/2; double yellow, 
14 to 1/7; and Lucretia, 1,3 to 1/6. Prices for Daffodils. 
were firm. Sir Watkin and Golden Spur made 12to 14 
per dozen; King Alfred, 2/- to 23: Pheasant Eve, 
6d. to 10d. Narcisst realised 4,6 to 6,- per dozen bunches. 
Carnations were worth 3/- to 4.6 per dozen. Lily-of-the 
Valley, 1/6 to 1/9 per bunch: Lilac, 1:3 to 1/9: Lilium 
longitlorum, 12/- to 14/-; Mimosa. 4- to 6/- per cane, 
English Violets, 1/- per dozen; Snowdrops, 1/- to 2/6 per 
dozen bunches ; Smilax, 9d. to 1/3 per bunch ; and Aspara- 
gus, 9d. to 1/6, ` 


In the fruit market Apples are becoming scarcer, and 
buyers have to concede advanced prices. Newtown 
Pippin ranged from 11/6 to 16’- per case; Winesap, 
13;- to 16 -; Spitzbergen. 10.6 to 14’-; and Jonathan, 
l4- to 16.-; while Greening advanced to 35;- per barrel, 
and York Imperial made from 15;- to 32/-. Despite the 
good imports of Jaffa and Murcia fruit. prices of Oranges 
made a further upward movement. Valencia 360's 
fluctuated between 15/- and 20'—; 300’s, 16/- to 24/-; 
ordinary, 420's, 25/- to 32/-; and extra large, 34/- to 
Jaffa (144's), 1 and 2 chalks, 16/- to 17/6; 3 


38/-, 
chalks, 13/-; 180's, 240's and 250's, 1 and 2 chalks, 
18/6 to 19/6; 3 chalks, 16;-; Murcia Oranges Blue 


2400's, 38/-; and large 


Anchor), 300’s and 420's, 35'-; 
10’- to 12/6. Grape 


ditto, 42/-. Mandarin, 420s, 
Fruits were worth 28;- to 30/-; Lemons, 12/- to 13/6 
per box and 16/- to 18’- per case. English Gros Colmar 
Grapes realised from 4/3 to 5/- per Ib. 


First consignments of new Potatos from Alviers realised 
4d. per Ib. Cucumbers were worth 2'6 to 3;-each, French 
Beans (Madeira) sold for 12/- per box ; Radishes, 4/- per 
dozen bunches ; table Celery, 1/6 to 1/9 per bunch: Lettuces, 
6/- per crate of 4 dozen indoor, and 8/- per crate of 2 dozen 
outdoor. Rhubarb was worth 
Tomatos realised 20/- to 30/- per bundle. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE folowing two Standing Committees 
have been appointed under the Merchandise 
Marks Act 1926 :—(1) For enquiries relating 
to agricultural and horticultural produce and 
the produce of any fishing industry: (Chairman) 
Mr. Edward A. Mitchell Innes, C.B.E., K.C., 
Mr. George W. Currie, and Sir Basil Mayhew, 
K.B.E., F.C.A.; with Mr. H. J. Johns, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, as Secretary. 
(2) For enquiries relating to other goods : 
(Chairman) Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, G.C.B. 
(who is about to retire from his position in the 
Civil Service); the Right Hon. George N. 
Barnes, C.H., and Mr. F. R. Davenport, with 
Mr. E., W. Reardon, Board of Trade, as Secretary. 


In the Chemical Section of the British Indus- 
tries Fair at the White City, the dominating 
feature will be the stand of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. The agriculturist and horti- 
‘culturist may not at once see the relationship 
between chemicals and the plough or the spade, 
but associated with Imperial Chemical Industries 
is Nitram, Limited, the newly-formed company 
acting as sole agents not only for the British 
Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, Ltd., but 
also, we understand, for other fertilisers, etc. 
This concern will have an attractive display 
on the Imperial Chemical Industries stand, 
showing the use of chemicals in the production 
of food-stuffs and cereals of all kinds, as well as 


34/- to 3$6/- per ewt. 
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vegetables, while the indirect effect chemicals 
have through fertilising meadowland upon 
butter, milk and meat production will be shown. 


YET another new garden label has been 
brought to our notice, and this is entitled the 
‘* Helichrysa,’’ which has been patented by the 
Permanent Garden Label and Holder Co. 
The label is cheap, lasting and eligible, the 
standard consisting of a bent wire with prongs 
which carry the aluminium name plate, and 80 
arranged that the labels are held firmly in 
position. A small central disc also helps to 
keep the prongs in position and is useful when 
the label is being thrust into the ground. When 
required for use on trees or shrubs the shaft 
can be bent like a hook. It is impossible for 
this label to chip or break like earthenware 
labels, and the lettering cannot become effaced 
as in the case of painted wooden labels, while 
if a plant should. happen to die, all that is 
necessary is to remove the embossed label and 
provide another one suitable for the new plant. 
The name plate may be sufficiently large to 
carry a name containing fourteen letters, 
but it is possible to place two such labels 
within the prongs, when it is desired to add 
the source of the plant, its habitat, or other 
interesting particulars. 


READERS requiring information and advice 
respecting patents, trade marks or designs, 
should apply to Messrs. Rayner and Co., Patent 
Agents, of 5, Chancery Lane, London, who will 
give free advice to readers mentioning The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


THE WEATHER IN JANUARY, 1927. 


Air pressure was unusually low. and winds from southerly 
to westerly directions prevailed almost. unceasingly . 
The weather was, therefore, generally mild, but rather wet 
and stormy, with much cloud. Somewhat curiously, 
the evenings were mainly fair. An exceptionally large 
amount of ozone was present in the atmosphere. Tho 
mean temperature was 414°, or KS above the 55 years’ 
average for the month. Both the daily and monthly 
ranges of temperature were small. Due westerly winds 
were nearly twice as frequent as usual. Rain fell on 24 
days, an excess of six; and the total quantity was 3°75 
inches, or an inch more than the normal. There were 
only 31 hours of sunshine, the deficiency being 12 hours. 
Ground frost was restricted to seven nights and only two 
decided frosts occurred in the shade. Hail, however, fell 
on so many as eight days, and there were small amounts of 
snow on five days, the month's total depth of the latter, 
though, being little more than an inch (unmelted). Gales 
occurred on six dates, but none was of destructive force. 
Slight thunderstorms were experienced on the 3rd and 27th. 
Glazed-frost formed on the roads on the 20th and 21st. 
Joseph Baxendell, The Fernley Observatory, Southport. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Lewis Cave, as gardener to C. H. BRANCKER, Esq. 
Copford Hall, Colchester. 

Mr. A. W. Mansfield, for the past four years gardener 
at Dencombe, Handcross, as gardener to Col. G. H. 
LODER, High Beeches, Handcross. (Thanks for 
2/- for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDs.). 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


J, CHEAL AND SONS, LTD., The Nurseries, Crawley. — 
Dahlias. 
SUTTON AND SONS, Reading.—Farmer’s Year Book and 
Graziers’ Manual. 
J. C. WHITNEY AND Co., 2 and 3, Eldon Street, E.C.2,— 
“ Apex ” tish manure. 


JOHN FORBES (HAWICK), LTD., Buccleuch Nurseries. 
Hawick.—Florists’ flowers, hardy plants, Seeds, ete. 


F 
CALIFORNIA NURSERY Co., Niles, Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia.—Trees and shrubs, Roses, fruit trees, 


oe AND LE CLERC, 8, Quai de la Mogisserie, Paris,— 
eeds, 


SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ARERDEEN.— 
Exhibition to be held on August. 18, 19 and 20.—Secretary, 
Mr. J. B. Rennett, 231, Union Street, Aberdeen. 


INSTOW SPRING FLOWER SHOW.—To be held in the 
Rifle Hall, on Wednesday, March 30.—Secretary, Miss 
Hinchliff, Worlington House, Instow. 
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Cut this out, and post to-day at jd. rate 
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To J. SLATER, F.R.H.S. 
Nurseryman, SKIPTON. 


Please post offers of your Special 
Clearance Lines of Hardy Yorkshire 
grown Privet, sizes up to 5 feet; 
Currants and Gooseberry Bushes, 3 
and 4 years; Herbaceous and Spring 


Flowering Plants; to: 
IN AiO oe vscvncicedeCacwes asin bateeiennedcesek 
Address A Sale de O RER E 


Date... rrr ry ecevece G.C. 1. 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON TRE MARKET. 


NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
For digging inor as a top-dresaing,for Kitchen Garden 
or Her us Borders. 1 cwt., 15/-; «a 9/-; 
28 %, 6/-; £14 10s. per ton. All Paid. 


VINE BORDER COMPOUND. 
Supplied in two grades. Coarse, for New Borders. 
Fine Borders. 


» for renovating Old rde 
1 cwt., 25/-; £24 per ton ; 
For New Borders: to each cart-load of good 


surface soll without damaging the roots, and mix 
. Vine Border Compound with each ton of 
good fibrous loam. spy 
CHARCOAL. 
Best Wood Charcoal, in sticks, 8/- bush., 14/6 5-bush. 


sack. 
Fine Dast Charcoal, 8/- bush., 14/6 5-bush. sack. 
Bags included, Carriage paid. 


PURE HORTICULTURAL BONE MEAL. 
For Vine Borders, „Fottiag and General Horticul- 


tu 2 

Best English Bone-meal, 17/6 per cwt., £17 per ton. 
1°, 4° and 4° Bones, 18/- cwt., £17 10s. ton, carr. pd. 
These bones are prepared by a special roces’, 
all the fatty insoluble matter being extracted, which 
renders the bones more soluble without destroying 
the nit. nous matter. Analysis: 4§/5% Ammonia; 
45/50% Phosphates. 


NEW HESSIAN MATS, 
9ft. x 4ft. 6in., 3/- each; 35/- dozen; carr. palid, 
NEW RUSSIAN MATS. 

Light, 17/6 per dozen, carriage palid. 
Heavy, 21/- per dozen, carriage paid. 
GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horti- 

cultural Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. aaneznven Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


— 


ALPINA NURSERY | 


(S. W. A. Eschausier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 


Special culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


GOLD MEDAL, GHENT 1923. 
Price List on demand, 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD., 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


TEICHER’S 
GERMAN 
STOCK SEEDS 


are the 


Best in the Market 


TRY—AND SEE! 


Price list free of charge on application 


PAUL 'TEICHER 
Stock Specialist 
STRIEGAU — GERMANY 


Founded 1836 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 


An expensive adver- 
tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 
business; so let your 
slogan be 


ADVERTISE 


BOLDLY ! 


FEBRUARY 19, 192%. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents ts to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 


When addressing Box numbers, it is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the box. 


PRIVATE 


\ ANTED, HEAD GARDENER,WORKING 
for Pump House Hotel, Llandrindod Wells. 
Must be accustomed to gings. -APPI stating age, er- 
rience and wages required, to SECRETARY, 6, Bulwark, 
reccn. 


7 ORKING HEAD GARDENER wanted, 

thoroughly experienced all branches; not over 

45. Keen, energetic and good manager. Personal 

references essential.—Write, with full particulars, AGENT, 
Boveridge Park, Nr. Salisbury. 


Har WORKING GARDENER to super- 

intend Inside and Out (within 10 miles of London). 
Must be good with Grapes and fruit under glass. T 
other gardeners kept. Wages 50'- per week, with goo 
cottage, coal, lights, etc.—Apply, S. H. G., Box 62, 3. 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W. .2. 


\ ANTED, WORKING GARDENER, ri 

take charge of garden ; used to vines and a ; 
houses. State wages and forward references. oA 
or tage available.— Apply, R. HILLS, Woodend, Cromtor, 
Matlock. 


; or 
(JARDENER (WORKING) wanted, age 35 to 
X 45, northern district near London. a mer 
wife to help indoors occasionally if required. 55:- th, te. 
with attractive new cottage of five apartments, oe indit 
State height, enclose photo. if possible. Two un to 
gardeners are kept. Write with usual information, 
X. A., c/o Streets, 6, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
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M ^EBIED GARDENER REQUIRE Dto take 
charge, with Inside and Outside experience. A i 
do laundry work. Cottage available.—Apply | H M. to 

Box 46, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


W ANTED, thoroughly experienced GAR- 
DENER to take charge of gardens an Eie 

houses; one under-gardener and boy em loyon auri 

stating experience and wages required, and sub e 


ences, to H. NOBLE, Higher Trapp, Simonstone, Nt. 
Burnley. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, wanted, 
` first week in March, for Parkside, Wim Hower 
Common ; total area 14 acre devoted to intensive e 
culture and lawn (Dennis mower); good range Ol B iple, 
comfortable cottage accommodation for married Ba 
light and coals; assistance spring and autumn ; fe rtable 
capable man with initiative would find a com ORAR- 
lace with garden-lovers. — Apply. by letter, to EC 3 
ENER, c/o of Messrs. Abbots, Eastcheap, London, E.C.* 
stating age (not over 45) and wages required. 


ANTED, GARDENER, experienced, 

SINGLE-HANDED, chiefly kitchen garde it 

good cottage, Gloucestershire.—State age, wage’ H. 

married, number children, wife’s capabilities. —T. W..2. 
Box 48, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W-\ 


l 


Fesrvaky 19, 1927. 


ANTED, SINGLE-HANDED GARDENER 

good knowledge of flower gardening 

esential. State age, wages required. and copy of refer- 
ences. —W. H. SHARPE, Hythe, Kent. 


E GARDENER required, Jhorougnhiy 
nderstanding glass; own cottage.— rite, rtating 
e wages, etc., to Box 1495, SCRIPPS’S, South 


Yolton Street, W.1. 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER of five, 
from midlands; work chiefly glasshouses and 
kitchen garden; married, cottage found near garden,— 
Apply, HEAD GARDENER, Town Thorns, near Rugby, 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, married> 

experienced in hardy fruit and vegetables essential. 

—Write, stating experience, age, wages expected, J. 
SHEARS, Manor House, Great Durnford, Salisbury. 


W ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, married, 
about 30. Experienced in Carnations, Chry sran- 
themums, Melons, Cucumbers, also House Decorations, 
Wages £2, good cottage.—Apply W. MASON, Langton 
Hall Gardens, Market Harborough. 


REQUIRED, for an estate in Buckingham- 
) shire, an experienced UNDER-GARDENER, 
must be conversant with all branches of the profession ; 
large cottage provided, and wife required to attend gates, — 
Write, stating full particulars, aye, family, to HEAD 
GARDENER, West Wycombe Park, Bucks. 


WANTED, fully qualified, capable MAN 

to take charge of glass on gentleman's estate : 
only keen, reliable men having thorough knowledge of ali 
kinds of Inside flowers need apply. Must be good grower 
of all classes of Indoor fruits, and first-class decorator, 
Cottage in gardens.— Reply, stating full details of exper- 
lence, to W. X. Y., Box 49, 5, Tavistock St reet, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


y ANTED, FOREMAN, Inside ; 40/-, bothy 

milk and veg.; duty 5’-.—State experience 
with copies of references, to J. H. LAN E, Brougham 
Gardens, Penrith. 


W ANTED, FOREMAN, Inside, with good 
: experience in plant houses; no bothy; wages 
52.6, duty extra.—Apply, with full particulars and copies 
i ee onal, to W. G. BAKER, Botanic Gardens, 
xtard, 


ANTED, experienced, married MAN, 
between 35 and 40, to take charge of kitchen 

garden and outside fruit, including Peach wall. One 
thoroughly understanding successful culture of vegetables, 
Mushrooms, ete. — E. HARDCASTLE, Tongswood 
Gardens, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


WASTED, experienced married MAN, about 

30, for pleasure grounds, well up in herbaceous 
planta, Roses and general flower garden: cottage pro- 
Vided.—Apply, with particulars, E. J. MAY, The Gardens, 
Childwick Bury, St. Albans. 


WANTED, experienced single GARDENER 
for Inside and Out, no bothy.—Apply, F. SHAW, 
The Chestnuts, Lymm, Cheshire. 


ANTED, an experienced GARDENER, 
tingle, must thoroughly understand pleasure 
grounds and wood garden.—Apply, giving full particulars 
i z R., Box 61, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


WANTED, married MAN for kitchen garden 

and pleasure ground; wife to do bothy; good 
lodge provided. Particulars with ref.—M. G. H., Box 57, 
», Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


WANTED, experienced MAN for pleasure 
grounds. Good bothy.—Apply, with full par- 
ticular and wages required, to HEATHER, The Gardens, 
Clarendon Park, Salisbury. 


ANTED, a young MAN, age about 25, 
for kitchen garden and pleasure grounds ; wages 
£1 0. Od. per week, with bothy and board.—Apply. 
F. SPARKS, The Gardens, Pinewood, Farnborough, Hants 


WANTED, experienced young MAN for 
Pleasure grounds, flower gardens, use motor-mower, 

able to seythe. Wages 30/-, bothy, ete., duty every fourth 

Week, 5,-.--SMITH, Newton Park Gardens, Bristol. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


WASTED, thoroughly experienced, single 
MAN (not under 25) for herbaceous borders, 
poeurs grounds, motor mower, etc.; take duty.— 
teferences and wages to H. REVENS, Tattingstone Park, 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 


Vy ANTEpD, Active young MAN for kitchen 

and flower garden work and assist under glass as 
required. Duty alternate weeks. Wages 34/- per week, 
bothy, etc.— T. DICKIE, Voelas, Bettws-y-Coed. 


\ ANTED, strong, active, young MAN, 
18-20, for kitchen garden work.— Reference to 
H. E. MANLEY, Paxhill Gardens, Lindfleld, Sussex. 


W ANTED, single energetic, young MAN to 
take charge of glass; age 28-30: ten Inside ; 
must have held similar position.—State wages and par- 
ticulars to W. TURNHAM, Greenlanda, Henley-on-Thames, 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN, for plant 


houses; wages 3] 6. bothy, ete., 6'- duty. Stato 
age, experience.—G, WEEK ES, Penoyre Gardens, Brecon, 


W ATED, JOURNEYMAN for fruit and 

plant departments, with good experience, age 2] 
to 24.-—State full particulars to DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King's Seedsmen, Manchester. 


ANTED, experienced JOURNEYMAN, 

about 21, Inside, vines, Peaches, Carnations, ete. 

wages 30;-, bothy, ete., duty every third week (extra). 

Particulars.—A. W. PEA RCE, Sudeley Castle Gardens, 
Winchcombe, Glos. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN, Inside, about 

20, bothy, milk and veg.: duty 4-~.-—Copies of 

references, etc., to J. H. LANE, Brougham Gardena, 
Penrith. 


J ANTED, strong, active, young MAN, 

Outside (pleasure grounds chietly): 316 week, 

bothy : duty 5/- extra; 8 kept.— PRITCHARD, Fernhill 
Park, Windsor. 


W aNTED; young GARDENER, about 20, 
chiefly for borders and pleasure grounds : duty 
alternate weeks; bed-sitting-room provided; 4 gardeners 
kept.—Apply, by letter, giving particulars past work, to 
STEDALL, The Old House, Farnham Royal, Bucks. 


ANTED, young MAN, 18, kitchen garden 

and pleasure ground ; help Inside when required; 

duty alternate weeks ; refs., wages expected, with bothy.-— 

B. M. G., Box 58, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


TRADE. 


ANTED, NURSERY MANAGER for 

Channel Isles : decorative and cut flower; wages 

and experience.—ISLE, Box 59, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2., 


Were MANAGER required for nur- 

sery rapidly increasing its trade. Shrubs, her- 
baceous, alpines. Must have good knowledge of alpines 
and exhibiting.—Apply, giving full particulars, GAVIN 
JONES, Letchworth, Herts. 


ANTED, first-class Man, used to control 
\ labour, to act as FOREMAN for market nursery 
specialising in wholesale cut flower trado ; 30 actes ; Bulbs, 
herbaceous annuals; good cottage. Stato ie 
wages, ete, —E, A. de MOUILPIED, Mayford, Woking. 


OREMAN required with practical and up-to- 

date knowledge of choice shrubs, trees, ARE 

and their culture (Outside). Packing and Taa a 

orders, Applications, treated confidentially » 8 ould 
state age, Wages, married or single. experience, Te bere 

v. GAUNTLETT & CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, 


V. N. GA : 
Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


ANTED, FOREMAN for market nursery, 
experienced in Tems., Cues, "Mums, ete.— Full 
particulars age, wage, experience, ete., to DOIG, Caistor 


Lincolu. 


- lantsman, Cues., Toms., 

Sursery, good all-round p an, Ae 

id ane (no house). Full partic ulars and wages 
Aud ENGLISH, Nurseryman, Hove, 


por: GROWER required for general 


CHRONICLE. xiii. 


\ ANTED, FOREMAN with good knowledge 


of herbaceous and alpines, and with trade exper- 


fence, Apply by letter. stating Wages asked, and sending 
copies of references.—-R, C. NOTCUTT, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 


\ ANTED at once, MAN well up in Tomatoes 

and bedding plants: Lea Valey experience 
preferred ; capable of taking charze. State wages required 
and full particulars.- SPENCER Norfolk Road Nurseries, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 


NIFE HAND wanted; permanent job for 

first-class, all-round man, well up in Roses, Give 

full particulars and wages required.—SALE & SON, 
Nurseryman, Wokingham. 


oe 


MPROVERS.—We have vacancies for young 
men who have some experience of flowering shrubs, 
trees, herbaceous, ete. Applicants should state age, 
Waser, experience, reference -V, N. GAUNTLETT & CO., 
LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., an:l 6d. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 


at this specified rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addresse.l to the office, 1g. over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, it is useful 
to look down the colimn and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
fo your own. Important points which might 
otherwise escape the memory may thua be brought 
to mind. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter, or request for insertion is required ; 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper calssifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as “ Situations 
Wanted, Trade” can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
7d. is added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 
post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or if received after Wedneslay cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but if fully paid, it will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
an the meantime. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC, 


ENTLEMAN, single, with first-class exper- 
G fence in all branches of ee ene in 
hedding, trees and shrubs and alpines, desires posit on: 
highest references, excellent qualifications. —C, V. €, Box 
36, 3, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C,2, 


xiv. ee 
PRIVATE. 
ARDENER-BAILIFF, experienced glass, 


fruit, flowers, landscape, rock, water, grass, arable, 
stock, electric plant ; age 35.—T. J. O., Box 62, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


H® GARDENER, where several are kept, 

desires change to similar position in home counties ; 
life experience all branches, capable organiser and manager ; 
four yeals present ; age 36, married, one child ; excellent 
references for ability and character.—P. H. J., Box 55, 
54, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD, life experience, Vines, 

Peaches, Melons, Carnations, Chrysanthemums. 

stove and greenhouse plants, kitchen garden and pleasure 

grounds ; age 51.—GARDENER, Box 53, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.3. 


He? GARDENER, life experience, where 

two or three kept ; good grower; married, no chil- 
dren; age 46, well recommended.—GURNEY, 27, Hope 
Street, Lincoln. 


HE LADY BATTERSEA wishes to recom- 

mend C. BRIARS, HEAD GARDENER to the late 

Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke ; thoroughly capable and competent ; 
age 43.—C. BRIARS, Hamble Cliff, Netley, Hants. 


EAD GARDENER, experienced cultiva- 

tion choice fruits, flowers, vegetables, early and 

late forcing, general management of garden ; previoualy 

Dm Weston Parks.—MOORE, Haylane Farm, Foston, 
Derby. 


HR GARDENER offers his services to 
any lady or gentleman who needs a reliable, pro- 
ficient and superior GARDENER. Master of his work in 
all branches; exceptional references, keen, enthusiastic, 
and determined to excel. Able to undertake new garden. 
Leaving through demolition of mansion. Please state 
wages and staff. Married, age 43.—R. W., Box 43, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD, married, one child, 
life axperenee gained in good establishments ; 

age 42; highly recommended.—F. J. POULTNEY, 
Bryn-Coed, Waterloo Road, Llandrindod Wells, Rads. 


IR RICHARD PAGET hig y recommends 
his late HEAD GARDENER, who was with him 
over 20 years ; practical and reliable ; married, no children. 
—HUNTLEY Melchbourne Park Gardens, Sharnbrook. 
Bedfordshire, 


R. WARE, Alveston Leys Gardens, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, highly recommends his second 
GARDENER as HEAD where soveral are kept ; has good 
practical knowledge of gardening, both Inside and ut ; 
reliable and trustworthy ; 6% years here; married, age 40, 
2 children, age 14 and 9.—W. NOBES, Avon Cottage, 
Alveston, Stratford-on-Avon. 


R S. PEIRSE DUNCOMBE, Esq., Copgrove, 
e Broadway, Worcester. highly recommends his late 
Brother's Gardener, W. WYATT, as HEAD of 3 or more : 
life experience in all branches, 13 years head in present 
situation ; electric light, bees ; age 43, married, no family. 


—H. EVANS, Agent. Norton Hall, Whittington, Worcester. 


ARDENER (HEAD) seeks situation, where 

three or four are kept ; life experience Inside and 

Out; well recommended ; married, one child.—LAN E, 
Lymbrook Gardens, Mill Road, Marlow. 


H” GARDENER, married, no family, 

has a practical knowledge of all matters relative to 
horticulture, gained in large and well-kept establishments. 
At liberty.—Please reply, GARDEN R, 1, Boundary 
Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.8. 


ADY COOTE. Breamore, Salisbury, can 

highly recommend R. ROBERTS, HEAD WORKING 
GARDENER, lifo experience gained in large establish- 
ments ; excellent references.—R, ROBERTS, Hays, 
Shaftesbury, Dorset. 


H EAP WORKING GARDENER. —Mr. Wm. 


Holden, Woburn Place, Addlestone, Surrey, can 
with every confidence recommend his Foreman, H. W. 
GROVER, as above. 3 years present; aingle; life 
experience gained in good establishments. 
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ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 

perience in all branches ned in good establish- 

ments ; highest references.—W. H. H., Box 38, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


( I NILEMAN highly recommends his head 
Gardener as HEAD WORKING, where several 

are kept ; most trustworthy and reliable ; life experience.— 

Apply, F. DANIELS, Sparshott Manor, Winchester. 


RIVATE, public or commercial HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER, 12 years, seeks post in 
March; methodical, energetic ; references ; no family ; 
age 39.—L. B. C., x 29, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.X. 


RS. FRANCIS ALLEN wishes to strongly 
recommend A. GULVIN, herr HEAD WORKING 
GARDENER at Cockley Cley Hall, Swaffham, Norfolk. 
fully competent all branches; most reliable and very 
trustworthy ; eight years present situation : age 40, 
married, no family ; re-engazement owing to death and 
estate sold. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, thor- 


oughly experienced, Vines, Peaches, Melons, Cues., 
Tomatoes. Carnations, Chrys., Violets, kitchen garden, 
ete.) married, age 39, 1 child 10 ; leaving to better position. 
—GARDENER, 3, Nash's Cottages, St. Paul's Cray, Kent. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks re- 

engagement ; life experience all branches, Inside 

and Out: 8 years present ; highly recommended ; age 

46; married, one child; disengaged early March.—- 
RYMAN, Hexton, Hitchin. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, with good 
practical, all-round experience, keen and energetic, 

seeks post where 3 or 4 are kept; age 42, married, no 
family.—J. RUSSELL, Kippington Grange Lodge, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 


M 4J0R8 GEOFFREY LUBBOCK highly 

recommends W. TURNER as HEAD WORKIN G 
GARDENER, where 2 or 3 are kept; life experience, 
Inside and Out; age 35, married when suited.—-Apply, 
TURNER, 13, Newtown, Heytesbury, Wilta. i 


(GARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
re 


-engagement ; lifo’s experience all branches, 
including rock and water: 6 years present; excellent 
references, disengaged, married, 38. -MORRIS, 28, Linden 
Walk; Louth, Lines. 


Te a ee o 


a ROLAND BURKE, Edensor House, 
akewell, wishes to highly recommend his HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER, G. BOVINGTON, age 34, 
married, 2 children: good grower fruit. flowers and veget- 
ables; keen, capable and trustworthy. Wife experienced 
In management of poultry, turkeys, ete.- -G. BOVINGTON 
Edensor House, Bakewell, ” 


H EaP GARDENER, WORKING, person- 
ally recommended, young ; leaving no fault.— 
a as Q., Box 54, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


—————— a a 


ADY HUDSON highly recommends F. 
BROWN as HEAD WORKING GARDENER, 
where two or three are kept ; life experience in all branches 
Inside and Out: highest references > Married when suited 
--F. BROWN, Hill Hall Gardens, Epping, Essex. o 


E E 
R. LAURENCE CURRIE highly recom- 


mends his late foreman at Coombe Warren, Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, as HEAD WORKING GARDENER. 
lito experience in all branches; left through estate being 
sold; married; ago 42.—J, WAREHAM, Chez-Nous 
Elstead, Near Godalming, Surrey 


—— 


FE ZEERIENCED Foreman sceks situation as 
WORKING HEAD GARDENER; highest er- 
dentials ; age 32, married > Capable all branches - 


l strongly 
recommended ; disengaged. —STEVENS Ston da 
Dorking, Surrey. i AAA ARATI 


G RDEN ER, HEAD WORKING or good 
: SINGLE-HANDED ; good all-ronnd experience 

excellent references ; age 38, married, one bov 1] Wife 

cee house.—G. STEV ENS, Ashridgewood Woking 
erks. : 


hain, 


FEBRUARY 19, 1927, 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, or good 
FOREMAN’S place; over 20 years’ experience, 
gained in good establishments ; single ; bothy or lodgings 
nar i excellent references. —MARLOW, 12, Church Street, 
etchley. 


(1 P PENER SINGLE-HANDED, or with 

help ; well up in all branches; married, no family : 
8 years present situation ; middle-age ; excellent references 
—H. G., Box 50, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


( pO NER; SINGLE-HANDED or other- 

wise; disengaged March 10; good references, 
married, one child ; age 35.—GOSLING, Hallaton, Market 
Harborough. 


NARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED ot other- 
wise, age 41, married, no children ; life experience, 
Inside and Out; 4 years present situation. Please state 
wages with cottage; southern counties preferred. — 
LUXFORD, 340, Long Lane, East Finchley, N.?. 


(J EPPENER, married, age 33, one child, 
seeks situation, SINGLE-HANDED; 7} years’ 
experience, 6 years general nursery.—COUPLAND, 
Gardens, King’s Standing, Burton-on-Trent. 


ARDENER seeks situation, SINGLE- 

HANDED or with help; 12 years’ experience in 

all branches; married when suited. Please state Wages, 

with cottage.—CHENNELL, 20, Great Enton, Witley, 
Surrey. 


ARDENER seeks situation, SINGLE. 
HANDED, or pleasure grounds ; well recommended ; 


age 26, married.—KNIGHT, Kings Ride, Ascot. 


a EERIENCED GARDENER, well up all 
branches, seeks situation, trade or private. any 
capacity, any district.—HAWKINS, 87, West Street. 
Burgess Hill. 


ARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out. 

motor-mower, scythe, good references ; 28, married. 

—-LEVETT, Harwood Hall (Garage), Corbets Tey, Up 
minster, Essex. 


AN, 24, seeks sit., UNDER or SINGLE- 

HANDED, 8 years’ experience ; Luton. Beds., or 

Herts. preferred.—SCOTT, 2, Broomhill Cottage, Nettes- 
well Cross. Near Harlow, Essex. 


ARDENER, UNDER or SINGLE. 
HANDED, midlands; age 28, strong, active: 


1l years’ experience, Inside, Outside ; married, cottage.— 
HAWKINS, Hathern, Loughborough. 


NARDENER, UNDER-HANDYMAN, 45, 
single, secks situation (south-west counties); good 
reference.--KEMP, 24, Cricklade Street, Cirencester. 


R. W. WARD (head gardener to the late 
Dowager Lady Wimborne) wishes to recommend J. 
BOWDITCH, 26, as FOREMAN or SECOND, Inside ot 
Inside and Out; leaving through death of employer ; i 
years’ experience; good referonces.—Apply, J. BOW- 
DITCH, Merley House Gardens, Wimborne, Dorset. 


OREMAN or SECOND, Inside and Out. 
age 34, life experience in all branches in good places. 
Fours years present. situation as foreman. Well n eom 
mended; excellent. references. married, no on 
FORDHAM, Colwood Gardens, Warninglid, Haywards 
Heath. Sussex. 


— 


CAN with confidence recommend good man 

as FOREMAN, Inside, or SECOND ; age 27, single, 
3 years here.—A. G. TAPSELL, Appleby Hall Gardens. 
Scunthorpe, Lines. 


T. SMITH, Gardener to Sir Ernest 
e Wills, Bart., can with absolute confidence mon 
mend his FOREMAN, H. SMITH. to any lady or gent! 


Man requiring the services of a keer, energetic and highly 


skilled man; experienced gained in all first-class estal 
lishments, Inside and Out ; age 32. married when sulte : 
H. SMITH, Littlecote Gardens, Hungerford, Berks. 


OREMAN, life experience Inside, Grape’. 
Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, Carnations, Chrys 
themums, etc. : competent, trustworthy and well reco! 
mended : single. —H. J. GRIFFIN, c/o Mra. Cox, » 
Sussex Place, Slough, Bucks. 


Feprvasy 19, 1927. 


R. H. ASHTON, The Gardens, Midak mead le, 
Stoughton Drive, South Leicester, can confidently 
recommend Ep. NOBBS for GENERAL FOREMAN, 
or small HEAD place; highest references ; used to motor 
mowers; age 31; cottage; Eastern counties preferred. 


OREMAN, Inside, thoroughly experienced 
in fruit and plants, Chrysanthemums and Carnations, 
and general Inside work gained in first-class establish- 
ments ; well recommended.—A. COX, Heathlands Gardens, 


Wokingham, Berks. 


CHANDLER, Moulton Paddocks Gardens, 

ə Newmarket, highly recommends T. THORPE, 

age 25, to any gardener requiring an es and cxper- 
ienced young man as Inside FOREMAN. Please state 


{ull particulars. 


R. S. T. FURNELL, Holywell Park, 

Wrotham, Kent, highly recommends W. BURNETY 

ax pleasure ground FOREMAN ; age 25, married when 
suited, 


pee (Inside), age 35, life time’s exper- 
lence fruit and plants. Full particulars and wages’: 
bothy ; disengaged.—G. T. B., Box 56, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


R. WM. HOLDEN, The Gardens, Woburn 

Place, Addlestone, Surrey, can highly recommend 

WM. MUDGE (married) as FOREMAN, pleasure grounds ; 
3 years present. 


| arcane Inside, thoroughly experienced in 
fruit and plants and general Inside work, gained in 
first-class establishments; north country preferred ; age 
26.—-W. KAY, Knowsley Gardens, Prescot, Lancs. 


(FARDENER seeks situation as LEADING 
HAND, pleasure grounds or kitchen garden: 11 
years’ experience, excellent ref.; married when suited, 
age 26.—HOMEWOOD, The Gardens, Cross Oak, Berk- 
hamstead, Herts. 


Ẹ HARDCASTLE recommends P. STAN- 
e BRIDGE as kitchen GARDENER and hardy fruit 
man in good establishment. Thoroughly experienced in 
all branches of kitchen garden work and successional 
cropping. Good references.—Apply, Tongswood Gardens, 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 


T RIDGEWELL, Park Grove Gardens, 
e Withyham, Sussex, will be pleased to recommend 
R. STEEL, age 22, for the pleasure grounds ; good know- 
ledge of motor-mowers, Atco and Dennis ; bothy preferred ; 
disengaged March 12. 


(qARDENER, 24, single, seeks permanency, 
A experienced cars also, or with landscape firm 
ee preferred.—BARLEY, 1, Marsh Lane, Belper 
troy, 


INGLE MAN, 28, experienced Outside 


chiefly pleasure grounds, seeks situation, bot hy pre- 
ered; refs.; disengaged.— Particulars, please, to W. 
ee 15, Fairhaven Road, Leckhampton, Cheltenham, 
som, 


ee 


OUNG MAN seeks situation, kitchen garden 

and pleasure grounds; age 21 years: 4 years’ 
eXperience; good _refs.; — bothy.—WILKINSON, 7, 
Southbridge Place, Croydon, Surrey, 


ME WALKER GORE, Court Gardens, 
Goudhurst, Kent, highly recommends F. IZZARD 
for kitchen garden and ardy fruit; married, age 35,— 
Apply, IZZARD, 14, Clifton Road, Littlehampton. 


R. W. CAMM wishes to recommend young 

man as FIRST JOURNEYMAN for fruit and plant 

houses + 2 Zoe resent situation, 8 years previous.— 
G. BUNTIN Gardene, Cliveden, Taplow. 


—_— 


PRT JOURNEYMAN seeks situation, Out- 

side, under foreman. H. Weaver confidently recom- 
lends as above ; age 25, 10 years’ exp. ; boty preferred .— 
a A ELLING, Coombe Court Gardens, Kingston Hill, 
y. 


THE 


N, Inside, or good LEADING ; good references, 


9$ years’ experience.—Apply, WHITTEN, Carlton, 


Saxmundham, Suffolk. 


R. F. W. SPENCER, Tockenham Manor 
Gardens, Wootton Bassett, can with confidence 
recomend F. DAVIS, age 20, as JOURNEYMAN, 
Inside and Out, take duty, also motor-mower ; been here 
6 years; bothy preferred, 


JOURNEYMAN desires situation, Inside or 
e Inside and Out; age 28; disengaged when suited. — 
For particulars please apply, HEAD GARDENER, 
Glyn Hall Gardens, Talsarnau, Merioneth, North Wales. 


OURNEYMAN, age 24, seeks post Inside ; 


e 10 years’ experience, Inside and Out ; good refs. — 


Apply, stating wages, to K. LAUNDY, The Gardens, 


Lyme Park, Disley, Cheshire. 


— 


JOURNEYMAN » Inside, 3} years’ experience, 
® 18, leaving through death ; can be well recommended. 
—F. ELMES, Merley Gardens, Wimborne, Dorset. 


OURNEYMAN, 25, seeks situation Inside 

or Inside and Out; 6 vear’ experience: southern 

counties preferred. — PENNY, Wakehurst Gardens, 
Ardingly, Sussex. 


— 


OURNEYMAN seeks 

(d age 20, 3 years present place, good refs.; bothy.— 

x WATTS, The Gardens, Garston Manor, Near Watford, 
erts. 


situation, Inside, 


R. R. GREENFIELD, F. .H.S., wishes to 

recommend E. STONE a- JOURNEYMAN, 

Inside and Out; age 22.—E. STONE, 89, Lloyds Road, 
Hales, Nr. Market Drayton, Staffs. ; 


OURNEYMAN, 23, seeks situation, Inside or 
e Out. 9 years’ experience, good references, free when 
suited; near Reading preferred. Please state wages.— 
F. HARRIS, Greyfriars. Storrington, Sussex. 


OURNEYMAN, age 20, seeks - situation, 
° Inside: 5 years’ experience, good references.—J. 
DUDDRIDGE, Ockham Park, Ripley, Surrey. 


OURNEYMAN, 23, requires situation ; nine 
e years’ experience, Inside and Out ; good ref.—Y ORK, 
2, Nelson Place, Kilburn, N.W. 6. - 


age 23, seeks situation, 
e fruit and plant houses; 8 years’ experience in good 
establishments ; good references, Kent county.—Apply, 
A. MAY, Park Cottage, Betteshanger, Eastry, Kent. 


OURNEYMAN, 


K bare EYMAN, age 22, desires post, ina 
wears’ experience, Inside and Out, excellent. refs. 
EE North midlands preferred. 


a state wages, with bothy. i 
PY. DEAS Stoughton 


—W. DEAS, The Gardens, 
Drive, South Leicester. 


Middlemeade, 


R. T. J. Brownjohn, Elvetham Hall Garden s 
Hartley Wintney, Hauts., highly „Tecommends 

S BAVERSTOCK, age 20, as SECOND JOURNEYMAN 
in fruit or plant houses: 5 years’ oxperienco Inside in 
the above gardens. Please state wages with bothy. 
Southern counties preferred. Disengaged when suited. 


. MUSTCHIN recommends JAMES 

re age 17, as JOURN EYMAN-IMPROV- 

ER, Inside, 3 years’ general experience.—Common Hill 
Gardens, Cricklade, Wilts. 


UNG MAN, age 19, requires situation, 
Ora and Out ; AER experience, good reference. 
G. GODDING, Letcombe Regis, Wantage, Berks. 


COSTER, Ickworth Gardens, Bury St. 
Edmunds, wishes to recommend R. W. E 
as IMPROVFR, Inside; six years here, inside; age %0. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


| GQ ITUATION wanted as FIRST JOURNEY- 


XV. 


POE ROVER: Inside, knowledge Atco motor 
mower; experienced Inside and Out, accustomed to 
State wages with bothy. 


duty, 17, height 5ft. 8in. 
South oe z Peatling 


South preferred.—E. COLES, The Gardens, 
Hall, Near Rugby. 


AD Gardener recommends strong, active, 


H young MAN for Inside and Out; age 18 years, 
3 years’ experience here.—Apply, W. SHARP, Winwick 
Manor Gardens, Rugby. 


Y SUNG MAN, 18, seeks position, Inside, 
4 years’ nursery experience; Kent preferred. — 
C. SLOAN, 8, Farrier Street, Deal, Kent. 


ANTED, posts as IMPROVERS for Boys 
aged 16-19 years. Trained for 2-8 years in 
Horticultural School. Good Inside and Outside exper- 
aa JOHN'S SCHOOL, Tiffield, Towcester, 
ort š 


ADY recommends honest, steady, young man 
as GARDENER or HANDYMAN; wife elp in 
house if uired;  cottage.—E. HISCOCK, Frogmill 
Cottage, Hurley, Marlow, Bucks. 


| Fares GARDENER seeks re-engagement, 
all-round experienc ; free early March.—B. H. L., 
Box 45, 5 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ADY, 20, requires post under Head Gardener 
had 2 years’ general training at horticultural college. 
—ATKINSON, Dunsby, Bourne, Lincs. 


TRADE. 


NURSERY MANAGER, with extensive know- 

ledge of trees and shrubs and rare hardy plants, 
desires responsible position with progressive firm; thor- 
oughly es perience in conduct of high-class retail business. 
eer 8 x 47, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


MAy Cee or FOREMAN requires position, 
25 years’ experience in general nursery work, 
Roses, fruit, shrubs, etc., used to growing in quantity ; 
excellent references; age 38.—CAPABLE, Box 64, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


FOREMAN, married, age 42 years; life 
experience, Cues., Toms., Ferns, ‘rooms, Chrysants. 
and all bedding stuff, general repairs.—H. W. O., Box 63, 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OREMAN GROWER, Cues., Toms., Chrys., 

general nursery ; life experience, excellent references: 

married, age 39; cottage preferred.—G. L. P., Box 51 
5. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


F REMAN and GROWER, used to London- 

Provincial requirements ; all soft-wooded, bedding, 
decorative plants. cut bloom and hardy stuff; fruit ; 
general routine, forcing, propagating: good references. — 
(. W.. Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelmsford. 


ROWER and PROPAGATOR seeks employ- 
ment, thoroughly experienced in Carnations and 
soft-wooded plants.-- J. R., 58, Perth Road, Leyton, E.10 


LORIST, MANAGERESS or HEAD, very 

highly recommended by present employers (Bridge 

& Co., Church End, Finchley), desires similar position. — 

Address, FLORIST, 10, Kings Parade, Church End 
Finchley, N.3. i i ; 


es 


E-ENGAGEMENT as MANAGERESS or 

FIRST HAND required by experienced Folrist.— 

Address, FLORIST. Fitzalan House, Regents Park Road, 
Finchley, N.3. E 
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HAVE YOU PROYIDED ? 
The United horticultural Benefit and Provident Society 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Society) 


iety who 
ROVIDES 27]/- per k in illness for State Insured Members of this Soc 
1/1}; i8)! for gå- or 12/ - for ód., | LET | joined before 1923 are entitled to £1 per 


weekly contributions. YOUR week Sickness, grants up to £7 : 10:0 


ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15 SONS | towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 


i 
or £20 at death, according to Scale. i rir of Nurses, and Payment of Arrears. 
3 
> ; ; : Gard N Seed nd 
E e ne ene | STATE | Part Sudan of E quae oui Tip aiena 
ROVIDES grants from Distress and Con- ? SECTION of Membership are e fully explained in the pamphlet obtain- 
valescent Funds. es able from: 


ANANDA EE 


ESTABLISHED 189 INCORPORATED 1894 


ByA eee ere 


 MACKENZIE& MONCUR. 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING 
Electrical Engineers and tronfounders 


HOTHOUSE DEPT. SPECIALITIES 

Winter Gardens * Conservatories 

Vineries & all other kinds of Fruit Houses 

Forcing Houses Orchid Houses Summer Houses and Garden 
Plant Houses Seats 


LONDON—S8 Camden Road N.W. GLASGOW—121 St. Vincent Street 
EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Balcarres Street 
Telegrams: “Glasshouse, Norwest. London,” and “ Hothouse Edinburgh ™ 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers. l 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET. WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Experience extending over more than 
Half-a-Century enables us to include 
all that is best in the erection and 
equipment of Glasshouses. 


Estimates free. Interviews by appointment in 
any part of the country. 


| "Wire: Kimvell Borel London, 


or. he 


Garden Pits and Frames, Sashes, etc. 
Patent Sparred Wood and Cloth 
Blinds for shading purposes. 


Sole Makers of 


The “QUORN” Boiler 


which is admirably adapted for heating 
Glasshouses, &c. 


Full particulars on application, 


Awarded Gold Medal 
Royal International Exhibition, 1912. 


Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 
Apparatus planned and erected at moderate prices. 


FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE SEATING. 
LIST AND ADVICE PREB 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1. 


if EFFICIENT BOILERS 


UICK DISTRIBUTION AND 
MAINTENAN E OF HEAT WITH ECON OMY 
Printed by H. M. PoLLETT & Co., Lep., Fann t Garden Wee Poe reek by trap CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, 


II SYYZ 


No. 2096. Vor. LXXXI. { meri 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annam, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


EARLY WHITEFLY | JOHN BRIGHT STOCK | SUTTON’S 


The earliest signs of whitefly 
should- be met with XL ALL 
Whitefly Vapour, the incom- 
parable remedy. “A little and 
often ” is the least troublesome 
and most effective way of keep- 
ing down this pest. Of all 
nureerymen, seedsmen and 
florists. 

XL ALL WHITEFLY 

VAPOUR. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL’S Tested Seeds.—Attractive new 

Catalogue now ready, and will be gladly sent gratis 

on application. Quality of seeds is the very best obtain- 

able. Established since 1780. Please write now to 
CALDWELL & SONS, The Nurseries, Knutsford. 


DYE KEN JOHN PEED? 


For bounteous crops and wealth of bloom. 
PEEDS' SEEDS — NEVER FAIL. 


Catalogue post free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’s 
a pur cones West Norwood London 


ARR’S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 
of finest selected strains and tested growth. 

Also the best Scotch- and Irish-grown Seed Potatoes. 
a ee E 


BARR 's HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 
Rock Plants, Aquatics, Climbers, and Tall and 
Dwarf Flag Irises, for pring planting. 


ARR’S LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 
Begonias, Cannas, Montbretias, Anemones, 
Tnberoses, Ranunculus, Tigridias, &c., for Spring 
planting, Catalogues on application. 
ARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—List of 1927 

Novelties now ready, also Catalogue of 700 varieties. 

Other Specialities: Dahlias, Pelargoniums ata Zonal 

elargoniums, Fuchsias, etc.—J. W. COLE & SON, 
e Nurseries, Peterborough. 


EED POTATOES, CLASS I (SCOTCH).— 

Arran Consul, Sim's Early Victory (for frame culture), 

n Lomond, Claymore (new), Field Marshal, K. of K., 

Red King, and all standard varieties.—New Season's 

Price List for 1927 free on request.—D. G. PURDIE, 
fi, Waterloo Street, Glasgow, C. 2. - e 


ORCHID GROWERS, 
St, Albana, 


QANDERS, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26,21927, Beristered as a Newspaper. 


carfles the hall-mark of per- 
fection—the Award of Merit 
of the R.H.S. after trial at 
Wisley. A very beautiful 
crimson Stock, double-flowered 
and spike immense, grown more 
than a century by the Lan- 
cashire hand-loom weaver and 
amateur with the skill and 
enthusiasm native to him, since 
re-selected by us, and now 
offered in pkts., 1/6 and 2:6, 
_ See fuller note, Page 52 of our 
Seed Catalogue. Seed sown 
beginning March, flowers Aug. ; 
beginning April, flowers Sept. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 


The King’s Seedsmen. MANCHESTER. 


ELWAY’S LOVELY PAEONIES MAY 
still be planted. 
(Collections at 30/- per dozen upwards). 
A KELWAY COLOUR BORDER 
(Send area, etc., and we will quote). 
NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


Catalogue of the finest extant collection free 
on request from the Premier Gladiolus 


Specialists. 
NOW I8 THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY’S PYRETHRUMS . 
(Coloured Marguerites) 


in March—the best time for 
Collections at 18/. per dozen 
upwards). 


KELWAY & SON, 
The Royal Nurseries, 


BRITISH GOODS. 


IVERS’ FRUIT TREES, Roses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges and Orchard House Trees are of 


for panno 
planting. 


BRITISH FIRM. 


first-class quality, and a large and select stock is always | 


on view. Inspection invited. Price list, st free, on 
application.—_THOS. RIVERS AND SON, LIMITED, 
he Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. a 


OBBIE’S 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 


pages, 229 illustrations ; free to all réaders. Please 


mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing. — DOBBIE | 


at - a 


& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


ATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
New Illustrated Catalogue. of choice Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds and Plants is Dow ea eps will. be sent, 
post free. on application.— Dept. A.), . BATH, LTD., 
The Floral Farms, Wisbech. . j eer $ 


7M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 
\ = Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N, 15. 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, etc. < . k E 


(Cy TARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING” 
contains over 600 illustrations from photographs 
and much useful information in plain talk on Natura 
Gardening, Autumn Colours and Winter Berries, Bpring 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Plants for Rock, Dell, Glen, 
Bog and Water Garden, Shrubberies Pergolas, Bare 
places under Trees, etc. Copies may be had gratis on 
application. Orders Carriage Pald. Small Town aoe 
Vitis Gardens not catered for).—V. N. GAUNTLE 


& CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingfold. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


PRICE 6d. 


POST FREE 7d. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


SEEDS 


TWO GOLD MEDALS FOR SUTTON’'S 
VEGETABLES THIS YEAR. 


At the R.H.S. Meeting (February Rth) the 
Society's Gold Medal was again awarded 
for a comprehensive collection of Sutton's 
Vegetables—-the second in 1927. 

Seed Catalogue post frec. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


HARDY PHLOXES 
| a all the new and most brilliant shades 


of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


The 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 


for the Greenhouse and the Garden : et ae 
free on application. —C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. f 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns” post 
free.—JAME8S MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Potatoes, Gladiolus, 

Lillums and Spring Planting Bulbs. 
WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants, including 
all the best in Map ns: . 
WATERERS ld Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc. 
WATERERS Roses and Fruit Trees, including all those 
varieties really worth growing. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford, Berka. 


AXTON’S SEEDS.—New Catalogue post 
free on application, containing novelties for 1927. 

New Peas: Bedford Champion, 4 ft., early; Progress, 
1 ft., early.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Seedsmen, Bedford. 


AMELLIAS. — A collection of the finest 
varieties, prices from 10/6 to 63/-. Choice shrubs 
in great variety. Catalogues free.—ROBERT VEITCH 


& SON, Exeter. 


ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 

to read our new Illustrated Garden Seed Guide 

and Catalogue for 1927. It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds and 
Seed Potatoes. A copy will be sent Gratis and post free 
upon application. Please mention this paper.—FIDLER 
& SONS, Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading. Estab- 


lished 1856. 


EW AND RARE LILIUM SEEDS.— 

Novelties in Sweet Peas, Antirrhinums, Alpines and 

Vegetables. Catalogue st free.—R. V. ROGER, 
Seedsman, Pickering, Yorks. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, MARCH 2nd. 


TRADE SALE OF 
CONSIGNMENTS OF SUMMER AND AUTUMN- 
FLOWERING BULBS, 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 

ENGLISH AND DUTCH ROSES, 
AZALEAS, PALMS, BAY TREES, ASPIDISTRAS, ETC, 


A) (plasma PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will seli the above at. 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


On Wednesday, March 2nd. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX. 


SALE OF THE 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


known as 


THE SILVERDALE NURSERIES, 
SILVERDALE ROAD, BURGESS HILL, 
comprising a detached Residence containing 4 rooms and 
Domestic Offices. 

11 SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSES, 


total length 875 feet, and Trade Buildings. Gas, electric 
light and water. The total area of the property is about 
6 ACRES, part of which can be immediately disposed of 
for building purposes if desired. Possession on completion. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROK & MORRIS 


(in conjunction with Messrs.Harry Jas. Burt & Son) 
will sell the above by auction at 


THE OLD SHIP HOTEL, BRIGHTON, 
On THURSDAY, MARCH 3rd, 
At 3 o’clock. 


Particulars of Messrs. Stevens, Son and Pope. Solicitors, 
26, Marlborough Place, Brighton, and of the Auctioneers 
Messrs. Harry Jas. Burt and Son, Steyning, Sussex, and 
Messrs. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE: 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


AUCTION SALE. OF 
TOPIARY WORK 


(Clipped Box and Yew) 


RARE SPECIMEN CONIFERS, 
TEAKWOOD GARDEN FURNITURE, 
LEAD AND STONE GARDEN ORNAMENTS, 
TUBS, etc., by 
Mo PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
AT 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE. LONDON, E.C.2 


On FRIDAY, MARCH 


at 1 o'clock. 
Write for Catalogues. 


4th, 


SALE OF ORCHIDS 
at « HEATHERWOOD,” PUTNEY HEATH. 
MARS PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


have received instructions to sell by Auctio’ the Collection 
of Orchids formed hy the late Mr. G. P. Walker. Though 
not a large one, this Collection is of great interest. com- 
prising many fine modern varieties, all plants of inferior 
type having been excluded. The Cymbidimus are excep- 
tionally fine, and there are also many choice Cattleya, 
ete., and popular Cypripediums, 


The Sale will be held upon the premises: 
« HEATHERWOOD,” PUTNEY HEATH, S.W.. 


On Thursday, March 10th, 1927. 


Cataiogues of the Auctioneers, 67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C.2, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


oe - 


IMPORTANT SALE OF ORCHIDS 


By Order of the Executors of the late 
Mr. A. J. Hollington. 


MA: PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


have received instructions to sell by Auction 


the well-known collection of Orchids formed and cultivated 
tor many years by the late Mr. A. J. Hollington. The 
Collection is a large and important one, comprising nearly 
10,000 PLANTS, the more important items being the 
Cypripediums and Cattleyas, of which large quantities 
were grown for cut flower, in addition to the choicer var- 
jeties. Cattleya species are particularly well represented 
and there are quantities of attractive Cymbidium, Cypri- 
pedium and Cattleya seedlings. 


The sale will take place at 


THE GARDENS, CLOCK HOUSE, 
FORTY HILL, ENFIELD, 


On Monday, March 2ist, 1927, 
and two following days. 


Catalogues (in course of preparation) from the Auctioneers, 
Mee PROTHUEROE & MORRIS, 67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, 
C2: 


~~ 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


M'ER, PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 
Horticultural Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
E.C.2, have the following properties for disposal. 

Register now ready. 

LONDON, S.E. (5958).— Price £1,500. 
Good frontage, 9 greenhouses, office, sheds, ete. 
Rent £29 10s. Od. per annum. Lease 47 years. 

SURREY (5953),— Price £1,800. Freehold Nursery of 1 
acre and 11 greenhouses. Good Dwelling-house and 
Covent Garden stand. 

WORCESTERSHIRE (5946).—Price, £1,700, 
Market Nursery of 34 aeres, fully stocked : 
houses, potting and packing sheds. Nice Residence. 

HAMPTON (5944).— Price, £2,000. Freehold Nursery of 
14 acres, 6 greenhouses, Dwelling-house. 

HEREFORDSHIRE = (5959).— Price £1,000 Freehold. 


Small Nursery of 5 greenhouses. Close town. Paek- 
ing shed, frames, lights, etc. 


New 


Nursery. 14 acres. 


Freehold 
3 greene 


OODWILL of small Nursery Business of orig- 
inal character, with possibilities, in S. Devon. Pro- 
prietor going abroad. Stock at valuation. House and 
12 acres available, if desired.- -Full particulars from 


Rees N., Box 66, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


QMALL Nursery, one acre, with greenhouse 
kK shed, frames, tools, ete. Jobbing connection easily 
Increased by capable and energetice man. Yorkshire town. 
For sale to quick buyer, £200.--—C, S., Box 84, 5, Tavistock 
Strect, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


NOTICE. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL 
BENEFIT AND PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


35, ALEXANDRA Roap, 
West KeEnsincton Park, W.14 


Wotice is bereby given that the 
ANNUAL MEETING of this Society 
will be held in the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, S.W., on Monday, March 14th, 
1927, at 7.30 p.m., to receive the Com- 
mittee s Reports and the Audited Accounts 
of both sections of the Society, and to elect 
all officers for the ensuing year. 

(Signed) 
CHARLES H. CURTIS, Chairman 
A. C. HILL, Secretary. 


CHRONICLE. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1927. 


— ate e Ė— 


i DEATH. 


ONES.—February 19, 1927, at the Garden 
Cottage, Carrow Abbey. Norwich, HENRY JONES, 
after 62 years of loyal and greatly valued service, for the 
most part as Head Gardener, in the employ of Jeremiah 
James Colman and later of his daughters, aged 82, (Funeral 
at the Rosary, Norwich, Wednesday, February 23rd. at 
2.30). 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty worls 
(or three lines including headline) 4g., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of aline). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
jor having replies addressed to this office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing tn the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 88. 
per inch, or 108s. facing editorial matter. 


ERNS! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Gloxinias, Hydrangeas, 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies. Ferns and How to Grow Them, 
by J. E. SMITH, 3.6 post frec.— SMITH, London Fern 
Nurseries, London. 8.W.9. 


| 00 00 LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 

4 30'- 100, variety, wanted 1,000 
large Aspidistras for dividing. Catalogue free.— 
SMITH, Femery, London, S.W.9. 


HINESE, Himalayan and other Rhodocden- 

drons, on their own roots. Rare shrubs, Alpines. 

Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilies. Write for Catalogue. 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 
kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large 
stocks; catalogues free. — PP. STREET, Heathertcad 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


ARDY SHRUBS, etc.—Abies Douzylasi, 
1 to 1} ft., 9/- 100, 80 - 1,000; 1} to 2 ft., 12 - 100: 
Berberis Stenophylla, 14 to 21t., 9- doz. ; Broom Common 
yellow, 2 to 3 it., 3 6doz., 20'- 100; Broom, white Portugal 
1} to? ft., 4 -doz., 20-100. 2to 24 ft., 4 6doz., 25 - 100 
(all Brooms transplanted 1926 and bushy); Pernettya 
speciosa (Scarlet fruiting), 12 to 15 in., 5/- doz., 33 - 100: 
1 to If ft., 6- doz., 40 - 100; Ericas (Hardy Heath! 
vagans, strong plants, 3.6 doz., 22- 100, £10 per 1,000; 
Cincria alba minor, 4.6 doz., 28 - 100; 0 Mediterranea 
hybrida (Darlevensis), 4 - doz.. 28,- 100; Vulgaris alba 
Hammondii. 4,- doz., 25 - 100; Vulgaris alba erecta, 
4- doz., 28/- 100; Vulgaris alba Serleii, late white, 
4j- doz., 30 - 100; Ericas (hardy) in 10 named Varicfes 
(my selection), 26°- per 100; ditto in 15 varieties (uy 
xelection), 30:-— 100; ditto in 20 varieties (my selection). 
35- 100; Armeria plantaginea splendens, 2 6 doz.. 15- 
100: Phlox decussata coccinea, 3/- doz. (all carriast 
extra). All hardy grown and recently transplanted. 
Catalogne of other Nursery Stock on application. ~ 
SAMUEL SMITH, Slaghills Nursery, Tansley, near 
Matlock, Derbyshire. 


OW IS THE TIME to repair and make your 
Hedges. — Privet ovalifolium, evergreens, broad- 
leaved Privet, 1-2 ft., 4/- per dozen, 18/- per 100; = to att. 
5 - per dozen, 25- per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 
30 - per 100. H. PRINS, F.R.H.S.. Nurseryman, Wisbech, 
Cambs. 
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Box Edging.—Bushy, well rooted, 1/- per 
oyard, carr. paid. cash.—H. LANGRIDGE, Brows 
Hall Gardens, Catterick, Yorks. 


FFERS wanted for hedge of young Yew 
trees, average height 44 feet; 8 dozen fine trees. 
GARDENER, The Hollies, Boxmoor. 


RIVET ovalifolium, fine bushy plants. 

14-2ft., 8- 100; 2-3 ft., 12- 100: 3-4ft., 16 — 100; 

4-5 ft. o2 100, Box edging, 4/- 100.—C. BOERKER 
& SONS Nurserymen, Wisbech. 


JHLOX decussata, Commander-in-Chief, Co 
quelicot Dr. Charcot, Elisabeth Campbell, Jules 
Sandeau, Mia Ruys, Mrs. Milly van Hoboken, Riverton 
Jewel, Rijustroom, Selina, Thor, Wm. Ramsay. Bi 
class stuff, guaranteed true to name, 6- doz., 40,- LUU. 
C. BOEKEE & SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech. 


ee ee 


W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Boe 
e Rare Alpines, many new to cultivation. 
ready.—-J. BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


À < now 
RARE Primula and Alpine Seeds.— 2,00 
varieties: Liste free.— Rev. F. J. ANDERSON, 

Glen Hall, Leicester. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1927. 


HOICE Catalogue of Choice Seeds, post free 
Showing the new Coltness Dahlia, Jean Orr Ewing.— 
Dept. L., TILLIE, WHYTE & BENVIE, 12, Melbourne 


OSES, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Climb- 
ing and Herbaceous Plants. Catalogue free.— 
HENRY STREET, Surrey Rose Nurseries, West Chobham, 
oking. 


ILIUMS Auratum, Auratum Platyphyllum, 
speciosum rubrum, roseum album, elpomene, 
Henryii, longiflorum giganteum, tigrinum Fortuneli, 
Kraneri, Rubellum, etc., etc., splendid bulbs, now ready. 
Also Begonias, Gloxinias, Lily-of-the-Valley, Spiraeas, 
Amaryllis. Write for Lists ; Lowest Prices for Quality.— 
MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, N.W.3. 


ILY-OF-THE-VALLEY.—Our Selected 3-yr. 
Berlin Crowns, as supplied for the last 30 years 
with satisfaction, 12/6 100 ; 250 for 30/-- 500 for 55,- : 
carriage pee & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley 
Road, N.W.3. 


CHIZOSTYLIS, the Pink Caffre Lily, Mrs. 
Hegarty, 35/- 100.—G. B., West Porlock House, 


Somerset. 


LADIOLUS Brenchleyensis Brilliant scarlet, 
first size fowerng bolbe, 7/- 100, 55/- 1000, 


carriage paid.—W. AYLW ARD, Great Hermitage, Higham, 
Rochester. 
YCLAMEN.—Cyclamen ings,once trans- 


planted, good strain. Scarlet, Salmon-pink, Salmon- 
scarlet, White, Crimson and White. Mrs. Buxton, St. 
George, crimson, 2/8 per doz., 16/- 100.—DUDDRIDGE. 
Ockham, Woking, Surrey. 


a EEEN 
AKE YOUR OWN Asparagus and Seakale 
Beds.— Asparagus Connover's Colossal, extra 
strong crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
15:- per 100, 3;- per dozen ; Extra Selected, one year old, 
10,- per 100, 2/- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20/- 
per 100. Seakale, magnificent strong roots, 2/6 per dozen, 
eon 100.—H. PRINS, F.K.H.S., Nureeryman, Wisbech. 
‘ambs. 


EED POTATOES, Sootch and English grown. 


Certifed stocks. We can now give delivery from 


ictory, etc., ete. 
Bend for full detailed list of these and other varieti free 
on request.—CROSS & CO., Elm Road House, Wis ; 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


PS AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
Ornamental, Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Cataloue G.C. 156; Iron Fencing and 
Tree Guards, Catalogue G.C. 65; Wood and Iron 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, Catalogue 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.C. 70. Ask for 
separate lists.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


a EE N 
()RDER Tennis Court Fencing .Now.—Com- 

A tag enclosure 120 ft. by 60 ft., for one court, 
9 ft. , With iron standards, gate, strand wires, ready 
-dr erection, £34. Carriage paid to stations in England and 
Wales. Other sizes in i tl Re Write for special 
leaflet to Dept. FP/GC., BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Riverside Works, Norwich. 


WAtrLe Hurdles, 6 feet long by 3 ft. high 
; 35/- per dozen; any size made to order. Stakes, 
~- per dozen. Garden Stakes, 5ft., Zi- 6ft. 3/-, 7ft., 4/-, 
sft., õ;-, on rail—HURDLE MAKER, Sutton Verwood, 


Wimborne, Dorset. 


Bs a EE th et 
BARDSLEY’s Barrows are sent carriage paid 
your nearest station. Garden “ The Cavendish,” 
298; “The Frinton,” 47/6; No. 196, Navvy, 22.0. 
Ironcrete Garden Rollers. weight 2 cwt., 16 in., 34/-.— 
eee (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept. G.C.). 
one 670. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 
\ E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 
for paths, from our own pits, on rail, Farnham 
Station, at 8/6 per ton.—S. BIDE & SONS, LTD., Farnham, 
Surrey. 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 
t 2/6 2-cwt. sample bags, carriage forward. — 
NORTHANTS LOAM /OY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 


EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 
Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rail. —- 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf,weathered Lime- 

stone Rockery, special Red Shale for tennis courts, 

kenete ete.—KE RSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makere, 
eighnloy. 


FOR SALE.—Sphagnum moss, 5/— per sack.— 
aie ALBERT INGS, Hungerford, Nr. ordingbridge, 
ants. 


TONE PAVING.—Crazy and rectangular 
York Garden Paving, Copings, Steps, ete. 
Grit and other Rocks for Roc Gardens ; Flat 
Stone Rubble for “Dry” Walls: Nottingham 
Marl. Large or small quantities lane paid to 
any railway station in England.—HODSON ¢& SONS, 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. 


QEWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, 
factories, farms, etc. ; no emptying of cesspools ; no 
solids ; no open filter beds; everything underground and 
automatic ; a rfect fertiliser obtainable.—-WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, lawer Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to an 
station. House coal from 25/- per ton, pit. We 
Anthracite 30/-, pit. SemAnthracite registered), 22/- pit; 
Buckle Furnace Coke, 27/----BUCKLE COLLIERY O., 
59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


i ee EN 
TANNED Garden Netting for fruit and seed 
protection. Also tennis and all kinds, strongest 
cheapest and best. List free.—THE STRAWBERRY 
NETTING CO., Offices, 5, Buffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


LASS.—Best 2loz. Horticultural Glass, 

various sires, from 2d. por square foot. Reduced 

price list free.—Write, GLASS, (Dept. G.C.), 4, Mason 
treet, Manchester. Mention paper. 


YANTED, Horse Roller for lawns, etc, 
—State price and particulars to SH UTLER, 
Wexham Park Gardens, Slough. 


VY ANIED, Book on Carpet-bedding, illus- 
trated, with descriptive designs, plants required 
for same..-GARDENER, 53, Envillo oad, Kinver, 
Stourbridge. 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 


behind your advertisements, they 
will pay, and pay handsomely, what- 
ever the initial outlay may be. 


CKPOOL FLOWER SHOW 


BLA 


JULY 
20th 
21st 
22nd 
1927. 


STANLEY 
PARK 
288 Acres. 


OVER 


£3,000 


VALUE 
CASH PRIZES 
CHALLENGE TROPHIES 
& OTHER AWARDS 


OVER 300 CLASSES 
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DICENTRA 
(Dielytra). 
(Bleeding Heart or Lyre Flower.) 


D. Spectabilis is a magnificent plant for the 
Garden, Greenhouse or Conservatory, rosy-pink 
flowers, elegant foliage, requires very little 
attention in the open and it forces easily. 
Height 2 feet. 
6 extra strong plants, 2/6. 
12 ,9 9 ” 4 Ts 
100 ” 9 ” 27/6 
Delivered Carriage Paid for C.W.O. or references. 
No charges for packing. 


P. de JAGER & SONS, 
The Nurseries, HEILOO (Holland). 


BELFAST 


LISTS FREE 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS ; 


Send for my 64-page Catalogue of 600 varieties, also Novelty 
List containing all the best and newest varieties in prann 
Single, and Early Flowering, Yellow Majestic include is l 


DAHLIA POT TUBERS, Carnations, 
Zonal. Pelargoniums at 7/- doz. 
CATALOGUES FREE 


H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, Birmingham. 


Schedule 
Ready 


IN 


Spaces to Let 
for Sundries and 
Appliances from £5 


Have YOU Counted these Benefits ? 


90,000 Blackpool has a 


The normal number of Visitors from all parts of the 


Resident 


population of 90,000 


200,000 Kingdom staying in Blackpool during Show Week 200,000 
will be at least 
Blackpool is in close proximity to the Agricultural 
6,000,000 = districts of Lancashire, and there is within fifty 6,000,000 
miles distance a population of . 
Tt is anticipated that the minimum number of people 80.000 
80,000 who will enter the Show Ground will be s 


Be in at this 


FIRST GREAT SHOW 


W. FOSTER, Secretary, TOWN HALL 


Schedule and full particulars : 
SSS a a a a am EE Ee ea 
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CARNATIONS & ALLWOODII 


in your Garden or 
Greenhouse 


urls | The undermentioned 
~ ae arriage Paid Collections 


Y are special value : 


6 Border Carnations, distinct 8/6 
6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 
6 Allwoodii (half Pink— 

' = half Carnation) do. 5/6 


ORDER ONE OF THESE COL- 
LECTIONS TO-DAY, or write for 
beautifully il'ustrated and descriptive 
Catalogue of all Carnations also cul- 


tural guide post free 
The leading 
Carnation 
Specialists in 
aeaaaee e ’ the World 


Dept. 2, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


——— 


“The Boiler (No. 1) warms my Greenhouse 
nicely at a cost of about 2d. per day. 


The HORSE SHOE BOILER 


took my fancy, and I have not regretted 
it,” writes Mr. F. G. ...... , Clifford, Boston 


Spa, Yorks, 26/3/26. 


se 
Complete = i 
Apparatus |r!) 
or Boilers $ sat: 
only from fh. 
Stock. s t: 


Used in 
the R.H.S., 
Botanical X £4 ; pi OeRier gaa at 
and » SABE eae 
Zoological 
Gardens. 


List L and 
advice free e 


Q 
CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E.1. 
SY V nr 
A. 


AUSTIN’S 


Our stocks are grown and specially 
selected for an 


purposes and 
fai od first-class | 
SCOTCH caor All the best varieties, in- 


cluding Arran Rese, Immune 
Ashleaf, Duke of York, Sharpe's 


SEED 


, Witch Hil Early, Ally, 
; P OTATOES yesh rado, British "Queen, 


. Great Scot, King George, Abund- 
ance, Arran Chief, Kerr's Pink, King Edward, Majestic, 
Tinwald Perfection, Arran Council, Di Vernon, Epicure, 
Bishop, Field 

Catalogues free. 


AUSTIN & McASLAN 
The Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 
89 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 


MILLS'S 


| | 1 = Cox’s, 


Marshal, Golden Marvel, and Roderick Dhu. | 


SALE 


GUARANTEED ROSES AND 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD FRUIT TREES 


12 BEAUTIFUL BUSH ROSES 
2 Scarlet, 2 Yellow, 2 Pink, 

2 Old Gold, 2 Dark Red, 2 Copper S 
Best Varieties 


4 GRAND APPLE TREES 
1 Blenheim, 1 Lord Derby, 
1 Allington 
4 MIXED FRUITS 
| 1 Pear, 1, Plum, 2 Apples. 


SPECIAL GLADIOLI BULBS 
All Colours, 25 for 2/- 


|FREE GIFT “ie 8/- 


we are giving 6 Beautiful Climbing Roses. 
DON’T DELAY- ORDER AT ONCE 


P.S.—We have no connection with any other firm trading 
in the same name. Only address :— 


A. H. & A. MILLS iss 


4, Park View Road, Welling, Kent 


6/- 


THE WORLD’S MOST 
FAMOUS SEEDS 


250 000 Copies of GIBBS’ LARGE ILLUS- 
o] TRATED CATALOGUE of PRIZE 
GARDEN SEEDS for 1927 NOW READY. 
Send for YOUR FREE COPY TO-DAY. 


See pages 3, 22, 30 and 31 of Catalogue for GREAT 
Seet GIFTS, "WONDERFUL SPECIAL 
OFFERS and VALUABLE PRIZES. 

Upwards of 50,000 Testimonials. 


E. T. GIBBS "Exsy FROMEY No2 
GIBBS’ SEEDS ARE THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


Spring Planting 


ensures Success 
AUSTRIAN PINES 


2 to 3 ft. ... 20/- doz. 
DOUGLAS FIR 3 to 4 ft. ... 15/- doz. 
SCOTS FIR  ... 2 to 2} ft. ... 15/- doz. 


Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees, Gc., &c. 
Post free on request. 


|i | THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—— NURSERIES LIMITED —— 


| Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 
| 


@ 


GREAT WONDER}, 


FEBRUARY 26, 1997. 


KNAP HILL NURSERY 


WOKING, SURREY 


(Late Anthony Waterer) 
The Exeoutors of the late 


HOSEA WATERER 


have pleasure in offering 


HARDY 


RHODODENDRONS 


for general purposes. 


Without doubt the finest stock in the trade. 
Named varieties, 2 to 6 and 8 ft. 


AZALEAS in great variety, 2 to 5 ft. 
HARDY HEATHS, in variety 


YEWS 
sizes from 2 to 10 ft. 


PRIVET, common and oval-leaved. 
QUICK and HORNBEAM, for Hedges, 


STANDARD TREES 


in great variety, consisting of 


_ LIMES, NORWAY MAPLES, ELMS, Etc. Ete. 


EVERGREEN & DECIDUOUS SHRUBS, viz. 
Box, green and variegated, 3 to 8 ft. 
Hollies, Common, 5 to 8 ft. ; 

» Variegated and green 
varieties, 2 to 6 ft. 
Thuiopsis borealis, 10 to 12 ft. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, 12 to 14 ft. 
Cedrus atlantica glauca,very fine, 14 to 16 ft. 
Osmanthus, Phillyroeas, Spiroeas, 
Lilacs, Viburnumas. 
and a good general nursery stock. 
Catalogues ready. 

Inspection invited when it will be found 

well worth a visit. 


“ PUMCETTO™” POROUS BOWLS 


in which to grow Alpines, Rock Plants, Succulents, etc. 


| Samples can be seen on the Stand of the Rural Industries 


Bureau at the British Industries Fair, London. 

SAMPLE BOWL 2/6 POST FREE. x 

“ NEWLYN ENAMEL” STUDIO 
Newlyn, Penzance, 


THE 


BROOMS—DAISY HILL HYBRIDS 


| Seedlings from the best named Kinds, transplanted 


GLASSHOUSE 
CARTER & HOWARD onon sW. 2 


Photographs of Contracts executed and co 
pies of unsolicited 
letters of appreciation post free on request, 


nice bushy plants, well rooted, fine for naturalizing. 


4/6 dozen, 30/- 100. 
T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 
: | B 


rom Pee 47 6 
m 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses and Poultry 
Appliances of every description. 


T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, 


w.c 


KINGSTON ROAD 
RAYNES PARK 


Telephone: Wimbledon 2377 
ESTABLISHED 1900 


l; 


ad 
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cLIBRANS’ CYCLAMEN 


ae THE BEST IN THE WORLD i 


to H.M. The 


oe UNEQUALLED FOR: 
SS SR Boe Purity, Brilliance and Richness of Colour 
ý T A Size and substance of the flowers 


Vigour of growth and freedom of bloom 
Earliness and continuance of flower 
Upright stems and handsome foliage. 


We offer strong, healthy, vigorous young plants with three and 
four leaves, splendidly rooted, from boxes, ready for potting. 


n N - CRIMSON : PINK =: SALMON 
Be > a we WHITE : :: WHITE, ROSE BASE 
PR ae In separate colours... fos vs 4/- dez. ... 30/- 100 
Mixed colours ... ae age - 3/6 26/- ,, 
SCARLET... a “wir Ga of S/- ,, 4... 37/6 ,, 
PapPiLio (mixed) tee ee AP BOF, 


Packed in damp moss and sent by Post, ensuring arrival 
in perfect condition. Packing and Postage charged at cost 


DELIVERY—--MID MARCH——ORDER NOW 
CLIBRANS LTD. ALTRINCHAM 


ee 


SS eee 
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p 


CHEALS’ of CRAWLEY 


have over FIFTY YEARS’ experience 
in 
GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 


and general improvements 


Largest Manufacturers of 


eaa a e terete 
Flower Pots in the World. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE BEST AND THE LARGEST RAISERS 
CHEAPEST. GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD., 


Chote ahd RAS WARDS HEATH. aUL? 


One hundred and Twenty Acres of 
Nursery stocked with a first-class 
collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 
Fruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, Roses, Dahlias and all Garden 
requisites. 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 


No Waiting ! 
Ah Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


TEICHER’S 
GERMAN 
STOCK SEEDS 


are the 


Best in the Market 
TRY—AND SEE! 


It would pay you to coneult them 


Catalogues of each department and an 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Garden Design 


d. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 


The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 


State quantity of each size 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for illustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD 
Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


Price list free of charge on application 


PAUL ‘TEICHER 
Stock Specialist 
STRIEGAU — GERMANY 


Founded 1836 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cables —‘‘ Odontoglot, Winchmore, London” 


}) The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEW A SONS, Ltd. 
Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr. Meachester. 
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GOLD MEDAL VEGETABLES 


| he accompanying illustration shows a small portion of My, 
our Exhibit of Vegetables at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Hall at Vincent Square, on February 8th last. 


The Collection consisted of 120 dishes, and included almost 
every kind of vegetable grown. The Exhibit was awarded 
the Society’s Gold Medal. 

This is the second Gold Medal awarded this year to * Sutton’s 
Vegetables ” at the Royal Horticultural Sox ietys Meetings—a 
tribute to the excellence of our strains. 
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‘*Sutton’s Garden Seed Catalogue for 1927 ` contains 
full descriptive lists of the best Vegetable Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass Seeds, Horticultural 
Fertilisers, etc., etc. Post Free 


SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING == 
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WESTONBIRT AMARYLLIS and CYMBIDIUMS 


WESTONBIRT AMARYLLIS WESTONBIRT CYMBIDIUMS 


N 


Are World Famed, and have received, in addition 

Messrs. H. G. Alexander, Ltd., have received to Gold Medals and numerous other Awards of 
instructions to sell a limited number of the Royal Horticultural Society, the highest 
plants of the honour betowed :— The Special Congratula- 
FAMOUS WESTONBIRT COLLECTION tions of the Council ! The Gold Medal of the 
Royal Botanic and Horticultural Society of 

OF AMARYLLIS. Manchester for pioneer work in. the hybrid- 

ization of this new race of Orchids, awarded 


a in 1925. 


As the bulbs are just about to commence to | Unrivalled range of colour: a wonderful display 
grow, intending purchasers should apply of these Famous New Hybrids now in flower. 


at once to— We cordially invite Inspection by Appointment. 


H. G. ALEXANDER, Ltd., H. G. ALEXANDER, Ltd., 


Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 
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ae N FRATRE for the ensuing week 
eta irom observations durin the r 
years at Greenwich, 40.6°. RARS 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 
u Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
ipo Garden, London, Wednesday, February 23, 
a.m. Bar, 30.5, Temp. 46°, Weather, Fine. 


SCIENTIFIC “ papers ’’ 
The recording original observa- 
Primrose tions are generally so stren- 
and ite uous and so technical that 
Pollonation. though they often make 
rofitable, t 
pleasurable reading. a age ia. 
occasional exceptions to this drab rule 
a Mr. E. M. Marsden- Jones’ paper in 
a Journal of the Linnean Society (vol. 
-VII, 316, December 31, 1926) is one of 
i cn Mr. Marsden-Jones has, as it were, 
ea as Primrose path of dalliance with a 
ae oot and an observant eye. He has 
a ed the Primroses by day and by 
ight, and taken careful Stock of the company 
Thus it is that Mr. Marsden- 


view that pollenation takes place by day ; 
yellow nat that it occurs at night. The 
hows co ho nich, however, does not 
of ihe p well by night, and the “ ratheness ” 
oan 'mrose—flowering as it does in the 
hy fio „are urged in favour of the latter 
"pothesis, The observations recorded by 


| 
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Mr. Marsden- Jones seem to Settle the dispute 
once for all. He finds that whereas during 
the day bees and other efficient pollen- 
isers visit the flowers with sufficient per- 
tinacity and address to cause them to set 
plenty of good seeded capsules, such fly-by- 
nights of the insect world as do visit the 
Primrose—and they are few—are rather 
marauders, a beetle or two and an earwig, 
Forficula auricularia, which has a fondness 
for the flavour of the stamens and stigmas. 
Incidentally, Mr. Marsden-Jones_ records 
interesting observations on the efficiency— 
hateful word—of the pollenising bees. 
It is pleasant to know that these effective 
visitors, though they make no considerable 
showing in numbers, get through their 
work with an activity and address out- 
rivalling that of afternoon callers making 
their hasty rounds. Bombvylius discolor 
for example, was seen to ‘pay visits to 
twenty-four Primrose flowers in the course of 
three minutes. The bee began at a great rate, 
leaving in the first minute an everlasting 
record of his business on fourteen flowers : 
slowing down thereafter to a rate of four 
in the second, and recovering a little to 
six visits in his third minute. This record 
is all the more remarkable in view of the 
counter attractions in the form and colour 
of other flowers—which would have dis- 
tracted any less intent on his work than was 
our Bombylius. Discriminating, too, are 
pollenising visitors, the same Bombylius 
refusing to call on two flowers, the anthers 
of which had been eaten by slugs. Not 
content with observations only, Mr. Marsden- 
Jones determined to clinch the matter by 
experiment. He so arranged matters that 
two lots of Primroses in an orchard—-fifty 
each—were covered, the one from 6 o’clock 
in the morning till sundown, and the other 
from nightfall to 6 o’clock in the morning. 
The result was decisive. On the day- 
covered plants, not one big Capsule ripened, 
and only five small ones with a few seeds in 
each. On the night-covered plants there 
were finally 241 large, and 102 small capsules: 
and so this interesting little problem has 
been resolved, and we may now be assured 
that only those insects that work whilst 
it is day take part in ensuring that year in, 
year out, Primroses shall blossom at the 
sides of our woods and on the banks of our 
fields. It would seem also that the Primroses 
without the insects, Bombylius and other 
of like kind, would remain almost, if not 
entirely, without issue, for as has been noted 
the day-covered plants failed almost com- 
pletely to bear seed. Mr. Marsden- Jones 
has done more than solve a pretty little 
problem; he has shown how anyone with 
the leisure and a taste for careful observation 
can add to the pleasant knowledge of the 
plants of the country side; for surely the 
end of science is not only to advance know- 
ledge, but also to add to the sum of human 
happiness, and in the seeking of such 
knowledge there is “ sweet content.” 


» 


The “Gladiolus Annual.”—This is the title 
of the yearly publication of The British Gladiolus 
Society, one of the latest of the special societies 
devoted to a particular flower, and as a first 
issue the Society is to be heartily congratulated, 
for it is an excellent journal in every respect, 
and full of informative articles on the Gladiolus. 
The aims of the Society are to stimulate interest in 
and promote the cultivation and improvement 
of the Gladiolus ; to publish reports of its activities 
and other items of interest to Gladiolus growers ; 
to encourage the production and propagation 
of worthy, new varieties, and to hold a public 
exhibition annually. Last year the show was 
held at Burton, and that for 1927 will be held 
at Taunton, on August 10 and 11, in conjunction 
with the Taunton Deane Horticultural and 
Floricultural Society. A good deal of the history 
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of the flower is given by Mr. James Kelway in 
a lengthy article entitled “ The Gladiolus.” ` He 
gives the origins of this various sections and the 
chief raisers, both in this country and on the 
continent, and refers in detail to the important 
work of Messrs. Kelway and Son, and especially 
of his namesake, James Kelway. Mr. A. J. 
Macself writes with his usual first-hand 
knowledge of the Gladiolus of the past and 
present, and gives good advice as to what 
should be done by the Society besides holding 
shows. The list of varicties which figured in 
the first prize exhibits will be valuable to those 
making a selection for planting, but probably 
the most useful of all the contributions is Mr. 
Amos Flowering Table, showing the number 
of days from the time of planting until the first 
flower opened. Apparently the quickest to 
bloom was Orillon, in eighty days, and other 
precocious flowerers were Picton, eighty-eight 
days ; Dr. _Horsford, eighty-nine days, and 
Hermione ninety days; Vesuvius ninety-one 
days, Verninius, ninety-three days, and Modia, 
ninety-four days. Compared with these, Evelyn 
Kirtland was not in bloom under 141 days; 
and other tardy ones were, Chris, 140 days ; 
Red Canna, 138 days, and Owl, 135 days. 
The Hon. Secretary of the Society is Mr. A. E. 
Amos, 10, Bergholt Road, Colchester. 


— 
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Horticultural Wedding.—-Mr. Frank Rogers 
Durham, C.B.E., M.C., Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, was married on the 16th 
inst. to Dorothy Jessie, only daughter of Madame 
Ellis Browne, of Calgary, Alberta. The wedding 
was solemnised at St. Anne's, Kew. The staff 
at Vincent Square made Mr. Durham a presen- 
tation of a Crown Derby Coffee Set, and the 
staff at Wisley, a China Bowl. We understand 
the honeymoon isg being spent in Northern 
Italy. Our readers will join with us in offering 
Mr. Durham and his bride hearty congratula- 
tions. 


The Humanising Influence of Gardening.— 
Mr. H. L. Cancellor, the Marlborough Street 
Magistrate, Stated, before the members of the 
Publicity Club of London on the l4th inst., 
that a home had been established at Basingstoke, 
to which 313 boys, who had been in trouble, 
had been sent from London. The institution was 
started nine years ago by a local grower of 
fruits and vegetables. Of the boys, fifty-seven 
had gone into the army, four into the navy, 
forty-five had become gardeners, forty-six 
were in situations near Basingstoke and eight 
were on farms. All the boys had found employ- 
ment, He said that gardening was an industry 
especially suited to London lads who had been 
tempted to steal, for it was so different to what 
they had been accustomed to do in their earlier 
boyhood. It took them into fresh surroundings, 
brought them into contact with older men, 
and had a most humanising influence. In view 
of the beneficial effect which gardening has been 
found to exert on youths, he had made enquiries 
whether something of the same sort might not 
be done for young women. At Biarritz, he 
said the French had a large garden colony 
to which they sent even very long-term women 
prisoners. The results obtained there were 
found to be absolutely wonderful. 


Fruit Survey of Scotland.—In connection with 
the fruit survey which has been undertaken by 
the staffs of the three agricultural colleges in 
Scotland, Mr. Alex. D. Harrison, son of. our 
coadjutor, Mr. A. T. Harrison, Culzean Castle 
Gardens, has been appointed assistant to Mr. 


Dudley Howells of the West of Scotland College. . 


Orchis praetermissa under Cultivation.— At 
a recent meeting of the Linnean Society, Dr. 
G. Claridge Druce exhibited the original speci- 
mens of Orchis praetermissa, Druce, together 
with an example which Mr. B. S. Ogle of Steeple 
Ashton succeeded in growing from seed and 
flowering, and also a seedling from the second 
generationwhich flowered this year in Oxford- 
shire—an unique example of a British Orchid 
being grown from seed for two generations. 
The progeny in essential features are identical 
with the grandparents. The species hybridises 
with O. maculata, O. fusca and O. incarnata. 
It is widely distributed through Britain and 
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lreland, but in the north usually is represented 
by var. pulchella, Druce. O. praetermissa is 
found in France, Belgium and Holland. During 
the discussion, Mr. H. W. Pugsley suggested that 
Swedish plants of O. praetermissa were probably 
named O. incarnata. Dr. Druce considered this 
likely as it had now been recorded from France, 
Belgium, Holland and Denmark. Mr. A. J. 
Wilmott said that there is a note on St. Brody's 
specimen in the British Museum Herbarium, 
stating that he never collected or possessed a 
continental specimen. The name _ rutaceum, 
Swartz, used by British botanists should be 
replaced by ramosum, Aschers., as it had been 
shown that Swartz knew only B. Matricariae, 
Spreng. - 


A Herb Shop.—Under the management of 
Mrs. C. F. Leyel, the Society of Herbalists, 
Ltd., has revived an old industry by opening 
a shop at Culpeper House, Baker Street, W.1, 
for the sale of medicinal, culinary and cosmetic 
herbs. 


Trees to Commemorate William Curtis. 
The Bermondsey authorities have planted trees 
in Crimacott Street, Bermondsey, for the purpose 
of commemorating William Curtis, the founder 
of The Botanical Magazine. Before moving to 
Lambeth -Marsh—the address given in the 
early volumes of the Bot. Mag.—William 
Curtis held a plot of ground in Bermondsey, 
which he purchased, and where he cultivated 
his first collection of plants; Crimacott Street 
is considered to be the site of this garden. 
According to the late Dr. Botting Hemsley, 
in his ‘ History of The Botanical Magazine ” 
(largely reprinted from The Gardeners’ Chronicle) 
which forms the introduction to the Index to 
the Botanical Magazine, published in 1906, 
Grange Road, Bermondsey, was the site of 
Curtis's first garden ; possibly Crimacott Street 
of 1927 approximates to the Grange Road of 
about 1775. William Curtis was appointed 
Botanic Demonstrator to the Society of Apothe- 
caries, at Chelsea, in 1773; soon after this date 
he became a public lecturer on botany and horti- 
culture, and established his botanic garden 
in Bermondsey for the purpose of enabling 
him * to give a practical turn to his teaching.” 


Cigarette Machines in London Parks.—We 
arc glad to learn that the London County Council 
Parks Committee has refused to grant a licence 
to provide automatic machines for the sale of 
cigarettes in their parks and open spaces. 
Already too much damage is done by smokers 
im the public parks, especially in dry weather, 
to say nothing of the litter created by the paper 
wrappers being thrown on the ground. 


Ideal Home Exhibition.— One of the most 
pleasing features of the eleventh Ideal Home 
Exhibition, to be opened at Olympia, London, 
on March 1, will be the gardens arranged in 
the annexe by leading nurserymen and landscape 
gardeners. In other parts of the exhibition 
the art and craft of gardening will be demon- 
strated, notably in The Village, where the 
little stream, margined with flowers, will provide 
a scene of rural charm. 


The “ Kew Bulletin.”—The larger part of the 
new issue of the Bulletin of Miscellaneous Inform- 
ation (Part 1, 1927) is occupied by an enumera- 
tion and descriptions of the Grasses of the 
Fiji Islands, while the “ Flora of the Nearer 
East ” (Part III) fills about eleven pages. 
The most interesting article: is that dealing 
with the Afforestation of the Falkland Islands, 
with illustrations. Notwithstanding many 
failures and disappointments, the work of 
afforesting the Falkland Islands appears now 
to have reached a point whence a certain measure 
of success seems certain. It is of interest 
to note that Scots Pine and Sitka Spruce give 
promising results, that Phormium tenax has 
been established, Nothofagus antarctica is 
growing well, and Poplars have suckered freely 
and provided ready means of increase; that 
Gorse makes excellent shelter hedges, and that 
although raising various trees and shrubs 
from seeds is attended with success, the planting 
of imported seedlings and young plants is 
rarely successful. Mr. W. Taylor contributes 
an ail-too-short note on the Prince of Monaco’s 
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wonderful garden, near Monte Carlo, and a few 
interesting short notes on other subjects are 
given in the concluding pages. | 


Mr. W. Besant.—On Thursday of last week, 
the Glasgow City Council confirmed the recom- 
mendation of its Parks Committee by appointing 
Mr. W. Besant successor to Mr. E. Matthews, 
as Director of its Parks, Botanic Gardens and 
Open Spaces. Mr. W. Besant comes of a good 
gardening stock, as his father was gardener to 
Lady Armitstead, at Castle Huntley, for thirty- 
five years, and he was born at Castle Huntley. 
His two brothers occupy important positions 
in the horticultural world, Mr. John W. Besant 
being in charge of the famous Glasnevin Botanic 
Gardens, Dublin, and Mr. James Besant, Super- 
intendent of the Parks at Harrogate. After 
an apprenticeship at Errol Park, Perthshire, 
Mr. W. Besant gained experience as journeyman 
and foreman at the Marquis of Linlithgow’s 
gardens at Hopetoun House; at the Earl of 
Stair’s beautiful place at Castle Kennedy ; 
and at Queen’s Park, Glasgow. From this 
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experience at Glasgow, Mr. Besant went to 
Kew, where he stayed two-and-a-half years, 
eventually becoming sub-foreman, before becom- 
ing Assistant Manager at the Tully Nursery, 
Kildare, Ireland. Two years later, he became 
gardener to Sir Harry Greer, at Curragh Grange, 
Kildare, a delightful Irish garden. In search 
of further knowledge and wider experience he 
obtained an appointment with Messrs. R. 
Wallace and Co., then of Colchester, in their 
landscape gardening department; this post 
entailed the supervision of works in various 
parts of the country over a period of several 
years. He then accepted the important position 
of gardener to Gerard C. Sellar, Esq., at Ard- 
tornish, Argylishire—one of the most famous 
and beautiful gardens in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Here he remained for six years, 
carrying out many alterations and extensions. 
Public service, however, proved an irresistible 
attraction, and so Mr. Besant’s next position 
was that of Curator of Kelvingrove Park, 
under the Glasgow Corporation; two years 
later, in 1923, he was appointed Assistant 
Director of Parks and Botanic Gardens and now 
he becomes the Chief Officer, a position of great 
responsibility and importance, but one for which 


his energy and wide experience emi tl 
fit him. l i sine 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, 
Worcester and District Auxiliary.—This local 


branch of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution has forwarded the sum of £100 to 
the parent Institution as the result of last year’s 
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efforts. The thirty-second annual meeting 
of the subscribers was held on Saturday, J anuary 
15, at the Farmers’ Club, Worcester, when the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl Beauchamp, K.G., was again 
elected President, Mr. John White, Rupert 
Villa, Lower Wick, Worcester, Hon. Treasurer, 
and Mr. Percy G. White, 51, Broad Street, 
Worcester, Hon. Secretary. 


— 


A New Tsuga.—Among the many plants sent 
to America from Yunnan, China, by Mr. J. F. 
Rock, is an unnamed species of Tsuga which 
forms a tree eighty feet or more in height 
with a trunk about five feet in diameter. It 
has spreading branches and grows at an altitude 
of 10,000 feet on the eastern slopes of the 
Likiang Snow Range, in dense forests where there 
is a heavy rainfall. The needles are dark green, 
and the rather large, ovoid cones pale brown. 
Mr. Rock considers this the finest of all the 
Tsugas. 


King’s Walden Bury Flower Show. —The King’s 
Walden Bury Horticultural Society will hold 
its next exhibition on Wednesday, August 3, 
in King’s Walden Bury Park. Last year the 
successful local exhibition and gardens were 
visited by no fewer than 2,500 people. The 
Secretaries are Mr. A. J. Hartless, ‘The Gardens, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, and Mr. W. G. 
P. Clark, York Road, Hitchin. 


Captain Smith’s Botanical Library and Her- 
barium.—Some twenty years ago the valuable 
Botanical Library and Herbarium of Captain 
John Donnel Smith were presented to the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A. 
.but have only recently been deposited with the 
Institution. The library comprises some 1,6% 
beautifully bound volumes, and the plant 
collection embraces more than 100,000 specimens. 
Some of the books are very rare, and many are 
descriptive of tropical America, especially of 
Central America. The herbarium was, at the 
time it was presented, the finest in existence in 
Central America, and includes many type forms. 
Besides American plants, it includes many 
from China, Tibet, Central Asia, India, Australia, 
Africa, and other parts of the globe. 


Museum of Economic Botany at Reading.— 
The Museum of Economic Botany referred to 
in our appreciation of Dr. J. B. Hurry (p. 108) 
was presented to the Reading Town Council 
and not to the Reading University. In asking 
us to correct this clerical error, Dr. Hurry writes : 
‘I have been for many years a great admirer 
of your journal and appreciate the immens? 
services you are rendering to horticulturists. 


Scettish Honey Crop.—At the annual meeting 
of the Scottish Bee-keepers Association, held at 
Perth, reports from the various district com- 
mittees showed that the honey crop during 
the past season was up to the average. Crops 
of 801b, 100Ib and 150łb were common, and one 
“take” consisted of 2321b of section and 
extracted honey. 


The Old Vineyard at Bury St. Edmunds.— 
Some interesting reminiscences of St. Peter j 
Vineyard, Bury St. Edmunds, were pubu 
in the Suffolk Free Press of February 3. i 
appears that the old vineyard has almos 
entirely disappeared, and offices and men 
now occupy a large part of the site. There s h 
remains a large glasshouse which was igre) 
included in the vineyard. An account of t a 
old vineyard was given in Gard. Chron., Decem 
ber 22, 1866, where it is stated that the woe 
were planted out-of-doors and under the T : 
tection of a tall wall were grown a8 CO hah 
near the ground or tied up to stakes a yard 18 a 
with standards in more open positions. hes 
“ standards averaged twenty compact ga i 
apiece and a more beautiful sight could se ea 
be seen in England than some hundreds v ie 
heavily weighted with their luscious pie be 
A gentleman who had seen large tracts of va 
and French vineyards this season tat ae 
he saw nothing that exceeded the he ane i 
fruitfulness of those at Bury.’ We stl 
that the former owner, Mr. John Darkin, es i 
lives in Southgate Street, Bury St. Par on 
and a tablet on the wall bears the inserip™ 
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“John Darkin, 1849,” whilst in the vinery 
is another mural tablet inscribed “ W.D. 1832.” 
An old house still exists, in the cellars of which 
are the remains of some of the wine presses used 
in connection with the vineyard. About 
a ton of Grapes were harvested in 1869, and some 
of the bunches were of very large size ; one, 
weighing 2łb lloz., of the Royal Muscadine 
variety, was forwarded to the Editor of The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle by Mr. Darkin. 


Presentation to Mr. J. F. McLeod.—At the 
annual dinner of the Wickford and District 
Branch of the Essex County Farmers’ Union, 
held at Wickford on the 15th inst.. Mr. J. F. 
McLeod (formerly of Dover House Gardens, 
Roehampton) was presented with a silver salver, 
and Miss McLeod with a clock and volume of 
Wagner. Mr. McLeod was Chairman of the 
branch for some years, but resigned the office 
on his removal to Ware. The salver was 
inscribed ‘‘ Presented to James Findlay McLeod, 
Esq., C.C., by the members of the Wickford 
and District Branch of the Essex County 
Farmers’ Union as a token of their appreciation 
of his services as their Chairman, and of the 
kindly interest he has always shown in their 
general welfare.” Mr. Gill, in making the presen- 
tation, said that in him (Mr. McLeod) they had 
enjoyed as good a Chairman as any branch 
could possibly have, and they counted it a great 
pleasure to have had Miss F. McLeod at their 
dinners for so many years, when she kindly gave 
her services as accompanist. He had never had 
an easier task than when collecting the money 
for that presentation ; everybody gave and was 
delighted to do so. Mr. McLeod, in acknow- 
ledging the gift, said it was twelve years since 
he came among them, and three years since 
they asked him to become Chairman of the 
branch. He said he hoped he was not severing 
his connection with those present, whom he 
would always be pleased to see. 


M. Florent Claes.— We are glad to learn that 
M. Florent Claes, the well-known Orchid grower 
of Brussels, has been promoted to the rank 
of Officier de l'Ordre de la Couronne. M. 
Claes suffered considerably in consequence of 
the German occupation of Belgium during the 
war, but he took formerly a prominent place in 
Belgian horticulture, and created some very 
beautiful gardens. He visited Colombia in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century in 
search of Orchids for the famous firm of Linden, 
and several Orchids bear his name. 


Market Drayton Gardeners.— Gardeners in the 
Market Drayton  district—which embraces 
portions of Shropshire, Staffordshire and Cheshire 
—have come together more during the past 
— Te ps ever before. The 

“son tor this has been a pro l, brought u 
by the local Tradesmens’ Riser es iS fori 
a horticultural section of the important agricul- 
tural show. This idea has not reached fruition 
In time for the 1927 show, but there seems little 
doubt that it will mature next year. A prom- 
inent member of the Market Drayton Trades- 
ie Association, Mr. G. B. Hubank, suggested 
Sp bi gardeners of the district, although 
i onging to any association, should join 
Ogether at a little social function. The idea 
i a on Thursday, February 17, a large 
aa r of gardeners from a wide area dined 
tt e Corbett Arms Hotel, Market Drayton. 
Mr T & coincidence that the Chairman, 
Bn ills, gardener at Shavington Hall, should 
Meda 1926 winner of The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
roe » and that Mr. Catt, the 1925 winner, 
a also present, “ Success to Horticulture ” 

proposed by Mr. 


if . 
they wished to be successful gardeners, 


and by q : 
their emplor® = they gained the confidence of 


Appointments for the Ensuing 


Hes FEBRUARY 28 : Harrogate and District 
ural Association’s meeting. TuEspay, 


ESE 
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Marou | : Bolton Horticultural Society’s lecture : 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society’s meet. 
ing. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2: Nottingham and 
Notts. Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting. 
THURSDAY, Marcu 3: Manchester and North 
of England Orchid Society's meeting ; Western 
Commercial Horticultural Society’s show (two 
days). Fripay, Marcu 4: Post Office Savings- 
Bank Horticultural Society’s lecture ; Accring- 
ton and District Chrysanthemum Society's 
meeting ; Dundee Horticultural Society's 
lecture. SATURDAY, MARCH 5: Blackburn 
and District Horticultural Society’s meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle ” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Acacia dealbata.—Of all hardy winter- 
blooming plants with which I am acquainted, 
this is by far the best. In order to give some 
idea of its beauty, I may state that it is hand- 
somer, both in flower and foliage, than the well. 
known Acacia armata. The plant here proves 
that in the neighbourhood of London, at least, 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 


KNIPHOFIA UVARIA VAR. SAUNDERSII. 


_ THE illustration reproduced in Fig. 75, show- 
ing a portion of the Kniphofia garden at Kew, 
serves to demonstrate the decorates value of some 
of the best species and varieties of Kniphofia when 
grown 1n generous masses. The fine bed in the 
foreground containg K. Uvaria var. Saundersii, 
by no means one of the newer varieties, but still 
one of the best for planting on a large scale, 
a8 1t is a good grower and produces its scarlet 
and yellow flowers in wonderful profusion 
over a long period. This particular bed was 
replanted during March of 1926—March being 
the best time for replanting when this operation 

omes necessary. The old clumps were 
) single growths 
with roots attached were selected for replanting ; 
they were planted in groups of threes and fours, 


FIG. 70.—THE “THREEPENNY-BIT” ROSE (FARRER 774). 


(see p. 147). 


it is perfectly hardy ; it has been planted twenty 
years, and now it covers eighteen square feet 
of wall; it is literally one mass of bloom from 
top to bottom, and is so conspicuous that 
it may be seen a quarter of a mile off. I usually 
take the precaution to nail it close to the wall in 
autumn— and in case of a continuance of more 
than 15° of frost, a woollen net is thrown over 
it; its blooming this vear is not an exception,’ 
for it has only missed flowering two years 
Since it was planted, and these mishaps were 
occasioned by the voung shoots being cut 
back by the frost. Every one knows what soil 
Acacias require; but remember, ground for 
them must be thoroughly drained. J. Rust, 
gardener to W. Everett, Esq., Enfield. Gard. 
Chron., February 28, 1852. 


Publications Received.— The Cultivation of 
Citrus Fruits, by H. Harold Hume, Price 21/-. 
—A Treatise on Viticulture, by A. I. Perold; 
price 25/-. Both published by Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, W.C.— 
A Garden in Wales, by A. T. Johnson ; Edward 
Arnold and Co., 41, Maddox Street, W.; price 
16/- net. 


about six inches apart, the groups being two 
and-a-half feet apart all over the -bed. 

For all the strong-growing species and varieties 
I am certain this is the correct method of cultiva- 
tion, for if they are divided in the ordinary way 
and planted back as large clumps, sooner or later 
the old rootstocks decay, disease sets in and may 
spread quickly right through a bed, or even 
through the whole collection. 

Kniphofias like to be high and dry during the 
winter, and our damp winter conditions render 
it very difficult to keep some of the species in 
the open safely all the year round; in the south 
some of the more tender species will withstand 
our winters if planted at the foot of a warm wall. 
Although dry conditions at the roots are essential 
during winter, Kniphofias enjoy copious supplies 
of water during the growing season. l 

Kniphofias are often known as Tritomas in 
gardens; they are especially valuable because 
of their late-flowering and constitute some of 
the most attractive subjects in the garden 
when winter is approaching. The imposing 
spikes of flowers are mostly of scarlet colour, 
but there are a few sorts of yellow and lemon- 
yellow shades, J. Coutts, Kew. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


d 
By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Phaio-Calanthes.—The members of this race 
of bi-generic hybrids are semi-deciduous, and 
do not need such a decided rest as Calanthes. 
As the pone pass the flowering stage they 


should be placed in a dry position in a4 
Cattleya-house temperature, and only receive 
sufficient water to maintain the growth in a 
plump condition. After a few weeks rest the 
plants will commence to grow again, when any 
that need fresh rooting-material may receive 
attention. 


Management of the Houses. — As the days 
lengthen, the cold may strengthen, and we may 
also expect bright, sunny days, which will be 
of great benefit to the various inmates of the 
different houses. The amount of sunshine will 
certainly increase appreciably daily, and with 
the bright spells after cold nights, so often 
experienced at this season of the year, every 
attention must be given to the different depart- 
ments that there is no drastic fluctuation in 
the temperature or atmospheric humidity. 
The plants should not be hastened into growth 
unduly by an excess of artificial warmth and 
moisture, but allowed to develop according 
to their natural seasons. During the periods 
referred to, it is advisable, when it is necessary, 
to use more fire-heat to maintain the temper- 
atures, to be a little more liberal as regards 
the damping of floors, stages and paths to 
counteract a dry, stuffy atmosphere. In 
ventilating the houses every care must be taken 
to guard against admitting cold draughts, 
as these are highly injurious to the plants. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CROCKFORD, Gardener to THE RT. Hon. LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Cucumbers.—Where a suitable temperature 
can be provided, sow Cucumber seeds singly 
ia small pots. The soil should consist of equal 
parts of good loam and Oak or Beech leaf- 
mould. The seeds will germinate quickly if the 
pots are plunged in a hot-bed, or over bottom- 
heat of about 80°. So soon as the young 
plants commence to grow, place them near to 
the roof-glass to keep them sturdy. Maintain 
a humid atmosphere in the house, and a minimum 
temperature of 65°. Prepare soil composed of 
two parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, 
one part old Mushroom-bed manure, and a 
little mortar rubble. The compost should be 
placed in mounds on a hot-bed or over bottom- 
heat, in readiness for setting out the young plants 
so soon as they are sufticiently strong. Take 
full advantage of sun heat, but open the ventil- 
ators slightly when the temperature rises 
above 83°, and close them again early in the day 
to conserve as much natural warmth as possible. 


Turnips.—To obtain roots early, sow seeds 
either in cold frames or on a very gentle 
hot-bed. Choose a quick-growing variety, also 
one with a small top, such as White Gem or Early 
White Milan. Sow the seeds thinly in rows 
made about one foot apart, and thin the seedlings 
at an early stage. The soil should be similar 
to that recommended for Lettuces in a previous 
calendar. Ventilate the frame freely on all 
favourable occasions. 


Early Celery.—Where Celery is- required 
very early in the season, & small sowing should 
be made now. Sow the seeds thinly in boxes 
or pans ; water the soil carefully and germinate 
the seeds in a temperature of about 55°. So 
goon as the seedlings appear, place them near 
to the glass, and never allow them to suffer 
a check at any time. 
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Seed Beds.— Advantage should be taken 
of all favourable opportunities, when the ground 
is sufficiently dry, to fork over the plots which are 
intended for sowing Onions, Parsnips, Carrots 
and other crops. If this is done now, the soil 
will have settled by the time it is required 
to sow the various crops. It also allows the 
weather to act on the rough lumps of soil and 
assists generally in obtaining a good tilth. 
Should soil pests have previously been trouble- 
some a proved soil fumigant may be applied at 
this time and forked into the ground. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Perpetual Carnations.— Plants that were 
raised from cuttings in November last should 
now be ready for transferring to larger 
receptacles. Pots three-and-a-half inches in 
diameter are a suitable size at this stage of 
growth. The compost may consist chiefly of 
loam, to which may be added some old material 
from a spent Mushroom-bed (after being passed 
through a coarse sieve), bone-meal and silver 
sand. The young plants should be potted 
fairly firmly and grown on in a cool temperature 
of about 50°; this amount of warmth is suitable 
in dull, sunless weather, but the temperature 
may be allowed to rise during sunny days 
and the extra sun warmth will prove beneficial 
to the plants. Watering needs to be done care- 
fully as Carnations resent stagnant conditions 
at the roots. Air should be admitted to the 
house freely whenever the outside conditions 
are favourable, and unless severe frost is likely 
to occur at night, the top ventilators should 
never be tightly closed. At this potting choose 
varieties best suited to the requirements of 
the establishment, for while certain sorts 
of Carnations will thrive in some localities 
they are a failure in others. This is probably 
due to a difference in atmospheric conditions, 
either the house not suiting some or the neigh- 
bourhood being unfavourable. Continue to insert 
cuttings of the varieties most needed as they 
become obtainable; they will soon develop 
roots if treated as previously advised. 


Pelargoniums.—Old plants of Pelargoniums 
that were cut back last October and shifted 
into smaller receptacles than those in which 
they were grown last year, may now be trans- 
ferred to their flowering pots. These plants will 
thrive in quite ordinary soil, but much leaf- 
mould is not to be recommended for the final 
potting. Rather use a small amount of old 
Mushroom-bed manure and sand to render the 
compost porous. When the plants are estab- 
lished in the new soil all growths should then 
be stopped to promote a bushy plant. Rooted 
cuttings that have been placed singly in small 
pots and have had their tops removed to favour 
a stocky growth, may be transferred to their 
flowering pots as they become ready. Grow the 


plants near the roof-glass in a moderately cool 
house. Í 


General Remarks.—Continue to introduce 
bulbs and flowering shrubs into a warm house 
in sufficient quantities to meet the demand of 
the establishment, always bearing in mind 
that fresh flowers will last much longer than those 
that have been open for some time before 
they are used. Bulbs and shrubs that have 
passed out of flower should be stood in a cool 


house; the bulbs may be planted out later 
in grass for naturalising. 


HARDY FRUJT GARDEN. 
By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD, 

Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 
Strawberries.—To cultivate these plants satis- 
factorily they should not be grown in loose soil. 
They delight in a firm rooting-medium from 
the time they are planted, and for this 
reason the ground intended for their recep- 
tion should be well-trenched and manured 
liberally some weeks previous to setting out the 
runners, to allow time forit to become consolidated 
for planting. When trenching the land break 
up the bottom spit to ensure water draining 
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away freely in very wet weather. Mix the 
manure thoroughly with the soil as the work of 
trenching proceeds. Healthv, young plants 
usually produce the best results. Plants which 
have been forced, duly hardened, and subse- 
quently planted in suitably prepared soil, 
will yield very heavy crops of large fruits the 
following vear. Those who intend to make 
a bed from forced plants when the time arrives 
should have the site prepared in readiness 
for their reception. 


Established Beds. 


Beds in bearing should ke 


. kept free from weeds, and if not mulched, 


the surface soil should be pricked up lightly 
with a fork and enriched with a liberal dressing 
of well-decomposed manure. Failing this, apply 
a good dressing of soot, bone-meal, or artiticial 
manure. 


Quince and Medlar.—The pruning of these 
fruits is very similar to that adopted for Apples. 
The heads should be thinned more or less each 
year, crowded heads relieved of some of their 
ill-placed branches, and old, useless sprays 
removed so that light and air may reach the 
interior of the tree. Select a warm, sunny 
position for these fruits and a sweet, rather moist 
soil. The fruits of both kinds are usually in 
demand. Both the Apple and Pear-shaped 
Quinces are dependable varieties, and the 
Nottingham is one of the best Medlars. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By JOHN CoUTTs, Royal Botanic 


Assistant Curator, 
Gardens, Kew. 


Iris unguicularis (syn. stylosa).—It is sur- 
prising that this beautiful Iris is not more 
generally cultivated, for it has a long flowering 
season, and produces a large number of flowers 
which are deliciously fragrant. One often 
hears complaints that this Iris transplants 
badly, which is quite true if it is done at the 
wrong time, but if this operation is performed 
about the middle of March it presents no 
difficulty. As this plant is a native of Algeria 
it requires a hot, sunny situation and poor, 
stony ground, for if given a rich root-run 
it develops too much foliage at the expense 
of flowering. In situations where it grows 
too luxuriantly the leaves should be shortened 
about half during the summer; this treat- 
ment has no injurious effect on the plants and 
induces freedom of flowering. As this Iris 
flowers throughout the winter and early spring, 
some protection is necessary for the spikes, 
even during times of slight frost. Itis important 
that the flowers be pulled out at the base, and 
not cut, as what appears to be the flower stem 
is really the long, flower tube ; it is also best to 
pick them in bud, as the open flowers are 
very fragile and easily damaged. In cold 
districts this Iris is certainly worth the shelter 
of a cold frame. There are several varieties, 
including a white one, but although all are 
beautiful, I consider the type plant is as useful 
as any where large quantities of cut flowers 
are required. 


Annuals in the Wild Garden.—Hardy annuals 
may often be used in a very effective manner 
in fairly open spaces in the less-dressed portion 
of the garden, and especially on the fringe of 
the dressed and wilder parts. Where ground 
has been cleared of trees or shrubs it is 8 
good plan to sow at least a portion of the site 
with suitable hardy annuals. Some of me 
annual Poppies are excellent for this purpose, 
including the many single and double varieties 
of Papaver somniferum, the Opium Poppi 
also the many varieties, including the ane P 
strain, of Papaver Rhoeas, our common - 
Poppy; P. pavonium and P. umbrosum & 


l lis- 
also very suitable for the purpose. pees 
tephus chinensis, the common China p a 
is very effective in such places au 


the autumn. Cornflowers, Chrysanthemum te 
inatum, Calendula officinalis, Godetias penne 
other subjects will readily suggest Flava 
Employ the larger-growing plants for pro thaod 
big effects. Where there 18 space, this aaa 
of growing annuals is capable of being . 
pleasing phase of gardening. 


= 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Early Permanent Vines.—Stopping, tying, 
and regulating the shoots and removing super- 
fuous bunches, leaving one only on each shoot, 
will now call for daily attention. Having 
maintained a low temperature in dull, sunless 
weather, especially at night, the grower should 
now increase the temperature of the house 
gradually untila minimum of 60° to 65° is reached, 
with 10° higher by day, by the time the first 
flowers open. Reduce the amount of atmos- 
pheric moisture slightly, as Grapes, set best in 
a brisk temperature with the air in circulation. 
Successional vineries containing & mixed 
collection of varieties may be syringed with warm 
water two or three times daily, according to the 
state of the weather. Let the temperature 
of the house be 55° at night and 60° by day until 
the bunches are prominent, then discontinue 
direct syringing, but damp the floors and other 
available spaces and allow the temperature 
to rise considerably on sunny days to draw out 


the bunches. 

Strawberries.—The earliest plants will be in 
various stages of development, some throwing 
up their flower stems and others swelling their 
fruits. Remove the plants as they come into 
flower and place them widely apart in the lightest 
art of the house where fresh, warm air can 
circulate freely amongst them. A number 
of the smaller blooms may be pinched off 
before they open with advantage to the 
remainder. When the berries have set, complete 
the thinning to six or eight fruits on each plant. 
Syringe the latter well and remove them to 
shelves close to the roof-glass in a house having 
a temperature of 60° to 65°; the temperature 
for those in bloom should be kept as near 55° 
as possible. Pollenate the blooms by means 
of a rabbit’s tail at midday. Feed the roots 
freely until the berries show signs of develop- 
ing colour, then use only clear water, 
reducing the amount of moisture gradually when 
the berries are well coloured. If the plants 
are placed in a warm, dry house for a day or 
two when the berries are ripe the flavour will 
be improved. 

Successional Plants.—Fresh batches of Straw- 
berries should be placed in light pits according 
to the demand of the establishment. Stand 
them well up to the glass, and keep the tempera- 
ture of 45° to 50° on mild nights and a few degrees 
higher by day. On no account should the 
growth of the plants be hurried. Admit air 
freely when the weather is favourable and remove 
the most promising plants to fill up the shelves in 
the houses as they become vacant. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Pricking Out Seedlings.—This important work 
will now occupy considerable time, and must 
be attended to before the seedlings become 
crowded in the seed-pans. If the necessary 
number of boxes is prepared in advance and 
filled with compost to suit the various plants, 
the work will be more expeditiously carried 
out. A careful calculation of the numbers 
of each subject likely to be needed will be useful 
in reducing the work to actual requirements, 
always allowing a margin for possible losses. 
The aim of the cultivator should be to get the 
maximum number of plants into each box or 
pan, while giving them sufficient space to develop. 
Very small seedlings, such as Begonias, may be 
pricked out about one inch apart at the first 
operation, and when they have increased in 
size 80 as to be almost touching each other, 
transferred to other boxes and given more room. 
Seedlings of Lobelia need not be pricked out 
singly unless the numbers required are very 
numerous, but do well if small tufts containing 
tiree or four seedlings are pricked off together. 
These may be divided later, and their numbers 
doubled at the second operation. 


Dahlia Tubers.—Where additional stock is 


piuited, Dahlia tubers will be best started in 
e propagating house, in a fairly high tempera- 
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ture, in order to induce them to start into 
growth early. So soon as the young shoots are 
from three to four inches long they may be 
detached and inserted as cuttings. Where a large 
stock of tubers of such popular bedding varieties 
as Coltness Gem and Dunecht Yellow has been 
retained from last season, it will be sufficient 
if the tubers are now placed in boxes of sand 
and leaf-mould and set in any house from which 
frost can be excluded. These tubers will 
start into growth naturally as the season 
advances, and may be divided and repotted 
in preparation for planting out in June. Old 
plants treated in this manner are well adapted 
to filling large beds, and they will give a tre- 
mendous crop of flowers, far surpassing the 
younger plants raised annually from cuttings, 
although the latter make the best material 


for retaining the following winter. 


eam 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


ED 


GENTIANS. 


From the tiny, turf-studding Gentians of 
the Alps, through many and various inter- 
mediate shapes and forms, to the stately 
spires of G. lutea, the genus Gentiana pre- 
sents a fascinating study to the specialist of 
alpine flowers, and the popularity of the 
plant seems to be increasing by leaps and 
bounds, especially since the introduction of 
some notable Asiatic forms within recent 
years. They are, however, not all good and 
a timely warning may be of service to the 
inexperienced for G. Cruciata, G. tibetica, G. 
phlogifolia, G. Przewalskii and G. punctata 
are among those large, leafy and dingy-flowered 


FIG. 71.—GENTIANA PURDOMII. 


(see p. 144.) 


Perpetual Carnations.—Cuttings of these 
Carnations, inserted last month, are now well- 
rooted and should be placed singly in thumb 
pots. A sandy loam passed through a half-inch 
sieve and heated to the same temperature as 
the house in which the plants are growing, 
should be used, and every care taken that 
the young plants do not receive a check while 
they are being potted. This work may be 
carried out by erecting a temporary bench 
and doing the work in the house in which 
the plants are growing, returning the newlv- 
potted plants to the same site previously 
occupied, and ensuring them a growing tem- 
derature of 55° to 60°. So soon as it becomes 
evident that they have rooted in the new soil, 
and before there is any tendency of their becom- 
ing drawn, they should be removed to a cooler 
house, and afterwards grown on as hardily 
as possible. The labelling of a large collection 
of Carnations takes considerable time, but must 
be attended to, as few plants are less easily 
recognised from their foliage alone. 


species which are not worth garden room, 
except where a representative collection is 
desired. 

The two outstanding members of recent 
Asiatic introductions are G. sino-ornata and G. 
Farreri, both so often and well described as 
to be well-known to those even who do not 
already possess them. 

G. sino-ornata seems to have become quite 
at home already, and has shown us quite plainly 
what it requires in the way of successful culture, 
namely, plenty of leaf-mould and silver sand, 
and full sun. Given these conditions it thrives 
and multiplies and produces an autumn show 
of unequalled splendour. G. Farreri is not quite 
so easy, and for one garden where it is really 
happy, there are a dozen where it simply exists, 
and sometimes not even that for long. I know 
of one patch, planted in precisely similar con- 
ditions to G. sino-ornata, that is all that could be 
wished. It is growing not two miles from my 
garden, yet my plants, although treated likewise, 
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just dwindled, and so far, the best success I 
have attained with this species has been by 
planting it in almost pure fibrous loam, where 
it 18 at least mildly contented, which is something, 
and a step in the right direction. It is readily 
increased from seeds, and so is G. sino-ornata, 
when it is possible to procure any, but this species 
flowers very late in the season, and my plants 
never set seeds. I think mine must an 
especially late-flowering form, as up to December 
Ist, I had several plants still in bloom. Cuttings of 
G. Farreri root very easily, but they should be 
inserted in the autumn as there seems to be a 
surprising mortality among spring cuttings after 
they have been struck and potted, why, I do 
not know. 

Almost all of the tiny, high alpine species 


it, unless it be a solid sheet of G. acaulis at its 
best, than which I am sure nothing could be 
more lovely. 

Gentiana amoena is apparently a gem of 
gems, though not in cultivation. It is a 
native of Sikkim, at about 17,000 feet, and forms 
a shining tuffet of less than two inches high. 
The flower is a big blue bell with upright lobes. 
The description inspires me with the feeling 
that I shall never be truly happy until I can 
gloat over my plant (or plants) of G. amoena. 
G. pyrenaica, though both tiny and precious, 
is not a genuine aristocrat of the high Alps, 
but forms comfortable masses in turfy places, 
either damp or dry. It occurs in the Pyrenees, 
whence it gets its name, in the Carpathians, 
and in Western Asia. In cultivation it does 


FIG. 72.—NARCISSUS TELAMONIUS PLENUS, SHOWING FLORAL 
DEGENERATION DUE TO POOR “STRAIN,” 
(see p. 145), 


answer best to scree treatment; they seem 
fairly indifferent whether the scree be composed 
of limestone, granite or sandstone, the main 
thing is that it be gritty enough and well- 
drained. Underground water is an advantage 
if it can conveniently be arranged, but I find the 
plants do perfectly well without it. 

G. verna must be placed first among the species 
as it is the best known, and I am inclined to 
think, the most beautiful, though this I can never 
quite settle satisfactorily in my own mind, 
especially when standing before 4 well-flowered 
plant of G. bavarica, or G. tergloviensis (syn. 
imbricata), but a really good angulosa form of 
G. verna covered with its wide-open, intensely 
blue flowers, always reduces me to the silence 
of adoration, and J feel that nothing can surpass 


well in sandy peat, and a sunny, moist situation, 
though I have had it thriving happily in pure lime- 
stone scree, against all precedent, but I should 
not advise this treatment as a general rule. It 
makes dense carpets of tiny shoots, clothed in 
glossy, sharp-pointed leaves, and the long, 
narrow calyces, expanding into dusky violet 
stars, appear in May and June. The plant is a 
great favourite of mine, though the colour is 
not popular with everyone. : 
G. Froelichii is too seldom seen in gardens, 
for it is a little treasure, and presents no great 
difficulty as regards culture. It throws its 
two inch-high stems above tufts of pale green 
narrow-grooved leaves, each stem carrying a 
single flower of clear pale blue. The species 
should be placed in the choicer part of the 
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Gentian bed or scree, but it greatly resents 
root disturbance, as, indeed, do most of the 
Gentians. 

A species, the merits of which seem not yet to 
be fully realised, is G. Purdomii (see Fig. 71). 
Until last year, I had not seen it at its best, and 
the plant that I did see was a revelation to me. 
It is of rather loose-growing habit, with longish, 
narrow leaves, and radiating from the centre are 
numbers of trailing flower stems, each with 
several upborne flowers of a fine, rich blue. 
I am convinced that a mass of this Gentian 
in full flower would be a sight to rival almost” 
any other Gentian. I cannot yet state from 
personal experience what soil and aspect it 
requires, but I believe it does well in a fairly 
rich, free medium and in full exposure to 
sun. 

Of G. Kurroo I would write with enthusiasm, 
but my attempts to obtain the true plant have 
been so numerous and so vain, that I am at 
last getting disheartened, and am beginning to 
wonder if it can be obtained at all. One gets 
G. Purdomii, G. Kesselringii, G. Prezwalskii and 
heaps of others, but G. Kurroo remains conspic- 
uous solely by its absence. Farrer terms it 
“A Gentian beautiful among all other beautiful 
Gentians,’’ and further states that it forms a 
tuft of long, narrow leaves, glossy and dark 
green, from which in late summer proceed 
several smooth stems which trail for four or 
five inches and then rise gracefully to show 
their three or four wide open cups of pure, 
rich blue, with lighter markings in the 
throat. i dich 

G. hexaphylla (Arethusae), I am afraid nas 
rather disappointed me ; it is rare, and the foliage 
is very distinct and charactenstic, but the flowers 
are a rather poor colour, and they do not open 
very wide, yet it is a plant of great haus 
It is one of the Asiatic species, and answers we" 
to the conditions required by the other member 
of that group. 


I had intended, on commencing these notes, 
to keep more or less to the order of the groups, 
but I find myself much happier dessins 
varieties more or less as they come to Ta ' 
so I will now take a far leap and come to the 
stately G. lutea, the vast and glorious shies 
Gentian of the Alps, which, alas, 18 rapidly 
becoming rare in many districts, a8 the na 
have discovered the value of its huge. medai 
root. With its large, corrugated eaver an. 
towering spikes of golden flowers in ae 
whorls, rising to a height of four feet ee 
more, it is a noble sight in the alpine hay im i 
The large and deep-delving roots render it a 7 
hopeless to collect with any chance of a 
but the seeds germinate very rapidly, and t E 
the seedling takes some years to A 
at flowering size, it is well worth waiting z 
It grows best in a deep, rich loam, and may 
naturalised in meadow land. 


Another of the taller Gentians that may 
called indispensable is G. asclepiadea, of Ha 
Willow Gentian, a native of moist gies en 
damp fields of sub-alpine regions. It 8 ea 
be planted in deep, cool beds, where it due d 
develop its graceful three-foot stems, stu blug 
along their upper half with the sapphire 2 
trumpets tucked in the axils of the dark, ova 
leaves. There is an extremely rare and pas 
beautiful white form in existence, which 1s or 
from the dinginess of so many of the albino 
Gentians. 

The larger Gentians do not appeal to me p 
much as the tiny species, but I certainly mus 
admit their grace and garden value where sper 
allows them to be planted, not in twos ant 
threes, but in sufficient quantities to repay 
their willing efforts to give an imposing 
display. 

There are many others that I could enumerate, 
but I will terminate these notes with æ plea, 
if any Gentian lover more fortunate than myself 
should have any of the following varieties i 
spare, and be willing to exchange, I shoul 
be enchanted if he would communicate with 
me :—G. altaica (true), G. amoena, G. barbellata, 
G. bellidifolia, G. Boissieri, G. Boryi, G. calycosa, 
G. coronata, G. depressa and G. Favrati. Will 
Ingwersen, The Birch, Sharpthorne, Sussex. 
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CARTERS for GLADIOLI 


FOR AUTUMN FLOWERING 


Per Per Per Per 
doz. 100 doz. 100 
Duchess of York. Bright Prince of Wales. Pale Sal- 
mon eee eee eee eee 2J- 15/- 


plum purple, deep markings 2/9 21/- 


Jacoba Van Bereta, Claret Mrs. K. Velthuys. Bright 


velvety crimson... ... 4/6 33/- 


mauve ... -- 4/6 33/- 
Meilust. Rose pink with Red Emperor. Intense scar- 
cerise blotch... 2/9 21/- let, flaked crimson ... .. 2/3 16/9 


White Giant. Largest white 


Rose Precose. Soft rose, 
with deeper carmine rose variety grown (See Iilus.)... 2/6 18/9 
throat me --- 5/6 42/- Vesta Tilley. Very fine 
Venus. Pale blush, slight creamy - white variety ; 
pink suffusing, sulphur beautiful cerise throat ... 3/- 22/6 
blotch at throat... .-. 2/3 16/9 Willy Wigman. Delicate 
Crimson Glow. Crimson cream, dark red blotch ... 2/- 15/- 
scarlet, powdered sulphur Yellow re ai 
at throat š see .. 4l- 30/- yellow HA 16/9 


A complete list of 
Gladioli, together with 
fall particulars of other 


Spring Planting Bulbs 

contained in ‘“‘Spring 

Planting Bulbs” post 
free on application 


Gaidas 


Bulb Growers and Grass Specialists 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


Gladioli Giant White 
The largest white variety grown 


RARE ALPINE SEEDS 


WEED 
KILLER 


EUREK 


Interesting Catalogue of choice Alpine and 
other hardy plant seeds, including Meconop- 
sis, Primula, Gentian, ete. 


FERTILIZERS: | = 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hilis Nursery, Stevenage, Herts. 


aa {1, yet she easil 


" FOR : 
THE this16' M. 
a a is ower 
B INCREASE YOUR YIELD OF a 
8 VEGETABLES BY A SMALL | ` 
i OUTLAY ON FERTILIZERS. i T following Enbghclieg Aa er 
z s letter speaks volumes Mower is built to the 
FOR for the easy efficiency of J-E. Buper standerd— 
$ B A x and soit is most eco- 
d € S > 4 ~ z n 
a POTATOES & VEGETABLES | the Patented J.P. SUPER. nomical in use. It does 
8 USE a Bognor, full particulars, i 
a w THE MANAGER, Oct. [8th, 1926. 
8 FISON’S CHAMPION FERTILIZER | LF Super Lawnmowers, Ltd., 
a g sicester,. 
Pe IT Dear Sir, 
e , 26/- FA PAID. u I took the enclosed snap during 
a ibe. it 14 Ibe. 5/-, 28 tbe, 8/6, MWO | the Summer and W pugn periaps yon 
g 56 lbs. 15/-. a I! years, very often helps me mow the 
ü Use 7 ibs. to the Rod. m a i Mawet oa so light to 
andie. tsa macnine. 
; illustraled Catalogue of Fertilizers for all | Yours sinere, 
crops post free from the manufacturers. | > 
x zę B free ik onar a et 
e Illustrate ookle 
: JOSEPH FISON® = ia 
8 IC E Order one from any Ironmonger or 
Seedsman subject to test on r 
a a Ma KIM: a iaga” You wil be quite sure "then that 
rie | B B | a B a 288 you have the best. 
Seseee8 supeauen | 2-P.SUPERLAWNMOWERS, LTD., 
69, Meynell Road, Leicester. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
to 
GARDENERS 


to destroy weeds 


essrs. Geo. Monro Ltd. beg to announce that the services of is with an efficient 
weedkiller. 


their Advisory Department are open to all professional or 
amateur gardeners and that their enquiries will be welcomed. 
The Department is situated at Waltham Cross, and the labora- 
tories are staffed with qualified assistants who deal with all 
enquiries relating to plant diseases, insect pests, manurial require- 
ments, cultural difficulties, and all matters relating to the practice 
of Horticulture. No charge is made for this advice, the object 
of the Department being to give service. 
In addition to this free service, chemical and mechanical analyses 


of soils are made (a fee of £3 3s. is charged for a full analysis) AT A DILUTION OF 1 PART 
and a report sent on manurial requirements of the soil, together TO 100 PARTS OF WATER. 
with any operations which should be taken to increase its pro- "Highly commended j by ane 
ductiveness. By this means a great saving is accomplished ES, ailer pPrACNCar testi; 

; : i Pint 149 Quare 3|- å gall, 5J- 
because of the unnecessary expenditure sometimes resulting from 1 gall. A- £ galls. 17 $ gulls, 36/6 


injudicious application of manure. 


Problem Solved"—sent free on 
request. 
Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd., 
81 Clunbury House, 
BERKHAMSTED, Herts. 
(J 


All enquiries should be addressed to Technical Adviser Write for our leaflet "The Weed 


SUNDRIES DEPARTMENT 


—_———— 


BEGONIAS Awarded 95 Gold Medals 


In superb quality and extra large tubers for Greenhouse or Bedding 


Outdoor Ink 


Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like large Roses and Camellias .- a ss sk 6/- per doz. ros per 100 
Singles i $ ee large fine shaped flowers k PN a a a H 6 $ 30 . 
mn inmited aout ne ay eto eA NEW INK for writing 
ee Eor Cn eee. 2 ee Sk ae 3). with ordnar R on 
Collection of 36 large tubers—12 Doubles, 12 Singles, 12 Frilled Singles—14/-. SHINY SURFACES. ‘ritings 
Collecti 12 hana K n 50) 4 i Noiz ) 
ections of naed, omar baket Pogona paeh 4 sorts, 50/- & 35/-. Excellent value made with it on many a ' 
Send for FREE Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket varieties, Cyclamen, on CELLULOID, P ‘ 
xinias, P x , etc. ? : 
Glo olyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc WOOD, etc., are unfa ding 
DE LPH l N [ U M S Awarded 5 Gold Medals and waterproof. On glass they 
17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S. Delphinium Trials at Wisley in 1925 are unfading but not watcrprool. 


Plant NOW. We have pleasure in offering the following Collections which are specially good value 
in strong ground roots, which will make a fine show of bloom this year. 


For 
i e o o sx .. 70/- ’ ne s 54 s% 3% - 
Collection A, 12 extra good x a 70/- | Collection D 12 ood a as a Garden Labels 


ee .. 42)- à 
llection E, 12 average sorts .. 


PHLOX DECUSSATA A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per doz. etc., which have to stand 
For Descriptive Catalogue, apply exposure OUT-OF-DOORS 1t 1s 

° the most serviceable Ink. 
B LACKM ORE & LANGDON ~. BATH | Indelible pencil writings 


“run”; other fluids fade of 
dissolve in the rain unless pro- 
tected by glass slides, etc. 
STEPHENS’ OUTDOOR INK 
neither runs nor fades. 


Sold only in 6d. Boltles by 
Seedsmen, Stationers, Gc., oF 


post free 9d. from 
HENRY C. STEPHENS, Ltd., 


57, Aldersgate Street, LONDON, E.C.1. 


TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, eto. 
Also OLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 
Large or small quantities supplied. Enquiries and inepection invited. 


FROGLEY’S —— HODDESDON —— HERTS. 
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IMPORTANCE OF “ STRAIN” IN COM- 
MERCIAL VARIETIES OF DAFFODILS. 


Many growers of Daffodils, more particularly 
amateur growers, when purchasing bulbs for 
spring flowering, make a practice of comparing 
the catalogue prices of certain varieties, and 
place their orders with the tradesman whose 
prices are the lowest. In any ordinary sphere 
of commerce the criterion of price in connection 
.with a named or proprietary article is a reason- 
ably safe one, but this does not apply with similar 
exactness to the purchase of bulbs. I do not 
think it is generally known that after a bulb 
has passed its initial stages of growth the 
stocks subsequently created from offsets are 
likely to vary to an increasing degree until, 
within the course of a few years, the progeny 
may become almost, if not entirely, unrecognis- 


able as the same variety. 
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For this reason alone the price paid for bulbs 
of any given variety should not holiy influence 
the purchase. Under ordinary circumstances 
where dealers do not grow their own stocks, 
comparative prices for bulbs of similar size 
and of the same variety, form a reasonably 
good guide to the economy of the purchase, 
for the simple reason that large growers of com- 
mercial stocks seldom make any selection 
beyond grading the size of the bulbs sold. 
These will provide, in due course, progeny 
of both of the classes of stock referred to. A 
moment's consideration of the above facts 
will show that the bulbs of rapid increase 
will quickly outnumber those of slower pro- 
gression, and as a result it takes but a few years 
for an unselected stock to exhibit wide variations 
in the size, substance and general quality 
of the flowers. 

A secondary line of yariation in bulbs is 
the tendency for offsetg to vary from the 
parent in type. This is more marked in some 
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ately, all too common where increase of stock 
has been the first consideration for any length 
of time. 

The accompanying photographs illustrate the 
above argument. Figure 73 represents a series 
of flowers from a healthy, commercial stock 
of Golden Spur. At first sight and to the casual 
observer, a group of these flowers would be 
regarded as similar, but closer examination shows 
that under identical conditions of culture, 
not only are there variations in size, but also 
in form. Trumpets are nearly parallel in some 
instances, and widely-mouthed in others ; 
perianths vary in texture, colour, size and 
character. Some of the flowers closely approach 
those of N. obvallaris; others might easily be 
mistaken for Henry Irving. 

Figure 72, reproduced on p. 144, is a 
further illustration of the variation in N. 
Telamonius plenus. Some bulbs produce flower 
which split badly, while others exhibit a well- 
defined substantial and flat perianth, with a 


FIG. 73.—NARCISSUS GOLDEN SPUR, SHOWING BAD AND GOOD “STRAINS.” 


This does not apply only to the Narcissus 
family; but to widen the reference beyond 
this species is outside the scope of the present 
article. The variation proceeds along two well- 
defined lines. 

On lifting a stock of bulbs at the conclusion of 
& season's growth it will be found that under 
exactly the same conditions of culture a pro- 
portion of the bulbs have produced one or two 
offsets, while others will be found surrounded 
by a large number of smaller offsets. At first 
sight these latter will be regarded as the better 
bulbs, but such is not the case, as the vitality 
of the individual offsets is substantially less 
than where a smaller number of offsets has 

n produced. If stocks are bred by selection 
from these two classes of bulbs the flowers in 
the course of no more than a year or two will 
show a very marked difference in stamina. 
In the one case (large offsets) the features of 
the original parent will be maintained, and by 
careful marking and selection at flowering time 
may be improved, while in the other case 
degeneration will be progressive. 


varieties than in others. Close examination of 
the flowers produced from any given number 
of bulbs of the same variety will show a small 
percentage of variation in intensity of colour- 
ing, flatness or twist of perianth, expansion 
and shape of the crown, etc. It will be found 
that if the bulbs exhibiting these charac- 
teristics are marked and selected the pecu- 
liarities will, in most instances, be reproduced 
and may be intensified in the progeny. 

Stocks of bulbs which have been forced and 
allowed to recuperate and forced again over a 
period of years, rapidly lose stamina. Apart 
from the disappointing quality of the flowers 
ultimately produced, they are, like every other 
order of vegetable and animal creation which 
has been subjected to unnatural conditions, 
liable to become hosts to every form of disease. 
It is seldom, indeed, that we find eelworm or 
any other complaint in the long-established, 
“ overcrowded ”’ clumps of Narcissi which are 
to be found growing untended in shrub- 
beries and cottage gardens throughout the 
country, but such complaints are, unfortun- 


beautiful central rosette, the colour of which 
again varies from pale yellow to orange. It is 
of passing interest in connection with this 
variety, commonly known as “ Van Sion,” or 
“ Von Sion,” that Parkinson, writing in 1629, 
refers to it as having been introduced by one 
Vincent Sion, “ dwelling on the Banks side in 
his lives time, but now dead; an industrious 
and worthy lover of faire flowers.” From which 
record it would appear that the process of years 
has brought an unauthorised variation in name 
to add to the variations in the structure of 
the flower. 

To bring the subject to a conclusion, too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the necessity for 
constant selection and re-selection from year 
to year in order to maintain the stamina and 
true character of any given variety of 
Narcissus. 

From a purchaser's point of view, this constant 
selection is reflected in the relative cost of 
similar varieties offered for sale by different 
growers. Herbert G. Longford, Abingdon, 
Berkshire. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 


PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 
Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
or naming, should -be addressed to the ED RS, 
Tavistock Sireot, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunicationg should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will 1:ot be printed, but kept as a guarantee oj 
good faith. 


mmunications.—I/ sent by telegraph, these 
nd re gs addressed ‘‘Gard. Chron.,” Rand; oF by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


matters and tc adver'ise- 

be addressed to the PUBLISHER and that 

all communications intended for publication or referring 

to the literary department, and ali plants to be named 

should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 

Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un 

necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
nol undertake lo pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Newspape: 8.—turrespondents sending newspapers should 
ie careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 
ece. 


Mustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Local News.— Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likeiy tu be 
of interest to our readers. 


ADONIS GARDENS IN 
SCRIPTURE. 
(Concluded from page 82.) 


LTHOUGH other interpretations have been 
A suggested and are possible, it is usual to 
regard the Adonis story as a Solar myth, 
and speak of Adonis as the Sun-god. He is slain 
by the Winter, who is represented as a wild boar, 
lamented by Aphrodite or Venus, and in response 
to her pleadings allowed to return -to earth 
during a certain period of the year.. The variants 
show that the story is composite. We have 
now, however, to try and discover the meaning 
of Isaiah’s phrase ‘ pleasant plants, plants of 
Naaman, or Gardens of Adonis.” Professor 
Cheyne remarks on the passage (Isaiah, XVII, 
10) that ‘‘ Classical students will of themselves 
compare Isaiah’s phrase with the ‘Gardens of 
Adonis’ (pots or baskets filled with herbs, 
which soon withered in the sun as Adonis 
was killed by the boar), the proverbial phrase 
for something which arises quickly but does not 
last.” The Hebrews have forsaken the enduring 
rock of salvation for the fading flower. They 
have turned away from the living fountain 
that they may visit the broken cistern. They 
have turned their backs on Jehovah and their 
faces on Adonis. 
“There is, I think (continues Cheyne), 
a similar proverbial application of the 
Hebrew phrase included in the meaning here. 
‘How quickly the Adonis Gardens fade! 
So quickly shall the devotion of the Israelites 
to false gods end in disappointment!’ Such 
appears to be the thought of the prophet.” 
But since we are not all classical students, 
the question will naturally arise: Where can 
we learn something of these Gardens of Adonis 
which the Jews, in imitation of their poly- 
theistic neighbours, had learned to plant? 
To rewrite the story in detail from the notices 
which are scattered up and down the literature 
of the past would be a task too lengthy and exact- 
ing. I will therefore select a few of the most 
salient facts. Many plants have borne the name 
of Adonis. Thus, the Pheasant’s Eye, the red 
Anemone, the Argemone, the red Chamomile 
and the Rose are among the flowers named 
Flos Adonis. But in Hesychius we find it 
stated that the Lettuce was occasionally termed 
Adonias. The earliest classical reference which 
I have found is from the lips ,of Socrates: 
‘Will a sensible husbandman (he asks, in the 


Phaedrus) plant the seeds which he cares for, 
and wishes to bear fruit, in summer time, 
hurriedly, in the Gardens of Adonis, and then 
exult at seeing them sprout up finely within 
eight days ? Or will he not rather, if he plant such 
seeds at all, do it for the sake of amusement 
or a festival? While that which he is in 
earnest about, he sows according to the rules 
of agriculture in a suitable soil, and is content 
if he sees it reaching its prime in eight months ? ” 

From this allusion, apparently, sprang the 
proverbial expression—Gardens of Adonis— 
as a byword for anything which quickly flourishes 
and as quickly dies. To Theocritus, one of the 
Greek poets, we owe an allusion to these tender 
or delicate gardens which sometimes flourished 
in golden baskets—recalling the ‘‘ Apples 
of gold in pictures of silver,” of the Old Testa- 
ment—placed by Berenice beside the image of 
Adonis. Archdeacon Hare thinks that Pliny 
misunderstood the nature of these pots of herbs 
when he mentioned the Gardens of Adonis 
along with those of the Hesperides and of 
Alcinous, as objects of great admiration among 
the ancients. In this surmise, however, the 
venerable Archdeacon may be wrong, since 
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intended as symbols of the life and death 
of Adonis. But when we find the Alexandriang 
using meal in the place of flowers and herbs 
we seem to see another proof of the composite 
character of the legend. Frazer holds that 
Adonis was a Corn-spirit, and if so, he would be 
rightly served with meal and grain, with honey 
and oil. 

In our own poets are found evidences of 
familiarity with this subject. 

“ Divinest creature, Astraea'’s daughter, how 
shall I honour thee for this success? The 
romises are like Adonis’ gardens, that one day’ 
loomed, and fruitful were-the next.” So says 
Charles to Pucelle ın the first part of King 
Henry VI, showing that, to Shakespeare, there 
gardens spoke of rapid fruition. Spenser, 
too, when recounting the origin of fays and elves, 
mentions them as the spot where the first 
elfe and the first fgye met. In the Faerie 
Queene (iii, 6) there is a description of the 
gardens which cannot here be quoted. 

We naturally expect to find in our classicale 
minded Milton an allusion to this subject, 
and we are not disappointed, except that, 
like Pliny, he links together what to many 
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Domitian is known to have planted, near his 
Stadium in Rome, gardens in honour of Adonis ; 
and since Pliny and Domitian were contempor- 
aries, we must assume that the writer of the 
famous Natural History used the expression 
discreetly and with full knowledge of its different 
uses. More than one description has come down 
to us, and our own poets, such as Shakespeare, 
Spenser and Milton have not been slow to use 
the allusion for their own ends. 

Gardens of Adonis are generally described 
as quick-growing plants reared in pots or 
baskets, and carried by worshippers at the 
festival of the god. Among the plants so grown 
were Lettuce, Fennel, Cress and the like, and 
not merely cut herbs, as some writers would 
lead us to suppose. The custom varied, indeed, 
and varied widely in different places. Thus, 
at Alexandria, Adonis Gardens were sometimes 
baskets of silver, sometimes golden boxes 
or jars, while Myrrh, cakes made of honey, 
oil and meal in the likeness of things which creep 
or fly, were employed. The use of Myrrh 
was in allusion to one form of the legend which 
made Adonis the offspring of Myrrha or Smyrna. 
In the Athenian festival small pots of flowers 
which faded rapidly were in vogue. They were 
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will seem inappropriate allusions. To him 
Eden is: fod 

Spot more delicious than those gardens feign d 

Or of reviv’d Adonis, or renown’d 

Alcinous, host of old Laertes’ son. 

I find, indeed, that Bentley has raised an 
objection to the passage, but cannot help 
thinking that this is due to the fact that the 
term Gardens of Adonis was thought to apply 
only to pots of herbs or baskets of flowers, 
whereas it had a wider application i 

There is a point of peculiar interest to 
gardeners arising out of this subject. m 
hold that the festival of Adonis was celebrate 
in winter and that in order to obtain the pian 
necessary for the observance strong natura Ani 
artificial heat was used in the room in W ihe 
the pots were placed to hasten the growth of the 
plants. That raises the question: When hay 
conservatories, hothouses and artificial E 
first employed ? The reader interested in i 
subject may find it discussed with all his weigh 
learning by Humboldt in his Cosmos (Eng kh 
Translation, Bohn. ii. 450). He follows Boec 
in the opinion that the Adonis Gardens consis 
of plants in small pots, such as Lettuce, eae 
Barley and Wheat, but not variegated flow 
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or Mignonette, which were intended to re resent 
the garden where Aphrodite met Adonis— 
symbol of the quickly-fading bloom of youth, 
of luxuriant growth and of rapid decay. 

Since festivals, known as Adonia, were from 
very early times celebrated annually at Alex- 
andria, Athens, Byblus and elsewhere in memory 
of the death of Adonis and his return to life 
(as some variants affirm), so it was inevitable 
that the Jews, who were in touch with these 
places, and always exhibited a marked weakness 
for such observances, should become familiar 
therewith, and wish, in times of relapse from the 


*sterner monotheism of the prophets, to adopt 


the same. Indeed, when we learn that the 
women of Sidon mourned for Adonis we readily 
understand the Tammuz cult of the lapsed 
Israelites and the Adonis Gardens of the idola- 
trous Jews. 

Much more might be written respecting the 
Gardens of Adonis in their biblical associations, 
but the study must be brought to a close. 
Since the field, however, is extensive, and some 
of the details are unfamiliar, it may be well 
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to conclude with a brief summary of the main 
points which have come under review. 
i In early ages every country had its solar myth. 
n Babylon ìt centred around Dumuzi and 
Istar ; in Egypt around Osiris; and in Phoen- 
cla and Greece, around Aphrodite or Venus and 
Adonis. They represented the decay of Nature, 
and, as the people of these lands intermixed, 
their legends were compared and assimilated. 
Thus Tammuz became one with Osiris and 
donis, and the festivals of one were celebrated 
as were those of another. At these festivals, 
‘ymbols of the fleeting character of things, 
under the title of Adonis Gardens, consisting of 
flowers, herbs and vegetables, cereals and even 
cakes made of meal, honey and oil, were 
used. When the Jews departed from the 
ch Semitic worship they adopted that of 
ammuz or Adonis. They wailed and lamented 
or the dead god. Thus Ezekiel sets forth his 
Peete of the women weeping for Tammuz, 
ho miah warns against lamenting for Adonis and 
ie lady, and Isaiah shows the folly of turning 
$ ied Gardens of Adonisas a substitute for 
€Rock of our Salvation.” Hilderte Friend. 


PLANTS MEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


FARRER’S THREEPENNY-BIT ROSE. 


_ Tas Rose appeared as a distinct seedling 
in a pot of young Roses raised from seeds sent 
home by the late Mr. Reginald Farrer. It 
differed so widely from its companions that we 
planted it out separately and unwisely trusted 
to memory for the number under which the seeds 
came. I believe it should be “ F.774, a small, 
thorny bushlet from the northern foothills 


of the Da-Ba-Say,” and that the others in the 


pot have proved to be varying forms of R. 


graciliflora (Rehder and Wilson). So far as I 
can learn, nothing exactly resembling the plant 
ying illustration (Fig. 
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shown in the accom 


70) was raised by others who had a share in 
these seeds from Farrer. 

It is not represented among dried material 
sent to Edinburgh by Farrer. Thus it still 
lacks a specific name, and is known to those who 
have admired it here and carried away plants 
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(see p. 141). 


as the ‘‘ Threepenny-Bit Rose.” A sixpence 
well represents the size of the flowers of R. 
gracilifiora in the majority of its forms, and the 
lesser coin fits those of this smaller species. 

It is a remarkable plant at all seasons. The 
young shoots are so densely covered with prickles 
and setae that they remind one of some furry 
caterpillar with a waxy-grey body and rose- 
coloured hair. Before the flower buds open 
the whole bush seems set with coral beads. 
The open flowers are of a peculiarly soft, warm 
pink, which the light golden anthers cause to 
glow in the same way as in the larger flowers 
of that beautiful old Briar, Rosa Andersonii. 
The leaves are so small and delicate in outline 
that the bush has a dainty, finished look pecu- 
liarly its own, not only when the grey-green of 
young leaves sets off the salmon-pink flowers, 
but again, when touches of purple and crimson 
appear in autumn along with the brilliant 
coral-red of the tiny hips. 

At first, I hoped this Rose would remain dwarf 
and be suitable for a good place in a rock garden. 
It has, however, thrown up strong shoots that 
arch out above my head; and to do it justice 
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the plant demands a position in the open, 
where it may form a specimen at least twelve 
feet in diameter. E. A. Bowles, Myddelton 
House. 


PINUS MONTANA VAR. MUGHUS, WILLK., 
FORMA SLAVINII. 


From seed-beds of the dwarf varieties of 
Pinus montana one may frequently select some 
exceptionally compact or slow-growing form 
that is suitable for the rock garden. These 
are usually obtained from P. montana var. 
pumilio, Willk., and one occasionally meets in 
cultivation forms of this which have not exceeded 
three feet or four feet in height, but Mr. B. H. 
Slavin, Superintendent of the Parks at Rochester, 
New York, has found a form which was raised 
from imported Bulgarian seed of the variety 
P. m. Mughus, which is so distinct in habit 
that it is worth recording. This veriety— 
P. m. Mughus forma Slavinii— has made 
a prostrate mat only eight inches to twelve 
inches in height, with a present diameter of 
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over four feet. The photograph (Fig. 74) 
was taken in 1920, when the plant was fifteen 
years old and three feet in diameter. Murray 


Hornibrook. 


NOTES FROM KEW. 


THE weather conditions have been by no 
means favourable at Kew for early flowers 
out-of-doors since the first week in January. 
Rhododendron mucronulatum was at that 
time covered with a few open flowers and very 
many flower buds, but frosts, snow and biting 
north-east winds have frustrated several sub- 
sequent attempts of the later flowers to open. 
Protected by a glass frame and a mat at night, 
a bush of the white form of R. moupinense is 
flowering freely in a sheltered position near 
King William’s Temple. Though well set 
with flower buds, R. Nobleanum is later than 
usual this year. Just a few half-developed 
flower trusses were showing colour a month 
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ago, several of the more forward were damaged 
and the remainder held in check by the cold. 

The most showy Witch Hazel at the time of 
writing is Hamamelis japonica var. Zuccarin- 
lana. Several trees seven to eight feet high 
are covered with the pale lemon-yellow blossoms, 
forming a pleasing contrast to the rich yellow 
flowers of H. mollis, H. japonica and H. j. var. 
arborea. - 

On a wall, and in the open border, Garrva 
elliptica is attractive, laden with large numbers 
of greyish-green catkins up to five inches or 
six inches long on the male plants, and about 
half as long on female bushes. This Garrya 
is a very useful evergreen shrub, apparently 
hardier than is generally supposed, or is it that 
during recent years the winters have not proved 
so trying for this, and other Californian plants ? 
Not being easy subjects to transplant, it is 
desirable to cultivate small Garrya plants in 
pots until ready for planting in their permanent 
positions. 

It is questionable if we value fully as an ever- 
green bush the Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus) 
in its numerous varieties. Free in growth and 
valuable for half-shaded positions, it is not 
only useful in the shrubbery border, but is one 
of the best evergreen shrubs to plant beneath 
deciduous trees. In the open the Laurustinus 
is a valuable winter-flowering bush, lasting in 
beauty more or less from November to March. 
It is worthy of consideration as a hedge of a 
not too formal character. Few shrubs are 
more readily propagated by cuttings inserted 
in late summer or early autumn under the 
shelter of a west wall, and covered with a hand- 
light or cloche. 

Several of the evergreen Chinese Barberries 
are proving valuable and distinct additions 
to our pleasure ground beds and_ borders. 
Among them the neat, upright habit of Berberis 
Gagnepainii singles out this species for planting 
as a hedge when one of moderate size and dis- 
tnctive habit is required. Its compact growth, 
rich dark green leaves with undulated margins, 
and abundant spines, are singularly attractive. 
For the rock garden and groups in the fore- 
ground of beds and borders the dwarf evergreen 
B. candidula is deserving of note. Some three 
feet in height and more in diameter, the bushes 
are close and compact in habit, with dark shining 
green leaves, conspicuously blue-white beneath. 
This distinctive colour was no doubt responsible 
for the title of B. Wallichiana var. hypoleuca, 
the name by which we first grew it. The bush, 
however is sufficiently distinct from that species 
to merit the distinctive name of B. candidula 
given by Schneider. Quite the opposite in 
point of growth is the tall, loose habit of Berberis 
Veitchii.. The lance-shaped, spiny leaves, up 
to six inches long, are among the largest of the 
true evergreen Barberries. It was first intro- 
duced by Messrs. James Veitch and Sons as 
B. acuminata, a species collected by Delavay 
in Central China in 1882, and named by Franchet. 
Schneider, however, considers Wilson's plant, 
collected in Western Hupeh in 1900, as quite 
distinct, and described it as B. Veitchii. Another 
new Chinese species, B. atrocarpa, has light 
green leaves, one-and-a-half to three inches long, 
the spreading bushes five feet to six feet tall 
and pleasing in appearance. oe 

The hybrid varieties of the Swiss Heath, 
Erica carnea, furnish, perhaps, the brightest 
colour in the out-door garden, for frost, snow, 
wind and rain cannot dim their dainty blossoms. 
From December to March the rosy-red blossoms 
on the compact little bushes are delightful. 
Irom six to nine inches high, the plants spread 
with age to a width of eighteen inches or 
more, though when they attain this size they 
are inclined to become ragged and are better 


replaced by young plants. Described as 
Potters Hybrids or Backhouse’s Hybrids, 


the best of the dozen or more named sorts are 
King George V, praecox rubra and Mrs. Sam 
Doncaster. 

Two Chinese Pyracanthas are very attractive 
by reason of their highly-coloured fruits. P. 
Gibbsii var. yunnanensis, being perfectly hardy, 
is the more valuable. The fruits are light red 
in colour, not quite so large as those of P. 
Lalandii, but very freely produced. Flowering 
some three weeks later than that species the 
fruits are much later in ripening, and usually 
hang on the bushes untouched by birds until 
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March. Except in the south and west, the 
protection of a wall is desirable for the less 
hardy Pyracantha angustifolia. In this case, 
the fruits are rich orange and very attractive, 
disposed freely among the evergreen leaves. 

Being evergreen, the Pyracanthas are not 
easy to transplant in the open ground. For 
this reason it is desirable to cultivate the plants 
in pots until ready for planting in their per- 
manent positions. A. Osborn. 


ORCHIO NOTES AND GLEARINGS. 


CALANTHES ATgNETHER WARDEN. 


THE late Mr. Norman Cookson and Mrs. 
Cookson, of Oakwood, Wylam, probably did 
more than any one else to develop the culti- 
vation of Calanthes. Their success as hybridists 
is well-known and need not be recounted, 
except for a brief reference to the two last 
hybrids raised in that collection, i.e., C. Angela, 
in which the whole of the flower, excepting the 
white dise on the labelluim, is a rich purple, 
and C. Ruby var. Cooksoniae, a pure white var- 
iety which is considered the finest in substance 
and form of its race. Each of these was 
awarded a First Class Certificate when exhibited 
at the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at a time when Calanthes were not 
altogether in favour. 

Last year I had the privilege of sending 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle a few notes on Mr. 
Clive Cookson’s garden at Nether Warden, 
Hexham, and stated then that many seedling 
Calanthes were flowering for the first time. 
I have been able to see the plants again in a 
more vigorous state, and was so impressed 
that I thought a further note desirable. Mr. 
James O’Brien recently recorded C. Hexham 
Pet (C. Angela x C. Bryan). There were some 
two dozen plants of this cross in flower, and they 
are a most remarkable set. In most cases 
the flowers resemble those of glorified varieties 
of C. Bryan and C. Wm. Murray, in form and 
colour ; others were of pink shades suffused with 
rose; in only one instance was the colouring of 
C. Angela at all evident. This hybrid may best 
be described as a purple C. Bryan. The larger, 
deep rosy-purple flowers have their petals re- 
flexed as in that variety; the sepajs are of a 
lighter shade, and the lip is rich plum-purple 
altogether darker than the colouring seen 
in C. Angela. 

The second hybrid Mr. O'Brien reo rded 
was C. Hexham Lad (burfordiense x Angela) 
It is the variety C. Hexham Lad var. Richard 
which i3 of the greatest interest, for this is a 
plant carrying fifteen flowers which are in every 
way superior to those of C. Angela in colour, 
while the individual blooms are about the size 
of those of C. Ruby var. Cooksoniae. The flat lip 
is deep blood-red, excepting the white disk. The 
sepals are of similar colour and the petals slightly 
redder and of good form. This is the finest 
Calanthe I have seen, and I congratulate Mr. 
Clive Cookson and his gardener, Mr. Stables, 
on their success. H.J.C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


JASMINUM PRIMULINUM. 


‘Tuts Chinese Jessamine is a very valuable 
winter-flowering subject for the cool greenhouse. 
Anative of Yunnan, it thrives out-of-doors in 
very sheltered gardens of the south and west, but 
otherwise can only be considered a greenhouse 
plant, being insufficiently hardy for cultivation 
on a warm wall in the London district. 

It is, perhaps, seen to the best advantage 
trained to the pillars of a large greenhouse 
or conservatory. Close pruning at the end 
of March each year, after flowering, induces 
the production of vigorous, young shoots. 
These grow to a length of several feet, and if 
well-ripened, are wreathed in a succession 


of large, yellow blossoms from Christmas to 
March. 


Where space permits, 
attractive J. primulinum i 
basket. A specimen in 


it is surprising how 
s growing in a hanging 
the Temperate House 
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at Kew, hanging in one of the octagons, is an 
object of great beauty. Hard pruning each 
year after flowering induces the production of 
many new shoots which, at the present time. 
clothe the basket and are festooned with yellow 
blossoms. A. Osborn. i 


ACOKANTHERA SPECTABILIS. 


TĦıs Acokanthera is an excellent subject 
for the intermediate or stove house. It is a 
native of the western regions of South Africa 
and was first flowered in this country in 1872. 

The plant is of a shrubby habit and bears 
elliptic leaves of deep green colour and is quite 
glabrous except for a slight hairiness of the 
inflorescence. 

The flowers appear in January or early 
February and possess a delicious fragrance. 
very much resembling that of Lilac. They are 
borne in dense, axillary, branched cymes, 
and are pure white, somewhat resembling 
in appearance the inflorescence of Ixora. 

This plant has very poisonous properties, 
being very closely related to A. venenata, the 
“Gift-boom"’ or “ Bushman’s Poison” of 
the South African settlers. From this latter 
plant the natives extract a substance for poison- 
ing their arrows. Acokanthera spectabilis is 
figured in Bot. Mag., tab. 6359. T. H. Everctt. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SHRUBS FOR LARGE LAWN BEDS. 


Many kinds of shrubs are ideal for filling 
large, or even small, lawn beds, and it it sur- 
prising how this class of plant has been neglect d 
for such purpose ; too often they are jumbled 
with other plants in a mixed border, where they 
have no opportunity of showing their full 
beauty. 

Given space to develop, many shrubs make 
fine individual specimens for the lawn, and should 
be grown as such where there is no space to 
plant beds of them. Forsythia suspensa, F. 
intermedia var. densiflora and F. intermedia 
var. spectabilis are three beautiful spring- 
flowering shrubs suitable for the purpose; 
the last-named being the best. 

Philadelphus Virginal is very fine for a large bed. 
other good varieties being Bouquet Blanc, Rosace, 
Voie Lactee, and purpurea-maculatus, which 
is worth growing for its spicy fragrance alone. 
There are many beautiful Barberries of recent 
introduction from China worthy of a place in 
any garden, but I doubt whether any of thm 
i; so useful or beautiful for the purpose as 
the older B. Darwinii and B. stenophylla. 

Other good subjects for furnishing large beds 
are Buddleia variabilis var. magnifica (syn. 
Veitchiana), B. globosa, Cytisus albus, C. 
praecox, C. Dallimorei and the many beautiful 
varieties of C. scoparius. Hamamelis arborea 
and H. mollis should be included for their winter- 
flowering, the blooms of the latter being delg- 
iously fragrant. Many of the Magnolias ne 
fine specimens; M. stellata is specially suitable 
for filling a bed in a sheltered position, 85 it as 
very fragrant and flowers so early. OR 
triloba fl. pl., often seen trained on & iir 
is also fine in the open. Pyrus flonband a 
var. atro-sanguinea, P. purpurea, and g 
Scheideckeri, are all excellent for pan 
singly or in large masses. Rhus cotino i 
R. Cotinus and its variety atropurpurea, 88 “eil 
as R. typhina and its variety laciniata, p z ; 
worth planting for their foliage effect. | ki 
sanguineum var. splendens, Rubus a area 
Spiraea Aitchisonii, S. arborea, and S. oo a 
(syn. ariacfolia), are also useful for the purpe fe 

Tamarix pentandra, which is more enm 
known as T. hispida aestivalis, i18 very beau z 
and should be pruned hard back every P a 
Viburnum Opulus var. sterilis, V. plicat i 
and V. tomentosum Mariesii are all handsome 
shrubs; also some of the better y 
Diervilla (syn. Weigela). Planters oog a of 
& more intelligent use of this beautifu c cane 
plants which, although seen in many oe ta as 
are seldom displayed to the best eae g 
Young specimens of these shrubs may 8 i 
planted in carefully prepared sites. J. 
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rays 
Seed T y he G.M.L. mark of seed trays has established something 


of a reputation within the last few years. They are specially 


@ ® e 
of distinction imported Redwood, cut by mills who put defective boards 
in the furnace. The trays are made up in the same careful fashion 
as the Monro Tomato Box, and share wıth this the reputation of 


“ the best on the market.” 


Quality tells in the long run, even in Seed Trays, and we have con- 
tracts for upwards of half-a-million sets—say 3,850 gross—for the 


-~ present season. ; 
Stock is on hand at Waltham Cross and open to inspection. We 
are thus in a position to execute orders as soon as received, and before 
the Tomato season work is needed for the factory plant. 


Particulars of standard sizes as follows :— 


Inside Dimensions. 
14 x8} x2 
14 x8} x2} 
14x84 x3 


Plea.e quote reference H.D. s : ; 
We shall be happy to quote prices on receipt of particulars as 
to quantity. 
Lowest Rates by rail are in force for a 2-ton lot of sets or a truck-load of made-up 
trays. By rail the made-up trays travel much better in whole truck-loads, of course, 


as this saves handling and mixing with other consignments. 
uoted are inside measurements. Add one 


GEO. MONRO LIMITED It should be noted that the dimensions 
inch to the length and half-an-inch to the breadth to arrive at 15 in. x 9 in., commonly 
Sundries Department quoted in the trade. In additions to trays of these dimensions, a large stock is 


4 Tavistock Street. London. W.C.2 on hand of other sizes up to 4} in. deep, up to 114 in. wide, and up to 17 in. long, 
: : ? at proportionate prices. 


IRON & STEEL 


FENCING & GATES 


KN 


BY APPOINTMENT 


‘CLIBRANS’| 


CLEARANCE. 
OFFER 
YOUR opportunity | 


Ornamental & Forest Trees 
Hedge Plants :: Shrubs 
Climbers :: Rhododendrons 
Roses ro i: Fruits 
Fruit Trees in Pots :: Hardy 
Carnations :: Herbaceous 
Plants :: Hydrangea, etc. 


i HIGHEST QUALITY STOCK 
Send a post card TO-DAY for your copy FREE 


| CLIBRANS, LTD, 


The King’s Nurserymen : 


ALTRINCHAM. 


Gardening for Profit 
and Pleasure 


Is ycur Flower and Vegetable 
Garden a Success ? 


Is your Lawn as nice as you 
would like it to be ? 


li 
GARDEN IRONWORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. Catalogue Free. 


HE 
Ii 


Send for this 
beautifully Illustrated 
Garden Booklet 


JONES AND 
BAYLIS , BAYLISS Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON & LonDON, E.C. 4 
FORBES’ (Catalogue 
Ploxes, Pentstemons, Delphiniums, Carnations, 


Pelargoniums, Pyrethrums, Violas, Hardy 
Border and Rock Plants, Seeds, etc. 


PREE ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
Narserymen, Hawick, 


copies are already inf 
the hands off 
arden Lovers ff 


It not only tells you how to cultivate 
the soil, but what manures to use and 
where to buy them. 


It also gives particulars of 


Write: T. H. J. CARROLL B.Sc. yo oe y 
28-80 Grosvenor Gardens London S.W.1 P foot aLOXFORD KO. 
READING. 


SOOO SSSSSEOSSSHOSOSDS SCHLOSS CHESHOH ESOS SSSSHOSOHSESACOESEASOHOCSHeCORTTEREOSEGEESs 


Clean, well grown and cheap; also j 
Many Rare and Choice Varieties. 
STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Kindly send for Catalogue. 
JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 
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ON AS Jinem) 
Ov Avvowrnant . 


BOULTON & PAUL 
GARDEN FRAMES 


High grade, solidly built. Renowned for Cultural Hints 


Catalogues & 


Gratis 


durability, strength and simplicity 


Carriage paid to most stations in England and Wales. 
Packing extra, but allowed for if returned. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES 
A 


No. H.77 oS 


- . a © R 
ry o r ea %T ewe Fe FT we * oe % 6 teti 


$ DOBBIE’S 


G HARDY SCOTCH GROWN i 


PLANTS f: 


* Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, § 
) % Dahlias, Pansies, Violas, Hardy Her- | 
MELON and CUCUMBER FRAME VIOLET or BORDER FRAME $ baceous and Alpine Plants should § 
baie Supplied with Sliding or Hinged Lights. K consult our Plant Catalogue, Post . 
1-Light Frame, 4 ft. long by 6 ft. wide .. 8&3 10 0 ; _ Cash Prices & Free on application. 
2-Light Frame, 8 ft. long by 6 it. wide .. 25 13 0 1-Light Frame (sliding) 3 ft. by 4 ft. .. £1180 &, M ` ; € 
3-Light Frame, 12 ft. long by 6 ft. wide .. 27 15 0 Seer pone » 6 As by 4 AG - vi > : ) ention this Paper. 
Can be seen at our London Showroom. are aa ee ie DO : 
-Light Frame (hinged) 3 ft. by 4 ft. . £2 20 
2-Light Frame » Oft. by ft. .. &3 15 0 BBIE & Co. LTD. i 
3-Light Frame » 9ft.by4ft. . £5 70 
Can be seen at our London Showroom. 
No. i 
H.74 


ee e 


LEAN-TO FRAME for BRICKWORK 
Se Prices BEDDING-OUT FRAME 


Toft. long by 3 ft. wide by 1 ft. 9 ins. high 
at back above wail ss se .. 85819 0 Cash Prices 
15 ft. long by gt wide, ditto .. . £8 70 4 ft. long by 6 ft. wide .. a .. £7 3 0 
10 ft. by 4 ft. by 2 ft. at back .. . &8 50 8 ft. long by 6 ft. wide .. ae - £10 18 0 
15 ft. by 4 ft. by 2 ft. at back oo .. 210 56 0 ọ 12 ft. long by 6 ft. wide .. ta -- 214 13 0 Catalogue 
For other designs and sizes ask for Catalogue No. 754, (Illustrated) 


; td x seseeeeencenenceceacen, ALSO LIST OF 
oulton &Faul L “eres GLADIOLI 

T r T h Ead R HOUSES 
soutron norwich NORWICH norwicHasiisims: „ari KENNELS LILIUMS Etc. 
LONDON OFFICE 135-137 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.EC Sash. es cee" sia ri el 


Telegrams Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent A eietace gece i 


CHELSEA POPULAR 


COLLECTION OF SWEET PEAS 
3/9 

Nine of the most popular 
Sweet Peas for Exhibition : 
CONSTANCE RINT O Niaj (30) 
PICTURE (Cream-Pink) (30) 
POWERSCOURT (Lavender) (25) 
MRS. TOM JONES (Blue) (25) 
ROYAL SCOT (Scarlet) (25) 
WARRIOR (Maroon) (25) 
ROYAL PURPLE (Purple) (25) 
CHARMING (Pink) (20) 
MATCHLESS (Cream) (25) 


pa indispensable in the Garden -wg 


THOMSON’S MANURES 
À On they stil 


the market for over 50 years, hold 
RESULTS. bts are safo, sure and The ai direct result oe may boar! 


practical experien in gardening, they stand unrivalled at the present day for 
Prices :—VINE, PLANT AND VEGETABLE MA 
1 cwt., 30/-; 56 1b. 16/-; 281b. 9/-; 141b. Bh; 7 Peay er ae a 


SPECIAL TOP DRESSING MANURE-an orce 
28 Ib. 9/6 ; 14 Ib. 5/6 ; 7 Ib. 3/-; tins 1/3 ; Carriage paid on ma tan og 1b. 17-4 


tar WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—POST FREE ON RE 
SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN SVERVwHane” 


Or from Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, Ltd. TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS SCOTLAND 


Number of Seeds 


SSS SS SSS Ct 
The Perfection of Quality 
at Reasonable ‘Prices 
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WALLF LOWER EARLY 
WONDER. 
Mr. 


of carefu: cffort, N 

AFTER ee Aer succeeded in obtaining 
Ernst Benet jouble-flowered Wallflower. This 
an annual, was exhibited at the meeting 


; : ty ; 

interesting VAT > ultural Society on June 29, 
of the Roy al Be ioral Committee granted it 
The plants and flowers 
bed under the title of 


Wallflower ° in 


DOUBLE 


a loured 
colo 
speciation to our office, and these proved that 
brighter hues were available. 

A week or 80 880 Mr. Benary wrote us stating 
that “ plants raised from seeds sown in July, 
1926, commenced to flower in & greenhouse 
in November, and continued to bloom through 
the winter. The photograph enclosed (F ig. 76) 
was taken in one of our greenhouses at Erfurt 


ey l this year.’ 
oe i double-flowered Wallflower, 


now named Early W onder, should prove valuable 
for the decoration of the warm greenhouse 
or conservatory during the winter, and if suc- 

hes of plants are raised, the 


ional batec 
fee ae period could be extended indefinitely. 


SWEET PEAS. 


Ir Sweet Peas are required to bloom very 
that is in June and July, the plants should 
d in September and October, wintered 
in frames or a cold greenhouse, and planted out 
about the end of March. If required for ordinary 
summer flowering from, say, the middle of July 
onwards, it is best to sow the seeds in January 
or February, and plant out the seedlings after 
they have been hardened, early in A pril. Those 
who, for any reason, such as lack of frames 
or a cold greenhouse, find it inconvenient to 
sow the seeds in autumn or in January-Feb- 
ruary, may sow in the open from the end of 
March onwards. Successional sowings made at 
intervals of a fortnight or so, from the middle 
of April to the end of May, will extend the flower- 
ing season well into the autumn up to such time 
as frost cuts the plants down. 

In all cases it is best to sow the seeds in pots 
or boxes filled with light, porous soil, placing 
them about one-and-a-quarter-inch deep. 
Place three seeds, triangular fashion, in a three- 
inch pot, about an inch apart and the same 
distance from the side of the pot. When sown 
in boxes the same procedure should be followed, 
but in this case it is as well to allow a full 
two inches between each seed, and a similar 
distance between each row, allowing two inches 
also between the sides of the boxes and the 
nearest seeds. 

The practice of chipping Sweet Pea seeds is 
not to be recommended, except in very special 
cases. Some of the best Sweet Pea growers 
of late years emphasise the fact that only 
very hard-coated seeds should be chipped. 
If white and wrinkled seeds are chipped it 
generally means that they rot instead of grow. 

It is of the utmost importance that, so long 
as Sweet Pea seeds remain in their pots or 
boxes, plenty of air be admitted to the frames 
or greenhouse; but so soon as the seedlings 
appear they should be protected from excessive 
moisture, for with an excess of wet at the roots 
they will be liable to injury from frost. On 
ho account should germination or growth be 
hastened by artificial heat. When four pairs 
of leaves have formed, stop each plant once, 
and after a little further progress has been made, 
if specially sturdy or exhibition plants are 
required, transfer them singly to three-inch 
pots. It is a good plan, when the seeds are 
sown in pots, to plunge the latter in soft, friable 
soil to a depth of two or three inches, in frames, 
e these are available. This not only 

ps the pots steady, but facilitates watering, 
and also tends to keep the temperature of the 
soil in the pots more even than where the latter 
are stood on a hard surface or on the greenhouse 
bench. 


early, 
be raise 


Another very important point : 
with the culture of Sweet Pea one 
areata of the site in Shih 4 give due 
are to grown. An o sunn : 
is always desirable, provided ‘it is ac „ination 
to high winds or driving rain. OF exposed 
Staking is another highly important Mati 
er. 


twigs of sufficient height to i 
upward; to a height of at leai aee safely 
inches, after waich the plants sh Eighteen 
sufficiently strong to attach themselves n ae 
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FIG. 76.—DOUBLE WALLFLOWER EARLY WONDER. 


Pea-sticks. To interweave the long stakes in 
double rows, so as to really interlace and support 
one another, is the essence of good and suc- 
cessful staking. l 

I cannot too forcibly urge the importance 
of early trenching and the proper preparation 
of the ground wherein the seedlings will be 
transplanted. Take out a wide trench and 
place the top soil on one side. Next, remove 
and discard the subsoil to a depth of twelve 
inches, and after breaking up the bottom of the 
trench with a fork, substitute an equal quantity 
of short, well-decayed manure, rotted leaves, 
old potting soil, or any other suitable material 
that may be available. Finally, return the top 
soil to its original position. In place of the 
farmyard manure leaf-mould may be mixed 


of sulphate of potash. In many instances, 
however, it may be found more convenient 
to use a “complete ” fertiliser, prepared ex- 
pressly for Sweet Peas. A dressing of dry wood- 
ash, well-raked in the soil a little in advance 
of planting, is of great value. 

utdoor sowings are often made in August 
or September where a warm soil and favourable 
situation can be ensured, but the Sweet Pea 
is liable to attack from slugs and sparrows, 
against which special precautions must be 
taken, not only from the moment the seedlings 
appear, but even beforehand. Against the 
slug the usual precautions should be taken 
such as the use of ashes, old soot, lime and 
slug-traps. The sparrow is more difficult to 
cope with. Half-inch Pea-guards are generally 


150 


effective during the earlier stages, if closed at 
both ends. Black cotton, too, is sometimes 
useful, but not reliable. 

To obtain blooms for exhibition purposes, 
Sweet Pea plants should be trained as upright 
cordons up Bamboo canes or tightened cords, 
all side-shoots being taken out. Leave two 
strong basal growths on each plant. These, 
when trained up the supports will produce 
long, stout stems, mostly carrying four blooms 
to the spray—a spray being defined, for exhibi- 
tion purposes, as “the flower scape or stem 
alone, with no portion of main or lateral 
growth attached.” 

It is not alwavs realised what a difference the 
simple act of cutting Sweet Pea flowers properly 
or improperly makes in the show of bloom, 
or longevity of the flowering season. To merely 
tear or break off the stalks or stems from the 
haulm does serious injury to the plant. Picking 
off all seed-pods before they approach matur- 
ity is likewise of the utmost importance in regard 
to lengthening the flowering season, for the 
simple and obvious reason that the formation 
of seeds greatly reduces the plant's vitality. 
An aqreasional dusting of lime and soot, well 
mixed in almost equal parts and allowed to 
stand until the caustic properties of the soot 
have disappeared, in showery weather, will do 
much to keep away slugs, improve the colour 
of the foliage, promote growth generally, 
and also act as a preventive of mildew. 

As early in April as possible, all plants not 
sown in the open should be placed in their 
flowering quarters. The exact date will depend 
on weather conditions. Place a line along each 
row and mark off every twelve inches by means 
of twigs or old garden labels. If exhibition 
flowers are desired, allow eighteen inches. 
Some growers prefer single rows, but for pro- 
ducing cut blooms for ordinary purposes I have 
found that a double row is preferable, the plants 
being put out alternately about nine inches 
apart. Begin planting by making a hole with 
a trowel, big enough to take one plant only ; 
turn the pot in which the plant is growing 
singly, or otherwise, upside down and knock 
out the ball of soil entire. This may easily be 
done if the plants are well watered the day 
before. Place each plant carefully in its hole, 
with the roots comfortably separated, and fill 
around the latter with fine, dry, sifted soil, 
lightened with a fair quantity of fine sand. 
Fill the hole carefully and press the soil firmly 
on every side, leaving a slight depression to 
act as a cup to facilitate an immediate watering 
when the row is completed. This method of 
planting has a further advantage in that it 
enables the gardener to arrange his Sweet Peas 
tastefully, according to a prearranged colour 
scheme. When the rows are planted, there 
should be a decided trough-like depression 
from end to end, with well-defined banks of 
earth on each side to retain water when it is 
supplied in dry weather. In May to June, if 
the weather is dry, the plants will be greatly 
benefited by a liberal watering once or twice 
a week. At the end of May. mulch or top-dress 
the roots with well-decomposed manure or 
spent Hops, over which a light dressing of 
the lime and soot mixture may be added. 
E. A. Saunders, Compton, Sussex, 
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A WILT DISEASE OF THE CARMATION. 


During 1926 some young Carnation plants 
were received at the Cheshunt Research Station 
which were attacked by an apparently new 
disease. No record can be found of its previous 
occurrence. Up to the present only a little 
work has been done, and this note is issued so 
that Carnation growers may be aware of its 
existence and keep a look out for its appearance. 

The plants were about four months from the 
cutting stage, and showed signs of wilting, 
generally presenting a stunted appearance. 
The inside of the wilted stems was brown at 
the base, infection most probably having taken 
place below soil level. Both the pith and the 
wood were diseased, the wood being browned 
for a considerable distance up the stem. 

Two fungi were isolated from the diseased 
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tissue, but only one proved to be pathogenic, 
and inoculations into the stems of healthy 
Carnation plants were always successful. The 
fungus was easily re-isolated from the diseased 
tissue following inoculation. 


The fungus has not been fully identified, 
but is probably an Altenaria sp. — 


Young shoots of healthy Carnation plants 
were inoculated in December, and complete 
wilting occurred after a period of thirty-six 
days. When the older stems. were inoculated 
complete wilting took a much longer time, 
namely, sixty-one days ; stunting of the younger 
and more distal shoots on these inoculated 
stems was observed after a comparatively 
short period. Young shoots inoculated in 
January exhibited complete wilting in twelve 
days. 

When healthy Carnation plants were sprayed 
with a spore suspension of the fungus and kept 
in a humid atmosphere for two days, pale, 
circular, discoloured aréas, with black centres, 
appeared on the younger leaves and stems. 
These areas have a close resemblance to those 
caused by Altenaria Dianthi, S. and H. In 
one case a freshly cut stem was exposed to 
infection by spraving with a spore suspension. 
The inoculated stem died back and young shoots 
growing away from the stem became stunted 
and eventually wilted completely. 


Experiments on the rate of growth of the 
fungus, in pure culture, at different temperatures 
have been carried out. The optimum tem- 
perature appears to lie between 73°F. and 77°F., 
the fungus, however, grows reasonably fast 
at 68°F. 

It might be supposed that the fungus is 
Altenaria Dianthi, S. and H., but the mode of 
infection and size of spore are important differ- 
ences. The size of the spores of Altenaria 
Dianthi is given *as 26u4—123n x 10u—20u, 
whereas the spores of the fungus in question are 
26u—103n—long and l3u—38u wide, the latter 
being shorter and wider. Wilfred Corbett. 


MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


ALTHOUGH the rainfall of January was below 
the average (2°32 inches at my place), it seemed 
to be a wet month, because a certain amount of 
rain fell on all except eight days. The frequent 
showers, often accompanied by strong wind, 
made it a bad month for spraying. However, 
some progress was made with this work, and 
there is now no doubt that it will be finished in 
good time. Whenever spraying was impossible, 
the skilled hands turned to pruning and the rest 
to the grubbing of overcrowded trees. It 
has fortunately been possible to keep ahead of 
spraying with this last job, thus economising 
wash and facilitating the work. The increased 
space for getting about amongst the trees 
with hoses and lances has been much appreciated, 
and has led’ to more efficient spraying. The 
work of grubbing is now drawing to a finish. 
It has proved rather formidable, not because the 
trees take long to uproot, but because there is 
such a lot of wood to clear away. The stems 
and larger branches are, of course, saleable as 
firewood ; but the smaller stuff is dragged to the 
nearest headland and burnt on the spot. I 
have always found that the price realised for 
faggots is insufficient to pay for the tying up, 
at any rate, in a district where better faggots 
are obtainable from the woods. Moreover, 
it seems safest, in view of the risk of spreading 
fungous diseases, to get the stuff destroyed 
promptly. 

PRUNING. 


There is still a lot of pruning to be done, 
and I suppose, as usual, some trees will not 
receive attention. It is, perhaps, the most 
trying feature of fruit-growing for market 
that one cannot afford to have everything in 
perfect order. So many jobs should have atten- 
tion at one tine, and it is impossible to keep 
a staff big enough to deal with all. To get all 


* The Fungi which ca . oe 
Stevens, Macmillan, 1913, Plant Disease, by F. L. 
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my pruning done at the proper time it would be 
necessary to have six or eight men doing nothing 
else during the whole dormant period. But 
this would mean a separate gang of half-a-dozen 
for spraying and planting. As it is, spraying 
has to have first claim whenever the weather 
is suitable, for this must be completed at all 
costs. It is futile to get the other work done 
and then to be robbed of a crop by pests 
and diseases. Pruning has to be carried on 
until the trees are near blooming and spring work 
claims attention. The ideal plan would be 
to get all pruning finished before winter spraying. 
In a regular fruit-growing district this may be 
possible, as there are men accustomed to the work 
who can be taken on temporarily. This is not 
the case in my locality. Men have to be taught 
to prune, and by no means have all either the 
aptitude or the inclination. 


Many of my trees are Apples on the free 
stock. For very many years after the heads were 
properly formed, they needed nothing beyond 
thinning out, this being the best way to bring 
the trees into bearing quickly. Now, however, 
all except the most vigorous varieties have grown 
to a stage at which it is necessary to return to 
more drastic pruning in order to keep them 
moving. This means leader-tipping, or in 
some cases more severe heading back, in addition 
to thinning out; and the extra time needed 
is surprising. Many of the largest trees take 
nearly an hour each to prune. There is a great 
difference in varieties in this respect. Bramley's 
Seedling gives least trouble, as it seldom needs 
more than a trifling amount of thinning out, 
and hardly ever any tipping at all. It notor- 
iously does best when left almost to itself. 
As a striking contrast there is Allington Pippin, 
which every year is crowded with shoots which 
must be spurred or cut back to fruit buds. 
Even more time, however, is taken by trees 
which show a lot of diseased wood, as is often 
the case with Cox’s Orange Pippin. This winter 
I find that this variety and some others have more 
canker than has been seen for many seasons, 
whilst the winter stage of scab on the young 
shoots is unusually prevalent. All canker 
wounds have to be pared out and painted, 
and scabby wood cut off and burned. 


Young trees are quickly pruned and should, 
of course, never be neglected; but they call 
for more skill than older trees if a good founda- 
tion is to be built up. Here again the treatment 
must be modified to suit the variety. One of 
the most pleasant to prune is Rival, which 1s 
naturally shapely, and, in spite of its strong 
growth, very readily forms natural spurs 
if not cut too hard. Early Victoria 1s also easy 
to prune, though it requires quite dea 
treatment. Owing to its extremely fruit ul 
habit, it may have all the laterals fairly co 
spurred every year, whilst the leaders nee 
tipping annually to keep the tree RONIOR 
With many varieties, if on the free stock, al 
pruning would delay bearing almost indefimte r 
but not so with Early Victoria. One of the P: 
tiresome to prune is Beauty of Bath, AN 
its habit of making an unbalanced o; a 
especially if in an exposed position. k w 
one of the most tender varieties and seems i 
more sensitive than others even to win : 
correct the unbalanced head I find E ai 
shorten the strong shoots on the taller side oe 
tree, or even, in extreme cases, head them ihe 
to a weaker lateral, and leave the shoots A as 
weaker side of the head full length. || tsthe 
pruner follows the old book direction, anc b mae 
weak shoots more severely than the strong a 
the head becomes more unbalanced than e 
This idea dies hard. Pruning pon Saar 
growth, it is true; but, at the end of Ot es 
the total length of the shoot 18 peer when 
not pruned than if it was. At one A expense 
trees began to run away at the tops atins ie will, 
of the shoots round the bottom, rere oi 
I used to prune the latter with t ee acl 
stimulating growth and inducing paca yruned. 
up to the top growths which were not } eae 
f that exactly the Opi Js 
shed oper 
more than ever. It has since been shown ' 
pruning yaaa that a ; 
their leaders tipped grow DIRET ©. uiting 
tipped, at any rate, until the earlier fr 


is 
. 
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induced by non-pruning begins to have a 


dwarfing effect. 
PRESSURE IN SPRAYING. 


Plenty of pressure is an important point in 
spraying. Several growers have recorded that 
they get better results from tar-distillate wash 
when applied with a power sprayer than when 
a hand machine is used. I have noticed the 
same thing. All my older plantations are 
sprayed with a power outfit, but a good hand 
sprayer is used for younger trees. The result 
is not quite so good in the latter case. The control 
of aphia is complete, but rather more caterpillars 
survive. I have just had another lesson in 
the importance of pressure. At the beginning 
of the spraying season my power sprayer was 
not giving its full pressure, owing to some 
defect. The pressure was only round about 
]U0tb per square inch. After a time the man in 
charge managed to put the matter right, and 
even got the machine to deliver at higher 
ressure than it ever has done before, namely, 
25016. As a result the trees were made very 
much cleaner by the spraying, and the work 
proceeded at a greater pace, owing to the wide 
and powerful cone of spray produced. On 
visiting what is probably the best fruit farm in 
this country, a few years ago, I was surprised 
to see a spraying machine working at over 300Ib 
pressure and found that the grower attributed 
to this fact much of his marked success in 
controlling pests and diseases. He was able 
to obtain complete control of aphides by the 
use of nicotine without the addition of soap, 
a thing which I have never been able to do. 


Market Fruit Grower. 


— 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


A SUCCESSION OF CAULIFLOWERS. 


THE Cauliflower is one of the most important 
crops of the vegetable garden, and many gar- 
deners are required to produce a constant 
supply of heads at all seasons of the year. 

To ensure a succession all the year round, 
it is necessary to rely on what are generally 
termed Broccoli, which are really only hardy 
varieties of the Cauliflower, the true Broccoli 
being the Sprouting Broccoli, of which there are 
both white and purple forms. 

The soil for Cauliflowers, both as regards 
firmness and richness, should vary according 
to the season when the plants mature; those 
that do not have to withstand the winter should 
be planted in fairly rich soil to ensure that 
the plants make quick growth. On the other 
hand, varieties required to withstand the winter 
should be planted in very firm ground, but not 
too rich, and preferably land from which a 
crop has just been cleared. No digging is 
needed or other preparation of the ground, 
beyond cleaning the surface of weeds. 

For the earliest supplies a sowing should be 
made about the first week in September in the 
open, the seedlings wintered in frames and 
planted out about the end of March or early 
April, or even earlier if some protection can 
be given the plants until the weather is favourable. 

If desirable, a percentage of the plants from 
this batch may be matured in frames. A 
Valuable variety for this purpose is Feltham 
Forcing. 

Those planted in the open will furnish supplies 
from early June, the following varieties forming 
& good succession :—First Crop, an excellent 
variety requiring very little space to develop, 
followed by Improved Snowball and Magnum 
Bonum, for mid-summer, and a little later seeds 
may be sown under glass early in February 
and treated as half-hardy annuals, planting out 
the seedlings when they are thoroughly hardened. 
Purity and Improved Large Erfurt are suitable 
for this purpose. During April and early 
May sowings may be made in the open of the 
varetes All-the-Year-Round, Eclipse and 
Autumn Giant, thereby extending the supply 
well into the autumn. Special mention should 

made of the excellent and most reliable 
variety, All-the-Year-Round. 

_ To continue the sequence, the hardier type 
is used. These are sown in the open ground 
at intervals from about mid-March to the 
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middle of May, according to their season. 
The varieties Michaelmas White, Veitch’s 
Self-Protecting Autumn and Winter Mammoth 
will provide heads until Christmas or even 
a little later, in the order of their names. 

For the next three months Early Springtide, 
Snow's Winter White, Learnington and Knight's 
Protecting will maintain a succession. It is 
advisable not to depend on one particular variety 
for this section, as at this season plants are 
very slow in forming heads, but much will 
depend on the weather: frequently Leamington 
and a few others produce curds over a long 
period. 

Later supplies are much easier to produce, 
and the heads of these late sorts are much larger 
and quicker in developing than others. 
A large number of good varieties may be grown 
for this purpose, amongst them April, Preston 
White, Cattell’s Eclipse, Edinburgh Market. 
Edmonton and Late Queen. 

Latest supplies may be obtained by growing 
Methuen’s June, which will form the connecting 
link with the earliest varieties. It does not 
follow that all these varieties are necessary, 
or do equally well in all localities, but they offer 
a selection from a large number grown at 
Wisley under identical conditions on two separate 
occasions. It will be noted that a good number 
are old varieties, which seem to hold their 
own in competition with those of more recent 
introduction. J. Wilson, Wisley. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


PEAR CHARLES ERNEST. 


ALTHOUGH this Pear is not quite of the 
first-class, it is well worth planting, for the 
somewhat large fruits possess white, melting 
flesh, are very sweet and well-flavoured, and 
moreover, the tree is fertile and hardy. 

The fruits are large, something after the style 
of those of Pitmaston Duchess, oval-pyriform 
in shape, and coloured yellow, with a faint 
red flush. 

Of upright growth, the tree makes an excellent 
bush, or it may be grown as an espalier or cordon. 

This Pear is in season from October to Novem- 
ber; it was introduced by a French firm of 
nurserymen somewhere about 1880. 


APPLE THE QUEEN. 


Tus excellent culinary Apple has much to 
recommend it; it makes an excellent bush 
or pyramid on the Paradise stock and is a regular, 
if not a heavy, cropper. 

The fruits are large, flat and extremely 
handsome ; yellow, boldly striped rosv-red. 
The flesh is white and of rather acid flavour. 
The variety is in season from October till 
December. It is an excellent cooking variety 
and grand for exhibition. It was introduced 
by Mr. Saltmarsh in 1880 and is often listed as 
Saltmarsh’s Queen. In the year of its intro- 
duction it received the First Class Certificate 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. It makes 
a very good orchard tree for home purposes, 
but owing to its soft flesh it is not. very ,valuable 
for commercial purposes. Ralph E. Arnold. 


PEAR BELLE JULIE. 


Tris fine Pear was raised by Van Mons 
close upon one hundred years ago and named 
after his granddaughter. The variety is noted 
for its excellent cropping qualities. 

Although its season is October-November 
and therefore coincides with some of the best 
varieties, it is, nevertheless, worthy of inclusion 
in a collection. It was one of the very few 
varieties that cropped freely at Wislev in 1925, 
having also cropped the year previously, and 
it again fruited heavily in 1926. Of upright 
growth, it makes a good bush. It is rather late 
to bloom, and the blossom is extremely pretty 
in the bud stage, being a delicate pink. The 
fruit is of medium size (rather inclined to 
come small if not well thinned), oval, even and 
regularly shaped; the eve is very distinct. 
The colour is a dull brown russet with a very 
slight flush. l 

Of good flavour, this Pear has the merit 
of rarely rotting in the centre. J. Wilson, W isley. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 

Deep Trenching.— Much has been written, and 
doubtless much more will be written, on the sub- 
ject of trenching. Various opinions are expressed 
us to the methods followed by well-known 
gardeners. To my mind, the reason there are 
these differences is that there are so many 
different soils, and to treat all alike would be to 
court disaster. I have had exceptional exper- 
lence with soils, and I am of the same opinion 
as G. D., when he questions Mr. Beckett's 
advice to bring the subsoil to the top, and l 
will go so far as to state that Mr. Beckett 
would not do so in a garden with a subsoil of 
yellow Sussex clay only a foot from the surface 
and with very little in the way of manure or 
leaf-mould at his disposal. I have had charge 
of a garden with such soil in Sussex and also at 
Bury St. Edmunds, the subsoil being simply 
gravel at fifteen inches from the top, and quite 
useless as top soil. This gravel was so hard 
that [had to use a pick to break up the bottom ; 
a fork would not enter it. No matter what the 
subsoil is, it does pay to break it up, but in the 
great majority of cases it must be left at the 
bottom. I hada soil at Marks Tev that was the 
best I have had, with a heavy subsoil, but not 
clay, as in Sussex. It was possible to grow 
vegetables on such a soil large enough for any 
purpose with only ordinary bastard trenching. 
The soil here, at White Ness, has a chalk subsoil. 
I am breaking up the subsoil of quite a large 
piece of ground by bastard trenching, simply 
to bury rubbish. I think it is wrong to advi:e 
all and sundry to bring the subsoil to the top. 
W. Parker, White Ness, Broadstaira. 


I am entirely in agreement with the 
methods advocated by Mr. Beckett, but would 
like to add that I would advise further treatment 
where the subsoil is such as is described by G.D. I 
was previously in charge of a garden where seams 
of hard, blue clay, exceeded a foot beneath the 
surface, in fact, the subsoil was of such a nature 
that if one struck into it with a spade it made little 
impression, When taking over the appoint- 
ment, my employer informed me that it had 


always been a matter of difħculty to get a supply’ 


of vegetables sutticient for the establishment. 
Having inspected the soil, I came to the con- 
clusion that deep trenching, combined with 
simultaneous cropping was necessary, and 
accordingly decided to put this into practice, 
the necessary labour being forthcoming. Every 
plot was trenched to a depth of .two-and-a-haif 
feet to three feet and the subsoil brought to the 
surface. Lime was applied, also a heavy dressing 
of ash from the garden bonfire. The treatment 
was given annually, and every plot was rendered 
available for growing any vegetable desired. 
I did not experience a break in the supply after 
the first year, and the quality of the produce 
greatly improved. I attributed the success 
to the application of lime and ashes ; everything 
available was burnt, including as much wood 
and soil as possible, and the quantity of ashes 
applied must have amounted to several tons 
in the course of time. The lime performs 
a double service, as by its action it not only 
releases the alkalies, potash and soda, but 
by rendering the clay more amenable to the fork 
and rake, ensures a fine tilth for sowing and 
planting, which otherwise is almost Impossible. 
Gi. Robinson, Gannow Hill Hall Gardens, 


Oswestry. 


Lathyrus tuberosus.—The note on this plant 
by Mr. Briscoe (p. 73) is interesting, as it estab- 
lishes a new habitat for the plant. which is 
undoubtedly rare in a wild state in this country. 
As a garden plant, however, it is not so uncom- 
mon. I found a stock of it at Belvoir Castle 
when I took charge there in 1894, and 1 left a 
good stock when I retired in 1917. It is a 
very graceful plant, and did not travel about in 
the stiff clay at that place, but was generally 
admired by all who saw it growing. I do not, 
however, consider it a suitable plant to place on 
rockwork. Other species of Lathyrus worthy 
of a place in all herbaceous borders are L. 
eyaneus, L. pubescens, L. roseus and L. 
rotundifolius. W. H. Divers, V.M.H. 


Fe n ege ey 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


FEBRUARY 22.—A particularly bright ex- 
hibition greeted the Fellows and visitors who 
attended the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Hall on this date. Spring flowers were very 
much in evidence, both Daffodils and Tulips, 
as well as gently forwarded alpines and hardy 
shrubs contributed to the attractions. Cycla- 
mens were particularly well shown, Messrs. 
SUTTON AND Sons’ fine display filling one end 
of the hall. Carnations provided an attractive 
feature, as did the Camellias from Devonshire. 
Orchids, though fewer than at the previous 
meeting, were shown freely. 

Novelties were few in number, the Orchid 
Committee granting three, and the Floral 
Committee three Awards of Merit. 

We were glad to notice that one table had 
been set aside for the display of rare and inter- 
esting plants amateurs may like to show. We 
hope advantage will be taken of this oppor- 
tunity. 

Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Mr. R. Brooman White, Mr. Fred J. 
Hanbury, Mr. Flory, Mr. A. Dye, Mr. H. G. 
Alexander, Mr. F. E. Shill, Mr. Fred K. Sander, 
Mr. Stuart Low, Mr. Wilson Potter, Mr. R. 
Ashton, Mr. T. Armstrong, Mr. H. H. Smith, 
Mr. J. Cowan, Mr. Chas. H. Curtis, Mr. A. 
McBean, Mr. H. T. Pitt and Mr. Gurney 
Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Dendrobium Renown var. Armstrongiae (nobile 
rar, Sir F. W. Moore x Queen of Gatton).— 
One of the most richly-coloured Dendrobiums 
we have ever seen. The flowers are of fine form 
and good size; sepals and petals deep purple ; 
lip deep rose-purple with a large purple-brown 
throat surrounded by a ring of palest buff. 
Shown by Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND Brown. 

Cymbidium Ereca var. Orbis (grandiflorum 
x Pauwelsii).—A large-flowered form with light 
green sepals and petals of excellent substance ; 
lip white with brown markings on the green- 
tinted margin. A very effective Orchid. 
Shown by Messrs. SANDERS. 

Cattleya Prince Shimadzu var, Springtide 
(Tityus x Hardyana).—A lovely Orchid with 
broad white petals and narrower sepals; the 
wide, flattish lip is light yellow, with purplish 
Picotee-edge and bright, light purple stains on 
the white ground of the apical portion. The 
flower shown was of large size and fine substance. 
Shown by H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford 
Hill. 

GROUPS. 


A bright and attractive group from Messrs. 
CHARLESWORTH AND Co. arrested attention by 
reason of the numerous arching spikes of Odonto- 
glossums it contained ; a few of the best of these 
were O. Cordoha, O. Prince Edward, O. citrinum, 
O. eximium, O. Toreador and O. Eros. Miltonia 
Lyceana was shown in fine style, as were 
Laelio-Cattleya Serbia, Wilsonara Wendy, 
Odontioda Monica and Cynorchis Lowii—this 
last being rarely seen nowadays. 

In the group submitted by Messrs. J. AND A. 
McBean, Laelio-Cattleya Arcturus and Odont- 
ioda Bradshawiae were particularly fine in 
colour ; other good things were Cattleya 
Cowanii alba, Laclio-Cattleya Arcturus, L.-C. 
Linda, L.-C. Eunice (a L. anceps hybrid), 
and Odontoglossum Aphrodite, carrying a spike 
of twenty-eight flowers and buds. 

H. T. Pirt, Esq. (gr. Mr. Thurgood), again 
contributed an interesting collection, and 
once more demonstrated his ability to grow 
and flower Epidendrum Endresio-Wallisii finely. 
Some good forms of Lycaste Skinneri_ were 
exhibited together with several excellent. Cypri- 
pediums, including C. Robert Paterson, Cattleya 
Hassallii alba. Rosslyn var., and a selection 
of fine Cymbidiums. E l 

Messrs. SANDERS showed Cymbidium Erica 
Sander in variety, C. Louis Sander var. St. 
Alban, the large-flowered C. Albatross var. 
Verulam. Odontoglossum leucorhodum, the 
good old Dendrobium Wardianum, Platyclinis 
glumaceum and a freely-flowered example of 


Masdevallia igneo-Estradae. 
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Oncidioda Stuart Low (Oncidioda Cook- 
sonjae X Oncidium macranthum) was the centre 
of attraction in Messrs. S. Low and Co.’s 
group. This is, in effect, a red-flowered O. 
macranthum, and a very attractive plant. 
the specimen shown carrying a lovely spike of 
about thirty-three flowers and buds. Cattleya 
Tityus, Potinara Mrs. Gratrix and Lycaste 
Balliae were also shown by this firm. 

Messrs. BLack AND FLory exhibited a 
few Orchids, as also did Messrs. Cowan, the 


latter including Cattleya Enid var. Majestica, 


with Cirrhopetalum picturatum in their little 
group. Mr. Harry Drxon contributed a group 
containing Dendrobiums, coloured Odontoglos- 
sums, Cypripediums and Cymbidiums. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Section A.—Mr. H. B. May (in the 
chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mrs. Ethel M. Wight- 
man, Lady Beatrix Stanley, Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. Wm. Howe, Mr. J. M. 
Bridgeford, Mr. George Churcher, Mr. E. R. 
Janes, Mr. R. Findlay, Mr. W. H. Page, 
Mr. A. E. Vasey, Mr. W. B. Gingell, Mr. J. P. 
West, Mr. D. B. Crane, Mrs. Helen Lindsay 
Smith, Mr. H. R. Darlington and Mr. James 
B. Riding. 

Section B.—Mr. Charles T. Musgrave (in the 
chair), Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. Reginald Cory, 
Mr. Mark Fenwick, Mr. G. Reuthe, Mr. G. 
Harrow, Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Mr. E. M. Marsden- 
Jones, Mr. F. G. Preston, Mr. C. Williams, 
Mr. E. H. Wilding, Mr. H. C. Baker, Mr. G. 
Yeld, Mr. R. C. Noteutt, Mr. T. Hay, Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, Mr. E. A. Bowles, Mr. W. G. 
Baker, Mr. R. D. Trotter and Sir William 
Lawrence, Bt. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Crocus biflorus Alerandri major.—A handsome 
Crocus which was stated to be a seedling C. 
biflorus Alexandri. The rounded flowers have 
milk-white interiors set off by brilliant orange 
stigmas and golden anthers. The three outer 
segments are richly feathered with bright purple. 
Shown by H. Mc D. EpeEtsten, Esq., Hillside, 
Lindfield, Sussex. 


Crocus minimus.—A pretty little species from 
Corsica. The interiors are bright purple with 
orange filaments. The three outer segments 
are attractively feathered with shining chocolate 
on &a pale cream ground. The slender 
stems are heavily lined with dull purple. 
Shown by Mrs. W. R. Dykes, Bobbingcourt, 
Sutton Green, Woking. | 


Galanthus plicatus, Warham var. — This 
valuable Snowdrop was found growing in a 
cottage garden in Norfolk by the Rev. C. Digby. 
It is in every respect a greatly improved form of 
the Caucasian Snowdrop. Shown bv Lapy 
BEATRIX STANLEY, Sibbertoft Manor, Market 
Harborough. 


GROUPS. 


Cyc'anens in large groups made vivid displays 
of bright colour, and these valuable greenhouse 
plants were shown in great excellence. Messrs. 
SUTTON AND Sons filled a large space at the end 
of the hall with an extensive collection of 
their well-known strains in splendidly grown 
plants. For the most part the plants were 
disposed in large circular groups of definite 
shades of colour, surrounded by fresh green 
moss, with an occasional pot of Fern, and a 
graceful background of Palms. Of the many 
lovely circles of Cyclamens we especially admired 
those of Salmon Pink, Salmon Scarlet, Bright 
Pink and Sutton’s Firefly, while there was also 
a good selection of the crested varieties. 

Near the entrance, Messrs. PUTTRIDGE, LTD., 
again set up a magnificent group of their Cale- 
donian strain of greenhouse Cyclamen. On 
this occasion most of the plants were set out 
in rectangular little groups of distinct colours. 
These also illustrated an admirably strain 
and high culture. As though to show how fine 
the plants were, single specimens were placed at 
intervals between the oblong groups, and these 
were of great merit. 

The DucHEss or WELLINGTON (gr. Mr. H. 
Beckingham), Ewhurst Place, Basingstoke, 
contributed a valuable group of Eranthemum 


_ associated them with 
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pulchellum, Cineraria stellata of rich blue 
colour, Primula malacoides in an admirable 
strain of large, rosy-flushed flowers, and Muscari 
botrvoides. At one end of this excellent group 
there was a plant of the greenhouse Iris fimbriata. 

Adjoining their Carnations, Messrs. Stuart 
Low AND Co. set out good plants of Camellias, 
Hippeastrums, Toxicophlaea spectabilis and 
tha? old-time favourite stove plant, Thyrsa- 
eanthus rutilans. Their Carnations included 
good vases of Arnos Grove, Ruby Glow and 
Daphne. Messrs. ALLWooD Bros. included 
vivid flowers of Laddie and Topsy in their collec- 
tion of Carnations, while Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, 
Lro., had equally good vases of Circe Improved, 
Carola and other useful varieties. 

An interesting collection of shrubs displayed 
by Messrs. ROBERT VEITCH AND Son included 
a collection of named Camellias of planting size. 
These were in full bloom and included Lady 
Buller, a variety with large red and white flowers; 
Mrs.Wm. Thompson, large white ; and Kimberley 
rich cardinal. There were also many double- 
flowered sorts of which Preston Rose, nobles- 
sima and althaeflora were the most attractive. 
Several distinct species of Hamamelis and Erica 
lusitanica were also well represented. 

The collection of forced shrubs well arranged 
by Messrs. L. R. RussEtt, Lrp., included 
Azalea mollis and A. indica varieties, several 
floriferous epecies of Pyrus and Prunus and 
the fragrant Boronia megastigma. 

Messrs. R. GILL AND Son showed many large 
trusses of Rhododendron Cornubia of vivid 
colouring, several uscful varieties of R. 
arboreurn, a large number of spathes of Richardia 
(Arum) africana, and their choice strain of St. 
Brigid Anemones. 

A good varicty of hybrid Rhododendrons 
was also displayed by Mr. G. REUTHE, who 
Camellias, Heaths and 
In front he had a collection 


sprays of Conifers. 
of Saxifrages and 


of alpines, particularly 
Crocuses. 

In a well-made rock garden, Messrs. Wm. 
CUTBUSH AND Son planted goodly breadths 
of various Crocuses, Primulas, dwarf Ericas, 
Japanese Azaleas and Brooms, with a background 
of foliage shrubs lightened with an occasional 
Pyrus and Wistaria. 

An attractive collection of early spring flowers 
was set up by Messrs. BARR AND Sons. They 
included excellent Crocuses, particularly C. 
purpureus grandiflorus, of large size and beautı- 
ful colouring, Helleborus colchicus atrococ- 
cinius, H. Frau Sophie Froebel and the white 
Christmas Rose. At the back were disposed 
pots of good Narcissi, Dicentra spectabilis 
and other border flowers, with floriferous bushes 
of Forsythia spectabilis. 

The CENTRAL CARDEN SUPPLIES Co. showed 
Ericas, hardy Cyclamens, Tulips, Primulas 
and other spring flowers with dwarf Conifers. 
Crocuses of many sorts were attractively shown 
by Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, with 
Tulips, Primroses, Saxifrages, Iris reticulata 
and a good background of shrubs. Saxifrages 
were freely shown by Messrs. M. PRICHARD 
AND Son, and they also grouped Crocuses 
and the dainty little Sisyrinchium grandiflorum. 
Blue Primroses were again well arranged 
by Mr. F. G. Woop, who associated them with 
Iris unguicularis, Snowdrops and Crocuses. li 

With good plants of Saxifraga oppositifolia 
splendens, S. Irvingii and Burseriana 
Messrs. TUCKERS, Lro., showed the attractive 
growing Thymus erectus. A lovely OE 
of spring flowers was arranged by Messrs. ¢- 
CHEAL AND Sons. Crocuses and Saxifrages 
were plentifully grouped, while Primula den- 
ticulata, Iris reticulata and Blue Primroses 
were also of merit. 


Massed blooms of many spring flowers arranged 
by Mr. G. W. MILLER made a bright display d 
He had large numbers of Polyanthuses an 
Primroses, with Daffodils, Tulips and Crocuser 
The HORTICULTURAL CoLLEGE, Aldersey Hat, 
Cheshire, had a large quantity of well-grown 
plants of Iris reticulata. , 

A highly creditable exhibit of alpines ın po 
and pans was made by C. J. KIRCH, Eag Er ; 
Mr. J. Wall), Edenhill, Beckenham. These 
were well-grown plants, and some of me 
of exceptional size. His principal sor 


were Saxifraga Grisebachii, 8S. Jenkinsi, 8. 
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Burseriana Gloria, S. B. major, S. kestoniensis, 
S. apiculata, Primula Winter, Bulbocodium 
vernum and various pretty Crocuses. Primula 
Winteri was very well shown by Messrs. BAKERS, 
Lro., who also had good examples of Rhodo- 
dendron praecox, Dicentra spectabilis and other 
border plants associated with dwarf alpines. 

Saxifrages of various sorts were shown by Mr. 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT and in goodly quantities of 
each sort. He also set out pans of Franthis, 
Primulas and Crocuses. Pots of well-grown 
Galanthus Atkinsii and G. byzantinus were 
shown by CHARLES T. MuscrRave, Esq., 
Hascombe Place, Godalming, Surrey. The 
Misses ALLEN-BROWN and Mr. J. J. KETTLE 
staged many vases of fragrant Violets and 
Mr. J. KLINKERT set out a collection of Topiary 
specimens. 

There were the customary exhibits of paintings 
of flowers and gardens cenes, and Mrs. BROOKE 
showed herbarium specimens of Swiss flowers 
collected in the Upper Rhine Valley. These 
were dried in hot sand in 1889, and in a few 
instances still retained some of their original 
colouring. Miss WINIFRED M. A. BROOKE 
stayed valuable drawings and colour represen- 
tations of various useful and injurious insects. 


Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 

Present: Mr. E. A. Bowles (in the chair), 
Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. Wm. Poupart, Mr. C. W. 
Needham, Mr. John W. Jones, Mr. G. W. 
Churcher, Mr. F. Barchard, Mr. F. A. Secrctt, 
Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Mr. Peter R. Barr, Mr. 
Alfred W. White, Mr. W. B. Cranfield and 
Mr. Simmonds (Secretary). 


GROUPS. 

On the present occasion the Spring Garden, 
arranged by Messrs. CARTER AND CO., was in 
the form of a long border of Tulips, edged with 
floriferous little Heaths set in fresh, green moss. 
The Tulips were all of the early Dutch type, 
and they presented a glorious displav of glowing 
colours. The chief varieties were Sir Thomas 
Lipton, rich dark cardinal: De Wet, glowing 
orange ; Vermilion Brilliant, Augusta, of 
fascinating pink flushing; Mon. Trésor, rich 
yellow; Van der Neer, purple-shaded; and 
the well-known Keizer's Kroon. This admirably 
arranged exhibit was completed by a neat 
background of Yews and other evergreens. 


On a large expanse of low tabling, Messrs. 
R. H. Batu, Lro., exhibited a collection of 
spring bulbs, grown in ornamental .bowls of 
fibre. These were very successful, and included 
many Narcissi, particularly Homespun, Crystal 
Queen, Sir Watkin, Spring Glory and Golden 
Spur, with several examples of the Tazetta 
varieties. Chief amongst the Tulips were 
brilliant bowls of Ibis, Fred Moore, Mon. Trésor 
and Vermilion Brilliant. They also had good 
pans of Hyacinths and Crocuses. l 

A collection of early forced Poeticus Narcissi 
frowing in ornamental earthenware pans, 
made by Mr. F. A, SEORETT, attracted a deal 
of attention. The varieties were Red Rim, 
Wide Wing, Barbellion and Winnie Weeden. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


„Present: Mr. J. Cheal (in the chair), Mr. Ge 
F. Tinley, Mr. W. Poupart, Mr. P. C. M. Veitch» 
Mr. J. C.Allgrove, Mr. E. Beckett, Mr. A. Bullock» 
Mr. W, H. Divers, Mr. W. F. Giles, Mr. E- 
Laxton, Mr. H. Markham, Mr. A. Metcalfe, 
Mr. E. A. Newby, Mr. T. Pateman, Mr. H. 
Prince, Mr. P. D. Tuckett, Mr. A. Poupart 
and Mr. G. Woodward. 


An unnamed seedling Apple was shown 
by Messrs. JAMES CARTER AND Co. The fruits 
were very much like those of Annie Elizabeth, 

ut in shape, and especially at the base, they 
resembled a coloured form of Bramley’s Seedling. 
t188 very imposing looking fruit, but some 
considered it was too near Annie Elizabeth 
to be distinct, although the shape was certainly 
different from that variety. The variety was 
recommended for inclusion in the trial of 
commercial fruits at Wisley. . 

Mr. GILES submitted some Tangerine Oranges 
Which he had brought from La Mortola, for the 
consideration of the Committee. These Oranges 
were of excellent quality and much superior 
lo those that are packed green and ripened 


during transit. The Secretary was requested 
to send a message of thanks to Mr. Braggins 
for his kindness in-sending the fruits to the 


Committee. 


THe following awards have been made to 
the undermentioned vegetables by the Royal 
Horticultural Society after trial at Wisley. 


Celeriac. E 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Snowball and Giant Ball, both sent by Messra. 
HEINEMANN, Erfurt. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED. 
Close Planting, sent by Messrs. A. DICKSON. 


Garden Swedes. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Early White Selected, sent by Messrs. BARR 
AND Sons; White Smooth, Yellow Neckless, 
Karly Yellow and Perfection Purple Top, 
the last four sent by Messrs. DICKSON AND 
RoBINSON. 

COMMENDED. 

Laing’s Garden, sent by Messrs. J. KELWAY 
AND Son; Garden Selected, sent by Messrs. 
DosBiE AND Co. 


Artichokes. 
HigHLy COMMENDED. 


Fuseau (Helianthus tuberosus), sent by The 
Hon. Vicary Gries. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


THERE was an excellent attendance at the 
fortnightly meeting of this Association, on 
Monday, February 7. Mr. J. R. Lloyd presided. 

‘The subject for the evening was ‘“‘ The Vine,” 
and this was dealt with in a most practical 
lecture by Mr. A. G. Nichols, Reading, who was 
for many years gardener at Strathfieldsaye. 
The various points touched upon by the lecturer 
were suitable houses, borders and rooting 
mediums, planting supernumerary vines, tem- 
peratures, ventilation, moisture, pruning and 
training, stopping, setting the fruit, thinning, 
watering, cracking and splitting of the berries, 
diseases, Insect pests, propagation by eyes, 
cuttings and layers, and varieties. An exceed- 
ingly interesting discussion followed the lee- 
turer's remarks. 

In the competition for three dishes of vegetables 
some excellent produce was staged. In class 
I (open) the first prize was awarded to Mr. J. 
Wywn, Hammonds Gardens, Checkendon, whose 
Parsnips were extra fine; the second to Mr. 
A. H. Dow, Chalcot Park Gardens; and the 
third to Mr. C. 8. Cracy, Sidmouth Grange 
Gardens. In Class II (amateurs), Mr. F. 
Priest, Westbourne Terrace, Reading, was 
placed first, and Mr. T. F. Packer, Collis Road, 


Reading, second. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL. 


THE annual general meeting of this Society 
was held at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
on February 4. Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart, 
Bart., C.B., of Ardgowan, the President, occupied 
the chair, and there was a good attendance, 
including Lord Lovat, Mr. Robinson and other 
members and officials of the Forestry Commis- 
sion. 

The Chairman welcomed Lord Lovat, who was 
about to take up a new post in the Government, 
and invited him to address the meeting. After 
referring to the planting programme, Lord 
Lovat stated that the Commission had carried 
out a census of the woodlands of England 
and Scotland, which had taken five years, 
and that the figures would be available very 
shortly. Hewassure that when they saw these 
figures they would be surprised at the areas 
of timber that were cut down and had not been 
replanted, at the proportion of what he might 
call uneconomical woods out of the three million 
acres which existed, and at the small area of 
mature Conifers which existed in Great Britain. 
He also referred to the investigations which had 
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been commenced regarding peat areas, and stated 
that they hoped to treat successfully for planting a 
good many types of this material which had not 
been successfully dealt with in the past. - 

In his address, which was entitled ‘‘ British 
Forestry : Some deductions from the Past and 
some Hopes for the Future,” Sir Hugh Shaw 
Stewart said that no attempt at forestry, 
as we knew it, was made until the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century. In 1738, the second 
Duke of Atholl commenced to make extensive 
plantations of the European Larch. Little 
more than one hundred years ago extravagant 
expectations were held out regarding forestry, 
and in the failure of these sanguine hopes they 
might find some explanation of the neglect of 
forestry by their immediate predecessors. But 
there were some brilliant exceptions, including 
Mr. Munro Ferguson (now Lord Novar). In 
the latter part of the nineteenth century he and 
other proprietors who had studied Continental 
forestry methods devoted much of their energy 
and skill to the practice of these methods at 
home on a considerable scale, and had it been 
possible in those days to introduce the new trees 
in such quantities as to plant them in forest 
formation, they would have learned lessons that 
they were now only beginning to apprehend. 
The fashion of planting trees in isolation had 
led many planters to wrong conclusions. One 
was the fallacy that in order to prevent undue 
spread of branch formation they should rush 
to the other extreme and crowd them in the 
densest formation, a wrong conclusion, as he 
believed it to be, which received a great impetus 
from Mr. John Simpson's book, The New Forestry, 
published in 1900. 

Sir Hugh said that the work of the Forestry 
Commission had already made a great mark in 
the forest history of the twentieth century, and 
that the explanation of the success was due to 
the composition of the Commission,and especially 
to the personality of its first Chairman, Lord 
Lovat. The apprehensions of some landowners 
who hesitated to replant areas felled during the 
war and after might be removed when it was 
realised that an area of land properly planted 
contained a far higher prospective value than 
such land left derelict and waste. In referring 
to death duties, he said these only fell heavily 
on an estate in a case where the heir chose to 
make a heavy felling in order to pay the death 
duty, or for some other special purpose. 


In the course of the discussion, Mr. A. D. 
Richardson said that he was absolutely opposed 
to wide planting, and he thought the 
Society had seen the last of this when in 1895 
they went to Prussia, where they saw some of the 
best-managed Coniferous forests in Europe, 
if not in the world. They had first to lay the 
foundation of the tree, and for this they must 
have proper density and branch suppression 
at avery early age. If they planted Douglas 
Fir at eight feet apart the side branches would 
not die for twenty years, and they would hold on 
for another twenty years, with the result that 
they would get a mass of rough timber which 
would not be worth more than twopence per 
cubic foot, whereas if they were closely grown 
it might be worth one shilling per foot. ; 

The President, in reply, stated that for com- 
mercial timber they had found it better to have the 
planting width eight feet. Professor Borthwick 
and Mr. Robinson, the technical member 
of the Commission, supported the President’s 
view, and the latter stated that the tendency 
was to plant wider, and the only reason why 
he did not plant wider was lack of courage. 


Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart was re-elected Presi- 
dent, and Mr. J. H. Milne Home was elected to 
the vacant Vice-Presidency. Mr. R. Angus 
Galloway, M.C., B.Sc. (For.), was elected Joint- 
Secretary and Treasurer, along with Mr. R. 
Galloway, who was re-elected. lt was agreed 
to have an excursion to Belgium at the end of 
June. 

At the close of the proceedings, Professor 
Borthwick was presented with a writing table 
and chair made from Scots-grown Laburnum 
in recognition of his services as honorary editor 
of the Transactions of the Society for the past 
fifteen years. The presentation was made by 
the President on behalf of the subscribers. 
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ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


THE ordinary monthly meeting of this Society 
was held at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
on February 1, Mr. W. J. Thompson, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Wm. Cuthbertson, V.M.H., gave a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ Horticulture at the Cross Roads.” 
The point at which we had arrived, he said, 
was not by a direct road, and the great cross-road 
was the war. The glory of horticulture had, to 
a large extent, departed, and many of the fine 
private gardens had become market gardens, 
only a small proportion of the larger establish- 
ments being kept up on the former scale. But 
as good work was being done to-day in horti- 
culture as ever before, although it was not, 
perhaps, so apparent. He referred to the trans- 
formation which had been brought about by 
varying taste, such as in the Dahlia, Pansy and 
Viola, which were largely grown in the public 
parksin the United States ; Carnations, of which 
the perpetual-flowering kinds were largely 
grown, while the Malmaisons had gone largely out 
of cultivation; Sweet Peas, in which further 
advances seemed almost infinitesimal; Roses, 
in which there was still plenty of room for 
improvement, and in which the interest was never 
greater than at the present day ; and Daffodils. 
Mr. Cuthbertson also referred to several other 
topics, such as that commercial gardening 
was now resolving itself into two distinct lines, 
the edible and the non-edible, that there was a 
great spread of gardening among amateurs, 
and that articles on the subject were now 
appearing in the daily press. 

The exhibits were: Mahonia (syn. Ber- 
beris) Bealei, from Corsewell Gardens, and 
Snowdrops and Ericas from Miss NICHOLSON, 
Wigtown. 
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BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND 
GARDENERS’. 


AT the annual meeting of this Society the 
annual report and balance sheet were adopted. 
Dr. J. B. Elliott, of the University, Edmund 
Street, again kindly consented to act as Presi- 
dent; Mr. J. Smith, Birmingham Parks Super- 
intendent, was unanimously elected Chairman. 

At the fortnightly meeting, held on January 
25, Mr. J. Smith in the chair, Mr. H. Overton 
gave an interesting lecture on ‘‘A visit to 
the North Cape,” illustrated with lantern slides. 
Landing at Bergen, the lecturer travelled up 
the coast via Trondgem, Tromso, Lingen and 
Hammerfest ; the slides showed alpines growing 
in their natural habitat, in addition to scenes 
and places of interest. 


——AT the general meeting of this Association 
held on February 7, Mr. J. Smith in the chair, 
Mr. C. W. Beeton, of Kings Norton, gave a 
lecture on the ‘‘ Cultivation of Roses,” dealing 
with exhibition and decorative varieties suitable 
for the Birmingham district. He recommended 
an open situation, deep digging, and the best 
oam obtainable, with manure well incorporated 
a foot under the surface. The methods of 
planting, staking and tying of standard and 
climbers were fully explained. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


TuE monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall, 
on Monday, February 14, Mr. Chas. H. Curtis 
presiding. 

Fifteen new members were elected. Two 
members withdrew interest from their deposit 
accounts sums amounting to £6 16s. 4d., while 
four members, being over the age of seventy 
years, withdrew amounts totalling £78 9s. lld. 
from their deposit accounts, £37 48. Td. was 
passed for payment to the nominees of two 
deceased members. Sick pay for the month 
on the Ordinary side amounted to £127 6s. 8d., 
and in the State Section to £140 6s. 10d., while 
maternity benefits came to £10 Os. Od. The 
sum of £33 10s. Od. was granted to eight members 
towards dental and optical treatment, and 
numerous cases for relief were considered 
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A draft of the Annual Report was submitted 
and passed for presentation to the Annual 
Meeting, which is to be held on March 14. 
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KINGSTON AND SURBITON CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 


THE annual meeting of this Society was held 
on the 17th.ult. The President, G. C. Hodgson, 
Esq., occupied the chair. The report of the 
Committee for 1926 showed steady progress, 
but the balance of £9 3s. 6d. is less than last year 
owing to a falling off in E hore The 
Society possesses five valuable Silver Cups. 
The date of the show for this year was altered 
to Wednesday, November 9, instead of November 
2, as previously announced. ; 

Mr. W. H. Divers. V.M.H., was reappointed 
Secretary, and the Committee was re-elected. 


CARDIFF AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’, 


A WELL-ATTENDED meeting of the above 
Association was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Cardiff. on the [8th inst: Mr. J. Hall occupied 
the chair. Mr. C. Wall, Melrose Nurseries, 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Culture of the 
Cyclamen.” Mr. Wall showed many fine blooms 
of Cyclamens and a well-flowered plant of 
his own strain to illustrate his method of culture. 
The first and second prizes, offered for three 
plants of Cyclamens were won by Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Bullock, respectively. 


Obituary. 


Octave Burvenich.—We are very sorry to learn 
of the recent death at Ghent, at the age of 
sixty-seven, of M. Octave Burvenich, the Curator 


of the Botanic Garden of Ghent, and formerly 


professor at the State Horticultural College 
in the same city. Those who have been 
associated in any Official capacity with the 
Ghent Quinquennial Shows will remember M. 
Burvenich, and deeply regret that his presence 
will not again grace these functions. 


Mrs. J. H. Goodacre. —We learn with regret 
that Mrs. Goodacre, widow of Mr. J. H. Goodacre, 
who was for upwards of fifty years gardener at 
Elvaston Castle, recently passed away at the 
advanced age of seventy-five years. Mrs. 
Goodacre was an ardent Church worker, and 
invariably undertook the floral decorations 
at Elvaston at Faster and other festivals. 


Henry Jones.— There passed away at Norwich, 
on February 19, another of the old-time, well- 
known East Anglian gardeners. For sixty-two 
years Mr. Henrv Jones had been in the service 
of the late Jeremiah James Colman, Esq., 
and his daughters. Although of a somewhat 
retiring disposition, Mr. Jones was very keen 
in his profession, as was evidenced by the quality 
of the produce he grew at Carrow. His ideas 
of outside planning and laying-out of new 
borders were very pronounced and effective, 
and when the opening up of the old ruins of 
Carrow Abbey was in hand he used his skill 
to great advantage in adopting and harmonising 
plants with the ancient surroundings. Though 
for many years he has not been an exhibitor, 
his services up to quite recently were sought as 
a judge at important local shows. When he 
had completed fifty years’ service at Carrow 
he wrote a brief autobiography of himself, 
in which he mentioned all the gardeners that. 
have served under him, and gave a list of all 
the trees in Carrow Abbey grounds. H. P. 


Ludwig Radlkofer.—We regret to learn that 
Dr. Ludwig Radlkofer, until recently the 
Director of the Royal Botanical Museum at 
Munich, has died there, in his ninety-eighth 
year. Born there in 1829, he graduated at the 
local University, and at thirty years of age 
was appointed toa professorship, which has lasted 
ever since. His chief contribution to botanical 
study lay in introducing anatomical methods 
and his published works, were many. He 
was a Fellow of the Linnean Society of London. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FoLtiAcE oF Various PLANTS DECAYING.— 


J. T. W. From the specimens you sent us 
of Primulas, Pelargoniums and Cinerarias, 
it would seem as though you have grown them 
in an excessive amount of atmospheric 
moisture, for they all appear to have simply 
damped off. Probably you were unable 
to obtain sufficient fuel during the coal strike 
to keep the house warm enough for the air 
to circulate freely. Take off all decayed 
leaves and stand the plants well apart. 
Open the ventilators of the house on favour- 
able occasions to keep the air drier and in 
circulation. Damp in winter is a greater 
enemy to all these plants than cold. 


FUNGUS on AN AZALEA.—E. T. The foliage 


you sent is affected with the fungus Exob- 
asidium rhododendri. Gather and burn all 
foliage showing the gall-like growths. It 
has been found that. if the galls are removed 
and burnt before they have developed colour 
the plants will be free from attack in the 


following year. 


HIPPEASTRUMS AND GRIFFINIA HYACINTHINA.— 


Sir John T. (1) Hippeastrum procerum 
(syn. H. Rayneri) is an evergreen species, 
and should not be dried off completely at 
any time, although it should be kept on the 
dry side during the winter. It must be 
regarded as a difficult plant under cultivation, 
as it seldom flowers except from newly- 
imported bulbs and, as a rule, it has not proved 
long-lived in cultivation. It probably does 
best when planted out on an elevated and 
well-drained bed, in which the roots can 
ramify amongst a mass of rubble mixed with 
a little soil, as this rooting-medium somewhat 
approaches its natural conditions, where it 
grows on the face of high cliffs. A coloured 
supplement of this plant was given In Gard. 
Chron., July 27, 1912, accompanied by a note 
by the late Mr. William Watson, on P. 
73. (2) Hippeastrum equestre, succeeds under 
the same treatment accorded the garden 
forms of Hippeastrums, and although it may 
be grown without a rest, there is more sae 
of it flowering if it is gradually dried 23 
during August and September. When dried 
off it may be kept in a temperature of 40 
to 45°. The plant may be started into 
growth again early in the New Year in & house 
having a temperature of 50° to 60°, aftoriite 
water very carefully at the roots until growth 
is active. (3) Griffinia hyacinthina 18 another 
beautiful plant, which, like many other bulbous 
subjects, has not proved over happy m cultiva- 
tion, as it has proved to be short-lived in 
gardens, and after attaining flowering 581Z¢; 
gradually deteriorates. After completing its 
growth the plant should be dried off for a 
time and started into growth again during 
February or March. 


Preach Trees UnHeauttay.—H. T. From the 


brief description you give of your Peach tree 
dropping ite buda. and your confidence 
that the roots have not been dry, there 13 
only one other cause to account for the failure. 
Peaches, like all other fruits grown under 
glass, need a season of rest during the gana 
and the necessity to use sufficient fire-heat 
keep soft-wooded plants through the sar ; 
is undoubtedly the cause of the trouble. i l 

wood sent is not well-ripened, and un ne 
hard-wooded plants only are wintered in i 

house, you will have a repetition of the trou . 
Pay careful attention to watering the roots. 
syringing the trees and ventilating the house. 


VIOLET PLANTS Unsatisractory.—F. J- B. 


It is impossible for us to say what the 3A 
ditions of the plants were when you ree 
them from the nurseryman, and It 18 meth a 
to expect us to give an opinion on the dried-u} 
specimens you sent us. 


Communications Received. — J. H.—D. M. i 


g. BJ, BW. AI Se RRSP. oe 
J. "B. Wid, ST ME B.—H. K.—Old Reader. 


Daa aaa maa 
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and Ibis, 1/- to 1/3; Flamingo and William Copland , 
lod. to 1/3; Couronne d'Or, 10d. to 1/2; Tea Rose. 
Ud. to 1/2; La Reve and Prince of Austria, 8d. to 1/- 
Murillo, 6d. to 8d, and specials, 8d. to 1/-. Daffodils 
offered a wider choice at the following values: princeps, 
10d. to L- per bunch; Golden Spur and Sir Watkin. 
}’-to 12; Emperor, 1/- to 1/4; King Alfred, 2/- to 2/6; 
ornatus, 8d. to 10d.; and French Narcissi, 4/6 to 5/- per 
dozen. Prices of Carnations ranged from 3/6 to 5/- — 
- English Violets, 1 


FesroARY 26, 1927. Sp rA. 


MARKETS. 
COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, February 22nd, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). å P 


latter source. Best quality blooms of Emperor, Golden 
Spur, King Alfred, Victoria and Sir Watkin from home- 
growers still maintain good prices. Princess of Wales 
Violets are being received in excellent condition, the prices 
Varying from 18 to 6:- per dazen bunches. Anemone 
fulgens is the newest subject in this department. Of 
Tulips. coloured sorts have been most plentiful. The 
Varieties La Reine and White Hawk Were more limited 
in quantity during last week-end. Darwin Tulips are 


? 


s.d. 8. s.d. 8. d. 

Adiantum Crotons, dos. ... 30 0-45 0 cheat onih aca ; 1 : 
g to increasing supplies; these are now dozen; Snowdrops, 1/- to 1/6 

cuneatum Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 very fine in quality. and there is also a good selection Mimosa, 6:- to 8/- per cane; Lily-of-the-Valley, 1/6 to 

of varieties, In the French depart ment similar conditions 1/9 per bunch; Lilac, 1/6 to 2/-: Lilium longifiorum. 

(Harrissii) 12/-to 14;-; Smilax, 9d. to 1/6; and Asparagus, 


per doz. ... 100120 Daff 48" 
odils, h srevail as those given last week. More double white 


—elegans .. 100150 doz. ... 15 0-18 0 ater g 
z ca melanthera, AO S greativ welcomed, also some long-stemined 1'-to1 6. Cyclamens in pots sold at 1/6 and 2:-, according 

Aralia Bleboldii 9 0-10 0 48’, per doz. 24 0-30 0 | Freesia, yellow Marguerites and Wallflowers. All Anemones | to aise. = 

Araucarias, Per so 0-42 o| — 6808 » ~ 12 0-15 i are lower in value; the quality generally is good. Business in the fruit market showed improvement 

P i 5 —72a ,, ... 8 0—9 e ° and the prices of Apples continued to move upward. 

Asparagus plu- Funkias, varie- Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. Winesaps, extra fancy, made 12,6 to 16/- per case; fancy 
mosus ees 12 0-18 0 oe 48’, per 24 0 a. d 8. d. 5 d š d Da to 15/-: Newtown, 11,6 to sae oe Nabe eal 
—§ ... 12 0-18 0 QOZ. Wess ee Apples, V ° š EEA eae avis and Baldwin, 26;- to 28 - per barrel ; York Imperial, - 
As fara n 36 0-60 0 Hy acinths 48's, 18 0 MIB Hiaee ses 0-45 0 a Re ub 28'- to 32'-; and Greening, 30'- to 34°, Jaffa Oranges, 
p ai 3's, per doz. ... 15 0- —0 — Hermitage 15 0-16 9 | all counts, were 1/- cheaper. while Valencia brands were 
Asplenjum, doz. 12 0-18 0 — 60's, per doz. 10 0-15 0 regon New- = Waltham Crosso 0-23 0 quoted as follow: 300's, 19/~ to 21/- ; 360'x, 17/- to 19/- ; 
—32'3...... 24 0-80 0 | Marguerites, 48's, town .. 14 0-16 0 Mol re ae “14's, 30/- to 33/-; 420's, 26- to 31/-; extra large. 
—nidus .. 12 0-15 0 per doz. ... 21 0-24 0 Gases 12 0-14 0 iam PFP Pa 18 020:0 | 35- to 34t Palermo Bitter Oranges aged n: 
O New- ns, Messina, ‘r case. The value of Grape Fruit ranged from 30/- 
Tae each oS 4 6—7 6 aye sh 12 0-18 0 town z 10 0-10 6 boxes .. 16 0-18 0 | fo 35%-; and Panne Benon 142 per box and 18/- 
— — 60's per —32'8 ... ... 24 0-36 0 —York Imperial 26 0-30 0 Oranges — pi a e ane arnumak ae for si f ee ae 
d eae 21 0-24 0 |. = —Jaffa, per case 18 0-21 0 Tay. Peaches, &/-, an ears Williams's bon Chretien, 
Cacti per tray ig ane Fonna i5 EF 0 Ea Scotian — Z Californian 5/- to 6/-. Gros Colmar Grapes realised 4/6 per Ih. 

‘s, 15" Ses is n, a -. 20 0-25 0 | Navel .  — 330 i ' , 
—12%3, 15's ... 6 0—7 0 z awater ; In the vegetable section prices of „Cucumbers varied 
y , Pteris, in variety 10 ep | —Rusaset ... 260385 0 | —Denla re 25 0-40 0 | from 1/6 to 2/- each; Tomatos, 18:- to 26: - per bundle ; 
(jnerarias 48's large, 60's ... 5 0—6 —Murcia 22 0-30 0 2 - P a 

per doz, "21 0-24 0 —3mall 4 0—5 0 —Stark, per aay Rhubarb, 26:- to 30/- per cwt.; Sea Kake, 2/9 to 3/-: 
Cyclamens 48's, —72's, per tray barre] ... 18 0-24 0 eo i poom a to we per an tozen; Paine vaca, 
i a $» = ; alifornian . per 1b; Jersey Potatos, 9d. to 1/-; and Lettuces 
per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 of 15's .. 2 6—3 0 Greening ... 28 0-30 0 —Winter Nelis, Sie to per crate. , 
Cat FI A Whol p T rintodh Cimi Case... we 25 0-26 0 
at Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. Wee. at 
—Others _... 18 0-20 0 | Pears, South 
sd. s.d. s.d. s.d. | British Columbian — amans 
Adiantum deco- Lilac, white, per —Newtown ... 14 0-16 0 | —Willlsms’s bon TRADE NOTES. 
rum,doz.bun. 21 0-24 0 doz. stems ... 6 0—9 0 | Apples, Engli ke Chretien .. 4 0-10 0 
cuneatum, per —mauve, per doz. pac te es Won. —Beurré Hardy 5 6—8 0 e 
Migo ia: 10-0748:0 Lita longi. i ae der ... +» 10 0-15 0 pee Pe F mae E THE name of Stephens is familiar to everyone 
mosus per florum, long, —Bramley's Pin ere and stands for all that is best in the matter 
bun., long per doz. ... 9 0-10 0 Seedling ... 12 0-21 0 TERE AS of ink. Hitherto Stephens’ ink has been 
trail, A is zoos . E Wea ee so 14 0-22 0 car toai best known in connection with writing inks, 
pe ake f raziis, per cwt. 75 0-80 0 | —Wickson ... = typewriting and printing inks, but the 
short ~ 0 9—18 er dosz. 2 = yP g printing , 
—Sprengeri,bun. : rooma pea 5 0—6 0 EN EAN seian eee vs soa firm has now ventured into the garden, and 
-m —8N0 9 mae coe ies Zs - 7 ° e . 
long sprays TE ? bona oe a a 6 | —Jamaica ° 25 0-30 0 Apple -. 100-120 | provided an out-door ink especially suitable 
short ;, 0 6—9 0 | Lily-of-the-Valley Grapes, English — South African for garden labels. By means of an ordinary 
Aala ” white per doz. bun. 24 0-30 0 | —Colmar ... 4 0—50 Peaches ... 8 0-18 0 | fine-nibbed pen the name of a plant may be 
per doz. bun, 8 0—9 0 On wer ee Belgian Grapes 3 9—4 0 | —Nectarines | 6 0-12 0 written in legible characters on labels of wood, 
Bouvardia, white um. .. 30—50 : š metal or celluloid. If allowed to dry, the ink 
per dor. bun. 15 0-18 0 | —Grand” Primo Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. will not “ run,” and the makers state that it 
s. d. s. d. s. d.s. d. | is waterproof and unfading—qualities the 


Camellias, 12’, 
gardener will greatly appreciate. 


18's per box 8 0—36 
Carnations per 

doz. blooms 3 6—5 0 
Croton leaves, 

per doz. ... 1 9—2 6 


Asparagus,Devon 6 0-10 0 
at Paris Green 8 0—9 0 Zosoome are 
eee P 30 0-30 © | Broilers |) 16—20 
Beans, Forced — Onions — 
—Special .. 6 0—7 Valencia ... 12 0-14 0 


0 
6 

—Others eee — 40 Parsnips, 
0 cwt. 


doz. bup. .. 9 0-100 
—Tlvira, per doz. 
bun. ... ... 12 0~15 0 


—Glorjosa, 
per doz. bun. 3 6—4 6 


THE Advisory Committee provided for in 
Section 23 of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act, 1926, has now been appointed jointly by 


Daffodtts, Ap? Cornish White 
pur, per doz. see . Ss aa ; < ` 
Ring” due 120-14 0 ORTI Se a USR en ov 8 0-10 at oi 46—56 | the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
= , tchide, per doz. me «Sas otatos — rie Se ; 
pet doz. bun. 24 0-30 0 | —Cattleyas ... 24 0-36 0 Been ae E E 0 | —King Edward ee igi o AE onun os a ale an 
—Sir Watkin, —Cypripediums Belgian Chicors ton ... .-.£9/10 £10 ene ution 18 ats tO OWS :— LOT an on 
er doz. bun, 12 0-14 0 er doz. r Ib Pi 4—05 —others, ton ...£6 £7/10 (Chairman), Mr. E. Richards Bolton, F.I.C., 
a be per looms... 6 0—80 | Ca bage, per Potatos, New— Mr. Æ. G. Haygarth Brown, I.S.O., Dr. Charles 
s: Heny Irving 14 0-15 0 E e soari doz... ... 2 0—2 6 | —New crop ... 16 0-18 0 | Crowther, M.A., Ph.D., Mr. J. Garton, Mr. C. 
per doz. bun. 7 0—8 0 Richardias a PAT 4 are SAT case 12 0-14 0 | w, Higgs, Mr. Arthur Holgate, Mr. Thomas 
s princeps, per (Arums), per Caulifowers— dishes, per doz. 1 6—2 6 Kyle, Mr. Alexander Main, M.A., B.Sc., Mr. John 
eee aa 9 0-10 0 doz. blooms . 10 0-12 0 | —English, doz. 3 0—4 6 ee eres, 1 9—2 3 | © Menzies, Mr. Brian S. Miller, Lt.-Col. R. L. 
oz bun. . 12 0-15 0 | Roses, per dos. a pie crate í E p Sivo se ii E Norrington, C.M.G., Mr. J. W. Pearson, Mr. R. 
~Double Van blooms — OERA es Ee E E ’ y R. Robbins, C.B.E., Dr. G. Scott Robertson, 
Sion, per doz. —Columbia ... 18 0-21 0 French Endive Seakale, per D.Sc., Sir E. J. Russell, O.B.E., D.Sc., Mr. 
tun. e 90100 | —Richmond, per r doz. ... 2 0—2 6 punnet =... 20—26 | John Speir, Mr. G Stubbs, C.B.E., D 
Fern, French, doz. blooms 9 0-15 0 Toke 2 ac e086 Sprouta, Brick O af Speir, r. eorge Stubbs, C.B.E., r. 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 | Smilax, per doz. 8, per doz. Ka: ra e 20-40 | J: E Tocher, D.Sc., Dr. J. A. Voelcker, M.A., 
Peet: me - not, ere trails we 40—5 0 re a oud, 16-26 | Tomatos ys D.Sc., and Professor T. B. Wood, C.B.E., 
z. Dun. eee z omatos — M.A. Mr. H. J. Johns, of the Minist f Agri- 
Freesia, Snowdrops, per 2 ns, ustry Ot Ag 
a, white doz. bun. ... 2 0—4 0 ao dion: 66-26 Cuilibe E que culture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 
: , London, S.W.1, is the Secretary. The 


per doz. bun, 3 0—4 0 
special, long 12 0-18 0 


French Flowers — 


immediate duties of the Committee will be to 


REMARKS.—Following a period of slackness, due 
prepare recommendations as to the regulations 


Tulips, per doz. 
—single white 18 0-30 0 | | 
Mainly to adverse weather, there is a distinct improvement 


are making satisfactory prices. 


—donble scarlet 8 0—9 0 
in better supply. but the price for this vegetable remains 


~yellow .. 18 0-24 0 


r - — scarlet ... 24 0-27 0 ported from most departments. The shipments of : ; : 
ee aPN ee —pink  ... 21 0-30 0 fruits ein “Sonth AA have assumed important pro- | Which will require to be made before the Act 
doz bun... 15 0-18 9 | —terra-cotta, per portions this week. Peaches, Pears, Plums and Grapes | can come into operation and to consider a 
a pink Marthe: per io = 0-240 | are ae in ore en and ee apts number of suggestions with regard to the 
08. — p ‘mand, Imported Apples are a quiet trade and ample f aE 
i een” 5 0—6 0 bun. s vas: 21 0-27 0 cee are hs hand. Oneni of frst uality are selling contents of the Schedules to the Act. 
r doz. bun. 1 6—2 0 —Couronne d'Or, freely and supplies are not particularly heavy. There 
Naela p os ary 27 0-30 0 | js still an enquiry, for home-grown Brimley’s_ Seedling, 
Paper W E us- good samples of which are selling for comparatively high 
r dor aint 4 0—4 6 tria, per dos. prices. Hothouse Grapes are costly, considering the QARDENING APPOINTMENT. 
E Stee co bun. ... --, 24 0-27 0 competition of choice fruits from the Cape. Forced 
TER ` » ‘aw P : í 
Darwins vegetables, such as Beans, new pee: eee Mr. John MoWhanp, as gardener to the Hon. Mrs. F. 
mes : COLBORNE, Nonsuch Park, oe Surrey. (Thanks 


per doz. bun. '30 0-36 0 
for 1/6 for R.G.O.F. Box.— EDS. 


iad 9 6—3 0 doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 fairly stable. Salads, mainly from France, are in demand 
~Ruscus, green, — — mauve, per and sell well. Trade in green vegetables is not good, and SE 
r pad i 6 0—8 0 doz. bun. -- 27 0-30 0 there is room for much improvement. Cucumbers are 
a arriving in bigger quantities, which is reflected in the low CAT ALOGUES REOEIVED. 


Fus, double: New Potatos from the Canary Islands 


pe toe 

—Stock, d 
we selling prices. > 
The conditions of the trade 


white, per doz. ices per Sg aon AGk selling venereal 
are not selling v ely. 

Hea oe Rete ar in old Potatos remain unchanged. BARR AND SONS, 11, 12 and 18, King Street, W.C.2.— 
per de Bane doz tin 27 0-30 0 Hardy perennials, rock plants, alpines, ete. 

Hyacin thy un. 6 0—9 0 Soube while THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAL Co., LTD., Washington 
large toe pee er doz. bun. 24 0-27 0 GLASGOW Station, Durham.— Newstir ” powder for the land. 
rl cit ET =V gurbaak per - : ii Pare Daeg o AND ROBINSON, Cathedral Street, Manchester,— 

see — ’ i y 
he ' of the cut flower market remained steady Farm seeds. 
Iris tingitana, doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 dan when prices drooped as the result of supplies | K. LUXFORD AND CO., Sheering Nurseries, Harlow, Easex.-—- 
being more plentiful than they have been for several Chrysanthemums. 
l BARDSLEYS, 196, Bergholt Road, Colchester.—Sundriesg. 


doz. blooms... 6 0—8 0 Violeta... .. 2 0—40 


p REMARKS. —There is a general increase of supplies from 
Sr krowers and the Channel Islands. Datfodila and 
“arcissl are arriving In fairly large quantities from the 


lips were about 2d. per bunch cheaper, Le 
een Double Yellow, 1/4 
a 


A. H. AND A. MILLS, 4, Park View Road, Welling, Kent. — 


weeks. 
7 orth 1/2 to 1/6 (6's); 
Notre being worth 1/2 to 1/ koar 


to 1/7; Bartigon and William Pitt, 1/- to 1/4; Lucret 


ee e e eS 


Dan =] 
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ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


THE ordinary monthly meeting of this Society 
was held at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
on February 1, Mr. W. J. Thompson, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Wm. Cuthbertson, V.M.H., gave a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ Horticulture at the Cross Roads.” 
The point at which we had arrived, he said, 
was not by a direct road, and the great cross-road 
wasthe war. The glory of horticulture had, to 
a large extent, departed, and many of the fine 
private gardens had become market gardens, 
only a small proportion of the larger establish- 
ments being kept up on the former scale. But 
as good work was being done to-day in horti- 
culture as ever before, although it was not, 
perhaps, so apparent. He referred to the trans- 
formation which had been brought about by 
varying taste, such as in the Dahlia, Pansy and 
Viola, which were largely grown in the public 
parks inthe United States ; Carnations, of which 
the perpetual-flowering kinds were largely 
grown, while the Malmaisons had gone largely out 
of cultivation; Sweet Peas, in which further 
advances seemed almost infinitesimal; Roses, 
in which there was still plenty of room for 
improvement, and in which the interest was never 
greater than at the present day ; and Daffodils. 
Mr. Cuthbertson also referred to several other 
topics, such as that commercial gardening 
was now resolving itself into two distinct lines, 
the edible and the non-edible, that there was a 
great spread of gardening among amateurs, 
and that articles on the subject were now 
appearing in the daily press. 

The exhibits were: Mahonia (syn. Ber- 
beris) Bealei, from Corsewell Gardens, and 
Snowdrops and Ericas from Miss NICHOLSON, 
Wigtown. 


——— a n a 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND 
GARDENERS’. 


AT the annual meeting of this Society the 
annual report and balance sheet were adopted. 
Dr. J. B. Elliott, of the University, Edmund 
Street, again kindly consented to act as Presi- 
dent; Mr. J. Smith, Birmingham Parks Super- 
intendent, was unanimously elected Chairman. 

At the fortnightly meeting, held on January 
25, Mr. J. Smith in the chair, Mr. H. Overton 
gave an interesting lecture on ‘A visit to 
the North Cape,”’ illustrated with lantern slides. 
Landing at Bergen, the lecturer travelled up 
the coast via Trondgem, Tromso, Lingen and 
Hammerfest ; the slides showed alpines growing 
in their natural habitat, in addition to scenes 
and places of interest. 


——-—AT the general meeting of this Association 
held on February 7, Mr. J. Smith in the chair, 
Mr. C. W. Beeton, of Kings Norton, gave a 
lecture on the “ Cultivation of Roses,” dealing 
with exhibition and decorative varieties suitable 
for the Birmingham district. He recommended 
an open situation, deep digging, and the best 
oam obtainable, with manure well incorporated 
a foot under the surface. The methods of 
planting, staking and tying of standard and 
climbers were fully explained. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall, 
on Monday, February 14, Mr. Chas. H. Curtis 
presiding. 

Fifteen new members were elected. Two 
members withdrew interest from their deposit 
accounts sums amounting to £6 16s. 4d., while 
four members, being over the age of seventy 
years, withdrew amounts totalling £78 9s. lld. 
from their deposit accounts, £87 48. 7d. was 
passed for payment to the nominees of two 
deceased members. Sick pay for the month 
on the Ordinary side amounted to £127 6s. 8d., 
and in the State Section to £140 6s. lod., while 
maternity benefits came to £10 Os. Od. The 
sum of £33 10s. Od. was granted to eight members 
towards dental and optical treatment, and 
numerous cases for relief were considered 
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A draft of the Annual Report was submitted 
and passed for presentation to the Annual 
Meeting, which is to be held on March 14. 


—_————— Oe a 


KINGSTON AND SURBITON CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 


THE annual meeting of this Society was held 
on the 17th.ult. The President, G. C. Hodgson, 
Esq., occupied the chair. The report of the 
Committee for 1926 showed steady progress, 
but the balance of £9 3s. 6d. is less than last year 
owing to a falling off in subscriptions. The 
Society possesses five valuable Silver Cups. 
The date of the show for this year was altered 
to Wednesday, November 9, instead of November 
2, as previously announced. 

Mr. W. H. Divers, V.M.H., was reappointed 
Secretary, and the Committee was re-elected. 


CARDIFF AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’, 


A WELL-ATTENDED meeting of the above 
Association was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Cardiff, on the [8th inst; Mr. J. Hall occupied 
the chair. Mr. C. Wall, Melrose Nurseries, 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Culture of the 
Cyelamen.” Mr. Wall showed many fine blooms 
of Cyclamens and a well-flowered plant of 
his own strain to illustrate his method of culture. 
The first and cecond prizes, offered for three 
plants of Cyclamens were won by Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Bullock, respectively. 


Obituary. 


Octave Burvenich.—We are very sorry to learn 
of the recent death at Ghent, at the age of 
sixty-seven, of M. Octave Burvenich, the Curator 
of the Botanic Garden of Ghent, and formerly 
professor at the State Horticultural College 
in the same city. Those who have been 
associated in any official capacity with the 
Ghent Quinquennial Shows will remember M. 
Burvenich, and deeply regret that his presence 
will not again grace these functions. 


Mrs. J. H. Goodacre. —We learn with regret 
that Mrs. Goodacre, widow of Mr. J. H. Goodacre, 
who was for upwards of fifty years gardener at. 
Elvaston Castle, recently passed away at the 
advanced age of seventy-five years. Mrs. 
Goodacre was an ardent Church worker, and 
invariably undertook the floral decorations 
at Elvaston at Easter and other festivals. 


Henry Jones.— There passed away at Norwich, 
on February 19, another of the old-time, well- 
known East Anglian gardeners. For sixty-two 
years Mr. Henry Jones had been in the service 
of the late Jeremiah James Colman, Esq., 
and his daughters. Although of a somewhat 
retiring disposition, Mr. Jones was very keen 
in his profession, as was evidenced by the quality 
of the produce he grew at Carrow. His ideas 
of outside planning and laying-out of new 
borders were very pronounced and effective, 
and when the opening up of the old ruins of 
Carrow Abbey was in hand he used his skill 
to great advantage in adopting and harmonising 
plants with the ancient surroundings. Though 
for many years he has not been an exhibitor, 
his services up to quite recently were sought as 
a judge at important local shows. When he 
had completed fifty years’ service at Carrow 
he wrote a brief autobiography of himself, 
in which he mentioned all the gardeners that 
have served under him, and gave a list of all 
the trees in Carrow Abbey grounds. H. P. 


Ludwig Radlkofer.—We regret to learn that 
Dr. Ludwig Radlkofer, until recently the 
Director of the Royal Botanical Museum at 
Munich, has died there, in his ninety-eighth 
year. Born there in 1829, he graduated at the 
local University, and at thirty years of age 
was appointed toa professorship, which has lasted 
ever since. His chief contribution to botanical 
study lay in introducing anatomical methods, 
and his published works, were many. He 
was a Fellow of the Linnean Society of London. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FoLraGEe OF Various PLANTS DECAYING.— 
J. T. W. From the specimens you sent us 
of Primulas, Pelargoniums and _ Cinerarias, 
it would seem as though you have grown them 
in an excessive amount of atmospheric 
moisture, for they all appear to have simply 
damped off. Probably you were unable 
to obtain sufficient fuel during the coal strike 
to keep the house warm enough for the air 
to circulate freely. Take off all decayed 
leaves and stand the plants well apart. 
Open the ventilators of the house on favour- 
able occasions to keep the air drier and in 
circulation. Damp in winter 18 a greater 
enemy to all these plants than cold. 


FUNGUS ON AN AZALEA.—E. T. The foliage 
you sent is affected with the fungus Exob- 
asidium rhododendri. Gather and burn all 
foliage showing the gall-like growths. It 
has been found that if the galls are removed 
and burnt before they have developed colour 
the plants will be free from attack in the 
following year. 


HIPPEASTRUMS AND GRIFFINIA HYACINTHINA.— 
Sir John T. (1) Hippeastrum procerum 
(syn. H. Rayneri) is an evergreen species, 
and should not be dried off completely at 
any time, although it should be kept on the 
dry side during the winter. It must be 

w regarded as a difficult plant under cultivation, 
as it seldom flowers except from newly- 
imported bulbs and, as a rule, it has not proved 
long-lived in cultivation. It probably does 
best when planted out on an elevated and 
well-drained bed, in which the roots can 
ramify amongst a mass of rubble mixed with 
a little soil, as this rooting-medium somewhat 
approaches its natural conditions, where $ 
grows on the face of high cliffs. A coloure 
supplement of this plant was given in 
Chron., July 27, 1912, accompanied by a note 
by the late Mr. William Watson, on P. 
73. (2) Hippeastrum equestre, succeeds under 
the same treatment accorded the garden 
forms of Hippeastrums, and although it may 
be grown without a rest, there is more a 
of it flowering if it is gradually dried s 
during August and September. When dri k 
off it may be kept in a temperature of ae 
to 45°. The plant may be started im 
growth again early in the New Year in & house 
having a temperature of 50° to 60°, ator 
water very carefully at the roots until e 
is active. (3) Griffinia hyacinthina is another 
beautiful plant, which, like many other bulbous 
subjects, has not proved over happy in eo thes 
tion, as it has proved to be short-lived n 
gardens, and after attaining flowering ae 
gradually deteriorates. After completing 16 
growth the plant should be dried off for 8 
time and started into growth again duning 
February or March. 


Preach TREES Unneattay.—H. T. From the 
brief description you give of your Peach bh 
dropping its buds, and your confidenc 
that the roots have not been dry, there 1s 
only one other cause to account for the et 
Peaches, like all other fruits grown under 
glass, need a season of rest during the ne 
and the necessity to use sufficient ee 
keep soft-wooded plants through the wi The 
is undoubtedly the cause of the trouble. 
wood sent is not well-ripened, and Neca 
hard-wooded plants only are wintered in i 
house, you will have a repetition of the trou 
Pay careful attention to watering the roots, 
syringing the trees and ventilating the house. 


VIOLET PLANTS UNSATISFACTORY.—F. J. B: 
It is impossible for us to say what the W 
ditions of the plants were when you para nep 
them from the nurseryman, and it 18 D = 
to expect us to give an opinion on the dried-up 
specimens you sent us. 


R.— 
Communications Received. — J. H.—D. M. 
A p B.—W. a Ta E. Eee a 
: . F. S.— J. C. an .—E. J. B.—y4. 
J. B we E.—M.—E. B.—H. K.—Old Reader. 


FesrusBy 26, 1927. 


ad. 8. 

Adiantum 

cuneatum 

per doz. ... 100120 
-elegans .. 100150 
Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 
Araucarias, per 

doz. ... ... 30 0-42 9 
Asparagus plu- 


mosus ... 12 0-18 0 
~—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-60 0 


Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 
—32’s .., ... 24 0-30 0 
—nidus see 12 0-15 0 


Azaleas, various, 


48's, each 4 6—7 6 
eo , per 

dos. ... .. 21 0-24 0 
Cacti, per tray 
—12's, 15's 5 0—7 0 
(inerarfas, 48’g, 

per doz. _,,, 21 0-24 0 
Cyclamens, 48's, 

per doz. sse 18 0-21 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum deco- 
rum,doz.bun. 21 0-24 0 


cuneatum, per 
dog. bun. ... 15 0-18 0 


Asparagus plu- 
mosus per 
bun., long 
trails, 68 ... 2 6—3 6 
med. sprays 2 6—3 0 
short .. 0 9—1 8 
—Sprengeri, bun. 
long sprays 2 0—2 6 
m 5 1 6—2 0 
0 6—9 0 


short ,, 
Azalea, white, 

per doz. bun. 8 0—9 0 
Bouvardia, white 

per doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 
Camellias, 12's, 

18's per box 8 0—3 6 
Carnations per 

doz. blooms 8 6—5 0 
Croton leaves, 

per doz. ... 1 9—2 6 
Daffodils, Golden 

Spur, per doz. 
.. 120-14 0 


.. 14 0-15 0 


un, . 9 010 0 
Fern, French, 

per doz. bun, 10 0-12 0 
Forget - me - not, 

per doz, bun. 18 0-24 0 
Freesia, white, 

per doz. bun. 3 0—4 0 
~speclal, long 12 0-18 0 
French Flowers — 
~Acacla (Mimosa) 

per doz. bun. $ 0-10 0 
~Anemones, mixed 


5 0—6 0 


iN doz. bun. 1 6—2 0 
Paper White, 


g USCUR, green, 7 


—Stock, double 
White, per doz. . 
bun 


Heather, ‘white, 
per doz, bun. 6 0—9 0 
Hyacinths, white, 
ree, doz. bun., 


Iris tingits A 
doz. blooms... 6 0—8 0 


4 0—4 6 


i REMARKS, —There is a general increase of supplies from 
y me-krowers and the Chaunel Islands. Daffodils and 
“adsl are arriving in fairly large quantities from the 


MARKETS. 
COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, February 22nd, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). ree 


— THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Spur, King Alfred, V 


8. a. 
Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 
odils, 48’ 
g k 15 0-18 0 


of varieties. 


48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 
—60's ,, -. 12 0-15 0 
—72'a ,, .. 80—90 
Funkias, varie- 


~—Couronne d’Or, 

p or bun. 27 0-30 0 
— ce of Aur 

tria, per doz. 

bun. ... .. 24 0-27 0 
—Darwins, red, 

per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
— — pink, per 

doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 
— — mauve, per 

doz. bun. ... 27 0-30 0 


Tulips, double— 
-—Lucretia, per 

doz. bun. ... 27 0-30 0 
—Tea Rose, per 

doz. bun. 27 0-30 0 
—double white, 

per doz. bun. 24 0-27 0 
— Vuurbaak, per 

doz. bun. .. 30 0-36 0 


Violets... eee 2 0—4 0 


fairly stable. 
and sell well. 


selling prices. 
are not selling very freely. 


weeks. 


freely and supplies are not particula 
is still an enquiry for home-grown Bramley’s Seedling, 
good samples of which are selling for comparatively high 
prices. Hothouse Grapes are 
competition of choice fruits from the Cape. 
vegetables, such as Beans, new Potatos and Asparagus, 
are making satisfactory prices. l | 
in better supply, but the price for this vegetable remains 
Salads, mainly from France, are in demand 
Trade in green vegetables is not good, and 
there is room for much improvement. 
arriving in bigger quantities, which is reflected in the low 
l New Potatos from the Canary Islands 


ing worth 1/2 to 1/6 (6's); 
eye Buon and William Pitt, 1/- to 1/4; Lucretia 


latter source. Best. quality blooms of Emperor, Golden 

ictoria and Sir Watkin from home- 
growers still maintain good prices. Princess of Wales 
Violets are being received in excellent condition, the prices 
Varying from 168 to 6- per dozen bunches. Anemone 
fulgens is the newest snbject in this department. Of 
Tulips, coloured sorts have been most. plentiful. The 
Varieties La Reine and White Hawk Were more limited 
in quantity during last week-end. Darwin Tulips are 
cheaper owing to increasing supplies : 
Very fine in quality, and there is also a good selection 
n the French depart ment similar conditions 
prevail as those given last week. More double white 
Stock is greatly Welcomed, also some long-stemined 
Freesia, yellow Marguerites and Wallflowers. All Anemones 
are lower in value; the quality generally is good. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


these are now 


gated, 48's, per ed. s.d. s.d.s.d 
Woes the. 48's mi fae Apples, Virginian Grapes, South 
A i ox... 15 0-18 0 Albemarle ... 40 0-45 0 African — 
nis 60'S per doz. 10 0-15 0 —Oregon New- — Hermitage .. 15 0-16 0 
Marguerites 48°53 town ..- 14 0-16 0 — Waltham Crogs20 0-25 0 
g per doz. f W a] 0-24 0 — om Winesap 12 0-14 0 TRA . 18 0-20 0 
—Californian New- mons, Messina, 
ete = 12 0-18 0 town ... .. 10 0-10 6 boxes .. 16 0-18 0 
—32’s ... - 24 0-36 0 | —York Imperial 26 0-30 0 | Oranges— 
` Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 —Nova Scotian — e Ba plage 18 0-21 D 
—-60'8 ... as aca o | —Fallawater ... 20 0-25 0 Navel = 33 0 
Eerie iD variety 3 o—6 0 | —Busset ... 26 0-35 0 oe ee 3 E 0 
—small ... 40—50 | —Stark, per enka SERR NN 
—72's, per tray barrel .. 18 0-24 0 Peace nae 
—Mack{intosh Case... ... 25 0-26 0 
Red... ... 12 0-14 0 
—Others ... 18 0-20 0 oe South 
s.d. 8d. | British Columbian — A 
Lilac, white, per —Newtown .. 14 0-16 0 eta a'a bon RE 
Lihue longi- = D .. 10 0-15 0 ounte O 4050 
3 —Bramley's 
ae oe 9 0-10 0 Seedling ... 12 0-21 0 | Pines, case ... 20 0-30 0 
—speciosum Bananas oo 14 0-22 0 | Plums— 
moram, ong, Brazils, per cwt. 75 0-80 0 | —Wickson ... 4 0—5 0 
woe Aa a a Satsuma .. 4 0—70 
—short, doz. —Blue Goose... 30 0-40 0 Be oe 10 es 0 
blooms ... 40—46 | —Jamaica `` 25 0-30 0 pp a 
Lily -of-the- Valley Grapes, English — South African 
per dos. bun. 24 0-30 0 lmar... 4 0—5 0 Peaches ... 8 0-18 0 
Narcissus Son Belgian Grapes 3 9—4 0 | —Nectarines ` 6 0-12 0 
‘Or, per doz. 
a eae. 3 0—5 0 Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 
í 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. S. 
PR ales gino Teens Asparagus,Devon 6 0-10 0 Mushroom a 
dos. bup. ... 9 0-10 0 | — — Paris Green 8 0—9 0 pe eae 
—Elvira, per doz. —Special Lauris 30 0-40 0 Z$ Pil — 16—20 
bun... 120-15 0 | —Best  „  — 200 eee. “ee ees 
—Gloriosa, Beans, Forced — Onions — 
—Cornish White, — Others .. = 40 Parsnips, per 
7 0—8 Beans, Madeira— cwt. we 46—56 
per doz. bun. 70 0 -Finest 8 0-10 0 zé 
Orchids,per doz. omea o 60 Potatos — 
E eT ... 24 0-36 0 Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 = Eng SONATA ideto 
yp ums : : n .. £9/ 
er doz. Pani mused 44 5 —others, ton ...£6 £7/10 
P looms 1 re 6 0—8 0 Ca bage, per Potatos, New— 
runus triloba, ren doz... ... 2 0—2 6 | —New crop .. 16 0-180 
per dos. sprays 3 6— Carrots, pe es, case 12 0-14 0 
eee cabilitiron— {06° | Radishes, per doz. 1 6—2 ¢ 
doz. blooms . 10 0-12 0 | —English, doz. 8 0—4 6 mabe, forced, ree 
Roses, per dos. —St. Malo, crate 6 0—8 0 POr MOR. ... = 
blooms — (ery, fan a : Se 0 Savoys, per tally 8 0-12 0 
ucumbers, ea — 
S Riennon, DUN pitts a ee gay mee Tee 
per doz. ... — 
g E SN POLO Leeks, per doz. 2 0—2 6 Sprouts, Brussels 
t ees ae 4 0—5 0 Lettuce round,, per i-bag eee 2 0—4 0 
Snowdrops, per per doz. ... 1 6—2 6 Tomatos — 
doz. bun. ... 2 0—4 0 | Mint. forced, —Canary Island 12 0-16 0 
Tulips, per ane: per doz. . 4 0—70 Turnips, per cwt. 4 0—5 0 
—single white 18 0-30 0 - REMARKS.—Following a period of slackness, due 
~ yellow ... 24 0-30 0 mainly to adverse weather, there is a distinct improvement 
— scarlet ... 24 0-27 0 reported from most departmenta. The shipments of 
— —pink . 21 0-30 0 fruits from South Africa have assumed important pro- 
—terra-cotta, per tions this week, Peaches, Pears, Plums and Grapes 
pe 
doz. bun. ... 21 0-24 0 are gencrally in good condition and meeting a favourable 
—Murillo, per doz. = demand. Imported Apples are a quiet trade and ample 
bun n 21 0-27 0 stocks are on hand. Oranges of first quality are selling 
rly heavy. There 


costly, considering the 
Forced 


Mushrooins are arriving 


Cucumbers are 


The conditions of the trade 


in old Potatos remain unchanged. 


GLASGOW. 


The tone of the cut flower market remained steady 
until Friday, when prices drooped as the result of supplies 
being more plentiful than they have been for several 
Tulips were about 2d. per bunch cheaper, Le 


Double Yellow, 1/4 


XL 


e O E, et d. oe eee eee 


— e ee e me r 


and Ibis, 1/- to 1/3; Flamingo and William Copland | 
lod. to 1/3; Couronne d'Or, 10d. to 1/2; Tea Rose. 
Yd. to 1/2; La Reve and Prince of Austria, 8d. to 1/- 

Murillo, 6d. to 8d., and specials, 8d. to 1/-. Daffodils 
offered a wider choice at the following values: princeps. 
10d. to 1’- per bunch; Golden Spur and Sir Watkin. 
l -to 12; Emperor, 1/- to 1/4; King Alfred, 2/- to 2/6; 
ornatus, 8d. to 10d.; and French Narcissi, 4/6 to 5/- per 


dozen. Prices of Carnations ranged from 3/6 to 5/- per 


dozen; Snowdrops, 1/- to 1/6: English Violets, 1/-; 
Mimosa, 6/- to 8'- per cane; Lily-of-the-Valley, 1/6 to 
1/9 per bunch; Lilac, 1/6 to 2/-; Lilium longifiorum. 
(Harrissii) 12'- to 14/-: Smilax, 0d. to 1/6; and Agparagus, 
1-to 1.6. Cyclamens in pots sold at 1/6 and 2/~, according 
to size, 

Business in the fruit market showed improvement 
and the prices of Apples continued to move upward. 
Winesaps, extra fancy, made 12,6 to 16/- per case ; fancy 
11°6 to 15'-: Newtown, 11:6 to 15,6; Rose, 16/-; Ben, 


Davis and Baldwin, 26'- to 28- per barrel ; York Imperial, - 


28 - to 32’-; and Greening, 30 - to 34/-. Jaffa Oranges, 
all counts, were 1/- cheaper, while Valencia brands were 
quoted as follow : 300’s, 19/- to 21/- ; 360's, 17/- to 19/- : 
14's, 30,- to 33/-: 420’s, 26'- to 31/-; extra large, 
35 - to 38'-. Palermo Bitter Oranges averaged 15- 
per case. The value of Grape Fruit ranged trom 30- 
to 35/-; and Palermo Lemons, 14:- per box and 18/- 
per case. Cape Plums (Satsuma) sold for 6/~ to 7/6 per 
tray. Peaches, 8'-, and Pears Williams’s bon Chretien, 
5/- to 6/-. Gros Colmar Grapes realised 4:6 per tb, 

In the vegetable section prices of Cucumbers varied 
from 1/6 to 2/- each; Tomatos, 18'- to 26/- per bundle ; 
Rhubarb, 26;- to 30/- per cwt.; Sea Kake, 2/9 to 3/-: 
Caulitlowers, 9/- to 10/~ per two dozen ; Algerian Potatos, 
4d. per Ib; Jersey Potatos, 9d. to 1/-; and Lettuces, 
5/- to 6/- per crate. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Ea 


THE name of Stephens is familiar to everyone 
and stands for all that is best in the matter 
of ink. Hitherto Stephens’ ink has been 
best known in connection with writing inks, 
typewriting and printing inks, but the 
firm has now ventured into the garden, and 
provided an out-door ink especially suitable 
for garden labels. By means of an ordinary 
fine-nibbed pen the name of a plant may be 
written in legible characters on labels of wood, 
metal or celluloid. If allowed to dry, the ink 
will not “run,’’ and the makers state that it 
is waterproof and unfading—qualities the 
gardener will greatly appreciate. 


THE Advisory Committee provided for in 
Section 23 of the Fertilisers and F eeding Stuffs 
Act, 1926, has now been appointed jointly by 
the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. Its 
constitution is as follows:—Lord Clinton 
(Chairman), Mr. E. Richards Bolton, F.I.C., 
Mr. E. G. Haygarth Brown, I.S.0., Dr. Charles 
Crowther, M.A., Ph.D., Mr. J. Garton, Mr. C. 
W. Higgs, Mr. Arthur Holgate, Mr. Thomas 
Kyle, Mr. Alexander Main, M.A., B.Sc., Mr. John 
C. Menzies, Mr. Brian S. Miller, Lt.-Col. R. L. 
Norrington, C.M.G., Mr. J. W. Pearson, Mr. R. 
R. Robbins, C.B.E., Dr. G. Scott Robertson, 
D.Sc., Sir E. J. Russell, O.B.E., D.Sc., Mr. 
John Speir, Mr. George Stubbs, C.B.E., Dr. 
J. F. Tocher, D.Se., Dr. J. A. Voelcker, M.A., 
D.Sc., and Professor T. B. Wood, C.B.E., 
M.A. Mr. H. J. Johns, of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.1, is the Secretary. The 
immediate duties of the Committee will be to 
prepare recommendations as to the regulations 
which will require to be made before the Act 
can come into operation and to consider a 
number of suggestions with regard to the 
contents of the Schedules to the Act. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. John MoWhan, as gardener to the Hon. Mrs. F. 
COLBORNR, Nonsuch Park, yea Surrey. (Thanks 


for 1/6 for R.G.O.F. Box.—-Eps. 


— 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


BARR AND Sons, 11, 12 and 138, King Street, W.C.2.—- 
Hardy perennials, rock plants, alpines, ete. 

THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAL Co., LTD., Washington 
Station, Durham.—“ Newstir ” powder for the land. 

DICKSON AND ROBINSON, Cathedral Street, Manchester. — 
Farm seeds. 

K. LUXFORD AND Co., Sheering N urseries, Harlow, Essex. — 
Chrysanthemums. 

BARDSLEYS, 196, Bergholt Road, Colchester.—Sundries. 

A. H. AND A. MILLS, 4, Park View Road, Welling, Kent. — 


Roses. 


—_ e p . -u e 


Xil. _ o 


Cut this out, and post to-day at jd. rate 


E a saenewene owe nee eee SOS OR 


To J. SLATER, F.R.H.S. 
Nurseryman, SKIPTON. 


Please post offers of your Special 
Clearance Lines of Hardy Yorkshire 
grown Privet, sizes up to 5 feet; 


Currants and Gooseberry Bushes, 3 


and 4 years ; Herbaceous and Spring 
Flowering Plants; to: 


Address sevccscccccscdsvccscccccsevcccsescce 


Dale.sssesesssossescoo G.C. 1. 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
For ng in or asa top-dressing,for KI en Garden 
or Her us 1 owt., pee meade l-; 
28 %. 6/-; £14 10s. per ton. All C : 
VINE BORDER COMPOUND. 


Supplied in two grades. Coarse, for New Borders. 
, for renovating Old Borders. 
1 cwt., 26/-; £24 per ton ; 


For New good 
fibrous loam, add j-cwt. Compound and one bushel 
Stick Charcoal 


i-cwt. 
good fibrous loam. 


e> a ——— y) T 


CHARCOAL. 
Best Wood Charcoal, in sticks, 8/- bush., 14/6 5-bush. 
Fine Dust Charcoal, 3/- bush., 14/6 5-bush. sack. 


Bags included, Carriage paid. 


PURE HORTICULTURAL BONE MEAL. 
For Vine Borders, Foring and General Horticul- 


tural pones: 

Best English Bone-meal, 17/6 per cwt., £17 per ton. 
1°, 4° and 3” Bones, 18/- cwt., £17 10s, ton, carr. pd. 
Theseo bones are pre by a s rocess, 
all the fatty insoluble matter being artracted. which 
renders the bones more soluble without destroying 
the ni nous matter. Analysis: 44/5% Ammonia; 
45/50% Phosphates. 

LAWN SAND AND DAISY KILLER. 
Thia preparation will be found very effective for thick- 
-ening the sward and encouraging the grasses ; also 
destroys the daisies and other weeds so troublesome 
on Lawns. 
lcwt., 25,- ; 561b, 14/-: 10 cwt., €12. All Carriage Paid. 


LAWN MANURE. 


Specially suitable for poor mossy lawns ; improves the 

texture of the grass, and helps the lawns to keep their 

colour in dry seasons. Can be used at the rate of 5 cwt. 

to the acre. 

1 cwt., 20/-; 56%, 11/-; 10 cwt., £0 15e.; 1 ton, £19. 
All Carriage Paid. 

Special prices quoted for Grass Mamıres for Park Land. 
GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horti- 

cultural Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. aszezxva» Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


| ALPINA NURSERY 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 


Special culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


Oe te eee 
GOLD MEDAL, GHENT 19238. 
a Bact a eel ee 
Price List on demand, 

ce an alae Pasa ee 


_——————— 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY! 


An expensive adver- 
tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 
business; so let your 
slogan be 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


marenco © © 2 ana 9 S828 otee TOES? omena aa. . 
OE ee Oe EES SSS O e e aea See 


Oe eee we © oo 008 Cen ete eee tne woe eee aE E A ea iR D ewe 
=. ewancooasee--coe 


Colour in the garden! After the dark, 
dull winter, we all cry out for this. 
In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


LIMITED 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


FEBRUARY 96 1927, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 1g. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 


repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislatd. 


When addressing Box numbers, tt is essential 


to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the box. 


DO 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


SURBITON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL, 
TO GARDEN KEEPERS, GROUNDSMEN and OTHERS 


HE above Council require for their Alexandra 
Recreation Ground a HEAD GROUNDSNAN 
with a special knowledge of the upkeep of Sports Grounds, 
including Bowling Greens (Cumberland turf), Lawn ar 
Courts, Cricket Pitches, Football Pitches, ete., and sho 
also have a oc ractical knowledge with regard to 
Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, etc. 

Wages £3 38. Od. per week, together with house and 
uniform. 

Applications, addressed to me, stating „qualification 
for the appointment, together with particulars of prev a 
appointments and experience. and copies of three ati 
testimonials, must be received not later than noon on ba 
7th March, 1927. The envelope must bear the endorse 
ment ‘ Head Groundsman.” 


HENRY T. MATHER, 
Surveyor to the Council. 
Council Offices, 
Ewell Road, 
Surbiton. 


Preference to ex-Servicemen.— Write at onee, 
stating age and experience, to SUPERINTENDENT: 
Paddington Recreation Ground, W.9. 


a 
PRIVATE. 


ORKING HEAD GARDENER wanie 

at once for Surrey, thoroughly experien kept. 

branches, keen energetic and good manager , aai coal 

Write, stating full particulars. Good collar Box 86 

provided. Personal references essential. -PA is 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


| 3 R 
WANTED, WORKING HEAD GARDENE ' 
& two others kept Mere” grounds, VeRe er 
garden and glass; splendid cottage; f ; 
jenced and capable organiser. State agë, previous expel 
ience, whether married, and give references. grounds 
keen on his lawns, clip æd hedges and pleasure 


u 
Butlers CT 


generally. -C. J. BIEGEL, Coombe Hill, 


Bucks. 


VV ANTED,SINGLE-HANDED CARD hue 
b ; e 

Good wages, bungalow provided. —Write, C. E., 27, Aes 
Court, S.W.7. 


February, 1927. 
oe ef pha cb tiated EE oo 
ARDENER, wages £2 18s. Od. per week. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1927. 


(700? SINGLE-HANDED GARDENER, 


arried, required for small well-kept garden 
in Wimbledon REX. Box 73, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER and ODDMAN wanted, oper 
G fenced in vegetables and flowers, SINGLE-HANDED 
in winter, help in summer; small cottage. —Apply, Lt.-Col. 
WEIMAN, West Haddon, Rugby. 


ARDENER wanted, experienved Inside 

and Out; must be keen and interested ; house 

provided. State, age. experience, wages, references, ete., 
—PARKER, Lapal House, Quinton, Birmingham, 


OOD practical MAN required, competent 
in all branches: 2 kept. State age and waves Tre- 
quired.—T. H. GARLICK, Ormonde Houre, Newbury 


a ss 


Write, stating full particulars, age, family, to HEAD 
Wycombe Park, Bucks, 


aaa 


WANTED, young man as SECOND of three 

kitchen garden and Pleasure grounda ; ho bothy ; 
duty alternate weeks 5/-. State age, Wages and experience. 
—A, eo: Eversley Gardens, Milnthorpe, West- 
moreland. 


a ee, 


FOREMAN wanted, married, good grower of 

. fruit, Carnations and lants genera ly ; wages offered 
42-, vegetables and comfortable cottage near gardenn, 
State age, number in family and full particulars as ta 
experience, with references to W. NEW, Bawdsey Manor 
Gardena, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 


et, 
a a 


WANTED, FOREMAN, must be good 


lant and fruit grower - Wager £2 weekly with 
bothy.. BEESON, Headley Park Gardens, Epsom. 


l all-round experience, including Grapes Peaches 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, elong, Carnations ee hot over 
40, Cottage and garden provided.-——Apply, Stating aye, 
wages required, with copies of references, to F., G. GAR- 
LICK, tackpole. Court, Pembroke, 


ANTED, experienced, married MAN, 
an kitchen garden, ure seythe, take duty : small 
HY ae, veg.. NO accommodation for children.--J AY ES, 

Ings tanding, Burton-on-Trent. 


a 


WANTED, KITCHEN GARDENER, take 
with | charge of hardy fmit; wages according to ability 
Dethy, {PY and vegetables. —LOASBY. Alfreton Park? 


See 


6 ‘L 5 ` a 
inie oes Teliable men having thorough knowledge of all 
of : . > Kood grower, 
(acy oe of Indoor fruits, and first-class dccoralce. 
Reply st »fardens. 20'- weekly to competent man. — 
Box 39) ating full details of experience, to W, P, B. 
* (49, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


a 


A] 
Q EDENER AND WIFE (no children) for 
(no glana) se n Herts, Mostly vegetables and = fruit 
alo do all hone oitry. Wife must be good plain cook. 
and holidays. gore for family of six, chiefly week-ends 
Ai Write, . a A a furniture required. Wages 
“0 Streets, 6 Gracechurch Street BC ge eS DLs 


ENE 
G NERAL GARDENER, no glass ; know- 


^ edge of : 
RMR acetylene lighting preferred — . 
ALL. & EDM ARDs, Land Aueuts, St Alhang PMs 


THR 


ee 


GARDENERS’ 


ANTED, young MAN to take charge 
AA Inside. with ood experience and references; 
330- per week, bothy, ete, SIMS, Markyate Cell, Dunstable 


eR 


ANTED, strong, active J OURNEYMAN i 
for kitchen garden and hardy fruit > also one for 
kitchen garden and assist pleasure Tonnds. Wages 33/— 
and 32 -; bothy. ete. MORPHETT, Chipstead Place 
Gardens, Sevenouks, 


a 


\ 7 ANTED, experienced JOURNEYMAN 

Inside. Vines. Peaches, Carnations, Chrvsanthe- 

minns. ete, ; Wages 35 —, hothy, ete., duty extra, Ntate 

yil particulars. W. T. SWIFT, Sand Hutton Gardens, 
OTK.. 


WANTED, JOURNEYMAN with some 

experience for plant depart., bothy. ete., found.-- 
Apply, sending references, to C. HA RRIS, Welbeck 
Warksop, Notts. i i 


e 


W ANTED, IMPROVER, Inside, wages 32/-, 

bothy. ete.: full particulars and copies of refs., 

i 1 C. WICKS, Mongewell Park Gardens, Wallingford, 
erks, 


E E 


ANTED, IMPROVER, Inside, age 18 to 

20; wages offered 28/- per Week, bothy, milk, 

Vegetables and attendance.—Apply, to W. NEW, Bawdsey 
Manor Gardens, Wocdbridge, Suffolk. ’ 


a ne ee 


ANTED, GARDENER. HANDYMAN, 
married, capable driving car occasionally or apti- 
tude to learn ; must have been private service; good refer- 
ences; age under 40; cottage, garden. — COLONEL 
PARSONS, Hinton Charterhouse, Bath. 


TRADE. 


ee 
ANAGER required by South of England 


firm of landscape gardeners, Exceptional oppor. 
ttuty tor keen business man, able to design, interview 
and estimate. —- Apply, giving tull partienlars ase to ave, 
experience and Salary required, to B. F. S.. Box 68, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


oo 


W ANTED, first-class Man, used to control 

labour, to act as FOREMAN for market Nursery 
specialising in Wholesale cut flower trade + 30 acres > Bulbs, 
herbaceous annuals; good cottage. State experience, 
wages, ete.—E. A. de MOUILPIED, Maytord, Woking 


OREMAN GROWER; 700 ft. run glass, 

Cues., Toms., Chryvsantha., bulbs : 2 acres herbaceous, 

Shrubs, Roses, cottage provided. —LAWSON, Florist, 
Lincoln, 


ened 


KE IN CHARGE HAND for Roses and Fruit 


--8COTT, Royal Nurseries, Merriott, Somerset. 


W 4NTED 2 young MEN with experience 

of Inside work, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Tomatoes, Ferns. State age, experience and wages,— 
RICHARDS, Willsbridge, Bristol, 


EED TRADE.—Wanted ASSISTANT, used 
à to counter trade and execution of orders.— Apply, 
Stating age, experience and salary required. to HEWITT 
& CO., LTD., 8, Worcester Street, Birmingham. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT wanted, good prospects 
e —-Apply by letter, with ful] Particulars, age, wager, 
references, ete. —BARR & SONS (Private), 11, 12 and 13, 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C,2, 


CHRONICLE. 


XH1. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and 6d. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this specified rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employces). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 1g. over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
tn the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, it is useful 
to look down the colimn and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
Air escape the memory may thus be brought 
to mind. 


them at the end : tf a box number is to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise. 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter, or request for insertion is required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper calssifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as ‘‘ Situations 
Wanted, Trade” can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but af an extra 
Td. 18 added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 
post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or tf received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week: but if fully paid, it will 
appear the following week, unless countermaruled 
an the meantime. 


Č 


PRIVATE. 


JAILIFF or STEWARD, farm, garden, 
private or commercial; age 50; life's peeo 
experience; no family ; highly recommended. Pay own 
removals.—A. W. G., Box 67, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


EAD GARDENER, experienced cultivation 

choice fruits. Howers, Vegetables, general manage- 

ment of garden : previously Lyme, Weston Parks. ete. ; 

recently  Ireland.- -MOOR E, Haylane Farm, Foston, 
Derby. i 


a. 


RS. LOGIE PIRIE, Tottingworth Park, 
Heathfield, Sussex, highly recommends her late 
HEAD GARDENER, Scotsman, experienced in all 
branches, used to large establishmentg, rained highest 
honours for fruit ; disengaged.—Apply, JAMES KIDD, 
hirkwick Cottage, Townsend Lane, Harpenden. 


_——a 


ARDENER (HEAD) seeks situation, where 

two or three are kept; lite experience Inside and 

Out : well recommended, married, 1 child.—LANE, 
Lymbrook Gardens, Mill Road, Marlow. 


HE Lady Battersea wishes to recommend 
T C. BRIARS, HEAD GARDENER to the late Hon, 
Mra. Eliot Yorke ; thoroughly capable and ccmpetent ; 
age 43.—C. BRIARS, Hamble. CHI, Netley, Hants. 


IRST-CLASS Scottish HEAD GARDENER 
Wishes situation where all branches of high-class 
gardening are carried on. Thoroughly up-to-date p age 4a, 
married, family 1. State wages and staff, Last situation 
6 years.—-S. J. B., Box 76, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C,2, 


Xiv. 


H AD GARDENER, 3 or more; life ex- 
perience all branches ; married, age 37 ; excellent 
references.—L., c/o Clarke, The Grove, Twyford, Berks, 


EAD GARDENER, where several are kept, 

desires change to similar position in home counties ; 

life experience all branches, capable organiser and manager ; 

four years present ; age 36, married, one child ; excellent 

references for ability and character.—P. H. J., Box 55, 
5, Tavistock Strect, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EAD GARDENER offers his services to 

any lady or gentleman who needs a reliable, pro- 
ficient and superior GARDENER, Master of his work in 
all branches; exceptional references, keen, enthusiastic, 
and determined to excel. Able to undertake new garden. 
Leaving through demolition of mansion. Please state 
wages and staff. Married. age 43.—R. W., Box 43, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


GF a HEAD, life experience, Vines, 

Peaches, Melons, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
stove and greenhouse plants, kitchen garden and pleasure 
grounds; age 51.—GARDENER, Box 53, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EAD GARDENER, where several are kept, 

life experience all branches, 2} years present place 

as Head, previousiy 11 years foreman at Hatfield House ; 

can be personally recommended by present and past em- 

ployers ; age 37; 1 child.—S T. FURNELL, Holly well 
Park, Wrothaim. Kent. 


ee — 


N energetic man, 30, married, abstainer, 

seeks position as HEAD of 3 or 4, or SECOND in 

good establishment, or LEAD Inside or Out; life ex- 

perience all branches ; R.H.S. qualifications ; good 

organiser; run motor-mower or light plant; highest 

credentials : disengaged when suited.— W. H. LAMPARD, 
9, Club Cottages. Passfield, Bordon, Hanta. 


EQUIRED, situation as HEAD GAR- 
ZX. DENER or good married FOREMAN’S post 
considered ; experience gained at Waddesdon, Rangemore, 
Petworth and Greenlands, etc.; well recommended ; 
age 30; disengaged. SANDHAM, Hudson Cottage, 
Barton, Preston, Lancs. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, practical 
life experience, 15 years head, good reference, 

married, age 40; present Surrey. State wages.—_-W. H.G., 

Box 85, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ADY COOTE, Breamore, Salisbury, can 

highly recommend R. ROBERTs, HEAD WORK- 

ING GARDENER, life experience gained in good estab- 

lishments, excellent references.—R. ROBERTS, Hays. 
Shaftesbury, Dorset. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
situation; life's experience, Inside and Out.-—J. 
PRICE, 43, Lowther Road, Preston, Sussex. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, with good 
all-ronnd experience, keen and energetic, seeks 

post. where 3 or 4 are kept, or would undertake new or 
neglected garden; age 42, married, no family, — J. 
RUSSELL, Kippington Grange Lodge, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


GENT recommends J. BULLIMORE as 

HEAD WORKING GARDENER : leaving through 

no fault ; experienced in all branches ; married.--Apply to 
J. BULLIMORE, Toddington, Cheltenham, Glos. 


commend her HEAD WORKING GARDENER. who 
has been 7 years in her employment ; north-countryman. 
He is thoroughly capable in all garden culture, Indoors and 
Out; married, two children.— Reply, J. DEWHURST, 
Quidinhand Gardens, Norwich. 


i Feo ALBEMARLE wishes to highly re- 


ENTLEMAN highly recommends his head 

Gardener as HEAD WORKING, where several 

are kept: most trustworthy and reliable ; lite experience. — 
Apply, FKF. DANIELS, Sparshott Manor, Winchester. 


ee 
MÈ; LAURENCE CURRIE highly recom- 


ands his late foreman at Coombe Warren, Kings- 
SGA Thane: as HEAD WORKING GARDENER ; 
lite experience in all branches: left through estate heing 
sold > married; age 42.-- J. WAREHAM, Chez-Nous, 
Elstead, Near Godalming, Surrey. 


= ne 


HF? GARDENER, WORKING, highly 
ad: leav fault; young.—S. E. G. 
recommended eet Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Box 70, 5, Tavistock Street, 


THE GARDENERS OHRONICLE, 


C W. GORDON, Esq., highly recommends 

e his gardener as HEAD WORKING GARDENER, 

life experienced, 7 years head ; keen, trustworthy, obliging, 

married, age 38; leaving own wish ; at liberty when suited. 

Wappy, BRAGGER,  Roveridge Park, Salisbury, 
ilts. 


M*3 OR Geoffrey Lubbock highly recommends 

W. TURNER as HEAD WORKING GARDENER 
where 2 or 3 are kept; life experience Inside and Out ; 
age 35, married when = suited.—Apply, TURNER, 13, 
Newtown, Heytesbury, Wilts. 


RS. FRANCIS ALLEN wishes to strongly 
reccommend A. GULVIN, her HEAD WORKING 
GARDENER at Cockley Cley Hall, Swaffham, Nortolk, 
fully competent all branches; most reliable and very 
trustworthy: eight) years present situation; age 40, 
married, no family; re-enzgagement owing fo death and 
estate sold. 


ARDENER. HEAD WORKING, seeks re- 

engagement ; life experience all branches, including 

rock and Water; 6 Years present > excellent references ; 

disengaged > married, 38.—MORRIS, 28, Linden Walk, 
Louth, Lines. 


HY? WORKING GARDENER seeks post, 


practical life experience, good establishments , 
12 years head : highest references; highly recommended ; 
no family, age 40, disengaged when suited.—GARDENER, 
Butcombe Court, Wrington, Scimerset. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 3 or more, 
T sexpert. good wanager. keen. energetic and enthusl- 


astie, excellent) refs.; age 48, married. E. P., 19, Stoke 


Road Slough, Bucks. 


LE HUDSON highly recommends F. 

BROWN as HEAD WORKING GARDENER, 
where two or three are kept ; life experience in all branches, 
Inside and Out ; highest references ; married when suited. 
—F. BROWN, Hill Hall Gardens, Epping, Essex. 


A C. GREIVE, gardener to Sir George Wills, 
e Bart.. will be pleased to recommend his Foreman 
A. ATTWOOD. as HEAD WORKING ; experience gained 
in first-class establishinents ; married, age 38.— A. ATT- 
WOOD, Burwalls Leigh Woods, Clifton, Bristol. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 


: several kept, or good Inside FOREMAN’S place ; 
lite experience in good establishments; all branches, 
excellent) references: age 42, single —-MARLOW, 12 
Church Street, Bletchley. i 


ARDENER FOREMAN, Inside, seeks situa- 
tion a HEAD WORKING; life experience all 
branches, 6b years present situation as foreman; ex- 
references ; married, 37, family 3.—JOSH, Pound Cottage 
Nutfield. Surrey. i 


XPERIENCED Foreman seeks situation as 

_ WORKING HEAD GARDENER; highest cre- 
dentials ; age 32, married ; capable all branches ; strongly 
recommended ; disengaged, no fault.—STEVENS,. Stone 
Bridge, Dorking, Surrey. i 


G ARDENER. HEAD WORKING or SINGLE- 


HANDED; lite experience all branches, Inside and 
Out; keen, energetic; married, age 33; excellent refs, ; 
free when suited.- MABBOTT, Sillwood Lodge, Weeke 
Winchester. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, with help, 
bean ue Paes age amaril 1 child, good reter- 
eR- C, . P.. Box 74, 5, Tavistock Stree OVe 
Garden, W.C.2. Dero metals Ont 


( \ ARDENER seeks situation as good SINGLE. 

HANDED, or with help: 12 years’ experience 
Inside sae lle mu when sujted; please state 
Wages with cottage.— CHENNELL, 20. Gre; i 
Witles. Surrev. a E ene 


1eme 


INGEE HANDED GARDENER seeks sit- 
uation | Bfe experienced in all branches: single 
age 35. ROSAM, Jubilee Cottage, Lower Green. eho 


— 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or with 
fy eee W. E. Hewitt wishes to recommend 
H. CLARKE as above; life experience: age 40.—-H 
CLARKE, Frogmill, Henley, Marlow, Bucks, f 


FEBRUARY 26, 1927. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other. 

wise; disengaged March 10; good references 

married, one child ; age 35.-—-GOSLING, Hallaton, Market 
Harborough. 


GC. ER, SINGLE-HANDED, or with 

help; well up ip all branches; married. no family - 
8 years present situation ; middle age ; excellent Tefen, 
T H. G., Box 83, 5, Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 

wise; disengaged March 4; good references: 

married, one child; age 38.— L. CALVER, Brauoston, 
Dear Rugby. 


ARDENER seeks re-engagement, good 
all-round experience, Inside and Out; 19 months 
present situation; 12 years previous place; age 33, 


married, one son age 12 years; excellent references, — 
A. JACOBS, 4, Moors Road, Dorking, Surrey. 


l ARDENER, age 24, married when suited. 

highly recommended ; glass, herbaceous, Vegetables. 
SINGLE-HANDED or SECOND.—STEEPLES, Newton 
Lodge, Shirenewton. Chepstow. 


ARDENER, SECOND or SINGLE- 

HANDED: age 25 10 years’ experience, Inside and 

Out: good references; married when suited.—-J. WOOP, 
33, Berwick Street, Victoria, London, S.W.1. 


SECOND. or SINGLE- 

HANDED, or with help; 10 years’ experience M 
all branches; good references; Married when smite. - 
MOORE. co Church Cottages, Morden, Mitcham, Surrey 


ARDENER, 


ECOND GARDENER requires sit as same 
or SINGLE-HANDED: age 30, married, l child: 
good references.—G, WALL, Arlington, Nr. Barnstaple. 


R. E. J. MAY, Childwick Bury Gardens. 

St. Albans, recommends E. SMITH as SECOND 

GARDENER, Instde or Inside and Ont : 12 years’ exper 

lence, 4 years here; age 27, married when suited. Pleas: 
state Wages. 


—_— 


ARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out : 

good references; 28, married. disengaged when 

suited. LEVETT, Harwood Hall Garage, Corbets Tey, 
Upminster, Essex. 


NECOND or FOREMAN Inside of six or 
K more, 12 years’ experience. age 28, single ; Landon 
district preferred. State particulars with bothy ; disen- 
gaged When suited.—CHAN DLER, Hollis, Boxmoor, Herts 


ARDENER, UNDER or SINGLE- 

HANDED, midlands; age 28, strong, active: 

11 years’ experience, Inside, Outside ; married, cottaze.— 
HAWKINS, Hathern, Loughborough. 


OREMAN, Inside, or SECOND: age ©% 
good knowledge of fruit and plants, excellent: reter 
ences; disengaged when suited: bothy preferred. F 
WADHAM, Warnham Court Gardens, Horsham, SUsseN. 


life exper- 
married. no 


FOREMAN or good SECOND ; 
; Hope 


jence in all branches; good grower; mor 
children : well recommended.—GU RNEY, “is 
Street. Lincoln. 


. KNS . 

OREMAN, life experience, Inside, Grapes, 
Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, Carnations, Chrys: 
themums, ete.: competent. trustworthy and well recom 
mended;  single.--H. J, GRIFFIN, CO Mrs. CON, 9% 


Sussex Place, Slough, Bueks. 
. Tanna 

W T. SMITH, Gardener to Sir Ernest 

e Wills. Bart., can with absolute confidence aie 
mend hia FOREMAN. H. SMITH, to any lady or Aer ly 
man requiring the services ot a keep, energetic and hish : 
skilled man: experienced gained in all tir talasa a i 
lishments, Inside and Out ; age 32. married when suite: E 
H. SMITH, Littlecote Gardens, Hungerford, Berks. 


ee ee a a a ee 
OREMAN. Inside, 12 years’ experience, 


gained in large establishments; age 28, goo hag 
24 years here. — A. BIRCHELEY, Wynyard Park Garden“ 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


ogy Te epee Se 
ELLWOOD, Swanmore Park Garden: 


e Hants., wishes to recommend his son, 36e ef i 
INSIDE FOREMAN ; excellent with fruits and pe 
generally; 3 years foreman with Mr. Briars, Ho 
Clitf, the seat of the late Hon. Mra. Eliot Yorke. Previou". 
at Swanmore and Waddesdon Manor. 
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Ne recommen’, Gardens, Wakin JOURN MAMAN » 27, seeks situation, pleasure ] “PROVER seeks situation, Inside; three 


in large establishments ; thoroughly experienced in fruit 
and plants, Carnations and Chrysanthemums : age 31.— 
Knoll View, Uplyme, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


se 


OREMAN, Inside or Inside and Out; age 
26; good references: married when suited.—TAN- 
TON, co Mrs. Morley, Ridge Vale, Farnham Common, 


_ Bucks. 


a, 


R. WM. HOLDEN, The Gardens, Woburn 

Place, Addlestone, Surrey, ca.. highly recommend 

WM. MUDGE. age 25. as married FOREMAN, pleasure 
grounds ; 3 years present, 


FOREMAN, Inside, age 25, 11 years’ exper- 

ience, gained in good establishments ; well recom- 
mended. Please state full particulars. —T. THORPE, 
The Gardens, Moulton Paddocks, Newmarket. 


R. S. T. F URNELL, Holywell Park, 

Wrotham, Kent. highly recommends W, BURNETT 

as P enaar ground FOREMAN ; age 25, married when 
suited. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURN EYMAN 

Outside, requires change of situation > age 27 vears : 

12 years’ experience; bothy. — P. G. C., Box a, 5 
Tavistock Street, Covent Gurden, W.C.2. 


[NPER GARDENER, age 24, seeks situa- 

l tion, Inside and Out; 9 years’ experience ; good 
references: — London district preferred.—W, SHARPE, 
7, Hadley Street, Kentish Town, N.W.1. 


| ITCHEN GARDEN LEAD, life experience 


in large gardens - good references : age 47, married, 
no family.—H, C, W., Box 72, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 
ee 
YOUNG MAN see situation, pleasure 
24; 9 


grounds, herbaceous borders or tennis courts ; age 
) years experience ; good references. Kindly state 
Wages with bothy, etce.—S, V, H., Box 80, 5, Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
r 


ARDENER, 22, single, experienced kitchen 
garden, pleasure grounds and motor-mower ; chauf- 


eur if required.—Write, FAIR 5 r 
Deptford. | € A ’ 0, Wellington Street 


(jf ROUNDsMaN, Head, or otherwise, thor- 

4; oughly experienced. including reconstruction of 
howling reens, tennis and croquet courte ; highest 
J onces al 40, married - liberty when suited, -— 
- GIBBENS Bloomsville, Napleton Road, Ramsgate 


See «tiie eas 


YOUNG MAN seeks situation as GROUNDS. 
MAN; ful experience of motor-mowers ; good 


Rae age 24.—Apply, G. SYKES, Exton, Oakham, 


YOUNG MAN desires situation, Inside and 

Out; age 28, single, good experience.— For re- 
i apply, HEAD GARDENER, Glyn Hall 
ardens, Talearnau, Merioneth, North Wales, ` 


HE Manager, St. John’s College Gardens, 
eY Cambridge, highly recommends G, COOPER 
lor kitchen and pleasure grounds ; age 20, 6 Years’ exper- 
ence.—Apply, 2, Primrose Street, Cambridge. 


for pleasure grounds or kitche 
harian Cas >n garden; 11 vearsa’ 
Xperience : knowledge mofor-mowers : home counties 
thy.- -HOMEW OOD, The Gardens, Croas 


R. W ROWE rec 
W. ommends E. CAMBER, 
S as FIRST JOURNEYMAN, Inside: 10 years’ 
“Mle, 4 veg present situation ; bothy : ‘home 


connties and interview 
is Qe ‘WwW preferred. —$ 8 C - Gar- 
elis, Westerham, Kent. 4 Squerreys Court Gar 


Me. pe E. TWINN recommends G. CROSS 
is Ti RST JOURNEYMAN, Inside, fruit and plants, 
Dorking Surrey aces —The Gardens, Polesden Lacey, 


AMM wishes to recommend 
: youn 
houses aun as FIRST J OURN EYMAN for fruit and Blane 
G. BUND] ‘ears present situation, 8 years previous, - 
“FING, Gardens, Cliveden, Taplow. i 


T 
J OURNEYMAN, age 23, seeks situation, 
dive motor. nd ce ene Out ; good Teferences; can 
Pinewood, Farnbere ugh. Hoag VOBS, The Gardens, 


work motor mower; ref.—s,., 46, AY 
Road, Beeston, Notts. SA 


JOURNEYMAN, 26, seeks situation, Inside 

and Out: 8 Years" experience, good references: 
can be well recommended : please State wages, —B,. H., 
12, Caple Harnlett, Lower Road, Chorley Wood, Watford. 


JOURNEYMAN, age 24, requireg situation, 

Inside and Out: 11 years’ kitchen, pleasure grounds, 
some Inside : bothy : Hertu., Middx.. Preferred.-- Reply, 
H. MITCH ELL, 4, Blays Lane, Engletield Green, Surrey, 


JOURNEYMAN » age 23, seeks situation, 
fruit and plant honsex: 8 years’ experience in good 

establis- ments ; Rood references : Kent preferred.-—Apply, 

A. MAY, Park Cottage, Betteshanger, Eastry, Kent. ` 


JOURNEYMAN, 10 years’ experience all 


branches; age 25: bothy: good refs.—-T. L. N., 
Box 69, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


JOURNEYMAN, age 23, seeks situation, 

Inside and Out > 8 years’ experience, good references. 
Please state wages.---C, CAREY, Hermit Lodge, Stock- 
bridge, Hants. 


JOURNEYMAN seeks change, age 23. 7 


years’ experience, 3 Years present situation, Inside : 
excellent references.—-ALUSWORTH. Poundon. Bicester. 


OURNEYMAN seeks sit., Inside, age 23, 

good refs., 8 vears' experience, disengaged ; Beds., 

Herts. preferred.-—SCOTT, 2, Broomhill Cottage, Nettes- 
well Cross, Harlow, Essex. 


JOURNEYMAN, age 22, requires situation, 
° Inside: yood experfence > excellent references, 
Please state Wages with bothy.—A. ELLINS, Penoyre 
Gardens, Brecon. 


JOURNEYMAN seeks situation, Inside or 
Inside and Out. in good establishment: 6 VeArg’ 
experience, good decorator ; 
gardener. --R. YOUNGER. 
Westmoreland. 


JOURNEYMAN seeks situation, Inside, age 
e 22, 6 years’ experience gained in good establishments : 
well recommended ; bothy — preferred. —K, POCOCK, 
Truggers, Chiddingstone, Edenbridge, Kent. 


recommended by present 
Levens Hal, Milnthorpe, 


JOURNEYMAN (Inside).—I can with con- 

fidence highly recommend H. COLLIER as Buch ; 
8 years’ good experience, age 22.— Apply. W. WALLIS, 
The Gardena, Pet wood, Woodhall Spa. Lines, 


JOURNEYMAN requires situation Inside 
e or Inside and Out ; age 21, 4 years’ experience gained 
in good establishments ; well recommended. Please 
state wages with bothy,-- Apply. G. RICKETT, Moor- 


house, Newark, Notts. ; 


ME: A. C. WICKS, Mongewell Park Gardens, 

Wallingford would be Pleased to recommend 
W. IRVIN as JOURNEYMAN, Inside ; age 21.- -Address 
as above. 


R. WARD (Head Gardener to the late 

Dowager Lady Wimborne) wishes to recommend 

F. ELMENS, age 18, as JOURNEYMAN, Inside or Inside 

and Out; 34> years’ experience.— Apply, F. ELMES 
Merley House Gardens, Wimborne, Dorset. 


tion under for man, in good establishinent ; 34 Veara’ 
reference, highly recommended.—W, NORTHMOR E, 
Blaxton Cottage, Tamerton Foliot. Crownhill, South Devon 


J CURNEYMAN, ‘Inside, age 18, seeks situa- 


OUNG MAN, age 22, seeks situation as 
ASSISTANT GARDENER.—Write, T. H. MOON, 
No, 2, Les Caches, St. Martins, Guernsey, C. I. 


OUNG MAN, 19. tall, strong, some gar- 
Y dening experience, seeks employment under head 
gardener or nurseryman. Croydon neighbourhood pre- 
ferred. Recommended by Sir Duncan Kerby, Walling- 
ford, Purley.—Address, Ñ, TIDY, 201, Godstone Road, 


Kenley, Surrey. 
SS eee, x 
OUNG MAN, 18, seeks situation, Inside,. 
34 years’ experience ; can be recommended ; bothy 
FARQUHARKSON, Council’ Cottages, Greet Road, Winch- 
combe, Glos, 


e 


COSTER, Ickworth Gardens, Bury St. 
e Edmunds, wishes to recommend R. W. SMITH as 
IMPROVER, Inside; six years here, Inside; age 20, 


years’ experience : bothy preferred.—F. EUL 
184, Evesham Road, Stratford-on-A von. 


ae E 


ANTED, posts as IMPROVERS for Boys 

aged 16-19 years, Trained for 2-3 years in this 

Horticultural] School. Good Inside and Outside exper- 

ience.—S, JOHN’S SCHOOL, Tittield, Towcester, 
Northants. 


[MPROVER, Inside, knowledge Atco motor- 


mower; experienced Inside and Out, accustomed to 
duty ; age 1 7, height 5ft. 8in. State wages with bothy 
—E, COLES, The Gardens, PeatlingHall, near Rugby | 


RASS MOWING.—will anyone give respect- 
able man chance ag HELPER ; town or country,— 
LANE, 65, London Road, Clapton, E.5, 


ee 


yo LADY GARDENERS (college-trained), 
10 years’ experience, seek post.—COMUS, Box 77, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


TAY GARDENER seeks re-engagement, 


all-round experience ; free early March.—B. H. L., 
Box 45, 5 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


a ee 


J APY GARDENER seeks post, preferably 
where two kept ; all-round training.. E, K., Box 8l, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Sa 


(CARPENTER, horticultural, single, seek 
J. H 


post. painting and glazing, estate or otherwise, — 

- n., 49, Grange Park Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey 
ANDYMAN-ELECTRICIAN requires sit- 
uation ; glazing, painting, rough carpentering, or 


assist. pleasure ground > Wife assist in house if required, — 
E. P. S., Box 71, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


TRADE. 
ae 
ADVERTISER for many years occupied 

important position with Messrs. K. Wallace and Co., 
Ltd., is desirous of re-engagement. Thorough knowledge 
of oftice organisation, correspondence, accountancy, 
purchases and sales; lifelong experience; one interest 


only, my finn’s. Excellent. reasons for vacating present 
position.—A, CONSTABLE, 17, Forest Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


Th 


A WELL-EDUCATED man seeks. position ag 
WORKING MAN AGER: thoroughly experienced 
Chrysanths., Torns., Cues., Sweet Peas ond general crops 
under glass ; with view to taking small financial interest. — 
. W. G., Box 78, 5, Tavistoek Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


n 


URSERY MAN AGER, with extensive know- 
ledge of trees and shrubs and rare hardy plants, 
desires responsible position with progressive firm ; thor- 
oughly experienced in conduet. of high-class retail business. 
ae S., Box 47, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2 


OREMAN and GROWER, used to London- 
Provincial requirements, all soft-wooded, bedding, 
decorative plants; cut bloom and hardy stuff, fruit, 
general routine, forcing, propagating, good references, — 
C. W., Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelmstord, 


ARDEN DESIGNER, lady, requires post ; 
G 2 years’ training Messrs. Milner, Son and White: 
wonld take part-time practical work ; fully (qualified. = 
M. J., Box 82, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


LORIST, MANAGERESS or HEAD, very 
F highly recommended by present employers (Bridge 
& Co.. Church End. Finchley), desires similar position, —- 
Address, FLORIST, 10, Kings Parade, Church End, 
Finchley, N.3. 


i a 


E-ENGAGEMENT as eee g 

"IRST HAND required by experience orist.— 

adai, ELOmSN Fitzalan House, resents Park Koad , 
Finchley, N.3. 


—s = 
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W. RICHARDSO & CO., L 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS r er aot pit Kow e rae Finke ASR 
HEATING ENGINEERS, 1 mS A PLANT FRAMES, | 
D ARLINGTON eee ' GREENHOUSE SHADING, 
Á ' ` ; = GARDEN ‘SEATS, Etc. 
LONDON OFFICE : i SS | iculars and prices on applicati 
re M 92. ria St..8.W.1. i | Particulars and prices application, 


» e : \ SE 
We invite enquiries for Conservatories, or B$; ; . | ne IF YOU REQUIRE A NEW BOILER, 


Growing Houses, fully equipped. teat : | 

Representatives sent to take particalars. al ` OR ANY. HEATING APPARATUS 

Best Vatue at Lowest Prices. OVERHAULING, WE ARE AT 
YOUR SERVICE. 


Catalogues, Pians & Estimates Free. 


FOWLER'S LAWN SAND |) KINNELL'S COKE =s 


AND FERTILIZER CRUSHER ee 


Strong Coke Pans 


JAM ES G RAY (cuersea, ii 


Horticultural Builder, 92 Victoria St., S.W.1 


The Originator of Lawn Sands 10/- extra 
Destroys all obnoxious weeds, and discolours the grass least | Crusher for Wall > oad 
of any. Produces a rich velvety green. 60 years’ ex- Ditto on Wr ughe Stand = 
perience in lawn culture. Ditto on Wrought Stan 
THE OLDEST AND STILL BY FAR THE BEST eee 

ON THE MARKET Large Crusher 
breaks | cwt. and 

[If required for destroying weeds only, a pinch in the Small Crusher 
centre of each weed will entirely clear your lawn. 42 Ibs. in 20 
In tins, 1/6, 3/- a 5/6; ji cwt. 8/-; $ cwt. 14/6; — ; 

1 cwt. 25/-; in strong airtight kegs. > ; A 

Of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen CHAS.P. KINNELL & CO UP ae ee oe —-_ ee free 
CORRY & Co., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, S.E. 1 65 654 Southwark St London S E] p E 

* . ` la . ° 


FOSTER Se PEARSON, LIMITED, 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Have been building Greenhouses from 1841 to 
1927, a record of 86 years of sound construction. 


ee Per rn oe ; GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 
: The ROBIN HOOD BOILER 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


Estimates on application Free, 


rit 


A mature 
firm that 


hemselves in the year century-old. Yet a hundred 
830. William the fourth years young. Up go their 
came to the English throne Glasshouses, each one scientif- 
and William Duncan Tucker cally designed and carefully 
founded the firm that bears his constructed. Repair as well 


Tits Williams’ distinguished essentially up-to-date. Nigh-a- 
| 


makes mature name to-day. as creative work absorbs their 
; energies. 

With the former Willi ; 

G l a S S h O u S e S ks si pene it | iam we In every oe though, thar 


maturity is reflected in t 
But the firm of William Duncan work they accomplish. ` Drop 
Tucker and Sons, Ltd., is them a line about your needs. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1927, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30/- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, March 5, 1927. 


- Cupressus torulosa. 


. Registered as a New r. 
(with Supplement) is 


Price 6d. 
POST MER 7d. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


A HEALTHY DIET| PRETTY ASTILBES|SUTTON’S GOLD 


For plante and vegetables, 
and for fruit trees, there is 
nothing like XL ALL Fertiliser 
as a general promoter of lusty 
health and vigorous growth. 
A sound, well balanced food. 
Of all nurserymen, seedsmen, 
and florists. 


XL ALL FERTILISER. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALD y ELL’S Ted Seeds.—Attractive new 
‘Atalogue now ready, and will be gladl t 
on application. Quality of seeds is the cee ‘best Oban 
able. Established since 1780. Please write now to 
CALDWELL & SONS, The Nurseries, Knutsford. 


DYE KEN JOHN PEED? 


For bounteous crops and wealth of bloom. 


PEEDS’ SEEDS — NEVER FAIL. 


Catalogue post free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’s smen 
whe West Norwood London 


reerymen 
Or eee & VEGETABLE SEEDS 
ec trains 
Also the best Scotch- and TEE Boca A i 


a a a ee 
BARR's HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines 

Rock Plants, A 5 E 
Dwarf Flag Irises, for pane i pantas n and. Tall and 


ARR'S LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 
; ontbretias, An , 
rii Ranunculus, dias, &c., for Spring 
bari : Catalogues on application. 

SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


O King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
NEY, GERY SANTHEMUMS eo 1027 

, ogue o ieties. 
Pela aalitiee : p Dahilss Pelargontums (Show), Zonai 
The Nurseries, Peterborough. ° ` COLE -E BON, 


me a a a 
EED POTATOES CLASS I 

ES, (SCOTCH).— 

N pial qoaa, Sim's Earl Victory (for frame An AEN 

King, and all stand varieties.—N ey n: 


List for 1927 free o midi 
6, Waterloo Stret. G gr gauest. D. G. PURDIE, 


aterloo Street, Glasgow, 0.20 
ANDERS, ORCHI 
S RCHID GROWERS, 


b 


Of these graceful, hardy, July- 
Aug., Spiræa-like, flowering 
plants, xood for moist places, 
we have an excellent collection. 
Just as we have of our beautiful 
* NORTHERN ” Strain of 
Lupins, the finest of the 
Michaelmas Daisies Del- 
A aa er - flowering, 

oxes gorgeous 
Oriental Poppies, Bearded Iris, 
and all the rest of the Hardy 
Garden Flowers. Ask for our 
Catalogue. Dahlias included 
in it. A pleasure to send it. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


ELWAY’S LOVELY PAEONIES MAY 
still be planted. 
(Collections at 30/- per dozen upwards). 


A KELWAY COLOUR BORDER 
(Send area, etc., and we will quote). 

Now I8 THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


Catalogue of the finest extant collection free 
on request from the Premier Gladiolus 


Specialists. 

Now IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY’S PYRETHRUMS 
(Coloured Marguerites) 
for planting in March—the best time for 
planting. (Collections at 18/. per dozen 
upw ; 

KELWAY & SON, 

The Royal Nurseries, 


BRITISH GOODS. BRITISH FIRM. 


IVERS’ ASPARAGUS. Strong roots, one-, 
two- and three-year old. Fruit trees, Roses, 
Vines and Orchard House trees of first class quality. A large 
stock always on view. Inspection invited. Price list 
post fre. -THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD., The Nur- 
series, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


l D a 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 
pages, 229 illustrations ; free to all readers. Please 
mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing.—DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


ATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, 
free, on application. Dept. A.), B. H. BATH, LTD., 

e Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 

Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, etc. 


OFT ARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 
contains over 600 illustrations from pho phs 
and much useful information in plain talk on atural 
Gardening, Autumn Colours and Winter Berries, Spring 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Plants for Rock, Dell, Glen, 

Bog and Water Garden, Shrubberies, Pe olas, 
places under Trees, etc. Copies may be 
Paid. Gma Town and 


MEDAL CYCLAMEN 


For five years in succession 
(1923-4-5-6-7) the Gold Medal 
of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has been awarded to 
Sutton’s Cyclamen. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


HARDY PHLOXES 


N all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden; Catalogue 

free on application. —C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns” post 
fre.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower Scotch Seed Pota Gladiolus, 

Lillums and Spring Planting Bulbs. 
WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants, including 
all the best in Lupina. 
WATERERS ld Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc. 
WATERERS Roses and Fruit Trees, including all those 
varieties really worth growing. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford, Berks. 


The 


| Parse SEEDS.—New Catalogue t 
free on application, containing novelties for 1927. 
New Peas: Bedford Champion, 4 ft., early ; P 86, 
1 ft., early. —_-LAXTON BROTHERS, Seedsmen, Bedford. 


AMELLIAS. — A collection of the finest 

varieties, prices from 10/6 to 63/-. Choice shrubs 

in at variety. Catalogues free.—ROBERT VEITCH 
& SON, Exeter. 


ASPARAGUS. 


OW IS THE TIME to plant. Strong, 
3-year-old plants, 15/- 100 ; 2-year-old, 10/- 100. 
—LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurseries, Bedford. 


ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 

to read our new Illustrated Garden Seed Guide 

and Catalogue for 1927. It contains useful Cultural Hints 

and a list of all the best Flower and Vegetable Seeda and 

Seed Potatoes. A copy will be sent Gratis and post free 

upon application. Please mention this paper.—FIDLER 

& SONS, Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading. Estab- 
lished 1856. 


NEY AND RARE LILIUM SEEDS.— 
Novelties in Sweet Peas, Antirrhinums Alpines and 
Vegetables. Catalogue „pt tree.—B. V. BOGER, 
Seedsman, Pickering, ¥ 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, MARCH 9th. 


TRADE SALE OF 


CASES OF JAPANESE LILIES, 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN FLOWERING BULBS, 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, ENGLISH AND DUTOH 
ROSES, 

AZALKEAS, PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS, 
ASPIDISTRAS, etec., from Belgium. 


JM Bess: PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sel] the above at 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


On Wednesday, March Sth. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF ORCHIDS 


By Order of the Execntors of the late 


Mr. A. J. Hollington. 
JM SSeRS: PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


have reccived Instructions to sell by Auction 


the well-known collection of Orchids formed and cultivated 
for many years by the late Mr. A. J. Hollington. The 
Collection is a large and important one, comprising nearly 
10,000 PLANTS, the more important items being the 
Cypripediums and Cattleyas, of which large quantities 
were grown for cut flower, in addition to the choicer var- 
ieties. Cattleya species are particularly well represented 
and there are quantities of attractive Cymbidium, Cypri- 
pedium and Cattleya seedlings. 


The sale will take place at 
THE GARDENS, CLOCK HOUSE, 
FORTY HILL, ENFIELD, 


On Monday, March 21st, 1927, 


and two following days. 


Catalogues from the Auctioneers, Messra. PROTHEROE & 
MORRIS, 67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2. À 


SALE OF ORCHIDS 
at “ HEATHERWOOD,” PUTNEY HEATH. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


have received instructions to sell by Auction the Collection 
of Orchids formed by the late Mr. G. P. Walker. Though 
not a large one, this Collection is of great interest, com- 
prising many fine modern varieties, all plants of inferior 
type having been excluded. The Cymbidiums are excep- 
tionally fine, and there are also many choice Cattleyas, 
etc., and popular Cypripediums. 


The Sale will be held upon the premises: 
« HEATHERWOOD,” PUTNEY HEATH, S.W. 


On Thursday, March 10th, 1927. 


Catalogues of the Auctioneers, 67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C,2. 


a 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


URSERYMAN’S and Florist’s, near Bir- 
mingham, comprising 2 acres, with 2 excellent glass- 
rouses (150ft. by 80ft. and 40ft. by 12ft.) in splendid 
condition. Doing Retail trade. Rent £32, on Lease. 
Price, £350, includes new glasshorse, stock, etc., complete. 
Apply, AUBREY & CO., 96, Newgate Street, London, 


E.C.1. 


RKET GARDEN, near Bognor, 44} actes, 
M well planted with fruit and vegetables; House, 
5 roots, bath, Rent £30, Ingoing, for fruit trees, crops, 
ete., £800.—Apply, AUBREY & CO., above. 


re 
UBREY & CO. have numerous others to 
A offer, and invite applicants to state their require- 


ments. Those desirous of selling would do well to consult 


us. 


( ; OODWILL of small Nursery Business of ori8- 

inal character, with possibilities, in S. Devon. 
prietor going abroad. Stock at valuation. House and 
12 acres available, if desired.—Full particulars from 
G. N., Box 66, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2, 


= 


BUSINESS CARD. 


ROTHEROE & MORRIS, Horticultural 


Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at 
Leytonstone, E. Monthly orticultural Register had on 
application. 


FINANCIAL. 


APITAL furnished for new or established 
enterprises of merit, through the sale, in the United 
States, of debentures, shares or other kinds of securities. 
Issues of from £15,000 up particularly favoured. Excelent 
opportunities exist now for wide distribution of meritorious 
securities to American investors. Give full particulars 
of your requirements, also any other data in first letter.— 
Address, GATELY, TOWNSEND & CO., 80, Wall Street, 
New York, U.S.A. 


NOTICE. 


NOTICE. 
WATER GARDENS, 


HE quick growth and increase of many 

waterside plants, semi-aquatic and otherwise, 

is well known to the cultivator. The coming month 
is the best time for dividing and replanting. 

We shall be glad to hear from owners of surplus stock, 
such as Spiraea Aruncus, Eupatorium, Primula, Eulalia, 
Rodgersia, Typha, Juncus, Butomus, Saxifraga, Rheum, 
etc., etc. Correspondence invited.—R. WALLACE & 
CO., LTD., The Old Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing tn the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 88. 
per inch, or 10s, facing editorial matter. 


— 


Poni Phoenix Canariensis, Chamerops 
Excelsa, Kentia Forsteriana, Cocos Flexuosa, and 
Phoenix Roebelinii. New Price List now out. Also a 
quantity of Dracaenas, Indivisa, Veitchii, and Bruantl, 
to offer in all sizes. Fine lot of stuff.—For price list, 
apply, ROBERT GREEN (1921), LTD., 28, Crawford 
Street, London, W.1. 


| aa ! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 

Crotons, Dracaenas, Gloxinias, Hydrangeas, 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies. Ferns and How to Grow Them, 
by J. E. SMITH, 3/6 post free.—SMITH, London Fern 
Nurseries, London. S.W.9. 


30/- 100, variety, wanted 1,000 
Asplidistras for dividing. Catalogue free.— 


LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
100,000 
SMITH, Fernery, London, S.W.9, 


HINESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 

drons, on their own roots. Rare shrubs, Alpines. 

Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilies. Write for Catalogue. 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 
kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large 
stocks ; catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


OW IS THE TIME to repair and make your 
Hedges.—Privet ovalifolium, evergreens, broad- 
leaved Privet, 1-2 ft., 4/- per dozen, 18/- per 100 ; 2to 3 ft. 
6/- per dozen, 25/- per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 
ao per 100.—H, PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


Marca 56, 1927. 


— eee 
——___ 


prer ovalifolium, fine bushy plants 
Be e Bs Bp J00 j 28 tes 12 00 Sat, Too 

= = - Box edging, 4/- 100.—C, LEE 
& SONS Nureerymen, Wisbech. PORE pE 


HLOX decussata, Commander-in-Chief, Co- 
quelicot Dr. Charcot, Elisabeth Campbell, Jules 
Sandeau, Mia Ruys, Mrs. Milly van Hoboken, Riverton 
Jewel, Rijnstroom, Selma, Fhor, Wm. Ramsay. First- 
class stuff, guaranteed true to name, 6/- doz., 40/- 100,— 
C. BOEKEE & SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech. 


a aa 

ALANTHES, W. Murray, 3 doz.; Veitchii, 

3 doz. ; bulbs for sale 25/- doz.—SNELGROVE, 
Roundway Park Gardens, Devizes, Wilts. 


W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Bulbs 
e Kare Alpines, many new to cultivation. List 
ready.—J. BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


ARDY Yorkshire Grown Rock Plants.— 
Aubrietias: Choice Mixed Hybrids, strong. 1 year 
transplanted, 12 for 3/6, 100 for 20/-. Collections of 
named varieties, ex. pots, 6/6 per doz., 40/- per 100, 
Geum: 1 year transplanted : Mrs. Bradshaw, 3/6 per doz., 
25/- per 100; Lady Stratheden, 4/- per doz., 30/- per 100. 
Carriage Paid for Cash.—J. SLATER, F.R.H.S., Nur- 
seryman, Ilkley. 


Ran Primula and Alpine Seeds.—2,000 
varicties; Lists free.— Rev. F. J. ANDERSON 
Glen Hall. Leicester. 


‘Cavers Catalogue of ChoiceSeeds, post free 

Showing the new Coltness Dahlia, Jean Orr Ewing.— 
Dept. L., TILLIE, WHYTE & BENVIE, 12, Melbourne 
Place, Edinburgh. 


ILIUMS Auratum, Auratum Hatypiy on; 
speciosum rubrum, roseum album, elpomene, 
Henryii, longiforum giganteum, tigrinum Fortuneii, 
Kraneri, Rubellum, etc., ete., splendid bulbs, now ready. 
Also Begonias, Gloxinias, Lily-of-the-Valley, Spiraeas, 
Amaryllis. Write for Lists ; Lowest Prices for Quality.— 
MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, N.W.3. 


| auc enc heath Geert 2U Selected 3-yr. 
Berlin Crowns, as supplied for the last 30 years 
with satisfaction, 12/6 100; 250 for 30/-; 500 for 55/-; 
carriage paid.—MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley 
Road, N.W.8. 


LADIOLUS Brenchleyensis Brilliant scarlet, 


first size flowering bulbs, 7/- 100, 55/- 1000, 
carriage paid.—_W. AYLWARD, Great Hermitage, Higham, 
Rochester. 


OSES, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Climb- 

ing and Herbaceous Plants. Catalogue free.— 

ance STREET, Surrey Rose Nurseries, West Chobham, 
oking. 


wee OFFERS ?—40 Fruiting Cherries 
and 11 Figs, in 10-, 11- and 12-inch pots.—F. W. 
FITCH, The Gardens, Balls Park, Hertford, Herts. 


ee ea es ee Lee on 
M24kE YOUR OWN Asparagus and Seakale 

Beds.— Asparagus Connover'’s Colossal, extra 
strong crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
15/- per 100, 3/- per dozen; Extra Selected, one year old, 
10/- per 100, 2/- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20/~ 
por 100. Seakale, magniticent strong roots, 2/6 per dozen, 
17/- per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech. 
Cambs. 


QEED POTATOES, Scotch and English grown. 
Certified stocks. We can now give delivery from 
stock of all the leading varieties, Immunes aD a 
Immunes, such a8 May Queen, Arran Rose, Duke of Yor ri 
Midlothian Early, Sharpe’s Express, Epicure, Great Scot, 
Eclipse, British Queen, Arran Comrade, All 

King Edward, Field Marshal, Arran Chief, Red ee 
Rhoderic Dhu, Kerr’s Pink, Up-to-Date, Majestic, Tinw ro 
Perfection, Golden Wonder, Arran Victory, ote., fros 
Send for full detailed list of these and other yaa uate 
on request.—CROSS & CO., Elm Road House, Wisbech. 


E 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of over 
description. Cataloue G.C. 156; Iron _ Fencin sess 
Tree Guards, Catalogue G.C. 65; Wood an k 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, Catalogi 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.C. 70. Ask 4 
separate lists. BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ARDSLEY’S Barrows are sent carriage paid 
your nearest station. Garden “ The Caven inh 
29/6: se The Frinton,” 47/6; No. 196, Navvy, jô. 
Ironcrete Garden Rollers, weight 2 cwt., 16 in., 4l- 
BARDSLEYS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept. G.C.). 
wono 670, 


lil. 


anoe 6 1927. THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. the 
LASS.—Best 2los, Horticultural „Glas, DICENTRA 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


famous Farnham Red Gravel arious si foot. Reduced 
ET E a o vů wn pite, on on rail, Farnham | price ; ; “list free. — Hee GL , Dept. G.C.), 4, Mason (Dielytra). 
Station, a B/S per lon. —B. BIDE & SONS, LTD., Farnham, | Street, Manchester. Mention paper (Bleeding Heart or Lyre Flower.) 


D. Spectabilis is a magnificent plant for Ea 
TAREE SP Span Roof Glasshouses, 40’ by 11’, by | Garden, Greenhouse or Conservatory, rosy pink 


Surrey. 


ETTERING LOAM, signer colour and fibre Boulton $ Paul. One do., 36’ by 12’, and 4 Ra Spans flowers, elegant foliage requires very 
bags, „carriage forward. 30 1¢ Macken ; : : rces easi 
K at sem LOAM OT OY. Horsemarket, Kettering. apparatus X itoka oE palen Tipee, Ginas, etc. — | attention in the open and it fo ily. 
C. A. CHRISTIANSEN, Southall, W Height 2 feet. a a6 
t t ts, 
LOAM in England; new, Surrey DTE Ai cage DE 
ttin fib 99 ® 99 
iat Mud, Taom, band of Beat, af- saan ; B. Sag, 616; | QOINCH Atco, Motor Mower jporoughly 100 om 28 
Super, 9/-.-HERBERT SHEA, Soll Expert, Romford. | A 9 10. OF near Offer. Apply WH. ies NER, | Delivered Carriage Paid for C.W.O. or references. 
—— | The Lodge Gardens, Farnham Royal, Bucks. No charges for packing. 
EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 
Nursery-work, 5|- bag, 25/- ton, in tracks on rail.— —| P. de JAGER & SONS, 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. OMPLETE set of 8 volumes Nicholson's The Nurseries, HEILOO (Holland). 


Dictionary of Geren: ; excellent condition: 
First reasonable offer accepted.—J. MOORE, Eastaide, 
Barnstaple Street, Bideford. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf,weathered Lime- 
stone Rocke jai Red Shale for tennis courta, 
ths, etc., ete.—K W, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 


y. 


SEED POTATOES 


ALL SCOTCH GROWN. 
Certified Stocks: 


RIONE PAVING.—Crazy and rectangular 
York Garden Paving, Coping, Steps, etc. 
Grit and other Bocks for Flat 
Drone ipaa for “ ie s" oni Nottingham 


r small quantities paid to 
ay mina ttingham. 


gate, No May Queen. Dargi! Early. All at 
ia, Ete HE Be 
ar et. une 4 , 3/6, 
EWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, | Dary Mark Arran Comrade, b6 m oe. 
factories, farms, etc. ; ate, ; no emptying of cesspools; no | 8 ’s Express. Sir John Llewellyn. 112 tb, 12/-. 
solids; no opon filter beds everyting underground’ and | Great Scot. Epican. LISTS FREE 
automatic : poneer teriiliser © tainable.— British Queen. Ally. All F.O.R., 
BEATTIE, 9, Grosvenor ET Westminster. Abundance. King George. Despatched 
Field Marshal. King Edward. same day for 
Kan Pink: Fed Ene Bena foe ne af 
err’s k eric u. end for o 
OAL, AT, Coke and Sic ainlao i “eruka to on Majestic, a Up- to-da te. 50 other variet- CH RYSANTH EMU MS 
m en Wonder. w erfection. ies. Send for my 64 Catalogue of 600 varieties, also Novelty 
eter), 22 Factor. Golden Marvel. List eauising all the best and newest varieties in spanie, 


Anthracite 30/-, pit 
Buckle Furnace Co! 
59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


Single, and Early Flowering, Yellow Majestic in 


CROSS & CO. | DAHLIA POT TUBERS, Carnadans 


_ Zonal Pelargoniums at 7/- doz. 
_ POTATO GROWERS- _ PALO CUR ee 


Elm Road House, Wisbech./| H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, Birmingham. 


SemAnthraci it; 
ke, 27/-. -BUCKLE COLLIERY ġo. 


Te et Garden Netting for fruit and seed 
protection. Also tennis and all kinds, stron ngest 
t and best. List fre.—THE STRAWBERRY 
G CO., Offices, 5, Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 
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| RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE 


By F. KINGDON WARD. 


PRICE - 3s. 9d. - POST FREE. 


i ls fascinating work, published in 1926, has already proved exceedingly 
popular, and is rapidly commending itself to the gardening public, 
many of whose members are finding how much easier is the cultiva- 
tion of these delightful flowering shrubs than they had imagined. 
There are very few gardens where they will not grow and flourish 
with ordinary, common-sense treatment, and their glorious blossoms 
are a perpetual feast to the eye. Capt. Kingdon Ward writes with 
authority, for he knows his subject at first hand, having had seven 
or eight years’ experience of travelling in China and Tibet, where 

he discovered a number of new Rhododendron species. 


ING ANON ANE GN j AAS DS ING AE 2107F UOS DAX EZY PAY) X PAY) JAY EX YAI, 


Send for a copy to-day, to: 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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TO Sees a ee me ee a L a L OO 


Organic} Fertiliser ® 
For all Plant Life 


Prices, Carriage Paid: 
7 Ib. Bags 3/6 14 Ib. Bags 5/6 
28 Ib. Bags 9/- 561b. Bags 15/- 
112 Ibs. 27/- each 
Write to-day for Descriptive Pamphlet 
of this Perfect Plant Food to 

J. C. WHITNEY & CO. 

Dept. G.G., Eldon Street House 
2/3 Eldon Street, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams — 


Whitneymer, Ave., London 


Telephone— 
London Wall 1118 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 


24/- per cwt.; £23 per ton. 
SCOTT’S LAWN MANURE (use 1 1b. to every 
4 Square yards), 15/- percwt.; £10 ton 


SCOTT'S VINE AND PLANT MANURE 
24/- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid) 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE 
Non-caustic. 


ALSO 


LETHORION 


Nicotine Cone 


FUMIGATOR 


Certain destruction to all pests in glasshouses 


No.1 .. For 1,000 cubic feet ... 10d. 
No2 .. ” 1,500 5, 99 owe 1/3 
No.3 e » 2,000 4 s» ooe 1/9 


Sold by ali Nurserymen and Seedsmen E saa eet AES 
CORRY & Co. Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.E. 


Ukor didik! 
\\\ h I just burnt them on the gousi Sy! 


and they thoroughly fumigated 
my plants, The judge wanted 
the name of the stuff that kept 
145 my flowers so insect-free, I 
told him “Darlington’s 
AUTO~-SHREDS,” At all 
seedsmen. They rost—No. 1 
(To fumigat 10,000 cubic ft.) 
For tender or ordinary plants, 
6/» No sapoe ty Ord. 

lants, 4/@ No.3 (1, f.) Ord- 
eos tender plants 1/- No.4(2,500 § 
c.f.) ditto, 1/8 Any difficulty in 


ining write to 
eA DARLIAGTOR & SONS, LTD. S 
HAGKREY, LONDON, A 
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KNAP HILL NURSERY 


WOKING, SURREY 


(Late Anthony Waterer) 
The Executors of the late 


HOSEA WATERER 


have pleasure in offering 


HARDY 


RHODODENDRONS 


for general purposes. 

Without doubt the finest stock in the trade. 
Named varieties, 2 to 6 and 8 ft. 
AZALEAS in great variety, 2 to 5 ft. 
HARDY HEATHS, in variety 

GOLDEN YEWS 
A ificent Stock in all shapes and 
sizes from 2 to 10 ft. 
PRIVET, common and oval-leaved. 
QUICK and HORNBEAM, for Hedges, 


STANDARD TREES 
in great variety, consisting of 
LIMES, NORWAY MAPLES, ELMS, Etc. Ete. 


EVERGREEN & DECIDUOUS SHRUBS, viz. 


Box, green and variegated, 3 to 8 ft. 
Hollies, Common, 5 to 8 ft. 
» Variegated and green 
varieties, 2 to 6 ft. 
Thuiopsis borealis, 10 to 12 ft. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, 12 to 14 ft. 
Cedrus atlantica glauca,very fine, 14 to 16 f$. 
Osmanthus, Phillyroeas, Spiroeas, 
Lilacs, Viburnumas. 
and a good general nursery stock. 
Catalogues ready. 
Inspection invited when it will be found 
well worth a visit. 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


Se ee 
- Se 9A 


Price 42/- net (plus postage 1/-) 


eee arane 
- wee oe ee eee LLL LOLOL LS OS a a 


Colour in the garden! After the dark, 
dull winter, we all cry out for this. 
In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 
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WONDER" 


in aa tet A practical machine that will 
Soo ~~ clip any variety and shape 
soe Of hedge five to ten times as 
“mee fast as the hand shears. It 

will do better work and make 
finer hedges with much leas 
effort. Ten feet high hedges 
may be clip right from 
the ground. Easily adjusted 
: for top-cutting. - 
Strong, durable, efficient—a perfectly made and| 
finished labour-savying machine that saves you 
money every time it trims a hedge. 


The “LITTLE WONDER” Hedge Clipper has 
been used at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens at Wisley since 1924, and holds 


THE AWARD OF MERIT BY THE RHS. 
Used in the Royal Zoological Society's Gardens 
and many large estates throughout the country. 
Demonstrations arranged. (Free of duty for Ireland) 
Send for illustrated booklet with prices from 


JOH. HANSEN 


Astor House, 91, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


Or ask your dealer, 


CARNATIONS & ALLWOODII 
i A N in your Garden or 
2, Greenhouse 


Mae The undermentioned 
Carriage Paid Collections 
are special value : 


6 Border Carnations, distinct 8/6 
6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 
6 Allwoodii (half Pink— 

half Carnation) do. 5/6 


ORDER ONE OF THESE COL- 
LECTIONS TO-DAY, or write for 
beautifully il'ustrated and descriptive 
Catalogue of all Carnations also cul- 


tural guide post free 
The leading 
Carnation — 
Specialists in 
the World 
OSE 


Dept. 2, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flour Pots in the World. 


oo 


ø 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 
No Waiting! 

Ah Orders executed 


the same day as 
received. 


ize 
wi state quantity of each fas 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, Or writ 
for Illustrated Price st. n: LTD. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, 
Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


SELES o Pets NAAT] Far 
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IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 


AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 
they 


VA Vs ures nO eon Pe rt, Fan et OF FT A VAIA V egf 
$ > r IA AA _ 


behind your advertisements, 
will pay, and pay handsomely, what- 
ever the initial outlay may be. 


Spring Plantin 
ensures Success 


AUSTRIAN PINES 2to3ft. ... 20/- doz 
DOUGLAS FIR ... 3to4ft.... 15/- doz 
SCOTS FIR _... 2 to 2} ft. ... 15/- doz 


Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


per. “TIDMARSH & Ee s NS 
#¥000 CAAT A A DS ron GREENHOUSES 


PATENT N° 226110 
The Ring is endless and cannot possibly pull out being cut from solid metal,and is therefore notonly 
unbreakable, buf gives lateral rigidity and makes our Blinds unique 
SUMMER: WILL KEEP OFF THE SUN. WINTER: WILL CONSERVE HEAT TO ASUPRISING DEGREE 


full Particulars fon TRANSENNA WORKS, Laycock Sr.LONDON N.I. 
VITEN sats mat Ar AN r KAN T AYA ATAN sa AY ST ata atts» a 
VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 

fo r TIONS, ROSES, MELONS, 


a 
I a oY TAANS AN 


ES TIT 


Vid 


Is 
Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees, Gc., &e. 

Post free on request. 


TURF LOAM CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 
Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—— NURSERIES LIMITED —— 
Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 


| ALPINA NURSERY 


(S. W. A. Eschauzier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 
Special culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 


) The Pots that Drain 
PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd. 


Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr. Menchester. 


FOR SALE. 


BROOMS—DAISY HILL HYBRIDS 
Soling fom the bet named kindi, taneplanted DAHLIA CORRY FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 
nice bushy plants, rooted, fine for naturalizing. Splendid double pink Dahlia. GOLD MEDAL. GHENT 1923. ` 


4/6 dozen, 30/- 100. ee eS een tase 
T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY. | ^: P- van KESTEREN & SONS Price List on demand. 
ENS IE I a NE EE R EEEE Bulb Growers LISSE, , HOLLAND. 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6; and in 


BRANDED and SEALED BAGS-—7 lbs. 3/0; 14 Ibs. 


8/-; 28lbs. 10/-; 56 lbs. 18/-; 112 lbs. 32/-. Or direct 
from the Works, Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom 
for Cash with Order (except TINS). 
uin d Seal bears the 
S The Gardeners best friend Every Genuine Tin, Bag an 


CLAY & SON, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


Manure Manufacturers and Bone Geichare: 


THE PAT TISSON ’ HORSE (LAWN) BOOTS 


Pattissons’ New Graduator Distributor g” nA n E a a SAREL’S PATENT 


MAKES THE GARDEN GAY 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Improved 1924 Pattern. Patent lied fo 
ee bush Ga GOLI POL E e a SPIKED ROLLE R. 


Mado In 8 aises i wares eee 1} bushels 
oie t » , OVER 10,000 SETS USED IN THE U.K. 

Quick aPlest ONM. HILLYARD, j 
most Effectiv R.N., The All - 
To e d Lawn Tennis 
sete cae, Namen 
y Powder Roller is invaluable 
waste Great ———— for aerating the 
time ground. Itsaves an 
DA da Fig. 1, for Shod Horses. Fig. 2, Welted Boot. | enormous amountof 
Hius ee HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. labour and is most 
aie could į Dene o 
pieiet The ci haye = As good as anything that ea” hoali be 
monials from Mr. Wm. Hardy (Gardener to Lt.-Col, Hon. W- At Sia a el 
makere:— . u : “The boots supp yeurs ago are v9 

still in use and have always been satisfactory.” | Mle implement. 


u. PATTISSON & CO., STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 
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KA Ge, continue to make great strides in popularity. The z 

Z 2 beautiful clear and varied colours of the flowers and the majestic 

a 23 stems make them indispensable for all kinds of decorative work. 4 

f. f GOLDEN WEST.—Orange-red, overlaid with gold per doz. 3/6 3 

y 34 L'IMMACULE.—Pure white flowers of large size, 3 

7 43 well shaped spike ..  . » 3- ea 

g 32 PINK PERFECTION.—Salmon- -pink with carmine E 

; Es blotch. . - » 3/- 3 

: £4 ian 

: %4 RED EMPEROR _—Extra jarge deco scarlet flowers, a % 

p. K d 6 $4. 1 

$: = flamed maroon, good spike 2 » 2 AE 
% $ YELLOWHAMMER.—Deep buff-yellow .. —. » 3l- $ 4 
Bt: ‘ye o 
re 3 Special Collections of Sutton’s Gold Medal Gladioli A : 
A # 36 Bulbs in 12 showy varieties, our selection, 5/6 SAR 

3 Sh 50 e » IO choice »”» ” ” 8/6 wy 4 
E 100 „p «= yg IO , n ii 5 17/- A š 

4 Descriptive lists of the best varieties for planting now on application 7%. 

y E en? ZAR 
= '# SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 3% 5 
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CLIBRANS’ CYCLAMEN= 


Br Aamo THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
i UNEQUALLED FOR: 
Ea Purity, Brilliance and Richness of Colour 
z Size and substance of the flowers 
Vigour of growth and freedom of bloom 


Earliness and continuance of flower 
Upright stems and handsome foliage. 


‘soacsese 


suaccdasaese: 


Scdcccdacaces: 


slecccccaceueee 


We offer strong, healthy, vigorous young plants with three and 
four leaves, splendidly rooted, from boxes, ready for potting. i 


CRIMSON + PINK :: SALMON 
WHITE 3 : WHITE, ROSE BASE 


In separate colours ... a ... 4/- doz. ... 30/- 100 
Mixed colours... --- «we 3/6, -~ 26/- » 
SCARLET... 0. eee eee fe gy eee 37/6 w 
PaPILio (mixed) ae id | n 30/- » 


Packed in damp moss and sent by Post, ensuring arrival 
in perfect condition. Packing and Postage charged at cost 


DELIVERY—--MID MARCH——ORDER NOW 
CLIBRANS LTD. ALTRINCHAM 


Scioctauteceusesaasees 
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SUPPLEMENT PLATE. 
Cupressus torulosa in Stanage Park. 


AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 41.0°. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, March 2, 
10a.m. Bar. 28.5, Temp. 50°. Weather, Fine. 


THANKS to the pioneer work 


Steck and done at East Malling, fruit 
Scion of growers have been provided 
Apples? with a series of stocks for 


Apples, each of which 
possesses known and definite peculiarities. 
From the many categories of stock previously 
mixed upin hopeless confusion and described 
as Paradise, many different types have been 
sorted out, and the special peculiarities 
and virtues of each stock have been ascer- 
tained. This in itself is a notable achieve- 
ment, and one of which British pomologists 
have good reason to be proud. Mr. Hatton 
who was, with Captain Wellington, respon- 


sible for this pioneer work has now carried 
his Investigations a step further. By means 
of laborious and exhaustive observations 
of growth and cropping behaviour, he has 
demonstrated the overwhelming influence 
which kind of stock has on the growth and 
cropping of a given variety of Apple grafted 
or budded upon it. For full details of 


° The Influence of Different Root Stocks upon the 
rigour and Productivity of the Variety Budded or Grafted 

ereon, by R.G. Hatton, East Research Station. 
of Pomology, Vol. VI, No. 1, February, 1927. 


this arduous and valuable investigation, 
the current number of the Journal of 
Pomology must be consulted ; but the salient 
facts are summarised here. In these ex- 
periments the intluence of sixteen difterent 
stocks is described. Each kind of stock was 
raised or increased vegetatively, and hence 
all the members of one kind may be regarded 
as being to all intents and purposes identical 
with all the others of its kind. The scion 
budded or grafted on each of these stocks 
was Lane’s Prince Albert. Elaborate 
measurements and records were kept each 
year of the growth and cropping performance 
of each of the large number of trees included 
in the experiment The records concern 
total wood growth, height, spread, girth, 
number of fruit spurs, of blossoms set and 
fruits produced. The results prove that these 
laborious observations were well worth 
while, for in no other way could the profound 
influence of stock on scion have been demon- 
strated, and in no other way could the 
intelligent murseryman or fruit grower 
who seeks to make his art as perfect as 
possible, learn how he may achieve this 
worthy object. The extraordinarily great 
influence of stock on scion is best illustrated 
by a comparison of the growth and cropping 
behaviour of Lane’s Prince Albert on the 
most dwarnng and on the most vigorous 
stock. On Type No. IX (Jaune de Metz) 
the trees made growth just five times as 
little as they did on the more vigorous stock, 
Type XII. The recorded ratios are: 46-9 
to 233°2. A similar difference is exhibited 
in height attained, 132, 275 ; in spread of 
branches, 176, 278; and in girth, 109, 
237. When, however, we turn to the 
cropping performance, a different picture 
is seen. Type IX formed on the average 
during the six years, 231 fruit spurs, set a 
relatively high percentage of its blossoms, 
and yielded (in the seventh year) an average 
of 112 fruits; whereas its more vigorous 
fellow (No. XII) produced an average of only 
forty-nine fruit buds, set a much lower 
percentage of its blossoms, and yielded 
only ten fruits. No doubt its fruitful time 
is yet to come, but evidently Type No. IX 
is the stock to use for fillers, that is to say, 
for interplanting between permanent trees 
to produce some returns in the early days 
of the orchard. No less interesting is the 
fact demonstrated by these experiments 
that the sixteen types of stock form a series 
which shows a gradually increasing vigour. 
Of these types, however, some seem to stand 
out conspicuously in combining vigour with 
fruitfulness. Thus Type No. II is twice as 
sturdy of growth as is Type No. IX, and 
about half as fruitful, but Type No. I, 
half as sturdy again as No. II, is just as 
fruitful. Thus though vigour of growth 
and fruitfulness are, as everyone believes, 
more or less incompatible qualities, this is 
not invariably the case for, as just shown, 
it is possible to find a stock which encour- 
ages a markedly vigorous growth and yet 
admits of a fairly high degree of fruitfulness. 
These observations are bound to prove of 
the greatest value to our nurserymen and 
to fruit growers generally. By studying 
them carefully and in detail, it is possible 
for the nurseryman to decide which are the 
stocks to use for the different kinds of 
customers who go to him for maiden or 
formed trees. There are stocks for all 
requirements, for the little garden, for the 
gardener who wants quick returns, and for 
him who is prepared to wait. To show 
how profitable may be the waiting period, 
Mr. Hatton has included a table (p. 11) 
indicating the number of fillers which may be 
used per acre and the yield to be expected. 
With Type No. IX there would be 504 
fillers per acre, and they should yield 
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in seven years 1,000 bushels of Apples. 
If Type No. II be used, the 268 fillers 
required would yield about 600 bushels, 
and so on. There is, of course, much still 
to do before science can fulfil the part it 1s 
destined to play as guide, philosopher and 
friend of the art of horticulture—but Mr. 
Hatton is pointing the way, by following 
which, science may ultimately play this 
worthy part. 


Plants of Special Interest at Kew.—The small 
glasshouse, at the Orchid-end of the T-range. 
continues to attract its quota of visitors to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. To the general 
plant lover it is the Cvclamens that are of most. 
interest, and the older plantsmen who go 
there cannot fail to be delighted to see the origi- 
nal type plant with its perfecthy-formed flowers. 
The type-written note which is placed by the 
group reminds the visitor that the proper 
specific name of the grecnhouse Cyclamen is 
indicum, though it is more commonly known 
as C. persicum. The various colour varieties, 
which range from white, through rose-pink and 
salmon-pink to red and purple, and the different 
types of flower, all of which were obtained from 
C. indicum, are represented by good specimens 
of each colour and shade. In No. 4 house. 
known to the general public as The Conservatory, 
there 1s a more extensive collection of Cyclamens. 
These are all particularly well-grown plants, 
and we were pleased to see that so many plants 
of the Kew strain more nearly approximate 
the type in their beauty of form than is usual 
now-a-days, when the _ large-flowered sorts 
are more or less shapeless. As is right and proper 
in an educational establishment, the crested 
varieties are represented but, happily, by few 
plants. Next in garden interest to the Cycla- 
mens, in the Special House, is the collection 
of Citrus fruits from the Italian garden of 
Commendatore Cecil Hanbury. These are the 
fruits which were exhibited recently at the 
R.H.S. Hall. A prominent notice warns the 
visitor that “These fruits have been treated 
with a poison ”? ; no doubt a necessary precau- 
tion. There are various economic plants, 
such as the Clove (Eugenia caryophyllata), Tea 
(Camellia Thea), Paraguay Tea (Ilex paraguay- 
ensis), Coffee (Coffea arabica), Bread Fruit 
(Artocarpus incisa), Cacao (Theobroma Cacao), 
Chicle Gum (Achras Sapota), Quinine, West 
African Rubber, Cocaine, Ipecacuanha and Gum 
Balata. 


Summer Show at the Birmingham Botanical 
Gardens.— After a lapse of many years, due to the 
incidence of the war, the Birmingham Botanical 
and Horticultural Society has decided to hold 
a three days’ Flower Show at the Botanical 
Gardens, Edgbaston, on June 1, 2 and 3 next. 
Cups and medals will be awarded to trade growers 
and prizes and certificates to amateurs. It is 
proposed to engage a military band and to have a 
public opening ceremony each day. A committee 
has been formed and a meeting will be held at the 
Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston, on Friday, 
March 1], at 5.30 p.m., to which all interested 
are cordially invited. A schedule of prizes 
will be distributed so soon as possible; two 
Silver Cups have already been offered. Further 
information will be gladly given by Mr. 
T. Humphreys, Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston. 


The Leaf-Cutting Bee.—Rev. George Birnie, 
B.D., Speymouth Parish Church, one of the most 
learned and erudite authorities on such matters 


in the north, in the course of a lecture on 


“ Nature’s Architects,” delivered in the old 
cathedral City of Elgin recently, gave the follow- 
ing delightful pen picture of Megachile rosea, 
the Leaf-cutting Bee. The upholstcrer, as the 
lecturer named it, is very selective of its material, 
preferring Rose leaves to everything else, 
only taking Birch, Rowan or Dog Mercury. 
when there is no Rose bush within half-a-mile 
The leaf-cutter is a very interesting subject 
to study. It scrapes a hole for three inches or 
so into a sand-bank facing south. Then it 
searches out a Kose bush, sometimes selecting 
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One out of a hundred and taking no other. 
Its scissors consist of equally-formed mandibles 
or Jaws, and when it lights upon the Rose leaf 
1t takes the serrated part between ite legs 
and with marvellous deftness and rapidity 
clips, it may be a perfectly circular or oval 
piece out, forcing its head along the cut till 
it reaches the point when only a tiny part 
remains unclipped. To prevent it breaking 
away, the insect, at the correct instant, sets its 
wings in motion, thus balancing itself as it 
completes the operation, when it flies away 
with the piece between its legs. Arrived at 
the hole it had scraped out, it rolls the piece 
up between its legs into a cylinder, and can then 
drag it into the small hole to lay the founda- 
tion of the thimble-formed case. One piece 
after another it brings, packing each into its 
place with its powerful legs and feet, the one 
always overlapping the other, until the case is 
completed, and then an egg is laid and provision 
made for the future little one in the shape of 
a pellet of pollen mixed with honey, usually 
from Thistles, which gives it a rosy colour. 
Then comes the marvellous piece of neat 
fitting. It may have to fly a quarter-of-a-mile 
from its nest to the favourite Rose bush, and 
there cuts out a perfect circle as a lid—the correct 
size—to close the egg in the case. Examination 
of these cases will discover the microscopic 
exactness with which the female leaf-cutting 
bee packs in her eggs and pollen pellets, not with 
one, but three, circular, perfectly-fitting lids. 
Then she proceeds with another, and another 
case, until she has three or four, end to end, 
the lid of the one forming the foundation of 
the next, and all this wonderful work is done 
in the dark ! 


Seven Sisters Cliffs, Eastbourne.—We are 
glad to learn that the Seven Sisters Cliffs, and 
the Downs behind, have been saved for the 
National Trust. Mr. W. C. Campbell, of East- 
bourne, is stated to have lent the remaining 
£5,000 of the £18,000 required to purchase the 
land, which was to have been used for building 


Fewer Apples and Pears from New Zealand 
and Australia.—The Empire Marketing Board 
has received a cable from the Director-General 
of Agriculture in New Zealand stating that 
the export of Apples to the United Kingdom 
during the coming season is estimated at 500,000 
boxes and of Pears at 10,000 cases. Last season 
exports to the United Kingdom were 655,000 
boxes of Apples and 9,400 cases of Pears. The 
Apple and Pear crops are lighter than usual in 
Australia this year. An unofficial estimate 
suggests an export of 1,400,000 boxes of Apples 
against 3,175,000 boxes in 1926. The shipping 
programme of Tasmania alone is for a total 
export of 1,151,000 boxes of Apples and Pears 
during the coming season against 2,147,000 
cases of Apples last year. 


Kew Trees for Canberra.—During the cere- 
monies at Canberra, the new capital of Australia, 
the Duke and Duchess of York will assist in 
planting various trees which have been sent 
out from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
Around the new capital the conditions are too 
arid for any possible hopes of success, so the 
trees will be planted on the adjoining hillside. 
On December 20 last a consignment, consisting 
of eight Beeches, eight Oaks, eight Horse 
Chestnuts, six Elms, six Alders and six Cricket- 
Bat Willows, with a bundle of Willow cuttings, 
were sent per 8.8. Balranald to Mr. Ward, 
the Curator of the Sydney Botanic Gardens, 
who will care for the trees in the meantime. 
There will be a ceremonial planting, and it is 
expected that the Duchess will plant the Elms, 
the Duke the Oaks, the Governor-General 
the Beeches, and the Prime Minister the Cricket- 


Bat Willows. 


Retirement of Jakob Plohowitz.— Many English 
readers who have visited Vienna, and admired 
the beautifully designed and well-kept public 
gardens there, will be interested to learn that 
Herr Jakob Plohowitz, the head of the Parks 
Department, has just entered into retirement. 
His successor is Herr Fritz Kratochwijle, who 
entered the service of the Viennese municipality 
in 1903, and has worked his way up gradually 
to his present important position. He has also 
been, since 1923, General Secretary of the 


Austrian Horticultural Society, not an easy posi- 
tion and one that has called for considerable 
organising ability owing to the great difficul- 
ties experienced since the war. 


Mr. F. W. Thurgood.— Anyone who can cul- 
tivate Orchids successfully and continuously 
for a period of twenty-eight years in London, 
deserves commendation for the skill and patience 
he exercises. Such a one is Mr. F. W. Thurgood, 
who has had charge of Mr. H. T. Pitt’s fine collec- 
tion of Orchids at Rosslyn, Stamford Hill, 
over the period named. Regular visitors to 
the Royal Horticultural Hall know how well and 
consistently the Rosslyn Orchids are exhibited 
there in a condition that would shame many 
growers who experience the brighter conditions 
and purer air of the country. Like many other 
successful cultivators, Mr. Thurgood has had 
a varied and wide experience, and this, coupled 
with keen powers of observation and a deep 
love for plants, has enabled him to grow Orchids 
where many another would fail. Deriving 
from a family of farmers, Mr. Thurgood chose 
horticulture as his profession and served as a 
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boy in the gardens of Terling Place, Lord 
Raleigh’s Essex estate. Here, and subsequently, 
he was employed in various departments of 
the garden, but it was Mr. Bowring’s large 
collection of Orchid species at Forest Farm, 
Winkfield, that excited his enthusiasm. When 
Mr. Bowring’s establishment was broken up, 
Mr. Thurgood entered service with Messrs. 
Sanders, of St. Albans, where he made the 
acquaintance of seedling Orchids and their needs. 
His next position was that of foreman to William 
Thompson, Esq., at Walton Grange, Stone, 
Staffordshire, where a splendid collection of 
Orchids was maintained in fine condition over 
& long period—a collection many of the older 
Orchid enthusiasts remember with pleasure. 
Three years later Mr. Thurgood took charge 
of the Orchids at Waddesdon Manor, the seat of 
the late Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild ; here 
he remained three years before entering the 
service of Mr. Pitt, Stamford Hill. His employer 
is a great lover of Orchids and has a great 
affection for ies as well as the showier hybrids. 
At Rosslyn there are specimens of Dendrobium 
Wardianum album, Odontoglossum grande, 
Pitt's variety, O. crispum, O. Londesborough- 
ianum and Laelia Jongheana, which have been 
grown there continuously for five-and-twenty 
years, while the rare Eulophiella Elizabethae 
continues to thrive, and the rarer hybrid 
E. Rolfeae came into the collection in 1893. 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Thurgood hold a remarkable 
record, as the Orchids they love so well have 
won about two hundred medals in London and 
Manchester. Moreover, the Rosslyn Orchids 
have won the Amateur Orchid Challenge Cup, 


a ial Cup at Chelsea in 1926, and the 
Lindley Medal for Eulophiella Rolfeae. 


Wisley Trials.—The Royal Horticultural 
Society will carry out trials during this year 
of large-flowering Gladioli, alpine Phloxes, 
and Rhubarb. Three plants of each variety 
of alpine Phlox, and of Rhubarb, and ten 
(or five) corms of each large-flowering variety 
of Gladiolus should be sent to reach The Director, 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (Goods 
via Horsley Station, Southern Railway), on 
or before March 31, 1927. 


Crocus minimus, Dyke’s variety.—At the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
held on February 22, a very fine form of Crocus 
minimus, shown by Mrs. W. R. Dykes, received 
an Award of Merit, subject to the plant being 
given a varietal name. The variety has now 
been named ‘‘ Dyke’s variety.” 

Dischidia Rafflesiana. — This interesting 
“ pitcher-plant °” is the subject of an article, 
illustrated by an excellent photograph, in the 
February issue of Gartenschoenheit. The article, 
which is by Mr. J. A. Purpus, describes in detail 
the structure and cultivation of the species, 
which is a native of the Malay States and tropical 
Australia. The plant produces, in addition 
to normal leaves, hollow structures provided 
with apertures through which the moisture 
of the atmosphere gradually percolates, and fills 
the -‘ pitchers.” On the slender, thread-like 
leaf-pedicels little roots are formed, which 
reach into the pitchers, form a net-work there, 
and convey to the plant the life-giving moisture. 
The normal foliage is thick, fleshy, roundish or 
heart-shaped, and one-and-a-half to two cm. 
across; the pitchers are much larger, eight or 
nine cm. long by three or four wide, and so 
disposed as most easily to catch the atmospheric 
moisture, of which each holds about ten cubic 
centimetres. Often small organisms are drawn 
into the pitchers with the moisture, and drowned 
insects have been found there. Although the 
cultivation of this plant is not really difficult. 
it is rarely seen except in botanic gardens. 
and then usually as poor specimens, which last 
only a few years. They require a high tem- 
perature and atmospheric moisture, even in 
the winter, during their resting period. During 
the vegetative period frequent overhead 
sprayings with rainwater are necessary—in fact, 
Dischidia Rafflesiana may be treated almost 
exactly like Nepenthes. As they are climbers, 
and also root-climbers, they require a support 
to enable them to perform this function; & 
framework of rough rustic work, well-furnished 
with twigs on which some Polypodium fibre 
has been fastened, appears to be suitable. 
To cover the whole structure with Polypodium 
is likely to do more harm than good, as the roots 
ramble best over the bare wood. Once the roots 
are established, the plant makes rapid progress, 
and often develops a great number of cee 
in a few years. Mr. Purpus considers the best 
wood to use for the support is that of Kor 
Pseudacacia, which is lasting, rough-barked, 
and not readily liable to decay. 


° e ° e f 
Gardening Lectures at Chiswick.—A series o 
four lectures will be given at the onini 
Public Library under the auspices of ae we 
Library and Museum Committee. The EIT 
subjects and lecturers are as follow : aak be 
Vegetables for Gardens and Allotments, ni 
Mr. W. H. Johns, N.D.H.; March 24, ce ane 
other Bulbous Plants, by Mr. John Weat . o 
March 31, Carnations, by Mr. MONE e 
Allwood; April 5, Plants for Shady í the 
by Mr. W. Stewart, Superintendent O 
Chelsea Hospital Gardens. 


Preservation of Ancient Cottages. Many 
influential persons were present at 8 oo ee 
on The Preservation of Ancient ee a 
held on January 26, at the Royal gone > a 
Arts. The Prime Minister, who pr ti 
stated that it was difficult to contemp of 
the survival of the beautiful old rears at 
England without realising that the w Or ihe 
this architecture is one of the tributaries ° hich 
main stream of medieval craftsmanship a 
has come down to our time, =e ee a eee 
of inestimable value to us. We p rings of 
if we cannot once again tap those 8P ) 
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craftamanship which has not flowed in this 
country for so long. It is not a hopeless task 
because craftsmanship lies dormant among 
our people. He said he is quite certain that if 
the right magician’s wand were used it would 
spring again into fertile being throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. The 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Crawford and _ Balcarres, 

ing on behalf of the Society of Antiquaries, 
said that no building which is used as a residence 
comes within the purview of the Ancient 
Monuments Act. The country cottage, there- 
fore, except when abandoned and derelict, 
cannot be a candidate for support out of State 
funds under the Ancient Monuments Act. 
He said that the recent report issued by the 
Royal Commission on Historic Monuments of 
Huntingdonshire showed that in villages which 
were rather remote there were cottages dating 
back even to Tudor times. He also said that 
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asa matter of course. The Committee is anxious 
to raise a fund of £50,000 ; a list of subscriptions 
read out by the Secretary of the Society, John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2, amounted to £1,855 13s. 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution Festival 
Dinner.—Lord Treowen will preside at the 
eighty-second Annual Festival Dinner in aid of 
the funds of The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution, on June 29. The Dinner will 
be held at New Princes’ Galleries, Piccadilly. 


In Memory of Tennyson.—Lord Tennyson 
has presented 155 acres of High Down near 
Farringford, in the Isle of Wight, to the National 
Trust in memory of his father, who in his late 
years walked on these Downs almost every day. 
The Downs command a magnificent view of the 
Freshwater country, and on the highest point 
is a beacon, erected to the memory of the poet. 
The land that has been gifted is to be known in 
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may prove to have practical value for winter 
spraying. The toxic properties of extracts 
of some tropical plants have also been studied. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week. — 
Sunpay, Marca 6: Wakefield and North of 
England Tulip pacer meeting. MONDAY, 
Marcu 7: Romsey Gardeners’ Association 8 
meeting: Tuespay, Marca 8: Royal Horti- 
cultural Societv’s Committees meet (two days) ; 
Horticultural Club Annual Meeting and Dinner ; 
Jersey Gardeners’ Society’s meeting; Wim- 
bledon Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. WEDNES- 
DAY, Marcu 9: Sheffield Chrysanthemum 
Society's meeting; Pangbourne and District 
Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement Association's 


lecture. THurspDAy, Marcu 10: Ipswich 
Gardeners’ Association’s meeting. FRIDAY, 
March 11: Orchid Club meeting; Royal 


Horticultural Society of Ireland meeting. 


FIG. 77.—DENDROBIUM RENOWN VAR. ARMSTRONGIAE. 


R.H.8. Award of Merit, Feb. 22. 


the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England, which has recently come into existence, 

8 to maintain the charm, the amenity and 
the intimacy of our English country landscape 
and the Council looks upon these old world 
cottages as something indigenous to the country- 
side, something racy of the soil, something which 
represents the gradual evolution and develop- 
ment of our race and worthy of preservation. 
It is hoped to treat these old cottages, assuming 
the structure to be sound, in such a manner as 
to ensure that after treatment the cottage on 
the one hand will preserve intact its original 
character, and on the other, that the cottage 
60 far as sanitation and comfort are concerned, 
will be worthy of ite occupants. The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Alfred Mond said that every old cottage 
and every beautiful thing which is maintained, 
must train the eye more and more to reject the 
ett and unaesthetic, so that eventually people 

not want to live in, or tolerate, ugliness, 


Flowers rich purple, rose and buff. 
(see p. 152). 


future as Tennyson’s Cliff and Down. The 


poet Tennyson went to Farringford in 1853, when 


he was forty-four years old, and his associations 
He was 


with Aldworth were in his later years. 
sixty years of age when he built his house at 


Farringford. 
Contact Insecticides. At the February meeting 


of the Association of Economic Biologists, 


Messrs. F. Tattersfield and C. T. Gimingham 
stated that in the course of laboratory and field 


experiments on contact insecticides an apparatus 


and technique have been devised for the quan- 
titative study of the toxicity of contact insect- 
icides. both to adult insects and to insect eggs, 
also that some relationships between chemical 
constitution, and toxicity in certain groups of 
synthetic organic compounds have been worked 
out. The results of the laboratory work have 
led to experiments in the field with certain 
compounds, highly toxic to insect eggs, which 
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s Gardeners’ Chronicle ” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Messrs. Chandler's Nursery, Vauzxhall.—~ 
Lovers of Camellias will be glad to learn that 
the extensive collection of this favourite flower, 
for which this nursery is celebrated, is now in 
full bloom. When we state that they form a 
bank, 160 feet in length, and some eight or ten 
feet deep, some idea will be gathered of the kind 
of entertainment which it may be expected 
a visit to so large a display will afford. Red 
kinds, as altheaeflora, Chandlerii, Woodsii, 
imbricata, etc., are abundant and fine, and the 
old double whites have flowered better this year 
than usual, few of the buds having dropped, 
a circumstance perhaps to be attributed to 
the mild winter having caused less fire-heat 
to be employed, and therefore to the air being 
more moist and congenial to the health of the 
plants. The whole collection is neatly arranged, 
and in excellent condition. Gard, Chron., 
March 6, 1852. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Miltonia.—Many hybrid Miltonias have been 
raised during late years, and the introduction of 
bright colours into this family of plants makes 
them most desirable for the embellishment 
of the plant houses; although they are not 
suitable for use as cut flowers, it is remarkable 
how long these plants will remain attractive 
when in bloom when used for indoor decoration, 
provided they are suitably hardened by first 
placing them for some time in a cool house. 


Repotting.—This work will now become 
general, as the different species will commence 
to develop roots and new growths, although, 
in a general collection there is some repotting 
that may be done at all seasons. A plant that 
is making new roots may safely be repotted 
any time, provided it is watered with care. 
The success attending the cultivation of plants 
depends entirely on their health and vigour, 
and no plant can thrive if the compost in 
which it 18 growing is decayed, hence the desir- 
ability of repotting each plant at its proper 
season. The provision for drainage must in 
all cases be ample, as no plant will succeed in a 
waterlogged and sour compost. In potting the 
plants the material should be placed carefully 
between the roots, making sure they are not 
crowded, but distributed regularly im the 
receptacle. Tall plants should be staked neatly 
to ensure their being held firmly in the soil, as a 
plant that moves in its pot cannot root satis- 
factorily. 


— —- 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CRocKFORD, Gardener to THE Rt. HON. LORD 
WAVEBTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Tomatos.— Young Tomato plants that need 
more root space should either be potted on into 
larger receptacles or planted into boxes, which 
I prefer, as far better crops may be obtained 
with the use of boxes, as well as time saved. 
Strong boxes, three feet long, one foot wide 
and the same in depth, are suitable. They 
should be well-drained and the crocks covered 
with rough pieces of good, turfy loam. The 
boxes should then be rather more than half 
filled with a compost consisting of four parts 
good, fibrous loam, one part burnt refuse 
from the garden fire, a liberal sprinkling of lime 
rubble and bone-meal, and a dash of soot. 
When placing the Tomatos in the boxes, it is 
well to have the soil on the dry side so that it 
may be made firm. Maintain a temperature 
of about 60°, and whenever possible admit a 
little fresh air in the house to keep the atmos- 
phere dry and circulating. Endeavour to 
obtain short-jointed, fruitful plants. So soon 
as the flower trusses are well expanded and 
showing plenty of pollen, it is a good practice 
to give the plants a sharp tap each midday 
to assist fertilisation. By the time the fruits of 
the earliest bunch commence to swell, the first 
top-dressing should be placed over the roots, 
which will be showing on the surface; the 
compost for this purpose should be richer than 
that used at the time of planting. Top-dressings 
should be applied at intervals until the boxes 
are filled to within an inch or so of the top. 


Shallots. This crop should now be planted 
in well-prepared ground. Choose a sunny 
position. The cloves should be planted in 
rows made fifteen inches apart and twelve inches 
apart in the rows. Do not plant too deeply ; 
leave the top of the Shallot well above the soil. 


Transplanting Winter Onions.—Presuming 
that er and intended for this crop has been 
well trenched and manured, it should now be 
prepared, when workable, by adding a good 
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dressing of burnt refuse and soot. These mater- 
ials should be well raked into the soil, which 
should then be trodden firmly and again raked 
over to ensure a good tilth in readiness for 
setting out the young plants. Lift the seedlings 
carefully and plant them very firmly in rows 
fifteen inches apart, allowing nine to twelve 
inches between the plants. These Onions, if 
attended to, should produce fine bulbs, suitable 
not only for the table, but also for early 
exhibition purposes. 


————— 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Clerodendron Balfouri.— Plants of C. Balfouri 
that have been kept somewhat on the dry side 
may now be watered and started into growth. 
These useful plants may easily be increased 
from cuttings, and so soon as the young growths 
are about four inches in length they should 
be inserted in a sandy, open compost and stood 
in a propagating frame. When rooted, they 
should be potted on as they become ready, 
and finally placed in eight-inch pots. Treated 
in this way they will make excellent flowering 
specimens for next year. The compost should 
consist of good turfy loam, peat or leaf-mould, 
mixed with a liberal quantity of silver sand. 
Older plants may have some of the surface soil 
removed and be given a top-dressing of rich 
compost ; see that the drainage is efficient. 


Solanum Capsicastrum.—This useful berried 
plant is most valued for indoor decoration during 
the winter. Seeds may be sown now, or where a 
good strain of this Solanum exists, the plants 
may be propagated from cuttings. The seedlings 
or cuttings should be kept growing freely in 
the early stages to allow for the growths to 
be pinched several times to promote a bushy 
habit. During the summer the plants may be 
stood in a cold frame and the lights removed 
except when heavy rain falls. 


Acalypha Sanderi.—Old specimens of A. 
Sanderi that have become somewhat over- 
grown may be cut back and placed in a house 
where a night temperature of 60° can be obtained, 
to encourage the development of young growths 
suitable for use as cuttings. The latter may be 
inserted when they are from four to five inches 
long in sandy soil and stood in a propagating 
frame where they will soon form roots. A few 
of the more robust plants may be potted on 
to form large specimens. This species needs 
liberal supplies of liquid manure when the 
receptacles are well-filled with roots. Syringe 
the plants freely to ward off attacks of red spider. 


Euphorbia.—Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora and 
E. pulcherrima (syn. Poinsettia pulcherrima) 
are two of the most useful plants grown for 
winter decoration. They should be cut hard 
back after flowering and kept somewhat on 
the dry side for several weeks, when the roots 
should be watered to induce young growths 
to form, suitable for use as cuttings. During 
their resting period it is not wise to place 
the plants in a house having a very low tem- 
perature, especially E. jacquiniaeflora, for 
this plant requires a temperature not lower 
than 50°; this applies to pot-grown plants. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Mulberries.—Large Mulberry trees usually 
produce excellent crops of fruits which are 
very useful for tarts, while large, well-ripened, 
clean berries are greatly appreciated by many as 
dessert. The trees are best planted in grass 
so that when the ripe fruits fall from the trees 
they will not be soiled. Young trees that are 
forming heads should be relieved of the numer- 
ous ill-placed sprays forming along the 
branches and the young shoots selected to form 
the future tree given every encouragement 
to develop. Old trees should receive a liberal 
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and the pruning and regulating of ‘ee 
branches finished forthwith. If the pruni a 
disbudding of the trees were attended iE a 
summer the main fruiting shoots should i 
well-ripened and these may be laid in at a reas i. 
able distance apart. Do not crowd the branches 
as by far the best and most satisfactory eton 
of fruits are produced on trees the shoots Ui 
which are not too thick. After the prunin 
and nailing are completed, old trees should te 
well top-dressed with a mixture of loam PA 
rubble and a sprinkling of bone-meal. The 
feeding of the roots should be regulated according 
to the strength of the yearly growtlis. 
Brown Turkey is one of the very best and most 
dependable varieties to grow. Those who intend 
to plant Figs this spring should see that the 
soil is not too rich, the border well-drained 
and not too wide. Figs do best in a firm. 
restricted root-run. When they are in full 
bearing and the borders well-filled with roots. 
the latter may be fed with liquid manure at 
intervals during the summer. 


where some amount 


Peaches, Apricots, etc.—The netting or other 
material used for protecting fruit blossoms 
should be examined and mended in readiness 
for use. Where glass coping exists, not much 
difficulty is experienced in sheltering the flowers, 
and usually the crops of fruit are satisfactory. 
But good crops can be obtained with very 
slight protection if the wood is ripe and the 
flowers produced are strong. A couple of 
thicknesses of fish-netting supported by clean 
poles placed in the ground three feet from the 
wall, with the tops resting on the brickwork, 
will suffice in this case. 
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. THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Jogn Coutts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Zephyranthes candida.—This plant is a native 
of Buenos Ayres, and usually grown in a green- 
house, but in the south it is undoubtedly hardy, 
and used as an edging plant in various gardens. 
It has evergreen foliage and produces its white, 
Crocus-like flowers in wonderful profusion. 
during late summer and autumn. It may 
be planted any time during the spring and on 
dry, warm soils increases very quickly. It 
is known as the Peruvian Swamp Lily, and 
although with us it is indifferent to prolonged 
spells of dry weather, it is noticeably greener 
and stronger in spots where leakage from water 
taps or pipes occurs. 


Pruning Roses.—The pruning of Roses may 
be commenced from the beginning to the 
middle of March, according to the saree 
of the garden, dealing first with the hy 
perpetuals and hardier hybrid Teas. nae 
the end of the present month and an i 
of April the more tender hybrid Teas, stan: a 
and Tea varieties may be attended to, a a y 
the work generally towards the end 0 ae d 
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If it can be spared, at least one old shoot should 
be cut right down to the ground level every year. 
Some of the very strong-growing varieties that 
make growths six feet and eight feet in length, give 
only their best effect when in bloom when the 
shoots are pegged almost their full length to the 
soil. This results in lateral growths developing 
from each bud the entire length of the shoots. 
If it is necessary to retain any of the last year’s 
shoots to furnish the bush the laterals made last 
vear should be spurred back to within two or 
three buds of the base. A few Roses suitable 
for pegging are Hugh Dickson, Ulrich Brunner, 
Lady Waterlow, Gustave Régis, Frau Karl 
Druschki, J. B. Clark, Pax and Conrad F. 
Meyer. Roses planted at this late date should 
be pruned hard back. Where mildew was bad 
last season spray the bushes with liver of 
sulphur after pruning them, using half-an- 
ounce of the liver of sulphur to one gallon of 
water. 
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manure should be applied, but the soil should 
not be packed too tightly on the surface, for 
warm, diluted liquid manure is required to 
pass freely through the pots to the roots. The 
houses in which Fig trees are grown in restricted 
borders for successional fruiting may be kept at 
55° to 60° by night and 10° higher by day 
with fire-heat. As the season advances con- 
siderable progress may be made by closing 
the house early with warmth from sun-heat, 
and plenty of atmospheric moisture. Svringe 
the trees twice daily with tepid water and 
occasionally with clear soot-water, but’ once 
only when the weather is dull. Pay careful 
attention to watering and both the water and 
the liquid manure should be 5° warmer than the 
soil of the border in which the trees are growing. 
Remove all superfluous side-shoots to prevent 
crowding of the branches, but at the same time 
make certain that the tree is properly furnished 
with short spurs. 


also be grown on north walls, and such bushes 
furnish a most acceptable crop of late fruits. 


Pruning Autumn Flowering Shrubs.—The 
pruning of certain shrubs which flower in autumn 
should now be done; these include Buddleia 
variabilis and its varieties, which produce 
much larger and finer panicles of flowers when 
hard-pruned in spring ; the beautiful Ceanothus 
Gloire des Versailles, Myonga paniculata, 
Romneya Coulteri, and plants of a similar type, 
all of which will be greatly improved by the 
judicious use of the knife at this season. The 
Romneya should be cut well down in order 
to encourage strong shoots to develop from near 
the base; these basal growths may reach a 
height of six feet or seven feet during the season, 
and produce a splendid display of flowers 
during August and September. The autumn- 
flowering Clematis, of which C. Jackmanni 
may be taken as a type, should also be cut back 


FIG. 78.—EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS MRS. J. PEARSON AND WHITE BOY. 
(see p. 160). 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F, JonpaN, Gardener to COLONBL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Early Figs.—So soon as the fruits on early pot 
trees have completed their first swelling, their 
development for a period of about three weeks 
will be imperceptible, but if the roots are healthy 
good progress will be made. In dealing with 
these fruits at this stage the greatest care is 
necessary ; anything approaching a check 
caused by dryness at the roots and sudden 
changes in the temperature is sure to be followed 
by the fruits dropping. A night temperature 
ranging about 60° should be maintained, whilst 
the day temperature may average 70° with the 
use of fire-heat, and up to 80° on bright, sunny 
days, with plenty of fresh air and atmospheric 
moisture. Close the house early in the after- 
noons and syringe the plants liberally when the 
fruits begin to swell. If the bottom-heat 
18 maintained at about 70° to 75°, forcing will 

' Safer and easier, and a few degrees higher 
by night and day will do no harm. The Fig 
18 8 gross feeder, and rich top-dressings composed 
of rough pieces of turf, bone-meal and decayed 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Nailing on North Walls.—Fruit trees on north 
walls, including Morello Cherries, Gooseberries, 
Red Currants and White Currants, should 
now be pruned and tied or nailed to the wall. 


The training of Morello Cherries is a cold opera- 
tion during frosty weather, and can only be 
performed advantageously when the temperature 


rises sufficiently high to prevent the fingers 
and toes from becoming numbed. It is, there- 
fore, advisable to have some other more active 
occupation running concurrently to which 
attention may be more profitably turned 
during the morning hours. The young wood 
should be trained in, leaving room for the current 
season’s shoots. Only the exhausted, older 
wood should be removed in the case of the 


Morello Cherries, while Gooseberries and Currants 
occupying positions on the walls are best 
spur-pruned, removing all forthright shoots, 


and training the plants as double or treble 
cordons, retaining the leading shoots so far as 
they have room toextend. Black Currants may 


to a bud showing green, and the tangle of 
last year’s growth removed. Vitis Coignetiae 
should be spur-pruned when it has covered 
its allotted space in order to keep it within 


bounds. 


Seed-Sowing.— The main batch of Tomatos 
is best raised from seeds sown towards the end 
of this month, and plants raised from earlier 
sowings should be kept growing freely by potting 
them on as required. Celery for early supplies 
should be sown now and the seeds germinated 
ina moderate temperature. Where plenty of 
heat is available a few seeds of Cucumbers 
may be sown, and an early sowing of Melons 
may be made, but where sufficiently high 
temperatures are not available, the sowing of 
the two last-named had better be deferred for a 
few weeks. Many kinds of half-hardy annuals, 
such as Nemesias, Nicotianas and Petunias, 
may be sown in boxes under glass now; these 
may be raised in comparatively cool houses, 
where they will grow sturdily from the start. 
Many failures among half-hardy annuals may 
be traced to raising them in too much warmth, 
thereby enfeebling their constitutions. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


ARENARIA LEDEBOURIANA. 


THs attractive little Sandwort makes a 
delightful foil to the handsome rosettes of the 
encrusted Saxifrages ; and it is seen at its best 
on sunny ledges where its roots can travel in 
search of moisture. The starry, white flowers, 
which are borne gracefully on practically 
invisible branching stems a few inches high, 
are produced very freely in June and July. 
Seen at a distance, the inflorescence resembles a 
shimmering gossamer veil) caught above the 
plant. This unusual effect adds considerably 
to the garden value of the Arenaria when it is 
planted in such a manner as to attract the eye 
from point to point, in the same way as the 
mossy kinds of Saxifrage are utilised earlier 
in the year. 

Arenaria Ledebouriana grows well in a cool, 
gritty compost of crushed mortar, sand and 
chips, with a handful of loam and well-rotted 
leaf-mould added. It is amenable to the 
vagaries of the weather, but in very wet districts 
it is apt to “‘ go off ” in the third or fourth year. 
This can be obviated to a certain extent by 
dressing the roots with sifted leaf-mould and 
sand during fine periods, but in my experience 
it pays better to take cuttings and replant. 
The young growths strike readily in sand or 
in the open moraine, if kept moist. Old plants 
broken up and grown on as cuttings, will develop 
into strong flowering tufts by the following 
season. 

During the winter, a piece of glass should be 
arranged over the plant to ward off excessive 
moisture. Selwyn. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


BORDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


EARLY - FLOWERING Chrysanthemums are 
becoming increasingly popular each year, 
which is not surprising when it is considered 
how easily they may cultivated, and how 
useful they are, not only for furnishing beds and 
borders, but also for furnishing supplies of 
cut blooms for market, as well as for private 
establishments. There are three distinct types 
in cultivation, viz., the Japanese, pompon and 
single, the Japanese being by far the largest 
and most popular class. 

The ideal Chrysanthemum for bedding pur- 
poses should be of a fairly bushy, stiff habit, 
thus rendering the use of supporting stakes 
unnecessary. If required for supplying cut 
flowers, somewhat taller-growing varieties, with 
a looser habit, should be selected, as length of 
stem is important for floral arrangement. 
Certain varieties produce sprays of flowers 
that are best if not disbudded, while others need 
to be disbudded to obtain the best results. 

The illustration in Fig. 78 shows a fine bed of 
Mrs. Jack Pearson and White Boy at Kew. The 
former variety is a very fine type of Chrysanthe- 
mum for market ; its stiff sprays of warm chest- 
nut-brown flowers are ideal for cutting. As 
a bedding variety its habit is somewhat too thin, 
but when mixed with White Boy, a variety with 
more ample foliage, it makes a very fine, large 
bed, and although both attain a height of 
two-and-a-half feet to three feet, they do not 
require staking, even when grown in an open 
situation. 

Cuttings may be rooted during January, 
February and March. After the young plants 
are hardened they should be planted out in 
lines in the reserve garden; as a matter of 
expedience, I plant them out during March, 
and they succeed perfectly ; but as a general 
rule April may be regarded as the best month 
for planting them out. Certain varieties break 
naturally without stopping, while other varieties 
may have to be stopped once or twice. The 
plants may be lifted from the nursery and 
transplanted, even when coming into flower, 
to refurnish beds of early-flowering plants 
that are over. When grown for market, some 
of the later-flowering varieties may be lifted 
and placed in cold houses, or protected with 
canvas screens in the open, 
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There are numerous varieties to choose 
from, and individual tastes differ so much that 
it is difticult to give a selection, but the colours 
should be bright and warm, such as various 
shades of yellow, crimson, bronze and brown, 
such colours being more effective during the 
dull days than the pink and purple shades. 
The following are a ka good varieties in the 
Japanese section: Abercorn Beauty, Dick 
Barnes, Goacher's Crimson, . Diana, Polly, 
Sanctity, Harry Thorpe, Normandie, Elstob 
Yellow, Nellie Thorpe, Miss G. K. Thorpe and 
Almirante. A few good pompons are Craig- 
millar, Flora, Little Bob, Mignon, Piercy’s 
Seedling and St. Crouts. J. Coutts. 


NEPETA MUSSINII. 


THOUGH mostly used as an edging to the 
hardy flower border, this plant may be utilised as 
a bedding subject. A large bed on a lawn or in 
the flower garden massed with this plant looks, 
from a distance, like a mist of Lavender. I 
have employed it with good effect in large beds 
as a ground-work for large pillar and standard- 
trained plants of the pink Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
gonium Madame Crousse, interplanted with 
Gladiolus Prince of Wales, salmon rose-pink, 
and with a broad edging of Viola Bullion. The 
effect was very much admired. 

Nepeta Mussinii is easily raised from cuttings 
or by division. Cuttings root readily in a 
cold frame in autumn and only require protection 
from rain and snow during the winter. If the 
beds are ready this Nepeta may be planted 
early in spring to become well established before 
the summer. George Mackenzie, Cranmer Hall 
Gardens, Fakenham, Norfolk. 


AQUILEGIAS. 


Too much praise cannot be lavished on the 
Columbines, for they possess all that is graceful 
and beautiful amongst hardy perennials, as 
well as being most accommodating either in the 
herbaceous beds or borders, on the rockery, 
or when grown as pot plants in the cold green- 
house. They succeed in partial shade and may 
be planted in full sun, but in the drier places 
they need copious waterings during times of 
drought. Their dainty, spurred and delicately- 
coloured flowers, produced either solitary or 
in clusters on stout, wiry stems, appear from 
May to August. 

The beautiful Aquilegia alpina has blue 
and white flowers; hybrids of A. californica 
have yellow sepals and petals tinged with orange, 
and reddish spurs; A. canadensis, the American 
Columbine, has cinnabar-red and vellow flowers ; 
A. chrysantha is s golden-yellow species; 
A. coerulea, the Rocky Mountain Columbine, 
has very beautiful blue and white flowers as 
have also A. glandulosa and A. Stuartii; <A. 
Skinneri has red and golden flowers, whilst A. 
nivea grandiflora is a charming snow-white 
Columbine. The plants may be increased by 
division or by seeds. They should be planted 
in a fairly light, rich, loamy soil. W. L. 
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BULB GARDEN. 
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IRIS WEDGWOOD. 


NOTHING more pleasing than this new Iris 
could be imagined, and the granting of a First 
Class Certificate by the R.H.S. Floral Committee, 
on February 8, must have met with very general 
approval. When one compares this Iris with 
I. tingitana, which, nowadays, is so difficult 
to cultivate on account of yellow streak disease, 
I. Wedgwood appears as a boon and a blessing, 
for the pots of this Iris shown by Messrs. Lowe 
and Shawyer were perfect examples of culture 
and the plants exhibited no trace of the disease. 
The stems were strong and perfectly upright, 
with no tendency to bend, as happens frequently 
ve Gis of I. Rana 

1e flower itself reminds one of the v 
best of the Spanish Iris, though P ‘lian 
most. The colour, as the name implies, is 
Wedgwood blue; the fall, which is almost 
circular and about an inch-and-a-half in 
diameter, has a detined marking of bright vellow 
in the centre, merging by way of cream into the 
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blue. The standards are a darker blue, and 
these are strong enough to maintain their 
upright position even when the flower is past its 
best. 

It is, I imagine, the finest addition in recent 
years to our winter- and spring-flowering plants 
for the greenhouse. J. S. D. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


= 


LANTANA. 


Tuer dwarf, hybrid shrubby Lantanas may be 
treated as annuals. A batch of plants raised 
from seeds sown in heat early in the year will 
furnish a bright display in the greenhouse later 
in the season. So soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle they should be trans- 
ferred to small pots filled with light, rich soil, 
and grown on in a warm greenhouse, potting 
them as required until they are in receptacles 
six inches in diameter. Pot firmly, and for 
the final potting use a strong compost. 

As growth develops pinch the shoots occa- 
sionally to promote a bushy habit. The growth 
is firm and wiry, and staking is not required. 

The brightly-coloured blooms, in shades of 
yellow, orange, pink, carmine and white, are 
borne in densely-packed, round heads.’ Fre- 
quently the flowers change colour, and differently 
coloured blooms are borne in the same truss. 

Lantanas may be propagated from cuttings. 
By pinching out all lateral growths and restrict- 
ing the plant to one stem, standards of any height 
may be obtained. When the height desired has 
been reached, pinch out the point of the growth 
allowing sufficient laterals at the apex to develop 
to form the head. 

The winter treatment is the same as for 
Fuchsias ; a cool temperature is best, and only 
suflicient water to prevent shrivelling of the 
wood should be afforded the roots. Before 
starting the plants into growth in the sprig 
they should be pruned and repotted. 

Lantana Camara is, perhaps, the strongest- 
growing species and, if planted out, will grow 
to a height of ten or twelve feet and cover 8 
large area of the back wall in a plant corridor 
or cool greenhouse. F. 


MEDINILLA MAGNIFICA. 


MEDINILLA magnifica is one of the most hand- 
some of stove flowering plants. It ts a vigorous 
grower, and when allowed sufficient room 
for development, makes a splendid specimen ; 
a big plant in full bloom is indeed an object to 
command admiration. Plants of this description 
are, however, too large for the majority of 
private establishments, and are only to be seen 
in botanic gardens. Plants in six- or seven-inch 
pots flower well and are very useful for the 
decoration of the warm house. 

Cuttings of the young shoots, taken off at a 
joint and inserted in sandy soil, root readily 
in a close propagating case. The weaker shoots 
strike root more readily than the very strong, 
vigorous growths. 

During the growing season an abundant supply 
of water is necessary at the roots; under 
congenial conditions it is surprising what a 
large plant is obtainable in a comparatively 
small pot. In the winter less water is necessary, 
for at this season the plant requires & partial 
rest. i 
The coral-pink flowers are produced in spring 
in drooping panicles which may be up to one foot 
in length. Their effect is enhanced by the pink 
colour of the axils in which they are borne 
and also by the large, pink bracts. The mio 
escences contrast pleasingly with the broad, 
glossy, leathery foliage, which bas paler 
veins. 5 f 
A compost which suits Medinillas consists O 
good fibrous loam, with a little peat and plenty 0 
sharp sand. The addition of small pieces © 
charcoal is beneficial. i nl 

Ample drainage must be provided, and only 
small shifts should be given when potting rs 
required. Plants that have filled their Ph 
with roots may be fed liberally during the 
season of active growth, T. H., Everett. 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


BORDER CARNATIONS. 


Ir will be advisable to examine the plants 
and make any that are loose at the roots firm 
in the ground, also to stir the surface soil so 
soon as possible, but soil conditions have to be 
considered in this respect, for when the ground 
is heavy and rather retentive, treading the ase 
is apt to defeat itsown object. Soil on the heavy 
side certainly suitsmany Carnations, notably Selfs, 
provided they are not the yellow shades which, 
together with the yellow ground and Fancies, 
prefer, as a general rule, soil which is lighter. 

There is still time for those who prefer spring 
planting to add to their collection, as March 1s 
the best month to do so, and among many 
good things, all the latest white ground Fancies 
are excellent. Mrs. James Fairlie, marked and 
flecked slate-grey, and Mrs. F. W. Seymour. 
with markings of carmine-rose, are two most 
beautiful flowers, the latter having gained 
both a First Class Certificate and an Award of 
Merit. Lady Bowen, a greatly improved 
Mrs. G. D. Murray, named after the Lady 
Mayoress who kindly opened a Carnation show 
at Carpenters’ Hall, and Woodpark, both 
awarded a F.C.C. in 1925, are worthy com- 
panions, the last-named being perfectly shaped 
and lightly marked with pale rose. It is said 
to be so strong of stem that support of any kind 
is unnecessary. ' 

Of yellow grounds the outstanding varieties 
are Duke Ivor, rich yellow, heavily marked 
with carmine-crimson, a beautiful and perfectly- 
shaped flower of strong habit; Ben More, 
a dainty, finely-formed bloom, the petals edged 
with clear rose-pink, which I greatly admired : 
and Hadrian, buff, suffused scarlet, with deep 
crimson stripes. 

The Selfs include the pure white Mrs. H. 
Swan, which should be found suitable for market 
purposes, as though not quite up to exhibition 
form, it is strong, floriferous and excellent for 
al] decorative purposes; while a good deep 
rose-pink sort named Asphodel will please all 
who like that colour. 

The Fancies, pure and simple, have become 
very popular with growers, and many new 
varieties of these fascinating Carnations have 
lately been sent out. The following sterling 
novelties will be grown by all in search of fresh 
colour schemes. Ebor, a flower of that perfect 
form I have often noticed goes with that com- 
bination of colours or near it, light chocolate, 
striped scarlet and dark maroon (an example of 
this being The Cadi, a variety brought out 
three or four seasons ago, whose every bloom is 
shapely); Ida Gray is an ideal flower of salmon- 
pink marked with silver-grey ; Old Smoky is a 
decided break in colour, the raisers’ description 
being dusky apricot, sparsely banded with 
dark carmine. It remains to be seen if this will 
prove a favourite, but I think any departure 
in colour combination should be welcomed, 
provided the plant is strong and the flower 
well-shaped. Lastly, there is Julia B. Wells, 
at present, I believe, unique in its beautiful 
slate-grey ground, striped plum-blue, with a 
delicate pinkish sheen on the petals. This is 
a large flower of the strongest border habit, 
and I specially recommend it for that purpose. 

Ags many amateurs do not understand what 
a Fancy is, I may state that the name is now 
adopted by the National Carnation and Picotee 
Society in place of the word “ Nondescript,” 
formerly used to denote any combinations of 
colour other than yellow or white ground 
Fancies. A Fancy may be of any two or more 
coloura, provided they are not yellow or white. 
: Besides the novelties mentioned, there are 
has Griffiths, which appeared last year, a good 
ae very shapely, and beautifully marked 
an cerise on mauve; Myrtle, Pettigrew a 
ovely flower of telling old rose colour, banded 
with scarlet; Cleopatra, rose madder, speckled 
with scarlet ; Verdun, chocolate, striped maroon ; 
the two last well-tried favourites being of 
xood form and substance, and fit for any 
purpose, while Doris Trayler, with bright scarlet 
foe and dark maroon marking is also, 
ike Mrs. A. Brotherstone, Clove-scented. 

With one exception, I planted all the novelties 
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I have mentioned in the open border last 
autumn, and they have all passed through 
the winter unharmed by cold, and are commenc- 
ing to grow. 

Selfs of recent introduction which are proving 
of sterling merit are Joan Wardale, deep crimson, 
which shares honours with that good old variety 
Gordon Douglas ; Bookham Scarlet, splendidly 
strong and well-shaped, a grand variety for 
exhibition; Coral Clove, with its changing 
tints, and heavy perfume ; Bookham Sunshine, 
an excellent open border yellow; Delicosa, 
lovely lilac rose and well proportioned ; Benedict, 
deep rose-pink, large, and of great substance ; 
Nautilus, soft salmon-rose, an acquisition 
for the border ; Rhoderick Dhu, a glowing wine- 


g 16l- 
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A flower which has never been surpassed 
is Sweet Anne Page (Fig. 79). I know it is 
difficult to layer, but it is so lovely, it should be 
included, if possible, in all collections. 

Of white grounds, Ravenswood, with its 
heavy maroon markings ; John Stobart, barred 
soft rose; Mrs. E. Charrington, a well-known 
variety ; Prospero, marked rosy scarlet, one of 
the best; and Flora MclIvor, a dainty flower 
striped cherry-rose, are amongst the latest 
additions, strong and suitable for border or 
pot cultivation, but I have not found one to 
take the place of Fair Ellen in my affections. 
This is, indeed, a noble variety. 

The Clove section has The Royal Clove added 
to it this season; the flowers are large and of 


FIG. 79.—CARNATION SWEET ANNE PAGE. 


crimson, suitable for any purpose ; and Bindle, 
a very strong, grey-heliotrope. Two fine 
varieties exhibited at Carpenters’ Hall last season 
were Cockatoo, rose, and Shirley Surprise, 
maroon; the former is a delightful flower, 
and should be more generally known. 
Yellow ground Fancies are enriched by the 
following new sorts: Mrg. J. L. Gibson, that 
beautiful Kelso-like flower, an early bloomer 
which I find particularly lasting; Viceroy, 
a grand flower perfectly shaped, grows well 
anywhere ; Clio, quite distinct, with its one 
wedge of scarlet on each petal; Dr. Connor, 
softly suffused with pink and striped red ; 
Highland Mary, exquisite in every respect ; 
Hotspur, perfect in the border, striped and 
suffused pink, rose and yellow; Dr. Stone, 
a very bright flower with brilliant rose markings ; 
and Sheila Gibson, the heavy lavender shading 
flecked with pink and carmine being charming. 


a fine cardinal pink shade. As exhibited it 
was very lovely and should be an acquisition 
to the open border. Older varieties which stand 
out are Steerforth, Rose Clove, Crystal Clove, 
Margaret Keep, Salmon Clove and Spicy 
Breeze. J. B. Wells. 

NEW CARNATIONS. 

THE following varieties of Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations have been registered with The British 
Carnation Society : Wivelsfield Copper, copper- 
bronze, blended with orange; Velvet, light 
mauve, shaded with crimson ; Splendour, 
bright salmon-red. These three were raised 
and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros., Wivelsfield 
Nurseries, Haywards Heath. Happidais, a 
bizarre coloured variety; Margot Holmes, 
mauve. These two were raised and sent by 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 


Middlesex. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2 

Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 
or naming, should be addressed to the ED RS, 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommuntcations should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDB 


, the 
signature will not be printed, but 
good faith. pr ut kept as @ guarantee of 
Urgent Communications.—// sent telegraph, these 
should be addressed ‘‘ Gard. n m» Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER ana that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary OMARE ana Ge isms 2 ee. Namaa 
should be dir to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless nich sree! ny epg iinet The Editors do not hold 
themesel responsible for an inions expressed 
their correspondents. i i 

Newspapers. ori ponents sending newspapers should 
p careful to mark the parayraphs they with the Editors 

see. 


Local News.—Correspondents will y oblige y aenaiig 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S 
NINTH EXPEDITION IN ASIA” 


VII.—Tue Lower SEINGHKU VALLEY. 


see what sort of acountry I had reached. The 

valley opened out a little here, two considerable 
streams entering the sg Sor, one from either 
side; and through one of the rents lofty peaks 
appeared in the background, their summits 
hoary with snow, which shone dully behind 4 
veil of mist. The river rushed clamorously 
through a gut choked with sub-tropical forest, 
every tree of which was inundated with striving 
plants, especially Orchids, Ericaceae (Rhododen- 
dron, Agapetes), Melastomaceae, Ferns, Zingi- 
beraceae and Aeschynanthus. Then came a few 

oor clearings, little oases snatched from the 
ungry ocean of forest, which closed in again, 
and gradually became more temperate in 
character. It is important to remember, 
_ however, that in every direction the mountains 
were hidden under a dense covert of more or 
less evergreen, broad-leafed trees, since that one 
fact gives the key to the climate—rain at all 
seasons. 

The river was spanned by a ing Cane 
bridge (Fig. 83) even more frightful than the, 
one at the confluence, though not so long. 

During the ascent of the Seinghku valley, 
I saw masses of Rhododendron dendricola, 
which became more and more abundant and 
now, at an altitude of 5,000 to 6,000 feet was in 
full bloom. A little further up the valley, 
and on the ridges not far above our camp, 
grew R. Mackenzianum, with an occasional 
specimen of R. Nuttallii not yet in bloom ; 
and still higher I met with a solitary ‘‘ Grande ” 

cies, evidently youthful, for it had flowered 
the previous year and exhausted its strength. 

Thus far then, there was no change in the 
Rhododendron flora, the typical Burmese, 
sub-tropical forest species holding the field. 
Other trees and shrubs noticed were: A species 
of Ficus with handsome, polished leaves, 
Alnus, Decaisnea (in flower), Acacia, Populus, 
Quercus (several species including Q. lamellosa), 
Acer, Euonymus, Ailanthus; also man big 
Araliaceae, climbing Palms, an immense-leafe 
Musa, bushy Ericaceae (Vaccinum, etc.), and 
climbing plants like Akebia, Schizandra (bright 
yellow flowers), and Tripterygium. There were 
numerous species of Rubus growing in the open 
meadow, and in old clearings, one in particular 
Sa ee OS Leer eee eee eee 

è The previous articles on Mr. Kingdon Ward’s Ninth 
Expedition in Asia were published in our issues of 
August 14, 28, October 9 and November 20, 1926, land 
January 1, February 19, 1927. 


| WAS up at 4.30 a.m. on May 16, anxious to 
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bearing masses of yellow fruits quite pleasant 
to eat. After a hot climb, I indulged freely 
in this dessert, mixed with goat’s milk, and found 
the ripe fruit most refreshing. 


T 
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80.—IN THE TRACK OF THE FAMINE. 
New Nung graves, and secondary growth. 

One day I climbed a bold spur which evidently 


FIG. 


reproduced at quite a low altitude, the conditions 
of loftier regions. From the start, Rhododen- 
dron Mackenzianum was common, and where 
other trees flourished they had to support 


vf. PP 
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FIG. 81.—RHODODENDRON DENDRICOLA. 


ee clouds of R. dendricola (Fig. 81). 


igher up came the first ‘ Vaccinioides ’ 


Rhododendron in bloom. This was a 

2 l . small, 
epiphytic undershrub, rather loose and levy 
in habit. but remarkable for its bright orange 
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flowers, ringed with brick-red anthers, which 
peeped out from amongst the tense green, 
spoon-shaped leaves. These leaves are rather 
large, larger than in any other ‘ Vaccinioides’ 
species known to me, fat and polished; while 
young shoots were breaking into puce-coloured 
plumes, and the ground beneath was starred 
with fallen corollas. The species (K.W. 6735) is 
atany rate not the Himalayan R. vaccinioides. 
It is the best of three species of the section found 
by me, but dainty though it undoubtedly is, 
I am reluctantly compelled to admit that the 
‘ Vaccinioides ° Rhododendrons have no garden 
value—even apart from the fact that they are 
not hardy. Botanically, however, they occupy 
an unique Aeon in the genus. 

On a cliff, raked by the winds from either 
flank, I found quite a colony of Rhododendrons, 
including R. Maddenii, and a small tree ‘ Nerii- 
florum,’ with long, narrow leaves, glaucous, 
with wax beneath, and bristly petioles. R. 
Maddenii, formed fairly stout, compact bushes, 
but was not in flower; and on the glassy- 
stemmed ‘Neriiflorum’ which defied gravity, 
plus or minus, and w almost horizontally 
out from the cliff, I could discover neither fruit 
nor flower buds. Another interesting epiphyte 
was found here. The small crinkly, woolly- 
bear leaves pointed to R. Edgworthii, but 
K.W. 6793 is not that plant, though allied; 
it has neither the flowing, draping habit, nor 
the large, white flowers of R. Edgworthi. 
Here it was a rather angular, clumsy-looking 
shrublet, though that may have been because 
the specimens were not happy. The flowers are 
not so large as those of R. Edgworthii, of a 
bright canary-yellow, with red-brown anthers. 
If hardy—and it grows as high up as 9,000 feet— 
it has the makings of a rock plant. 

Orchids abounded, growing on rocks and trees 
down the backbone of the ridge; and on the 
face a pretty Calanthe was coming into flower. 

Six days we stayed here in camp, not idle, 
but impatient. The local man power was 
strained to the utmost, providing three coolies, 
so we had to look to the Tibetan colony up the 
valley, or to the Tarons of the Adung, for help. 
Meanwhile, the Tibetan headman had come down 
to see me, and after a friendly chat had betaken 
himself back to issue orders for the building of 
a log hut at his village, where I proposed to 
establish my base camp. When the hut was 
finished, he sent down a dozen men to escort me, 
and so, at last, on May 22, we were able to 
advance once more. Most of the loads, of 
course, had to be left behind in charge of the 
Chokara, who was sick ; and these were gradually 
moved up as vagrant coolies turned up from the 
Adung. ; 

The next stage up the Seinghku valley 
resolved itself into two parts: (1) Along the 
river bank, higher or lower, in forest, for a few 
miles ; (2) up a steep ridge, back from the river, 
with an abrupt descent again to rmanent 
meadow and cultivation (Fig. 82) at the village, 
with a net ascent of about 1,000 feet. 

Now the flora began to grow more interesting: 
On the river bank grew a fine, red-bark 
Birch, and a dark-leafed Illicium, studded with 
pale, moth-like flowers. Better still, the narrow 
ridge, which was cut away on either side an 
plunged headlong down to gnashing stream, 
was almost entirely colonised by Rhododendron’; 
thus proving the need, even here, of a slight y 
xerophytic flora. I might add that the genus 
is extremely sensitive to even 80 small a change 
as this, and being extraordinarily 
in its homeland, is at once prepared to iL 

ositions of which other trees are a trifle. Y ; 
he knife-edge ridge was in fact clothed wit! i 
species of ‘IĪrroratum’ Rhododendron, pleo 


. . , had not flower 
owever, though well-grown tention of doing 


dozens examined, which carried 8 
capsules; so what the flowers are li 
88y. ; 
The epiphytic Rhododendron fiora included 


all ; ibed together with 

the species already denor or z e described 
bravely: 
t deta 


of the plant collector’s experience to rem 
that, when ascending a steep, wood 
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path, he is more prone to notice plants low down, 
and when descending, to notice the tree tops. 
Thus it was that, on this occasion, I failed to 
notice a remarkable tree which, when passing 
this way in August, I immediately singled out. 


new hut on the river bank. In the meadow, 
a bushy Viburnum with chalk-white flowers, 
was abundant, and a large, floppy Rose sprawled 
about in thickets of Bamboo, Barberry, Euony- 
mus, etc. To these may be added species of 


FIG. 82.—CULTIVATION IN THE JUNGLE. 


It was & Rhododendron, with large, somewhat 
drooping leaves, and fine, big trusses of fruits, 
tawny in colour. Naturally, I took it for a 
‘Grande,’ and it was not till October, when I 
made a special pilgrimage to the ridge for seeds, 
I made the astonishing discovery that it was 
really an ‘Irroratum.’ There was only the 
one solitary tree, some forty feet high, with a 
smooth, fairly erect trunk, branching out 
thickly at the summit ; and it grew on the ridge 
in the very midst of the ‘Irroratum’ belt. 
The largest leaves I collected were a foot long 
and six inches wide, but apart from their size, 
they were of the typical ‘Irroratum’ type ; 
the same cannot, perhaps, be said of the fruits, 
which are closely furred with rust-red, bristly 
hairs. The truss is very large and open—at 
least, in fruit—carrying fifteen or twenty 
flowers ; and since the ‘Irroratums’ are all 
scarlet, this big-leaved tree in full bloom must 
& gorgeous explosion of blazing fire. 

On the ridge, too, was a single example of 
one of the most striking Maples I have ever seen. 
It was quite a small tree, dwarfed possibly, 
and in full fruit, hung all over with scores 
and scores of bright red tassels. In this respect 
it resembled A. enryi, but the tails in my plant 
are longer and the small fruita with widespread 
ee cuddle more closely than in A. Henryi. 
A foliage the two species are sharply contrasted, 
ie my plant has simple, entire leaves, with a 
ong drip-tip. Five months later, the tails. 
iad a little longer and a little fatter, though 
i ey had lost their chubby freshness, still 
has motionless and intact, beautifully draping 
the foliage. There are several species of Acer 
in the valley, but nothing so good as this one. 
ne us longifolia, a giant tree with long, 
e cous needles and big pendant cones also 
aa to the flanks of the ridge; but its 
Tue home is a thousand feet higher up. 
with Tiia and rocks on the ridge, in contrast 
th ose in the dim depths of the jungle, were 
Orchi ered with a vaky growth of epiphytic 

% ids, of which one species, a white-flowered 
ee was in bloom high up. When I returned 
in in October, I collected half-a-dozen species 

vast some of them very quaint. 
ai ts considerable ascent, I traversed the 
ames 2 mountain in thick forest, till, suddenly 
cultivared on to a wide-open terrace, partly 

lid ao mainly under grass and Bracken. 


I quickly reached 
; the river once more, and, 
Passing through a belt of trees, found my 


Clematis, Honeysuckle, and other climbing 
plants. The valley opened out a little, and there 
was a little permanent meadow land where 
cattle grazed; but the mountains were pre- 
cipitous, and thickly forested to their summits. 
A few houses were threaded on the strip of 
cultivation at the bottom of the valley, and the 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


Durine the winter months the gardener 18 
thankful that the majority of injurious insects 
are resting, and that comparatively little damage 
is actually being done by them. His mind is 
not so easy, however, with regard to birds and 
animals, many of which are extremely active. 
The grey squirrels are a constant source of 
trouble, and during the last fortnight most of 
the top branches of a Cupressus Lawsoniana 
in the Wisley wild garden have been cut off 
as neatly as with a knife by the sharp teeth 
of a pair of these creatures. The prunings 
have been laid in a heap at the foot of a neigh- 
bouring blue Cedar in which it seems likely 
that a nest is to be built. Birds are also giving 
trouble by mischievously pecking off the flower 
buds from trees such as Prunus Pissardii and 
by removing the berries from shrubs such 48 
Berberis and Cotoneasters, most of which 
have now completely lost their fruits. An 
exception is Cotoneaster rotundifolia, whose | 
round, sealing-wax-red fruits still persist in 
large numbers. 

Many of the Berberis and Cotoneasters 
which have lost their berries are still ornamental 
on account of their evergreen foliage. Among 
the most useful. in this respect are Berberis 
Sargentiana, with dark green, glossy leaves ; 
Cotoneaster serotina and Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla, the leaves of which are now tinged 
with purple, while among other evergreens 
which stand out are Osmanthus Delavayi 
and Lonicera pileata, with particularly fresh, 
green foliage. The flowers of the Witch Hazels 
are now past their best, but the little yellow 
blooms of the Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mas), 
which is as yet leafless, are just showing. 

The Heath Garden is now very bright, chiefly 
owing to the flowering of various forms of Erica 
carnea. One of the earliest and best is Erica 
carnea King George which, in company with 
E. c. Queen Mary, has been in bloom since the 
beginning of December. Some of the deeper 
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FIG. 83.—CANE BRIDGE OVER THE SEINGHKU RIVER. 


boisterous river was spanned by a small wooden 
bridge. Up the valley I could see nothing 
but more mountains and more forest ; but snow 
was visible on the loftiest ridge, visible through 
a gap opposite my camp, whenever the cloud 
thinned a little. 

So I began to settle into my hut and take 
stock of the situation. F. Kingdon Ward. 


coloured varieties are now commencing to bloom, 
of which Erica carnea Vivellii is one of the most 
distinct. In addition to these and other good 
varieties of this species, such as Pink Beauty 
and Queen of Spain, Erica darleyensis is making 
a bold display, and plants of Erica mediterranea 
alba, although still in bud, are not unattractive 


at this stage. 


ee = 


The long border which flanks the Paeony 
beds has now been planted with a comprehensive 
collection of long-spurred Aquilegias, in front 
of which about sixty different varieties of 
Crocus are coming up. Gentiana acaulis has 
for many years formed an effective edging to 
this border. A few blooms are now visible, 
but the majority have been considerably 
damaged by sparrows and by frost. 

The Narcissi in the wild garden are much 
later in flowering this year than last. Never- 
theless, a few Narcissus cyclamineus are 
now in flower and look particularly well where 
they have come up among the red leaves of 
_ Schizocodon = soldanelloides. Narcissus cycla- 
mineus has only just come into bloom in the 
alpine nouse, where it is flowering with many 
other yellow-flowered subjects, such as Narcissus 
bulbocodium, Draba armata and  Morisia 
hypogaea. 

A feature of this house at the present time 
is the large number and variety of Kabschia 
hybrid Saxifrages. A particularly striking one 
is Saxifraga x Jenkinsii, with large and shapely 
flowers of pale pink, while the very grey-foliaged 
S. Sundermanii, S. lilacina and S. Elysium, 
with deep rose blooms, are also very charming. 
Pretty yellow-flowered Saxifrages in flower 
include S. Franzii and S. juniperifolia var. 
macedonica. Among the Primulas in the 
alpine house, Primula megaseaefolia is now at 
its best, and P. Allionii, a’ native of the 
maritime Alps is also in bloom. The scape 
of this tiny Primula is almost absent, and the 
pink flowers rest upon a sticky rosette of leaves. 

In.the alpine frames several Crocus species, 
such as C. Korolkowii, with yellow flowers, 
and C. laevigatus with striped mauve flowers, 
are in bloom. 

Snowflakes and Snowdrops are now flowering 
in large numbers in the wild garden and in the 
border in front of the laboratory a giant Snow- 
drop, Galanthus latifolius, is in bloom. Here 
also may be seen Galanthus nivalis viridapice, 
the perianth of which bears broad, green 
markings J. E. Grant White. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
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CUPRESSUS TORULOSA. 
THE HIMALAYAN OR TWISTED CYPRESS. 


Tue Supplementary Plate accompanying 
this issue is reproduced from a photograph 
taken by Mr. Heyworth Knighton, and represents 
a specimen of Cupressus torulosa growing at 
Stanage Park, Radnorshire. _ 

To give the tree its full title—if anyone would 
wish to indulge in a little pomposity—I 
should have to describe it as a qualified member 
of the section of Cupressus called Eu-Cupressus, 
which is, in turn, a sub-division of a sub-tribe 
called Thuinae, of the tribe Cupressineae. 
This is the sort of meticulous and detailed 
description that would only be insisted upon 
for ‘a continental traveller in a disturbed 
country to exhibit upon his passport. It will 
be quite sufficient, for most of us, to regard the 
species as a graceful Cypress, very much like, 
prima facie, several other Cypresses, to wit, 
C. macrocarpa (Monterey Cypress), C. semper- 
virens (the Roman Cypress), in their fastigiate 
form, and also like the Californian C. Goveniana 
(Gowen’s Cypress), and the more newly arrived 
species from China, C. Duclouxiana. But on 
closer inspection it can be shown that they all 
have their little differences and habits, some of 
which may be explained before the conclusion 

this article. ; 
Othe tree depicted, in spite of the fact that it 
is described generally as tender, except in the 
more warmly favoured parts of England, 
has grown at an elevation of nearly 800 feet 
above sea-level. According to old documents, 
it was planted in December, 1842, and referred 
to, on their pages, as C. tomentosa, torulosa. 
In 1926, it measured forty-seven feet high, 
and seven feet four inches in girth, and though, 
not aspiring to championship honours, would. 
we were told by the authors, had they paid it 
and us a visit earlier in these days of quest 
and volume making, have been given a niche 
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in that Walhalla of remarkable British-grown 
trees, by H. Elwes and Prof. Augustine 
Henry, in their book entitled The Trees of 
Great Britain. , 

A tree growing at Killerton, Devon, measuring 
sixty-five feet high and five feet four inches in 
girth, appears to be the largest tree of the 
group mentioned by the authors of this book. 
At Hewell Grange, mention is made of another 
—the leader of a quartet—that measured in 
1909, fifty-six feet high and three feet eleven 
inches in girth. Lord Plymouth has kindly 
had the tree re-measured for me; it 1s 
now sixty-three feet high and four feet 
eight inches in girth—a height growth of seven 
feet in seventeen years, and an exogenous 
growth of nine inches in the same time; & 
growth approximately of less than six inches 
per annum in height and half-an-inch in girth. 

Again, not very far from here, there is a good 
specimen at Eastnor Castle (Lord Somer’s), 
and also one at Penhyrn Castle, both of which 
places are noted for their trees, planted by tree- 
loving ancestors in the earlier quarter and half 
of the last century. There are other good 
specimens reported as flourishing in the milder 
climate of Devon. 

In the Trees of Great Britain appears an 
illustration of an avenue of Cypressus torulosa 
growing at Cuffnells, New Forest, the residence 
of my late old friend and contemporary, Mr. 
Reginald Hargreaves. When I saw them, 
I recall that these trees gave me the impression 
of being rather taller and more slenderly built 
than our single specimen. This impression was 
confirmed when I found that they measured, 
at the time of Elwes’ visit, some forty-five feet 
high and four-and-a-half feet in girth. 

According to Loudon, C. torulosa was intro- 
duced in 1824, and discovered by Buchanan- 
Hamilton in 1802. The seeds from which our 
tree sprang were brought home from India 
by a friend of the family, in company with seeds 
of Abies Webbiana, Picea Gerardiana, Picea 
excelsa and Cedrus Deodara. Of the two 
last-named, plenty are in evidence to-day, 
but the two former have left not “a wrack 
behind.” Yet, ever hopeful, over their ashes, 
I have—metaphorically speaking—raised the 
banner and device “‘ Resurgens,’’ and given 
them an opportunity of redeeming their question- 
able and disappointing past. 

In helping on the process of identification of 
these prima facie similarities, referred to above, 
a clue may be found forthcoming in a name 
bestowed, presumably in reference to the 
presence of glands on the leaves, a microscopic 
individuality not held in common with the 
similarities mentioned, C. macrocarpa and C. 
sempervirens. Torulosa is the diminutive of the 
Latin word torus, which in its first sense 
signifies a protuberance. From thence it comes 
to be apphed to many and various uses, archi- 
tecturally to a moulding, domestically to a bed, 
pugilistically to the muscles of brawny arms, 
and more personally to a system of hairdressing, 
as a tuft of hair. Torulosa would, for instance, 
describe the fuzzy-topped head gear of a short- 
cropped Australian aboriginal, and would 
equally apply to the bobbed coiffure of a fashion- 
able damsel of the world to-day. 

I have attempted in my Characteristics of 
Conifers, as simplified a method as I could 
devise of identifying this and other Cypresses. 
From its pages I will only essay a short summary 
here, confining it to some differences that 
exist between C. torulosa, C. sempervirens and 
C. macrocarpa. I will not attempt to drag into 
the arena of discussion the more uncommon 
C. Goveniana, of California, nor the lately- 
arrived C. Duclouxiana from Yunnan. First, 
be it noted, it is the presence of glands 
upon the leaves which distinguishes C. torulosa 
from its similar congeners. To examine 
into these, I own, suggests a magnifying glass 
inspection, and that is a microscopic process, 
unbeloved, unpursued and unemployed by the 
generality of amateurs, who like to learn their 
lesson; on the more dashing principle of “ A 
sight should suffice.” Secondly, there are to 
be reckoned with, and learnt from, the cones 
or strobiles—their shapes, sizes and habits. 
The cones of C. sempervirens ripen the first year, 
and vary in size. The cones of C. macrocarpa 
ripen in the second year and do not vary in 
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size; they are much Jarger than those of the 
C. torulosa, which also ripen the second year. 

And now I come to the branchlet system 
of this tree of trees. If one takes a spray of 
either C. macrocarpa or C. sempervirens and 
lays it on the table, it will be noticed that it 
cannot lie so flat, as, for instance, a sprig of Fern, 
for the reason that the branchlets, of which 
it is composed, grow indiscriminately and 
radially round the main branches, whereas a spray 
of C. torulosa, with branchlets arranged in one 
plane, should lie flat. Sometimes it deviates a 
little from the strict path of rectitude, but is 
sufficiently orthodox to show a distinction from 
the other two. 

Fourthly, there are the differences in shape 
and outline of these three Cypresses, in their 
sub-fastigiate forms. While the shape oi 
C. macrocarpa and C. sempervirens may lw 
described as columnar or even clump-headed. 
C. torulosa affects a soaring peak or flame. 
shaped top. Anyone then observing a Cypress 
tree of this shape looming against the sky-line 
should awaken to the fact, and announce— 
if he wishes to make an impression—that here 
18 a tree of rarer appearance than C. macrocarpa 
or C. sempervirens, and one, in my humble 
opinion, of a more picturesque outline. Chas. 
Coltman Rogers, Stanage Park, Radnorshire. 


ESCALLONIA RUBRA PYGMAEA 


Sır FREDERICK Moore, late of Glasnevin 
Botanic Garden, saw our plants of this Escal- 
lonia last summer and informed me that this 
very pretty little rock shrub originated from a 
so-called Witch Broom found on an ordinary 
Escallonia rubra. Cuttings taken from this 
congested growth retained the dwarf, close- 
growing habit, and resulted in this dwart 
variety. At times this pygmy form produces 
& shoot or two which reverts to the free-growing 
type. These should be cut out so soon as thev 
are noticed, for we find that if they are left 
it is only a question of time before the whole 
plant reverts to the type. I have noticed 
similar instances in that useful little rock- 
Conifer, Juniperus communis compressa, J. 
hibernica compressa of gardens, which proves 
the origin of these dwarf forms. I freely 
endorse the praise J. (p. 96), bestows on the 
pygmy Escallonia; its long flowering season 
will make it popular when the plant is better 
known. W. E. Th. Ingwersen. 


RAISING NEW DAFFODILS. 


I FEEL that I must write a few words in reply 
to Mr. Longford’s letter in The Gardeners 
Chronicle of February 5. I would state that the 
credit for raising Narcissus Owen is due to the 
late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, on whose lawn at 
Sutton Court I first saw it growing. I am afraid 
Mr. Longford’s letter may discourage some 
would-be Daffodil enthusiasts, and for thus 
reason I am writing these few lines. The 
Royal Horticultural Society’s little Classified 
List of Daffodil Names, besides contaimng the 
names of a great number of existing Daffodils 
also contains an “‘ obituary notice” of a con- 
siderable number which have, for all useful 
purposes, passed out of existence, and the new 
Classification List will, no doubt, contain 
many additions to both lists. Only a vers 
smal! percentage of named Daffodils become com: 
mercial varieties, and out of the many new sorts 
appearing each season, only a few survive. It À 
difficult for a collector to pick out the best. 
Personally, I like to see a variety growint 
and if I am attracted by the flower at He 
range I step back, say, ten yards or 80 an i 
I am then satisfied with its general deportmen!. 


sion in its favour. But this 
I make my decision in its vo he collector 


catalogues are inclined to r A í 
He aye confine himself to varieties which have 
received awards, or take the ye 
who can make the selections 10 : : 

such case, he will not derive the keen satisfaction 
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- A WALK THAT 


` Cutting the Lawn is now a walk 
«c round with the “Governor” — 


quicker, easier and much more 
satisfactory than it has ever been 
before. 


The 1927 “Governor” possesses many unique 
features that make it easily the finest machine 


on the market. 


Puilt with all the mechanical accuracy and precision 


of an aircraft engine, but without its 


controls, the “ Governor ” Motor Mower is simplicity 
itself. It ig absolutely fool-proof and will stand 
any amount ef hard wear without showing signs 


of long use. 


r 


which none surpasses 


The only 22-inch Water-Cooled 
Motor Mower in the World £50 


5% discount for cash, Easy payment 
terms if desired, 


TEST THE “GOVERNOR” FIRST 


OVERNO 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
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ONCE WAS WORK 


A FEW 
OPINIONS. 


f 
H 

$ $ 
$ s 
| “ The ‘Governor’ is much nearer j 
è  toperfection than any Motor Mower $ 
i we have seen, owing (0 its compara- 
$ tive lightness.” 

j H. ABERCROMBY, 
i 

$ 

i 

H 

H 


Addington Goif Club, Croydon. 


— o 


“ The ‘Governor’ kas giien great 


The 
17-inch © 
‘Governor’ 


| | SECRETARY, | 
(Air-Cooled) j Stanmore Golf Club. | 
$ 

i 

Í 

| 

i 


Satisfaction. Its sturdy construc- 
tion enables an enormous amount 
of u ork without mechanical trouble. 


‘The ‘Governor’ is excellent in 
every way, no trouble and very 
economical, Work that took a 
man and a lad eight hours is done 
with the ‘Governor’ in 24 hours ” 
—-(Extracied,) 


complicated 
“The ‘Governor’ is a great 
success, My man does in fire or 
six hours what used to take over 
two days to do,” 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, 


| 

| ‘Wimbledon Common. 

2 

| “I consider the ‘Governor’ a 

y $ very sound engineering job.” 

ALAN STURDY, 
Carey, Wareham, Dorset, 

2 

$ 


‘Several gardening friends 
agree tt does all you claim for it.” 
—( Extracted.) 


———_— 


“ The ‘Governor’ cuts 10 greens 
to the gallon, averaging 500 square 
yards to the green, which 1s about 
13d. per green. It ss very quick 
in sts work and rolls and cuts at 
the same time, the weight of the 
machine being just right for rolling. 

S. TRAPP, 
Oxley Park Golf Club, 
Wolverhampton. 
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FREE TRIAL 


Write for FREE Folder G, describing either 
model and giving details of our free seven- 
day Trial on your own grass. Address: 


Sales Director : 


JOHN SHAW & SONS 


9 


WOLVERHAMPTON, LTD. 


30D, FRYER ST., WOLVERHAMPTON. Established 1795. 


TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


cae: cultivated turf for best 


OLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 
Large or small quantities supplied. Enquiries and inspection invited. 


GLEY’S —— HODDESDON —— HERTS. 


FRO 


lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, eto. 


COWAN & CO. FORBES’ Catalogue 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


Phioxes, Pentstemnons,Delphiniums, Carnatiogs, 


Pelargoniums, Pyr » Violas, Hardy 
order and Rock Plants, Seeds, etc. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


= SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 on Gace Le 
prama ond art, Telephone —Palmers Green 0059 | | The King’s emi Hawick, Scotland 


T 
legrame end Cables —«« Odontoglot, Winchmore London" 


to destroy weeds 
is with an efficient 


weedkiller. 


COOPERS : 


WEEDICIDE 


KEA ko ku S 
WEEDS 


AT A DILUTION OF 1 PART 
TO 100 PARTS OF WATER. 
("Highly commended" by the 
R.H.S. after practical tests.) 


Pint 149 Quart 3l- å gali, §. 
Z gall. &- ? galls. 17p 5 gulls 3616 


SCC ePeveePeRnotonnese 


Write for our leaflet "The Weed 
Problem Solved'"—sent free on 
request. 

Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd., 

51 Clunbury House, 
BERKHAMSTED, Herts. 


e 
BY APPOINTMENT 


CLIBRANS’ 


CLEARANCE 
OFFER 


YOUR opportunity 


Ornamental & Forest Trees 
Hedge Plants :: Shrubs 
Climbers :: Rhododendrons 
Roses t: z: Fruits 
Fruit Trees in Pots :: Hardy 
Carnations :: Herbaceous 
Plants :: Hydrangea, etc. 


HIGHEST QUALITY STOCK 


Sesesaeceoees e2eeeea esesend 


Send a post card TO-DAY for your copy FREE } 


CLIBRANS, LTD, 


The King’s Nuarserymen 


ORCHIDS 


Clean, well grown and ceeen also 


Many Rare and Choice Vari . 
STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Kindiy send Catalogue. i 


for 
JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM, 
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BENTLEY’S 


WEED DESTROYER painta 


Has ranked kisi or cals fifty years. ORCHID GUIDE 


Stronger than any other. One application 
keeps gravel paths and drives clean for 
nearly two years. 


1927 EDITION. 


; 450 pages. Handsomely bound. : Catalogues 


Cultural Hints 


aaa the mae sale both at home ; ; 
and abroad, with a rapidly - spreading : è ` 
popularity. j . a a : Gratis 


Concentrated Liquid (1 to 80) 
3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., 36/-; 12 galls., 
69/-; 24 galls.,126/-; 40 galls., 200/- 


Invaluable to all interested 
(Powder 1 to 25). in Orchids. All the best 


6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12tins, 25/6; : known species described. 
20 tins, 40/9; 40 tins, 78/-. : Full cultural directions. 


BENTLEY’S Post free - £1: 11: 6 


ABIES DOUGLASII— 


: ił}-2 ft., trans. ... ...  60/- 1,000 
DAISY KILLER || | r @ 3 E E gar aw 
The only scientific Lawn Sand. : from : 3-4 ,, ”” ” 9/- ,, 60/- ,, 


15/- „ 100/- ,, 


Weeds of all kinds are quickly killed by 
one dressing of this unique speciality. : 
Afterwards the finer grasses are free to : OF from : 
: THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE LTD. : 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 : 


; SANDERS, Royal Orchid Nurseries, St. Albans : 4-5 ,, » i 
: SITKA SPRUCE— 
12-18 ins., ex. transplanted 70/- 1,000 


SCOTCH FIR— 
2-3 ft., ex. trans. ... ... 80/- 1,000 


HAZEL— 
1-1} ft., trans. ...— ... 50/- 1,000 
13-2 ”” ” eee eon 60/- ” 
BEECH— 


6-12 ins., trans. ... wu. 20/- 1,000 
9-15 9 ’ e... 30/- ” 


D. STEWART & SON, LTD. 
Ferndown Nurseries, nr. WIMBORNE, Dorset. 


Telephone—Ferndown 5 
Telegrams —Stewart, Ferndown. 


develop into a dense, rich green sward. 

One pound is sufficient to dress 3 sq. yards. 

1 ton £26 ; 4 cwts. 26/6 per owt.; 1 cwt. 28/-; 

56 lbs. 15/6; 28 lbs. 8/6; 14 lbs. 4/9; 
- tins 1/6 each. 


Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow - on - Humber, Linas. 


CHEALS’ of CRAWLEY 


have over FIFTY YEARS’ experience 
GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 


and general improvements 


One hundred and Twenty Acres of 
Nursery stocked with a first-class 
collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 


Fruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, Roses, Dahlias and all Garden 
requisites. 

It would pay you to consult them 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


(ENS 


5 “i 
> re a? J 


wes À 4 v 
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x aa ore 


Z RANAN FA 
N 9 § 
2 DOBBIE’S PLANTS | 
$ HARDY SCOTCH GROWN | 
S Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, $ 
€ Dahlias, Pansies, Vols, Hardy Her- | 
% baceous and Alpine Plants should ¢ 
> consult our Plant Catalogue, Post 9 
Free on application. 


Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO.LTD. 5 
Kings Seedsmen—— EDINBU | 


x . oe 
ʻo e eo ¢ - ° bd ve ¢, 
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Catalogues of each department and an 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Garden Design 


d. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 


The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 
es A 


CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD, 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


TEICHE R’S 
GERMAN 
STOCK SEEDS 


are the 


Best in the Market 
TRY—AND SEE! 


Koai I a NN E E E E S E a E 
AUSTIN’S a A e Conn aoi morally 
SCOTCH snot faif to prodee irst cians 

SEED cluding Arran Rose, Immune 


Ashleaf, Duke of York, Sharpe's 


POTATOES Farress, Witch Hill Early, Ally, 


MAK NYA 
ORONA 


Marshal, Golden Marvel, and Roderick Dhu, 


Catalogues free. 
AUSTIN & McASLAN 
The Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 


89 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 
ae 


PAUL TEICHER 


Stock Specialist 
STRIEGAU — GERMANY 


Founded 1836 


A CLEVER INVENTION FOR 


RAISING WELL WAT 
The Boulton Water Elevator ae 
a continuous stream of water 
from wells of any depth. No pipes 
no valves or suckers, cannot 
freeze. Can be fixed within an 
hour without skilled labour. 
Thousands in daily use. 

Write for Catalogue No. 756. 
Boulton & Paul, Ltd. Norwich. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Sanders’ Orchid Guide. 


_ A LARGE amount of research, a wide exper- 
lence of Orchids and their cultivation, and much 
loving care, have contributed to the production 
of the 1927 edition of Sanders’ Orchid Guide.* 
This edition is dedicated to the memory of the 
late Mr. H. F. C. Sander, by his three sons, who 
are the authors. 

A well-worn former edition is always within 
easy reach of our editorial desk, and we are sure 
the new volume with its 450 pages, will be equally 
well used as a book of ready reference. Sanders’ 


PRL 


Mess Marca 5, 1927. 
As our pages have shown, not every cultivator 
agrees with Mr. Beckett's method of cultivating 
the soil, especially for vegetable crops, but 
whether they agree or not, they have nothing but 
admiration for him, for in a very real sense he 
has “ delivered the goods,” and has done 80 
over a very long period. The soil at Aldenham 
is naturally unkind, but by pursuing the methods 
he advocates, Mr. Beckett has compelled the 
uncongenial earth to yield her bountiful increase. 
The kitchen gardens, the orchards, the flower 
borders, the great beds of shrubs, and the fine 
young trees at Aldenham, all demonstrate the 
success of his methods. ; : 
Asacultivator, Mr. Beckett occupies an unique 


from his collection that he would had he made 
his own selections. However carefully the 
selection be made, it must be always borne in 
mind that the best varieties of to-day will be 
losing their places as years go by. 

_When I commenced to raise Daffodils twenty- 
eight years ago, I might have regarded success 
as well-nigh impossible after seeing Mr. Engle- 
heart’s productions of that time, but it does not 
do to be scared at the start, and I owe a great 
deal to the kindly advice and encouragement 
freely given by such dear old friends as the late 
Mr. Peter Barr, Mr. W. Baylor Hartland, 
Rev. G. P. Haydon and Mr. Robert Sydenham, 
all keen enthusiasts in their day. Each season 


I bought what I considered likely varieties 
for my purpose, limiting myself to £5 for a 
single bulb, and I well remember giving most 
serious Consideration to raising my limit when 
Will Scarlett stood at £20 a bulb, and I have often 
regretted that I passed it by. I began to work 
with some sixty commercial varieties of the 
time, and amongst the many crosses I made, 
it was in my second seaso 


n that I hit upon a 
I crossed Sir Watkin with pollen 


Orchid Guide deals only with species, well- 
marked varieties and natural hybrids, the 
garden-raised hybrids and varietal forms, 
whose names are legion, being dealt with in the 
separate and also useful work, the List of Orchid 
Hybrids. The descriptions are excellent and 
written in language readily understood by the 
most amateurish of amateur Orchid growers, 
and yet they are botanically correct. The 
different genera are described in alphabetical 
order, and in each genus the species are similarly 


position in the horticultural world, and although 
comparatively few professional and amateur 
gardeners are able to visit the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs’ fine estate at Elstree, all may read 
Mr. Beckett’s new book and discover therein 
how he deals with every kind of vegetable crop, 
including salads and herbs. The directions 
are simple and concise ; every sort of vegetable 
grown in British gardens is dealt with, and 
there is an extremely useful calendar of opera- 
tions, in addition to planting and sowing tables. 


Naturally, soil cultivation is reviewed at some 
length, while rotation of crops—an immensely 
important and interesting subject—recelves 
the attention it deserves, and is illustrated by 
diagrams showing how rotation may be practised. 
The common insect, fungous and animal pests 
of the kitchen garden are discussed at the end of 
the volume. 
Although Mr. Beckett’s book is written 
primarily to assist gardeners in their business 
of producing vegetables of fine ‘aed and in 
sufficient quantity for the needs of the establish- 
ment, they serve, it contains a large amount 
of information regarding the growth, preparation 
and display of vegetables for exhibition. Mr. 
Beckett objects strongly to the oft-repeated Pa 
observation that exhibition vegetables are of 
little value for the table. His own idea in regard 
to the exhibition of vegetables is that it encour- 
ages gardeners to improve their methods of 
cultivation, select the best varieties, increase the 
productivity of the kitchen garden, and detnon- 
strate to the public what skill and energy may 
accomplish. 
Mr. Becketts book may be used freely, 
because it is well-bound ; it is easy to read, by 
reason of the excellence of the printing and 
paper; it is a work of great practical value, 
embodying half-a-century’s experience; it is 
a pleasure to handle and good to look upon, 
freely illustrated and well indexed. All con- 
cerned in its production are to be heartily 
congratulated upon what appears to have been 
to them a pleasurable task. 


.. +. taken from some forced blooms of poeticus 
ioy, Ornatus; this gave me a batch of useful early 
varieties of the Incomparabilis type, some self- 
yellow and many with a suffusion of orange in 
the cup, all robust and free-flowering ; it is 
twenty-two years since they first flowered, 
but now their stocks run into thousands. 
i. A seedling has a long journey before it reaches 
| the goal of public favour ; prizes and awards 
help it along to some extent, but it has to gain 
7 the confidence of the gardening fraternity 
-` before it is really established. I think the 
awards that the R.H.S. gives to varieties that 
, have passed guccessfully through the three 
© year trial at Wisley will be very valuable. 
-* Ido not think the publi® object to long lists of 
names, and at Daffodil shows it is highly 
l desirable that all flowers should be named if 
:. only to enable those who have seen them 
to talk about them, and I would like to see far 
_j more young and enthusiastic exhibitors, espec- 
. dally in the seedling classes. It is only from a 
“i; vast number of seedlings that we can hope 
to get what is really wanted. A beginner 
need not be . discouraged by the wonderful 
modern flowers ; I thought the limit of progress 
more nearly reached twenty-five years ago 
— than it is now. In 1914 I dropped out of the 
i running, and when I recommenced after the. 
: war, I found I had lost a great deal of ground, 
a now I have once more my annual batches 
| 7 seedlings flowering and am as keen or keener 
an ever, being convinced that with the material 
now at my command there are greater possibil- 
ities than ever before. If the beginner does not 
ce spend much money on the newer varieties 
vs um work on the older ones; let him try 
‘“aximus for early yellow trumpets. I am still 
using this fine old variety as a seed parent 
with confidence. Then there is the old Barrii 
H on; I am sure this is still capable of pro- 
ee many fine things; my double Llinos 
i a seedling from Beacon crossed with the 
p 2 enof the old double N. Telamonius plenus ; 
rincess Mary and Minnie Hume have each 
athe themselves very good seeders. N. 
| thereat 18 a doubtful asset; I have raised 
seedlings and intercrossed them to the fourth 
: en and they are very lovely and of a 
fe icularly clear luminous yellow throughout, 
ge far, I have not one that has any con- 
=o although some flowers are the size 
have pe With N. triandrus calathinus I 
They no success, but on the other hand 
N oe number of nice stocks from the pollen 
as oe albus, and the best of these are 
m the seed of the yellow trumpet P. R. Barr. 
5 es abd few ideas by way of encouragement 
rea ginner, and I would especially emphasize 
sit by ir of an imaginative mind. To 
aed Dale fire of a winter's evening and raise 
pastim todils of peerleas beauty is a delightful 
anions to work for these ideals when the 
ion Tar ; to live ìn a dreamland of expecta- 
ondha Polis years until the first bud appears 
ades nee of seedlings ; to watch it expand 
R pedet oen It be not after all a real swan 
a flow p'umage, is a pleasure. Some day 
er will appear and justify all the care 


treated. Synonyms of genera and of species 
are also given in their alphabetical sequence. 
The height of the plant, its time of flowering, 
colour, style of inflorescence and habitat are 
all indicated in the description, while the letters 
S. I. and C. indicate whether stove, intermediate 
or cool treatment is desirable. 

General cultural advice is given at the begin- 
ning of the volume, while special details of 
management are indicated under each genus. 

A charming foreword by Sir Frederick Moore 
follows the introduction, in which the authors 
pay a kindly tribute to the work of Mr. E. W. 
Cooper, an esteemed employee who helped in 
the compilation of the volume. Of particular 
interest are the notes on the cultivation of 
Orchids in such distant and widely-separated 
countries as Ceylon, South Australia, Japan 
(by Viscount Ijuin) and Trinidad, while very 
practical advice is also given concerning Syring- 
ing and Spraying; Hybrids and Seed Raising ; 
Imported Qrchids, and Orchid Diseases. 

The book is thoroughly well-printed in clear 
‘type. There are wide margins to all the pages 
and the whole of the subject matter may be 
read with ease. A serviceable binding is pro- 
vided ; the outside measurement of the volume 
is eight inches wide by ten-and-three-quarters 
inches deep, while its thickness, practically 
one-and-a-quarter inch, gives some idea of 
the immense amount of work entailed in its 


production. 


Vegetables for Home and Exhibition.t . 


THE maintenance of an ample and varied 
supply of vegetables is a matter of paramount 
importance in most gardens, and not a few gar- 
deners have come to grief because of their failure 
to meet the demands of their employers— 
not always the gardeners’ fault, by the way— 
notwithstanding their skill in flower gardening, 
as plantsmen and as fruit growers. Although 
the kitchen garden is too frequently the last 
place to which a garden owner will take his 
visitors, it is by the quality and amount of food 
supplied by this department that the gardener 
is ultimately judged. The “Glory of the 
Garden ” calls forth admiration, but Carnations 
and Chrysanthemums, Roses and Rhododen- 
drons, stately trees, wide-spread grass, flower- 
flecked pools, glowing herbaceous borders and 
interesting rock gardens, are all ‘* too bright for 
Nature’s daily food ” and before and after the 
enjoyment of beauty we needs must come to the 
table. 

Fortunately, the cultivation of vegetables 
and salads is not now regarded as one of the 
meaner occupations of the gardener, and it is 
due in no small measure to Mr. Edwin Beckett’s 
enthusiasm that the kitchen garden and its 
produce occupy a higher position in the economy 
of the garden and in the great horticultural 
exhibitions of to-day, than they did half-a- 


century ago. 
i ee ee 
*Sasders’ Orchid Guide, Revised (1927) Edition. Messrs. 
San.lers, St. Albans. Price 31/8, post free. 
tVegetables for Home and Exhibition, by E. Beckett- 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd., 17, Ave 
Marie Lane, E.C. 4. Price 15s. net. 


The Gardener’s Year Book. 


THIS new publication* deals with a variety 
of matters of horticultural interest, and the low 
price should ensure it a large sale, for there are 
nearly 400 pages of text and eight illustrations. 
The text includes a list of the chief Horticultural 
Colleges and Schools, Horticultural Societies, 
Botanic Gardens, tables of weights and measures, 
horticultural fixtures for 1927, reproduced by 
permission from The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Almanac for 1927; and a host of other useful 
information, making the book a real work of 
reference. Articles on many branches of gar- 
dening are contributed by well-known horticul- 
turists, and the Editor is to be congratulated 
both on enlisting the services of 80 many experts 
and the choice of subjects dealt with. They 
include “The English Garden in the Past,” 
by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde; ‘‘ Herbaceous 
Plants, New and Old,” by Mrs. Philip Martineau ; 

“ Plant Hunting in Many Lands,” by Ethel 
Campbell Kennedy: ‘“ Rabbit-proof Plants,’’ 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell; and 
“The Value of the Garden in the Nutrition of 
Man,” by J. L. Rosedale. The editing has been 
done very carefully, and the names of plants ' 
referred to are spelled correctly. It is somewhat i 
strange that in the list of Botanic Gardens, 
Oxford University Botanic Garden, which is 
one of the oldest in existence in this or any other 
country, is dismissed with two lines, whereas the 
garden at Edinburgh is discussed in four pages. 


. *The Garde er's Year Book, 1927. Williams and Norgate, 
Ltd., 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. Price 3g. 6d. net. 
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given to the work. W, A. Watts, St. Asaph. 
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FARRER'S THREEPENNY-BIT ROSE. 


May I endorse all that Mr. Bowles has written 
(p. 147) on the subject of this remarkable plant. 
Asa neighbour I have been privileged to see if at 
all seasons of the year, and desire to add that 
in his description Mr. Bowles has been extremely 
moderate and matter of fact. We are most of 
us acquainted with the garden catalogue that 
describes some flower or other as ‘a real gem. 
that closer acquaintance causes us to discard 
as mere * paste.” The ‘ Threepenny-bit 
Rose at any time of the year deserves to le 
classed as a first-class piece of garden jewellery, 
and, when in bud, or in blossom, one of those 
plants it is worth while going a considerable dis- 
tance to see. Its great sprays, six feet and more 
in length, studded with a cloud of salmon-pink 
blossom from tip almost to the butt, strike the 
eve in June just as much as do the White Daphne 
and Viburnum fragrans, ‘‘ Threepenny-bit’s `’ 
present bed fellows, strike it in February. 

Cuthbert James. 


THE ROSE TRIALS AT WISLEY. 


THE report of the annual meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, which appears 
in your issue of February T2, gives details of the 
questions asked in regard to the Rose trials 
at Wisley. Mr. Robert Fife asked: “ whether 
the special judges appointed to recommend 
awards in the case of Rose trials now being 
conducted at Wisley made any recommendations, 
and if so, what is the nature of them, and are 
they likely to be given effect to?” Mr. 
Chittenden, Director of Wisley Gardens, is 
stated to have replied that the recommendations 
had been acted upon, and on the questioner 
asking to what extent, the reply was “as far 
as possible.” That reply did not satisfy Mr. 
Fife, and rightly so. He then moved: ‘‘ That 
the special trial of Roses now being conducted 
at Wisley be abandoned.” This motion was 
seconded. An amendment was proposed by 
Mr. Walter Easlea and was duly seconded. 
In the course of discussion, it is reported, 
Mr. Chittenden was asked what the reeommenda- 
tions of the judging committee were, and he 
was understood to reply that these recommenda- 
tions had not come before the Wisley Committee. 
He tried to prove that the trials had served their 
purpose, and that the varieties selected by the 
judges had proved a great success when planted 
in the Rose Garden at Wisley. 

Concerning the latter point there can be no 
doubt. What every lover of the Rose is con- 
cerned about, however, is not the Rose Garden 
at Wisley, but the Rose trials there. The 
question is a very simple one. Why is the Rose 
Garden & success, and why are the trials a 
failure ? Every grower of Roses who has 
seen the trials at Wisley must have observed 
for himself the state of affairs. It is simply 
deplorable and quite unworthy of the great 
Society responsible for it. 

The Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
did receive recommendations from the judges 
in regard to the trials. Mr. Chittenden admitted 
this in one part of his statement, and appears 
to have denied it later on. These recommenda- 
tions were actually made at the last visit of 
the judges to Wisley. Mr. Chittenden was 
abroad at the time, but the recommendations 
were duly noted by Mr. Musgrave, who was 
Chairman of the Wisley Committee on this 
particular occasion, and it seems strange that 
they were not transmitted tọ the proper 
quarter. , 

It is difficult to understand the attitude 
of the Council in this matter. An amendment 
and a motion were put to the meeting, and neither 
appears to have been voted upon. Mr. Fife, 
however, received the assurance of the Chairman, 
Lord Lambourne, that the matter would receive 
the earnest consideration of the Council. In 
the interests of the Rose, that statement 1s 
very gratifving. Now that the state of affairs 
at Wisley has been brought home to the Council, 
it is to be hoped that every endeavour will be 
made to put things on a proper basis, ues that 
the trials will be worthy of the R.H.S. Rosanan. 
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APIARY ROTES. 


BerorE proceeding to practical matters, 
I must return to last month's notes, so far as 
to give the promised results of Mr. Lloyd R. 
Watson’s work in artificial insemination of 
queens. . ; 

This is the description published in the 
American Bee Journal for February.—“' The 
operation is performed under a binocular 
microscope, the stage of which is equipped 
with a Barbour pipette holder, which in turn 
grasps the barrel of a capillary syringe. . . 
The virgin queen is placed, back downwards, 
into a form carved out of a block of wood 
exactly to fit her body, the tip of her abdomen 
just projecting over the edge. She is secured 
in this position by several loops of silk thread 
thrown over her body and around the block. 
The point of the syringe is first pierced through 
the wall of the seminal pouch of a drone which 
has just been made to ejaculate by the stimulus 
of decapitation, and about two-tenths cu. mm. 
of the pearly-white mucus is taken up. The 
syringe is then projected on into the region of 
the active sperm, and this is taken up. The 
queen, fast on her operating table, is placed on 
the stage, the tip of her abdomen in the centre 
of the magnified field. The genito-anal plates 
are gently pushed apart with fine-pointed 
tweezers, while the loaded syringe is cautiously 
advanced into the vagina, and the sperm 
discharged there. As the syringe is slowly 
withdrawn, the mucus is forced out of the 
instrument and left to coagulate as a plug in 
the vulva of the queen, thus to prevent the 
escape of any of the semen, and to seal it away 
from the air.” 

Readers may judge for themselves whether 
such a highly skilful operation can ever be made 
part of the practical routine of a commercial 
queen breeder. Time will show, but there can 
be little doubt that this discovery is of quite 
another order from that of Mr. Gilbert Barratt, 
who not only proved Dxierzon’s theory to be 
right, but gave us a method of im roving our 
strain of bees which is well within the skill 
of any intelligent breeder. That the result of 
his work has proved most valuable is to be seen 
in the wonderful queens that Mr. Barratt has 
now begun to distribute. Mr. Watson, on the 
other hand, is purely a scientist, and the practical 
value of his discovery has yet to be demonstrated. 
Atany.rate, we need to remember, as Englishmen, 
that it was by an Englishman progress was first 
made possible, and what was only a German 
theory proved to be a universal fact. 

Now for a few words of practical importance. 
This is the time of year when more stocks are 
lost than at any other. The winter has tested 
the judgment of the bee-keeper and proved 
whether or no he has left the bees sufticient 
food. Test each hive at once by lifting, or 
the first fine day, peep cautiously under the 
quilts. If food is short, and the weather still cold, 
feed with candy at once, but if the weather is 
mild, and the bees flying daily, give them warm 
syrup by means of a rapid feeder. Some 
advise a slow feeder. Do not have anything 
to do with such devices. They are slow torture. 
Give bees the syrup so fast as they can take it, 
and be assured they will make full use of every 
drop. No stimulation is necessary for any bees 
I have ever known beyond the consciousness 
of what Doolittle calls “ millions of honey at 
our house.” In the same way, never attempt 
to “ spread” the brood. If the queen is worth 
her place she will spread the brood as fast 
as the cluster can cover it, and if she does not 
a new and better queen is wanted. Indeed, 
now is the time to watch the performance 
of all queens. Some people tell us to judge 
the queen by the amount of honey her colony 
produces. Certainly the honey crop is the great 
test of value, but the honey crop is decided 
within the next two months. If a stock builds 
up rapidly from now on, there will not be much 
doubt about the crop, and if not, there cannot be 
a crop. An old queen, or an inferior queen, now, 
means no bees in quantity later, and a young 
queen of good strain now means slabs of brood 
right up to the honey flow, and a tornado of 
harvesters when the crop comes along. 
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See to it that the hive is snug and snugly 
placed. Cold winds hinder development: 
greatly. Heat is vital to a stock, and, as the 
bees have to make it all themselves, protec 
them from all avoidable waste. The gardener 
who watches so carefully the thermometer 
in an early vinery’when the east wind blows 
its hardest does not need to be told to turn next 
to his hives and watch them too. A windbreak 
is vital, Plenty of food and conservation oj 
heat is all a stock needs during the next fox 
weeks. John Mavie. 


a 


NEW DISEASE OF FREESIA. 


I HAVE read Mr. Longford’s article (p. ls, 
with much interest, but I am afraid I cannot 
give him much information concerning this 
new and troublesome disease of Freesias. My 
experience of it is very limited, but I am certain 
it is not due to insect pests of any sort on the 
foliage. So far as my own stock goes, it is not 
apparent, but the Whitewell stock shows 
evidence of it, and I think it would help if 
one could find out the how, when and wher 
of its first appearance. 

The variety Excelsior, so far as my experience 
went, was a poor grower, and as it is seven vear 
since [ grew it. I cannot remember whether 
the discase mentioned by Mr. _ Longford 
Was present on the foliage. He states that 
seedlings fall victims to the disease, and 
as no fungus or bacteria can be found 
on the foliage, it leads me to think that 
the trouble is “in the blood.” I wonder ii 
Mr. Longford or any one else has examined 
the corms externally gand internally as well. 
also the older outer skin of diseased corms. 
If there is no form of fungus or bacteria present. 
I suppose there is no means of infection on the 
foliage, so I cannot see how dusting with sulphur 
can have any effect. 

I do not think I have found or heard of 
disease in any of the Dutch-raised stocks 
which are the oldest in commerce. I wonder ıt 
Californian-grown stocks have it. The late 
Rev. J. Jacob had it in his stocks at Whitewell, 
but how did it occur? Possibly Excelsior 
“blood” or clore in-breeding weakened the 
constitution and by not taking immediate steps 
to control it, the trouble has spread. 

If no form of infection can be found on leaf 
or corm, I think the trouble must be a hereditary 
one, and therefore I presume more difficult to 
eure, Q. H. Dalrymple. 


— 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


BIENNIAL CROPPING IN APPLES. 


As a contribution to the discussion on biennia 
bearing in Apples which has been carried on 
in recent issues, it may be worth mentioning 
that American growers claim to keep mot 
varieties in a state of regular bearing by clot 
a dressing of nitrate of soda two or three we 
before blooming. Incidentally, they find t A 
this gives them a fuller set of fruit. In Z 
case of some varieties which have the men 
habit in a very pronounced degree this ier aire 
does not overcome the trouble. One of hie 
American experiment stations has starte x 
trial of the effect of a second dressing of e " 
of soda given in mid-September of the a ; 
vear in the case of these stubborn varie hat 
The idea, suggested probably by eae a 
similar experiment which was carried © Ber 
this country, unfortunately without pr ce 
control trees, is that the autumn over 
helps the trees to store carbohydrate ore ae 
which they can use in the spring for the nee 
tion of fruit buds to bear in the cole : 
which normally should be the nex ee 
vear. Some indications of success are rep! a 
I have, on several occasions, given pH ria 
pplication of nitrate of soda to trees nat th 
land, and am doing so again this oath because 
much hope of influencing bearing, bu eee 
I have found it the best way to get grow" 


—— RRR 
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these conditions; and some of my trees, as 
already mentioned, would be all the better 
for a little more vigour. To test the effect on 
bearingthe treatment would have to be conducted 
over a series of years, and then it would not be 
conclusive unless proper controls were arranged. 
American writers say that trees of low vitality 
in grass will nearly always respond to nitrate of 
soda; and I think they are right. In the case 
of plantations under clean cultivation, I have 
never obtained much result from the use of 
mineral fertilisers, and now always use farmyard 
manure or, more often some organic substitute, 
such as shoddy or meat meal. Market Grower. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


CELERY TRENCHES. 


Ir is an excellent practice to prepare Celery 
trenches quite early in the year, for early 
preparations result in the soil being more amen- 
able to banking than when it gets dry from sun 
and wind, and further, the work is heavy and 
more or less tiring if deferred until hot weather 
sets in. Another consideration favouring early 


the first outdoor sowing of early Carrots and of 
at earliest Brassicas. | 
ot every gardener practices the croppin 

of Celery banks or ridges. but where there a 
a shortage of ground the system is worth 
adopting to gain the extra crop; also in the 
case of gardens run commercially, where every 
foot of space has to be utilised. 

Respecting the actual making of Celery 
trenches, much interest attaches to the wav 
they are prepared in different counties. Around 
this district there is a great aversion to making 
trenches wide enough for double planting, 
and I have yet to see such a trench about here 
in market gardens and small private places. 
The distance between the rows allowed by most 
of these growers is one vard only, never more 
than forty-two inches, and the trench itself 
one spade wide. Such alleys are extremely 
neat-looking and suitable for a single row of 
plants; but with these narrow rows there is 
always the danger of the sharp sides slipping 
or crumbling before the Celery is dug for use, 
yet the narrow base and correspondingly steep 
bank has the great advantage of the plants being 
practically immune to water-logging in wet 
seasons. The contrast between these narrow 
rows and the broad ones made in the average 


FIG. 84.—LETTUCES BETWEEN CELERY TRENCHES. 


Preparation of the ground for Celery is that 
some gardeners make other use of the trenches 
before planting them with Celery. Two such 
uses include the raising of various seedlings and 
giving protection to early, half-hardy subjects. 
z custom, however, is not to be seriously 
vocated in good gardens, as it disorders the 
trenches and tends to rob the soil if much plant- 
raising be done. 
Cropping on the banks by the side of the 
renches, as shown in Fig. 84, is another practice 
to which objection can be raised, but not so 
iaoa as in the former case, because such 
planting does not interfere with the rooting 
ite of the Celery. But planting too 
il ckly must be guarded against, and still more, 
bi owing the crops to remain until they are so 

18 as to exclude light and air from the Celery 
plants, 

Intercrops suitable for lanting on the banks 
are, however, very few, the one most generally 
grown being Lettuce. This crop may be either 
sat direct on the bank and the plants thinned 

i e usual way or raised elsewhere and trans- 
Planted. Turnips and dwarf French Beans 
are other crops suitable for this position. Later 
ee of Radish may also be made on these 
ridges of soil, the first sowing having been made 
in the trench itself. Two other possibilities are 


private garden is most noticeable. Manure 
is used, but not dug in the trench ; it is simply 
laid on the bottom of the trench and covered by 
trimming down the banks on both sides. 

A special spade is used by Celery-growers 
in this district, the blade being perfectly flat 
and straight, as distinct from the usual con- 
cave blade of most garden spades. I have 
not seen its like in any other county it 
has been my lot to garden in, and a Bedford- 
shire ironmonger informed me that this type of 
spade is made to order for certain parts of this 
county. C. Turner, Ampthill Gardens, Bedford- 


shire. 


RHUBARBS TOBOLSK AND STOTT’S 
MONARCH. 


THESE two varieties of Rhubarb are not very 
well-known, and a few notes on them may prove 
of interest. 

Tobolsk is a choice variety and possesses a 
distinctly good flavour, said by some to be 
suggestive of stewed Plums. The stalks are 
a dark red colour on the outside, but the inside 
colouring is not so intense. They grow from 
fifteen inches to eighteen inches long, are rather 
thin and deeply grooved. The leaves are 
quite small, dark green in colour and very 
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hairy. It is one of the earliest varieties, but, 
unfortunately, a poor grower, and cannot be 
recommended for its weight of produce, but 
simply as a variety for the connoisseur. 

The late Rev. W. Wilks, who was recognised 
as an authority on flavour, both in fruits and 
vegetables, thought most highly of this variety, 
and possessed a splendid bed of it in his garden 
at Shirley. 

Stott’s Monarch is an entirely different 
variety, very coarse in every respect, but un- 
doubtedly one of the best for use as a preserve. 
It is a most unattractive and unappetising 
looking Rhubarb. The sticks are Jong and 
exceptionally thick ; the outside colour is a dull 
green, the inside a paler shade of the same colour, 
and the flesh is extremely acid. The leaves 
are very large and a pale glaucous green. This 
variety is a robust grower, but one of the latest 
to start into growth. 

Although any Rhubarb may be used for 
making jam, this variety is especially good 
for the purpose. J. Wilson, Wisley. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


—Ee 


Lathyrus tuberosus.—Mr. T. W. Briscoe's 

note on p. 73 adds a new county to those already 
recorded as having produced specimens of this 
plant. Miller Christy summarised these records 
in the Journal of Botany for July 1910, and J. C. 
Shenstone wrote some further notes on it in 
the December issue of the same year (see also 
Gibson’s Flora of Essex, 1862, p. 88, where there 
is a good coloured plate). The plant is well 
established in Essex at Fyfield and in Canvey 
Island, and has been recorded also from Devon, 
Durham, Surrey, Sussex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Glamorgan and Lincolnshire; some of these 
records are, however, open to doubt, and in 
most of the others it is an obvious accidental 
introduction. Essex, Suffolk and Sussex appear 
to be good localities for it, but there is very little, 
if any, doubt that it is in no sense a native 
British plant, being so commonly distributed 
on the continent and easily introduced with 
Corn or other produce. Mr. Briscoe omits to 
mention one of its pleasantest attractions, viz. 
its sweet scent. I have it in my garden here, 
and it comes up all over my rockery by virtue 
of its underground stolons, and reaches a height 
of four feet to five feet when trained up supports. 
The tubers are scarcely small, except at first, 
as I have dug them up when three to four inches 
in length and an inch thick. I grew my stock 
from seed from the Canvey Island plants. 
Each tuber sends out several stolons which come 
up over a square foot or so of ground and the 
growths are best trained together up a galvanised 
netting (or similar) cylinder. My plants seed 
fairly freely, but by no means abundantly. 
C. Nicholson, Hale End, E. 4. 
Lathyrus tuberosus was found in 1907 
growing on a bank of the G.W.R. near 
Keynsham, Somerset, and is probably there 
still; previous to that it was also dis- 
covered in one or two other places in Somerset. 
I have it in my garden, grown from seed, 
but I find it only a weakly grower. Mrs. E. J. 
Thatcher, The Manor House, Chew Magna. 


Good Daffodils for Forcing. —I can endorse 
the statement made by G. S. D., on p. 127, 
that King Alfred is a suitable variety for early 
flowering under glass and lends itself admirably 
to gentle forcing. Our bulbs were potted on 
September 27, and plunged in ashes for ten 
weeks; they were then placed in a cold frame 
for a period of four weeks, being afterwards 
grown on a shelf in a cool greenhouse. The first 
blooms, which opened on February 15, were of 
good colour and size, and the stalks attained 
a height of eighteen inches. The foliage is stiff 
and does not require staking. Another fine 
Daffodil amongst the same batch is Spring 
Glory. This variety is more  floriferous 
than the former and one that I can well 
recommend for growing under glass. For 
blooming at Christmas, I find there is none 
that can compare with Cervantes. Plants com- 
prising a batch of this variety, potted and 
plunged on August 19, were in full bloom 
at the festive season and were greatly appre- 


——— 


ciated. Although of small size, practically 
every bulb developed two, three and some four 
blooms. Like G. S. D., I use no manure beyond 
adding a five-inch potful of bone-meal to each 
bushel of compost. W. E. Wright, Tregarth 
Gardens, Creigiau, Near Cardiff. 


Deep Trenching.—I have been very interested 
in the discussion on Deep Trenching, and I 
thoroughly disagree with Mr. E. Beckett's 
methods (p. 135), when he advises bringing 
the subsoil to the surface. In the soil there 
are millions of micro-organisms — bacteria, 
which decompose the raw materials so that 
plants can absorb them. These bacteria prac- 
tically live on humus and cannot exist in the 
absence of air, therefore they cannot survive much 
below a depth of twelve inches; from these facts it 
cannot be beneficial to plants to bring the sour 
subsoil—which is generally deficient in humus 
—to the surface and bury the bacteria-peopled 
soil. I thoroughly recommend deep trenching, 
but prefer to keep the subsoil in its natural 
position, digging into it large quantities of 
organic material that will not only form humus 
but facilitate drainage so that in time the sub- 
soil becomes much improved. Gavin Brown, 
Craigo Gardens, by Montrose. 


G. D. invites, on p. 73, other readers to 
give their views on deep trenching. I always 
advocate trenching, but after one experience 
in Sussex, I have been very chary of bringing 
the bottom spit to the surface, as Mr. Beckett 
advocates. I had occasion when there to 
take in a piece of a field to augment the kitchen 
garden, and trenched it two feet deep, bringing 
the bottom spit to the top. The cowman on 
the estate had a part of the same field as a 
garden for a new cottage. He simply dug his 
ground one spit deep as in ordinary digging. 
Both pieces of land were planted with Potatos, 
and he lifted a splendid crop, while I did not 
get so many out as I put in! I have a crop 
of late Broccoli in the garden here which was 

lanted without digging the land, after Straw- 

rries—which had occupied that ground 
some years——were cleared off. The plants look 
just as well as Mr. Beckett's do on the trenched 
ground shown in Fig. 217, vol. LXXX. I 
have seen huge plants grown at the end of fields 
where horses had made the soil hard when turning 
during ploughing and clearing operations. 
Grigor Roy. 

The Daffodil Fly.—My attention has been 
called to an article on “ The Daffodil Fly,” 
by Mr. A. J. Bliss, published in your issue for 
December 25 last. I was most interested in 
the information contained therein, more par- 
ticularly as I have been working on bulb fly 
problerns for the past three years, and it seems 
that a few additional notes might be of interest. 
My earliest record for Merodon equestris, 
indisputably hatched in the open is April 7, 
and the last emergence date June 20, these 
‘records both being made in South Devon. 
The period of maximum emergence is usually 
the latter half of May, egg-laying being com- 
menced in early June. I have no information 
regarding the possibility of the grub remaining 
for two seasons in the bulb, but at the same time 
there is no doubt that half-grown and three- 
quarter-grown larvae can and do migrate 
through the soil and enter healthy bulbs. Any 
one who doubts this ability has only to confine 
one in a tin with a sound bulb overnight. By 
the following morning the larvae wil be found 
to have entered the bulb, usually at the junction 
of the basal plate. I wonder if the larvae 
found by Mr. Bliss in his plots of covered 
bulbs could have been the progeny of early- 
hatched flies, which had entered by migration 
through the soil in this way. With regard 
to the last paragraph in the above-mentioned 
article, in the course of examining several 
hundred bulb samples obtained from commercial 
growers, I have recorded numerous cases where 
the small bulb flies, Eumerus tuberculatus and 
E. strigatus have constituted the sole cause of 
injury. Experiments carried out have shown 
beyond dispute that, given favourable conditions, 
the larvae will enter bulbs originally entirely 
healthy. A publication covering this work 
will appear in an early number of the Bull. 
Ent. Research. W. E. H. Hodson, Seale-Hayne 


Agricultural College, Newton Abbot. 
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GARDENS AT OLYMPIA. 


THE display of various types of gardens at 
the Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia, West 
London, has become a permanent annual insti- 
tution, and is invariably visited by a large 
number of the public. a 

With a greater attention to co-ordination 
on the part of the management, the general 
effect of the score or so of gardens is much more 
pleasing than formerly. Immediately on enter- 
ing the Garden Annexe the visitor cannot fail 
to be agreeably impressed by the genial 
atmosphere of graceful displays of spring flowers. 

A freer style of design has been adopted by the 
exhibitors, which is admirable, but from the indi- 
vidual and the general points of view, 1t 18s no 
easy matter to co-ordinate effectively a number 
of self-contained garden exhibits, often of 
totally different character, yet at Olympia 
the attempt has been exceedingly successful, 
and from several view points entrancing garden 
pictures are to be enjoyed. 

As we have already suggested, the first 
general impressions are distinctly good. From 
a point a little to the left of the entrance to 
the Riviera Tea Garden a charming view, 
across the full width of the building, may be 
obtained. Here, with the most pleasant rock 
garden of the Central Garden Supplies Co. in 
the foreground, across the glowing trusses of 
Azalea mollis and the graceful standards of 
Pyrus Malus atropurpurea in Mr. G. G. White- 
legg’s Round Garden, on to the elegant marble 
fountain which tops the Italian garden so well 
arranged by Messrs. J. Carter and Co., is 
a scene of such beauty as seldom, if ever before, 
has been presented by any exhibition. 

There are several other “ garden pictures,” 
worthy of prolonged enjoyment, and these the 
visitor will doubtless readily discover. But, 


‘although the general merits of the gardens are 


of high quality, these remarks do not apply 
equally to all. Nor could it be expected, 
in the nature of things and the circumstances, 
that it would be so. It is to be expected that 
the garden designer has what, for a better word, 
is termed a motif. In most of the Olympia 
gardens this is readily apparent, but in a few 
the visitor is left puzzled and wondering what 
the general idea is. Certainly these few gardens 
were not conceived by what the management is 
pleased to term ‘‘ Master Designers,” or if so, 
there was considerable failure in the making. 

We were pleased to note that in most of the 
gardens much more attention has been paid to 
“finish ” than on some former occasions, 
yet there is still room for further improvement 
inthis respect. As with too many of the present- 
day houses, the designer seems to have exhausted 
himself on the front elevation, leaving the re- 
mainder raw. This certainly should not be 
in an exhibition such as that at Olympia where, 
in most instances, the visitors may walk all 
round the garden as well as within it. 

The general idea of the organisers was that 
the selected nurserymen should demonstrate to 
the public the many and varied possibilities 
of quite small parcels of ground, and of nearly all 
possible shapes. On this account the Garden 
Annexe provides a valuable object lesson to the 
garden lover, which he is evidently keen to 
take the fullest advantage of, and there is a 
most agreeable diversity of styles for his con- 
sideration. 

For the person of means, who wishes to have 
a fine garden in a relatively small area, Messrs. 
J. Carter and Co. have made a fascinating 
Italian garden. The elegant marble fountain, 
artistically set amid upright Cypresses is on a 
terraced knoll. In the middle distance twin 
circular fountains provide ample jets of water, 
and those are surrounded by narrow beds of 
Dicentra (Dielytra) spectabilis, while on the 
lower ground there are luxuriant flower beds of 
Bouquet Pink and Bouquet Blue Cinerarias, 
also of the pretty little Azalea Hinodigeri. 
The whole garden is flanked with lofty Cupressus 
behind borders of fruiting Oranges and flowering 
shrubs, while just the right proportions of 
excellent Daffodils supply the needful spring 
glow of rich yellow colour, 
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Forced shrubs are freely used in many of the 
gardens. Messrs, J. Cheal and Sons have very 
successfully grouped @ generous quantity at 
one end of the formal garden of Polvantla 
Roses. Beautiful standards of Wistaria, Labur. 
num, Brooms and Japanese Cherries | fis: 
gracefully above the floriferous bushes of Lilacs. 
Diervillas, Prunus triloba fl. pl., Magnolias ani 

ther subjects. 

° In his handai Round Garden, Mr. G. 6. 
Whitelegg has planted exceedingly good speci- 
mens of the valuable hybrids of Azalea mois 
and A. sinensis. The chief are Emile Liebig. 
bearing trusses of orange-tinted flowers, Anthony 
Koster, of glowing yellow, and J. C. van. Thol, 
of vivid salmon-yellow shades. His specimens 
of Magnolia Soulangeana nigra and M. conspicua 
are also exceedingly good. , 

A satisfying border of forced shrubs in the 
garden of Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., flanks the 
paved path leading to the excellent litte 
conservatory, built by Messrs. Wm. Duncan 
Tucker and Sons, where, in the middle, there 13 
a Banana (Musa Cavendishii) carrying & large 
bunch of ripening fruit. On the side stages 
plants of Azalea indica, Epiphyllum truncatum, 
little Oranges in full fruit, and other subjects 
render it gay and bright. 

Shrubs also enter largely into the scheme of 
Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, whose “ English 
Spring Garden ” is in three sections. They have 
planted Magnolias, Forsythias, Pyruses, Pru 
nuses and Heathers. PIPE 

Rock gardens are fairly numerous. We have 
already mentioned that of the Central E 
Supplies Co., and this is particularly successu 
in its homely, satisfying simplicity. It is such 
a garden as one could happily live with. The 
boulders are correctly placed, and with a wie 
restraint which permits the proper Sane 
of fair breadths of plants. It has been made a 
planted with the view of providing a 
aspects for the four seasons, and for s 
growing of all kinds of alpines. The many ja 
garden plants are all well-grown examples. 
The centre of the site has been laid out as 4 
paved plateau with beds of Hyacinths and i 
rounded by tasteful borders of flowering shrubs. 

Mr. Herbert Brook has a low, spreading rock 
garden with pools of water. The Op 
Nurseries Co., have a large, undulating garden 1 
rockery interspersed with broad sweeps fal 
Heather and Grass overplanted with gracelu 
voung Birch and Beech trees. Near the entrance, 
the Country Service Association has a gentle 
slope with rock and pools. In addition to 
his formal garden, Mr. G. G. Whitelegg has i 
well-designed rock garden and, at one eni, 
a magnificent specimen of Daphne east 

In their space, Messrs. R. Wallace and Co. ha 


contrived to illustrate several distinct types 
is an ornate 


of garden. The chief feature 18 
stone, rag-tiled summer-house, with 2 pae 
enclosure containing a canal and pool. 


enclosure contains borders of Tulips, while 
around there are banks of many interesting an 
valuable flowering shrubs—Pyruses, seam 
Magnolias, Brooms, Rhododendrons, j sae 
Lilacs and Daphne Mezereum. Messrs. i = 
Ltd., have a village pump, with a troug bbl f 
which the water overflows over a 
causeway to a pool. On & raised P E 
are good examples of various Rhodo n A 
Viburnum Carlesii, Brooms and other oi $ 
with breadths of Primula Wanda T a 
reticulata. Messrs. Burton Holt (Chelsea), a 
have a pair of handsome wrougnt on En ie 
gates with ornamental stone pilasters ae o 
stone terrace. Messrs. J. Klinkert fille me 
spaces with a great variety of Topiary i 
chiefly in Buxus sempervirens. | a 
A garden of Perpetual-flowering Ae 
planted by Messrs. Allwood Bros., 16 a0 sans a 
example of the special garden. It sees in 
a great many plants of the best id cath 
full bloom, while smaller beds are fil Seca 
Dianthus Allwoodii. Generous breed o bate 
colours are present in the Anemone ar are 
Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co., who ap ae e 
quantities of the brilliant Anemone Yt 
as well as of their well-known eevee 
Brigid and De Caen Anemones. ed with 
Pinney has a large terrace garden p Wanda, 
many varieties of Violets and Primu'é 
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ea BRITISH MYCOLOGICAL. 


l Hoz, A MEETING was held at University College, 


G 


r 


"yds 


London, on Saturday, January 22, when, in 


"the absence of Dr. E. J. Butler, President, 


“<< Dp, G. H. Pethybridge took the chair. 
“The first paper was by Mr. W. Buddin and 


ie oe Miss E. M. Wakefield, on Rhizoctonia Crocorum 


<7 been known as a root parasite of numerous 


Gar . . 
`- plants and various suggestions have been made 


H 
¢ 
real ye 


as to its mode of reproduction. The important 
new fact is now added that there is a very 


‘“-"~ intimate association between the Basidiomycete 


a * 


"= Helicobasidium purpureum and Rhizoctonia 


ee Crocorum, though the exact nature of the relation 


è 


==. has not yet been ascertained. Root-rot charac- 


i terised by the presence of infection cushions 


which are typical of Rhizoctonia Crocorum 


~= has been found in every locality where Helico- 


t 


rr 


ee age i 
57t basidium has been noted. Further, the associa- 


tion is so close that in two strains of Rhizoctonia 
` isolated in the same way from infection cushions, 
~ conidia similar to those obtained from Helicob- 


t. sidium have been produced in culture. Mor- 


m phologically, the hyphae of Helicobasidium 
are exactly similar to those of Rhizoctomia, 
having the same type of branching septation 


“* and absence of clamp connections; the nuclear 


vo 
£ 


characters are also similar, both fungi having 
sometimes one, but more often more nuclei 
inacell. Seven strains of Rhizoctonia have been 
compared with numerous spore isolations of 


v- Helicobasidium as to cultural characters. 
“+ Both fungi show considerable variation in 


— 


colour and type of growth. Conidia belonging 
to the genus Tuberculinia are frequently 
produced in cultures of Helicobasidium and 
z similar conidia have been found in strains of 
Rhizoctonia. In cultures of Helicobasidium 
which originate from multiple spores, there 
sometimes develop strains in sub-culture which 
are sterile and acquire the dark colour charac- 
tenstic of the sterile Rhizoctonia strain; a 
similar variation has arisen in a strain of Rhizoc- 
tonia. Successful inoculations with the pro- 
z duction of typical root rot have been obtained 
- with four strains of Rhizoctonia, and with 
three of the dark coloured strains described 
from Helicobasidium spore culture. 


There were a number of observations which 
‘were discussed. While there have been incon- 
©  sistencies in behaviour, it is possible that these 

are due to the fact that the organism is very 
variable, and that not all strains are equally 
parasitic. 

The balance of the evidence is considered to 
favour the view that Helicobasidium purpureum 
(Tul.) Pat. is the perfect stage of Rhizoctonia 
Crocorum (Pers.) DC. 

Dr. R. C. Woodward followed with an account 
of his studies on Podosphaera leucotricha, the 
Apple Mildew. Axillary buds of the Apple 
become infected a full season before opening, 
entry being effected at an early stage. The 
scales of the buds often leave a gap at the tip 
through which mycelium from the shoot passes 
and becomes established between the tissues 
Within. Fruit bodies on the terminals of spurs 
are also infected from the infected fruit bud 
immediately preceding and adjoining the 
rudimentary buds. In all bud infections the 
mycelium becomes established within the tissues 
early in the season, and later penetration is 
esta by bud scales. Sections show that 
ving mycelium occurs between all their com- 
Fang elements, and on the approach of winter 
E a between the exterior scales loses 
$ ality. Haustoria are present and appear 
ase the main part in perennation, as no 
suckening of hyphae or chlamydospores were 
eat In infection, a small area of the host 
i the germ tube near but not at the tip, 
i son a light brown or yellow colour. A pit- 
R Cavity in the cuticle suggests chemical 
e i mechanical action. A heavily 
T ed young bud never attains its normal 
d Sie or shape but tends to be slightly or 

l edly dwarfed or somewhat elongated. 


pe 
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No specialised races of the fungus were found. 
Conidia produced on the various Apple varieties, 
on Quince and on Pear are capable of 
bringing about normal infection of each host 
plant. 

After lunch Miss Kathleen Sampson gave an 
account of Anthracnose of Ked Clover. The 
causal organism of Anthracnose of Clover in 
this country is Gloeosporium  caulivorum, 
Kirchn. (=Kabatiella Karak.) The attack 
is almost entirely confined to the stems and 

tioles. The general effect of a field attack 
is one of blackened and broken stems, withered 
petioles and brown, dead leaves. At an early 
stage of infection badly infected plots, show a 
lighter appearance than healthy plots, due to the 
large number of leaves which, hanging from 
wilted leaf stalks, expose their lighter under- 
surface. From the farmer’s point of view an 
attack of ** scorch ” means a considerably reduced 
hay crop and weakened plants. Secondary 
shoots are thrown up by badly infected plants 
before the first hay crop has been taken, and 
the second cut is therefore reduced, ‘even if 
it should escape an attack of the disease. The 
fungus appears most severe on early-flowering 
Red Clovers. Although within a strain indi- 
vidual plants of Red Clover showed marked 
resistance to the disease, an immune plant has 
not yet been discovered. A characteristic 
of the fungus, both in culture and on the host, 
is the scanty development of mycelium. In 
diseased tissues it is obscured to a large extent 
by the brown material which ultimately fills 
the cells attacked by the fungus. A series of 
inoculation experiments of various Leguminous 
plants showed that in addition to Trifolium 
pratense, only T. hybridum, T. repens and T. 
suaveolens proved capable of infection. The 
behaviour of the fungus in culture was described : 
any cell of the fungus may bud off conidia. 
Penetration of the host cells was observed 
from the third to the fifth day after sowing 
spores on the stem. The first indication of 
entrance was a distinct brown colour in the 
wall of the epidermal cell upon whch the spore 
rested. The entering hyphae appear to travel 
for some distance in the cell wall immediately 
below the cuticle, but did not penetrate the cell. 
The cell walls were distinctly swollen for some 
distance in front of the germ tubes. The 
parasite travelled at first only in the cell walls 
and intercellular spaces, the path of invasion 
being marked out by a brown discoloration of 
the cell wall, and finally by dark almost black 
cell contents. The mycelium was scanty and 
ditticult to trace until the tissues were completely 
disorganised, when coarser strands of mycelium 
were found from which the  conidiophores 
subsequently developed. 

The growth of the fungus on different culture 
media was outlined. Sclerotia-like bodies were 
formed on several media. Under laboratory 
conditions infected seeds give rise to diseased 
plants, but so far infection by this method 
has not been observed in the open, and the 
probability of the occurrence in nature appears 
to be small; here the fungus persists during the 
winter months in the petioles of leaves infected 
in late autumn in which the fungus develops 
very slowly. A short comparison was made with 
Colletotrichum Trifolii which has not, so far, 
been recorded for Europe. The general 
symptoms are the same. In inoculation experi- 
ments the germ tube forms a spherical appres- 
orium from which arises a penetrating hypha 
which becomes intercellular, passing from cell 
to cell. 

Mr. E. W. Mason followed with a paper 
“ On the Naming of a Dark-Spored Hyphomy- 
cete.” This was of great systematic interest 
but does not lend itself to a summary 
here. f 
Mr. J. Ramsbottom continued his series of 
“ Fragmenta Mycologica.” A lantern slide 
was shown of a clump of seventeen field Mush- 
rooms with their stalks joined ; another of 
an old group of mycologists—M. Cooke, W.G. 
Smith, Broome and Plowright—and one of 
the recent Hereford Foray. An account of the 
late C. G. Lloyd, the American mycologist, 


was then given. 
As usual, the papers were followed by inter- 


esting discussions. 
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MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


AT the meeting held on Friday, February 18, 
the members of Committee present were Mr. 
J. B. Adamson (in the chair), Mr. R. Ashworth, 
Mr. A. Burns, Mr. A. Coningsby, Mr. D. A. 
Cowan, Mr. J. Cypher, Mr. J. Evans, Capt. W. 
Horridge, Mr. A. Keeling, Mr. D. McLeod 
and Mr. H. Arthur (Secretary). 

Mr. A. T. Sutton was invited to sit with the 
Committee. 


First Ciass CERTIFICATES. 


Odontoglossum Monarch var. Brilliant.—A 
magnificent variety, flowers very large and of 
fine shape ; all the segments are heavily blotched 
with rich violet, with white margins. From 
Mr. J. B. Apamson. A Silver-gilt Medal was 
also awarded. 

Cattleya Rajah, Llewelyn’s var. (Enid x Empress 
Frederick).—A_ splendid variety with large, 
well-shaped flowers ; the broad sepals and petals 
are of arich mauve colour ; lip large, rich velvety 
purple with rose spots. From G. V. LLEWELYN, 

23q. | 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Cattleya Tityus var. Imperial Prince (Octave 
Doin x Enid superba); Laelio-Cattleya H. T. 
Pitt, Llewelyn’s var.; L.-C. Serbia, Llewelyn’s var.; 
Cypripedium Eurybiades, Llewelyn’s var. ; Den- 
drobium ?, Hesketh Park var. ; and D. plumpton- 
e Llewelyn’s var. All from G. V, LLEWELYN, 
ssq. . 

Odontioda Brackenhurst, Bronze Queen; O. 
Sensation (Oda. Vuylstekeae x Odm. crispum) ; 
Odontoglossum Queen of the Belgians var. Per- 
fection ; and Cypripedium Elise, Towncley Grove 
var.—From J. B. ADAMSON, 

Odontioda Juno, Woodside var. (Odta. Corona- 
tion x Odm. Exrimillus).—From Messrs. SUTTON 
Bros. 

AWARDS OF APPRECIATION, 

Cypripedium Archmanii (Archimedes x Beek- 
manii).—From Mr. J. B. ADAMSON. 

Dendrobium plumptonense, Prince’s Park 
var.—From G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq. 


BOTANICAL CERTIFICATE. 
Pleurothallis Roezlii, from Mr. J. B. ADAMSON. 


CULTURAL CERTIFICATES. 


To Mr. J. Howes, for Odontioda Sensation, 
and to Messrs. Surron Bros. for Odontoglossum 
naevium. 

GROUPS. 

Mr. J. B. ApDamson (gr. Mr. J. Howes), 
staged a group for which a Gold Medal was 
awarded ; Odontoglossums in variety, including 
O. Monarch var. Brilliant, O. Queen of the Belgians 
var. Perfection, O. harvengtense, Pitt's var., 
and QO. Pegasus var. Stanley Baldwin were 
conspicuous, as also were Odontioda Bracken- 
hurst var. Bronze Queen, O. Sensation and O. 
Margaret, with Cypripedium Elise, Towneley 
Grove var., C. Perseus var. Ruth, Lycastes of 
the Skinneri section, Dendrobium Wardianum 
in variety, and Pleurothallis Roezlii. 

Mr. G. V. LLEWELYN, Norwood Avenue, 
Southport, was awarded a Large Silver Medal 
for a group of Cattlevas, including C. Rajah, 
Llewelvn’s var., and C. Tityus var. Imperial 
Prince, Laelio-Cattleyva H. T. Pitt, Llewelyn’s 
var., and L.-C. Serbia, Llewelyn’s var. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Son, Cheltenham, 
staged a group to which a Silver Medal was 
awarded. This contained Dendrobium aureum, 
D. Cybele nobilior, D. Ainsworthn, Cymbidium 
Albatross, C. Alexanderi, Odontoglossum nebu- 
losum, Masdevallia Bocking Hybrid, Coelogyne 
cristata var. Lemoniana and Cypripediums in 
varicty. 

Messrs. Sutron Bros, Hassocks, Sussex, 
staged a group to which a Silver Medal was 
awarded.- In it were Odontioda Juno, Woodside 
var. O. zebrina, and O. Royal Gem; Dendro- 
biums, Brasso-Cattleya Griselda, and Cypri- 
pediums in variety. 

Messrs. KEELING AND Sons, Bradford, staged 
Cypripediums, Odontoglossums, —_ Odontioda 
Jasper, and Angraecum sesquipedale. 

The Secretary reported the death of Mrs. 
Gratrix, a keen supporter and exhibitor from 
the inception of the Society. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


EXPORTING PLANTS TO NEW ZEALAND. 


__In December last we received three cases of 
plants from England containing about five 
hundred different kinds, and as your paper 
is read by so many interested people, I would 
like to give a little advice on the subject of 
packing, as I believe it is possible to send 
almost any plant out here safely. One lot 
containing about two-hundred-and-twenty plants 
came through with about ten losses. If one 
consignment containing 120 plants had been 
properly packed, the losses would not have 
exceeded five. These were all in pots, and the 
case was divided into two sections; those in 
the bottom section arrived in perfect condition, 
but the top set was a mixed mass of broken pots, 
soil, plants and moss. I mention this to show 
the need for careful packing. Some of the plants 
(about twenty-five per cent.) I shall save, 
but it will be impossible to tell what they are, 
so that for want of a little extra care, the 
good work is undone. I believe the most suc- 
cessful consignments to New Zealand will be 
those sent in pots, so long as wet moss is packed 
around them and the pots are made secure. 

It is very important to consign through a 
reliable shipping firm in London; see that the 
peut are not packed one day earlier than needed 

y the shippers; pack all plants with wet moss 
around the pots and thoroughly soak the moss 
before using it; see that the pots are firmly 
secured when in the cases, so that there is no 
possibility of movement during the journey ; 
ensure that there is plenty of air space in the case ; 
make an opening on each side of the case, 
at least three inches wide, and cover it with 

erforated zinc; do not make the cases too 
big: as small cases are easily handled and so do 
not get the shaking large ones do; send an 
invoice to the shipping agent and also one direct 
to the consignee, to arrive before the cases ; 
send the proper agricultural certificate to 
arrive at the port of destination before the plants ; 
do not allow the shipping agents to despatch 
the plants unless proper arrangements have been 
made with the steamship company, because 
it is only waste of time and money to send plants 
as general cargo. 

A member of the Alpine and Rock Garden 
Society (Nelson) recently had £38 worth of 
plants sent from England; all were dead on 
arrival, as the shippers had sent them as ordinary 
cargo. Repetitions of such failure will kill 
business; this is a matter that should be taken 
up by nurserymen at home. 

A big consignment is due to arrive in March, 
and I shall report its condition in due course. 
A. Wilkinson, Examiner Street, Nelson. 


Obituary. 


Mrs. D. Airdrie.—Many friends in England 
as well as in Scotland will be very sorry to hear 
of the great loss sustained by Mr. David Airdrie, 
Dunlop House Gardens, Dunlop, Ayrshire, 
by the death of his wife, on the 22nd inst. 
Mrs. Airdrie has been seriously ill for some con- 
siderable time but bore her trouble with great 
patience. The sympathy of all his friends 
will be extended to Mr. Airdrie. 


W. H. Etterley.— Mr. Etterley, Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Public Parks, Shanghai, died 
suddenly at Shanghai on December 29, 1926. 
Mr. Etterley commenced his gardening career 
at Belvoir Castle Gardens, under Mr. W. H. 
Divers, and as he proved very studious, he was 
chosen by the late Mr. F. W. Burbidge as an 
assistant at Trinity College Gardens, Dublin. 
His next move was to Kew, where he obtained 
further knowledge. He left there in 1909 to 
take up work at Shanghai. Mr. Etterley was 
forty years of age, and leaves a widow and two 
children to mourn his loss. 


Julien Potin.— Many Orchid lovers will 
regret to learn the news of the death of one of 
their number, M. Julien Potin, of Neuilly, 
Paris, who passed away at the end of January. 
M. Potin, one of the best-known amateur 
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Orchid-growers, had a perfect passion for 
Orchids, of which he had a magnificent collection 
at his beautiful home at Neuilly-sur-Seine. 
He was President of the Orchid Committee 
of the French National Horticultural Society, 
and founded special prizes to be given to exhibi- 
tors of Orchids at the Society’s exhibitions, 
notably the coveted Potin Cup. M. Potin will 
be sadly missed by his friends and colleagues, 
by whom he was greatly beloved and esteemed. 
He was a Commander of the Legion of Honor. 
The hybrid Orchid genus of Potinara (Brassavola 
X Cattleya x Laelia x Sophronitis) was named 
after M. Potin. 


W. P. Thomson.—We regret to record the 
death of Mr. W. P. Thomson, which occurred 
on Friday, February 25, at his home, 25, Bollo 
Lane, Chiswick, in his seventy-eighth year. 
Mr. Thomson retired from the editorial staff of 
Gardening Illustrated at the end of last year, 
but he contracted influenza and died within 
eight weeks of his retirement. He was born on 
September 27, 1849, at Easter Skene—an estate 
about eight miles to the north of Aberdeen, 
where his father was a gardener. At the age 
of eighteen years he was apprenticed to Mr. 
John Clark, who was then gardener at Brodie 
Castle. Leaving these famous gardens, he went 
to Fyvie Castle as outside foreman and from 
there he passed to Linkfield House Gardens, 
Musselburgh. In 1874, he joined the staff of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at the old 
Chiswick Gardens, as clerk to Mr. A. F. Barron, 
who was then Superintendent. In 1887, his 
association with Mr. William Robinson com- 
menced, and he became sub-editor of The Garden, 
continuing in that position until 1900, when he 
took over the editorship of Gardening Illustrated, 
which was founded on March 1, 1879. Mr. 
Thomson was a member of the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. For many 
years he was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, 
and Treasurer of the United Horticultural 
Benefit and Provident Society. In February, 
1926, he was honoured with the award of the 
Veitch Memorial Medal in gold for his contri- 
butions to horticultural journalism. The funeral 
took place at Acton Old Cemetery, Churchfield 
Road, on Monday, February 28. Mr. Thomson 
will always be remembered for his devotion to 
duty and his painstaking care in all that he 
undertook. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FLOWERS FOR Cur BLoomĮms.—E. J. C. The 
following varieties of annuals and perennials 
are suitable for use as cut blooms. The plants 
may all be raised from seeds. Red: Acroc- 
lineum roseum, various Asters, Cacalia 
coccinea, Carnations in variety, Godetia 
Schaminii, Dwarf Rocket Larkspur and others, 
Lychnis chalcedonica, Lychnis (syn. Agros- 
temma) Coeli-rosa, Papaver nudicaule min- 
iatum, Pyrethrum roseum, MRhodanthe 
Manglesii, Salvia splendens in variety, 
Scabious in variety, Statice sinuata rosea, 
Stocks in variety, Wallflowers of red shades 
and Zinnias. Blue: Anchusa italica Dropmore 
variety ; Centaurea odorata, Campanula persi- 
cifolia, Centaurea Cyanus, Delphinium sinense, 
various Stock-flowered Larkspurs, annual 
and perennial Lupins in variety, various 
Myosotis, Nigella Miss Jekyll, Statice sinuata 
Puce Blue, Salvia patens, Scabious caucasica, 
various Stocks, and Veronica spicata. 


PELARGONIUMS UNSATISFACTORY. — S. The 
rooted Pelargonium cuttings have been sub- 
mitted to examination, but we cannot discover 
that the unsatisfactory condition is due to 
any fungus, although Gloeosporium Pelargonii 
occurs in a very small degree in one or two 
of the brown spots. The condition of the 
young plants suggests that they have been 
subjected to a very low temperature accom- 
panied by an excess of atmospheric moisture. 


Communications Received—J.—E. M. D.—A. G. 
—J. B.—W. C.—J. M A. P 


; . W.-S. J.J. A. P.— 
T. W.—A. D. W.—S8. E. A.—O. C.—A. B.—H. N. 
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NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS, 


THESE particulars of new Patents of interest 
to readers have been selected from the Official 
Journal of Patents, and are published by special 
oe of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 

ce, 


LATEST PATENT APPLICATIONS. 

2,794.—McHardy, R. H.—Grass, etc., cutters. 
January 31. 

2,679.—Ludlow, E. B.—Devices for applying 
weed-killer. January 29. 

2,409.—Rasspe, A.E.G.O.P. and R., and Rasspe, 
Sohne, P. D.—Mowing, etc., machines, 
January 27. 

2,218.—Rhenania-Kunheim Verein Chemuscher 
Fabriken Akt.-Ges. — Chemical manures. 
January 25 

1,419.—Adelantado, L.—Manufacture of phos- 
phate fertilisers. January 17. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 
255,018.—Audistere, C., and Lowenfield, H.— 
Syringes. 
265,040.—Remy, F.—Electric traction system 
for agricultural implements. 


264,606.—Miller, G. J.—Coulters of seed-drills, 
steerage hoes, and similar agricultural im- 


plements. 

264,637.—Kilburne, W. R.—Bee-keepers’ appli- 
ances. 

258,833. — Soc. Nouvelle Des Etablissements 


A. Maguin.—Device for the recovery of 
the radicles and small waste products 
from Beetroots. 


Printed copies of the full Published Specifica- 
tions may be obtained from the Patent Otħce, 
25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.’, 
at the uniform price of 1/— each. 


Abstract Published. 


A novel device recently patented enables 
plants grown in pots and bowls to be adequately 
supported without pushing sticks into the mould 
and breaking up the roots. The inventor 1 
Mr. E. T. Dolton, of 3, Cutliffe Place, Bedford. 
and the patent No. 263,387. The device 
consists of a metal base member adapted to be 
arranged below the surface of the goil and 
having a tubular member extending from 
its face to just above the soil to support a stake 
carrying wires, etc., for securing the flower. 
Four spring clips are arranged at interval: 
to grip the edge of the bowl or pot so that the 
tallest of plants are maintained perfectly steady, 


THE LATEST TRADE MARKS. 


Tus List of Trade Marks, of interest to 
readers, has been selected from the Official 
Trade Marks Journal, and is published by 
permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 


Office. 
MILKANIC. . 
475,380.—Emulsifying and mixing machines 
in class 6. —- Milkanic, Limited, 48, Dover 
Street, London, W.1. February 9. 


MILKANIC. a 
475,381.—Emulsifying and mixing machines 
being Acricaltaral and Horticultura 
machines in class 7.—Milkanic, p 

48, Dover Street, London, 


9. 
A WIN-ORZ. 


475,531.—Apples no nat 
boxes.—The Winthrop C ae 
ported: 9-10, Richey and Gilbert nee 
102, North First Avenue, Yakuns, Unite 
of Yakima, State of Washington, 


States of America. February 9. 


MAGNUM. 


ss Dering. 
474,775.—Fertilisers.—Dou las Chadian’ shot 


“a Nonneys, ” Birds 
Surrey. February 2. 


ural state, sold in 
Orchards, Incot- 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, March 1st, 1927. 


“": Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


ed. ed 8. d. 8. de 
Adiantum Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 
cuneatam wee 10 0-25 0 
perdos, ... 10 0 12 0 ne Fe 
elegans =... 10 0 15 0 per doz. .. 15 0-18 0 
= Erica melanthera, 
Aralia Sieboldil 9 0-10 0 48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 
Araucarias, per —60’ we 12 0-15 0 
doz... ... 800-420] Z5 » "3 9-9 0 
Asparagus plu- Funkias, varie- 
mosus a 12 0-18 0 pated, 48's, per TE 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 De see pee Se 
48's, 
Aspidistra,green 86 0-60 0 a eg on... 15 0-18 0 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 | — 60's, per doz. 10 0-15 0 
—32's... ... 24 0-30 O | Marguerites, 48’s, 
—nidus ... 12 0-15 0 per doz. _.., 21 0-24 0 
Azaleas, vario Nephrolepis in 
48's, gach a 4 6—7 6 variety wee 12 0-18 0 
—— 60s, per —32’g ... woe 24 0-36 0 
doz, ... ... 21 0-24 0 | palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
Cactl, per tray —60'8 ...  ... 15 0-18 0 
—12's, 15's... 56 0—7 0 | Pteris, tn variety 10 0-15 0 
Cinerarias, 48's, —large, 60’s ... 5 0—6 0 
perdoz  ... 21 0-24 0 zm .. 40—50 
Cyclamens, 48’s —72’s, per tray 
perdos, ... 18 0-21 0 ofii’s ... 26—30 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. s.d. s.d. 8. d. 
Adiantum deco- Lilac, white, per 
rum,doz.bun. 21 0-24 0 doz. stems... 6 0—9 0 
cuneatum,per —mauvVe, per doz. 
dos. bun. ... 15 0-18 0 sprays .. 70-80 
Asparagus plu- Lilum longi- 
mosus per florum, long, 
bun., per doz. 7 6—8 0 
tralla, 6's ... 2 6—3 6 —speciosum 
med. sprays 2 6—3 0 rubrum, long, 
.. 0 9—1 8 er doz. 
—Sprengeri,bun. looms .. 56 0—6 0 
ae sprays 2 0—2 6 | —short, doz. 
m ' n 1 6—2 0 blooms CYT) 4 0—4 6 
short ,, 0 6—9 0 | Lity-of-the-Valley, 
Azalea, white, per doz. bun. 24 0-30 0 
per doz. bun. 8 0—9 0 Narcissus Soleil 
Bouvardia, white d'Or, per doz. 
per doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 oe pa 3 0—5 0 
Came 12’ —Gran mo 
ea oe bor 8 0—8 6 per doz. bun. "6 0—7 0 
tions per —ornatus, 
doz, blooms 8 6—6 0 doz. bun. 90-10 0 
Croton leaves, —Elvira, per doz. 
per doz. ... 1 9—2 6 bun. ... ... 12 0-15 0 
Daffodils, Golden —Gloriosa, 
Spur, per doz. per doz. bun. 3 6—4 6 
bun... ... 100-12 0 | —Cornish White, 
—King per doz. bun. 7 0—8 0 


po dor bun. 18 0-30 0 
—Sir Wa 
i doz. bun. 9 0-12 0 


per 
doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 
— Henry ; 
per doz. bun. 6 0—7 0 
— princeps, per 
OL, bun. eee 8 0—9 0 
—Emperor, per 
doz. bun, ... 10 0-15 0 
—Double Van 
Slon, per doz. 
bun. ... 


. . 8 0— 
Fern, French, N 
per doz. bun, 10 0-12 0 
Forget- mo- Dot, 
er doz, bun. 15 0-18 0 
Freeaia, white 


per doz. bun, 3 0—4 0 
special, long 12 0-18 0 
French Flowers— 


-= (Mimosa) 
_Der doz. bun, $ 0-10 0 
da gones, mixed 


eae 
— — double pink eis 
doz. bun, ... 4 0—65 0 
—Myrtlo green, 
Rer doz. bun, 1 6—2 0 
~N arcissus, 
Paper White, 
per doz, bun, I 6—4 6 
Ranunculus —— 
ze 8 0—9 0 
a e ow teo =- 
“Vict T Parga 28 0-24 0 
r un. ese — 
fe yo 2 6—3 0 
r .. 60- 
—Stock, double a 
White, per dog, 
un... 4 0—4 6 


4 0—6 0 


Orchids, per doz. 
—Cattleyas ... 24 0-36 0 
ypripediuma 
er doz, 
looms eee 6 0—8 0 
Richardias 
( » per 
doz. blooms . 7 0—8 0 
Roses, per doz. 
blooms — 
—Columbia_ ... 18 0-21 0 
~—Richmond, per 
doz. blooms 9 0-15 0 
Smilax, per doz. 
trails eee 4 0—5 0 
Snowdrops, 
doz. bun. vere 0—4 0 
Tullps, per doz. 
—single white 18 0-30 0 
—-—yellow.... 24 0-30 0 
— —scarlet ... 24 0-27 0 
— —pink ... 21 0-30 0 
—terra-cotta, per 
doz. bun. ... 21 0-24 0 
—Murillo, per doz. 
bun ... 21 0-27 0 


—Couronne d’Or, 
rdoz. bun. 27 0-30 0 

— Prince of Aus- 

tria, pər doz. 
bun. ... ... 24 027 0 


red, 
per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 


— — pink, per 

doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 
— — mauve, per 

doz. bun. ... 27 0-30 0 


Tulips, double — 
—Lucretia, per 


doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 
—Tea Rose, per 
doz. bun. 27 0-30 0 


—double white, 

pr doz. bun. 27 0-30 0 
— Vuurbaak, per 

doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 


Violets... ece 2 0—4 0 


REMARKS.—Daffodils have increased {n quantity and 


More Varieties 
are easier for all grades, 


are now on sale ; the prices of these flowers 
Increased consignments are 
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coming to hand from Cornwall and the Channel Islands, 
which is also sending a good quantity of Narcissi. The 
milder weather has resulted in an Increased supply of 
Richardias (Arums) and Lilium longiflorum, and the 
reduced prices of both have been greatly welcomed. 
Good pink varicties of Carnations have been somewhat 
shorter in supply. The supply of red Roses, also of the pink 
variety Columbia, are sufficient for present requirements, 


owing to good prices being maintained. 


Single Violet 


Princess of Wales is arriving in large quantities from all 
districts, and the supplies exceed the demand generally. A 
few Primroses have been received from Devonshire during 
the past week. Trade in and prices of Tulips and other 
subjects are simllar to those of last week. 


FRENCH DEPARTMENT. 


Supplies continue to be fairly heavy in this department. 
Paper White Narcissus begin to show signs of finishing, 
but more white Stock is available and Star of Bethlehem 


(Allium) is expected shortly. 


Single Anemones, Acacia 


(Mimosa) and single Violeta have suffered in transit 
during the last dav or so owing to milder weather. Prices 
generally are on the down grade in this section. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s6.d. 

Apples, Virginian 

Albemarle ... 40 0-45 0 
—York Impertal 25 0-28 0 
— Greening 26 0-28 0 
—Oregon New- 

town ..- 14 0-16 0 
— Wash Ington 

Wincsap .. 13 0-14 0 
—Nova Scotian — 


—Fallawater ... 20 0-25 0 


—Russet ... 25 0-30 0 
—Stark, per 

barrel . 18 0-21 0 
—Spys ... ... 20 0-24 0 
British Columbian — 
—Newtown ... 14 0-17 0 


Apples, English— 
—Newton Won- 


der... .. 6 0-10 0 
—Bramley’s 

Seedling . 12 0-21 0 
Bananas ... 14 0-22 0 
Brazils, per cwt. 75 0-80 0 
Grape Fruit — 


—Blue Goose... 30 0-40 0 
—Jamalca ... 25 0-30 0 


Grapes, English— 


—Colmar .. 5 0—6 0 
Belgian Grapes 3 9—4 0 
Grapes, South 

African — 
—Gros Colmar 20 0-25 0 
—Hannepoot, 


red and white 18 0-20 0 


s. d. 8. d. 
Grapes, South 
African — 
—Hermitage ... 10 0-12 0 
—Waltham Cross18 0-22 6 


—Molinera ... 18 0-20 0 
Lemons,Messina, ` 

boxes ... 12 6-20 0 
Oranges — 
—dJaffa, per casa — 200 
—Californlan 

Navel Det — 33 0 
—Denia ... 25 0-40 0 
—Murcia . 18 0-26 0 
Pears — 
—Californian 
—Winter Nelis, 

case... isi — 25 0 
—Californian 

Naval... .. — 320 
Pears, South 

African — 
— Willlams’s bon 

Chretien 4 0-10 0 
—Beurré Hardy 5 6—8 0 
— Beurré Bose 5 0—8 0 
Pines, case . 18 0-36 0 
Plums— 
—Wickson 4 0—6 0 
—Chalcot 7 0—8 0 
—Apple 7 0-14 0 
South African 

Peaches ... 6 0-12 0 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. s.d. 

Asparagus, Devon 6 0—9 0 
— — Paris Green 8 0—9 0 
—Speclal Lauris 35 0-40 0 
— Best sr 7 0-14 0 
Beans, Forced — 
—Special 5 0—6 0 
—Others 3 6—4 0 
Beans, Madeira— 
—Finest ... .. 90-10 0 
—Others .. 6 0—8 0 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 
Belgian Chicory, 

per Ib. .. 0 4—0 5 
Cabbage, per 

doz. ... .. 2 0—2 6 
Carrots, per 

-bag oop 4 0—6 0 
Cauliflowers — 
—Enyglish, doz. 3 0—6 0 
—St. Malo, crate 6 0—8 0 
Celery, fan . 16—30 
Cucumbers, each 1 6—2 0 
French Endive, 

per doz. ... 2 0—2 6 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0—2 68 
Lettuce round,, 

per doz. . 2 0—4 0 


Mint. forced, 
per doz. ... 40—60 


8. d. gs. d. 
Mushrooms 
—Cups .. 2 0—3 0 
— Broilers we 1 6—2 0 
Onions— 
Valencia... 12 0-14 0 
Parsnips, per 
cwt. .. 4 6—5 6 
Potatos— 


—khing Edward 
ton ... ...£9/10 £10 

—others, ton ...£6 £7/10 

eee per 


. Sa . 0 2—0 3 
Potatos, New — 
— New crop 14 0-16 0 
—Canaries, case 12 0-14 0 
Radishes, per doz. 1 6—2 6 
Rhubarb, forced, 
per doz. Se 9—2 3 


Savoys, per tally 8 0-12 0 
Seakale, per 


punnet 2 0—2 6 
Sprouts, Brussels 

per -bag ... 2 0—5 0 
Tomatos— 


—Canary Island 8 0-14 0 
Turnips, per cwt. 4 0—5 0 


REMVMARKS.—Trade in Covent Garden has been much 


brighter during the past week, and better weather should . 


help to maintain the improvement. The various fruits 
from Cape Colony, although generally in good condition, 
have not sold quite so freely as heretofore, but improved 
conditions are looked for this week. Imported Apples 
are in steady demand, and stocks are smaller than for some 
time past. The few fruits of English Bramley’s Seedling 
available are selling at comparatively high prices. English 


hothouse Grapes are a fairly good trade, notwithstanding 
the competition with Belgian Grapes and choice fruits from 
the Cape. Oranges are cheaper and a trifle more plentiful. 
Grape Fruits are a steady trade, with little or no fluctuation 
in values. Forced vegetables, such as Beans, Potatos, 
and Asparagus, are more abundant and cheaper, Aspara- 
gus from France is arriving in larger quantities, and new 
Potatos are available from several sources, including 
Algeria, the Canary Islands and the Channel Islands. 
Cucumbers increase in quantity almost daily, with a 
corresponding reduction in o Mushrooms have been 
a bad trade, the quantities being large with no increase in 


Xi, 
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the demand. Salads are plentiful, but not cheap, although 

there is certainly an easier tendency. Green vegetables 

are a quiet trade with sufficient supplies on hand. The 

aes old Potutos is steady, with practically no alteration 
prices. 


GLASGOW. 


The tone of the cut flower market was distinctly easier 
during the past week. Prices of Datfodils and Tulips 
were principally affected and the weakness, which was 
most acute on Monday and Tuesday, continued until 
Friday, when on the delivery of smaller supplies a moderate 
recovery in prices took place. Datfodils show a decline 
on the week of 2d. to 6d. per bunch, Emperor and Sir 
Watkin being worth 8d. to 10d. per bunch (12’s); King 
Alfred, 2/-; Golden Spur, local, 7d. to 9d.; English, 
2d. to 34d. ; Ornatus, Gd. to 8d. ; and Narcissi, 2d. to 3d.3 
Tulips of cheaper quality suffered more than good blooms. 
Clara Butt made 1/3 (6's); Bartizgon and William Pitt, 
8d. to 1/3; Le Notre, 9d. to 1/-; Ibis and Lucretia, 8d. 
to 1/-; Tea Rose, W. Copland and Flamingo, 7d. to 1/-; 
Couronne d'Or, 6d. to 1/-; La Reine, 6d. to 9d. ; Murillo, 
Bd. to 10d.; and Prince of Austria, 5d. to 7d. 
ordinary, and 7d. to 1/- special. Prices of other flowers 
were steady, Lilac sold at 1/- to 1/6 per bunch; Lily- 
Of-the-Valley at 1/9 to 2/-; Lilium longiflorum (Harrissil) 
at 10/~ to 14/-; Violets at 6d. to 1/-; Snowdrops at 6d. 
to 1/- per dozen bunches; Carnations at 3/- to 4/- per 
dozen ; Acacia (Mimosa) at 2/6 to 5/6 per cane; Smilax at 
1/- to 1/6, and Asparagus at 9d. to 1/6. 


The fruit section was much quieter than it has been 
of late. There were large consignments of American 
Apples chietly Baldwin, Albemarle Pippin and York 
Imperial, in barrels, but prices remained round former 
levels, Valencia and Jaffa Oranges, all counts, were 1/6 
to 2/- per case dearer. First consignments of new season’s 
Naples Lemons ranged in price from 18/- to 25/6; and 
Grape Fruit realised trom 28/- to 30/-. Winter Nelis Peara 
averaged, 20/- per case. The market was well stocked with 
South African fruits of fine quality. Wickson Plums 
varied in value from 4/6 to 6/6 per tray; Apple Plums 
realised 7/6 to 9/-; Gaviota Plums, 6/6 to 7/6; Williams's 
Bon Chretien Pears, 3/9 to 5/-; Peaches, white-flesh, 
6/- to 9/- ; yellow flesh, 4/- to 6/-; Nectarines, 4/6 to 9J- ; 
and Grapes, 8/- to 12/-. 


New vegetables are becoming more plentiful. Peas made 
20/- per hamper; Cucumbers, 2/- to 2/6 each; Spring 
Cabbages, 7/- per hamper of tour dozen; French 
Carrots, 1/- to 1/3 per bunch; Endive, 4/6 per dozen 
bunches; Bea Kale, 2/9 to 3/- per bundle; Madeira 
Beans, 12/- per box; Cauliflowers, 7/- to 12/- per case 
of two dozen; Algerian Potatos, 4d. per Ib; Jersey 
Potatos, 10d. per I) ; and Rhubarb, 32/- per cwt. Lettuces 
were in good demand at 4/6 to 5/- per dozen. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. C. R. Prosser, for the past four-and-a-half years 
Gardener to the St. Marylebone Borough Council, 
as Parks Superintendent to the Borough of Poole, 
Dorset. (Thanks for 2/6 for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDs.). 


Mr. Y. R. Rhodes, for the past four years Gardener to 
W. A. Fox, Esq., Greenside House, Wortley, Leeds, 
as Gardener to P. BROWN, Esq., Etal Villa, North 
Shields, (Thanks for 2/- for R.G.O.F. Box.—EbsS.) 


Mr. J. Broadhurst, for over eleven years Gardener to 
the late Dr. ARTHUR ROWE, Shottendane, Margate, as 
Gardener to COLONEL BOGLE, Cockington Court, 
ad Devon. (Thanks for 3/6 for R.G.O.F. Box. 
—EDs)., 


SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 


BRITISH CARNATION SOCIETY.—Thirty-second show to 
be held in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall, West- 
minster, on March 29 and 30,.—Seeretary, Mr. P. F. 
Bunyard, 57, Kidderminster Road, Croydon, S.B. 


LEIGH-ON-SEA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Summer 
Show to be held on Saturday, July 9, in Chalkwell Park ; 
Autumn Show to be held on Saturday, September 24, 
in Elm Hall; Chrysanthemum Show to be held on Saturday, 
November 12, in the Gordon Hall, Pall Mall.—Secretary, 
Mr. E. A. Turner, 157, Oakleigh Park Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, 


NORTHAMPTON MUNICIPAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, — 
Twelfth Annual Show to be held in Abington Park, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, August 3 and 4.—Secretary, 
Mr. H. Curtis, Abington Park, Northampton. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND,—Flower 
Show to be held at Newport, Mon., on Tuesday, July 5 to 
Friday, July 8; Agricultural Show to be held on July 5 
to July 9.—Secretary, Mr. T. B. Turner, 16, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 


a 


CATALOQUES RECEIVED. 


W. DRUMMOND AND SONS, LTD., 57, Dawson Street, 
Dublin.—Farm seeds. 

MAXWELL AND BEALE, Broadstone, Dorset.—Hardy 
Heathers and other peat-loving subjects; Plants for 
alpine and rock gardens, ete. 

PERRY’S HARDY PLANT FARY, Enfield, Middlesex.—Hardy 
plants for the water garden; Gladiolus, Montbretias, 
etc.; alpines and perennials. 


Foreign. 
Joun VENDEL, Ltp., P.O. Box 9, Hillegom, Holland.— 


Bulbs. 
JOHNSON, Water Gardens, Hynes, Los Angeles, California. 


—Water Lilies and Aquatics. 
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WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 


For digging in or as a top-dressing. For kitchen 
Gardens or Herbaceous Borders. i 
A 15/-;  §-cwt., 9/-; 28 1b. 5/-; £14 10/- per 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 


An expensive adver- 
tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 


All Carriage Paid 


LOOK TO YOUR VINES! _ 
The Vine requires a large quantity of rotai for its 


LAWN MANURE. 

Having been connected with the experimental 
manuring of pastures, etc., for over 40 years, we are 
in the position to offer the above with perfect 
confidence as to results. It is especially suitable for 
poor mossy lawns, improving the texture of the grass, 
and helping the lawns to keep their colour in ary seasons 
Can be used at the rate of 5 c the acre. 
1 cwt., 20/-; 10 cwt., £9 15/-; 1 ton., £19. Carriage 
Paid. Special Prices quoted for Grass Manures for 
Park Land in quantities. 


LAWN SAND AND DAISY KILLER. e 

This preparation will be found very effective for business 3 SO let your 
thickening the sward and encouraging the grasses ; also 

destroys the daisies and other weeds so troublesome 

on lawns. 1 cwt., 25/-; 10cwt.,£12. Carriage Paid. slogan be 


DIRECTIONS FOR Usr.—8prinkle thinly over the surface 
of the lawns at the rate of 4 to 6 ozs. to the square yard ; 
where a mass of weeds occurs a little more may be used, 
as the grass cannot get through until the weeds are 
killed. A dry day in autumn or spring is the best time 
to apply the LAWN SAND. 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 


SUSSEX TRUG BASKETS. 
18” 4/-; 20° 5/-; 23” 6/-; 26° 7/-; 28° 8/-; each. 
Carriage Pald. 
GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 
Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. quzrznven) Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


* @ WATTLE HURDLES 
aS Se 6 fect long by 3 feet high 
at 35/- per dozen. 
Any size made to order. 


SUPPORTING STAKES 
2/6 per dozen. Free on rail. 


State Goods Station. 


Wattle Makers, Sutton Verwood, 
Wimborne, Dorset. 


WELL ROTTED 
1,000 yards to clear 


LEAF MOUL 


Samples and Quotations from E, J. WOODMAN & SONS 
HIGH STREET———PINNER—————-MIDDLESEX 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 
IANS 
ener 
iy See 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses and Poultry 
Appliances of every description. 
T. BATH & OO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.O, 


FOR SALE. 


DAHLIAS 


in many sorts and colours, 10/- per 100 


A. P. van KESTEREN & SONS 
Bulb Growers . LISSE, HOLLAND. 


GARDENERS’ 


THE R.HLS. 
GARDENERS | 
DIARY 


a 


A few copies can still be had 
of this indispensable Diary. 


A handy size for the pocket, 
bound in coloured leather 
cloth with pencil at back, 
and patent self - opening 
device. - - 


- -æ 


PRICE 2/2 POST FREE 


} 


-d 


Send for one TO-DAY, to 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 


5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


ROOT & STEM 
VEGETABLES 


By the late Alex. Dean, V.M.H. 


PRICE 3s. POST FREE. 


O* edited by oF at 
° earson, con ini e 
ae pe d plates. Only a few = 
these books now remain, and they ji 
not being reprinted, so that te. OPP 

tunity of securing one may not 
able much longer. 
CHRONICLE, as 


Tavistock Street, O 
London, Du 
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Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are tnsufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents ts to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 


When addressing Box numbers, tt is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the boz. 


PRIVATE. 


ANTED immediately, experienced GAR- 
DENER, SINGLE-HANDED; cottage.—State 


age and full st particulars to W., R Lodge 
Shortlands, Kent, paag 


ILL a gentleman recommend a good 
SINGLE-HANDED GARDENER for Frimley, 
Surrey ; good cottage, some help.—A ply, by letter, stating 
wages required, to LT.-COL. H. DA BELL. D.S.O., Little 
Stone House, Haslemere. 


ANTED, PP OND GARDENER, married, 
about 3Y, Chiefly Inside ; thoroughly experienced 
man, with interest in his work essential.—Apply, stating 
experience, wages required with good cottage, to C. 
BOCKLEY, Herontye Gardens, East Grinstead, Sussex 


WANTED, SECOND GARDENER, ex- 

perienced, where four are kept. Wife to caretake 
small public rooms adjoining cottage. No children,— 
Apply NEWCOMB, The Gardens, Hitcham Place, 
Taplow, Bucks. 


ARED, SECOND, herbaceous, shrubs, 
wns, Vinery ; good cottage or bothy —H. T. F., 
Box 2, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, WEZ. 


W D, at Lady-day, UNDER GAR- 
Vi DENER, with some knowledge of gardening, 
Cig at hr agra 
Court, Barnstaple, Devon, ENER, Gardens, Arlington 


WANTED, FOREMAN, Inside, with good 
all-round knowledge; bothy; state details of 
experience with copies of testimonials.—H. G. KING, 
The Gardens, Charters, Ascot. 


WANTED, FOREMAN, kitchen garden and 
tion for children “YARWOOD, “High Garou Corde, 
ren.— ; -Canons Gardens, 
Shenley, Barnet, Herta. * 1 ° 


ROUNDSMAN wanted for private sports 

ground, London district; married, and able to 

arrange catering.—Write, stating experience and salary, 
to Box 707, Sells, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


\ ANTED, KITCHEN GARDENER, ex- 

Perienced, single; bothy, vegetables and attend- 
ance,—State wages to WM. WARREN, Godinton Park 
Gardens, Ashford, Kent. 


ANTED, experienced married MAN, about 

30, for kitchen garden and fruit trees ; also young 

MAN, about 20, for pleasure unds and herbaceous 

borders.—Apply, W. MASON, Taoroa Hall Gardens, 
Market Harborough. 


THE 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


GARDENERS’ 


ANTED, young MAN for kitchen garden, 

and assist Inside; age about 24; wages 32/-, 

bothy, ete., duty extra. State full particulars.— 
F. GREEN, Aldermaston Gardens, Reading. 

WANTED, MAN, chiefly for lawns; spare 

time in glass ; wages according to ability ; bothy. 

—LAMPARD, Hopedene, Holmbury St. Mary, Dorking. 


WANTED, thoroughly experienced MAN 
for herbaceous borders and pleasure grounds, 
with knowledge of motor-mower. State wages with bothy. 
—F. E. BRINICOMBE, The Gardens, Cross Oak, Berk- 
hamsted, Herta. 


W ANTED, single MAN for pleasure grounds, 
able to use seythe.—Full particulars to WELLS, The 
Elms, Spaniards Road, Hampstead Heath. 


Wares, strong, energetic, young MAN, 
20-22, Inside and pleasure grounds. State 
wages.—-RICHARD NISBET, Gargrave House Gardens, 
Gargrave, Leeds. 


ANTED, young MAN for water garden 

and conservatory; wages 33/-, bothy, ete. ; 

cricket and football on the place. —Particulars to W. 
CAMM, The Gardens, Cliveden, Taplow. 


he IOR GARDENER wanted, used to Pony 
mower, and to assist generally in large pleasure 
grounds; board and lodging provided.—Apply, stating 
wages required, to A. J. VINCE, Rye House Hotel, 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside, must be well recom- 

mended by head gardener; age about 25, C. of E.: 
wages 35/-and bothy, duty 5/- extra.—Apply, with full 
particulars and copies of references, E. L. BAKKER, 
The Gardens, Caldy Manor, near Birkenhead. 


WASTED, smart young JOURNEYMAN, 

for plant houses, Carnations especially;  32/-, 
bothy, duty paid.—T. E. TOMALIN, Stansted Park, 
Emsworth, Sussex. 


Cam 


fruit houses, gvod Grape-thinner essential. 
Wages 35/-, bothy, etc., duty pt Age 
and copies of references.—R. SM 
Gardens, Battle, Sussex. 


\ N TANTED, strong, active JOURNEYMAN, 

23, for Inside and Out; wages 37/-, duty 3/- 
extra.—Apply, enclosing references and ability, to E. 
STENNER, The Gardens, Woolley Hall Maidenhead. 


ANTED, MARRIED COUPLE, wife to 

attend bothy ; man must be keen and have a good 

general knowledge of Outdoor gardening. None need apply 

unless highly recommended. State age, experience, etc.— 
J. W. FORSYTH, Putteridge, Luton. 


Ly 


AN wanted for the garden and house work, 


live in; comfortable situation. State wages, 
references required.—Apply, ROBERTSON, Hilfield, 
Watford. 


TRADE. 


\ ANTED, WORKING FOREMAN, ex- 

perienced in growing for market "Mums, Toms., 
Cues., pot plants, flowers, Vegetables, salads. With trade 
or private experience ; for Herts. State full particulars. 
Good cottage provided.—W. J. G., Box 8, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, FOREMAN, with a first-class 
knowledge of alpines, and with good trade ex- 
perience.—Apply, stating wages required, with copies of 
refences, to N. C. W., Box 10, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Wan FOREMAN GROWER, good 
plantsman, bedding stuff, Ferns, Cues., Toms., 
Chrys. ; good wages to suitable man (no house). ENGLISH, 
Sackville Nurseries, Hove. 


ANTED, urgently,agood MAN as CHARGE 

HAND for Cues.; good wages to a good man.— 

State age, experience, ref., to CLIFTON FRUIT 
GROWERS CO., York. 


ANTED, two young men as GROWERS 

under foreman ; must have experience in growing 

indoor Carnations, bedding and general soft-wooded plants. 

Permanent situations for suitable active and pushing men. 

First class references as to personal character, etc., essen- 

tial.—Apply, stating age and wages required, to HILLIER 
& SONS, West Hill Nurseries, Winchester. 


W ANTED, smart young MAN for market 

nursery, experienced in Toms., Cues., Mums, ete. 
—Full particulars, experience, age, wage, with bothy, 
C. E. W., Box 20, 5, Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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ANTED, young MAN for general nursery 
work, chiefly to grow hardy plants.—A. P. 
DAVIS, Fairford Nursery, Maidenhead. 


WANTED, two young MEN for potting and 

general work in alpine dept.; wages and exper- 
ience.—PERRY’S HARDY PLANT FARM, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 


\ ANTED 2 young MEN with experience 

of Inside work, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Tomatoes. Ferns. State age, experience and wages.— 
RICHARDS, Willsbridge, Bristol. 


Fe IOR ASSISTANT wanted, good prospects 

—Apply by letter, with full particular: age, Wages, 
references, etc.—BAKR & SONS (Private), 11, 12 and 13, 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Vy AN TED, single or married MAN, must 

be capable motor driver (Chevrolet van), spare 
time nursery; preference would be given to one with 
experience of the packing of pot plants and cut flowers. 
Highest reference essential. State age, experience, etc.— 
T. W. FORSYTH, Putteridge, Luton. 


ANTED, experienced TRAVELLER to 

call upon gardeners in North London district, 

also canvass, interview clients, etc. Knowledge of land- 

scape work necessary.—State age, experience and salary 

expected to WM. BIGNELL & SON, 48, North Road, 
Highgate, N.6. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this specified rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 1g. over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, tt is useful 
to look down the colimn and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar tn character 
to your own. Important points which might 


otherwise escape the memory may thus be brought. 


to mind. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter, or request for insertion is required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper calssifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as “ Situations 
Wanted, Trade” can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
Td. is added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 
post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or if received after Wednesday cannot, be 
tnserted the same week ; but tf fully paid, it will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
an the meantime, 


PRIVATE. 


HEAD GARDENER, 3 or more, life exper- 

ience all branches gained in large establishments : 
74 years head ; excellent references ; abstainer; age 37.— 
L., c/o Clarke, The Grove, Twyford, Berks. 
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H AD GARDENER desires change; _ life 
experience, 17 vears as head; age 45, married, 2 
children ; splendid references.—A. P., Box 8, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


EAD GARDENER, where several are kept, 
desires change to similar position in home counties ; 
life experience all branches; capable organiser an 
manager; four years present ; age 36. married, one child ; 
excellent references for ability and character.—P. H. 8., 
Box 6, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD, seeks re-engagement?’ 

where several are kept ; life experience all branches ; 

good references ; married, age 47, one child 5 disecnyagec 

place sold. —POINTER, Church Road, Shentield, Brent- 
wood, Essex. 


EAD GARDENER, where several are kept, 

life experience all branches, 2$ years present place 

as Head, previously 11 years foreman at Hatfield House ; 
can be personally recommended by present and past em- 
loyers; age 37; 1 child.—s. T. FURNELL, Holywell 
ark, Wrotham, Kent. 


EAD GARDENER, life experience, Vines, 

Peaches, Melons, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 

stove and greenhouse plants, kitchen garden and pleasure 

grounds ; age 51.—G. A. M., Box 7, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EAD GARDENER, experienced cultiva- 
H tion choice flowers, fruits and vegetables, general 
management of garden. Previously Lyme, Weston Parks, 
etc. ; recently Ireland. —MOORE, Haylane Farm, Foston, 


Derby. 


HE Lady Battersea wishes to recommend 

C. BRIARS, HEAD GARDENER to the late 

Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke ; thoroughly capable and competent. 
—C. BRIARS, Hamble Cliff, Netley, Hants. 


ARDENER, HEAD, or SINGLE-HANDED, 
married, experienced, glass, fruit, flowers, Jawns, 
vegetables.—J. WOOD, Heathside Cottages, Lowfield 


Heath, near Crawley, Sussex. 


ARDENER, HEAD, or good SECOND: 
G thoroughly competent ; life experience ; Inside and 
Out: highest references ; large ertablishments ; age 37, 
married, one child.—PAYNE, Colonsay Cottage, Theydon 


Bois, Essex. 


N energetic man, 30, married, abstainer, 

seeks position as HEAD of 3 or 4, or SECOND in 

good establishment, or LEAD, Inside and Out; life ex- 

perience all branches ; R.H.S. qualifications ; good organ- 

iser; run motor-mower OF light plant ; highest credentials ; 

disengaged when suited.—W. H. LAMPARD, 2, Club 
Cottages, Passfleld, Bordon, Hants. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, good all- 
round experience, keen and energetic, seeks post 
where 2, 30r 4are kept ; would undertake new or neglected 
gatden.—J. RUSSELL, Kippington Grange Lodge, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 


J. 


A. SINCLAIR, Esq., highly recommends 

W. LEATH as GARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 
where 2 or 3 kept; life experience, Inside and Out; 7 
years present situation ; married, age 38.—W. LEATH, 
Harpsfield Hall, Hatfield, Herts. 


f ae WORKING GARDENER, of 2 or 3, 
18 years’ experience, single, age 36.—G. BARKER, 
6, Gaston Road, Malmesbury, Wilts. 


GARDENER: leaving through no fault; young.— 


E recommends HEAD WORKING 
S. E. H., Box 5, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


APT. G. V. BAXENDALE highly recom- 

mends ë his HEAD WORKING GARDENER; 

life experience all branches, Inside and Out; 7 years 

present situation ; 7 previous as head ; age 42, married.— 
A. GADD, Framfield Place Gardens, Ucktield. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, one or 
more kept; practical experience, Inside and Out; 

long and good personal experience characters: wel 
recommended; over 8 vears last place; middle-aged, 


disengaged.—Å. WOODBRIDGE, 111, New Road, 
Croxley Green, Herts. 
ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 


several kept, or good Inside FOREMAN’S place; 
life experience in good establishments, all branches ; 
excellent references; age 42, single.—MARLOW, 12, 
Church Street, Bletchley. 
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C J. BEIGEL, Esq., wishes to recommend 
e his HEAD WORKING GARDENER, where three 
or four are kept; age 39, married, no family, abstainer ; 
life experience in good establishments, thoroughly com- 
petent; excellent references ; nearly five years present 
situation.—West Coombe Hill, Butlers Cross, Princes- 
Risboro, Bucks. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
re-engagement, thoroughly experienced in all 
branches, Inside and Out; age 42, married, one child 
age 7; excellent references.—F. BOOKER, Ivy Cottage, 
Paley Street, White Waltham, near Maidenhead, Berks 


: ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 

re-engagement, life’s experience all branches 
incliding rock and water; 6 years present ; excellent 
references; disengaged; married, 38.—MORRIS, 28, 
Linden Walk, Louth, Lines. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, exper- 
fenced in all branches, Including Orchids; well 
recommended; 8 years last place ; left through death of 
employer.—E. PLAMPIN, 8, Laundry Square, Goldington 
Road, Bedford. l 


( A ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 
perience Inside and Out, seeks situation ; good refer- 
GARDENER, Bathwick Hill House Lodge, Bath, 


ences. 
A C. GREIVE, gardener to Sir G. Wills, Bt., 
ike will be pleased to recommend his foreman, A. 
ATTWOOD, as HEAD WORKING; expericnce gained 
in first-class establishments ; married, age 38.—A. ATT- 
WOOD, Burwall’s Leigh Woods, Clifton, Bristol. 


ENTLEMAN highly recommends his head 

Gardener as HEAD WORKING, where several 

are kept ; most trustworthy and reliable ; life experience. — 
Apply, F. DANIELS, Sparshott Manor, Winchester. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, three or 
more kept; life experience, Inside and Out; ex- 
cellent references. —ROBERTS, Pasturewood, Dorking. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, of two 

or more, experienced all branches, married, no 

family, age 50, good references.—HORTUS, Box 37, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


RS. LE POER TRENCH recommends J. 

| H. BRAND as HEAD WORKING GARDENER , 

life experience all branches, keen and energetic; age 35; 

married, no family; 8 years here; leaving through 

reduction of ataff .—BRAN D, St. Hubert’s Lodge, Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. 


ARDENER,HEAD WORKINGorSINGLE- 
HANDED. life experience, married, age 38, 2 
children. First class references obtainable, Some know- 
ledge Cars. Near Brentwood preferred.—R. R. H., Box 13, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


HE Hon. Margaret Wyndham highly recom- 

mends her HEAD WORKING GARDENER of 

2 or good SINGLE-HANDED:;: life experience in all 

branches; married, 42, 3 children; 5 years present ; 

excellent references. —W. PENFOLD, Hazelhutch Gardens, 
Gomshall, Surrey. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or 

under head, disengaged April 9; energetic and 

willing ; age 36, married ; lcaving no fault; good refs.— 
NICHOLS, Shawell, Rugby. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 

wise, married, one child, wife assist if required ; 

good refs ; disengaged.—J.,Douglas Villa, Orchard Grove, 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, Scots- 

man, 16 years’ experience, Inside and Out, unmarried, 
age 33, well-recommended, trustworthy ; interest taken 
where services are appreciated.—-BREMNER, 1, Lower 
Granton Road, Edinburgh. 


NARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, seeks sit- 
uation ; married, 2 children, 13 years good refer- 
ences.—JONES, Station Road, Ratby, Nr. Leicester. 


DVERTISER secks situation as SINGLE. 

HANDED GARDENER, with help, or SECOND, in 
large garden ; good knowledge of all departments, especialy 
kitchen garden. Free at any time; leaving througli no 
fault. Thoroughly recommended by the Agent to the 
Marquis of Downshire, to whom enquiries can be made. 
—AGENT, Estate Office, Easthampstead Park, Woking- 


ham. 


ARDENER, 24, seeks situation, SINGLE. 
HANDED or SECOND; 9 years’ experience in 

good establishments; good references; please state 
wages, etc.—R. B., Hawthorn Farm, Four Marks, Alton, 


Hants. 


G seeks situation as SECOND, 
Inside and Out, or SINGLE-HANDED; good 
references; single, age 28.—F. COOK, Gardens, Sand 
Hutton, York. 


R. E. J. MAY, Childwick Bury Gardens, 
St. Albans, recommends E. SMITH as SECOND 


GARDENER, Inside or Inside and Out; 12 years’ exper- 
fence, 4 years here; age 27, married when suited. Please 


state wages. 


R. PAGE, Moreton Paddox Gardens, War- 
wick, highly recommends R. NEAL as SECOND 
GARDENER or FOREMAN in good establishment; age 28; 
married when suited; thorough experience gained in 
good establishments; excellent references. Please state 


wages. 


Po or good SECOND; life exper- 
inece in all branches; good grower; married. no 
children; well recommended. — GURNEY, 27, Hope 


Street, Lincoln. 


M”: R. SMITHARDS highly recommends 
L. PATERSON as married FOREMAN or SECOND 
age 27.—Normanhurst Court Gardens, 


GARDENER; 
Battle, Sussex. 


Pon or SECOND, Inside and Out; 

age 34, lite experience in all branches in good places ; 
four years present situation as Foreman ; well recommended 
excellent references ; married, no family.—F. FORDHAM, 
Colwood Gardens, Warninglid, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


OREMAN, Inside, thoroughly experienced 
in fruit, plants, and general Inside work, gained in 
firat-class establishments ; north country preferred; 
age 26.—W. KAY, Knowsley Gardens, Prescot, Lancs. 


R. MOLES, Heathlands Gardens, Woking- 
ham, highly recommends A. COX as FOREMAN, 
Inside; thoroughly experienced in fruit and plants, 
Carnations and Chrysanthemums.—Knoll View, Uplyme, 
Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


a 


R. WM. HOLDEN, The phd Woburn 
Place, Addlestone, Surrey, can y recomm? 
WM. MUDGE, age 25, as married FOREMAN, pleasure 


grounds; 3 years present. 


eae rn rr ee 
Eo Inside, thoroughly experienced 


in Vines, Peaches, Melons, Cues., Toms,, 'Mums; 
e ined in ood establishments ; 
Care., and flowering plants, gain l De ene A ane 


well recommended ; age 25.—J. 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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OREMAN, Inside, single, age 35 ; ue 
experience, fruit, plants; bothy. Full p a 
and wages.—S. M. B., Box 4, $, Tavistock Street, Co 


: ’ ; 

OREMAN, Outside, 10 years’ expenemar 
F age 26, single ; recommended by Mr _ C. P hapoustly 
dener to the late Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke), ne shrubs, 
capable with herbaceous porders, Roses, STER Netley 
falit ete. —W. SUTTON, Hamble Cliff Gardens, < 
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T. SMITH, gar est Wis: 

e Bart., can with absol 

his FOREMAN, r M cen 

quiring the services 0 ; a 

reed rin - experience gained in all ma class 

ments, Inside and Out; age 32, D perford, 
H. SMITH, Littlecote Gardens, Ht 
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REMAN, age 28, 12 years experiences 
sie Pie or pleasure grounds ; understand® 
hardy fruit and vegetable growing ; has experience with 
first-class landscape firm ; good references.—S. L., High 
Beech Gardens, Hollington, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


te., competent trustworthy and well recom- 
ae angie = J. GRIFFIN, c/o Mrs. Cox, 55, 
Place, Slough, Bucks. 


H. TURNOR, Esq., highly recommends 

e H. MOSS as pleasure ground OREMAN ; life 
experience, excellent references ; age 40, married, 1 child. 
Please state wages.—MOSS, Stoke Rochford, Grantham. 


10 years’ experience, Inside, fruit, plants, etc. ; 
experience gained in good establishments.—Apply, 


poe or INSIDE LEAD, age 27, 
a METCALFE, Luton Hoo, Luton, Beds. 


Vow MAN seeks situation as GROUNDS- 
MAN: full experience of motor-mowers; good 
Re ; age 24.—Apply, G. SYKES, Exton, Oakham, 
Rutland, 


yo MAN, 26, single, seeks situation in 
kitchen garden ; 12 years present situation, excellent 
references; Herts. or Middlesex preferred.—Apply, H. 
SPICER, Lordship Farm, Benington, Stevenage, Herts. 


R. BRAND highly recommends F. TALBOT 

_ for pleasure grounds or kitchen garden; age 36, 
martied (one child); willing, industrious, experienced 
motor-mower, excellent refs.—TALBOT, 8t. Hubert’s, 
Gerrards Cross. 


INGLE MAN, 28, experienced Outside, 
chiefly pleasure grounds, seeks situation ; bothy, refs.; 
free now.—Apply, W. HALL, 15, Fairhaven Road, 


Ieckhampton, Cheltenham, Glos. 


Yonne MAN seeks situation, kitchen garden; 


e 20, 4 years’ experience: southern counties 
ird: bothy. — WAND, Wakehurst 


G 
Ardingly, Sussex. ardens, 


OUNG MAN, 24, seeks situation, Inside 
and Out ; good reference ; disengaged when sulted.— 


m L., Box 14, 5. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


R. W. L. BASTIN strongly recommends 
PEE es ee HAN 2 in the houses ; 
on; years’ experience ; 25.— 

R. HART, Buscot Bothy, Faringdon, Berka. > 0 i 


JOURNEYMAN, 24,seeks situation, LEADING 
ve HAND for pleasure grounds; 10 years’ experience ; 
} years present situation ; highly recommended by present 
head gardener; please state wages with bothy.—B. H. M. 
Box 15, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


’ 


R. W. CAMM wishes to recommend young 
man as FIRST JOURNEYMAN for fruit and plant 


houses; 2 years present situation: 8 years previo 
us.— 
G. BUNTING, Gardens, Cliveden, Paplov. z 


R. G. E. TWINN recommends G. CROSS 
as FIRST JOURNEYMAN, Inside fruit and 


plants; age 24, good references, — 
ley Dee ae The Gardens, Polesden 


H CHANDLER wishes to highly recommend 
aan avery capable man as FIRST JOURNEYMAN, 
E e; age 24, 10 years’ experience, Full particulars.— 
: HARMER, Moulton Paddocks Gardens, Newmarket. 


JOURNEYMAN, 25, or LEADING HAND, 
nd for pleasure grounds or kitchen garden; 11 years’ 
anima ote o moto morire home counties 
Oak, Bertha A Herts. » The Gardens, Cross 


JOURNEYMAN, age 26, requires situation, 
Pleasure grounds, experienced motor-mowers; well 


recommended ; : 
Beeston, Rate inside knowledge ; 46, Abbey Road, 


JOURNEYMAN, Scoteman, seeks situation 

Aetna age 21, 5 years’ experience, both Inside and 

LAR excellent references ; bo hy preferred.—MACKEL- 
, Temple Dinsley Gardens, Hitchin, Herts. 
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OURNEYMAN, age 24, seeks situation, 
Inside and Out; 11 years kitchen, pleasure grounds, 
some Inside; Herts. or Middx. preferred ; bothy.—Reply, 
H. MITCHELL, 4, Blays Lane, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


OURNEYMAN, 26, Inside, or Inside and 
Out; 8 or experience, good references, well 
recommended.—H. H., 34, Howley Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


OURNEYMAN seeks sit., Inside, age 23; 

good refs., 8 years’ experience, disengaged ; _ Beds., 

Herts., preferred.—SCOTT, 2, Broomhill Cottage, Nettes- 
well Cross, Harlow, Essex. 


OURNEYMAN requires situation, Inside, 
e or Inside and Out: age 21; good refs.—MULLINS, 
Gilling Castle Gardens, York. 


B E bceten age 24, seeks post, Inside, 

10 years’ experience, Inside and Out; good refs.— 
Apply, stating wages, to K. LAUNDY, The Gardens, 
Lyme Park, Disley Cheshire. 


Behe rer , Inside, requires situation 


in good establishment; 7 years’ experilence.—COX, 
Stonor Park Lodge, Henley-on-Thames. 


R. PERRYMAN, Didlington Hall Gardens, 

Brandon, Suffolk, would be pleased to highly recom- 

mend R. HEWITT as JOURNEYMAN on pleasure 

grounds. Age 23, used to motor-mower. Home counties 
preferred.—Address as above. 


R. G. HEDGER, Maristow Gardens, Ro- 

borough, South Devon, can highly recommend 

W. NARTHMORE, age 19, as JOURNEYMAN, Inside ; 

4 iets here under foreman; bothy preferred.—Address 
as above. 


R. A. C. WICKS, Mongewell Park Gardens; 

Wallingford, would be pleased to recommend 

W. IRVIN as JOURNEYMAN, Inside ; age 21.—Address 
as above. 


ITUATION required as JOURNEYMAN, 
Inside; 7 years’ experience gained in good estab- 


lishments ; Vines, Peaches, Chrysanths., Carnations, etc. ; 
can be well recommended; leaving for sake of change; 
bothy preferred; age 21. — Write, E. MOORE, The 
Gardens, Necdwood House, Burton-on-Trent, Staffs. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside, recommended, 

SECOND or good THIRD; age 19, tall and strong ; 

43 years’ experience, mostly outside; would gain Inside 

knowledge. HEAD GARDENER, Kenton Lodge, Harrow, 
Middlesex. 


. E. STRUDWICK, late head gardener at 

‘e Raynham Hall, strongly recommends enthusiastic 
young man as IMPROVER or JOURNEYMAN-IM- 
PROVER, Inside; over 4 years’ experience ; 
CLARKE, Palgrave, Diss. 


age 20.— 


MPROVER seeks situation, Inside, age 19, 
goos refs. ; bothy preferred.—J. AYLING, The Bothy, 
Milburn, Esher, Surrey. 


W. STREET, Leybourn Grange Gardens, 
e Kent, wishes to recommend his son as IMPROVER, 
under glass; three years’ experience; age 17. State 


wages with bothy. Kent or Surrey preferred. 


ANTED, situation Inside as IMPROVER, 
good references, age 22, —E. GIBBONS, Park 
View, Kelvedon Hatch, Brentwood, Essex. 


ANTED, posts as IMPROVERS for Boys 

aged 16-19 years. Trained for 2-3 years in this 

Horticultural School. Good Inside and Outside exper- 

ience.—8. JOHN'S SCHOOL, Tittield, Towcester, 
Northants. 


EE 


ATRONG healthy youth seeks situation as 
S APPRENTICE GARDENER in good private 
establishment ; bothy and northern counties preferred. — 
W. KILVINGTON, Gilling East, York, 


XV. 


WO LADY GARDENERS (college-trained), 
10 years’ experience, seek at.—COMUS, Box 77, 
6, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ADY GARDENER seeks post, preferably 
where two kept ; all-round training.—E. K., Box 19, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


ARDENER-HANDYMAN seeks situation, 

understands cows, pigs, poultry, if required ; 30/- 

week, with cottage.—DARBY, Joanland, WwW m, 
Horsham, Sussex. 


| etait Neg HANDYMAN seeks post; 
willing to work in garden ; well recommended ; 
ago 38; cottage essential. —PAUL TWYFORD, Melton 


Mowbray, Leicestershire. 


TRADE. 


A WELL-EDUCATED man seeks position a8 

WORKING MANAGER; thoroughly experienced 
Chrysanths., Toms., Cues., Sweet Peas and general crops 
under glass; willing to take small financial interest.— 
H. W. G., Box 11, 6, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


NORTT MANAGER, with extensive know 
ledge of trees and shrubs and rare hardy plants, 
desires responsible position with progressive firm ; thor- 
oughly experienced in conduct of high-class business. 
—A. S., Box 17, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2. 


APERT for many years occupied 

important position with Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., 
Ltd., is desirous of re-engagement. Thorough knowledge 
of office organisation, correspondence, accountancy, 
purchases and sales; life-long experience; one interest 
only, my firm’s. Excellent reasons for vacating present 
po CONSTABLE, 7, Forest Road, Tunbridge 
Ve 8. e 


OREMAN, Outside, Rose Grower, and 

general nursery ; first-class planter, budder, packer 

and decorative ; showing ; good references ; 6 years present 

post; married, age 29.—B. G. B., Box 12, 5, Tavistock 
Strect, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


| Date etree , married, life experience, Cues. 

Toms., Ferns, "Rooms, Chrysants., and all bedding 
stuff; general repairs; age 42.—H. W. O., Box 16, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OREMAN and GROWER, used to London 
Provincial requirements ; all bedding and soft wooded, 
decorative plants, cut bloom and hardy stuff; fruit, 
general routine, forcing, propagating; good references.— 
C. W., Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelmsford. 


W SEARLE can thoroughly recommend 
e J. PRICE; well up in Toms. and Cues. Dis- 
engaged; age 20.— W. SEARLE, Late Manager South- 
ampton Lodge Market Gardens, Fitzroy Park, Highgate. 


ARDEN DESIGNER, lady, requires post ; 

2 years’ training Messrs. Milner, Son and White ; 
would take part-time practical work; fully qualifled— 
M. J., Box 18, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


I MANAGERESS or HEAD, very 
highly recommended by present employers (Bridge 
& Co., Church End, Finchley), desires similar position. — 
Address, FLORIST, 10, Kings Parade, Church End, 
Finchley, N.3. 


E-ENGAGEMENT as MANAGERESS or 

FIRST HAND required by experienced Florist.— 

Address, FLORIST, Fitzalan House, Regonts Park Road 
Finchley, N.3. 


LORIST. — MANAGERESS or 
HAND required by 
Forsyth Road, West Jesmond. 


FIRST 


experienced Florist.—38, 


ee es es ees en ees ee ee ag r al E M 
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‘MACKENZIE MONCUR 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE Kine 
Electricai Engineers and lronfounders 


HAE hed bade PERT, SPECIALITIES Garden Pits and Frames, Sashes, etc 
Winter Gar Conservatories Patent rm rred Wood and Cana, 
Vineries i at athe: binds of ae Houses Blinds for shading purposes. 
Forcing Houses Orchid Houses Summer Houses and 

Plant Hduses Seats 


LONDON—8 Camden Road N.W. QLASGOW—121 St. Vincent Street 
EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Balcarres Street 
Telegvams:. “Glasshouse, Norwest. London.” and “Hothouse Edinburgh” 


HAVE YOU PROVIDED 
The UWhnited Horticultural Benefit and Provident Society 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Society) 


ROVIDES aie per week in illness for State Insured Members of this Society who 
1/1}; 18/- for 9d.; or 12/- for 6d., LET joined before 1923 are entitled to £1 per 
weekly contributions. ; YOUR week Sickness, grants up to £7: 10:0 


ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15 SONS | towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 
or £20 at death, according to Scale. JOIN of Nurses, and Payment of Arrears. 


ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. Private and Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, Seedsmen and 

ne A STATE Florists up to the age of 45 years are eligible. The advantages 

ROVI Ta A om Distress and Con- } SECTION of Membership are fully explained in the pamphlet obtain- 
valescent Funds. 


s able from: 
A. C. HILL, Secretary, 35, Alexandra Road, West Kensington, W. 14. 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET. WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


4 
= 


Experience extending over more than Sole Makers of 

Half-a-Century enables us to include 66 99 e 

all that is best in the erection and The QUORN Boiler 
equipment of Glasshouses. which is admirably adapted for heating 
Bstimates free. Interviews by appointment in Glasshouses, &c. 

any part of the country. Full particulars on application, 


Phone : Hop 0362 (Three Lines). 


Awarded Gold Medal 
Wire: Kinnell Boroh PEA 


Royal International Exhibition, 1912. 


EFFICIENT BOILERS 


QUICK DISTRIBUTION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 


Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 
Apparatus planned and erected at moderate prices. 


FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
LIST AND ADVIOB FRBB. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1, 


Printed by H. M. POLLETT & Co., LTD., Fann Street, London, 


a 


E.C.1, pand ore rir aA bmi THE | GARDENERS! CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, Covent @ 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


No. 2098. Vor. LXXXI. { Eins} 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—lInland or Foreign 30/2 per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1927. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 


STRENGTHEN ROSES | LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 


For strong-growing, good- 
flowering Tose the plants 
should be top-dreased three or 
four times in the season with 
this splendid special manure, 
beginning in early spring. Of 
all nureerymen, seedsmen and 
florists. 


XL ALL ROSE MANURE. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL & SONS ialise in Roses, 
Fruit Trees and Ornamen Shrubs. Their illus- 
ge rapes de the prosent lanting. sonno ; n will be 
application. ease or a copy. 

CALDWELL & SONS, The Nurseries, Knuteford. 


VELVET LAWNS 


For greenest sward and finest turf 


PEEDS’ LAWN GRASS SEEDS 


every time. 


Catalogue post free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’ 
and Nats Seedemen West Norwood London 


ARR’S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 
rs of finest selected strains and tested growth. 
the best Scotch- and Irish-grown Seed Potatoes. 


eee eee A A 

ARR’S HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 

Rock Planta, Aquatics, Climbers, and Tall and 
Flag Irises, for Spring planting. 


ARR’S LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 
T Begonias, Cannas, Montbretias, Anemones, 
beroses, Ranunculus, Tigridias, &c., for Spring 
Planting. Catalogues on application. 
ARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 


u CER YSANTHEMUMS.—List of 1927 
Ovelties now ready, also Catalogue of 700 varieties. 
Other Specialities : Dahlias Pelargonfams (Bhow); Zonal 
elargoniums, Fuchsias, etc.—J. W. COLE & SON, 
The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


EED POTATOES, CLASS I (SCOTCH).— 
Pa Arran Consul, Sim’s Early Victory (for frame culture), 
Rod Lomond, Claymore (new), Field hal, K. of K., 

King, and all standard varieties.-New Season’s 
Price for 1927 free on request.—D. G. PURDIE, 
6, Waterloo Street, Glasgow, C. 2, 


—in other words: think before 
you sow. A beautiful lawn, 
the tennis court, bowling green, 
putting green, the extensive 
sports ground—not one is for a 
single season, but for years. 
We are Specialists in Grasses. 
We have a selected, correctly- 
balanced, well-blended Mixture 
of them for each purpose. 
Grasses dwarfer-growing and 
compact, leafy and of fine 
texture, fibrous-rooting. Any 
uantity of Seed. Write us. 
ay purpose and quantity. 
See what we can do for you. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


OW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 
KELWAYS COLOUR BORDERS. 


(Send area, etc., and we will quote). 


Now IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


KELWAY’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


Catalogue of the finest extant collection free 
on request from the Premier Gladiolus 
Specialists. 


Now I8 THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY’'S PYRETHRUMS 
(Coloured Marguerites) 


for plan in March-—the best time for 
planting. Collections at 18/. per dozen 
upwards). 


KELWAY & SON, 
The Royal Nurseries, 


BRITISH GOODS. BRITISH FIRM. 


IVERS’ ASPARAGUS. Strong roots, one-, 

two- and three-year old. Fruit trees, Roses, 

Vines and Orchard House trees of first class quality. A large 

stock always on view. Inspection Invited. Price list 

post free. -THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD., The Nur- 
series, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


OBBIE’S 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 

pages, 229 illustrations ; free to all readers. Please 

mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing. —-DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


eng 
ATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
B New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds and Plants is now Tody, and will be sent, 
free, on application. Dept. A.), B. H. BATH, LTD., 
e Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


(¢w TARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 

contalns over 600 illustrations from photographs 
and much useful information in plain talk on atural 
Gardening, Autumn Colours and inter Berries, Spring 


Trees and Shrubs, Plants for Rock, Dell, Glen, 
Water Garden, Shrubberioe, Pergolas, Bare 


ORCHID GROWERS, 
t. Alb 


GANDERS artes 


Telegraphic Address—" Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Price Gd. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 
POST FREE 7d. 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


SUTTON’S GOLD 
MEDAL GLADIOLI 


Indispensable for all kinds of 


decorative work. 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS (our 


selection). 
36 Bulbs in 12 showy varieties, 5/6. 
50 ,, 4, 10 choice ,, 8/6. 
100 ” ” 10 ” 9 17/-. 
SUTTON & SONS, 


The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


HARDY PHLOXES 
N all the new and most brilliant shades 


of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 
ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 
for the Greenhouse and the Garden; Catalogue 
free on application. —C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns” post 
tree. —JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Potatoes, Gladiolus, 


Lillums and Sprin Planting Bulbs. 
WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants, including 


all the best in arr 
ld Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 


rare Sree, Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc. 

RS Roses and Fruit Trees, including all those 
varieties really worth growing. 
Desci proe and Illustrated Catalogues p free. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyfo Berks. 


La SEEDS.—New Catalogue post 
free on sp containing novelties for 1927. 
New Peas: Bedford Champion, 4 ft., early; Pro ; 
1 ft., early.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Seedsmen, Bedford. 


AMELLIAS. — A collection of the finest 

varieties, prices from 10/6 to 63/-. Choice shrubs 

In . t variety. Catalogues free.—ROBERT VEITCH 
& SON, Exeter. 


ASPARAGUS. 


OW IS THE TIME to plant. Strong, 
3-year-old pants 15/- 100; 2-year-old, 10/- 100. 
—LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurseries, Bedford. 


ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 

to read our new Illustrated Garden Seed Gulde 

and Catalogue for 1927. It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Flower and Vegetable Seede and 
Seed Potatoes. A copy will be sent Gratis and post free 
upon application. Please mention this paper.—FIDLER 
n pen BOYA Berkshire Seed Stores, g. Estab- 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 

Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, etc, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, MARCH 16th. 


TRADE SALE OF 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN FLOWERING BULBS, 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, ENGLISH AND DUTCH 
ROSES, 

AZALEAS, PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS 
ASPIDISTRAS, etc., from Belgium. 


M E8828. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell the above at 
67 & 68, CHFAFSIDE, JCNION, E.C.2, 
On Wednesday, March 16th. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF ORCHIDS 


By Order of the Executors of the late 
Mr. A. J. Hollington. 


M ESSB8S. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


have received instructions to sell by Auction 


the well-known collection of Orchids formed and cultivated 
for many years by the late Mr. A. J. Hollington. The 
Collection is a large and important one, comprising nearly 
10,000 PLANTS, the more important items being the 
Cypripediums and Cattleyas, of which large quantities 
were grown for cut flower, in addition to the choicer var- 
ieties. Cattleya species are particularly well represented 
and there are quantities of attractive Cymbidium, Cypri- 
pedium and Cattleya seedlings. 


The sale will take place at 
THE GARDENS, CLOCK HOUSE, 
FORTY HILL, ENFIELD, 
March 21st, 1927, 
and two following days. 


Catalogues from the Auctioneers, Messrs. PROTHEROE & 
MORRIS, 67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2, 


On Monday, 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


URSERIES, Bedford.—3} acres, 10 acre 

glass, 22 heated houses. good trade. Bungalow. 

£1,800, owner retiring. Larger house available.—-L. B. G., 
Box 23, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


OR SALE or Let, valuable Nursery, 3 acres, 

800 feet glasshouses and local trade. Going coneern. 

Illness. BARNES, Ash Vale Nurseries, Ash Vale, 
Surrey. 


SSEX.—Lady retiring on account of age 
desires to sell goodwill of smallholding. © Land 
stocked with highly remunerative crop grown for Covent 
Garden. Fruit trees, poultry. Intensive house, excellent 
8-roomed Cottage.—O. B. S., Box 33, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent. Garden, W.C.2. 


GS a of small Nursery Business of orig- 

inal character, with possibilities, in S. Devon. Pro- 
prietor going abroad. Stock at valuation. House and 
12 acres available, if desired.—Full particulare from 
we N., Box 66, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


ene Nursery near Bath comprising 3-acre, 
Cottage, 7 rooms, gas and main water; 230ft. run 

of glass, frames and lights. Rent £40 on lease. Prico, 

including glass, stock, ete., £300.—Apply, AUBREY & 
O., 96, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 


URSERYMAN'S Florist’s and Landscape 

Gardener’s Business adjoining raflway station, 

S.E. suburb, 3 acres land, showhouse. ete. Rent £50, 

Turnover £1,500. Price complete, £450. Stock alone 

worth the money. In same family 50 years.—Apply, 
AUBREY & CO., as above. 
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PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


AND for Sale, very rich, suitable nurseryman, 

would make small holding; 14 miles London; 

good aspect.—Apply, 153, High Street, St. Mary Cray, 
Kent. 


FINANCIAL. 
APITAL furnished for new or established 


enterprises of merit, through the sale, in the United 
States, of debentures, shares or other kinds of securities 
Issues of from £15,000 up particularly favoured. Excellent 
opportunities exist now for wide distribution of meritorious 
securities to American investors. Give full particulars 
of your requirements, also any other data in first letter.— 
Address, GATELY, TOWNSEND & CO., 80, Wall Street, 
New York, U.S.A. : 


NOTICES. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL 
BENEFIT AND PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


35, ALEXANDRA ROAD, 
West KENSINGTON Park, W.14 


Wotice is bereby given that the 
ANNUAL MEETING of this Society 
will be held in the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, S.W., on Monday, March 14th, 
1927, at 7.30 p.m., to receive the Com- 
mittee’s Reports and the Audited Accounts 
of both sections of the Society, and to elect 
all officers for the ensuing year. 


(Signed) 
CHARLES H. CURTIS, Chairman 
A. C. HILL, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 
WATER GARDENS. 


THE quick growth and increase of many 
waterside plants, semi-aquatic and otherwise, 
is well known to the cultivator. The coming month 
is the best time for dividing and replanting. 

We shall be glad to hear from owners of surplus stock, 
auch as Spiraea Aruncus, Eupatorium, Primula, Mulalia, 
Rodgersia, Typha, Juncus, Butomus, Saxifraga, Rheum, 
etc., ete. Correspondence invited.-—-R. WALLACE & 
CO., LTD., The Old Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, 


EXHIBITIONS 


LEIGH-ON-SEA HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S 


GREAT SUMMER SHOW 


SATURDAY, JULY 9th 
CHALKWELL PARK. 


Schedules are now ready. 
TRADE GROUPS INVITED. 
All communications to Hon. Sec.: 
E. A. TURNER, Tue Rosery, 


OAKLEIGH PARK DRIVE, 
LEIGH-ON-SEA, 


Please Note: 
LEEDS CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 
will be held on 
November lith and 12th, 1927. 


Show Sec., F. STABLER, 
The Gardens, Cookridge Hall, Horsforth, Leeds. 
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Marca 12, 1927. 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 


(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing tn the advertisement, ineluding 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 88, 
per inch, or 108. facing editorial matter. 


ERNS! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracaenasg, Gloxinias, Hydrangeas, 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies. Ferns and How to Grow Them, 
by J. E. SMITH, 3/6 post free.—SMITH, London Fem 


Nurseries, Londoa. 3.W.9. 

100 00 LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
9 30/- 100, variety, wanted 1,000 

large Aspidistras for dividing. Catalogue free.— 

SMITH, Fernery, London, S.W.9. 


CA Himalayan and other Rhododen. 
drons, on their own roots. Rare shrubs, Alpines. 
Herbaceous Plants, Aquatica, Lilies. Write for Catalogue. 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


ARE SHRUBS in great variety. Nice, 

young, established plants of Telopea truncata, 7/6: 

ee Billardicri, 5,- and 7/6.—REUTHE, Keston, 
Lent. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 

kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large 

stocks; catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobharn, Surrey. 


Se Spring Planting Offer.—Fir Trees 

for screens, Douglas and Scotch, from 9/- per dozen. 
A few fine trees of Apple, Pear and Plum, bush and standard 
best. varieties, 3.6 and 5,- each. Flowering Shrubs from 
L- Catalogue free on request. Upon receipt of require- 
ments quotation will be sent. -HENRY MILLER & SON, 
Elm (Speen) Nurseries, Newbury, Berks. 


OW IS THE TIME to repair and make your 
Hedges.—Privet ovalifolium, evergreens, broad- 
leaved Privet, 1-2 ft., 4/- per dozen, 18/- per 100; 2to 3ft. 
5/- per dozen, 25/- per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 


30/- per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 
Cambs. 


peiyet ovalifolium, fine bushy plants, 

14-2ft., 10/- 100; 2-3 ft., 15/- 100; 3-4ft., 20/- 100 
4-5 ft 25/- 100. Box edging, 4/- 100.—C. BOEKEE 
& SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech. 


pe decussata, Commander-in-Chief, Co- 
quelicot Dr. Charcot, Elisabeth Campbell, Jules 
Sandeau, Mia Ruys, Mrs. Milly van Hoboken, Riverton 
Jewel, Rijnstrooin, Selma, Thor, Wm. Ramsay. First- 
class stuff, guaranteed true to name, 6/6 doz., 40/- 100.— 
C. BOKKEE & SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech. 


W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Bulbs 
e Rare Alpines, many new to cultivation. List 
ready.—J. BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


ARDY Yorkshire Grown Rock Plants.— 
Aubrietias: Choice Mixed Hybrids, strong, 1 year 
transplanted, 12 for 3;6, 100 for 20/~. Collections of 
named varieties, ex. pots, 6/6 per duz., 40/- per 100. 
Geum : 1 year transplanted : Mrs. Bradshaw, 3/6 per doz., 
25/- per 100; Lady Stratheden, 4/- per doz., 30/- per 100. 
Carriage Paid for Cash.—J. SLATER, F.R.H.S., Nur- 
seryman, Ilkley. 


ARE Primula and Alpine Seeds.— 2,000 
varieties; Lists free.—Rev. F. J. ANDERSON. 
Glen Hal, Leicester. 


DVERTISER has several private collections 

of hardy Primulas named; alo Sanifrages.-— 

a SAX, Box 34, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
ee: 


HRYSANTHEMUM Cuttings, best and latest 
market varieties at reasonable prices; coo red 
strong, healthy cuttings. Catalogue post free. Roote 
cuttings later. -WORTHING NURSERY CO., Il 
Lyndhurst Road, Worthing. 


pet Crampels, autumn-rooted from pots, 
strong, healthy, £1 per 100, carriage paid for cash.— 
WM. BACK, Gardens, Brogyntyn. Oswestry. 


( HOICE Catalogue of ChoiceSeeds, post free 

Showing the new Coltness Dahlia, Jean Orr Ewing.— 
Dept. L., TILLIE, WHYTE & BENVIE, 12, Melbourne 
Place, Edinburgh. 


in four varieties, 


Sample dozen, 33. 6d., carriage paid. 
& SON, Hune 


AVENDER PLANTS 

17s. 6d. 100. 

Satisfaction 
stanton, 


guaranteed, —CHILV ERS 


— r _—s 


Maron 12, 1927. 


TLIUMS Auratum, Auratum Platyphyllum, 
speciosum rubrum, roseum album, Melpomene, 
giganteum, tigrinum = Fortuneil, 

Kraneri, be um, etc., etc., splendid bulbs, now ready. 


Amaryllis. Write for Lists ; Lowest Prices for Quality.— 


I ILY-OF-THE-VALLEY.—Our Selected 3-yr. 
d 


OSES, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Climb- 

ing and Herbaceous Plants. Catalogue free.— 

HENRY STREET, Surrey Rose Nurseries, West Chobham, 
Woking. g 


ME YOUR OWN Asparagus and Seakale 

Beds.— Asparagus Connover's Colossal, extra 
strong crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
15/- per 100, 3/- per dozen ; Extra Selected, one year old, 
10/- per 100, 2/- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20/- 
per 100. Seakale, magnificent strong roots, 2:6 per dozen, 
17- per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.8., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 
Cambs. 


PLANTS WANTED. 


LANTS wanted, several good specimen 
Evergreen Oaks, pot grown. State size and price, to 
HARVEY, Glyndebourne Gardens, Near Lewes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Cataloue G.C. 156; Iron’ Fencing and 
Tree Guards, Catalogue G.C. 65; Wood and Iron 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, Catalogue 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.C. 70. Ask for 
separate lists—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


ARDSLEY’S Barrows are sent carriage paid 
your nearest station. Garden “ The Cavendish.” 


29,6; The Frinton,” 47/6; No. 196, Navvy, 22/8. 
Ironcrete Garden Rollers, weight 2 cwt., 16 in., 34/-.— 
Pao SLE YS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept. G.C.). 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 
7 E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 


for paths, from our own pits, on rail, Farnham 
Station, at 8/6 per ton.—8. BIDE & SONS, LTD.., Farnham 
urrey. 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 


2/6 2-cwt. sample bags, carriage forward. — 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 


EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 
Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, ip trucks on rail.— 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf,weathered Lime- 

stone Rockery, special Red Shale for tennis courts, 

rang etc.—KERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 
eighley. 


TONE PAVING. and rectangular 
K York Garden Paving, Copings, Steps, ete. 
Grit and other Rocks for Rock Gardens: Flat 
Stone Rubble for “Dry” Walls: Nottingham 
Marl. Large or small quantities carriage paid to 
re ala abet station in England.—HODSON & SONS, 


. Castlegate, Nottingham. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, 


factories, farms, etc. ; no emptying of cesspools; no 
solids; no open filter beds; everything underground and 
automatic; a poet fertiliser obtainable.— WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, wer Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


METROPOLITAN pee OF STOKE NEWING- 


PRE Metropolitan Borough Council of Stoke 
Newington is prepared to. receive offers for stable 
manure from the Council’s stables, Church Street, N.16, 
— Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
BOROUGH SURVEYOR, Town Hall, Milton Road, N.16. 


iii. 


Anthracite $0/ Di Nem Antiactte fre roe Ay ae) ple; 
- . 6 regis = » 
Buckle Furnace Coke, 27/-.-—BUCKLE COLLIERY Eo: 
59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


IRCH BESOMS, well-made, with strong 

handles ; ordinary size, 6/9 per dozen; large size, 

7/9 per dozen. Hazel Pea Sticks, large stuff, at 8/- a 

dozen bundles ; 65/- per 100 bundles.—_HENRY MILLER 
& SON, Elm (Speen) Nurseries, Newbury, Berks. 


(TANNED Garden Netting for fruit and seed 
protection. Also tennis and all kinds tronkon 
cheapest and best. List free. —THE STRAWBERRY 
NETTING CO., Offices, 5, Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


LASS.—Best 2loz. Horticultural Glass, 

various sizes, from 2d. por square foot. Reduced 

rico; list free.— Write, GLASS, (Dept. G.C.), 4, Mason 
treet, Manchester. Mention paper. 


TARDE Span Roof Glasshouses, 40’ by 11’, by 

Boulton & Paul. One do., 36’ by 12’, and 4 § Spans, 
30’ by 14’, by Mackenzie & Moncur, with heating 
apparatus, large stocks of Boilers, Pipes, Glass, etc.— 
C. A. CHRISTIANSEN, Southall, W. 


BEE READY—BEE SEASON commencing 
— 12 Practical Lessons by correspondence by expert. 
KIN NEDY-BELL, 65, Hornsey Lane Gardens, Highgate, 


OR SALE, what offers ? Gardeners’ Chron- 

icle and Agricultural Gazette for 1845, for 1846, 

for 1847; bound, paper cover, calf back ; complete and in 
good order.—KELWAY & SON, Langport. 


ANTED, 1,000 good quality lawn turf. 
Quote delivered London, to WILLS & SEGAR, 
LTD., Onlsow Crescent, South Kensington. i 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Send for my 64-page Catalogue of 600 varieties, also Novelty 
List containing all. the best and newest varieties in Japanese, 


Single, and Early Flowering, Yellow Majestic included. 


DAHLIA POT TUBERS, Carnations, 


Zonal Pelargoniums at 7/- doz. 
CATALOGUES FREE 


H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, Birmingham. 
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RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE 


By F. KINGDON 


| his fascinating work, published in 1926, has already proved exceedingly 
| popular, and is rapidly commending itself to the gardening public, 
many of whose members are finding how much easier is the cultiva- 
tion of these delightful flowering shrubs than they had imagined. 
There are very few gardens where they will not grow and flourish 
with ordinary, common-sense treatment, and their glorious blossoms 
are a perpetual feast to the eye. 
authority, for he knows his subject at first hand, having had seven 
or eight years’ experience of travelling in China and Tibet, where 
he discovered a number of new Rhododendron species. 


Send for a copy to-day, to: 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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WARD. 


POST FREE. 


Capt. Kingdon Ward writes with 
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DICENTRA 


(Dielytra). 
(Bleeding Heart or Lyre Flower.) 


D. Spectabilis is a magnificent plant for the 
Garden, Greenhouse or Conservatory, rosy- -pink 
flowers, elegant foliage, requires very little 
attention in the open and it forces easily. 
Height 2 feet. 


6 extra strong plants, a 
12 99 99 99 
100 55 ss 24/6 


Delivered Carriage Paid for C.W.O. or references. 
No charges for packing. 


P. de JAGER & SONS, 
The Nurseries, HEILOO (Holland). 


LISTS FREE 


CHEALS’ of CRAWLEY 


have over FIFTY YEARS’ experience 
GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 


and general improvements 


One hundred and Twenty Acres of 
Nursery stocked with a first-class 
collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 
Fruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, Roses, Dahlias and all Garden 
requisites. 

It would pay you to consult them 


Catalogues of each department ace an 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Garden Design 


gd. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 


The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 


SEED POTATOES 


ALL SCOTCH GROWN. 
Certified Stocks: 


May Queen. Dargil Early. 

all > ; Edzell Blue. 14 fb, 2/- 
Karly Market. Immune Ashleaf. 28 IÐ, 8/6. 
Arran Rose. Arran Comrade. 56 Ib, 6/6. 
S ’s Express. Sir John Llewellyn. 112 tb, 12/-. 
Great Scot. Epicure. 
British Queen. Ally All F.0.B., 
Abundance King George. Despatched 
Field Marshal King pavare; same day for 

an Chief Red King cash with order 

Kerr’s Pink Rhoderic io Dhu. Send for list of 
Majes t Up-to-da F ie other variet- 
Golden Wonder. Tinwald Perfection. ies. 
Factor. Wess Marvel; 


CROSS & co. 
—POTATO GROWERS— 


Elm Road House, Wisbech. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


KNAP HILL NURSERY 


WOKING, SURREY 


(Late Anthony Waterer) | 


The Executors of the late 


HOSEA WATERER 


have pleasure in offering 


HARDY 


RHODODENDRONS 


for general purposes. 

Without doubt the finest stock in the trade. 
Named varieties, 2 to 6 and 8 ft. 
AZALEAS in great variety, 2 to 5 ft. 
HARDY HEATHS, in variety 

GOL DEN YEWS 
A Magnificent Stock in all shapes and 
sizes from 2 to 10 ft. 
PRIVET, common and oval-leaved. 
QUICK and HORNBEAM, for Hedges, 


STANDARD TREES 
in great variety, consisting of 
LIMES, NORWAY MAPLES, ELMS, Etc. Etc. 


EVERGREEN & DECIDUOUS SHRUBS, viz. 
Box, green and variegated, 3 to 8 ft. 
Hollies, Common, 5 to 8 ft. 

» Variegated and green 
varieties, 2 to 6 ft. 
pata ss borealis, 10 to 12 ft. 
he baa Lawsoniana, 12 to 14 ft. 
rus atlantica glauca,very fine, 14 to 16 ft. 
Osmanthus, Phillyroeas, Spiroeas, 
Lilacs, Viburnums. 
and a good general nursery stock. 
Catalogues ready. 

Inspection invited when it will be found 

well worth a visit. 


Fa NN a i a eT 
AUSTIN’S Oygg are gown and spocialy 
cannot fail to produce first-class 


SCOTCH oro k All the best varieties, in 
SEED Ashlea’, Duke ı of York, ane 


POTATOES es, Wich a 
im Goons 


AU STIN pg rm ASLAN 
The Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 
89 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 


CARNATIONS & ALLWOODI 


in your Garden or 
Greenhouse 
7 The undermentioned 
das Carriage Paid Collections 
are special value : 
6 Border Carnations, distinct 8/6 


6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 


6 Allwoodii (half Pink— 

half Carnation) do. 5/6 
ORDER ONE OF THESE COL- 
LECTIONS TO-DAY, or write for 
beautifully illustra ted and descriptive 
Catalogue of all Carnations also cul- 
tural guide post free 


The leading 
Clevoet dha Spectalicts in 
ea the World 
Dept. 2, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Many’ Mare’ ana Chol sage) apa also 


STOVE AND IND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF AL LANTS OF ALL KINDS. 


JAMES S CYPHER & & SONS, 
Exotic Nurseries, COHELTENHAM. 


RARE ALPINE SEEDS 


Interesting Catalogue of choice Alpine and 
other hardy plant seeds, including Meconop- 


sis, Primula, Gentian: etc. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hilla Nursery, Stevenage, Herts. 


RETS 


The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr. Manchester. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 
“ttt " 


a ee. oa addy fi |l ; 


i from Po Houssa Hos ary 
84 2 6 from 


76 a3 2 
ungalows, Garages, B i cules and Aity 
: pliances of every description we 
T. BATH & Ápplian Ltd., Savoy St. London, . 


PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F.“ Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


á eames 


Colour in the garden! After the dark, 
dull winter, we all cry out for this. 
In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 


- favourite hue. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


LIMITED 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C2 
—————— 


Manon 12, 192%. TPHE «GARDENERS CHRONICLE. —__ PEE 


ROOT & STEM 


VEGETABLES THE R.H.S. 
By the late Alex. Dean, V.M.H. GARDENERS’ 


PRICE 3s. POST FREE. D IARY 


Ø 


Flower Pots “a he aa 
rer ar aa 
THE BEST AND 
Sp Appoiniment CHEAPEST. 

SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 


Clematis, Orchids, and 
hrysanthemums. 


soe 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 

No Waiting! 
Ah Orders executed 


the same day as 
received. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


A few copies can still be had 
of this indispensable Diary. 


A handy size for the pocket, 
bound in coloured leather 
cloth with pencil at back, 
and patent self - opening 
- = devicen - = 


PRICE 2/2 POST FREE 


NE of the famous ‘ Present-Day 
Gardening ” series, edited by the late 


ORCHIDS. 


R. Hoper Pearson, containing eight d 

lovely coloured plates. Only a few of 

these books now remain, and they are Send for one TO-DAY, to 

not being reprinted, so that the oppor- THE LARGEST RAISERS 
ee eee GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


5, Tavistock Street, 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 
j Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2. 


CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD., 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 
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| CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS 


Price 2/6, post free 2/10. 


The CALENDAR OF a staff of The Gardeners’ 
GARDEN OPERATIONS E Chronicle until it is 
is indispensable and un- now as nearly perfect a 
rivalled, because it represents gardening guide as any that 
the accumulated experience of exists. Its claim to be a 
over half-a-century. Origin- “calendar” is undoubted, 
ally compiled by Sir Joseph as the work to be done is 
Paxton, it has been re- arranged under the heading 


vised and enlarged by the of each month. 
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>| THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd. 5, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2 
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Some beautiful new flowers for 1927 that every garden lover . 


24 
` should try : Be 
% TIA (illustrated) — z 
: 4 uea. Scahis. Shell: PLak, Sutton's Double Rich Pink, each per packet, 1/6 F 
- ASTER— Ae: 3 
4 Sutton’s Giant Anemone-Flowered Pink .. -= om 2/6&1/6 P 
COSMEA— <4 3 
, F Sutton’s Early-Flowering Double wante, Rose, cae an p 2/6 & 8 5 
4 . DIMORPHOTHECA— amma 6g 
Ey Sutton’s Lemon Queen ety ea si see ae Sat is T “4 
74 ESCHSCHOLTZIA— on $. 
z Sutton’s Orange Prince, Sutton’s Enchantress ...  ... each ,, r) EE 
“GA JACOBEA (single, tall)— | u- 5 
4 Sutton’s Bright Rose Oe whet. «cp egg. o Kee. “He: HH <a 
24 SALPIGLOSSIS (large-flowered)— - M 
oy Sutton’s Light Blue Baw f ia. Sutton’s Velvet Red ... each ,, 1/6 & t/ A 
G4 SCABIOUS (double large-flowered)— l 2/6 yA 
eg Sutton’s Coral nee on isi re a on ee sine 7 a 
; ZINNIA (Giant double)— 6 $: 
Sutton’s Queen of Roses ... e tt 2/6 & a Z 3 
Sutton’s Art Shades ... n des ai i ves Se ” WG 3 
For full iculars of these beautiful varieties and other charming fg. : 
phates OF sous Caras Seed Ca'alogue for 1927—-Post Free NG A ; 
° 9 hed is 
SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING & 3 
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The MONRO 
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suaian ||| | COMBINATION SEED DRILL 
Leonia ' THE er Converted into a Cultivator with one wheel 
— g i With Cultivating Frame - - - £3:17:6 


e 


Without Cultivating Frame - - =- - £3: 4:0 
Weight packed 48 lbs. Holds 24 quarts. 


Special attention has been given | It has a very wide roller and the line 
to this appliance and it has been | marker is capable of marking at 
brought to such a degree of perfec- | distances varying between 6 and - 
tion that we cannot commend it too | inches and either to the left or right 
highly. of the drill. 

The function of this Seed Drill is | It can beconverted intoa Cultivator, 
most uniform and its action smooth. | with one wheel performing the work 
It will sow in continuous drills or in | of sowing, hoeing and cultivating. 
groups 4, 6, 8, 12, or 24inchesapart. | Furthermore,it will serveas a plough. 


he greenhouse Cyclamen now ranks 

as the King of the winter-flowering 
pot plants. If you have overlooked 
the previous opportunity of growing 
these valuable plants, now is the time 
to prepare for next winter's display by 
obtaining seed, seedlings, or plants in 
60’s. We are still in a position to 
supply plants in 48's in full flower for 
immed ate de-oration, price on applica- 
tion. Ask for acopy of our useful 
little Treatise. Our Catalogue is the 
mos: complete Cy lame. list publ shed 
—a post carl will bring you a copy. 


J. W. FORSYTH 


Cyclamen Grower and Floriculturist 
PUTTERIDGE = +: LUTON 


Send for our Special Booklet 
“ MONRO’S CULTIVATORS and SEED DRILLS” 
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AVERAOR MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 41.8°, 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, March 9, 
10a.m. Bar. 29.6. Temp. 46°. Weather, Sunny. 


SCIENCE in its oe 

to discover the reasons for 

ver Conditions things suffers from several 
and Plant Curious disadvantages. ‘The 
Growth. = work is necessarily slow, and 

l mankind is apt to be im- 
patient; when one piece of work has been 
accomplished by science, it becomes part 
and parcel of the common stock of science— 
everybody knows it, and those who know 
least are most surprised that anyone should 
claim credit for science for having made 
such a self-evident discovery. Moreover, 
no sooner has science solved one of its 
problems than, like so many Richards in 
the field, others come into view and invite 
attack, Thus the work of science, like that 
of a hard-working housemaid, is always 
being discharged, but never accomplished. 
It is scarcely possible to read Sir John 


Russell's fascinating account* of soil con- - 


ditions and plant growth without encounter- 
ing in every chapter illustrations of the 
last of these reflections. Thus, less than 


cy) DOU Conditions and Plant Growth, by Sir E. J. Russell. 
oth edition. Longmans, Green and Ċo., 1927. 18/- net. 
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a century ago, science attacked the problem 
of the source whence plants obtain supplies 
of carbon. So late as 1840 it was believed— 
In spite of good evidence to the contrary— 
that vegetation derives the vast mass of 
its carbon compounds from the humus of 
the soil—for do not plants thrive best in 
well-manured land? Then Liebig showed 
that the old discoveries of neglected pioneers 
of plant physiology are correct, and that the 
atmosphere is the source of the carbon 
contained in plants. The humus theory 
fell into disrepute . but science is 
still engaged in trying to find out whether, 
after all, plants do not obtain some carbon 
compounds from the soil, and if so, whether 
the fact may not be made use of in practice. 
There is no need, however, for men of 
science to be unduly apologetic for the 
slowness of the progress of discovery in 
agricultural science ; a certain modest 
satisfaction with the results which have 
been achieved should mark their ‘attitude 
to their achievements. For truly much 
stands to their credit. Within a life-time 
of men not very old, the full story of the 
marvellous migration of nitrogen through the 
world of living things has been told; the 
part played by Leguminous plants in seizing 
hold of atmospheric nitrogen and bringing 
it into combination and thereby into use 
in the plant body and thence to the animal 
body; the similar part played by the 
nitrogen-fixing micro-organisms in the soil 
whereby after other soil organisms have 
wrought changes of decay on complex 
nitrogen compounds—residues residing in 
dead things—the final product, ammonia, 
is oxidised and nitrates produced in the 
soil with the result that plants, relieved 
from the danger of nitrogen starvation, 
may flourish and having flourished die, 
bequeathing to the world the nitrogen com- 
pounds contained in their bodies. No less 
interesting at Sir John Russell’s hands is the 
record of the progress which is being made in 
discovering how the various conditions of 
soil and climate which affect plants continue 
to promote, regulate and limit the growth 
of plants. There are, for example, valuable 
lessons to be learned by every practical 
grower in those chapters describing the 
effects of soil temperature, moisture, aeration, 
etc., on the growth of plants. For, as 
indeed the cultivator well knows, unless 
all these factors are propitious, failure is 
bound to result. Every gardener sooner or 
later comes up against instances of one factor 
limiting the fertility of his soil. lt may be 
lack of water, or too much water in the 
winter. Whatever it be, until that defect 
is remedied, it is not possible to increase 
soil fertility. It is useful therefore to keep 
in mind the doctrine of limiting factors and 
for the gardener to apply it by asking hunself 
which of the many possible factors it is 
that is limiting the growth or fruitfulness 
of his plants. Any gardener who reads 
attentively Sir John Russell’s account 
of the behaviour of plants in diverse soil 
conditions will derive not only advantage, 
but satisfaction. He will discover why it is 
that different plants enjoy such different 
soils. Some, as, for example, Buck Wheat, 
do not mind if their roots are ill supplied 
with air; others, like Barley, cannot do 
without plenty of air at their roots. Willows 
and Rice can go on growing even though the 
percentage of oxygen in the soil is as low 
as o'5, but Maize and Peas need all and more 
than all the 21 per cent of oxygen of ordinary 
air. Who, knowing that, would have the 
soil about the roots of his Peas other than 
loose and friable. Of all the advances made 
by agricultural science during the past 
twenty years, the most important are 
probably those which demonstrate the 
complexity of soil, not only in its physical, 
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but also in its biological aspect. With the’ 
progress of pure chemistry and particularly 


that concérning the properties of colloids, . 


the study of the soil has entered on a new 
phase. If, as but rarely eas aay any 
gardener who is engaged day in day out in 
bringing the soil of a garden into a more 
perfect and workable condition, has the 
leisure to peruse Sir John Russell’s account 
of the colloidal properties of clay, he will 
be in a position to appreciate why it is 
that soils have such complex and sometimes 
paradoxical behaviour, and here and there 
he will get hints which help to explain 


why attempts to ameliorate soils are not, 


always successful. Like facts, soils, and 
particularly clay soils, are stubborn things, 
and that not only to the man who has to 
work them, but also to him who tries to 
comprehend their composition. Needless 
to say, this is not aneasy work. Knowledge 
of soil science is incomplete. Many inves- 
tigators are in hot pursuit of it. They 
capture it in detail; but much still eludes 
them. Therefore, it is not to be expected 
that the author should give a simple, concise 
statement of our knowledge. He has done 
better than that; he has shown us how 
knowledge is being gained, and the direction 
in which the search for it is being pursued— 
a truly masterly work; hard to read, but 
full of mental nourishment. 


Primulas and Rhododendrons at Kew. — 
[In spite of the more genial weather of the last 
week, it is still rather too early for the above- 
mentioned outdoor flowers at Kew. The rosy- 
flowered Rhododendron mucronulatum is over— 
though a second flush has swept over some of 
the bushes, painting them in sharply against the 
sombre background of dark shrubs in the dell. 
R. moupinense is dying and fading away 
like a white ghost; and it will be a month yet 
ere the Primulas and Rhododendrons generally 
flower on the rock garden. But in the houses 
some interesting plants may be seen. In the 
alpine house, for example, Primula Fortunei 
and P. limnoica are in full bloom. The former 
is a small, mauve-flowered Chinese plant 
prettily powdered with snow-white meal. 
The flowers are loosely-arranged in a head, 
and hang down somewhat on fairly long pedicels 
in a style which at once distinguishes them from 
the Denticulata type. In its effort to hold 
up its head, the flower is thrust squarely forward, 
and becomes somewhat prognathous. P. lim- 
noica is a pretty Burmese ‘ Denticulata,’ with 
compact heads of purple flowers, distinguished 
by a long, blunt. toothed calyx and a still longer 
corolla tube jutting from it. It is not very 
mealy, and the meal, such as it is, is pale green. 
P. limnoica, by the way, is wrongly marked as a 
Tibetan plant, probably because every collector 
wants to go to Tibet, and, being unable to do 80, 
contents himself with recording every plant 
which comes from within two hundred miles 
of the frontier as a Tibetan species! P. denticu- 
lata, from the Himalaya, a robust species, 
sending up several flowering stems, is also 
blooming bravely, but the scapes are still 
somewhat brief and squat. Two beautiful 
Luropean species are flowering in the same house, 
P. marginata, with its refined, pale-lilac flowers, 
and beaded leaves, and the minute, rose-flowered 


P. Alhoni. The former is a charming species, 


just the right size for the lower ledges of the 
rock garden, refined in every part. The latter, 
though small, is of so pure a colour as to defy 
comparison. In the large Temperate House 
the beautiful hybrid P. x kewense is to be 
seen growing in the Rhododendron beds with a 
light crumson-flowered P. obconica. The Rhodo- 
dendrons include R. lutescens, which is a very 
pale, creamy, Chinese R. triflorum, and R. 
praecox, a charming cross from R. dauricum 
and R. formosum, with the colour of the former. 
R. praecox is as happy outside as in, and as it 
flowers when R. dauricum and R. mucronu- 
latum are over, it is a good plant to possess. 
Another interesting, though scarcely beautiful 
hybrid in the Temperate House is a cross between 
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R. lutescens and R. spinuliferum. The cream 
flowers, suffused with the dull red of R. spinuli- 
ferum, have retained the narrow, tubular 
shape of the latter unimpaired, though sumewhat 
enlarged. Two Azaleas are a mass of blossom 
in the Temperate House—the bright, sunny, 
yellow Anthony Koster, and the warm, flame- 
coloured J. C. Van Thol. Amongst the hybrids 
of Rhododendron javanicum are two in flower, 
Mrs. Heal, with cream coloured flowers and orange 
anthers (one plant has white flowers), and 
Souvenir de J. H. Mangles, which has torrid red 
flowers toned to deep salmon. The next to 
bloom in this house will be the Arboreums ; 
already R. Delavayi album has a truss or two 
out, and so has a purplish Himalayan R. 
arboreum, true. There can be little doubt 
that the Chinese R. Delavayi is at most only a 
variety of R. arboreum; considering the mad 
surfeit of names in this genus, we should not- 
feel the loss of a few. 


A New Branch of the National Playing Fields 
Ascociation.—On Tuesday, March 1, at a meet- 
ing held at Wakefield, under the presidency of 
Sir Edward Brooksbank, Bt., D.L., representing 
the Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, it was decided to form a branch of 
the National Playing Fields Association. There 
was a large attendance and many promises 
of support were made. 


R.H.S. Plant-Collecting Expedition.—At the 
Annual Meeting of the Horticultural Club on 
Tuesday last, Mr. F. J. Chittenden, Director 
of Wisley Gardens, delivered an address entitled 
“Some American Impressions,” giving experi- 
ences of his recent visit to that country as a 
delegate from the Royal Horticultural Society 
to the International Conference on Plant Sterility 
at New York, and at the International Congress 
of Plant Sciences at Cornell University. In 
introducing the lecturer, the Chairman, Mr. 
Gerald Loder, stated that one very interesting 
result of Mr. Chittenden’s trip was that the 
R.H.S. is arranging a plant -collecting expedition 
to the Western States of North America on a 
moderate scale. Mr. Chittenden stated that 
one rock garden he saw in the Western States 
contained one hundred or more plants unknown 
to him. We hope to publish a detailed report 
of Mr. Chittenden’s address in our next issue. 


The Stamperland Orchid Collection. — Mr» 
Robert Paterson has purchased a residence 
at Ardingly, near Haywards Heath, and intends 
removing his collection of Orchids from Clarkston 
to his new abode in the South of England in 
the coming summer. The long distance from 
Glasgow to London and the time taken in transit 
is an acknowledged handicap to an exhibitor, 
and in view of the more convenient position 
in Sussex it is highly probable that the 
Stamperland Orchids will be more frequently 
seen in future at the R.H.S. and other shows 
held in London. 


Devil’s Dyke, Brighton.— The announcement 
of the recent sale of this picturesque place 
recalls the anxiety of the public to save it from 
the builder in the autumn of 1925, and the 
successful action taken by various bodies at 
that time to schedule the British earthworks 
encircling the Dyke under the Ancient 
Monuments Act. The Devils Dyke is some 
700 feet above sea-level, and from the highest 
yarts may be seen on clear days the Isle of 

ight, the Weald, Windsor Castle, Leith Hill 
and Box Hill. The purchaser is stated to be 
a well-known London solicitor and it is believed 
that the public need have no further anxiety 
as to the future of the Dyke. 


Dahlias in Public Parks. — In view of the 
time for propagating Dahlias it is opportune 
to remind those responsible for the up-keep 
of public parks and gardens that no flower 
gives finer effect in large beds and forefronts 
of shrubbery borders than Dahlias, and although 
their season is a comparatively short one, 
they provide interest at a time of the year 
when bright flowers are most appreciated. The 
illustration on p. 179 (Fig. 90) shows a bed of 
Dahlias in flower in Regent’s Park. For several 
years these plants have been grown very exten- 
sively in this London Park, and they seem to do 
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as well in big towns as in the country. It will 
be remembered that in our issue for October 
16, 1926, we published an account of the Dahlias 
in the old churchyards at Bermondsey, one of 
the most densely populated districts of the 
Metropolis, where they do exceedingly well. 
The special border illustrated in Fig. 90 includes 
a great number of varieties, and as the various 
sorts are of different heights, it is easy to arrange 
the plants to produce a bold expanse of beautiful 
flowers. 


Mr. H. Naylor.—The unique garden that the 
late Lord Battersea so charmingly designed 
at The Pleasaunce, Overstrand, Cromer, and 
still maintained by Lady Battersea in a delightful 
manner, is fairly well known to east-coast visitors 
because the owner continues her interest in 
it and permits the public to inspect it on Sunday 
afternoons during the holiday season. Last 
year the gardens were opened on eight Sunday 
afternoons in August and September and were 
visited by over 14,500 people ; asmall charge is 
made and the proceeds—about £300 in 1926— 
given to hospitals and charities. Mr. H. 


MR. H. NAYLOR. 


Naylor, who has charge of the gardens and the 
care of Lady Battersea’s house and grounds, 
has been gardener at The Pleasaunce for twenty 
years, and although the sandy nature of the 
soil is not conducive to the best results, he has, 
with the assistance of his generous employer, 
made these gardens rank among the most 
beautiful in the country. Mr. Naylor’s gar- 
dening experience commenced in his uncle's 
nursery at Harrow, whence it was an easy 
transition to Tring Park, where he remained 
four years. In due course he filled positions 


“in the gardens of Effingham Hill House, Alden- 


ham House and Stanmore Hall, becoming 
gardener at Preston Manor, Brighton, and, 
later, at Piggott Manor, Elstree, and Harrow 
Weald Park, before going to The Pleasaunce, 
where he has done splendid work without 
advertising it. 

New Zoological Park. —An estate of 400 acres 
has been acquired by the Zoological Society of 
London, situated in the Chiltern Hills, in the 
neighbourhood of Tring and Dunstable, thirty 
miles from London. This is destined to be used 
as a country home for animals from the ‘“ Zoo,” 
where they will be able to roam at large in sur- 
roundings approximating more nearly to their 
native habitats than is possible in Regent's 
Park. Included in the scheme, which is esti- 
mated to involve an expenditure of £200,000, 
is the creation of a bird sanetuary, whieh will 
be established at once; and preparations are 
also to be made for the reception in paddoeks 
of animals “on holiday ” from London. The 
larger and hardier animals are overcrowded in 


their preni quarters, and it is the inten- 
tion of the Society in future to keep only a 
selection of the animals in London, while the 
breeding stock and the bulk of the collection 
will remain in the country. We are glad to 
learn that it is not intended to spoil the natural 
beauty of the present site by any visible buildings 
or walls. The necessary shelters, ete., will 
be hollowed out of the hillside and enclosed by 
natural rock and plants. 


Sugar.—Some interesting details of Sugar 
production were given by Mr. Ben H. Morgan 
in a paper entitled ‘‘ The Sugar Resources of 
the British Empire,” read before the members of 
the Royal Society of Arts on the 25th ult. 
Mr. Morgan stated that the total world Sugar 
production in 1924-25 was 22,866,000 tons, 
and of this amount 3,693,000 tons were produced 
in British possessions, of which British India 
produced 2,537,000 tons. The world production 
of Cane Sugar during the years given amounted 
to 14,701,000 tons, of which the Empire per 
centage was 25:1. Contrary to common belief, 
more Cane Sugar than Beet Sugar is produced, 
the amounts being 14,701,000 and 8,185,000 
tons respectively. During the three years 
for which statistics are available, the annual 
importation of Sugar into the United Kingdom 
amounted to nearly 2,000,000 tons, of which 
seventeen to twenty per cent. came from 
various parts of the Empire. At the present 
time the Government is paying a subsidy on 
Sugar Beet grown in this country, but the 
subsidy, which is now 19s. 6d. per cwt. will be 
reduced during the next three years to 138., 
and for a further three years to 6s. 6d., wheu it 
is the present intention that this subsidy shall 
then cease. Unless the cost of production can be 
brought down or the price of Sugar very sub» 
stantially enhanced, it is by no means certain, 
said Mr. Morgan, that the industry will be able 
to continue without the subsidy. 


Advertisements and Open Spaces.—Kent 
County Council are creating fresh bye-laws, 
at the request of many residents in the county, 
prohibiting the use of advertisement signs 
which tend to disfigure public parks or pleasure 
promenades, or spoil views of rural scenery. 
We trust that this example of esa Pe 
and artistic appreciation will be art 
by many other County Councils and simular 
public authorities. 


International Horticultural Congress, Vienna. 
1927.—The decision of the Bureau for the Ar- 
rangement of International Horticultural sel 
gresses (Secretary, Professor Dr. J. M. ae 5 
Wageningen, Holland), to hold the next : 
national Horticultural Congress in Vienna, an E 
entrust the Horticultural Society of Austria vt : 
its management, as recorded on p. 77, was oe en 
after the Governments of the States concerne a 
well as the authorities at the last Internationa 
Horticultura! Congress, Amsterdam, 1923, aa 
been consulted, and in consideration of the y 
that the Jubilee festivals in connection with : = 
Centenary of the Horticultural Society of Aus + 
will take place in Vienna. As a result of th 
resolution the Horticultural Society of Austris 
is planning a series of festivals and arrange: 
ments which will be terminated by the ee 
national Horticultural Congress which ere 
place from September 20 to September 25, P al 
The Secretary-General of the Horticu pet 
Society of Austria is Mr. F. Kratochwile, an 
the Secretary-General of the Congress, HE. + 
Bretschneider. 


Changes in the Forestry Commission.— Intensi 
satisfaction is being expressed in Scot R A 
forestry circles over the re-appointment hs 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell to the Forestry 
Commission. Few, indeed have given o 
study to the subject than he, and great a 
was expressed when, two years ago, Sir Joh 
ceased to be a member of the Commission, 
as then constituted. We have only to loo 
back upon the fine work he has-done for need 

ears as member and Chairman of the Roy 

eottish Arboricultural Society to realise the 
importance and the sanity of the choice now 
made. But there is another gentleman whose 
name would be warmly welcomed as a member 
of the Commission by those interested in affores- 
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‘on in the North of Scotland. We refer to Mr. 
suey James Gammell, of Countesswells, Aber- 
deenshire. There are few, if any, landownere— 
or for the matter of that, skilled foresters— 
who know more about forestry than Mr. 
Gammell. For years he has been meg 
elaborate experiments on his estates, from whic 
many interesting and informative lessons have 
been adduced. We hope the time will come, 
and that very soon, when Mr. Gammell will take 
his sat on a Commission which would be 
ever so much the better for his vast knowledge 
and ripe experience in this important subject. 

New Varieties of Potatos Immune from Wart 


Disease.—The Ministry of Agricultor and 
Fisheries has approved the lowing new 


ol 
varieties of Potatos as immune from Wart 
Disease : Aberdeen Favourite, Argyll Favour- 
ite, Cardinal, Doon Star, Duke of Perth, 
Earlyfield, Glencoe, Herald, Hopeful, and 
Macbeth’s Castle. A complete list of the names 
of the varieties of Potatoes officially approved as 
immune from Wart Disease may be obtained 
on application to the Offices of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.1. 
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on April 14, and return from the Hook of Holland 
by the night steamer on April 20. The itinerary 
includes the Hague, Scheveningen, Leyden, 
Haarlem, Amsterdam and the Zuyder Zee, 
where Monnickendam, Maarken and Volendam 
will be visited. The cost of the tour is twelve- 
and-a-half guineas. Mr. F. Beal, and Mr. C. 
W. Hester will accompany the party and act 
as guides. 


Cobaea scandens in a Public Hall.—The 
subject illustrated in Fig. 85 is worthy df note 
as being one of the most vigorous ornamental 
climbers wn. Introduced to this country 
from Mexico over a century-and-a-quarter ago, 
this extraordinary climber always appeals to 
plant lovers, and now that municipalities are 
constructing well-lighted and ventilated halls 
and winter gardens, Cobaea scandens may be 

in many of them, especially those with 
a glass roof. Such structures lend themselves 
to decorative displays and the ornamental iron 
girders may be clothed with beauty. The photo- 
graph of Alexandra Hall, Weymouth, from which 
the illustration is reproduced was taken last 
autumn when myriads of the flowers were open. 
Not only are these bell-shaped flowers beautiful, 
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Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monbar. Marcu 14: United Horticultural 
Benefit and Provident Society's annual meeting ; 
Guildford and District Gardeners’ Assomation 6 
meeting. Turspay, March 15: Winchester 
Horticultural Society’s meeting. WEDNESDAY, 
Marcs 16: Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund 
meeting. THurspay, Marcs 17: Wallington 
Horticultural Society’s lecture. FRIDAY, MARCH 
18: Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society’s meeting. SATURDAY, ARCH 19 
Royal Norfolk Agricultural Association’s ex- 
hibition. 

s Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Cheap Protection for Wall Trees.—Being 
desirous of affording my Peach and Nectarine 
trees some protection, and disliking the unsightly 
wooden poles generally used for keeping the 
covering material off the trees, for wood I have 
substituted iron, which I think will last longer 
and answer the purpose better, besides being 
far less conspicuous. My plan is to drive 
pieces of iron into the wall for stays, the to 
ones being two inches from the wall, the middle 
ones three inches, and the bottom ones four 
inches. Through these I pass iron rods quarter-an- 
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FIG. 85.—COBARA SCANDENS, ON THE ROOF OF THE ALEXANDRA HALL, WEYMOUTH. 


Forestry Degree at Aberdeen University.— 
The Senatus Academicus of Aberdeen Universty 
ire eei p recommend the following 
; tions dealing with the degree 
in forestry: That arae students should 
be required to take forest chemistry in the 
forestry department under the lecturer in forest 


but when cut with long sprays ay last a long 
time in water. The Alexandra 


all, in the 
outh and 


f the Borough of We 
e a h, 1923. 


elcombe Regis, was opened in 


It is provided with abtindant light and warmth, 
and ample ventilation when necessary. Due 
advantage was taken when the foundations 
of the building were levelled up, to pre the 


chemistry, in place of a course in agricultural 
chemistry ; that students for the degree of B.Sc. 
in Forestry be required to take a course in 
meteorology from a forestry point of view ; 
that the candidates for the degree in diploma, 
forestry, be required to take the pre-registration 
course in physics and chemistry, before attending 
the course in physics, chemistry and geology 
in relation to the soil. Intimation has also 

i made that a course in forestry surveying, 
may adapted for forestry students, has been 


Horticulturists’ Easter Tour in 
The officials of the Brighton, Hove and Sussex 
Horticultural Society are arranging an Easter 
tour in Holland on behalf of members and friends 
—aholiday that will be both interesting and educa- 
tive, The party will leave Harwich, via London, 


soil thoroughly against the walls inside where the 
Cobaeas Sen planted. This initial preparation 
was the secret of success and ensured the mar- 
vellous growth attained in so short a period. 
The dimensions of the hall are 100 feet by 100 
feet. Cobaeas, growing from north to, south, 
furnish the girders, the spiral, spring-like 
tendrils keeping the wths in tion in a 

ful fashion. Cobaea scandens is not 
Pardy, and frost should not be allowed to pene- 
trate any winter garden where it is grown. 
A note of warning is permissible; as the seed- 
pods are large and fairly heavy, they should be 
removed at any early stage where the Cobaea 
is trained above the audience. The foliage 
of Cobaea scandens is a healthy green colour, 
‘and invariably free from insect peste—a matter 
of considerable importance in a public halls 


inch in diameter, which are drawn tight by means 
of nuts at either end of the rods. My blinds 
consist of very coarse canvas, which is two-and- 
a-half feet wide. It is cut into the required 
lengths, and four pieces are sown together. 
This forms a blind ten feet wide; it is tacked 
on to a lath the same length, one-and-a-quarter 
inch wide by three-quarters-inch thick. The 
iron stays at the top of the wall are turned 
up one inch at the ends, where the laths lay ; 
two of the wires paas through the laths, which 
are thus kept y in their places. The bottom 
of the blind is provided with a very thin piece of 
wood, similar in shape to that used at the bottom 
of window blinds. A pulley is fixed into the wall 
at the top in the centre of each blind, and by 
means of a piece of string all can be raised or 
lowered in a few minutes. Edgar Sanders, 
ery aaa Lodge, Gard. Chron., March 13, 


Publication Received. — Varicties of Oats, 
1926. Department of Agriculture, University 
College of North Wales, Memorial Buildings, 
Bangor, from whom copies may be obtained, 
free of charge. 
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By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
` Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Thunias.—These Orchids should be repotted 
as they start into growth and before the new 


shoots commence to push forth roots. A suitable 
compost consists of a mixture of half peat and 
half loam, from which all the fine particles have 
been removed, with some Sphagnum-moss 
and dried cow manure, and sufficient coarse 
sand or broken crocks to render the compost 
open and porous. The pots should be well- 
drained, as during their season of growth 
these Orchids require an abundant supply of 
water at the roots. They may be grown singly 
in pots or several together, but in no case should 
they be crowded. The strong-growing T. 
Marshalliae, and the hybrids from it, such as 
T. Veitchiana, should be afforded more pot 
room than the small growers, such as T. Ben- 
soniae, and its variety, T. Winniana. The 
plants should be placed in the lightest position 
in the warmest house, where they should 
remain until the flower buds appear. Water 
should be given the roots sparingly until the 
flowers appear at the apex of the new growths, 
as, if applied too liberally, there is a danger of 
the plants making long, vigorous growths, 
and producing no flowers. When the buds are 
formed and the pots filled with roots the plants 
should receive water copiously and a little 
liquid manure occasionally until the flowers are 
about to open. During bright, sunny weather 
the plants should be syringed frequently to 
prevent attacks of red spider, which will infest 
them if the conditions are at all dry. 


Pleiones.—Some little time after the different 
species of these most interesting plants have 
flowered, they should be repotted, that is to 
say, placed in shallow pans in a compost con- 
sisting of goo@ fibrous loam, A.1. fibre and peat 
fibre, cut into rather short portions and with 
all the earthy particles removed; these 
materials should be mixed with live Sphagnum- 
. moss and sufficient fine crocks to render the 
compost open. Care must be taken not to break 
the new roots or the young growths. After 
repotting the plants they should be placed 
in a humid position near the roof-glass in a 
house having an intermediate temperature. 
Water should be supplied to the roots sparingly 
until they have entered the new material 
freely. Whilst the plants are in full growth, 
the treatment recommended for Thunias, as 
regards watering, is suitable also for Pleiones. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By R. H. Crooxrorp, Gardener to THB Rr. Hon. LORD 
WaVBETRER, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Cauliflowers.— Y oung Cauliflower plants raised 
from seeds sown last August and wintered in 
cold frames, may, if hardened thoroughly, 
be planted on a warm, sheltered border, the soil 
of which should have been well-prepared 
previously, and enriched with a moderate amount 
of well-rotted manure. For this early planting, 
I advise drawing fairly deep drills, so as to give 
slight protection to the young plants. The 
trenches may be filled with soil by means of the 
Dutch hoe later, when the Cauliflowers commence 
to grow freely. When setting out the plants, 
hft and plant them carefully with a trowel; 
afterwards place a little soot around the stems 
to protect the plants from slugs. The rows 
should be about thirty inches apart, and a 
distance of eighteen inches allowed between 
the plants in the rows. The variety Early 
London is very reliable for this crop, its hardiness 
having been well proved. 


Salads.— Seeds of Lettuces, both Cabbage and 
Cos varieties, may now be sown out-of-doors 
on a warm border. Radishes should also be 
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sown in a similar position, Turnip-rooted 
varieties being the most suitable for an early 
supply. Lamb’s Lettuce or Corn Salad should 
also be sown to provide variety, as well as 
Mustard and Cress, the two last being best 
sown for the present in a warm frame, or house. 
Maintain a supply of well-bleached Chicory 
and Endive so long as possible. Keep an eye 
on late Celery, and should the plants show 
signs of bolting, lift and store them in a dark, 
cool shed. 


Potatos.—A few rows of early Potatos may 
be planted in a warm position where protection 
can be given when necessary. 


Leeks.—Seeds of Leeks may be sown now 
on a warm border out-of-doors. This batch will 
follow that sown earlier, inside. Other sowings 
may be made for successional cropping so late 
as May to provide a supply until June of the 
following year. 


Brassicas.— Make the first sowings of Cauli- 
flowers, Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, Cabbages and 
Savoys on a well-prepared seed-bed, on a warm 
‘border, out-of-doors. Net the beds as soon a 
the seeds are sown, using a small-meshed netting, 
or finches and linnets will attack the seedlings. 
When the latter appear, dust them occasionally 
with old soot, and thin them before they become 
crowded. 


Globe Beet.—Should frames be available, 
a sowing of Globe Beet may be made. Thin 
the young plants early and remove the lights 
from the frames whenever possible, as they are 
only needed to protect the ee from very cold 
winds and frost. Guard against sparrows, 
which will attack the young leaves. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PaTsMaN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Chrysanthemums.—Plants raised from cuttings 
to produce large blooms will now be ready for 
shifting into larger receptacles. The stronger- 
growing varieties may be transferred to six-inch 
pots, while those of a weaker constitution 
may be grown in fifty-four sized pots. The 
compost may consist of good fibrous loam, 
which should not be chopped too finely, manure 
from an old Mushroom-bed, bone-meal and 
sand. Store the compost in a dry, open shed 
so that when used it can be made moderately 
firm by ramming. The receptacles and crocks 
should be washed thoroughly and allowed to 
dry before being used. After potting the plants 
place them in cold frames, but some provision 
must be made to cover the frames at night 
in cold, frosty weather. The frames should be 
kept fairly close for a few days, after which the 
lights may be removed entirely whenever the 
outside conditions are favourable. Decorative 
and single varieties that were rooted last month 
may now be transferred singly to sixty-sized 
pots; the soil for this potting may be somewhat 
similar to that recommended for the large- 
bloomed varieties, but it should be first passed 
through a coarse sieve. Late varieties may still 
be propagated to produce flowers as late in the 
season as possible. Old stools that have been 
retained to produce cuttings for raising stock 
to grow in six-inch pots should be kept free 
from insect pests. 


Begonias and Gloxinias.— Seedlings of tuberous 
and fibrous-rooted Begonias raised from seeds 
sown in January should be carefully pricked off 
while still small, into a light compost, which may 
consist of equal parts of fine peat and loam 
that have been passed through a fine sieve, 
with a liberal sprinkling of silver sand. The 
compost should be watered freely the day 
previous to transplanting the seedlings. Do not 
discard the smaller seedlings, for in many cases 
these often produce the best coloured plants. 
Gloxinia seedlings will need the same treatment. 
Rooted tubers of these plants should be started 
into growthin batches as required, using a light, 
open compost of fibrous loam, peat or leaf- 
soil, with crushed charcoal and sand added. 
The tubers may be started in shallow boxes, 
allowing sufficient space for the leaves to develop. 


and thinning ; 
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‘When they are sufficiently advanced they 
may be transferred direct to their flowering 
pots, or, a8 an alternative, they may be placed 
in small receptacles and potted on as required. 
Careful watering is necessary at this stage, 
but when the roots are established in the new 
soil they will need a liberal amount of moisture. 
A moist atmosphere is required to promote 
quick growth; shade the plants from bright 
sunshine. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL or Sraarrorp, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Newly.planted Trees.—Whenever the soil is 
in a suitable condition, examine freshly-planted 
trees, also those which were root-lifted, pruned 
and replanted last autumn, and tread the soil 
firmly about the roots. Prune and train 
the branches at equal distances apart, after 
which prick up the soil to the depth of two 
inches to prevent it from becoming baked in 
dry weather, and apply a mulch of strawy 
manure. 


Standards.—Newly-planted standard trees in 
orchards should be staked securely and the stems 
protected against sheep, rabbits and hares, 
if necessary. When fastening the trees to 
stakes, use some soft material to prevent the 
bark from chafing in windy weather. 


Bush Trees.—Where there is not sufficient 
head-room for the extension of the main branches 
of tall standards, bushes may be planted in 
their stead. With well-chosen varieties planted 
in good soil, a quick return on outlay is attain- 
able from Apples and Pears. The young trees 
should be pruned very carefully to form neat, 
well-balanced heads. Suitable shoots should 
be selected at equal distances apart, and these 
should be shortened more or less according to 
their length and strength each year, always 
cutting to a bud pointing to the outside of the 
tree. All young growths in the inner part of 
the tree should be pruned to a couple of buds. 
Examine the bushes about midsummer, and 
cut back young shoots which are likely to over- 
crowd the tree, to within five or six leaves at 
the base of each. Others that may be too 
thickly placed, or that cross each other, should 
be removed entirely. Bush trees should be 
set twelve feet or more apart, and if planted 
by the sides of paths, Currant or Gooseberry 
bushes may be interplanted until the Apple 
trees attain a good size. In all gardens where 
there is room, a few young trees of suitable 
varieties should be purchased annually, planted 
and grown on for a few seasons for filling gaps, 
and to take the place of old, worn-out trees. 
These young trees will yield good crops at once 
after they are lifted and transplanted, resulting 
in a great saving of time. Varieties of Apples 
are numerous and should be carefully selected 
to give a long supply of fruits. Useful dessert 
varieties are Beauty of Bath, Irish Peach, 
Ellison's Orange, Worcester Pearmain, Egre- 
mont Russet, Wealthy, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Allington Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Laxton’s 
Superb, Mannington Pearmain, Adams’s Pear- 
main and May Queen. Cooking: Lord Derby, 
Stone’s Apple, The Queen, Bismarck, Bramley's 
Seedling, Crawley Beauty, Lord Grosvenor, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Chelmsford Wonder, 
Sandringham and Annie Elizabeth. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By JomN Covrrs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Climbers and Shrubs on Walls.—Now that all 
danger from prolonged spells of severe frost 
is past, any necessary pruning of climbers and 
shrubs of a more or less tender nature that are 
used for furnishing walls may be undertaken. 
If such plants are properly managed, there should 
be little or no pruning to do at this time, in P 
they should be so managed that at no time shoul 
it be necessary to resort to drastic prune 
by this I mean they should i 
kept regularly within bounds, allowing comer ed 
plants to develop and furnish the space available. 


| 
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In pruning flowering climbers and shrubs 
the time for the operation will depend on whether 
‘the plant flowers on the old or new wood ; 
for example, Prunus triolba var. pl. fi., which 
is a beautiful flowering plant for a wall, flowers 
on the wood of the previous year, and should 
therefore be pruned hard back so soon as it has 
finished flowering, to allow it plenty of time to 
make and mature its new shoots for the following 
season. The young growths should be left 
their full length, and not trained in, except 
such as are required for extension. I instance 
this plant in particular,°as I have often seen 
all the flowering wood cut away during the 
autumn or winter. In pruning, all the main 
branches and such shoots as are necessary 
to retain should be made secure to the wall ; 
keep a sharp watch for ties that are getting 
too tight. 


General Remarks.—The edging, remaking and 
repairing of garden peas should be completed 
so soon as possible. here mixed border flowers 
are situated next to lawns, it adds much to the 
general effect if the border is edged with stones 
and about a foot of gravel; or the front may be 
paved. This allows the front line of plants 
to grow out in an informal manner, adding 
greatly to the general effect. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F, JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


The Orchard House.—Peach and Nectarine 
trees that were started into growth at the 
beginning of the year have passed the flowering 
stage, and if the fruits have set freely the remains 
of the flowers may be washed off by the syringe. 
Thinning the fruits and disbudding the shoots 
should then be done ; the removal of gross, fore- 
right shoots should be carried out over a period 
until two or three fruits pointing upwards 
on each shoot remain, and two good growths 
are left, one at the base, the other at the to 
to draw up the sap and furnish the tree wit 
bearing wood for another year. All intermediate 
shoots may be rubbed off in due course, but for 
some little time close pinching is the safest 
course, especially where there is a fruit. The 
application of rich top-dressingn to the roots 
is a very important matter, asit is impossible for 
pot trees to mature a good crop of fruits without 
this assistance. The top-dressing should be sup- 
plied little and often from the time the fruit sets 
to its attainment of full size. Feed the roots also 
with diluted liquid manure when the stoning 
period is reached. The shoots may be pinched 
at about the fifth leaf, more or less, according 
to the size of the trees and the space at command. 
Daily cultura] details include regular and careful 
watering with tepid water, damping all available 
spaces and light overhead syringing when the 
weather is bright and fine. - The temperature 
of the house should not exceed 55° at night, 
and 65° to 70° by day for the present, with air 
admitted when the sun is shining. If fermenting 
material has been used, this should be turned 
regularly and renovated to ensure a steady 
bottom-heat, which should not be strong, as 
gentle warmth will suffice to keep the roots 
active. As later trees approach this stage, 
the house should be fumigated moderately 
on two or three occasions, as neglect of this 
is sure to end in trouble, especially if Strawberries 
are grown in the house. So soon as the flowers 
open, direct syringing should be discontinued, 
but atmospheric moisture must be maintained, 
especially on bright days. The temperature 
through thia stage may range from 50° to 55° at 
night, and 60° to 65° by day or up to 70° when 
the sun favours liberal ventilation. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Kitchen Garden.—So soon as the ground is in 
ood working order, the earliest crops, such as 
Semele Artichokes, Onion sets, and Shallots 
should be planted ; while it is advantageous to 
get these crops planted early, it should not be 
attempted while the soil is ın an unsuitable 


condition, as ground, if trodden on whilst 


if these are 
are fastened 
both cases, 


to furnish the vacant spaces. 
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it is wet. will become hard and réquire to be 
again broken up with the digging fork. These 
remarks apply also, and with more force, to 
the early sowing of seeds. At the first oppor- 
tunity, however, when conditions are propitious 
every effort should be made to make the first 
outside sowings of such vegetables as Peas, 
Broad Beans, Parsnips, Spinach and Onions. 


Fig and Peach Trees.—Where these tender 
fruits are grown on outside walls, the work of 
pruning and training the branches should be 
completed. The flower-buds on Peach trees 
develop early, and much damage may result 


115 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.—The propa- 
gating of a sufficient number of these plants 
should be done forthwith. If the cuttings are 
inserted about three inches apart in boxes filled 


with a sandy compost, they will not require 


transplanting before the time arrives, early in 
May, for transferring them to their flowering 
quarters. The house or frame in which they 
are placed should be kept close and shaded 
from direct sunshine for the first week or two, 
in order that the cuttings do not wilt, as if 
once this happens hardening of the tissues 
sets in, and the rooting process is very much 
delayed, if not prevented altogether. So soon, 


FIG. 86.—SALIX CINEREA VAR. MEDEMITI 
(see p. 176) 


too far advanced before the shoots 
securely. The older wood should, in 
be removed where it can be dis- 
leaving plenty of young shoots 
These young 
ld have ample room between them 
at. i meecesaty, the current year’s shoots, 
which should always be selected from near the 


nsed with, 


however, as it becomes evident that the cuttings 
are rooted, air should be admitted to the house 
or frame on all favourable occasions, and the 
shading removed entirely. Late-flowerin 
Chrysanthemums may also be propagate 
now, if it is is desired to grow on a number in 
small pots for obtaining useful plants for 
house decoration, and on the side stages in the 
greenhouse. The earlier-rooted planta should 
be transferred to larger receptacles before they 
become pot-bound, and grown on under cool 
conditions. Spray them with an insecticide 
or fumigate them on the first appearance of 
insect pests. ‘Admit air whenever the weather 
is favourable for this to be done, to obtain 
stocky, sturdy specimens. 


176 
BULB GARDEN. 


MONTBRETIAS. 


EXPERIENCE has taught me that it is a decided 
advantage to lift corms of Montbretias in autumn, 
store them in sand in a frost-proof shed, and 
replant them in spring, when the ground is in 
a favourable condition for working. They 
should be inserted six inches apart and three 
inches deep, in sufficiently large quantities 
to form attractive groups when in flower. 

The choicer kinds are best grown in three-inch 
pots in sandy loam, and started in a cold frame, 


FIG. 87.—LILIUM PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM, 
FLOWERING TEN MONTHS FROM SEED-SOWING. 
(see p. 177). 


to be planted afterwards at a greater distance 
apart than the older kinds. There is a large 
number of varieties of which the Westwick 
hybrids are some of the best of recent introduc- 
tions, including the superb Star of the East, 
which has orange-yellow flowers. 


GLADIOLI. 


THESE popular bulbous flowers are excellent 
subjects for summer bedding, and lend them- 
selves for this purpose in an endless number of 
ways. Being of upright growth, it is easy to 
associate them with other plante. 

A border or bed devoted to Paeonies may be 
made bright through the summer and autumn 
by planting Gladioli in the open spaces; the 
same practice may be followed with Iris beds. 
The Gladioli are useful for associating with 
Carnations in beds or borders. They are 
also invaluable for adding colour to and filling 
bare spaces in herbaceous borders. None is 
so natal for this purpose as the well-known 
G. brenchleyensis, which produces its spikes 
of bright scarlet flowers in profusion. 

A rich, deep loam of medium texture is the most 
suitable in which to grow Gladioli, but they 
will thrive in almost any garden soil. A heavy, 
retentive soil may be made suitable for them 
by being well-worked and having plenty of 
burnt refuse and the remains of a spent hot-bed 
added. Very light soil should be dug deeply 
and mixed with a liberal amount of decayed 
cow manure. If possible, the ground should 
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be dug and manured in the autumn; then, in 
the spring, it will only be necessary to move 
the surface soil with a fork preparatory to 
planting the bulbs. 

Early in April is usually considered the 
best time for planting Gladioli, but if a succession 
of flowers is desi until late in the autumn, 
planting may be done at intervals until June. 

To obtain spikes for exhibition purposes, 
Gladioli are best grown in rows made eighteen 
inches apart on well-prepared beds, allowing 
twelve inches between the corms in the rows, 
which should be planted to the depth of three 
inches. During the growing season a mulching 
of short manure will promote strong growth, 
and applications of liquid manure, given after 
the spikes appear, will greatly assist in 
the production of fine inflorescences which should 


be supported by neat stakes as they develop. 


The practice of lifting the corms in the autumn 
should be rigidly followed, as this enables the 


und to be worked to better advantage. 
ames A. Paice. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SALIX CINEREA VAR. MEDEMII. 


Eao succeeding year the value and beauty 
of this Willow as an attractive flowering tree 
or large shrub appears more marked. Not only 
is it the earliest of the Willows to attract atten- 
tion, but the catkins are among the largest and 
most showy of the genus. This year, in common 
with most early-flowering subjects, the catkins 
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develop on the same catkin. As a garden 
subject, S. o. Medemii is very distinct from the 
Grey Willow, S. cinerea, of which it is considered 
a variety, with its larger leaves and bigger 
more attractive catkins. These are up to two 
inches long and three-quarters-of-an-inch thick. 

Trained in a young state to a single lead, 
the species assumes the character of a smal] 
tree, while by pruning, large, shapely bushes 
develop with twigs freely clothed with catkins 
in early spring. In common with other Willows, 
S. o. Medemii is readily propagated by cuttings, 
one foot or more in length, inserted out-of-doors 
during November. A. O. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


OUT-DOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE hardy, early-flowering varieties of 
Chrysanthemums are most valuable for providing 
a display of colour in the garden from early 
autumn onwards, as well as for furnishing cut 
blooms for floral decoration indoors. They 
are easily raised from cuttings, which may be 
inserted at this time of the year under glass, 


and they will root very readily in cool con- | 


ditions. It is preferable to dibble the cuttings 
in shallow boxes filled with a gritty compost 
and to re-box the plants before they become 
drawn. With proper attention, the cuttings will 
be suitable for setting out in the garden from the 
end of April onwards. Planting in late April 
or the beginning of May has its advantages 


FIG. 88.—CONTORTED NARCISSUS TAZETTA, AS GROWN BY 
THE CHINESE. 
(see p. 177). 


are two to three weeks later than usual in devel- 
oping. aa ERA oe = drawn to 

e trees at the end of Janu the rragncy ie 
catkins, but this year we oe pasi the middle 
of February ere they became attractive. Now, 
on March 6, the rich yellow stamens are fully 
developed and very showy. 

The t majority of Willows are dioecious, 
but in 8. cinerea var. Medemii (Fig. 86) we have 
& most interesting exception, as occasionally 
pistillate and staminate organs of the flower 


and disadvantages, for whilst it is unlikely that 
there will be drought at that early season, there 
may be a risk of frost. However, it is necessary 
that the roots should grow away freely, and when 
the plants do this, without a check from drought, 
it has a great bearing on the earliness of the 
blooming. The plants should be grown in an 
open situation and allowed ample space to 
develop; a distance of eighteen inches to two 
feet should be allowed between them, according 
to the strength of the variety. 
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Ame of ATCO Service Depots ensures that 

AS ATCO Motor Mower is retained in 
perfect condition for all time. Each Depot is 
fully equipped and staffed with competent ATCO 
Engineers who can undertake every kind of repair, 
adjustment and replacement at minimum cost and 
with least possible delay and advise on all matters 


of maintenance. A post card to the nearest ATCO Service Depots in : 
Service Depot—the address of which will be found LONDON - - 
on your ATCO Mower—will receive immediate nior 4 
attention. 
NEWPORT, Mon. - 
Catalogue and particulars of ATCO Motor ORMSKIRK, Lancs. Te 
Mowers for from £8 down on application to: SHEFFIELD - - i 
DARLINGTON - 3 
CHAS. H. P UGH LIMITED EXETER - N | 
Whitworth Works, 32, Tilton Rd., Birmingham READING - - N `i 
GLASGOW - -~ Qi 
[Ime anco mor Cocceacesegqacecoscceoouces Seoocecaseccacscece E DUBLIN - a i 
and BIRMINGHAM ———* f 
: ALFRED. APPLEBY C oVCLE CHAIN `: (Head Office & Works) 
THE SEST CYCLE CHAIN IN THE WORLD ; 
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SEEDSMEN BY ea APPOINTMENT 


LAWNS & WEEDS 


| aaa | ‘All lawns should be reconditioned 
; 
} 
4 


immediately if the turf and surface 
are to be in good condition for the 
coming season, consequently pre- 
parations should be made in 
advance, and all the required ma- 
terials — Grass Seed, Fertiliser, 
Worm Killer, etc., assembled. For 
particulars how to renovate your 
lawn, make a new lawn, diagrams 
and instructions, send for Carters 
Booklet on “ Lawns and Weeds” 


Bigs Serre mech bao 
Pe I TL SILO OO OO f 


SERVICE AND ADVICE | Grass Seed and Turf Specialists 
| 
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et ea t E RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 
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A NEW INK for writing 
with ordinary pens on 
SHINY SURFACES. Writings 
made with it on many METALS, 
on CELLULOID, PAINTED 
WOOD, etc., are unfading 
and waterproof. On glass they 
are unfading but not waterprcof. 


etc., which have to stand 


exposure OUT-OF-DOORS it is. 


the most serviceable Ink. 

Indelible pencil writings 
“run”; other fluids fade or 
dissolve in the rain unless pro- 
tected by glass slides, etc. 
STEPHENS’ OUTDOOR INK 
neither runs nor fades. 


Sold only in 6d. Boltlcs by 
Seedsmen, Stationers, Gc., or 


post free 9d. from 


n~ 


Qutdoor Ink 


Garden g Labeis 


HENRY C. STEPHENS, Ltd., 
57, Aldersgate Street, LONDON, E.C.1. 


viii, 


BY APPOINTMENT 


CLIBRANS’ 
GIANT 


CYCLAMEN 


FINEST IN THE WORLD 


Unequalled for— 

Purity, Brilliance, and Richness of 
Colour. 

Size and Substance of Flower. 

Vigour of Growth and Freedom of 
Bloom. 

Upright 
Foliage. 

Earliness and continuance of Flower. 


Stems and Handsome 


YOUNG PLANTS READY NOW 


Strong, Healthy and Vigorous, with 
Three and Four Leaves, Splendidly 
Rooted, from Boxes, Ready for Potting. 


CRIMSON, PINK, SALMON, 


4/- per doz., 3O/- per 100. 


SCARLET (A.M., R.H.S. ), 5J- per doza 


37/6 per 100. 


# PAPILIO, mixed, 4/- per doz., 30/- 100. 


Packed in damp moss and sent by post, 
ensuring arrival in perfect condition. 
Packing and Postage charged at cost. 


ORDER NOW. 


CLIBRANS L™ 


| —The King’s Nurserymen __ 
ALTRINCHAM. 


THE 


[Clibrans’ 


WHITE with ROSE BASE, scrarate, at |! 
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BOULTON & PAUL 
GARDEN FRAMES 


High grade, solidly built. Renowned for 
durability, strength and. simplicity 


Carriage paid to most stations in England and Wales. 
Packing eætra, but allowed for if returned. 


TYPICAL ER 


VIOLET or BORDER FRAME 
Supplied with Sliding or Hinged Lights. 


MELON and CUCUMBER FRAME 
Cash Prices 


1-Light Frame, 4 ft. long by 6 ft. wide .. 8&3 10 0 Cash Prices 
2-Light Frame, 8 ft. long by 6 ít. wide .. 25 13 0 1-Light Frame (sliding) 3 ft. by 4 ft. .. #1150 
3-Light Frame, 12 ft. long by 6 ft. wide .. £7 15 0 artis ht E rame im As Rays atts œ = ” : 
3-Light Frame 30 t. ee 
Can be seen at our London Showroom. I-Light Frame (hinged) : ft. By í he .. £220 
a-Light Frame » Oft.by4gft. .. 23 15 0 
3-Light Frame » 9 ft. by 4 ft. 25 70 


No.H.62 


Can be seen at our London Showroom. 
No. pn l 


LEAN-TO FRAME for BRICKWORK 


s 


Cash Prices 
to ft. long by 3 ft. wide by 1 ft. 9 ins. high BEDDING OUT FRAME 
at back above wall a £8 19 0 Cash Prices 
15 ft. long Dy a ft- wide, ditto . £8 70 4 ft. long by 6 ft. wide .. .. . £7 3 0 
10 ft. by 4 ft. by 2 ft. at back .. £8 50 8 ft. long by 6 ft. wide .. ua . £1018 0 
19 IL byin oya ih at back . 210 50 12 ft. long by 6 ft. wide an . 214 13 0 


For other designs and ae ask for Catalogue No. 754. 


Boulton ~ Pi [s * 


Ter | 
ULTON A NORWICH wnoawiiisenane 


BOU UON NORWICH 


LONDON OFFICE 135-137 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
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ut-door Chrysanthemum will flourish in 
ioe gay kind of soil, but much the best results 
are obtained on land that has been well.tilled 
and manured previously. During the plants 
season of active growth, they should be 
watered liberally in weather and the roots 
fed with stimulants when the flower buds are 
swelling. When each variety is allowed to 
assume its natural habit, the plant will usually 
be not only of well-balanced shape, but produce 
sprays of bloom the more abundantly 3. that is, 
in comparison with one which has had its point 
removed. -In a general way, however, it will 
be found that the side branches which arise 
near the central flower bud will not grow so 
long as those an inch or two lower down. It 
is well, therefore, to experiment in this direction, 
for length of flower stem is important. Not 
only is this so, but with the centre of the plant 
removed, the remaining stems will grow up 
straighter. 

The thinning of the shoots should be done so 
goon as these are large enough to handle, and 
the secondary growths on the selected shoots 
may also be removed as they appear, whether 
the number to be retained on a plant be a dozen, 
four, or so few as three ; and one central stick, 
with the stems laced loosely to it is usually 
sufficient to support the plant. 

The following are twelve first-rate varieties 
which will expand their flowers before the major- 
ity are in bloom. Their early-flowering makes 
them useful for bedding, and their wth 
rarely exceeds thirty inches in height. inned 
to one flower to each side stem, these varieties 
would, of course provide flowers of enhanced 
size, yet this section of Chrysanthemum is 
best adapted for producing a wealth of spray-like 
blossoms. . 

Goacher’s Crimson is a variety that 
has furnished a bronze and a so-called golden 
form; all are excellent, but require good culti- 
vation. Polly also requires to be grown in 
well-prepared ground . and there are golden and 
crimson forms of it. Dick Barnes gives distinct 
wine-coloured flowers. Mrs. Jack Pearson is 
of varying shades of bronze-yellow; this is 
a variety by itself, inasmuch as the blooms 
may be cut with capital stems and successional 
flowers will follow quickly. A deep-coloured 
form named Mrs. Phil Page is a valuable addition. 
Normandie is about the best pink as Rio des 
Blanc is the best white ; but in each case there 
is room for improvement. Phoenix, with bronzy 
red blooms, is a remarkably fine spray variety 
of recent introduction. 

Referring to varieties for producing sprays 
of bloom, the undermentioned sorts follow 
the above in time of flowering and these, 
therefore, require some kind of protection from 
wet, and may be, from froet. The time the 
flowers open depends considerably on earliness 
or otherwise of planting, as well as the nature 
of the ground and the situation. September 
and early November is the time when they are 
at their best. 


Almirante, a bronzy-red sort, and ite variation 
named Alcalde or Red Almirante, are amongst 
the most useful of this shade; Cranford, rich 
yellow; Cranford Cream, Framfield White, as 
well as ite creamy-coloured form; Hollicot 
Yellow, which is probably the best yellow 
among the early sorts, has a distinct amber- 
yellow formin Harvester ; Lichfield Peach, which 
18 popular on account of its delicate colouring, 
and Mayford White for the superb quality of its 
blooms. Perle Chatillonaise in a tall variety 
esteemed for ite cream and pink flowers, a rather 
mce variation being J. Bannister. Pink Pro- 
fusion is an excellent variety ; the salmon form 
18 a pretty and quite distinct shade. Hollicot 
Faa i8 @ good sort with bronze-yellow 


There are large numbers of varieties which will 
produce big blooms when the growth is thinned 
andeach branch allowed but one flower. This 
'8 @ very beautiful section of the Chrysanthe- 
mum, but the plants need some protection, such 
as a cool greenhouse or canvas shelter. They 
include Early Buttercup, yellow, aa well as its 
bronze form ; Cranford Yellow, a very fine sort ; 
Cranford Pink ; Cranfordia, yellow, also with 
os sport ; Crimson Circle, a fine red sort ; 

venham White, Framfield White, and its 


cream form; Hollicot Yellow, the best early 
yellow variety ; Harvester, a flower of amber 
colour ; Le Pactole, a fine and bronzy- 
yellow sort, and Mayford White. 

In Mrs. R. Hamilton we have a brilliant 
yellow ; Pink Delight is distinct in its delicate 
colouring; Pink Profusion also is excellent, 
as is its salmon-coloured form; R. A. Roots, 
is a new and choice white variety ; Sanctity 
also is white ; Hollicot Bronze, bronzy-yellow ; 
September White, which produces large blooms, 
and Uxbridge Pink, of which there are bronze 
and other variations, are also to be recommended. 

So far double-flowered kinds have been con- 
sidered. The single forms apparently lag 
behind, or may be these do not appeal to 
me so much. They include Chieftain, a crimson 
variety ; Doreen Woolman, orange; Delice, 
rose-pink; Firebrand, crimson, with a form 
of it termed Golden Firebrand. John Woolman, 
rose-pink colour; Midnight Sun, bright terra- 
cotta ; Nathalie, old rose ; Salmonea, salmon- 
pink shades; Supreme, yellow; Shrapnel, 
orange, and Water Witch, white. H. Shoesmith, 
Woking. 
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fine one in Euryaleferox. The popular Japanese 
name of this is Oni-basn (Oni=Demon ; basn 
or hasn æ Lotus, i.e., Gigantic Lotus) or Ibara- 
basn (Ibara== Wild Rose, the reference being to 
the spines). The Euryale has huge, round leaves 
that sometimes attain 76 inches to 108 inches, 
but ordinarily, 24 inches to 36 inches. It is 
the only serious rival to the Victoria regia, 
but the Euryale does not need to be grown in 
a tropical house, indeed it rather likes a cold 
climate, as shown by its development in the north 
part of Japan and north Korea, the upper part 
of Ussuri, China and Bengal. The leaf is round, 
dark green above, spiny and purple beneath. The 
leaf stalk is also prickly. A full description of E. 
ferox is given in Bot. Mag., t. 1,447. At Tokyo it 
is a magnificent sight grown in a pond which 
has some Gunneras along one side. The flowers 
are rather small and continue only for three 
days. The fruits are armed with prickles and 
contain small, hard, round (50-120) seeds that are 
toasted and eaten by the Chinese and Japanese. 
In China they are said to be used in medicine. 
The seeds germinate after two years; the first 
leaf is ovate-oblong,”the next sagitate, and then 


FIG. 89.—EURYALE FEROX IN THE BOTANIC GARDENS, | TOK YO. 


INTERESTING PLANTS AT TOKYO. 


l HAVE pleasure in sending you a little inform- 
ation concerning some interesting plants in 
the Botanic Gardens at Tokyo. Your readers 
may consider the illustration of Lilium philippin- 
ense var. formosanum (Fig. 87) represents a poor 
specimen, but the plant was only ten months 
old when it flowered. Seeds were sown on 
December 15, 1925, and the photograph was 
taken on September 7, 1926. I have heard of 
Lilium longiflorum flowering within one year 
(strictly nine months) from seed sowing, in 
California; in my experience this is an easy 
matter. Moreover, if the stem is cut the next 
stem appears soon after, and if well treated it 
is possible to obtain flowers twice in the same 
year from the same bulb. 

My friend, Mr. Sudzuki, Omori, near Tokyo, 
collected L. philippinense var. formosanum in 
Formosa some years ago, and as it flowered 
in his own garden within the year he recom- 
mended it to me. The specimen illustrated 
was in a four-inch pot and one foot high. 


The Victoria regia is the most famous tropical 
aquatic plant in the world, but we have another 


follow the circular leaves. Fig. 89 represents 
E. ferox in our gardens on September 22, 
1926, when the largest leaf was two feet in 
diameter. 


The Chinese cultivate Narcissi of the Tazetta 
type very extensively, in bowls or pans of water 
but the plants they grow are very different in 
appearance to those commonly seen, as shown 
by the illustration in Fig. 88. All the leaves 
are abnormal, curving and covering the bulb 
the flower stem alone growing straight. This 
curious abnormality is produced by cutting 
a small portion from the centre of the bulb 
while the latter is dormant, or by maki 
a small cut down the middle, but in either 
case the cut must not damage the young bud. 
If the knife touches any portion of the incipient 
flower stalk, the latter will be curved in the 
Same way as are the leaves. The bulbs so 
treated are placed side by side on stones in the 
pans of water, and after a few weeks the leaves 
appear and curve downward, as shown. The 
Chinese call this the “ Crab culture” method 
and suggest that the curved Jeaves resemble 
the claws of a crab and the bulbs the body 
while the flowers are crab’s eyes on long pro- 
jecting stalks. M. Matsuzaki, Botanic Gardens 

okyo. -o 
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DISEASES OF LILIES. 


N a paper read at the R.H.8. Conference on 
| Lilies, in London, in 1901,* Mr. George Massee 

referred to forty-five varieties of fungi as known 
to w on Lilies in different parts of the world, 
and was happily able to add the comforting 
assurance that many of them were rare and many 
apparently harmless to their hoste. Of fungi 
destructive to Lilies in Britain, Massee indicated 
only three, and pointed out that every now 
and then, when climatic and other conditions 
are favourable, these fungi manifest themselves 
in the form of an irrepressible wave of disease. 
The fungi in question are Botrytis cinerea, 
Uromyces Erythronii and Rhizopus necans, 
and of the trio the first is infinitely more prev- 
alent and more destructive than the others; 
it is the only one, too, which as yet is known 
to have assumed an epidemic character in 
Britain. 

Uromyces Erythronii is one of a large genus 
of rust fungi of which mycologists recognise 
about forty species, and as its name implies, 
the particular species is primarily associated 
with the deaves of Erythronium. It is not 
confined to that genus, however, and according 
to Massee, attacks the foliage of Allium, Fritil- 
laria, Lilium, Muscari and Scilla. The writer 
has noticed it also on Calochortus and Trillium. 
This Uromyces is said to be common on the 
Continent and in North America, but has not 
so far hampered growers of Lilies much in this 
country. The disease appears on the leaves in 
spring in the form of clusters of yellow pimples, 
visible to keen-eyed folk, but easily over- 
looked; later on, these pimples develop 
into cups, which, when examined through a 
magnifying glass, are seen to be filled with a 
powdery, Toeh rd rust, really a mass of 
spores. In the final stage the winter spores 
appear as tiny brown spots on the decaying 
leaves, which fall to the ground, where some 
spores may remain dormant till the spring, 
and then, obeying the universal infiuence, may 
infect young leaves, 80 that the cycle of life 
begins anew. The spores are in the crust 
of the ground, not in the bulb, and it follows that 
if rusty leaves are gathered before they fall, 
and burned, or if the infected soil is skimmed 
off, the fungus is not likely to be disseminated. 

Rhizopus necans, originally identified by 
Massee,f is a fungus found in the bulbs of 


> : Hort. Soc., vol. 26, 1901, p. 872. 
t es Bull Mise. Inf., 122-123, 1897, p. 87. 
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Lilies exported from Japan, and so far as the 
writer is aware, has not obtained a footing 
in thia country. It takes the form of a brown, 
cheesy condition at the base of the bulb, and 
though sometimes so obvious in bulbs taken out 
of the packing case in which they have come from 
Yokohama that it cannot be overlooked, 
may easily pass unnoticed by those not familiar 
with it. A slight darkening of the flesh about 
the roots of a bulb is often the only external 
evidence of the fungus, and then investi- 
gation with a penknife may show that 
a fair exterior covers a foul heart ; the blade 
of the knife may slip in up to the hilt and much 
of the inside of the bulb can be scooped out 
as a mass of ripe Medlar-like material, leaving 
what, in effect, is an empty shell. In such &@ 
case the bulb is useless, but where the fungus 
has not gone so far as to destroy all the basal 
flesh from which the roots spring, and has not 
eaten its way into the heart of the bulb, all 
decayed matter should be cut away and then, 
the bulb inverted, the basal depression may be 
filled with a solution of carbolic acid, one part, 
to forty parts of water. This may be allowed 
to remain for half-an-hour, and so soon as the 
bulb is dry, powdered charcoal should be dusted 
on to the affected parts. Cooke* found that 
by steeping the bulbs for twenty minutes in a 
one per cent. solution of either corrosive sub- 
limate or salicylic acid, all spores of the fungus 
reached by the liquid were killed. 

The incidence of this fungus seems to depend 
on the weather at the time the bulbs are har- 
vested in Japanese bulb gardens, and packed 
for export, and after a wet, cheerless autumn the 
percentage of diseased bulbs may be com- 
paratively high ; on the other hand, in a favour- 
able year, when the bulbs are well ripened, 
whole cases may come to hand without a trace 
of the fungus. Until the point has been deter- 
mined by controlled experiment it will not be 
pov to say that under certain circumstances, 

hizopus necans may not attack the healthy 
tissue of established bulbs in British gardens, 
but experiments the writer made in 1908-1910 in 
planting sound bulbs in ground previously 
occupied by diseased bulbs, tends to show that 
there is considerable doubt about it. 

If a bulb of Lilium auratum infected with 
Rhizopus necans is planted in the ground or 
in a pot, feces bop gives evidence of its presence 
by an i ble distortion and dwarfing 
of the stem, noticeable soon after the latter 
has speared through the ground in spring. 
The stem may or may not have strength enough 
to support any leaves, but if it has, they usually 
wither and fall away before many weeks 
have elapsed. 

The early history of Botrytis cinerea, or Grey 
Mould, in this country in lost in obscurity, 
and though the parasitic disease of Lilies 
(and other plants) called ‘spot’? was not 
identified as Botrytis till 1888, it is tolerably 
safe to regard the fungus as of old standing. 
As La Maladie de la Toile it has been known 
in France for a long time; it seems to have a 
wide range in Europe and in the United States 
of America mycologists have been familiar with 
it for many years. According to Kean,f it 
is the fungus which in the early ‘nineties put 
an end to the thriving trade carried on for some 
years in bulbs of L. longiflorum, between 
Bermuda, where they were cultivated as a 
field crop, and the United States and Great 
Britain.} The fungus does not seem to have 
attracted serious attention in connection with 
Lilies in this country until about 1880, when 
references to it as “ spot ° began to find their 
way into horticultural journals of the time, 
chiefly in relation to L. candidum ; and though 
mycology was then a comparatively neglected 
branch of scientific study, and it was the 
general custom to regard plant diseases as visita- 
tions from Providence, and so more or less 
inevitable, the fungus can hardly have been 
seriously destructive before then or more atten- 
tion would have been directed to it. At any 
rate, it 18 certain that at that time there were 
many gardens where Botrytis on Lilies was 
unknown, or unnoticed, and within his own 
limited experience, the writer remembers its 
SE L 
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first appearance in his garden as well as in 
sev other places towards the end of last and 
the beginning of the present century. - 

The rapidity with which the disease spread and 
has continued to spread through the country 
seems to show that it can scarcely have been 
epidemic here on Lilies much before the ’eighties, 
but there can hardly be any truth in the story 
current about twenty-five years ago that Botrytis 
cinerea reached this country from the United 
States as a disease of Lettuce. On the other 
hand, the grip it has on L. candidum may 
possibly have originated in diseased bulbs of 
that species sent here from France, whence 
large numbers of bulbs have for long been 
pale te ici In 1893 the mycologists, Prillieux 
and Delacroix, who were asked to advise about 
an epidemic of Botrytis cinerea which ravaged 
the market gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Fontainebleau, found the disease most acute on 
Begonia, Alternanthera, Echeveria and Lettuce. 
Curiously enough, they reported that in the 
vineyards of Sauterne as well as in those of the 
Rhine country, wine-growers regarded Botrytis 
as having a favourable effect on the ripening 
of the Grapes and on the quality of the vintage. 
According to these authors, there was an epi- 
demic of the fungus on Gentian in the Jura in 
1888.* It is difficult to account for its presence 
in Bermuda, except on the assumption that it is 
universal, though it may have been conveyed 
to the islands in bulbs sent to the islands from 
Japan. Once launched on the sea of speculation 
however, there is no end to the theories that may 
be evolved on the origin of the fungus here, 
and the fact remains that no one knows whether 
it came as a disease of Lilies or of other plants. 
It has a far wider range than is generally sup- 
posed, and has been found on other plants, in- 
cluding Gooseberry bushes, green Figs,f and 
vines ; even, too, on the Douglas Fir.$ Infact, 
in a serious epidemic it is difficult to say what 
plants it will not attack. 

When Elwes was preparing his Monograph 
of the Genus Lilium in 1879, he had his first 
experience of the serious ravages of which 
Botrytis is capable, and described it in the 
following words: §‘‘ A fungoid disease, reeemb- 
ling what is called “ spot” in Orchids, is often 
observed to attack the leaves of Japanese 
Lilies in wet, cold weather, and is, I have no 
doubt, caused by want of warmth . `. . . 
Since the preceding was written, we have 
experienced in England one of the most 
protracted and severe winters followed by one 
of the coldest and wettest summers ever known ; 
and the results have been disastrous to Lilies. 
My own losses have been so great that I have 
almost despaired of replacing them . . » s 
Perhaps the most remarkable case was that of 
a long bed of Californian Lilies, mostly varieties 
of L. californicum. These had become perfectly 
established in large clumps, and came up in the 
spring with unusual strength. After they had 
grown five or six feet high, and in most cases 
produced numerous buds, they became covered 
with blotches of decay, which spread rapidly 
over the whole plant. Week after wee of 
dull or sunless weather had apparently induced 
a somewhat similar disease to that which 
destroyed the Potato crops so generally in 1879, 
and the result was that they died off either 
without flowering or with only a few half-opened 

u 99 

Mr. Elwes sent a parcel of these diseased 
stems to the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, scientific 
adviser to the R.H.S., and he reported as 
follows :—jj‘ . . . . Nothing, however, 
has ever equalled, as regards condition, what we 
have now before us. The disease is no longer 
confined to mere spotting, but affects the whole 
plant, extending even to the bulb which will 
soon be in as deplorable a state as the plant 
itself. No Potato stem affected with the 
Peronospora was ever in a worse state than what 
we have before us . . . . . No treatment 
= change of soil seemed to have any beneficial 
effect.” 


At that time the fungus, which had not been 
ge ae ee ee ee 


* Comptes Rendus, 118, p. 744 (1894). 

t R.H.S. Journal, xxvii-xxix, p. 138 (1906). 
t id., p. 226. l 

§ Mon. Gen. Lilium (1880). Introd. p. xi. 
il Gard. Chron. Aug. 23, 1879. 
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identified, was known simply as “ spot,” and, 
in The Gardeners’ Ohronicle of September 10, 
1881, there was printed a letter from the Rev. 
C. Wolley-Dod, of Malpas Hall, Cheshire, 
a well-known amateur gardener of the last 
generation, describing what he called ‘‘ the worst 
attack of spot which has ever come under my 
notice.” This attack coincided with a break in 
the weather, which, “for the last fortnight 
has been very wet and stormy, with great 
variations of temperature—high winds, cold 
nights, now and then hot sun, or thunderstorms.” 
To ners, and especially to amateurs, 
of Lilies, the tale of disaster unfolded by Mr. 
Wolley-Dod is a pitiable one with which, 
unhappily, they are all too familiar. ‘‘ Lilium 
auratum (he wrote), which has hardly begun 
to flower out-of-doors, has suffered most ; 
but no species, even the earliest-flowering, 
has been exempt from the attack ... . 
which seems to come suddenly and to attack 
healthy and unhealthy plants without distinc- 
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occasional references in horticultural journals 
to the disease, and in the issue of Gard. Ohron. 
for August 18, 1888, Mr. W. G. Smith s 
that Berkeley’s identification of the fungus 
was wrong and that it should be referred 
to Peronospora. In the same year, Marshall 
Ward, then Professor of Botany at Cooper's 
Hill College, published a brilliant exposition 
of the life history of the fungus as he found 
it on L. candidum in his garden at Staines. 
Ward’s interest in the disease had been aroused by 
the deplorable state of these Madonna Lilies in 
1886 and 1888—the latter an ially bad year, 
for in his own words, “‘ of 258 flowering stems 
with 1,200 flower buds on them, only ten per 
cent. were presentable.” Ward recognised the 
ungus as one of the Botrytis genus, but did 
not feel justified in assigning it to a particular 
species, and it remained for Massee, who had 
had the fungus under observation for several 
years, to recognise it as Botrytis cinerea.* 
Ward approached the disease the angle 
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LILIES. 


Wits the turn of the year the annual con- 
signments of Lilies begin to arrive from Japan, 
and wholesale buyers and large growers are then 
busily arranging their season’s stocks. Prices 
average higher than usual, while with regard 
to the popular Lilium auratum, in particular, 
there is evidence of a distinct shortage. The 
reason far this is not far to seek. The astute 
Japanese growers, anticipating that the coal 
strike would create glasshouse fuel shortage 
and consequent short demand, have diverted 
supplies to other countries more favourably 
situated. At Messrs. Protheroe and Morris’s sale 
room, on December 30 last, over three hundred 
thousand Liliums were disposed of at high prices 
in less than an hour-and-a-half. This gives 
some indication of the demand in Great Britain 
for these bulbs. Why do we depend upon Japan 
for Lilies ? British growers, and a very large 


‘ l FIG. 90.—A BORDER OF DAHLIAS IN REGENTS PARK. 


tion . I cannot find that any kind has 
entirely escaped.” 
Mr. Wolley-Dod sent cimens of diseased 
plants to the R.H.S., and not ising the 
a8 Botrytis, Berkeley reported that it was 
due to a parasitic fungus of the ria genus, 
to which he gave the new name O. elliptica. 
Ina later issue of The Gardeners’ Chronicle,* 
Mr. Wolley-Dod made what at that time was 
an intelligent prognosis of the way the diseage 
was spread. ‘‘ The spores of the fungus which 
cause the disease are either carried up from the 
soil with the young growth of the stem of. the 
Lily or brought from a distance in the air.” 
Subsequently, t Mr. George Wilson, a famous 
amateur of Lilies of his day, and, incidentally, 
then owner of Wisley, wrote to The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to the effect that though there was 
no sign of “spot” on his Lilies on August 12, 
it reigned supreme only three weeks later. 
For some years afterwards there were 
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of scientific research, and made no suggestions 
as to preventive or remedial measures, but 
Massee proposed both. ‘“‘Assuming (he wrote) 
we have a bulb free from Botrytis, it is only 
fair to sup that the mycelium of the fungus 
is present inthe soil. To against infec- 
tion, make a hole in the soil three or four times 
the size of the bulb, fill it with quartz sand in 
which a dessert-spoonful of sulphur has been 
mixed, and plant the bulb in the middle of the 
sand. By adopting this method we practically 
prevent the formation of sclerotia on the bulb 
as mycelium cannot pass through sand owing to 
lack of food . . . . . The surface soil 
covering bulbs should be removed every autumn 
and replaced by soil mixed with kainit, which 
destroys fungus mycelium. For the same 
reason, manure -used for mulching should be 
mixed with kainit, which practically sterilises 
it.” A. Grove. . 


(To be concluded.) 


* R.H.S. Jour., July 16, 1901, p. 374. 


body of workers engaged in producing flowers 
for market, apparently depend upon sources 
of supply entirely outside their control. New 
Zealand grows some of the finest bulbs in the 
world, but apart from such distant growing 
grounds, there does not appear to be any good 
reason why Great Britain should not supply the 
bulk of the Lilies sold in the home market, 
and also add to this a considerable export trade. 
Already there are indications that this subject 
is attracting the attention it deserves. Messrs. 
Wallace and Co., Messrs. Barr and Sons, Mr. 
Amos Perry and the late Mrs. Backhouse (to 
mention but a few of the pioneers) have shown 
r vay, an proved pee British Lily-growing 
an ridisation is 

ran y oth possible and pro- 

The first principle of Lily culture i 

recognition of the fact that ease clea a 
fundamentally different from that of other bulbs, 
such as Narcissi and Tulips. With these latte: 
the roots develop annually from the base 
of the bulb; consequently such bulbs suffer 
no harm when they are lifted during their Testing 
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period. With Liliums the facta are materially 
different. They, unlike those already mentioned 
have not a hard, testaceous skin intended for 
the purpose of retaining the. bulb’s natural 
moisture when the annual roots have died away. 
The narrow scales of Lily bulbs are arranged 
loosely, they are fleshy and unprotected, and 
on exposure to air they rapidly shrivel and loose 
their vitality. The plain inference is that Lily 
roots are intended to function continuously 
and provide a constant supply of moisture 
throughout the year. 

Under the best of circumstances Lilies do not 
appreciate disturbanée ; in the case of some 
species and all old bulbs, moving them is 
frequently fatal. When, in addition to dis- 
turbance, all the roots are sheared off, and the 
bulbs not only dried up but kept out of the 
ground for several months, it is scarcely surpris- 
ing that, lacking roots, the mutilated bulb struc- 
tures frequently fail to re-establish themselves. 


The very existence of stem-roots indicate 
that the bulbs themselves are not intended 
by Nature to provide all the nutriment for the 
superstructure. In this lies the explanation 
why imported bulbs frequently produce a good 
flower-spike for the first season and then collapse. 
The bulbs provide the germ of growth ; the stem 
roots (if po) re-inforce this action, and build 
up the flowering stem. If such roots are not 
produced (or being produced are allowed 
to remain above ground), the stem is liable to 
collapse before it attains full growth. At the 
end of the year there is little or no bulb for the 
following season, by reason of the fact that the 
perennial basal roots, by which the new bulb 
should have been produced and nourished, 
do not exist, having been obligingly sheared 
off by the Japanese exporter in the interests 
of future business. 

Those who wish to establish imported Lilies 
in permanent positions (as apart from growers 
who only desire flowers, or an effect for a single 
season), would do well to bear the above in mind 
and arrange their culture accordingly. Lilies 
dislike manure, but for the most part revel 
in peat or leaf-mould and decayed vegetable 
matter. Seedling plants take to such material 
naturally and establish themselves quickly, 
but in the case of mature bulbs the first considera- 
tion should be the stimulation of new basal 
roots. The dry bulb is not given a fair chance 
if it is planted in cold, wet soil. It will, in all 
probability, throw its energies into the flower 
stem in a desperate final attempt to reproduce 
its species, and then expire. 

A method which I have found remarkably 
effective is as follows :—-Remove the soil for a 
depth of two feet and fill with well-trodden, 
freshly-fallen leaves mixed with grass cuttings 
and moist vegetable refuse. This forms a 
mild hot-bed which stimulates root-action 
while the weather is yet cold enough to deter 
top growth. In addition, it keeps the situation 
well-drained, which is important. Cover the 
leaves with about three inches of fine soil and 
on this place the bulb. Before planting, the 
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dry bulb should be soaked in water for twelve. 


hours or until the scales have become plump 
and brittle. This will stimulate the production 
of roots. It is a good plan to dust the bulb 
thoroughly with flowers of sulphur while it 
is still wet. This will effectively check and 
prevent fungous growth. The bulb, when 
planted, should be covered with fine, dry soil 
to the depth of at least twice its own height. 
Exception to this'rule should be made in the 
case of L. candidum and L. giganteum, which do 
best with the nose of the bulb only just below 
the surface. The bulb should be protected 
from excessive dampness of soil by an upturned 
box or pot until such time as the stem appears 
above ground. Until this point the surrounding 
soil should be kept as dry as possible. In the 
case of pot plants the bottom-heat principle 
may be followed with advantage, but as wet 
soil is to be avoided until growth is visible and 
overdry conditions are equally to be guarded 
against, the ideal method is to plunge the pot 
in a hot-bed in the open. Where a hot-bed is 
not available, pot up the bulbs and leave them in 
a cold frame, free from frost, until growth 
appears; on no account should top growth be 
stimulated until root-action has commenced.. 
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Young bulbs (the smaller and cheaper grades 
of a given variety) are more easily established 
than larger ones, but the first year’s flower 
yield will be correspondingly less. On no account 
should bulbs which are soft or of questionable 
soundness at the base be planted. Such bulb 
will only bring and spread disease. 

_ Reverting to the question of British cultiva- 
tion from a commercial standpoint, there are 
many localities eminently suited for the purpose. 
Some degree of shelter and equable climatic 
conditions, such as are to be found in Dorset, 
Devon and Cornwall, Southern Ireland and parts 
of Wales and Scotland, are ideal. In general, 
the principle to be followed is raising from seed 
in pots or pans in the open, transferring the 
seedlings without a check to prepared positions 
at the end of the second year, and selling the 
crop at the end of the third or fourth year, 
in the case of such kinds as L. regale, L. aura- 
tum, L. speciosum, etc. L. regale is a Lily 
with a wide future before it; it may be raised 
to flowering size from seed within two years. 
This Lily frequently produces abundant flowers 
in the open border during its second year, 
if it is properly attended to. Herbert G. Longford, 
Abingdon, Berkshire. 


ECONOMIC PLANTS OF THE BAY 
ISLANDS (HONDURAS). 


‘ (Continued from p. 133). 


VEGETABLES. 
SWEET POTATO. 


Two varieties are found in the Bay Islands, 
one bearing white or yellow, and the other 
one purplish tubers. The former has round or 
cordate leaves, which are simple, while those of 
the latter are divided into three leaflets. The 
pae tubers are those preferred locally. 

The Sweet Potato is propagated by means of 
cuttings from the stem, about a foot in length, 
which are buried half their length in the ground. 
about two feet apart. In about four months 
the tubers will have matured. After the latter 
have been dug up, the stems and roots are covered, 
and in about two months a new crop comes 
to maturity. In rich, moist soil this process 
may be repeated several times. 


SQUASH. 

The Ayote, Pumpkin or Squash (Cucurbita 
Pepo) is represented by many varieties, 
differing in size, shape and taste. The English 
speaking inhabitants of the Bay Islands do not 
cultivate this plant so extensively as do the 
Ladinos. When tender, the Pumpkin is eaten 
as a vegetable and generally served in soups. 
When matured it is generally baked and prepared 
with sugar or syrup. The native varieties do 
not reach such large size as those cultivated in 
the United States. 


TOMATO. 


The Tomato or Tomate (Lycopersicum esculen- 
tum), is generally used locally to flavour stews. It 
prospers readily without any care and may 
occasionally be found growing wild in the 
neighbourhood of houses, but the fruits do 
not reach & great size. Many varieties are 
grown, differing in size, shape, colour and flavour. 

Other vegetables, cultivated to a very limited 
extent in the Bay Islands, are the following : 
Watermelons, Muskmelons, Asparagus, Egg- 
plants (locally Plant Eggs), Potatos, Cabbage, 
Lettuce, Beet, Onion, Garlic, ete. Owing to 
the moistness of the atmosphere these products 
are, however, inferior in size and quality to 
those raised in more northerly latitudes, 
and the bulk of these foodstuffs consumed 
in the Bay Islands are imported from the United 
States. Fairly good results can be obtained by 
importing fresh seeds every year as all these 
plants soon degenerate in the tropical lowlands. 


Coconut PALM. 


_ The Coco Palm or Cocotero (Cocos nucifera) 
is a particularly useful Palm found all along the 
coasts of-tropical America, where it has probably 
been introduced by means of ocean currents. 
We have no proof of its existence in the New 
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World in pre-Columbian times, and the Indians 
of Central America have no native name for it. 
In the Bay Islands Coconuts are the chief 
source of income, the annual production exceed. 
ing ten million nuts. A dense fringe of Coco 
Palms extends round all the islands and they 
prosper even on the limestone or “ iron-bound ” 
shore, while all the cays are covered with 
them. They are also cultivated extensively 
in the interior of the islands, but they thrive 
best along the sea shore where the influence 
of the sea breeze is much greater. The Coconut 
groves are known as Cocales among the Ladinos, 
and by the names Coconut Walks or Coconut 
Gardens by the English-speaking natives. 
Plantains and Bananas are often raised between 
the Coco Palms, or the whole grove is planted 
in grass and used as a pasture. Cattle must 
however, be kept away from the young trees 
as they will bite off the tender leaves and kill them. 


During the first years of the twentieth century 
a disease appeared among the Coco Palms, 
particularly in Utilla, and to some extent in 
Ruatan, while, so far,  Bonacca Island has 
practically been spared this trouble. The bud 
of the tree begins to rot and the upper leaves 
become yellow and drop off; at this stage 
the Coconut beetle or rhinoceros beetle can be 
found in the heart of the Palm. This is a 
large, black beetle belonging to the Scara- 
baeidae. It is not known whether this insect 
causes the disease or whether it lays ite eggs 
only in the bud of such trees as are already 
diseased. In Utilla, I saw, in 1921, hundreds 
of trees killed by this trouble, which a few 
years previously were in full bearing. Rats 
will occasionally ascend the Palms and spoil 
the Nuts by boring a hole in them. 

None of the by-products of this useful plant 
are exported from the Bay Islands. No use 
is made of the wood of the old trees, which 
takes a good polish and is commercially known 
as Porcupine Wood. The husk of the nut 
is not used locally for any purpose, but from 
the Pacific Islands the fibre or coir is exported 
to Europe and to the United States and made 
into cordage, brushes, brooms, matting and ropes. 
The distillation of arrack from the sap of the 
Palm, which is practised in the East Indies, 
is also entirely unknown here. A fermented 
beverage is sometimes made by the Ladinos 
from the sap in the same manner as they obtain 
Coyol and Corozo wine. In the homes of the 
poorer negroes the shell of the nut is sometimes 
used as a drinking vessel or for storing different 
small objects. 

Formerly, Coconuts were also exported 
to England via Belize (British Honduras) 
in the shape of copra, which is the sun-dried 
kernel. In England the oil was pressed out 
and made into soap, candles, Coconut butter, 
etc. This soap has the advantage of producing 
lather in salt water, which is not the case 
with ordinary soap. Coconut milk 1s locally 
much used for boiling vegetables, Rice, etc., 
and the water of young nuts ìs a very 
agreeable, refreshing beverage. The oil ex- 
tracted from the nuts is extensively used in 
the native kitchens, where it replaces lard. 
It is also sometimes made use of = 
lighting purposes; boiling the grated kerne 
in water and skimming the oil as it appears on 
the top. It is not exported, but small quantities 
are sold on the mainland of Honduras, where } 
realises from 25 to 37} cents. per pint 
bottle. About three nuts are required 
produce a pint of oil. The Ladinos do not ae 
much for the use of Coconuts in cookery excep 
in the making of dulces or sweetmeate. 

For the gathering of the Coconuts the Pa 
Iglanders make use of a sort of pack borio 
called basquito, which is made from & sma 
Palm growing in the Cayman Islands, waen 
they obtain the material. The nuts are cole 
into heaps, and then the thick, heavy see 
is removed with the aid of a pointed, hard-woo d 
stick which is driven firmly into the groun 7 
with the point upwards. Grasping the sees 
in both hands the husk is then pierced ander 
removed, and by this method an experiencet 
person will husk over one thousand nuts i 8 
day. The nuts are then stored in s80-Ca i 
Coconut-houses until ready for aah ea 
These houses are built on hard-wood poe 
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GLADIOLI 


This is the best month for planting the large- 
flowered Gladioli. They are indispensable 
for herbaceous borders as they occupy but 
little space and may be planted near spring- 
flowering plants in order to introduce meg- 
nificent colour and form, into what would be 
otherwise bare spaces during late summer 
and autumn. Gladioli are also very effective 
when planted among shrubs, and being cheap 
and imposing will produce a finer display 
than most plants for a moderate outlay. 


Another good plant for the present time is 
Hyacinthus ¢andicans, a stately flower for 
shrubbery or border or Lavender bed. 


Our Catalogue of above and other bulbs for 
planting in spring post free 
PENNELL & SONS 
LINCOLN EST. 1780 


| 


LAXTONS - BEDFORD 


FRUIT TREES 
require 
Nourishment. 


Fruit trees obey the same 
laws of growth as all other 
vegetations, and it is 
necess that their food 
supply should be correct 
and regular. 


Road the sasia pomobits " The Mesaring 
of Orcaerds and Frais Trees,’’ “ l 
Gardens fer Beery Amatour,’ 

atis and post ce by THE CHILEAN 
NITRA TE COMMITTEE, Frier: H 


VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 
TIONS, ROSES, MELONS, 


TURF LOAM CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


for 
Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 
Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own ‘lorry. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


“The Boiler (No. 1) warms my Greenhouse 
nicely at a cost of about 2d. per day. 


The HORSE SHOE BOILER 


took my fancy, and I have not regretted 
ET » Clifford, Boston 


IRON & STEEL 


ATES 


it,” writes Mr. F. 


\ ZN 22 Spa, Yorks, 26/3/26. 
l Be aoe 
Apperatus "=| AWN SAND" 
a 
or Boilers = a 
UI aly koi To destroy Clover and Weeds in Lawns, @ 
I | oniy ® apply Lawn Sand. Use at the rateof B 
Stoel B 4 ozs. to the square yard. 1 cwt. is & 
. 7 e sufficiont for a Tennis Lawn. m 
GAROEN IRONWORK OF EVERY B PRICE 35 IN KEGS E 
DESCRIPTION. Cataloguo Freo. Used in e ee - CARR. PAID. a 
the RHS., a 14 Ibe. 7/6; 28 Ibe. 12/6; 56 Ibs. 20/- o) 
BAYLIS JONES AND Botanical = : 
, BAYLISS Ltd. and = LAWN GUANO = 
B 
WOLVERHAMPTON & LONDON ES Y prine 
LON || a 
| ONDON, E.C, 4 Gardens. @ Turt that has to stand hard wear p 
| requires a carefully balanced Fertilizer. 
OOOO - Dione m Fisons’ Lawn Guano is used by many a 
| of the leading Tennis Clube. ® 
2 DOBBIE’S P a © Hue, scm 
y e bparivse advice free = PER CWT, BO/™ pant a 
HARD a 7 Ibs. 4/-; 14 Ibs. 7/-; 28 lbs. 11/-; 

i Grow rs requirin Chrysanthemums : CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. = 56 Ibe. a i a 
Dahlias, Pansies, Violas, Hardy Her- @ | LSOUTHWARK ST. LONDON, 8.E.1- m Mistral Catalogus of Fertilisers for all B 
SE and pene Plants should ¥ a EEA Pest free from the manufacturers 
consult our Plant Catalogue, Post 9 KG 

ape sal ea r WEED. = JOSEPH FISON% a 
Mention this Paper. y a I S ICH = 
ertiliser Manufacturers to H.M, the Kine. 

> DOBBIE & CO.LTD. z se se ps uae 

É ; 8 see 

aao SSSR SE8 BESS AHA R 


> 
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WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
For digging in or as a top- . For kitchen 
Gardens or Her us Borders. 
1 cwt., 15/-; 4-cwt., 9/-; 28 1b. 5/-; £14 10/- per 
ton. All Carriage Paid. 


LOOK TO YOUR VINES! 

The Vine requires a large quantity of Potash for its 

roper growth and the development of fruit. WILLIS 

ROS. VINE MANURE contains 7% Potash, 22% 
Phosphate, and 4% Notrogen, and the results justify us 
in saying it is the best on the market. The effect on 
old vines is very marked, it puts new life into them. 
1 cwt., 25/-; 561. 14/-; 28 Ib. 8/-. All Carriage Paid 
ists, Sk SI OP a A 


LAWN MANURE. 

Having been connected with the experimental 
manuring of pastures, etc., for over 40 years, we are 
in the position to offer the above with perfect 
confidence as to results. It is especially suitable for 

r mossy lawns, improving the texture of the grass, 
and helping the lawns to keep their colour in dry seasons 
Can be used at the rate of 5 cwt. to the acre. 
1 cwt., 20/-; 10 cwt., £9 15/-; 1 ton., £19. Carriage 
Paid. Special Prices quoted for Grass Manures for 
Park Land in quantities. À 


LAWN SAND AND DAISY KILLER. 
This preparation will be found very effective for 
thickening the sward and encouraging the grasses ; also 
destroys the daisies and other we so troublesome 
on lawns. 1 cwt., 25/-; 10 cwt., £12. Carriage Paid. 
DIRECTIONS FOR Usr.—Sprinkle thinly over the surface 
of the lawns at the rate of 4 to 6 ozs. to the square yard ; 
where a mass of weeds occurs a little more may be used, 
as the grass cannot get through until the weeds are 
killed. A dry SA In autumn or spring is the best time 
to apply the LAWN SAND. 


SUSSEX TRUG BASKETS. 
18” 4/-; 20” 5/-; 23” 6/-; 26” 7/-; 28” 8/-; each. 
Carriage Paid. 
GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 
Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. marrexnen) Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


TEICHER’S 
GERMAN 
STOCK SEEDS 


are the 


Best in the Market 


to destroy weeds 
is with an effcient 
weedkiller. 


TRY—AND SEE! 


COOPERS 


Price list free of charge on application 


PAUL 'TEICHER 
Stock Specialist 
STRIEGAU — GERMANY 


Founded 1836 


AT A DILUTION OF 1 PART 
TO 100 PARTS OF WATER. 
("Highly commended” by the 
R.H.S. after practical tests.) 


Pint 1/9 Quare 3}- 4 gall, 5|- 
1 gall. H- 2 galls. 17# $ gulls. 3616 


Spring Planting 
ensures Success 


AUSTRIAN PINES 2to3 ft. ... 20/- doz. 
DOUGLAS FIR ... 3to4 ft. ... 15/- doz. 
SCOTS FIR ... 2 to 24 ft. ... 15/- doz. 


Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


Write for our leaflet "The Weed 
Problem Solved”—sent free on 
request. 

Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd., 

‘61 Clunbury House, 
BERKHAMSTED, Herts. 


cae ria 
Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees, &e., &c. 
Post free on request. 


TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, ete. 
Also OLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 


Large or small quantities supplied. Enquiries and inspection invited. 


FROGLEY’S —— HODDESDON —— HERTS. 


THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—— NURSERIES LIMITED —— 
Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cables —“ Odontoglot, Winchmore London” 


ET 
LEAF MOULD ‘i aris to clear 
. 1,000 yards to clear 
Samples and Quotations from E, J. WOODMAN & SONS 
HIGH STREET PINNER—————_MIDDLESEX 


FORBES’ (Catalogue 


Phioxes, Pentstemons,Delphiniums, Carnations, 
- Pelargoniums, Pyrethrums, Violas, Hardy 
order and Rock Plants, Seeds, etc 


FREB ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Nurserymen, Hawick, Scotland 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS 


Young plants for growing on, also fine 
plants in bud now ready for delivery. 


CLIMBING ROSES 


For spring planting for Arches, Pergo- 
las, Hedges. Nothing else excels these 
in the garden. 


Be POR O a oe 
STUART LOW & (CO. 
BUSH HILL PARK, ENFIELD 


<q GLASSHOUSES. mosom 
roma CARTER & HOWARD [on S.W. 20 


Dia . Wimbledon 237 
Photographs of Contracts executed and copies of unsolicited Telephone: Wima 900 
l rs of appreciation post free on request, ESTABLISHED 1! 


tæ 
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out in the sea in order to keep the rate away, 
and at the same time facilitate transportation 
to the vessel by means of large canoes or lighters. 
Generally, the nute are taken in local schooners 
to Key West or Tampa (Florida), or in Banana 
steamers to New Orleans, New York or Boston. 
Around 1918 and 1919, Coconuts yielded locally 
as much as $62.50 per thousand, but at the time 
of my last visit there (1921) the price had fallen 
to $10.00. This barely paid for the expenses 
involved in the gathering, husking and storing 
of the nuts, and consequently a great depression 
reigned in the Bay Islands at the time. 
CoHUNE PALM. 

The Cohune or Menaca Palm—Corozo in 
ga vee TT Cohune), is found in all the 
islands, especially in fertile areas but, gradually, 
as more land is being brought under cultivation, 
the Cohune Palm is disappearing. It is found 
from sea-level to an altitude of about 600 feet 
(180m.). Entire forests of these trees exist on 
the Atlantic coast of Central America, from Black 
River (Republic of Honduras) to Yucatan. 

The long, pinnate leaves are the most common 
thatching material for the houses of the poorer 
natives in this part of Central America; if 
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for two to four weeks, during which time 

specimens will have yielded from ten to 
fifteen, and even more, gallons of Vino de 
Corozo. The natives of the Bay Islands do 
not seem to know how to make this wine, 
but the Ladinos are very expert at it. The 
hole wherein the juice collects must be well 
covered in order to keep insects out; the 
black rhinoceros beetle particularly likes to 
feed on the bud of the tree. Edouard Conzemius, 
33, Boulevard des Batignolles, Paris. 


(To be continued.) 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA TRIDENTINA. 


THe seedlings illustrated (Fig. 91) are from 
Saxifraga Burseriana tridentina, which is a 
native of the Trentino Alps. A few years ago 
we raised a batch of seedlings from this variety 
and in no case were there two alike; either the 
foliage was distinct, or the shape, size or form 
of the flowers showed variation. The plant on 
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tion for a long time. It is a most delightful 
little plant and forms masses of neat foliage, 
which at first is woolly in appearance, but 
afterwards becomes of a pleasing green. The 
plant sends out runners, which root as they 
extend, and so assist in increasing the size of 
the original specimen to a remarkable degree. 
The hairy flower stems rise to a height of 
about six inches and bear pretty pink flowers, 
resembling those of Verbenas. This Androsace 
is not difficult in a sunny, sandy place in the 
rock garden or moraine, where it will flourish 
and give increasing pleasure as it extends. 
Propagation may be effected by taking off the 
rooted runners, which may also be pegged 
down if desired. There are several varieties, 
but as these are not generally offered for sale, 
with the exception of the fine variety Chumbyi, 
they may be dismissed with a brief mention. 
The others include A. s. yunnanensis, a very 
small form from Yunnan, and A. s. Watkinsi, 
another miniature variety. 

A. sarmentosa and its varieties range in their 
native distribution from the Himalayas into 
China. Plants may be purchased in pote and 
paoe out at any time, or, if desired, they may 

‘raised from seeds, but seed-raising should not 


FIG. 91.—SEEDLINGS OF SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA TRIDENTINA. 


properly made, such a roof will last for five 
years without repairing. A Cohune Palm 
produces annually from one to four bunches 
of fruite, each containing several hundred nuts of 
the shape of a small fowl’s egg. The fruit con- 
sists Of a very hard shell which surrounds an 
oily kernel. The oil is occasionally extracted 
and used as a substitute for Coconut oil. On 
account of the extremely hard shell it is very 
aia to split the nut. In the green state 
t.contains an agreeable, refreshing liquid 
which is somewhat ing. During the war 
the shell was exported to the United States to 
used in the manufacture of gas masks. 

ih the sap of this tree a sort of wine is 
obtained which is, however, not as highly 
this as that from the Coyol Palm. For 
b Purpose the tree is cut down and a small 
nong ole is made at the bud just below 
È crown of leaves. The sap of the tree will 
en secrete in this hollow which, within two 
avi, will be filled with a fermented, slightly 
oe ae so-called wine, which ma 
ong and very intoxicating. This 
fermented juice will be collected pr or even 
twice, a day, and each time the hollow is made 
slightly larger. This business may be carried on 


the left had flower stems three inches high, 
and the one on the right, two inches; this last 
plant also had the largest flowers. Seedlings 
of S. B. tridentina produce large flowers on both 
tall and short plants, and the foliage shows 
similar diversity. Small Orchid pans suit 
these floriferous imens for frame and cold- 
house culture, 4s free drainage is essential for 
these heavily encrusted types, and ensures 
free flowering. The size of the pan on the right 
is three inches; on the left, four inches. 

The foliage in each case is large and stiff, 
the tips of each leaf being almost spiny, while the 
rosettes are much more silvery than in S. 
Burseriana. It is frequently stated that S. B. 
tridentina is the parent of the large types of 
S. Burseriana, such as 8. B. Gloria, and our 
seedlings would seem to verify this statement. 
Mark Mills. 


ANDROSACE SARMENTOSA. 


ANDROSACES are general favourites with 
growers of rock plants, and it is much to be 
regretted that considerable numbers of the 
species are difficult to cultivate. 

One of the most accommodating is Androsace 
sarmentosa, & species which has been in cultiva- 


be attempted unless glass is available, as the 
seeds are fine, and the young plants small. 


PHYTEUMA ORBICULARE. 


PHyTgumMA orbiculare is not so choice as 
P. comosum or a few other Rampions, but it is 
easy to cultivate, will grow almost anywhere in 
the rock garden, and is suitable for the front 
of the herbaceous border. It is not a rare plant, 
but vastly more attractive and interesti 
than many subjects commonly grown, while the 
success and ease with which it may be cultivated 
18 a great asset. 

This Phyteuma may be raised from seeds, and 
large plants may be divided with safety in 
autumn or spring. It is said to be a lime-lover 
but, in my experience, does not like this material 
in the soil, and will grow well in light, sandy 
loam. Its height, according to some, is six 


` inches, but others record it as a foot high ; 


with me it has been always about a foot i 

height. The plant forms a low tuft of foliage, 
and from this arise bare stems carrying balls of 
blue flowers of a deep tone. I suggest this plant 
as suitable for the border or average rock 
garden. S. Arnot. 3 sk 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Year in My Flower Garden.* 


THERE be, it has been said, books of three 
sorts—books to be purchased, books to be read, 
and books to be read and kept. That being so, 
the present reviewer, with a long and varied 
experience of gardening and its literature, 
confesses to an inability to classify A Year 
in My Flower Garden. 

It is an ambitious octavo volume of over two 
hundred pages, and its author’s aim has been to 
“ give cultural hints, month by 1month, or period 
by period, as the case may be, so that the 
amateur gardener will have no difficulty in 
caring for his plants throughout the whole year, 
and carrying them on to adorn the garden once 
again when the days begin to lengthen and the 
bursting bud assures us that spring is coming.” 
A worthy aim, in truth, but its successful end 
demands experience, and a practical knowledge 
of the many pane and their requirements. 

Early in the book the discerning reader, 
and all realiy keen amateur gardeners are dis- 
cerning, will experience doubt as to the qualifi- 
cations and ability of the mentor, and such 
information as that “ Arbutus unedo, Choisya 
ternata, Erica, Kalmia latifolia, Olearia Haastii, 
Pernettva mucronata and Yucca” are non- 
flowering evergreens, will bid him pause, and 
undoubtedly disagree. Nor will the know- 
ledgeable amateur agree that “ Soot, crushed 
bones, native guano, wood-ashes and poultry 
manure’ are classed as chemical manures. 

If, as is perhaps unlikely, the amateur delves 
further, he will be entertained to find Virginia 
creeper and Ivy included with subjects requiring 
‘special’ culture. If, again, he has already 

own Violets in frames, he certainly will not 
follow the advice given among the operations 
for the first half of December, to water the plants 
liberally, ‘‘even in cold weather.”  — 

Such instances as the above, indicating a 
deplorable lack of even an elementary acquain- 
tance of gardening, might be multiplied. Such 
drawings as those on pages 9, 105, 159 and 169 
likewise betray the author. l 

The printers and publishers have done their 

art of the book well, but the author was not 

appy in his choice of illustrations. From the 
title of the book one would, not unreasonably, 
expect to see pictures of the garden as worked 
or controlled by the author. But it 18 not so. 
The illustrations are of sundry and various 
types of garden, but few, if any, are calculated 
to inspire the reader to copy or adapt for his 
own enjoyment. Generally, their captions 
are their better part, though not always, and 
at times they are not precisely descriptive of 
the illustration. Facing page 112 there 18 
a travesty of a hardy flower border, with a raw, 
rustic-work erection in the middle distance, 
entitled, ‘‘ The kitchen garden may be rendered 
beautiful if the borders be planted with flowers.’ 
I am at one with the sentiment, but abhor the 
representation. A small clump of Lilium 
candidum flowering at the foot of each widely - 
spaced pergola pillar, in another illustration, 
scarcely suggests “growing in profusion. 


A.C. B. 


' Gardens for Town and Suburb.t} 


As its title indicates, this is a book intended 
for the delectation of the town dweller, and deals 
with the quite small garden. 

While Miss Solly informs the reader, in her 
preface, that “ It is not a handy guide to horti- 
culture guaranteed to lead the novice by the 
hand without slip or falter, through every rite 
of the garden calendar,” she has interspersed 
her pleasantly discursive book with useful hints 
and suggestions. 

The reading matter treats mostly with garden 
design and making. There are many excellently 
reproduced half-tone illustrations of existing 


gardens, but they are mostly architects’ gardens, . 


and, as such, are composed of expensive materials 
and the living, growing plants play a very 

© A Yearin My Flower Garden, by E. T. Brown. 
Published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, London. 7/6 net. 


Gardens for Town and Suburb, by V. N. Solly. Pub- 
shed by s Ernest Benn, Ltd., London. 15/- net. 
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minor part in the schemes. The frontispiece is 
a coloured view of the sunken garden at Kenning- 
ton Palace, and this is not so happy—the 
ns of the formal hedge, grass and plant 
oliage are overcast with a sickly yellow. 

Considerable care has evidently been ex- 
pended on the lists of trees, shrubs and 
plants recommended, which well show what a 
great and pleasant variety may be grown 
within the confines of most suburban areas, 
and even in the towns themselves. 

We should scarcely have chosen the dead 
black linen covers with yellow paper labels 
for the book, but we have nothing but praise 
for the quality of the paper and type. 


LEGAL NUISANCES. 


THE Law of Nuisance is not a subject which 
on first consideration would appear to be of 
vital importance to the gardener. He does 
not ‘“ make great noises to the annoyance of 
his neighbours,” nor does he generally allow 
his chimney to emit poisonous and noxious 
fumes to the danger of the health of the district, 
nevertheless the subject of nuisances is of vital 


.importance to all gardeners, for a man may 


create a nuisance by his manure heap, for which 
the law will give his neighbours certain remedies, 
or his trees may constitute a certain form of 
nuisance for which legal redress is obtainable, 
while on the other hand, he himself may be 


able to obtain legal aid to prevent a neighbouring 
- factory from damaging his crops with fumes 


from their chimney. 


NUISANCES GENERALLY. 


Private nuisances, for the redress of which 
a civil action can be taken, and as distinguished 
from those nuisances which effect the general 
public, and for the redress of which proceedings 
are usually taken in the Police Court, are divided 
into two classes (i) the wrongful disturbance 
of rights connected with land, and (ii) the act 
of wrongfully causing or permitting the escape 
of deleterious things on to another person’s 
property (e.g, fumes, smells, smoke). The 
mere fact, however, that such things are allowed 
to escape does not of itself give rise to an action ; 
in order that a right of action may lie the nuis- 
ance must be such that the ordinary man could 
not be expected to tolerate it, or else the com- 
plaining party must show that it has caused 
some loss to him, for no man is bound to prevent 
the escape from his land of things which do 
no harm. 

Thus no action will lie against a man who 
allows the branches of his trees to overhang 
his neighbour’s premises, or their roots to 
grow under his neighbour's soil unless they are 
the cause of actual damage—he should, of course, 
protect himself by cutting back the wood 


which projects over the boundary, and he may 
do this whether they are doing any damage or , 


not.- The damage may, of- course, either be 
physical injury to a man’s premises, when it 
can be gauged in pounds, shillings and pence, 
or it may be some interference with the beneficial 
use of the property, as where it interferes 
with the comfort of the persons who occupy it. 

Having dealt with the subject of nuisances 
in general, it is interesting to note some of the 
various forms of nuisance for which the Law 
Courts have from time to time given redress 


MANURE HEAPS. 


In this instance we have a case in point: 
The plaintiff in the case occupied a house adjoin- 
ing a market garden, and suffered physical 
inconvenience from the smell and from flies 
bred in a large heap of manure. The district 
was one where market gardening was carried 
on, although the particular manure heap was 
larger than might have been expected in the 
locality. The Court held that the manure heap 
amounted to a nuisance at law, since it was 
a serious inconvenience and interference with 
the comfort of the occupiers of the house adjoin- 
ing the market garden, according to the notions 
prevalent among reasonable English men and 
women. 

From this it will be seen that the locality 
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bears some weight in deciding whether a legal 
nuisance exists or not, for a man who goes and 
lives in a district where gardening and agriculture 
are carried on, cannot complain of the ordinary 
use of manure or the land ; in addition the degree 
of the nuisance must also be considered, for if 
it is only such that ordinary men living in that 
locality are content to bear with, a fastidious 
person cannot contend that it materially 
interferes with the ordinary comfort of human 
existence. 
TREES. 


I have stated that where a tree growing on 
one man’s property overhangs on to that of 
another, an action for nuisance can only be 
maintained if some damage is being done. 
The branch in question mev be continually 
breaking a glasshouse roof, or causing some other 
damage to the occupier, if this is so then he 
can bring an action against the owner for the 
damage done. He is, however, in addition, 
entitled to cut off any branches which overhang 
his property, and as regards this latter remedy 
he can do this whether they are damaging his 
premises or not, so long as he only cuts off 
those which are actually over his land and does 
no more damage to the tree than is necessary to 
carry out his purpose. It should also be remem- 
bered that the wood belongs to the owner of 
the tree and not to the person who has cut it. 


SMOKE AND FUMES. 


In the case of smoke and fumes the action 
will usually be brought by—and not against— 
the gardener, against a factory owner for damage 
done by the fumes to his fruit trees and crops: 
in such a case if the reasonable enjoyment 
of the property is substantially affected by 
the fumes, the owner or occupier is entitled to 
an injunction to have it stopped. In a case 
on this subject, the occupier of property adjoin- 
ing a Corporation’s gas works brought an action 
claiming an injunction restraining the Corpora- 
tion from carrying on their works so as to cause 
& nuisance to his property. It was alleged 
that fumes and smoke from the works were 
carried by the wind for a distance of one hundred 
to two hundred yards over the plaintiffs 
property and had injuriously affected his trees 
adjoining the gas works to such an extent that 
the tops were dying, while in some cases the 
trees were dead. The Court held that the 
occupier of the land was entitled to the in junction 
asked for, since the fumes were discharged 
in such a way as to be a nuisance causing Injury 
to the plaintiff's property. 

There are, of course, other forms of nuisance 
affecting the gardener—the obstruction of 
light is one which I have already dealt with in 
a former issue of The Gardeners’ Chronicle— 
but to most of these it is possible to apply the 
general rule: that if some deleterious thing 
is allowed to escape from one man’s premises 
on to another's, having an injurious effect 
on the comfort or enjoyment of those prem 
for ordinary purposes as judged by the pene 
of ordinary people, then a nuisance for which 
legal redress can be obtained has been com- 
mitted. Harold Sharman. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


TREE ONIONS. 


Tus type of Onion (Allium Cepa proliferum) 
is not frequently met with in English gardens. 
Recently, while in Compton, West Sussex. 
I met a man who found a clump of these plants 
in a corner of his kitchen garden, adjoining 
premises which he took over some two years 
ago. He did not know what they were, an i 
took them for some weed. He therefore started 
digging them up to get rid of them, and threw 
the majority away, but they still kept appeariné 
much as Jerusalem Artichokes do in lan 
where they have grown. I was at first rather 
sceptical as to the possibility of these pian 
being really Tree Onions, but so exactly di 
his description of their habits of growth agre 
with those of Allium Cepa proliferum that 
asked him to see if, perchance, there were any 
bulbs left. He kindly did so, and much to 
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my joy, succeeded in finding a few young plants. 
When I saw them, shortly after Christmas, 
they appeared to be much like sturdy specimens 
of autumn-sown Tripoli Onions. By next 
summer they should, if left alone and properly 
cultivated, have attained to their normal 
height of from two feet to three feet, with good, 
stout stems bearing bulbs which, when fully 
grown, are valuable for pickling purposes. 
The stems should be supported by stakes, 
and the stem bulbes, when ripe, stored and kept 
in a dry place until they are required for use. 

It was in a small cottage garden that I 
discovered these plants, but it is in just such 
places that interesting discoveries are often made. 
I tried to impress upon the owner the importance 
of sacrificing this small corner of his garden in 
order to preserve any remaining bulbs still in 
the ground. 

I should esteem it a favour if any other readers 
who happen to be acquainted with A. C. pro- 
liferum, or who may have seen it growing in 
English gardens, would kindly give some 
further information as to the real utility of 
this vegetable for culinary purposes, and 
whether they recommend its culture in English 
gardens; also what they consider a fair average 
number of edible stem Onions per plant. I am 
aware that mature root bulbs should be planted 
one inch deep, in rows twelve inches apart each 
way, about the end of March. I know also 
that root bulbs are obtained from bulbs borne 
on the tops of the stems, by planting the latter 
much about the same season, one inch deep 
and four inches apart, in rows made eight 
inches asunder, to grow and develop beneath 
the ground into strong bulbs, to be used as parent 
root-bulbs the following year. I have not yet 
succeeded in finding any seedsman or nursery- 
man who stocks and sells Tree Onion bulbs. 
Captain E. A. Saunders, Havant, Hampshire. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


CaRSHALTON Urban District Council has made 
application to borrow £2,140 for laying out the 
Stanley Park Pleasure Ground. 


Cargnirr Town Council proposes to lay out 
land on the north side of Maindy Pool, Gabalfa, 
as a recreation ground. 


FOLKESTONE Town Council is negotiating for 
the acquisition of Jand for a recreation ground 
at Morehall. 


Tae Urban District Council of Orrell has 
received sanction to borrow £900 for the purchase 
and eneng of land at Bell Lane for a recreation 
ground. 


SALFORD Town Council has made application 
for sanction to borrow £3,000 for laying-out 
the Ordaall recreation ground as a children’s 
playground. 


Warmer Urban District Council has received 
a gift of £1,000 towards the purchase of the site 
owned by the Transvaal and Rhodesian Estates, 
Ltd., required for a recreation ground. The 
purchase price will be £2,000. 


SournznD Borough Council propose to insti- 
tute a separate department for the public parks 
and open spaces of the borough. A special 
Committee which has been appointed for 
the reorganisation of the Borough Surveyor’s 
Department, recommends that “a Park Super- 
intendent be appointed who will be required 
to take charge of, maintain and control the 
Corporation's parks and open spaces, and to 
report direct to the Entertainments and Parks 
Committee upon matters under his control.” 
The special committee has also recommended 
that Mr. Arthur Keeling, the present head 
gardener, be appointed to the position. 


ADDRESSING a meeting in the Scottish Liberal 
Club, Edinburgh, on Monday, February 7, Mr. 
John J, Jeffrey, Superintendent of Parks and 
Gardens, said the net expenditure in the depart- 
ment last year was £40,000, and that the main- 
tenance of sports facilities was now on an 
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economic basis. The Corporation maintained five 
golf courses, thirty-two public, bowling greens, 
seventy-four tennis courte and ninety-two 
Association football pitches. With regard to 
Princess Street Gardens, the Parks Department 
tried to maintain a standard of efficiency 
worthy of the dignity and beauty of the street. 
To achieve this they endeavoured to keep in 
touch with the changing fashions of gardening. 
Most of their plant-raising was done at Inver- 
leith Park, where the glasshouses were taxed 
to their utmost capacity at all seasons of the 
year. 


AT a public enquiry recently held by the 
Ministry of Health at Lewisham Town Hall, 
on the subject of the local town planning scheme 
of the London County Council, proposals were 
made for the substantial enlargement of the 
public open spaces in the boroughs of Lewisham, 
Greenwich and Woolwich, and for the retention 
as open spaces of certain privately owned 
sports grounds. Between thirty and forty 
acres of ground between the Downham Estate 
and Bromley were to be laid out as playing 
fields for the L.C.C. scholars and for recreation 
grounds and garden plots for the Downham 
tenants. 


FOREION CORRESPONDENCE. 


-LEUCADENDRON ARGENTEUM. 


I KNow of only a few sub-tropical trees or 
shrubs that are as capricious and difficult 
to grow as Leucadendron argenteum, the 
Silver Tree or Witteboom of the Cape. Since 
its discovery it has always been admired for 
its large, lanceolate, pointed leaves, covered 
on both sides with shiny, silvery-white, adpressed 
hairs, that glisten in the light and render the 
tree or shrub visible at a great distance. It 
grows on the slopes of the Lionshead and other 
places in the near vicinity of Cape Town and 
somewhat to the east. As a garden plant 
it has been known for a long time, as seeds have 
been introduced frequently and may be obtained 
from seedsmen at any time. They are rather 
large, about the size of a Pea seed, and germinate 
freely. 

There is no difficulty whatsoever in germinat- 
ing them, and they soon pea, een seedlings. 
If these are never allowed to become too dry 
or too wet, they will continue to grow, and if 
the soil suits them they will remain strong and 
healthy. 

Leucadendron argenteum is calcifugal; it 
likes a light sandy and peaty soil, like most 
of the Proteaceae and the Heaths. 

It should be a fine plant for southern gardens 
in the open, and it should succeed in South- 
western Ireland and similar favoured places 
of the United Kingdom. It is sometimes seen 
on the Mediterranean shores, but on account 
of the calcareous soil and the difficulty in 
watering, it is a rare plant, and will always 
remain 80. 

The trees soon assume a conical shape and 
send out their branches in whorls, much in the 
way as young Fir trees. We once had in Italy 
a beautiful specimen, about five metres high. 
It was planted before my time in a large hole 
filled with ‘‘ Terra di brugo,” which is, however, 
not quite the same as our peat. It comes from 
the Italian lakes, and is used all over Italy 
for such-like plants, and answers the purpose. 
Generally it does not contain & grain of sand, 
and this material has to be added. Our plant 
grew exceedingly well at the foot of a large 
slope, and was shaded in the afternoon by 
large Cypress trees. I watched the soil care- 
fully to see that it did not become very dry. 
This tree, like all Proteaceous plants, usually 
dies if it is given stimulants, and our tree was 
killed by an under-gardener, who gave it 
a large amount of liquid manure. I told him 
that the tree would be dead within twenty-four 
hours which he would not believe, but despite 
a liberal dose of clean water, the Leucadendron 
immediately began to fade, and rapidly died 
away as if killed by poison. 

Since then every effort to replace the tree 
has been unsuccessful. We grew seedlings 
in quantities in small pots, and planted them 
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in various places with all sorts of precautions, 
and also sowed seeds*directly in the soil, as 
seedlings dislike being transplanted, but 
we never were successful in getting another 
good specimen to replace the one we lost. 
Alwin Berger, Stuttgart, Germany. 
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Coreopsis auriculata var. superba.—-As a 
border subject, this Coreopsis is a plant of more 
than usual merit. From neat bushes flowers 
of a rich golden-yellow are freely produced, 
with a crimson blotch at the base of each petal, 
thus forming a central coloured disc. It appears 
to be a true perennial and attains a height of 
two-and-a-half to three feet. For cut flower 
and decorative work it is excellent, and should 
also be suitable for marketing purposes. Propa- 
gation is best effected by division in March, 
or from cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a 
shady place during the summer months. 


S. R. D 


Biack Currant Bud Mite.—Dealing with the 
Black Currant Bud Mite is not quite such a 
simple matter as the Gard. Chron. leader (p. 107) 
would seem to indicate. You may remember 
I was the first to publish and recommend the 
lime-sulphur treatment, which gave us first-rate 
results. That was some twenty years ago. 
Then came two or three seasons successively 
when, for weeks after the time for spraying 
arrived, it either rained like the deluge, or blew 
a howling gale, and spraying was absolutely 
impossible. Even with a power outfit, spraying 
takes time, and the problem is what to do 
when the weather is against one. Chas. E. 
Pearson, Lowdham. 


Deep Trenching.—I fully agree with Mr. W. 
Parker in his remarks on p. 151. Twocasesin my 
experience go far to show how disastrous deep 
trenching can be without attention to manuring. 
In 1912, at Hindhead, I trenched some old Aspara- 
gus beds three feet deep for a crop of Sweet Peas. 
As the beds were some ten years old and had 
been well looked after, I considered no manure 
was required. The work was completed before 
Christmas, and in February a light dressing of 
basic slag and kainit was forked into the soil. 
The Sweet Peas were autumn-sown and fairly 
strong at the time of planting. They were never 
quite happy ; a little streak made its appearance 
in early May, and the crop was a comparative 
failure. The following year I decided to break 
up a piece of virgin common land, the soil here 
being white sand under the natural heather peat, 
with an incongenial subsoil of hard, brown sand. 
The ground was trenched four feet deep, and as 
the work of digging proceeded, each layer of 
soil had a fair amount of well-rotted manure 
forked into it, and received an occasional dressing 
‘of bone-meal. When finished, the ground 
received a liberal dressing of basic slag and kainit 
in March, and a further dressing of bone-meal, 
soot and lime was forked into it. The growth 
of Sweet Peas on this land was marvellous. 
I exhibited twice that season and secured first 
prize each time. Deep trenching combined 
with systematic feeding gives excellent resulta, 
but to merely trench the ground and to bring 
the subsoil to the surface can be very disastrous, 
as a later experience I had in the same district 
showed. During the winter of 1919-20, I was 
supervising the making of a new kitchen garden 
at Hindhead, in a low-lying position facing south. 
The soil to a considerable depth, was a sandy 
loam on clay. Manure was difficult to obtain, 
and for economical reasons it was decided to 
proceed with the work without using manure. 
The plot was divided into four parts, two being 


trenched that season two feet six inches deep. 


One breadth was planted with Sir John Llewelyn, 
Golden Wonder, Kerr’s Pink, King Edward 
and Arran Chief Potatos. The variety Sir 
John Llewelyn, in spite of being cut down by 
frost in May, produced a moderate crop; Bo 
also did Kerr's Pink ; the other varieties hardly 
returned the seed, and were absolute failures. 
‘The second plot was used for Brassicas, Beets, 
Carrots, Parsnips and Onions, which were 
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complete failures. I do not think that fifteen 
per cent of the seeds of these crops germinated, 
- and a further sowing in April, after dressing the 
ground with soot and lime, proved almost as 
disastrous. Peas, although they germinated 
badly, produced a fair crop, as also did Runner 
Beans. Sprouts, Savoys and a few Cauliflowers 
were very good, some wonderful Cauliflowers 
being produced in the following September. 
Trenching before sowing small seeds, such as 
Carrots, Onions and Parsnips, proved disastrous, 
for the crops were complete failures. Potatos, 
except the stronger varieties, were also a 
failure. Had plenty of manure been incor- 
porated with the surface soil to encourage 
growth in the early stages, very different 
results would have been obtained. In my 
opinion, deep trenching and exposing the 
subsoil must be done with caution. T. 
Whitham, St. Edmunds College, Old Hall, Ware. 


——tTrenching is certainly beneficial to the 
soil and also to the subsequent crops, but it is 
not always advisable to bring the second spit 
to the top owing to it being far from suitable 
for planting. The greatest asset to the gardener 
in the process of trenching is a supply of manure, 
garden rubbish and leaves. In bastard trenching 
the general practice is to place a liberal amount 
of manure in the bottom of the trench after it 
has been forked up, instead of incorporating 
it with the bottom spit. The result is that the 

‘bottom spit is not improved in texture as it 
might have been. I saw recently land that 
been trenched in which the trench had been 
filled level with leaves, etc., and stamped down ; 
the result is the trenched ground is over high, 


and next year no doubt, the leaves, etc., will - 


be dug up in very much the same condition 
as when they were put in. This, I consider, 
will not help the subsoil to become more friable 
and will tend, I think, towards acidity. Light 
dressings of manure, well incorporated with 
both the forked up bottom and the next spit 
in bastard trenching, would greatly help to 
improve moderate to heavy soils. In the case 
of chalky subsoils, a certain amount of chalk 
could, with advantage, be brought to the top 
and forked in during spring. Soils overlying 
chalk are very often benefited by -such a 
dressing. I consider that bastard trenchin 
is by far superior to trenching in nearly a 
cases which come before the average gardener. 
Lewis Cave, Copford Hall Gardens, Colchester. 


Primroses and Pollenation.—I was much 
interested in the leading article in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of February 26, as it deals with a sub- 
ject in which I have long been interested, but 
never in a position to make sufficiently exten- 
sive observations. Incidentally, I must point out 
that the writer is not accurate in classing 
Bombylius discolor as a bee! It, and its con- 

eners, major, medius, and minor, are two-winged 

ies belonging to the Diptera, whereas bees of 
all kinds are four-winged and belong to the 
Hymenoptera. The commonest species is major, 
which I have often seen visiting Primroses 
and other flowers. These flies are parasitic, 
as larvae in the nests of the solitary bees of the 
genera Andrena Colletes, etc. C. Nicholson, 
Hale End, 


Winter - flowering Myosotis. — A pleasing 
contrast to the pink and red shades of Primulas 
and Cyclamen may be made with plants of 
Sutton’s Pot Myosotis. A group of forty plants 
in the conservatory have been much admired 
during the past two months. The culture of 
this Forget-me-not js very simple. The seeds 
are sown in a pan early in June and placed in a 
cold frame, the seedlings being subsequently 
pricked out into boxes. When large enough, 
these are transferred to three-and-a-quarter-inch 
pots, and later into six-inch pots. During the 
first week of October we place the plants ona 
shelf, near the roof-glass, in a greenhouse with a 
temperature of about 50°. They commence to 
bloom in the middle of December, when blue 
flowers are very scarce. A compost of fibrous 
loam, with a little leaf-mould and sand suits 
them, but overcrowding must be avoided as a 
precaution against mildew. William Clarke, 
Copley Gardens, Thornton Hough, Birkenhead. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Marca 8 anD 9.—The first two-day show of 
the year at Vincent Square was fully worthy 
of the occasion. From now until the late 
autumn the demands of the space do not permit 
the exhibition of paintings and garden sundries, 
and the R.H.S. Hall was filled with a great 
variety of plants and flowers. Orchids were 
extensively shown, and these were of con- 
siderable beauty and merit. The Orchid Com- 
mittee recommended two First Class Certificates 
and four Awards of Merit to novelties. Spring 
flowers, particularly Hyacinths, forced shrubs 
of many kinds, and alpines were the chief 
flora] features. The Floral Committee recom- 
mended two Awards of Merit to novelties. 
The Tulip and Narcissus Committee did not 
recommend any award to novelties, but there 
were several good collections of Narcissi. There 
was no exhibit of importance before the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee. 


- Orchid Committee. 

Present: Mr. C. J. Lucas (in the chair), 
Mr. Gurney Wilson, (Hon. Secretary), Mr. R. 
Brooman White, Mr. Fred J. Hanbury, Mr. 
Sidney Flory, Mr. A. Dye, Mr. H. G. Alexander, 
Mr. Fred K. Sander, Mr. Charles H. Curtis, 
Mr. J. E. Shill, Mr. J. Cypher, Mr. W. H. 
Hatcher, Mr. J. C. Cowan, Mr Henry H. Smith, 
Mr. A. McBean, Mr. T. Armstrong, Hon. H. D. 
McLaren, Mr. E. R. Ashton, Mr. J. Wilson 
Potter and Mr. Stuart H. Low. 


First CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Cymbidium Flamingo Memoria Sir Geo. 
Holford (Alexanderi x Merlin).—A magnificent 
Cymbidium ; the very large, exquisitely-formed 
flowers are of fine substance. The sepals 
are deep blush colour and the petals white, 
sometimes tinted blush. The lip is white, 
tinted blush, with a heavy, deep brown 
mark at the apex, this deep colour running 
back in broken lines towards the raised yellow 
a Shown by Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, 

TD. 

Odontioda Frederick J. Hanbury (parentage 
unknown).—No plant attracted so much general 
attention as this. It was a finely-grown speci- 
men aog one spike nearly four feet long, 
branched and bearing sixty-one brilliant flowers 
of good shape and size. The colour is rich 
reddish-scarlet, with tiny, buff teeth on the edges 
of the petals; lip dull yellow, but with this 
ground colour almost covered with deep red 
scarlet. Shown by Messrs. J. and A. McBEAN. 


SILVER LINDLEY MEDAL. 


The Orchid Committee recommended the 
award of a Silver Lindley Medal to Messrs. J. 
AND A. McBean for Odontioda Frederick J. 
Hanbury, and to Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, 
LTD., for Cymbidium Flamingo Memoria Sir 


George Holford (see above). 


AWARDS oF MERIT. 


Cymbidium Rosanna (Kittiwake x Alexanderi). 
—A choice hybrid with lovely pink sepals and 
petals, and lip with deeper rose and rose-pink 
colour with red marks on the apex. Shown by 
Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, LTD. 


Odontioda Pittiae var. Empress (Oda. Juliet 
x Odm. St. James).—In size, form and substance 
this is one of the finest Odontiodas yet seen. 
The colour is rose with heavy markings of deep, 
rich red-brown, while the base of the lip is 
light D Shown by Messrs. CHARLESWORTH 
AND Co. 


Miltonia Beau Brummel var. superbissima 
(Venus x Bleuana var. Reine Elizabeth).— 
Although only represented by a small specimen, 
this is a brilliant Orchid of rich crimson colouring, 
all the segments being shaded at the margins 
with deep rose red. The mask is orange-yellow, 


edged with rose. Shown by Messrs. CHARLES- 
WORTH AND Co. 


Cattleya Thora, Brockhurst var. (Empress 
Frederick x Mrs, Pitt)—A handsome flower of 
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Boe, fete es 


large si d good form. The deep rose-purple 

se hee petals set off the wide, frilled bp, 

which is soft orange-yellow, surrounded by 
urplish-rose. Shown by FRED. J. HANBURY, 
sq» Brockhurst, East rinstead. 


GROUPS. 


A marvellously fine exhibit of Cymbidiums 
arranged by Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, Lrp., 
was the most striking feature of the meeting. 
The display was made on a long run of eight-foot 
tabling, and all the plants were most effectively 
arranged and finely shown. Some of the speci. 
mens were of large size; one of C. Pauvwelsi 
carried six grand spikes. The colour range 
arrested the attention of all Orchid lovers, who 
were specially interested in the specimens of C. 
Parishii, C. eburneum, C. insigne and C. eburneo. 
Lowianum—the parents of the splendid variety 
now available, and for which Westonbirt 
is largely responsible. A few outstanding 
sorts were C. Goosander, C. Alexanderi var. 
Magnolia, C. A. Alabaster, C. Lettie, C. Rosanna 
of fine substance and warm pink colouring; 
C. Martin, C. Ringdove, C. Flamingo, C. Butterfly, 
C. Pepit grandiflora and C. Curlew, yellowish- 
green, but the outstanding plant was C. Flamingo 
var. Memoria Sir George Holford, with finely. 
formed substantial and lovely pink-tinted 
flowers of great beauty—a worthy plant to 
commemorate the late master of Westonbirt. 

A glorious group of Orchids from Messrs. J. 
AND A. McBEAN had a large specimen of Cym- 
bidium Ceres var. Profusion as a centrepiece : 
this plant carried a dozen spikes, each upwards 
of a yard long. Other choice Cymbidiums 
were used to form a graceful background, 
together with finely-grown Odontoglossums 
and Odontiodas, the former including 0. 
harvengtense, O. eximium, O. Conqueror, 0. 
Martius and O. triumphans. Among the Odon. 
tiodas the outstanding specimen was O. Frederick 
J. Hanbury, with a branched spike of over sixty 
large and brilliant flowers—probably the finest 
Odontioda spike ever seen. Miltonia St. Andre, 
Laelio-Cattleya Eunice alba, L.-C. Schréderiana. 
the bright L.-C. Arcturus, Epiphronitis Veitchii, 
Phalaenopsis Rimestadiana, Oncidium McBean- 
ianum and Cypripedium Mrs. W. Pickup were 
a few other subjects of great beauty and interest. 

Messrs. CowAN’s group contained a fine 
selection of Cymbidiums, of which C. Ceres, 
C. Pauwelsii var. Enchantress, and C. Alexanderi 
were expecially good. Cattleya Suzanne 
Hye de Crom and C. Enid var. La Perle occupied 
prominent positions in the group, while Den- 
drobiums, Cypripediums, the old Ada aurantiaca 
and Miltonia Bleuana were included in this 
bright exhibit. 

Messrs. SANDERS’ large group of Cymbidiums 
attracted a great deal of attention, especially 
C. Pauwelsii, C. Erica, C. Yellow Hammer, 
C. Ceres var. The Torch, and C. Alexander 
roseum. With these were associated Miltonia 
Bleuana Gold Crest, M. St. Andre, very fine ; 
Brasso-Cattleya Primrose Queen, and several 
fine plants of the broad-leaved Oncidium 
Cavendishianum. 

Coloured Odontoglossums were shown splen- 
didly by Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND CO0., 
and among these were such showy subjects 
as O. Promerens, O. Creone, O. M , O. 
Omega, O. Harold and O. Henry VIII, the 
last a very fine form. O. crispum xanthotes 
was also well shown, together with Cymbidiums, 
Odontiodas, Dendrobiums and Vuylstekears 
Sylvia. Messrs. SUTTON Bros. showed Odonto- 


-glossums, Laelio-Cattleyas,Calanthe Wm. Murray 


and numerous Cypripediums, these last including 

C. The Great Mogul, with wide, rose, green 

and brown dorsal sepal. “hited 
Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND Brown contribu 


: , Ha 
& great variety of Orchids. Odontogloss 
Edwardsii figuring in the background 5- ele 


were several capital Odontiodas, “th 
drobiums, Cattleya Octave Doin, ahaha ee 
es bicolor, Coelogyne sparsa uT 
etalum picturatum. 

j Cypripedium Helen was well shown by Pai 
Harry Dixon, who also had Cymbidiums ee 
Dendrobiums. In Messrs, STUART Low Den- 
Co.’s exhibit the leading subjects ye rictoriB 
drobium Thwaitesise, Veitch’s var., ee 'Zyg x 
Reginae, Brasso-Cattleya Hans Hunter, 
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petalum Mackayi, Laelio-Cattleya Schréderae 
and Phalaenopsis Schilleriana. 

Good examples of Dendrobium Findlayanum 
and D. Wardianum were shown by W. R. 
Wrtson Warp, Esq.}j(gr. Mr. H. Meryfield), 
Timsbury Manor, Romsey. Messrs. FLOBY 
anD Brack showed Laelio-Cattleya Montrose 
and L.-C. Colleen, two new crosses. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Section A.—Mr. Henry B. May (in 
the chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. A. Turner, 
Lady Beatrix Stanley, Mra. Ethel M. Wightman, 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, Mr. 
Donald Allan, Mr. R. Findlay, Mr. W. H. Page, 
Mr. E. R. Janes, Mr. Hugh Dickson, Mr. A. E. 
Vasey, Mr. James B. Riding, Mr. W. B. Gingell, 
Mr. George Churcher, Mr. Courtney Page, 
Mr. D. B. Crane, Mrs. Helen Lindsay Smith, 
Mr. Charles E. Pearson and Mr. William Howe. 


Section B.—Mr. Gerald B. Loder (in the chair), 
Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. G. Reuthe, Mr. Amos Perry, 
Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Mr. Reginald Cory, Mr. 
E. A. Bowles, Mr. L. R. Russell, Mr. A. Bedford, 
Mr. E. H. Wilding, Mr. A. Williams, Mr. F. G. 
Preston, Mr. G. Yeld, Mr. T. Hay, Mr. Mark 
Fenwick, Mr. Charles T. Musgrave, the Hon. 
Henry D. McLaren, Mr. R. D. Trotter, Mr. 
C. J. Lucas, and Sir William Lawrence, Bart. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Crocus Imperati var. alba.—This is a particu- 
larly good variety of the well-known purple- 
feathered Italian Crocus. The large white 
flowers have definite yellow markings at the 
base of each segment, and the filaments are 
of rich yellow and orange. Shown by Mrs. 
W. R. Dykes, Bobbingcourt, Sutton Green, 
Surrey. 


Helleborus orientalis Prince Rupert..—Many 
of the varieties of the long-stemmed Oriental 
species have a nodding habit, and fail to disclose 
their beauties fully, but this new variety 
carries its large, twin-flowers well and their great 
attractions are at once apparent. The round, 
substantial flowers are of creamy-white colour 
freely spotted with soft carmine. It is a valuable 


novelty for the hardy flower border. Shown by 
Messrs. BARR AND Sons. 
Rhododendron cilpense. — This attractive 


hybrid evergreen Rhododendron was raised by 
crossing R. ciliatum with R. moupinense. 
It appears to form a neat bush well furnished 
with two- or three-flowered trusses of very 
attractive flowers. The latter are rounded, 
about two-and-a-half inches across, and open 
widely. They are of good substance and 
sparkling white, lightly flushed with pink on the 
upper segments. There are small, rose-coloured 
Spots on the two upper segments. The flower 
buds are stained a deep rich pink. The shining 
green leaves are about four inches long and 
almost elliptical in shape. Shown by Lapy 
ABERCONWAY and the Hon. Henry D. MCLAREN, 
Bodnant, North Wales. 


OTHER NOVELTIES. 


The tal, rather straggling Rhododendron, 
Mackenzianum, shown by LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Esq., Exbury, Southampton, bore flowers of 
uncommon type and beauty. These are 
Produced in rosettes of five or six, and usually 
a single bloom, though on occasion two, rises 
from a sheath of bracts quite enclosing the rosy- 
purple stalks. The milk-white flowers are about 
three inches across, flushed with rosy -purple 
on the outsides and have an aromatic fragrance. 
P pots of the dainty little Narcissus cana- 
Iculatus, from bulbs collected near Mentone, 
were shown by Messrs. BARR AND Sons. These 
were @ great attraction and may be likened 
to miniature Tazetta varieties. On the table 
for exhibits of novelties from small exhibitors, 
Sir WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bt., Burford, Dorking, 
showed plants of Eucharis x Lawrencei bearing 
pendulous, globular, white flowers; E. x bur- 
rdiensis, across between E. Mastersii and E. 
‘anderi, which received a First Class Certificate, 
i: September, 1899, and Haemanthus natalensis, 
une an orange-coloured inflorescence. Mr. 
bee T. Muserave, Hascombe Place, 
i aiming. showed a plant of the uncommon 

anunçulus calendrinioides. 


> Se ee ee ee 


GROUPS. 


An immense quantity of ~splendidly-grown 
Hyacinths was shown by Messrs. SUTTON AND 
Sons. These were arranged in the form of 
large oval group. The level of the plants 
was pleasantly broken and the colour effect was 
exceptionally good. The very many excellent 
varieties included Ivanhoe, dark blue ; Madame 
Kruger, Purity and Arentine Arendsen, good 
whites; City of Haarlem, yellow; Queen of 
Pinks, Orange Cerise, Orange Boven, La 
Victoire, bright rose; Dame d’Honneur, pale 
rose and Marconi, pink. 

On a table space, Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. 
had a graceful group of Hyacinths arranged in 
& series of circles surmounted by elegant plants 
of Cocos Weddeliana. Their ve .ieties included 
Moreno, blush; Roi de Belge, red; Avalanche 
and La Grandesse, white ; Marconi, pink ; 
Lord Derby, pale salmon; Dr. Lieber, blue ; 
Ivanhoe, dark blue ; Queen of Pinks, General de 
Wet, blush; and Schotel, china blue. 


In an interesting exhibit, Messrs. BARR AND 
Sons included several excellent varieties of 
Lachenalia, such as Goldfinch, Greenfinch, 
Rosemary and Nelsonii. They also had ample 
batches of Tulipa Kaufmanniana, Erythronium 
Dens-canis rosea, several valuable dwarf early 
Irises,Crocus Kathleen Parlow, a fine white variety 
and Crocus Pallas, of lovely feathered lilac colour. 
Behind these useful general border flowers 
they staged a considerable row of Narcissi. 
The large Trumpet varieties were very prominent 
and in addition to several very good seedlings 
the collection included King Alfred, Anastasia, 
and Mustapha of rich yellow colours, Alicia, 
sulphur perianth and lemon corona, and Aerolite. 


Rhododendrons of considerable beauty were 
shown by Vice-Admiral WaALKER-HENEAGE 
ViviAN, Clyne Castle, Swansea. The chief 
sorts were hybrids of R. catawbiense and R. 
Thomsonii, R. arboreum and the variety 
roseum and many splendid trusses of R. grande. 
With these Rhododendrons were shown sprays 
of Camellias, Pieris japonica and Daphne odora. 
Messrs. R. GILL AND Son had bright trusses of 
Rhododendron arboreum x barbarum, R. 
Bernard Gill and R. Cornubia with R. Nobleanum 
pictum and R. argenteum. 

In association with various other shrubs and 
alpines,Mr. G. REUTHE staged sprays of Camellias 
and Rhododendrons, Pieris japonica, Acacia 
Baileyana, Iris reticulata, some good Crocuses 
and many alpines. 

The forced shrubs arranged by Messrs. L. R. 
RUSSELL, LTp., included many good varieties of 
Azalea indica and A. moliis, Prunus triloba 
fi. pl. and some graceful Vitises. Prunus 
triloba fl. pl., Japanese Azaleas, Irises and 
Muscari Heavenly Blue were staged by Messrs. 
Hopsons, LTD. 

At the back of an attractive sandstone rock 
garden, Messrs. WILLIAM CUTBUSH AND Son 
grouped various Azaleas and Prunuses. In the 
rock garden they plantéd Tulipa praestans 
Tubergen’s var., Crocuses, Iris bucharica and 
other appropriate plants. Messrs. W. M. Woop 
AND Son, LrD., planted Saxifrages, in variety, 
Primulas, Erica carnea, Prunus triloba fl. pl., 
Forsythia suspensa and Spiraea Thunbergii in 
an attractive rock garden. Under the clock, 
Messrs. JEANS AND ‘TROWBRIDGE had a small 


rock garden. 

A good variety of Saxifrages were shown by 
Messrs. W. H. Rocrers anD Son. They also 
included Soldanella montana, and Cupressus 
juniperoides, with other alpines. Mr. F. G. 
Woop had goodly breadths of various Primroses, 
including the soft mauve Primula altaica, 
with several species of Pulmonaria. 

In a well-arranged rock garden, Mr. CLARENCE 
EviiotT planted Saxifraga Grisebachii Wisley 
var., S. Myra, S. oppositifolia splendens and S. 
Gloria. Anemone fulgens made a bright pateh 
of colour in the exhibit of Messrs. M. PRICHARD 
AND Sox, who also showed Saxifraga Irvingii, 
S. oppositifolia splendens, S. Grisebachii and 
S. apiculata alba. Messrs. TUCKERS, Lorp., 
had good plants of S. Salmonei, S. arco-valleyi, 
S. oppositifolia splendens and X. Burseriana 
speciosa. 

In their exhibit, Messrs. WATERER SON AND 
Crisp included Muscari azureum, Iris sind-pers, 
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Crocus aureus, several distinct Erythroniums 
and a collection of Cyclamen ibericum. 

Mr. J. Rosrnson and the Misses HOPKINS 
had small collections of useful alpines. 

Most attractive groups of the lovely blue 
Iris Cantab and Iris reticulata were staged by the 
Rev. H. P. Mayer, Watton, Herts. Messrs. 
MAXWELL AND BEALE had Saxifrages, Aethion- 
ema iberica and Erica carnea in their exhibit. 


An admirable collection of alpines in pon 
and pans was staged by C. G. Kmcm, Esq. 
(gr. Mr. J. Wall), Edenhall, Beckenham. Many 
of the plants were of considerable size and were 
flowering beautifully, while all illustrated 
excellent cultivation. The many distinct alpines 
included Saxifraga Grisebachii and the Wisley 
var. S. Stuarti rosea, S. Schilleri, S. Burseriana 
sulphurea, S. x Gem, S. Jenkinsii, S. His 
Majesty, S. R. V. Prichard, S. Faldonside, 
S. Boydii, S. Gloriana and S. Grace Farwell. 
Daphne Blagayana, Primula Fortunei, a pretty, 
mealy little plant bearing pendulous lilac- 
mauve flowers, and the lovely blue Tecophilaea 
eyanocrocus. 

A large exhibit of excellent greenhouse 
Cyclamens was made by Mrs. R. Emmet, Moreton 
Paddock, Warwick. These plants, shown in 
distinct shades of colour, filled a whole length 
of tabling. Mr. W. ForsyTH again staged 
a good selection of the Caledonia strain of 
greenhouse Cyclamen. 

A neat collection of forced Roses was displayed 
by Mr. Erissa J. Hicks. His varieties included 
Climbing Lady Hillingdon, Angele Pernet, 
Mrs. H. Stevens and Dorothy Dix. Messrs. 
C. ENGELMANN, Lro., showed many good Car- 
nations, including Dorcas, rich dark red ; 
White Pearl, Red Laddie and Cupid. Messrs. 
ALLWoOD Bros. and Messrs. StuarT Low 
AND Co. also had attractive collections of 
Carnations. The latter included plants of 
Hippeastrums and Camellias. Mr. J. J. KETTLE 
had a good collection of Violets. 

Baron Bruno ScHRODER (gr. Mr. E. J. 
Henderson), The Dell Park, Englefield Green 
contributed a large group of handsome Clivia 
miniata varieties with Dracaena Victoria and D. 
Deremensis Bausei. The Clivias bore large 
trusses of exceptionally fine blooms. 


Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 


Present: Mr. E. A. Bowles (in the chair), 
Mrs. Brodie, Miss Willmott, Mr. W. Poupart, 
Mr. J. Jones, Mr. C. W. Needham, Mr. G. 
Churcher, Mr. C. C. Titchmarsh, Mr. Alfred 
W. White, Mr. J. de Graaff, Mr. W. B. Cranfield, 
Mr. F. Secrett, Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Mr. G. 
W. Leak, Mr. P. R. Barr, Mr. J. D. Pearson 
and Mr. A. Simmonds (Secretary). 

An extensive collection of Naroissi set up by 
Messrs. J. R. PEARSON AND Sons included many 
vases of the Trumpet varieties. The chief were 
General Townsend, Florence Pearson, white 
perianth, primrose corona; Lord Roberts, 
rich yellow; Victoria, white perianth, yellow 
corona ; Golden Emperor and Hon. Mrs. 
Francklin, white perianth and lemon corona. 
They also had attractive vases of the double- 
flowered Argent and the richly coloured February 
Gold. 

The large Trumpets also predominated in the 
collection of Mr. J. W. Barr. His varieties 
included maximus superbus, of rich colour ; 
Brian, rich vellow; King Alfred and Victoria. 
Amongst the Barrii varicties were Sunrise, 
Brilliancy and C. J. Backhouse. 

A large collection of bulbs in vases and bowls 
of fibre was again staged by Messrs. R. H. Batu, 
Lro. As before, they were well-grown and made 
a bright display. The Narcissi included 
Harmony, Olympia, Madame de Graaff and 
Butterfly. Chief amongst the many Tulips 
were McKinley, William Copland, Queen of 
Violets and Thomas Moore. The exhibit 
included pans of excellent Crocuses. 

Mr. G. W. MiLLeR had a considerable variety 
of Narcissi, Tulips and Hyacinths. The last. 
named included King of Whites, King of Yellows, 
Queen of Pinks and Orange Boven. The best 
Tulips were Couleur Cardinal, Mon Tresor and 
Cramoise Brilliant, 
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Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Mr. C. G. A. Nix (in the chair), 
Mr. J. Cheal, Mr. W. Poupart, Mr. A. Bullock, 
Mr. A. E. Newby, Mr. E. Harriss, Mr. P. D. 
Tuckett, Mr. A. Poupart, Mr. In. Laxton, Mr. 
F. Jordan, Mr. E. Beekett, Mr. H. Markham, 
Mr. W. H. Divers, Mr. G. F. Tinley and Mr. 
A. N. Rawes (Nec.). 

Some excellent fruits of Apple William 
Crump were shown by Mr. J. Jones, Ynys-y- 
Maengwyn, Towyn-on-Sea, Merionethshire. 

Cooked and uncooked tubers of the new 
Potato ‘Sefton Wonder were shown by the 
GARDEN SUPPLIES, Lrn., Liverpool. This is 
a seedling from Great Scot, and certified as 
an immune variety. 


GUILDFORD AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’: 


THE monthly meeting of this Association, 

held on February -14, was well attended. The 
President, Alderman W. T. Patrick, J.P., 
occupied the chair. 
- Mr. A. J. Joy, for more than thirty years 
gardener at Snowdenham Hall, read a paper 
on ‘‘ Annuals, Inside and Out.” Mr. Joy made 
special reference to Antirrhinums which, if 
raised in February or March in gentle heat, 
would be available for summer bedding, and in 
due course provide a more or less continuous 
show of colour. 

Some plants that are usually regarded as 
annuals, said Mr. Joy, may be treated as 
biennials, and under proper treatment will 
give even better results as such. For sowing 
out-of-doors, the second or third week in May 
was recommended. 

In conclusion, Mr. Joy advised his hearers 
not to despise the weaklings amongst secdlings, 
but to pick them out especially for pot culture, 
for with good treatment they will make the best 
plants. 

At the next meeting, to be held on Monday, 
March 14, Mr. A. E. Burgess, Superintendent 
to the Surrey County Council Agricultural 
Committee, will deliver an address on ‘“ How 
Plants Grow.” 


—_ —— 


GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
LIVERPOOL AUXILIARY. 


THE annual smoking concert. of the Liverpool 
Auxiliary of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution was held at the Washington Hotel, 
on February 25. l 

Mr. J. J. Guttridge, Chief Superintendent 
and Curator of the Liverpool Parks, was 
Chairman, and in proposing the toast of the 
Auxiliary, gave a brief résumé of its objects 
and the good work it did for the gardening 
profession, concluding by recommending all 
gardeners to become annual subscribers. Mr. 


Robert B. Ker, the Chairman of the Liverpool 


Auxiliary, briefly responded, and added that 
he was one of the founders of the Liverpool 
Auxiliary in 1902, and had been on the Com- 
mittee for twenty-five years. . 
Mr. W. J. Earl, gardener to the Earl of 
Derby, announced that he had organised a 
dance and social evening at the Village Hall, 
Knowsley, on February ll, on behalf of the 
Auxiliary Funds, and he had pleasure in handing 
the treasurer a sum of £14. A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Earl for his effort. 
An excellent musical prograinme, under the 
direction of Messrs. W. Grindley and D. Roberts, 
provided entertainment during the evening. 


BIRMINGHAM GARDENERS’. 


AT the fortnightly mecting held on February 
21, Mr. J. Smith presided and Mr. Clive Greaves, 
of Messrs. Hewitt and Co., Solihull, gave an 
interesting address on ‘ Delphiniums and 
Gladioli.” He spoke more as a salesman 
than a grower, but pointed out that both plants 
had made great strides in popularity since 
the war, and there was a large trade with 
America, where the Delphinium craze is rivalling 
the Tulip boom of a few years ago. A scented 
variety is reported to have been raised there. 
A list of up-to-date varieties of each plant was 
given by the lecturer. 


Obituary. 


William Longman Corry. — The doyen, of 
horticultural sundriesmen and veteran head 
of the firm of Corry and Co., Ltd., passed away 
on Friday, March 4, and was laid to rest on 
Tuesday last. He died at his residence, St. 
Katherines, Caterham Valley, after a short 
illness. During his long life of cighty-six years, 
he had enjoyed good health, and regularly 
attended to business until a year or s0 Ago. 
A portrait and appreciation of Mr. W. L. Corry 
appeared on p. 42 of The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
for July 17, 1926. 


Daniel Neilson.-— Mr. Daniel Neilson, Smeaton 
Gardens, Dalk ith, died on February 
and was buried in the New Cemetery, Dalkeith, 
on Monday, the 28th ult. He was eighty -seven 
years of age. Beginning work at an early age 
in the mines belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch, 
for reasons of health and the closing of the mines, 


THE LATE W. P. THOMSON 
(see Obituary Notice, p. 170.) 


he rented some land froin the Duke and formed 
a market garden in 1881. He proved to be 
a successful cultivator of Celery, and was always 
to the front early in the season. His other 
produce showed up well in the Waverley market, 
Edinburgh, also. During late years, he had 
been taking things easier, and since December, 
1926, had been confined to his bed. His wife 
predeceased him three vears ago. He had five 
sons, two of whom are dead, and two daughters. 
Mr. Sanderson, his son-in-law, carries on the 
business in conjunction with the Gibralter 
Garden, Dalkeith, where he resides. 


John White. —After an illness lasting about a 
month, Mr. John White, of Messrs. J. H. White 
and Son, Worcester, passed away on ‘Tuesday, 
March 1. Mr. White was in his seventy-sixth 
year, and was well-known among West of England 
horticulturists. In his earlier years he was 
employed at Witley, at Messrs. J. Veitch and 
Sons’ Chelsea Nurseries, at Gunnersbury Park, 
and in several Irish gardens. After this 
experience he joined his brother, the late Mr. 
Joseph White, in the management of the nurseries 
at Lower Wick, Worcester. He took a keen 
interest in the gardening charities and for 
nearly twenty years had been Treasurer of the 
Worcester Auxiliary of the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. Wm. Balcombe, for the past 174 vears gardener to 
Mrs. GRAHAM SMITH, at Easton Grey, Malmesbury, 
Wiltshire, as gardener to the same lady at Sindleshain 
House, Wokingham, Berkshire. (Thanks for 2/6 for 
R.G.0.F. Box.—ED8. 
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TRADE NOTE. 


READERS will be interested to learn of the 
successes gained by the produce of British seeds 
at the Bombay Presidency Agricultural Show, 
held at Poona, in October last, under the 
Presidency of His Excellency the Governor, 
Lieut.-Col. the Rt. Hon. Sir Leslie Wilson, 
P.C., G.C.LE., C.M.G.. D.S.O. For the general 
excellence of their exhibit of flowers, and for the 
magnificent lawn, from seeda, adjoining the 
Governor's Pavilion, Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
received the high award of a Gold Medal. In 
addition, at the “ Garden Competition " organ- 
ised by the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, 
both the premier awards, i.e., Challenge Cups in 
Classes A and D were won by Messrs. Sutton’s 
customers, while the Viceroy’s and the 
CGovernor’s Medals were also gained by exhib- 
itors with the produce of Sutton’s seeds. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPORDERTS. 


CARNATION LapprE.—C. I. There should be 
no difficulty in rooting this variety, provided 
the cuttings are taken from stock plants 
that have not. been fed with stimulating 
manures. We recommend you to grow a 
few stock plants for the purpose of producing 
cuttings. Plants grown under natural con- 
ditions should produce good cuttings during 
November to January, which are the three best 
months for propagating this variety. Cuttings 
inserted in a compost of half loam and sand. 
and placed in a propagating frame in a tem- 
perature of from 50° to 55°, should give good 
results. Another method of increasing this 
variety is by layering during the spring 
and summer; large batches may be raised 
by this method with good results. 


CUCUMBERS AND VINES.—J. H. There is no 
advantage in repotting seedling Cucumbers 
from sixty-sized to thirty-two-sized pots; 
if the beds are ready they should be planted 
direct from the seedling pots. Vines that 
have been kept cool all the winter will start 
of their own accord in March; you should 
then close the house, syringe the vines once 
or twice a day, water the border and supply 
the necessary atmospheric moisture by 
damping the paths and borders daily. 


NAMES oF Fruits.—R. C. Pear Josephine de 
Malines. W. H. M. Apple Castle Major. 


NAMES OF PLants.—Old Reader. 1, Carex 
brunnea variegata ; 2, Thuya dolabrata 
variegata ; 3. Cryptomeria japonica elegans : 
4, Juniperus chinensis. J. H. W. 1, Elaeagnus 
pungens aureo - variegata; 2, Viburnum 
Tinus; 3, Myrtus communis; 4, send when ın 
flower. S. D. Asparagus verticillatus; =, 
Daphne indica. A. R. Euonymus japonicus 
aureus. 


SUMMER Prunine oF Fruit TREES.—S. B. 
The best time to summer-prune your fruit 
trees is from the middle of June to the middle 
of July, according to the earliness or lateness 
of the season. If all the wood was left to 
grow on some varieties, the trees would 
soon become a tangled mass of shoots. One 
summer pruning should suffice Im your 
case, as second or more prunings OT 
stoppings should be avoided. The extent 
to which a shoot should be shortened 
requires skill, experience and knowledge © 

. varieties ; in the case of Apples, four to eight 
buds may often be left on the young wood. 
the shoot is weak. two or three buds may 9e 
sufficient ; if strong, four or more had e 
be left. The leading shoots are genera Y 
better left unpruned in summer, unless there I~ 
no room for further extension of growth, a 
this unchecked growth helps to ma ae 
strength of the tree and tends to sires i 
its fertility. Short, spur-like growths be 
four to six buds, with a cluster of ee 
and a fruit bud at the end should be aes i 
especially on such varieties a8 Beaut) 
Bath and Worcester Pearman. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDBN, Tuesday, March 8th, 1927. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


(All 48's stoep! Whero otherwise stated) a a 
s.d. 8. - U. een 
Adiantum Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 
unes Cyrto ... 10 0-25 0 
perdos. ... 10 0 12 0 nib ae n j 
—elogans .... 100150 pper doz Ei 15 0-18 0 
£ ca melanthera, 
Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 
Araucarias, —60’ ... 12 0-15 0 
don... 30 0-42 0| Z908 » TE OTD 
Asparagus plu- Fuokias varie- 
mosus m 12 0-18 0 gated, 8, per 24 0 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 WOES, ones 43° eee 
Aspldistra,green 86 0-60 0 | Tyrcinths, B88 s 0-18 0 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 | — 80's, per doz. 10 0-15 0 
—32's... ... 24 0-30 O | Marguerites, 48’s, 
—nidus . 12 0-15 0 per doz. ... 21 0-24 0 
A zaleas, various, Nephrolepis in 
48'a, pach .. 4 6—76 variety see MF ae 
—— 60's, per —32'‘s ... ee = 
Pit os ... 21 0-24 0 Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
’ —60's ... es = 
—12's, 15's ... 5 0—70 Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
Cinerarlas, 48's, —large. 60's ... 5 0—6 0 
per dos. ... 21 0-24 0 —amal] . 40-5 0 
Cyclamens, 48's, —72's, per tray 
per das. ... 18 0-21 0 of 15's . 2 6—3 y 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. s.d., s. d. s5. d. 
Adiantum deco- Lilac, white, per 
rum,doz.bun. 21 0-24 0 doz. stems ... 6 0—9 0 
cuneatum,per —mauve. per dos. 
i doz. am.. ... 15 0-18 0 sprays 7 0—8 0 
nemone fulgens, A 
per doz. sooo | e onl 
Asparagus plu- per doz. ... 6 0—8 0 
eam - per —speciosum 
bun, „long rubrum, long 
trails, 6's ... 2 6—3 6 er doan. 
med. sprays 2 6—3 0 looms ° 5 0—6 0 
short .. 0 9—) 8 —short dos. 
Fe ene an blooms ... 40-46 
aed. Re 1 6—2 0 | Lily-of-the-Valley, 
short 0 6—9 0 per dos. bun. 24 0-30 0 
Azalea, white, Narcissus Soliel 
per doz. bun, 7 0—8 0 d'Or, per doz. 
Bouvardia, white bun. ... . 3 0—4 0 
per doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 | —Grand Primo 
Camellias, 12's, ' saber ed ee 6 0—7 0 
matia Cer 30—36 | “Gos bun. ”.. 9 0-100 
dos. blooms 8 6—5 ọ | —Elvira, per doz. 
Croton leaves, bun. ... ... 10 0-12 0 
per dos. ... 1 9—26 | —Gloriosa, 
Daffodils, Golden per doz. bun. 3 6—4 6 
Spur, per doz. —Cornish White, 
bun.... .. 100-12 0 per doz. bun. 6 0—7? 0 
= Alfred, Orchids, per doz. 
E doz. bun. 12 0-18 0 | —Cattleyas ... 24 0-86 0 
ir Watkin, —Cypripediums 
per dos. ban. 9 0-12 0 er doz. 
—Victoria, Piooms .. 6 0—8 0 
dos. bun. 90-120 | Primroses, per 
eae bon 40k doz. bun. ... 3 0—40 
es Richardias 
ox. bun. .. _ » per i 
—Emperor, eee dos. blooms. 5 0—6 0 
doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 | Roses, per doz. 
—Double Van blooms— 
lon, per dos. PET Columbias, ... 18 0-21 0 
oe ne — -a chmon » per 
Fern, French, doz. blooms 9 0-15 0 
per dos. bun. 10 0-12 0 Smilax, per doz 
Soggy trails . 40—50 
per dos, bun. 15 0-18 0 an 
whi Tulips, per doz. 
per doz bun. 30—40 | —aingle white 18 0-30 0 
long 129180 | — —yellow 24 0-30 0 
French Flowers — — —scarlet 24 0-27 0 
— Acacia (Mimosa), — —pink 21 0-30 0 
per doz. bun. 6 0—7 o | ~terra-cotta 
~—Anemones, mixed doz. bun. 21 0-24 0 
doz bun. ... 10 0-12 ọ | —Murillo, per doz. 
— — double un. .., ... 21 0-27 0 
dos. bun. ... 3 0—4 09 | ~Couronne d'Or, 
—Myrtle,green, r doz. bun. 27 0-30 0 
per doz. bun.’ 1 6—2 0 | —Prince of Aus- 
~Narcissus, tria, per doz. 
Paper White, bun. ... ... 24 0-27 0 
pr dow, bun, 2 6—3 9 | —Darwins, red, 
a A repeal = perdoz. bun. 27 0-30 0 
ouble aca aa — — , per 
Violeta P ee doz. bun. ... 27 0-30 0 
rou ... 2 0— — — mauve, per 
ft Sng doz. bun. ... 24 0-30 0 
EA .. 6 0—80 Tuli 
tock, d ps, double — 
white, oa dee ~—Luecretia, per 
bun, = gg 0-46 doz. bun. ... 27 0-30 0 
Heather, white, —Tea Rose, pe 
per doz, bun. 6 0—9 0 doz. bun. 27 0-30 0 
Hyacinths, white —double white 
arge, dog. bun.. doz. ban. 27 0-30 0 
e'a yet ? 9 0-12 0 =. uurbaak, per 
Iris, Spanish blua, doz. bun. ... 27 0-30 0 
per doz. blooms 4 0—6 0 | Violeta... .. 2 0—4 0 


REMARKS.— Best quality Daffodils 


Ornatus have 


and Narcissus 
been much shorter in supply since Friday 


last and good prices are maintained for Emperor, Victoria 


King Alfred and Madame de Graaff. Darwins are the more 
numerous amongst Tulips, and they are finer in quality. 
The Carieties now include Bartizan, Clara Butt, Wm. 
Copland. Elizabeth Lenotre, Farncombe Sanders and 
a few Rev. Ewbank. Of Roses, Richmond is now more 
plentiful trom home growers. A few blooms oi Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Hadley and Ophelia are being reecived 
from Holland, but they arrive in a rather sott con dition, 
Spanish [rises are increasing in quality and some Very fine 
blooms of blue and mauve varieties are now on sale. 
Daffodils and Narcissus continue to arrive in large quantities 
from Guernsey and Scilly. Supplies from the latter source 
have been generally poor in quality, and have not arrived 
in the best of condition owing to the mild weather. Those 
from Guernsey bave been harder and reached the market 
ina better condition, Anemone fulgens, A. St. Brigil, 
Freesias and single Violets have been fairly plentitul 
Irom Guernsey. Inferior grades of Daffodils and Yellow 
Narcissus have been ditheult to clear, In the French 
flower department conditions of trade are similar to thos: 
Of last week. Narcissus Paper White, Acacia (Mimosa) 
and Marigolds are getting over for this season. Single 
Violets are arriving im a very unsatisfactory condition 
owing to the long time in transit. Marcucrites and some 
long-stemmed Freesias are much finer in quality; the last 
are selling well. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


ad. sd. 8. d. 8. d. 
Apples, Virginian Grapes, South 
Albemarle ... 49 0-45 African — 
—York Imperial 25 0-28 —Hermitagze ... 10 0-12 0 


0 

0 

—Gr -eniug 26 0-28 0 | -Waltham Crossl 0-20 0 
0 
0 


—Oreyon New- —Moline -18 0 

town 12 0-14 Molinera . 16 0-18 í 
— Wash ington Lemons. Messina, 

Winesap . 12 0-14 boxes .. 18 0-2) 0 
—Nova Scotian — Nectariqea, S 
— Baldwin 20 0-24 0 g AaS outh 5 0—8 0 
—Ben Davis 17 0-29 0 i l 
—Fallawater ... 20 0-25 0 | Oranges — 
— Russet .. £860 30 0 | —Jatfa, per case 17 0-18 0 
—Stark, per —Califoruian 

barrel ... 18 0-21 0 Navel . 2R 6-3) 0 
—Spys .. . 29 0 240 | —Denia 2 29 0-35 U 
British Columbian — —Murcia . 16 0-25 0 
— Newtown . 14 0-17 0 
Apples, English — Pears. South 
— Newton Won- African — 

der . 6 0-190 0 | —Supertin 5 0—8 0 
—Bramley's —Louise Bonne 

Seedling . 12 0-21 0 ot Jers y 5 0-8 0 
Bananas - 14 0-22 0 | -Beurré Hardy 5 6—8 0 
Brazila, per cwt. 75 0-80 0 —LBeurré Buse 5 0—8 
Grape Fruit — 
— Blue Goose... 30 0-37 n | Pines, case ... 18 0-30 
—Jamaica . 25 0-30 0 | piims— 
Grapes, Euglish— —WIckson 4 0—6 0 
—Colmar ... 5 0—6 0 | _Chalcot 7 0—8 0 
Belgian Grapes 3 9—4 0 | Apple yo %14 0 
Grapes, South South African 

African — - Peaches — 
—(iros Colmar 17 6-20 0 ; $ . 
—Hannep wt, —Yillow Flesh 3 6—4 0 

red and white 15 0-20 0 —Whits Flesh 3 60-15 0 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. 8. d. B. d. s. d. 
Asparagus, Devon 6 0—8 0 Mushrooms 
— — Paris Green 7 0—8 0 —cups 2 0—3 0 
—Special Lauris 20 0-30 0 —Broilers .... 1 6—2 0 
— Best si 7 0-10 0 Onions — 
Beans, Forced — Valencia . 11 0-12 6 
—Special .. 40—50 Parsnips, per 
—Others . 30—36 cwt. .. 46—56 
Beans, Madeira — Potatos— 
— Finest ... .. 60-80 — King Edward 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 ton .. £010 £10 
Belgian Chicory, —others, ton ...£6 £7/10 
perlb.... ... 0 4—05 —Algerfan, per 
Cabbage, per lb. a .. 0 2—0 3 
doz. ... ... 2 0—2 6 Potatus, New— 
Carrots, per —Guernsey ... 0 5—0 8 
j-bag .. 40-60) —New crop 14 0-16 0 
Cauliflowers — —Canaries, case 12 0-14 0 
— English, doz. 3 0—4 6 | Radishes, per doz. 1 6—2 6 
—St. Malo, crate 5 0—6 0 | Rhubarb, forced, 
Celery, fan ... 1 6—3 0 per doz. 1 9—2 3 
Cucumbers ... 10 0-18 0 | Savoya, per tally 8 0-12 0 
French Endive, Seakale, per 
per doz. ... 2 0—2 6 punnet 1 9—2 3 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0—2 6 | Sprouts, Brussels 
Lettuce round,, g per $-bag ... 2 0—50 
Mint. forced, —Canary Island 8 0-14 0 
per doz. ; 0—6 0 Turnips, per cwt. 4 0—5 0 
REMARKS, Trade has been affeeted by bad weather 


and buying has been on a small scale generally, but at the 
time of writing there is a better tendeney all round. One 
of the main features has been Cape Fruits, of which the 
quantities received this week have been rather large. 
The shipment consists mainly of Peaches. Neetariues. 
Pears, Plums and Grapes. Imported Apples are a quiet 
trade and prices are easier. A few Belgian Grapes are 
available, but they are feeling the competition with choice 
fruits from the Cape, Oranges are tairly plentinul, but the 
proportion of frst quality produce is not high. A few 
English Apples are still being marketed, but Unless really 
good are difficult to dispose of at satisfactory prices, 
Hothouse vegetables show an almost daily increase in 
quantity. Beans are cheaper 7 a Tew Peas from Guernsey 
are selling well. Asparagus is quoted lower and new 
Potatos are selling freely at slightly lower prices, Cucun- 
bers, mainly from the Worthing district, are now more 
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plentiful and their prices becoming more reasonable. Salads 
are arriving in large quantities from France and selling 
very well Beans from Madeira are in good condition, 
but their prices are lower than tor some weeks past. Trade 
in green Vegetables is moderately goed. Prices of old 
Potatos remain firm for best quality tubers. a 


GLASGOW. 


A better tone prevailed In the cut flower market, and by 
the end of the week prices had almost, and in some cases 
fully recovered to their previous level. Tulips, which still 
constitute the chief supplies, were sold at the following 
prices :--Bartagan, Lerotre and William Pitt, 1/- to 
1 6(6'3): Lucretia and ‘Tea Rose, 1/-to 1,4; William Cop- 
land, 94. to 14; Ibis, I- to 1/3; Couronne d'Or, 10d. 
to 1.3: Flamingo and Prince of Austria, 10d. to L2; 
La Reve. Md.to 1 -, and Murillo, &d.to 1/-. The arriva 
Of out-door-grown Daffodils has not affected values of the 
greenhouse produets, King Alfred made from 14 to 19 
per bunch. Emperor, Sir Watkin and Golden Spur, 10d. to 
l- outdoor 4d. to 6d.; Glory of Lesse, ëd. to 
l=: ornatus, 7d. to 9d.; Henry Irving, dd. to 7d. ; 
and Nercissi, 3.6 to 46 per cane. Carnations were worth 
from -to 5- per dozen; Mimosa, 5- to 6- per cane ; 
Lily-of-the-Valley, 2- to 26 per bunch, and Lilac, 1:6 
to 2-~-; Lilium longithorum = CHarrissii) was cheaper at 
¥ -to 10 - per dozen: and Engiish Violets were plentiful 
at Od. to 9d. per dozen bunches. 

The fruit market was quiet and featureless, First. 
consicniments of Sunkist Oranges from Calitornia realised 
27 - per case, while Jaffa and Valencia Oranges were 
I=- dearer for all counts. On the other hand, Apples 
were 3 - per barrel cheaper, but the value of case varieties 
renimined unchanzed. Porto Rico Grape Fruit was 2;- 
per cass Cheaper owiug to its poor quality, 

In the vegetable seetion prices of Cauliflowers ranged 
Irom 3 -- to 4 6 per dozen; Cucttinbers, 1i- to 1:3 each ; 
Mushrooms, 2 ~- to 2.6 per fb: Madeira Beans, 6)- to 8:- 
per box: Jersey Potatos were down to 5d. and 6d. per Th. 
Freneh Carrots realised 12 per bunch; Turnips, l- ; 
Seakale, 2 Gto 3.-5 Cress, 2.6 per dozen punnets; Sy boes, 
fd. per bnach; and Rhubarb, 46. - per ewt. 


THE WEATHER IN FEBRUARY. 


Althoueh relative humidity was high, the amount. of 
precipitation during the month was slightly below the 
average. Distributed over fifteen days, the rainfall was 
SPS quilitmetres ( U24 ineh), the most for one day being 
‘e2-of-an-ioch on the 22nd. Of bright sunshine there was 
6S E hours, being a daily average of about 24 hours, and a 
percentage of 26, which is just under the normal for Feb- 
ruary, The brightest day was the 4th. with & hours to 
its credit. but on 9 days no sunshine was recorded, The 
Mean temperature for the month was 3907, maxima and 
minima being 40°3° and 3457 respectively, The extremes 
Were Of on the 16th and 26° on the 13th. On the grass 
13 nights of ground frost were registered, the lowest reading 
of 19° being reached on the llth and 12th. At one foot 
deep the soil temperature rose 4° during the month, 
standing at 2° at the end, whieh is comparatively high, 
The mean barometric pressure was 101£3 millibars : 
highest on the ¢th(1053°5 millibars) and lowest on the 23rd 
(UN o initibars). Winds were chiefly south-Westerly and 
moderate in force. Hoar-frost with morning miat was 
frequent, William McClelland, Training College Gardens, 
Mayfield, Dundee. 


SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 


BRIGHTON, HOVE AND SUSSEX HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
—Spring Show to be held on April Gand 7: Summer Show 
to be held on July 6 and 7: Chrysanthemum Show to be 
held on November 1, 2 and 3,-—Secretary, Mr. H. J. Bing- 
ham, 128, Queen's Park Road, Brighton. 


WINDSOR, ETON AND District ROSE AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, —Thirty-fourth annual exhibition to be 
held on Saturday, July 9, in the Slopes of Windsor Castle. 
Secretary, Mr. J. H. Harding, 1, Sheet Street, Windsor. 

WADHURST GARDENING ASSOCIATION, —Rose and Sweet 
Pea Show, to be held on Wednesday, June 22.— Secretary, 
Miss Moutray Read, Gate House, Wadhurst. 

LITTLEHAMPTON AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
— Exhibitions to be held in the Lecture Hall on April 6, 
June 29 and November 9, —Secretary, Mr. E. Pitts Fenton, 
Gable Cottage, Irvine Road, Littlehampton. 

BOURNEMOUTH HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Summer 
Show to be held in Meyrick Park on June 28 and 29; 
Autumn Show to be held in the Town Hall on October 25 
and E PAS, Mr. R. W, Taylor, Town Hall, Bourne- 
mouth. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


STUART LOW AND Co., Bush Hill Park, Middlesey.— 
Carnations, 

COUPER, TARER AND Co., LTD., 90, Southwark Street, 
5.E.1.—~-Agrieultural Seeds (Wholesale). 


W. TRESEDER, LTD., The Nurseries, Cardiff. — Dahlias. 
° Foreign. 


T. SAKATA AND CO., 63, Nishi-Hiranuma, Yokohama, 
Japan, — Flower seeds. , 
CONYERS B. FLEU, Junr., Ross Street, Germantown, 


Philadelphia, U.S.A.—Seeds, 
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| H. SCOTT & SONS 


Woodside, S.E. 25 


Scott’s Weed Killer 


For Kiling Weeds and Moss on 
Garden Walks, Carriage Drives, &c. 


Double Strength. 


LIQUID. 


PRICE: 
19s. Od. 
£1 17s. 6d. 
£3 12s. 6d. 
£7 2s. 6d. 


5 galla., sufficient [ee 


to make 255 galls. cO T>, 


10do. 510 ,, [AEA f 
WINI 


20 do. 1,020 ,, NEEDKILLER 


40 do. 2,040 ,, 
Carriage Paid. 


ASPARAGUS 


Now is the best time to plant. Strong trans- 

planted Roots of Giant Purple Argenteuil and 

Colossal. 4 years 18/- 100, 3 years 15/— 100, 
2 years 12/- 100. 


S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 
Nurserymen :: FARNHAM :: Surrey 


ERRY’S CATALOGUES 


NOW READY. FREE. 


New WATER LILIES & AQUATICS 
» HARDY FERNS 
» ALPINES AND PERENNIALS 
» SEEDS AND GLADIOLI 


Hardy Plant Farm, ENFIELD, Middlesex 


à Alorticultural 
Builder, 
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IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 


behind your advertisemegts, they 
will pay, and pay handsomely, what- 
ever the initial outlay may be. 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. over and above the 
amouni payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient, 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 


When addressing Box numbers, it is essential 


to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the boz. 


— 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF 
AND CHISWICK. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF BRENTFORD MARKET, 


snmma mo 


TFE Council invite applications for the 
above appointment at their Market, Kew Bridge, 
at an inclusive salary of £400 per annum. Applicants 
must have had practical experience in the control and 
management of wholesale vegetable and fruit markets 
as well as a thorough knowledge of the keeping of books of 
account in connection therewith. 


The successful candidate will be required (a) to puss 
satisfactorily a medical examination ; (b) to reside within 
the district; (c) to contribute to the Council's Buper- 
annuation scheme ; and (d) to be in attendance at the 
market during the prescribed hours of opening. 


The appointment will be subject to three months’ 
notice on either side. 


Applications In candidates’ own hand-writing, staticg 
age and experience, with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, to be received by the undersigned 
not later than Saturday, the 19th day of March, 1927. 


A list of duties will be furnished on application. These 
may be added to or varied at the Council’s discretion. 


FREDK. FERNIHOUGH, 


Clerk and Solicitor to the Urban 
District Council of Chiswick. 


BRENTFORD 


Town? Hall, 
Chiswick, W.4. 
2nd March, 1927, 


PRIVATE. 


ae due GARDENER, 
married, no family, for Surrey, 24 miles from 
London; HEAD of two, with odd labour when necessary. 
Must be thoroughly experienced In pleasure grounds and 
wood garden, no kitchen garden, motor mower.—-A ply by 
letter, giving full particulars, statin wages, to W S.B, 
Box 38, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent arden, W.C. 2. 


ANTED imediately, experienced WORK- 
ING HEAD GARDENER with all-round know- 
ledge flowering shrubs, fruit, vegetables, glass, Good 


references essential.—Apply, F, B. DWIGHT, Boslowick, 
Falmouth. 


ARDENER, young, single, experienced, 

to live In; two helps; nicely laid out place ; good 

scope to interested man; homely conditions offered; 

gardener leaving recommends.— Particulars to R. 

Li ZUR MUEHLEN, Wiston Old Rectory, Steyning, 
ussex, 


Marca 12, 1927. 


en -MM 


ole: a 
ena 


ANTED, experienced SINGLE-HANDED 

GARDENER from me Poa apie 

i wife's capabilities, c ren ; ri 

chiefiy kitchen garden ; Gloucestershire A. G. B., Box 3, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER wanted, Church End, Finchley ; 

two acres; under man See Fomai 

able man with private work experience 7 

ie live out.— Write, Box 770, c/o Mitchells, 1, 
Snow Hill, E.C.1. 


ARRIED COUPLE required for Lincoln- 

shire, husband WORKING GARDENER (one 

under him; wife to act as COOK-CARETAKER ey 

cellent references necessary.—MRS. COLTMAN ROGERS. 
at Werrington Park, Launceston, Cornwall. 


ARDENER, forty, no family ; wife slight 

domestic help ; cob kept; personal referenc 

essential. £2, furnished lodge. — Write only, Torcroft, 
Westerham. 


ARDENER, SECOND, who thoroughly 

understands Vines, Melons, "Mums, Carnations, Inside 

and Out; state wages ; house, some Vegetables and wood 

rovided.—_STANDEN, St. Pauls Cray Hill, St. Mary 
‘ray, Kent. 


ECOND GARDENER or FOREMAN, Inside, 

good plantsman. State age, wages with bothy and 

P EULERI Capesthorne Hall Gardens, Chelford, 
eshire. 


y 7 ANTED, SECOND GARDENER of six, 
Inside and Out; single, age 27; no bothy; 

duty alternate weeks.—Apply, stating wages and exprr- 

ee Ren. The Gardens, Dean Wood, Newbury, 
rks. 


ARDENER Wanted, SECOND of four; 
thoroughly experienced Inside and Out; cottage 
provided, no children ; wife willing to assist in house when 
required.—-Write particulars, age, wages, experience. — 
S S. BEATTIE SEAMAN. Weald Hall, Brentwood, 
SReX. 


ANTED, FOREMAN, Inside, must have 

good experience with fruit, plants and decorating. 

energetic and interested; wages 40/-, bothy, duty 7 

extra.--Apply, giving full particulars of experience and 

references, to J. M. RICHARDS, Cowley Manor Gardens, 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 


ANTED, FOREMAN, Inside (experienced), 

40:-, bothy. ete., and attendance ; comfortable 

situation.---G. YEA, Baronscourt Gardens, Co, Tyrone, 
Northern Ireland. 


ANTED, experienced married MAN. age 

between 30 and 40, to take charge of kitchen 

garden and outside fruit, including Peach wall, whe 

thoroughly understands successful culture of vegetables ; 

2 under; 40/- with cottage and part coal allowance.— 

X pA DCASTLE, Tongswood Gardens, Hawkhurst, 
ent. 


ANTED, strong, active young MAN for 

pleasure grounds, age 20 to 24, able to Pere 

duty, 4/- extra, wages 30/-, bothy, etc.—Apply, PITTA, 
Dudbrook, Brentwood, Easex. 


ANTED, experienced single MAN, ree 
28, for kitchen garden and fruit trees.—-APP a4 
W. MASON, Langton Hal) Gardens, Market Harborough, 


ANTED, FIRST JOURNEYMAN for 
pleasure grounds and take duty ; head varius 
recommendation; 6 in bothy.--F. CAPP, Noste l 
Gardens, Wakefield. 


YV ANTER, amar, active JOURNEYMAN, 

for kitchen gardens, to work under fOr OTT, 
wages 34/-, bothy, ete., duty monthly, 9/-.-~¥- 
Grantley Hall Gardens, Ripon. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN for Daa 
grounds and at Ge ua stake: wae 
é ake y every third week. ne 
koht W SCOTT Needwood House Gardens, pire 
on-Treut, Staffs. 


Te BOA a O O OO 


d 
WANTED, JOURNEYMAN, Inside Ser 
Out; wages 32/-, bothy, duty 5]. nstield, 


co 
lence to A. GIBLETT, Hall Barn Gardens, Bea 


Bucks. 


| 


z oe 


Marcu 12, 1927. 


ANTED, experienced JOURNEYMAN for 
pleasure grounds; man well up in herbaceous 
borders, deciduous and flowering shrubs: not under 25 
years: Wages 38/-, bothy, etc., duty 7/- extra. --Apply 
with full particulars and copies of reterences, to J. F LSON, 
Lingholm Gardens, Keswick, Cumberland. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside, must be well exper- 
jenced fruit and plants; wages 35/- and bothy, 
duty 5/- extra.— poly: with full particulars and copies, 
of refs, R. H. CROCKFORD, Horsley Hall Gardens, 
Gresford, near Wrexham, N. Wales. 


TRADE. 


ANTED, garden constructional FORE- 

MAN; Rock and water, formal gardens, etc. 

Work from plans, Hard court experience useful.—Apply, 

giving references, to THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD, 
Syston. 


FOREMAN, experienced in growing for retail 
shop; ‘Mums, Toms., Cues., bulbs and general nursery 
stock. Single man preferred. Good prospects. State 
experfence, wages, etc.—FOX, Florist, Dover. 


WANTED: for small nursery, WORKING 


ANTED, WORKING FOREMAN on 
medium-sized nursery in Surrey, must be a first- 

class Carnation and Lily Grower, capable and a good 
organiser.—State age, experience and wages required.— 
a Box 36, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


3 


W ANTED, young man as GROWER, 

under foreman; must have experierce in 
growing bedding and general soft-wooded plants. First 
clasa references as to personal character, ete., essential.-— 


Apply, stating age and wages required to GEORGE ' 


FHIPPEN, Broad Street, Reading. 


— 


ANTED, GROWER for small nursery, 

London, S.E., for Chrysanths., Tomatoes. and 

general bedding plants: single preferred.—B. N. S., 
Box 25, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, two young men as GROWERS, 

under foreman ; must. have experience in growing 

indoor Carnations, bedding and general soft-wooded plants. 

Permanent situations for suitable active and pushing men. 

First-class references as to personal character, etc., essen- 

tial.—Apply, stating age and wages required, to HILLIER 
& SONS, West Hill Nurseries, Winchester. 


WANTED, energetic, single, young MAN, 
must be quick and have had several years’ 
growing experience o. "Mums, Carnations and Tomatoes. 
Wage 40/- per week to good man.—Apply, stating age and 
rll particulars, with refa., to LOWE & SON, Nurseries, 
Hatton, Near Warwick. 


JOTEN EYMAN wanted for high-class nursery 

in Midlands. Must be conversant with hard-wood 
propagation, Conifere, Fruit Trees, Roses, Flowering 
Shrubs, ete. Knowledge of bulb-growing an advantage 
but not essential. Progressive position for right man. — 
Apply, stating age, experience. and salary required, to 
HEWITTS, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


REQUIRED for Nursery at Epsom, several 
GARDENERS, both boys and more experienced 
men.—Write, stating age, mature of last employment, 
a Wages recelved.—B. L. W., Box 21, 5, Tavistock 
street, Covent Garden, W.C,2. 


AN wanted for gardening branch, capable 
Pn of estimating and interviewing clients.—-Apply. 
Woes T., Box 45, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


lads, 


[TELLIGENT CLERK wanted for Garden 
Sa S Office. Must be good at figures and have 
a nowledge of garden work.—State age, experience 
and salary required, to G. S. T., Box. 22, 5, Tavistock 
“treet, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


(TRAVELLER wanted for horticultural sun- 
imi trade, private trade only. One with connection 
commuibalon nat} ao eee: with age, salary and 
Street, Covent Garden. WOE S., Box 37, 5, Tavistock 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this reduced rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 18., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, it is useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
pila escape the memory may thus be brought 
to mna. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number ts to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion is required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as ‘‘ Situations 
Wanted, Trade’’) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 


or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section) 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
7d. 18 added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 
post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but if fully paid, it will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 


tn the meantime. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


DVERTISER seeks post as HEAD GAR. 
Á DENER or SUPERINTENDENT of Parks. 
Twenty-two years’ experience in first-class private gardens ; 
present position 8 years as Head with large staff. Land- 
scape, sports grounds, tennis courts, hard and graas. 
Keen man and capable organiser of labour; excellent 
references as to character and ability; age 38.—X, Y., 
Box 41, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


PRIVATE. 


HE Lady Battersea wishes to recommend 

C. BRIARS, HEAD GARDENER to the late 

Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke ; thoroughly capable and competent, 
ave 43. -C. BRLARS, Hamble Cliff, Netley, Hants. 


He GARDENER, experienced cultivation 
choice fruits, flowers, vegetables, general manage- 

ment of garden; previously Lyme, Weston Park, etc. 

recently Ireland.—MOORE, Haylane Farin, Foston, Derby; 


EAD GARDENER, where several are kept, 

life experience all branches; 12 years head in good 

establishments; age 38, married, family 1. Can be 

highly recommended. Please state wages.—F. H. W., 
Box 29, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


te GARDENER, thoroughly experienced 
a in all branches, good grower inside and out, Rock 
and Water, over 40 years’ experience. Estate sold.— 


KNOWLES, Hagg Lodge, Mirfield, Yorks. 


L 


EAD GARDENER desires ohange; life 

| experience, 17 years as head ; age 45, married, 2 
children ; splendid references.—A. P., Box 8, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. i 


EAD GARDENER, where several are kept, 
desires change to similar position in home counties į 
life experience all branches; capable organiser aD 
manager; four years present ; age 36. married, one child ; 
excellent references for ability and character.—P. H. S., 
Box 6, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


] Gar GARDENER, life experience, Vines, 

Peaches, Melons, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
stove and greenhouse plants, kitchen garden and pleasure 
grounds: age 51.—G. A. M., Box 7, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD, life experience gained 

in good establishments ; present, 44 years, head ; 

age 40, married, one child; 50/- per week, cottage, fuel, 
light. London area. Would go as General Foreman in 
good place.—B. E. K., Box 24, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER seeks situation, HEAD or 
SINGLE-HANDED ; life experience in all branches ; 

age 50 ; highly recommended ; 18 years present situation ; 
near London preferred.—F. WATERS, Elmdon, Saffron 


Walden, Essex. 


thoroughly experienced and excellent references; 
Would undertake laying-out gardens and lawns; age 34, 
married, one child.—Please apply, 25, Wesley Terrace 
Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire. 


Ga HEAD, or good SECOND ;- 


R. A. B. WADDS highly recommends his 

foreman as HEAD or SECOND in good establish- 

ment; 3 years present situation, 4 years previously at 

Cadland Park ; age 30, married when suited.—R. BROWN, 
Englefield Gardens, Reading, Berks. 


AN energetic man, 30, married, abstainer, 
seeks position as HEAD of 3 or 4, or SECOND in 
good establishment; or LEAD, Inside or Out; life 
experience, all branches; R.H.S. qualifications; good 
organiser; run motor-mower or light plant; highest cre- 
dentials ; disengaged when suited.—W. H. LAMPARD, 
2, Club Cottages, Passflield, Bordon, Hants, 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, three or 
more kept; life experience, Inside and Out; ex- 
cellent references. —ROBERTS, Pasturewood, Dorking. 


po oror recommends young HEAD 
dJ WORKING GARDENER; leaving through no 
fault.—P. I. H., Box 31, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER. — C. 
Gurney, Esq., The Grange, Henlow, Beds., highly 
recommends C. CRADWICK to anyone requiring a con- 
scientious, hard-working gardener, having a thorough 
knowledge of all branches. Here six years ; his character 
has always been exemplary. Leaving reduction of staff.— 
CRADWICK, Henlow, Beds. 


VERNON SMITH, Esq., The Cloisters, 

Bickley, Kent, highly recommends his late head 
gardener, ERNEST THATCHER as HEAD WORKING, 
where several are kept; life experience, abstainer, 29, 
married, 1 child.—-Park Villa, High Street, Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire. 


RS. LE POER TRENCH recommends J. H. 
BRAND as HEAD WORKING GARDENER: 

life experience all-branches, keen and energetic; age 35, 
married,no family ; 3 vears here, leaving through reduction 
of staff. Free March 26.—KRAND, St. Hubert’s Lodge, 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks. ye 


RS. P. L. CLOWES, Burton Court, highl 
recommends her HEAD WORKING GARDENER 
(Scotch) where several are kept; 5} years here; age 46, 
married, one child, age 44; life experience in all branches, 
Inside and Out.—E. ROBERTSON, The Gardens, Burton 
Court, Leominster. 


Cat G.V. BAXENDALE highly recommends 
his HEAD WORKING GARDENER; life ex» 
pue all oani an ide and Out; 7 years pian 
situation, 7 previous as head ; age 42, marrled.—A, GADD 
Framfield Place Gardens, Ucktield, i i 


Maron 12, 1927, 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


He aaan eee 


L HUDSON highly recommends F. 


BROWN as HEAD WORKING | GARDENER 
where two or three are kept + life experience In all branches, 
Inside and Out ; highest references | married when suited, 
—F. BROWN, Hill Hall Gardens, Epping, Hasex. 


ARDENER, HEAD W ORKING, seeks 
re-engagement ; thoroughly experienced in all 
branches, Inside and Out; age 42, married, one child 
age 7.—F. BOOKER, Ivy Cottage, Paley Street, White 
Waltham, Near Maidenhead, Berks. 


T. SMITH, Gardener to Sir Ernest 
\ e Wills. Bart., can with absolute caontdenee 
recommend his Foreman, H. SMITH as HEAD WORKING 
to any lady or gentleman requiring the services of a keen, 
energetic and highly skilled man; experience gained in 
first-class establishments. Inside and Ont. Age 32, 
Married when suited.—H. SMITH, Littlecote Gardens, 
Hungerford, Berks. 


XPERIENCED FOREMAN seeks situation 

as HEAD GARDENER, WORKING: good refer- 
ences; age 34, married, no family; capable all branches ; 
free when suited.— HUSK, Higher Walton, Warrington. 


AJOR GEOFFREY LUBBOCK highlv 
recommends his late foreman as HEAD WORKING 
GARDENER, where 2 or 3 are kept ; life experience gained 
in good establishments ; age 35, married When suited.—- 
TURNER, 13, Newtown, Heytesbury, Wiltshire, 


T: HON. MARGARET WYNDHAM highly 

recommends her HEAD WORKING GARDENER 
of two. or good SINGLE-HANDED : liteexperience in all 
branches; married, 42: 3 children; 5 years present: 
excellent references. —W. PENFOLD, Hazelhateh Gardens, 
Gomshall, Surrey. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, or good 

SINGLE-HANDED secks situation : life experience, 

good references. - GARDENER, The Lodge, Bathwick 
Hill House, Bath. 


TYEAD WORKING GARDENER or SECOND 

in good establishtuent.—Mr. Wm. Holden, Woburn 
Place Gardens. Addlestone, Surrey, can with confidence 
recommend his foreman. H. W. GROVER, as above; 
single ; life experience; 3 years present. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 

several kept, or good Inside FOREMAN’S place ; 

life experience in good establishments. all branches ; 

excellent references; age 42, single. MARLOW, 12, 
Church Street, Bletchley. 


ARDENER seeks situation as good SINGLE- 
HANDED: 12 years’ experience ; age 34, single ; 
cottage required.—-STEBBINGS, Maer, Newcastle, Staffs. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 


wise: good references, leaving own Wish, no fault ; 


disengaged when suited; married, age 3a, one child; 
good experience,—-GOSLING, Hallaton, Market Har- 
borough. 


bos BOOKER can thoroughly recommend 
l good SINGLE-HANDED GARDENER, or with 
help; age 26; Hife experience ; 
Please state wages, with cottage,- 
Great Enton, Witley, Surrey. 


married when suited. 
CHENNELEL, 20, 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, or with 

help.—W. ©. Foote, Alderbrook Park Gardens, 

Cranleigh, Surrey, wishes to recommend R. FARNFIELD 
as above; married. age 30, 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or with 
help, Vines, Peaches, Toms, Cues  greetthorse 
plants, kitchen garden, Roses, fruit, poultry; married, 45, 
—Q, P. M., Box 28, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. l 


ARDENER, 24, seeks situation, SINGLE- 
HANDED or as SECOND: good knowledge of 
motor mowers; 9 Years’ experience ; gool references ; 
Please state wages, ete.—R. B., Hawthorn Farm, Four 
Marks, Hants. 


“NARDENER, SINGLE - HANDED or 

UNDER seeks situation; married, age 27 5 excellent 
references; 2 children, --C, FOYLE, Arlington, Barnstaple, 
Devon, 


NARDENER, age 31, requires situation, life 

experience, excellent Teferences | willing to help 

with work other than gardening: one ehid: wife exper- 

ienced poultry woman, GEO. CARTER, Foulden, 
Brandon, Nortolk. 


-— < 


ARDENER seeks re-engagement, age 35 
married. son age 12: 19 months present place : 12 
excellent references; wile assist if required. 


years previous ; 
Dorking, Surrey. 


A. JACOBS, 4. Moors Road, 


G ARDENER, SECOND, or good SINGLE- 
JO HANDED seeks situation: age 26; 11 years’ 
Inarried When snited.— TANTON., co Mrs. 


experience : 
Bucks. 


Norley, Ridge Vale, Farnhiun Connon. 


a 


SO GARDENER seeks situation where 
N 


lite experience. inchiding 


tive or six are kept: 
decorating:  exeellent references from good establish- 
ments: ave 27. married when suited.— W. DROWN, 


South Street, Peterborough. 


i IMaaaaaaaaaaaacaaasaaauaaaeaaasaaeeeeetea 


“ ARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out, 

good refs. > 28., married ; disengaged when suited. — 

LEVETT. Harwood Hall (Garage), Corbets Tey, Upminster, 
Essex. 


G ARDENER, single, age 24, seeks situation 
J as UNDER or SINGLE-HANDED; 8 years’ 
experience, Inside and Ont; Kent preferred.—C. Y. W., 
sox 30, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.. 


--——— 


\ ARRIED MAN (two. children) requires 
situntion as UNDER-GARDENER, experienced .- - 
MASSIE, Knowle Lodge, Cuektleld, Sussex. 


4 OREMAN or SECOND GARDENER, 

married, previonsly Penhryn, Longleat, Melchet. 
Court. Age 28; good references. -L. PATERSON, Nor- 
manhurst Gardens, Battle, Sussex. 


OREMAN or SECOND (Inside and Out), 
age 34; life experience in all branches in good 
places; four years present situation as foreman; well 
recommended | excellent references; married. no family. - 
F. EORDIAM. Colwood Gardens, Warninglid, Haywards 
Heath, Sussex. ” 


OREMAN (Inside), }2 years’ experience 
gained in large establishments; age 28; good 


references; 2$ years heres A. 
Park Gardens, Stockton-on-Tees, 


BIRCHLEY, Wynyard 


ME; MOLES, Heathlands Gardens, Woking 
ham. highly recommends A. COX as FOREMAN 
inside; thoroughly experienced in Fruit and 
Carnations and Chrysanthemums, — Knol View, 
Ivme, Lyme Regis, Dorset. i 


Plants, 
Up- 


OREMAN, Inside, Single, age 34; highest 
BR reterenees to ability and experience, F.C. A, Box 39 
a. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 


N R. WM. HOLDEN, The Gardens, Woburn 
L| Piace, Addlestone, Surrey, cau highly recommend 
WM. MUDGE, ave 25, as married FOREMAN, pleasure 
grounds: 3 vears present. 


1 H. TURNOR, Esq., highly recommends 
Je H. MOSS as pleasure vround FOREMAN; life 
experience, excellent references: age 4D, married, one 
child. Please state wages- -WOSS. Stoke Rochford 
Grantham. ' 


DOREMAN, life experience, Inside, Grapes, 
Melons, Peaches, Neetarines, Chrysanthemums, 

eae ae owes and well recommended ; 
single, H.J. GR “FEIN, co Mrs. Cox, 55, Sussex PH ee 
Slough, Bueks. . mene gee R 


7 r) : 
R. W. LLOYD highly recommends H. 
'GOOSEY as FOREMAN (Inside); age 25, 2 vears 
present situation... Rushton Gardens, Kettering, Northants. 


nA: $: bÀ l . 
OnE TUT age 28, l2 years’ experience, 
kite enh varden or p! asure grounds . xj o 
RI saa. ee Peta x > single, good 
references STE DMA N. High Beech, st. Leonards, Sussex 


OREMAN, life experience in all branches, 
Marri ae ied including Peaches and Vines. ete. 
p bit ped, no ehifdren: well recommended.. GURNEY 
is Hope Street, Lincoln, X Ro EY, 


ARDENER, 26, married, seeks situation 

as FOREMAN, Jnside or Inside and Out; wel 
recommended, good references. —Apply, V. LOVING No.8 
Brookley Road, Brockenhurst, Hants. a 


EEN and interested man, age 26, seeks post 

as FOREMAN or INSIDE LEAD: 10 vear 
experience, Inside, fruit, plants, ete., gained in first-class 
establishments: excellent references. —A. K. SAVEALL 
2, Campbell Road, Maidstone. i 


G ROUNDSMAN, age 35, married, excellent 
X references; thorough knowledge motor-mowers: 
AN in time shrubs and herbaceous. —BEESTON, Empshott, 
Liss, Hants. 


R. BRAND highly recommends F. TALBOT 

for pleasure grounds or kitchen garden; age 36, 

married, one child; willing, industrious, experienced 

motor-mower: — excellent) refs.—TALBOT, St. Huberts, 
Gerrards Cross, 


situation in kitchen 
8 years’ good exper- 
with cottage.— 


G ARDENER seeks 
J garden or pleasure grounds ; 
lence in large establishments ; age 25; 
ELSWORTH, Snape, Bedale, Yorks. 


R. E. STEELE, Acryse Place Gardens, nr. 

Folkestone, recommends young MAN for pleasure 

grounds or Inside and Out ; age 20, 3 years here.— Acryse 
Place Gardens, Near Folkestone. 


OUNG MAN, age 20, seeks situation, full 
experience of Mmotor-Mower ,; private or pleasure 
grounds: last situation 2 yeats; good ref.--THOMAS 
PECK. co Mrs. Freeman, Chequer Lane, Grendon, 
Northants. 


GETS life experience all branches, 
age 27, seeks situation, kitchen garden or pleasure 
ground LEAD ; understands motor-mower ; take SINGLE 
HANDED; married, no children; Cottage Tequired ; 
excellent references. —H. S., 494, High Street, Egham, 


Surrey. 


EADING HAND, Outside, 10 years’ exper- 
lence; age 26; single ; recommended by Mr. C. Briars. 
gardener to the late Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke, as thoroughly 
capable with herbaceous borders, Roses and flowering 
shrubs, fruit, ete.; — bothy preferred.—W. SUTTON, 
Hamble Cliff, Netley Abbey. 


R. F. J. FOSTER recommends J. BROOKS 
as FIRST JOURNEYMAN, Inside, fruit and plants, 
age 25; good references,—Grimsthorpe Gardens, Bourne, 


Lincoln. 


OURNEYMAN, FIRST, Inside, age 24, 
good knowledge fruit and plant noa well ro 
mended: south preferred. MILLINGTON, Lees Cou 


Gardens, Faversham. 


ee owe et ee ee ee 
OURNEYMAN, age 24, seeks post, Inside or 


Inside and Out ; 10 years’ experience ; good refs.-- 
Apply, stating wages, to K. LAUNDY, The Gardens, 
Lyme Park, Disley, Cheshire. 


Soi a ee L 


EAD Gardener, Ickleford Manor, Bitch 
Herts.. recommends young mali as JOURNE A 
Inside, under foreman; 4 years’ experience, age 1#. 


a Se 
BAINES, Gleneagles, Marks Tey, C 


T 7 A z 
e can with contdence recommend a good i or ae 
MAN for pleasure grounds, and give general as 


a ais a a 


R. G. E. TWINN recommends G. CROSS 
as JOURNEYMAN, Inside, fruit and plants: oy 
24: good references,—The Gardens, Polesden bU 


Dorking, Surrey. 


re ay east eee 
OURNEYMAN seeks situation, Inside ° 


2 yeals 
i “ears” ce, = yea 
Inside and Out ; age 20, 5 years ex TIn ewclek 
vs ws 
present situation ; good refs.—R. HUMPH IES, Kno 
Gardens, Prescot. 


ee A tin Se ee ie 
R. A. C. WICKS, Mongewell Park Gardens, 


d 
Wallingford, would be pleased to, recor res 

W. IRVIN as JOURNEYMAN, Inside, age +). 

as above, 


Marca 13, 1927. 


OURNEYMAN seeks sit., Inside; 8 years’ 
experience ; age 23, single, good refs., disengaged.— 
SCOTT, 2, Broomhill Cottage, Netteswell Cross, Harlow, 


Kssex. 


R. J. HENDERSON, Athelstan Hall Gar- 

dens, Hereford, recommends with confidence 

E. JONES as JOURNEYMAN, Inside or Out; age 24; 
9 years’ experience. —(Address as above.) 


UTSIDE JOURNEYMAN.—Mr. C. Ilott, 

Grantley Hall Gardens, Ripon, will be pleased to 

recommend JAMES HITCHMOUGH, as above, in good 
establishment. ; age 25, 


OURNEYMAN, age 22, requires situation 
Inside or Inside and Out.; six years’ experience with 

good references; disengaged; bothy preferred.—-W. 
THOMPSON, Clappa Park, Coedkernew, Newport, Mon, 


OURNEYMAN requires situation, Inside or 
Inside and Out; aye 20, good refy,—Q, DUFTON, 
Park House Gardens, Barnsley, Yorks. 


-TOURNEYMAN, kitchen garden, etc.—Mr. 

T. E. Tomalin, Stansted Park, Emsworth, strongly 
recommends E. MERRITT as above ; strong and willing 
worker, 


A ' WILSON, Eridge Castle, Tunbridge Wells, 
áge can with confidence recommend WALTER 
TERRY to any Gardener requiring the services of a good 
JOURNEYMAN. Age 18, 


eee 
JOURNEYMAN, Inside, requires situation in 
e 


good establishment. ; T years’ experience , disengaged 
26th March; midlands preferred.—COX, Stonor Park 
Lodge, Southend, Henley-on-Thames. 


J OURNEYMAN, age 22, requires situation, 

Inside : good experience, 5 vears Inside > excellent 
references. Please state wages with bothy.—A. ELLINS, 
Holmwood, Redditch, Worcestershire. 


R. H. J. MUSTCHIN recommends JAMES 

VINCENT, age 18, JOURNEYMAN, Inside and 

Out: 3 years here; knowledge Atco mower.— Common 
Aill Gardens, Cricklade, Wilts. 


eee 


Two respectable young MEN seek situations 

_ under good head gardener > Surrey preferred ; bothy 
required ; excellent. references.—T, V, P., Box 26, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


M ISS CURTIS, Coombe End House, Marl- 
borough, Wilts., recommends S. ROGERS, age 17, 


as UNDER GARDENER ; 24 years’ good reference. 


HEAD Gardener recommends strong active 
=< YOUTH for Inside and Out: age 18 years; 4 
yes EXPerience ; disengaged.-- Apply W. SHARP, 
Winwick Manor Gardens, Rugby, 


ea ee 


G ELLWOOD, Swanmore Park Gardens, 


e Hants., wishes to recommend his s j 
PRON pean nend his son, ave 16, as 
IMPROVER., with knowledge > Strong, healthy and keen i 


has taken duty t} 
| y the past 12 8s; ci 
eani ee the past months; bothy and southern 


e a 


[ ‘PROVER, Inside, knowledge Atco motor- 

nee S ' xperienced Inside and Ont; accustomed to 

E. ÓT ks TR height o 8". State wages with bothy,- - 
, ‘LS, The Gardens, Peatling Hall, Nr. Rugby, 


y ° b 
| ROVER, 18, seeks situation, Inside, or 
e an Out ; 3$ vears' experience ; Can be recom- 


Mended 
Coney itt othy șa State wages. —FAROUHARSON , 
ages, Greet Road, Wiuchcombe, Glos, 


or inside: age oy = 
pred, ORE 20, 34 vearg’ ie . ; 
». ENTI( KNAP, The B experience; good refs.— 


MPR : : 
| PROVER seeks situation, pleasure grounds, 
E.E 
> Bothy, Finches, Lindftleld, Sussex, 


H. COSTER, Ickworth Gardens, Bury St. 


À munds, recommends R SMIT 7 
ER, Inside + 6 years here, ede a D A CSMERONS 


p PROVER seeks situation, I 


and Out. 4 nside or Inside 


bothy preferred —- yearn De nce good references 
Devon, coma : 


CHUDL Y, Gulliford, Ly mpstone, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


MPROVER seeks situation, Inside and Out ; 
age » Rood reference. State wages with bothy.— 
G. GODDING, Letcombe Regis, Wantage, Berka, r 


es 


ANTED, posts as IMPROVERS for Boys 
aged 16-19 years. Trained for 2-3 years in this 
Horticultural School. Good Inside and Outside exper- 


lence.—8. JOHN'S SCHOOL, Tifield, Towcester 
Northants. 


Sac 


MAN , 45, single, seeks berth as GARDENER’S 
AV ASSISTANT: a little experience,— KEMP, 24, 
Cricklade Street, Cirencester. South-west — counties 
preterred. 


See 


ARDENER HANDYMAN or UNDER, 
i single, age 23. Please atate wages and if bothy. 
Near Barnstaple or Cornwall preferred,—H. SMITH, 
10, Angel Lane, Hayes, Middlesex. 


U SEFUL MAN in Garden seeks situation ; 


excellent ref.—A. F. 8., Box 40, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Se 


WO LADY GARDENERS (college-trained), 
10 years’ experlence, seek post.—COMUS, Box 77, 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


Sees — 
TRADE. 


EAD GARDENER, 26 years’ thorough 


cultural experience, ete., all branches horticulture 
under glass and Outside ; good private. botanie, Trade 
establishments. Would assist small capital any sound 
proposition. —PRACTICAL, Box 27, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


WELL educated man seeks 
WORKING MANAGER ; 
Chrysanths., Toms., Cues., Sweet Peas and general crops 
under glass; willing to take small financial interest. — 
H. W. G., Box 44, 5. Tavistock Street, Covent. Garden, 


osition as 


A DYERTISER for many years occupied 


important. position with Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., 
Ltd., Is desirous of re-engagement. Thorough knowledge 
of office organisation, correspondence, accountancy 
purchases and sales; life-long experience ; one interest 
only, my firm’s, Excellent reasons for vacating present 
position.—A, CONSTABLE, 7, Forest Road, Tunbridge 
Wells, 


eke et eC ae ES 
A PVERTISER, with life experience in all 


branches, gained in first-class private establish- 
ments, desires position in nursery with view to Partner- 
ship ; keen and energetic, exceptional references, -— 
G. E.S., Box 43, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


\ ORKING FOREMAN seeks post, 20 years’ 

trade and private experience, all branches, 
especlally well up fruit and glass work ; age 37, married ? 
house required.— Particulars to FOREMAN, Box 3% 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 š 


I ADY GARDENER seeks re-engagement ; 
4d experience in alpines; would learn glass-work if 
necesury.— REX, Box 42, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


PAED, MANAGERESS or HEAD, very 
highly recommended by present employers (Bridge 
& Co., Church End, Finchley), desires similar position. -— 
Address, FLORIST, 10, Kings Parade, Church End, 
Finchley, N.3. 


LORIST and SALESWOMAN seeks situa- 

tion; experienced in seeds, bulbs, making up.— 

Address, MISS M., 15, Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


PLoRisTs, two good all-round hands, seek 
posts; disengaged; excellent refs.—M’7SS ROSS 
16, Marine Parade, Dover, Kent. 


XV. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


ee es ae 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Advertisements intended for insertion in the next issue 
MUST reach THE PUBLISHER not later than 


TUESDAY, § p.m. 
Ordinary Facing matter. 
P positions. or back cover. 
age n £12 0 0 ...... 
4-Page ... 6 0 0 ...... 710 0 
}-Page ....... 300 315 0 
Column ....... 400 ...... 5 0 0 
$-Column...... 20 0 ....... 210 0 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


including situations Vacant, ordinary position 
payable in advance :— 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) ... 4 0 


Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after... 1 0 


DISPLAYED. 
Per inch, single column..............066. : 8 
Per inch, across 2 columns ............ 16 0 
Per inch, across 3 columns ............ 1 4 0 
FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 
Per line space (headline counted as 
two TINGS )oieecene ert itoree faces 2 0 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 2/-, and 6d 
for every additional 8 words or portion thereof. 


(Advertisements at this Special Rate are payable 
in advance, and are only accepted direct from 


Gardeners, etc.). 


DISCOUNTS, &c. 


On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed. 
On a series of other advertisements, if ordered in advance 
they are allowed as follows :— f 


For three insertions, 5°; thirteen, 10°% : twenty-six, 


15°; fifty-two, 20%. 
All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
twelve months. 


Advertisers may have replies to their advertisements 
addressed to THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Office, 


A fee of 1s. is charged for this service, and 
initials, Box number and our own address must 
also be included in the number of words paid for. 


Cheques and postal orders are to be made payable to 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., and crossed ‘“ & Co.” 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Telephone: 
Gerrard 1543 


Telegrams: “ Gardchron, 
Rand, London.” 
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WOOD LATH BLINDS 
QARDEN FRAMES, 
GARDEN SEATS, otc., 
supplied promptly from Stock. 


HEATING APPARATUS REPAIRS 
carried out promptly, 


WEERS'S GLASSHOUSES 


is the outcome of practical 

in their manufacture as pecans es 
more than a hundred years, both in 
the detail of their construction and 
the materials used. CATALOGUES, 
PLANS, AND ESTIMATBS FREE. 


J a WE EKS & Co. (Chelsea) me garden frames are well made articles, good 


ue, and we know will give satisfacti 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS, on lar vy ane Oe 


92, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 MAY WE SUPPLY YOU? 


FOWLER'S LAWN SAND 


KINNELL'S COKE ©: || ALPINA NURSERY | 


AND FERTILIZER | CRUSHER géit «:.. "(&. W. A. Eachausier) 
The Originator of Lawn Sands rita foresee sates Sa ; WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 
erg aloes all obnoxious weeds, moss and discolours the grass Be ara vall Special culture’ of 


Large Crusher for Wall 
tto on Wrought Stan 
= Carri èc Pad 


least of Produces a rich velvety green. 00 years’ 

isade er in lawn culture. 

THE OLDEST AND STILL BY PAR THE BEST 
ON THE MARKET. 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


GOLD MEDAL, GHENT 1938. 


if required for destroying weeds only, a pinch N the 
centre of each weed will entirely clear 'your lawn 


In tins, 1/0, EA and 5/6; i cwt. 8/-; i owt 14/6; 
cwt. 25/-; in strong ht kegs 
Of ali eles and Seedemen 
CORRY & Co., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.E. ! 


42 Ibe. i 10 20 
minutes 


CHAS.P. KINNELL & Copp 
65.654 Southwark St. London.S.E] 


Price List on demand, 


LIMITED, 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Have been building Greenhouses from 1841 to 
1927, a record of 86 years of sound construction. 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 
The ROBIN HOOD BOILER 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


Estimates on application Free, 


UPUPU UUM UU UU UU AVA AAACN 


The Ideal Glass House 
for the Ideal Home 


M= a point of visiting the two stands 
of William Duncan Tucker and Sons, 

Ltd., at the Olympia Ideal Home Exhibition. ; 
There you will find the very best structures 
obtainable—the cleverest designs—the most 

_ careful and accurate workmanship. Time- 
defying— Weather-defying. You'll note their 
sound and sensible proportions and the finish 


and detail put into their construction. 
Small wonder that William Duncan Tucker 
and Sons, Ltd., have such an enviable repu- 
tation. It was nearly a hundred years ago 
that they made their first Glass House. The 
experience they have gained is reflected in 
every piece of work they do. Repairs, too. 
Make a note of their Exhibition Stands now 


IDEAL HO 
ME EXHIBITION or drop them a line about your needs. 


Stand No. 1, New Hall 
Ground Floor 
Stand No. 12 Garden Annexe 


ry 
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THE SILENT HELP| WHY NOT DAHLIAS SUTTON’S SEEDS 


from SEED? A packet (say) 
of that section you like best 

The result would be useful. 
The variableness of the 
DAHLIA from SEED would 
make the issue attractive ; and 
possibly a contribution to 
existing fine varieties. At 1/- 
per packet we are distributing 
seed saved from our Own fine 


All through the night the silent mere 
fumes of this Compound’ will lad 
carry on their work, a symbol 
of absolute efficiency. Safe, 
certain, clean — once used, 
always used. Of all nursery- 
men, seedsmen, florists and 


awarded at the first five Meet- 
ings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society this | year to :— 
Sutton’s Vegetables (two), 


chemists. ? l 
Collections of Decoratives, Sutton’s Cyclamen an 
XL ALL FUMIGATING Paeony-flow'd, Singles; our Sutton’s Hyacinths. 
COMPOUND new Bedders: Northern Gem 


and Northern Scarlet, also 
Coltness Gem, Ada Dinkie. 
Sow in heat now. Flower this 
year. Complete Dahlia Plant 
Catalogue gladly sent. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King's Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


Now Is THE TIME TO PLANT 


KELWAY COLOUR BORDERS. 
(Send area, etc., and we will quote.) 
From Merthyr Tydfil. 
March 3rd, 1927. 


“J am delighted with plants purchased from you in 
the autumn. They are not to be compared with plants 
I have purchased elsewhere.” 


KELWAY'’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLI. 


(Liquid or Cake). Price lista post free. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


HARDY PHLOXES 


TS all the new and most brilliant shades 


of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


a Oe a 

ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden ; Catalogue 

free on application. —C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass . Booklet “ Lawns ” post 
free. —J AMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Potatoes, Gladiolus, 
Liltums and Spring Planting Bulbs. 
WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants, including 
all the best in a 
WATERERS ld Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc. 
WATERERS Roses and Fruit Trees, including all those 
varieties really worth growing. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
rks. 


Twyford, 
AXTON'S SEEDS.—New Catalogue t 
free on application, containing. novelties for 1927. 
New Peas: Bedford Champion, 4 ft., early ; Pro A 
1 ft., early. -LAXTON BROTHERS, Seedsmen, Bedford. 


CS — A collection of the finest 
varieties, prices from 10/6 to 63/-. Choice shrubs 
in t variety. Catalogues free.—ROBERT VEITCH 
& SON, Exeter. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


er ort pel cove Serda: ae new 
now ready, and will be ] 
oma, Seay o et 9 at ce 
. nce ; ease write 
CALDWELL & SONS, The Nurseries, Kautelord, © äi 


VELVET LAWNS 


For greenest sward and finest turf 


Catalogue of the finest extant collection 
Íree on request from the Premier 
Gladiolus Specialists. Named varieties $ 
Collection 4, 12 for 9/-, 100 for 60/-, 

free for C.W.O. 


Spring catalogue free on demand. 
KELWAY & SON, 
The Royal Nurseries, Langport. 


PEEDS’ LAWN GRASS SEEDS 


every time. 


Catalogue post free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’s Seed 
The King's Seedsmen West Norwood London 


Bore FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 
of finest selected strains and tested growth. 
Also the best Scotch- and Irish-grown Seed Potatoes. 


TA T U a 
Des HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 

Rock Plants, Aquatics, Climbers, and Tall and 
Dwarf Flag Irises, for ‘Spring planting. 


fe eee ee 
IVERS’ ASPARAGUS. Strong roots, one-, 
two- and three-year old. Fruit trees, Roses, 
Vines and Orchard House trees of first class quality. A large 
stock always on view. Inspection invited. Price list 
post free. -THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD., The Nur- 
series, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


So e 
pee 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 

pages, 229 illustrations ; free to all readers. Please 
mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing. —DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


Oe ea 
Bs SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 

New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and 
and will be sent, 
H. BATH, LTD., 


ASPARAGUS. 
ow IS THE TIME to plant. Strong, 
3-year-old plants, 15/- 100: 2-year-old, 10/- 100, 
aS AXTON BROTHERS, Nureerles, Bedford. 


—LAXTON Ee eee 
ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 

to read our new Illustrated Garden Seed Guide 

and Catalogue for 1927. It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Flower and Vegetable Seeda and 
Seed Potatoes. A copy will be sent Gratis and t free 
upon applicator Please mention this aper_-FIDLEB 
& SONS, Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, ng. Estab» 


ee ste ae ges SE git ae ee ee 
ARR’S LILIES, GLADIOLI. DAHLIAS, 
Begonias, Cannas, Montbretias, Anemones, 

-Tuberoses, Ranunculus, Ti idias, <«&c., for Spring 

lanting. Catalogues on application. 

ARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Flower Seeds and Plants is now tosd; 
free, on application.—(Dept. A.), B. 
e Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


The Floral Farms, Hei o 
(6¥ TARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 

contains over 600 illustrations from pho phs 
and much useful information in plain talk o atural 
Gardening, Autumn Colours and Winter Berries, Spring 


Bog and Water Garden, Shrubberies. Pergolas, Bare 
places under Trees, etc. Copies may be had gratis on 
application. Orders Carriage Paid. (Small Town and 

Gardens not catered for). —V. N. GAUNTLETT 
& CO.. LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingfold. 


Oe 
GANDENS, ORCHID GROWERS, 
St. Albans. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Litt, of m 
Novelties now ready, also Ua ogue o varieties. 
Other Specialities : Dahllas, Pelargoniums (Show), Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, etc.—J. W. COLE & SON, 
The Nurseries, Peterborous). | 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER. and Sons, 

Pe Se ge Lvinter’ Garder Souta Torunn » N. 15, 
ens, Vineries, ii 

Portable Buildings, etc. eries, Peach-houses, 


a en 
Poo Strawberries. Plant now. The 
Duke, the best early, in pots, 40/- 100. King George, 


30/- 100; and others.—LA XTO 
30/; 100 N BROTHERS, Nurseries, 


(eo S 
GEED POTATOES, Otons rine at 
Ben rman Const more (new), Field Marshal, K. of K,, 


(ne 
varieties. New Season's 
Red King, and all standard test.—D. G. PURDIE, 


r 


ii. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, MARCH 23ra. 


TRADE SALE OF 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN FLOWERING BULBS, 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, ENGLISH AND DUTCH 
- ROSES, 

AZALEAS, PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS 
ASPIDISTRAS, etc., from Belgium. 


MESSBS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell the above at 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
On Wednesday, March 23rd. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


LL desirous of buying or selling a Norery 
Market Garden, Fruit Farm, Poultry Farm or Sma 

Ho should write AUBREY & CO., 96, Newgate 

Street, London, E.C.1, who have a good selection to offer. 


URSERY and Florists’ Business, 220 ft. run 

of glass, excellent retail shop, central position, 

owo retiring.—_ANDERSON’S NURSERY, Clacton-on- 
a, Essex. 


URSERIES, Bedford.—3} acres, one acre 

glass, 22 heated houses, good trade. 

£1,800, owner retiring. Larger house available.—L. B. G., 
Box 23, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


REEHOLD Nursery, Sussex, 2 acres, 240 ft. 
run glass, genera] stock, good Dwelling-house.— 
S. H., Box 62, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
ARKET Garden, with 3 acres of land, 


splendid range of glasshouses, productive orchard, 
good outbuildings, Detached House, 3 miles from City of 
Leicester, with first-class bus and train services. 


with good Dwelling-house. Rent £40—Apply,L/A, Country 
eai SA Association, Ltd., Carlton House, Regent 


FINANCIAL. 
Cans furnished for new or established 


ente 
States, of 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words ring tn the advertisement, ineluding 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 88. 
per inch, or 108. facing editorial matter. 


panes, Phoenix Canariensis, Chamerops 
Excelsa, Kentia Forsteriana, Cocos Flexuosa, and 
Phoenix Roebelinii. New Price Lis Also a 
quantity of Dracaenas, Indivisa, Veitchii, and Bruanti, 
to offer In all sizes. Fine lot of stuff.—For price list 
apply, ROBERT GREEN (1921), LTD., 28, Crawfor 
Street, London, W.1. 


t now out. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


ERNS! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Dracaenas Gloxinias, Hydrangeas, 
s Ferns and How to Grow Them, 
by J. E. SMITH, 3/6 post free.—SMITH, London Fern 
Nareories. London. 8.W.9. 


LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 


100,00 80/- 100, variety, wanted 1,000 


ae APPI USTAA for dividing. Catalogue free.— 
SMITH, Fernery, London, 8 


C PIERE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 
drons, on their own roots. Rare shrubs ap 
Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilles. Write for Ca 


ines 
ogue. 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


ARE SHRUBS in great variety. Nice, 

young, established plants of Tclopea truncata, 7/6; 

Pucryphla Billardierl, 5/- and 7/6.—REUTHE, Keston, 
ent. 


RAODODEN DRONS, 200 sorta, choice, hardy 

kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large 
stocks : catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


GPECIAL Spring Planting Offer.—Fir Trees 

for screens, Douglas and Scotch, from 9/- per dozen. 
A few fine trees of Apple, Pear and Plum, bush and standard 
best varieties, 3/6 and 5/- each. Flowering Shrubs from 
1/-. Catalogue free on request. Upon receipt of require- 
ments quotation will be sent.—_HENRY MILLER & SON 7 
Elm (Speen) Nurseries, Newbury, Berks. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


(J REEN PRIVET, 4ft. by 2ft. through ; 


5-6 ft. by 2ft.: 3ft. by 2ft. : Golden Privet, 3ft. by 2ft. 
through ; Ivies, Irish, 2-9 ft. grown in pots, extra bushy; 
Ivies, Emerald Gem, 2-5 ft., grown in pots, extra bushy : 
Virginian Creepers, 5-15{t., grown in pots, extra bushy. 
Prices on application.—WILLIAM THOMPSON, Sheen 
Nurseries, Richmond, Surrey. 


| N OW IS THE TIME to repair and make your 


Hedges.—Privet ovalifolium, evergreens, broad- 
leaved Privet, 1-2 ft., 4/- per dozen, 18/- per 100; 2to 8 ft. 
5/- per dozen, fe per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 
30/- per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.HS., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


PRET ovalifolium, fine bushy plants, 

dsn 14-2ft,, eS i Asi 100: 3-4ft., 20/- 100. 
f - . Box , 4/- 100.—C, 

& BONS, Nurerymen. Wika, 1- 100.—C. BORKEE 


PHLox decussata, Commander-in-Chief, Co- 
quelicot Dr. Charcot, Elisabeth Campbell, Jules 
Sandeau, Mia Ruys, Mrs. illy van Hoboken, Riverton 
Jewel, Rijnstroom, Selma, Thor, Wm. Ramsay. First- 
class stuff, guaranteed true to name, 6/6 doz., 40/- 100.— 
C. BOEKEE & SONS, Nurserymen, Wisbech 


N W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Bulbs, 


Rare Alpines many new to cultivation. List 
ready.—J. BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, B.C., Canada, 


{ARDY Yorkshire Grown Rock Plants.— 
Aubrietias: Choice Mixed Hybrids, strong. 1 year 
transplanted, 12 for 3/6, 100 for 20/-. Collections of 
named varicties, ex. pots 6/6 per doz., 40/- per 100, 
Geum : 1 year transplanted : Mrs. Bradshaw, 3/6 per doz., 
eae pe Pai Tady dn 4/- per doz., 30/- per 100. 

or Cash.—J. - 
i , Ilkley. LATER, F.R.H.S., Nur 


RARE Primula and Alpine Seeds.— 2,000 


varieties; Lists i © 
Glen Hall, Leicester, free.—Rev. F. J, ANDERSON, 


AVENDER PLANTS in four varieties, 


17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen, 38. 6d., carriage paid. 
80 


Satisfaction guaran í 
Santon: g teed.—CHILVERS & N, un- 


77 
ILIUMS Auratum, Auratum Plat 


speciosum rubrum, roseum album, Melpomene 
Henry » _longiflorum giganteum, tigrinum Fortuneli’ 
Taneri, opolan, etc., ete., splendid bulbs, now ready, 
Also Begonias, G oxinias, Lily-of-the-Valley, Spiraeas, 
amaris. Write for Lists - Lowest Prices for Quality.— 
MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, N W.3. 


hyllum, 


CHRONICLE. 


Maron 19, 1927. 


ILY-OF-THE-VALLEY.-Our Selected 3-yr, 

Berlin Crowns, as supplied for the last 30 year 

with satisfaction, 12/6 100: 

carriage pald.—MOBLE & CO., LTD, 
Road, N.W.3. 


OSES, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Climb. 

ing and Herbaceous Plants. Catalogue free.— 

BENRY STREET, Surrey Rose Nurseries, West Chobham, 
o 


AKE YOUR OWN and Seakale 


Beds.— Asparagus Connover’s Colossal, extra 
strong crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
15/- per 100, 3/- per dozen ; Extra Selected, one year old, 
10/- per 100, 2/- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20)- 

r 100. Seakale, magnificent strong roots, 2/6 per dozen, 
7/- per 100.—H. PRIN 8, F.B.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


SPARAGUS, Connover’s Colossal, 

planted roots, 2 years, 12/- 100: 

100. Carriage and packing extra.— JOHN PERKINS & 
SON, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 


f preter Plants, once transplanted, Tucks- 
wood’s Improved, Recruit, Ailsa Craig Market 
King, 7/6 per 100. Same varieties ex 60's pots, 28/- per 
100. Excellent quality. C.W.0.—LANGRIDGE, Nur- 
serymen, Westerham, Kent. 


PLANTS WANTED. 


WANTED, healthy Cypripedium Hybrids, 
fine sorts, young Odontoglossum Hybrids and 
others.—PAUL WOLTER, Magdeburg W., Germany. 


W ANTED, Raphias, Cycads, Dicksonia 

antartica, Strelitzias, Arundinaria nobilis, Cordy- 
line australis on stems.—Offer to HILLIER & SONS, Tree 
Specialists, Winchester. 


ANTED, 12 doz. Denmark Geranium, 
autumin-rooted, to grow for bedding.—Price to 
a ORON , The Gardens, Martholme, Parkside, Wimbledon, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
Ornamental 
description. Cataloue G.C. 156; 
Tree Guards, Catalogue G.C. 65; 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.C. 70. Ask for 
separate lists —BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ARDSLEY’S Barrows are sent carriage paid 
your nearest station. Garden “ The Cavendish, 
29/6; “The Frinton,” 47/6; No. 196, Navvy, 22/6. 
Ironcrete Garden Rollers, weight 2 cwt., 16 in., 34/-.— 
BARDSLEYS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept. G.C.). 
one 670. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


for paths, from our own pits, on rail, 
om at 8/6 per ton.—8. BIDE & Sons, LTD., Farnham, 
urrey. ‘ 


INEST PEAT in England.—New Hants 

cutting, very fibrous; truck loads quoted. ai 
bags Leaf-mould, Sand or Peat, 4/- each j B. Slag, 
6/6; Super., 9/-.—HÈERBERT 8 Soll Expert, 
Romford, 


JK ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 
2/6 2-cwt. l „_ carriage forward. 
NORTHANTS LOAM Oa te Homormarket,, Kettering. 


J 
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EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 
P Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rail.— 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf, weathered bims 
stone Rocke cial Red Shale for tennis co a 
n gti, a= ERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 


eighley. 


TONE PAVING. and rectan 


York Garden Paving, 
Grit and other Rocks for 
Stone Rubble for “Dry” Walls; 

Marl. Large or small quantities ae paid to 
any nawy station in England.—HODSON & SONS, 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. 


GEWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, 
factories, farms, etc. ; no emptying of cesspools ; no 
solids; no open filter beds; everything underground and 
automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable.— WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 
station. House coal EGA r ton, pit. Welsh 
Anthracite 30/-, pit. SemAnthraci (registered) 22/- pit; 
Buckle Furnace Coke, 27/-.-—BUCKLE COLLIERY ČO., 
59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


Bx BESOMS, well-made, with strong 
handles ; ordinary size, 6/9 per dozen; large size, 
7/9 per dozen. Hazel Pea Sticks, large stuff, at 8/- per 
dozen bundles ; 65/- per 100 bundles. HENRY MILLER 
& SON, Elm (Speen) Nurseries, Newbury, Berks. 


ANNED Garden Netting for fruit and seed 
protection. Also tennis and all kinds, strongest 
cheapest and best. List free.—THE STRAWBERRY 
NETTING CO., Offices, 5, Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


({ARDEN Netting, tanned, good, strong, 
small mesh ; 50 yards long, 1 yard wide, 3'6 ; 25 by 
2 yds., 3/6: 25 by 3, 5/3; 25-by 4, 7/- ; 25 by 5, 8/9; 25 by 
A PAs kad by Re ee fated uy 17/-. Satisfaction or 
P age paid. ets dispatched b 3 
—TICKNER & CO., Net Works, Rye. á ae iiie 


Tes Boundary Nets, new, stout, black 
nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom : 
; 25 by 4, 23/-; Repaired 


LASS —Best Beda Horticultural Glass, 
ous sires m 2d. per square foot. Reduced 
rice; list free.—Write, GLASS, (Dept. G.C 

treet, Manchester. Mention ie e icii 


GPECIAL OFFERS, Gardeners’ Aprons, Blue 
i serge, without bib, 5/-; extra heavy uality, with 
oxi 6/6, post free. Our noted Gardeners’ Best Quality 
h ord Shirts, smart, clean patterns, lined. all sizes, 3 for 
ale post free. Testimonials from all parts of the British 
phi . E. DAVIES, Clothier, Bishops Castle, Shrop- 


EE PRADY BEE SEASON commencing 
~12] rac ssons by correspondence by expert. 
KENNEDY-BELL, 65, Hornsey Lane Gardens, Highgate, 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 


for destroying d 
Moss and Weeds ; : 
on Lawns 
Tennis Courts, 
ete. 


24/- per cwt.; £23 per ton. 
SCOTT’S LAWN MANURE (use 1 Ib. to every 
4 square yards), 15/- percwt.; £10 ton 


SCOTT’S VINE AND PLANT MANURE 
24/- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid) 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD., 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Send for my 64-page Catalogue of 600 varieties, also Novelty 
List containing all the best and newest varieties in ig Saanaa 
Single, and Early Flowering, Yellow Majestic included. 


DAHLIA POT TUBERS, Carnations, 


Zonal Pelargoniums at 7/- doz. 
CATALOGUES FREE 


H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, Birmingham. 


S & ALLWOODII 


in your Garden or 
Greenhouse 


The undermentioned 
Carriage Paid Collections 
are special value : 


6 Border Carnations, distinct 8/6 
6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 


do. 5/6 


6 Allwoodii (half Pink— 
half Carnation) 


ORDER ONE OF THESE COL- 
LECTIONS TO-DAY, or write for 
beautifully il'ustrated and descriptive 
Catalogue of all Carnations also cul- 
tural guide post free 


The leading 

Carnation 

Specialists in 
ee ores 


Dept. 2, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


jii. 
DICENTRA 


(Dielytra). 
(Bleeding Heart or Lyre Flower.) 
D. Spectabilis is a magnificent plant for the 
Garden, Greenhouse or Conservatory, rosy-pink 


flowers, elegant foliage, requires very little 
attention in the open and it forces easily. 


Height 2 feet. 
6 extra strong plants, ae 
2 


27/6. 


100 ” ” 2 


Delivered Carriage Paid for C.W.O. or references. 
No charges for packing. 


P. de JAGER & SONS, 
The Nurseries, HEILOO (Holland). 


Spring Planting 


ensures Success 


AUSTRIAN PINES 2to3 ft. ... 20/- doz. 
DOUGLAS FIR 3 to 4 ft. ... 15/- doz. 
SCOTS FIR... 2 to 2} ft. ... 15/- doz. 


Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees, &c., Gc. 
Post free on request. 


THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—— NURSERIES LIMITED —— 
Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 


ASPARAGUS 


Now is the best time to plant. Strong trans- 

planted Roots of Giant Purple Argenteuil and 

Colossal. 4 years 18/- 100, 3 years 15/— 100, 
2 years 12/- 100. 


S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 
Nurserymen :: FARNHAM :: Surrey 


GLADIOLI 


In choice mixed colour, 5/- per 100, 
Carriage Paid. 
CAN YOU BEAT THAT PRICE ? 


BRATBY of OULTON 


Nr. Leeds 


Marcu 19, 1987. 


CHEALS’ of CRAWLEY 


`- have over FIFTY oo experience 
GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 


and general improvements 


One hundred and Twenty Acres of 


Nursery stocked with a first-class 
collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 


Fruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, Roses, Dahlias and all Garden 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


BUILD 
“WIRE TENSION” 
GREENHOUSES 


Send for Catalogue. 


IRON FRAME FLAT GLASS 
NO ROOF PAINTING NO PUTTY 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE CLIPS 


SKINNER BOARD & CO. 
GREENHOUSE & HEATING SPECIALISTS, 


BRISTOL 


It would pay you to consult them 


SPECIAL OFFER! ! We have in 
stock 12—16 ft. by 10 ft. houses as illus- 
tration, with Iron Plant S . which 
we will erect on customer’s brickwork, 
within 100 miles, at £70 each, to clear. If 
we supply wood base to save masonry, £8 
extra. 


Catalogues of each department and an 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Garden Design 


d. CHEAL & SONS, LTD, 


The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 


VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 
TIONS, ROSES, MELONS, 


TURF LOAM CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 
Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


COWAN & CO. FORBES’ Catalogue 


ORCHID GROWERS BOR 
AND EXPORTERS Pelargoalama, Pyetni Vises ai 


yr 
rder and Rock Plants, Seeds, etc. 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
Telegrams and Cables —“ Odontoglot, Winchmore London" wick, 


ORCHIDS. 


Mans pel om own and cheap; aiso 
Choice Varieti 


STOVE AND "GREENHOUSE. PLANTS OF F ALL KINDS. 


JAMES (€ CYPHER ¢ & SONS, 
‘Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 


No Waiting! 
Ah Orders executed 


the same day as 
received 


$y Appointment 


) ntity of each size 
required and have dinane Poe auctation, or write 
for illustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 

PETER BAILEY & SONS, i Royal Potteries, 


Heaton Mersey Pottery BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 
Nr: Manchester. ae 


“CLAYS 


u Q ERTI LIZ ER for Cash with Order (except TINS). 
he ardeners best riend Every Genuine Tin, Bag and Seal bears the 
EWN 


Me) CLAY & SON, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 
THE ` ‘PATTISSON ” 


Manure Munifactiress and Bone Orusnars: 
Pattissons’ Mew Sraduator Distributor rma 


MAKES THE GARDEN GAY 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Bold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6; and ip 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS—7 lbs. 3/6; 14 Ibs. 

@/-; 28 lbs. 10/-; 56 lbs. 18/-; 112 Ibs. 32/-. Or direet 
from the Works, Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom 


ea, 


HORSE (LAWN) BOOTS 


Economical 
a housa cre, the Principal SAREL’S PATENT 
to cover 4 ft.—capacity 14 bushels Gardens, GOLF and CRICKET (GROUNDS, and 
Tea ae SPIKED ROLLER. 


Made inJ8 sizes j for past 20 years. 


O 
OVBR 10,000 SETS USED IN ead U.K. 


Que ca eal 
most Effective ; fat HILL yarn, 
Top Dresser land Pah At 1 Eng: 
es Te 
Pa ustable to Club, , Wimbledon, 
=a vider writes : “The ‘Sarel 
EN ° PO y Roller is invaluable 
Toate . = for aerating the 
eens Fig. 1 for Shod Horses. Fig. 2, Welted Boot, | Sound. It saves an 
ier oia HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. labour and is most 
Price Liat The Field says : * As good as anything that could | benefi to the 
with Tosti- Ú ct devised.” turt. I should be 
mondials from m. Hardy (Gardener to L to be 
the makers :— nnas). ¢ ‘The supplied 17 pears oop are without su such a val: 
use and have always been satisfactory.” | 24ble implemen 
H. PATTISSON & CO., STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 


~~ 
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NG Awarded 

VC R.H.S. GOLD MEDAL 
N s 
x (elegenan” f Tye POPULAR GREEN- 
i HOUSE PLANT. 
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he greenhouse Cyclamen now ranks 

as the King of the winter -flowering 
pot plants. If you have overlooked 
the previous opportunity of growing 
these valuable plants, now is the time 
to prepare for next winter's display by 
obtaining seed, seedlings, or plants in 
60's. We are still in a position to 
supply plants in 48's in full flower for 
immediate decoration, price on applica- 
tion, Ask for a copy of our useful 
little Treatise. Our Catalogue is the 
most complete Cyclamen list published 
—a post card will bring you a copy. 


J. W. FORSYTH 


Cyclamen Grower and Floriculturist 
PUTTERIDGE : :: LUTON 


Gardening for Profit 
and Pleasure 


Is your Flower and Vegetable 
Garden a Success ? 


Is your Lawn as nice as you 
would like it to be? 


FREE 


Send for this 
beautifully Iltustrated 
Garden Booklet 


copies are already in | 
the hands of 


Garden Lovers 


It not only tells you how to cultivate 
the soil, but what manures to use and 
where to buy them. 


It also gives particulars of 


Wris: T. H. J. CARROLL B.Sc. 
28-30 Grosvenor Gardens London S.W.1 
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KNAP HILL NURSERY 


WOKING, SURREY 


(Late Anthony Waterer) 
The Exeoutors of the late 


HOSEA WATERER 
have pleasure in offering 


HARDY 


RHODODENDRONS 


for general purposes. 


Without doubt the finest stock in the trade. 
Named varieties, 2 to 6 and 8 ft. 


AZALEAS in great variety, 2 to 5 ft. 
HARDY HEATHS, in variety 
GOLDEN YEWS 
A Magnificent Stock in all shapes and 
sizes from 2 to 10 fe. 
PRIVET, common and oval-leaved. 
QUICK and HORNBEAM, for Hedges, 


STANDARD TREES 
in great variety, consisting of 
LIMES, NORWAY MAPLES, ELMS, Etc. Etc. 


EVERGREEN & DECIDUOUS SHRUBS, viz. 


Box, green and variegated, 3 to 8 ft. 
Hollies, Common, 5 to 8 ft. 
» Variegated and 
varieties, 2 to 6 ft. 
Thuiopeis borealis, 10 to 12 ft. 


raed ange Lawsoniana, 12 to 14 ft. 
atlantica glauca,very fine, 14 to 16 ft. 
: Spi 


and a good general nursery stock. 
Catalogues ready. 
Inspection invited when it will be found 
well worth a visit. 


Nitrate of Soda puts 
back into the soil 
what the trees take 
out—Nitrogen. 
Helps young trees to 
grow thrifty and strong; 
keeps old trees from 
losing their productive- 


Orchards 
and 


Fruit ness 


Read the special pamphlets, 
entitled Ne Manuring 0 
Orchards and Fruit Trees,’ 
** Successful Gardens for 
Every Amateur,” suppli 
gratis and pon free by THE 
CHILEA NITRATE 
COMMITTERE, 

House, New Broad 


Trees, 


Friars 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE 
on-caustic. 
Ne emell; kills the roots 
superior to arsenical com- 


pounds. 
4 gals. t/-; 13$ 2/-; 26 3/8; 
For rT {60 ae vn bulk. 
ALSO 


LETHORION 


Nicotine Cone 


FUMIGATOR 


Certain destruction to all pests in glasshouses 
No.1 .. For 1,000 oubio feet ... 10d. 
2 


Sold by ali Nurserymen and Seedemen © k: 
ORRY & CO. Ltd., Shad Thames, London, 8.E 


vV. 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 


For digging in or as a to For kitchen 
Gardens or Herbaceous Borders. 

1 cwt., 15/-; $-cwt., 9/-; 28 Tb. 5/-; £14 10/- per 

ton. All Carriage Paid. 


LOOK TO YOUR VINES! 

The Vine requires a large quantity of Potash for its 

roper growth and the development of fruit. WILLIS 
BROS. VINE MANURE contains 7% Potash, 22% 
Phosphate, and 4% Notrogen, and the results justify us 
in saying it is the best on the market. The effect on 
old vines is very marked, it put new life into them, 
1 cwt., 25/-; 56 IÐ. 14/-; 28 Ib. 8/-. All Carriage Paid 


LAWN MANURE. 

Having been connected with the experimental 
manuring of pastures, etc., for over 40 years, we are 
in the position to offer the above with perfect 
confidence as to results. It is especially suitable for 
poor mossy lawns, improving the texture of the grass, 
and helping the lawns to keep their colour in dry seasons 
Can be used at the rate of 5 cwt. to the acre. 
1 cwt., 20/-: 10 cwt., £9 15/-; 1 ton., £19. Carriage 
Paid. Special Prices quoted for Grass Manures for 
Park Land in quantities. 


LAWN SAND AND DAISY KILLER. 
This preparation will be found very effective for 
thickening the sward and enco o grasses ; 
destroys the daisies and other weeds so troublesome 
on lawns. 1 cwt., 25/-: 10 cwt.,£12. Carriage Paid. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE.—Sprinkle thinly over the surface 
of the lawns at the rate of 4 to 6 ozs. to the square yard ; 
where a mass of weeds care ce tga mori mAy be ae 
as the grass cannot ge un G] 
killed. A dry day in autumn or spring is the best time 
to apply the LAWN SAND. 


SUSSEX TRUG BASKETS. 
18” 4/-; 20° 5/-; op tes 26° 7/-; 28° 8/-; each. 
Carriage Paid. 


- GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 
Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. arrene, Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


SEED POTATOES 


ALL SCOTCH GROWN. 
Certified Stocks: 


May Queen, Dargil Early. All at 
Eclipse. Edzell Blue. 14 TD, 2/-. 
Early Market. Immune Ashleaf 28 Ib, 3/6. 
Arran Rose. Arran Comrade. 56 Id, 6/6. 
Sharpe’s Express. Sir John Llewellyn, 112 tb, 12/-. 
Great Scot. A gas 

British Queen. Ally. All F.0.B. 
Abundance. King George. Despatched 
Field Marshal. King Edward. same day fo 
Arran Chief. Red Kings. cash with order. 
Kerr’s Pink. Rhoderic Dhu, Send for list of 
Majestic. Up-to-date. 50 other variet- 
Golden Wonder. Tinwald Perfection. ies. 

Factor, Golden Marvel, 


CROSS & Co. 
—POTATO GROWERS— 


Elm Road House, Wisbech. 


RARE ALPINE SEEDS 


Interesting Catalogue of choice Alpine and 
other hardy plant seeds, including Meconop- 


sis, Primula, Gentian, etc. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, 


AUSTIN'S Oe sscts are grown end special 
SCOTCH mera ead 


crops. All the best varieties, in- 
SEED chiding Arran Rose, napa 

Express, Witeh Hil Eero ues 
POTATOES Arran Comrade, British % rey 


Great Scot, š 
ance, Arran Chief, Kerr’s Pink, ag Fit asd 


Tinwald Perfection, Arran Council, Vernon, 
Bishop, Field Marshal, and Roderick Dhu. i ia 


Catalogues free. 
AUSTIN & McASLAN 


The Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 
89 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 
ee 
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he popularity of these beautiful, yet, simple flowers for garden 
adornment continues to increase and there are few gardens in which 
they may not now be found. Their wide range of colour and diversity 
of form and habit make Annuals peculiarly suitable for the modern style 
of gardening. Flower-lovers who have once grown them continue to do 
so in a greater degree than ever, while those who have not, as yet, 
given them a place in their garden, have before them the opportunity of 
planning many beautiful and harmonious colour schemes for their beds 
and borders during the coming summer. 


Complete descriptive list of Sutton’s Annual and other 
Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, Seed Potatoes, etc., will 
be found in the pages of our Garden Seed Catalogue for 


SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 
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1927, a copy of which will be forwarded on application. 
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RANSOMES 
LAWN MOWERS 


“The Best in the World.” 


ve! 


4- Eui 
cnsomes™ 


* MARQUIS ” 
The most perfect cutting and easiest 
running Roller Mower obtainable. Fitted 
throughout with self aligning ball bearings 
in dust proof housings. 
Also MOTOR, HORSE, PONY 
and DONKEY MACHINES 


Write for List No, 99 to— 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, Ltd. 
Orwell Works, IPSWICH. 
Oblainable from all Ironmongars and Seedemen. 


TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, eto. 
Also OLEAN MEADOW “TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 


Large or small quantities supplied. Enquiries and inspection invited. 


FROGLEY’S ——— HODDESDON —— HERTS. 


BRITISH CARNATION SOCIETY 
ANNUAL SPRING SHOW 


TO BE HELD AT 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall 
Vincent Square, S.W. 


Tuesday & Wednesday, March 29 & 30 


Doors open Tuesday 12.5 p.m., Wednesday 10.5 a.m. 
PP A la ne Dae apes aa el Se ee Orne 


GRAND DISPLAY OF CARNATIONS by 
the leading Trade, Professional & Amateur Growers 
“ DAILY MAIL ” £100 GOLD CUP 
for the Best Scented Carnation. 


Also SPECIAL PRIZES and CHALLENGE 
TROPHIES VALUED £1,000. 


ILLUSTRATED LANTERN LECTURE 
by Montague C. Allwood, F.L.S8., at 3 o’clock, on 
Wednesday, March 30, followed by a CARNATION 
CONFERENCE by the leading growers. 


en ee ee eee 
Admission Free to Members— Non-Members 2/6 


Schedule, etc., from P. F. BUNYARD, Hon. Sec. 
57, Kidderminster Road, Croydon. 
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SUPPLEMENT PLATE. 

Copenhagen Municipal Gardens. 
Å- 
AVERAGE MBAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 

deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 42:5°, 
` ACTUAL TEMPERATURE — 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, March 16, 
10am. Bar. 30:4. Temp. 50°. Weather, Sunny. 


ONE of the chief glories of 

On the English den is the 
Lawns. lawn: t alike in 
summer and in winter, close 

mown and weedless and free from slippery 
Clover, But'that glory is, if not departing, 
at least suffering from some temporary 
eclipse. Neglect in war years has not yet 
been made good—for the harvest of garden 
work is plentiful and the labourers are..... 
expensive. Wet winters have been pro- 
lific in the production of moss, and Daisies 
and Plantain thrive on neglect. It therefore 
behoves us who have lawns to tend to 
consider whether there may not be ways 
of making them perfect once more without 
the aid of too much labour. American 
golfers have, it appears, solved the problem 
of the perfect golf green, and their discoveries 
may, perhaps, prove useful to us, for it 
would never do for our pleasant lawns as 
well as our art treasures to be exported to 
the United States! The American green- 
keeper has discovered as the result of 


experiment, that the perfect golf green 
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of short, crisp, weedless and wormless 
grass can only be secured if the soil be made 
thoroughly acid. Whereas most garden 
plants flourish only in a soil round about the 
point of neutrality—neither acid nor alkaline 
—the grasses most favoured in America 
(species of Agrostis) are only happy 
when the soil is well on the acid side. To 
make the soil acid, recourse is had to 
successive and heavy dressings of those 
fertilisers which leave acid residues in the 
soil. In fact, according to this teaching, 
you do for the grass of lawns exactly the 
opposite of that which should be done for 
the garden at large. No lime on the lawns, 
for that would encourage neutrality of 
soil and also the growth of Clovers; but 
fortnightly dressings at the rate of one 
hundredweight or one-and-a-half hundred- 
weight to the acre of sulphate of ammonia 
or an equivalent amount of ammonium 
phosphate. Whereas, however, a liberal 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia, even for 
so greedy a crop as the Potato, amounts to 
say three hundredweights of sulphate of 
ammonia per acre, the lawn as treated 
by the American green-keeper may receive 
in fortnightly doses three or more times that 
amount. The heavy dressings are put on 
mixed with a fine, loamy compost, ‘and 
in this condition the fertiliser must 
be watered in. As a result of this 
treatment all those flowers of poverty 
which we call weeds find life on the lawn 
no longer worth living. They disappear 
and along with them go also the lawn’s 
worst enemy, the earthworm, and thus 
in spite of excess of nitrogen and PPAT 
because of high acidity, the grasses have the 
lawn all to themselves, and golf secretaries 
must enjoy a sinecure in the profession 
of confessors of complaining putters—no 
Clover, no earthworms, no weeds, and as 
we may suppose, every hole always holed 
out in one. Whether these interesting 
observations can be applied successfully 
in this country remains to be seen. Ex- 
periments of a similar kind made on Canadian 
golf courses are said to have given promising 
results. Any ordinary cultivator would 
naturally expect that such heavy dressings 
of sulphate of ammonia or of ammonia 
phosphate would result in extraordinarily 
rank growth of grass which would make the 
work of mowing harder even than it is 
in this country. And, indeed, that may 
prove to be the case ; but our contemporary, 
Golfing, which has published recently an 
interesting series of articles on the American 
method, is encouraging experiment on 
similar lines, and others also who are inter- 
ested in the subject are giving it a trial. 
When the results are available, we shall 
hope to report them to our readers, for if 
they are favourable, the method should 
prove one which will give us better lawns 
at a cost less than that involved in their 
present maintenance, though that would 
seem almost too good to be true. 


Centenary of the French National Horti- 
cultural Society.—In view of the approach- 
ing International Horticultural Exhibition in 
Paris, with which the French National 
Horticultural Society is celebrating the cen- 
tenary of its foundation, it may be of interest 
to trace briefly the history of this Society, 
which has attained at the present day to 
a position of such eminence and authority. 
It was on June 16, 1827, that a little band of 
French horticulturists, scientists and garden- 
owners, all animated by a desire to improve 
methods of cultivation and to promote the inter- 
ests of horticulture in general, met to talk over 
the possibilities of establishing a Society, and on 
the 6th of the following month, July, a general 
assembly approved the plans made by the 


rovisional committee, and formally created the 
ociety by the name of Société d'Horticulture 
de Paris. There were, to begin with, about 
four hundred members, among whose names 
there are many of historical and horticultural 
interest—the Duc d’Orléans, Baron de Roths- 
child, Achille Richard, the botanist; Vibert, 
the Rose-grower; Vilmorin, of the celebrated 
firm now at Paris and Verrières. The estab- 
lishment of the Society was celebrated by a 
re-union which took place on the 30th August, 
1827, on the lovely estate of the Chevalier 
Soulange-Bodin, at Ris (Seine-et-Oise), to which 
were invited all the best authorities and most 
celebrated notabilities of the time in science and 
art. The Society quickly gained prestige, 
and was smiled upon by the Government and 
by the Paris municipal authorities. M. 
Soulange-Bodin was elected General Secretary, 
and showed his enlightened interest in the cause 
of horticulture by offering a prize of 400 francs 
to be awarded to the discoverer of a method of 
destroying the larvae of the cockchafer. The 
first annual meeting took place on August 29, 
1828, under the presidency of the Vicomte de 
Martignac, Minister of the Interior, and in 
1830 the Society launched out into a programme 
of annual exhibitions, in which not only members 
of the Society, but growers from the environs 
of Paris and from all parts of France should be 
invited to send plants for competition. The 
first of these exhibitions took place in 1831, 
on the 13th and 14th of June, inthe Orangery 
of the Tuileries. It was a great success, and had 
an excellent effect in stimulating the growing 
interest in matters horticultural which marked 
that particular period. In 1834, another innova- 
tion took place in the form of a winter exhibition, 
held on the 2nd of March, in the St. Jean Hall, 
at the Paris Hotel-de-Ville, at which forced 
plants of various kinds were shown. During 
the early years of the Empire, the Society 
languished somewhat, in spite of the Prince 
Napoleon having been nominated its ‘‘ pro- 
tector,” and.the name having been in con- 
sequence altered, in 1853, to Société Impérial- 
d’Horticulture de Paris. By this time, horticul- 
tural Societies had sprung up in great numbers 
all over the country, and in Paris itself the 
original Society had a formidable rival in a group 
formed in 1841, which at first called itself 
merely ‘‘ Cercle Général d'Horticulture,” but 
which assumed in 1848 the title of “‘ Société 
Nationale d’Horticulture de la Seine.” In 
1854, the two societies wisely amalgamated 
under the title of ‘‘ Société Impériale et Centrale 
d’Horticulture, and in 1855 had a triumphant 
success in an International Exhibition which 
was held, from May to October, at the Champs 
Elysées. In 1860, the combined Society made 
a further step forward in constructing the 
premises which it still occupies at 84, Rue de 
Grenelle. During the war of 1870-1, and for 
some years afterwards, the Society suffered from 
the general depression prevailing throughout 
the country, but gradually recovered and 
resumed full activity. In 1885, the title was 
altered to the one it now holds, Société Nationale 
d’Horticulture de France; the Society became 
increasingly successful, and had already pub- 
lished innumerable horticultural monographs 
on various subjects. The Great War of 1914-18 
found the Society in the plenitude of its power 
and influence, and though its operations were 
of necessity largely suspended, or altered in 
character, they have now been completely 
resumed, and the Society ranks second to none 
inimportance. This short survey of a few of the 
principal events in the life of the Society natur- 
ally omits much that is of prime importance, 
but is sufficient to give some idea of the 
varied nature of its activities. Since 1926, the 
President has been M. Fernand David, formerly 
Minister of Agriculture; the General Secretary 
is M. Alfred Nomblot; and the Secretary- 
Editor, M. Guillaumin. 


Copenhagen Municipal Gardens.—In our issuc 
of October 16, 1926, we gave an account, 
with illustrations, of the Copenhagen Municipal 
Gardens, and we now present our readers 
with a Supplement Plate illustrating another 
example of the horticultural enterprise shown 
by the municipal authorities of the Danish 
capital. 
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Trial of Early-flowering Chrysanthemums ,— 
The Cheshire School of Agriculture, Reaseheath, 
Nantwich, carried out a series of trials last year 
with early-flowering Chrysanthemums for com- 
mercial purposes. All the varieties were grown 
undisbudded, except for an individual plant 
here and there, and Mr. W. E. Shewell-Cooper, 
who conducted the trials states that he leans 
‘“ towards the assumption that the time and 
labour spent on disbudding runs away with 
any profits that mayaccrue through the disbudded 
flower.” Varieties which were outstanding 
in the trials were Hotspur, an early -flowering 
crimson variety with a gold reverse, of dwarf- 
growing habit, very suitable for bunching ; 
Berengaria, a good pink sort, somewhat similar 
to Shirley Pride; Phoenix, a light bronze 
coloured variety with slightly Cactus-shaped 
flowers, which was tried for the first time in 
1925, and gave such good results as a market 
variety that it was again tried in 1926, for it is an 
excellent grower and promises to become a 
favourite for bunching; Bronze Early Butter- 
cup, which is also said to be a good spray variety 
and sells well ; Brightness, a light crimson sort, 
the general favourite in the collection, as adjudged 
by the remarks of commercial visitors to the 
gardens ; Crimson Circle, a dwarf variety which 
is in good demand for early bunching; Pink Dame, 
which was regarded as the best early pink 
variety in the trial, and found a ready sale 
amongst local florists ; H. M. Carr, a primrose- 
coloured September White and said to have 
all the good qualities of that variety ; Janet 
Wyper, an excellent, early-flowering variety, 
about two feet tall, with creamy-white flowers on 
long stems ; Mrs. Jack Pearson, an early bronze 
variety, useful for bunching or garden decoration; 
R. A. Roots, a very strong-growing white variety, 
“quite worth recommending,” ; and Fireflare, 
an early flowerer, the light bronze blooms being 
produced on long stems, “a sort that bunches 
well.” During the coming season a trial of 
new varieties and novelties as advertised in 
the various Chrysanthemum raisers’ catalogues 
for 1927, will be undertaken under the auspices 
of the Cheshire School of Agriculture. 


Display of Dutch Tulips in Hyde Park.— 
In the House of Commons Sir H. Brittain 
recently asked whether any special efforts 
were being made this year in the way of 
additional flora and fauna for the beautification 
of the London parks. Captain Hacking, Under- 
Secretary to the Home Office, said that the 
Office of Works was making arrangements for 
displays on the same lines as in previous years. 
In addition, there would be a special display of 
Tulips due to the generosity of the Dutch 
Bulb Growers’ Association. We are informed 
that this remark refers to a large collection 
of Tulips presented to H.M. Office of Works 
by the combined bulb growers’ organisations 
of Holland. The bulbs were planted last autumn 
in Hyde Park, near Victoria gate, in the large 
border. The collection consists of 55,000 
bulbs belonging to the Darwin, Breeder, Cottage, 
Rembrandt and Lily-flowered groups. There 
are Over one hundred varieties of Darwin, about 
fifty Breeder, seventy-five Cottage, ten Rem- 
brandt. and four Lily-flowered varieties. The 
selection will afford a very good idea of the 
various groups, and a comprehensive review of the 
best representatives of each group. Sir Daniel 
Hall has written a short history of the intro- 
duction and development of the Tulip which 
will be exhibited at the border when the Tulips 
are in flower. The combined Dutch bulb 
growers’ associations have organised large 
displays of flowering bulbs, planted in public 
parks in various countries, and these have 
proved to be excellent and efficient advertise- 
ments for the varieties thus shown to the 
flower-loving public. The character of such 
advertisements is absolutely neutral, the sole 
object being to push the general use of the bulbs 
displayed, without any preference to special 

; such demonstrations consequently 
are not only to the benefit of bulb producers 
as a whole, but also to those firms who sell the 
bulbs retail. 


Botanical Legacy to a Free Library.—The 
late Sir E. Thomas Holden, J.P., of Glenelg, 
Great Barr, Staffordshire, who died on November 
13 last, aged ninety-five, bequeathed his collec- 
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tion of Mosses and plants and his books on 
Mosses for the Reference ọr Natural History 
Department of the Walsall Free Library, 
to which institution he also left £100 for the 
purchase of books of a scientific character. 


American Iris Society.—We learn that Mr. 
J. B. Wallace, junr., 129, Church Street, New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A., has been appointed 
Secretary of the American Iris Society, which 
has now a thousand members. 


Mr. Heber Clark.—Ons of the oldest of the 
bulb-growing businesses at Spalding is the one 
carried on by Mr. Heber Clark, at Clay Lake 
Bulb Farm, and established by his father. 
Mr. Clark is a successful cultivator and fairly 
large forcer of Daffodils, one of his houses 
containing no fewer than 50,000 Golden Spur 
early this season. Mr. Heber Clark was a great 
friend of the late Mr. James K. Ramsbottom, 
with whom he studied the scientific aspects of 
bulb cultivation, particularly in connection 
with the elimination of eelworm disease. Like 
many other growers, he readily acknowledges 
the debt he owes to Mr. Ramsbottom’s investiga- 


MR. HEBER CLARK. 


tions in regard to the diseases of bulbs. Mr. 
Clark considers that finer results are obtained 
by forcing Daffodils that have been grown 
in heavy soil than from bulbs grown in light soil, 
and has proved his opinion by an experience 
extending to twenty-five years. 


Centenary Exhibition at Antwerp.—During the 
coming year, 1928, the Antwerp Royal Horti- 
cultural and Agricultural Society will be cele- 
brating its centenary, and it is intended to mark 
the occasion by holding an important horticul- 
tural exhibition. It has been decided to arrange 
the exhibition in September so that it may not 
clash with the Ghent Quinquennial Floralies, 
which will be held in the spring of the same 
year. 


British Mycological Society.—The following 
programme has been arranged by the British 
Mycological Society for the London Meeting 
to be held in the Botanical Department, Univer- 
sity College, Gower Street, on Saturday, March 
19, 1927, at 11.0 am. The speakers and 
subjects are: Mr. W. R. I. Cook, “Influence 
of Environment on Infection by Ligniera 
Junci ”; Mr. E. H. Ellis, “ Fungi in Japanese 
carvings °; Mr. E. Wyllie Fenton, “Seed 
Mixtures and the Incidence of F ungal Diseases ” ; 
Miss M. P. Hall, “Zoning in cultures of 
Monilia fructigena ”; Mr. K. R. Mohendra, 
“ Varieties in Sphaeropsis malorum ”; Mr. J. 
Ramsbottom, “ Fragmenta Mycologica VII.” 
Lunch will be arranged in the College Refectory, 
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Scholarships for Agricultural Workers. — 
The Government has decided to continue the 
scheme of scholarships for the sons and daughters 
of agricultural workmen and others, which was 
approved in 1922 for a period of five years and 
concluded last year, in a slightly modified form, 
as recommended by the Central Committee, 
and the first awards under the revised scheme 
will be made this year. There are two main 
grades of scholarship, namely, Junior Scholar. 
ships for short courses in agriculture, horticul- 
ture, dairying or poultry-keeping, at farm insti- 
tutes, and Senior Scholarships for diploma or 
degree courses in an agricultural or allied subject 
at agricultural colleges or universities, or for 
courses in veterinary science at veterinary 
colleges. The normal avenue to the Senior 
grade is through the Junior grade, but an excep- 
tion is made in the case of candidates who have 
passed a higher school certificate examination 
before the age of seventeen, or a higher school 
certificate examination with distinction in at 
least one subject before the age of eighteen. 
Such candidates may apply = Sena gsi 
ships (honours degree courses) without passin 
aaa the Junior grade. Candidates must be 
(a) sons or daughters of agricultural workmen, 
or of working bailiffs and small-holders whose 
means are comparable with those of agricultural 
workmen ; (b) bona fide workers in agriculture ; 
(c) sons or daughters of rural workers whose 
means and methods of livelihood are comparable 
with those of agricultural workmen. The 
value of the scholarship is such as will enable 
students to attend the courses without cost to 
their parents. Provided a sufficient number of 
suitable applicants is forthcoming, there will be 
awarded this year about 120 Junior Scholarships, 
ten Extended Junior Scholarships (for well- 
qualified candidates who have held Class III, 
scholarships under the experimental scheme), 
and ten Senior Scholarships. The closing date 
for the receipt of applications is April 30, 1927. 
Forms of application and full particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.1, or locally from the offices of 
County Councils. 


Association of Economic Biologists.—The 
Association will visit the Galleries and Labor- 
atories of the Imperial Institute, South Kensie. 
ton, on Friday, the 25th inst. Guides wi 
meet the members at 2.30 p.m. at the entrance 
to the Offices of the Institute at the west a 
of the building (near Queen’s Gate). Tea m 
be served in the Conference Room of the rop 
Institute at 4.30 p.m. The Council will eal 
at 2 p.m. in the Conference Room at the Impera 
Institute. The May meeting of the DaorE 
will be held at the Imperial College, enue 
Kensington, at 2.30 p.m., on the 13th: Subject, 
‘“ Plant Alkaloids,” by Lieut.-Col.A. T. vane 
C.I.E., Dr. T. A. Henry, and Dr. J. Trevan. e 
June meeting will be held at the South aa 
Agricultural College, Wye, on the 17th and 18th. 


Conference on Cultivation.—A conference ci 
“ Cultivation: What the Farmer Aims at a 
How he does it,” will be held at the Rothamste’ 
Experimental Station on Tuesday, March by 
1927, at 11.30 a.m. The chair will be taan y 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Bledisloe, K.B.E., aa a 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agricul oe 
and Fisheries. The speakers and subjects in 
clude Mr. H. Drewitt, Colworth, Chie meet 
‘Cultivation on the West Sussex chalk an 


brick earth”; Mr. John Joyce, en 
Bowyer, Taunton, “ Spring Cultivation 
Western England”; Mr. J. H. Spilman, 


Gardham, Beverley, ‘‘ Cultivation Ope er 
on the Yorkshire Wolds”; Mr. J., a 
Burnawne, Rochford, “ Spring Cultivation 


an Eastern County °”; and Dr. B. A. reer 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, | Caluwe 
tion: The Art and the Science.” Arrang 


ments will be made to provide visitors who n 
the Secretary, Rothamsted Experimental a p 
Harpenden, with luncheon at a charge Ol ¥S- 


Experiments with Vita Glass.— Corresponding 
series of plants and flowers will be grown thi 
summer at University College, Southey. 
and at the Royal Gardens, Kew, to test ie 
greenhouse and garden frames the new type 
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glass which, unlike ordinary window glass, 
admits the ultra-violet rays of the sun. At 
Kew the authorities have has decided to equip 
half an experimental greenhouse with the new 
glass and half with ordinary glass, and a typical 
selection of plants and flowers will be duplicated 
ineach section. A similar course will be followed 
with a wide variety of plants, including Radishes, 
Sunflowers and Beans, in the large glass corridor 
witha southern aspect, fronting the new botanical 
research laboratory at Southampton, which has 
cost £5,000. The aim of both experiments 
is to find out whether it is possible by the use of 
Vita glass, to obtain any such advantages as 
earlier cropping, better quality, heat saving, 
better colour, hardier constitution, and greater 
resistance to disease in plants. 


Garden Scheme on behalf of Queen Alexandra’s 
Memorial.—_A large and interesting scheme to 
en lovers is being inaugurated by the 
Women’s Committee of the National Memorial 
to Queen Alexandre all over England and Wales. 


In other hands the scheme has spread to Scotland 
and to some parts of Ireland. During the 
Whiteuntide holiday, from May 30 to June 11, 
inclusive, garden lovers are being asked to 
open their gardens at a small charge. Owners 
are responding most generously, and it is 
expected that nearly all notable gardens will be 
opened. In due course the Memorial Committre 
will announce a full list of these gardens, and the 
facilities for visiting them. 


y Beauests to a Gardener and a Gardener's 
idow.—The late Mr. George Elliot Meakin, of 
Creswell Manor, Stafford, left the sum of £100 
to his former gardener, Mr. William Foulkes, 
and £100 to the widow of his late gardener, 
Mr. John Wilkes. 


i The Preservation of Burley Wood in the 
ew Forest.—Great concern is being felt amongst 
many lovers of the New Forest on account of 
the recent decision of the Forestry Commissioners 
to fell practically the whole of the ancient 
trees in Burley Old, a splendid old Beech and 
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Oak wood adjoining the main road from Bourne- 
mouth to Southampton. Most of the trees 
are English Oaks upwards of two hundred years 
old, and already some of them have been felled. 
In reply to strong protests the Commissioners 
seem to have stayed their hand for the moment. 
In an attempted justification of their action 
the Commissioners are stated to have explained 
that the trees they intended to fell were ‘‘ mature 
timber,” and that the felling was to be carried 
out in the usual course of forestry arrangement. 
Against this the Commissioner was reminded 
that the Act of 1877 expressly provided that 
‘“‘The ancient ornamental woods and trees in 
the forest shall be preserved,” and that the 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, in 1882, 
definitely pledged his department that ‘‘ Burley 
Old should not be treated as a plantation in 
the common acceptance of the term,” and 
that only dead trees and those far advanced 
in decay should be cut down. At the inquiry 
now held it was stated that the intention 
was to preserve a fringe of old trees by the road- 


FIG. 92.—ODONTIODA FREDERICK J. HANBURY. 


R.H.S. First-Class Certificate and Lindley Medal, March 8. Flowers reddish-scarlet and dull yellow. 
(see p. 184). 


side, but the deputation claimed that the whole 
of «Burley Old Wood should be preserved, 
as the majority of the trees are considered to 
have another century-and-a-half of beauty. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Tuespay, Marcu 22: Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees meet (two days) ; Wimble- 
don Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. WEDNESDAY, 
Marca 23: Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society’s 
meeting; Pangbourne and District Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Association's lecture. 
Fripay, Marca 25: Association of Economic 
Biologists meeting. 


««Gardener’s Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Dr. Hooker's Herbarium Specimens.— 
We have no little satisfaction in announcing 
that the Government has commissioned Dr. 
Hooker to arrange, name and distribute the 
valuable collections of dried plants made by 
him in the Sikkim-Himalaya and other parts of 
India. Should the East India Company enable 
Dr. Thomson to do the same, of which their 
well-proved desire to promote science within 
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their territories leads us to entertain a sanguine 
hope, the vegetation of India will be much 
more accurately known than that of any part 
of the world, beyond the limits of Europe, 
if we except the north-eastern parts of America, 
The importance of this knowledge to manufac- 
turers, merchants, engineers, and commercial. 
men of all descriptions, was becoming more and 
more apparent, even before the late Exhibition 
of all Nations; and now presses with great 
additional force upon the consideration of those 
to whom the welfare of India is confided. Dr. 
Hooker has also in preparation the Floras of 
New Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land, to be 
published under the authority of the Admiralty. 
Instructions have been given for the immediate 
preparation of these works uniformly with the 
Antarctic Flora, concluded in 1847. Enormous 
materials for the purpose have gradually 
accumulated, amonz the most important of 
which are those collected by Dr. Hooker himself ; 
to which have to be added the collections of 
Banks and Solander in Cook’s first voyage 


Shown by Messrs. J. and A. McBean. 


(1770), and of the Forsters in Cook’s second 
voyage; the plants of Menzies procured in 
Dusky Bay; the collections of the brothers 
Cunningham at the Bay of Islands, in 1842; 
very extensive collections formed by Colenso, 
Bidwill and Dieffenbach, who alone have 
reached the mountains and lakes in the interior 
of the Northern Island; materials obtained at 
the Bay of Islands and on Banks’ Peninsula, by 
Raoul, during the voyage of the French frigate 
L’Aube, and numerous minor contributions. 
Gard. Chron., March 20, 1852. | 


Publications Received.— Successful Gardens for 
Every Amateur.—Published by the Chilean 
Nitrate Committee, Friars House, New Broad 
Street, E.C.2., from whom copies may be obtained 
free, on application.—A Botantst in the Amazon 
Valley, by R. Ruggles Gates; H. F. and G. 
Witherby, 326, High Holborn, W.C.1; price 
7/6 net. Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in North America, by Alfred Rehder: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., St. Martin Street, 
W.C.2. Price, 42/- net. 
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By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
l Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Dendrobium Phalaenopsis and Allied Genera. 
There are several members of these Orchids 
which thrive under the same conditions, all of 
which are most useful plants, with flowers of 
distinctive colour. D. Phalaenopsis is the 
most widely-grown species of the genus; D. 
superbiens, D. bigibbum and several others 

uce their flowers in the autumn months, 
when their long sprays of flowers are valuable. 
Dendrobiums inhabit some of the hottest 
arts of the world, hence they should be grown 
in the warmest house the whole year round. 
The plants will grow either suspended from the 
roof or on the plant stage, but as they require 
all the light possible, I prefer to suspend them. 
Whatever receptacles are used, they should be 
only large enough to just accommodate the 
plant.” So soon as fresh root-action takes 
pee any necessary repotting should be done, 
ut if the rooting-material is in good condition 
the plants should not be disturbed. In potting 
these Orchids half fill the receptacles with clean 
crocks and arrange the plants so that the bases 
of the young growths are level with the rim of 
the pot. The pseudo-bulbs should be tied 
neatly to stakes to prevent swaying, and should 


they be infested with insect pests, take measures . 


to eradicate these whilst the plants are out 
of their receptacles. 


Compost—A suitable rooting-medium for 
these Orchids consists of three parts Osmunda 
fibre and one part Sphagnum-moss cut into 
rather short portions, with sufficient crushed 
crocks to ensure a free passage of water. Pot 
firmly, as this material will hold water much in 
the way of a sponge if placed in the receptacle 
loosely. After repotting them, the plants should 
be watered carefully until the young roots have 
entered the new material freely, after which 
they will require liberal supplies of moisture, 
and frequent sprayings with soft, tepid water. 
During their season of growth these Orchids 
enjoy plenty of atmospheric moisture, and will 
only require shading from bright sunshine 
during the hottest part of the day. The plants 
may be grown satisfactorily in a Croton house, 
or one of a similar nature. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. Onooxrorp, Gardener to Tas Rr. Hon. LORD 
WAVERTREB, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Turnips.—It is yet early to sow Turnips 


outside in quantity, but a small sowing may be 


made on good ground in a sheltered position, 
to follow those that are growing in frames. 
Early Milan, Little Marvel and Snowball 
are suitable varieties to sow at this season. 
Thin the young plants early and keep them 
dusted frequently with old soot. 


Aubergines.—Sow seeds of Aubergines in a 
warm house, and grow the plants either in pots 
or boxes. Maintain a temperature of about 55°. 
Keep the plants well syringed on warm days or 
thrips will quickly put in an appearance. So 
soon as the young fruits commence to swell, 
feed the roots on frequent occasions with liquid 
manure. 


Tomatos.—If seeds of a suitable variety are 
sown now, in a warm house, and the young 
plants potted finally into five-inch or six-inch 
pots, and well hardened, they will be ready for 
planting outside by the end of May or early 
in June. 


Peas.—Plants that were raised in boxes 
as advised earlier in the season, and are now well 
hardened, should be planted on a warm, shel- 
tered border. The soil should be in a suitable 
working condition. When planting, the drill 
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or trench should be made sufficiently deep so 
that the roots are not cramped. Place the plants 
about two inches apart, and allow a distance 
between the rows of rather more than the height 
of the variety. When planted, draw a little 
of the fine soil on either side of the rows and place 
twigs for support. These will also help to shelter 
the young plants from cold winds. Keep a 
sharp watch for sparrows, and if these birds 
are very troublesome it will be well to net the 
bed. 


Carrots. — Seeds of early, stump-rooted 
varieties should now be sown in well-pulverised 
soil on the early border, to provide a succession 
of roots to those growing in frames. So soon as 
the seedlings appear, dress the ground lightly 
with old soot as a deterrent to slugs; the soot 
will have a stimulating effect on the growing 
plants. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SI CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—Plants of this 
Begonia that were cut down as previously 
advised, should by this time have developed 
good, strong shoots from their bases. Basal 
cuttings undoubtedly make the best plants, 
and if these are not sufficiently advanced it 
will be wise to allow them to grow longer, 
rather than propagate weak, top growths. 
This Begonia may also be increased from leaves, 
but this method is somewhat slow, and I see 
nothing to recommend it. The cuttings, when 
available, should be severed with a sharp 
knife and inserted several together in a small pot 
containing a mixture of loam, leaf-mould and a 
little peat, with sufficient dand and small charcoal 
added to keep the compost open. The cuttings 
should be stood in a propagating frame, for 
preference on a mild hot-bed of leaves, where a 
temperature of 65° to 70° may be maintained. 
It is desirable to remove the light every morning 
for a short time to allow the condensed moisture 
to disappear, after which it should be replaced. 
Other varieties of this section of Begonias, 
such as The King, Turnford Hall and Mrs. 
Peterson require similar treatment. 


Winter-flowering Begonias.— Begonias of the 
Mrs. Heal and Optima type should now be 
encouraged to produce good, strong shoots 
which are to be used for propagating purposes. 
The old stools may be watered a little more 
freely than hitherto, but at the same time 
with discretion. Fumigate the plants, as pre- 
viously advised, several times immediately 
they show signs of active growth, especially 
where mite was troublesome last season, but in 
any case it is wise to start with clean stock. 


Hybrid Calceolarias.— These plants should not 
be allowed to become starved in their pots. 
No stimulant is more suitable for these plants 
than liquid manure, which may be used on alter- 
nate waterings. 


Winter Pelargoniums.—Cuttings of Zonal Ger- 
aniums for winter flowering should be obtained 
with as little delay as possible. They may be 
placed singly in small pots or several around 
the sides of a larger receptacle, provided the 
roots arenot allowedto become an entangled mass 
before potting the plants singly. The cuttings 
should be inserted and made firm, and the 
pots afterwards placed on a shelf in gentle 
warmth, but free from excessive atmospheric 
moisture; failing this they should be stood 
in the warmest part of the house. To obtain 
large, stocky specimens, the plants should be 
pinched several times during the summer; 
to obtain extra large specimens some of the 
old plants should be retained, cut back, and 
encouraged to break into new growth, after 
which they should be potted on. During 
the summer all flower-buds should be removed 
and the growths pinched to promote a stocky 
habit. Summer-flowering Pelargoniums should 
be kept growing with as little fire-heat as 
possible. Feed the plants with liquid manure, 
and fumigate or spray them with an insecticide 
to keep green fly in check, 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY 
Ford Manor, Lingfeld, Surrey. Si 


aa Oa d Houses.— Houses containing a 
Olection of late trees will BOON present 
interesting appearance, especially where flown 
buds are plentiful. If Pears, Plums and Che 
. “Tries 
are grown, hard forcing should not be 
attempted, but the house ventilated liberally 
day and night. A good crop is best ripened 
under the influence of summer heat. A tem. 
perature ranging from 43° to 48° at night and ' 
55° to 60° by day, with plenty of air, will bring 
forward the perfectly-formed blossoms, which 
will set freely without fire-heat, but a little 
artificial warmth should be available to ensure 
a buoyant atmosphere. The trees should be 
watered carefully and syringed regularly on fine 
mornings until they come into flower. When 
this stage is reached, a dry atmosphere, a low 
night temperature, and a somewhat brisk 
heat with a free circulation of air by day will 
be favourable to fertilisation. Daily attention 
with the brush will aid pollenation, and when the 
fruits have set, syringe liberally and close the 
ventilators early. The house should be well 
fumigated before the trees come into flower. 


Melons.— Although the winter has, on the 
whole, been mild, young Melon plants have not 
made much progress, therefore the best method 
of meeting failures is to put in a few fresh seeds 
at short intervals. After this date the plants 
will make good progress ; their requirements are 
a steady bottom heat of 80°, a temperature 
ranging from 66° to 70° at night and 75° too 
by day, a moderate amount of atmospheric 
moisture, a little ventilation when the weather 
is favourable, and careful watering. The 
compost should consist of fairly heavy loam made 
porous to the passage of water by the addition 
of old lime rubble and a little charcoal. The 
growing of cordon Melons is as simple as growing 
Tomatos; all stem laterals are removed up to 
the first wire of the trellis and the shoots pinched 
at the first leaf onward until female flowers are 
plentiful. When these are ready to ope a 
pinch the point out of the main shoot a 
pollenate each flower. Laterals bearing i r 
young fruits should be stopped at the k S 
joint beyond the fruits, when two or D 
of the latter of uniform size should be selecte 
for the crop. Support the Melons by nets as they 
increase in size, and carefully preserve every 
old leaf from injury, pinching all remaininp 
laterals to prevent crowding. To tal 
a continuous supply of ripe fruits, two y ae 
small compartments are necessary, an 4G bs 
cession of young plants always ready 
planted as the last fruit is cut. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EAgL or Srearrcey, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


e if 

Autumn-fruiting Raspberries.—The canes, ! 
not already shortened, should be cut doa ae 
within a few inches of the ground. Work | : 
soil between the rows and at the a 
dig up any suckers that are not required. j 
this has been done, apply a mulch of Oana 
Autumn-fruiting Raspberries need libera! tre . 
ment to obtain the best results, and more espe” 


i i is li Plants 
ially if the land is light and porous. 

i i ather 
growing on land in good heart and of i aol 


it 

eavy texture should be mulched with | ( 
which will serve to keep the roots moist during 
the summer. 


Arrears of Work.—All arrears of planting 
and pruning should be completed 88 early 
possible. Both Pears and Apples Poa e 
develop plenty of blossom, and the bu oh 
large and plump, though quite forward ee 
owing to the very mild weather of the past fe 
weeks. Varieties of Pears are numerous, a 
to keep up a long supply of good fruits, swta i 
sorts should be chosen for planting. ie 
obtain the best results, late varieties should i 
grown in good positions and given amp 
moisture at the roots in hot, een 
Liquid manure, supplied liberally at interva® 
to all trees bearing heavy crops of fruit, will not 
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only help to increase the size of the individual 
fruits but prove very beneficia] in building up 
stronger buds for the following season’s crop. 
Early varieties may be grown in much cooler 
positions as bush specimens. Espalier trees 
and those growing against west and east walls 
should have heavy mulchings of manure placed 
cover the roots, especially if the soil is of a light, 
porous character, and when the crops are heavy. 


Morello Cherries.—These trees having been 
pruned, trained and put in order generally, 
should receive attention at the roots. A certain 
amount of the old soil should be removed from 
above the roots and a rich top-dressing applied. 
Plenty of lime, bone-meal or some other con- 
centrated manure should be mixed with sweet 
fibrous loam in preference to using decayed 
farmyard dung as a dressing for these Cherries. 


Blackberries.—These fruits are well deserving 
of more attention than they usually receive 
and should be grown more extensively where soft 
fruits are in demand. The berries are very 
serviceable for making jam, jellies and tarts. 
The plants may be grown against walls, fences 
and poles. A good plan is to grow and train 
them on stakes several feet high, cut away 
all the old canes which have borne fruits each 
year, and train in the young shoots to fruit 
the following season. There are several 
useful varieties in commerce. The Veitchberry 
is a splendid sort, and should not be overlooked 
by those about to plant. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Joun Covre, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kow. 


Polyanthus and Auricula.The many fine 
strains of these’popular flowers are valuable for 
furnishing a display of colour during the spring 
in beds or borders, either alone or interplanted 
with epring-flowering bulbs. They are also 
very charming used in more informal ways ; 
for example, as an under-planting in big beds 
of deciduous shrubs, or in large, informal drifts 
in thin woodland, the partial shade and shelter 
they obtain in such situations suiting them 
admirably. The seeds should be sown now, 
in or boxes, which should be placed in a 
cold frame and kept shaded until germination 
takes place. When large enough to handle, 
the seedlings should be pricked off into boxes 
ofrich soil, and later hardened and planted out 
in the reserve garden in rich, well-manured 
ground. In the south, at least, it is an advantage 
to grow them in partial shade during the hottest 
part of the day. During spells of dry weather 
It may be necessary to afford them water 
at the roots. 


Cowslips and Blue Primroses.—Seeds of the 
len should also be sown now, and the plants 
treated in the same way as advised for Poly- 
anthus. Blue Primroses should be raised 
from seeds of a good strain. These are very 
charming planted in the partial shade of bushes 
or in thin woodland. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London they do not seem to be 
a success, as the deleterious atmosphere seems 
to affect the colour, and this, I have no doubt, 
ìs true in the neighbourhood of other large towns. 


Pentstemons.— Young stock in cold frames 
should now be lifted and potted, returning 
the plants to the frames until they are re-estab- 
lished at the roots. Towards the end of the 
ty month they may be stood out-of-doors. 

ere time and does not permit of 
treating the plants in this way, they should, 
if their flowering quarters are occupied by 
other plants, be lined out in the nursery and, 
@8in the case of Violas, have flaky leaf-soil 
placed about their roots. They will be best 
planted direct in their flowering quarters 
warda the end of the present month, but where 
he beds are occupied with spring-flowering 
subjects this is not always possible. 


Violas. — Young H 

, i ung plants that have been 
wintered in cold frames should now be planted 
tn where they are intended to flower, but if 
he ground js stil] occupied by other planta, 
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they should be set for the present in the nursery 
garden. If a sprinkling of flaky leaf-soil is 
fete about their roota it will ensure them 
ifting with good balls when they are transferred 
to their flowering quarters. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 

Planting.— The planting of deciduous subjects 
should now be completed as speedily as possible. 
Should the weather prove windy and , these 
latest-planted specimens should be given at 
least one good soaking with water. All the larger 
specimens should be staked securely so soon as 
planting is completed, as March is a windy month 
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growing plants in order to make room for 
choicer specimens, this work should be done at 
once. Remove the exhausted soil and refill 
the pockets with a compost suitable for the 
special planta to be re-set. 


Fruit Trees in Flower.—As Peach and Nec- 
tarine trees are in hloom, also other fruit trees, 
such as Plums, Apricots and Pears, growing in 
cool houses where no fire-heat is used, attention 
must be given to pollenating the blossoms 
in order to secure good crops. Different 
methods are employed to secure this, but the 
surest and best is to go over the trees carefully 
with a soft brush made of a rabbit's tail tied 
to a light cane, passing the brush from flower 
to flower with a gentle twirling motion, about 
the middle of the day, preferably when the 


FIG. 93.—CYMBIDIUM FLAMINGO MEMORIA SIR GEORGE HOLFORD. 


R.H.S. First-Class Certificate and Lindley Medal, March 8. Flowers, blush with red-brown 
markings. Shown by Messrs. H. G. Alexander, Ltd. 


(see p. 184). 


and much damage is done to newly planted 
trees and shrubs if they are allowed to sway 
backwards and forwards with the wind. 


Rock Gardens.— The various subjects in the 
rock garden are on the move ; indeed, many of 
the early plants are already making a good 
display. Some of the Saxafrages, such as 
8. apiculata, S. oppositifolia and S. Salomonii, 
have been in flower for some time; several of 
the early Primulas are also in bloom, and with 
the various Scillas, Chionodoxas, Eranthis, 
etc., the rock garden in March has many attrac- 
tions. The rock garden should be made tidy, 
and a top-dressing of suitable compost given to 
all plants which require it, such as those showing 
roots on or near the surface. Where it is 
intended to remove some of the coarser- 


sun is shining. To protect the eyes from the 
glare of the sun, ed goggles should be worn, 
and a close observation of the state the pollen 
is in, whether it is yellow and easily dispersed, 
will assist the operator by showing which trees, 
and even which portions of the trees require 
attention first. By this means a heavy crop 
of fruits may be secured, and it will be an easy 
matter later to select the best-placed specimens 
for{retaining, removing the others while they 
are, quite On one occasion I placed a 
hive of bees in the fruit houses as an experiment, 
while the trees were in flower, and although 
quite satisfactory from the fruit-setting point 
of view, the great numbers of bees which 
perished_in trying to find their way out of the 
houses, even though the ventilators were 
open, deterred me from doing 80 again, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
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ERANTHEMUM PULCHELLUM. 


Tus plant makes a fine display during the 
early winter. If the plants are cut back now 
and stood in a warm house shoots suitable for 
use as cuttings will soon develop; the shoots 
should be detached when they are four inches 
to five inches long, inserted in an open compost, 
and placed in a propagating frame, where they 
will soon form roots. 

The plants should be potted singly before the 
roots become entangled, and when well estab- 
lished they may be grown on in a light house. 
Pinch the young shoots once or twice to ensure 
a stocky growth. They will make useful 
flowering plants in six-inch or seven-inch pots 
next autumn. 


GLORIOSA. 


IF a portion of the stock of Gloriosa superba, 
the so-called Spider Lily, is potted at intervals, 
a succession of flowers will be obtained. The 
last batch of tubers potted in June will commence 
to bloom when those potted at the end of 
February are passing out of flower. 

A moist, warm atmosphere is essential for 
the successful cultivation of this exotic plant. 
If the house is slightly shaded, the flower stems 
will grow longer than if exposed to full sunlight, 
which is an advantage if the blooms are used 
for table decoration. 

Gloriosas require a rich, rough, open compost. 
Single ‘tubers may be grown in seven-inch pots, 
or several may be placed in receptacles nine 
inches in diameter. When the plants cease 
flowering and the bine commences to change 
colour, they should be dried off gradually, 
storing them during the winter in a warm, dry 
place. 

G. Leopoldii flowers several weeks in advance 
of G. superba, when started together. Its 
flowers are more open, the perianth segments 
wider and less undulate. This variety is 
similar in appearance, if not identical, with G. 
Rothschildiana, a fine species introduced from 
the Congo some two decades ago. F. 


ORCHID NOTES ANO GLEANINGS. 


t 


ONCIDIUMS. 


THE- genus Oncidium is one of the most exten- 
sive in:the Orchid family. The species are found 
wild oyer a vast area, and comprise plants that 
will succeed in the warm, intermediate and cool 
houses, They are, however, not cultivated so 
extensively as formerly, as they are not imported 
in such large quantities as in past years. Many 
of them are still regarded by cultivators as 
refractory subjects, and difficult to keep in a 
thriving condition over a series of years; this 
may be true of some, yet many -have proved 
so successful under cultivation ‘over a long 
period: as to warrant their cultivation on an 
extended scale. 

Specimen plants have great decorative value, 
whilst the light sprays of flowers have few 
equals for use as cut flowers. ‘Whilst many of 
the Oncidiums are found growing wild with other 
Orchids which grow quite satisfactorily under 


cultivation, it is remarkable that many of © 


the Oncidiums refuse to thrive. The flower- 
scapes of the greater number of them are out 
of all proportion to the size of the plants, and 
in many cases the latter are allowed to produce 
flowers before becoming thoroughly established. 
This should not be permitted, neither should 
the scapes be allowed to remain on the plants 
for too long a time. a l 

~ Amongst the warm house Oncidiums the 
following may be depended upon to grow; 
and, with rational treatment, produce flowers 
year after year:—O. ampliatum, O. Kramer- 
tanum, O. Papilio, P. Lanceanum, O. luridum, 
©. bicallosum, O. Cavendishianum, O. carthagin- 
énse, O. pulvinatum and ©. splendidum. 
Intermediate house kinds include : O. 
altissimum, O. bifolium. O. divaricatum, O. 
flexuosum, O. hastatum, O. Harrisxonianum, 
O. incurvum, O. incurvum album, O. maculatum, 
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O. phymatochilum, O. pubes, P. sphacelatum 
and O. Wentworthianum. 

O. cheirophorum, O. concolor, O. excavatum, 
O. Forbesii, O. leucochilum, O. olivaceum, O. 
ornithorynchum and its white variety, O. 
Phalaenopsis, O. tigrinum, O. varicosum, 
with the whole of the Cyrtochilum section, 
which includes O. macranthum, O. lamelli- 
gerum, QO. monachicum, O. serratum, O. 
superbiens and O. undulatum, will succeed in 
a cool house. There are many others which 
may be grown for a considerable time, but I 
have purposely omitted those that are short- 
lived or difficult to cultivate. 

Some few hybrids have been raised, whilst 
many which were regarded in the past as species 
are now known to be natural hybrids. Oncid- 
iums have also been crossed with Cochliodas 
and other Orchids, and are known as Oncidioda, 
Charleswortheara, Wilsonara and Odontoci- 
dium, which, combined with the species, make 
a most beautiful family of plants, the flowers of 
which may be enjoyed the whole year round. 

The culture of the Oncidiums named is 
comparatively easy, provided the plants are 
grown in small receptacles, according to the 
habit of the individual plant, using pans in some 
cases, pots in others. A mixture of peat, fibre and 
Sphagnum-moss provides a suitable compost. 
The plants enjoy a humid atmosphere and a 
plentiful supply of water at the roots whilst in 
growth, with a drier atmosphere and only suffi- 
cient water at the roots to prevent shrivelling 
when at the resting stage. J. T. B. 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


GEUM RIVALE GUILDFORD VARIETY. 


THE variety of Geum rivale, which bears the 
name of Guildford variety and sometimes 
Leonard’s variety ,is a very beautiful form of 
our native Water Avens, G. rivale, which has 
a graceful, pendent habit, but dull and unattrac- 
tive flowers. The variety introduced by Mr. 
Leonard has blooms of a delightful shade of 
old rose, and they are produced freely. Being a 
a form of the Water Avens, G. rivale Guildford 
variety needs plenty of moisture. In suitable 
positions it will grow eighteen inches high, but 
is dwarfer in dry soil. It begins to bloom early in 
summer and continues in flower over a long 
period. It soon increases in size, and may be 
propagated by division in the spring or autumn. 
S. Arnott. 


GENTIANS. 


I READ Mr. W. Ingwersen’s interesting article 
on the Gentians (Gard. Chron., February 26, 
1927) with the same pleasure that it must have 
aroused in the minds of other would-be growers 
of these fascinating plants. As he refers to the 
white variety of G. asclepiadea, I may remark 
that fifteen years ago I got a plant from 
The Val di Genova, in the Presanella Alps, 
and it is flourishing in my garden. It is planted 
in old peat overlying a raised bed of burnt 
clay, and from its appearance it would seem 
this is just what it requires. Growing under 
the scanty shade of some Azalea bushes it 
leaves nothing to be desired in its vigour and 
floriferous habit. 

Many Gentians, as Mr. Ingwersen hints, 
are ‘“‘ kittle cattle,” and I found the common 
G. acaulis quite a disappointing plant, till, 
in despair of getting it to flower decently, 
I cast a number of chumps into stiff loam under 
a Holly hedge—the last place I would have 
expected it to tolerate. But there it has 
increased and flowers with the utmost freedom. 
The finest belt of G. acaulis I ever saw was in 
the garden of Mr. Clark near Glastonbury, 
where it formed a long border, some twelve 
or eighteen’ inches wide, of intense blue. I 
asked Mr. Clark “ how he did it,“ and his dis- 
concerting answer was that it was just put there 
and left reasonably alone. Truly the wav of 
a Gentian, like that of some Lilies, is almost 
past finding out, and if it “ does,” it seems 
little credit, and if it “ won't,” but little dis- 
credit, to its lover. 

I fancy .that.some of these plants may be 
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partial saprophytes. The brittle i 
their often abundant miyeomira a T 
suggest it. J. B. F., Gerrards Cross. 


ALL alpine plant enthusiasts will have Tead 
Mr. Ingwersen’s article (p. 143) on Gentia 
with interest. The writer, we all know a 
past-master in propagation and cultivation 
I must admit to some disappointment at his 
omission of a few species which should certainly 
have been included in so comprehensive a list 
of theGentians. Surely Gentiana scabra and G. 
septemfida should have been considered worthy 
of mention—the latter has a rare and beautiful 
Cambridge-blue form. as has also G. asclepiadea— 
as the needs of these two are easily satisfied, 
any well-drained, ordinary garden soil suiting 
them well. I rather suspect that G. scabra 
pfefers a limestone moraine, however. 

Two further invaluable and easy species are 
G. lagodechiana and G. Freyniana; these, 
I think, like a little peat at their roots, but are 
not adverse to lime; sun and good drainage 
in winter are essentials. One little gem which 
I obtained when Farrer’s Plant Club came to an 
end is G. Lawrenciana. Although it is very difti- 
cult to please, I have had it several years: 
it is much like a minute G. Farreri in all its parts 
and when it condescends to flower, does so at the 
end of the season. 

Of Gentiana Purdomii I can speak with 
some authority, having grown it to the fourth and 
fifth generation from the seeds which it lavishly 
produces and which germinate like Cress. 
It is essential to sow thinly, otherwise the 
s edlings, which come up at once if autumn 
sown, are liable to overcrowd each other and 
damp off in the winter season, even if kept in 
a frame. The adult plant likes sunshine and 
a good loam containing lime. I suspect 
that it would also appreciate some old manure 
buried deeply below its roots. 

I once had a plant of what was said to be 
G. Kurroo, andI could not distinguish it from G. 
Purdomii, except that it was slightly larger in 
all its parts ; neither of the two species seem to 
like the scree treatment with me. 

The easier Gentians, such as G. septemfida, 
G. lagodechiana, etc., can be increased by 
chopping the stool into two or more pieces, 
like any ordinary herbaceous plant, but it 18 
very true that the more exacting sorts do not 
like interference with their roots. I have found 
collected plants difficult to establish, even after 
having recuperated them in the sand box, and 
when they had produced a mass of roots. 

I make it a practice of growing a batch of G. 
verna from seeds each year; the young plants 
flower in two or three years at the most, and such 
plants appear to be very accommodating. 
There are quite a number at the momen 
showing promise of flower ; some are in moraine, 
others in peat, and still others in sandy loam, 
but their favourite mixture appears to be one 
of peat, leaf-mould and brick dust. Maurice 
Amsler. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


DOUBLE POTENTILLAS. 


= THE older double Potentillas are excellent 
garden plants, producing a good effect n ° 
borders and giving a variety of colour. n 
may not appeal to many 80 forcibly as the a 
Gibson’s Scarlet and a few others of page 
introduction, but they are capital border plan 7 
perfectly hardy and require little eee 
beyond staking, tying, lifting and replanting 
occasionally. l 

They have fine, Strawberry-like foliage, e 
produce a succession of double and semi-dou 
flowers from June until well into a 
They grow from one to two feet high, and ae 
somewhat trailing in habit they require yee 
supported by short stakes to produce the pi 
effect. While they will grow in any Si “i 
soil, a good, fertile loam, well-manure ate 
deeply-dug gives the best results. They ma) 
ke planted now for blooming this season. 

Purchasers who receive small plants wit a 
single crown may be warned that they canus 
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Turf Preparations 


GARDEN LAWNS MIXTURES No. 1 — Without 
Perennial Rye Grass, Ib. 2/9, 14 Ibs. 37/6, 28 lbs. 72/6 


No. 2—Including Dwarf Perennial Rye Grass, lb. 2/-, 
14 lbs. 27/-, 28 lbs. 52/-, 56 lbs. 100/- 
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WEBBS’ LAWN MANURE —The best Fertilisre for 
and Lawns (manufactured at Webbs’ Manure Works Saltney) 

LAWNS bag of 7 lbs. 2/3, 14 lbs. 4/-, 28 Ibs. 7/-, 112 lbs. 24/- 
Catalogue WEBBS’ LAWN SAND-For destroying weeds in Lawns, 
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Carters Worm Killer. total extermination of daisies and other shallow- 
rooted weeds, 
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judge of the value of these Potentillas for two 
or three years, until the clump has attained a 
good size. K 

Large clumps of some varieties present @ 
grand sight. These double Potentillas are of 
hybrid origin, and quite a number of varieties 
have been selected and given varietal names. 

The following is a list of choice varieties :— 
Arc-en-Ciel is a showy variety with a ground 
colour of yellow, flaked with crimson; it is 
still a favourite with growers of these flowers ; 
a good variety which bears the unattractive 
name of Beelzebub, is one of the darkest, the 
flowers being a deep red; Californica or Cali- 
fornie, is a pretty canary-yellow variety ; 
Emile has red flowers, edged with yellow ; 
Hamlet is a dark crimson variety, and a favourite 
with many; it is very showy in a mass. The 
large-flowered Mons Rouillard has crimson 
maroon flowers prettily edged with yellow ; 
Mont d’Or is an excellent sort with very fine 
double yellow blooms ; Panorama is orange with 
purple stripes; purpurea plena is purplish- 
crimson, and, personally, f do not admire 
it so much as others; rosaeflora is dark red ; 
Vase d’Or is a very fine, bright yellow variety ; 
the late-flowered Yellow Queen is a capital 
sort with showy yellow blooms; Vulcan is deep 
crimson, and Victor Lemoine has bright red 
flowers, edged with yellow. Other varieties 
are in the market, but a choice from the above 
will give satisfaction to the grower. 
i Propagation is effected by division. S. 

rnott. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


PLANTING HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 


THE present is a suitable time for making 
new borders. Where the ground has been well- 
prepared during the winter, by manuring and 
double-digging, the surface soil may be again 
stirred with a fork, when it will be found to 
dry rapidly enough to proceed with the work 
of planting. 

Many schemes are employed to make these 
borders a feature, and a considerable amount 
of knowledge of the plants utilised is necessary, 
such as their respective heights, time of flowering, 
as well as the colour of their flowers, to ensure 
a border which will be attractive for at least 
nine months in the year. Established borders 
also require attention at this time, and any of the 
coarser plants which have outstayed their 
welcome should be removed to the woodland 
or wild garden, and after making the sites 
previously occupied by them good again by 
the addition of fresh soil and well-decayed 
manure, their places may be filled by some of the 
newer or improved varieties. The ideal her- 
baceous border should not include annual 
plants, but be filled only with those of a perennial 
habit, of which there are thousands to choose 
from, while a few choice shrubs interspersed 
will give the borders a partially furnished 
appearance even in the depth of winter. H. 


RHODODENDRON MACKENZIANUM, 
FORREST. 


eT 


Smog the late Mr. Reginald Farrer described 
this interesting and remarkably distinct Rhodo- 
dendron, on p. 302 of The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
for June 21, 1919, enthusiasts in the culture of 
Rhododendrons have been closely watching the 
development of the seedlings. Accompanying 
the article is a figure of Farrer’s No. 801, which 
has since been identified as R. Mackenzianum. 
It was the first Rhododendron found by the 
collector (on April 6, 1919) during his second 
expedition on the Burma-Chinese Alps. He 
describes it as a “ tall tree with a gaunt, bare 
bole like a Scotch Fir, but of a brilliant lacquered- 
looking red, carrying a domed crown of solid 
soft pink blossoms. As the trunk, a foot through 
and fifty feet high, had no foot-hold, it became 
necessary to shoot down blossoms.’ Subse- 
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quently, R. Mackenzianum was found fairly 
general at 7,500 feet to 8,000 feet at Hpyepott 
and Hpimaw in North-East Burma. 

_ A year previously, Mr. George Forrest— 
in April, 1918—was the first to collect R. 
Mackenzianum in the Shweli-Salween divide 
in Western Yunnan, at 10,000 feet (Forrest 
No. 16,111). He describes it as a shrub twelve 
feet to twenty feet high, growing in dense mixed 
forests and Pine forests. Curiously enough, 
R. Mackenzianum, Forrest No.’s 17,819 and 
17,832, were collected in East Upper Burma at 
9,000 feet to 10,000 feet during April, 1919, 
the same month and year as Farrer’s 801. 


193 
surrounding the vegetative bud. This it will be 
noted, is just the reverse of the position occupied 
by the growing buds in most Rhododendrons, t.e., 
surrounding the flower truss. The stalks of the . 
flowers are enclosed by a sheath of large, 
purple-tinted bracts. The five-lobed flowers | 
are three inches to three-and-a-half inches 
across, white, flushed with mauve, with a large, 
yellowish-green blotch, and pleasingly fragrant. 
Outside, the lower part of the flower is flushed 
with rosy purple. There are ten stamens of ~ 
unequal length and a style about two inches long. 

Though the plant exhibited by Mr. Lionel 
de Rothschild, from his garden at Exbury, 


FIG. 94.—BHODODENDBON MACKENZIANUM. 
Shown at the B.H.S. Meeting of March 8, by Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, 
(see also pp. 185 and 195). 


In a wild state, R. Mackenzianum is à 
straggling bush or tree, from about eight feet to 
forty feet in height, often with a distinct and 
attractive trunk. The leaves are borne in 
clusters of five to seven or eight at the ends of 
naked, annual growths. They are four inches 
to six inches long, one inch to one-and-a-half 
inch wide in the centre, gradually tapering to 
the ends, the upper surface bright, glossy gee 
the under surface paler, the whole leaf being 
distinctly glabrous and tinted with red on the 
outer edges. 

The flowers are arranged in a fascicle of one- 
or occasionally two-flowered inflorescences, 
five or six in number, at the ends of the shoots 


at the R.H.S. Meeting, on Tuesday, March 8, 
and 9 (Fig. 94), was a straggly specimen, seven 
feet high, it proved much more interesti 
to Rhododendron enthusiasts than if three or 
four flowering sprays had been cut and placed 
in a vase. The plant had been grown in a 
greenhouse, and the species is not likely to be 
hardy in this country, though it may be possible 
to flower it against a sheltered wall in the south 
and west. Forrest’s form, collected at 9,000 feet, 
to 10,000 feet, may prove to be hardier than 
Farrer’s collected at 7,500 feet. 

R. ee aera oe to the Stramineum 
series, which also includes R. Wilson 
allied species. A. O. enews 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
. PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2 


Letters for Publication as uell as specimens of plants 
gr naming, should ve addressed to the ED 
Tavistock Street, Covent Gard 
Communications shou 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the 
. possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
pling inh will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 

g a 


t Communications.—// sent h, thes 
Orgen Sf by , telegra : 8 


be addressed ‘‘Gard. Chron., or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543, 

Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 

ect that 
ali letters to 


ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 

Special Noticc to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to rdurn unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editore do not hold 

mseires responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Newspapers.—Corres ents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the parayraphs they wish the Editors 
to 866. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likeiy tu Le 
af interest to our readers. 


Niustrations.—T7he Editors wil be glad to receire and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or uf remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsille for loss or injury. 


MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S 
NINTH EXPEDITION IN ASIA* 


VIILI.—TaHE First CLIMB. 


Y hut was ten feet square and about the 
M same in height, built of unhewn logs and, 
therefore draughty; indeed, I had an 
excellent view of everything going on outside 
through three of the walls, the fourth being 
against a bank. To obtain more privacy and 
less wind, I hung canvas sheets against two 
of the walls. The roof consisted of a Bamboo 
framework tiled with the huge leaves, or rather, 
leaflets, of a Schefflera common in the forest. 
After the first month it frequently leaked, but 
the holes were easily stopped by inserting fresh 
leaves. 

Mother earth composed the floor but, unfor- 
tunately, during the rains so much water oozed 
up from below that the hut was practically 
afloat; so I had a flooring of split Bamboo 
laid down, though even that was awash in the 
summer. A trestle ran alongside each wall, 
and on these I arranged all my boxes, out of 
the wet ; a camp bed, table and chair completed 
the furnishing. In two respects I was particu- 
larly well off; the hut was as thoroughly well 
illuminated as it was ventilated, and that was 
a great score ; secondly, in one corner I was able 
to keep a fire burning all the time, and my 
first care was to fix a couple of Bamboo racks 
immediately over the fire. On these racks 
my specimens, flower presses and clothes were 
for ever drying, and though, of course, every- 
thing was smoked to a uniform mahogany, 
it was the only way to keep specimens from 
utter ruin in the warm, saturated atmosphere, 
or even to enjoy the luxury of dry clothes. 
I came back wet through every day, but having 
warm and dry clothes ready to change into, 
suffered no ill effects other than the discomfort of 
smoke-varnished garments; and to that I 
quickly grew accustomed. 


My men lived alongo in an ample shed, 
open to the river in front, with a high, steep 
roof which came right down to the ground 
behind. 


* The previous articles on Mr. Kingdon Ward’s Ninth 
Expedition in Asia were published in our issues of 
August 14, 28, October 9 and November 20, 1926, and 
January 1, February 19, March 5, 1927, 


‘ and two chappatties. 
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Throughout the months I lived here, or in 
my several camps higher up the valley, the 
daily programme was much the same. I rose 
at, or before, daylight, and had a cup of tea 
Then, while the staff 
were breakfasting, I worked on my plants and 
field notes, or whatever work there was left 
over from the previous day. About nine, 
I breakfasted, and at ten started out on the day's 
exploration, getting back about three. Then 
I changed, had tea, and settled down to a couple 
of hours’ work on the collection. At seven, 
I dined in solitary state, and passed the evening 
writing my diary and reading; it was rarely 
that by ten o'clock I was not quite ready for 
bed. 

The first day after arriving at the base (Fig. 97) 
I turned my attention to the mountains which 
hemmed us in on every side. Around the 
Tibetan settlement was a strip of permanent 
meadow, just above the river, and above that 
again were steep, cultivated slopes. But this 
tiny clearance was but a reef in the vast and 
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FIG. 95.—A NUNG GIRL OF THE LOWER 
SEINGHKU. 


towering ocean of forest which surged over 
the pathless mountains. A single track led 
up the valley to the alpine pastures below the 
Diphuk La; but my immediate concern was 
to scale the mountainous ridges which frowned 
down on my camp. After several unsuccessful 
attempts, I did succeed with one of my men in 
blazing a trail up through the temperate rain 
forest to a razor-backed ridge, 3,000 feet above 
the torrent, and in the course of this ascent, 
was able to form a good idea of the forest 
ora. 


The face by which we ascended was very steep, 
sloping to begin with at an average angle of 
about 50°, but towards the crest the slope 
increased to about 65°. Down below, the forest 
was extraordinarily open, almost the only 
undergrowth being a formidable species of 
Bamboo, armed with a cheval-de-frise of fright- 
ful spikes at each node. Coming swiftly down 
the hill one would grab hold of a Bamboo 
haulm to stay oneself, and rip one’s hand 
open on these dreadful claws. 


The trees were, mostly, a species of Gordonia or 
Schima, Rhododendron Mackenzianum (Fig. 94), 
species of Oak, Myrtus and certain Araliaceae. 
A little higher up at about 7,000-8,000 feet, one 
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came into forests of immense-leaved trees, 
the two most notable being a ‘ Grande’ Rhodo. 
dendron, which was almost certainly R. gigan. 
teum, and a huge Magnolia, M. rostrata. 
Neither was in flower—April is probably their 
flowering period, or even earlier, so I was at 
least a month late. R. giganteum is a splendid 
tree, outwardly not unlike R.  sino-grande, 
but bigger. It was abundant on both sides 
of the valley at 8,000 feet, growing in very 
open forests with Magnolias, Illiciums, Oaks, 
Birch and Schima, young plante—of which 
I saw plenty coming up in the open forest 
where there is very little undergrowth— 
have immense Jeaves, which do not take on the 
characteristic silver lining until they are many 
years old, and over twelve or fifteen feet high. 
The trusses are of immense size, and I picked up 
capsules four inches long. The tree grows 
sixty feet to eighty feet high, with wide, spread- 
ing branches, and is overtopped only by the 
magnificent Magnolia rostrata, which reaches 
fully ninety feet, and being deciduous, displays 
its fine limbs in winter. It was very common 
hereabouts, scattered through the middle zone 
of the temperate rain forest, and in fuli bloom 
must be gorgeous. Its distribution is of botan- 
ical interest and significant. This is the species 
I found in the Tsangpo gorge three years ago— 
its furthest record to the west. It is recorded 
from the Mekong-Salween divide, in about the 
same latitude, to the east, and from as far south 
as Hpimaw. In Sikkim it is replaced by 
M. Campbellii. Amongst these big-leaved trees 
there flourished also a noble Illicium, the trunk 
of which, towards the base, was curiously 
wrinkled with transverse parallel puckers. 
The flowers were small for so big a tree, cream- 
coloured and fragrant. 


A little higher up there was a belt of dwarf 
Bamboo through which we had to hack our 
way, and above that the real trouble began, 
for we found ourselves at the foot of a very 
steep, broken slope, with immense blocks of 
stone piled anyhow on each other, and the whole 
earth-shaking slip overwhelmed beneath so 
tight a tanglewood that it was impossible 
to move an inch without first hewing a way 
through. Here, in desperate strife, shouldering 
and pushing each other, growing on top of each 
other, sometimes three deep, panting for air and 
light, grew an amazing variety of shrubs, 
epiphytes and stunted trees; and every crevice 
left over below was tightly packed with dwarf 
Bamboo, and over all lay a shroud of moss. 
which hung in weeping festoons from the 
branches, and covered the rocks as with a green 
sponge. 

Here bloomed a beautiful ‘Grande’ Rhodo- 
dendron with ball-like clusters of cdi wintry- 
sunshine yellow flowers, and a e-leaved 
‘ Barbatum,’ something like R. strigillosum. 
with massive trusses of rose-purple flowers. 
having a rather pungent, darker flush at the base; 
but the foliage is handsome and pachydermatous- 
looking. Here, too, was R. Maddeni not in 
flower, and spouting out of the cliff crevices. 
R. megacalyx, just coming into flower. This 
last is one of the most bewitching of all the 
‘“Maddeni’ Rhododendrons, alike in flower 
and leaf ; its firm, milk-white trumpets,with = 
Daffodil-yellow of summer twilight reflecte 
in its throat, and the delicious dewy ahaa 
breathed out of its mouth, place it amongst the 
elect. 


Finest of the Rhododendrons here, however. 
for sheer colour effect, was a small, straggling 
bush, ragged-leaved, untidy, but breaking 
all over in such an eruption of fierce, but se 
golden flowers as astonished me. It ae °R 
of the ‘Campylogynums’; was it indee 
aureum ? Yet I do not think R. aur id 
has this dazzling effect of hammered 80'e, 
seen in K.W. 6751. 


Amongst these bushes grew 
Laurus, smothered under & Maple 
white, fluffy flowers; 4 ruddy-leafed Map": 
something like the Japanese A. 
or A. japonicum, Michelia sp., 
and other tanglesome plants. 
a was particularly handsome, 
all Holly-like in appearance. | 
tree, ient to ciety feet high, cet 
branched almost from the ground, the 


a species of 
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all lying outspread in one plane, with all 
the interstices filled with the tiny, round, 
finely-toothed green leaves, also borne in one 
lane. . 

P The result is to give a tabular or stratified 
effect, broken up and overlapping, which is 
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and made good progress astride the ridge, 
half-way to the summit. It was on this occasion 
that we found the beautiful ‘ Silver Barberry,’ 
miscalled Holly, a meritorious Cotoneaster, 
two pretty bush Rhododendrons and various 
Ericaceae. Of these I shall tell later. 


FIG. 96.—EPIPHYTIC FLORA AT 4,000-5,000 FEET; RHODODENDRON 
DENDRICOLA, WITH RHAPHIDOPHORA, FERNS AND ORCHIDS. 


very effective. The leaves are even smaller 
than, and not so leathery and dull as those of 
I. crenata, and, of course, the habit is quite 
different. The leaves recall those of some species 
of Nothofagus, hence the provisional name, 
I. nothofagacifolia I have bestowed on this 
plant. The berries are tiny, but as scarlet 
as those of our own plant, and when borne in 
numbers, the effect of these red beads, strewn 
along the layers of olive-green leaves, is delight- 
ful. Ilex nothofagacifolia, then, is a shade- 


loving, forest tree, requiring plenty of moisture © 


and a rich soil, but indifferent to snow, and 
wretched, damp cold, such as one gets in the 
Seinghku valley at 8,000 feet in the winter 
and early spring; for the snow does not lie 
here much. But it is not happy. I found 
dozens of trees, but only three bore flowers. 
and the seed supply was severely checked. 
Probably these forests are too dismal for it: 
the conditions are too wet and dark. The trees 
were all draped and frilled with moss, hanging 
from the boughs like seaweed, and this insidious 
creeping death seemed to clutch at their hearts 
and paralyse them. It would be happier in 
more healthy surroundings. 


The Enkianthus struck me as another inter- 
esting plant with possibilities of garden value. 
t grows hardly so tall as E. campanulatus, 
and bears far fewer flowers; but these are of a 
bright, cherry-red, almost globular, with a small, 
pursed-up mouth. They hang well clear of 
the foliage on long, stiffly-arched pedicels, 
all up the slim stems, and in autumn the blood- 
ie shine out sharply from the evergreen 

ets, 


On our first climb we failed to reach the 
crest of the ridge, being badly held up by the 
tanglewood, through which it took us a long 
time to hack our way; and having cleared 
a harrow track we found the face almost pre- 
cipitous, much scarped and broken, and difficult 
enough to ascend without the added embarrass- 
ment of the tanglewood. On the other hand, 
without roots and branches by which to haul 
ourselves up, we might never have scaled the 
cliffs at all. On our second attempt, however, 
We finished the path to the razor-backed ridge, 


Meanwhile the epiphytic flora (Fig. 96) of the 
tanglewood deserves a word. It included a Rho- 
dodendron of the ‘ Vaccinioides ’ type with wee 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA. 


THIS conspicuous evergreen shrub from Japan 
makes an ideal plant for covering walls, or as @ 
bush plant in the open in the milder parts o! 
the country. The leaves, which on good 
specimens often measure eighteen inches or 
more in length, are of a beautiful dark green on 
the surface and downy underneath. 

On the long wall bordering the lawns and 
flower garden at Pyrford Court, the seat of 
Viscount Elveden, are two fine plants of this 
Eriobotrya amongst other interesting shrubs. 
The effect of these plants, with their large, 
evergreen leaves, during winter, when the other 
shrubs are bare, is charming and they are equally 
effective during summer when making their 
vigorous, young growth. 

From the appearance and the splendid yearly 
growth these plants make, the position chosen 
for them suits them admirably. Eriototrya 
japonica will grow as a bush in the south- 
eastern area of London, but the plant does not 
exhibit such clean, vigorous growth as it does 
under more favourable atmospheric conditions. 
F. W. G. 


VIBURNUM FRAGRANS. 


THis is a delightful, early-flowering shrub, 
originally introduced from China by dom, 
and again by Farrer, who, I believe, is respon- 
sible for the plants now growing in this country. 
It would be interesting to know if this shrub 
has proved hardy in most parts of this country, 
because it is such a fine plant and one that should 
be planted freely. 

Here, at Chepstow, there is a specimen some 
five or six feet in height, and in February it is 
unequalled for its exqusite flowers, which are 
delightfully fragrant. 

So far, our specimen has not been injured 
by cold, although we have at times experienced 
upwards of 18° of frost. In many respects 
it resembles the well-known V. Carlesii, but with 
me, V. fragrans is much more upright in growth, 
and not so spreading as V. Carlesii. It should 


FIG. 97.—VIEW DOWN THE SEINGHKU VALLEY FROM CAPT. KINGDON WARD'S 
BASE CAMP AT 6,000 FEET. 


Forest clearing on left; cultivation in the right foreground. 


leaves, an ‘Edgworthii’ with bright-yellow 
flowers, partial to old Juniper trees, species of 
A gapetes, and so on; with a profuse tangle of 
Clematis, Vitis and other climbers. F. Kingdon 


Ward. 


prove a useful subject for the cool greenhouse 
where its beautiful trusses of white flowers 
would be protected from blemish by wet weather. 
ji Ta iburnum is a decided acquisition, 
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LEAF ROT OF THE CARNATION. 


A NEw AND DANGEROUS DISEASE. 


Dura January we received, through the 
medium of The Gardeners’ Chronicle, examples 
of diseased Carnations grown in the open near 
Brighton, Sussex, which were suffering from a 
disease caused by a fungus which was new to us. 
In the course of correspondence, Dr. G. H. 
Pethybridge referred us to an account of the 
disease given in 1921 in the German periodical 
Die Gartenwelt.* In this account the authors 
Dr. G. Héstermann and Dr. R. Laubert, give 
an excellent description both of the disease 
and of the fungus concerned. Since the German 
periodical is absent from the libraries of this 
country (at any rate as regards London), it 
will be well to give here a translation of that 


areas, transparent, and like a spot of grease 
lying in the leaf, nearly 4-mm. in diameter, 
with a more or less distinct point in the middle. 
This point is frequently covered by a tiny, 
waxy, whitish or yellowish grey, wart-shaped 
or conical, granule. When the diseased leaves are 
placed ina “ moist chamber,” this granule looked 
at with a lens, is often seen to resemble a longer 
or shorter tendril-like string of little sausages. — 
Affected plants have an unhealthy and dis- 
eased appearance. A microscopical examination 
shows that the parenchyma of the diseased 
places in the leaf is collapsed and permeated 
by colourless septate hyphae which form 
in the outer parts of the epidermal cells a thin 
layer of plectenchyma under the cuticle. From 
this layer there develops in places a colourless, 
disc-shaped pustule of conidia of very variable 
size and up to 0.3mm. in diameter. These 


we 


FIG. 98.—LEAF-ROT DISEASE OF CARNATION. 
One of four slightly diseased laterals pulled from a plant on February 6 


1927, 


terminal rosette of leaves is attacked and grey in colour. 


The latter was raised from a cutting taken in August, 1925. The 


The bases of 


leaves On a secondary growth (to the right) are also affected. Half 
natural size. 


part of the article which deals with the disease 
symptoms and other points of practical interest. 

The authors entitle their article ‘ A virulent 
new f disease of the Carnation,” and state 
that the leaves of the diseased plants show on both 
surfaces large discoloured patches which are 
brown, soft, or when dry, bright whitish-grey, 
and occur either as transverse bands or 
extend over the whole terminal part of the 
leaf. The leaf at the affected places becomes, 
as the result of the weakening of the tissues, 
withered and often cracked. Similar discoloured 
spots occur frequently on the stems, flower 
stalks, bracts and sepals. Very small, round, 
rather dark grey, spots are present in large 
numbers on both sides of the diseased 
part of the leaf. These spots are for the 
most part 80 indistinct that they are hardly 
recognisable. They become a little more evident 
if the leaf is held up against the light. They 
appear then as rather closely grouped circular 


ec 
¢ Histermann, G. and Laubert, R.: Eine bösartige 
nene, Hiaenkbelt der Nelke. Die Gartenwelt, XXV. 
p. 99, . 


pustules of spores burst the cuticle and raise it 
up so that the split cuticle completely surrounds 
each pustule of conidia like a collar. From those 
cells of the pustule which function as conidio- 
phores, the characteristically shaped conidia 
are abstricted. The conidia are rather variable 
in shape, oblong, mostly spindle-shaped or 
obclavate, broadest in the middle or towards 
the lower end, slightly curved like a sickle 
or almost straight, thin walled, colourless, 
contents transparent or more or less vacuolate— 
granular, mostly 2- to 3- septate, occasionally 
somewhat constricted at the septum. Typically, 
the spore gradually tapers at the upper, narrower, 
end into a long, awl-shaped or thread-like tail, 
while the opposite, lower, broader end is pro- 
vided with a shorter, thread-like, appendage 
which usually is situated not exactly at the end, 
but is pushed a little towards the concave 
side of the ape and in consequence is directed 
somewhat obliquely sideways.. The spores are 
3-74 broad and 12-424 long; without the 
appendage and tail, 12-244. These are not 
uncommonly absent, as the svore are verv 


variable. The median cell of the spore is usually 
6-74 long. The spores are capable of germination 
at once. Inoculation experiments were carried out 
with spores sown on healthy Carnation plants, 
and these became infected with the disease. 

The fungus is considered as forming a 
genus new to science, and is named Pseudo- 
discosia Dianthi. The disease is certainly 
equal in economic importance to those 
caused by the attacks of the well-known pesta 
of the Carnation, Rust (Uromyces caryophyl- 
linus), ‘Fairy Ring’ (Heterosporium hii: 
latum), etc. It has occurred in various nurseries 
at Leipzig and elsewhere, and caused serious 
damage, both on plants in the open and in the 
house. It is to be concluded that specia 
conditions are required to enable the disease 
to thrive and establish itself. A considerable 
degree of atmospheric humidity and dull 
weather may be regarded as favouring its devel- 
opment. The susceptibility of different varieties 
is clearly different. Thus, in one case, in 1920, 
only a certain new variety (the name of which 
is not disclosed, in the interests of the raiser), 
was affected, while other varieties growing 
contiguous remained healthy. In another case 
it was the variety Agadir which was the first to 
be attacked specially, although later other var- 
ieties suffered, but not to the same extent. 
The variety Souvenir de Cannes proved the most 
resistant. 

The authors state further that sufficient exper- 
ience has not yet been obtained with regard to the 
control of the disease. The grower will do well, 
however, to take the correct cultural measures 
(provision of sufficient light and air, avoidance of 
stagnant or too high air- and soil-moisture, unsuit- 
able soil and manuring, strict cleanliness, etc.), to 
strengthen and harden the plants so as to prevent 
them, as far as possible, from becoming diseased. 
Where the disease has occurred, all the affected 
parts of the plant should be cut off and destroyed, 
and a fungicide (either a spray or dust) should 
be repeatedly employed on an experimentel 
scale, and perhaps also, in case of necessity, 
the isolation or destruction of the specially 
susceptible varieties. According to a com- 
munication, the use of sulphur and Bordeaux 
mixture (1-2 per cent.) was attended with no 
success. One grower is said to have had a 
certain measure of success against the infection 
by spraying with a strong solution of salt. 

The following is a description of the disease 
and the fungus causing it, based on examination 
of the affected plants from near Brighton. 
It will be seen that in all essential features the 
disease symptoms and the characters of the 


fungus are the same as those described from 


Germany. 
Specimens of the diseased Carnations were 
received in January of this year from the grower, 
and a visit was paid to the premises in order to 
investigate the extent of the damage. Only one 
kind of Carnation was attacked. This was 
originally derived from a seedling* fF 
by crossing the variety Mrs. Brazier with the 
best border varieties. The first cuttings of the 
original seedling plant were struck in 1914, 
and the raiser reported that there were no 
signs of disease till 1922, in which year three oF 
four Old Clove Carnations had been introduce 
close to the main stock of the variety now 
diseased. It was noticed that these plants, 
at the time of introduction, were attacke 
by a leaf disease. On this account the clove 
Carnations were removed after a fortnight an 
were burnt. The grower stated thata le tian 
then started on the variety now, een 
but since no critical examination of either p ear 
was made at the time, it is not now ible 
determine whether the old Clove cools aes 
can be held responsible. In 1925, eg in 
whole stock of 400 to 500 plants Pa the 
rows at two feet spacing) was destroyed Lal jean 
grower, after a small supply of cuttings h f the 
taken, owing to the unsightly appearance O on 
foliage and to the considerable reduction 
size and number of blooms. 
The affected plants which we wer Adiast 
examine had been started as cuttings 1n pa eae 
1925, and, after the following winter, hat bee 
planted out. In May, 1926, according pack 
usual method, the main stem had been cu 


erous 
* The seed was sown in 1912, and of the num 
seedlings, only four were kept. The susceptible variety 
was one of these. 
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PRESENT is an excellent time to 
plant Phlox, Delphiniums, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Pyrethrums, and many other 
plants which do not care to be dis- 
turbed in the depth of winter. If any 
renovation or rearrangement of her- 
baceous borders is required it should 
be put in hand at once. 


Our Catalogue of Hardy Border and 
Rock Plants is a profusely illustrated 
guide of 52 pages, and may suggest 
many interesting and new plants for 


your borders. It will be 
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and from four to eight strong laterals had grown 
out as a result of this treatment. The plants 
were now (February, 1927) about eight inches 
high, and measured about eighteen inches 
across. It was noticed that the few plants 
present of three other varieties were not 
affected.* 

Diseased plants are characterised by rotting 
of the leaves, though the rot does not necessarily 
affect every leaf on a shoot, and here and there 
a healthy green leaf may be found amongst 
those diseased. The rot, which is of a drvor 
wet nature, according to the state of the weather, 
most commonly occurs at the bases of leaves 
where, owing to the weight of the major healthy 
portion, transverse cracks are caused and lead 
to drooping and shrivelling of the leaves. If 
a plant, when dug up, is roughly handled or 
shaken, a slight fall of leaves takes place. Such 
leaves are still green but are brown and rotted 
at the base. Much of the foliage of the growing 
nlants was thus withered; they appeared 
rusty brown with occasional green leaves pro- 
jecting from the curling, withered, foliage. 

The dishevelled appearance of the normally 
erect foliage is accentuated by the state of the 
youngest leaves at the tips of the shoots. These, 
even while still clasped together and, if dry, are 


seen to be of an almost pure white colour — 


for a considerable part of their length. When 
wet, the colour changes to dull grey-brown. 
As a result of the disease, they may be unable 
to open (Fig. 98), and if, as sometimes happens, 
rotting occurs more on one side than on the other 
at the base of the closed terminal spike, or if 
uneven growth takes place, on one side only, 
within the still closed spike, the latter mav 
fall over or become looped and distorted, 
the young leaves within being still clasped 
together and unexpanded. The attack on the 
terminal cluster of youngest leaves may be 
limited to one or only a few shoots, or it may 
involve every terminal cluster on the plant and 
every young lateral arising from the main stems. 
The difficulty in obtaining healthy young shoots 
for cuttings at once becomes apparent if the 
process of infection continues thus into the 
summer months. The grower informs us that 
the worst effects of the disease are seen at the 
end of summer, continuing during autumn 
and through the winter, after which the new 
growth becomes infected. 

_In no case were we able to find that the stems 
were attacked. Whole shoots when cut longi- 
tudinally with a knife, showed that the disease 
had proceeded no further than the extreme 
ends of the leaves at the place of their attach- 
ment to the stem. 

The above account describes the state of the 
plants as they would appear to the general 
observer. Closer examination showed that the 
bases of leaves only recently attacked were 
marked by grey-brown patches extending all 
across the lamina and usually fringed at the 
upper edge with white (Fig. 99). A zone of purple 
colour lay between the white and the healthy 
green part of the leaf blade. Such patches 
might extend from one to four centimetres 
(If inch) up the lamina. Occasionally an 
isolated patch of similar colour was found to 
occur about half way up the leaf blade, and 
in this case it might extend across (Fig. 99) 
or only part way. If it completely traversed 
the leaf blade, the white and purple zones 
occurred both above and below the diseased 
area, The following measurements give some idea 
of the size of the isolated diseased areas in rela- 
tion to the leaf. On leaves which measured 
l-Gem.in breadth and 12-Ocms. in length, there 
were isolated patches extending up to 2°5cms. 
in length, with white and purple margins 
measuring an additional 5-Omm. at either end 
of the brown patch. The diseased areas are 
visible on both surfaces of the leaf, and are 
rather more clearly defined on the lower (ventral) 
surface. The brown patches are light-coloured 
when dry, but in wet weather readily become 
eee oeked and soft, and when in this con- 
ition, the epidermis easily parts from the 
Watiying tissue. E. S. Salmon and W. M. 
Ker South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 


(To be concluded). 
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One of these was a sev of the 
seven-years-old hybrid of the same 
female parentage as the susceptible varicty. 
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LATE PLANTING, 


ALTHOUGH the winter has, on the whole, 
been favourable to the planting of fruit trees, 
ornamental trees and shrubs, much still remains 
to be done, as the difficulties of doing this work 
at the proper time are many and there are 
sure to be some arrears. It is generally agreed 
that the best planting season is from the middle 
of October to the end of November, and on some 
soils planting may be continued with success 
until the end of March, but for most soils 
late October and November planting is by far 
the best. 

Amateurs especially should avoid planting 
on wet and pasty ground during December and 
January, but in free-working soils even these 
months may be chosen, provided there is no 
stagnant water near the surface and the weather 
is favourable. 

The preparation of the soil is as important as 
the time of planting, and the planter should 


FIG. 99.—LEAF-ROT DISEASE OF CARNATION, 


(Left) diseased area at base of the leaf, lower (ventral) 
surface, (Centre) An isolated area half way up the leaf, 
lower surface. (Right). At base, upper (dorsal) surface. 
Three-quarters natural size, February 6, 1927, 


first see that the ground is well-drained ; where 
the land approaches to pure clay it is best to 
remove it and = substitute richer, finer soil. 
Almost any kind of soil resting on a dry sub-soil 
may be made suitable for fruit trees and shrubs 
by a liberal addition of loam, leaf-mould, 
sand, road scrapings and garden refuse. 

Other important points in planting are to 
inake the hole large enough to break up the soil 
at the base of the hole and, if the roots are of a 
spreading nature, to shorten them as much as 
is necessary with a sharp knife from below. 
All injured roots should be cut off to a sound part, 
and those growing directly downwards shortened 
to six or eight inches, It is equally important 
on heavy, wet soils to plant well above the 
ground level, especially in the case of fruit trees. 
Never plant too deeply, rather err at the other 
extreme, but it is also possible to have the roots 
too near the surface for the welfare of the trees. 
The nature of the roots, whether fibrous or not, 
much more than their place in the ground, 
determines their measure of useful work, and they 
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should be laid out accordingly, go as to run sae 
or no risk of them exhausting the supplies o 


food and moisture in a dry season. It is not 
advisable to mix manure in the soil when pacar 
8 


hard-wooded subjects, except for some 
and trees when the soil is very poor. -< 
surface mulch applied at planting time in late 
spring is far more beneficial to the trees. Par- 
ticular attention should be paid to staking freshly 
transplanted, large trees to prevent them being 
swayed to and fro by strong winds, as the 
roots often suffer serious damage from this cause 
alone. 

Late spring planting has some advantages 
and is the best time for many evergreens. 
Hollies, for example, should be transplanted 
just before growth commences, when large 
trees may be moved with safety. It need 
hardly be said that a certain amount of care 
is needed to remove large trees; if they can be 
prepared one year in advance by cutting back 
the strongest roots so much the better, and as 
large a ball of soil and roots as possible should 
be taken up and replanted without loss of time. 
Other conditions essential to the success of 
late spring planting are to keep the plants 
for as short a time as possible out of the ground, 
so that the roots may not become dry ; to give 
the roots abundant supplies of water, and to 
apply a mulch to prevent undue evaporation of 
soil moisture. Syringing the trees in the evenings 
of dry days until they become established 1s 
also an advantage. It has been frequently 
shown that trees and shrubs may be transplanted 
successfully at almost any season of the vear, 

Apples and other fruit trees may be planted 
up to May, but they will do best if planted in 
the next few weeks. No dificulties need be 
experienced in the late planting of smaller trecs 
and shrubs that have been regularly trans- 
planted. Since the introduction of so many 
new Rhododendrons and other half-hardy 
choice trees and shrube, late spring planting 
has been carried out with the greatest success. 
The depth at which to plant should be governed 
by the ground mark on the stem; to plant 
higher injuriously checks growth, and to plant 
lower invites disease. When the roots are 
brought nearer to the surface it is of the utmost 
importance that they should be protected 
by a covering of stable litter or similar material 
to counteract the evil effects of a dry period 
in spring and early summer. F. Jordan. 
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DISEASES OF LILIES. 


A thin 


(Concluded from p. 179). 


EXPERIENCE hasshown that the first of Massee's 
suggestions has little practical value, for Botrytis 
is primarily a disease of leaf and stem; if 
neglected it will ultimately reach the bulb 
through the stem, but not, ordinarily, through 
the ground, for the myceliurn does not lie deeply 
near the bulb, but in the surface soil. Careful 
cultivators naturally surround Lily bulbs with 
sand, but, for the reason given, that is no safe- 
guard against Botrytis. In theory, Massee's 
further suggestion that the top soil should be 
skimmed off every autumn after Lilies have 
flowered and fruited is sound, but in practice it 
is hardly feasible where Lilies are grown on 
more than a most modest scale. Where they 
are interplanted—as they should be—with other 
subjects, it is not possible to remove all the 
surface soil; much of it must remain, to harbour 
mycelium. ‘The ideal medium would be sone 
liquid, with which every particle of suspected 
ground can be saturated, and which, while 
destroying the mycelium shall not injure plants 
or bulbs. The situation as presented to cul- 
tivators is analogous to that confronting 
medical science in its search for a bactericide 
which shall render bacteria in the human body 
innocuous without damaging the tissues whereon 
or wherein they shelter. 

As a remedy for Botrytis, Massee proposed 
spraying the foliage of infected plants with a 
solution prepared by dissolving two ounces of 
potassium sulphide in three gallons of water. 
and that, or spraying with Bordeaux mixture, 
remains the gardener’s stand-by. Tf the disease 
has not gone very far the remedy is usually 
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efficacious, but there are times, and they have 
been too numerous in the south of late years, 
when Botrytis is beyond human control; when 
it comes in an irresistible wave carrying all 
before it, and constitution and cultivation 
count for nought. It may come, too, like a 
thief in the night, as when the writer himself 
saw a field of L. umbellatum in remarkably 
healthy condition, irretrievably ruined in a 
single night of chill Atlantic fog in June, almost 
every leaf on every plant of hundreds hanging 
limp on its stem next morning. 

Botrytis cinerea will only flourish in dull, 
damp weather, and for reasons which Ward 
made clear. To understand its method of 
attack, we may assume, as, indeed, we are 
entitled to nowadays, that the mycelium 
is almost universally present in the crust of 
the ground in gardens, having germinated 
there from spores which fall from the diseased 
foliage of many plant genera. As a sapro- 

hyte as well as a parasite the mycelium is 
ound on heaps of decaying vegetable matter, 
leaf-mould and the like. In winter the 
mycelium is dormant, but in spring and onwards 
till the winter again, it is active, and produces 
a crop of spores. A puff of wind, a stirring of 
the ground by a bird, or by spade, fork or trowel, 
and the spores, invisible to the naked eye, 
are floating in the air; they alight, possibly 
in clouds, on the leaves of a Lily, and if the 
leaves are dry are innocuous. If, however, 
they are wet, the spores, to fulfil their function 
of fastening parasitically on a leaf, excrete a 
ferment which softens the walls of the cells 
in the skin of the leaf and enables the micro- 
scopical thread-like filaments, or hyphae, as 
mycologists call them, to feed on the substance 
of the cells. ‘‘This ferment ...... 
requires water if for no other purpose than to 
enable it to diffuse, but also because the more 
watery the cellulose the more easily is it dis- 
solved.” Having pierced the softened cuticle, 
the fungus begins its deadly work of invading 
the tissues of the leaf; at first it is a mere 
freckle, but after a week of weather favour- 
able to the fungus the affected area may 
have enlarged to the size of a sixpence, 
orange in colour and with a black speck 
in the centre; gradually patches of grey 
mould spread outwards from these orange- 
coloured markings, and in a fortnight or less 
from the moment of infection the whole leaf 
or bud may be a rotting mass. If one or two 
leaves or flower buds only are attacked, they 
may be removed and no further harm will 
be done, but that happy state of things 
is rare. Usually many leaves are stricken 
and in an epidemic every leaf will be covered 
with the parasitic fungus. Whether the original 
attack is mild or serious, if the appropriate 
remedy is neglected, the end is the same, pro- 
vided the weather conditions are favourable 
to the fungus ; the whole plant becomes involved 
and eventually the stem collapses. The fungus 
is now on the way down the stem to the bulb, 
which it ultimately reaches, and then, like the 
rest of the plant, the bulb is reduced to a sorry 
mass of slimy, rotting scales. All the time the 
neighbouring ground and plants are being 
fouled by clouds of spores from the stricken 
stems and leaves, and these spores in turn will 
pursue their deadly functions. | , 

If, however, before the plant 1s irretrievably 
involved, wet or damp weather gives place to 
a hot, sunny spell, the progress of the fungus 
will be arrested, the orange-coloured markings 
become dry, leathery patches, and though the 
plant may be crippled, that may escape all but 
the expert eye. The year 1925 furnished a 
typical example of the power of sunshine over 
Botrytis. In the south the weather of the first 
half of the year was consistently chilly and dull, 
almost up to midsummer, and Botrytis was 
rampant. Then followed a month of roasting 
sun, and the effect on the eho was Janata 

r the progress of the disease was completely 
aed. a if by magic. Plants which had been 
attacked and were not too far gone, recovered 
in remarkable fashion, and though scarred, 
threw off all active signs of the disease and 
flowered well. According to Marshall Ward, 
intense sunshine and high temperature mean 
“rapid transpiration and energetic assimilation 
processes by which hard, thick cellulose walls 
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are produced. The cuticle is also well developed, 
thick, clean and continuous under such con- 
ditions; and growth is steady, there being no 
superabundance of water, the light being 
bright.” Happily, in the sun, Nature herself 
provides what at present seems the only preven- 
tive and remedy for epidemic Botrytis, and as 
cultivators of the genus know, in a sunny season 
the fungus gives little, if any, trouble. The 
explanation advanced for this is that the spores 
cannot exercise their excretory function in 
the absence of moisture on the leaf ; but experi- 
ments made by the writer in the hot summer of 
1921 seem to show that even if the foliage of 
Lilies is kept permanently moist in a cloud of 
vapour during sunny weather, it is still not 
affected by the fungus. It seems possible 
that the rays of the sun itself may have a steril- 
ising effect on the fungus; on the other 
hand, the temperature factor may have some 
bearing on the impotence of Botrytis in hot 
weather. 

Some mycologists hold the view that before 
a plant will succumb to Botrytis there must be 
some lowering of its vitality, either by adverse 
weather conditions, indifferent cultivation or 
some other factor; others hold that vigorous 
plants are not attacked. They have only to 
experience a serious epidemic of the disease, 
however, to realise that it makes no distinction 
in its choice of victims; as Marshall Ward 
and other investigators observed, weak plants 
and strong alike are attacked, and in an epidemic 
the writer has noticed that the Lily with possibly 
the strongest constitution of all—L. Henryi— 
is as often a victim as not. Even L. giganteum 
does not always escape. 

Just as Ward had completed his exploration 
of the disease, Kean, who at that time was 
attached to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, went to Bermuda to investigate a 
disease which was devastating the plantations 
of L. longiflorum in the island, and had not then 
been identified. It had been first noticed 
about three years before (1885), and in what 
we now know to be characteristic fashion, 
had spread like wildfire till all the plantations 
were in its grip. 

Kean found that the disease began to show 
itself in the spring of each year, when the days 
began to grow warm while the nights remained 
comparatively cool. ‘The marked difference 
in the temperature between day and night 
results in a heavy fall of dew, so that even after 
the sun is high in the heavens large, cool drops 
of dew may be found on the leaves of Lilies. 
A little cool weather, or a few warm, dry nights 
free from dew will check the activity of the 
disease, while a warm, damp day will cause 
it to spread with great rapidity.” Kean noticed 
that plants under the hedges of Oleander by which 
the fields are surrounded, did not contract the 
disease to a noticeable degree, and he reasoned 
that this was because the high, over-hanging 
hedges collected most of the dew, so that the 
leaves of neighbouring Lilies were comparatively 
dry. In the course of his investigations of the 
disease, Kean showed that it had no bacterial 
origin, but was due to a fungus, a conclusion 
previously reached by Ward, who identified 
specimens sent to him from Bermuda by Kean 
as identical with the Botrytis, the life history of 
which he had recently explored. A. Grove. 


APIARY NOTES. 


Wit the advent of real spring weather, 
and the intense breeding within the hives, 
the bee-keeper begins to think of the harvest. 
It is well he should, for, if success is to be 
achieved, he must make his preparations well 
ahead. The nature of the crop he is to work 
for will materially affect his management 
henceforward. 

One matter, however, is of universal applica- 
tion—the clipping or otherwise of the queen. 
This is a practice almost universal in large 
apiaries, if not in this country, at least in 
America, and in the case of those with out- 
apiaries to manage, it is almost imperative. 
The operation consists in gently lifting the queen 
from the comb and, with a pair of sharp scissors, 
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cutting away part of her wings. It is analogous 
to cutting the flight feathers of a fowl, and is 
in no way harmful] to the queen, nor is it in the 
slightest degree painful. To perform the opera. 
tion some deftness and delicacy are required, 
but with a very little practice it becomes easy. 
A nervous bee-keeper may practice on a few 
drones. Take the insect off the combs by 
seizing her wings between the thumb and first 
finger of the right hand, and then transfer 
her to the left hand finger and thumb, but this 
time gripping her firmly, yet gently, by the sides 
of the thorax, i.e., the part of the body from 
which the wings spring. Do not, on any account, 
grip her by the abdomen, Then, the wings 
being uppermost, snip off about half or two-thirds 
of both wings, and carefully set her down on the 
comb again. Do not drop her! Remember 
that her abdomen is full of delicate eggs, and the 
least pressure, or fall, may ruin her fertility. 
Be most careful, also, not to cut her long, 
strong legs—a thing easy to do, for they always 
seem to be in the way during the operation. 
The merit of clipping is simply this: that, when 
a swarm issues, the queen, attempting to fly, 
is unable to do so. The result is, that after 
clustering for a while, the bees find the queen 
is not with them, and come pouring back to the 
hive. The sight is ludicrous! They seem to 
me conscious April fools as they come tumbling 
back into the hive. If the owner is there when 
the swarming occurs, all he has to do is to 
pick the queen up from the ground and take 
steps to prevent further swarming; and if he 
is not there, whilst the queen is lost, the swarm 
is not. By clipping, and examination of the 
combs for queen cells every eight or nine days 
during the swarming season, it is possible 
for a bee-keeper who is away from home all day, 
to avoid the loss of a single bee through the 
swarming season. Those always about their 
hives will not find the practice so valuable, 
but even they may be saved many awkward 
climbs after swarms if they clip, and then, 
after catching the queen on the grass, artificially 
swarm the stock. The whole secret lies in the 
fact that no swarm ever goes away without a 
queen. Swarming much depends, however, 
on the character of the crop desired. If ex- 
tracted honey is sought for, then swarming may 
never occur. Plenty of room to store and space 
for the bees to cluster will do a lot to obviate 
it. But, if sections are to be the crop, swarming 
is hard to avoid. I always think of our section 
stocks (and we work about three hundred each 
season for sections alone) as so many guns at 
full cock. The slightest error, and off goes the 
gun, and good-bye to crop and all. There 18 
no question that obtaining sections 18 skilled 
work. Remember that a crowded hive 18 essen- 
tial, and a crowded hive is the very essence 
of swarming. So the difficulty is to load the 
gun to the barrel mouth, and yet prevent it 
exploding. But, if sections are wanted, that 
gun must be rammed down, and double-rammed. 
Yet the fact that we sold over five thousand 
sections last year proves that it can be done— 
and only a few of our guns exploded ! i 
Having decided on sections, another point 
of importance is, which kind of sections, for 
there are, broadly, two kinds—Bee-way and No 
Bee-way. The former requires tin separators, 
the latter fence separators. After 4 wide 
perience of both, I do not consider there 18 any 
comparison in efficiency. Fence separators 
and No Bee-way sections are infinitely the better. 
Whether the size be 5x4 or 43x 4ł, the i 
separator gives amazingly the better product. 
The bees enter the sections with less ne 
they work more efficiently, and they finish a 
sections right down to the sia asks ee : 
separators are cold and disliked by the 
by conduction they waste heat, and by oe 
tion prevent its generation by the grow K 
workers. Fence separators, being ma TA 
wood, conserve the heat, and by the lat the 
like construction allow all the S ting 
super to share the task of genera 
warmth. i ; 
Another great difference in sections a his a 

they are cut to receive the foundation. h x tie 
enumerating them all, I may state tnataree-side 
in preparing them for the crates, the t a y 
cut is the only one worth considerato] wi th 
using these sheets of foundation the sections 
of the crate may be slipped into as many 
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—three or four as the case may be—as are 

uired, and in one operation. Then, when the 
crate is filled, the foundation is held firmly 
without any buckling, or breaking down, 
and no other fixing is required. We fill crates 
of thirty-six sections in six to seven minutes. 
Compare this method with the time required 
to cut foundation into separate pieces, fit each 
section with its separate piece, and then, put 
each section separately into its crate. Often when 
the work is done half the pieces of foundation 
are not perpendicular. 

Yet, such is the condition of bee-keeping 
in this country, that neither fence separators, 
No Bee-way sections, nor the clipping of queens 
is general in England. They are the exception. 
But commerce is a hard taskmistress ; yet is 
she a wise one ; for efficiency is her goal, and by 
efficiency men learn the right. John Mavie. 


MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


Wire a total of 3°37 inches of rain, February 
had well over an inch above the average pre- 
cipitation. This caused little interruption to 
outdoor work, however, as most of the rain fell 
at night. This has been characteristic of the 
winter months, with the pleasing result that less 
than the usual amount of time has been prac- 
tically wasted on made-up jobs under cover. 
Although the weather has not always allowed 
one to do just the work desired, by choosing 
the job to suit the conditions, good progress has 
been made; and blossoming time should find 
few arrears of work if it does not come too 
early. Winter spraying was finished on my place 
soon after the middle of the month, every 
Plum and Apple having received its applica- 
tion of tar-distillate wash. It is fortunate that 
an early start was made with this work, as the 
buds of all kinds of fruit trees and bushes were 
distinctly on the move at the end of February. 
Those of Apple Beauty of Bath had, in fact, 
almost reached the “ delayed dormant ” stage, 
whilst Gooseberries and Black Currants were 
showing a little green leaf. It can already be 
seen that there will be a very full display of 
Apple blossom, as was almost certain after 
last year’s crop failure combined with a 
summer of medium rainfall and fair amount of 
sunshine. It is to be hoped that the buds may 
yet be held in check by cool weather, so that 
they may have a good chance of opening in 
favourable conditions. 


PRUNING OLD TREEs. 


The shaping of young trees is work which I 
always do myself ; but, during the past winter, 
I have undertaken more pruning amongst the 
older trees than I have done for many years. 
This work is of absorbing interest. There is 
much satisfaction in tackling a big tree and 
at the end of half an hour or more, noting its 
improved appearance. Incidentally, this is 
really the only way to learn the true condition 
of such trees, I thought I could tell this by 
mere inspection, and dictate the required 
treatment to the pruners. On taking a hand 
in the pruning myself, however, I find that my 
estimate is not always correct. It is easy to 
gain the impression that the trees are more 
vigorous than they actually are. I am really 
tackling a problem that isnew tome. For many 
years the main object in pruning has been to 
steady down growth and’induce’ the formation 
i fruit spurs. This is easy, as it is a mere matter 
ol reducing pruning to a minimum. Now many 
of the trees are full of fruit spurs, and I am 
anxious to keep them growing. More severe 
pruning is the obvious course; but it is not 
always easy to do it in such a way as to ensure 
o o pone Where a branch carries a fair length 
2 = season’s shoots, it is obvious that the 
m i thing to do is to prune those shoots fairly 

td. But, in the case of some varieties, 
many of the branches have become covered with 
rut spurs, and show little or no annual growth. 

ese I am treating by reducing the size of the 
SF aia and heading back into the old 
fo a anyer a dormant wood-bud is to be 
und. In addition, the growing points so 


formed are cleared of fruit spurs for a distance of 
about six inches. In this way, and with the 
further help of manure, I hope to force some 
growth. 


STOCKS FOR APPLES. 


Most of my trees were planted long before the 
East Malling Research Station made available 
the information about stocks, which should be 
of great value to present-day planters, if they 
are wise enough to take advantage of it. It is 
amusing to turn up the old Field Book and see 
what stocks my trees are supposed to be on. 
Some, for instance, are recorded as being 
on Crab and others on the free stock, as though 
there were any difference. Similarly, some are 
described as being on Paradise and others on 
Doucin, which, in most cases, means that 
they are really on one and the same stock, 
since the Paradise of most nurserymen is Doucin. 
I remember that we went to some trouble to 
buy Doucin stocks from the Continent, under 
the impression that they would give a result 
somewhere between Paradise and Crab with 
regard to vigour and size of tree. Fortunately, 
a good many of these Doucin stocks were used 
to work Bramley’s Seedling on; and the trees 
have proved to be moderate in size and satis- 
factory as to cropping. For some other varieties 
this stock has not given me good results, not 
being vigorous enough for my conditions. 
Moreover, the trees need staking for a very long 
time in exposed positions, owing to their poor 
root-hold, and they are liable to leaf-scorch. As 
we now know, it is a stock for good garden 
conditions or for semi-permanent orchard 
“fillers” rather than for permanent trees 
in a commercial plantation. 

Most of my trees are on the free or seedling 
stock, and, apart from the uneven result which this 
is bound to give, I have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied. If I were planting again, however, 
I should endeavour to get trees on broad-leaved 
English Paradise (Malling Type 1). Some 
of the best of my old trees are, I believe, on 
this stock, and some which I have planted 
more recently I know are. It is vigorous 
enough, with most varieties, to give a fairly 
big tree on a three-foot stem, which is what 
I want. 

I mentioned above that present-day planters 
have the advantage of being able to buy trees 
on the East Malling stocks. They must, 
however, be prepared to go to some trouble to 
obtain them. Unfortunately, most nurserymen 
still offer to market growers Apples described 
as being simply on Crab and Paradise stocks. 
The former are, I understand, seedlings raised 
from the pips of cider Apples. With regard 
to the Paradise, it is necessary to find out which 
type of Paradise the particular nurseryman 
uses. In most cases it is Doucin (Malling 
Type II), commonly known in the trade as 
English Paradise. A few nurseries, however, 
supply trees on broad-leaved English Paradise 
(Malling Type I); and others have a limited 
but increasing number of trees on several of the 
East Malling stocks. There is a very strong 
demand amongst market growers for dessert 
Apples on Jaune de Metz (Type IX), the most 
dwarfing of the Malling selections. This is 
not to be wondered at, considering how attractive 
these little trees are as purely temporary “ fillers” 
on good soil. They would scem to be ideal, 
too, for planting in gardens, where they can be 
given good treatment. These trees can_ be 
planted nine or ten feet apart; they come into 
bearing very quickly and the fruit is of large 
size and splendid appearance. Owing to 
their light anchorage, they need to be permanently 
staked; and the branches must be supported 
in good seasons owing to the weight of the 
abundant crop. A tall stake set up through 
the middle of the tree serves both purposes, 
as the branches can be slung up to this when 
necessary. 

The advantage to the grower in planting trees 
worked on the East Malling stocks is that he 
should secure @ uniform lot of trees which can 
be relied on to fill a given space and to come 
into bearing within a certain time. He needs 
to get them from a‘good source, howsver, as 
only reliable nurserymen either raise the stocks 
from their own stool-beds or do the necessary 
rogueing amongst stocks obtained from the 
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SPRAYING IN AMERICA. 


The February issue of The American Fruit 
Grower contains a number of spraying schedules 
recommended for different districts by their 
local experiment stations. These must be a 
valuable help to growers. The schedules are 
interesting because they show what washes 
are being used in America at the present time. 
Lime-sulphur is first favourite as a preventive of 
Apple scab, Bordeaux mixture appearing far 
less often in the schedules for this crop. The 
choice is, no doubt, influenced by the fact that 
lime-sulphur is useful also against the scale 
insects which are a serious pest in America. 
The number of applications recommended 18 
astounding. In New York State, for instance, 
lime-sulphur at winter strength is to be applied 
at the delayed dormant stage, followed by two 
more applications at summer strength between 
that and the opening of the bloom. After 
blooming lime-sulphur is used again when the 
last petals are falling; and the number of still 
later sprayings is determined by weather con- 
ditions. Evidently, if they secure a crop free 
from scab, they thoroughly deserve it. 

For the control of aphides nicotine sulphate 
is added to the lime-sulphur at one of the pre- 
blossom applications; and lead arsenate is 
added at each spraying given after blooming 
for the control of caterpillars. The Americans 
do not appear to have discovered the tar 
distillate washes; but they are enthusiastic 
about miscible oil or lubricating oil emulsion 
washes for the control of aphides and San Jose 
scale. One, at least, of these miscible oil 
washes is now obtainable in this country, 
and will, no doubt, be tried by a good many 
growers this year. The best time to use it 
appears to be at the pink bud stage or shortly 
before, when most of the aphides, suckers, 
and caterpillars have just hatched. It serves, 
in fact, as a substitute for nicotine, and is cheaper. 
In one trial at Long Ashton oil emulsion gave 
a promising result against capsid bug; but at 
present this wash cannot be recommended 
on anything more than an experimental scale. 
The vendors make much of the fact that it 
softens the bark and invigorates the tree; 
but does the bark want softening ? Americans, 
on the other hand, seem to be rather nervous 
as to the effect of the oil on the tree if used 
repeatedly. I understand, however. that mis- 
cible oil washes have long been employed in 
Australia. A Tasmanian grower who came to 
see me some years ago spoke highly of them, 
and was surprised that we did not use them 
in this country. Market Grower. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


BEANS. 


THE various kinds of Beans will furnish a 
supply of pods from early June, when the 
earliest Broad Beans are fit for use, to well into 
autumn, or until Runner Beans are destroyed 
by frost. 

The Broad Bean is easily grown and not par- 
ticular as to soil, but does best in ground 
which is moderately heavy. It is a fairly hardy 

lant and the seeds may be sown during Novem- 

r on some soils with a certain measure of 
success. This sowing may be followed by 
one made about the end of January or early 
February, and later at intervals until May, 
although such late sowings are seldom practised. 
For an early supply, and in those districts 
where soil conditions are not favourable to 
early sowing in the open, plants may be raised 
under glass in the beginning of the year and 
transplanted out-of-doors about the first week 
in March. The seeds may be sown in single 
rows made two feet apart, allowing ten inches 
between the seeds, or in double rows one foot 
apart and three feet between each double row 
alternating the seeds at twelve inches in the 
rows. All Beans transplant exceptionally well, 
and it is advisable to sow a few extra seeds 
with a view to replacing any that may 
fail to grow. Frequent hoeings and a sharp 
watch for pests must be maintained. Should 
weevils attack the plants, spray them immed» 
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iately with arsenate of lead. A more serious 
pest is the Bean aphis which should be dealt 
with so soon as it appears by spraying with 
nicotine and soft-soap. The topping of the 
plants when they have reached a fair height 
will do much to check this pest, and it also 
assists the pods to fill. 

When Broad Bean plants have made a certain 
amount of growth they afford some protection 
to other plants of a less hardy nature, which 
are often grown as an intercrop. 

Although it is possible to produce Broad Beans 
under glass it is not done to any great extent 
as it has a serious rival in the more popular 
French Bean. Broad Beans are rouzhly divided 
znto three groups: Dwarf Fan-podded, Windsor 
and Long-pods. It is from the two last that 
varieties are usually chosen for ordinary cropping. 
Early White-eyed, Broad Windsor Selected 
(white-seeded), Giant Green Windsor and Green 
Harlington are some of the best of the Windsor 
class. The Longpods are probably looked upon 
as the most useful type of this vegetable; 
Champion Longpod, Bunyard’s Exhibition 
(white-seeded), Green Leviathan and Green 
Giant are all excellent varieties of this type. 

The Dwarf French Bean is a useful crop, 
but is somewhat tender and cannot be sown 
with safety in the open until the end of April, 
even in favoured localities. The plant is partial 
to a fairly rich, light soil, and a sunny position. 
Successional sowings may be made in the open 
until early July, except in cold districts, where 
the sowing period is not so extended. Here, 
again, the method of sowing may be performed 
either in single rows made about eighteen inches 
apart, allowing eight inches to ten inches from 
plant to plant, or in double lines a foot apart 
alternating the plants at ten or twelve inches 
and allowing two-and-a-half feet between the 
sets of double rows. This crop usually gives 
little trouble, but frequent hoeings are essential. 

Picking generally commences about ten or 
twelve weeks after sowing, and to prolong the 
season it is important to keep the plants picked 
over frequently, never allowing the pods to 
get old. To produce a continuous supply of 
pods, fresh sowings should be made at intervals 
and in various places. To follow those grown 
entirely in the open a sowing should be made 
towards the end of July, either in the open 
with a view to covering the plants when this 
becomes necessary, on in frames, with the lights 
removed until the weather necessitates their 
use. A further sowing under similar conditions 
should be made in about three weeks’ time. 
About the middle of September, and again a few 
weeks later, sow in pits which can be heated incold 
weather. From November to February periodical 
sowings may be made in pots under glass, 
where a temperature of 60° to 65° F. can be 
maintained, using a light, rich compost. When 
the plants are growing freely it will be necessary 
to give them some sort of support, Birch 
twigs being useful for the purpose. A fairly 
moist atmosphere should be maintained by 
syringing whenever the weather is favourable, 
to prevent red spider infesting the plants. 
If desirable, these Beans may be grown in heated 
pits, frames or hot-beds, to continue the 
succession. A sowing made in a cold frame 
early in April, the plants being transplanted 
later to the open when all danzer of frost 13 
past, will complete the cycle. a 

There are large numbers of good varieties of 
this Bean to choose from, although many which 
are alike, or similar, have different names. 
There is a great variation in the colour of the 
seeds of the various varieties. 

For early sowing choose Fifty Days or Early 
Fortyfold, followed by a selection from the 
following varieties: Masterpiece, Bounteous 
and Superlative. A good stock of Canadian 
Wonder is indispensable for certain districts ; 

‘and King of the Wax is an exceptionally good 
dwarf Waxpod. For forcing purposes Early 
Favourite, Osborne’s Forcing and Masterpiece 
may be recommended. The climbing form of 
this Bean may be grown in the same manner 
as the Runner Bean, but is not so robust and 
-does not require so much space. Tender and 
True, July, and Phenoméne are varieties of 
merit of this type ; Golden Butter is one of the 
best of the climbing Waxpods. 
The Runner Bean is rather more tender than the 
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French Bean and should not be sown in the open 
before the early days of May. A second sowing 
may be made early in June and another towards 
the end of that month. For a continuous supply 
it is not necessary to make many sowings, as 
the crop from one batch extends over a consider- 
able period. Any good garden soil is suited 
to this plant, but it prefers ground on the light 
side which has been deeply cultivated and is 
in good heart. A little shade from the mid-day 
sun is an advantage. Two distinct methods 
can be adopted for growing this vegetable ; 
one is to sow in rows or specially prepared 
trenches, alternating the plants about ten inches 
or twelve inches apart. A minimum distance 
of seven feet should be allowed between the 
rows. An excellent plan is to place the rows at 
even a greater distance, and intercrop with some 
other vegetable. Various methods are employed 
for supporting Runner Beans, but whatever is 
adopted, attention must be paid to the training 
of the young growths during their early stages, 
and when they have reached the top of the 
supports they should be stopped. The other 
method is to treat the crop as is the custom 
in market gardens, sowing in drills three feet 
apart, and, so soon as the plants begin to turn 
they should be pinched, repeating the operation 
as often as the growths are developed, which 
does away with the necessity of supports. 
Good crops are produced by this system, but the 
disadvantage is that the pods are often gritty. 

Disappointment is sometimes caused by the 
Beans failing to set during the early stages 
of growth, especially during dry weather. 
Syringing the plants in the early mornings 
will do much to obviate this; when the lower 
pods begin to form little further trouble will 
be experienced. 

Progress has been very marked in the improve- 
ment of varieties, which vary in length and 
width of pod. Where only medium-sized 
pods are desired, Scarlet Emperor should prove 
useful. Prizewinner or Best of All will furnish 
pods of large size. Czar is one of the best 
of the white-seeded varieties, and Hollington 
Dwarf a good variety when the pinching method 
is adopted. J. Wilson, Wisley. 


STACHYS TUBERIFERA. 


CHINESE Artichokes, if still in the bed, should 
now be lifted and stored in sand for use as 
required. 

Good tubers should be selected and planted 
in a well-prepared, warm border, enriched with 
leaf-mould, for this vegetable revels in a loose 
root-run. The tubers should be planted in 
rows, fifteen inches apart, and about eight 
inches between the sets in the rows. H. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


BIENNIAL CROPPING OF APPLES. 


On p. 166, Market Grower refers to American 
Apple growers using nitrate of soda two or three 
weeks before the trees flower to counteract 
biennial cropping; and that, incidentally, 
it gave them a better set of fruit. 

Had he said a dressing of potash and phos- 
phatic manures I might have agreed with him, 
but not nitrate of soda—which, if applied on a 
grass orchard, only encourages a lot of coarse, 
rank grass, which no animal will eat. Grass 
should be kept closely cropped under Apple 
trees so far as possible. I know it cannot be 
done when the fruits are nearly ripe, but so soon 
as the trees are cleared it must be eaten down. 
I have had to have it cut with a scythe to prevent 
injury to the trees when nitrogenous manures 
were used, which is not so good for the trees or 
the land, as when it is eaten off by stock. 

The climatic conditions are totally different 
in England, and what may give good results in 
America might have the opposite effect here. 

If grass orchards were dressed with potash 
and phosphates for a few years, one would not 
see the great areas of Buttercups and Plantains 
usually seen in English orchards and meadows. 
The result would be finer grass and better 
Apples. Grigor Roy, Stoke D°Abernon Manor, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
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(The Bditers do not hold thomsel eaponsible 
the opinions expressed by correspondents i 


Deep Trenching.—£. D. has asked for readers’ 
views on deep trenching. We have always given as 
much time as possible to ordinary bastard trench. 
ing, but one vear we followed Mr. Beckett's 
method of bringing the subsoil to the top, 
and planted it the following spring with Potatos. 
The result was a tremendous crop with enormous. 
sized and grotesque tubers—utterly misshapen 
ani quite unsaleable. Could Mr. Beckett 
throw any light on the subject? E. Heathcote, 
The Eastfield Marais, Williton, Somerset. 


The deep trenching which Mr. Beckett 
advocates and practices with such splendid 
results (p. 135) may mean disappointment to 
some of the younger men, as I am afraid many 
of them are great copvists. By this I mean, 
they merely copy what they read or other men 
do, quite forgetting -that rarely do two men 
obtain equal results in the same way. Before 
trenching, drainage has to be considered to 
carry off superfluous water easily and in reason- 
able time, or the soil will become sour and acid. 
After trenching, the lime content of the soil 
should be ascertained, for if the soil is alkaline, 
the best results cannot be “obtained, neither 
will the produce be as good for food. A dressing 
of ground lime helps to break up the soil, and 
renders the various plant foods available. 
Failing the means or time to trench at. all, 
growing Celery in rotation all over the garden 
is a good substitute, as by taking out the trench 
three or four spits deep, we bring a portion of 
the bottom on top, and the extra depth of 
trench may be filled with any clean garden 
refuse. When earthing the Celery for blanching 
the intervening space is broken up, and the next 
time Celery is occupying the same site, arrange 
the trench midway between the previous 
trenches. Grow as much Celery as convenent 
for use from September to May, as doctors tell 
us this vegetable prevents rheumatism. Some 
vears ago, when trenching a new kitchen garden 
three and four spits deep, bringingithe bottom soil 
to the top, I found the small seeds took a long 
time to germinate, and the subsequent growth 
was slow. Another thing I noticed war 
that when some of the bottom layer was turned 
In, it remained rough for four vears, thereby 
draining the soil far too much; the lower spit 
of soil should be pulverised. As to the bark- 
aching part of the work, no man of average 
health and strength need fear this, if he knows 
how to handle a spade or fork. The proper use 
of these tools should make all the muscles supple, 
and if it makes one tired then health and 
appetite are improved. Mr. Beckett tells us 
that by deep trenching we may increase; produc 
tion by seventy-five per cent; that is we turn 
one shilling into one-shilling-and-ninepence. 
J. E. 


Subscriptions to the Royal Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society.—My attention has been directed 
to the report of the Annual General Me 
of this Society published in your issue of a 
ult., which ‘states that the Council, Ra 
regard to the financial position and the o 
that the 5s. membership involved a loss to Fi 
Society, proposed to increase the annual su A 
scription to 7s. 6d. This is not quite eae 

‘What the Council's Report stated was T 
according to the Bye-laws of the oes i 
5s. membership subscription 18 availab i 
for gardeners and nursery OF hori - 
employees only,” but that a number of mem aa 
who pay 5s. subscriptions do not come Pr is 
that description. The Council, ass H 
was considering increasing to $8. 6a. nn 
annual subscription of members on / me 
5s. list who are not gardeners or nursery Pa 
horticultural employees, but there was E 
suggestion that members eligible under the te! Be 
of the Society's bye-laws should be asked to p 3 
more than 5s. The terms of aubernpr 
are £1 1s., 10s. 6d. and 5s., the last eu - 
“ gardener ” members only. Donat! Machen- 


Secretary, R.C.H.S. 
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SOCIETIES. 


GLASGOW SPRING SHOW. 


Tue exhibition of spring flowers promoted by 
Messrs. AUSTIN AND McASLAN was held in the 
McLellan Galleries from March 2 to March 4, 
and was largely patronised by the general 
public and Scottish horticulturists. Two halls 
were required to accommodate the exhibits, 
and the display reflected an encouraging advance 
on that of last year, both as regards the 
variety of the subjects and the quality of the 
blooms. i 

A prominent feature which contributed to 
the success of the show was the attractive 
exhibits staged by private gardeners. Notable 
in that respect was the large group of Orchids 
from Mr. R. Paterson’s Stamperland collection. 
It consisted of 120 plants, representing choice 
examples of Cymbidium, Cypripedium, Den- 
drobium, Cattleya, Miltonia and Odontoglossum 
hybrids tastefully arranged by Mr. Merry, 
Mr. Paterson's gardener. Among the out- 
standing specimens were Cymbidium Ceres, 
C. Moira, C. Miranda Golden Oriel, Odonto- 
glossum Orosius, O. Aurola, O. Molly; Den- 
drobium Wardianum. Miltonia William Pitt, 
Cypripedium Robert Paterson, C. Lady Leon, 
C. Boltonii (white), and C. Olympus, var. The 
Chairman. 

A beautiful colour display was provided by 
Lady Murr, Deanston House, Doune (gr. Mr. 
Wiliam McCarroll). It consisted of seedling 
Cyclamens, Primula obconica and Begonia 
Mrs. Peterson, staged in effective groupings 
with a background of Erlangea tomentosa. 
The exhibit of Mr. CLAUD A. ALLAN, Kilmahew 
(gr. Mr. F. Dunbar) occupied a space of fourteen 
feet by six feet, and consisted exclusively of 
a large collection of Cyclamen seedlings in five- 
and six-inch pots, which were remarkable for 
their large size, varied colours of the blooms, 
and fine foliage. A smaller, but equally inter- 
esting group of Cyclamens, was exhibited by 
Mr. H. ERSKINE Gorpon, Aitkenhead, Cathcart 
(gr. Mr. N. Shannon). 

A stand composed of Primula malacoides, 
which included a fine specimen of the Courtland 
Seedling, also Primula obconica, arranged with 
a setting of Eupatorium odoratum, was put up 
by Lieut-Col. Norman KENNEDY, Doonholm, 
Ayr (gr. Mr. John Gowan), and gave variety 
to the exhibits. Sir Joun Rerp, Ardencraig, 
Bute (gr. Mr. John Davidson), displaved a 
representative collection of Daffodils and Tulips 
numbering” twenty-six varieties, while Mrs. 
Paton, Holmglen, Carmunnock, showed a 
grand collection of Daffodils in pots of which 
Tresserve, Bath's Flame, King Alfred, Olympia, 
Sunrise and Seagull were outstanding varieties. 
The new Hyacinth Van Tubergen’s Scarlet was 
also prominent in the exhibit. 

The only exhibit of Carnations was shown 
by Sir A. B. Cayzer, Gartmore (gr. Mr. H. B. 


Matheson). Mr. WALTER CURRIE, Castle Levin, 
Gourock (gr. Mr. C. Trail), exhibited a seedling 
Cupressus, 


Messrs. AUSTIN AND McAstan’s half-dozen 
exhibits were an object lesson in the varied 
uses of decorative nursery stock. The principal 
section was a terraced garden with stone frontage 
which extended across one end of the hall. 
Hyacinths planted in soil formed the foreground 
au flanked a central group of Rhododendron 
pe while a background of Weeping 
vos Laburnum Vossii and Wistaria completed 
ah our picture the beauty of which was 

centuated by a Square bed of Tulips and 
E planted in quartered form and edged 
e e Massed groups of Azalea indica 
ees z odendrons in variety occupied the 
aie oor 8pace, and the other end of the 
ets occupied by a rock garden containing 
aa ns alpines in flower. The background 
ie ed with brilliant drifts of Japanese 

ris in full bloom, of which the specimens 

ae io and Benegira were particularly 
eee ey in front was a table of 
a ea specimens of modern novelties of 
e ae Primula and Cupressus. An exten- 
of a aon of pot plants was the centre 
well-gro 10n in the adjoining hall, including 
wn Wistaria, Viburnum Opulus, Weeping 
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Cherries, Laburnum Moseri, Genist i 
runus triloba and F orsythia aA a 
The Competitive section of the show consisted 

of fifty-nine classes. Over two hundred entries 

were received, and the quality of the blooms 
was of a very high standard. Mr. Hector 

FRASER, Paisley, who had thirteen first prizes 

to his credit, again won the special prize for 

the best amateur exhibit in the show, with six 
magnificent bowls consisting of Narcissus 

Sir Watkin and Van Waveren’s Giant, double 

Tulips, Azalcas, single Tulip Prosperine,miniature 

Hyacinth Marconi and single Hyacinth La 

Victoire, the former having twenty-five and 

the latter seventeen grand blooms. Other 

principal prize winners were Mr. CLAUD JENKINS, 

Cambuslang (eight firsts); Mr. JOHN RUSSELL, 

Newton Mcarns (seven firsts); Mr. Henry 

SMITH, Kilmarnock; Mr. PETER BANCHOpP, 

Alexandria ; Mr. JAMES McLaren, Milngavie ; 

Mr. JAMES BLACKSTOCK, Motherwell, and 

Mr. James McCaw, Crosshill. 

In the gardeners’ section the three pots of 
Cyclamen staged by Mr. WILLIAM MCCARROLL, 
Deanston House, were awarded the special 
prize offered for the best exhibit. 


VALE OF EVESHAM ASPARAGUS 
GROWERS’. 


THE third annual general meeting of the Vale 
of Evesham Asparagus Growers’ Association 
was held at Badsey on the 16th ult. In the 
absence of the President, Mr. C. A. Binyon, J.P., 
Mr. R. R. Smith presided. 

The Secretary, Mr. A. S. Boaler, announced 
that the research work being conducted by the 
Long Ashton (Bristol University) Research 
Station, for the purpose of solving the “ sick ” 
land problem, would not entail any expense to 
the Association, as there was a special Govern- 
ment grant to cover that work. He presented 
the accounts which showed a credit balance 
on the general account of £36 16s. 10d. 


Mr. C. A. Binyon was unanimously re-elected 
President and thanked for his services; Sir 
Julius Sladden, C.C., Mr. James Ashwin, J.P., 
and Mr. A. Woodall were re-elected Vice- 
Presidents ; and the general Committee, which 
includes representatives of all the Asparagus- 
growing villages in the district, was revised. 
The Secretary, Mr. A. S. Boaler, and the Treas- 
urer, Mr. Ernest Mustoe, were re-elected. 


It was decided to devote the profits of this 
year’s show to the Evesham Hospital Extension 
Fund. 

With reference to the ‘‘sick”’ land problem, 
which is of vital importance to Asparagus 
growers, who complain that after a few years 
their land becomes “ sieck,” and will not produce 
Asparagus in anything like the quantity orquality 
previously, Mr. T. Wallace, of Long Ashton 
Research Station explained the experiments 
being conducted at Bristol. At Long Ashton, 
he said, Mr. R. M. Nattrass was at work on the 
disease side of the problem, and had laid down 
plots of four varieties of Asparagus upon which 
he was experimenting. He was also trying to 
find what methods of control (if control could be 
exercised) he could obtain over the disease 
known as Rhizoctonia. For this purpose he was 
experimenting with Carrots, which are also sub- 
ject to this disease. He also had roots of Aspara- 
gus which showed signs of a second fungus— 
Fusarium, and was looking into this matter 
with Dr. G. H. Pethybridge, Mycologist to 
the Board of Agriculture. He (Mr. Wallace) 
was at work on the nutrition side. He had laid 
down some plots on Mr. J. Hall's land at Bretfor- 
ton, on which they were carrying out 
different methods of treatment, and this year 
they hoped to follow through the history of 
the Asparagus bed. He urged the growers 
to give the Long Ashton authorities every 
assistance. 

Mr. G. C. Maltby, of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, said that imported Asparagus was improv- 
ing in quality and packing; there were other 
districts too, although perhaps not so well- 
favoured as theirs, where Asparagus was being 
grown for market, and he urged them to give 
all the help they could to Mr. Wallace. 
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READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


THE fortnightly meeting of this Association 
was held on February 21. The President, Mr. 
Frank E. Moring, occupied the chair. 

Mr. W. G. Fry, a student of the University 
Gardens, Shinfield, gave a lecture on “ Kew 
Gardens.” 

In the competition for six spathes of Rich- 
ardias (Arum Lilies), many splendid exhibits 
were shown. The first prize was awarded to 
Mr. A. W. Gower, Calcot Grange Gardens ; 
the second to Mr. F. G. Rassrrs, Bulmershe 
Court Gardens ; and the third to Mr. G. CARTER, 
Chazey Hill House Gardens, Mapledurham. 
Magnificent plants of Primula malacoides 
were shown by Mr. F. TowNsEeND, gardener 
to Mr. Leonard Sutton, Hillside, Reading. A 
First Class Certificate for Cultural Skill and 
the congratulations of the Association were 
awarded to this unique and instructive 
exhibit. 


CARDIFF AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


At the fortnightly meeting held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Cardiff, on March 1, Mr. J. Hall presided, 
and the members, including ladies, had the 
privilege of listening to an excellent lecture 
on *“ Welsh Flora,” by Miss E. Vachell. Miss 
Vachell dealt admirably with the species of 
wild plants to be found amongst the mountains, 
sand dunes, and valleys of north and south 
Wales. She laid stress on the disadvantages 
and advantages of past and present days, 
and sadly regretted the annihilation of some 
rare species by collectors. Her remarks were 
ably illustrated by lantern slides. 

An interesting discussion followed in which 
Mr. J. T. Smith, Duffryn Gardens, took the 
leading part, followed by J. Allen Gibbs, Esq., 
and other members. The lecture was thoroughly 
enjoved and many were amazed to know that 
so many beautiful plants grew wild in Wales. 


SPALDING FLOWER SHOW. 


THE Spalding and District Bulb Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual show of forced blooms 
in the Corn Exchange, Spalding, on Saturday, 
February 26, when there was a very notable 
display and a good attendance of growers and 
others. The competitions are open to members 
of the Association only. 

The exhibits of Mr. O. W. D’Atcorn, of 
Spalding, won the Parsons’ Challenge Cup. 
Consisting chiefly of Daffodils and Tulips, 
the blooms were advantageously displayed on 
conical-shaped tiers. The variety Whistler, 
which is one of the largest Daffodils grown for 
commercial purposes, figured prominently with 
others, such as King Alfred, Spring Glory and 
Van Waveren’s Giant. Mr. D’ALCORN won the 
Parsons’ Cup two years ago, but it has to be 
won three times before becoming the property 
of a competitor. 

Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND Son, of Spalding, 
who were reserve for the Cup, staged some 
remarkably fine Daffodils, and were awarded 
first prize for a box of Trumpet Narcissi, tied 
and packed as for market. 

Mrs. H. BATES, of Spalding, won three prizes. 
Her Tulips were the best in the exhibition, 
some of the others showing signs of having 
been too severely forced. 

The awards were as follow: Parsons Challenge 
Cup, Mr. O. W. D’Atcorn, of Spalding ; second, 
Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND Son, of Spalding. 

Collection of forced bulb flowers: First, 
Mr. O. W. D’AtcoRN; second, Messrs. J. T. 
WHITE AND Son. 

Cut Narcissi: First, Mrs. H. BATES, Spalding. 

Collection of Tulips: First Mrs. H. BATES ; 
second, Mr. B. BAXTER, Spalding. 

Box of Trumpet Narcissi (packed for market) : 
First, Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND SONS; second, 


Mr. G. N. Wricut, Whaplode; third, Mr. F. 
BAXTER, Spalding. 
Box of Narcissus ornatus: First, Mr. B. 


BAXTER. 

Bunch of forced flowers: First, Mrs. BATES ; 
second, Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND Son; third, 
Mr. G. N. WRIGHT. 
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WESTERN COMMERCIAL SHOW, 
PENZANCE. 


Marcy 3 anD 4.—This show is primarily 
a commercial exhibition, and one of its 
objects is to improve the growing, packing and 
marketing of flowers in the Penzance ninsula 
and the Scilly Islands. The display of t ousands 
of bunches of golden Narcissi and boxes and 
boxes of the same flowers as well as sweet- 
scented Violets, Anemones and exotic foliage, 
presented a grand spectacle. The popularity 
of the show was reflected in the attendance, 
which numbered three thousand. The confer- 
ences and lectures were crowded with enthus- 
iastic growers from all over the country, as 
well as numerous salesmen. 

The show was opened by Sir Daniel Hall 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, and he was 
supported by Mr. H. V. Taylor, Commissioner 
of Horticulture of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Much of the success of these shows is due 
to the efforts of the Chairman, Rev. A. T. 
Boscawen, and the President, Lord St. Levan. 

In addition to the conferences and lectures 
numerous competitions were held for Narcissus 
bunching, Violet bunching and Broccoli packing. 
New classes were provided for bulb plantations, 
and eight growers entered their bulb gardens ; 
the winner of the Cup offered for the best bulb 
garden over two acres, was Mr. F. TREGONING, 
Gulval, Penzance. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, it was a 
matter of regret that Mr. P. D. Williams had 
nothing to show, but this was compensated for 
in some degree by the remarkable collection of 
flowering and foliage shrubs staged jointly by 
the Rev. A. T. Boscawen and Mr. WALTERS, 
Ludgvan. The subjects included Acacias, 
Erica magnifica, Erica melanthera, E. lusitanica, 
the beautiful Myrtus bullata, Pittosporums 
in great variety, and Rhododendrons. 

Lectures were given by Mr. Gordon Gibson 
on Eelworms, and by Col. Hurst, on Co-operation. 
Mr. F. J. Chittenden presided at the flower 
conference, and Mr. H. V. Taylor at the vegetable 
conference. At the latter, Messrs. Giles and 
Oldham gave valuable addresses on Broccoli, 
one of the staple crops of the district ; Penzance 
exports 1,500 tons of flowers, and 15,000 tons 
of early vegetables. 

Trade firms were well represented. Messrs. 
SUTTON AND Sons had an excellent stand 
of vegetables, etc., and other exhibitors were 
Messrs. Ruse AND Son, Falmouth; Messrs. 
TRESEDER AND Co., Truro; Messrs. R. VEITCH 
AND Son, Exeter; Messrs. Avis AND SON, 
Penzance; Messrs. G. Monro, Ltp.; Messrs. 
MoarorbD, TIRKIN AND Co., Newquay; Messrs, 
Goven AND Co., Norwich; and Messrs. Puc#H 
AND Co., Exeter. Bulbs were well shown 
by Messrs. BARR AND Sons, Taplow, and Mr. 
J. C. Marti, Truro. Educational exhibits 
were put up by the MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
SEALE HAYNE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, and 
CORNWALL County COUNCIL. 

The outstanding exhibits in the show were 
the wonderful heads of Broccoli. Flowers were 
also well shown, and the classes for packed Daffo- 
dils and Violets attracted many notable exhibits. 
Other noteworthy exhibits included Tulips, 
various Anemones and Violets. Over 150 
bunches of Violets were shown in classes 47 
and 48. Amongst the Narcissi exhibited 
the best were King Alfred, Golden Spur, Sunrise, 
maximus superbus and Sir Watkin. The com- 
petition in all the Daffodil classes was very keen. 

The following are the principal prize-winners : 

Broccoli.—Six heads of Broccoli, trimmed, 
any recognised trade variety: first, Mr. T. C. 
MATTHEWS, Trevean, Gulval; second, PARK 
Farm, Truro. Six heads of Broccoli, trimmed, 
raised and grown by the exhibitor: first, 
Mr. T. C. MatTrHews;_ second, Mr. W. D. 
Tuomas. Three wooden crates of two dozen 
heads of Broccoli as packed for market: first, 
Park Farm, Truro; second, Mr. RICHARD 
TREGONNING, Ridgeovean, Gulval. Two similar 
commercial packages of Broccoli giving a definite 
count, excluding wooden crates, as in Class 3: 
first, Mr. J. D. Thomas; second, Mr. W. D. 
Tuomas. A returnable wicker hamper to hold 
two dozen heads of Broccoli or 1 ewt. of Potatos : 
first, Mr. J. H. Hocxine, The Cliff, Chyandour, 
Penzance. 


The best Six Cabbages were shown by Mr. 
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A. Wricut MATTHEWS, Pengarth, Mousehole ; 
second, Mr. R. I. Epyvean, Torleven Farm, 
Porthleven. Most convenient and best com- 
mercial market package of Cabbage giving a 
definite count: first, Mr. T. C. MATTHEWS ; 
second, Mr. J. N. THOMAS. 

New Potatos in a market container, weighing 
14 Ib. net.—First, Col. C. H. PAYNTER, Boskenna, 
St. Buryan. 

The most economical sprouting trays (two), 
one empty and one containing sprouted sets.— 
First, Col. C. H. PAYNTER; second, Messrs. 
JEFFERY AND SONS. 

Three market bundles of Rhubarb.—First 
and second Messrs. J. G. Larry AND Son, 
Bostrase, Marazion ; third, Park Farm, 
Truro. 

A packed, non-returnable box of Trumpet 
Narcissi, open to Cornwall and Scilly.—First, 
and Special, Mr. H. J. GOODING, Tresco, Scilly ; 
second and Special, Mr. A. MumrorD, Holy 
Vale, St. Marys, Scilly. 

The best packed box of Polyantha Narcissus 
(not forced).—First and Special, Mr.A. MUMFORD, 
Holy Vale, St. Marys, Scilly ; second and Special, 
Mr. F. R. Warp, St. Marys, Scilly. 

Mr. H. J. Gooptna showed the best six 
market bunches of Narcissus King Alfred ; 
Mr. A. Mumrorp, the best Golden Spur, and 
Mr. RICHARD TREGONNING, the best six bunches 
of any other yellow Trumpet Daffodil. 

The best six commercial varieties of Narcissi 
(not forced) were shown by Mr. W. VELLEN- 
OWETH, Perranuthnoe, Marazion. 

Arums.—Three vases, five flowers to a vase : 
first Mrs. BotirHo; second, Mr. R. UREN. 

In the vegetable classes Mr. T. C. MATTHEWS 
excelled for six heads of Broccoli; Mr. S. E. 
Jouns, Ludgvan, for six heads of Cabbage ; 
and Mr. J. H. Wixcox, Pendrae Cottage, Gulval, 
for the best collection to be staged in a space 
not exceeding six feet of table-run, open to 
cottagers and allotment holders. 


THE ORCHID CLUB. 


AT the meeting of the Orchid Club, held on 
the lith inst., several extensive groups of great 
merit were exhibited, in which fine Odonto- 
glossums and interesting species were especially 
noteworthy. 


DIPLOMA OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum Serapis.—A large, well-shaped 
flower, three-and-a-half inches across, the sepals 
and petals dark crimson, slightly broken with 
white and with white edges. The large, well- 
displayed lip is white, with crimson spots at 
the base. The plant carried a beautiful spike 
of twelve flowers. From Dr. CRAVEN MOORE. 


DIPLOMA OF DISTINCTION. 


Dendrobium tetragonum.—An unusually fine 
specimen of this quaint and interesting 
Australian species, growing on a raft; it carried 
a large number of four- and _five-flowered 
spikes from the apices of the curious tetrahedral 
pseudo-bulbs, The flowers are green, spotted 
a marked with red. From B. J. BECKTON, 

8q. 


GROUPS. 


Dr. CRAVEN Moore (gr. Mr. Gilden) exhibited 
a highly attractive group composed of some 
twenty choice Odontoglossums, all carrying large 
spikes, and fine plants of Ada aurantiaca, 
Brasso-Cattleya Cliftoni magnifica, and Lycaste 
hellemense. Among the Odontoglossums hand- 
some forms of white ae blotched hybrid 
crispums were associated with examples of O. 
Eros, O. Lobbiae, O. Lilian, O. j 
O aeiy O. Brunhilde, and 

_B. J. BecKToN, Esq. (gr. Mr. Stewart) ex- 
hibited a large group containing many species 
of exceptional interest, including wonderful 
specimens of Coelogyne sparsa, Dendrobium 
delicatum, Gomezia planifolia, Restrepia striata, 
and Saccolabium bellinum. There were also 
several varieties of Masdevallia, of which genus 
Mr. BECKTON has a very complete collection, 
and fine examples of Miltonias and Cymbidiums. 

Mrs. FRED. Harpy showed some beautifully- 
flowered Dendrobiums and Lycaste Skinneri 
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Hardyana, a particularly fine variety t 
been in cultivation at YTyntesfield a a 
than aT years. 

A. T. Cussons, Esq. (gr. Mr. Dalgleish) er. 
hibited a selection of fine Cymbidium? ie 
with Dendrobiums, Lycastes and Miltonias 
Of the Cymbidiums excellent varieties oi 
C. Butterfly, C. Castor, C. Sybil and C. Venu 
were specially attractive, and among the 
Dendrobiums a beautiful form of D. Saltrolfise 
was admirable by reason of its soft rosy-violet 
sepals and petals and large, open white lip 
with a purple tip. 

Pc Parn En afia @ small selection 
of interesting plants, including some well-grown 
Cypripediums, the bright, rosy-purple ea 
Skinneri var. Purple Emperor, and an excep. 
tionally good form of the new Dendrobium 
Merlin, a seedling of much promise. Mortos 
JACKSON, Esq., brought some interesting flowers 
including a pleasing variety of Phaius. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


THE sixty-first annual general meeting of this 
useful benefit and provident society was held 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall, on Monday, 
March 14. There was a moderately good 
attendance, over which Mr. C. H. Curtis pre- 
sided. 

After reference had been made to the death of 
Mr. W. P. Thomson, for many years a member 
of the Committee, and at one period Treasurer 
of the Society, a silent vote was taken in memory 
of the members who fell during the great war. 

The reports and accounts of the Society 
for the year 1926 were presented both in connec- 
tion with the ordinary and the State sections 
of the Society’s work. In regard to the former. 
the report showed that during the past year 
the handsome sum of £3,000 had been invested. 
thus bringing investments to the very fine 
total of nearly £73,000. Ninety-three adult 
and three juvenile members were admitted 
during the year, and after deducting losses 
by death and lapsing, the membership now 
stands at 1,844, or a net increase of 44, as 
compared with the year 1925. The total 
income for the year amounted to £6,809 11s. 2d., 
and the total expenditure, including the invest- 
ments, to £6,640 8s. 7d. In the year under 
review the large sum of £1,024 19s. 1d. was paid 
out to sick members, this being 8 considerable 
increase on the amount so paid in the previous 
year. Aged, chronically disabled and distressed 
members received £328 14s. Od., while payments 
to the nominees of deceased members came to 
£661 8s. 11d., and funeral benefits, £225. \\ ith- 
drawals from interest on deposit accounts 
totalled £122 17s. ld., while members over 
seventy years of age withdrew sums from their 
deposit account amounting to £580 ls. 4d. 

The record of attendances of officers and 
members of Committee is a particularly good sie 
especially having regard to the fact that satin 
members come a very long distance to atten 
to their duties. 

The adoption of the report and accor 
was moved by the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. Young, and carried. A 

Votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. ^ 
Bedford, the treasurer; to Messrs. J. aay 
Riley Scott and C. H. Curtis, trustees; an 
the horticultural press for services rendered. 
The auditors, Messrs. Gunner, and P m 
were re-appointed, and it was pointed out fee 
these gentlemen had acted in this ra 
for a very long number of years, were thor wae 
acquainted with the books and working 0 He 
Society, and spoke very highly of the man 
in whieh Mr. A. C. Hill carried out his secretar 
duties. 

A special vote of thanks was accorded ne 
C. Harding who has a continuous recor 
twenty-eight years’ service on the Committee: i 
members present agreed that some a a 
token of their appreciation of his services & 
be made. This came as a great dint he 
Mr. Harding, who modestly asserted the se 
had done no more than any other ae in 
of the Committee, but he was fortuna” 
having been able to serve over & longer pe 
than most, 
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ts were made in regard to the 
allocation of the funds of the State section 
to enable the Committee to use a larger amount 
for the relief of members undergoing dental 
treatment; one or two other matters were also 
dealt with, entirely concerned with the State 
section of the Society’s work. 


The meeting agreed that on the ordinary side 
£100 be transferred from the surplus interest 
account to the advertisement fund. 

The Chairman pointed out that the Committee 
had had under consideration the granting of 
permission to members over seventy years of 
age to continue their subscriptions, thereby 
enabling them to obtain sick benefit, and 
suggested that in due course the opinion of the 
members should be invited in connection with 
this suggestion, and the results placed before 
the members at an annual or a special general 
meeting, as the case demanded. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, who had that evening com- 
pleted twenty-five years’ continuous service as 
Chairman of Committee. 


SPALDING BULB GROWERS’. 


MemBers of the Spalding and District 
Bulb Growers’ Association are anxiously await- 
ing the result of a representation made to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for a duty on 
imported bulbs, which, if adopted, would com- 
pletely change the outlook of the industry 
in the Fens, which is at present flooded with 
imported bulbs, many of which are of dubious 
quality. 

Mr. A. W. White, President of the Spalding 
Association, aking at the annual dinner 
of the Association, last week, said that it would 
mean that many more people would be employed 
in the industry if bulb growers had some form 
of protection or preference. Referring to the 
new Rating Act, he said bulb growers were 
hoping that glass-houses would get seventy-five 
per cent. relief, as in the case of agricultural 

ulldings. There were many anomalies in the 
rating of glass-houses at present. As showing 
the need for fair valuation, he said that the rating 
of glasshouses in some cases varied from 2s. 9d. 
per 100 feet of ground covered to 17s. 


An Oak timepiece was presented to Mr. H. W. 
Quincey in appreciation of his many years’ 
services as Secretaf¥ to the Association. The 
presentation was made by the Chairman 
(Mr. A. W. White), and carried through with 
enthusiasm. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


Tae March meeting of this Society was held 
at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on the Ist 
inst., Mr. W. J. Thomson, President, in the chair. 

A highly informative paper on “ The Violas 
of Europe,” by Colonel E. Enever Todd, was 
read by his sister, Miss Alice Todd. Colonel 
Todd made brief reference to the close connection 
which the evolution of the garden Viola, Violet 
and Pansy had with Edinburgh, where the 
hybridisation of them had been carried on by 
the late Mr. James Grieve, many years ago, 
5 well as by the late Dr. Stuart, of Chirnside, 
T twickshire, and others. Colonel Todd stated 
‘hat the genus Viola was almost cosmopolitan 
ee distribution, and extended from the Arctic 
7 the Antarctic, and from sea level to over 
14,000 feet above it. He entered very fully 
into the classification of the European species, 
with the most of which he had made a personal 
ence in their native habitats, and 

erred in detail to many of the more important 
a He has paid much attention to 

senus for some time, and the paper marks 


a distinct advance in our knowl i 
; l edge of this 
aoe family, about which, with ‘lie excep- 
= a the few species which have played such 
portant part in the evolution oF the garden 


forms, comparatively little seems to be known. 


The exhibits consisted 
of Rhodod 
oe from Miss Barry, Edinburgh, a an 
as ia from Aden, by Mr. R. L. SCARLETT 
eethope, Musselburgh. 
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Obituary. 


Robert Cockburn.—On Tuesday, the body of 
Mr. R. Cockburn, gardener a the Duncapit 
estate of Viscount Inchcape, was found in a dam 
near the saw-mill. Deceased, who had been in 
bad health, went out on the previous day, and 
in the evening his cap was observed floating 
in the dam, and when the water was run off 
the body was recovered. 


Richard Gill.—It is with the deepest regret 
that we announce the ing of Richard Gill, 
of the firm of R. Gill and Son, the Rhododendron 
specialists of Penryn and Falmouth, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. By his death, horticul- 
ture loses one of those veterans who are so hard 
to replace; he was a great and successful gar- 
dener. Mr. Gill was one of the pioneers of the 
cultivation and raising of hybrid Rhododendrons, 
many of which are named after him and 
his family, while the exhibits of the firm at 
the leading shows have demonstrated his fine 
work. He raised several remarkable hybrid 
Rhododendrons, many of which have occupied 
a prominent place in gardens throughout this 
country and other parte of the world, especially 
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New Zealand. In his earlier years, Mr. Gill 
was well-known throughout the west of England 
as an exhibitor, where he was successful with 
stove plants, Orchids, Chrysanthemums, Azaleas, 
etc. The Azaleas he grew were greatly admired, 
many of them being perfect sugar-loaf specimens 
six feet to eight feet in height ; later he devoted 
his energies to Rhododendrons of the Himalayan 
and Chinese sections, with great success. He 
had a kind, gentle, unassumiug disposition, 
and was greatly loved. He leaves a widow 
a daughter, and two sons—Councillor R. E. 
Gill, of Falmouth, and Mr. H. T. Gill, who is 
in India. 

Alfred Moore.—The death occurred, in sad 
and mysterious circumstances, on the 7th inst., 
of Mr. Alfred Mocre, the Superintendent of 
Broomfield Park, Palmer’s Green, north London, 
at the early age of forty-nine. At the inquest 
it was stated that Mr. Moore, who was apparently 
in his usual health, was missed on Monday 
morning, and about an hour later his foreman 
and four assistants discovered the body in the 
park lake. The punt which he was in the habit 
of using was in the centre of the lake. A week 


or two ago, it was stated, he complained to his 
. wife of having had an accident and injuring his 


knee through slipping in the punt, and the 
theory advanced yesterday was that he slipped 
and fell over the side. Medical evidence showed 
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that he had signs of heart disease, and a sudden 
attack might have caused him to lose his balance. 
A verdict of accidental death was recorded. 


Ion Haseganu.— We learn with the greatest 
regret of the death, at the end of January, 
at the comparatively early age of sixty-two 
years, of M. Ion Haseganu, Principal of the 
Horticultural College at Bucarest, Roumania. 
Following only a year after that of M. Stefanescu, 
whose death we announced in our issue of 
Feb 27, 1926, M. Haseganu’s loss is an 
irreparable one to Roumanian horticulture, 
and it will be very difficult to find his successor 
at the College, or in the many other horticultural 
and allied functions which he performed with so 
much devotion and skill. Guriously enough, 
M. Haseganu began life as an actor, having gained 
a prize for declamation at the Bucarest Con- 
servatoire, and being subsequently engaged 
at the National Theatre, after which he went 
on tour and won considerable distinction in 
the profession. His love of nature asserted itself, 
however, and he began a course of study at 
the Herestrau School of Agriculture, after which 
he proceeded to the Versailles College of Horti- 
culture, returning to take up a position in the 
Municipal Gardens of Bucarest. His rise was 
rapid, and when the new Bucarest College 
of Horticulture was completed, he was placed 
in full charge and undertook the heavy task of 
creating from the peginning every department. 
His zeal and knowledge were equal to the task, 
but not so his physical strength, and he 
contracted a chill to which he succumbed. 
He was one of the founders and original members 
of the Roumanian Horticultural Society, and 
had been elected honorary President; he was 
also ‘“‘ Conseiller Agronome,” and professor 
at the Herestrau School of Agriculture. The 
creation of a national Horticultural College 
at Bucarest had been his ambition for over 
thirty years, and it is sad that he should scarcely 
have lived to see any fruition of this almost 
life-long desire. Both he and M. Stefanescu 
sowed that others might reap. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kew FLaG-STarF.—E. B. G. The Kew flag- 
staff was erected on October 18, 1919, having 
been presented to Kew by the Provincial 
Government of British Columbia to replace 
the old flag-staff of Douglas Fir which was 
159 feet high and calculated to be about two 
hundred and fifty years old. The Douglas 
Fir selected for the new flag-staff was found 
some thirty miles north of the city of Van- 
couver, and was conveyed by rail and water 
to Vancouver, and then shaped to its present 
form by expert axemen. It is square at the 
base for fifteen feet up, then octagonal up 
to 157 feet, thence to the summit (214 feet) it 
is round. A full account of the flag-staff 
was published in The’ Gardeners’ Chronicle 
for January 24, 1920. 


NamMES or Puants.—C. F. Smith. 1, Centra- 
denia floribunda ; 2, Strobilanthes isophyllus. 
P. H. M. 1, Trichocaulon Pillansii; 2, 
not recognised; send in flower; 3, Begonia 
conchaefolia. 


Peak MipcE.—F. I. Pear midge is a very 
difficult pest to deal with. On a small 
scale the best plan is probably to remove and 
burn about three inches of the surface soil 
from beneath the trees. This destroys the 
pupae, so that the midges do not hatch in 
spring. Another remedy is to collect all 
the affected young fruits before they fall to 
the ground, and burn them. This prevents 
the larvae from entering the soil to pupate. 
A similar result is obtained by coating the 
surface soil with kainit early in June. It 
might be worth while to experiment with one 
of the advertised soil fumigants, or with 
calcium cyanide. The vendors of the latter 
would, no doubt, suggest a method of treat- 
ment. 
Communications Received.—M. M.—A. M. 
C. C. R.—A. H.—H. A. 8.—E. E. T.—A. O.—J. B. 
—G. G.—E. C.—R. E.—W. M. 8.—A. M 
G T S.—A. H.—E. K.—C. N.—A 


. N. T.—T, 8.—A. En 
T. 8. C.—E. J. P. M.—G. T., 
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COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, March 15th, 1927, 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s exceps where otherwise stated). 
8. 
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More'Daffodils are coming from home-growers, including 
some very fine blooms of Madame De Graaff and other 
choice varieties. There are also some special Narcissi, such 
as Horace, Elvira, Barril and other imported varieties. 
N. ornatus has remained firm in price owing to limited 
supplies during the week. Richardias (Aruma) have been 
too numerous during the past week and their prices have 
been the lowest so far this season. Liljum longiflorum of 
the formosanum t is very fine in quality and 
also cheaper. Lily-of-the-Valley has become scarce, 
but small consignments from Holland have relieved 
the situation; these imported spikes are of good quality. 
The prices of Carnations are similar to thore quoted last. 
week ; there is a shortage of really good blooms, and the 
prices fluctuate according to quality from 2/6 to 5/- per 
dozen blooms, Roses are more plentiful but they are 
mostly of the variety Richmond; other sorta will be 
greatly welcomed. A few blooms of mauve and yellow 
Spanish Irises have becn on sale. Single Violets have 
been almost a glut for several days past. More Primroses 
and Polyanthuses are being received from growers. 
Supplies from the Channel Islands are on the increase. 
Daffodils are the cheapest subjects from this quarter 
and include Golden Spur, Emperor, Henry Irving. princeps, 
Sir Watkin and Victoria; similar varieties are also being 
received from Cornwall; these blooms are generally 
good in quality, and being cut in a more backward condi- 


s. d. s.d. 8. 
Ananta Crotons, doz. ... 80 ae x 
cuneatum Cyrtomium ... 10 0- 
dos. ... 10 0 12 0 f 
Kogia 10015 0 | Daffodils, 48's, ery 
Aralia Sleboldii 9 0-10 0 | ee nelanthera, 
u r ca melan 
Atte” POF 30 0-42 0 48's, per dos. 24 0-30 0 
paragus lu- — ’s eve 
gee S 12 0-18 0 —72'3 as 80—90 
9 rengeri eee 1 0-1 > as, 48’ ; 
Aspidistra,gree 86 0-60 0 OE dee li 21 0-24 0 
lenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 48’ 
—, 2's ry.) . eee 24 0-380 0 a cee eon 15 0-18 0 
orien = ... 12 0-15 0 | W— 60's, per dos. 10 0-15 0 
A vario Marg 48° 
48's, each 4 6—7 6 cel i i ’21 0-24 0 
— — 8 
dos a 210-24 0 Nephroiepis. -i0 aa aiao 
Boronia megas- Variety se z 
tigma 48's per —82’s eee eee 24 0 36 0 
call ™ > 36 0-48 0 | Palms, Kentia 80 0-48 0 
cti, per tray —6’s eee coe T 
—12's, 15% .., 6560—70 j| Pteris, in variety 10 0-16 0 
Cinerar 48’ , K) s.o -T 
o per dox i * 12 0-15 0 final a 4 0—5 0 
clamens, 48’ —72’s, per tray 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Pria 
s.d. s.d. s. d. 6. d. 
Adiantum deco- Lilac, white, per 
rum,dos.bun. 21 0-24 0 doz. stems ... 4 0—8 0 
cuneatum,per —mauve, per doz. 
dos. r 15 0-18 0 sprays 5 0—6 0 
Anemone ens, z 
r 8000 ar a peA 
Asparagus plu- per doz. 5 0—6 0 
mosus per —speciosum 
bun., aoe TET opran, iong, 
eee = er dos. 
med, sprays 2 60—39 looms... 6 0—6 0 
eae — —gho ° Og. 
> Sprenger’ pan: P blooms ... 4 0—4 6 
Dad. R á 1 6—2 0 Lily-ot-the- Valley, 
short _,, 0 6—9 0 per doz. bun. 24 0-30 0 
Azalea white, Narcissus Solfel 
per doz. bun. 5 0—7 0 d’Or, per doz. 
Bouvardia,white bun. ... 3 0—3 6 
per dos. bun. 12 0-15 0 eo ae ag 
illas A per dos. bun. 
Ones per box 2 0—B 0 Ba hag ee 
Carnations per Evie pede 
doz. blooms 8 6—6 0 | 7 » per ae 0-12 0 
Croton leaves, Oleri 
Daffodils, Golden per doz. bun. 2 6—3 0 
E s. 2 6—36 per dos. bun. 5 0—6 0 
= A Orchids, per doz, 
= aos. bun. 8 0-12 0 BD cet) -.. 24 0-86 0 
a yp ums 
Pepa 3 0—5 0 pe E u 
= ? per ooms sco — 
dos. bun. oes 6 0—9 0 Primroses per 
— Henry Irving, doz. bun. 3 0—4 0 
per doz. bun. 2 6—3 6 i 
2 rinceps, per CAP ee 
ate » per 
E enr, per aoe? dos. blooms . 5 0—6 0 
dos. bun. ... 7 0—9 0 | Boses, per dos. 
—Double Van looms — 
ie, per doz. Eostn Zombi. .. 15 0-18 0 
un. ... - — —Richmond, per 
Fern, French, doz. blooms 6 0—9 0 
per dos. bun. 10 0-12 0 | Smilax, per dos. 
Forget - me - not, trails .. 4 0—5 0 
per dos. bun. 15 0-18 0 
Freesia, white, Tulips, per dos. 
per doz. bun. 3 0—4 0 | —single white 18 0-30 0 
= specials long, IPOE T EA 800870 
French Flowers— — 
— Acacia (Mimosa) — —pink 18 0-21 0 
per doz. bun, 6 0—7 0 | —terra-co 
doz. bun. ... 6 0—9 0 | — Murillo, per doz. 
— — double pink un eee d'ö; 21 0-27 0 
dos. bun. ... 2 0—3 0 | — Couronne d Or, 
r doz. bun. 1 6—2 0 z 
—Narcissus, tria, per dos. 
Paper White, bun. ese eee 21 0-24 0 
er doz. bun. 2 6—3 0 | —Dar eb red, š 
2i Le fy ar he 03. a 1 0-27 0 
ouble scarile — 
—Violeta,Parma, _doz. un. ... 24 0-27 0 
erbun. ... 1 6—2 6 — mauve, per 
— Ruscus, green, doz. bun. ... 21 0-27 0 
ee ... 6 0—8 0 Tulips. double— 
tock, double —Lucretia, per 
wae Per OOF e ET dos. bun. ... 24 0-27 0 
Heather, white, “doz. bun» 27 0-80 0 
per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 | —double white, 
Hyacinths, white, doz. ban. 27 0-80 0 
arge, dos. bun., —Vuurbaak, per 
6's... 9 0-120 doz. bun. ... 27 0-30 0 
Iris, Spanish blue, 


per doz. blooms 4 0—6 0 


Violets... eee 2 0—4 0 


REMARKS.—Supplies throughout this department have 


been on the increase generally during the 


past week 


and requirements fairly good considering that there is 
usually less demand for coloured blooms during Lent. 


tion are more reliable for re-dispatch to the provinces. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s.d. s. d. s. d. 
Apples, Virginian Grapes, South 
Albemarle’... — 450 African — 
—Greening ... 24 0-26 0 | _Hermitage ... 8 0-10 0 
eee New- rere —Waltham Croasl2 0-15 0 
Wash tagton —Molinera ... 12 0-16 0 
Winesap ... 12 0-14 0 | Lemons,Measina, 
ae SoN E g gale boxes ... 14 0-20 0 
—Baldwin ... 
< Bon Davis.. 1720-200. | Nera Souta e 
—Fallawater ... 20 0-25 0 ine 
— Russet ... 25 0-30 0 | Oranges— 
=PLArk, per reece —Jaffa, per case 17 0-18 0 
barre eco —Californian 
ae ae ies 0-22 6 Navel . 28 6-30 0 
um _ se 
—Newtown ... 140-170 | yeni ws 8 OO 
—Bramley’s P South 
Seedling ... 10 0-24 0 Ain 
Bananas - ... 17 0-25 0 | —Superfin 7 0—8 0 
Brazils, per cwt. 75 0-80 0 | —Louise Bonne 
Grape Fruit— of Jerscy 5 0—8 0 
—Blue Goose... 30 0-40 0 | —Beurré Hardy 5 6—8 0 
—Jamaica .. 20 0-276 | — 
—Honduras, per Beurré Boso 5 0—8 0 
Pca ee ... 20 0-28 0 | Pines, case ... 18 0-30 0 
rapes, English — 
—Colmar ... 5 0—6 0 diane Sasi 
—Kelse a - 0 
Belgian Grapes 8 9—4 0 | __wickson 5 0—6 0 
ay - South South African 
—Gros Colmar 12 0-15 0 Foacia = 
—Hannepoot, —Yellow Flesh 3 6—4 0 
red and white 8 0-150 | —White Flesh 5 0-12 0 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. 8 d. s. d. 
Asparagus, Devon 4 0—5 0 | Mush aie 
—Spe Lauris 6 0-12 0 sa a. 2 0—3 0 
aat ji 0—6 0 —Broilers ... 1 6—2 0 
cans, Forced — Onions — 
—Speclal 3 6—4 0 Valencia . 11 0-12 6 
Bekah 2 0—3 0 Parsnips, per 
Beana, Madeira — cwt. .. 4 6—5 6 
inest ... .. 4 0—6 0 Potatos — 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 —King Edward 


Belgian Chicory, 
er ibe -. a 0 3-0 3 D e o£ 9/10 £10 
Cabbage, per —others, ton ...£6 £7/10 
doz. eee we 2 0—2 6 i lean, per 0 2-0 2 
Carrots, per Potatos, New— ł 
$-bag .. 4 0—6 0 —Guernsey ... 0 7—08 
Cauliflowers— —Canaries, case 8 0-14 0 
—English, doz. 2 6—4 0 | Radishes, per doz. 1 6—2 6 
—8t. Malo, crate 4 0—6 0 | Bhubarb, forced, 
Celery, fan 1 6—8 0 a = 7 6—2 0 
Cucumbers 10 0-18 0 Savoys per tally 8 O12 0 
French Endive, Seakale, per 
per doz. ... 2 6—3 0 punnet  ... 1 9—2 3 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0—26 | SPF e l 
Lettuce round,, ee ee 
per doz. ... 1 6—2 6 accra 
Mint. fo —English, per lb. — 60 
Derdo, rced, 40 —Canary Island 12 0-17 0 
aa —6 0 Turnips, per cwt. 4 0—5 0 


RFEMARKS.—Business has been variable but h vn 
i 8 
some expansion in volume, as ia the normal for fie erred 


of the year. 
produce on the market; 


Probably Cape fruit is the most important 
shipments are comparatively 


heavy and consist mainly of Peaches, Plums, Pears and 


Grapes. 
trade just now; 


Apples from North America are not a good 


it is expected t he ee 
Apples, due next Week, vill hat the first New Zealand 


prove more popular. A 


sprinkling of English Apples is still av 

prinkling o $ ailable, but the only 

y arie ty selling even moderately well is Bramley's SAna, 
trawberries and Grapes from Belgium are selling fairly 


well, 


Oranges from Spain are inclined to be cheaper, 


and the situation in the Lemon market is practically 


unchanged, Choice vegetables, such 
Peas and new Potatos are a | 


more plentiful and cheaper, 


as French Beans, 
steady trade: Beans are 


Asparagus is in greater supply 


Marcu 19, 1997, 


and ir cheapening in value. A few English T 

on sale, but are very dear. Tomatos from mA 
Islands are selling slightly better this week. Cucumten 
are cheaper, the quantities being on the heavy side for th 
time of year. Trade in forced Rhubarb is weak omy 
to increasing quantities of natural Rhubarb. Cani 
flowers have been a variable business, supplies being 
heavy from St. Malo, Guernsey, and the West of England 
Mushrooms are still plentiful, but their prices are faiti 
steady. Salads from France are selling well. Busines 
in green vegetables is slow and disappointing to the Trower 
New Potatos from Algeria and the Canary Islands ar 
cheap. ‘Trade in old Potatos is unchanged. 


GLASGOW. 


Price movements in the cut flower market displayed 
considerable irregularity, and the changes were mustlr 
in a downward direction. Tulips were cheaper, except 
Tea Rose, which realised 1/4 to 1/6 (6's), while Lucretia 
was worth from l/- to 1/4; Ibis, 1/3;  Bartigan and 
William Copland, from 10d. to 1/3; Prince of Austria and 
Couronne d'Or realised 10d. to 1/2; Flamingo and la 
Reve, 10d. to 1/-; and Murillo, 9d. to 10d. Outdoor 

own Daffodils are arriving in larger quantities and sild 
reely at 2/- to 3/- per dozen bunches; and Indoor blooms 
made the following prices: King Alfred, 10d. to 1/4 jer 
bunch; Glory of Lisse, 9d. to 10d.; Sir Watkin and 
Emperor, 6d. to 8d.; Golden Spur, 5d. to 8d.: ornatus, 
6d. to 7d. ; and Narcissus, 3d. to 4d. Prices of Carnations 
ranged from 4/- to 5/- per dozen; Lily-of-the-Valley, 
2/- to 2/6 per bunch; Lilac, 1/6 to 2/-; and Mimosa, 
5/~ to 6/- per cane. Violets were plentiful and cheap a! 
3d. to 6d. per dozen bunches. Richmond Roses realised 
4/- to 6/- per dozen. and first consignments of Wedgwood 
Iris sold for 5/6 per dozen spikes. 


Business in the fruit market continued quilet. Jafa 
Oranges advanced 3/- per case to 22/- for 144’s, single 
chalks, and 24/- for 180’s and 240’s. Two chalks were 
1/- and three chalks 1/6 less. Californian seedless Oranges 
averaged 27/- per case, and a first importation of Port 
Rico Oranges made 20/- per case. Grape Fruit from thr 
latter place fluctuated between 21/- and 24/-. Prices tor 
Apples were steady, Winesap (fancy) made 18/- to 14- 

r case : Greening, 29/- per barrel ; Baldwin, 26/- to ¢7'-; 

en Davis, 18/- to 22/-, and York Imperial, 22/- to 23 - 
Rosaki brands of Cape fruits were superior in quality 
and made good prices as follows: White Grapes l:.- 
to 14/- per box; Yellow Peaches, 5/- to 6/-; freestone 
Peaches, 6/6 to 8/-; and Beurré Diel Pears, 6/- to 7j-. 


A steady turnover was reported in vegetables. Prices 
of Lettuce declined to 4/- and 5/- per crate; Dutch 
Cucumbers varied from 9/- to 14/- per dozen; English 
Cucumbers 12/- to 15/-; Cauliflowers, 7/- to 9/-; Endive, 
3/-; Radishes, 3/- to 3/6; Carrots and Turnips, 8d. rer 
bunch; Madeira Beans, 4/- to 6/- per box; Algerian 
Potatoe, 8d. per 1D; and Rhubarb, 30/- to 36/- per cwt. 


THE WEATHER IN FEBRUARY. 


AFTER the first week of February winds from the south- 
eastern quadrant prevailed almost daily and the month 
was unusually calm and humid with large variations of 
temperature from day to night, and from one twenty-lour 
hours to the next. From the 2nd to the 19th barometm 
pressure was high to very high, but throughout the con: 
cluding week it was correspondingly low. The second ae 
of the month was a particularly cold one ; most of the fins 
eight days, however, were unseasonably warm, Haze, 
mists and slight fog were very prevalent, and a striking 
minimum of ozone characterised the middle of the month. 
The mean temperature, at a fraction below 40°, was almost 
exactly normal. So also was the duration of sunshine, 
at 66 hours. Rain fell on fifteen days, or one fewer than 
usual, and the total amount was 1°01 inch, or a qora 
of-an-Inch below the average. Frost was registered in : 
shade on eleven dates, and ground frost occurred on our- 
teon nights. There were no gales, nor was all anow teen 
ienced. Hail fell once. Ice was upon the large lake es 
Hesketh Park on six days, but ite thickness le 
remained under an inch. Joseph Baxendell, The P 
Observatory, Southport. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. F. Lansbery for the past sixteen years gardener 
House, Salisbury. 
to the Hon. LADY HUISE, aaa OEsq., Barro 


N ie 
as gardener to H. MARTI (Thanks for 1/6 for 


Court, Flax Bourton, Somerset. 
R.G.0O.F. Box.—Ebs.). 


7 to 

Mr. P. W. Ambrose for the past four years gardener 
E. Q. A. BECKWICK, Fsq., Clewer Lodge, Windi 
as gardener to VISCOUNTESS SUMNER, Ibstone Ths a 
near High Wycombe Buckinghamshire. a 
for 2/6 for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDS.) 


Pinatas A cake Se ees 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 


behind your advertisements, they 
will pay, and pay handsomely, 
whatever the initial outlay may Dé. 


Marca 19, 1927. 


5 I just burnt them on the ee 
"< and they thoroughly fumigated 
my plants The judge wanted 

©), the name of the stuff that kept 

da my flowers so insect-free I 
told him ‘“‘Darlington’s 
AUTO - SHREDS" At all 
seedsmen They rost—No 1 
(To fumigat 10,000 cubic ft.) 
For tender or ordinary plants, 
B/-, No £(10,000c £.) Ordin- 
ary plants, 6/@ No.3 (1,000c_f.) Ord- 
inary or tender plants 1/- No 4(2,500 
c.f.) ditto, 1/8 Any difficulty in 
obtaining write to 

W. DARLINGTON & SORS, LTD. 
HAGKSEY, LONDOR, 


aaa i S E a E 
$ n PF ea É 
p . 


Huts from 

a3 2 6 

i Garages, Rustic Houses and Poultry 

i ppliances of every d on. 

> T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.O. 


RA 2 è from #1 17 6 


ALPINA NURSERY | 


(S. W. A. Eochaesier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 
Special! culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


GOLD MEDAL, GHENT 19283. 


oe 


Price List on demand, 


S | 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES | 

We grow the true French 
smooth, green variety, ) 

Extra at ae Lg SI eat 

| 5. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 

Alma Nurseries 


| FARNHAM, SURREY. 
Å n_a 
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Sredédidgs | SITUATIONS VACANT 


PRIVATE. 


ANTED capable WORKING HEAD 
P ly A A tor Kent. pone Hous provided.— 
’ articulars, 
NURSERIES CO., Ltd., Orpington, Ken sia 


WASTED, PRAD WORKING GAR- 
of four, married, for Midlands. Good 
Stata ao „alpines and flowering arruba essential. 

$ ence, wages required, sen references. — 
C. D., Box 49, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, WC2 


HE» WORKING GARDENER of two, 
married, R.C., wanted immediately ; experienced 


Inside and Out; cottage provided.—Apply, C. E. DE 
TRAFFORD, Esq., Hothorpe, Rugby. oe 
ARDENER, with part time help; under 


45; thorough fruit and vegetable experience 
essential; 2-3 acres: good cot .—Apply by letter only, 
with particulars, to 8. G. TALLENTS, St. John’s, Sutton- 
at-Hone, Kent. 


Ga WORKING, required immed- 
iately, take entire responsibility of 14 acre garden 
and lawns and greenhouse; must have unquestionable 
references and thorough knowledge of flowers; cottage, 
3 beds, bath-room, 2 sitting-rooms.—Apply, by letter, 
stating experience and wages required, to HERBERT 
NICHOLLS, Hillmorton, Wills Grove, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


\ YISCOUNT EBRINGTON requires SINGLE- 

HANDED GARDENER; small greenhouse, no 
kitchen garden ; willing to milk and make himself generally 
useful. Good cottage available. —Address, Ebrington 
Manor, Campden, Glos. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, help when 

required, wife as COOK-GENERAL, live in separate 

furnished apartments; good wages for right couple.— 
GOODCHILD, Ilmer House, Princes Risboro, Bucks. 


ANTED, GARDENER, SINGLE- 


HANDED, to take full charge and sell surplus. 
eA wages, etc., required.—Apply, YEATS, Rowton, 
ester. 


Wat GARDENER, unmarried, ex- 
perienced in vegetables, fruit and flowers ; good 
references required.—Apply, Dr. BULLAR, Guernsey. 


We GARDENER, SECOND, to 
take charge of houses, Vines, Peaches, Melons, 
Carnations, "Mums, etc., must be interested in his work ; 
45/- per week, cottage: one o'clock Saturdays, duty 6/6 
extra; 9 kept.—F. C. WILLIE, Holmesdale Gardens, 


South Nutfield, Surrey. 


\ Ñ 7ANTED, imm ediately, GARDENER, 

SECOND of five, must have experience Inside 
and Out; married, no family, wife willing to board two 
single men ; furnished rooms provided for same, and extra 
paid for attendance ; wages 35/- per week, duty alternate 
weeks, 8/-; rooms, coal and light. Full particulars 
and copies of references.—BAIRD, Huntercombe Place, 
Nr. Henley-on-Thames. 


ILL Head Gardener recommend young, 
married man, Inside FOREMAN, well up to his 

work, especially Carnations. State wages with good 
cottage, to H. DUKE, Kidbrooke, Forest Row, Sussex. 
anh O Ol STO OES SEIS 


WANTED. UNDER-GARDENER, single, 
experienced kitchen garden and hardy fruits 


goon lod close to work). Must be experienced.— 
; rite, eet wages required, and enclose copies of 
references, to E. W. KNIGHT, The Lodge, Sopwell, 
St. Albans. 


a 
ANTED, experienced MAN for kitchen 
garden chiefly, take au . good cottage and gar- 
den.—Particulars to C. BOWYER, Tile House Gardens, 


Buckingham. 


A a a H 

WA TED, experienced single MAN, about 
24, for kitchen garien, take duty.—F. W. 

BUSSON, Summers Place, Billingshurst, Sussex. 


wr TED, active MAN for pleasure grounds, 

motor-mower, herbaceous and rock garden; 
lodgings near garden.—Experience and wages expected, to 
SIMESON, Everlands Gardens, Sevenoaks. 


ANTED, strong, active, young MAN for 

kitchen gardens, pleasure grounds and duty. 

State wages required with bothy.—T. NEWMAN, Clandon 
Park Gardens, Guildford. 


WANTED, YOUNG MAN, age about 23, 
for Inside and Out; wages 36/-, no bothy.— 
BEESLEY, Manydown Park Gardens, Basingstoke, Hants. 


WANTED, experienced single MAN, about 
24, for Inside and Out ; wages 32/-, with room.— 
Go Poundon Gardens, Marsh Gibbon, Bicester, 


ledge of the work ; wages 35/-; bothy, veg., and attend- 
ance.—State wages and experience to W. L. BASTIN, 
Buscot Gardens, Faringdon, Berks. 


ANTED, two JOURNEYMEN, aged 20-24, 

one Inside and Out, the other Outside ; wages 35/- 

with bothy.—A. BEAROCK, The Gardens, High Legh 
Hall, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


share duty; other mainly for kitchen garden ; 
dan š articulars, experience, 
references, to HEAD GARDEN R, Cliveden Gardens, 


yy anten, JOURNEYMAN, principally In- 
side: wages 28/- per week, bothy, etc., duty 
extra.—WILLIAMS, Petwood Gardens, Woodhall 


for small place in West Highlands (full charge, 
SINGLE-HANDED); married man, energetic and obliging. 
Give particulars, age, etc. Say whether can drive Ford 
car occasionally or willing Jearn.—Address, HANDYMAN, 
Wm. Porteous & Co., Advertising Agents, G ; 


TRADE. 


ANTED, WORKING FOREMAN, active 

and reliable; 30 acre new bulb, flower and seed 

farm, with some market produce and large collection of 

seedling Daffodils; light soil.—J. W. BARR, Daffodil 
Nurseries, Three Legged Cross, Nr. Wimborne, Dorset. 


ANTED, WORKING FOREMAN on 

medium-sized nursery in Surrey, must be a first- 
Carnation and Lily Grower, capable and a good 
organiser.—State age, experience and wages required.— 
os L., Box 36, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


E 


| ra for garden construction depart- 
ment, forma! gardens, lawns, public and private 


Able to estimate. Write giving full particulars 


Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


ANTED, one or two MEN with good 

knowledge of plants for rock and formal garden 

work ; also ASSISTANT PROPAGATOR.—Write, 

stating experience, age ahd wages, references required.— 

aaa BROOK, High Road, Whetstone, London, 
20, 


RT for gardening firm in London, 
' young MAN to run garden maintenance, and selling 
of plants, and eventually to manage without supervision. 
Possible opening for gentleman amateur with some know- 
ledge of plants.—Write, giving particulars, L. P. W. 
Box 46, 5, Tavistock Street, vent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANDSCAPE GARDENER wanted to take 
4 charge; energetic and young—Particulars to 
LEWIS & WLINS, 21, South Grove, N.6. 


OUNG MEN wanted for landscape and 
nursery work.—Write, stating age and experience, 
wages required, etc., JENSEN & MILNE, Hendon, N.W.4. 


and jobbing work.—Apply, stating full par- 
ticulars, to WM. BIGNELL & SON, 48, North Road, 
Highgate Village, N.6. 
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se a wg ep ee ee ee 


INGLE MAN, quick at potting, wate. 

etc., for general fetail nursery; good character 

indispensable; wages progressive. SAVAGE & SON, 
East Ham. 


yy Anis, YOUNG MAN and YOUTH for 
nursery, Outdoor department, herbaceous, Roses, 
experience, 


gene permanent.—State wages, 
WICKS, Nurseries, Lambley, Notts. 


\ N 7 ANTED, YOUN G MAN to assist in nursery 
trade, also Cues., Toms., Chrysanths., etc. A 
little knowledge of showing would nepeg 


Kent. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN for Cues., 

Toms., "Mums, etc.—Full particulars, age and 

wages required, without bothy, to LEWINGTON, Portland 
Gardens, Andover, Hants. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN with some ex- 
perience of early and late Chrysanthemums. 
Carnations, Tomatoes, etc., also grown.—Apply, stating 
capabilities, with copies of references and wage.—WAR- 
WICK, Box 67, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


UPILS.—A good opportunity to learn the 
l nursery and florist trade, also to train as private 
gardeners. Premium, with comfortable accommodation 
on premises. — SOUTH STONEHAM NURSERIES, 
Swaythling, Southampton. 


WANTED, experienced TRAVELLER to 
call upon gardeners in North London district, 
also canvass, interview clients, etc. Knowledge of land- 
scape work necessary.—State age, experience and salary 
expected, to WM. BIGNELL & SON, 48, North Road, 
Highgate, N.6. 


to right man.—Apply, with fullest particulars, stating 
salary required, to F. N. T., Box 68, 5, T vistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PRIVATE. 


NARDENER or GARDENER-BAILIFYF seeks 

situation ; 20 years’ experience gained in good estab- 

lishments; married, age 37; disengaged.—G. B. B., 
Box 50, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EAD GARDENER, keen and reliable man 
with long experience; now in Surrey.—F. O. T., 
Box 52, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


MBES: LOGIE PIRIE, Tottingworth Park, 
Heathfield, Sussex, highly recommends her late 

HEAD GARDENER, Scotsman, experienced in all 

branches; good manager, used to large establishments, 

Gleeueaeet TARI J. KIDD, Townsend Lane, Harpenden, 
e 


EAD GARDENER, life experience, Vines, 


ARDENER, HEAD one or more, exper- 

ienced, Inside and Out, landscape and rock gardens. 

long personal and experienced characters: over 8 years’ 

last place; middle-aged; disengaged.—A. WOOD- 
BRIDGE, 111, New Road, Croxley Green, Herts. 


ARDENER, HEAD, life experience all 

branches in good establishments, seeks situation ; 

years here; age 35, well recommended.—HUNT, 
Tandridge Priory Gardens, Oxted, Surrey. 


(s) 


EAD GARDENER, experienced cultivation 

choice fruits, flowers, vegetables, general manage- 

ment of garden; previously Lyme, Weston Parks, etc. ; 

uy Ireland.—_MOOKE, Haylane Farm, Foston, 
rby. - 


HEA GARDENER, 3 or more, life exper- 

fence all branches gained in large establishments ; 
7% years head; excellent references, abstainer, age 37.— 
L., c/o Clarke, The Grove, Twyford, Berks. 


H EAD GARDENER where several kept, 

desires change to similar position; life experience 
all branches, thoroughly efficient and trustworthy ; upkeep 
good establishment: sale surplus if required; age 41, 
no family.—F. G., c/o Wm. Yandell, Castle Hill Nurseries, 
Maidenhead. 


EAD GARDENER, thoroughly experienced 

in all branches, good grower inside and out, Rock 

and Water, over 40 years’ experience. Estate sold.— 
KNOWLES, Hagg Lodge, Mirfield, Yorks. 


G ARDENER, HEAD or SINGLE-HAN DED, 
J would consider good SECOND; life experience all 
branches; previous situations fifteen and three years; 
‘rsonal references: abstainer, age 34, married, 3 children. 
lease state wages.—CHATFIELD, Lodge, Whiteness, 
Kingsgate, Broadstairs. 


R. A. B. WADDS highly recommends his 

foreman as HEAD or SECOND in good establish- 

ment; 3 years present situation, 4 years previously at 

Cadland Park ; age 30, married when suited.—R. BROWN, 
Englefield Gardens, Reading, Berks. 


Gee HEAD, or good SECOND, 
thoroughly experienced, Inside and Out ; 
married, age 34. Would undertake laying-out new 
gardens and Jawns.—Please apply, 25, Wesley Terrace, 
Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire. 


APT. G. V. BAXENDALE highly recom- 
mends his HEAD WORKING GARDENER; life 
experience all branches, Inside and Out; 7 years present 
situation; 7 previous a8 Head; age 42, married.—A. 
GADD, Framfield Place Gardens, Uckfield. 


Eo recommends HEAD WORK- 
ING GARDENER, experienced all branches, 

reduction cause leaving; here 13 years head ; 43, married, 

poy 10.—Address, GARDENER, Reedley Hall, Burnley, 
ancs. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, of 3 or 4, 

age 45, married, no family ; experience gained in 

first-class places ; 15 years as head.—Apply, GARDENER, 
cjo Mrs. Goodeve, 28, London Road, Staines. 


| Poet ALBEMARLE wishes to highly re- 

commend her HEAD WORKING GARDEN ER, who 
has been 7 years in her employment; north-countryman. 
He is thoroughly capable in all garden culture, Indoor and 
Out; married, two children.—Reply, J. DEWHURST, 
Quidenham Gardens, Norwich. 


A C. GRIEVE, Gardener to Sir G. Wills, 
e Bart., will be pleased to recommend his Foreman 
A. ATTWOOD, as HEAD WORKING ; life experience all 
branches.—A. ATTWOOD, Buswall's, Leigh Woods, 
Ciliton, Bristol. 


MM“ OR GEOFFREY LUBBOCK highly 

recommends his late Foreman as HEAD WORK- 
ING GARDENER, where 2 or 3 are kept; life expericnce 
gained in good establishments; age 35, married when 
suited.—TURNER, 13, Newtown, Heytesbury, Wilts!re. 


MPLOYER recommends young HEAD- 
WORKING GARDENER: leaving through no 


fault.—P. H. E., Box 54, 5 , 
Garden, W.C.2. » 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
re-engagement ; life experience in all departments 
of a large private garden, marketing of surplus produce, 
ip Renta Manak ment of a good establishment, 

ed, no family, age 43.—Apply, R. W. L. 5 
5. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden’ W.C.2, ated 


ao MITH, Gardener to Sir Ernest 
° 8 art., can with absolute 

recommend his Foreman, H. SMITH, as HEAD WORKING 
to any lady or gentleman requiring the services of a keen, 
energetic and highly akilled man; experience gained in 
first-class establishments, Inside and Out. Age 32., 


Married when suited.— 
Hungerford, Berks. H. SMITH, Littlecote Gardens, 


ey E E 
KEEN, enereetic Tai; 29, offers services to 
„gentle requiring HEAD WORKING GAR- 
PENER Hapa 14 vears Head. All-round ex erence 
I m ut ; excellent recommeddations.=—9. T. 
ox 51, 56, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


eee 
(jARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 


several are kept; life experience: excellent refer- 


ences; leaving tl Ak ; 
n, ig through no fault.—F. DANIELS, Spar- 


ese 
MPS: £- L. CLOWES, Burton Court, highly 
(Scotch) where pea e y A DINIER 
S f ept; Ob yea ; > 
married, one child aged 4 ; life ex sities in all banes 


Inside and Out.— 
Court, E ROBERTSON, The Gardens, Burton 


’ 


EEPE a 
RS. LE POER TRENCH recommends J. 


H. BRAND as HEAD WORKIN 
è KI Y "NW . 
Pe a ran bes > keen and A RAE 35 
tion of staff. Fee years here ; leaving through reduc- 


Lodge, Gerrards Coa arch 26.—BRAND, St. Hubert’s 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 


re-engagement, tł i 
branches, Inside and Out: seer e o a 


l age 42 
age 7; excellent references. —P. BOOKER Ivy Cottage 
? ? 


Paley Street, White Waltham, Near Maidenhead, Berks 
9 . 


A ENED ABAD WORKING, wher 
several are kept; Nfe experie ia 
Inside and out; previously General Foreman A ee 
House ; highest refs., age 37, married, 1 child —s. T 
FURNELL, The Gardens, Holywell Park, Wrotham, kext 


| Figs highly recommends her GARDENER, 
HEAD WORKING of two or more; experienes 
Inside and Out; married, age 45, three children, youn. 
when suled W. TAYLOR, Heida Abus wen 
rhen sulted.—W. , Heat ; Hex 
Guildford. ra N 


ENERAL Foreman seeks situation s; 

HEAD WORKING GARDENER where 2 or} 

are kept, or SINGLE-HANDED ; 144 years at Claremor : 

highest references; married, 41, one boy 7.—H. COVE). 
6, Wheeler’s Lane, Epsom. 


Cee HEAD WORKING, wher 
severa] kept, or good Inside FOREMAN’S plac, 
life experience in good establishments, all branches: 
excellent references; age 42, single—MARLOW, l. 
Church Street, Bletchley. 


ARDENER,. SINGLE-HANDED, married, 

45, no children, good references; Boses, irik, 
kitchen paran, poultry, Cues., Toms., Grapes, pot plants.— 
M o .„ Box 55, 6, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED cr oter 
wise seeks situation, Inside or Out; experience 
gained in large establishments ; some knowledge of decor- 
ating; well recommended ; married, no family ; age 34: 
Surrey preferred.—G. BAKER, The Cottage, Wallhur 
Manor, Cowfold, Horsham. 


ARDENER, experienced, good references, 

SINGLE-HANDED or otherwise; 1 child, cottage 

provided.—BANNER, Atherstone Road, Hartshill, Ather- 
stone, Warwickshire. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, exper- 

fenced ; can drive car; well recommended prest 

and previous employers; age 44, married, boy age 19, 

home.—THOS. MEADOWS, Kenswick Manor Gardens, 
Worcester. f 


(I APDEN ER, single, seeks situation: es: 

rienced Inside and out; SINGLE-HANDED, ot 
ven.—H. RANDALL, 76, Gossoms Eui. 
erts. 


where help is 
Berkhamsted, 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 

wise: disengaged ; good references; married, ont 
child; age 38,—L. CALVER, Braunston, near Rugby. 

aa aah a Se ea 


OUNG man seeks situation as SINGLE- 

HANDED GARDENER or SECOND; married 

when suited; wife willing to help in house, any duty.” 

Apply, F. W. HERRINGTON, The Garage, East Burnham 
Park, near Slough. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED of 

UNDER, seeks situation ; married, age 29; god 

references; 2 children.—H. 8, CLARKE, Putteridse, 
Luton, Beds. 


NARDENER, age 31, requires situation, life 

experience, excellent references; willing to help 

with work other than gardening; one child ; wife exper: 

fenced poultry woman.—GEQO. CARTER, Fouldea, 
Brandon, Norfolk. 


SECOND or SINGLE- 
10 years’ experience in 
married when suited.— 
orden, Mitcham, Surrey. 


ARDENER, 

A HANDED or with help; 
all branches; good references 
MOORE, ¥0, Church Cottages, 


(GARDENER seeks re-engagement, expel 

jenced Inside and Out; present situation 
SECOND of 8; age 31, married, 1 child.—SMITH, Clived2 
Gardens, Worrin Road, Shenfield, Essex. 


(JARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out; 
good refs., 28, married, disengaged when suited.— 

LEVITT, Harwood Hall Garage, Corbets Tey, Upminster 
ssex, 


(JARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out.— 
Mr. Wm. Holden, Woburn Place, Addleston, 
Surrey, recommends H. BEASLEY as above; age ~: 
married when suited; 2 years present. 


ARDENER seeks situation as SECOND 
Inside and Out; life experience, age 49, married. 
E. N., Box 56, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W..- 


XECOND GARDENER seeks situation where 

J five or six are kept; life experience, including decor- 
ating; excellent references from good eatablishments: 
age 27, married when suited.—W. BROWN, South Sire! 
Peterborough, 


ty te 
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10 years’ general experience; age 


SEU required as SECOND where 3 or 


R. PAGE, Moreton Paddox Gardens, 
Warwick, highly recommends R. NEAL, age 28, 


l as SECOND GARDENER or FOREMAN : married when 
< z gwted ; 


thorough practical experience gained in good 


establishments ; excellent references. Please state wages. 


ARRIED man, two children, requires sit- 
M uation as UNDER GARDENER: experienced.— 
MASSIE, Knowle Lodge, Cuckfleld, Sussex. 


Y ARDENER seeks situation, pleasure grounds 
and kitchen garden FOREMAN or SINGLE- 
HANDED; 40, 1 child; excellent references; life exper- 


>. lence; wife assist house if required.—MOSS, Stoke Roch- 


ford, Grantham. 


R. W. LLOYD, highly recommends H. 
GOOSEY as FOREMAN, ide, age 25, 2 vears 
present aituation.—Rushton Gardens, Kettering, Northants 


FOREN » Inside, thoroughly experienced, 
fruit, plants, decorating, 10 years’ experience gained 
in good establishments; well recommended : single, 
state wages with bothy.—J. C. H, x 57, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


FOREMAN, life experience in all branches, 
Inside and Out, including Peaches and Vines, etc. 
Married, no children; well recommended.—GURN EY, 
27, Hope Street, Lincoln. 


———— eee 

R. WM. HOLDEN, The Gardens, Woburn 

Place, Addlestone ,Surrey, can highly recommend 

WM. MUDGE, age 25, as married FOREMAN, pleasure 
grounds; 3 years present. 


FOREMAN , life experience Inside, Grapes, 
Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, Carnations, Chrysan- 
themums and general plants ; competent, trustworthy and 
well recommended; single.—H. J. GRIFFIN, 55, Sussex 
Place, Slough. 


KE and interested man, age 26, seeks 
post as FOREMAN or Inside LEAD: 10 years’ 
experience, Inside, frut, plants, etc., gained in first-class 
establishments; excellent references.—A. E. SAVEALL, 
2, Campbell Road, Maidstone. 


ITCHEN GARDEN LEAD, life exper- 

_ lence in large ene ; Bood references; age 47, 
married, no family.—H. H., Box 48, 5, Tavistock Street: 
Covent Garden W.C.2. x 


(ZARDENER, 26, seeks situation, LEAD in 

„kitchen garden or pleasure grounds; 11 vears’ 
experience, excellent references: married when suited ; 
home counties preferred.—8. HOMEWOOD, Bartields, 
Bletchingley, Surrey, 


26, kitchen garden or 
Pleasure grounds; 11 years’ experience ; excellent 
Telerences; - knowledge motor-mower; bothy, home 


counties preferred.—J. H. P, 
Covent Garden, wals P., Box 63, 6, Tavistock Street, 


[FADING HAND, Outside, 10 years’ exper- 

lence, age 26, single, recommended by Mr. C. Briars, 
ean Mrs, Eliot Yorke, as thoroughly 
Pable with herbaceous borders, Roses, flowering shrubs 


and fruit, etc. © both 2E 
Clif, Netley A bier. y preferred.—W. SUTTON » Hamble 


[Eae Hann, 


Me. W. L. BASTIN strongly recommends 

eres HART as LEADING HAND in the houses; 

È ent situation ; 10 years’ ex rience; age 25.— 
» Buscot Bothy, Faringdon, Berks, 


Se 


(fARDENER, 24, seeks situation, pleasure 
mower: good ora aade u PA ; emerat in use of motor- 
—BAR] : ase state wages with bothy. 

BARLOW, Four Marks, Alton, Hants. = oe 


herbaceous borders or tennis courts ; 
A experience, good references. Kindly 
: bothy, etc.—H. SMITH, 45, Great 


. for pleasure grounds or kitchen garden; age 36, 


; » industrious, experienced 
excellent refs.—TALBOT, St. Huberts, 


ee - WOOD, Warren Gardens, Hayes, 
for herbaceon ey recommends A. POTTER, 27, single, 
do duty ; bothy, south wag gardens; could take LEAD, 
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G ENTLEMAN can strongly recommend 


GARDENER, Married, strong, active hard-working, 


honest ind sober.—Apply, MILLSIDE, Reigate Road. 


ARDENER seeks situation, Worcestershire 
or neighbouring counties; bothy pre erted, State 


wages.—W. B. 5 
Garden, WC.3, x 58, 5, Tavistoc Street, Covent 


R. WHYMAN wishes to highly recommend 
a good FIRST JOURNEYMAN, Inside; 3 years 
here ; age 23; good references ; at liberty when suited. — 


WRIGHT, Busbridge Hall Gardens, Godalming , Surrey. 


J CURNEYMAN, FIRST, Inside, 24, 
good knowledge fruit ane peat houses : recom- 


we 
mended ; south preferred.— Lees 
Gardens, Pavecshan. LINGTON, Spurt 


00D JOURNEYMAN, 8 years’ good ex- 
a in ae E one situation, Inside: age 
3, gie, disengaged.—SCOTT, 2, B 5 
Netteswell Cross, Harlow, Essex. ESOU OUNKA 


JOURNEYMAN, Inside, seeks situation, 4} 

years experience, highly recommended. Please 
state wages; bothy preferred.—R, SMITH, Westbury 
Manor Gardens, Brackley, Northants. 


Je URNEYMAN wres situation under 
foreman, Inside or Inside and Out: seven years’ 
general experience, good reference ; bothy preferred.— 
> poly, E. MOORE, Needwood House Gardens, Burton-on- 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation, Inside, 
good refs. > bothy preferred : disengaged.—Particu- 
llars to J. AYLIN G, Lippen, West Meon, Hants. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside, requires situation 

in good establishment; 7 years’ experience, disen- 

gaged 26th March; midlands preferred.—COX, Stonor 
ark Lodge, Southend, Henley-on-Thames. 


JOURNEYMAN, Inside and Out, age 22, 

year experience, ey recommended by present 
Head Gardener.—Apply, P ITCHARD, Rog Gardens, 
Corwen, Merioneth. 


JOURNEYMAN with glasses, 
situation, Inside and Out; 10 years’ experience ; 

disengaged.—MILES, West Street, Storrington, Pulborough, 
ussex, 


OURNEYMAN, age 20, seeks situation 

Inside ; 6 years’ experience ; excellent refs.; bothy; 

southern counties preferred.—S. W. A., Box 60, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


E DICKER, Totterley Hall Gardens, Wren- 
e tham, Lowestoft, recommends T. HARPER as 
JOURNEYMAN, Outside and In ; 8 years’ general exper- 
jence; age 23. 


J A. HALL, The Gardens, Northlands, 
e Streatley, Berks., recommends good JOUENEY- 
MAN, Inside or Out ; 28, bothy. 


por NEYMAN, age 20, requires situation, 
Inside and Out; 4 years’ experience. State wages 
with bothy.—GRIMES, Broom Hall, Oxshott, Surrey. 


R. A. C. WICKS, Mongewell Park Gardens, 

Wallingford, would be pleased to recommend 

W. IRVIN as JOURNEYMAN, Inside ; age 21.—Address 
as above. 


R. W. PETTY recommends L. WISEMAN 


as JOURNEYMAN, Inside, fruit and plants; 
age 21, good references.—The Gardens, Melchet Court, 


Romsey, Hants. 


age 24, seeks 


OURNEYMAN, age 2l, seeks situation, 
Inside or Inside and Out; 5 years’ experience, 
good references. State wages with bothy.—J. WIBBER- 


LEY, Holymoorside, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

G BUTLER, Appleby Court Gardens, 
e Tewkesbury, recommends H. SUTER as 

JOURNEYMAN, Inside and Out, with bothy; age 21; 

here 6 years. 


JOTEN EYMAN, 20, seeks situation, Inside 
and Out. or kitchen garden ; 4 experience; southern 
counties preferred. — WAND, Wakehurst Gardens, 


Ardingly, Sussex. 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation Inside or 
Inside and Out; age 24, good references. —F. MIST, 
108, High Street, Old Woking, Surrey. 


W. GALLOP, Lilford Gardens, Nr. Peter- 

e borough, highly recommends STANLEY LONG 

age 20, as JOURNEY MAN in fruit or plant houses in good 

establishment; 2 years here, previously Lavington Park, 
Sussex. At liberty when sulted. 


X11, 


W BARRIE wishes to recommend A. 
e OTTOWAY, age 20, as JOURNEYMAN 


Outside; good reference: bo f 
Gardens, Norwich. ; bothy preferred.—Colney Hall 


= ees 
[J NDER GARDENER seeks situation where 
Several kept; 10; 34 years’ experience, Inside and 


Out.—EDWORTH 
Devon. i Gardens, Indio, Bovey Tracey, 


[ROVER hia situation, Inside, in good 
es snment; four years’ experience.—K, P., 
61, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent G en, W.C.2, re 


[MFROVER seeks situation, Inside and Out ; 
age reference. State wages with bothy.— 
G. GODDING, Letcombe Regis, Wantage, Berka: 


[ROVER seeks situation, Inside, age 19, 5 
years experience; bothy preferred.—S. INGRAM, 
c/o W. Scarbourgh, Wothorpe, Stamford. 


G harie OOD, Swanmore Park Gardens, 

e Hants. shes to recommend his Son, age 16 
as IMPROVER, with knowledge ; strong, healthy and keen. 
Has taken duty 12 months past; bothy, and home or 
southern counties preferred. 


[MPROVER seeks situation in good 
6 years’ exp.; age 20; good ref.—W. 
St. Clere Gardens, emsing, Kent. 


(GARDENER HANDYMAN or UNDER, 
Noe engle, age 23. Mase ane — and Se 
e arnstaple or rnw Teferred.—H. T 
10, Angel Lane, Hayes, Middlesex. d 


—_—__— ese 
\ TISCOUNT EBRINGTON recommends G.W. 
AUBREY as HANDYMAN ; accustomed to work- 
ing in ae en Ana mulking sada ; mng make himself 
generally useful; cottage re .—Address, Ebrington 
Manor, Campden, Glos. a : l 


e 
Y CUNG (single) MAN seeks situation in 
gardens ; knowledge of electric light, motor-mower ; 
ae 8. Y., Box 59, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


lace ; 
EWIS; 


eee 

X-SERVICEMAN seeks post, ASSISTANT 

GARDENER; no previous experience ; willing to 
learn.—PRAHL, 52, St. Georges Road, Forest Gate. 


Pae GARDENER seeks post, preferably. 
where two kept : all-round training.—E. K., Box 65, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


TRADE. 


H EAD GARDENER, 26 years’ thorough 

cultural experience, etc., all branches horticulture, 

under glass and Outside; good private, botanic, trade 

establishments. Would invest small capital any sound 

proposition. PRACTICAL, Box 27, 5, Tavistock Street, 
vent Garden, W.C.2, 


ADVERTISER for many years occupied 
important position with Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., 

Ltd., is desirous of re-engagement. Thorough knowledge 

of office organisation, correspondence, accountancy, 

purchases and sales; life-long experience; one interest 

only, my firm's. Excellent reasons for vacating present 
ee CONSTABLE, 7, Forest Road, Tunbridge 
ells. 


M NAGING FOREMAN, thoroughly quali- 

fied, general plant nursery; accustomed to pro- 
ducing everything required for up-to-date nurseries, 
markets, shops; good references.—A. LAWRENCE, 
Clanrillon, Battle Bridge Road, Rayleigh, Essex. 


FPO EMAN wants post ex pened Tomatoes, 
Chrysanthemums, bulbs, cut flowers, fruit, veget- 
ables ; trade or private ; cottage essential. —GARDENER, 


91, Bath Road, Bridgwater. 


OREMAN, married, life experience Cues., 

Toms, Ferns, "Rooms, Chrysanths. and all bedding 

stuff; aged 42.—H W. O., Box 66, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDEN-DESIGNER, lady, requires post, 

2 vears’ training Messrs. Milner, Son and White ; 

would take part-time practical work; fully qualified. — 
M. J., Box 64, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


| Fase GARDENER seeks re-engagement ; 
experience in alpines; would learn glass-work if 


necessary.— REX, Box 42, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 
LORIST and SALESWOMAN 


tion, experienced in seeds, bulbs, making up.— 
Address, MISS H., 15, Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


seeks situa- 


xiv. THE 


HAVE YOU PROVIDED 
The United horticultural Benefit and Provident Society 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Society) 


A 27/- per week in illness aot 
1/14; 18/- for 9d.; or 12/- for 6d., 


week! y contributions. 


ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15 
or £20 at death, according to Scale. 


ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. 
ROVIDES grants from Distress and Con- 


valescent Funds 


A. C. HILL, Secretary, 35, Alexandra 


LET 
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THE 

STATE 
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SECTION 


HOTHOUSE DEPT. SPECIALITIES 
Winter Gardens s 
Vineries & all other kinds of Fruit Houses 
Forcing Houses 


Telegrams: 


Marcu 19, 1997. 


a 


State Insured Members of this Society who 
joined before 1923 are entitled to £1 per 
week Sickness, grants up to £7: 10:0 
towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 


of Nurses, and Payment of Arrears. 

Private and Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, Seedsmen and 
Florists up to the age of 45 years are ee The advantages 
‘of Membership are fully explained in the pamphlet obtain- 


able from: 


Road, West Kensington, W. 14., 


; I PORATED 1894 
By Appointment Sa 


MACKERZIE& MONCURE’ 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING 


Electrical Engineers and Ironfounders 


Garden Pits and Frames, Sashes, etc. 
Patent Sparred Wood and Cloth 
Blinds for shading purposes 
Summer Houses an Garden 
Seats 
GQLASGOW—121 St. Vincent Street 

EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Balcarres Street 
and “Hothouse Edinburgh” 


Conservatories 


Irchid Houses 
Plant eni 


“Glasshouse, Norwest. London,” 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Experience enid over more than 
Half-a-Century enables us to include 
all that is best in the erection and 
equipment of Glasshouses. 

Estimates free. Interviews by appointment in 


ema Builders and Heating Engineers. 
122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, oe 


Sole Makers of 


The “QUORN” Boiler 


which is admirably adapted for heating 
Glasshouses, &c. 


any part of the countr 
y P y. Full particulars on application, 


Faon : Hop 0362 (Three Lines). 


Wire: Kinnell Bor Awarded Gold Medal 


Royal International Exhibition, 1912. 


Boroh London. 


EFFICIENT BOILERS 


QUICK DISTRIBUTION AN 
MAINTEN ant CE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 
ot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 
Apparatus planned and erected at moderate prices. 
FIFTY YEARS’ te GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
4 
GUAS IOE PFRER, 


P. 
65, 65a, aa ELL & 
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ESTABLISHED 


No. 2100. Vor. LXXXI. {Æ} | SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1927. 


SUBSCRIPT 1ONS—~Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


PRICE 6d. 
POST FREE 7d. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, Loadon.” 


. Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


WHITE-FLY ALREADY! 


The White-Fly is here. Oper- 
ations cannot be begun too soon. 
Make the use of XL ALL White- 
Fly Vapour a simple routine, 
and ensure perfect protection 
throughout the season. Of all 


nurserymen, seedsmen and 
florists. 
XL ALL WHITE-FLY VAPOUR. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


(ALOWELL & SONS specialise in herbaceous 
and alpine plants. Their illustrated catalogue for 
the present planting season will be gladly sent post free, 


on application. —CALDW 
Knutsford. WELL & SONS, Nurserymen, 


VELVET LAWNS 


For greenest sward and finest turf 


PEEDS' LAWN GRASS SEEDS 


every time. 


Catalogue post free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’s 
nt Nesacae Wiest Norwood London 


| AGH'S FLOWER * VEGETABLE SEEDS 
e 
Also the best Scotch- and Traigo Seed Poa 


ARR’S HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 


po, Bock Plants, Aquatics,’ Cli 
Dwart Flag Irises, for Boring’ planting.” aa ae ae 


aoe LILIES, SLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 
nias, annas, tbretias An 
Tuberoses, Ranunculus, Ti idas &c., for "Spring 


ing. Catalogues on a 
pplication. 
ARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


N EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—List of 1927 
Other Specialities.” erst oio Nace of 700 varieties. 


Pe e oniums (Show), Zonal 
Fuchsias, etc.—J. S 
The goutums, Apchalas, ete W. COLE & SON, 


SEED 


POTATOES, CLASS I (SCOTCH).— 
’s Barly Victory (for frame culture), 
ore (new), Field Marshal, K. of K., 


Ben j 

Red sA 

Price And al Varieties.—New Seaso 
Tada lt eso aa D. nD 


ENHANCE the BEAUTY |SUTTON’S SEEDS 


of your LAWNS by the use of our 
TURF DRESSINGS, the “ very 
life and soul ” of good turf. (1) 
Our “ FERTILITO ” Lawn Manure, 
an invaluable Spring vivifier, and 
with continuing excellent service ; 
(2) our “ EFFECTO ” Lawn Sand, 
foe of clover, the daisy, etc., friend 
of the fine grasses; (3) our BONE 
MEAL, an immediately active and 
effective, an exceptional Meal; (4) 
our GRANULAR CHARCOAL, 
aerater, energizer too, easy to dis- 
perse. quickly disappears; (5) our 
WORM-FINDER, killer as well as 
finder. List of all these gladly sent. 
Special quotations for quantities. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


OW 


IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


KELWAY COLOUR BORDERS. 
(Send area, etc., and we will quote.) 
Merthyr Tydfil. 
March 3rd, 1927. 


“I am delighted with plants purchased from you in 
the autumn. They are not to be compared with plants 
I have purchased elsewhere.” 


KELWAY’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLI. 


Catalogue of the finest extant collection 

free on request from the Premier 

Gladiolus Specialists. Named varieties 

Collection 4, 12 for 9/-, 100 for 60/-, 
free for C.W.O. 


Spring catalogue free on demand. 
KELWAY & SON, 
The Royal Nurseries, Langport. 


From 


IVERS’ ASPARAGUS. Strong roots, one-, 
two- and three-year old. Fruit trees, Roses, 
Vines and Orchard House trees of first class quality. A large 
stock always on view. Inspection invited. Price list 
post free. -THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD., The Nur- 
series, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


JOSEMA 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 
pages, 229 illustrations ; free to all readers. Please 
mention Gardeners’ Chronicle when writing.—DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


ATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, 
t free, on application.—(Dept. A.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


66 HARRY PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 
contains over 600 illustrations from pee 
and much useful information in plain talk on Nat 
Gardening, Autumn Colours and Winter Berries, Spring 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Plants for Rock, Dell, Glen, 
Bog and Water Garden, Shrubberies, Pergolas, Bare 
places under Trees, etc. Copies may be 
application. Orders Carriage Paid. 
ilia Gardens not catered for).—V. N. GAUNTLETT 
& CO.. LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingfold. 


Se eee 
“> Sinaia ORCHID GROWERS, 
St. Albans, 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


awarded at the first five Meet- 
ings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society this year to:— 
Sutton’s Vegetables (two), 
Sutton’s Cyclamen and 
Sutton’s Hyacinths. 


Price lists post free. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


HARDY PHLOXES 


N all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING. CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden; Catalogue 

free on application. —C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet ‘“‘ Lawns” post 
fre.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Potatoes, Asparagus, 

Gladiolus, Liliums and Spring Planting Bulbs. 
WATERERS Alpine and Perennial Plants, including all 
the best in Lupins. 
WATERERS Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc. 
WATERERS Dahlias, Early Flowering Chrysanthemums 
and select bedding plants. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues post free 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford, Berks, 


AXTON’S SEEDS.—New Catalogue t 
free on a ra, containing novelties for 1927. 

New Peas: Bedford Champion, 4 ft., early ; Erogres, 
1 ft., early —LAXTON BROTHERS, Seedsmen, Bedford. 


DA — A collection of the finest 
in 


The 


varieties, prices from 10/6 to 63/-. Choice shrubs 
t variety. Catalogues fre.—ROBERT VEITCH 
& SON, Exeter. 


SPARAGUS.—Now is the time to plant. 
Strong, 3-year-old plants, 15/- 100; 2-year-old, 10/- 

1, 00.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurseries, Bedford. 
bO OOO o Eee 
ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 
to read our new Illustrated Garden Seed Guide 
and Catalogue for 1927. It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds and 


Seed Potatoes. A copy will be sent Gratis and free 
upon application. Please mention this paper.—FIDLER 
& SONS, Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, . Estabe 
lished 1856. 


Tne 

M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 

Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, etc. 

AXTON’S Strawberries. Plant now. The 


Duke, the best early, in pots, 40/- 100. King George, 
30/- 100; and others.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurseries, 


Bedford, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, MARCH 30th. 
TRADE SALE OF 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN FLOWERING BULBS, 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, ENGLISH AND DUTCH 
ROSES, 

AZALEAS, PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS 
ASPIDISTRAS, etc., from Belgium. 


M Ess. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell the above at 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
. On Wednesday, March 30th. . 
Catalogues post free on application. 


. BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


Aree & CO., 96, Newgate Street, London, 

E.C.1, offer Nursery for Sale or to Tet, in Worthing 
district ; 400ft. run of glass ; Bungalow, 4 rooms and bath- 
room. Ingoing for Stock, etc., £150. 


ING and Market Garden in Surrey, 
4 acres; modern brick Bungalow, 7 rooms, 4 
glasshouses, outbuildings, etc. Price, freehold complete, 
£1,500. Various others.—Apply, AUBREY & CO., above. 


SERY and Florists’ Business, 220 ft. run 

of glass, excellent retail shop, central position, 

edi Mihi a aa DERSON’S NURSERY, Clacton-on- 
a, x. 


P A EENOLD Nursery, Sussex, 2 acres, 240 ft. 
run glass, general stock, good Dwelling-house.— 
8. H., Box 62, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


URSERY Gardens.—Good glasshouses (one 

150’ x 30’), new Robin Hood boiler : no opposition ; 

80% retail; long lease; low rent; Jobbing offered 

growing district.—N. A. BUSINESS SERVICES, Temple 
Row, Birmingham. 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 4s., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
Jor having replies addressed to this office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 88. 
per inch, or 108, facing editorial matter. 


by J eee 8/6 free. SMITH 
. B. ; post : » London F 
urseries, London. d. .9. á f or 


30/- 100, variety, Wanted 1,000 
distras for dividing. Cataiogue free.— 


1 00 000 LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
p 
SMITH, Fa Lonien, S.W.9. 


HOENIX reclinata, fine large specimen, in 
tub. What Offers? to W. R. WRIGHT, Pinkney 
Gardens, Malmesbury, Wilts. 


HINESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 

drons, on their own roots. Rare shrubs, Alpines. 

Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilies. Write for Catalogue. 
—G. REUTHF, Keston, Kent. 


Ba SHRUBS in great variety. Nice, 

young, established planta of Telopea truncata, 7/6; 

ye ucrypnis illardieri, 5/- and 7;6.—REUTHE, Keston, 
ent. 


PR AODODENDRONS, 200 sorta, choice, hardy 
yore Kioo 2 to 6 ts peas lags etne ees large 
8 ; catalogues free. — F., b th 

Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. SAMEGA 


ii o THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Se Spring Planting Offer.—Fir Trees 

for screens, Donglas and Scotch, from 9/- per dozen. 
A few fine trees of Apple, Pear and Plum, bush and standard 
best varieties, 3/6 and 5/- each. Flowering Shrubs from 
1/-. Catalogue free on request. Upon receipt of require- 
ments quotation will be sent. -HENRY MILLER & SON, 
Elm (Speen) Nurseries, Newbury, Berks. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Ge PRIVET, 4ft. by 2ft. through ; 

5-6 ít. by 2ft.: 3ft. by 2ft.: Golden Privet, 3ft. by 2ft. 
through ; Ivies, Irish, 2-9 ft. grown in pots, extra bushy: 
Ivies, Emerald Gem, 2-5 ft., grown in pots, extra bushy ; 
Virginian Creepers, 5-15ft.. grown In pots, extra bushy. 
Prices on application.—WILLIAM THOMPSON, Sheen 
Nurseries, Richmond, Surrey. 


OW IS THE TIME to repair and make your 
Hedges.—Privet ovalifolium. evergreens, broad- 
leaved Privet, 1-2 ft., 4/- per dozen, 18/- per 100; 2 to 8 ft. 
5/- per dozen, 25/- et 100; 8 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 
poe per 100.—H. PRINS, F.E.H.8., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 
ambs. 


HRUBS, SHRUBS.—Cupressus Lawsoniana, 
lift. to 2ft., bushy, for fencing, 6/-; Thuya Lobbil, 

2ft., 6/-; Cupressus macrocarpa, 1ft., 6/-; Laburnum 
Vossii, large yellow, 6/-; Blue Fir (strong), 2ft. 6/-; 


all per doz; all strong stuff. Walltlowers, 2:-; Canter- 
bury Bells, 4/-; Brompton Stocks, 4/-; Lupins, 4/-; 
Cheiranthus Allioni, 2/-; Rob Roy Daisy, 8'-; Large 
White, 4/-; Silver Thyme, 6/-; Sage (large stuff), 6/-; 


all per 100. Strong Loganberries, 6/- per doz. ; Devon 
Raspberry, 5/- 100; Rambler Roses. 20/- 100; Goose- 


berries, Careless, 2-year, 10/-; 3, 15/-; 4, 25/-; strong 
stuff. Black Currants, Seabrook, 2-year, 10/-; 3, 15/-. 
Raspberry, 4/- 100. Lloyd George, 6/-. Red Currant 


Long Grape, 2-year, 10'-. All per 100. Carriage paid.— 
SCLATER, Queen's Nursery, Exeter. 


N W. AMERICAN Plants, Seeds and Bulbs, 
e Rare Alpines, many new to cultivation. List 
ready.—J. BENNETT, R.M.D.3, Victoria, B.C., Canada, 


Haer Yorkshire Grown Rock Plants.— 
Aubrietias: Choice Mixed Hybrids, strong, 1 year 
transplanted, 12 for 8/6, 100 for 20/-. Collections of 
named varieties, ex. pots, 6/6 per doz., 40/- per 100. 
Geum : 1 year transplanted : Mrs. Bradshaw, 3/6 per doz., 
25/- per 100; Lady Stratheden, 4/- per doz., 30/- per 100. 
Carriage Paid for Cash.—J. SLA ER, F.R.H.8., Nur- 
seryman, Ilkley. 


RAE „Erimula and Alpine Seeds.—2,000 
varietics; Liste free.—Rev. F, J. 


AVENDER PLANTS in four varieties, 


17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen, 3s. 6d., carria id 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—CHILVERS & SON’ Run: 


ILIUMS Auratum, Auratum Platyphyllum, 


closum rubrum, roseum Ib 
Henryl, longiflorum giganteum, tigring elpomene, 


num Fort 
Kraneri, Rubellum, ete., etc. splendid bulbs, nae aay 


Also Begonias, Gloxinias, Lily-of-the-Valle 
Amaryllis. Write for Lists: Lowest Prices for oun 
MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, NW 8.) 


—— 


ILY-OF-THE-VALLEY.-Our Selected 3-yr. 


Berlin Crowns, as supplied for 
with satisfaction, 12/6 100 >" 230 for Py eon fat Boye 
> b 


carri — 
age geia. MORLE & CO., LTD., 156, Finchley 


eee 


(GF ADIOLUS, top-size Bulbs of very best 


for 12/~1 200" de : B00 sty 10 sorts, correctly’ named 
co ps ET’ OWN, a07; Carriage — MC N 
& CO., LTD., i56, Finchley Road, New MORLE 


Sansa 
Ros Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Climb- 


and Herbaceous P} 
HENRY ST f ants. Catalogue free.— 
akika: REET, Surrey Rose N urseries, West Chobham, 


WwW 
ee 
ASPARAGUS, Co 


100 Cane a : 3 years, 15/ 
_ Carriage an r : ears, 15/~ 
SON, 52, Market Square, Noe neni PERKINS & 


and Seaks), 
Beds.— Asparagus Connover’ 
strong crowns, special selected for fo, eae em 


PLANTS WANTED. 
Fa aE NNT A 


ANTED, Raphias, Cycads, Dicksonis 

antartica, Strelitzias, Arundinaria nobilis, Cordy. 

line australis on stems.—Offer to HILLIER & SONS, Tree 
Specialista, Winchester. 


- < 


WANTED, healthy Cypripedium Hybrids, 
fine sorts, young Odontoglossum Hybrids ani 


others.—PAUL WOLTER, Magdeburg W., Germany, 


WW ANTED, Established plants of Isolepis 
gracilis, ex 60’s. Quote per hundred, to HEAD 
GARDENER, The Arches, Wargrave. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
Iron Fen and 

65; Wood Iron 
Kennel Catalogue 
o G.C. 70. Ask for 


Catal 
& PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ARDSLEY'S Barrows are sent carriage paid 
your nearest station. Garden “The Cavendish. 
29/6; “The Frinton,” 47/6; No. 196, Narvy, 226 


Ironcrete Garden Rollers, weight 2 cwt. 
PA SDELEYE (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept. G.C.). 
e 670, 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 
f ths, from our own on rail, 
Saton, at 8/6 per ton. —8. BIDE & BONS LTD.’ Farnham, 
urrey. 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 


2/6 2-cwt. l „_ carriage forward. — 
NORTHANTS LOAM OOY., 18 Horeomarket, Kettering 


PRAT MOULD, e 
N -work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, 
WALKER, onodi, Search Hi, Camberley. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf, weathered Lime- 


stone Rocke al Red Shale for tennis courts, 
aths, etc., eto. KER W, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 
eighley. 
TONE PAVING. and rectangular 
York Garden Paving, Co Steps, a 
Grit and other Rocks for Rock Gardens; Fis 
Stone Rubble for “Dry” Walls; Nottingham 


Marl. Large or small quantities 
station in England,—HODSO 


pal 
zay railwa & SONS, 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. 


QEWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, 
factories, farms, etc. ; no emptying of cesspools ; re 
solids ; no open filter beds; everything underground an 
automatic ; a perfect fertiliser obtainable.— WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 


station. House coal from 22/~ per ton, pit. Welsh 
Anthracite, 25/-, pit. SemAnthracite (registered), 2! - 
pit; Buckle Furnace Coke, 25/--—BUCKLE COLLIER} 


CO., 59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


BEce BESOMS, well-made, with strong 

handles ; ordinary size, 6/9 per dozen; large size, 
7/9 per dozen. Hazel Pea Sticks large stuff, at 8/- per 
dozen bundles ; 65/- per 100 bundles. -HENBY MILLER 
& SON, Elm (Speen) Nurseries, Newbury, Berks. 
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Na ee rT ANNED € Garden Netting for fruit and seed 


; a tennis and all kinds, strongest 
tee d best. List fre.—THE STRAWBERRY 
Ts ey cheapest, and CO., Offices, 5, Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. THE R H S 
a Ses ə eh o 
CU iiy 
ii ARDEN Netting, tanned, good, strong, 3 
J small ek 50 ae pone 1 yard wide, 3/6; 25 by AR DENE RS 
2 yds., 3/6; 3, 5/3 7/-: 25 by 5, 8/9; 25 by 
n 6, 10/6: 25 vd pi 14/-: ` 38 te to, 17/>. Satisfaction or 
cash returned. Carriag Aà pa‘d Nets dispatched by return. 
TED, “TICKNER & CoO., Net Works, Rye I Y 


a 


M nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom ; 
“ia. 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 20/-; 25 by 4, 23/-; Rep aired 
Sivi Boundary Nets, 14/- and 17/-; Garden Netting, NARIRIODE 

good, strong, small, mesh, well cured, 50 yards long 1 yard 

wide, 4/-: f=? 25 by 3, ; 25 by 4, 7/6; 
——~ 25 by 5, 9/6; 25 by 6. 11/-; 25 by 8, 14/6: 25 by 10, 17/6. 
~ Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage Paid. Nets sent 
‘==  fmmediately—A. HATTER, Net Works, Rye. 
7 


7 f iaa Boundary Nets, new, stout, black 


A few copies can still be had 
of this indispensable Diary. 


A handy size for the pocket, 


— bound in coloured leather N E T T I N G S 


cloth with pencil at back, 


ai —— calot Horticultural Glass, 

eg si uare f - ° o ® 

ee pic tt te res, from 34, por square foot. Reduced and patent self - opening Garden Nets for Fruit Protection 
Manchester. Mention paper. s ” device. = z Any length width, corded all round. 


New, 1 in. sq. mesh, stout, 5d. per sq. yd. ; New Medium, 
1 in. sq. mesh, 44d.; New } in. Stout sq. mesh, 54d. ; New, 
ł in. Medium, sq. mesh, 4id.; Best, 4 in. Salmon Twine, 


m 
= HREE Span Roof Glasshouses, 40’ by 11’, by 
sq. mesh, 7d.: Repaired 1 in. sq. mesh, 
| Boulton & Paul. One do., 36’ by 12 , and 44 Spans, Re maleed, din. sq. mesh, 34d. New Tennis Boundary Net- 


w by 1#, by Mackenzie & Moncur, with heating 7 

apparatus large stocks of Boilers, Pipes, Glass, ete. | || PRICE 2/2 POST FREE r ee a n ea raked at 
C. A. CHRISTIANSEN, Southall, W. p Any length width supplied. Lawn Tennis Nets, regulation 
size, various qualities, steel and copper head lines, from 
27/6 to 32/6 each. Diamond Nets, ł in., superior quality, 
measured mesh, closed 25 by 13 yds., 37/6; 50 by 13 yds. 
ea lin., 25 by 2 yds., 3/6; Or 4 yds. jjs or 8 yds. 
14/-; he avy quality, about lf mesh 25 by 2 yds. 4/5; or 
4 yds. 8/9: 8 yds. 17/6; New Pea Netting 5in. mesh, 3 


Ø 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY Send for one TO-DAY, to ft. 24d.: 6ft. 5d. yard. Goods carriage paid passenger 
train re ceipt order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Gieenhouse 
Shadings, etc. 


AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD ° Samples and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers 


5, Tavistock Street, W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 


Covent Garden, W.C. 2 Net Makers, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL. 
Estb. over Half Century. 


behind your advertisements, they 
will pay, and pay handsomely, 
whatever the initial outlay may be. 


Pa Dita ER LI TR a TLR ELIE aA IIIA NE AT LOT LD OE A LAD AL AE AAI 
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CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS 


Price 2/6, post free 2/10. 


Vv 


Vv 


The CALENDAR OF ae staff of The Gardeners’ 
GARDEN OPERATIONS eae SET Chronicle until it is 
is indispensable and un- now as nearly perfect a 
rivalled, because it represents gardening guide as any that 
the accumulated experience of exists. Its claim to be a 
over half-a-century. Origin- “calendar” is undoubted, 
ally compiled by Sir Joseph as the work to be done is 
Paxton, it has been. re- arranged under the heading 


vised and enlarged by the of each month. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAY 


AVAYV 


VAVAV 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd., 5, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2 
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WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
For digging in or as a top-dressing. For kitchen 
Gardens or Herb ceous orders 
1 cwt., 15/-; }§-cwt., 9/-; 28 Ib. 5/-; £14 10/- per 
ton. All Carriage Paid. 


LOOK TO YOUR VINES! 
The Vine requires a large quantity of Potash for its 
pores growth and the development of fruit. WILLIS 
ROS. VINE MANURE contains 7% Potash, 22% 


Phosphate, and 4% Notrogen, and the results justify us 
in saying it is the best on the market. The effect on 
old vines is very marked, it puts new life into them. 
1 cwt., 25/-; 56 Tb. 14/-; 28 Ib. 8/-. All Carriage Paid 
LAWN MANURE. 
Having been connected with the experimental 
manuring of pastures, etc., for over 40 years, we are 
in the position to offer the above with perfect 
confidence as to results. It is especially suitable for 
poor mossy lawns, improving the texture of the grass, 
and helping the lawns to keep their colour in dry seasons 
an be used at the rate of 5 cwt. to the acre. 
1 cwt., 20/-; 10 cwt., £9 15/-; 1lton.,£19. Carriage 
Paid. Special _Prices quoted for Grass Manures for 
Park Land in quantities. 


—— 


LAWN SAND AND DAISY KILLER. 
This preparation will be found very effective for 
thickening the sward and encouraging the grasses ; also 
destroys the daisies and other weeds so troublesome 
on lawns. 1cwt., 25/-; 10 cwt.,£12. Carriage Paid. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE.—Sprinkle thinly over the surface 
of the lawns at the rate of 4 to 6 ozs. to the square yard ; 
where a mass of weeds occurs a little more may be used, 
as the grass cannot get through until the weeds are 
killed. A dry day in autumn or spring is the best time 
to apply the LAWN SAND. 


SUSSEX TRUG BASKET5. 
18” 4/-; 20° 5/-; 23” 6/-; 26° 7/-; 28° 8/-; each. 
Carriage Paid. Ss 
GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 
ndries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. marrexnen) Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Marcu 26, 199. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots In the Wertd, 


A 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysantbemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. eacb. 


No Waiting! 
Ah Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


ST; Stato quantity of each sizo 
required and have Carriage Paid quetation, or write 
for illustrated Price 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


AUSTIN'S Opisina gyre ana spesiali 
SCOTCH Sae th Lenaro 
SEED Ashlee, Duke of York saree 
Express, Witch Hill Early, y, 

POTATOES Ex British bases 
Great Scot, George, A : 

ance, Arran Chief, Kerr’s Pink, ward, Majestic, 


Tinwald Perfection, Arran Council, 
Bishop, Field Marshal, and Roderick Dhu. 


Catalogues free. 
AUSTIN & McASLAN 
The Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 
89 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 
ee 


TURF LOAM for 


Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam 
Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRA 


VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 
TIONS, ROSES, MELONS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 


NLEIGH, Surrey 


O RCHIDS |FORBES Catalogue 


Ciean, well grown and cheap; also 


Many Rare and Choice Varieties. 
STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Kindly send for Oatalogus. 
JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 


‘Exotic Nurseries, OHELTENHAM. 


Phioxes, Pentstemons,Deiphintums Carna 
tions 
P oniums, Pyrethrums, Violas, Hardy 
rder and Rock Plants, Seeds, etc. 


PREE ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Nurserymen, Hawick, Scotland 


Also CLEAN MEADOW 


S e a 
TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM. 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts etc 
TURF LDS. 
Large or small quantities supplied. 


FROGLEY’S —— HODDESDON 


FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 
Enquiries and inspection invited. 


HERTS. 


-— —  — — 


SEED POTATOES 


ALL SCOTCH GROWN. 
Certified Stocks: 


May Queen. Dargi! Early 

Eellpes Edzell Blue 14 D, 2/-, 
Market. Immune Ashleaf, 28 Ib, 3/6, 

Sharpe’s Express. Sir John Llewellyn, 12 4°(° 

oa Tango 

ween, e 

Abundance. King George Deedee 

Field Marshal. King Edward same day iy 

Arran Chief. Red Kings. cash with order 

Majestie Uprtodaten Send for iia 

c. ; 
Goldea Wond IE e eoi oe 
Factor. Golden Marvel. 


CROSS & CO. 
—POTATO GROWERS— 


Elm Road House, Wisbech. 


CHEALS’ of CRAWLEY 


have over FIFTY YEARS’ experience 
GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 


and general improvements 


One hundred and Twenty Acres of 


Nursery stocked with a first-class 
collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 

Fruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine 

Plants, Roses, Dahlias and all Garden 
It would pay you to consult them 


Catalogues of each department and an 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Garden Desi 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD, 


The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 
iN 5 


— Gj, } = 
Greenhouses from Poultry Houses 


2426 from £1 17 6 6 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses and Poultry 
Appliances of every description. 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.0. 
e 


RETS 


The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Lid: 


Heaton Mersey_Pottery 
Nr: Manchesie. 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green w 
Telegrams and Cablss—“ Odontoglot, Winchmore London" 


GLASSHOUSES 
CARTER & HOWARD 


a of Contracts executed 


etters of ap 


and copie 
preciation Dost iret ap 8 Sp ade 


KINGSTON ROAD 
RAYNES PARK 
LONDON S.W. 2 


Telephone: Wimbledon 237%. 
ESTABLISHED 1900 


Lie | 


SS a2 “ie m= | Wm ~*~. 


GOLD MEDAL GHENT, 
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‘GLOBE ARTICHOKES | 


We grow the true French, | 
smooth, green variety, 


Extra strong fruiting plants, 
at 12/- per dozen, 


S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 
| Alma Nurseries 
| FARNHAM, SURREY. 


oa 


MAGNIFICENT 
VEGETABLES 


Magnificent vegeta- 
bles and choice flowers 
can be grown by those 
who use Nitrate of 
Soda in conjunction with 
phosphates and potash. 
Foe Pectin ie» Boars 
ing of Orchards and Fret = 


gratis and res by THE meee, 
ply wicked GOAIT EN Fri 


| titrate of Soda 


‘hb A I, 
(wr an tert A ul Th 


ALPINA NURSERY | 


(S. W. A. Eschauzier) 
WASSENAAR. HOLLAND. 


Special culture of 


-ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


1923. 


Price List on demand. 


The Purely 


Organic Fertiliser 
For all ll Plant Life 


Prices, Carriage Paid: 
7 lb. Bags 3/6 14 1b. Bags 5/6 
28 lb. ie 9/- 36 lb. Bags 15/- 
112 Ibs. 27/- each 
Write to-day for Descriptive Pamphlet 
.of this Perfect Plant Food to 


J. C. WHITNEY & CO. 
Dept. G.C., Eldon Street House 
N, E.C. 2 


bth Eldon Street, LONDO 
Leoten a 


ne“ 


"a 
all 18 Whita ey! ar, re , London 


SS, 


“The Boiler (No. 1) warms my Greenhouse 
nicely at a cost of about 2d. per day. 


The HORSE SHOE BOILER 


took my fancy, and I have not regretted 
it," writes Mr. F. G. ......, Clifford, Boston 
Spa, Yorks, 26/3/26. 


Complete 

Apparatus [= 
or Boilers f= 
only from f= 


Stock. 


Used in 
the R.H.S., 
Botanical 
and 
Zoological 
Gardens. 


List L and 
advice free 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
_SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E.1. 


ww -e 


ERRY’S CATALOGUES 


NOW READY. FREE. 


New WATER LILIES & AQUATICS 
» HARDY FERNS 
ALPINES AND PERENNIALS 
SEEDS AND GLADIOLI 


Hardy Plant Farm, ENFIELD, Middlesex 


LEAF MOULD 


THE - GARDENERS’ CHRONI CLE. | 
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PERPETUAL CARNATIONS 


Young plants for growing on, also fine 
plants in bud now ready for delivery. 


CLIMBING ROSES 


For spring planting for Arches, Pergo- 
las, Hedges. Nothing else excels these 
in the garden. 


STUART LOW & CO. 


| | BUSH HILL PARK, ENFIELD 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Send for my age Catalogue of 600 varieties, also Novelty 
ist containing StP the best and newest varieties in draio, 
Single, and Early Flowering, Yellow Majestic include 


DAHLIA POT TUBERS, Carnations, 


Zonal Pelargoniums at 7/- doz. 
CATALOGUES FREE 


H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, Birmingham. 
ASPARAGUS 


Now is the best time to plant. Strong trans- 


planted Roots of Giant Purple Argenteuil and 
4 years 18/— 100, FA gone 15/- 100, 
2 years 12/- 1 


S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 


Nurserymen :: 


Colossal. 


FARNHAM :: Surrey 


CARNATIONS & ALLWOODII 


in your Garden or 
Greenhouse 


The undermentioned 


are special value : 
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one or two technical mysteries. Of such 
salutary antidotes to scientific cocksureness 
the botanist possesses at least one first-rate 
mystery—that of the mechanism employed 
by trees in forcing up from the root to the 
crown a constant and considerable stream 
of sap. There have, of course, been many 
Suggestions designed to elucidate the 
mechanism of the ascent of sap, but none 
of them is altogether convincing. In such 
cases the golden rule is ‘‘ when in doubt 
try vitalism’’—that is, when physical 
explanations fail, fall back on the mysterious 
powers of vital force. Thus, in the case of 
the ascent of sap, it used to be supposed 
that the living cells associated with the 
dead conducting vessels of root and stem 
acted as a series of relay pumps, each of 
which forced water a little way upward. 
Unfortunately, however, for this pretty 
hypothesis, the facts ap to be against 
it, Recent studies* of this problem— 
carried out in the Laboratory for Plant 


Plant ual Report of the Director of the Laboratory for 
Year Book No. 26, 1925-26. : 
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Physiology, Tucson, Arizona, indicate that 
the living cells associated with the wood 
play no part whatever in the process, if, 
indeed, they do not actually tend to impede 
it. It appears that in certain trees— 
Willows, for instance—the region of con- 
duction lies in the late summer-wood of 
some ten to twelve annual rings. Now the 
wood vessels of this late summer-wood 
are not in contact with cellular elements. 
Those that are—for instance, the vessels 
of the spring-wood—soon become blocked 
by the ingrowth into them of cellular tissue 
and, thus blocked, cease to conduct water. 
A similar state of affairs has been observed 
also in the Walnut, though in that case it 
is the late summer-wood of only the three 
youngest annual rings that conduct water ; 
the rest of the wood is put out of action 
aS an aqueduct either by the blocking 
of the vessels by ingrowing cellular tissue 
or by the conversion of the wood into 
heart-wood, There are yet more powerful 
reasons for denying the cellular tissue of 
the woody stem any rôle in water-conduction. 
Many years ago, Strasburger demonstrated 
that water-conduction continues for many 
days after a certain length of a woody 
stem has been killed; the root below still 
goes on absorbing water, and the leaves 
above still receiving it remain fresh and 
green. This classical experiment has 
recently been repeated by Professor Overton 
(loc. cit). A Willow about twenty-five feet 
high was sacrificed to experimental piety. 
Sawn off, its cut end was lowered into strong 
picric acid, and the trunk stood in the poison 
for four days. It was then removed and 
placed in a dye (acid fuchsin) the course of 
which could be traced subsequently by 
Sawing up the wood. After four days in 
the dye it was found that—like the cat 
that kept on walking—the Willow, enjoying 
as many lives, had kept on _ transpiring. 
The dye which was offered to the trunk 
killed by the poison passed up the dead 
trunk to a height of over twelve feet, and 
followed just the same course as water does 
in the normal, uninjured stem. We are, 
therefore, left with no other interpretation 
than that put forward many years ago by 
Professor Dixon, of Trinity College, Dublin : 
that in the vessels of a tree there are many 
continuous columns of water, starting from 
the leaves to the finest ramifications of the 
root ; and that as water is lost by the leaves, 
these columns, like watery ropes, are hauled 
up bodily and unbrokenly. Like many 
modern efforts of art, this is a picture by 
no means easy to grasp; but there it is; 
we may regard it as a true presentment of 
the ascent of sap, or we may, whilst not deny- 
ing its verisimilitude, still cherish the 
problem as a mystery pleasant to contem- 
plate and, as a mystery must, lying just 
outside the range of our comprehension, 
One of the great cosmic facts is this, on 
every sunny day the vegetation of this 
globe withdraws from the earth millions of 
tons of water, carries it upward toward 
heaven on a journey ranging from one 
inch or two to a hundred yards or more, 
and discharges that burden as invisible 
vapour into the atmosphere, day in, day out, 
so long as the life of plants endures. 


Kew Gardens.—The Bulletin of Miscellaneous 
Information (Appendix 1, 1927),published by the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, contains a 
review of the work of the Gardens during 1926. 
Particulars are given of Dr. Hill’s visit to 
America as a delegate to the International 
Congress of Plant Sciences, held at Ithaca, 
New York State, U.S.A. His itinerary was very 
similar to that of Mr. Chittenden, of which an 
account is given on page 218. With regard to 
the Gardens, it is stated that the number 
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of visitors in 1926 was 1,162,547, which is 
over half-a-million decrease on the figures of 
the preceding year. The re-imposition of a 
charge of ld. for admission on the Ist January, 
1926, apparently did not account wholly for 
the decreased attendance, as the number of 
visitors who attended during the first four mont! s 
of that year exceeded by over 21,000 that in 
the corresponding period for 1925. The decline 
was greatest in May and June, when travelling 
facilities were restricted owing to the industrial 
troubles. The figures for June, 1925, and June, 
1926, are 332,458 and 144,174 respectively. 
The unusually inclement weather in May, 
also adversely affected the attendance. The 
new Rhododendron House has been planted ; 
the greater number of the plants used have been 
raised and grown at Kew, but several valuable 
species have been contributed, notably by Mr. 
J. C. Williams and Mr. Lionel de Rothschild. 
The soil with which the beds have been filled 
has been taken from the Queen’s Cottage 
Grounds, at Kew, as the Bulletin states it is 
a much better medium for cultivating Rhodo- 
dendrons under glass than a peaty soil, which is 
very apt to turn close and sour in a few years’ 
time. The natural soil at Kew is free from lime 
and keeps sweet for a much longer time than 
peat. In orderto screen the unsightly view of 
the docks and railway across the Thames at 
Brentford, a number of Elms and other trees 
have been felled and large evergreens planted 
in their places. Owing to the extension of the 
Great Western Railway's works right up to 
the Sion House property, it has been decided 
to carry the screen of evergreens still further. 
It is stated that the most interesting plant 
that flowered at Kew during 1926 was Amorpho- 
phallus .Titanum. His Majesty The King 
presented the Gardens with several fine Palms 
from Frogmore, and these have been planted 
in the Temperate House and the Palm House. 
Another notable gift is that of 850 bulbs of 
Hippeastrums, the collection of the late Mr. J. 
A. Kenrick. In view of the disability of 
cultivating certain trees and shrubs success- 
fully on the low, flat levels of the Garden, 
Owing to early growth, due to unseasonable 
warmth, being ruined by frost later, a trial of 
certain trees and shrubs is being conducted 
in Richmond Park, where, through the courtesy 
of His Majesty’s Office of Works, the Kew author- 
ities have been permitted to use a plot of ground 
on one of the higher elevations. Meteoro- 
logical instruments have been installed in the 
Park near the plantation, and it is hoped that 
the records from these instruments will provide 
an interesting comparison with those of the 
meteorological records at Kew and those of 
Kew Observatory. So far, it is shown that the 
daily maxima in the Park are, in general, 
slightly lower than at Kew, while the minima 
tend to be slightly higher. The retirement of 
Mr. J. Masters Hillier, after forty-seven years’ 
service in the Museums, is referred to in the 
Bulletin, and the appointment of Mr. W. Dalli- 
more to the office of Keeper. No fewer than 
87,400 specimens were mounted in the Her- 
barium during 1926, and 47,792 specimens 
incorporated in the Herbarium. The total 
number of specimens received during 1926 
was about 23,132, of which 4,548 were pur- 


chased. 


The late Sir George Holford.— The estate 
of the late Sir George Holford includes unsettled 
property to the gross value of £510,269, with 
net personalty, £432,664. He left £10,000 
upon trust for his agent, David Lindsay, for 
life, with remainder to Mr. Lindsay’s two 
daughters, and he left an annuity of £50 to his 
gardener, Mr. W. T. Mitchell. 


Singapore Botanic Gardens. — Guide books 
serve a useful purpose, although few of them are 
really entertaining. In his Guide to the Singapore 
Botanic Gardens, however, Mr. I. H. Burkill 
has provided entertaining reading and abundant 
interesting and beautiful illustrations of scenes 
and the finer specimens of plants in the gardens 
of which he was the Director. He has something 
to say of special interest about every one of the 
many hundreds of plants he mentions, and has 
arranged the text in such a way that a visitor 
may, by the further assistance of the large 
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| It is a good thing for men 
The Ascent of science to have in their 


of Bap. 


keeping not only imposing 


bodies of knowledge, but 
one or two technical mysteries. Of such 
salutary antidotes to scientific cocksureness 
the botanist possesses at least one first-rate 
mystery—that of the mechanism employed 
by trees in forcing up from the root to the 
crown a constant and considerable stream 
of sap. There have, of course, been many 


Suggestions designed to 


elucidate the 


mechanism of the ascent of sap, but none 


of them is altogether convincing. 


In such 


cases the golden rule is “ when in doubt 
try vitalism ”—that is, when physical 
explanations fail, fall back on the mysterious 


powers of vital force. 


Thus, in the case of 


the ascent of sap, it used to be supposed 
that the living cells associated with the 
dead conducting vessels of root and stem 
acted as a series of relay pumps, each of 
which forced water a little way upward. 
Unfortunately, however, for this pretty 
hypothesis, the facts appear to be against 


it. Recent studies* o 


this problem— 


camed out in the Laboratory for Plant 
* Annual Report of the Director of the Laboratory for 


Plant Physio 
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Physiology, Tucson, Arizona, indicate that 
the living cells associated with the wood 
play no part whatever in the process, if, 
indeed, they do not actually tend to impede 
it. It appears that in certain trees— 
Willows, for instance—the region of con- 
duction lies in the late summer-wood of 
some ten to twelve annual rings. Now the 
wood vessels of this late summer-wood 
are not in contact with cellular elements. 
Those that are—for instance, the vessels 
of the spring-wood—soon become blocked 
by the ingrowth into them of cellular tissue 
and, thus blocked, cease to conduct water. 
A similar state of affairs has been observed 
also in the Walnut, though in that case it 
is the late summer-wood of only the three 
youngest annual rings that conduct water ; 
the rest of the wood is put out of action 
aS an aqueduct either by the blocking 
of the vessels by ingrowing cellular tissue 
or by the conversion of the wood into 
heart-wood, There are yet more powerful 
reasons for denying the cellular tissue of 
the woody stem any rôle in water-conduction. 
Many years ago, Strasburger demonstrated 
that water-conduction continues for many 
days after a certain length of a woody 
stem has been killed; the root below stiil 
goes on absorbing water, and the leaves 
above still receiving it remain fresh and 
green. This classical experiment has 
recently been repeated by Professor Overton 
(foc. cit). A Willow about twenty-five feet 
high was sacrificed to experimental piety. 
Sawn off, its cut end was lowered into strong 
picric acid, and the trunk stood in the poison 
for four days. It was then removed and 
placed in a dye (acid fuchsin) the course of 
which could be traced subsequently by 
Sawing up the wood. After four days in 
the dye it was found that—like the cat 
that kept on walking—the Willow, enjoying 
as many lives, had kept on transpiring. 
The dye which was offered to the trunk 
killed by the poison passed up the dead 
trunk to a height of over twelve feet, and 
followed just the same course as water does 
in the normal, uninjured stem. We are, 
therefore, left with no other interpretation 
than that put forward many years ago by 
Professor Dixon, of Trinity College, Dublin : 
that in the vessels of a tree there are many 
continuous columns of water, starting from 
the leaves to the finest ramifications of the 
root ; and that as water is lost by the leaves, 
these columns, like watery ropes, are hauled 
up bodily and unbrokenly. Like many 
modern efforts of art, this is a picture by 
no means easy to grasp; but there it is; 
we may regard it as a true presentment of 
the ascent of sap, or we may, whilst not deny- 
ing its verisimilitude, still cherish the 
problem as a mystery pleasant to contem- 
plate and, as a mystery must, lying just 
outside the range of our comprehension, 
One of the great cosmic facts 1s this, on 
every sunny day the vegetation of this 
globe withdraws from the earth millions of 
tons of water, carries it upward toward 
heaven on a journey ranging from one 
inch or two to a hundred yards or more, 
and discharges that burden as invisible 
vapour into the atmosphere, day in, day out, 
so long as the life of plants endures. 


Kew Gardens.—The Bulletin of Miscellaneous 
Information (Appendix 1, 1927),published by the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, contains a 
review of the work of the Gardens during 1926. 
Particulars are given of Dr. Hill’s visit to 
America as a delegate to the International 
Congress of Plant Sciences, held at Ithaca, 
New York State, U.S.A. His itinerary was very 
similar to that of Mr. Chittenden, of which an 
account is given on page 218. With regard to 
the Gardens, it is stated that the number 
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of visitors in 1926 was 1,162,647, which is 
over half-a-million decrease on the figures of 
the preceding year. The re-imposition of a 
charge of ld. for admission on the Ist January, 
1926, apparently did not account wholly for 
the decreased attendance, as the number of 
visitors who attended during the first four mont! 8 
of that year exceeded by over 21,000 that in 
the corresponding period for 1925. The decline 
was greatest in May and June, when travelling 
facilities were restricted owing to the industrial 
troubles. The figures for June, 1925, and June, 
1926, are 332,458 and 144,174 respectively. 
The unusually inclement weather in May, 
also adversely affected the attendance. The 
new Rhododendron House has been planted ; 
the greater number of the plants used have been 
raised and grown at Kew, but several valuable 
species have been contributed, notably by Mr. 
J. C. Williams and Mr. Lionel de Rothschild. 
The soil with which the beds have been filled 
has been taken from the Queen’s Cottage 
Grounds, at Kew, as the Bulletin states it is 
a much better medium for cultivating Rhodo- 
dendrons under glass than a peaty soil, which is 
very apt to turn close and sour in a few years’ 
time. The natural soil at Kew is free from lime 
and keeps sweet for a much longer time than 
peat. In orderto screen the unsightly view of 
the docks and railway across the Thames at 
Brentford, a number of Elms and other trees 
have been felled and large evergreens planted 
in their places. Owing to the extension of the 
Great Western Railway's works right up to 
the Sion House property, it has been decided 
to carry the screen of evergreens still further. 
It is stated that the most interesting plant 
that flowered at Kew during 1926 was Amorpho- 
phallus .Titanum. His Majesty The King 
presented the Gardens with several fine Palms 
from Frogmore, and these have been planted 
in the Temperate House and the Palm House. 
Another notable gift is that of 850 bulbs of 
Hippeastrums, the collection of the late Mr. J. 
A. Kenrick. In view of the disability of 
cultivating certain trees and shrubs success- 
fully on the low, flat levels of the Garden, 
owing to early growth, due to unseasonable 
warmth, being ruined by frost later, a trial of 
certain trees and shrubs is being conducted 
in Richmond Park, where, through the courtesy 
of His Majesty’s Office of Works, the Kew author- 
ities have been permitted to use a plot of ground 
on one of the higher elevations. Meteoro- 
logical instruments have been installed in the 
Park near the plantation, and it is hoped that 
the records from these instruments will provide 
an interesting comparison with those of the 
meteorological records at Kew and those of 
Kew Observatory. So far, it is shown that the 
daily maxima in the Park are, in general, 
slightly lower than at Kew, while the minima 
tend to be slightly higher. The retirement of 
Mr. J. Masters Hillier, after forty-seven years’ 
service in the Museums, is referred to in the 
Bulletin, and the appointment of Mr. W. Dalli. 
more to the office of Keeper. No fewer than 
87,400 specimens were mounted in the Her- 
barium during 1926, and 47,792 specimens 
incorporated in the Herbarium. The total 
number of specimens received during 1926 
was about 23,132, of which 4,548 were pur- 
chased. 


The late Sir George Holford.— The estate 
of the late Sir George Holford includes unsettled 
property to the gross value of £510,269, with 
net personalty, £432,664. He left £10,000 
upon trust for his agent, David Lindsay, for 
life, with remainder to Mr. Lindsay’s two 
daughters, and he left an annuity of £50 to his 
gardener, Mr. W. T. Mitchell. 


Singapore Botanic Gardens. — Guide books 
serve a useful purpose, although few of them are 
really entertaining. In his Guide to the Singapore 
Botanic Gardens, however, Mr. I. H. Burkill 
has provided entertaining reading and abundant 
interesting and beautiful illustrations of scenes 
and the finer specimens of plants in the gardens 
of which he was the Director. He has something 
to say of special interest about every one of the 
many hundreds of plants he mentions, and has 
arranged the text in such a way that a visitor 
may, by the further assistance of the large 
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garden plan, easily find the plants he wishes to 


study. tead of giving a lengthy history of the 
Gardens, the author has indicated their evolution 
by means of a graceful dedication of his guide 
“To Henry Nicholas Ridley, C.M.G., F.R.S., 
who as Director, from 1888 to 1912, gave to the 
Botanic Gardens their scientific reputation ; 
and also to the memory of Major-General 
Sir W. Orfeur Cavenagh, who, during his service 
as Governor of the Straits Settlements (1859 to 
1867) did all that he could unofficially to establish 
the Gardens; of John Earn Macdonald and 
Edward John Leveson, merchants, and succes- 
sively Honorary Secretaries and Treasurers 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Singapore, 
which found funds for their early growth; of 
Lawrence Niven, planter, who laid them out 
for the Society; of James Henry Murton, 
the first Superintendent under the Government 
of the Straits Settlements, for his vigorous 
planting in them; and of Nathaniel Cantley, 
uperintendent from 1880 to 1888, as having 
been the originator of much that is good in 
their internal organisation.” This illustrated 
Guide is a work of art and its index renders 
it a useful book of reference to tropical trees 
and shrubs (the authority is given for every 
name); at one dollar a copy it is amazingly 
cheap. 


A New Flower Show.—The Harrogate Agri- 
cultural Society has decided to include a horti- 
cultural exhibition in its annual show. The 
flower show is fixed for Friday and Saturday, 
August 5 and 6, and will be held in a separate 
field. Harrogate is a town of beautiful gardens 
and parks, and it is expected that large numbers 
of entries will be received in the several classes, 
which are mostly non-competitive. Mr. C. 
W. H. Allen is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, members of which include Lady 
Evelyn Collins, Ella, Lady Peel, Col. W. F. 
Collins, Mr. J. G. Besant, and the Rev. J. 
Bernard Hall. 


. Competitive Plans for a German Park.—'Thc 
. town of Tilsit, in Germany, is to have a new 
park, and the plans for the laying out of the 
ground are to be the subject of a competition, 
open to all German garden architects. There 
are several prizes, which will total 4,000 marks ; 
and the fortunate competitor whose plans are 
finally selected will be invited to take part in the 
actual work of construction. 


Railway Station Gardens.—The London and 
North Eastern Railway Company announce 
a competition for prizes to be given by the 
Directors for the best-kept stations throughout 
their system. Many prizes and certificates 
will be awarded, and an inspection will be 
held in July and August this year. In awarding 
the prizes, the judges will take into consideration 
the situation of the station and space available 
for flower and shrub displays, apart from the 
general condition and cleanliness of the station 
premises. 


Ghent Floralies, 1928.—The very business-like 
Committee of the Ghent Agricultural and 
Botanical Society which has in hand the arrange- 
ments for the Floralies of 1928, has already sent 
out the Schedule for this Exhibition which 
contains over 125 pages. It is to be held 
from the 2lst to the 29th of April, 1928; as 
usual, the King of the Belgians has accorded 
his patronage, and M. Francois Spae is President 
of the Organising Committee. The exhibits 
are to be divided into twenty-eight groups, 
each group being sub-divided ; and the import- 
ance of the event may be judged from the fact 
that there are nearly eight hundred divisions ! 
The prize list is too long to be examined in 
detail, but it may be said that it contains 
many cups and prizes of very great intrinsic 
value apart from the satisfaction of winning in 
circumstances where the general level of merit 
is of such a high average as it always is at Ghent. 
M. Emile Draps, the President of the Antwerp 
Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
is offering a special prize in the form of a work 
of art valued at 1,000 francs, to be awarded to 
the exhibitor who is considered to have contri- 
buted most to the success of the section of Floral 
Art. The Press Commission is, as usual, 
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composed of members drawn from various 
countries; among the English members are 


‘Mr.. J. S. Brunton, of the Horticultural Trade 
Journal; Mr. Charles H. Curtis, of The Gar- 


denera’ Chronicle; and Mr. Charles Pearson, 
of the Horticultural Advertiser. The designing 
of the Exhibition is in the capable hands of 
M. Henri de Wilde, the Director of the Ghent 
pore and open spaces. A great interest is 

ing taken in the event by M. le Comte de 
Kerchove de Denterghem, the Governor of 
East Flanders, who has consented to act as 
President of the Conseil de Direction. He is 
one of the most enthusiastic horticulturists in 
Belgium, and his sympathetic support in 
matters appertaining to horticulture can always 
be counted upon. 


Bill for the Preservation of London Squares. 
A Bill, entitled the London Squares (Preserva- 
tion) Bill to protect or limit building on garden 
squares in London, has been presented to Par- 
liament by Mr. John Scurr, M.P. The Bill defines 
a ‘‘ garden square ” as any enclosed garden or 
open space (other than s garden or open space 
vested in or under the control and maintenance 
of a public or local authority for the use and 
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(see p. 214), 


enjoyment of the public) which has been set 
apart or has existed for the use, enjoyment, 
or benefit of the inhabitants of any square, 
crescent, circus, street, or other place, and which 
during the twenty-five years ending on the 31st 
day of December, 1926, has been (apart from 
any occupation or user thereof by or on behalf 
of the Crown or a Government Department 
in connection with war purposes) maintained, 
kept, or used as a garden square. The Bill 
proposes that it shall be unlawful without the 
sanction of the London County Council (or 
in the City, of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commons of the City of London in Common 
Council assembled) for any person to erect 
any building or structure in, over, or upon 
any garden square in the Administrative 
County of London. Such sanction may be 
given, subject to such terms and conditions 
as the Council may think fit to impose, including 
if thought fit, a condition that in consideration 
of such sanction the owner of the garden square 
on which it is desired to build shall : (a) dedicate 
to the use and enjoyment of the public as an 
open space such portion of the garden square 
as shall be agreed upon, or (b) transfer or convey 
to the Council a specified area of land for use 
as an open space, or (c) pay to the Council 
such sum of money as shall be agreed upon to be 
expended by the Council for the provision or 
extension of an open space or open spaces, 
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Award of the U.S.A. White Medal of Honour. 
The medal awarded annually by the Massachu. 
setts Horticultural Society in memory of George 
Robert White, has been awarded for 1927 to 
Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, of Ithaca, New York 
The award is made to Dr. Bailey for his work in 
horticulture, and especially as an educator. 
author and editor. Dr. Bailey was born in 
South Haven, Michigan, in 1858, and after 
graduating from the Michigan Agricultural 
College, he became a professor of horticulture 
and landscape gardening. Subsequently he 
was appointed to the chair of Experimental 
Horticulture at Cornell University, where he 
became the Dean of the College of Agriculture 
and Director of the Experiment Station. He 
retired in 1913, and has been busy since in 
travelling, lecturing and writing. The George 
Robert White Medal is the highest horticultural 
honour in America ; it is of gold, and weighs 
eight-and-a-half ounces. Dr. Bailey’s Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture is the most complete 
work of its kind ever attempted; it is on 
the lines of Nicholson’s Dictionary of Garden- 
ing, but much more complete than that 
work, and as a book of reference on horti- 
culture, it is one of the most useful ever pub- 
lished. Dr. Bailey's other numerous works 


are valuable contributions to horticultural 
literature. 


Horticultural Exhibition at Alkmaar.—A series 
of horticultural exhibitions is being conducted 
at Alkmaar, Holland, covering practically the 
whole of the bulb-flowering period. On 
March 26 and 27 a children’s bulb-growing 
competition will be judged, in which the approxi- 
mate number of entries may be gathered from 
the fact that 9,000 bulbs were given out. Prob- 
ably the greatest interest will centre upon the 
second period from April 17 to 22, when it is 
expected that the great flower-growing centre 
of Aalsmeer will yield the best of the growers’ 
produce ; — groups of 500 Darwin Tulips and 
N arciss! will be shown, and valuable money 
prizes awarded. 


The Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund. — It 
will be remembered that in our report of the 
recent Annual General Meeting of the subscribers 
to the above gardening charity, we mentioned 
that the Chairman, Mr. David Ingamells, 
brought before the meeting some particulars, 
just then received, of the orphan children 
of Mr. G. F. Waller, late gardener at The Syren, 
Hayling Island, Hampshire. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Waller died on the same day. We are glad to 
learn that all the necessary particulars have 
been obtained, and that the Committee, acting 
on a resolution passed at the Annual Meeting, 
has placed the two children on the full benefits 
of the fund. Mrs. Saywell, of Havant, a sister 
of the late Mr. Waller, has kindly under- 
taken to care for the children. We also learn 
that the Fund has received from her executors 
the legacy of £100 left by Mrs. George Monro, 
J.P., who died in April of last year. As is well- 
known, the deceased lady and the members 
of her family have been very generous sup- 
porters of this admirable charity. 


Imports of Fruit and Vegetables from Belgium 
—A report has lately been issued in Belgium 
giving particulars of the weight of horticultural 
produce exported thence to various European 
countries in 1926, and it is interesting to observe 
certain of the figures which concern the produce 
sent to Great Britain. Although Potatos are 
so widely grown in Great Britain, Belgium 
sent us between four and five million kilo- 
grammes (a kilogramme being about two-and- 
&-quarter pounds). Of Cherries we receiv 
nearer three million than two million ue 
and as the total weight exported was not Ha 
over three million, it is plain that we took the 
bulk of the Cherries grown. Of Pears nal 
imported from Belgium the enormous pe 
nearly thirty milllion kilos, and of App i 
four-and-a-half million; Plums totalled newe) 
three million, and Grapes well over two mil pi 
kilos. Of nursery produce the totals are ci 
smaller; we obtained 14,000 kilos of bu 
from Belgium, while Rose trees were impor ith 
only to the extent of 7,720 kilos, comp y l 
114,774 kilos sent to France. 
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An Arboretum for Ontario.—Mr. H. . Moore, 
of the Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
writes from Toronto, under date of February 6: 
“I am pleased to report that an Arboretum 
is to be established in the Province of Ontario, 
at Bowmanville, at what is known as the Boys 
Training School. The School is located about 
forty miles east of Toronto, a city of 600,000 
people, and has splendid railway and highway 
facilities, being close to the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National Railway stations, 
also to the Toronto-Montreal Provincial High- 
way. The school at present has seventy boys 
in attendance. It is intended to accommodate 
three hundred. The area at the school estate 
is three hundred acres, most of which is devoted 
to agriculture, a few acres to fruit culture, 
and fifty to the forementioned project, with 
opportunity to extend as necessary. A plct 
of five acres is to be laid out for flower demon- 
stration or as a small botanic garden. The 
feature, however, will be the Arboretum. 
The area is delightfully undulating, and is 
intersected by a splendid stream. It has soils 
and positions which are ideal for collections 
of practically all hardy subjects, having gentle 
slopes which face all points of the compass. 
It also has considerable areas of gently rolling 
land.” To this letter we may add that the 
Training School estate referred to was presented 
to Ontario by Mr. John H. H. Jury, of Bowman- 
ville, and Mr. Moore has prepared the plans 
for the Arboretum and gardens. 


Legacy to a Gardener.—The late Hon. Mrs. 
Eliot Yorke left a legacy of £100, free of duty, 
to her gardener, Mr. Caleb Briars. 


Crocuses at Hampton Court.— Although a 
week later than the official “ Crocus `° Sunday 
at Hampton Court, last Sunday proved to be 
the popular time for the early spring festival, 
and the large number of visitors found the 
spacious breadths of Crocuses in the grassy slope 
by the canals well worth the journey. In the 
briliant sunshine the flowers opened widely 
and made a gorgeous display. Although it is 
too early to expect many other flowers, yet, in 
the long border, in several of the flower beds, 
and in the so-called Dutch Garden, there were 
masses of Arabis, Forget-me-Nots, Violas and 
the first Daffodils, to be admired ; while amongst 
shrubs were bushes of Ribes sanguineum, 
Cydonia (Pyrus) japonica and Prunus Pissardii 
in full bloom. 


Effects of Nitrogen-Fixing Bacteria on the 
Growth of Maize.—The well-known French 
horticulturist and agricultural chemist, M. 
Georges Truffaut, of Versailles, has carried out, 
with the collaboration of M. N. Bezssonoff ; 
a series of interesting experiments on the 
influence on the growth and development 
of Maize of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. It was 
found that by artificially increasing the number 
of bacteria and thus enhancing the amount 
of nitrogen supplied to the roots of the plants, 
the growth underwent a marked improvement. 
The details of the experiments and of the 
exact material and apparatus used have been 
published in a little pamphlet, itself a reprint 
of the report of the session of the 29th November, 
1926, of the Académie des Sciences in Paris. 


Brussels International Exhibition.—An inter- 
hational Horticultural Exhibition is to be held 
in Brussels, in the large Jubilee Palace Hall 
and the gardens attached, from the 10th to the 
18th of September, this year. The King and 
Queen of the Belgians are according their patron- 
age, and the exhibition will also enjoy the co- 
Operation and support of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, the municipal authorities of Brussels, 
and the Belgian provincial governors. The 
arrangements are being made by the Royal 
Horticultural and Agricultural Society of 
anid but many other Societies are giving 

er whole-hearted assistance to make the event 
i successful and impressive one. The area 
evoted to exhibits of plants and horticultural 
products in general will measure 17,000 square 
ae and ample space will be devoted to 
ronal exhibits. It is anticipated that 


bition, and an overwhelming response 
anticipated to the invitations now being 
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issued to exhibitors to take space for their 
specialities. Full particulars, and programmes 
in due course, may be obtained on application 
to M. Eugene Draps, Uccle, Brussels, 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monpay, Marca 28: Harrogate and District 
Horticultural Association’s meeting. TUESDAY, 
Marox 29: British Carnation Society’s show 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall (two days). 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 30: Tamar Valley 
Commercial Horticultural Society (two days) ; 
Instow Spring Flower Show. THURDSAY, 
Marcu 31: Paisley Floriste’ Society’s meeting. 
Fripay, APRI 1: Accrington and District 
Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting. SATURDAY, 
APRIL 2: Paisley Florists’ Society’s show ; 
Blackburn and District Horticultural Society’s 
meeting. 


‘s Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—-Sikkim Rhododendrons.—From a remark 
in your able Leader of last week, it appears 
that the fact of most of the Sikkim Rhododen- 
drons having, though unprotected, thriven in 
the open air throughout last winter is not 
generally known. Small plants of all the 
species were planted out, late in autumn, 
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to have suffered less from shrivelling of the ends 
of the leaves than those in the conservatory have. 
The trying season has, however, but now com- 
menced, and I have little expectation of many of 
them surviving the spring, without much shade 
and moisture. The soil at Kew, even in these 
made beds, is light and dry; the roots of the 
young plants do not strike deep, and I felt the 
leaves of several to be quite warm under the 
sun of last Monday, clearly indicating a checked 
circulation. In their native localities, at this 
early state of growth, young plants have a 
very wet, cool subsoil in the spring months, 
so that though the sun’s rays be more powerful 
than in England, they are provi ed, by an 
abundance of humidity at the roots, against 
any injury than would arise from a suddenly 
increased circulation. Most of these species 
again, being natives of 8-12,000 feet, experience 
a very much colder winter than that of England 
is; they are consequently kept in too excited 
a state here, and the spring frosts of April 
are all the more to be dreaded. In the Himalaya 
the first great increase of temperature occurs 
in March, which is 8° warmer than February ; 
this brings forward the Himalayan plants, 
which are not exposed afterwards to night 
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FIG. 100.—SNOWDROPS AT WICK HOUSE, BRISLINGTON, BRISTOL. 
(see p. 210). 


among the Rhododendron clumps on either 
hand of the main walk at Kew. Not one 
of these has been killed; all, with few excep- 
tions, are at this moment healthy, and many have 
flourished. There are the following: R. 
argenteum, from 6-7,000 feet, and R. Campbelliae 
from 8-10,000 feet, both very strong and lux- 
uriant; R. barbatum (8,000 feet), and R. 
campanulatum (11,000 feet), several plants of 
each strong and healthy; R. ciliatum (10,000 
feet), several specimens in the same state, 
two or three have well-formed flower-buds 
and will probably blossom in a week or two; 
R. lepidotum (12-14,000 feet), a little of, much 
stronger and healthier than the plants in the 
greenhouse; R. argenteum (8,000 feet), a few 
robust specimens; R. glaucum (11,000 feet), 
many particularly healthy young plants ; R. 
campylocarpum, cinnabarinum, and Thomsonii 
(all from 10-12,000 feet), several plants (a dozen 
or so) of each, and all strong and healthy ; 
R. Dalhousiae (7,000 feet), a few plants, not 
vigorous or promising; R. Falconeri (10,000 
feet), Aucklandii (6-7,000 feet), and lanatum 
(10,000 feet), one or two fair specimens of each. 
The above have had no protection, but such as 
the surrounding low Rhododendron bushes 


have afforded ; and upon the whole they appear 


frosts. In England, an equivalent increment 
of temperature does not occur till May; but 
our winters are so mild, that the cultivated 
Himalayan plants are as forward in April 
in England as they are in their native country, 
and consequently suffer extremely from our 
night frosts. In the conservatory three plants 
of R. ciliatum remain in flower ; these flowers 
are very much larger than I ever saw them in the 
Himalaya (several blossoms are three inches 
diameter !), but nearly white, probably from 
the difference between the amount and intensity 
of solar light at 10,000 feet in May, of lat. 27°, 
and at the level of the sea in March of lat. 52°, 
I have been just shown a magnificent head of 
R. arboreum in flower, from Mr. Barclay, of 
Bury Hill, who informs me that the plant is 
a dwarf low shrub raised from Kemaon seeds 
and grown without any protection. J. D. Hooker, 
Gard. Chron., March 27, 1852. 


Publications Received.—The New Alphabet 
of Gardening, by T. W. Sanders, Illustrated ; 
W. H. and L. Collingridge, 148, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C.1; price 5/— net.—The New Dic- 
tionary of Gardening, by J. W. Morton; W. 
Foulsham and Co., Ltd., 10, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4 ; price 2/— net, » 3 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Calanthe.—The different species and hybrids 
of the vestita section of Calanthe will need 
te porting when the new growths are a few inches 
high and are about to ae op fresh roots. 

ro 


In removing the pseudo-bulbs from the pots 
the exhausted soil should be shaken out and the 
old roots cut off, leaving them about an inch 
long, to hold the plant firmly in the new material. 
Whilst out of their pots, the plants should be 
thoroughly cleansed, as they are subject to 
attacks of scale insects, which, if allowed to 
spread, do irreparable harm. In doing this 
care must be taken not to injure the young 
growths and roots. If it is desired to increase 
the stock of any particular variety, remove the 
back pseudo-bulbs, which may be placed in a 
pan on damp moss; many will form new 
growths, and they may then be potted in the 
same manner as the previous year’s pseudo- 
bulbs, with the new growth in front. Calanthes 
enjoy a richer and more retentive compost 
than most Orchids, but water must pass freely 


through it, therefore ample drainage material 
should be used. 


Repotting.—A suitable compost for Calanthes 
consists of three parts good fibrous loam, broken 
up roughly, and one part Osmunda-fibre cut into 
moderately fine portions and with all the earthy 
particles removed ; a quantity of dried cow man- 
ure crushed small, some bone-meal, and sufficient 
course silver sand to render the compost porous. 
These materials should be mixed some little 
time before they are required for use, and warmed 
through. The pseudo-bulbs may be potted 
either singly, or two or three in a pot; it is 
usual to place them singly in five-inch pots, 
but if house room is limited, three or four pseudo- 
bulbs may be placed in a six-inch pot. Press 
the compost with moderate firmness around the 
base of each pseudo-bulb, and keep the soil 
about an inch below the rim of the receptacle 
to allow room for applying a top dressing of 
rich material when the new pseudo-bulb is 
forming. Supply water aringly until the 
new growths have rooted freely. So soon as 
growth becomes fairly active give the plants 
frequent and liberal waterings at the roots. 
These Orchids should be grown in plenty of 
heat and atmospheric moisture, but not exposed 
-to too much bright sunshine, as their foliage 
is easily scorched, especially when the plants 
become dry. Calanthes may be grown in an 
ordinary plant stove or even in a Cucumber 
or Melon house. The late-flowering varieties 
of C. vestita, such as C. v. Regnieri and its vare 
ieties, which are at the present time in flower, 
may be treated precisely in the same manner 
as C. bella, C. Veitchii, C. Harrisii, C. Sedenii, 
and the different varieties of C. vestita which 
are now past their flowering season, and to 
which these remarks apply. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CROCKFORD, Gardener to THE RT. HON. LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Vegetable Marrows.—A few seeds of a small- 
growing variety may be sown now in heat. 
The seedlings should be kept growing actively 
either in a house or on a hot-bed in a frame ; 
they will prove useful for furnishing an early 
supply of Marrows. The plants should be 
grown in good loam, to which a small amount of 
old Mushroom-bed manure should be added. 
Ventilate the house or frame whenever the 
weather is favourable, and do not coddle 
the plants or mildew will appear. Should 
this disease be detected, dust the affected parts 
with flowers of sulphur. 


Dwarf Beans.—If heated frames are available 
more of these Beans may be sown for a success ion 
to those growing in pots in the houses. Do not 


crowd the plants, or the crop will be poor, 
and the pods small. When the plants are grow- 
ing rapidly advantage should be taken of warm 
days to use the syringe freely. Close the frame 
early to conserve as much solar warmth as 
possible. Feed the roots with liquid manure 
as advised for those growing in pots. 


Broad Beans.—Plants growing in pots should 
be planted out on well prepared ground. Draw 
a little soil near to the stems, which will give 
the plants slight protection and support. Should 
the position be very exposed, place evergreen 
branches alongside the rows to ward off cold 
winds. More seeds should be sown for succession 
until about the middle of April. Green-seeded 
varieties are generally most appreciated and are 
best for sowing now. 


Celery and Celeriac.—The present date will 
be found suitable for sowing seeds for the main 
batches of these useful vegetables. Sow the 
seeds thinly and take great care that the plants 
do not experience a check at any time. So 
soon as the earliest-sown seedlings are ready, 
they should be pricked out into boxes or frames 
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FIG. 101.—THE LIME TREES OF BOURLON 
WOOD IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE WAR. 


(see p. 211). 


in good soil, consisting of three parts loam, 
one rt old manure, one part leaf-mould, 
mixed with a little burnt refuse and a sprinkling 
of soot. Allow the seedlings plenty of space so 
that they may grow sturdily. Keep the young 
plants dusted with old soot and maintain a 
close watch for pests. Green fly is often trouble- 
some, and when it appears the young plants 
should be sprayed with Quassia extract about 
every week or ten days. The specific will make 
the leaves distasteful to the aphides and also 
keep the Celery-leaf mining maggot in check. 


Sow again in about a month's time for the 
latest supply. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, - 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Gesnera.—The Gesnera is a useful plant for 
the decoration of the stove house, and if started 
into growth sufficiently early, it may be used 
when in flower for conservatory decoration. 
Gesneras thrive in a light, rich compost, which 
may consist of loam mixed with fibrous peat 
and dried cow manure that has been passed 
through a sieve, with a liberal quantity of sand 
and broken charcoal to render the compost 
open and porous. These plants require a stove 
temperature during their growing season. 


-u 


The number of roots required for each pot 
will depend on the size of the specimen best suited 
to the growers’ requirements ; they may be grown 
singly in forty-eight-sized pots, or several may 
be placed in an 8-inch pot. If placed 
direct in the larger-sized receptacle, very 
careful watering is n or the compost 
will become sour before the roots have entered 
it freely, but when well-established they enjoy 
an abundance of clear water alternated with 
liberal supplies of liquid manure, and they need 
plenty of atmospheric moisture. So soon as the 
piante show signs of active growth they should 

grown near the roof-glass. It is not wis 
to syringe the downy leaves or the foliage 
will become discoloured. 


Stock Plants.—During the next two months 
cuttings of various subjects should be inserted, 
among them Eranthemums, _Peristrophes, 
Salvias, Plumbago rosea, Eupatoriums, Bouvar. 
dias and Clerodendrons. I strongly emphasie 
the importance of obtaining the best cuttings. 
It often happens, especially where growing 
space is limited, that after these plants have 
finished flowering they are placed in some 
odd corner or stood under the stages, where 
there is insufficient light for them. is natur- 
ally results in weak, spindly growths, which are 
not suitable for affording the best cuttings. 
Stock plants should be encouraged now to make 
strong, healthy shoots suitable for propagating 
purposes. 


Azalea indica.—As these plants pass out of 
flower all the old flowers should be removed 
and, if possible, they should be stood in a warm 
house and kept well syringed to induce them 
to break into new, healthy growth. 


The Conservatory.—At this season of the 
year an abundance of material is available 
for the embellishment of the conservatory. 
With the lengthening days the sun is gaining 
more power, and to prevent the bleaching of 
the colours of the flowers the plants should be 
shaded from bright sunshine. Continue to 
feed Arum Lilies, Cinerarias, Primulas, ete. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surtey. 


Frame Melons.— Where this method of growing 
Melons is adopted, the present is a good time to 
commence preparing the materials and building 
up a substantial bed of stable litter and leaves. 

ake the bed solid, and when the heat of 
fermentation declines to 80°, introduce a small 
quantity of suitable compost and sow a few 
seeds in three-inch pots. Admit a little air 
at the back of the frame to allow the rank gases 
to escape. Cover the frame with mate at night, 
and if the temperature of the frame is not near 
70° in the morning, add fresh fermenting 
material as external linings. 


Spring Cucumbers.—The earliest sown plants 
are making rapid progress. A very important 
detail in the management of spring-sown 
Cucumbers is getting the plants into ther 
fruiting quarters before they become root-bound. 
This may be attained by commencing operario 
for planting in the Cucumber house when t 
seeds are sown, to ensure that the con of A 
will be warmed through. As eac plan 
ascends the trellis, pinch the laterals at the 


R ; the plant two feet 
first joint, and the point of the p this chec 


from the top of the trellis. By, Hg 
extra sap will be diverted to the saan lp 
but unless the demands are pressing; only ti 
one or two fruits to matu on poe ag 
it is well established. a 
crops of fruits, never allow the plants to at 
more than they can mature; train pe rae 
thinly and pinch the fertile laterals at t ae i 
joint beyond the fruit to prevent at sake 
crowding. When the plants reach t pat 
a mild bottom-heat from fermenting m8 ond 
is an important factor; they will then pad 75° 
to a temperature of 66° to 70° at night, io sing 
to 80° by day, with 5° to 10° higher after hak 
the house, with sun warmth and nari fer- 
moisture. Retain a few male NoNe a thé 
tilising purposes. For the present, E et 
walls and other bare surfaces with warm 
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in the morning, reserving direct syringing 
with warm soft water, or clear soot water, 
for the time when closing the house in the 


afternoons. 


Pot Vines.— Vines growing in pots should not 
be allowed to suffer for want of water as the 
berries approach the ripening stage, or even when 
the Grapes are ripe. If the vines are heavily- 
cropped and it is doubtful whether the berries 
will Anish to perfection, a little extra air, and a 
gradual lowering of the night temperature, 
supplemented by liberal feeding with clear 
liquid manure and soot water warmed to 
85° will help to bring about the desired result. 
The walls and floors should be damped regularly 
on fine days, and fire-heat must be equal to 
the maintenance of a free circulation of warm 
air throughout the colouring stage. As the 
weather gets warmer and the Grapes become 
fit for use, both the day and night tempera- 
tures should be lower, and clear water only 
should be used at that stage. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Grafting.— When the sap is well on the move 
and the bark parts freely from the wood of the 
trees to be grafted, the scions may be inserted. 
Grafting offers a ready means of propagating 
new varieties quickly, also of working good sorts 
on to trees of worthless varieties. Healthy 
stocks should be selected for grafting, and the 
best and most useful varieties chosen as scions. 
If the trees have not been headed back do not 
be too severe in this respect ; better and more 
profitable trees may be obtained in less space 
of time, if the stumps on which it is intended to 
insert the scions are left two or three feet in 
length. In dealing with large branches, crown 
grafting is the simplest method and the one 
usually adopted. Two or three scions may be 
inserted on some of the cut back stems, but on 
the smaller ones fewer will suffice. Take care 
that the scions are fresh and plump and of a 
medium strength. Cut a slit three inches 
long in the stock; take a scion about six 
inches long, with good buds at the top, make an 
oblique cut at the bottom about the same 
length as the cut in the stock, then raise the 
bark and insert the graft between the bark 
and the wood. When the scions are inserted 
bind the two together with broad raffia, and cover 
the seat of the union with prepared clay or 


grafting wax. 


_ Whip Grafting.—This system of grafting 
18 mostly adopted in nurseries where there is 
a large call for young trees, and is not so much 
practised in private gardens as crown grafting. 
Young, healthy stocks should be cut down 
to the height required and the grafts prepared, 
fitted on to the stock, bound with some soft 
material and covered with grafting wax. 


Nuts.—Nut bushes have developed plenty of 
catkins and promise well for a good crop. In 
some gardens where there are only a few bushes 
the pruning of them may have been deferred until 
the flowering period is over. This work should 
now receive attention. The main point to be 
observed when pruning is to keep the cordon-like 
branches well-clothed with sprays of fruiting 
wood, and to remove all soft growths and suckers. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Jonn Courts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


_ Dahliss.Where the old tubers have been 
introduced to a warm house for pro agating 
purposes, plenty of cuttings should now be avail- 
able ; the latter should be secured when they are 
three to four inches in length for bedding pur- 
poses. Old tubers give the best results for this 
Purpose, as they commence to flower earlier, 
and do not grow so grossly as young plants. 
ere there is sufficient stock of old roots 
tor the) e they should be divided and placed 
T suitable-sized pots. To facilitate this, 

e tubers may be partly cut back. When 
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dividing them care must be taken to see that 
there are dormant buds on the crown of each 
piece. When the plants are potted they should 
be stood in cold frames, and afterwards har- 
dened gradually. Many good varieties prove 
very troublesome to keep from year to year 
as they either fail to make tubers, or what growth 
they do make is so small that it is difficult 
to keep them over the winter. The only way 
to get over this difficulty is to grow a stock of 
pot tubers sufficient for the purpose. 


Ivy.—The trimming of Ivy is often neglected 
for several years, which is a mistake, as it gets 
out of hand and becomes filled with dead leaves 
and rubbish. If trimmed at this date, all the 
rubbish will be got rid of, and fresh leaves will 
soon form. 


Calceolarias.—Calceolarias growing in cold 
frames and intended for summer bedding, 
should be lifted and placed in suitable-sized 
pots. 

Sowing New Lawns.—It is important to sow 
grass seed as early as possible in order that the 
young plants may be well established before dry 
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FIG. 102.—ONE OF THE BOURLON WOOD 
LIME TREES, SHOWING SUCCESSFUL TREAT- 
MENT OF WOUNDS CAUSED BY SHELL FIRE. 


(see p. 211). 


weather sets in. After carefully preparing the 
ground by rolling and raking to obtain a fine 
surface tilth, scatter the seeds on a calm, dry day. 
In making new lawns from seed it is a great 
advantage if the ground is prepared during the 
autumn; this allows plenty of time for the soil 
to become settled, and seeds of weeds will have 
germinated and can be removed before sowing 
the grass seed in the spring. Reliable seed 
houses will supply suitable mixtures for any 
particular soil or purpose ; it is always wise to 
state whether Rye grass should be included or 
not, and care should be taken not to include 
Clover for playing lawns. 


Mowing.— Lawns should be rolled and swept 
before mowing is started, for it is very unwise 
to spoil new or newly-sharpened machines at 
the beginning of the season. The care of mowing 
machines is very important, and they should 
always be in charge of a competent workman ; 
this especially applies to motor-mowers, which, 
in the hands of an incompetent workman may 
prove very expensive in upkeep. 


Pampas Grass.—There are several varieties 
of the Pampas Grass, which is very effective 
as a lawn specimen or for grouping with other 
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foliage plants. It is also very effective associated 
with bold groups fof the stronger-growing, 
late-flowering varieties of Kniphofias. The 
clumps may be divided and replanted at this 
date; those that are not divided should be 


closely trimmed over. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Strawberries.— Where Strawberry plantations 
were not made in September, and additional 
quantities are necessary, they should be formed 
at an early date. Strawberries should not be 
allowed to flower the first season. The soil 
between the rows should be kept well cultivated, 
and the plants encouraged to grow freely, 
removing all unnecessary runners, so that they 
will produce a full crop of fruits in their second 
season. 


Melons and Cucumbers.—The main batch 
of both these crops should now be sown, as sun- 
heat should be available to keep the houses 
sufficiently warm, with the help of a little fire- 
heat during the night. The night temperature 
should be maintained at a minimum of 65°, 
rising in the daytime to 80°, and the plants kept 
growing without a check. Copious damping 
and syringing frequently among the plants 
is the most effective way of keeping insect pests 
in check. The beds intended for the reception 
of the plants may now be formed, using good, 
turfy loam, with the addition of wood-ash 
and bone-meal for the Melon bed, and in that 
for Cucumbers a proportion of well-decayed 
manure. Allow plenty of room for frequent 
top-dressings later, as the plants require more soil. 
The Melon bed should be trodden or rammed 


efirmly to encourage short-jointed growths, 


and a layer of fermenting materials placed under- 
neath ; it will prove of great value in conserving 
moisture. Two seeds of either Melons or Cucum- 
bers should be sown in a three-inch pot, and 
when it becomes evident which is the stronger 
plant, the weaker one should be removed. 


Violets in Frames.—These plants have nearly 
passed their useful stage, and as others in beds 
and borders out-of-doors are providing lenty 
of flowers they may be cleared from the rare 
which will be useful for a variety of bedding 
plants now demanding more room. Plantations 
of Violets should be made on a partially-shaded 
border, where the soil is in good condition, 
and liberal supplies of soot should be forked 
into the ground as it is being made ready. The 
old plants should be divided carefully, retaining 
only the best portions. Incorporate a quantity 
of old, sandy potting soil in the ground so that the 
roots may develop freely at once. Should the 
weather prove dry, water the plants liberally 
once or twice, after the sun has passed for the 
day. The further cultivation of the plants 
consists in keeping the soil stirred occasionally 
and the removal of all runners or side-shoots 
that are not required. 


Onions.— Autumn-sown Onions have wintered 
very well, and they should be transplanted 
to their summer quarters. As these Onions 
are greatly valued for early supplies, they should 
be planted more closely than is usually recom- 
mended, so that every alternate plant may 
be taken out first, thus leaving the remaining 
crop plenty of room to mature. 


Broccoli. — The winter and early spring 
varieties are over, and the ground occupied by the 
plants should be cleared of the stumps and man- 
ured according to the crop it is intended for; 
if for Potatos or another root crop it will not be 
necessary to add farmyard manure, but a 
compound of superphosphate of lime, potash 
and sulphate of ammonia. Later Broccoli 
are looking extremely well, having passed 
through the winter here with scarcely a leaf 
browned; these should be looked over at 
frequent intervals whenever frost threatens, 
and the curds covered. Purple - sprouting 
Broccoli is a most useful crop during the spring, 
when fresh vegetables are scarce. 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
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PANSIES AND VIOLAS. 


_ WHERE a large display of flowers is required 
in the spring and early summer, there are few 
plants to equal the Pansy and Viola. They 
have a use in gardens the extent of which 
has not even yet been fully realised, especially 
amongst amateur gardeners. Those who have 
& cool, moist, half-shaded border may have these 
flowers in full beauty the whole season through, 
but on warmer and drier soils their season of 
flowering is more limited. Neither the Pansy 
nor the Viola is grown so extensively in large, 
private gardens as it was twenty or thirty 
years ago, but both are planted largely in public 
parks and small gardens. These flowers do not 
grow to such perfection in the south of England 
as they do in Scotland and the northern counties 
of England, but in cool, moist situations they 
give a good return for their outlay. 

I do not propose to deal with the show Pansies 
beyond stating that to have the individual 
ae in perfection, the plants must be highly 
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Seedling Pansies are eminently favoured 
by those who like bold, showy flowers, let the 
markings or colours be what they may. What 
becomes of all the Pansies taken into Covent 
Garden is a problem; these Pansies are sold 
when in bloom, hence the necessity of removing 
the plants from their beds at the very time 
they are expanding their flowers. Continental 
varieties are remarkably striking in their colours 
and markings but they do not appear to possess 
the vigorous, tough, compact habit of our English 
varieties, being apparently of taller and sparser 
growth. The large fancy type has raised the 
standard of quality considerably, and hawkers 
experience no difficulty in disposing of them. 
yet the beauty of bedding Pansies and of all the 
Viola race lies not in their large size but in their 
colour, form and delicate odour. It is obvious, 
however, that to keep the plants true to type 
and uniformity of growth and colour they must be 
propagated by cuttings or division. Seedlings 
grow stronger and flower more freely than plants 
raised from cuttings at half the cost, but those 
who find it difficult to raise seedlings can buy 
plants to bloom at almost any season of the year 
from the best Scotch and English growers 
who make a speciality of them. 

Superb strains of Pansy and Viola seeds may 
be purchased from the same growers, and 
seedlings come fairly true to colour. If 
the seeds are sown in a cool house or frame 
at this season of the year, or later, the seedlings 
will be strong enough for pricking out during the 
summer and should be moderately strong 
in the autumn for planting: there will be 
little danger of injury from frosts, although it 
is wise to have a few plants in reserve to replace 
failures. F. Jordan. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


POINSETTIAS. 


IN northern India the popular Poinsettia 
is used for many purposes, but chiefly to brighten 
gardens during the dullest time of the year, when 
there is little else but Chrysanthemums in 
bloom. When planted in groups on slightly 
elevated ground, the Poinsettia forms in a few 
vears a large, spreading bush or shrub ten feet 
to twelve feet high, and when in bloom is one 
of the most gorgeous objects conceivable. 
As it forms bracts and flowers on the wood of the 
current year, it is necessary to cut the growths 
back to two or three buds from the base after 
flowering. The stems removed are cut into 
lengths of six or eight inches and inserted in 
sand, either in the open or in pots, for no plant 
strikes more readily from this kind of cutting. 

Judging from the “ follow my leader ” habit 
at home, there is much to be learned before 
Poinsettia cultivation becomes of real commercial 
value. Although Poinsettias revel in heat 
during the summer months, they are far from 
being as delicate as the average gardener 
considers them. For many years it has been 
customary at home to wait until young growths 
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appear before obtaining cuttings, and frequently a 
a large percentage of these cuttings die, and many 
plants are weaklings from start to finish. Why 


not, before destroying the old stems, use them 


for propagating? If they are healthy they 
will give far better results. Again, rather than 
throw the old plants away, which again is 
customary, why not pot them up at the time of 
new growth, and so increase the number of 
flower heads per plant ? 

Poinsettias should not be coddled at any time 
but kept in the open air so long as possible, even 
into the month of October. If the plants are well- 
grown, strong and sturdy, they will almost look 
after themselves, provided protection from 
actual frost of more than 2° is given. 

It is a common sight in the Punjab during 
January and February, when the cold winds are 
beating down from the snow-covered ranges of 
the Himalayas, and when actual ice is visible 
near by, to see thousands of these gorgeous 
plants thoroughly happy in their surroundings 
with only the partial shade afforded by a few 
overhanging branches of trees. It is only 
natural, when coddled in stove heat at the 
very time when they least require it, the leaves 
and bracts become so tender that the least 
breath of cool air makes them flag, and therefore 
useless for any other purpose than hot-house 
decoration. 

Poinsettias are very obliging plants, as their 
requirements are few. They dislike too much 
water, so that ample drainage is necessary : 
a mixture of sandy loam with a little leaf-mould 
added is an ideal rooting mixture. I hope some 
gardeners, before throwing away their old 
plants, will try cutting up the stems in six-inch 
lengths, severing them below the joints as is 
customary with woody cuttings; Jay them 
aside until the milky sap has dried up, and then 
place them in five-inch or six-inch pots, in 


quantities of six or eight, in an open compost. 


To prevent the soil drying unnecessarily quick, 
I would recommend each pot be placed within 
another empty pot a size larger, filling in the 
space with moss or soil. After a year’s growth 
and the plants have again been cut down. 
they should become in the second year a 
batch of sturdy, shrubby specimens, particularly 
if they get no warmer quarters than a warm 
greenhouse, and certainly no stove heat. George 
Burrows, Eastbourne. 


BULB GARDEN. 


SEEDLING SNOWDROPS. 


Some time ago (April 19, 1924, May 2 and 16, 
1925, and January 30, 1926) a keen corres- 
pondence took place in your columns concern- 
ing the seeding of Snowdrops. I am not sure 
whether the writers arrived at a satisfactory 
conclusion, but I send you three seedlings 
to emphasize the fact that Snowdrops produce 
viable seeds, and that seedlings may be 
raised without much trouble. In April, 1926, 
I gathered some of the green pods of Snowdrops 
and placed them at once in a three-inch pot, 
which I plunged in the soil close to the parent 
groups. Several seedlings appeared, as noted 
above. 

I also enclose a photograph of Snowdrops 
(Fig. 100) growing at my former home at Wick 
House, Brislington, near Bristol—now a home 
for friendless children. I remember quite well 
that we were not allowed to pick many blossoms, 
the idea being that so many as possible should 
produce and scatter their seeds and thus increase 
the size and density of the display. My own 
Snowdrops are from bulbs of this old and charm- 
ing colony of “ fair maids of February.” (Mrs.) 
Sarah Thatcher, Manor House, Chew Magna, 
Somerset. 


CRINUM POWELLII. 


Turis beautiful hybrid between C. longiflorum 
and C. Moorei is quite hardy in the majority 
of gardens. It requires a position in full sun 
so that complete ripening of the foliage is 
assured, for on this the successful flowering 
of the bulb largely depends. An ideal situation 
for this handsome Crinum is a border at the foot 
of a south wall, where the plants will receive 
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the full benefit of the sun, and be sheltered from 
cold winds. 

The border should be well-drained, and a goo! 
depth of rich, rather light soil, forms the bes 
planting-medium. It must be remembered that 
Crinums are gross feeders, and that once estat. 
lished, they are not disturbed for many years; 
it is therefore desirable to work into the soil 
some well-rotted stable manure, and a quantity 
of coarse bone-meal. Planting may be done from 
March to May. The bulbs are large, and they 
should be planted with their tips eight inches 
or nine inches below the surface to ensure the 
bulbs not being injured by severe frosts. 

Established plants amply repay good cultiva. 
tion ; during the summer they should never be 
allowed to suffer from lack of moisture at the 
roots, while the frequent application of liquid 
manure will be found exceedingly beneficial. 

The flower stems are three feet or four feet 
in length, and each bears about eight rose- 
coloured, wax-like, tubular flowers during 
August. The white variety, album, flower 
a little later than the type; the variety inter- 
medium is of a pale rosy colour. T. H. Everett. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


PYROLA ROTUNDIFOLIA. 


THE Winter Green is a native plant, but is s0 
uncommon and localised that few are familiar 
with it in its natural haunts. Its tufts of rich. 
green leaves and graceful, Lily-of-the-Valley-like 
racemes of white, waxen flowers, render it 
beautiful, both in foliage and flower; whilst 
an additional attraction is the sweet scent of the 
blossoms. The flower-spikes attain a height 
of ten inches or twelve inches, and appear from 
June to August. , E 

Pyrola rotundifolia is not difficult to establish 
in the garden if a little thought and care are 
exercised in choosing a situation for it. It 1s 
most important to plant good, strong Pun 
scrappy pieces often only end in drappo mi i 
It will succeed in light, woodland soil on the 
outskirts of a shrubbery; a cool root-run 
being essential. A partly-shaded rockery also 
forms an ideal situation for this native gem. 
T. H. Everett. 


MIMULUS GLUTINOSUS. 


MımuLUS glutinosus or, as it is sometimes 
known, Diplacus glutinosus, is & ee 
shrub, and though not often used as such, 
makes a very good bedding plant. It atte 
freely all through the summer, and the co our 
of the flowers draws attention to it at once ; 
they are of a rich salmon shading to buff. __ 

The plant is easily raised from Bae 
inserted either in spring or autumn ; bas 
in August they make fine plants by the following 
bedding-out season. 

The method I employ is to root three ed 
in a small pot under a hand-light a a 
greenhouse in August, and when roote Er 
them singly and stake the young BTO% e 
to the required height. This Mimulus a 
grown on to form large specimens, 88 the p 
does not become bare of foliage a ad 
I have grown it to good effect over & a a 
work of Viola Admiration, with which ee 
a pleasing contrast. George Mackenzie, Or í 
Hall Gardens, Fakenham, Norfolk. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


PRIMULA SUF FRUTESCENS. 
hey 

SHRUBBY Primulas are not common ; t > 
include the subject of this note, & species Wii 
native habitat is the heights of e ni 
Rocky Mountains. I have not found t rater 
difficult to cultivate, but it has a eer Aeyels p- 
off in patches, which rather hinders 1t8 
ment. . “ith 

In a gritty, well-drained loam enriched Wi 
leaf-mould, and an open situation, rl well 
gardens, P. suffrutescens has done tolerably 
for some years, 
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CLIBRANS’ 
GIANT 


CYCLAMEN 


| FINEST IN THE WORLD 


Unequalled for— 
Purity, Brilliance, and Richness of 
Colour. 
Size and Substance of Flower. 
Vigour of Growth and Freedom of 
Bloom. 
Upright Stems and Handsome 
Foliage. ` 
Earliness and continuance of Flower. 


Photo) [Clibrans’ 


| YOUNG PLANTS READY NOW 


Strong, Healthy and Vigorous, with 
Three and Four Leaves, Splendidly 
Rooted, from Boxea, Ready for Potting. $ 


| 
| 
| 
| CRIMSON, PINK, SALMON, WHITE, 
! 
| 
| 
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WHITE with ROSE BASE, separate, at 
4/- per doz., 30/- per 100. 

MIXED, 3/6 per doz., 26/- per 100. 

SCARLET (A.M., R.H.S.), 5/- per doz., 
37/6 per 100. 

PAPILIO, mixed, 4/- per doz., 30/- 100. 


| 
| Packed in damp moss and sent by post, 
ensuring arrival in perfect condition. 
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Packing and Postage charged at cost. 
| ORDER NOW IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
i 


|CLIBRANS L? 


The King’s Nurserymen 
ALTRINCHAM. 
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& WEEDS 


A strange utle for a book on Lawns, until 
one realises that the destruction of the 
Weeds is the most important point in the 
construction of a Lawn. 

A copy of this very instructive booklet will 
be gladly sent post free to any address. 


ve CARTERS SPECIALITIES FOR: 
- YOUR LAWN : 


: Carters Finest Grass Seed. Ensuresa beauti- : 
s ful healthy sward in the shortest time. ! 
: Carters Worm Killer. An infallible remedy for } 
: killing Worms. Carters Grass Fertilisers. To ? 
: restore worn Lawns. “Carterite” for the de- = 
: struction of Daisies and other shallow-rooted : 
ĝi - . Weeds, : 
+A ‘awn treated with Carters Worm g Full particulars and prices contained in “Lawns 3 
Killer and Carters Grass Fertiliser. Sick die ga EIER R Asa DDE wheats ca 
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The MONRO 
COMBINATION SEED DRILL 


Convertible into a Cultivator with one wheel 


With Cultivating Frame ~ ~ - - £3:17:6 
Without Cultivating Frame - - 2 .» £3-5 4:0 


Weight packed 48 lbs. Holds 24 quarts. 
(Full Guaranted) 


Special attention has been given | It has a very wide roller and the line 
to this appliance and it has been | marker is capable of marking at 
brought to such a degree of perfec- | distances varying between 6 and 20 
tion that we cannot commend it too | inches and either to the left or right 
highly. of the drill. 

The function of this Seed Drill is | It can beconverted intoa Cultivator, 
most uniform and its action smooth. | with one wheel performing the work 
It will sow in continuous drills or in | of sowing, hoeing and cultivating. 
groups 4, 6, 8, 12, or 24inchesapart. | Furthermore,it willserveas a plough. 
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[ere are Six ATCO Models—from 
14 inch to 30 inch in size and ranging 
in price from 


30O Guineas 


Any Model can be purchased by instal- 
ments upon a cash payment of from £8, 
the balance being spread over 12 months. 
We will gladly arrange through one of our 
chain of Service Depots to demonstrate 
the ATCO on your own lawns without 
obligation on your part. Let us prove 
the efficiency of the ATCO to you as we 
have to over 14,000 owners. 
Send for 1927 Catalogue and 


say when we may demonstrate 


CHAS. H. PUGH LIMITED 


Whitworth Works, 32, Tilton Rd., Birmingham 


i IME ATCO MOTOR MOWER 19 PRODUCED : 
: ALFRED APPLEBY CYCLE CHAIN : $ 
a THE BEST CYCLE CHAIN IN THE WwoReRc_od 
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Boulton & Paul pr Modern Glasshouses 


SAAR SOY Bouton & Paul Conservatories and 
SR | Greenhouses can be seen all over the 
British Isles, and after very many years 
wear they still bear that mark of quality, 
design and craftsmanship associated with 
all their products. Let Boulton & Paul 
undertake your Horticultural work, 
and you will be sure of right design 
and workmanship. 
The service of an expert staff of designers 
is always at the disposal of clients, and we 
are ready to advise on any subject given. 


A representative will be sent by appoint- 
ment to consult and prepare schemes for 
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TRAYS for storing 
Potatoes or Fruit a 


speciality. Ask for 
GC 


leaflet 


GARDEN FRAMES 
from 35/-. Ask for 


. 196 


leaflet No. 754. 


Examples of B. & P. 
GardenFrames,Green. 
houses,Motor Houses, 
Shelters, Poultry 
Houses and Kennels 
may be seen at our 
London Office and 
Showroom. 
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Boulton ePaul L$ 


any kind of Horticultural work. 
Ask for our free Catalogue No. 752. 
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In early summer it sends up loose clusters of 
rosy-carmine flowers with a yellow eye, these 
being held on slender stems well above the 


foliage. 

Tie habit of the plant is more or less prostrate, 
the stout, brittle, green branches terminating 
in rosettes of long, narrow, dull green leaves 
which widen to their rounded and toothed 
extremities. Frost seems to have no ill effect 
on P. suffrutescens, but winter dampness is 
doubtless one of its troubles. <A. T.J. 


SYNTHYRIS RENIFORMIS. 


Tus is a dainty and interesting dwarf-growing 
hardy perennial with blue flowers borne on 
racemes or spikes from five inches to nine inches 
high. The plant is admirably adapted for the 
cooler or partially-shaded corners of the rock 
garden. It forms a close, compact tuft of dark 
green foliage of neat habit and flowers during 
early spring. It may be propagated by 
division. L. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


[—e 


GREVILLEAS. 


Tuoucu classed as half-hardy shrubs Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia and G. sulphurea are much 
More resistant to frost than many gardeners 
realise. My specimens were not affected by 
20° of frost last winter and I know of plants 
in a north-west country garden, 800 feet above 
sea-level, which have proved equally hardy. 
_The species enumerated grow to about 
six feet tall, but they are usually scen as shrubs 
of about half that stature. The foliage of both 
species 18 evergreen ; dark green in G. rosmarini- 
folia, and a paler shade in G. sulphurea. The 
former beara racemes of bright, rosy-red flowers, 
hire those of the latter are of a golden-amber 
int. 

Here, in the west, the bushes generally 
begin blooming in autumn. They continue 
to fower during mild intervals throughout the 
winter, and are at their best in spring. Our 
plants are associated with Heaths on an open 
woodland slope, where the soil is light and 
poor. These Grevilleas make very pleasing 
wall shrubs, and should be grown in this way 
where the winters are very severe. A. T. J. 


BUDDLEIAS. 


THE genus Buddleia contains many interesting 
shrubs which are of the easiest cultivation. 
They grow best in a rich, loamy soil and a sunny 
situation, but they will succeed in less favoured 
positions, and flower freely if they are pruned 
regularly. Propagation is effected from cuttings 
or seeds; cutting should be resorted to if it 
18 desired to- increase a specially fine type, 
T some species vary considerably from seed. 
Y long, purple spikes of B. variabilis and B. v. 
eitchiana are well-known to all lovers of shrubs, 
likewise the later-flowering variety, B. v. 
magnifica. Attention of intending planters 
18 drawn to the merits of that distinct and little- 

own species, B. alternifolia. This is an intro- 
duction of the late Mr. Reginald Farrer, and is 
so distinct in every respect from the other 
members of the genus that it is worthy of more 
notice from lovers of good shrubs than it has 
received. B. alternifolia is a slender-growing 
rakes with small, linear leaves, having long, 
c ping shoots, giving the plant the effect, 
in the distance, of a Weeping Willow. The 
od of flowering is during late May and early 
fe long before the members of the variabilis 
ype are in bloom. As the flowers are borne 
on the previous year’s wood, it follows that the 
Pruning should be done immediately the plant 

finished flowering. 

The blooms are small and produced in such 
Profusion that the long, slender shoots are 
Sealand studded with them, giving the whole 
p a the appearance of a fountain of flowers, 
Which are delightfully fragrant. For a group 
in a mny position on the lawn or for mingling 
A other shrubs, it is unsurpassed in its season. 
d this species varies in colour considerably 
rom seed, if a specially good form appears 
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it should be increased by cuttings of half-ripened 
wood, which will root freely. 

Buddleia Colvilei, which is probably the 
handsomest species of the genus as we see it 
flourishing in the milder districts of the country, 
is worth trying under the protection of a wall 
in less favoured parts, as it is a handsome plant 
with large leaves and long, drooping panicles 
of rose-coloured flowers. 

B. nanhoensis is a dwarf form of the variabilis 
type, and is valuable where space is limited. 
This is also a most variable plant from seed, 
and only the best forms should be perpetuated. 

B. globosa, a native of Chile, is an old plant, 
having been introduced so long ago as 1774. 
It is quite hardy in most districts. The flowers 
are orange-yellow and sweetly-scented. 

All the varieties of the B. variabilis section 
flower on the young wood, therefore they should 
be pruned hard back in spring. If they are 
allowed to grow at will they soon become 
straggling bushes with weak wood and poor 
panicles of flowers. 


| 
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Mons, then marched to the Rhine with the 
victorious Allies.” The site has been planted 
with a variety of shrubs and trees, but a feature 
of very great interest is a short avenue of twelve 
old Lime trees, apparently Tilia vulgaris. 

It is said that these trees were planted by 
soldiers of Wellington’s army in front of trenches 
made during the “ occupation ” after Waterloo. 
It is recorded that Wellington was in Cambrai, 
and used to visit the Chateau at Bourlon. 

The French authorities asked that special 
care might be taken to preserve these historic 
trees. This work came under the supervision of 
Lt.-Col. Malcolm Ross, D.S.O., the Landscape 
Officer who was responsible for the designing 
and planting of the various Canadian Battle- 
field Memorial sites. The condition of the trees 
(Fig. 101) was very parlous indeed at the 
close of the late war, there being large cavities 
in the trunks and shattered branches, the result 
of shell fire. Shortening of the main branches 
and cleaning the cavities took place during the 
autumn of 1921 and spring of 1922. 


3% Er Gard hee a 


FIG. 103.—-LIME TREES OF BOURLON WOOD (AFTER 
TREATMENT) IN 1926. 


B. alternifolia should be pruned so soon as 
the flowering season is over to encourage the 
development of long, graceful shoots, which 
will flower the following year. F. W. G. 


HISTORIC LIME TREES AT BOURLON 
WOOB, FRANCE. 


AN interesting example of tree surgery 
and preservation is to be seen at Bourlon, 
France, on one of the Canadian Battlefield 
Memorial sites, situated about nine kilometres 
from Cambrai, just off the Cambrai-Bapaume 
road. 

The site marks an eminence above the village 
of Bourlon. Carved on a massive block of 
stone is the following inscription: ‘* The 
Canadian Corps on 27th September 1918, 
forced the Canal du Nord and captured this hill. 
They took Cambrai, Denain, Valenciennes and 
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The cavities, some of them a yard across, 
and of considerable depth, were treated with 
copper sulphate solution after being cleansed, 
and then filled with cement, the surface of which 
was roughened and touched with paint to 
conform more closely in appearance with the 
natural bark. Fig. 102 shows a large wound 
which was so treated. Suckers, freely produced, 
were removed and new ones prevented from 
developing. Fig. 103 shows one of the trees as 
they appeared in the autumn of 1926 with a 
considerable amount of young growth. 

New bark is visible here and there, but it is 
not expected that the larger wounds will heal 
over completely. The trees are too old and 
shattered for such extensive growth to take 
place, but it is hoped that new bark will develop 
sufficiently to form an airtight joint over the 
edge of the concrete. The work which has been 
done, supplemented with periodic attention, 
should ensure the preservation of these note- 
T D Poceni for many years to come. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Letters for Publication as well as specimena of plants 
or naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
Tavistock attest, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunionations should be WRITTEN ON ONE £ILB 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, ona duly sioned by the writer. If desired, the 
signature wili be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 
Urgent Communications.—I/ sent telegraph, these 
should be addressed ‘‘ Gard. Chron Rand; w by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


ary department, and all piant to 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, ond much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected, 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any butions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or ill i 
unless by specul arrangement. i 
themselrer responsible for any opinions expressed by 
theur currespondents. 


Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 


to eee. 
Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events li y to be 


of interest to our readers. 


Mlustrations.—7he Editors will be glad to recetre and tn 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, ur uf remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot Le responsible for loss or injury. 


A REVISION OF VIOLAS. 


HE Section on Violas in Vol. 2 of The English 

| Rock Garden is the most complete presen- 
tation of the family that has been published 

in English. It comprises notes on some 130 species 
and varieties. Shortly before the war, Mr. Irving 
wrote that there were about 200 known species 
of Violas, of which about fifty were in cultivation, 
mostly in botanic gardens. To-day it is 
correct to state that there are approximately 
450 known species of Violas, of which, perhaps, 
upwards of 130 are in cultivation, mostly not 
in botanic gardens, but in professional or amateur 
gardens throughout Europe and the United 
States. It is also safe to state that some, if not 
many of the best Violets and Violas have not 
yet been introduced into cultivation in England. 


Who, for example, has yet seen the mag- ’ 


nificent V. pedunculata ? 

During the present century a very large 
amount of research work has been done in the 
Viola family ; notably by Becker in Germany, 
and by Brainerd, Piper and others in America. 
Much of Becker’s work as regards European 
Violas was accomplished before Farrer produced 
The English Rock Garden, but was not incor- 
porated therein. Further, Farrer’s account 
of the American Violets was largely taken, 
I imagine, from Britton and Brown’s Illustrated 
Flora, and does not incorporate the later work 
of Brainerd. The continuation of research 
work such as I have described does not make the 
wccount of Farrer any the less useful, especially 
as nothing can supersede the personal touches 
arising out of inner knowledge with which 
Farrer’s work was illuminated in all cases 
where he had personal acquaintance with the 
plant he described. It may, however, be of 
value to incorporate into the Viola Section of 
The English Rock Garden the modifications 
arising out of later researches. It is not intended 
to re-write the Section (which to anyone not 
similarly gifted with Farrer’s vocabulary would 
be impossible), but to publish notes under each 
of Farrer’s headings as may be necessary. 
These articles, therefore, should be read in 
relation to Farrer’s paragraphs, and the same 
headings accordingly are used. Where there 
is nothing to add, the relative heading will, 
of course, not appear here. 

V. adunca, J. E. Smith, is now to be regarded 
as a sub-species of V. rupestris. The term 
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‘““woodlander”’ is somewhat misleading as 
though it grows in woods, it frequents dry, 
sandy places and arid pastures as well as light 
brushwood. The flowers rise well above the 
leaves, and are coloured violet-purple, light 
or dark. The Kew Handlist, 1925 shows 
this wrongly as synonymous with V. canina, 
an error due to the American botanist Gray. 
It is a much finer species. 

V. aetnensis is not a form of V. caicarata, 
but should be known as V. heterophylla sub-sp. 
aetnensis. For V. heterophylla see below. 

V. aetolica, Bois. and Heldr., is given by 
Halacsy as both annual and perennial, like other 
tricolor Violas. The colour of the type is yellow ; 
that of the variety heterosepale either all yellow 
or variegated. The variety takes its name from 
the fact that the two lower calyx lobes are larger 
than the others. There is a Viola offered in 
catalogues under the name of ‘“ oetholica,”’ 
which seems to me to be this variety. 
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and gives its name to a section of its own, 
which includes V. altaica, V. dichroa, V. arsenica, 
V. nebrodensis, V. Eugeniae and V. pseudo- 
gracilis. It belongs to the whole region between 
Asia Minor and the Altai Mountains, via the 
Caucasus. Over so long a line its form naturally 
varies considerably ; as it approaches the Altai 
it becomes more luxuriant and has a long spur: 
in Asia Minor it is dwarfer and has the short 
spur that Farrer mentions. The western form 
has been named V. oreades M.B. It has the 
largest flowers of any Viola species, sometimes 
measuring 45 cm. (nearly two inches) across, 
a diameter only equalled by certain American 
Violets. It is extraordinary that this species 
has been, and is, so rare in cultivation, as it is 
a beautiful Viola. 

V. arborescens, L., is much sought after, 
perhaps on account of its confusion with the 
so-called V. arborea. It is extremely difficult 
to account for the name V. arborea. The only 


FIG. 104.—ARCTOSTAPHYLOS MANZANITA IN THE EDINBURGH BOTANIC GARDEN. 
(see p. 213). 


V. alpestris is generally perennial. The typical 
form is generally yellow or sulphur. The more 
or less blue form is V. polychroma from Austria. 

V. altaica, Ker-Gawl, is not one of the “ great 
great grandmothers of our garden Pansies.” 
Dr. Wittrock, the Swedish botanist, who has 
given great attention to this matter, states, 
“ Reliable statements prove that dating from 
1816 V. altaica, Ker, a native of Siberia and the 
Caucasus, was cultivated in England. It is 
more than probable that this species played 
some slight role in producing some of the Pansies 
of those days. Several authors have even 
ascribed so much importance to the part 
played by V. altaica in the origin of the Pansies 
that they consider it their real parent. This 
i8, however, in my opinion, a mistake, as, 
with the exception of bearing large flowers, 
the Pansies of our century have scarcely a 
single characteristic in common with V. altaica 
and this species seems always to have been— 
as it still is—a great rarity in European gardens.”’ 
It i8 now taken out of the calcarata section 


trace I can find of the latter name is (1) pre A 
Sieber, the botanist E P Ww = 
is synonymous with V. arbores ; 

(2) that of Forskäl, who published a an of 
Egypt in 1775. The latter appears i Ea 
identical with V. arborescens from ge : 
This species is purely Mediterranean, Ar A 
abundant in its area, yet there seems e : 2 
difficulty in procuring it. I have ha a ae 
Cape S. Vincent in Portugal, and from TAS 
in Spain (where Mr. Lofthouse recently cea 
it); and under the synonym of V. oe 
it is grown in the Edinburgh Botanic Gar see 
V. suberosa should be known as V. pean aa 
sub-sp. serratifolia. It is the Algerian. T 
only to be distinguished from the ty pe Y 
serrate leaves. The species 18 well w 
rowing. l ET 
ST. AEN ought to be V. rupestris, n 
the name now correctly adopted by t per 
Handlist. Becker, in his latest account, sia 
that it is absent from Great Bate on Pe 
have recently had it from its one 8 
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Upper Teesdale, sent me by Mr. Lofthouse. 
e colour of the flowers varies from blue-violet 
through sll shades to white. V. rupestris is 

uliar in its distribution, being found low 
down, asin the Forest of Fontainebleau, near 
Paris, and as high as 14,000 feet ; it is fairly 
common jn Europe ; it is found in the Himalaya 
and Siberia and crossea over to Alaska, whence 
it descends into the United States until in the 
mountains of California it varies into V. rupestris 
sub-sp. adunca. The Viola which is offered in 
English catalogues as V. rupestris rosea is 
invariably V. sylvestris; and there is another 
nursery rupestris which is a garden Viola of 
the Maggie Mott order. 

V. atriplicifolia of Greene should be known 
as V. purpurea var. venosa. It is an alpine 
species from the Sierra Nevada mountains in 
California. E. Enever Todd. 


(To be continued). 


out-of-doors at present, and from their habit 
and attractiveness suggest they would make 
fit subjects for early forcing for greenhouse 
decoration. 

The early species of Rhododendron are daily 
adding to the number of flowering shrubs. 
In the Rhododendron House the tall, tree-like 
R. argenteum, a native of Sikkim, has again 
produced some wonderful large blooms. Many 
inflorescences have fifteen to twenty large 
white flowers, and each individual bloom, 
with a purple blotch at the base, is not less 
than two inches across. It is an imposing 
picture in early spring. R. Thomsonii, also a 
native of the same country, when viewed with 
the sun behind the numerous, glossy, deep 
blood-red flowers, is a fine sight, while a specimen 
twenty feet high of R. arboreum is just opening 
its flower-buds, and will be ablaze with rich 
crimson flowers in a few days. 

Out-of-doors, a very handsome plant of 
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when in flower, are blooming profusely on 4 
high mound at the back of the rock garden. 
Although common shrubs, they are invaluable 
for their beautiful spikes of sweetly-scented 
flowers. Another of the same family, D. 
Blagayana, is one of our most useful rock plants. 
Easily propagated by cuttings and planted in a 
position where sufficient moisture is available, 
it will produce young growths which, if kept 
pegged down, will cover a very large area in a 
short time. Its white flowers are very beautiful 
and scented. 

Spring-flowering bulbs have made rapid 
progress with the mildness of the season. Crocus 
vernus and varieties, C. banaticus and others, 
have brightened up the lawns and side-paths 
of the rock garden. Around trees in borders 
such plants as Scilla amoena, S. bifolia, with 
cobalt blue flowers, are worthy subjects. Col- 
chicum alpinum and Bulbocodium vernum, 
with their pink flowers, are very pretty. Eran- 


FIG. 105.—GIANT STAR PRIMULAS 


NOTES FROM EBINBURGH. 


LeNoTuy periods of sunshine have been a 
Pleasing feature of the opening days of March. 
Little or no frost has been registered and plants 
a shrubs out-of-doors have taken advantage 
i this mild period. Many have excelled 

emselves in producing beautiful young foliage 
and handsome flowers. Amongst the most 
nt flowering shrubs the Californian 
“retostaphylos Manzanita (Fig. 104) may be 
ongered a favourite. Although introduced 
: this country in 1897 it is not yet a common 
shrub in our gardens. Perhaps this is due to an 
erroneous idea that the plant is difficult to 
propagate vegetatively, but new methods of 
ee have shown that cuttings may 
a n be struck in sand frames about the end 
inkin or beginning of June. The white or 
pinkish flowers of A. Manzanita, borne in trusses, 
yy prominent among the dark green, 
A eed foliage. It is a slow-growing plant 
tk oes best in a well-drained position, treated 
l 4 Other members of the Erica family. 

Viburnum fragrans, from China, and a 
th yan species, V. grandiflorum, are two of 

e earliest of this genus. Both are in flower 


(seep. 215). 


R. Smithii is nearly at its best, with numerous 
trusses of dark crimson flowers perched on a 
circle of drooping leaves. This habit shows the 
flowers to great advantage. A hedge fifty yards 
long of R. praecox covered with opening flowers 
was partially blighted by February frosts. 
The scorched appearance of the top half is 
somewhat counter-balanced by the countless 
number of beautiful pink flowers of the under 
part, and the whole looks as if it had been 
suddenly put into a fire and quickly drawn out 
again. One isolated specimen, however, is 
in full flower from a height of seven feet down 
to a few inches from the ground. Leafless 
branches with such a profusion of flowers give 
it a Peach-like appearance. 

In a sheltered part of the border the Japanese 
R. quinquefolium is clothed with soft pink 
flowers. It also is still leafless and very unique. 
R. acuminatum, near by, is somewhat similar 
in habit, and there is little between them for 
beauty at this season. The dwarf species 
are well represented by R. intricatum, a true 
rock-garden plant. Its small leaves and long, 
blue flowers commend it as such, and it should 
be the aim of lovers of the genus to acquire a 
plant of this delightful little shrub. 

Groups of Daphne Mezereum, also leafless 


AT HILLSIDE, READING. 


this cilicica, with yellow flowers, surrounded 
by its collarette of green leaves is delightfully 
at home under the protection of a giant Lime 
tree. 

Iris unguicularis alba, in a sheltered border, 
never fails to charm with its white flowers, 
while I. reticulata and the varieties histrioides 
and Krelagei make the colour scheme complete. 
A. McCutcheon. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


THE majority of the Lachenalias, often known 
as Cape Hyacinths, which are on trial at Wisley, 
are now in flower. The varieties sent in are 
very similar, all having yellow flowers with or 
without additional red and green colouring. 
One of the best of the self-coloured varieties 
is the deep yellow Leiden. The shape of the 
flowers, however, is not so pleasing as in the 
case of many other sorts, such as Spa, the blooms 
of which are suffused with red as also are those 
of Lachenalia Nelsonii. Red predominates 
in the flowers of Tipperary, a dwarfer variety 
with heavily spotted stems, while each bloom 
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of Calcutta is tipped with a broad band of dark 
crimson, Another variety which is flowering 
well is Canada, with yellow and pale green 
flowers. The only break away from the yellow, 
red and green colouring is seen in L. pendula, 
which ha; turned from orange-red to rose-pink. 

In the same greenhouse the Fre:sias on trial 
have commenced to bloom and to diffuse their 
pleasant fragrance. Among the yellow-flowered 
varieties, Buttercup, Daffodil and China, with 
brown lines on the perianth, are in bloom, while 
Foretaste is the first of the mauve-coloured 
varieties to flower. 

Many Saxifrages are now in bloom in the rock 
walls in front of the Laboratory, and of these 
none looks more attractive than S. Griesbachii. 
The Wisley form of this plant has a much larger 
rosette than the type, and the flowers are of a 
deeper crimson. Some_ splendid specimens 
are to be seen in flower in the new Alpine House 
(Fig. 106), which is now looking extremely 
well, and patches of vivid colours, such as one 
associates with a summer herbaceous border, 
are occasioned by the bright blue Pulmonaria 
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In the wild garden, Rhododendron praecox is 
flowering exceptionally well and has so far 


been fortunate in escaping damage by frost. 


In addition to its own leaves, the dark green 
foliage of adjoining planta of Rhododendron 


Thomsonii help to show up to still greater advant- 


age the masses of pink blossom. Comparatively 


few blooms are to be seen on the yellow-flowered 


R. lutescens which, however, even at the best of 


times, is never very liberal with its flowers. 
Other shrubs in flower in the wild garden 
include Camellia japonica and Pi:ris japonica, 
which, unlike the former, rarely fails to flower 
well at a time when flowering shrubs are scarce, 
and although not completely hardy, rarely 
gets badly damaged by frost when planted in a 
sheltered spot. 

In the entomological department, further 
trials of new tar distillate washes have recently 
been carried out in the experimental orchard 
in order to test their power to kill the eggs 
of psyllae and aphides. Peach trees have also 


been sprayed with Burgundy mixture as a 
preventive against Peach leaf-curl. 


2 F p . an 
Z eee paner X 
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FIG. 106.—THE NEW ALPINE HOUSE IN THE RH.S. GARDENS, WISLEY. 


angustifolia var. azurea, Iris reticulata, Morisia 
hypog’ea and rich-hued Primrose hybrids. 
Among the less conspicuous plants in this house 
are the rare Androsace pyrenaica, with tiny 
white blooms, and Primula Locz: i, a miniature, 
pink-flowered Primrose. The pearl-white flowers 
of Shortia galacifolia are now showing, together 
with those of Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, which 
are maroon in colour. An extremely pretty 
Kabschia hybrid Saxifrage is seen in an unnamed 
Wisley seedling. The flowers are similar in 
shape to those of S. Jenkinsii but are bright 
rose in colour. An attractive yellow-flowered 
Saxifrage in bloom in this house is 8. Borisii. 
On the rock garden S. oppositifolia var. 
splendens and the pale yellow hybrid, Mrs. Leng, 
are seen to great advantage in flower in the 
crevices of a recently reconstructed rock face. 
Most of the varieties of S. Burseriana have now 
passed their best, but an exception is the late- 
flowering S. Burseriana speciosa, of which there 
is a good patch near the top of the rock garden. 
Anemones in flower include Anemone Hepatica, 
Anemone blanda and A. blanda var. syth- 
inica, the flowers of which are white except 
for a blue tinge on the reverse of the sepals. 
The borders at the foot of the rock garden 
are now very gay with Crocuses, Le.icojums, 
Scillas and Primroses, including the Wisley 
blue variety which has flowered in these gardens 
ever since it was discovered here by Mr. Wilson, 
more than forty years ago. Viola odorata, 
which is blooming very freely, is also a feature 
of these borders, while in the border in front 
of the Laboratory Scilla sibirica atrocoerulea, 
with large, dark blue flowers, 18 m bloom. 


Good progress has been made with the new 
flower trial grounds situated on the site of the 
old kitchen garden, and the seeds sent in for 
the trial of annual Poppies have already been 
sown. J. R. Grant White. 


STILES. 


Most of the stiles in this country are used by 
foot passengers to reach a footpath in a private 
field over which the public have a right of way. 
In the case of such stiles, the question of whether 
the owner of the field is under any liability to 
keep them in repair is always arising, and some- 
times the more important question of whether 
he can be sued in damages for any injury 
suffered by the users of the stile owing to its 
being in a defective condition, crops up. 

As a general rule, the mere fact that a public 
footpath crosses a fence by means of a stile 
does not impose upon the persor to whom the 
fence belongs any liability to repair the stile. 
Neither does the law impose such an obligation 
on his tenant. Such a liability may, however, 
be acquired if the stile has been repaired for 
the benefit of the public for a number of years, 
although if the owner or occupier of the field 
repairs it for his own benefit, however often done, 
this would not impose any obligation on him 
to repair it for the public. From this it follows, 
that if a man is not liable for the repair of a 
stile, he cannot be made responsible for any 
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injury which may arise owing to its being in a 
state of disrepair. 

The wisest thing to do, therefore, if you have 
such a stile on your land, is to leave it severely 
alone, and in all probability when it gets broken 
or unsafe the local council will see that it is 
put right. If, however, they notify you that 
the stile needs repairing, the best course to 
take is to write and explain that if they want 
the stile repaired, they are at liberty to come and 
repair it, at the same time asking upon what 
authority they have asked you to do the repairs. 
H. A. Sharman. 


THE VILMORIN FAMILY. 


ALTHOUGH a history of the famous horticul- 
tural family of Vilmorin has already been given 
in several French publications, the following 
notes, tracing its origin, may prove of general 
interest. 

M. Philippe Victoire Leveque de Vilmorin was 
the first of the family to enter the seed trade. He 
was an educated gentleman of Lorraine origin, 
who married in 1773 Adélaïde d’ Andrieux, whose 
parents had a seed and plant shop on the present 
site of the head offices of the firm, in Paris, 
Quai de la Mégisserie, called at that time 
Quai de la Ferraille. Philippe Victoire became 
a partner of M. Andrieux, and soon after the 
latter’s death, in 1779, the owner of the firm— 
which first took the name of Andrieux et 
Vilmorin—sssumed the title of Vilmorin- 
Andrieux. Philippe Victoire L. de Vilmorin, 
who was a great plant lover, became acquainted 
with the leading botanists of his time and did 
much to improve and distribute good plants, 
trees, shrubs and bulbs, and to detail the 
best methods of cultivating them. He was 
one of the first in France to publish catalogues 
of seeds and plants; he died in 1804, leav- 
ing the business to his eldest son, M. Pierre 
Philippe Andre Leveque de_Vilmorin, who 
was already a partner in the firm, and took a 
keen interest in the improvement of cereals, 
forage plants, trees and shrubs. For experi- 
ments undertaken in this connection, he acquired 
land, both at Verritres le Buisson, for herbaceous 
plants, and at Les Barres, Loiret, for trees. 
These estates extended, and the first 18 eee 
the largest establishment in the worl for the 
improvement of plants generally, and the eeu 
tion and production of stock seeds ; the secon 
is the principal arboretum in France, now 1m 
the hands of the French Government, and u 
as a school of forestry. It was to M. Pierre 
P. de Vilmorin that Parmentier’s collection 
of Potatos was entrusted in 1815, by the Société 
Royale d'Agriculture, and which has been 
since grown at Verrières. Being deeply engaged 
in scientific and experimental work, he e 
partners to assist him in the direction of the 
seed firm, and it is from that time that “ & Co. 
was added to the title of Vilmorin- Andries: 
He retired in 1843, passing the business to hi 
eldest son, and died in 1862. : . 

M. Pierre Louis Francois Leveque de Meet 
born in 1816, was twenty-seven years hi 
when he became the head of the firm. To ieee 
the scientific world and rac be 
growers as well, owe a debt for Nis ht 
tematic studies of heredity in plants, w i 
led him to commence the process , 
individual selection. His method of grom d 
separately the produce of each selecte aa 
bearer has since been applied to all so ig i 
plants. This now well-known methoc p a 
and still is of immense importance 1n t A ay 
provement of der and the fixation © 
varieties or hybrids. ; . : 

Wurthennor, the name of Louis de goer 
will for ever be associated with oe which 
improvement of Sugar Beet, % . the 
he carried the percentage of sugar, 15 
strain that still bears his name, to 4 maces 
which has been but little surpassed si 
His wife, Madame Elisa L. de Vilmorin, ein hed 
him in his experiments and trials, and pY aisne’s 
the “ Monograph of Strawberries m Dec 1868. 
Jardin fruitier du Museum. She died y arly 

Louis L. de Vilmorin died in 1860 at the ¢ 
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“IT WORKS - 
INSTEAD OF YOU” 


WHAT USERS SAY: 


“ The ‘ Governor’ Motor 
Lawn Mower gives me the 
greatest satisfaction. In 
two hal Y, days the gardener 


does himself mowing 
which Drean took him 
nory two whole days with 

n additional man to help. 


T am strongly recommend- 
ing it.” 

17-inch E. W. RAVEN-HILL, 
* Governor ’ Park House, Brentwood. 


(Air-( ‘ooled) 

\ strong, light 

machine that will “ftis easy to start, easily 
not cause ridges ai in confined 
o j aces a made a goot 
n the roftest turf I the oatitia 
without any trouble what- 
erer.” (Extracted). 


he ‘ Governor’ mows your lawn better, quicker, 


more cleanly, more evenly and more easily, saving “We hare nothing but 


praise for the water-cooled 


° e € 9 e 
its cost in the first season. The ‘ Governor ’ incor- "Governor Tt gives no 
1 i mechani trou ani 
porates many essential features not to be found in monia o SBN 
quickly. Absence of com- 


plicated parts is a strong 
point in ite favour.” 


J. H. MATTHEWS, 
Aldridge Cricket Club, 
Walsall. 


any other machine, and is strongly built, yet light 
enough to preserve the smoothest surface. 


E; TEST THE “GOVERNOR” FIRST 
OVE) f 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 


stohich none surpasses 


The only 22-inch Water-Cooled 
Motor Mower in the World £50 


“ The ‘ Gorernor ’ is quite 
the best mechanical job of its 
sort that I hare yet seen.” 


FREDE. A. FITCH, 
M.I.M.T., 


Tunbridge Wells. 


‘¢ I do not wish for a more 
ficent machine, and the 
moderate price i8 an 
itional attraction.” 
M. W. MYERS, D.D. 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


12-months’ Guarantee with each 
machine. 5% Discount for Cash. 
Easy Payment Terms if desired. 
Free delivery to any station in 
Great Britain or at port in Ireland. 


Write for Folder 


TRI AL G, describing either 
model and giving de- 
tails of our free seven- 


TO THE a a eae A E E day Trial on your own 
V j F R grass. Address 


Sales Dtrector : 


JOHN SHAW & SONS, WOLVERHAMPTON, LTD. 
30C, FRYER ST., WOLVERHAMPTON. Established 1795. 


pe~- indispensable in the Garden 


THOMSON'S MANURES 


On the market for half Aaa fay Alp bholg Drm Da place for QUALITY and 
direct result of many years’ 


RESULTS. They are safe, sure and lasting. 
Gaeta ia gandaning, thoy stand avad at the present day for 


all Garden 

oo VINE, PLANT AND VEGETABLE MANURE—a Perfect Food— 
1 owt., 30/-; 66 Ib. 16/-; 281b. O/-3 141b. 6-3 71D. 3/-3 tins, 1/3 and Od. 

SPECIAL TOP DRESSING MANURE-an excellent stimulant-56 Ib. 17/-; 

28 Ib. 9'6; 14 1b. 5/6; 7 Ib. 3/5 tins 1 3; Carriage paid on 28 ids. and up. 

ep WBITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—POST FREE ON REQUEST “Gy 
SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDGMEN EVERYWHERE. 


Or from Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, Ltd. TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SOOTLAND. 


g Bere es 


to destroy weeds 


TH 
is with an efficient 


weedkiller. 


COOPERS 


WEEDICIDE 


Kl Lo he S 
W E EDS 


AT A DILUTION OF 1 PART 
TO 100 PARTS OF WATER. 


("Highly commended" by the 
R.H.S. after practical tesis.) 


Pint 1/9 Quart 3l- gall, 5- 
2 gall. Jj- 2 galls. 17 5 ite 3616 


Write for our leaflet “The Weed 
Problem Solved"—sent free on 
request. 


Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd., 
51 Clunbury House, 
BERKHAMSTED, Herts. 


BSeenees SEEB EBS 
euaeaen a TETTEIT 
SEB BEB BS P Sapeaeaaeae a 
SEBB” "sE88 
ee EEE) 

A 


«:FERTILIZERS:: 
roe GARDEN 


AS SOON AS PRUNING IS. 
FINISHED. ROSE TREES 
AND BUSHES NEED FEED- 
ING. NO SECTION OF 
THE GARDEN RESPONDS 
MORE TO THE USE OF 
FERTILIZERS. 


SPECIAL ROSE 
FERTILIZER 


Use 4 ozs. tothe sq. yard on the beds. 
PRICE 
PER CWT. 29/- PA 
7 Ibs. 3/6 14 lbs. 6/6 
28 lbs. 10/- 56 lbs. 16/6 


Illustrated Catalogue of Fertilizers for all 
crops post free from the manufacturers. 


JOSEPH PISONI 
IPSWIC L 


Fertilizer Manufacturers to H.M. the King. 
Bee BA G A ee NGÄ 


BODDE DAD VOAAAON 
lame amenan er 


-e e 


Se MS gt 


Qutdoor Ink 


NEW INK for writing 

with ordinary pens on 
SHINY SURFACES, Writings 
made with it on many METALS, 
on CELLULOID, PAINTED 
WOOD, etc., are  unfading 
and waterproof. On glass they 
are unfading but not watcrproof. 


Garden Labels 


etc., which have to stand 
exposure OUT-OF-DOORS it is 
the most serviceable Ink. 

Indelible pencil writings 
“tun”; other fluids fade or 
dissolve in the rain unless pro- 
tected by glass slides, etc. 
STEPHENS’ OUTDOOR INK 
neither runs nor fades. 


Sold only in 6d. Bolttles by 
Seedsmen, Stationers, G&c., or 


post free 9d. from 
HENRY C. STEPHENS, Ltd., 


57, Aldersgate Street, LONDON, E.C.1. 


WEED 
KILLER 


EUREK 


LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lawn SAND. SOILFUME. 
NICOTINE, IMSECTICIDCS. FUMCRS, SPRAYS AMD OTHER CHEMICALS 
AND SUNDRIES. SEE UST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES -THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY IF ANY DIFFICULTY 
in OBTAINING. WE SERO OWECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


` 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


Woodside, S.E. 25 


Scott’s Weed Killer 


For Kiling Weeds and Moss on 
Garden Walks, Carriage Drives, &c. 


LIQUID. Double 
Strenéth 


sufficient | PRICE: 
19s. Od. 


| £117s. 6d. 


5 galls., 


to make 255 galls 


10 do. 510 ,, 


20 do. 1,020 ,, 


40 do. 2,040 ,, 


RARE ALPINE SEEDS 
Interesting Catalogue of choice Alpine and 
other hardy plant seeds, including Meconop- 
sis, Primula, Gentian, etc. 

CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts. 
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HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 
¢ Growers aang Sal seant enn, 


| 

© Dahlias, Pansies, Violas, Hardy Her- 

4% baceous and Alpine Plants should 

>% consult our Plant Catalogue, Post 

% Free on application. 

X Mention this Paper. 
DOBBIE & CO.LTD. 

Kings Seedsmen— EDINBURGH, « 


Rett ee ae, eae ae Ss 


Spring Planting 


ensures Success 
AUSTRIAN PINES 


2 to 3 ft. ... 20/- doz. 
DOUGLAS FIR 3 to 4 ft. ... 15/- doz. 
SCOTS FIR ... 2 to 24 ft. ... 15/- doz. 


Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees, &c., Ge. 
Post free on request. 


THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—— NURSERIES LIMITED —— 
Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


wwe ee we eee, 


Price 42/- net (plus postage 1/-) 


Colour in the garden! After the dark, 
dull winter, we all cry out for this. 
In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


LIMITED 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


aaa O l 


IRON & STEEL 


FENCING & GATES 


NA 
lij 
GARDEN IRONWORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. Catalogue Free. 
BAYLISS, 22¥Eie 4%? 

ON 8T. 


WOLVERHAMPTON & ConDoN, E.C. 4 


JONES AND 


he greenhouse Cyclamen now ranks 
as the King of the winter-flowering 
pot plants. If you have overlook 
the previous opportunity of growing 
these valuable plants, now 1s the time 
to prepare for next winter's display by 
obtaining seed, seedlings, or plants in 
60's. We are still in a position to 
supply plants in 48's in full flower for 
immediate decoration, price on applica- 
tion. Ask for a copy of our useful 
little Treatise. Our Catalogue 18 the 
most complete Cyclamen list publishe 
—a post card will bring you a copy: 


J. W. FORSYTH 


Cyclamen Grower and Floriculturist 
PUTTERIDGE LUTON 
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age of forty-four years, leaving three sons, the 
eldest of whom became first associated with his 
mother, then, in 1873, the head of the firm 
in association with his brother Maurice, the 
third son, Philippe, having been killed during 
the war of 1870-71, at Le Mans, on the last day 
of the war. 

M. Charles Henry Louis L. de Vilmorin, 
born in 1843, carried on still more extensively 

lant experiments his father and grandfather 

d so successfully begun, ying special 
attention to the improvement, by crosses and 
selections, of many kinds of cultivated -plants : 
vegetables, Sugar Beets, Wheats and flowers as 
well. He classified the Potatos of his collection 
in a manner similar to that used by his father 
for the classification of Wheats, and published 
the first edition of Catalogue methodique et 
synonymique des Pommes de terre, two editions 
of Catalogue des Froments, and also Les meilleurs 
Blés, one of the largest works on the subject. 
He also revised and enlarged Les plantes potagercs 
and published a number of papers on various 
subjects. He died suddenly in 1899, leaving 
five sons and two daughters. His wife, Madame 
Henry L. de Vilmorin, now nearly eighty years 
of age, lives in the family estate at Verrières, 

nding some of the winter months in her 

iviera residence. 

M. Maurice L. de Vilmorin the younger 
brotherof M. Henry L. de Vilmorin, also engaged 
inthe management of the firm. His country 
home was at Les Barres, Loiret, and he 
devoted himself more especially to the study of 
forest and ornamental trees, and established 
close to the arboretum of his grandfather 
the largest collection of shrubs in France, of 
which he published the catalogue, in 1904, 
under the title of Fruticetum Vilmorinianum. 
Up to his death, in 1918, he maintained close 
relations with missionaries living in China. 
and received from them several thousand 
kinds of seeds, mostly of woody plants, 
many of which proved to be new species and 
among them the famous Davidia involucrata, 
which flowered at Les Barres in 1902 for the 
first time in Europe. 


M. J. M. Philippe Leveque de Vilmorin, the 
eldest son of Henry, born in 1872, entered the 
firm when still young, and became the head of 
the business in 1899, after the death of his 
father. Carefully prepared for his duties, 
his botanical and scientific inclinations led him 
to enlarge at first the collections of herbaceous 
and woody plants in his private park, to have a 
large rockery built, much in the style of the one 
at Kew, and to add to the chemical laboratory 
built by his father, another one for biology and 
pathology. Experiments and crossings in 
cereals and Potatos were greatly developed, 
one of which, on the premature lifting of seed 
tubers, he just finished before he died. 


When Mendel’s law was brought to light, 
he devoted himself entirely to its study, started 
a number of experimental crosses in Peas, 
Wheats, ete., and soon became the first geneticist 
in France. Many readers interested in these 
Matters will remember the Genetic Congress 
held in Paris in 1911, of which he was the sec- 
retary and in fact the organiser. 


In 1900 he married Mademoiselle Mélanie de 
Dortan, whose old French family has a large 
estate at Dompierre les Ormes, Saône et Loire, 
and Monsieur Philippe, as he used to be called, 
soon started an arboretum on one of the farms 
his wife had inherited, covering about fifty 
acres, for the trial of all forest and ornamental 
trees and shrubs likely to succeed in the hard 
conditions of soil and climate of that hilly 
region. This arboretum, named _  Pezanin, 
started twenty-five years ago, already begins to 
bear fruit, namely, to show the superiority 
of Conifers over deciduous trees. For instance 
the Douglas Fir so surpasses the Pines and other 

us grown in France that it has induced foresters 
to plant it more and more extensively. His 
eldest sister, Mademoiselle Elisabeth de Vilmorin, 
married in 1896 Count d’Estienne d’Orves, 
who soon became a partner of the firm. In 
that capacity, he showed remarkable business 
ability, As & lover of Sweet Peas, he did much 
to develop the culture of that flower in France, 
while as a As he favoured the improvement 
of turf seeds. His pursuits brought him into 
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close touch with English and American seeds- 
men, amongst whom he numbered a great many 
friends who sincerely mourned his untimely 
death, when this took place on March 1, 1926. 

We may now consider the present memters 
of the firm. 

Madame Philippe L. de Vilmorin (see p. 206) 
has, since the death of her husband, taken deeper 
and deeper interest in the management of the 
firm, thoroughly maintaining the collections, 
continuing the experiments and scientific work 
of M. Philippe, and assisting some of them, 
such as the arboretum at Pezanin and the 
library, from her own private means. In addition 
she takes a kind and personal interest in the 
staff, and receives visitors with grace and kind- 
ness. She has been Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour for some years, and not long since was 
promoted to the rank of Officier. | 

Monsieur Jacques L. de Vilmorin, eldest son 
of M. Maurice, entered the firm some years 
before the death of his father, taking in hand 
the Sugar Beet seed production, concerning 
which he published in 1925 a complete book 
as his thesis for the degree of Doctor in Science. 


a 
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FIG. 107.—GIANT FLORISTS’ PRIMULAS AT HILLSIDE, READING. 


Besides engaging in the general management 
of the firm, he has also taken over the direction 
of the experiments and improvements of Wheats, 
and other Cereals. During the war and since 
the death of his first cousin Philippe, Monsieur 
Jacques L. de Vilmorin has assumed the direction 
of the experimental and scientific work carried on 
at Verritres. He is a member of the Academie 
d’Agriculture and has won the Legion of 
Honour. 

M. Henry Louis de Vilmorin, younger brother 
of M. Philippe, entered the firm after the war, 
through which he passed safely from beginning to 
end, returning with the Legion of Honour. Beyond 
the commercial management of the business, 
he has devoted himself to the study and improve- 
ment of the Potato. He is fairly well-known 
amongst English and Scotch growers, often 
attending the trials at Ormskirk, where he sends 
every year a large number of the leading varieties 
grown in France and some of his own seedlings 
for trial of resistance to wart disease. 

And now the sixth generation of the Vilmorins 
has come forward in the person of M. Roger 
de Vilmorin, son of Madame Philippe. A science 
licentiate, he recently entered the firm, and is 
now passing through its numerous departments 
to become acquainted with both the business 
‘and cultural sections before taking the place 
occupied by his father. 
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PRIMULAS AT HILLSIDE, REABING. 


On one of the highest positions in Reading, 
a member of the Palmer family built a fine house 
and created a garden well supplied with green- 
houses. In course of time this little estate 
came into the hands of Mr. Leonard Sutton, 
senior partner of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
who is not only a seedsman and a keen business 
man, but a gentleman with a great love for 
flowers and plants, who is never happier than 
when in his own home and garden. No matter 
at what season of the year a visit may be made, 
the Hillside gardens are invariably interesting 
and remarkably well-kept. In the early months 
of the year, however, the Primulas, Cyclamen 
and Cinerarias are especially attractive, arranged 
in a conservatory and in several greenhouses. 

Readers must not conclude because Mr. 
Leonard Sutton belongs to the Reading firm 
of seedsmen and lives in Reading that the display 
at Hillside is derived from and maintained 
by plants grown at the nursery. Not at all. 


Mr. Townsend, who has had charge of the Hill- 
side gardens for many years, and Mr. Janes, 
in charge of the nursery, are friends, but in 
regard to their respective charges, they have 
no dealings with each other. 

Mr. Townsend obtains his seeds, raises and 
cultivates his plants, as do other gardeners, 
but with this difference, he has to maintain a 
very high standard of excellence, otherwise 
unfavourable comparisons might be made 
between his plants and those at the nursery. 
How well Mr. Townsend succeeds is indicated 
by the illustrations (Figs. 105 and 107), and by 
the pardonable pride Mr. Leonard Sutton takes 
in his efforts. 

At Hillside just the usual reasonable facilities 
are provided ; painstaking skill does the rest. 
About 900 Primulas and 200 Cyclamens are 
grown each year, and when in flower they are 
grouped effectively in the several glass structures. 
A raised group of the stellata variety Coral Pink 
was very beautiful a few days ago, while the 
large-flowered Reading Blue, Pearl and Reading 
Pink provided a contrast to its lighter inflor- 
escences. Vesuvius Star and Ruby Star are 
brilliant varieties, the crimson of the former 
being enhanced by the deeper crimson around 
the orange eye; Crimson King, Brilliant Rose 
and Giant White form another pleasing associa- 
tion. Giant White Star is charmingly graceful, 
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ONG NING EB N 


NINANA RPGR AOS: 
OBBIE’S PLANTS 
HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 


& Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, & 
$ Dahlias, Pansies, Violas, Hardy Her- § 
¢ baceous and Alpine Plants should # 
© consult our Plant Catalogue, Post % 
Free on application. 
Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD. 
Kings Seedsmen— EDINBURGH, 
ASASINA ANSEL YRS RASA. 


Outdoor Ink 


NEW INK for writing 

with ordinary pens on 
SHINY SURFACES. Writings 
made with it on many METALS, 
on CELLULOID, PAINTED 
WOOD, etc., are  unfading 
and waterproof. On glass they 
are unfading but not watcrproof. 


Garden n Labels 


etc., which have to stand 
exposure OUT-OF-DOORS it is 
the most serviceable Ink. 
Indelible pencil writings 
“tun”; other fluids fade or 
dissolve in the rain unless pro- 
tected by glass slides, etc. 
STEPHENS’ OUTDOOR INK 


Spring Planting 
ensures Success 
AUSTRIAN PINES 


2 to 3 ft. ... 20/- doz. 
DOUGLAS FIR 3 to 4 ft. ... 16/- doz. 
SCOTS FIR 1. 2 to 24 ft. ... 15/- doz. 


Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Frait Trees, 


neither runs nor fades. 


Sold only in 6d. Bottles by 
Seedsmen, Stationers, Gc., or 


post free 9d. from 


HENRY C. STEPHENS, Ltd., 


57, Aldersgate Street, LONDON, E.C.1. 


~ Aud SUNDMIES. SEL LIST f 
ARTICLES -THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY IF ANY DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING WE SENO OMECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


H.SCOTT & SONS 


Woodside, S.E. 25 


Scott’s Weed Killer 


For Killing Weeds and Moss on 
Garden Walks, Carriage Drives, &c. 


LIQUID. = Double 
Strength 


PRICE: 
19s. Od. 
| £1 17s. 6d. 
R £3 12s. 6d. 
£7 2s. 6d. 


Carriage 
Paid. 


sufficient 


5 galls., 


to make 255 galls. 


10 do. 510 ,, 


20 do. 1,020 ,, 


40 do. 2,040 ,, 


RARE ALPINE SEEDS 


Interesting Catalogue of choice Alpine and 
other hardy plant seeds, including Meconop- 
sis, Primula, Gentian, etc. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, 


Roses, Ornamental Trees, &c., Ge. 
Post free on request. 


THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—— NURSERIES LIMITED —— 
Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


Price 42/- net (plus postage 1/-) 


Colour in the garden! After the dark, 
dull winter, we all cry out for this. 
In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


LIMITED 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


GARDEN IRONWORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. Catalogue Free. 


BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON & 


JONES AND 
BAYLISS Ltd. 


CANNON BST. 
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Awarded 
R.H.S. GOLD MEDAL 
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“F Tue Poputar GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANT. 


A 


he greenhouse Cyclamen now ranks 

as the King of the winter-flowering 
pot plants. If you have overlooked 
the previous opportunity of growing 
these valuable plants, now is the time 
to prepare for next winter's display by 
obtaining seed, seedlings, or plants in 
60’s. We are still in a position to 
supply plants in 48's in full flower for 
immediate decoration, price on applica- 
tion. Ask for a copy of our useful 
little Treatise. Our Catalogue is the 
most complete Cyclamen list published 


—a post card will bring you a copy. 


J. W. FORSYTH 


Cyclamen Grower and Floriculturist 
PUTTERIDGE LUTON 
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age of forty-four years, leaving three sons, the 
eldest of whom became first associated with his 
mother, then, in 1873, the head of the firm 
in association with his brother Maurice, the 
third son, Philippe, having been killed during 
the war of 1870-71, at Le Mans, on the last day 
of the war. 

M. Charles Henry Louis L. de Vilmorin, 
born in 1843, carried on still more extensively 
plant experiments his father and grandfather 
had so successfully begun, paying special 
attention to the improvement, by crosses and 
selections, of many kinds of cultivated -plants : 
vegetables, Sugar Beets, Wheats and flowers as 
well. He classified the Potatos of his collection 
in a manner similar to that used by his father 
for the classification of Wheats, and published 
the first edition of Catalogue methodique et 
synonymique des Pommes de terre, two editions 
of Catalogue des Froments, and also Les meilleurs 
Blés, one of the largest works on the subject. 
He also revised and enlarged Les plantes potagrcs 
and published a number of papers on various 
subjects. He died suddenly in 1899, leaving 
five sons and two daughters. His wife, Madame 
Henry L. de Vilmorin, now nearly eighty years 
of age, lives in the family estate at Verritres, 

nding some of the winter months in her 

iviera residence. 

M. Maurice L. de Vilmorin the younger 
brother of M. Henry L. de Vilmorin, also engaged 
inthe management of the firm. His country 
home was at Les Barres, Loiret, and he 
devoted himself more especially to the study of 
forest and ornamental trees, and established 
close to the arboretum of his grandfather 
the largest collection of shrubs in France, of 
which he published the catalogue, in 1904, 
under the title of Fruticetum Vilmorinianum. 
Up to his death, in 1918, he maintained close 
relations with missionaries living in China, 
and received from them several thousand 
kinds of seeds, mostly of woody plants, 
many of which proved to be new species and 
among them the famous Davidia involucrata, 
which flowered at Les Barres in 1902 for the 
first time in Europe. 


M. J. M. Philippe Leveque de Vilmorin, the 
eldest son of Henry, born in 1872, entered the 
firm when still young, and became the head of 
the business in 1899, after the death of his 
father. Carefully prepared for his duties, 
his botanical and scientific inclinations led him 
to enlarge at first the collections of herbaceous 
and woody plants in his private park, to have a 
large rockery built, much in the style of the one 
at Kew, and to add to the chemical laboratory 
built by his father, another one for biology and 
pathology. Experiments and crossings in 
cereals and Potatos were greatly developed, 
one of which, on the premature lifting of seed 
tubers, he just finished before he died. 


When Mendel’s law was brought to light, 
he devoted himself entirely to its study, started 
a number of experimental crosses in Peas, 
Wheats, ete., and soon became the first geneticist 
in France. Many readers interested in these 
matters will remember the Genetic Congress 
held in Paris in 1911, of which he was the sec- 
retary and in fact the organiser. 


In 1900 he married Mademoiselle Mélanie de 
Dortan, whose old French family has a large 
estate at Dompierre les Ormes, Saône et Loire, 
and Monsieur Philippe, as he used to be called, 
soon started an arboretum on one of the farms 
his wife had inherited, covering about fifty 
acres, for the trial of all forest and ornamental 
trees and shrubs likely to succeed in the hard 
conditions of soil and climate of that hilly 
regon. This arboretum, named  Pezanin, 
started twenty-five years ago, already begins to 

fruit, namely, to show the superiority 
of Conifers over deciduous trees. For instance 
the Douglas Fir so asses the Pines and other 
Firs grown in France that it has induced foresters 
to plant it more and more extensively. His 
eldest sister, Mademoiselle Elisabeth de Vilmorin, 
marred in 1896 Count d’Estienne d'Orves, 
who soon became a partner of the firm. In 
that capacity, he showed remarkable business 
ability. As`a lover of Sweet Peas, he did much 
to develop the culture of that flower in France, 
While as a poe he favoured the improvement 
of turf seeds. His pursuits brought him into 


close touch with English and American seeds- 
men, amongst whom he numbered a great many 
friends who sincerely mourned his untimely 
death, when this took place on March 1, 1926. 

We may now consider the present memterr 
of the firm. 

Madame Philippe L. de Vilmorin (see p. 206) 
has, since the death of her husband, taken deeper 
and deeper interest in the management of the 
firm, thoroughly maintaining the collections, 
continuing the experiments and scientific work 
of M. Philippe, and assisting some of them, 
such as the arboretum at Pezanin and the 
library, from her own private means. In addition 
she takes a kind and personal interest in the 
staff, and receives visitors with grace and kind- 
ness. She has been Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour for some years, and not long since was 
promoted to the rank of Officier. 

Monsieur Jacques L. de Vilmorin, eldest son 
of M. Maurice, entered the firm some years 
before the death of his father, taking in hand 
the Sugar Beet seed production, concerning 
which he published in 1925 a complete book 
as his thesis for the degree of Doctor in Science. 
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PRIMULAS AT HILLSIDE, READING. 


On one of the highest positions in Reading, 
a member of the Palmer family built a fine house 
and created a garden well supplied with green- 
houses. In course of time this little estate 
came into the hands of Mr. Leonard Sutton, 
senior partner of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
who is not only a seedsman and a keen business 
man, but a gentleman with a great love for 
flowers and plants, who is never happier than 
when in his own home and garden. No matter 
at what season of the year a visit may be made, 
the Hillside gardens are invariably interesting 
and remarkably well-kept. In the early months 
of the year, however, the Primulas, Cyclamen 
and Cinerarias are especially attractive, arranged 
in a conservatory and in several greenhouses. 

Readers must not conclude because Mr. 
Leonard Sutton belongs to the Reading firm 
of seedsmen and lives in Reading that the display 
at Hillside is derived from and maintained 
by plants grown at the nursery. Not at all. 


. © Witmer’. 4 


FIG. 107.—GIANT FLORISTS’ PRIMULAS AT HILLSIDE, READING. 


Besides engaging in the general management 
of the firm, he has also taken over the direction 
of the experiments and improvements of Wheats, 
and other Cereals. During the war and since 
the death of his first cousin Philippe, Monsieur 
Jacques L. de Vilmorin has assumed the direction 
of the experimental and scientific work carried on 
at Verritres. He is a member of the Academie 
d’Agriculture and has won the Legion of 
Honour. 

M. Henry Louis de Vilmorin, younger brother 
of M. Philippe, entered the firm after the war, 
through which he passed safely from beginning to 
end, returning with the Legion of Honour. Beyond 
the commercial management of the business, 
he has devoted himself to the study and improve- 
ment of the Potato. He is fairly well-known 
amongst English and Scotch growers, often 
attending the trials at Ormskirk, where he sends 
every year a large number of the leading varieties 
grown in France and some of his own seedlings 
for trial of resistance to wart disease. 

And now the sixth generation of the Vilmorins 
has come forward in the person of M. Roger 
de Vilmorin, son of Madame Philippe. A science 
licentiate, he recently entered the firm, and is 
now passing through its numerous departments 
to become acquainted with both the business 


‘and cultural sections before taking the place 


occupied by his father. 


Mr. Townsend, who has had charge of the Hill- 
side gardens for many years, and Mr. Janes, 
in charge of the nursery, are friends, but in 
regard to their respective charges, they have 
no dealings with each other. 

Mr. Townsend obtains his seeds, raises and 
cultivates his plants, as do other gardeners, 


but with this difference, he has to maintain a -` 


very high standard of excellence, otherwise 
unfavourable comparisons might be made 
between his plants and those at the nursery. 
How well Mr. Townsend succeeds is indicated 
by the illustrations (Figs. 105 and 107), and by 
the pardonable pride Mr. Leonard Sutton takes 
in his efforts. 

At Hillside just the usual reasonable facilities 
are provided ; painstaking skill does the rest. 
About 900 Primulas and 200 Cyclamens are 
grown each year, and when in flower they are 
grouped effectively in the several glass structures. 
A raised group of the stellata variety Coral Pink 
was very beautiful a few days ago, while the 
large-flowered Reading Blue, Pearl and Reading 
Pink provided a contrast to its lighter inflor- 
escences. Vesuvius Star and Ruby Star are 
brilliant varieties, the crimson of the former 
being enhanced by the deeper crimson around 
the orange eye; Crimson King, Brilliant Rose 
and Giant White form another pleasing associa- 
tion. Giant White Star is charmingly graceful, 
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and will associate with any and every other 
variety; at Hillside it serves to throw into 
sharp relief a new, deep blue Star variety 
with a yellow eye, as yet unnamed. 

Primula malacoides is grandly grown at 
Hillside, but never grouped with the Chinese 
types. Some very fine forms have been selected 
by Mr. Townsend, who is as keen to observe 
and secure improvements as any member of the 
nursery staff; indeed, there is a genial and 
healthy competition between the two estab- 
lishments. The most effective Cyclamens during 
our visit were Cherry Red, Giant Crimson and 
Giant White, these being grouped in a bold 
bank in the conservatory. On one plant, 
in a forty-eight-sized pot, we counted thirty- 
eight flowers in addition to many buds. 

Cinerarias were not yet at their best, but 
Pink Pearl, with lovely rose-pink, large flowers 
on a dwarf plant, was very striking. Blue Gem, 
Reading Gem and Forget-me-not Blue were 
beginning to make a display. The last is a 
dwarf, intermediate variety needing somewhat 
smaller pots than other sorts, and special care 
in watering, but it thoroughly merits the extra 
attention it requires. 


LEAF ROT OF THE CARNATION. 


(Concluded from p. 197). 


THe fungus causing the disease penetrates 
the leaf from one surface to the other and also 
fills the cavities of some of the epidermal 
cells, whence the hyphae enter the thick outer 
wall and spread for a considerable distance, 
immediately under the cuticle. In the thick 
outer wall of the epidermis the hyphae increase 
in quantity and become so intertwined as to 
resemble a genuine tissue—the so-called plec- 
tenchyma (Fig. 109). , 

In certain places, the plectenchyma becomes 
rather thicker, and consequently lifts up the 
waxy cuticle in such a way as to resemble 
a small dome. At the same time, large numbers 
of spores are formed on the exceedingly 
short mycelial branches, and the cuticle is caused 
to split under the pressure exerted (Fig. 109). 
The spore masses are thus exposed to the open 
air and are ready for distribution by rain or 
wind. When viewed from above, by means of 
a lens, the spore masses are inconspicuous and 
scattered, and are often partially hidden by the 
folds of the wrinkled and uplifted cuticle and 
epidermis. When fresh and moist, they are 
of dull white colour,* and may be circular, oval, 
or oblong in outline, measuring up to 0.4mm. 
in diameter or length. The broken and turned- 
back edges of the cuticle can be distinguished 
surrounding the spore mass, and the whole 
resembles a minute spot of candle grease with 
a jagged collar of cuticle. 

Spores are produced in very great numbers 
in the pustule, but apparently they are not 
always immediately dispersed, but in some 
cases are pushed outwards in the form of an 
ever-widening disc. When viewed from above, 
the darker mass of the mycelial base can be 
distinguished in the centre of the white disc. 
The disc form of spore mass was only occasionally 
met with and was only found (in the cases 
examined) on diseased areas of the youngest 
leaves which were still tightly clasped together. 
There is a possibility, therefore, that the disc- 
shaped mass only results when the exudation 
of spores occurs in a restricted space. Discs 
measuring from 0O'l7mm. to 038mm. were 
observed. 

When spores are removed by means of a needle 
from the minute scattered masses or from the 
flange of a disc, and are examined in water 
they are found to be extremely variable in shape 
and size, especially if taken from a recently 
formed mass. They are colourless, one-, two- 
and (most commonly) three-septate. On rare 
occasions a four- or even five-septate spore 
occurs. Their shape is shown in Fig. 108. 

The end wall of the basal cell is rounded and, 


Le 

è It has been noticed that when the diseased area of 
the at has become older, and the plant has been kept 
under dry conditions, the spore masses may become 
faintly tinged with pink and then, in colour, somewhat 
resemble certain species of Fusarium. 
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n mature spores, is provided with an appendage 
which measures up to 10x in length, and whi ch 
usually projects rather to one side or continues 
the concave outline of the spore. The apical 
cell tapers slightly and the long appendage 
at this end (measuring up to 16,) is cut off from 
it by a septum. The spores, including append- 
ages, measure up to 42x in length and 7p in 


FIG. 108.—LEAF ROT OF CARNATION. 


Spores of the fungus (Pseudo-discosia Dianthi) showing 
the characteristic appendages which they acquire at 
maturity. xX 366. 


breadth, but very frequently masses of spores 
may be examined which are devoid of append- 
ages. 

Germination, which can be induced by placing 
the spores in a drop of water, takes place 
readily, and is well advanced at the end of forty- 
eight hours at room temperature (about 60°F.). 
A germ tube may grow from any cell of the 
spore, but where two septa are present, it most 
commonly grows first from the centre and some- 
times from the basal cell. In three-septate spores, 
it most commonly arises from the cell next 
to the basal cell. A remarkable feature 
of the germination process is that the extreme 
tip of one or both of the appendages may swell 
and become globular, though this does not always 
occur. The germination process is illustrated 
by Hostermann and Laubert.* 

Judging by the fact that the disease was 
prospering under winter conditions, it would 


FIG. 109.-LEAF ROT OF CARNATION. 


Parts of transverse sections of the leaf (Right) Health 

tissue ; (a) Cuticle ; (b) Thick wall of (c) epidermal celle. 
(Left) Diseased ; showing the fungus mycelium Interwoven 
(plectenchyma) in the thick epidermal wall and a young 
spore mass or pustule bursting the cuticle. Both x 200. 


seem that dampness and low temperatures 
are favourable to the growth of the fungus. 
As regards measures of control, it is evident 
that very great care must be taken in the 
selection of cuttings from diseased stocks, and 
that such cuttings should be “ struck ” in sand, 
kept as dry as possible, and with the minimum 
of overhead watering. If the stock plants 
are badly diseased, there will be considerable 
difficulty in finding suitable shoots which may be 
used as cuttings, and in this connection it may be 
mentioned that on the plants examined, so 
many as twelve leaves of the terminal rosette 
(" spike *’), some only just pushing free from 
another sheathing leaf, were found to be attacked. 


* Loc. cit., p. 64. 
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Owing to the fact that the youngest leaves of 
a terminal bud (centre of a rosette) grow up 
inside other leaves which enclose them, the 
contact and friction provides means of infection 
if any outer leaf is diseased. The leaf 

ment is opposite and decussate, each pair 
of new leaves being enclosed by a previous pair. 

The disease, as already described, is capable 
of attacking the leaf at any part of its length, 
but since it is most frequently found at the base, 
the inference is that accumulated moisture 
held at the base of the leaf is a factor which 
aids infection, and if so, this would obviously 
be increased by overhead watering. 

Assuming that a number of healthy cuttings 
have been secured from diseased stocks, it 
would be advisable to burn the latter and to 
“ strike ° the cuttings under the conditions 
suggested above. Careful inspections of the 
cuttings should frequently be made, and any 
showing signs of disease should be removed and 
burned. If not in a glasshouse, protection from 
rain should be provided by covering with frame 
lights, allowing plenty of air at the sides. 

It is at present unknown whether the fungus 
can also overwinter in another form in decaying 
Carnation leaves, but because this possibility 
exists, it is advisable that the cuttings, when 
rooted, should be planted out in ground as far 
away as possible from that originally occupied 
by the diseased stock plants. 

If all the original stock had not been destroyed 
or if the diseage were known to be persisting in 
the neighbourhood at the time that the rooted 
cuttings are ready for planting out, it might 
be advisable to protect the Jatter by dipping 
the foliage in Bordeaux mixture, or by spraying, 
using a strength which would not cause damage 
to the leaves. x 

We agree with the German authors in con- 
sidering the present disease to be at least as 
serious as any of the fungous diseases already 
well-known to the Carnation grower. Although 
this is possibly the first outbreak in this country, 
and although it has apparently only once been 
recorded on the Continent (Germany),* it 18 
highly advisable that growers of Carnations, 
and particularly raisers of new varieties, should 
at once closely overhaul their stock in order to 
restrict as far as possible its spread in this 
country. We shall be glad to examine any 
Carnation plants which show symptoms of Leaf 
Rot. E.S. Salmon and W. M. Ware, South- 
Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 


THE HYBRID ORIOIN OF LILIUM THUR- 
BEROIANUM, SCHULTES. 


(L. CONCOLOR, SALISBURY Q X L. DAURICUM, 
KER-GAWL 6). 


For several years I tried in vain to obtain seeds 
from Lilium Thunbergianum, but it was 1mpos- 
sible either by self-fertilising or by crossing to 
obtain an enlargement of the ovary. 18 
behaviour confirmed my belief in the hybrid 
origin of L. Thunbergianum. Its variability 
is further evidence, and there is the statement 
that even in Japan it is only known as a garden 
plant and not endemic. Of this question 
of hybridity, I received an answer from nature 
even earlier than I thought. ; 

In June, 1923, I fertilised L. concolor, Salis- 
bury, having vermilion-red flowers, sparsely 
spotted with black, tomentose buds and a green 
stem—perhaps a form of the variety pulchellum 
Regel—with pollen of L. dauricum, Ker-Gawl, 
the red-flowering type which forms bulbils on 
the creeping part of the stem. The result 
was a seed-pod, rather short compared with 
those of other species of the same section. 
The reverse cross failed. The bulb of L. con- 


*Since the above was written, we have ascertained ri 
the disease occurring on Carnations in the open in Holland, 
descfibed in Versl. en Meded. Pla ndigen 
Dienst te Wageningen, No. 41, p. 19, 1925, as due to the 
attacks of a fungus tentative y oe npea to the genus 
Septogloeum, is the same as the Leaf Rot described above. 
Specimens sent by us to Wageningen were examined and 
Dr. T. Schoevers informs us that the f previo 
thought by him to be a Septogloeum was then reco 
as actually Pseudo-discosia Dianthi. In Holland the 
injury caused was very great, many plants being entirely 

estroyed. 
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colour, which was in its first season after planting 
was fully exhausted by seed-bearing, a condition 
perhaps, natural to this species. The light 
yellowish-brown seeds were sown the following 
winter and they germinated fairly well. On 
June 16, 1926, the first seedling flowered, 
followed by several others, the last opening on 
July 9. All proved to be L. Thunbergianum, 
Schultes. They varied in growth and in form 
and colour of their flowers, but only within the 
limits of L. Thunbergianum. Last autumn 
the bulbs were taken up and they could not be 
distinguished from those of L. Thunbergianum. 
They had formed bulbils on the underground 
part of the stem, which grew straight up and was 
not creeping as in the case of the male 
parent. 

The flowers of the first seedling were similar 
to those of L. Thunbergianum bicolor, only more 
densely spotted, even more densely than in both 
parents. The two next were very near to L. 
Thunbergianum biligulatum, the one fairly 
spotted, the other nearly spotless. Then came 
others of dwarf habit, of impure red colour, 
as ugly as L. Thunbergianum fulgens, or even 
more 80. The last seedling to flower was very 
like the first, only the flower was less spotted, 
not so flat and therefore smaller than the 
others, while the leaves were shorter and not so 
spreading. Moreover, its time of flowering 
was nearly the same as the male parent, therefore 
it was not transplanted ; perhaps in the coming 
season it will form stolons. This experiment 
should be repeated in other gardens by using 
all the forms of L. concolor, and I do not doubt 
that all forms of L. Thunbergianum will occur 
among the seedlings. 

In regard to the arrangement of this and 
related Lilies by E. H. Wilson in his Lilies of 
Eastern Asia (the best book on Lilies ever 
written in my opinion), his varieties of L. da- 
vuricum, Ker-Gaw]; L. venustum, L. Batemaniae 
L. pardinum and L. Wallacei belong to L. Thun- 
bergianum. All the varieties which he united 
in L. davuricum, sub-species Thunbergianum, 
also occasionally form stolons from the base of 
the bulb. 

As mentioned above, it was impossible to get 
seeds from L. Thunbergianum, yet the pollen 
proved highly fertile on L. croceum, Chaix. 
In June, 1922, I fertilised this species with pollen 
of L, Thunbergianum biligulatum. The seed 
pods were big and heavy and contained fully- 
developed seeds. The seedlings first flowered 
in 1925, and last season for their second time. 
They proved to be L. umbellatum and showed 
very little variability. The parentage of L. 
umbellatum, most differently recorded, is there- 
fore cleared up. Though among the seedlings 
there was nothing of special horticultural value, 
as there was none with flowers better formed 
than in L. umbellatum erectum, or better 
coloured than in L. umbellatum incomparabile, 
they showed the possibility to obtaining other 
varieties of L. umbellatum by using different 
varieties of L. Thunbergianum. In one point 
they proved valuable, being more ready to bear 
seeds than the old varieties, which perhaps 
are weakened in this respect by their vegetative 
Propagation over a long period. 

I send this note to be published first in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, feeling most indebted 
to this journal for information on all questions 
of horticultural hybridisation. Fritz Berckmiiller, 
Hamburg-Volksdorf. 


ECONOMIC PLANTS OF THE BAY 
ISLAHDS (HONGURAS). 


(Continued from p. 181). 
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Tae Coyol Palm, Acrocomia sclerocarpa, 
ade (syn, A. aculeata) is called Supa in the 
Ma Islands 4nd in British Honduras, but the 

lakito Indians (Mosquito Coast) apply the 
(Gul name to an entirely different Palm 

ulielma sp.), which is not found north of the 
Mosquito Coast. 
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The Coyol Palm is found growing wild in 
all the Bay Islands, but nowhere in large 
quantities. It prefers dry soil and reaches a 
height of twenty-five feet to thirty-five feet ; 
the stem is somewhat enlarged at a short 
distance from the ground and then tapers 
gradually upwards and downwards. In older 
specimens the hard shell frequently cracks open 
at the enlarged section of the stem. The trunk 
and the leaf-stalks are armed with strong, 
sharp, three-sided spines, which may be five 
inches in length, and prevent quadrupeds 
from ascending the tree. The stem ends 
in an almost globular crown of drooping, pinnate 
leaves of dark green colour, which have a length 
of ten feet to fifteen feet. The dead leaves do 
not drop off for some time, but remain attached 
to the tree, merely hanging downward, and 
their withered, brownish appearance forms a 
contrast to the more erect, dark green, young 
foliage. 

The Coyol bears bunches of edible, globular 
fruits of a dark green colour, the size of an 
Apricot. The extremely hard stone of the 
fruit takes a pretty polish and is made into 
ornaments (rings, cuff buttons, etc.). The 
kernel inside is rich in oil, which in Jamaica 
is known as Palm oil. This has a pronounced 
odour of Violets, and is used in making butter, 
perfumery and Violet soap. A strong fibre 
may be obtained from the leaves, but locally 
none is extracted. An intoxicating drink, 
known as Vino de Coyol (Coyol wine) is made 
by the Ladinos from the sap of the tree, obtained 
in exactly the same manner as that of the 
Cohune Palm, to which it is even preferred. 


CABBAGE PALM. 


Roystonea oleracea (formerly Oreodoxa oler- 
acea), the Cabbage Palm or Yagua, sometimes 
erroneously called Royal Palm, is very graceful, 
and the tallest of the Central American Palms, 
reaching up to 100 feet (30m.). The true Royal 
Palm (R. regia or O. regia) is not found at all 
in the Bay Islands, but it is cultivated in some 
of the Central American cities; ita home is 
supposed to be the island of Trinidad, and the 
neighbouring part of the South American 
continent. It is much smaller than the Cabbage 
Palm, and it may also be easily distinguished 
from its more graceful, near relative by its trunk 
being swollen in the middle and tapering thence 
both upward and downward. 

The heart leaves of the Cabbage Palm are 
eaten, either pickled or boiled as a vegetable. 
In flavour they are said to remind one of Cabbage, 
hence the name. From the centre of the crown 
of leaves a tall, yellowish spathe, or sheath, 
projects upwards, like a flagpole or lightning 
rod. This Palm, like the Coyol, the Royal 
Palm and the Gulielma, does not have the leaf 
divisions lying horizontal and in one plane, 
as in most Palms, but they are tilted at different 
angles to the midrib, thus giving the foliage 
a very unorderly appearance; the leaves are 
therefore, useless for thatching. - 


BoTAN AND THATCH Loa PALMs. 


The Botan or Guano is a thin, tall Palm, 
with fan-shaped leaves, found largely in Utilla 
and Barbareta, and occasionally in the other 
islands. In Utilla the trunk of the old tree 
is exclusively used as posts in the construction 
of “Coconut houses,” and “turtle crawls,” 
as it is very durable in the sea-water. The 
fibre obtained from the leaves is sometimes 
made into hats, mats, baskets, brooms, and 
used for thatching. 

The Thatch Log or Salt-water Pimento— 
called Palmito, or Palma de Escoba, by the 
Ladinos, is another small Palm with fan-shaped 
leaves and smooth stem. The leaves are locally 
used for thatching and in making brooms, 
hats and baskets. The upper part of the stem 
is soft and spongy, and is occasionally used 
to stuff pillows, after being sliced into fine flakes. 
This Palm is also found on the cays off the 
Mosquito Shore, and in several places on the 
mainland. The Indians use the hard, durable 
wood to make handles and bark beaters. 
Edouard Conzumius, 33, Boulevard des Batig- 
nolles, Parts. 


(To be continued.) 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


MAINCROP ONIONS. 


Tue frosts of February were very beneficial 
in pulverising the surface soil, a very essential 
condition for seed-sowing. Advantage should 
be taken when suitable conditions prevail 
to sow the maincrop of Onions on ground that 
has been well-trenched and manured. Do not 
be in a hurry, as it matters more how the seed 
is sown than when. Never make an attempt 
to sow when the soil is sticky, but wait until 
the ground can be trodden very firmly, and 
without adhering to the boots. 

If obtainable, scatter plenty of burnt refuse 
over the plot, also give it a liberal dressing of 
soot before raking it over in readiness to draw 
out the drills, which should not be too deep. 
Allow fifteen inches between the rows. Do 
not sow too thickly. Cover and tread-in the 
seeds firmly before finally raking over the plot. 


PARSNIPS. 


A SOWING of this crop may also be made now, 
but, unlike the Onion, Parsnips should not be 
sown on ground that has been recently manured, 
or the roots will fork. 

This vegetable grows best in a fairly heavy 
soil which has been deeply trenched, well- 
worked and pulverised. Before sowing the seeds 
well dress the surface soil with burnt refuse and 
soot. Sow the seeds thinly in drills made about 
two inches deep and eighteen inches apart. 
Place about five seeds in groups at a distance of 
ten inches apart. 

Should roots be required for exhibition, 
or where it is found difficult to grow this veget- 
able in the ordinary way, holes should be bored 
with a suitable iron bar to a depth of three feet 
to four feet and filled with a finely-sifted compost 
of loam, burnt earth and sand mixed with a 
little bone-meal and soot. The compost should 
be on the dry side when it is placed in the holes, 
and should be made quite firm. Leave a small 
depression over the centre of each prepared site, 
sow four or five seede at each station, and 
cover them with compost to the depth of 
one-and-a-half inch. 

When the seedlings commence to grow strongly 
carefully remove all but the best one. After- 
wards keep the plants lightly dusted with old 
soot and maintain a loose surface tilth by the 
frequent use of the Dutch hoe. R. H. C. 


OEI 
HOME CORRESPONOENCE. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 


February Rainfall at Culzean Gardens. 
When learning (both by wireless and the news- 
papers) of the excessive rainfall in the south, 
I thought it might interest you to know that 
our rainfall for the month was only 1°65 inch, 
This was spread over fourteen days, five of which 
only gave ‘04 inch or less; the heaviest rainfall 
in twenty-four hours was on the 3rd, viz., °43 
inch. On two previous occasions during the 
past eight years February has proved a compara- 
tively dry month, viz., in 1921, when only 
°59 inch was recorded, and again in 1924, when 
the total was -64 inch, but I do not wish to 
convey the impression that it is always so, 
as we have recorded the fact that in February, 
1923, the rainfall totalled 4:97 inches, and 1925 
was not much less with 4°31 inches. A. T. 
Harrison. 


Pear Verulam.—A few days ago, I was 
presented by Sir James Bruton, a late Mavor 
of Gloucester and for some years member of 
Parliament for the City, with a few Pears grown 
on a tree in his garden. The variety is Verulam, 
and Sir James informed me that when he went 
to his present residence, forty-seven years ago, 
the Pear tree, growing on a wall, was then 
apparently an old one. The significant fact 
about it is, however, that ne ver once in the forty- 
seven years that Sir James has known the tree 
has it failed to bear. On occasion, the crop 
has consisted of only a very small number 
of fruits, but in no single year has Sir James 
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failed to taste a Pear from this particular 
tree, and it looks as if it may continue to bear 
fruit for a long time to come. It would be 
interesting to know if there are records of any 
other Pear trees in this country that have 
produced fruits consistently for so long—the 
tree I am referring to might have been doing 
it for years before Sir James Bruton first knew 
it, nearly half-a-century ago. G. H. Holling- 
worth, Gloucester. 


Sunlight-Ray Lamps in Glasshouses.— Owing 
to the dull, sunless weather experienced in the 
vicinity of the Cheadle Royal Mental Hospital, 
just outside Manchester, there is some difficulty 
in the early months of the year in raising 
seedlings satisfactorily, as they are apt to get 
drawn, but I have found by experimenting 
with sunlight-ray lamps a marked difference in 
seedlings subjected to the rays, over those under 
control. I am convinced by these experiments 
that in districts where there is a lack of sunshine, 
and electric current is readily available, the use 
of these lamps will be profitable to anyone who 
has to get produce early, and also, possibly, in 
other ways. So far, I can only base my experi- 
ments on the results of 1927 to date, in raising 
Tomato seedlings, Cucumbers and Onions, 
and in each case I am satisfied with the results. 
Narcissi, picked in the bud, respond very 
quickly to the rays, and will open in eight hours. 
Lily-of-the-Valley also, were brought on in 
the usual way, [and subjected to the rays 
to open the flowers, which were far better than 
those from retarded crowns, with wonderful 
green foliage, which is a big asset, and very fine, 
stiff stems. A lead-covered cable is run from 
the main supply along the roofs of the houses, 
and 500 watt, gas-filled lamps are fixed at inter- 
vals, with an X-ray shade, which the makers 
claim will give the equivalent to 1,500 watts ; 
this I found more satisfactory than 1,500 watt 
lamps, as the latter gave off a tremendous heat, 
and raised the temperature of the house too 
much; the former 500 watt lamp, with shade, 
does not increase the temperature at three feet 
from the lamp more than 3° over the ruling 
temperature of the house. The lamps are con- 
trolled by an independent switch to each, 
and are only used in the day-time ; the light is 
also turned off when the sun shines. When 
potting off the seedlings the rays were kept 
on continuously for twenty-four hours with good 
resulte, no flagging occurring. Allan Falconer, 
Cheadle Royal Gardens, Cheadle, Cheshire. 


Vita Glass.—As one of the oldest converts of 
the new glass which admits the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun, may I suggest a most useful 
manner of applying its unique qualities at this 
season of the year ? My wife and I have carried 
out some simple experiments, comparing the 
growth under identical conditions of seedlings 
screened by Vita glass and ordinary glass. 
The seedlings under Vita glass germinated 
before the others, and showed a much taller, 
sturdier growth. This seems to open a field 
of usefulness in glazing greenhouses where 
specially valuable plants are being grown or 
where it is desired to get very early produce, 
such as Strawberries, for the market. N. Kerr 
Russell, M.D., Newcastle. 


Phyteuma orbiculare.—I am very much 
surprised to read on p. 181 that Mr. Arnott’s 
experience of this plant is that it does not like 
lime in the soil, because it is a native British 
plant, and is found wild only on chalk downs 
in the South of England, being quite common 
in some localities. It may be, of course, that 
whilst it shows such a decided preference for 
chalk, it may not relish the burnt variety 
known as lime. If so, it is an interesting fact 
and worth noting in the case of other plants.-— 
C. Nicholson, Hale End. 


The Leaf-Cutting Bee. — It would be interesting 
to know which of our British species the Rev. 
George Birnie was describing (see p. 155), as 
there is no such species recognised nowadays 
as Megachile rosea. Probably he referred 
to M. centuncularis—almost the smallest of 
our eight native species, and the commonest 
and most widely distributed. It uses many 
other plants besides Roses, even when the latter 
are available, and several of our other species 
also make use of Rose leaves. C. Nicholson. 
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SOCIETIES. 


HORTICULTURAL CLUB. 


THE annual general meeting of the Horti- 
cultural Club was held on the 8th inst., at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus. Mr. 
terald Loder, Chairman of Committee, occupied 
the chair. After the minutes of the last meeting 
had been read and confirmed, the Hon. Secretary 
read the report of the management Committee 
for 1925-6, from which the following are extracts : 

The period covered by the report has been one of quiet 
waiting and endeavour to keep the Club in being until 
opportunity afforded to obtain a Club Room, which the 
Committee recognise is the most pressing need of the 
members. As one of the objects for which the Club was 
founded was returning hospitality shown by friends abroad 
to British horticulturists, your Conunittee identified the 
Club with the Entertainment Fund of the Foreign Delegates 
to the Fédération Horticole Professionnelle Internationale 
on the occasion of the delegates meeting in this country. 
The sum of £10 was voted from the Club funds, and with 
other amounts subscribed by members. brought the total 
contributions of the Club to £32 12s. 6d. 

The resignation of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Geo. F. 
Tinley, owing to the pressure of other business, was accepted 
by vour Committee with regret, and he was asked to 
continue in office until a new Secretary was appointed. 
The Committee has approached several gentlemen, but, 
so far, without success, and meanwhile, Mr. Tinley con- 
tinues to act. 

The Committee has pleasure in stating that a series 
of lectures fixed for the first R.H.S. meetings in January, 
February, March, April and May have, so far, been attended 
with great success, and your Committee hopes to arrange 
an outing in the summer of 1927. 

The membership of the Club is 127; very few resigna- 
tions have been received during the past two vears, but 
several of the members have died, including Mr. R. Pinches, 
who had served the Club faithfully as a Committeeman 
for a long number of years. 


The adoption of the report was moved by 
Mr. Loder who stated that the series of dinners 
and lectures held this spring had been verv 
successful, and there were signs of revived interest 
in the Club generally. He hoped that Mr. 
Tinley would reconsider his desire to resign 
the oftice of Hon. Secretary, for it was due to 
his efforts that the recent meetings had been 
so successful. The great need of the Club 
was a Club Room, and he hoped that this might 
be obtained. 

The adoption of the report was .seconded 
by Mr. P. R. Barr, the Hon. Treasurer, who 
gave some particulars of the finances of the Club, 
which showed a balance in hand of £98 4s. 8d. 
up to December 31, 1926, and investments 
amounting to £600. 

Mr. Laxton having stated that it was the 
general wish of the members that Mr. Tinlev 
should be asked to continue the office of Secretary 
and he hoped he would do so, it was explained 
that, according to the rules, the Secretary 
is appointed by the Committee. The adoption 
of the report and balance sheet was carried 
unanimously. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election 
of officers. On the proposition of Mr. Loder, 
seconded by Mr. Darlington, Lord Lambourne 
was re-elected President, and the vice-Presidents 
Sir John Llewelyn and Mr. C. E. Shea, were 
also re-elected. Mr. P. R. Barr was re-appointed 
hon. treasurer, and the trustees, Mr. H. R. 
Darlington and Mr. E. Sherwood, were re-elected, 
and Mr. J. M. Bridgeford appointed to fill a 
vacancy arising. Mr. George Ingram was re- 
elected auditor, and Mr. A. Dawkins elected 
auditor in the place of the late Mr. R. Pinches. 
The members’ of Committee were all re-elected, 
and Mr. A. Dawkins added to fill a vacancy. 


THE LECTURE. 


Following the meeting and dinner, at which 
nearly fifty were present, Mr. F. J. Chittenden 
gave a lecture entitled, ‘Some American 
Impressions.” Mr. Chittenden held the keen in- 
terest of his audience for some two hours, describ- 
ing the various places he visited on the occasion 
of his attending as a delegate from the R.H.S. 
to the International Conference on Plant 
Sterility in New York, and at the Inter- 
national Congress of Plant Sciences at Cornell 
University. He first described his visit to Los 
Angeles, California, where the climate, he said, 
was like that of South Europe, so that vegetation 
was totally different from what we know here. 
There were fine, wide streets which are lined 
with Date Palms and Pepper Trees. The most 
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imposing of all the plants he saw were the 
Oleanders, which grow ten feet high and some 
twenty feet through. Bougainvilleas, too, are 
very glorious. The vegetation on the hills 
around the town is very scanty, for the forests 
have been cut down to build houses. In the 
town itself there were some attempts at gar. 
dening, and it seems to be the main recreation 
of the inhabitants of Los Angeles to sit on their 
steps in the evenings and syringe water on their 
little grass plots. In the gardens there are 
Date Palms, Oleanders, shrubby Hibiscus, and 
occasionally herbaceous flowers. The next 
town Mr. Chittenden described was Pasadena, 
where the gardens are open to the street, and 
this open condition seems to exist over the whole 
of the United States. He visited Mr. Theodore 
Pain's nursery, where there is a fine collection 
of the native plants of California. He was 
very interested, he said, to see them growing 
in tin cans, and there was not a flower pot in the 
place. Mr. Chittenden said that private gar- 
dening, such as we know it, is not practised 
very extensively in U.S.A., and there are very 
few American professional gardeners, the gardens 


being managed by Englishmen, Scotchmen. 
Frenchmen, Swedes and Italians. Around the 


Pasadena district are splendid Olive groves 
and other South European fruits, which are 
excellently cultivated in the orchards, greatly 
in contrast to those seen in the Eastern States. 
He visited the small nursery of the late Mr. 
Luther Burbank; the largest nursery in the 
district is that of Mr. Howard Smith, a famous 
grower of Roses. 

From Los Angeles, Mr. Chittenden went 
north to San Francisco, a very fine city built 
on undulating ground, and the Park of the 
Golden Gate is one of the most magnificent 
public parks he visited. It is built on a sand 
hill. and he paid a great testimony to the work 
of Mr. McLaren on the way in which he had laid 
it out and maintains it. The climate 1s 
less tropical than that at Los Angeles, but very 
mild, as shown by the fine growth of standard 
Fuchsias, Tree Ferns and other warm exotics. 
One thing that impressed Mr. Chittenden 
in the Park of the Golden Gate was the luxur- 
iance of Rhododendrons planted in a mixture 
of sand and Pine needles. Near San Francisce, 
at Burlingham, he visited Mr. Frank Cuthbert- 
son, son of Mr. William Cuthbertson, who has 
made for himself a very nice garden, and he 
was pleased to notice that his neighbours 
were trying to do the same. In one big seed- 
growing farm which he visited near Sacramento, 
400 acres are devoted to Asparagus culture, 
most of it for canning ; the stems are cut while 
white, before they appear above ground. 
Male Asparagus plants are selected for pan ie 
because it is found that, compared with SEN 
plants, the crop is 175 against 100. In A 
district Pear trees make rapid growth ani 
come into fruit at a very early age, the trees 
making twelve to fourteen feet of growth in four 
Hundreds of acres of Lettuces are grown 


years. f i o 
for secd, the principal variety being Te i i 
which is similar to our Webb's Wondertu. 


At Portland, Oregon, which is known 48 the 
City of Roses, Mr. Chittenden inspected the R 
trial ground, but was very disappointed wit 
the results. 

Travelling north again, he passed through a 
country explored by Douglas, and ehis 
Seattle on the shores of Puget Sound. 1! 
district he described as ideal for the cultivation 
of bulbs, indeed, from there up to Vancouver 
Island is some of the finest bulb-growing 
land he ever saw. When he reached Ne nai 
Vancouver Island, he said he felt at ee 
for evervbody seemed to have & garden, a: 
there they are enclosed with hedges and Aa 
looked-after. Victoria, he said, was & ite 
delightful city, with a climate something tal 
that of Cornwall. There is an cane 
station, twelve to fourteen miles north y 
city, and considerable quantities of PR 
and vegetables are grown in the district. eeu 
of the gardening is done by Chinamen, ona 
very successful. The garden at the panes 
Hotel, Vancouver, is, said Mr. aes Sec 
exceptionally fine, and the Roses wor a arias 
a long way to see. He stated re Poteet 
were very popular in this part 0 Scour. 
but the varieties are very much inferior ’ 
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e considered that there was a good market 
ae of our best sorts. He visited Van- 
couver City where, in the Stanley Park, are many 
magnificent timber trees with enormous trunks, 
the remnants of the old forest. _ Fruit farming 
is conducted in the dry belt of British Columbia. 

In the Okanagan Valley no rain falls for eight 
months, and the land has to be irrigated three 
times. Fruit farms average about ten acres 
and are run by two men. The largest he saw 
was of thirty acres. Apples, Pears and Peaches 
are the principal crops grown, the Apples being 
especially good, almost every fruit being of 
perfect shape and highly coloured. Mr. Chitten- 
den gave an account of the immense Wheat 
fields he saw when paesing across the prairies ; 
at the time he saw them they were covered 
with snow, but it was dry snow and did the 
crop little harm. He stated than the Canadians 
have an intense love for gardens, and that there 
are many plants in the Rocky Mountains which 
are worth introducing to cultivation. 

Sir William Lawrence, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Chittenden for his interesting 
address, thanked the Club on behalf of the guests 
for a most delightful evening. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Marcu 22 AND 23.—The Royal Horticultural 
Society's Hall was a fairyland of colour and 
fragrance on the above dates, and exhibitiors 
and visitors alike enjoyed the fine exhibits 
with which the hall was filled, and the beautiful 
spring-like weather that brightened everything 
and everybody. Daffodils and Tulips were 
shown in capital condition, and Mr. P. D. 
WILLIAMS appeared to create a record by securing 
five Awards of Merit for new Daffodils, and a 
recommendation for trial at Wisley for a sixth. 
Spring flowers of many kinds, from the lowly 
Viola species and Saxifrages to arborescent 
Rhododendrons, Camellias, and Acacias pro- 
vided abundance of interest, while Roses and 
Orchids contributed their quota to a splendid 
exhibition. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present > Mr. C. J. Lucas (in the Chair), 
Mr. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Secretary), Mr. R. 
Brooman White, Mr. Fred J. Hanbury, Mr. 
Sidney W. Flory, Mr. Arthur Dye, Mr. H. G. 
Alexander, Mr. Fred K. Sander, Mr. J. E. Shill, 
Mr. T. Armstrong, Mr. Henry H. Smith, Mr. 
John C. Cowan, Mr. A. McBean, Mr. J. Wilson 
Potter, Mr. E. R. Ashton, Mr. Stuart H. Low, 
and Mr. Charles H. Curtis. 


First Crass CERTIFICATES. 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Mikado (S.-L.-C. Prince 
Hirohita x Cattleya Emperor Frederick).—A 
flower of lovely shape and good size: the sepals 
and petals are soft apricot-coloured, with rose- 
pink flushing and shading; lip ruby crimson 
with orange-yellow marks in the throat. Shown 

y Baron SCHRÖDER (gr. Mr. J. E. Shill), Dell 
Park, Englefield Green. 


Robert Paterson var. 
i magnificum x C. 
i large and handsome flower with 
very broad sepals and petals of soft purplish 
3. lip light purple, margined with 
wauve and with yellow veinings in the throat. 
Shown by Messrs. BLACK AND F Lory. 


AWARDS oF MERIT. 


he Baroness x L.-C. Golden Queen). — 


end petals, and a light cerise lip, veined 
orange in the throat. Shown by BARON 
RUNO SCHRÖDER. 
(0. glio Cattleya General Maude var. Victory 
bot ariyana x L.C. Rubens).—A fine Orchid 
'ın shape, texture and colour. The sepals 


and petals are rich purplish-rose ; lip of similar 


golden y 
yellow. Shown b 
OW AND Co. y Messrs. STUART 
Od ntog : 
2 K, lossum Trident var. rubrum (eximium 


omg Alfred). —A shapely and deeply-hued 
Odontoglossum - the sepals and petals erh, 
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chocolate-red, with purplish-mauve markings 
on the blush tips. Lip white, with a broken 
central area of len cr 
Shown by Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co. 


Odontoglossum crispo-Solon var. Perfection.— 
A handsome form with deep chocolate-red mark- 
ings and blush-white margins to the sepals, petals 
and lip. Shown by Mr. J. J. Botton, Claygate 
Lodge, Claygate, Surrey. : 

Odontoglossum plumptonense var. Senator 
(amabile splendens x Lambeauianum).—This 
large-flowered variety is of light purplish- 
mauve colour, with the apices of the segments 
pure white, and white markings on the deeper 
colour. Lip mauve, with orange-brown base. 
Shown by Mr. F. J. HANBURY, Brockhurst, 
East Grinstead. 

GROUPS. 

The green and black Coelogyne pandurata 
was finely shown by Messrs. CHARLESWORTH 
AND Co., one spike carrying fourteen flowers ; 
Odontoglossums—O. c. xanthotes, O. Rowena, 
O. Rosina, O. Clonius and O. plumptonense, 
were charmingly shown, while Miltonia Kenneth, 

Lycaena, Lycaste cruenta, the copper- 
coloured Odontioda muralis and Cypripedium 
niveum were other interesting subjects. 

Messrs. SANDERS again made a brave show, 
with Cymbidiums as their chief subjects. 
Among these we were attracted by C. brugense 
var. Rose Marie, a C. Ceres form of deep rose- 
pink colouring; C. Moth, with heavy brown 
markings on the lip: C. Louis Sander, of par- 
ticularly deep rose colouring, and C. Pauwelsii 
var. Daffodil, of clear greenish yellow. Other 
notable plants in this large group were Angrae- 
cum sesquipedale, the lovely Phalaenopsis 
amabilis, Masdevallia Gargantua, the quaint 
lttle Dendrobium tetragonum and Cattleya 
citrina. 

Messrs. Cowan anp Co. contributed some 
capital Cymbidiums, notably C. Dotterel, C. 
Erica and C. Pauwelsii; with these were Den- 
drobium thrysiflorum, Brasso-Cattleya Shilliana, 
Cattleya Tityus, Odontioda Henryi, very fine ; 


O. Mira, Lycaste cruenta, and the old Coelia 
Baueriana. 
Messrs. STUART Low AND Co.'s exhibit 


contained good examples of Brasso-Laelio- 
Cattleya Baroness, Phalaenopsis Schilleriana, 
P. Stuartiana, Brasso-Cattleya Cliftonii mag- 
nifica, Dendrobium Thwaitesiae, Veitch’'s var., 
D. Brymerianum, and many excellent Cymbid- 
iums. 

Mr. Harry Dixon exhibited Cymbidiums 
and Odontoglossums. Messrs. FLORY AND 
BLACK sent varieties of the handsome Brasso- 
Cattleya Mrs. Robert Paterson, Sophro-Cattleya 
Heatherwood, and S.-C. Vulcan, with rich ruby- 
coloured lip. Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, Lrp., 
showed beautiful plants of Laelio-Cattleya 
Queen Mary var. Radiance, Brasso-Laelio- 
Cattleya Caligula var. Excelsa, B.-L.-C. Golden 
Horn, Cymbidium Letty (Gottianum x Merlin) 
and C. Ladybird, the last green, brown and 
white. 
= Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Mikado, buff, pink 
and ruby, of lovely form, was shown by Baron 
Bruno SCHRÖDER (gr. Mr. J. E. Shill), Dell 
Park, Englefield Green, who also showed 
B.-L.-C. Irma grandiflora, of large size and with 
golden sepals and petals. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Section A.—Mr. Henry B. May 
(in the chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. Arthur 
Turner, Mrs. Ethel M. Wightman, Mr. William 
Howe, Mr. H. J. Jones, Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. 
Charles E. Pearson, Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. J. 
M. Bridgeford, Mr. Montagu M. Allwood, 
Mr. E. R. Janes, Mr. R. Findlay, Mr. W. H. 
Page, Mr. A. E. Vasey, Mr. George Churcher, 
Mr. James B. Riding, Mr. J. T. West, Mr. W. 
B. Gingell, Mr. D. B. Crane, Mrs. Helen Lindsay 
Smith and Mr. H. R. Darlington. 


Section B.—Mr. Gerald W. E. Loder (in the 
chair), Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. E. A. Bowles, 
Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Mr. Mark Fenwick, Mr. F. 
G. Preston, Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Mr. E. H. 
Wilding, Mr. Reginald Cory, Mr. A. Bedford, 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Mr. R. D. Trotter, Mr. G. 
Yeld, Mr. T. Hay, the Hon. Henry D. Mclaren, 
Mr. Clarence Elliott, Mr. Charles T. Musgrave 
and Mr. S. J. Lucas. 


deep brown, and golden crest. 
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AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Caltha palustris alba.—A white form of the 
well-known yellow Marsh Marigold which beauti- 
fies many of our streams. It does not appear 
to be quite so vigorous as the species, but it 
18 a desirable waterside plant. Shown by 
Mrs. . D. GaRRETT-BOTFIELD, Beamish, 
Albrighton, Shropshire. 

Magnolia salicifolia.—This Japanese, decid- 
uous species forms a small, graceful tree 
up to about twenty feet in height. The pure 
white flowers are somewhat suggestive of 
those of M. stellata (M. Halleana) when first 
opening, but are larger and the petals have more 
substance. The flowers are borne on naked 
wood, but the leaves are narrowly ovate-lan- 
ceolate, green above and slightly glaucous 
beneath. Shown by LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. A. Bedford), Exbury, Southampton. 

Primula Runnymede Gem.—To all garden 
intents and purposes, this is a double-flowered 
Primula malacoides. It is said to have been 
derived from P. malacoides fi. pl. x P. sinensis 
fi. pl. The somewhat woolly foliage is sharply 
serrated. The habit is rather squat and the 
double, bright mauve flowers are freely borne in 
dense whorls. Shown by Capt. SYMONS-JEUNE, 
Runnymede House, Old Windsor. 


Rehmannia hybrida alba.—The parentage of 
this attractive greenhouse plant was given as 
“ R. angulata x rupestris ?” In general 
appearance it is much like Rehmannia kewensis, 
with slightly larger flowers and more space 
between the nodes. The flowers are white, 
with lemon-coloured tubes.—Shown by Sir 
WıLLiaĪm Lawrence, Burford Lodge, Dorking. 


Rhododendron hippophacoides.—This useful 
little species was discovered by Forrest in 
Yunnan, in 1913, where it is widely distributed 
at fairly high altitudes. It belongs to the 
Lapponicum series. It makes a neat flori- 
ferous shrub from two feet to four feet in height, 
well-clothed with lavender-blue and bluish-rose 
flowers. Shown by Lapy ABERCONWAY and 
the Hon. Henry D. McLaren (gr. Mr. J. 
Puddle), Bodnant, N. Wales. ' 


Rhododendron (Azalea) Kurume Kirin.—This 
is a very attractive Japanese Azalea. It makes 
a neat, erect, little, evergreen bush, bearing plen- 
tiful hose-in-hose flowers of a fascinating soft 
salmon shade of colour. Shown by Messrs. 
ROBERT VEITCH AND Sons. 

Rhododendron virgatum.—Although discovered 
by Hooker in Sikkim and Bhutan, in 1849, 
the plant shown was collected more recently 


by Capt. F. Kingdon Ward in  Thibet, 
and numbered 6,279. It is a dwarf, erect, 
evergreen species, bearing relatively large 


flowers. They are about two inches across, 
of blush-rose colour, and borne singly in the 
axils of the leaves in sufticient numbers to give 
the appearance of an elongated truss. The 
dark green leaves, which average one-and-a- 
half inch in length, are nearly lanceolate, and 
sage-green below. Shown by Lt.-Col. L. C. R. 
MESSEL, O.B.E. (gr. Mr. J. Coomber), Nymans, 
Staplefield. 

Saxifraga Coombe White.—This very desirable 
alpine is a seedling from S. Rocheliana. It 
makes a neat, compact, little plant, with much of 
S. Burseriana habit, bearing large, substantial 
pure white flowers on sturdy stalks. Shown by 
FRANK Lioyp, Esq. (gr. Mr. M. A. Mills), 
Coombe House, Croydon. 


For TrRIAL ar WISLEY. 


Freesia R. F. Felton.—This is a good variety 
of the coloured Freesias of which there is now a 
goodly selection. The flowers are large, rounded 
and of rich orange colour with deeper markings 
where the segments overlap. Shown by Mr. 
G. H. DALRYMPLE. 


GROUPS. 


Forced shrubs were the subjects of several 
very attractive collections. Just inside the 
entrance, Messrs. L. R. RussELL, Lro., had a 
very pretty group of Clematis, in many good 
varieties, Wistarias, Laburnums, Viburnums, 
Pyruses and Azaleas, both A. indica varieties 
and A. mollis x sinensis forms. On the opposite 
side of the entrance, Messrs. J. CHEAL AND SONS 
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gave special prominence to well-flowered bushes 
of Rhododendron Pink Pearl, flanked by 
standard Cytisuses, Wistarias, Azaleas and 
Polyantha Roses. 

At the back of their well-arranged sandstone 
rock garden, Messrs. WILLIAM CUTBUSH AND 
Son successfully grouped a quantity of Lilacs, 
Wistarias, Forsythias and various floriferous 
Azaleas. In the rock garden they planted 
breadths of Muscari botryoides album, Dog’s- 
tooth Violets, Tulipa praestans, Tubergen’s var. 
and Primulas. 

Pyruses of many useful varieties were well 
shown by Messrs. HILLIER AND Sons, who 
also had good examples of Euony mus fimbriatus 
bearing very attractive, purplish younz leaves, 
many Lilacs, Osmanthus Delavayi and Azaleas. 

A large exhibit of Azalea mollis x sinensis 
in distinct varieties, set up by Messrs. R. and G. 
CUTHBERT, provided a splendid mass of glowing 
colours. 

Various uncommon and not generally hardy 
shrubs added greatly to the interest of the show. 
Messrs. ROBERT VEITCH AND Son had good 
specimens of the fragrant Boronia megastigma, 
and the more robust, pink-flowered B. heter- 
ophylla, Viburnum Carlesii, Diosma cordata 
alba, D. c. purpurea, Kennedya ovata purpurea 
and other species, with such Rhododendrons 
as R. sutchuenen3e, R. ciliicalyx roseum, R. 
luteum and R. Veitchianum. 


The chief Rhododendrons shown by Messrs. 
R. GILL AND Son were brilliant trusses of 
R. Cornubia, R. Bernard Gill and R. H. T. 
Gill, with a goodly pot plant of R. ciliicalyx. 
They also had plentiful sprays of Pieris (And- 
romeda) japonica, Magnolia Campbellii, M. 
conspicua, Daphne Genkwa and a selection 
of a good strain of St. Brigid Anemones. Messrs. 
REAMSBOTTOM AND Co. also exhibited their 
well-known strains of St. Brigid Anemones. 


Rhododendron Thomsonii grandiflorum, R. 
arboreum, R. a. Kermesianum, R. barbatum, 
R. spinuliferum and other good Rhododendrons 
were set up by Mr. G. REUTHE, who also showed 
Corylus pauciflora, Daphne odora, Coronilla 
valentina and a selection of alpines and border 
flowers. Messrs. BAKERS LTD. had an attrac- 
tive group of Japanese Cherries, Viburnum 
Carlesii, Brooms, Wistarias and Dicentra 
(Dielytra) spectabilis. 

Lt.-Col. L. C. R. MessEL, O.B.E. (gr., Mr. J. 
Coomber), Nymans, Staplefield, contributed an 
interesting collection of shrubs, which included 
Pieris japonica, Forsythia spectabilis, Acacia 
Baileyana, Prunus Pissardii var. Hessei, Rhodo- 
dendron lutescens and R. oreodoxa. 

On the special table, G. W. BLATHWAYTE, 
Esq., West Porlock House, Taunton, exhibited 
well-flowered sprays 
A. falcata and A. dealbata, grown entirely 
in the open. 

Exceedingly well-flowered branches of Pieris 
floribunda were associated with a good selection 
of alpines and Hyacinths by Messrs. STEWART 
AND Son. 

Many profusely-flowered branches of the 
yellow Banksian Rose, Fortune's Yellow, 
Austrian Copper and Austrian Yellow Roses, 
were shown by Mr. G. Prince, while Mr. ELISHA 
J. Hicks set up vases of such H.T. Roses as 
Climbing Lady Hillingdon, Mrs. Elisha J. 
Hicks, Madame Edouard Herriot and Souvenir 
de C. Pernet. 

Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons contributed a 
tasteful group of well-flowered hybrid Ciner- 
arias, and their new double-flowered Wall- 
flowers. The latter possessed large spikes of 
fragrant orange and yellow flowers. 

Carnations of good quality were staged by 
Messrs. ALLWOOD Bros., Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, 
Lrp., and Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., and the 
last-named also showed Carmellias, Acacias, 
and Boronia megastigma. 

There were many exhibits of rock gardens. 
Mr. F. G. Woop planted various Primroses, 
Saxifrages and Azalea Hinomanyo. The Misses 
Hopkins also used Primulas and Saxifrages 
effectively. Anemone fulgens provided bright 
colour in the rock garden of Messrs. à 
Rocers AND Son, who also planted Soldanella 
montana and various Primulas. 

In a boldly disposed rock garden, Mr. 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT had sweeps of Saxifraga 
oppositifolia splendens, S. Grisebachii, Wisley 


of Acacia Baileyana, . 
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var., of great vigour and beauty, and S. Mira. 
Messrs. TuckKERS, Lro., had good batches of 
Saxifraga Sundermanniana, S. eudoxiana, and 
S. apiculata. Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE 
used Ericas, Primulas and various Saxifrages 
in their rock garden. Saxifraga (Megasca) 
ligulata Strachyi was prominent in the rock 
garden of Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND Son, 
who also had Daphne Cneorum and other 
alpines. Messrs. Wm. Woop AND Son displayed 
Japanese Azaleas, Saxifrages and Primulas. 

Spiraea confusa, Viburnum Carlesii and Prunus 
triloba fl. pl. made a good background to the 
alpines shown by Messrs. Hopsons, LTD. 
Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND Crisp had a good 
batch of Tulipa praestans, with several Saxifrages 
and Primulas. 

Large numbers of Polyanthuses and Primroses 
of considerable interest and beauty were set 
up by Mr. G. W. Mirer. Mr. J. J. KETTLE, 
Miss E. HEATHCOTE and Mr. B. PINNEY showed 
fresh and fragrant Violets. 

A large selection of Freesias, staged by Mr. 
G. H. DALRYMPLE included the varieties 
Wistaria, Buttercup and Glowing Embers. 


Narcissus and Tulip Committee, 


Present: Mr. E. A. Bowles (in the chair), 
Mr. P. D. Williams, Mr. E. Hawker, Mr. P. R. 
Barr, Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Mr. W. B. Cranfield, 
Mr. J. D. Pearson, Mr. F. Secrett, Mr. Herbert 
Chapman, Mr. Alfred W. White, Mr. Herbert 
Smith, Mr. J. Jones, Mr. W. Poupart, Mr. C. 
W. Needham, Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. G. Churcher, 
Mr. F. Barchard, Mr. J. S. Arkwright, Miss 
E. Willmott and Mr. A. Simmonds (Secretary). 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Narcissus Godolphin (Ia).—A glorious, large, 
deep golden-yellow flower, with frilled trumpet 
and firm texture. Stems about twenty inches 
long. Shown by Mr. P. D. Witiiams, Lanarth, 
Cornwall. 

N. Havelock (IIa).—A beautiful incomparabilis 
variety, with wide and even perianth segments 
and finely proportioned trumpet, all of the same 
clear yellow colouring, but with a deeper shade 
in the trumpet. Shown by Mr. P. D. W1ILLIaMs. 


- N. Lanarth (VII).—A handsome, deep golden 
Daffodil of modest size and fine shape ; of Jon- 
quil descent. Shown by Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS. 


N. Penelewy (IVa).—A dainty Leedsii variety, 
with white perianth segments of fine substance, 
and a short trumpet of cream colour, with a 
golden frill. Shown by Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS. 


N. Tregoose.—An exquisite incomparabilis 
variety, large-flowered, bold and attractive. 
Perianth segments soft yellow ; trumpet, deep 
orange, almost scarlet, and frilled. Exhibited 
for show purposes. Shown by Mr. P. D. 
WILLIAMS.. 


For TRIAL aT WISLEY. 


N. Trevithian.—A Jonquilla Daffodil bearing 
several golden flowers on short stems. Selected 
for trial at Wisley. Shown by Mr. P, D. 
WILLIAMS. | 


GROUPS. 


There was a greatly increased number of 
collections of Narcissi staged. Messrs. BARR 
AND Sons had an extensive exhibit of exceed- 
ingly good varieties. It was a very compre- 
hensive collection, though perhaps the large 
Trumpet varieties predominated, and of these 
we especially admired the rich colours of Tasse 
d’Or, Siegfried, Bardolph, Sungold, Royal 
Gold and Aerolite. In addition to the above 
there was a fascinating selection of seedlings 
of the showy Ajax type, while Sunrise of lovely 
colouring, Orange Sceptre, which has a large, 
bright corona, and Messina, with a narrow, 
vivid corona, of the Barri Daffodils, and Night- 
ingale, a shapely Poeticus, were very beautiful. 

Messrs. J. R. PEARSON AND Sons set up an 
admirable collection near the gallery. Their 
flowers were characterised by good size, shapeli- 
ness and substance. Firetail, Poeticus, Van 
Waveren’s Giant, King Alfred, Cleopatra and 
Lord Roberts, large Trumpet varieties, Evan- 
geline and Hera, chaste Leedsii forms, Altna, a 
large Double, and Zillah, are the names of only 
a few of the many good sorts. | 


. which provision is always 
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The collection of Mr. J. W. BARR was worth! 
of admiration, but it suffered in value o! 
account of the system of labelling, which did 
not permit the names being read easily. No 
doubt the long journey did not permit sufficient 
margin of time for the adoption of the conven. 
tional method. There were many good sorts 
on view, especially Great Dane and Royal Gold, 
of the large Trumpets, Loch Tyne, a beautiful 
Leedsii, and Flame, a brilliant Barrii variety. 

In a corner group, Messrs. CARTWRIGHT AND 
GoopwIn displayed a goodly collection which 
included Cleopatra, Frostbound, St. Vincent, 
Weardale Perfection and King Alfred, with large 
Trumpets, and Elvira, a Poetaz form. Messrs. 
Hewirrts, LTD., interspersed vases of Narcissus 
Spring Glory, a good bicolor Trumpet, and 
Sacrifice, a shapely Poeticus, with vases of 
Delphinium spikes. Near the Orchids, Mr. 
J. L. RicHARDSON massed vases of Narcissus 
Glorious (Barrii), Fortune, a large Incomparabilis, 
with a rich corona, Golden Prophet, a yellow 
Trumpet of rich colour, and Golden Chariot. 
a Trumpet Daffodil of great size. He also 
staged several very good seedling Trumpet 
varieties. 

A splendid collection of Tulips growing in 
bowls of fibre, was arranged by Messrs. R. H. 
Bara, Lro. The chief varieties were Clara 
Butt, Le Notre, Pride of Haarlem, Andro- 
mache, Empress of China and Gesneriana lutea. 
They also exhibited masses of Dutch Ins, 
Chionodoxa Luciliae and some very floriferous 
Primroses. l 

Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. had an attractive 
exhibit of early Dutch Tulips and Lachenalias. 
The latter were excellent selections of Whitewell 
Seedlings. The Tulips were arranged in circles 
of distinet colours. The principal varieties 
were Electra, Murillo, Schoonord, Reve dOr 
and Peach Blossom. Adjoining his Polyanthuses 
and Primroses, Mr. G. W. MILLER had a collection 
of Darwin Tulips, Pheasant’s Eye Narcissus 
and Chionodoxa Luciliae. The chief Tulips 
were William Copland, William Pitt, Princess 
Elizabeth and Cramoise Brilliant. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Mr. C. G. A. Nix (in the chair), 
Mr. W. Poupart, Mr. P. C. M. Veitch, a z 
Tinley, Mr. T. Pateman, Mr. J. Wilson, Ma = 
Laxton, Mr. A. Bullock, Mr. W. Guiles, ara 
Jordan, Mr. E. Beckett, Mr. A. Metcalfe, r, 
J. Cheal, Mr. A. Poupart, Mr. H. Prince, Mr. . 
Markham, Mr. J. Harrison, Mr. W. H. Cee 
Mr. W. Lobjoit, Mr. H. V. Taylor an 
A. N. Rawes (Secretary ). . 

The only exhibit before this Committee 
was a new Apple named King TEE y 
was raised by Lady Thorneycroft and sho a 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons. It was 8 he 
attractive looking fruit, something ores ne 
style of Cox’s Orange Pippin, with a pate Mi a 
skin covered almost entirely with brig id 
and a few crimson stripes. The flesh ass 
and of agreeable flavour. It was rat as 
that the variety be included in the trial 0 
mercial Apples at Wisley. 


pert a Sea 
GUILDFORD AND DISTRICT GARDENERS.’ 


f winter lectures Was 


A successful series o h 14, when Mr. 


brought to a close on Mare 
A. E, Burgess, Horticultural Sup2rintened 
to the Surrey County Council, visited Anew 1 
and gave a lecture on “ How Plants | ae had 
By way of preface, Mr. Burgess sal ation 
watched the progress of the Guildford a mat 
with very great interest, and he was 8 ured 
professional gardeners who were avali a 
of discussing the methods of ¢ ane aa 
Ninety-nine per cent. of his ey Psu 
practical matters ; but it was an add nad asked 
that for this occasion the Association rticulture. 
him to speak on a scientific phase of horti ael 
although his subject would have Plow od 
bearings as well. The talk that then Te pe 
held his audience in c‘ose attention, = life— 
plained some of the marvels of plan lant; 
the cell unit, and the building up of a p 


, in the process © 
life, development and decay je for carrying 
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on the next generation. ‘‘ Plants are ning 
things, and must pass through the stages of 
breathing, feeding, multiplying and decay. 

As the lecturer dealt with the functions of plants 
by night and ky day, the part played by hair- 
roots, feeding and the work of the leaves, the 
subject became full of romance and wonder. 

In speaking to a vote of thanks, the President, 
Alderman W. T. Patrick, J.P., said one could 
but feel that we are all parts of a universal plan, 
and that behind these marvels of creation 
there must be a Creator. Mr. Stedman said it 
was a pleasure to see so many of the younger 
men present, and a lecture such as they had 
heard should turn their thoughts into right 
channels of study ; he hoped they would read 
and follow up the subject for themselves. Mr. 
Burgess had placed them under a great obliga- 
tion in giving a lecture of such educational 
value, yet, with the fascination of a fairy tale. 

Having concluded the winter session, the Com- 
mittee is arranging a series of summer visits 
to famous gardens in Surrey: Sir Jerem ah 
Colman's, at Gatton Park; Lady Methuen’s, at 
Haslemere ; Mr. J. J. Joicey's, at The Hill, Witley ; 
Mr. T. Pim’s, at Snowdenham Hall, Bramley: 
The R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley ; and others. 

An enjoyable social gathering was held on 
Wednesday, March 16. The hall had been made 
beautiful by decorations of evergreens, flowers 
and pot plants lent for the occasion. Soon 
after 7.30 members and friends assembled, 
about two hundred being present. All the 
arrangements were entered into with hearty 
enjoyment ; they included whist, dancing, games, 
instrumental and vocal music, competitions 
and refreshments. In a guessing competition, 
Mrs. Fletcher established a record by guessing 
exactly the weight of a cake and of a pail of 
sweets. 

During an interval Mr. Patrick made a brief 
and cheery speech, explaining the work and 
aims of the Association, and appealing to every 
one to rally round the Show Secretary, and 
work for a successful exhibition in July. 


Obituary, 


H. T. Pitt.-By the death of Mr. H. T. Pitt. 
of Rosslyn, Stamford Hill, early on March 16, 
the horticultural world has lost a remarkable 
man, and the Orchid trade a generous patron. 
Many years have lems since Mr. Pitt became 
seriously interested in Orchids, and at that time 
the Stamford Hill district was not so densely 
populated as now. Notwithstanding the many 
difficulties attaching to the cultivation of Orchids 
in London, Mr. Pitt steadily added to his collec- 
tion and maintained many of his plants in good 
health from the time he commenced to grow 

hids down to the time of his death. In 
conjunction with Mr. Thurgood, his capable 
gardener, he raised many hybrids, and the 
Pama in which he continuously exhibited 
Wane plants of Epidendrum Endresio- 

allisii was a subject of frequent comment 
among Orchid specialists. Mr. Pitt spent large 
Sums of money in acquiring rare species, fine 
varieties and choice hybrids, and several years 
mii he paid unusually high prices for exception- 

y good Odontoglossums. His collection was 
oe one, and invariably interesting, 
7 e had catholic tastes and did not specialise 
bea one family of Orchid. Many rare species, 
bea P and quaint, others large-flowered and 
se a were preserved in excellent health 
F i ter year at Rosslyn. Mr. Pitt occa- 

ri y offended people by his blunt out- 
Gana in regard to the merits of a particular 
f ; » but any brusqueness of manner was 
rgotten in his generous praise of plants that 
sinus to him. He was a member of the 

roe Horticultural Society’s Orchid Committee, 
cay eo generous in an unostentatious 
in Oe ard-worker, an important personality 
eo e wholesale meat trade, and one who 
er suffered fools gladly. The funeral took 
florai on Monday last, when there were numerous 
= oo of the high regard in which the 
ahan gentleman was held, including a 
oral Bie in eee from Messrs. Charles- 
a ee Pedi whose business Mr. Pitt took 
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NEW INVENTION. 


THE HAMPSON SHOULDER HOE. 


NEVER before has the need of labour-saving 
appliances been so imperative as in these days 
of relatively high wages, and any device that will 
lessen the costs of production and render work 
easier and quicker, is assured of a ready welcome 
in any industry. Horticulture is no exception 
to the rule, but it is not an easy matter to invent 
a cultivating tool that is valuable to both the 
commercial grower, who cultivates large acreazes, 
and the private gardener, whose crops are 

own on a more moderate scale. But Mr. 

ohn Hampson, who in addition to having culti- 
vated crops on a large scale, possesses an 
inventive mind and considerable engineering 
skill, has successfully applied himself to the 
task of speeding up the universal work of hoeing 


SHOULDER HOE. 


FIG. 110.—THE 


the ground. The idea of his Shoulder Hoe, 
like all great ideas, is simplicity itself, with the 
addition of a certain amount of applied 
science. 

As will be seen from the illustration (Fig. 110), 
this new invention is in the form of an adjustable 
cultivator with an extended handle resting 
on the shoulder, and the operator walks back- 
wards. The act of walking, with the natural 
leverage caused by holding the cross handle, 

rovides all the energy required, and the hoeing 
is done at an immensely quicker rate than by 
using any of the ordinary types of hoe. The 
work is done better, because the hoed surface 
is not trodden on, and fatigue is considerably 
lessened. With the Shoulder Hoe is supplied 
interchangeable straight hoes of four different 


sizes. 

The implement and its various parts all 
appear to be strong, light and exceedingly 
well made. The steel tube, being Sheridised, 


is rust-proof. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BRUSSELS Sprout LEAVES WITH CIRCULAR 
Sprots.—S. A. The disease is known as 
Ring Spot of Brassicas and is caused by the 
presence of a fungus named Mycosphaerclla 
brassicola. This disease, however, seldom 
cauges material damage, and is probably at 
its worst during a wet season, especially 
if the Brussels Sprouts ar. planted in heavily 
manured ground. - ; 

DouBLE-SpaTHED Ricwarpia.—Hcead Gardener: 
In large collections of well-grown Richardias 
it is a fairly common experience to find occa- 
sional stems tearing duplicate spathes. 


GARDENERS’ ILLNESS AND STATE INSURANCE.— 
G.D. The point does not appear to have come 
before the Courts, but if you have been 
receiving your full wages during illness, it 
is only reasonable that your employer should 
receive the amount paid in respect of the 
State Insurance. 

Hotty Seevs.—K. Y. Holly berries should be 

mixed with sand and stored in a cool shed 
for sowing next autumn, or they may be 
slightly beaten and the pulp washed from the 
seeds, and then sown out-of-doors at once. 
They germinate irregularly ; some at the end 
of a year, others in two vears from sowing ; 
and some may lie dormant even three years. A 
percentage of yellow-berried Hollies come 
true from seeds, but the majority of the plants 
do not produce yellow berries. 7 


Names or Puiants.—E. G. 1, Codiaeum 
(Croton) Emperor Alexander III; 2, C. 
Mortii; 3, C. Eugene Draps; 4, C. Count 
Hugo; 5, C. Inimitabilis; 6, C. Davisii ; 
7, C. Baron James de Rothschild; 8, C. 
Victoria superba ; 9, Cypripedium. probably 
a hybrid of C. Druryanum ; 10, Cymbidium 
Lowianum ; 11, Ruellia Portellae ; 12, 
Zebrina (Tradescantia) pendula. 


Non - Poisonous WEED KILLER.—E. M. D. 
An effective non-poisonous weed-killer is 
made and offered by Messrs. Cooper, McDougal 
and Robertson, Ltd., Berkhamsted, Herts. 

_ It is in liquid form and free from arsenic. 
Ask for the non-poisonous weed-killer, with 
instructions for its use as to quantity in 
proportion to water. The firm generally 
recommends one pint to two-and-a-half 
gallons of water, or one part weed killer to 
twenty parts of water. The weed-killer should 
be used in dry weather, and appears likely to 
last for two days at least to give the weed- 
killer proper time to act. Should it rain 
immediately after the liquid is applied it 
would mean that it becomes too diluted to be 
effective. 

TREES TO PLant In May.—G@. H. S. At so late 
a time as the middle of May, we think your 
best chances of successful planting would be 
with Conifers, which may be obtained in pots 
from most reputable nurserymen, and of these 
we suggest the following as being suitable for 
the position : the common Silver Fir and the 
Spruce, Scots Pine, Pinus Laricio, Cedrus 
Deodara and the English Yew. If other 
types are required the Holly, Turkey Oak, 
the London Plane and Robinia Fseudacacia 
would be the most likely to succeed. The 
best Cypress would be Cupressus Lawsoniana, 
though we should prefer Juniperus chinensis 
as an alternative tree of somewhat similar 
type. Whatever tree, or trees, you select 
it would be essential to give them considerable 
attention during the remainder of the year 
until the autumn rains fall. It would be well 
to provide a screen around each tree for a 
time, and to spray the stems and foliage 
towards the end of every warm day. 


VIOLETS UNSATIS acToRY.—A. B. We could 
find no trace of fungous disease, although 
some amount of Botrytis was present. The 
plants have evidently been grown too closely 
together, and their present condition is due 
to crowding and the unsuitable position 
of the frame. 

Communications Received.—H.H.—C.G 


C. and C.—W. A.—A. W.—E. S. S.—È. E. 
—H.AS.—T. S. 6. ` 


.—T. L.— 
T.—T. P. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, March 22nd, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 
cuneatum Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 
per doz. . 10 0-12 0 Daffodils, 48's, 
—elegans ... 10 0-15 0 per doz. .. 15 0-18 0 
Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 | Erica melanthera, 
Araucarias, per 48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 
doz....  ... 30 0-42 0 | —60's , 12 0-15 0 
Asparagus plu- rer —72's ‘i 8 0--0 0 
mosus an -18 0 3° 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 par acs 21 0-24 0 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-60 0 T 
Aaplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 | Hyacinths, 48's, | 
—32's .., <.. 24 0-30 0 3's, per doz. 15 0-18 0 
—nidus _.. 12 0-15 0 —60's, per doz. 10 0-15 0 
Azaleas, various, Marguerites, 48's, 
48's, each ... 4 6—7 6 per doz. ... 21 0-24 0 
ee Be per Nephrolepis in 
doz. ... ... 21 0-24 0 ee ~ 12 0-18 0 
Poonia Iena —32's ... . 24 0-36 0 
Bae ns PT 0-48 o | Palms, Kentin 30 0-48 0 
Cacti, per tray —60’s ...  „... 15 0-18 0 
—12's, 153 ... 5 0--7 0| Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
Cinerarias, 48's, —large, 60's 5 0--6 0 
per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 —amall .. 4 0--5 0 
Cyclamens, 48's, —72’s, per tray 
per doz, ... 18 0-21 0 of 15's .. 2 6--3 0 
Cut Flowers, etc. : Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. a.d. s.d. 8. d. 
Adiantum deco- Lilium longi- 
rum,doz.bun 21 0-24 0 florum, long, 
cuneatum, per per doz. ... 3 6—40 
doz. bun. . 15 0-18 0 —speciosum 
Anemone fulgens, rubrum, long, 
per doz. e. 8 Q--4 0 per oz 
Asparagus plu- blooms .. 40—46 
mosus per —ahort, doz. 
bun., long blooms ... 3 0—3 6 
trails, 6's ... 2 0--2 6 | Lily-of-the-Valley, 
med. sprays... 2 0--3 0 per doz. bun, 24 0-30 0 
-short „ ... 0 ¥--1 3 Narcissus Soliel 
—Sprengeri, bun. d’Or, per doz. 
long sprays 2 0--2 6 bun.... ... 3 0—3 6 
med. „ ... 1 6—2 0 —Grand Primo, 
short ,, ... 0 6—0 9 per doz. bun. 3 0—4 0 
Azalea, white, —omatus, per 
per doz. bun. 4 6—5 0 doz. bun. ... 5 0—7 0 
Camellias, 12's, —Elvira,per doz. 
18's, per box 2 0—3 0 bun.... .. 6 0—9 0 
Carnations per —Grand Monarque 
doz. blooms 2 0—3 6 per doz. bun. 40-50 
Croton leaves, —Cornish White, 
per doz. ... 1 9—2 6 per doz. bun. 3 0—3 6 
Daffodils, Golden Orchids, per doz. 
Spur, per doz. —Cattleyas ... 24 0—36 0 
bun.... ... 2 6—3 6 — Cypripediums 
—King Alfred, r dozen 
per doz. bun. 6 0—8 0 looms ... 6 0—8 0 
—Sir Watkin, Primroses, per 
per doz. bun. 3 0—5 0 doz. bun. ... 1 6—2 6 
—Victoria, per Richardias 
doz. bun. ... 4 0—6 0 (Arums), per 
—princeps, pe doz. blooms. 5 0—6 0 
doz. bun. ... 2 6—3 0 | Roses— 
—Emperor, per —Columbia_ ... 12 0-15 
doz. bun. ... 4 0—6 0 —Richmond,per 
—Double Van doz. blooms . 5 0—8 0 
Sion, per doz. —Madame But- 
bun. .. 5 0—6 0 terfly, per doz. 
Fern, French, blooms .. 5 0—6 0 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 — Golden Ophelia, 
Forget-me-not, r doz. blooms 6 0—7 0 
per doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 —Mrs. Aaron 
Freesia, white, Ward, per doz. 
per doz. bun. Z 0—2 6 blooms .. 3 0—6 0 
French Flowers— Smilax, per doz. 
—Acacia (Mimosa), trails 0---5 
per doz. bun. 6 0—7 0 | Star of Beth- 
-—Anemones, mixed. lehem (Allium), 
doz. bun. ... 5 0—6 0 perdoz.bun. 2 6—3 0 
— — double pink Tulips, per doz. 
doz. bun. ... 2 0—3 0 —singie white 18 0-24 0 
~—Myrtle, green, — — yellow ... 24 0-30 0 
r doz. bun, 1 6—2 0 — — scarlet ... 21 0-24 0 
— Ranunculus-~ — — pink . 18 0-21 0 
—double scarlet 6 0—8 0 —terra-cotta, per 
~—Violets, Parma, doz. bun. ... 21 0-24 0 
per bun. 3 6—2 6 —Murillo, per 
— Ruscus, green, doz. bun. ... 18 0 21 0 
per pa bat 0—8 0 | —Couronne d’Or, 
—Stock, double r doz. bun. 24 0 27 0 
white, per doz. —Prince of Aus- 
bun.... baie 0—4 6 tria per doz. 
Heather, white, w = 21 0-24 0 
per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 | 7 arwin, red, 
per doz. bun. 18 0-24 0 
Hyacinths, white, —- — pink, per 
large, doz. bun., : doz. bun. ... 18 0-24 0 
Gs... oe 0-12 0 | — — mauve. per 
Iris, Spanish blue, doz. bun. ... 18 0-21 0 
per doz. blooms 3 0—4 0 | Tulips, double - 
—yellow, per -— Lucretia, pe 
doz. blooms 2 6—3 0 doz. bun. ... 24 0-27 0 
—mauve, per —Tea Rose, per 
doz. blooms... 2 0— 6 doz. bun. ... 24 0-27 0 
Lilac, white, per —double white, 
doz. stems ... 4 0—8 0 per doz. bun. — 24 0 
—mauve, per Violets, per doz. 
doz. sprays... & 0—6 0 bun.... wv 2 0—4 0 


REMARKS.—Supplies show a considerable increase 
and prices are on the down grade. The improved weather 
has resulted in an ample supply of red Richmond Roses 
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which are very fine in quality. Other varieties now avail- 
able are : Madame Butterfly. Golden Ophelia, Pink Ophelia, 
and Mrs. Aaron Ward. The quantities of Carnations 
now exceed the demand, and the prices fluctuate accord- 
ing to the quality. Irises are much improved in quality ; 
supplies are increasing almost daily. and with falling prices 
there should be more demand for these flowers.  Richardias 
(Arums) and Lilium longifforum (formosum type) remain 
at a very low price. Sweet Peas, from home-growers, 
are the newest subject. in this department, and they are 
fairly good in quality. There is stllla glut of single Viotcts 
Princess of Wales, Trade shows a little tmprovement 
in the pot plant department. Flowering plants are now 
receiving more attention, and the tine quality. generally, 
calls for better demand, especially for Azaleas, Cyclamens. 
Genistas, Spiraeas, Mignonette and some fine pot-grown 
Rhododendrons. 


Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s.d. s.d. 8. d. 
Apples, Virginian Grapes, South 
Albemarle ... — 38 0 African -— 
—Greening ... 24 0-26 0 | —Hermitage ... 8 0-10 0 
—Oregon, New- —- Waltham Cross 8 0-15 0 
town ... 11 0-12 0 —Molinera ... 12 0-14 0 
—Washington —Rosaki .. 8 0-140 
Winesap . 12 0-14 0 — Barbarossa ... 12 0-14 0 
——Nova Scotian— Te Mona eas ETN 
— Baldwin . 18 0-24 0 JONES E 7 
—No npareil `.. 18 0-24 0 | Naples, Per J) 0-26 0 
— Ben Davis ... 18 0-24 0 Nectarines, South 
—Stark, per African,per box 5 0—8 0 
barrel ... 15 0-18 0 | Oranges, per case—- 
British Columbian— ene per case 20 0-21 0 
— Newtown ... 14 0-17 0 Neva 28 6-30 0 
—Bramley’s o o-24 | —Denla — -.. 18 0-30 0 
oe oe Š —Murcia .. 16 0-25 0 
Bananas ... 17 0-21 0 | Pears, South 
African, per box— 
Brazils, per cwt. — 72 0 —Louise Bonne 
c of Jersey 6 0-10 9 
cae fmi —Beurré Hardy 7 0-10 0 
per cane Pines, case ... 18 0-30 0 
— Blue Goose... 30 0-40 0 Plums, per box — 
—Jamaica ... 20 0-260 | “Rue 8 0-10 0 
—Honduras ... 20 0-26 0 | South’ African 
Bel s 2 6—3 Peaches, per box-— 
gian Grapes 26-30 | _ Yelow Flesh 3 6—4 0 
Grapes, South —White Flesh 5 0-12 0 
African, per case Strawberries 
—(ros Colmar 14 0-17 6 (forced )— 
—Hannepoot, —Special, per lb. 30 0-35 0 
red and white 8 0-15 0 | —Best, per lb. 20 0-25 0 
Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 
8.d. s. d. Mint, forced, s. d. 8.d. 
Asparagus, Devon 4 0—5 0 per doz. ... 40—60 
—Cavaillon ... 3 6—4 0 Mushrooms 
—Special Lauris 6 0-12 0 —cups... .. 16-3 0 
— Best 5 4 0--5 0 — Broilers .. 1 3—1 6 
Beans, Forced— Onions— 
—Special .. 2 0—8 0 Valencia ... 11 0-12 6 
--Others ... 1 6—1 9 | Parsnips, per 
Beans, Madeira— cwt. .. 4 6—5 6 
—Finest, . 4 0—6 0 | Potatos— 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 | King Edward— 
Belgian Chicory, ton ... .. £9, 10£10 
per .. 0 3-0 34 —others, ton ...£6 £7/10 
Cabbage, per —Algerian, per 
_ doz. ee ... 2 0—2 6 Do nce ... 0 2-0 23 
Carrots, per Potatos, New— 
-bag .. 4 0—6 0 —(Guernsey 0 7—0 9 
Cauliflowers — —Canaries, case 9 0-20 0 
—English, doz. 2 6—4 0 Radishes, per doz. 1 6—2 6 
—St. Malo, crate 5 6—6 0 | Rhubarb, forced, 
Celery, fan ... 1 6—30] __ e A a 7 
Cucumbers, doz. 7 0-10 0 | Savoys, pertally 8 0-12 0 
French Endive, Seakale, per 
perdoz.... 6—3 0 s puare is 1 9—2 6 
prouts, Brusse 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0—2 6 per ġ-bag ... 2 0—5 0 
Lettuce round, ; Tomatos— 
r doz. ... 0—4 0 | —English,perth — 60 
—Flats, 3, 3}, 4 —Canary Island 18 0-22 6 
doz. ... .. 27 0-30 0 ' Turnips, percwt. 4 0—5 0 


REMARKS,—All departments of the market have reported 
more active conditions. Fruits from South Africa remain 
the leading feature, this week's consignments being par- 
ticularly heavy, and including Peaches. Nectarines, Pears, 
Plums, Grapes and Pines. American and Canadian Apples 
are a shade better trade, although, so far as the few English 
Apples available are concerned, there is no demand except 
for first grade fruits of Bramley’s Seedling. A few hothouse 
Grapes are arriving from Belgium, but their values are 
lower. Forced Strawberries are available but. very dear. 
The few Tomatos received from the Worthing district 
are selling well. Cucumbers are becoming more plentiful 
each day, but the tone is good and prices firm. Forced 
Rhubarb has improved in value in spite of larger supplies 
of natural Rhubarb. Forced Beans are more plentiful 
and quotations are easier. New Potatos from Guernsey 
are eling well at improved prices, but new Potatos from 
Algeria will probably affect their prices. French Asparagus 
is a firm trade in spite of increasing supplies. Cauliflowers 
which have been very cheap, are inclined to be better 
trade. The Mushroom section has been affected by largely 
increased supplies, and values are lower. French Lettuces 
are dearer although quantities are fairly heavy, the fine 
weather being favourable to a firm demand. Old Potato 
trade remains steady, with a demand for best sorts only. 


GLASGOW, 


Although price movements dis : i 

s displayed a little irregularity 
a ace ae cut ace geen: Was rather hatter pees 
he ek. J te Daffodil supplies were grown 
out-of-doors and valucs were mostly in favour of ae 
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Golden Spur and princeps being worth 2:- to 3/- per doz 
bunches: King Alfred, 6.- to 9.-; Emperor, 4/- to &-: 
ornatus, 6'- to 8/-: and Narcissi, 2'- to 4-. Tulips con- 
tinue to be fairly plentiful and commanded the followiug 
prices: Madame Krelage, 10d. to 1:7 per bunch: double 
red, 1'4 to 16; double yellow, 13 to 16; Luisante and 
Couronne d'Or, 10d. to 13: White Hawk and William 
Copland, 1- to 1:2; Lucretia, 10d. to 12; Tea Row, 
8d. to 12; Stanley, Bartigon and Flamingo, 10d. to 1-; 
Murillo and Prince of Austria, 8d. to 10d.: and La Reve, 
7d. to 1’-. Prices of Yellow Irises fluctuated between 
3-and 4 - per dozen: and Wedgwood sold at 39 to 
4-. Richmond Roses made 4- to 6- per dozen. Car- 
nations, 4/- to 5'- per dozen ; Lilac, 1/6 to 1'9 per bunch; 
Richardias, 4:- to 6-; Lilium longiflorum (Harris:i}). 
6'-: Lily-of-the-Valley, 2/6 to 3’-; Asparagus, 9d. to 
1,6; Anemones, 4i- to 6/- per dozen, and Violets, 6d. 


In the fruit market. Oranges increased further in value, 
Valencia 300's to 21.- to 24 - per case ; 360's, 17- to 20 ~; 
240’s, 23- to 25,-; 420's, 26'-to 28 -; 712s, 28/- to 30 -: 
Jaffa 144’s, 22 -; 240’3 and 180's, 24'-. The value of 
Porto Rico Grape Fruit varied from 20/- to 23/-; Apples. 
on the other hand are cheaper, Winesap extra fancy being 
14/- per case ; fancy, 11 -to 13,-; Newtown, 13/6 to ls -; 
Ben Davis, 16,- to 23,- per barrel; Baldwin and York 
Imperial, 18 - to 22 -. South African fruit also declined 
in value, especially yellow-flesh Peaches, which were sold 
at 3- to 4- per tray and freestone at 5/- to 6/-. The 
prices of white Grapes were steady at 10,- to 14/-, 


Any changes in the prices of vegetables were in a down- 
ward direction. Dutch Lettuces, 30's, realised 0/6 to 1:6; 
French 24's. 6'- to 8/-: Cauliflowers, 6,- to 7/- per crate ; 
Endive, 3/-to 3.6: Radishes, 3/- to 3/6 per dozen bunches ; 
Mushrooms, 1/9 to 2/- per Ib ; Chicory, 4d. to od. : Madeira 
Beans, 3'6 to 4/- per box; Dutch Cucumbers, td. to Wl. ; 
English Cucumbers, 10d. to 1/2; Rhubarb. 32,- to 34 - 
ea cwt. : round Carrots, 6d. per bunch ; and long Carrmts, 
10d. to 1/-. 


TRADE NOTE. 


For the South Lincolnshire flower traffic, 
the London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
is putting on a new type of brake van, with 
steel roof and concrete flooring, electric lighting. 
special heating apparatus, and corridor doors. 
Sach van is capable of carrying five tons of 
flowers, is fifty feet long, and mounted on four 
pairs of wheels. The flower freightage from 
the L.M.S. depot at Spalding has already 
exceeded that of the corresponding weeks 
of last year’s forced-bloom season, and it 1s 
expected that a train of ten new brake vans 
will be available at Spalding to cope with the 


special Easter traffic. 


SOHEDULES REOEIVED. 


S TICULTURAL SoCIETY.— 
BATH AND District HOR BAe e 


Show to be held on July 8 and 9, in the ! 
Bath.—Secretary, Mr. F. J. Cashnella, 7, Cambridge Place , 
Bath. 

DUNDEE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
to be held on August. 25, 26 and 27, on 
Chrysanthemum exhibition to be held 
and 19, in the Drill Hall.—Secretary, Mr. J. M. 


53, West Port, Dundee. 3 
ABBEY PARK FIOWER SHow.—Thirty-eighth exhibiti 
to be held on August 2 and 3, Superintendent, ' 
R. Lisle. Abbey Park, Leicester. z SHOW.— 
BIDEFORD AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL ORM 
Annual Show to be held in The Market, Bideford, on Wes’ 
nesday, November 2.—Secretary, Mr. H. Page, 18,0 
Lane, Bideford. gocteTY.— Es 
NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEF iis 
hibition to be held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, i 
Tuesday, July 19; exhibition to be held in O rak 
with the Forest Row Horticultural Society, at N 
Park, Sussex, on Saturday, July 93,—Secretary, 


—Summer exhibition, 
Magdalen Green ; 
on November 18 
artin, 


’ 


G. Lowe, 147, Melrose Avenue, N.W.2. 
eee eens 
GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 
> ve: rdenef 
Mr. M. S8. Fosser, for nearly twenty years Etely at 
at Umberslade Hal, Warwickshire, ane or ale 


Gledhow Hall Gardens, Leeds, 
EARL OF FAVERSHAM, at Duncom 
Yorkshire. (Thanks for 2/- for 


be Park, Helmsley: 
B.G.0.F. Box.— 


EDS.). 
Bolen Peecip nis OS De Se ES 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
Hall Nurseries, Ponte- 


J. E. HARRISON AND Sons, Darras Hai 
land, Nr. Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Violas. 

KE. P. DIXON AND SONS, LTD., Hull.—Farm Seeds. er 

H. HANCHET, Nutfleld Nurseries, Crab Hill Lane, * 
Nuttield, Surrey,—Seeds. 

JAMES MacDoNnaLD, Harpenden, 
Sports grounds. 


Herts. —Lawns aud 


Walluf a Rheim.—Plants. 


Guus AND KU¥ENEMANN, Nieder- l s 
4, Quai de la Mégisserie, 


VILMORIN ANDRIEUX ET CIE., 
Paria.—Plants. 


Mars 


mi E 
A pete 
ava 
ee 
i te 
a} 
Lae 
is 4 > 
eros 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


Sea 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s.,and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 1g. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insuficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them coptes 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents ts to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 


When addressing Box numbers, it ta essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the box. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


BECKENHAM URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
HEAD GARDENER AND CARETAKER. 


HE Beckenham Urban District Council 
invite applications from experienced Gardeners to 
act (under the Parks Superintendent) as Head Gardener 
and Caretaker at the Croydon Road Recreation Ground, 
Beckenham. Wages, £2 188. Od. per week, together with 
house (rent and rates free), The man appointed will be 
required to pass a medical examination and to contribute 
to the Superannuation Fund. Applications, giving age 
(which must not exceed 40 years) and previous experience, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, to be addressed and delivered to the 
Aone ee to the Council, not later than Saturday, 
, l 


F. W. GEDNEY, 


Council Offices, Clerk to the Council. 


Beckenham. 
18th March, 1927. 


PRIVATE. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER wanted. 
ta ony those with experience as Head need apply. 
i ae Cottage. Experienced Inside with vines and Out. 
ites dee fone cane u DATE A PoI by 

ce. ” MAC 4 N 
Oak, Accrington, Lancs. ee, anne 


ARDENER required, married, Staines dis” 
nea trict, to take full control of orchard, garden, lawns 
Pade 3 acres, Some assistance given; wife required to 
eer EA 10 hours domestic service weekly ; appoint- 
eas ncludes modern cottage with bathroom and central 
ae. ey by letter, with copy testimonials, stating 
Box salary required, and number in family.—X. Y. Z., 

x 84, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


V 8counT EBRINGTON requires SINGLE- 
hither DED GARDENER; small greenhouse, no 
useful. aT ; ailing to milk and make himself generally 
Manor, Campden, ci’ available.—Address, Ebrington 


FOREMAN, Inside, wanted at once. Married, 

Camere 28 to 30, well up in the cultivation of Melons, 

Garder ns, “Mums, etc., and a first-class decorator. Head 

oe Ek recommendation. Wages commencing at £2 

to A CLAR duty every fourth week.—Fullest particulars 
. KE, The Willows Gardens, Clewer, Windsor. 


WANTED, FOREMAN (WORKING) for 
un n Northumberland; charge 
ie eos Roses and shrubs; experienced man to work 
Full car eee and uke ierat anoun provided. 
LIER culars, age, etc., in the first instance, to 
HILLIER & SONS, West Hill Nurseries, Winchester. 
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ences, C. WREN, Woodhill, 


W ANTED, two outside men, one as FORE- 

MAN. the other as LEADING HAND, Outside ; 
also sinart FIRST JOURNEYMAN for Plants and house 
decoration. —State full particulars to DICKSON & ROBIN- 
SON, The King’s Seedsmen, Manchester. 


WASTED, FOREMAN, kitchen’ gardens. 
must be well recommended. State wage; bothy, 
duty.— Apply, HEAD GARDENER, High Beech Gardens, 


St. Leonards. 


WANTED, Inside FOREMAN, thoroughly 

experienced in vines, Peaches, Melons, Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums and general plant work ; good cottage.— 
Age, full particulars, to E. ALGATE, The Gardens, 


Mount Edyucumbe, Plymouth. 


CS any Gardener thoroughly recommend a 

good Inside FOREMAN, good plantsman, fruit 
grower and decorator ; one that has held a similar position ; 
good wages, bothy, etc. Can interview, expenses paid.— 
W. T. SMITH, Littlecote Gardens, Hungerford. 


ANTED active young MAN for pleasure 
grounds i lodgings handy; no bothy; duty alter- 


nate weeks. — Apply, stating wages and experience, 


_ LIDDIARD, The Gardens, Dean Wood, Newbury, Berks. 


ANTED, UNDER GARDENER, soon as 
possible, from Midlands; married; to work on 


grounds and use motor-mower; 5 gardeners kept ; wages 
£2 and cottage near gardens.—HEAD GARDENER, 


Town Thorns, Nr. Rugby. 


Ce Head Gardener recommend single man 

age about 30, as LEADING HAND for large kitchen 
garden, 10 men under; preference to one that has held 
a similar position. State wages and particulars,—TURN- 
HAM, Greenlands, Henley-on-Thames. 


ANTED, experienced MAN, Outside, with 

thorough alround knowledge ; good manager of men 
essential; preference given to man getting married when 
suited, or whose wife could take charge of poultry.— 
CARVELL, Great Maytham Gardens, Rolvenden, Kent. 


ANTED, experienced single MAN, about 
28. for kitchen garden and fruit trees.—Apply, 
W. MASON, Langton Hall Gardens, Market Harborough. 


WWV ANTER; active young MAN for pleasure 


grounds, age about 20, used to motor-mower, 
and to take duty. State wages, with bothy.—G. PERRY- 
MAN, Didlington Hall Gardens, Brandon, Suffolk. 


We experienced single MAN, thorough 


knowledge of motor-mower essential. State 
wages required. no bothy; good references.—Apply, 
VICKERS, Well Vale, Alford, Lincolnshire. 


Wa experienced single MAN, to take 
charge of small glass, fruit, flower, ete. ; no bothy. 
Wages 45:-.—DOE, Wonlord, Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey. 


We a MAN with good knowledge of 

rock and alpine plants, also to help with Rhodo- 
dendrons ; married preferred. State wages required with 
cottage and references.—-S. R. CONN, Borde Hill Gardens, 


Cucktleld, Sussex. 


Wea experienced MAN, Inside and 
Out. able to take charge, semi-market.— Refer- 
ences and wages expected, to SPENCE, Crewe Hall, Crewe. 


ANTED, young MAN, age about 23, for 
Inside and Out ; wages 36,-, no bothy.—BEES- 
LEY, Manydown Park Gardens, Basingstoke, Hants. 


grounds ; 30,- week, bothy, veg. Refs.— 


W ANTED, young MAN help on pleasure 
J. E. WATERS, Barnacre Lodge Gardens, Garstang, Lancs. 


° 


OURNEYMAN wanted, must be a worker and 
experienced; bothy and attendance, duty paid.— 
Apply, G. F. JOHNSON, Waddesdon Gardens, Aylesbury. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN for pleasure 
grounds, used to motor-mower, or willing to learn. 
State wages, with bothy, age, when free, to SURRIDGE, 


Clitton Hall Gardens, Nottingham. 


OURNEYMAN for pleasure grounds, lodgings 
near. —Appiy, stating wages, with copies of refer- 
Hatfield, Herts. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN for kitchen 
garden and pleasure grounds able to take duty, 

paid 5/- extra. State wages, with bothy, and full particu- 
lars.-C. BROOKES, Burnham Grove Gardens, Burnham, 


Bucks, 


Wonen two JOURNEYMEN, about 22, 

one for kitchen garden duty, other for pleasure 
grounds: wages 33/-, bothy.—Particulars and J at seg 
to E. STEELE, Acryse Place Garden, Nr. Folkestone. 


ILL Head Gardener kindly recommend 

young JOURNEYMAN, 19 to 20, for glass dept. 

in good establishment; must be capable of taking turn 

with full duty. one In three. Wages according to exper- 

ience. Good bothy and attendance.—F. W. GALLOP, 
Lilford Gardens, Peterborough. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN for fruit houses, 
about. 22, wages 35/-, bothy, etc., duty extra.— 
Full particulars, W. EVERATT, The Gardens, Burford, 


Dorking. 


Ww 4x TED, JOURNEYMAN Inside, who has 

had experience in plant-houses. aged about 20, 
no bothy: wages 37/6, duty extra.—Apply, with particu- 
lars and testimonials, W. G. BAKER, Botanic ardens, 


Oxford. 
TOON , outside, chiefly herbaceous 
e 


borders; duty paid extra.—References and wages 
with bothy, to A.MITCH ELL, Sherborne Park,Cheltenham, 


Gloucestershire. 


ANTED, active JOURNEYMAN or good 

IMPROVER, chiefly Outslde, for general work. 

Must be keen and energetic, no other need apply. Duty 

every 3 weeks, bothy, etc.—Please apply with references, 
wages, etc., to WM. BACK, Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 


Woa SECOND JOURNEYMAN, In- 

side and Out: good worker, age about 20, some 
experience ; wages 30/- per week, no bothy.—Full ar- 
ticulars. HEAD GARDENER, Sandleford Priory, New- 


bury, Berks. 


ANTED, MARRIED COUPLE, age be- 
tween 30 and 40; wife to attend bothy; man 


must have Outdoor garden experience ; must be highly 
recommended.--J. W. FORSYTH, Putteridge, Luton. 


MPROVER wanted, age 17 to 19, work mostly 

Outside: bothy; must have certain amount of ex- 

perience and be able to take duty.—Apply, stating wages, 
to L. C. PICTON, Estate Office, Milton, Derby. 


ee aaasta 
ANTED, GARDEN LABOURER, 


young, live in. State wages, references.— . 
URQUHART, c'o Champion, Gardener, Filching Manor, 


Jevington, Sussex. 


TRADE. 


ANTED, immediately, WORKING MAN. 
AGER with initiative for new, medium-size 
progressive nursery, near Dublin, some glass. Preference 
given to man of good education. His experience must have 
been gained at the best up-to-date nurseries, and include 
propagation in bulk, floral and show work, Excellent 
opportunity for suitable man. Good house and allow- 
ances. A percentage of profits resulting from Manager’s 
improvements could be arranged.—BURTOWN NURSER- 


IES, Athy, Kildare. 
ANTED, WORKING FOREMAN on 


medium-sized nursery in Surrey, must be a first- 
class Carnation and Lily Grower, capable and a good 
organiser. House available, but not on nursery.—State 
age, experience and wages required.—C. & L., Box 80, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


We SUB-FOREMAN in our her- 

baceous department, able to take charge in absence 
of foreman. A man with good knowledge of propagation 
will be liberally dealt with. Applications treated in strict 
confidence. State age, wages required, and send copies 
of references.—JOHN WATERER. SONS & CRISP, 


LIMITED, Twyford, Berks. 


prores for alpines, with knowledge of 
nursery work.—Apply, giving age, experience and 
wages required, GAVIN JONES, Letchworth, Herts. 


WW ANTED, MAN for general nursery, Inside 

and Out, cut. flowers, ete. ; permanency to right 
man; refs.. etc., to MANAGER, Lawrence & Son, Ltd., 
Albany Road Nursery, Luton Road, Chatham. 


W ANTED a strong MAN for Inside and Out. 
: State wages with bothy. Give  references.— 
THAYER, Quex Nurseries, Birchington, Kent. 


e 
ANTED, YOUNG MAN and YOUTH for 
A, purser; Tarana de urement, herbaceous, Roses, 
rysanths., permanent.— wages, experience 
WICKS, Nurseries, Lambley, Notts, e : 
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ARDENERS awaiting private situations 

can obtain temporary employment in our landscape 

and jobbing dept.—JOHN RUSSELL (HAMPSTEAD), 
LIMITED, Devonshire Nurseries, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. 


RAVELLER wanted for Lancashire, to call 

upon market gardeners and farmers. Only those 

with an expert knowledge of the seed trade need apply. 

Highest references required. Good salary and expenses 

to right Hae ee ae with fullest particulars, stating 

salary required, to F. N. T., Box 68, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


LERK wanted (Male) for general office work. 
—Apply, stating age, experience and salary required, 
to GEO, JACKMAN & SON, Woking Nurseries, Surrey. 


WANTED, LADY FLORIST, able to take 
control floral dept.—Apply. full particulars and 
photo, JOHN E. KNIGHT & SON. 
hampton. 


Florists, Wolver- 


SSISTANT to take charge of Nursery Shop, 

good maker-up essential.--Write fully. stating age 

and wages required, ete., to WATT'’S NURSERIES, LTD., 
472, Holdenhurst. Road, Bournemouth. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding ` 


eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this reduced rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 18., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, tt is useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
repel escape the memory may thus be brought 
to mind. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
ptece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion ts required : 


but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as “ Situations 
Wanted, Trade’’) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


It ts important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any vartation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
7d. is added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 


post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but if fully paid, it will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
in the meantime. 


PRIVATE. 


EAD GARDENER or GARDENER- 
STEWARKD.—The Hon. Constance Russell, Ampt- 

hill Park. Ampthill, Beds., highly recommends CHAR LES 
TURNER, who has been Head Gardener at Ampthill 
Park for 10 years. First rate in every branch, and an 
excellent manager.—Reply, TU RNER, at above address. 


ARDENER or GARDENER-BAILIFF re- 
quires situation; 20 years’ experience gained in 

large establishments; married, age 37, disengaged. — 
G. B. B., Box 73, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


'EAD GARDENER seeks engagement, 
where all branches of high-class gardening are re- 
quired ; lite experience in noblemen’s and kirge establish- 
ments; keen. capable organiser and economical manager ; 
successful exhibitor and marketing surplus produce if 
required ; highest testimonials for ability and character.— 
A. T. B., Box 72, 5. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


ORDON ANKETELL, Tag Passfield 

; Manor, Liphook. highly recommends W. H. LAM- 
PARD to any lady or gentleman requiring the services 
of energetic HEAD to rin place on modern and economical 


lines: aged 30. married. abstainer, life experience all 
branches: R.H.S. qualifications; run motor-mowers or 
light plant; disengaged; preference London or south. 


— Apply. W. H. LAMPARD, eo The Lodge, Hopedene, 
Holmbury-St.-Mary, Dorking, Surrey. 


MBS: NORMAN COOKSON highly recom- 
mends RONALD PATIENCE (Scotsman) as 
HEAD GARDENER of 3 or 4; thoroughly capable, 
reliable and industrious; married; age 32, family 2.— 
PATIENCE, The Hermitage, Newick, Sussex. 


EAD GARDENER, 4 or more; life ex- 

perience all branches, good establishments ; present 

situation 3$ years ; age 35, married, 2 children.—J. ELLIS, 
Lower Lodge, Pembury Grange, Pembury, Kent. 


EAD GARDENER, life experience all 
branches; six years present situation as Head. 
Would consider good publie park situation. Married 
oe family).—DIMOND, Moss Cottage, Cove, Bampton, 
Devon. 


NARDENER, HEAD, seeks re-engagement> 

where several are kept. life experience all branches, 

good references, age 47, married, one child. disengaged, 

eae said.--POINTER, High Road, Shentield, Brentwood, 
eX, 


HEAP GARDENER desires change, life ex- 

perience, R years present situation ; age 45, married, 
no children, State wages. Surrey or Kent preferred.— 
T. M., Box 69, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


HE LADY BATTERSEA wishes to recom- 

mend C, BRIARS. HEAD GARDENER to the late 
Hon. Mrs. E. Yorke. used to large establishments and 
position of trust ; age 43.—C. BRIARS, 57, Victoria Road, 
Netley, Hants. l 


EAD GARDENER, where several are kept, 

lite ie all branches ; capable organiser and 
manager, 3 years present; age 36; estate sold.—J. 
CORWELL, The Gardena, Shephall Bury, Stevenage, Herts 


EAD GARDENER, experienced cultiva- 
tion choice flowers, fruits and Vegetables, general 
Management of garden ; previously Lyme, Weston Parks 
ete. ; recently Hreland.—MOORE,  Haylane Fann, 
Foston, Derby. ` ' 


EAD GARDENER where several kept 
desires change to similar position > capable organiser 

and manager; thoroughly competent upkeep good estab- 
oa ae ae if required. Highest references 
age 41, no tamily.—F, G., co Wm. Yandell, Castle | 
Nurseries. Maidenhead, ica 


P ; 
R. A. B. WADDS highly recommends his 
foreman as HEAD or SECOND in good establish- 

ment ; 3 Years present situation, 4 years previously at 
Cadland Park ; age 30, married when suited.—R. BROWN 
Engletield Gardens, Reading. Berks, ik 


ADY ALBEMARLE wishes to highly recom- 
mend her HEAD WORKING GARDENER where 

f or Sa are kept ; has been here 7 years. He is thorongh- 
y capable in all garden culture, Indoors and Out ; married, 


ae children.—Apply, DEWHU RST, Quidenham. Norwich, 


ARD EN ER, HEAD WORKING, with good 

k poll all-round experience, keen and energetic 
h y a ae seeks post where not less than four 
are Kept; married, no family,—C S, 5: j 
head. A en y.—COLLINS, 53, Queen’s 
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T.-COL. BERNARD recommends GAR. 
DENER, HEAD WORKING of several; 5} year 
here, age 45, married, no family, life experience, Inside am 
Out.—F. WICKS, Chearsley, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


MPLOYER, recommends young HEAD 

J WORKING GARDENER; | leaving through w 

fault.—S. E. H., Box 75, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Gar- 
den, W.C.2. 


Cee G. V. BAXENDALE highly recome 

mends his HEAD WORKING GARDENER: 
life experience all branches, Inside and Out; seven vean 
present situation, seven previous as Head ; age 42, married. 
—-A. GADD, Framfield Place Gardens, Uckfleld. 


ENTLEMAN highly recommends HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER, life experience al 
branches, 16 years head ; leaving present place through 
death : excellent references, married, age 39, disengaged. -- 
HARRIS, Greenhill Park, Barnet. 


 Cirove ieee HEAD WORKING, good alle 
XY round experience, keen and energetic, seeks post 
with 3 or 4, or would undertake new or neglected garden ; 
married, no family, disengaged.—J. RUSSELL, 2, Lans- 
downe Villas, Whyteleaf, Surrey. 


EY oa recommends HEAD WORK: 

ING GARDENER, experienced all branches; 
reduction cause leaving ; here 13 years head ; 48, married, 
boy 10,—Address, GARDENER, Reedley Hall, Burnley, 
Lancs, 


EAD WORKING GARDENER thoroughly 

experienced all branches, Inside and Out, vines, 

peaches, Melons, excellent references. J. BULLDMORE. 
Toddington, Cheltenham, Gios. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 
several are kept, life experience, excellent references. 
—F. DANIELS, Sparsholt, Winchester. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 

perience Inside and Out, including Orchids; over 

18 years as head; married, no family, disengaged.— 
J. H. SHIRLEY, Llandegai, Bangor, N. Wales. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, thoroughly 

experienced, Inside and Out ; first-class references. 

aged 40: married, one child aged 6.—Apply, H. SHARPE. 
14, Hammer Road, Egham, Surrey. 


a ee ee eee 
Hr WORKING GARDENER pea 


change of district, where several are employ 

life experience Grapes, ” Peaches, Melons, ma 
Chrys.. Cyclamen and miscellaneous plants, mi E Ka 
Out: keen and interested cultivator of alpines En 
(Late Mells Park, Frome, and Donnington Hall, ’ ae 
11 years same family), highly recommended ; one In Pi PA 
—CHAS. OAKFORD, The Gardens, Mathern {aace, 
Chepstow. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 

perience Inside and Out, with or without st a 

19. good references. — BOWRING, Grigshot, Woodchester, 
Stroud, Glos. 


—_ 


EAD WORKING GARDENER seeks change 
end of April, over 10 years with present emp dhis 
staff of six, 28 years’ experience Inside and Out. sic 
recommended as keen, energetic man, alge aien 
small estate if required, Age 46, no young c Covent 
Apply, B. J. A., Box 82. 5, Tavistock Street, 
Garden, W.C. 2, 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
re-engagement ; thoronghly experienced all iat 
Inside and Out ; age 42, married, one child age 7 ; Ore ak 
references,—F,’ BOOKER, Ivy Cottage, Paley Siec, 
White Waltham, Near Maidenhead. Berks. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life a eae 
tical experience, vines, Peaches, Melons, through 
garden, pleasure grounds; 19 years Head ; os vistock 
estate being sold; age 47.—S. T., Box 7], 5, 48 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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life ex 


Gee HEAD WORKING, one or 


two under, seeks situation ; 
branches, good references.—Apply, J 


C. GRIEVE, Gardener to Sir G. Wills, 

e Bart., will be pleased to recommend his Foreman 

as HEAD WORKING ; life experience, age 38, married.— 
A. ATTWOOD, Buswall's, Leigh Woods, Clifton, Bristol 


XPERIENCED foreman seeks situation 
as HEAD WORKING GARDENER ; life experience 
Inside and Out; excellent references; married when 
suited.—T. W. N., Box 74, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING or SINGLE- 
HANDED, requires situation, life experience 
Inside and Out; married, no family, age 40, excellent 
references; disengaged when suited. Please state wages 
with cottage. —GARDENER, High Elms Cottage, St. 
Mary Cray, Kent. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 

several kept, or good Inskie FOREMAN’S place ; 

life experience In good establishment, all branches, ex- 

cellent references ; age 42, single.—-MARLOW, 12, Church 
Street, Bletchley. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, or other- 

wise; 15 years’ experience Inside and Out; single 

a eis IDDENDEN, 66, Havelock Street, Canterbury 
ent. 


ARDENER seeks situation, SINGLE- 
HANDED, or with help, life experience in all 
branches ; married, age 41, 3 in family ; good references. — 
A. ROOTS, Orchard Cottage, Duxhurst, Reigate, Surrey 


(JARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, or other- 

Wise ; life experience, Inside and Out; unmarried, 

ici Poonma aston iy interest taken 
ces are — 

Granton Road, Euinbyreh A ed.—_ BREMNER, 1, Lower 


(jARDENER (single) seeks situation SINGLE- 
HANDED or with hel 
COOK, 201, Marks Road, Romford, Essex, ©) ranches. 


NARDENER SINGLE-HANDED or 
b Baars ; pood aeriene sll branches, not afraid 
Hathern, Loughborough. , Te ehenten- HAM KING, 


ARDENER, — P SINGLE-HANDED or 
tuation ; married, age 29: good 
ref, : 9 see ? ge ? g 

an: 2 children.—H. 8. CLARKE, Putieridge, 


S er Te a a 


ARDENER, SECOND or SINGLE. 
alan meee al situation ;, married, age 2r, 
P Uere ces, ngaged.—C. i | 
Clifton Place, Shipley, Yorks. = BONEN Cio: ai, 


ee 


ARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out i 


hood refs, ; 28, married, disengaged when sulted. — 
nae ETT, Harwood Hall Garage, Corbeta Tey, Upminster, 


ARDENER seeks situation, pleasure grounds 
HANDED Hitchen garden FOREMAN or SINGLE. 
rience « Po l agi excellent. references; life ex-. 
Rochford, Grantham ati H Toued = MORN, plone: 


Sa E E 


REMAN OR SECOND GARDENER, 28, . 


experience gained at Penrhyn, Longleat, Melchet ' 


Ct. : excellent references.—L. PATERSON, Normanhurst 
t 


Gardens, Battle, Sussex. 


aA 
ra a 
L 
S s t 
‘ 


FOREMAN seeks similar position or as 

knowled a LEAD in good establis excellent 

referen Hes Tuit and plants, especially Carnations ; good 

Box z7 © 10} yeata’ experience ; .—M. J. A. 
» >, Lavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


rience all 
. MORUM, c/o. 
C. Underwood, 7, Brox Road, Ottershaw, Chertsey, Surrey. 
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FOREMAN, Inside, thoroughly experienced, 

fruit, plants, decorating ; 10 years’ experience gained 
in good establishments ; well recommended, single. 
State wages, with bothy.—J. C. H., Box 76, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OREMAN Inside. 15 years’ experience ; 

good references, well recommended. age 30, single ; 

with bothy.—A. CROUCHMAN, The Gardens, The High 
Beech, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


OREMAN, life experience Inside, Grapes, 
Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, Carnations, Chrysan- 
themums and general plants ; competent, trustworthy and 
well recommended, single.—H. J. GRIFFIN, 55, Suasex 


Place, Slough. 


ee HAND Kitchen garden and 
Pleasure Grounds. Mr. Wm. Holden, The Gardene, 
Woburn Place, Addlestone, Surrey, can highly recommend 
Mia MUDGE as above ; married, 3 years’ present ; ag: 


ARDENER, 26, as LEAD in kitchen or 

pleasure grounds, 11 years’ experience, cxcellent 

references, knowledge of motor mowers, married when 
suited.—_HOMEWOOD, Barfields, Blechingley, Surrey. 


ITCHEN GARDENER, experienced, re- 

quires situation in good establishment; single, 

aged 26, bothy. well recommended.—C. HILL, 1, Whalley 
Street, Peterborough. 


INGLE MAN, 28, experienced Outside, 
chiefly pleasure grounds, seeks sit.; bothy: refs.; 
midlands or South Wales districts preferred.—W. HALL, 
15, Fairhaven Road, Leckhampton, Cheltenham, Glos, 


R. A. ELLIS can recommend a young MAN, 

age 24, for pleasure grounds ; ten years’ experience. 

24 years here. State terms.—Lyme Park Gardens, 
Disley, Nr. Stockport. 


OUNG MAN seeks situation, pleasure 

grounds, herbaceous borders or tennis courts ; 

age 24, 9 years’ experience, good references. Kindly 

state wages with bothy, etc.—H. SMITH, 45, Great 
Witley, Worcester. 


(NPER GARDENER, age 24, seeks situa- 
tion, or SINGLE-HANDED ; 8 years’ good exper- 
ience, Inside and Out.—G. LOVELL, West Yaldham 


Cottage, Kemsing, Kent. 


NDER GARDENER or GARDENER. 
HANDYMAN, married, age 30, no family, good 
experience in general outside work; good references. — 
W. H., Box 78, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2. 


Y. CHURCH, Raveningham Hall, Norwich, 
highly recommends B. SCARFE as FIRST JOUR, 
NEYMAN, Inside and Out; age 23, 8 years’ experience, 


H CHANDLER wishes to highly recommend 
e a Very capable man as FIRST JOURNEYMAN, 
Inside; age 24, 10 vears’ experience.—Full particulars 
to C, HARMER, Moulton Paddocks Gardens, Newmarket. 


ITUATION required as FIRST or SECOND 
JOURNEYMAN, Inside; 8 years’ general exper- 
fence; good knowledge Vines, Peaches, Melons, Cues., 
Mums, etc. ; age 22.—-STEAD, 50, Chapel Road, Ramsgate. 


R. T. E. TOMALIN, Stansted Park, Ems- 
worth. confidently recommends E. MERRITT, as 
good JOURNEYMAN for kitchen gardena and pleasure 


grounds. 


OURNEYMAN, 26, single, good all-round 
hand, use motor mower, 10 years’ experience ; wage 
asked 35/~ per week and bothy ; free April 4th.—L. P. B. 
Box 81, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, l 


OURNEYMAN, with glasses, age 24, seeks 
situation Inside and Out, or pleasure grounds, 10 
years’ experience, od references.—C. MILES, West 


O 
Street, Stosrington, Pulborough: Sussex. 


counties 
Ardingly, Sussex. 


W. IRVIN as JOURNEYMAN ; 
as above. 


decorative plants, cut bloom and hardy stuff ; 
gen ral, branches routine ; propagation, &c. good references, 


64e 


X1. 


OURNEYMAN, 20, seeks situation inside 
and out, or kitchen garden, 4 experience. Southern 
preferred.—WAND, Wakehurst Gardens, 


R. A.C. WICKS, Mongewell Park Gardens, 


Wallingford, would be piena to pia ep io 
nside, age 21.—. 


* 


OOD JOURNEYMAN seeks situation, In- 
side or Out; 8 years’ good experience ; 23, ane 


disengaged.—-SCOTT, 2, Broomhill Cottages, Nettrawel 
Cross, Harlow, Essex. 


SCOTT, Needwood House, Burton-on- 


e Trent. highly recommends E. MOORE, age 21, 


as JOURNEYMAN, Inside or Inside and Out. 


BARRIE wishes to recommend A. 
e OTTOWAY, age 20, as JOURNEYMAN 
Outside ; good reference ; bothy preferred.—Colney Hall 


Gardens, Norwich. 


MPROVER eeéks situation Inside or pleasure 
grounds, age 20, three years’ experience.—S. WATTS, 
The Gardens, Garston Manor, Watford, Herts. 


OUNG MAN, 17, seeks position as IM 
PROVER ; 3 years’ experience, keen and energetic. 


—BRIGNALL, Cholsey, Berks. 


ITUATION required by a LAD, age 18, 
under good gardener; bothy preferred ; years’ 
good references.—F. WOOD, 2, Thistle Villas, Reading 


Street, Broadstairs. 


ISCOUNT EBRINGTON recommends G.W. 
AUBREY as HANDYMAN ; accustomed to work 

Ing in the garden and milking cows; willing make himself 
generally useful; cottage required.—Address, Ebrington 


Manor, Campden, Glos. 


MAR , 37, wants sit, used to garden wotk, 
lawns, good spade hand ; refs.—J. G., 15, Mortimer 
Crescent, Kilburn, London, N.W.6. 


TRADE. 


DVERTISER for many years occupied 
important position with Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., 

Ltd., is desirous of re-engagement. Thorough knowledge 
of office organisation, correspondence, accountancy, 
purchases and sales; life-long experience ; one interest 
only. my firm's. Excellent reasons for vacating present 
position.—A. CONSTABLE, 7, Forest Road, Tunbridge 


Wells. 


ANAGER (WORKING) life’s practical 
experience, Inside and Out, extensive knowledge 
Roser, fruit. shrubs, alpines, herbaceous, Toms., Cues., 
Chrys.. capable organiser and salesman; house essential.— 
MANAGER, Box 70, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2, 


OREMAN and GROWER, used to London 


Provincial requirements, all soft-wooded, bedding, 
fruit, 


—C. W., Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelmsford. 


XPERIENCED GROWER seeks situation, 


charge or otherwise; Tomatoes, Cues., Melons, 


Mushrooms, Ferns, bedding, Inside and Out; good refs. ; 
house essential. —Y. C. C., Box 83, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Re post required by young 
ambitions MAN; expert in trees, shrubs and choice 
plants; thorough knowledge of nursery routine. Able to 


manage high-class retail business.—Z. R. N., Box 79, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


HORTIOUETYBAS BUILDERS 
AN 
HEATING ENGINEERS. 


DARLINGTON 


LON DON OFFICE : 
Albert Mansions, 92, Victoria St..3.W. 1. 


We invite enquiries for Conservatories, or 
Growing Houses, fully equipped. 
Representatives seat to take particulars. 
Best Value at Lowest Prices. 


Catalogues, Pisns & Estimates Free. 
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W. RICHARDSON & CO, l” 


dl 
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| 
= NOW 18 THE TIME to order 


PLANT FRAMES, 
GREENHOUSE SHADING, 
GARDEN SEATS, Ete. 


Particulars and prices on application. 


We keep a special staff for 
REPAIR WORK AND RE- 
PAINTING — use gaararileed 
genuine white lead paint—and can 
assure you of best results. 


FOWLER'S LAWN SAND 


AND FERTILIZER 


The Originator of Lawn Sands 


Destroys all obnoxious weeds, moss and discolours the grass 

least of any. Produces a rich velvety green. 60 years’ 

experience in lawn culture. 

THE OLDEST AND STILL BY FAR THE BEST 
ON THE MARKET. 


If required for destroying weeds only, a pinch in the 
centre of each weed will entirely clear your lawn. 


In tins, 1/6, at and 5/6; 4 cwt. 8/-; $ cwt. 14/6; 
1 cwt. 25/-; in "strong airtight kegs. 


Of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
CORRY & Co., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, S.E. 


KINNELLS COKE =<: 
CRUSH ER Bln 


to 
Walnut 
Size 


Dicto te Wr ri upht Sea nd 
Large Crusher tor al 
Ditto on W j ian t aa n nd 


Large R 
breaks | cwt. and 
Small Crusher 
42 lbs. in 20 
minutes 


CHAS.P. KINNEEOE Co LTD 
65.654 Southwark St. London.S.E! 


JAMES GRAY ii 


(CHELSEA) 
Horticultural Builder, 92 Victoria Street, S.W.| 


OOH A WK 
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P 


GREENHOUSES, etc. Plans and Estimates free 
Representatives sent to take particulars. 


FOSTER & PEARSON, 


Have 


been building Greenhouses 
1927, a record of 86 years of sound construction. 


GOOD Greenhouses 
The ROBIN 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


Estimates on application Free, 


LIMITED, 


BEESTON, NOTTS. 


from 1841 to 


last—others do not. 


HOOD BOILER 


A Glass House that weathers the 
weather—even English weather 


Yi Jur 


be a frail 


nglish weather is notoriously varied. 
Glass afford to 


structure, for one day it is being lashed with 


Hcuse cannot 


hail, the next, being scorched with a withering 


sun. 


Duncan Tucker Glass Houses defy time because 


their builders have an eye on the weather. 
Come rain—ccm: 


they resist them all. 


wind— come snow-——come frost ; 


The solid wcrkmanship and careful finish William 
Duncan Tucker & Sons Ltd. impart to their 
work is the For close 
on a hundred years they have been the experts 
Hcuse 

and they are still. 


result of long experience. 


in Glass creative and work z 


repair 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1927. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Price 6d. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


XL ALL PERFRCTLY 
SOLUBLE MANURE. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL & SONS specialise in herbaceous 
and alpine plants. Their illustrated catalogue for 

pa present planting season will be 
xn pp pation. —CALDWELL & 


gladly sent post free, 
SONS, Nurserymen, 


RIERS’ ASPARAGUS. Strong roots, one-, 


two- trees, 
Vines and Orchard House trees of first class uality. A large 
stock list 


post free. -THOMAS R. 
series, Sawbridgeworth, Herta. 


er ee 


[)°BBIE’s Plant Catalogue Now Read 

e y: 
Free to all rea ers. Please Gardeners’ 
Chronicte when writing.—DOBBIE eO Le Edin- 


e ee EE 


ATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS 
New Illustrated Catalogue egeta 
Flower Seeds and Plants is now ready, and will ne 


free, on appli j 
Re earpmin ome AA E. E BATE LEB 
een a a ee 


A Re LOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 
Also the best Scotche and Tish atone good Foie 


a es Si 


Barr's LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 
Tube » Cannas, Montbretias, Anemones, 
lanting” Ranunculus, Ti &c., for Spring 
p ARR 4 Catalogues on application. 

SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


ae ae 


SPARAGUS.—Now is the time to plant. 


Strong, 3-year-old ants, 15/- 100: 2- - - 
100.—LAXTON BROTHERS” Nurseries Beton: AN 


NTR Gee YSANTHEMUMS.—List of 1927 
er Specialities : 
rt Fu 


—to DICKSON & ROBINSON 
for your PUAT DRESSINGS. 


D. & R.'s Lawn” FERTILITO.” 
D. & R.'s “ KFFECTO” Lawn Sand. 
D. & R's “ SUPER ” BONE MEAL 
D. & R.'s “GRA 0 ” CHARCOAL, 
D. & R3 “ TORE FINDER.” 
and cach DICKSON & ROBINSON'S: 


Prices given per cwt.—5 cwt.—l0 
cwt.—ton, and more. —gladly. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King's Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


SUMMER LAWNS 


For verdant summer lawns, 
sow now 
LAWN GRASS 
Mixtures of Fine Grasses 
for all situations. 


PEEDS’ SEEDS. 


Lists post free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


Mors Aari edin West Norwood London 


gratis 
rders . (Small Town and 
not catered for).—V. N. GAUNTLETT 
& CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Ohiddingfold. 


Ww", DUNCAN TUCKER and Bons, 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buil , ote, 


AXTON’S Strawberries. Plant now. The 

Duke, the best early, in pots, 40/- 100. King George, 

30/- i ; and others.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurseries, 
Bedford. 


ORCHID GROWERS, 


SANDERS, 
St. Albans. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


awarded at the first five Meet- 
ings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society this year to:— 
Sutton’s Vegetables (two) 
Sutton’s Cyclamen an 
Sutton’s Hyacinths. 


Price liste post free. 


SUTTON & SONS, 


The King’s Seedsmen, READING 


HARDY PHLOXES 


N all the new and most brilliant shades 


of colour. List now ready. . 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 
for the Greenhouse and the Garden ; 
free on *ppioation: —0. ENGELMANN, LTD., Oarna 
Growers, n Walden, Eesex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns” post 
free.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


WATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
G 


ladjol 
WATERERS Alpine and 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues t free 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford, Berks, 


AXTON’S SEEDS.—New Ca e 
free on sppilcation, containir eee Par. 


New Peas: Bedford Champion, 4 ft., early; ; 
1 ft., early —LAXTON BROTHERS, Seedamen, Bolon. 


AMELLIAS. — A collection of the finest 

varieties, prices from 10/6 to 68/-. Choice shrubs 

in great variety. Catalogues fre.—ROBERT VEITCH 
& SON, Exeter. 


ANTED, 500,000 PERSONS AT ONCE 


and Catalogue for 1927. It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all best Flower and Vegetable Seeds and 
Seed Potatoes.. A copy. will be sent Gratis free 
upon sppiicaton Please mention this paper.—FIDLER 
& 80 : he ROTA kshire Stores, Estaba 


WW. 


——— mM 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, APRIL 6th. 
TRADE SALE OF 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN FLOWERING BULBS, 


including : 
150,000 GLADIOLUS 12 cm. and up., in many 
varieties. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, ENGLISH AND DUTCH 
ROSES, 


AZALEAS, PALMS, BAY TREFS, ARAUCARIAS- 


ASPIDISTRAS, etc. from Belgium. 


M ESBS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 


will sell the above at 
67 and 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
On Wednesday, April 6th. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


E.C.2 


N.B.—The next Trade Sale after above will take place on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 12th, owing to the Easter Holiday. 


AUCTION SALE OF 
TOPIARY WORK 
(Clipped Box and Yew.) 

RARE SPECIMEN CONIFERS, 
TEAKWOOD GARDEN FURNITURE. 


LEAD & STONE GARDEN ORNAMENTS, TUBS, etc. 


by 


Ves: PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 


at 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
On FRIDAY, APRIL 8th. 


at 1 o’clock. 
Write for Catalogues. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 (Established 
over 90 years.) 


Trade Register of 100 Nurseries, Market ‘Gardens, Fruit 


Farms, etc., issued monthly and forwarded free on appli- 
cation. Enquiries sclicited. 


BERKS (5,823).—Price £1,000 Freehold (£600 can remain) 


Nursery and Residence, 6 greenhouses and 3% acres. 


Vacant possession. 


ESSEX (5,927).—At the seaside. Price £950. Freehold 


Florists’ Shop and Nursery. Excellent local connec- 


tion. Mortgage arranged. 


LONDON, 8.5. (5,958).—Price £1,500. 
9 greenhouses, Office, store rooms, potting sheds, etc. 
Lease 47 years at £29 10s. Od. per annum. 


HAMPTON (5,944).—Price £2,000 or offer. Freehold 


Nursery and -house, 6 greenhouses and 1} 
acre. 

BERKS (5,934).—Price £1550,.—Freehold Nursery of 24 
acres and 


vacant possession. 


WILTSHIRE (5,963).—Kitchen Gardens to let, near 
town. Area about 12 acres; 13 greenhouses, 


market 


Mushroom house, frames, Dwelling house, also 
Conan: Rent, £200 per annum, Stock at valua- 
ion. 


AUBREY & CO, 
96, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1., offer 


MALL Nursery, near Bath, }-acre, Cottage 
6 rooms and ecullery ; 230ft. run of glass. Rent 
£40, long lease. Price for stock, glass, etc., £300. 


ARKET Garden in Yorks, 4 acres, planted 
M soft fruits, 2 cottages and outbuildings, gas and main 
water, Average net profits nearly £300 yearly. 
£600. Cash balance of £500 on mortgage. 


~REEHOLD Nursery in Beds., 34 acres, with 

22 glasshouses (over 2,000ft. run), Bungalow and 

outbulldings. Price only £1,800.—Various others.—Apply, 
AUBREY & CO., above. 


a aaa a aaa 
Nenin and Florists for Sale, main road, 


London suburb, ver 
last year £750, good living. No_house. Price £150. 
Stock, glass, etc., at valuation.—-W. E. H., Box 5, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Nursery of 


6 modern greenhouses, Bungalow, with 


Freehold, | 


low rent, no rates, turnover 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. _ 


OODWILL’" of a small nursery business for 
sale, ie Parse aia ie ee Roan roe 
long lease, and all tenant’s fixtures. Dg 
order; same hands 30 years.—T. F. L., Box 3, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ee Nursery, Sussex, 2 acres, 240 ft. 
run glass, general stock, good Dwelling-house.— 
8. H., Box 62, B, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


BUSINESS CARD. 


ROTHEROE & MORRIS, Horticultural 
P Market Garden and Estate Auctioneers and 


al 67 and 68, Cheapside, Lond E.C., and at 
e e AA E. Monthly orticultural r had on 
T application. ; 
EXHIBITIONS. 


53rd Year of the 
SHREWSBURY GREAT 
MUSICAL & FLORAL FETE 


THE WORLD’S WONDER SHOW 
In the beautiful grounds of THE QUARRY, 


Wednesday & Thursday, August 17 & 18, 1927, 


UPWARDS OF &1,420 OFFERED IN CASH PRIZES 
President's Prize Silver Plate. Value 10 gns. 
For Herbaceous Plants. 

Silver Challenge Cup. Value 50 gm: 
presented by the Shrewsbury Chamber of Commerce 
for Group of Miscellaneous Fine Foliage Plants 
Five ic Trophies. Value 15 gns. each. 
For Collections of eat carnations oe Gladioli 
and Frui 


10 Large Gold, 10 Gold and 10 Silver Medals. 
for Non-Competitive Exhibits 


SCHEDULES NOW READY. 
Apply to W. G. BRAZIER, Secretary, SHREWSBURY 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
FLOWER SHOW 


Tuesday and Wednesday, July 5 and 6, 1927, 


In the CALVERLEY GROUNDS, opp. Central Station 


Exhibits will be staged in New Pavillon and 
additional Marquees. 


TABLE DECORATIONS, ETC. 
Valuable prizes. Open to all. 


Silver Rose Bowl and Cash Prizes for Ladies only 


OPEN TRADE DISPLAYS. 
Special Valuable Cup and Cash Prizes. 


OPEN CLASSES 
for Sweet Peas, Roses, Herbaceous, Fruit and Vegetables 


For Schedules:—RUFUS T. LADE, 
Hon. Secretary Horticultural Society, 
29, Hill View Road, Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 4g., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of aline). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 1s. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 8g. 
per inch, or 10s. facing editorial matter. 


p=. eee ven ariensis, Chamerops 
xcelsa, Kentla Forsteriana, Cocos Flexuosa, and 
Phoenix Roebelinii. New Price List now out. Also a 
quantity of Dracaenas, Indivisa, Veitchil, and Bruanti, 
to offer in all sizes. Fine lot of stuff.—For price list 
apply, ROBERT GREEN (1921), LTD., 28, Crawford 
Street, London, W.1, 


RNS! CALAD — i 
FER TUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 


,  Gloxinlas, Hydrangeas 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies. F. d ; 
TE SMITH ems and How to Grow Them, 


8/6 free.—SMITH, d 
urseries, London. EWO Tondon fori 


APRIL 2, 1927. 


100,000. 


SMITH, Fernery, 


~ 


LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
80/- 100, variety, wanted 1,00 
distras for dividing. Catalogue free.— 
ndon, 8.W.9. 


HINESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen. 

drons, on their own roots. Rare shrubs, Alpines. 

Herbaceous Planta, Aquatics, Lilies. Write for Ca gus, 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


—S a 


R ODODENDRONS, 200 sorta, choice, hardy 

kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmlas, large 
stocks: catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseri , West Chobham, Surrey. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


REEN PRIVET, 4ft. by 2ft. through; 

5-6 ft. by 2ft.: 3ft. by 2ft.: Golden Privet, 3ft. by 2it. 

through ; Ivies, Irish, 2-9 ft. grown in pots, extra bushy; 

Ivies, Emerald Gem, 2-5 ft., grown in pots, extra bushy: 

Virginian Creepers, 5-15ft., grown in pots, extra bushy, 

Prices on application.—WILLIAM THOMPSON, Sheen 
Nurseries, Richmond, Surrey. 


OW IS THE TIME to repair and make your 
Hedges.—Privet ovalifolium, evergreens, broad- 
leaved Privet, 1-2 ft., 4/- per dozen, 18/- per 100; 2 to 3 ft. 


5/- per dozen, 25/- per 100; 8 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 
80/~ per 100.—H. ERIN S, F.H.H.8., N urseryman, Wisbech, 


ARE Primula and Alpine Seeds.—2,000 
varieties; Lists free.—Rev. F. J. ANDERSON, 
Glen Hall, Leicester. 


. 


FFERS wanted for 6 Genistas in 32's, 
standarda; 6 Nymphaeas, offsets Aster Climax and 
white do.: Chry. max. Mary Kirby and I. Bell. Viola 
cornuta purpurea, iris Germanica, mixed, mostly blue, 
Pyrethrum A. Dble. Arabis and variegata, 
rooted Chry. Mrs. Buckingham and Source d'Or, 
Dble. Primroses, lilac and white; Aster aub-coerulea 
and Valerian red ex pots. Marguerites in 60's. Toma- 
toes (new) Essex Wonder ready for pots. Souther 
wood, 2ft., etc. Exchange Crampels, Galilee, or 
anything useful. Enquiries solicited.—G. KENT, App 
Court Nurseries, Walton-on-Thames. 


12 clumps, 6/- free. 
6 Dryas octopetala, 4/3; Bee Orchis, 2/-; 12 ever 

green rockery Ferns in 12 sorts, 10/-; 6 Osmunda regalis, 

4/--—O’KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, 


ENTIANA verna, 


ALVIAS, Harbinger, Watkins and Simpsons 
stock, 15/- 100. Pride of Zurich, strong. healthy, 
well-rooted cuttings, 12/6100. Carriage paid. —FELGATE 
& SONS, Burhil) Nursery, Hersham, Walton-on-Thames 


(GLADIOLUS, top-size Bulbs of very best 

varieties: 10 of each, 10 sorts, correctly ano 
for 12/-; 250, 28/-; 500, 50/-; carriage paid.—MORLE 
&£ CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, N.W.8. 


Doo PLANTS in four a 
17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen, 3e. 6d., carriage + 
eatisfecton guaranteed.—CHILVERS & SON, 

8 n. 


SPARAGUS, Connover’s urr 

lanted roots, 2 years, 12/- ; years, -97 

100. Carriage and packing extra, JOHN PERKINS & 
SON, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 


AKE YOUR OWN 

Beds.— Asparagus Connovef’s 
strong crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
15/- per 100, 3/- per dozen; Extra Selected a 
10/- per 100, 2/- pe dozen. Seakale, extra strong c Ji 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per pag : 
per 100. Seakale, magnificent strong roots, 2/6 Pet bech. 
17/- per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.8., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 
ambs. Pes yee l 


PLANTS WANTED. 
ae eee eee 


ANTED, healthy Cypripedium Hybrids, 
fine sorts, 


d 
young Qdontoglossum Hybrids ae 
others.—PAUL WOLTER, Magdeburg W., Germany 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


APRIL 2, 1927. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of ev 
description. Catalogue G.C. 156; F 
Guards, Catalogue G.C. 65; 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fencing, Catal 
separate lists.—BOULTON & PA 


Ralling, talogue 
e G.C. 70. Ask for 
L, LTD., Norwich. 


ARDSLEY’S Barrows are sent carriage paid 
your nearest station. Garden ‘‘ The Cavendish,” 
29/6; “The Frinton,” 47/6; No. 196, Navvy, 22/6. 
Ironcrete Garden Rollers, weight 2 ., 16 in, $4- — 
BARDSLEYS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept. G.C.). 
Phone 670, 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 

for paths, from our own pits, on rail, Farnham 

Btation, at 8/6 per ton.—S. BIDE & SONS, LTD., Farnham, 
urrey. 


INEST LOAM in England; new Surrey 
cutting, very fibrous ; truckloads quoted. Trial bag 

Leaf Mould, Loam, Sand or Peat, 3/- each; B. Slag, 6/6, 
Super, 9/--—-HERBERT SHEA, Soil Expert, Romford. 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 


2/6 2-cwt. sample bags, carriage fo — 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 


EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 
Nursery-work, 6/- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rail.— 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf,weathered Lime- 


stone Rocke ial Red Shale for tennis courta, 
ithe, etc., etc.— ERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 
ey. 


TONE PAVING.—Crazy and rectangular 
S York Garden Paving, Jo ings, Steps, etc. 
Grit and other Rocks for Rock Gardens ; Flat 
Stone Rubble for “ Dry” 


Walls; Nottingham 


Marl Large or small quantities cide i paid to 
any railway station in England.—HODSON & SONS, 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. 


ees DISPOSAL for country houses, 
factories, farms, etc. ; no emptying of cesspools; no 
solids; no open filter beds; everything underground and 
automatic; a pou fertiliser obtainable.— WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, wer Grosvenor Place, Westminster, 


(oO oe and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 

on, ouse coal from 22/- per ton, pit. Welsh 

Anthracite, 25/-, pit. SemAnthracite (registered), 21/- 

pt; Buckle Furnace Coke, 25/--—-BUCKLE COLLIERY 
0., 59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


TS SED aa Netting for fruit and seed 
rotection. tennis and all kinds, strongest 
cheapest and best. List fre.—THE STRAWBERRY 
NETTING CO., Offices, 5, Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 


(J ARDEN Netting, tanned, good, strong, 
Ned small mesh ; 50 yards long, 1 yard wide, 3/6; 25 by 
ayda., 3/6; 25 by 3, 5/3; 25 by 4, 7/-; 25 by 5, 8/9: 25 by 
hes hs Rcd è, M- ; ab PP AA H. Satisfaction or 

. Carriage pa 8 di ; 
—TICKNER & CO., Net Works, Bee. pe i 


ENNIS Bomailaty N eg new, stout, black 
, guaran , Strongly lined top and bottom: 

hee long, 3 yards wide, 20/-; 25 by 4,23) - e Repaired 
kod. pe Nets, 14/- and 17/-; Garden Netting, birdproof 
wde Tong, small mesh, well cured, 50 yards long 1 yar 
25 bo fo; 25 by 2, 4/-: 25 by 3, 6/-; 25 by 4, 7/6; 
BRANIL ; 28 by 6, 1j- ; 25 by 8, 14'6: 25 by 10, 17/6. 
returned. age Paid. Nets sent 

Immediately. —Ą. HATTER, Net Works, Rye. à 


ee S E C AASEN 


(71488. Best eee Horticultural Glass, 
rice; list free. Write GLA por ee foot. Reduced 
B t, Manchester. Mention panat. aici ra 


ee eet aaa a a 


REEN ee chain 20-inch Mower, d con- 
» IOr sale.— ly, W. 
Hall, Const, E ale. Apply, W. PODMORE, Consal 


| 


lil. 


if your Bees are not- 


quiet to handle 
getting plenty of honey 
healthy 


RE-QUEEN 


with Gilbert Barratt queens from the 
GILBERT BARRATT & MAVIE CO. 


ALRESFORD, HANTS. 


* 


PROSPECTUS FREE ANYWHERE. 


A WEEK’S WORK IN ONE DAY! 
Hoeing Without Effort. 


HERE is now only one way to Hoe: with 
“The Hampson Patent Shoulder Hoe. 

Using this implement there is no fatiguing 
movement of the arms as with the old-fashioned 
implement. The hands rest upon the cross 
handle and simply guide the hoe as required. 
The leverage is borne by the shoulder. Nothing 
complicated—nothing to learn. The obviously 
right way to do the job. 

LEADING AUTHORITIES TESTIFY. 
"We, the anderaigned bave witnessed actual trials 
of “The Hampson oulder Hoe,” and we are con- 


than a man can do an 
ordinary hoe. Not only is the 
work done quicker sad easier, 
but aleo i eon E and be may 
ract no phys exe n 
t o aad and 


HERBER LEY,,, 
Editor ‘Gardening Illustrated, 

A, CECIL BARTLETT, 
Consultant Horticulturist, Kew, 
PRICE: Hardwood Shoulder 
Piece, Adjustable Cross Handle. 
Stella’ Rustproof Sheridi 


A cain, a cant 

UK. 16 Mossy telunded fa 

full if not satisfactory. 

The Shoulder Hoe Co.Ltd. 

3, ( 19 ) Hills tag Oxford Circus, 
London, W.1. 


g’ 


First turning East (219, Oxford 
“Street} of the Tube ‘Station. "Phone: GERRARD 8988 


RARE ALPINE SEEDS 


Interesting Catalogue of choice Alpine and 
other hardy plant seeds, including Meconop- 
sis, Primula, Gentian, etc. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Phioxes, Pentstemons,Delphiniums, Carnations, 
P oniums, Pyr » Violas, Hardy 
order and Rock Plants, Seeds, etc, 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Naurserymen, Hawick, Scotland 


ORCHIDS. 


Clean, well grown and cheap; also 
Many Rare and Choice Varieties. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENBAM. 


ROOT & STEM 
VEGETABLES 


By the late Alex. Dean, V.M.H., 


PRICE 3s. POST FREE, | 


ONE of the famous “Present-Day 

Gardening ” series, edited ty the late 
R. Hoper Pearson, containing eight 
lovely coloured plates. Only a few of 
these books now remain, and they are 
not being reprinted, so that the oppor- 
tunity of securing one may not be avail- 
able much longer. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.OC.2. 


iv. | aoe a 


Largest Manufacturers of 

Flower Pots in the World. 

—- 

THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans and 


Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each 
No Waiting! 

Ah Orders executed 


the same day as 
received. 


— Stato quantity of each size 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for illustrated Price List. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD 
Royal Potteries 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


a 


ss rare 

AUSTIN'S Siete ior seed, parposs nd 
roduce -C 

SCOTCH crepe. All the best varieties, in- 

ng Arran Rose, Immune 


l 
SEED Aabi, Duke of York, Sharpe's 


POT ATOES Express, Witch Hill Early, Ally, 

Arran Comrade, British goen: 

Great Scot, King George, Abund- 

ance, Arran Chief, Kerr's Pink, King , Majestic, 

wald Perfection, Arran Council, Di Vernon, Epicure, 
Bishop, Field Marshal, and Roderick Dhu. 


Catalogues free. 
AUSTIN & McASLAN 


The Premier Scottish Seedsmen since 1717 
89 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 
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WILLIS BROS.’ 
Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
For digging in or as a to For kitchen 
Gardens or Herbaceous Borders. 
1 cwt., 15/-; 4$-cwt., 9/-; 28 T. 5/-; £14 10/- per 
ton. All Carriage Paid. 


LOOK TO YOUR VINES! 
arge quantity of Potash for its 
el growth and the development of fruit. WILLIS 
ROS. VINE MANURE contains 7% Potash, 22% 
Phosphate, and 4% Notrogen, and the results justify us 
in saying it is the best on the market. The effect on 
old vines is very marked, it pon new life into them. 
1 cwt., 25/-; 56%, 14/-; 28 ID. 8/-. All Carriage Paid 


LAWN MANURE. 

Having been connected with the experimental 
manuring of pastures, etc., for over 40 years, we are 
in the position to offer the above with perfect 
confidence as to results. It is especially suitable for 
poor mossy lawns, og oy Meco the texture of the grass, 
and helping the lawns to keep their colour in dry seasons 
Can be used at the rate of 5 cwt. to the acre. 
1 cwt., 20/-; 10 cwt.; £9 15/-; 1 ton., £19, Carriage 
Paid. Special Prices quoted for Grass Manures for 
Park Land in quantities. 


LAWN SAND AND DAISY KILLER. 
paration will be found eer effective for 
thickening the sward and encouraging t e grasses ; also 
destroys the daisies and other wee m A Y 


where a mass of weeds occurs a little more may be used, 
as the grass cannot get through until th 
killed. A dry ee autumn or spring is the best time 
to apply the LAWN SAND. 


ee ED 
SUSSEX TRUG BASKETS. 
18” 4/-; 20” 5/-; 23” 6/-; 26° 7/-; 28° 8/-; each. 
Carriage Paid. 
GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 
Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. qazeznvzn Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


re D 
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ALPINA NURSERY 


(S. W. A. Eschausier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 
Special culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


———— 
GOLD MEDAL GHENT, 1923. 
p 


Price List on demand. 


b n 


Enquiries and inepection invited. 


CYCLAMEN 


Awarded 
R.H.S. GOLD MEDAL 


For next winter's display, 

ea should be potted 

now. The Caledonian Strain 

will flower from November 

to April. Write for our 

Treatise and List—you will 
find it useful. 


J. W. FORSYTH 


Cyclamen Grower, PUTTERIDGE, LUTON; 


VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 


TURF LOAM for tix, cemaeene 


Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Ete. 


Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


APRIL 2, 1927. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 
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Rustic and 


| Garages, 
ppliances of every d 
T. BATH & OO. Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.O, 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cables —*“ Odontogiot, Winchmore London” 


ASPARAGUS 


Now is the best time to plant. Strong trans- 

planted Roots of Giant Purple Argenteuil and 

Colossal. 4 years 18/- 100, 3 years 15/- 100, 
2 years 12/- 100. 


S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 
Nurserymen :: FARNHAM :: Surrey 


TURF. FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM ||| ADVERTISE 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, etc. 
Also CLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 


Large or small quantities supplied. 


 FROGLEY’S ——— HODDESDON ——— HERTS. 


BOLDLY! 


An expensive adver- 
tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 
business; so let your 
slogan be 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY! 
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GLOBE ARTICHOKES 
We grow the true French, 


smooth, green variety, 


Extra strong fruiting plante, 
at 12/- per dozen, 


S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 
Alma Nurseries 
FARNHAM, SURREY. 


MAGNIFICENT 
VEGETABLES 


Magnificent vegeta- 
bles and choice flowers 
can be grown by those 
who use Nitrate of 
Soda in conjunction with 
phosphates and potash. 

Eras me tee 
Tirkase COMMISTAR Prins Boon 
Fon Bread trod, Lenton On 


titrate ob Sod 


bee = —- —— ee, ones oe —SS a mong 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 
behind your advertisements, they 


will pay, and pay handsomely, 
Whatever the initial outlay may be. 


ORCHIDS. 


eS RARE! 
THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


CHARLESWORTH & CO. LTD. 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


| Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
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Spring Planting 
ensures Success 


AUSTRIAN PINES 20 8 ft. ... 20/- dos. 
DOUGLAS FIR ... 3to4ft. ... 15/- dos. 
SCOTS FIR we 2 to 2} ft. ... 15/- doz. 


Special Quotations for quantities. 


Write for our Descriptio Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
Reses, Ornamental Trees, Ge., Ge. 
Post free on request. 


THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—— NURSERIES LIMITED 
Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Send for my 64-page Catalogue of 600 varieties, also Novelty 
gist conti eli the fost yie Majestic 7a lapmma 
DAHLIA POT TUBERS, Carnations, 
Zonal Pelargoniums at 7/- doz. 


CATALOGUES FREE 


H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, Birmingham. 


-Ve 


VEGETABLES 


FOR HOME 
AND EXHIBITION 


With chapters on soil preparation, crop 
rotation, tools, preparing and exhibiting 
vegetables, herbs and salading, diseases 
and insect enemies of kitchen garden 
crops, a monthly calendar of kitchen 
garden work, and numerous illustra- 
tions of vegetables, vegetable exhibits, 
growing crops, etc. 


By 


EDWIN BECKETT 
VMH., FRHS. 


15/9 including postage 


Price 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


Price 42/- net (plus postage 1/-) . 


Colour in the garden! After the dark, 

= dull winter, we all cry out for this. 
In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 

trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


LIMITED 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


ERRY’S CATALOGUES 


NOW READY. FREE. 


New WATER LILIES & AQUATICS 
„ HARDY FERNS 
„ ALPINES AND PERENNIALS 
» SEEDS AND GLADIOLI 


Hardy Plant Farm, ENFIELD, Middlesex 


CHEALS’ of CRAWLEY 


have over FIFTY eee ” experience 
GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 


and general improvements 
One hundred and Twenty Acres of 


Nursery stocked with a first-class 
collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 


Fruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, Roses, Dahlias and all Garden 
It would pay you to consult them 


Catalogues of each department and an 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Garden Design 


d. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 


The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 
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DON’T DELAY— 


the task of getting your Lawns and Sports Grounds into perfect 
condition for the season that is now close upon us. 


d ef: 
PPO YN: 
KERRE 


a Sutton’s Grass Seeds for Renovation, prices and full particulars iy 
j on application z 
“á Sutton’s Worm Destroyer, per 56 Ibs. 12/6 ZA 
 Sutton’s Lawn Sand, per 56 lbs, 15/- A 
4 Sutton’s Complete Grass Fertiliser, per | cwt. 27/6 4 
A f 


Write to our Advisory Department for advice on 
any 'problems connected with the formation and 
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ALL BRITISH 


MOTOR MOWERS 


| 

H 

i 

| ATCO Motor Mowers have proved of inestimable value to over 

14,000 owners of lawns. The economy effected in time an 

labour and the improvement in the condition of grass made 
; possible by the scientifically designed ATCO have placed this 
machine in a supreme position in the Motor Mower World. A 
: _ chain of ATCO Service Depots covering the whole country ensures 
| that every ATCO is maintained in perfect condition at all times. 
3 

H 


Prices from «30 Guineas 


Send for 1927 Catalogue with particulars of six ATCO 
models all obtainable upon payment of from £8 down. 


CHAS. H. PUGH LIMITED 
Whitworth Works, 32, Tilton Road, Birmingham., 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the enusing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 46°1°, 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, March 30, 
10 a.m. Bar. 297. Temp. 51°. Weather, Cloudy. 


——————————___ 
To impatient gardeners— 
A Late Spring. £ Such incompatibles exist 


—the tarrying of spring is’ 


a severe disappointment. 
Except the early ones, and those only in 
favoured places, the Daffodils definitely 
refused to take the winds of March with 
beauty, and until the burst of sunshine on 
two recent balmy days, plants generally 
were at least two weeks behind their ordinary 
time table. It is true that there are some 
plants which seem to ignore or even revel 
in Seasonal inclemencies. Thus we have 
never seen a more lavish display of blossom 
than that which covered Rhododendron 
Praecox in February of this year, and other 
yet earlier Rhododendrons have, it appears, 
flowered well; but one swallow does not 
make a summer, and we learn that the 
Prospects of blossom on later-flowering 
Rhododendrons is poor, not only in less 
favoured parts of the country, but also in 
Cornwall. The knowledgeable in these things 
attribute the paucity of blossom buds to 
the inclemency of the weather during 
last May—so long are the shadows which 
weather casts on vegetation. There can 
be little doubt but that the lateness of the 
present season is due to a combination of 
two causes. The soil which has been so 
drenched during the winter is still cold and 


although perhaps the air has not been 
very cool during the day—albeit it has 
certainly seemed so to humans—it has 
been cold at night. We think, moreover, 
that the extreme and constant humidity of 
the air during the day has made it cold for 
blossoms. For the latent heat of water 
is great, and we can easily imagine that each 
time a blossom bud began to perform the 
preliminaries to its unfolding, its activities 
were rendered nugatory by the humidity 
pf the air. As thus: whereas the older 
parts of plants are, as compared with 
animals, of sluggish respiratory activity, 
the young parts of plants—flower buds and 
growing tissues—generally respire at least 
as actively as do animals. Now respiration 
is an energy-releasing process, and of the 
energy released by that internal combustion 
process called respiration, not a little takes 
the form of heat, which heat must, of course, 
quicken growth. Since, however, a watery 
blanket has enfolded our plants during 
these recent months, the heat produced 
by each floral essay in respiration 
has been absorbed by the water, and there 
has been none left to help the flower itself 
to expand. These somewhat remote re- 
flections were forced upon us by the curious 
behaviour of a pleached avenue of 
Prunus Pissardii, which came under our 
observation this spring. The trees were full 
of blossom bud. Many branches had to be 
removed in order to complete the over- 
arching of the trees. These were carried 
off to London and stood in water in the gloom 
and warmth of a London flat. The trees 
in the gardens just shuffled through their 
flowering time pursued and overtaken by 
premature leaf-growth, so that the brave 
show which this pleached avenue usually 
presents in spring was not realised this 
year, Yet the branches standing in water 
in the room have been and still are spangled 
profusely with blossom ; even those which 
received no direct daylight. The relatively 
dry air and the congenial temperature 
which obtained within doors encouraged 
the flower buds to develop, whereas the 
saturated state and lower temperature of 
the open air rendered naught the lavish 
preparation which the trees had made for 
flowering. Anyone who walked along 
Piccadilly recently—say on March 22—saw 
vegetation working a like miracle. The 
day before there was no green in the groups 
of Thorns. On that day, when the sun 
shone and the air was drier, the buds 
burst and opened widely, almost visibly 
pouring out the cataract of green. So it 
happens every year in certain tropical coun- 
tries where wet and dry seasons alternate. 
Here we only rarely see such sharp tran- 
sitions. The importance which we have 
ascribed to the high moisture content 
of the atmosphere in contributing to the 
lateness of the present spring is, of course, 
conjectural, but it receives powerful support 
from the well-known fact that many green- 


house plants may be kept from flowering 


by maintaining a high degree of humidity 
in the air about them. It would be a 
pretty task for the plant physiologist to 
measure comparatively the rate of respira- 
tion of leaf and flower buds, and to deter- 
mine the temperature at which they severally 
unfold. Such measurements would, we 
think, prove decisively whether these views 


are right or wrong. 


Botanical Specimens for the Liverpool Museum, 
—Mr. W. H. Stansfield, of Southport, has pre- 
sented a fine collection of botanical specimens 
to the Liverpool Library Museum and Arts 
Committee. Upwards of six hundred species 
and varieties of Ferns, chiefly exotic, are included, 
together with an almost complete collection of 


mounted and named specimens of varietal forms 
of British Ferns collected by the donor, who has 
8 special knowledge of our native Ferns and their 
variations, and a wide acquaintance with 


alpine plants. 


Garden Architecture.—On Monday evening. 
March 21, at a general meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association, at 35, Bedford Square, W.C.1, 
Mr. Gilbert H. Jenkins, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper 
on ‘‘ Garden Design,” illustrated with a number 
of lantern slides showing views of some well- 
known gardens in this country and on the 
Continent, and also some modern gardens 
designed by Mr. Guy Dawber‘and others. Mr. 
Jenkins remarked that since the war it had been 
necessary in many gardens to reduce the cost 
of upkeep, and this had had a marked effect 
on the general style of gardens. The vogue 
of lawn tennis had influenced the eee of 
many gardens, as the courts had to be provided 
for and screened from the rest of the garden. 
He also dwelt at some length on the subject of 
the woodland garden. An interesting discussion 
followed the reading of the paper. 


Horticultural Club.—Following a Dinner of 
the Horticultural Club on Tuesday, April 5, 
at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, 
Mr. W. B. Cranfield, President of the British 
Pteridological Society, will deliver an address 
on “ British Ferns and Their Varieties,” illus- 
trated by lantern slides. The Club dinners and 
lectures of the present session have been most 
successful. At the recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee, twelve new members were elected, 
including Sir William Lawrence, Treasurer of 
the Royal Horticultural Society; Mr. A. Sim- 
monds, Assistant Secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society; Mr. F. G. Preston, Superintendent, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Cambridge; Mr. R. 
Findlay, Keeper of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, Wisley; Mr. A. J. Cobb, 
Lecturer and Director of the Horticultural 
Department of the University of Reading; 
Mr. T. Hay, Superintendent, Hyde Park; Mr. 
C. T. Musgrave, and Mr. W. R. Oldham. 


Daffodils at Lanarth.—An interesting event, 
from the growers’ standpoint, took place on 
@® recent Friday, when Mr. P. D. Williams 
invited a number of Penzance growers to Lanarth 
St. Keverne, Cornwall, to see his collection of 
Narcissi. The party was accompanied by the 
Rev. A. T. Boscawen, Chairman of the Western 
Commercial Horticultural Show; Mr. H. W. 
Abbiss, Horticultural Superintendent for Corn- 
wall; and Mr. Gunnigham, who is in charge of 
the Experimental Station at Gulval. The 
gathering was very representative of the growers 
of the district, who not only had the privilege 
of seeing many of Mr. Williams’ new creations, 
but obtained many valuable cultural hints. 
Mr. Williams emphasised the importance of 
removing shelter after flowering, and showed 
the growers how the Narcissus fly bred where 
shelter was not removed. He also told them 
how important it was for bulbs to be graded 
for planting p ses. During the tour the 
party was particularly impressed by Godolphin, 
a very fine trumpet Daffodil; Fanfare, with a 
fine, self-yellow trumpet; and Bonython, 
another very bold and beautifully coloured 
trumpet variety. The size and vigour of the 
new early-flowering variety, Magnificence, 
arrested attention; this is earlier than Henry 
Irving, of better constitution and promises to 
replace that well-known sort. Another useful 
variety was Boswyn, which appears to fill the 
gap between Henry Irving and Golden Spur. 
Other varieties much admired were Hospodar, 
Medusa, Charles I, White Nile, Tunis, Tregoose 
—a variety with orange colouring in the cup— 
(see Fiz. 112) and Kennack. The last-named 
variety has done well in New Zealand, where it 
has taken many premier awards. Only a few 
Daffodil varieties are grown by Mr. Williams 
on a commercial scale, and these include Croesus 
and Sunrise. Not only was the visit interesting 
from the commercial bulb-growers’ standpoint, 
but the tour of Mr. Williams’ garden afforded 
evidence of the way in which tender shrubs 
appreciate the mild Cornish climate. Plants 
greatly admired were Rhododendron racemosum 
and R. caucasicum hybrids; Prunus incisa, 
Osmanthus Delavayi, and Myrtus apiculata, 
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with its brilliantly-coloured, brown wood. 
The party was entertained to tea by Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, and a very interesting discussion 
followed, which was considerably enhanced 
by the observations of Mr. Douglas Pennant, 
who stressed the importance of the experimental 
side of the growers’ work, and pointed out that 
the growers in the Lea Valley were wonderfully 
well-served by their Cheshunt Experimental 
Station. Votes of thanks were accorded to 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams by the Rev. A. T. 
Boscawen, who, in turn, was thanked by Mr. 
Abbiss for organising the trip. 


Pruning Hardy Shrabs.—The subject of the 
lecture at Vincent Square, on Tuesday next, 
April 6, at 3 p.m., is “ The Pruning of Hardy 
Shrubs,” by Mr. Arthur Osborn, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. In addition to lantern slides 
the lecture will be illustrated by specimens of 
unpruned and pruned shoots, showing the 
varied methods of pruning which are desirable 
in a representative collection of flowering 
deciduous and evergreen shrubs. 


Tewkesbury Daffodil and Spring Flower Show. 
—In a schedule of fifty-two classes the Tewkes- 
bury Daffodil and Spring Flower Society 
provides no fewer than twenty-seven for 
Daffodils alone, the others being arranged 
for Cinerarias, Primulas, Amaryllis, Cyclamens, 
Richardias and other pot plants, and for Poly- 
anthuses, wild flowers and miscellaneous groups. 
The prizes include several silver vases. The 
exhibition will. be held in the Town Hall, 
Tewkesbury, on Thursday, April 14; the Hon. 
Secre is Mr. J. S. Gannaway, Eastville, 
Ashchurch Road, Tewkesbury. 


Retirement of Mr. J. K. Budde.—Our readers 
will recollect that in our issue of Mareh 27, 
1926, we gave a portrait (on p. 224) of Mr. J. K. 
Budde, the Curator of the University Botanic 
Garden of Utrecht, Holland, at the same time 
announcing the news of his approaching retire- 
ment under the age-limit of sixty-five years. 
Although Mr. Budde was due to retire last 
November, he. has, at the request of the Univer- 
sity authorities, consented to remain at his post 
until the present time ; but this month (April) 
he will probably be definitely leaving the scene 
of his labours ‘for so many years, and starting 
on the journey to Buitenzorg, Java, which he 
has long intended should be the first use he 
would make of his well-earned leisure. Mr. 
Budde has a very large circle of friends, both in 
his own and in foreign countries, and some of 
these are getting up-a testimonial to him, 
which it is thought should take the form of a 
purse of money, especially in view of the heavy 
expense involved by his Pee trip to Java. 
The matter is in the capable hands of Mr. A. J. 
Labouchere, Maliebaan 14, Utrecht, Holland. 


Roof Garden at May Fair Hotel.—A_ roof 


en on a large scale is a feature of the new | 


y Fair Hotel, in Berkeley Square. It has been 
laid out and will be maintained by Mr. George 
G. Whitelegg. Nearly 9,000 er 10,000 
Daffodils and brilliant displays of flowering 
shrubs and trees are provided, while shrubs in 
tubs are placed here and there about the paved 
and grass-edged walks. 

Midland Daffodil Show.—The Midland Daffo- 
dil Society will hold its exhibition at Birmingham 
on April 21 and 22. Schedules may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. Herbert Smith, 19, 
Tenby Street North, Birmingham. 


Amateur Show at Vincent Square.—The 
schedule for the Amateur Show to be held by 
the Royal Horticultural Society at Westminster, 
on June 28 next, is an interesting one, and 
should encourage a keen competition among 
amateurs. There are no fewer than.‘ninety- 
five classes, arranged in three groups: (A) 
open to all amateurs ; (B) open only to those 
amateurs who do not regularly employ more 
paid assistants in the garden than one gardener 
and one boy; and (C) open only to those 
amateurs who employ no gardener, but occa- 
sional employment of outside assistance for heavy 
work, such as digging or trenching, shall not 

revent an amateur from competing in this 
division. The classes for Roses have been 
increased from seven to sixteen, while new 
classes have been adopted for flowering sprays 


of hardy shrubs, alpine plants, Liliums, Water 
Lilies, Rhododendrons, new species introduced 
since 1920, and new plants of garden origin 
raised since 1920. Substantial prizes are offered 
and special cups will be awarded to the most 
successful competitor in each division. 


Mr. Arthur Blackburn.—To the many attrac- 
tions it already possesses, Blackpool will add 
a big flower show during July. As this ex- 
hibition will be held in Stanley Park, it will 
necessarily draw special attention to the Parks 
and Open Spaces of this popular seaside resort. 
The Superintendent of the Parks and Opeñ 
Spaces and Cemetery is Mr. Arthur Blackburn, 
who has also been appointed Manager of the 
Flower Show. He-is a native of Cumberland, 
and commenced his gardening career at Brent 
House, Penrith, and continued it at Calthwaite 
Hall, before serving for four years under his father 
at Underscar, Keswick. From Underscar he 
went to Kew, where he stayed for two years- 
and-a-half; then followed periods of service 
in a private garden at Derby and at Queen’s 
Park, Glasgow, ere he entered the Parks Depart- 
ment of Swansea, where he served for eight-and- 
a-half years as Chief Assistant to Mr. D. Bliss, 
until he received his appointment at Blackpool 


MR. ARTHUR BLACKBURN. 


‘in March, 1918. When Mr. Blackburn went to 


Blackpool a Parks Department could hardly 
be said to exist, but rapid developments have 
taken place during his tenure of office, and for 
the past four-and-a-half years he has been 
engaged in collaboration with Messrs. T. H. 
Mawson and Sons, in laying out 230 of the 361 
acres of Stanley Park, at an estimated cost of 
£170,000. Nine other open spaces, including 
the foreshore, come under Mr. Blackburn’s 
charge. He is also Registrar of the Cemetery 
and has done considerable organising work 
in connection with the Blackpool Carnivals. 
Some evidence of the high esteem in which Mr. 
Blackburn is held by his confrères is shown 
by his appointment as Secretary to the newly 
formed iation of Parks Superintendents. 
Fortunately, Mr. Blackburn is in the prime of 
life, and an enthusiastic worker and organiser. 


Bequest to the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution.—The Treasurer desires to acknow- 
ledge with thanks from the Executors of the late 

. M. A. Monro, J.P., receipt of a legacy 
bequeathed by her to the above Institution on 
the following conditions: ‘ To the Gardeners’ 
Royal Benevolent Institution, of 92, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, Five Hundred Pounds, 
to be called the ‘Mrs. Geo. Monro Fund,’ 
the annual income from which shall be applied 
by the Trustees of the said Institution in 
providing an annual pension in accordance 
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with the regulations of the said Institution 
or otherwise as my Trustees shall approve.” 
The late Mrs. M. A. Monro was the widow of 
the late Mr. Geo. Monro, V.M.H., who was 
a member of the Committee of Management 
of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 
for forty-five years. 


Shrewsbury Floral Fete.—The Committee of 
the Shropshire Horticultural Society is offering 
several prizes of unusual interest, to be compete: 
for at the Shrewsbury Floral Féte, on August 
17 and 18. There are bronze Japanese works 
of art, five in number, offered : 
tively for a collection of Orchids, a collection 
of Carnations, a collection of Roses (a 


‘beautiful, finely-inlaid jardinière), a collection 


of Gladioli, and twenty-four dishes of fruits. 
All these ‘‘ trophies”’ are illustrated in the 
schedule now obtainable from the Secretary, 
Mr. W. G. Brazier. 


National Auricula and Primula Society— 
The Southern Section of the National Auricula 
and Primula Society has completed its fiftieth 
year, and a special jubilee issue of the Report 
has been published to mark the occasion. 
The Society originated in a decision to hold an 
exhibition in London in 1877, and a Committee 
was appointed with Mr. Francis Whitbourne as 


President, Mr. Charles Turner as Vice-President, 


and Mr. Dodwell as Hon. Secretary. At 4 
subsequent meeting, Mr. Turner reported that 
the Crystal Palace authorities had agreed to 
make arrangements to hold the show on April 
24, 1877, and offered a donation of £10 to the 
prize fund. The exhibition was held on the date 
mentioned and was said to be “the grandest 
display of these interesting, old-fashioned 
flowers which has ever béen held in London or 
elsewhere.” The original schedule varied little 
from that in force to-day, except that it included 
more clasees, for apparently the Society was then 
in better funds than at present, as upwards of 
£60 was promised towards the necessary prizcs 
and expenses. The Scciety continued to hold 
shows for some years at South Kensington. 
and then migrated to the Drill Hall of the London 
Scottish Rifles, and later to Vincent Square, 
where the shows are still held, the exhibition 
for this year being fixed for ae 26 and 27. 
Some prominent florists have been connected 
with the Society, including the Rev. F. D 


Horner, James Douglas, Charles Turner, Ben 
Simonite, Samuel Barlow, Richard pear 


J. T. Bennett-Pöe and W. Sarjent. 
veteran Sir John T. D. Llewelyn still holds 
the office of President, and the members include 
a small, but enthusiastic band of lovers of these 
old-fashioned flowers, although we regret to see 
that the income for 1926 from uapa 
only amounted to a little over £27. The Report 
includes illustrations of some notable show 
varieties of Auricula, for which the Society 18 
indebted to Mr. J. J. Keen, who has also written 
an interesting 8 of the history of o 
Society, entitled, “A Look Backward, 40 

he describes many of the most notable varieties. 
Those who would like to grow the old florists 
Auricula will find some very valuable i 
on the cultivation of the flower in an, aie 
entitled, “Work Month by Month. Ti e 
Sec , Mr. Arthur S. Hampton, 63, i 
hurst Road, Reading, states that copies of the 
Report are available to non-members at & soa 
of ls. each. Those who love old-fashione 

flowera will learn from the Report the cis 
pointe which comprise the standard of excellen 


in the show Auricula. 


Opening of Beddington Park.— Last Saturday, 
Beddington Park, in its entirety, was form y 
opened to the public. In 1925, rather ae 
thirteen acres of the park were purchase a 
the Beddington and Wallington District eet 
and now eight-four acres, at a cost of £21, oe 
have been added. Most of the land will bea 
as park land, but several acres have been 
out for various sports and games. 


The Public Taste in Potatos.—At the n 
Home Exhibition the Ministry of Agriculture 


various ways of cooking Potatos for 
demonstration a short § 
‘ interest in con: 


arranged a demonstration each er e table, 
ad 


and at each ; 
was given on various points @ 
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nection with this vegetable. On Tuesday, 
March 15, the discusslon centred on the public 
taste in Potatos, and ladies present at the demon- 
stration were invited to express their particular 
likes and dislikes in the matter of texture and 
colour of cooked tubers. Of two hundred votes 
recorded, eight-five per cent. showed a prefer- 
ence for’a white, floury Potato for general 
household purposes, and fifteen per cent. for 
a light-coloured, waxy Potato. No vote was 
recorded in favour of a dark, waxy type. It 
is stated that in France and Spain yellow- 
fleshed, waxy Potatos are preferred, whilst in 
Germany, waxy, almost soapy Potatos, are most 
popular. Scotland and Ireland prefer a white, 
floury Potato, but in London the consumers 
as a whole, and especially the catering trada, 
are said to be less partial to the floury ‘type 
than formerly, and prefer a firm, close textured 
Potato. Connoisseurs are ș generally agreed 
that the finest flavour is found in the yellow- 
fleshed sorts, especially amongst the earlies, 
and that some of the modern, white, mealy 
Potatos are not nearly so finely flavoured as 
many of the older sorts. In the trials of Potatos 
conducted by the Royal Horticultural Society 
at Wisley, good flavour is always regarded as a 
sine qua non of merit, and cooked tubers are 
tasted by the judges. Golden Wonder and Lady 
Llewelyn are two varieties notable for their 
fine flavour, but, unfortunately, growers have 
to consider other qualities, of which one of the 
most important is cropping, and high flavour 
does not always accompany a heavy yield. 


Chrysanthemum Congress in Paris. — The 
twenty-seventh annual Congress of the French 
Chrysanthemum Society will be held in Paris 
this year, from October 26th to the 28th, 
coinciding with the Autumn Centenary Exhib- 
ition of the French National Horticultural 
Society. The prize list will be an unusually 
interesting one; the Chrysanthemum section 
of the National Society has raised 700 francs 
for a special prize, the Delafon Cup is 
valued at 1,000 francs, and other special 
contributions to the list are being made by MM. 
A. Nonin, P. Féron, Ch. Souchet, and Gaston 
Clément. Among the subjects to be discussed 
at the Congress are the use of sulphur in compost : 
the employment of manures in the open air 
and in pot culture; pests and diseases, etc. 


Annuity for a Gardener.—The late Miss Annie 
Clark Compton, of Alwyne House, Horsell, 
Surrey, who died on January 2, left an annuity 
of £200 to her gardener, Mr. H. Hampton. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week. — 
SUNDAY, APRIL 3: Wakefield and North of 
England Tulip Society’s meeting. MONDAY, 
APRIL 4: Romsey Gardeners’ Association’s 
meeting. TUESDAY, APRIL 5: Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Committees meet (two days) ; 
Horticultural Club Dinner and Lecture; 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society’s meet- 
ing; Wimbledon Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6: Brighton, Hove and 
Suseex Horticultural Society’s show (two days) ; 
Falmouth Spring Flower Show (two days); 
Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland Spring 
Show (two days); Nottingham and Notts. 
Chrysanthemum Society's meeting ; Pangbourne 
and District Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement 
Association’s lecture. THURSDAY, APRIL 7: 
Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society’s meeting. FRIDAY, APRIL 8: Royal 
Horticultural Society of Ireland meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle ” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Sikkim Rhododendrons.—Whoever reads 
the glowing description of the effect produced by 
tiles of Rhododendrons in the Sikkim Himalaya 
by an eye-witness, the enterprising Dr. Hooker, 
will feel a wish that portions of our own scenery 
may be enriched by some, at’ least, of the 
Asiatic natives, in like manner as the Rhododen- 
drons of Turkey and of America have become 
subservient to that purpose. It is certainly 
early to predicate, but I am of opinion that 
certain of the species and varieties will make 
themselves at home at this our English soil. 
Through’the liberality of Sir Wm. J. Hooker, 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, I was 
favoured with seeds of many of the kinds 
figured in the splendid work devoted to their 


illustration. Like other cultivators, my success 
has been but partial, some kinds not germinating 
at all, some freely, and some but partially. 
In a few instances the young plants were 
scarcely developed, and the signs of death 
became painfully obvious; some remained in 
the seed-pans, and some were pricked out; 
some were képt warm and shaded ; others warm, 
and a degree of light admitted; whilst others 
were exposed to the open air; and lastly, 
some were placed in a cold frame with a northern 
aspect. Some of the kinds, of which R. setosum 
may serve as an example, seemed to pine for 
their ¿mountain air and pressure of snow; 
and so with all the variations of culture, death 
speedily ensued. This class of them, I fear, 
will resist all culture ; and we must be content 
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defined gold ins as bright as those of Hollies: 
thee session th : and its dwarf 


Another species, the glaucum, 

variety, have both stood and braved the twelve 
degrees of frost equal to any of those before 
enumerated, but their foliage is thinner in 
texture, and the colour of their green less 
intense than any of their associates. This 
glaucum is so like Kalmia angustifolia, in 4 
young state, in its foliage, that it might well 
have joyed in the name of Kalmioides, and as a 
consequence, if the plate be examined, the 
manner of inflorescence, as well as a modified 
form and colour will be apparent to that of 
Kalmia latifolia. | But let me not be supposed 
to ‘cavil fat the nomenclature of {the species ; 
on the contrary, the union of the most remark- 
able persons connected with India, politically 


FIG. J11.—RHODODENDRON VIRGATUM (K.W. 6279). 


R.H.8. Award of Merit, March 22. Flowers blush rose. 


Shown by Lt.-Col. 


L. C. R. Messel, Nymans, Sussex. 


to know of them only by dried specimens or 
coloured engravings. Fortunately the most 
showy, if not the most curious, affect no such 
conditions, but appear to accommodate them- 
gelves to our frame culture—to our damp stove 
growing, and to the open air, and seem vigorous 
and healthy alike in each. The greater number 
of my plants have been kept during winter 
in cold frames—some planted out in the prepared 
earth, and some in pots; they are equally 
healthy and promising in each manner; but 
another portion having been planted in the open 
air, between rows of R. ponticum of the same 

, afford the greatest interest. The sorts 
that have survived uninjured, and are even more 
robust, carrying darker leaves than ponticum, 
are: R. niveum, campylocarpum, fulgens, 
aeruginosum, alpine variety, and ciliatum. 
This latter plant has shown the tendency 
to sport which many plants do under culture, 
for amongst them are two plants with well- 


and scientifically, seems most fitting; uniting 
as it does the Aucklands, Dalhousies, the 
Campbells, the Wallichs, the Royles, the 
Hodgsons, etc., as it were into one bond, and 
whose united efforts were directed to the advance 
ment of the civilisation and the extension 
of science, both in Asia and the rest of the world. 
William Mastera, Exotic Nursery, Canterbury, 
March 31. Gard. Chron., April 3, 1852. 


Publications Received.—T'he Iris, by John C. 
Wister; Balancing the Farm Output, by W. J. 
Spillman; The Gladiolus, by A. Č. Beal 
Orange Judd Putlishing Company, New York, 
or Kegan Paul, French, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 
68, Carter Lane, E.C. 4. Price $1.25 each.— 
Catalogue of the Trees and Shrubs at Holford 
House, Westonbirt, compiled by A. Bruce 
Jackson. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4, 
Price £4 4s. net, 


The Week’s Work 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY Laon, 

Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 

Coelogyne.—Coelogyne cristata and ite var- 
leties are in bloom. This Orchid does not need 
to be disturbed at the roots very often, but speci- 
mens that have overgrown their receptacles 
or where the rooting medium is decomposed, 
should be turned out of their pots or pans, 
the old soil and dead roots removed, and the 
back pseudo-bulbs cut away, leaving only three 
behind each growing point. Pans are preferable 
to pots for this class of Orchids and, as 
Coelogynes are shallow-rooting plants, the pans 


should be filled quite half their depth with 
drainage material. 


Compost.—The compost should consist of 
two parts Osmunda fibre to one of peat, and 
my REE aaa cut up according to the size 
of the plants and the receptacles. The larger 
the plant, the coarser should be the material. 
In re-making the plants into specimens, a number 
of leads or growing points are necessary, and they 
should be arranged evenly over the surface 
so that the centre of the specimen is well furnished 
with growing points, and each new growth 
has room to develop. It may be necessary 
in some cases to use wire pegs to hold the 
pseudo-bulbs in position until the plants are 
re-established in the new material. After 
repotting them it is advisable to spray the plants 
overhead on bright days, and maintain a humid 
atmosphere around them, but water should be 
afforded the roots sparingly. Where numbers 
of these plants are grown, & few specimens 
should be repotted each year, as often after 
disturbance at the roots they fail to flower 
so freely or so strongly as when they are 
thoroughly established. 


Other Species of Coelogyne.——The genus 
Coelogyne isa large one and contains a number 
of plants of horticultural merit, some one or more 
being in flower during the greater part of the 
year, hence the repotting of the different species 
will practically be spread over the twelve months. 
It is always safe to repot any plant that is in 
need of new rooting material whenever the new 
growths are about to develop fresh roots, as 
the plant at that stage receives the least check 
possible. A few, such as C. Massangeana and 
C. Dayana are, on account of their pendulous 
scapes, best grown in pans or baskets, in order 
that they may be suspended, to show their 
flowers to the best advantage. Coelogynes 
that inhabit hot, damp countries, should 
be grown in the warmest house; they 
embrace C. asperata, C. Rossiana, C. pandurata, 
C. Parishii, C. Micholitzii, C. Dayana, and C. 
Cumingii, while C. barbata, C. Mooreana, C. 
flaccida, C. sparsa, C. elata, C. graminifolia, C. 
ocellata, C. Gardneriana and C. speciosa may be 
grown in a house having an intermediate 
temperature. Shade is needed by all Coelogynes 
during the summer, and at no time should the 
compost be allowed to become excessively 
dry. Although during the resting season the 
water supply should be less both in quantity 
and frequency, sufficient moisture must be given 
to keep the pseudo-bulbs in a plump and healthy 
condition, as shrivelling 18 detrimental to the 
plants flowering satisfactorily. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CROOCKFORD, Gardener to THE RT. HON. LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Seakale Sets.—The prepared roots may be 
planted in ground which has been thoroughly 
trenched and manured. Use @ dibber to make 
the holes, and take care that the thongs are 
firm in the soil. The rows should be two feet 


apart and the sets one foot asunder in the rows. 
When the shoots commence to grow freely 
they should be thinned, leaving only one strong 
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Crown to mature. Use the Dutch hoe freely 
between the plants, and should the weather 
prove very dry, and especially on light soils, 
apply a dressing of salt. 


Beetroot.— A few rows of the round or globe 
varieties of Beet may be sown in well-prepared 
pound, in & warm, sunny position. ` These will 
orm a succession to those growing in frames. 
The bed should either be netted, or strands of 
black cotton placed alongside the rows. The 
latter is always the best measure if adopted 
before the young plants are attacked. 


Potatos.—The planting of Potatos may now be 
proceeded with, though it will be wise not 
to plant on too large a scale for the present, 
especially in exposed situations, as the shoots 
of tubers which are sprouted quickly show 
through the soil after a few warm days, and, a8 
May frosts often do much damage, caution must 
be exercised. When planting, do not bury the 
tubers too deeply or the crop will be weak and 
poor. Allow plenty of space both between the 
rows and also the sets, as light, air and warmth 
are all very necessary. Distances apart for 
strong-growing varieties should not be less than 
thirty inches by eighteen inches. Keep an 
eye on Potatos that were planted earlier 
and, should frost threaten, draw a little fine 
soil over any that are showing above ground. 


Broccoli.—The heads of these plants are 
making rapid progress, and care should be 
taken to see that the curds are kept well-covered 
with the leaves of the plant, as frosts quickly 
damage them, and sunlight discolours them. 
Should the plants of later varieties appear to 
be stunted in growth, a sprinkling of sulphate 
of ammonia between the rows and hoed into the 
ground will stimulate their development. . 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATSMAN, Gardener to Sm CHARLES NALL-CaIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Perpetual Carnations.—The object of stopping 
Carnations is to obtain bushy plants that will 
produce several flower stems at the same date. 
The time to carry out this operation depends 
entirely on the plants under cultivation, but 
it should not be practised at the actual time 
of potting. It should be done when the young 
plants are making good roots in their small 
pots, or be deferred until they have began to 
form roots when transferred to fifty-four-sized 
pots, but in any case it is not wise to allow the 
shoots to become hard before stopping them, 
or an uneven and disappointing growth will 
result. The young plants should be kept free 
from aphis by lightly fumigating the house 
on frequent occasions, otherwise the young 
growths will show signs of the neglect at a later 
period. 


Browallia speciosa.—This useful plant may 
be raised easily from seeds and good examp!'es 
obtained for decorative purposes by the month 
of August. This pni will thrive in almost 
any soil. When the receptacles are well-filled 
with roots liberal supplies of liquid manure 
are most beneficial to them. Although this 
Browallia may be propagated from cuttings, 
I always consider that seedlings grow more 
vigorously. 


Camellias.— Although these plants are not 
so commonly grown as formerly, they are useful 
for the cool greenhouse. They may be grown 
either in pots or planted out in small borders 
and trained up unsightly walls. They thrive 
best in a house from which frost is just excluded. 
Plants growing in pots and needing repotting may 
be attended to now that the young growth 
is active. The compost may consist of equal 
parts of good fibrous loam and peat with 
sufficient broken charcoal and sand to ensure 
efficient drainage. Those planted out in borders 
may have a small portion of the surface soil 
removed and a top-dressing of sweet compost 
substituted. . 


Fuchsias.—Specimen Fuchsias that have been 
kept somewhat on the dry side during the winter 
may now be pruned, and attention given 
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them with regards to potting or top-dressing, 
as the needs may be. If repotting is considered 
necessary, use a compost of good loam, leaf- 
mould and dried cow manure, after passing the 
latter through a fine sieve. These plants require 
liberal supplies of liquid manure when in full 
growth. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
. Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Thinning Grapes.—At this season of the year 
the thinning of Grapes will almost be a daily 
operation. It is hardly possible to state how 
many bunches a healthy vine should carry, 
as under-cropping as well as over-cropping 
should be avoided ; much depends on the health 
and vigour of the vines. Judicious thinning 
not only ensures finer quality in the berries, 
but also has a bearing on the health of the vines. 
Some growers allow one bunch to each spur, 
but this is a very heavy crop indeed, no matter 
how good and plentiful the foliage may be. 
If they are good bunches, one third of those 
formed should be removed so soon as they are 
out of flower and the best bunches can be 
decided upon. The tendency of amateurs 
and beginners is to postpone this work, resulting 
in waste of the vine’s energies. The Grapes of 
vines that have not been thinned early often 
shank or fall short in size of berry and bloom, 
which size of bunch cannot compensate for. 
The quality is also second-rate, and the crop 
does not in the aggregate weigh more than half 
the same number of bunches in which the berries 
have developed and finished to perfection. After 
the stoning period is too late for reducing the 
crop, but if the vines do not continue to make 
plenty of laterals, it is better to further reduce 
the bunches even then. Thinning is a skilful 
operation which can only be attained by practice 
and thorough acquaintance with the different 
varieties, and of certain vines of the same 
sort. The berries of free-setting varieties 
may be thinned immediately after they are well 
set. Muscatsand others which require artificial 
pollenation should be allowed a little more time 
for the grower to see which berries take the lead, 
and so far as practicable those left behind 
should be removed, as stoneless berries never 
develop properly. A bold attack on these 
seedless berries generally results in a thinly-set 
bunch of Muscats becoming quite full enough 
of berries. Lady Downes, Alicante, Gros 
Maroc and Gros Colmar should be thinned 
until there is no danger of the berries touching 
each other tightly, otherwise their keeping 
qualities will be doubtful. Early and summer 
Grapes for immediate use do not suffer so much 
by being under-thinned as the preceding. 
Tying up the shoulders to increase the size of 
the bunch should, so far as possible, precede 
thinning. 


Late Vines.—These vines are rather later than 
usual this year, and their development should 
be hastened by the use of a moderate amount of 
fire-heat ; close the house early in the day and 
syringe with tepid water liberally twice daily. 
Late Grapes may be grown in a temperature of 
55° on cold nights, 65° to 70° by day and 75 
after closing the house, with sun-heat, from tl.e 
time the buds begin to develop until the bunchcs 
are prominent. From this stage forward the 
temperature may be increased 6° at night and 
still more by day, with 65° as the minimum 
when the vines come into flower. Where 
all the border space has been filled with soil, 
apply a mulch of fresh, short, stable litter, 
including the droppings. The litter will not 
only provide the roots with food but be a never 
failing source of atmospheric moisture. 


Early Vines.—So soon as the Grapes in i 
early house have finished stoning, examune a 
bunches for the last time and remove any sma t 
seedless berries which may have been hae 
looked. Make a careful examination E ; i 
foliage and dry corners of the vinery Hea 
presence of red spider. If laterals keep gTO DE 
freely—the best proof of moderate OE cr 
pinch the stronger and allow the t night 
to develop. Admitting @ little air & 
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ig an ee of scalding, but the 
ventilators should be closed early in the morning 
to economise fuel and to favour the early 
re-opening of the ventilators for the day. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Protection of Wall Trees.—The short spell of 
hot weather in the middle of March caused the 
flowers of Peaches and Nectarines to develop 
rapidly, and if the weather continues very cold 
the blooms may need protection. In 
ee parte good crops of these fruits 
are produced annually without the aid of much 
protection, and when the flowers are stro 


and perfectly dry a few degrees of frost would : 


seem to do them no harm. On the contrary, 
if they are wet and not very strong, cold, cutting 
winds and 5° or 6° of frost are quite sufficient to 
destroy the greater part of the best flowers. 
The trees may be protected by two or three 
thicknesses of fish-netting fastened on to the 
top of the walls and kept at a reasonable distance 
from the trees by the aid of light poles sunk 
in the ground three feet from the bottom 
of the brick-work, with the upper end resting on 
the top of the wall. Each pole should be made 
secure to keep it in position in stormy weather. 
If the cold is very intense, I usually place, in 
addition to the netting, a few branches of 
Portugal Laurel at intervals all over the trees, 
and remove them so soon as the weather is 
more favourable. 


Figs—Young Fig trees growing in ts 
and intended to be plan outside, should 
have their roots thoroughly soaked with water 
before turning them out of the pots. Select a 
warm situation for these trees, and provide 
plenty of dra when preparing the station 
or planting. The soil should be sweet and 
mixed with plenty of old brick mortar. Dis- 
entangle the roots, trim away the ends of any 
that are long, spread them out, and make the 
compost firm. ater the soil if necessary to 
cause it to settle firmly. Fig trees require ample 
room for extension in order that they may 
produce good and regular crops. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Jonn Courts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


GladioliThe Gladiolus may be planted 
over a long season, extending kom February 
to the beginning of May, the time of planting 
depending on the locality and nature of the soil, 
as well as the requirements of the establishment. 
From the end of March onwards may be con- 
sidered the most suitable time. The soil 
should have been well prepared in advance of 
planting. On light, dry soils the corms may be 
planted direct in the ground, but on heavy, cold, 
wet soils it is wise to surround them with 
sand or start them in pots, hardening the plants 
and putting them in their flowering quarters 


associating with other plants, as their slender, 

upright growth does not interfere with the other 

subjects, They are specially useful for inter- 

planting with Paeonies and other kinds of early 
TS, 


Cannas.—These bold foliage plants are very 
rave, but as our summers are all too short 
or them, it is desirable to have well-grown plants 
ad for bedding out. The dry rhizomes 
should be taken from the store, divided, cleaned 
and placed in suitable-sized pots. If there is 
plenty of stock large clumps may be placed in 
SX or seven-inch pots, and orty-eight-sized pots 
Oey be used for single crowns. They should. be 
Padan a temperature of 60°. Very little water 
should be given the roots until growth is active. 


Sweet Peas.—Seeds of Sweet Peas may be sown 
mat-ordoors in sites previously prepared for 
i em,while the plants raised indoors and carefully 

ardened off may be planted in their flowering 
quarters. _ Whether they are grown in clumps 
in the mixed border, or planted out in lines 
they should be set singly from six inches to twelve 
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inches apart. Sweet Peas transplant very 
easily even if all the soil is shaken from the roots. 
They should have some support from slender 
twigs, and in many districts it will be necessary 
to protect them from sparrows. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 

Hardening Plants.—The time has arrived when 
many plants intended to be transferred to flower 
beds should be gradually hardened, and prepared 
for planting in the open. The sashes of the cold 
frames in which Pentstemons, Nepeta and 
Calceolarias are growing should be removed 
in the day-time, and on mild nights the frames 
may be ventilated freely, but mats or other 
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Spanish Irises, eto., may also be cultivated 
again freely. Where these last-mentioned have 
remained on the same site for a number of years, 
they will be greatly benefited by an application 
of some well-compounded manure pricked 
into the borders as the work proceeds, or a 
mulch of well-decayed manure may be spread 
on the surface where this would not be unas tly ; 
where the bulbs have been recently planted 
and the soil is in good condition, this is not so 


necessary. 


Rose-pruning.—The pruning of Roses may 
now be safely partoraied in most districts, 
and should be attended to immediately; in 
runing for the production of large, individual 
blooms the plants should be shortened severely 
leaving only two'or three dormant buds to 
develop, each of which will produce a cluster 


FIG. 112.—NARCISSUS TREGOOSE. 


R.H.8. Award of Merit (for show purposes), March 22. Flowers yellow and orange. 
Shown by Mr. P. D. Williams, Lanarth, Cornwall. (see p. 220). 


protective materials should be ready at hand 
for use if a drop in the temperature threatens. 
Early Potatos are well advanced also, and they 
should be protected, or a few degrees of frost 
may ruin the crop, although few other plants are 
capable of making such a rapid recovery from 
damage by frost as the Potato. Peas and 
Cauliflowers, which have been raised under 
glass, should be set in a sheltered corner outside 
where, in emergency, they may be given pro- 
tection if found necessary. 


Spring Bedding.—The beds and borders 
occupied by spring-flowering plants should have 
the surface soil stirred lightly, as it has become 
beaten down by the winter rains. Where 
such bulbs as Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., are largely 
planted, it has been difficult to do this earlier 
without damaging the growing shoots. These 
are all well above ground now, and the work 
may be done both expeditiously and safely, 
while borders filled with May-flowering Tulipe, 


of flower buds, which should be thinned to 
one bud. Where the Roses are grown for 
garden effect much less severe pruning is required 
and the shoote may be left with several dormant 
buds, according to the variety. In both cases 
all old and bark-bound wood should be first 
removed, and a selection made of the best of the 
young shoots at the base, reducing these in 
accordance with the object of the cultivator. 
These remarks apply to Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Hybrid Teas, and Tea or Noisette Roses, but 
there remains a large family of Roses which 
may be treated less severely with excellent 
results. These include the Provence and 
Moss Roses, the Damask Rose, the Chinese 
or monthly Rose, besides a number of stronger- 
growing species, such as R. sericea pteracantha, 
R. Moyesiji, R. rugosa and R. rubrifolia, all of 
which are delightful subjects for the wild garden, 
and may be allowed to grow naturally, removing 
only old and exhausted wood in order to allow 
more room for the younger flowering shoots. 


——_— —_—— m 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 
CHELONES. 


included under 


sre now mostly ag be ree 


Chelones 
Penisternom roa pancho Ee etag Chelones 
ie gees PTa offered by the a 
thd both of these make good and distinct gar 


lants of summer, Wh 
j Tare eS ill attain to & height of 


about two feet, but I have never seen it quite 


-oduces purple 
gubiest where the less common hardy flowers 
are appreciated. The other species 18 


i , which also blooms in summer, 
rhe ee period extends into autumn. 
pout three feet high and its flowers 


ae , 
ts good violet-purple. There 18 also a 


i j i These 

tty white variety, C. obliqua alba. 

Py ones are increased ued er by aceea 
be ined. 

when these can o e year 

Division of good-sized plants in spring or after 

flowering is eet in autumn, is easily and safely 


ee 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


ALYSSUM SERPYLLIFOLIUM. 


AxyssuMm saxatile, the Rock Madwort, or 
Gold Dust, is a greatly prized plant for the 
rock garden, and the genus includes a few other 
choice alpines of which Alyssum serpyllifolium 
is one of the most beautiful. It comes near to 
A. alpestre and A. bracteatum, but is, I consider, 
the best of the three. It is quite prostrate, 
with miniature, gtey, Thyme-like leaves, and 
small, rather pale, yellow flowers, which har- 
monise so well with the soft grey of the foliage. 

It does best in a rather dry, sandy soil and 
should be planted on a flat or on a slightly 
sloping terrace or other place in the rock garden, 
a little below the level of the eye. It is a small 
plant I have known and loved since I first 
raised it from seeds some thirty-five or forty 
years ago. Seedlings are very easily raised 
from seeds sown under glass in spring. It 
may also be propagated by cuttings. 

Plants may be purchased in spring and planted 
out in March or April to flower later in the 
season. It is a native of Spain, Mont Cenis, 
etc., and is perfectly hardy and perennial. 
S. Arnott. 


SAXIFRAGA IRVINGII. 


THe Cushion section of the genus Saxifraga 
includes many choice subjects for the rock garden 
but few excel the delightful Rockfoil under notice. 

It appeared at Kew in 1909, and is of hybrid 
origin, the parents being S. Burseriana 
macrantha and S. thessalica. It is a free 
grower, forming neat, little tufts, which, when 
in bloom, rarely exceed an inch in height. 
The popularity of this Saxifrage is due, to 4 
large extent, to its free-flowering, and the 
pretty shade of the flowers. The latter, when 
first open, are a pale rose-pink, but with age they 
become white. So free is this plant in the pro- 
duction of ita exquisite blossoms, that the small 


rosette or cushion is hardly visible. 


S. Irvingii is at its best in March. In these 
days, many alpines are grown in pans, and 
although they are kept in the open the greater 
part of the year, they are introduced to the 
alpine house or cold frame for the flowering 
period. This Rockfoil is, indeed, a gem for this 
purpose, but it is also amenable to cultivation 
on the rock garden. It is a good plan to 
divide the stock, where this is possible, between 
the alpine house and rock garden, as this will 
prolong the flowering season. 

A well-built rock garden will furnish the 
number of sites for S. Irvingii and similar 
subjects; a spot facing east or west, where 
plenty of air can reach the plant, is best suited 
to this charming Rockfoil, 


ntial, and the rooting- 
f sharp grit added to 
away quickly ; P 
firmly. A few cuttings should be rooted an- 
Aaaliy to maintain a healthy stock. pee ibe 
form roots in & place 


i ll] pots con 
oath lor propagating 18 June. Old plants 


also be lifted and divided a few wee 
AnA they have flowered. T. W. Briscoe. 


HACQUETIA EPIPACTIS. 

Tats is a-useful hardy and desirable ' plant, 
flowering during early spring, and suited to a 
cool, partially shaded corner of the rockery, 
where its close tufts of pale green foliage and 

uaint, button-like, goldefi-yellow flowers rest 
peacefully on the foliage. W. Logan. 
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BOG GARDEN. 


BUTOMUS UMBELLATUS. 


Few other of our native plants are more 
suitable for planting in the water garden, by 
the margins of lakes or along stream sides, 
than Butomus umbellatus, the F lowering Rush. 
It belongs to the Natural Order Butomaceae, 
although it is nearly related to, and is often 
included in Alismaceae. 

It occurs wild throughout Britain rather 
locally, and is found growing in the water 
in ditches and at the sides of rivers and ponds. 

Propagation is readily effected by division 
of the rhizomes. The Iris-like leaves are two 
or three feet long. The flowers are borne in 
umbels of twenty-five to thirty at the end of 
long stems in late summer, and are rosy pink 
in colour. 


LYSICHITUM CAMTSCHATCENSE. 


Tris beautiful hardy Aroid is useful for 
planting in the bog garden or close to the margins 
of a pond or lake. 

The large leaves are produced from a thick, 
horizontal rootstock. In early summer the 
plant produces its inflorescences, each consisting 
of a stout flower-stalk, from six inches to 
twelve inches long, and rendered conspicuous 
by the very showy, bright yellow spathe. 

It is easily propagated by means of offsets. 
A white variety is also in cultivation, but is 
not nearly so hardy as the type. T. H. Everett 


FLOWER GARDEN. 
ANNUALS. 

WHEN the ground is in good working condition, 
the opportunity should be taken to commence 
sowing seeds of hardy annuals. A special 
display of annuals may be made in the beds 
and borders eel set apart for them, 
and they are also invaluable for giving variety 
and filling vacant spaces in the herbaceous or 
mixed border. 

Success with this class of plants—apart from 
proper soil conditions—depends very largely 
on thin sowing, and perhaps most important 
of all, early and drastic thinning. There is no 
comparison between weak and weedy plants 
resulting from overcrowding and those of the 
same species or variety that have been ade- 
quately thinned and thus allowed to develop 
to their fullest extent. Annuals generally 
are best grown on ground that has been deeply 
tilled, but a large amount of manure is not 
needed. 

Half-hardy Annuals are usually sown indoors, 
but most of them may be grown successfully, 
especially in the south, from sowings made 
out-of-doors, provided the sowing is deferred 
until the end of April or the beginning of May. 
In dealing with half-hardy annuals indoors 
many cultivators make the mistake of sowing 
too early, with the result that the plants often 
get spoiled before it is possible to get them out 
into their flowering quarters. Much better 
results are obtained from putting out quite 
small, healthy plants, which become established 
quickly, and in the end, give a much better 
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display of flowers than larger plants that may 
have been Po by overcrowding. About 
the middle of March is a good time to sow 
annuals indoors. J. C. i 


SALVIA HARBINGER FROM SEED. 


For years Salvias, particularly the dwarf 
scarlet, bedding variety, Glory of Zurich, were 
raised by cuttings obtained from stock plants, 
In some seasons the stock plants were a source 
of danger in greenhouses as they are prone to 
attacks of red spider and act as hoste of the pest 
during the winter. For some years past 
I have grown the variety Harbinger from seeds 
and ceased to keep stock plants. 

This Salvia will produce a good quantity of 
seeds, and it is an easy matter to secure an ounce 
or two from a bed of good plants. The seeds 
sare best sown in sandy soil early in spring in the 
warmest place available, directly over the water 
pipes, or plunged in a hot-bed. The seedlings 
are not much addicted to damping off,and after 
pricking them out into boxes they should be 
placed in a warm, close house near the roof-glass. 
I have tried large, sixty-sized pots, also planting 
for the next shift in large boxes, three inches 
deep, and I find the box treatment gives the 
better result. The plants should be placed 
about five inches apart, and grown in soil con- 
sisting of loam and leaf-mould in equal portions, 
with a liberal quantity of sand. When they are 
well on the move, the hardening of the plants 
may be done fairly quickly. 

I have in mind a circular bed here near the 
main road which contained 120 plants of this 
Salvia put out eighteen inches apart early last 
May, and from July to October this bed was 4 
magnificent sight and a source of great interest 
to passers-by. The edging was a thin line of 
the grey-foliaged Mrs. Sinkins Pink. The bed 
by mid-August was one mass of bright green 
foliage topped by a blaze of scarlet. G. W. Stacey, 
Chorleywoo:l Cedara. 


BULB GARDEN. 


TIGRIDIAS. 


ALTHOUGH well-known, Tigridias are not 
grown so frequently as their merits deserve, 
for though their blooms last only about a day 
in perfection, they are singularly beautiful, 
and are borne in such quick succession that this 
defect may be overlooked. 

Tigridias are not perfectly hardy, and though 
they may survive mild winters, are best lifted 
when the leaves die down in October, stored in 
sand, or tied in small bundles, and hung in à 
cool, airy, frost-proof place until the spring. 

A sunny, sheltered situation suits them 
admirably, and they require a rich, well-drained 
soil. If a bed is specially prepared for them, 
the soil should be dyg out to a depth of twenty- 
four inches, and about six inches of brick rubble 
placed at the bottom for drainage. Over this 
should be placed equal parts of rich loam 
and leaf-mould, with a little sand, thus making 
at least eighteen inches of good soil. 

The bulbs may be planted three inches deep 
and six inches apart, placing a little sand 
under and around each. In dry weather they 
should be well watered, especially if this sets 
in before the foliage is well developed, in order 
that the plants may become strong before the 
flowering period, which is from about mid- 
summer until September. For ordinary culture 
a sheltered, sunny border, with a de th of st 
least eighteen inches of rich, we -drained 
soil, will suffice, but they well repay speciel 
treatment by flowering continuously and profusely 
for about two months. : , 

The species commonly grown is T. Pavona. 
with flowers about five inches across, gleaming 
in scarlet and orange, and shaped somewhat 
like those of an Iris. There are numeroni 
beautiful hybrids, with flowers of brilliso 
Eea which include Varies t i 
white, yellow, crimson and purple. 
them are self-coloured on the outer part of are 
broad, lower petals and deeply spot t ae 
middle. This quaint mottling and the ro 
curious shape of its flowers give the Tier H 
a distinctive charm and render it worthy 
a place in gardens. James A. Paice. 
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CLIMBING PLANTS 


March and April are good months for putting out all 
Climbing Plants because, the rigours of winter being 
past, even tender varieties will have every chance to 
become established before another winter. 

Clematis, Ceanothus, Ampelopsis, Vitis, Puddleia, 
Escallonia, Wistaria, Polygonum, Jasmines, Honey- 
suckles, Ivies and a great many less known climbers 
are grown by us in large quantities and of superior 
quality. All are grown in pots to ensure safe trans- 
planting, but they are reared under such hardy 
conditions that they lose no time in adapting them- 
selves to their permanent quarters, whether bleak 
or otherwise. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of Climbing 
Plants and Roses will be sent post free. 


PENNELL & SONS, LINCOLN 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


RANSOMES’ 
LIGHT 
MOTOR MOWERS 


16-inch Motor Mower fitted with 
2-STROKE VILLIERS ENGINE, 
Steel Frames, 

Ball Bearings throughout 
and Enclosed Chain Drive. 
Also Larger Machines with 
4-Stroke Engines up to 30-in, 


Clematis Lord Nevill, 


Dar ae eae 16-in. - £45 24-in. - £70 
| F U REK A WEED I cadet 20-in. - £60  30-in, - £90 
| KILLER on horticultural matters Write for free list No. 90 to: 


Not a Catalogue, but a practical R ANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, Ltd. 


treatise on the utility and ocd 
eid TS Orwell Works ss so Ipswich 
Send 6d. in stamps to G.C. 754 Obtainable from all Ironmongers and Seedsmen 


BOULTON & PAUL Ld.Norwicb 


/ LABOUR SAVERS. "EUREKA" Lawn SAND. SOILFUME, 
Niconne, FUMERS SPRAYS 


-THEY ARE ALWAYS W ANY DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING. WE SENO OIACCT, CARRIAGE PAIO 


Only Address) TOMLINSON & Haywaro L'e LINCOLN 


| FINEST IN THE WORLD | 


Of- 
pora e and Richness of 
Ae f Flower 
i ubstance o 3 
“ies sry ner and Freedom of 
Bloom. 
Upright 
Foliage. 


Farliness and continuance of Flower. 


Stems and Handsome 


| YOUNG PLANTS READY NOW 


Strong, Healthy and Vigorous, with 
Three and Four Leaves, Splendidly 
Booted, from Boxes, Ready for Potting. 
f 


CRIMSON, PINK, SALMON, 


WHITE 


WHITE with ROSE BASE, separate, at 


4/- per doz., 3O/- per 100. 
| 
I| MIXED, 3/6 per doz., 26/- per 100. 


Hi PAPILIO, mixed, 4/- per doz., 30/- 100. 


Packed in damp moss and sent by post, 
ensuring arrival in perfect condition. 
Packing and Postage charged at cost. 


| ORDER NOW 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


| CLIBRANS L? 


ALTRINCHAM. 
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BENTLEY’S 
WEED DESTROYER 


(POISON) 
Has ranked first for nearly fifty years. 

than any other. One application 
e cravel han and drives clean for 
fees ihe lan sale both at home 
and abroad, with a rapidly - sp 
popularity. 

Concentrated Liquid (1 to 80) 

3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., 36/-; 12 galls., 
897- ; 24 galls., 126/-; 40 galls., 200/- 
(Powder 1 to 25). 

6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/—; 12tins, 25/6; 

20 tins, 40/9; 40 tins, 78/-. 


BENTLEY’S 
DAISY KILLER 


The only scientific Lawn Sand. 
Weeds of all kinds are quickly killed by 
one dressing of this unique speciality. 
Afterwards the finer grasses are free to 
develop into a dense, rich green sward. 
One pound is sufficient to dress 3 sq. yards. 
1 ton £26; 4 owts. 26/6 per owt.; 1 cwt. 28/-; 
56 lbs. 15/6; 28 Ibs. 8/6; 14 lbs. 4/9; 
tins 1/6 each. 

Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 
Barrow - on - Humber, Lincs. 


Ue 


Hn 
FISONS’ 


LAWN SAND 


To destroy Clover and Weeds in 
Lawns, apply Lawn Sand. Use at 
the rate of 4 om. to the square 
yard. 


I 


| 
dui 


1 owt. is sufficient for a 


Tennis Lawn. 
PRICE N : 
PER CWT. S0- CARR PAID. 


14 Ibs. 7/6; 28 Ibs. 12/6; 56 Ibs. 20/- | 


i LAWN GUANO 


Turf that has to stand hard wear 
requires a carefully balanced Ferti- | 
lizer. Fisons’ Lawn Guano is used 
by manyof the leading Tennis Clubs 


RI 
PER CWT, 80/= Sank 


} 7 Ibs. 4/-; 14 Ibs. 7/=; 28 lbs. 11/-; 
56 Ibs. 18/-, 


INustratedCatalogue of Fertilizers for all 
Crops post free from the manufacturers. 


JOSEPH FISONE 
IPSWICH 


Fertiliser Manufacturers to 
H.M. the King. 


Ac 
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to destroy weeds 
is with an efficient 


weedkiller. 


COOPERS 


WEEDICIDE 


Kl ka lS 
WEEDS 


AT A DILUTION OF 1 PART 
TO 100 PARTS OF WATER. 
(“Highly commended” by the 
R.H.S. after practical tests.) 


Pint 119 Quare 3j- 4 gall. 5). 
2 gall. A- 2 galls. 1% 5 gulla ya 


Write for our leaflet "The Weed 
Problem Solved"—sent free on 
request. 


Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd., 
‘81 Chunbary House, 
BERKHAMSTED, Herts. 


HEDGE CLIPPING 
with tho 


ME LITTLE 


money every time it trims a hedge. 
The “LITTLE WONDER” H has 
been used at the Royal To Rural Society's 
Gardens at Wisley since 1924, and holds 
THE AWARD OF MERIT BY THE RHS. 
Used la the Royal Zeolegical Seciety’s Gardens 
and many large estates throughout the country. 
Demonstrations arranged. (Free of duty for Ireland) 
Send for illustrated booklet with prices from 


JOH. HANSEN 


Astor House, 91, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2 
Or ask your dealer. 


A CLEVER INVENTION FOR 
RAISING WELL WATER 
The Boulton Water phe ad 


ire en i Gain Ga | 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
LACHENALIAS. 


THE Lachenalias are natives of South Africa. 
These bulbous plants are simple in their require- 
ments and suitable for growing either in pots, 
pans or baskets. They make a pleasing display 
in the early months of the year. They should 
be potted towards the end of July or early in 
August, placing five or six bulbs in a five-inch 
pot. The compost should contain a little 
dried cow manure and sufficient sand in accord- 
ance with requirements. After potting them, 
place the plants in a cold frame. It is advisable 
not to water them until moisture is absolutely 
necessary, but they should be shaded and sprayed 
overhead occasionally until top growth ap ; 
when every endeavour should be made to 
promote sturdy growth. 

Where space is available during the winter 
in a cool house, the plants may be grown on a 
shelf or in some similar position near the roof- 
ro where the temperature does not fall below 
Lachenalias thrive under cool treatment, 
but may be forced slightly when the flower 

ikes have developed. Watering should be 

one sparingly until the plants are growing 
freely, when copious supplies of moisture 
will be necessary until the foliage shows signs 
of dying down, when water should be withheld 


y. 

The plants will be benefited by liberal feeding 
when the roots have filled the pots, especially 
during the period between the flowers fading 
and the foliage showing signs of ripening. 
When the plants are completely at rest place the 
pots on a shelf in full sun where they will 
derive benefit from a thorough baking. arie- 
ties vary considerably in the rate they increase ; 
nr unately; many are very prolific in this 

ct. 
uring the past few years considerable 
progress has been made in the development of 
new varieties, mainly due to the efforts of the 
late Rev. J oseph Jacob, the latest introductions 
being a decided advance over some of the older 
ds, such as tricolor and Nelsonii. 

Lachenalia pendula L. p. superba and L. 
Boundii comprise a distinctly ear y section corn- 
mencing to flower about Christmas, even under 
cool treatment. These three Lachenelias are 
distinct, yet all alike have bright vermilion- 
Seii orars, the tips of the bells tinged with 
reen. e variet ndula superba flowers a 
ae SATliEF than the oher two. : 

ext in order of floweri is Spa, beari 
beautiful, rich yellow flowers. slightly flushed 
ie red. This variety is followed quickly 
y what may be termed the maincrop varieties 
Which are at their best in March, and are repre- 
ape by the following: Canada, pale primrose 
T ow, tips tinged green, one of the palest of 
; =i colour ; Thibet, of a brighter shade of yellow 

z the last named; Africa, a variety of 
Pa ust constitution, bearing orange-yellow 
FH brightly tipped with red; Calcutta, 
T er strong grower similar to the last, with 

® terence of the tips being a dull crimson ; 
fe en, & very distinct variety in ita flower 

srs the bright orange flowers being 
bed aced on tall stems, which are dull 
i wn; Arabia, with large, pale Primrose flowers, 
ae with green, one of the best of its colour ; 
i ela one of the latest to flower, a blend 
adel red and green shades, and Mandalay, 
bes orange, slightly flushed red, the bells 

we rather large. 
thie oe vende are better known 

: ese somewhat n 
will be greatly stimuleted T e i plants 


LACHENALIA NELSONII. 
successful cultivation of Lachenalia Nel- 


onii is a very simple matter, provided the t 
S due attention at the proper ee ee 
te = the flowers fade, the flower-spikes should 
a ae bay and the plants placed on a shelf near 
they ‘Glass in a vinery or Peach house. Here 
ey ould be kept well-watered and supplied 
hese ee manure twice a week until the 
gin to turn rhea So soon as this 
? eeding an aqua 

Water supply for two or three se pct id 


THE 


discontinue watering. Leave the tubers in the 
pots on the shelves, and subject them to a 
thorough ripening. 

Towards the end of July the tubers should 
be shaken out of the pote and graded. 
Place nine or ten in a forty-eight-sized pot, 
using a compost of three parte good yellow loam 
to one of leaf-mould, with a good sprinkling 
of silver sand and a little bone-meal. Pot fairly 
firmly and place the stock in a cold frame. Afford 
shade to the pote from bright sunshine until 
growth appears, when the plants should receive 
all the light possible. During bright weather 
a light spraying of water, several times a day, 
will encourage growth. Carefully supply water 
to the roots and keep the plants cool, but guard 
against frost. In November, place the Lach- 
enalias in a greenhouse, in a temperature of 
45° to 50°. The accompanying photograph 
(Fig. 113) was taken on February 22, 1927, 
Wm. Holden, Woburn Place Gardens, Addlestone 
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darker as the season advances ; it is a very 
charming Maple. A. palmatum dissectum has 
foliage distinctly Fern-like in appearance. 
The young growths are long, slender and 
pendulous, and like the leaves, coloured deep 
crimson, the young foliage being especially 
handsome. A. palmatum ornatum is similar 
to the above, but of a brighter hue ; the foliage 
is more finely-divided than in the variety 
dissectum. A. palmatum septemlobem elegans 
has seven-lobed leaves, of a reddish hue, turning 
in autumn a rich amber-yellow and crimson. 
The leaves are deeply serrated when young, and 
margined with delicate rose. In A. japonicum 
aureum the leaves are a soft pale yel.ow with 
rose-coloured foot-stalks and nerves; they are 

Imately divided into ten or twelve lobes, 
an-shaped in outline and glabrous on the upper 
surface. 

A. japonicum laciniatum has the foliage 
cut into deep lobes, giving the leaf a Fern-like 


FIG. 113.—LACHENALIA NELSONII 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
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ORNAMENTAL MAPLES. 


THE many varieties of Acer palmatum are 
amongst the most beautiful of hardy trees 
with ornamental foliage, which in many of the 
forms is finely serrated. 

Borders and 1 beds planted with Japanese 
Maples add rich colour to the garden, especially 
in early summer, when the leaf-colouring is 
most pronounced. The type is a compact 
tree with five-pointed leaves, of a bright, lively 
green, and numerous small branches which are 
almost hidden by the wealth of foliage. 

Acer palmatum ineum and A. p. atro- 
pure have elegant, exceedingly neat 
oliage, dazzling in colour, especially, lit up b 
the sun. The variety sanguineum may be dis- 
tinguished from atropurpureum by the red bark 
of its young wood and the green under-surface 
of its leaves. 

Acer palmatum roseo-marginatum has prettily 
marked foliage; the leaves are divided into 
leaflets, three to five in number, light green 


in colour, marked along the margin with a. 


narrow, irregular band of rose-colour on white. 

A. palmatum ampelopsifolium is another 
elegant form, with gracefully-arched branches 
and leaves resembling those of the Virginian 
Creeper, but smaller and more delicate in texture. 
Their colour is deep crimson, the tone becoming 


AT WOBURN PLACE, ADDLESTONE, 


appearance. The leaves turn a rich claret- 
purple in autumn, relieved at the tips by yellow. 

Acer niköense is a beautiful and remarkable 
Maple, noteworthy for its hairy, trifoliate leaves of 
brilliant tints in the autumn. When first 
developed the leaves are of a reddish-bronze 
hue, changing as they mature to a deep Pea- — 
green above, and a distinctly glaucous hue 
beneath. In autumn the foliage assumes a 
most brilliant scarlet which is not surpassed in 
beauty by that of any other foliage tree. 
` Acer Davidii is a very fine species attractive 
in winter; the leaves grow eight inches long and 
are five inches wide. When first produced they 
are of a reddish-bronze tint, changing later to 
a deep, shining green, with strongly-marked 
veins of yellowish-green. The bark is striped with 
white, making it a valuable ornamental tree 
for winter effect. This species grows to a height 
of fifty feet in its natural habitat. A. laetum 
is @ small-growing Acer with green foliage, 
marked bright rosy-pink. The plant is a 
compact grower and makes an elegant shrub 
for the back of the rockery. Acer Fargesii 
is dwarf and slow-growing and requires a shel- 
tered situation. The leaves are leathery in 
texture, and when first produced are of a bright 
crimson colour. The keys, which are abundantly 
produced, are coloured bright crimson. 

Acers grow best in a loamy soil mixed with 
plenty of leaf-mould and a few small lumps of 


charcoal. G. L. 
E 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
. PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 2. 
Letters tor Publication as well as specimens of plants 
or naming, should be addressed to the ED ; 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
Ba Se faith. 
tors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 


all communications intended for publ 
to the literary artment, and all 

should be directed to the EDITORS. The two , 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much uw 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors d 
not undertake to pay for any contributi ond. 


their corr 

Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 

Nilustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot he responsible for loss or iniuru. 


THE NEWER CONIFERAE. 


HE British Isles are singularly poor in in- 
| digenous species of Conifers. They number 
only three—the Scots Pine (Pinus sylves- 
tris), the Yew (Taxus baccata) and the Juniper 
(Juniperus communis). Of these only the first 
can be considered a timber tree of economic 
importance. The Larch (Larix europaea) and 
the Norway Spruce (Picea excelsis) have been 
in this country so long—roughly three and four 
centuries respectively—and are such familiar 
objects of the landscape as to appear native, 
and are, no doubt, often assumed to be so by 
the uninformed. The Silver Fir of Central 
Europe (Abies pectinata), though not so com- 
monly seen, is yet of old establishment, having 
been planted in this country since the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

We may speak of the above, viz., the, Scots 
Pine, European Larch, Norway Spruce and the 
Silver Fir, as constituting the older Coniferae, 
from the foresters’ point of view ; and compare 
them with the Corsican Pine (Pinus Laricio), 
Japanese Larch (Larix leptolepis), Sitka Spruce 
(Picea sitchensis), the Giant Silver Fir of Pacific 
North America (Abies grandis), and in addition 
the Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga Douglasii), 
as constituting the newer Coniferae, since none 
of these was introduced before the nineteenth 
century, and all may yet be said in varying 
degrees to be on their trial as timber trees for 
this country. ; à 

Since the war, afforestation by the appoint- 
ment of the Commission, has at last been taken 
up in earnest, and extensive areas are being 
planted, chiefly with Conifers. Criticism of 
a two-fold character has been forthcoming— 
the neglect of the hardwoods and over-confidence 
in the newer Coniferae. The former is un- 
avoidable as the land that can be acquired is 
for the most part only suitable for Conifers. 
I trust, however, that in the Crown forests, 
and wherever conditions are favourable, efforts 
will be made to increase our broad-leaved 
trees, especially Oaks and Ashes which through 
the war suffered a serious depletion. Regarding 
the second criticism, time alone will show its 
justification. Webster, two years ago, in an 
article on the Government Forestry Policy 
(Gard. Chron., LX XVII, p. 186, 1925) took up 
a conservative attitude, disparaging the new 
Coniferae and extolling the Scots Pine, Larch 
and Spruce. a ; : ; 

My purpose in writing this article is not 
to attempt any expert discussion of the timber 
value and sylviculture of the newer Coniferae, 
matters upon which I'can lay no claim as an 
authority, but rather to offer some remarks 
on the distinctive features, aesthetic effect, 
requirements as to soil and situation and 
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incidentally, probable economic worth of these 
trees, as compared with the older Coniferae, 
having in mind the small property owner who 
may desirous of planting up limited areas 
for the sake of shelter, amenity and ultimate 
usefulness. Unless he be very conservative 
he will naturally be drawn towards the newer 
Coniferae and if ignorant of their peculiarities, 
may easily put a good tree in a wrong place. 
Anything I have to state is gleaned largely from 
twenty years’ personal observation in the 
north-west of England; consequently, my 
remarks apply especially to this part of the 
country, and also to a soil overlying the Triassic 
red sandstone. 
PINES. 


The large genus Pinus offers few species of 
economic importance for this country, and taken 
on the whole, our native tree is not easily sur- 
passed. In decorative effect it is, in my opinion, 
far superior to the Corsican Pine, its only serious 
sylvicultural rival. The fine contrast of its 
blue-green foliage with its red bark is not 
equalled, I fancy, by any other species. It is 
easily raised and transplanted, is fairly accom- 
modating as to soil, though, like most Pines, 
it is happiest on light soils and gives ite best 
colouring under such conditions. 


FIG. 114.—BOLE OF JAPANESE; LARCH 
SHOWING PROTRUDING ROOTS. 


The Corsican Pine is superior to it in rate of 
growth and straightness of bole, and provided 
its timber meets with favour, will furnish a 
greater bulk in a given time. The general 
impression is that it is later in forming heart- 
wood than the Scots Pine, and is thus longer in 
maturing timber of good quality. It is by no 
means 80 easily raised and transplanted to 
permanent quarters. Care has to be exercised, 


‘otherwise deaths may be many. Late spring 


is the best time for moving it. The Scots Pine 
may be planted any time during the winter—in 
fact, from October to May, inclusive—with 
little chance of failure. One point in favour of 
the Corsican Pine is its immunity from injury 
by rabbits. They not only descriminate 
between it and the Scots Pine, but also between 
it and the Austrian Pine, which they greedily 
devour. This is remarkable considering that 
botanically the Corsican and Austrian Pines are 
reckoned to be varieties of the same species. 
To the forester and arboriculturist they are 
distinct. -The Austrian, on account of ita shorter 
annual growth and longer retention of its needles, 
makes a much denser tree. In the nursery the 
two Pines are readily distinguished by the 
character of the needles, twisted in the Corsican 
and straight in the Austrian. 

Aesthetically the Scots Pine does not mingle 
well with any of the forms of Pinus Laricio. 
If the Scots and the Corsican Pines are to be 
inmates of the same plantation, then I should 
suggest planting the former on the outskirts, 
allowing the centre of the wood for the latter. 
On the other hand, the two varieties of P. 
Laricio do blend well, having needles of the 
same degree of coarseness, Hers again, the 
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one, the Austrian, should be planted on the 
outside, and the Corsican within. If intimately 
mixed, the latter will soon outgrow and even. 
tually suppress the former. The Austrian Pine 
affords much better shelter and ampler verdure, 
and for these additional reasons should be the 
marginal tree. These two Pines are eminently 
suitable for forming a protective coast belt. 
They withstand the sea blast much better than 
the Scots Pine. The Austrian Pine should 
be planted seawards, then the Corsican Pine, 
reserving wholly or partly the landside for the 
more beautiful and attractive Scots Pine. 
For calcareous soils Pinus Laricio must be 
selected, as P. sylvestris does not take kindly 
to lime; also the former is more suitable for 
clays. Infact, P. Laricio, in its various forms 
is a wonderfully accommodating Pine, and 
thus, in spite of its coarseness and sombre 
appearance, is to be welcomed in positions 
where the Scots Pine will not flourish. 


LARCH. 
The Japanese Larch, from every point of 


view, is proving itself one of the best Coniferous 
introductions of the last century. Just as 
arboriculturists were lifting up their hands 
in despair over the proneness to canker (Dasy- 
scypha calycina) of the European Larch, the 
Japanese species came along, as it were, to the 
rescue. So far, it has proved itself well nigh 
immune. In my experience here, it is absolutely 
so, up to date. The two are hoes tae intimate 
association. The European Larch is badly 
blistered, but there is not a suspicion of disease 
on the Japanese Larch, even on supp trees 
barely maintaining life. This Larch has not 
yet been long enough with us to, pronounce 
on the value of its mature timber as compared 
with that of the European type. The general 
opinion is that it will prove inferior. In its 
youth it is a more rapid grower and is capable 
of producing pit props, useful poles and fencing 
material in the short space of ten or twelve 
years, but one has doubts of the durability 
and strength of this quickly-grown Coniferous 
timber. The best tree of a grove planted 
by the writer twenty years ago on alluvial 
gravel by a stream, has at present a girth of 
thirty-nine inches at four feet from the base, an 
approximate height of forty-eight feet, and pro- 
bably contains ten or more cubic feet of timber. 
A companion tree recently felled measured three 
inches less in girth, contained eight-and-a- 
half cubic feet, and was forty-five feet high. 
The original leader had suffered a mishap 
two years ago, and this had probably dwarfed 
the tree a couple of feet. This tree is fairly 
well hearted, the heart-wood extending out- 
wards for about fourteen annual rings. | 
The Japanese Larch is readily distinguished 
from the European by the rich colouring 0 
its bark. It is this feature that makes it 60 
distinctive in winter. A slope given up to 
Larch should, for aesthetic effect, be plante 


with the Japanese kind on the lower and i 
European ies on the upper parts, A 
no dap Tne between the two; then m 
winter there will be a pleasing colour tion 
upwards, from warm brick-red to pale epee’ 
brown. A breadth of young Japanese r 
above a covering of snow is an appealing sign’. 
The leaves of the Japanese Larch are 
broader and somewhat glaucous, approaching 
blue-green in colour, and its branches are 
stouter and more widely flung than ps ed 
of the ordinary Larch. As a specimen iy 
it thus requires more room ; but sylvicultura 7 
it may be advisable to plant it more oer al 
than the common Larch in order P 
off the laterals early for clean tim oe 
especially as it is not so intolerant of ewe 
The tree, when of some age, and w at 
gromng under forest tone ropean 
so readily distinguish rom : 
meee has little difficulty va 
“ picking it out” from the appearance o a“ 
trunk. The bark is redder and more i: 
as arule. It is also more inclined to ro) 
its roots from the base of the bole (see #18: °°" 
It is less wind-resisting than the oo 
Larch, and more trees are apt to become jr 
topped. It needs more moisture and 80 Ee 
not suitable for planting in soils which aa $ 
at all arid for a time in summer. Plan d 
therefore, where it has shelter, abundance 
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moisture, and at the same time good i 
and avoid, if possible, frost holes. Its new 
growths are more sensitive to spring frosts than 
those of the European Larch, orit may be that it 
is rather earlier in coming into leaf. In a 
frosty hollow it is apt to get much crippled in 
its youth, though eventually it will fight ite 
way up, but probably with a crooked stem. 
From my observations, I should say it sheds 
its needles a little earlier in the autumn. It is 

uite as effective, if not more so, at this season 
of the year than the common Larch. 

Tosum up, it is a delightful tree for the arbori- 
culturist, and sylviculturally is easily managed, 
though the forester may have present at the 
back of his mind the thought that it 
may ultimately not be so acceptable to 
the timber merchant or the estate agent. 
Presumably, it is never likely to reach the 
stature of our common Larch. Have any 
systematic observations been carried out to 
see whether Larix europaea from native seed 
is less liable to canker than that raised from 
Continental seed ? A few Larches raised here 
from ‘locally collected seed suggest that they 
make healthier trees. 

SPRUCE. 

The Sitka Spruce has come to stay, for four 
good reasons: It is a quicker grower, stands the 
wind much better, thrives on wetter ground, 
and produces timber of higher quality than the 
common (Norway) Spruce. But there is room 
for both, and especially ssthetically. The 
ordinary Spruce is still assured of its wonted 
lace at Christmas. The Sitka is no rival here. 
t is too prickly and too meagrely furnished with 
branches. There is no other Spruce, or Conifer, 
in fact, so suitable as a Christmas Tree as 
Picea excelsa. The Sitka Spruce also, one 
imagines, would be a poor substitute in game 
coverts, In fact, as an amenity tree the 
common Spruce is not easily superseded by 
any other species of Picea; but variety is 
desired, and the Sitka affords this through not 
only being different in habit but also in colour— 
glaucous green foliage in contrast to the pure 
green of Picea excelsa. The prickly character 
of its needles renders it unattractive to rabbite— 
an advantage. 

To be a complete success the Sitka Spruce 
must have an abundance of moisture available 
in the soll. On dry ground it is apt to shed its 
needles. too early and so to wear a lean look 
in winter. It is almost intolerant of 
shade, and thus is more easily suppressed 
than the ordinary Spruce. Trees weakened 
in this way recover rapidly on the removal of 
the shade. It is especially valuable for planting 
in boggy land where the Norway Spruce. is 
incapable of flourishing. 

The young shoots of the Sitka Spruce are very 
sensitive to frost, and as it is early in putting 
forth its new growth it is apt, in its youth, 
to suffer badly from late spring frosts. The 
new leader may be entirely destroyed in this 
way, and though a fresh one will usually be 
produced, an ugly kink results in the main stem 
which spoils the timber at the pole stage. 
Ultimately, this will disappear as maturity 
approaches, Since swampy places are often 
low-lying, constituting frost holes, there is 
this sensitiveness to contend with in planting 
Sitka in these situations. It has, however, 
such vigour that it is rarely killed outright by 
spring frosts, unless it happens to meet with 
an extra stiff late frost just after being planted. 
Its annual growths. are often three to four 
feet in length, so that, with luck, it soon rises 
above the frost zone. The young shoots of the 

ry Spruce are also sensitive, but it is 
later in bursting its buds, and only rarely, 
therefore, does the leader suffer. Is it past the 
wit of man to produce late-shooting strains of 
both species ? Individual plants vary in- 
herently in this respect. I have noticed this 
markedly in the case of Picea excelsa. In fact, 
trouble has been taken to select slow-moving 
plants in the nursery for frosty situations. 
. A valuable feature of the Sitka Spruce is 
ite resistance to wind; it may, therefore, be 
Planted in exposed situations, where the 
ordinary Spruce would be liable, owing to 
its shallow root system to be uprooted in a 
gale. J. Parkin. 

(To be concluded.) 
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NOTES FROM KEW. 


INCLUDED in the large Prunus family, which at 
Kew includes Amygdalus, Cerasus and Lauro- 
cerasus, i8 a considerable number of useful, 
early, spring-flowering trees and shrubs. P. 
subhirtella var. autumnalis (syn. Miqueliana) 
has been producing a succession of blossoms 
during mild spells of weather for some five 
months, and is still very attractive. The Rose- 
bud Cherry, so long cultivated in gardens as 
Prunus pendula, is placed by Wilson in his 
Monograph of The Cherries of Japan, following 
Tanaka, as a variety of P. subhirtella, this 
nomenclature being followed in the new Hand 
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seeds were from cultivated trees. There are 
forms with pure white and also rosy blossoms. 

Several varieties of the Almond, P. Amygdalus 
(syn. Amygdalus communis), are a conspicuous 
feature in various parts of the gardeni, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of the Tem- 
perate House. The first to flower, a fortnight 
or three weeks in advance of the type, is the 
variety persicoides (also grown as var. praecox). 
The flowers are a shade or two lighter than those 
of the type. Against a background of eve n 
trees, masses of the rich rosy blossoms of the 
type, especially on first opening, are most 
attractive. The variety alba has large, pure 
white blossoms. A variety known as the 
Richmond Park Almond, because the stock 
came from a tree growing in Richmond Park, 


FIG. 115.—SOPHRO-LAELIO-CATTLEYA MIKADO, 


R.H.S. First-Class Certificate, March 22. Flowers apricot, pink and ruby. Shown by Baron Schröder, 
Dell Park, Englefield Green. (see p. 219). l 


List of Trees and Shrubs. Flowering early, it is 
often damaged by frosts, but this year, favoured 
by mild weather, the gracefully weeping branches 
are festooned with the small, pale-rose blossoms. 
A tree at the foot of the hill near King William’s 
Temple, some ten feet high, with spreading 
and pendant branches nearly to the ground, 
is particularly attractive. 

P. Davidiana, which sometimes opens its 
first blossoms by mid-January, was a month 
late in starting this year. The flowers of some 
at least of the trees raised from seeds sent home 
by recent collectors from China are not so large 


and attractive as the original stock introduced 


by the Abbé David to Paris in 1865. He stated 
at the time that “the tree made a beautiful 
cuous feature in the vicinity’ of 


and conspi 
Pekin” This suggests that the Abbé David's 


has large white blossoms, two inches across, 
not perhaps quite so pure white as the variety 
alba, but{ithe individual flowers are larger. 
The variety§ macrocarpa is a vigorous tree 
with soft rosy blossoms, so named because of — 
its large Almond fruits. 

Numbers of trees of the Cherry Plum or 
Myrobalan, P. cerasifera, are covered with pure 
white blossoms. In gardens to-day the variety 
Pissardii is very extensively planted and is 
much more atractive than the type, having 
red foliage and tinted blossoms. A number 
of varieties or hybrids have found their way to 
this country from the continent. One of the 
first, named Blireiana, has purple foliage 
and semi-double, rose-pink blossoms. Moseri 
is a rather deeper shade of rose-pink, also semi- 
double. Both are flowering very freely at 


appear ? 
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Kew this year. Two other varieties, more 
recent additions to the Kew collection, are 
variety nigra with very dark red-purple foliage, 
and Hazledene variety. In general appearance 
large trees of P. divaricata are very similar 
to the Myrobalan, but the fruits are yellow, 
those of P. cerasifera being plum-colour. 

Prunus tomentosa is a common Chinese 
shrub, four feet to six feet, occasionally more, in 
height, and as much, or more, in diameter. 
-The flowers are small, not more than three- 
quarters-of-an-inch across, but very freely 
produced in March, white or with a slight tinge 
of pink. 

The Japanese Plum, Prunus salicina, perhaps 
better known in British gardens and nurseries 
as P. triflora, is a very showy tree with masses of 
white blossoms. Though first introduced from 
Japan, where it is extensively cultivated, the 
tree is only known in a wild state in China, 
several trees raised from seeds sent home by 
Mr. E. H. Wilson being at the present time 
covered with blossom3. 

The semi-double-flowered varieties of P. 
Mume, the Japanese Apricot, blossom about the 
same time as the Almond. The variety flore 
roseo pleno has rich rosy-pink blossoms and flore 
albo pleno, pure white, semi-double flowers. 
Rather more liable to damage by wind and 
white frosts than many Prunus, P. Mume should 
have a sheltered position. 

The newer Chinese Cherries, P. pilosiuscula 
and vars. barbata and media, P. Conradinae, 
P. incisa, P. consociifora and P. yedoensis 
are all represented by attractive flowering 
specimens. A. O. 


THE BLUE PRIMROSE. 


THESE notes have been prompted by reading 
a recent article on the “ Genetics of the Wisley 
Blue Primrose,” by B. Buxton, F.L.S. (Journal 
of R.H.S., vol. LI, p. 305). 

The author states that since the natural 
colours of the Primrose are yellow or red, 


` the blues now cultivated are a recent mutation, 


probably due to the germ cells becoming 
damaged in some way, owing to over stimulation 
in cultivation and in consequence, have lost the 
power of excluding the K/ions or other alkaline 
ions of the sap and the blue cells admitting them. 

Is this so, or is the origin of the blue Primrose 
to be sought in hybridisation ? 

So much has been done in this field since the 
appearance of the first blue Primroses that 
perhaps other readers may express an opinion 
as to their origin. 

What is known of the first blue Primroses ? 

The late Mr. G. F. Wilson of Wisley exhibited 
in 1878 (Scott-Wilson) a Primrose of Tyrean 
purple, or purple with violet shades, and it was 
not until April 8, 1890, that he was able to show 
a blue Primrose, a seedling from Scott-Wilson 
(Journal R.H.S., vol. XII., pp. 43 and 46). 
Mr. Wilson left no records of the origin of 
Scott-Wilson. 

The late Mr. Richard Dean of Ealing was 
another of the first raisers, and we do not know 
his method. 

The late Max Leichtlin, of Baden-Baden 
stated that he used the old blue Polyanthus. 

After the production of the first blue or pur- 
plish-blue Primroses, the late Mr. Anderson-Henry 
wrote, that in his garden at Woodend, Madderty, 
Perthshire, blue Primroses grew freely and were 
also common in the gardens around. Inquiries 
were made three years ago whether blue Prim- 
roses were still found there; the only coloured 
ones found were sent here and were the usual 
red and lilac forms of the common Primrose. 
What had caused the blue Primroses to dis- 
Mr. McAra, a former nurseryman in 
Crieff, probably supplied the information. 
He said that, forty years ago, the old blue 
Polyanthus grew plentifully in his nursery 
and in many gardens in the Strathearn district. 
The original planta were brought home by 
Thomas Graham, of Balgowan (created Lord 
Lynedoch for services in the Peninsular war), 
collected during his travels. ; 

Would the old blue Polyanthus in that 
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district not account for the blue Primroges as 
in Leichtlin’s case ? 

The blue Polyanthus has long since died out 
in that district; Mr. T. Hay, Hyde Park, 
London, informed me that he remembers 
it well. 

What was the old blue Polyanthus? Was 
it Primula elatior coerulea as mentioned in 
The Garden, May 3, 1879, p. 365, or was it 
Primula amoena (Bieb.) ? 

“ The latter was introduced into Britain in 
1831. It has a scape three inches to four inches 
high and an umbel of violet-blue flowers. It 
flowered in 1833 in the garden of the late Dr. 
Neill at Canon Mills, Edinburgh (of which a 
figure appeared in Bot. Mag. of that year, 
t. 3252) and produced an umbel with eighteen 
flowers. It is found in the Caucasus and 
Armenia ° (The Primulas of Europe, by John 
McWatt, M.B., etc.), see also R.H.S. Journal, 
vol. XX XIX, p. 171, and Engler’s Pflanzenreich, 
vol. XXII, pp. 48 and 56. 

Professor Bayley Balfour gives P. Sibthorpii 
or P. acaulis var. rubra as a parent of all our 
forms of pink, red, purple and blue Primroses 
(R.H.S. Journal, vol. XX XIX, p. 171). 

“ P. Sibthorpii is found in Greece and northern 
Persia, and is a parent of all our coloured 
Primroses. The colours of the flowers range 
from purple to rose and reddish-pink. It flowers 
in February.” (Dr. McWatt in Primulas of 
Europe.) 

Coloured Primroses were recorded so early 
as 1629 (Parkinson), and yet through all the 
following years no mention is made of blue 
until a comparatively recent date. Was not the 
introduction of a new plant necessary, and where 
more likely to be found than in the gardens of 
keen horticulturists who raised the first blue 
Primroses ? 

A cottager’s garden in Surrey has been 
under observation for several years. In it, 
yellow, pink, red and lilac Primroses seed freely 
among the bushes, but no blue ever appears. 
On the other hand, when blues are once culti- 
vated near other Primroses or Polyanthuses, 
sooner or later, blue natural seedlings will appear 
amongst these. This year there appeared here 
among my seedlings a good blue Jack-in-the- 
Green. 

Were the original parents of the blue Prim- 
rose the old blue Polyanthus (P. amoena) and 
P. Sibthorpii? One or both parents must 
have been of early flowering habit, as blue 
Primroses are very early, often flowering all the 
winter. . 

A cross was made here between the Spetchley 
Polyanthus strain and a blue Primrose and 
it advanced the flowering time by several weeks. 
Annabelle Hosking, Merton Park. 


THE VILMORIN ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE firm of Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie has 
six establishments. 

The Central Offices, at Quai de la Mégisserie, 
in Paris, have occupied the same site ever since 
the business was created. The old building 
was taken down and rebuilt in 1855. In that 
connection a picturesque tale is told: It is said 
that the new building had just been erected when 
Baron Haussmann, Napoleon III’s minister, 
first brought into operation his plan for the 
improvement of Paris. It happened that the 
new structure stood just on the required front, 
according to the Baron’s plan, but did not possess 
the regulation height and style which had been 
uniformly set for all the houses on the embank- 
ment; the building therefore would have been 
condemned had not some person of rank pleaded 
with the sovereign that M. Vilmorin be allowed 
to keep his store as it was; the Emperor 
answered: ‘It is not a store, it is a scientific 
institute, let it stand.” This little story goes 
to show the fame the Vilmorin’s activities 
had earned already. The building of 1855 is 
now only about a third of the block of office 
premises as now standing. Over 300 members 
of the staff and a private printing shop attend 
to the office work connected with the business 
and its management, but except for a small 
amount of cash sales over the counter, the actual 
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handling of seeds is done in the warehouse, at 
115 rue de Reuilly. 

The Reuilly Warehouse, which provides over 
ten acres of space under one roof, is operated by 
a staff of over 500 people ; it has its own power 

lant, with every mechanical contrivance 
or the drying, cleaning handling and packing 
of seeds, an automatic laundry and bag-cleaning 
machine, box factory, tool shop, etc., a fully. 
equipped seed-testing laboratory and tral 
grounds where are made the first tests of all 
seeds handled by the firm. 

Verricres-Le-Buisson, anout ten miles from 
Paris, on the south-western side, is the oldest 
of the Vilmorin’s out-of-town establishments. 
It has been the family seat ever since M. Philippe 
Andre de Vilmorin bought it in 1815. The 
botanical collection which he then started 
has been since enlarged to include over 10,000 
different types or species of plants; some 
trees in the grounds are unique specimens, 
dating back from the days of their first intro- 
duction to Europe. 

This establishment is at present the largest 
plant-breeding station in the world. -Over 
50,000 different plots are cultivated every year 
and the records kept. Three laboratories, 
one of chemistry, one of botany, and one of 
plant diseases, insure scientific investigation. 

A visitor to Verriéres should see the library 
of over 7,000 volumes, the museum, and the 
rockery for alpine plants which the late Mr. 
Philippe de Vilmorin built on the lines of 
the Rock Garden at Kew, and which, although 
much smaller than the latter, is the largest 
to be seen in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

Not far from Verrières, close to the railway, a 
large warehouse was built in 1890 at Massy- 
Palaiseau, to supplement the one at Reuilly. On 
the 200 acres of land around it, the same kind of 
plant-breeding work as at Verritres is carried on, 
while similar work is carried on on a large scale 
for agricultural seeds at the farm called Les 
Granges, picturesquely situated on a hill, 
in the vicinity. ree 

Empel, is the name of another of the Vilmorin s 
aati on the Riviera, at Antibes, started 
ong ago by M. Henry L. de Vilmorin, for the 
cultivation of plants that grow and seed test ina 
mild and sunny climate such as Chinese Prim- 
ulas, Cyclamens, Asparagus, flowering Cannas, 
etc. There about fifty men are engaged in 
work that is carried on out on same scientific 
principles as at the other establishments. 

Le Puy, another small establishment, 18 
operated by the firm in the forest region of 
Haute Loire for the purpose of collecting and 
drying seeds of certain forest trees, chiefly of 
the Scotch Fir (Pinus sylvestris). | 

Before bringing to a close this brief account 
of the Vilmorin establishments, a few figures 


may be given to describe the growth of the 
f letters 


business: In the year 1846, 2,410 jett 
were received; 350,000 in 1907, and 600,000 
in 1925. The entire staff consisted of 42 men 


in 1855, and about 600 in 1907; it is now 


1,650, and ‘is increasing every year. 
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NOTICE OF BOOKS. 


Citrus Fruits. _ 
UNDER the general term “ Citrus Bea 
are included not only Oranges and ae 
which are known to everyone, but also ae : 
familiar Grape Fruit or Pomelo, the er] ee 
Kumquats and Limes. Of each o ei 
fruits there are a number of varieties, 88 A 
be recalled by those readers who had a 
tunity of seeing the fine collection whic sa 
mandatore Hanbury sent from the an a 
at La Mortola to the meeting of vere o) 
Horticultural Society on January 25, 1927. 


igi ‘ochin China and countries 
Originally from Cochin C P Giicus are no 


e the subject 


of important a 
; : range 
Formerly, commercial supplies of O 
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SANDERS’ | 
ORCHID GUIDE 


1927 EDITION, 


Handsomely bound. 


; 450 pages. 
Ø @ 


Invaluable to all interested 
: in Orchids. All the best 
known species described. 
Full cultural directions. 


Post free - £1: 11: 6 


rd a 


; from 


SANDERS, Royal Orchid Nurseries, St. Albans : 


or from 
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H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 
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24/- per cwt.; £23 per ton. 
SCOTT’S LAWN MANURE (use 1 Ib. to every 
4 square yards), 18/- percwt.; £10 ton 
SCOTT'S VINE AND PLANT MANURE 
24/- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid) 
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Garden Nets for Fruit Protection 


Any length width, corded all round. 


New, 1 in. sq. mesh, stout, 5d. per sq. yd.; New Medium, 
1 in, sq. mesh, 44d. ; New # in. Stout sq. mesh, 5$d.; New, 
fin. Medium, sq. mesh, 44d.; Best, § in. Salmon Twine, 
8q. mesh, 7d.; Repaired, 1 in. . mesh, 3d.; 
Repaired, $in. sq. mesh, 34d. New Tennis Boundary Net- 
ting, roped around, Heavy hand braided, 7d. per sq. yd. ; 
Medium, 6d.; Little lighter, 44d.; Selected repaired, 3d. 
Any length width suppiled. Lawn Tennis Nete, regulation 
size, various qualities, steel and copper head lines, from 
27/6 to 32/6 each. Diamond Nets, $ in., superior quality, 
measured mesh, closed 25 by 13 yds., 37/6; 50 by 13 yds. 
75/-; lin., 25 by 2 yds., 3/6; or 4 yds. 7/-; or 8 yds. 
14/-; heavy quality, about 14 mesh 25 by 2 yds. 4/5; or 
4 yds. 8/9: 8 yds. 17/6; New Pea Netting 5in. mesh, 3 
ft. 2id.; 6 ft. 5d. yard. Goods carriage paid passenger 
dt rocelbt ordet, Satisfaction guaranteed. Greenhouse 
ngs, etc, 


Samples and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers 
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Only 11, yet she easil 
pushes thisl6 Mower 


Our Patented Power 
Mower is built to the 
J.P. Super standard— 
and so it is mosi, eco- 
nomical in use. {t does 
not go wrong. Ask for 
full particulars. 


er father writes : “My little 
girl of I] years very often 
helps me mow the lawn.” 


The PATENTED J.P. SUPER 
i$ SO delightfully easy to handle, 
so silent and efficient in action 
that a child can be trusted to 
operate it. Its wonderful con- 
struction, its gears running in 
oil, its beautifully ‘ made-to- 
run-right’’ mechanism places 
it ‘ lawns ahead ’ of rivals. 


fy Write to-day for fully 
ee. Illustrated Booklet 
Order one 


No. 69a. 
from any Ironmonger or 
Seedsman subject to test on your own 
lawn. You will be quite sure then that 
you have the best. 
J.P. SUPER LAWNMOWERS, LTD., 
69a, Meynell Road, Leicester. 
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KELWAY’S 
DELPHINIUMS 


HE TOUCH OF SPRING is upon the garden Now 
is the time to plant KELWAY’S LOVELY BLUE 
DELPHINIUMS for splendid development early in 1927. 
To obtain the best effect Kelway’s Delphiniums should be 


THE R.H.S. 


GARDENERS’ 
DIARY 


os 


planted massed or grouped in large gardens, in borders, 


smaller gardens, in beds by themselves or introduced here and 


A few copies can still be had 
of this indispensable Diary. . 


on their own, or in groups in a general border, In 


there, They are easily cultivated and produce a profusion of 
stately, conspicuous flower spikes from the end of June until 
late in autumn. 


A handy size for the pocket, 
bound in coloured leather 
cloth with pencil at back, 
and patent self - opening 
- device - - 


They are at prices to suit every purse, for example : 


Collection ‘B,’ good varieties to name, 21/- per doz., 150/- 100 
Collection * D, a wonderful selection, 40/- per doz., 300/- 100 
Collection ‘F,' the cream of the varieties - 70/- per doz. 


Carefully packed and sent free when remittance 
is enclosed with order for £3 and over; or a 
descriptive priced catalogue will be sent on demand. 


RELWAY & SON’ 


\\ LANGPORT—-————-— SOMERSET 


PRICE 2/2 POST FREE 


Ø 
Send for one TO-DAY, to 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
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HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 
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in new countries, and the consequent increase 
in the demand for these fruits, their cultivation 
has been extended to new geographical areas. 
The more important of the new countries 
concerned are Australia and South Africa, 
where large areas are now under Citrus fruits, 
and the southern United States, especially 
California and Florida, where the Citrus fruit 
industry has become of great importance. 

An account of the cultivation of Citrus fruits 
in the United States forms the subject of an 
important book* that has recently issued from 
the press. The author, Mr. Harold Hume, 
claims to have had, for more than a quarter- 
of-a-century, contact with every phase of Citrus 
culture, and he has embodied his experience 
in this book, which is certainly the most com- 
prehensive work on the subject. In the United 
States, Citrus culture has now become a highly 
specialised industry, and holdings of hundreds 
or thousands of acres under this crop are 
common. Every phase of the industry has been 
standardised in recent years, and the descrip- 
tions of the methods practised should prove 
interesting and profitable reading to the com- 
mercial fruit-grower in this country. 

Speaking of the practice in vogue twenty 
years ago, the author says: ‘‘ Gone are the 
numerous varieties that made up the planting 
lists of that period; in their stead a brief list 
of fruits remain, sufficient to cover the harvest 
season. Gone are the individually-operated 
and crudely-equipped packing houses. They 
have been replaced by community packing- 
plants in which fruits are handled in large quan- 
tities. This has made for greater uniformity 
in the product marketed and better returns to 
the grower. 
sprays—wonderful compounds that often did 
more harm to the trees than to insect life. 
They have been replaced by more efficient 
mixtures.” 

In the opening chapters is an account of the 
botany of Citrus fruits, which should prove of 
general interest, each species and variety being 
described in detail, and figured. The classi- 
fication adopted is that of W. T. Swingle of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. Under this scheme of classification the 
genus Citrus is separated into three genera, 
Poncirus, Fortunella and Citrus. The genus 
Poncirus, has been re-established as the name of 
the trifoliate Orange, commonly known as 
Citrus trifoliata, which is largely employed as 
a stock for Oranges, as it imparts to the trees 
hardiness and resistance to heat and cold. 
The genus Fortunella has been established 
for the Kumquats, which were first introduced 
to Europe by Robert Fortune, the botanical 
explorer, in 1846. The remaining Citrus fruits 
of commerce are included in the genus Citrus, 
but several changes in the nomenclature of the 
species have been made. Following these 
descriptions are chapters dealing with the breed- 
Ing of new varieties, and with every detail 
connected with the propagation, planting, 
cultivation and maintenance of Citrus groves. 
Amongst these operations irrigation and the 
fertilisation of the soil are important, the 
former being the more important in California, 
whilst the latter constitutes one of the first 
questions in Florida. The author is to the point 
in dealing with soil fertilisation; he states 
(p. 288), “ the grower who neglects his trees 

ould undertake some other line of work,” 
and on p. 289, ‘Chemical analyses of Citrus 
soils are frequently regarded by growers as 
Biving a definite indication of the fertilisers 
to be used. As a matter of fact, while such 
analyses have some value when applied to certain 
soils, they should not be regarded as an absolute 
guide. The chemist cannot give dependable 
information covering the availability of the plant 
foods in the soil, or the forms in which they 
occur.” On the selection of suitable fertilisers 
depends the quality of the fruit; “it may be 
thin-skinned, heavy and juicy through the use 
of proper materials, or on the other hand, 
it may be thick-skinned, full of rag, insipid 


, and lacking in character, owing to the use of 


poorly balanced fertilisers.” 
‘ Protection from frosts is another problem 
that calls for a good deal of care and attention. 


* The Cultivation of Citrus ‘Fruits, by Harold Hume, 
ae ban illus. ~;London; Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
6, co 21/- net. 


Gone are most of the old-time. 
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The term frosts in the United States corresponds 
to our “ white ” frosts, whilst freezes appear to 
be the equivalent of our “ black ” frosts. Whilst 
acid fruits, such as Limes and Grape Fruits, 
come to perfection in frostless areas, Oranges 
are said to reach their highest quality in countries 
where frosts occur, consequently there is always 
a risk of injury to the treesfrom this cause, 
and stoves and open fires of wood are employed 
in the groves to minimise the damage. 

It is in the preparation of the fruit for market 
that great developments have been made during 
recent years, and every phase in the handling and 
packing of the fruit is carefully regulated. 
Machinery is largely employed in the packing 
houses for grading, washing and drying the fruits 
before they are packed into standardised cases. 
In view of the campaign against the marketing 
of green fruits, artificial colouring is now carried 
out. This is effected by exposing the fruits in 
special houses to the action of the gas given off 
by kerosene stoves or the exhaust gases from 
gasolene engines. “f Good fruit,’’ states the 
author, ‘‘ stimulates demand. If the quality 
is good and the appearance fine, more can be 
sold than if it is of inferior stock.” 

The marketing is chiefly in the hands of 
co-operative marketing organisations, of which 


_ the most important are the California Fruit 


Growers’ Exchange and the Florida Citrus 
Exchange. These organisations not only dis- 
tribute the fruit, but collect information on 
markets, advertise and secure a wide distribution 
and a large consumption. 

The book concludes with a description of 
insect and fungous pests of Citrus fruits, and gives 
methods of control and formulae of insecticides 
and fungicides. 

It will be seen that the subject is exhaustively 
treated, and a word must be said for the illus- 
trations, which are not only numerous, but 
carefully selected. “A single picture,” writes 
the author, ‘“ may tell more than a page, or 
indeed, several pages, of print.” The book, 
although written from the American standpoint, 
can be recommended to all interested in the cul- 
tivation of Citrus fruits, for it gives sound advice 
in plain language on all matters concerning 
the cultivation and marketing of this important 
group of commercial fruits. 


LILIES AT OTTAWA IN 1926. 


DurRinG the summer of 1926 the seedling 
Lilies made a fine show in the garden at 
the Experimental Farm. L. regale is the most 
popular, and it grows so well that it is an ideal 
plant for the hardy border. Seedlings of L. 
Willmottiae (open fertilized) and of L. Davidii 
x L. Willmottiae attracted much attention by 
their gorgeous colour and floriferousness. Some 
plants had over forty blooms. For general 
garden effect there seemed to be very little 
difference between the Willmottiae seedlings 
and the hybrids. 

In 1925 one seedling amongst those of L. 
Willmottiae was labelled as distinct, and this 
bulb and its bulblets were marked when the 
bulbs were transplanted from the frame into the 
garden. It was a pleasant surprise to find that 
this special plant was something quite different 
to its known parent, and, indeed, to any other 
Lily of which the writer has any knowledge. 
It bloomed a little earlier than the other seedlings. 
It differs from Willmottiae in the shape of the 
flowers, which are open and upright instead of 
being reflexed and nodding. The plants were 
about three feet tall instead of five-and-a-half 
feet, which is the average of the other seedlings. 
The colour of the flowers is not quite so vivid 
as in L. Willmottiae, and no seed-pods were 
formed. The leaves are long, narrow and dark 
green, clustered on the stem asin L. Willmottiae. 
The flowering season is later than that of 
most upright flowering Lilies; the narrow 
leaves are also unusual. It seems to be hardy 
and a good propagator, so that it may prove to 
be worthy of a place in the gardens of the 
future. 

The L. tigrinum seedlings reported in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of February 20, 1925, 
bloomed well in 1926. L. tigrinum x L. 


Willmottiae was very like the female parent, 


except that there was no down on any part of 
it. The stem grew to five feet, and was glossy 
green with a brown tinge. The lower leaves 
were long and narrow, while the upper ones were 
shorter and broader. The pedicles were three 
inches long and about an inch apart on the stem. 
There were about twenty blooms, which were 
not quite so large as those of the largest type 
of L. tigrinum. In shape they were much the 
same, but the colour—flame-acarlet in Ridgeway’s 
Colour Chart—-was more vivid, and the spots 
were very dark. f 

Of the L. tigrinum x L. Maximowiczii cross, 
there were several seedlings and three distinct 
types, although the seeds all came out of one 
seed-pod. The first and most attractive grew 
six feet tall and was thickly covered with down 
in all parts. The lower leaves were long and 
narrow, while the upper ones were broader. 
It was the length of the pedicels, six inches, 
which made this plant so noticeable. Many of 
them were branched and there were more than 
twenty-five blooms. These were smaller than 
in L. tigrinum, flame-scarlet (Ridgeway) in 
colour with small dark spots. The petals 
were strongly reflexed and all faced downwards. 
Five weeks elapsed between the opening of the 
first flower and the fading of the last one. 

The second type, in 1925, was described as 
growing two feet high, with pale, unhealthy- 
looking flowers. In 1926 the plant grew and 
showed flower buds, but developed disease 
and died completely. Although this plant 
was growing between the two, neither of these 
showed disease. 

The third type grew to be two-and-one-half 
feet tall, and showed very little down. The 
leaves were much the same as in the first, 
except that they were smaller. The flowers were 
clustered at the top of the stem, the pedicels 
were short so that the blooms had no room to 
expand. The colour was not quite so vivid 
as in the others; grenadine (Ridgeway) seemed 
to be the nearest to it, but anyone who has 
tried, knows how difficult it is to describe 
the colour of a flower. | 

The L. testaceum seedlings were transplanted 
in the autumn of 1925, and did not bloom in 
1926. L. testaceum does not thrive in the 
garden at Ottawa, so it is not surprising that its 
seedlings sulk also. 

The seedlings of L. Hansonii crossed with 
Martagon hybrids are growing very slowly, 
but, again, our conditions do not suit Martagons, 
so, whether we shall be able to grow these hybrids 
to blooming size seems doubtful. L. Sargentiae 
was transplanted in the open in light, sandy soil 
in the autumn of 1925. The position seemed to 
suit it and it grew into a strong plant and flowered 
well and set seed. L. sulphureum and L. 
sulphurgale were treated the same way, but they 
did not flower although they grew. Isabella 
Preston, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 


Canada. 


LILIES OM THE COTSWOLDS. 


THE Cotswold district is invariably subjected 
to a long winter ; severe frosts are not uncommon, 
fog is prevalent, the atmosphere humid, late 
spring frosts and cold east and north-east winds 
frequent, hence it will be readily understood 
that the conditions are not favourable to the 
growth of many kinds of Lilies. The soil, 
in the Cirencester district, is calcareous loam over 
clay, so that sites must be prepared for the 
reception of several species. 

It is ever interesting and profitable to review 
one’s successes and one’s failures, and possibly 
the latter possess the greater educational 
value; a retrospect extending to twenty years 
tells of some successes with Lilies and a number 
of failures, and if this experience has served no 
other purpose, it has shown what species are 
suited to a cold and damp district and tabooed 
a whole list of interesting and beautiful plants. 

L. umbellatum and its varieties have occupied 
for many years permanent positions in the 
hardy flower borders, and have fully maintained 
their vigour; the bulbs have been periodically 
lifted and replanted, and with the general 
collection of perennial border plants, have 
received annual surface dressings of rotted 
manure or of leaf-mould. These remarks apply 
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also to L. pyrenaicum, L. Martagon, L. chalce- 
donicum and L. croceum, all of which have 
grown with the utmost vigour and have displayed 
satisfying floriferousness. I made reference in 
this journal, some few weeks ago, to the remark- 
able growth displayed by L. Martagon dal- 
maticum; some bulbs had been growing for 
several seasons in one position and had been 
making good average growth, but, following 
lifting and replanting, produced stems for the 
two following seasons from six feet to eight feet 
high, and one isolated specimen attained to 
even greater height. Subsequently these plants 
` resumed an annual norma! growth of three feet 
to five feet, but whether frequent removals 
would have caused a recurrence of luxuriant 
proportions i8 an open question. 

L. M. album was quite satisfactory for a time, 
but proved a comparatively short-lived plant. 
L. Henryi, plan in a border at the base of 
a west wall, in company with Paeonies, made, for 
a season or two, extraordinary growth, but sub- 
sequently dwindled to quite ordinary proportions; 
in other positions this species did quite well, and 
may be regarded as a satisfactory Lily for the soil 
of this district. L.candidum (the Madonna Lily) 
is @ feature of Gloucestershire cottage gardens 
and in many old-world villages are to be found 
masses of extraordinary duration; newly- 
planted bulbs are subject to disease, and 
where this lovely plant will establish itself, 
it should remain to work out its own salvation. 

L. Hansonii is extremely satisfactory, flowering 
with the utmost regularity and efficiency in 
the hardy flower border; the addition of peat 
is often advised for this Lily, but I do not find 
it necessary. With this species, as with many 
others, it is wise to plant it where other growth 
will shelter it from late frosts and keen winds, 
which undoubtedly cause unsatisfactory growth 
of these Lilies. 

L. tigrinum in variety thrives excellently 
and is certainly one of the most useful members 
of the genus, 

L. pardalinum is quite good in the existing 
soil, in sun or half-shade, but is even better in 
a bed of peat or woodland mould; it is both 
persistent and floriferous. L. testaceum (syn. 
excelsum), the Nankeen Lily, has proved a fine 
border plant over a number of years and, like 
L. candidum, resents disturbance. L. monadel- 
phum Szovitzianum grew and flowered very 
sitisfactorily for a number of years, planted 
in a deep and stiff loam; it evidently enjoyed 
full exposure to the sun. L. elegans, L. dauri- 
cum and L. pomponium are all good border 
plants, succeeding under normally good con- 
ditions, and with a minimum of attention. 
D. rubellum was for two or three seasons 
quite satisfactory, but the plants subsequently 
weakened, and eventually disappeared; L. 
Brownii behaved in similar manner and was 
never a success. L. auratum, L. speciosum 
and L. longiflorum do not succeed for very long ; 
the two former species I have known to do quite 
well for one, possibly two seasons, and then to 
weaken rapidly. L. auratum does not succeed, 
although at Westonbirt, twelve miles distant, 
where there is a natural vein of peat, I believe 
there existed and perhaps still exist some 
grand specimens of this magnificent Lily. 

L. sulphureum is undeniably a greenhouse 
Lily, as are most Indian species, but I have 
known it to grow and flower remarkably well 
in a sheltered garden for two or three seasons ; 
it should certainly be tried in favoured localities. 

Of the newer Lilies, L. regale and L. centi- 
folium are, perhaps, pre-eminent; the former 
has already proved itself to be a magnificent 
garden plant, and the latter, a plant of noble 
proportions, bids fair to do so also; these two 
species are not in the least fastidious and thrive 
in a variety of soils and situations. The long, 
damp winters are possibly injurious to the 
resting bulbs of several species, and the late 
frosts and cold winds take their toll; possibly 
the finest Lily gardens are in the Heath and Pine 
districts, but Lilies are capricious, thriving in 
most unlikely circumstances and vice versa. 

L. tenuifolium is fairly happy in stiff loam 
and full exposure, and L. giganteum will always 
thrive in thin woodland in a soil rich in humus. 
Other species have received a trial, but the 
Cotswold country is not, I am afraid, a good 
Lily country, as I think the late Mr. H. J. Elwes 
discovered at Colesborne. Ralph E. Arnold. 


ROOT ROT OF RICHARDIA. 


(RICHARDIA = CALLA AND ARUM). 


A New Funaovus DISEASE. 


Durna February of this year, we received, 


through the medium of The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
specimens of Richardias (Callas) which proved on 
examination to be affected with a fungous disease 
new to this country. Microscopic examination 
of the plants showed the presence of a fungus 
with the characteristics just described and 


figured by Dr. C. J. Buisman in the February- 


issue of the Dutch journal, Tijdschrift over 
Plantenzickten.* In this article the disease 
symptoms are described, and a preliminary 
account is given of the fungus,of which full 
details are promised later. It will be of interest 


FIG. 116.—ROOT ROT OF BICDARDIA. 


Two ? yomg plants with the majority of their roots 
rot and brown. Even the few white and turgid 
roots shown are infected ban their tips; 2/5 natural 


to give here the particulars of the disease, 
as they have been observed in Holland, especially 
as successful measures of control are stated to 
have been obtained. For several years past a 
root rot of Richardias had been observed in that 
country, the disease being frequently associated 
with the production of few and small flowers. 
This disease was noticed in several nurseries, 
where the rhizomes had been obtained from the 
same grower, in whose houses the stock was 
apparently heavily infected. 

The general course of the disease is as follows: — 
On the resumption of the growth of the plant 
after the resting period, the outermost of the new 
leaves which have been formed shows a yel'ow 
discoloration which gradually develops further, 
until the leaf-stalk becomes flaccid and the leaf 
falls over and withers. After a little t'me, 
the second leaf is affected similarly. In these 
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* Buisman, C. J. Een wortelziekte van Calla, veroor- 


zaakt door een Phytophthora-soort. Tijdschr. nten- 
ziekten. XXXIII. 17-22, 1927, a fay 


circumstances further growth does not take 
place, but the plant does not die. New leaves 
are formed successively, which turn yellow 
and dry up; the plant remains small and pro- 
duces only miserable flowers. It was found that 

j plants came out easily from the pot. 
the roots having for the greater part rotted 
away. The corm also is affected to some extent, 
and may even be partly rotted. The diseased 
roots, some of which were left behind in the soil, 
had a smooth, glassy appearance, and frequently 
showed a reddish discoloration. On a micro- 
scopical examination of the diseased roots, 
the first thing that struck the eye were great 
numbers of eelworms ; these, Eo Na ree not 
apparently a parasitic ies, and so could not 
bs aided. the ee of the disease. All 
kinds of ‘‘ moulds,” such as Thielavia basicola 
and different Phycomycetes, were also present. 
If an affected plant is taken and all ite roots 
removed, and it is then planted up in fresh 
soil, the disease reappears after some time. 
It seems clear that the disease is brought 
in the corm, and later reaches the roots via 
the leaf mould. In one experiment, two lots 
of young corms of diseased plants were taken and, 
after the removal of their roots, were placed in 
a nutrient solution. One lot was dipped 
into diluted formalin (one past of commercial 
solution to twenty parts of water) and well 
brushed; in the case of the other lot, water 
only was used. The formalin-treated plants 
produced, after a time, healthy, thick roots, 
while the roots of the control plants developed 
the disease. 

On rotted roots the fungus produced an 
abundance of sporangia in which zoospores 
were formed in the manner characteristic 
of Phytophthora. (The fungus is well illus- 
trated in a drawing showing the sporangia pro- 
duced on a root in water culture). ; 

The fungus was isolated and observed in pure 
culture and found to be of the type of Blephar- 
ospora cambivora, which Petri has recently 
stated to be the cause of the Phytophthora-like 
disease of the Sweet Chestnut—the so-called 
Ink Disease of Chestnuts. It was considered 
to be a species new to science, and is named 
Phytophthora Richardiae. Inoculations, using 
pure cultures of the mycelium in agar, were made 
on healthy roots, which after some time became 
glassy and flaccid, and eventually rotten and 
slimy. In another experiment, large, healthy 
plants of Richardia were taken and their roots 
removed. Some were then inoculated with 
mycelium of the fungus grown in an Oat nutrient 
solution, while to the remaining plants only the 
Oat nutrient solution was aLa In about 
eight weeks the control plants had 2A 
very considerably, while those inoculated vase 
mycelium had made no growth, had peat 
few roots, and on these there was the typica 
appearance of the rot. 

i t is pointed out that Dr. Bewley had stated 
that the corms of Richardia will withstand immer- 
sion for four hours in diluted formalin (one y 
of commercial formalin to forty-nine PR 
water). The following recommendation tor 
the controlof the root rot of Richardia is ee 
Clean the corms by washing in water, t on 
immerse them in formalin diluted one to forty- 
nine, for one hour. It is suggested, as pat 
advisable, that all the rotted portions 0 hi 3 
corm should be cut out. Infected soil, in T j i 
diseased pants have been grown, must no 
used again, and if the same pots are used, 
they should first be sterilised. settee 

The specimens of Richardia we receive eae 
from Berkshire, and were reported by the jute 
to be making very poor growth. On ex - 
ination of the plants it was seen that on ies 
the two leaves showed a tendency to Pie e 
coloration, and that although the rT I ; 
(“ corm ’’) was firm and apparently healthy, 
there was a paucity of roots. 

The plants were young and the are 
measured twenty-two inches from the tip ier 
leaf to the end of the roots. A few of the a 
where healthy, had attained a length a been 
inches. When all the adhering soil haa ble ” 
carefully washed away, the most notice ies 
feature indicating a diseased condition ge 
presence of the remains of pume derai 
so completely rotted that only the epi toke 
existed in the form of a flat, collaps ditions, 
brown in colour and, owing to the wet con 10n8, 
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flaccid and closely applied to the side of the corm. 
It appeared that the rotting had taken place 
suddenly, and in some cases at an advanced 
stage of development of the roots, because here 
and there the collapsed epidermis was still 
provided with several lateral roots which were 
also ina similar state of collapse. On one or two of 
the rhizomes, all the roots were reduced to this 
condition, and since they adhered so closely to 
the rhizome, it might well have been thought, 
on casual inspection, that no roots had ever 
grown out. On the majority, however, from one 
to a dozen white and apparently healthy roots 
occurred in company with many more in a brown, 
collapsed condition on the same rhizome. (See 
Figs. 116 and 117.) 

Close inspection of these white roots or their 
laterals showed that instead of being pure white 
and opaque as in the healthy condition, they 
were rather greyish-white and translucent in 
places, most commonly near the root tips, 
and here and there the translucent patches were 
extended and were assuming a brown colora- 
tion. Normal, healthy, white roots are turgid 
and strong and well able to support their own 
weight ; it was noticed, however, that where the 
translucent water-soaked areas occurred, the 
roots showed a tendency to weakness. Even 
a short length of such a root could not be 
held at one end in the horizontal position 
without its free end bending downwards. 

Seven corms which we were able through the 
courtesy of our correspondent to examine, 
showed no internal rot, and all were affected 
with the root disease described. 

The following method of investigation was 
adopted in the present case in order to determine 
whether the disease might perhaps be the same 
as that already reported from Holland. Longi- 
tudinal sections of the root having shown the 

resence of long, unseptate and very broad 

yphae, certain roots and their laterals, white 

and apparently healthy for the greater part of 
their length, but having slightly translucent 
areas, were cut from the corms and were laid 
in flat glass dishes with sufficient water nearly to 
cover them. The plants also were kept in 
the laboratory with their roots in water. 

After twenty-four hours the roots were exam- 
ined with the microscope, without removing 
them from the dishes, and it was discovered 
that a thick growth of sporangiophores and 
poranga of a fungus, closely agrecing with that 

escribed from Holland, was present on several 
of the roots—particularly near the tips of several 
of the laterals. The sporangiophores growing 
from the root into the water, were mostly 
unbranched and bore a single terminal sporan- 


gium. Some were so short that the sporangium ` 


barely projected from the root outline, but the 
majority massed themselves into a fringe 
aba a lee of 0°5 o 0'7 mm. from the 
root. e longest unbranched rangiophore 
measured 0°96 mm ; they were 3-40 thick (dam), 
and there was a septum at the base of the mature 
sporangium. The latter commonly measured 
52, by 33u; they were somewhat variable in 
shape, mostly oval and often with the upper 
third narrower than the lower two thirds. 
The tip was rounded and not apiculate. The 
contents of the sporangium were densely 
granular and of grey-green colour ; segmentation 
later became visible and at maturity the apex of 
the sporangium opened and a number of zoo- 
Spores, usually eight, escaped singly through the 
Opening. The zoospores, when escaping from the 
sporangium, measured 16-18« by 10-12 (oval) or 
14-16 diam. (globular). Outside the sporan- 
glum there was a pause of several seconds 
before the zoospores moved away in the water. 
process takes place without the sporan- 
gium being shed, and a few hours after the release 
of zoospores, the tip of the sporangiophore (t.e., 
at the position occupied by the septum) begins 
to grow out into the cavity of the now empty 
sporangium. The sporangiophore is sometimes 
swollen (Gu ) below the empty sporangium, and 
the new growth is thinner, starting at 34 and 
soon widening to 4# ; in some cases, however, 
the reverse condition is seen and the new growth 
immediately inside the empty sporangium is 
thicker than the original. Commonly the new 
growth swells out to form a fresh sporangium 
while it is still within the cavity of the one 
formed, and in this position the new 
sporangium, with only its apex protruding 
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from the original cavity, releases its zoospores. 
This proceeding may be repeated two or three 
times, and the succession of empty walls is 
seen persisting on the sporangiophore at short 
intervals (Fig. 118). Here and there the intervals 
are seen to be longer and the empty sporangia 
are well separated from each other. On rare 
occasions, perhaps only as a result of the plenti- 
ful supply of water, the outgrowing sporangio- 
phore continues so far as 180m beyond the 
original empty wall. It then forms a globular 
swelling (about 104 diameter) from which two 
laterals arise, in addition to a continuation of 
growth of the main hypha. Each of the three 
then produces a terminal sporangium. Branch- 
ing may occur without any such swelling of the 
main hypha. 

It frequently happens that zoospores are 
unable to escape from the opening of the spor- 


FIG. 117.—ROOT ROT OF RICHARDIA. 


Part of plant (left side of Fig. 116) showing the 
collapsed, dark brown roots in an advanced 
state of decay. Natural size. 


angium, sometimes owing to one of their number 
becoming wedged in the aperture. They then 
germinate in situ, and long germ tubes grow 
through the containing wall of the sporangium 
(Fig. 119). This failure on the part of the zoo- 
spores to escape is not apparently inimical 
to continued growth of the sporangiophore, 
and thus occasionally a group of captive zoo- 
spores occurs together with a hypha or a new 
sporangium which is forcing its way through 
the germinating mass (Fig. 119). Under normal 
circumstances, however, the zoospores escape 
into the water, and after a period of active 
motion, come to rest and round themselves off. 
They then measure 12-14, in diameter. A 
single, non-septate germ tube is produced, and 
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° ° h 
after this has grown to a considerable length, 
one or two additional germ T grow out from 


th zoospore (see Fig. l1 
Very y be thick walled, round 


Very numerous smoot 
a in recently attacked - 


oospores were observed 
roots. These measured 14-20, (mode 18,), 
but whether these are connnected with the 
Phytophthora described can only be determined 


by further investigation. 


FIG. 118.—ROOT ROT OF RICHARDIA. 
Successive formation of sporangli of the 
eft) has 


fungus. A sporangium (! recently 

d ed ite zoospores and the sporangio- 

phors is beginning to grow into the cavity. 

On right, the process is nearly completed for 
the secoLd time. x 217. 


The manner in which the disease has been 
introduced (unless the fungus is a native) must 
in this case remain unknown since the grower 
states that, as far as can be traced, the present 
stock of Callas has not been supplemented 
from outside sources for twenty years. It 
is already known that other species of Phy- 
tophthora may be introduced into premises 
formerly free from disease, by means of surface 
drainage water or even by the use of a contam- 
inated water supply.* 

As regards the measures of control to be 
adopted, we can at present only advise the use 
on an experimental scale, of the formalin 
solution found effective by Dr. C. J. Buisman, 
and we would specially emphasise the necessity 
for not using infected earth or pots for 
corms which have been thus sterilised. The 
value of “ Cheshunt Compound” for keeping 


in check the ravages of Phytophthora cryptogea, ` 


which spreads in the soil, suggests that this 
might prove to be a valuable additional means of 
controlling the spread of the present fungus. 
When visiting a nursery near Folkestone, on 
March 22, a further case of the above-descrited 
disease was met with. The foreman had noticed 
& number of his Richardias or Arum plants (which 
had been raised from seed) showing a yellowing of 


FIG. 119.—ROOT ROT OF RICHARDIA. 


Left, zoospores after escaping from a Tan- 

glum and swimming in water. have coma to 

rest and are germinating with one to three 

germ tubes. Right, zoospores which have 

failed to escape and from which germ tubes 

are growing through the wall of the sporan- 
gium. x 217. 


the foliage accompanied by a root-rot. We kept 
specimens of these in water for one day in the 
the laboratory and then found, on examination of 
diseased roots, sporangia of the Phytophthora. 
, Having now found that a root rot of Richar- 
dias with which Phytophthora Richardiae is as8o- 
ciated, is present in this country, we await 
with interest the publication of Dr. Buisman’s 
a fe oes o oe fungus. E. S. Salmon and 
. M. Ware, South-Eastern Agri 
We Ken gricultural College, 
ze 
London 138s, on. is and 40" Be ENE) Elani 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDERS. 


A SCHEMB is under consideration for the pro- 
vision of new recreation grounds at Whitecraigs, 
near Glasgow. 


THe Ministry of Health has held an enquiry at 
Lewisham Town Hall regarding a proposal by the 
L.C.C. to take 225 acres of the 500 undeveloped 
acres of the St. Germans estate, for use as open 


spaces. 


Mr. Cosrarn, of Messrs. R. Costain and Sons, 
Ltd., has presented the Willesden Urban Dist rict 
Council with land on the north side of the North 
Circular Road, for a recreation ground. 


GUISELEY Urban District Council proposes 
to provide pleasure grounds in Otley Road, 
at an estimated cost of £1,200. 


Tue Urban District Council of Cleveden 
has decided to purchase Wain’s Hill with a view 
to preserving it as an open space. 


WIMBLEDON Town Council has agreed to 
negotiate for the purchase of about eighteen-and- 
a-half acres of land off Woodhayes Road, 


for an open space. 
CupHamM Parish Council is asking Bromley, 


Kent, Rural District Council to acquire land 
for a recreation ground at Cudham Last. 


GoLoar Urban District Council has accepted 
Lord Savile’s gift of the Crow Lane Recreation 
Ground, and the conditions attached thereto, 
provided a period of five years is allowed to 
carry out the work required. 


BRIDGWATER Town Council has approved 
proposals prepared by the Borough Surveyor 
for improving the various parks as follow :— 
Victoria Park, £4,500; Eastover Park, £2,371 ; 
and Cannon open space, £144. 


Srp Writ1AM Berry, of Barrow Hills, Long 
Cross, has offered to give about 23} acres of the 
St. Ann’s Hill estate, Chertsey, to the Chertsey 
Urban Council as a gift to the district. The 
estate is one of the prettiest in Surrey, and 
commands a view of four or five counties. 
Charles James Fox, the statesman, lived at 
St. Ann’s Hill House. 


Tue Yiewsley Urban District Council has 
been informed of the intention of the Middlesex 
County Council to contribute £307 towards 
the cost of acquiring Clark's Meadow for a 
recreation ground. 


LLANTARNAM Urban District Council proposes 
to make application for sanction to borrow 
£590 for the purchase of land for a recreation 
ground. 


Boenor Urban District Council is seeking 
the sanction of the Ministry of Health to pur- 
chase land for pleasure grounds and a motor 
park. The price is £5,000. 


Tue Giffnock Ratepayers’ Committee recom- 
mends the Eastwood Landward Committee 
to purchase five or six acres of land for recrea- 
tion purposes. 


t 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


BIENNIAL CROPPING OF APPLES. 


- Mr. Griaor Roy (p. 200) naturally assumes 
that my grass orchards are grazed by stock. 
I have so often described the sod-mulch system 
which I follow that I omitted to mention it on 
this occasion. I agree entirely that, if the grass 
is kept close grazed by stock, provided that the 
animals are given plenty of concentrated food, 
the trees receive all the nitrogen they require ; 


and the only further manuring needed is an 
occasional dressing of some phosphatic fertiliser. 


In my conditions, however, I find that the 
sod-mulch system gives good results, and I 
am not using stock so far. The grass is mown 
twice a year, and spread over the surface as a 
mulch, which soon disappears into the soil. 
I manure the grass with cheap mineral fertilisera. 
These are, no doubt, used largely (not entirely) 
by the grass at first; but the plant food goes 
back into the soil in organic form when the grass 
is mown. I like this system because it greatly 
enriches the soil in humus, which is badly needed. 
Also the trees are less likely, I think, to suffer 
from drought than where the land is grazed. 
The nitrate of soda does, of course, give a rank 
growth of grass ; but this I like, because it means 
a thick mulch when the grass is mown. I 
take care to keep my orchards supplied with 
phosphatic and potassic manures as well as 
nitrogenous fertilisers, as I thoroughly believe 
in balanced feeding. 


I am applying nitrate of soda now, as I want 
more growth. Phosphates and potash will 
probably follow in the autumn. 


Past experience has shown me that I can 
get growth even in rather old, stunted trees, 
in grass, by the use of nitrate of soda. Insome 
cases such trees have taken on quite a new 
lease of life. Market Grower. 


GRANGES IN POTS. 


ORANGES are easily grown, and the yield of 
some Orange trees in pots is simply astounding ; 
many years ago few gardens of note were without 
a collection of these trees for decorative as well 
as edible purposes. 


At this season, after the crop is cleared, 
the trees should be kept rather cool, and advant- 
age taken of this P of rest to repot any trees 
that require it, but this is not needed oftener 
than once in two or three years. A surface 
dressing of good fibrous loam, bone-meal, and 
a little charcoal is generally sufficient, beating 
it down firmly with a rammer. 

When used for decorative purposes, a temper- 
ature of 50° to 55° at night and up to 70° by 
day with sun-heat, will be suitable, with 5° 
to 10° higher with sun-heat when the fruits are 
swelling. 


Watering should be done carefully; little 
moisture is required at certain seasons. Scale 
insects must be kept in check by syringing 
and sponging the leaves. 

Aged trees generally set too many fruits, 
and unless the latter are thinned freely the 
Oranges will be small and the trees weakened ; 
if they are thinned freely the fruits that remain 
will hang on the trees longer after they are ripe, 
but the greater portion should always be 
gathered before the new blossoms open in the 
spring. fF. Jordan. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


a 


PEAR MARECHAL DE LA COUR. 


Nor infrequently called Conseiller de la 
Cour, this very fine old Pear is worthy of a 
position on a south or west wall. 

The large fruita are highly perfumed, juicy 
and possess melting flesh; they are lemon- 
yellow, almost covered with a pale cinnamon 
russet, and are in season during November. 
During that month it has many strong com- 
poe for favour, but it should, neverthe- 
ess, find a place for its distinct, yet rich 
flavour. 

The tree is a vigorous grower and does best 
on a wall, but will succeed in bush form, and it 
does well also on chalky soils. In warm situa- 


tions it may be grown ecessfull 
standard: y gr successfully as a 


This fine variety was raised by Van Mons, 
and first fruited about 1840. Ralph E. Arnold. 
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VEGETABLE QARDEN. 


ENDIVE. 
ENDIVE is a valuable winter salad 


; l 
private gardens. It grows best in a leht, a 
soil; a sunny position is desirable for late 
sowings. 


It is seldom necessary to sow thi Tani 
than July ; a sowing ade oii ee 
that month, and another in the second or third 
week in August, are usually all that are needed 

Being a plant liable to “ bolt ” if it receives 
a check, it is advisable to sow thinly in thr 
parlon where the plants are intended to grow, 

catter the seeds in rows made twelve inches 
to eighteen inches apart, and thin the plants 
in the rows to twelve inches or fifteen inches 
apart, according to the size of the variety. 
Raising plants in a seed-bed and transplanting 
them later may be practised under favourable 
conditions. Little additional attention is neces- 
sary beyond frequent hoeings, until about three 
months later, when the plants should be fully 
developed and ready for blanching. Two 
distinct methods of blanching can be adopted: 
one, generally adopted for earliest crops, is 
to treat the plants in the position in which they 
are growing; the other is to lift them and 
transfer them to such structures as frames, 
glass-houses, or a Mushroom house, in fact, 
any suitable building. 

Dealing with the former method first, a day 
should be chosen when the plants are quite 
dry, the leaves being gathered together and tied 
with raffia. This system answers quite well 
for the earliest supplies, but covering with large 
flower-pots is more reliable. Various other 
means are used, but whatever method is adopted 
the chief point is to exclude light and moisture. 
Careful handling of the plants is necessary 
to prevent bruising them, \for this causes pre- 
mature decay. 

For the latest supplies it is much safer to lift 
the crop when the plants are fully developed, 
and before the full effects of wintry conditions 
are felt, and store them in a frame, planting them 
fairly closely. Excluding rain and affording 
the plants protection from severe frosts ar 
all that is necessary. ; 

Batches may be transferred as required to 
a Mushroom house or some other convenient 
structure, or some of the plants may be blanched 
in the frame in which they are stored by cover- 
ing them with some suitable material. z 

Blanching early in the autumn usually ta - 
about ten days, and so long as three weess 
as the season advances. un 

There are numbers of varieties to choose 
from, and these are divided into distinct gr les 
the one having entire, the other more a 
deeply cut leaves. The range of ape : n. 
from bright yellowish green to dark S E 

Either Early Parisian Summer, Or SUT 
Curled may be chosen for early use; n al 
Curled Winter, Staghorn and Broad: Nae 
Batavian are all desirable varieties for 
supplics. . i 

Tn a trial of this vegetable at Wey ete 
the winter 1924-25, Fine Green Curled ant, © 
Curled withstood the winter without Pro, 
better than any other variety. J. Wilson, 


SKIRRET. 


: : bu 
Skirret is a hardy perennial, eth 
crop should be taken up every yeat beor E ai 

commences in spring, otherwise 


become useless for culinary purposes: = hree 
The seeds should be sown ın groups of a 
or four, twelve inches apart, in ches apart 
half-an-inch deep and eighteen ee a ea 
in April. Thin the seedlings to hohes hich 
group when they are about three Shae wines 
Remove the flower heads 80 soon 88 © eY october. 
and commence lifting the roots in ° 5 
Twist off the leaves one pa 
in sand or dry sol m i a rai 
until seauied for cooking. Skirret cea for 
from seeds annually for producing 
culinary purposes, Ẹ. A. 5. 
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Deep Trenching.—I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the varied letters that have recently 
appeared in your correspondence columns on this 
subject. Having had considerable experience of 
all kinds of soils in this country and Ireland, 
I consider it absolutely necessary to bring the 
bottom spit to the top when trenching, and the 
higher the quality required, whether of flowers, 
fruits or vegetables, the deeper the ground should 
be. dug. Should the soil consist of very heavy 
clay, as it is here in Sussex, I advise worki 
in plenty of material, such as leaf-soil, sand an 
mortar rubble, that will lighten the texture ; 
this will bring the ground into a deep-rooting 
medium for plants. All agree that Mr. Edwin 
Beckett sande above all other vegetable growers, 
and I very much doubt if there are any other 


gardeners who have had such a wretched soil 
to deal with at the beginning as that at Alden- 
ham. Had he left the bottom soil in position, 


uy 
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Melilotus species (see p: 104).—Melilotus 
officinalis, Lam., has the yellow petals all equal 
and the pod acute and hairy; M. altissima, 
Thuill, has the yellow wings and standard longer 
than the keel, and the pod obtuse, ribbed and 
smooth. The former is usually known as 
Common Melilot, and is supposed to be a native 
plant ; the other is certainly an alien. Both are, 
however, probably aliens since both are scarcely 
ever found except in cultivated or ex-cultivated 

laces, or places where foreign produce is 
ded. No doubt the old herbalists used them 


indiscriminately. C. Nicholson. 


Iris unguicularis.—I was interested to read, 
on p. 142, Mr. Coutt’s directions as to the treat- 
ment of Iris unguicularis (syn. stylosa). Those 
of your readers who garden on the poor chalky 
soil which so eminently suits this and many other 
Irises may care to know of the treatment which 
I have found successful. We had at Swanley 
a large, old clump of this Iris, which had been 
in the same place, to my knowledge, for at least 
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to which he refers, which delight in the bright 
sunshine. Jeremiah Colman, Gatton Park, 


Surrey. 


Gentians.—It was with great interest that I 
read Dr. Amsler’s notes on Gentians, following 
those written by myself some little time ago. 
Firstly, I must correct an error into which, 
I am afraid, Dr. Amsler has fallen through 
a similarity of initials; the notes were not, as 
he imagines, from the pen of Mr. W. E. Th. 
Ingwersen, but from a far less worthy source, 
namely, that of his son whose earnest wish 
is to follow as nearly as possible in the footsteps 
of his father. I note that Dr. Amsler expresses 
disappointment at my omission of several well- 
known species. The notes were really intended 
only for random jottings of some favourites 
of my own, and also as a step towards getting 
into touch with fellow lovers of this genus. 
G. scabra, which Dr. Amsler mentions particu- 
larly, I have at present only in the seedling stage, 
and though I hope and believe it is true, I 
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FIG. 120.—MESSRS. J. CARTER AND CO.’8 ITALIAN GARDEN AT THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA. 


I am sure he would not have been able to 
exhibit the fine collections of vegetables, groups 
of berried and foliage trees and shrubs as he 
i8 constantly doing at our principal exhibitions. 
Any who are not convinced as to the advisability 
eee a Mr. Beckett’s method of trenching 
soil will be very welcome to come and see the 
result in these gardens from similar treatment of 
the land. F, Streeter, Petworth Park Gardens, 


Susser, 


Tree Onions.—On page 182, Captain E. A. 
Saunders asks information about the Tree Onions. 
I have often seen.them grown in Scottish 
gardens and sent into the kitchen when other 
Onions were scarce, but cooks did not care to 
use them—possibly because they were more 
pungent than the common Onion. Tree Onions 
may be valuable in gardens where the soil is 
light and it is difficult to grow the ordinary 
Kinds, but by sowing early in boxes most‘ gardens 
will produce good Onion crops. I have never 
seen Tree Onions grown in England, and do not 
know if they are more useful for pickling than 
the Shallot or small, -silver-skinned Onion 
Generally used. Pickled Onions were never used 
where the Tree Onion was grown in Aber- 
Bidens - Grigor Roy, Stoke d’Abernon Manor 


(see D. 168). 


fifteen years, and was therefore very congested 
and starved. In September, 1925, I lifted it, 
divided it into pieces from four inches to six 
inches across, and replanted these divided 
portions very late in the autumn. This 
February there were twenty-three blooms, and 
the lovely little blue patch was a glorious 
foretaste of spring. Lucy H. Joshua. 


Vita Glass.—I have been hoping that someone 
with -longer experience than myself would 
reply to my friend: Mr. R. Brooman-White’s 
enquiry in your columns for the experience of 
your readers in growing Orchids under Vita 
glass. For some time I have been experiment- 
ing with Vita glass and also with various forms 
of artificial lighting producing ultra violet rays, 
thus securing those rays and extending the 
lighting period; but my.experiments are too 
incomplete to give reliable results. Apparently, 
I may be first in exploring a field which I have 
long held offers many possibilities; if not, 
it would be very interesting to hear what 
experiments have been made and the results 
obtained: The only hint I can give Mr. 
Brooman-W hite is, that the ultra violet ray 
will not refract through ordinary shading ; 
so that Orchids which are shade-loving present 
a different problem to the children and monkeys 


cannot yet write with any certainty about it. 
G. septemfida is, of course, extremely beautiful, 
although I, unfortunately, do not possess the 
Cambridge blue form which Dr. Amsler 
mentions. A very unusual, and even startling, 
form which I saw for the first time in a friend’s 
garden last year, had the individual flowers of 
the cluster almost twice the usual size, and 
instead of the usual, funnel-shaped flowers 
had wide-mouthed urns of a fine deep blue, 
There is at present no stock of this form, but 
later I hope it may be increased. From what 
Dr. Amsler states of his reputed plant of G. 
Kurroo, I cannot think that he had the true 
plant. A friend of mine has at last got the really 
true plant, and it promises to be quite distinct 
from G. Purdomii, but it is very hard, in fact, 
almost TE to say anything definite 
with regard to it at present. I have seen quite 
a dozen plants, all professing themselves G. 
Kurroo, and all turning out imposters, so, 
as I mentioned in my previous notes, I have 
almost given up hope of ever owning it. I 
am greatly pleased that my few notes have been 
of interest to enthusiasts, as is proved by the 
correspondence I have received, and by ‘the 
letters published in the correspondence 
columns of The Gardeners’ Chronicle subse- 


quently. Will Ingwersen. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Se eee 


BRITISH CARNATION. 


Marca 29 anD 30.—The annual Show of the 
above Society must be accounted the best 
it has ever held. There was a large number 
of excellent flowers set out in the various classes, 
and the attendance at the R.H.S. Hall, Vincent 
Square, was distinctly good on the first day. 
Considerable interest was centred in the Daily 
Mail Gold Challenge Cup which was offered for 
new Perpetual-flowering Carnations. There 
were eleven entries, and the Cup (Fig. 121) was 
won by Mr. A. F. Durron, Iver, with a superb 
novelty. In the judging, fragrance was 
given a maximum of sixty points, size fifteen 
points, and colour, substance, stem, form and 
calyx five points each. The points awarded 
by the judges were not published, but there 
could be no doubt as to the merits of the 
variety which won the Cup. It was named Mrs. 
A. J. Cobb, and is an immense bloom of rich 
velvety-crimson colour, distinctly fragrant, and 
possessing all the qualities of a first-class variety. 


OPEN CLASSES. 


Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, LTD., were alone in | 


the class for seven varieties, twenty-five blooms of 
each, in seven vases, but they were deservedly 
awarded the Monro Challenge Cup for an ad- 
mirable collection of Spectrum, Master Michael 
Stoop, Mrs. Hamilton Fellowes, a, Topsy, 
Katja and White Enchantress. Messrs. C. 
ENGELMANN also won the first prizes for three 
vases, twelve blooms each, of British novelties, 
showing excellent vases of Rouge, Nero and 
Circe Improved. Messrs. ALLWooD Bros. were 
second with good vases of Master Michael 
Stoop and Shot Silk. 

The first prize offered by the American Car- 
nation Society for fifty blooms of Laddie was 
won by Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, LTD., who were 
also awarded the first prize for not fewer than 
one hundred excellent blooms of Vesta, and 
Mr. WALTER HeEmuUS was a good second with 
Dora. Messrs. ALLWwoop Bros. were first 
with fifty blooms in three or more varieties. 

The best twenty-five blooms of a British- 
raised variety were of Vesta, shown by Messrs. 
C. ENGELMANN, Ltp.; Messrs. ALLWooD Bros. 
were second, with the variety Edward Allwood, 
and Mr: H. T. Mason third, with Magnum. 

In the class for twenty-five crimson Carna- 
tions, scent was to be en into consideration 
by the judges, and the first prize was won by 
Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, LTD., with Topsy, 
while Mrs. WALTER Burns, North Mymms Park, 
Hatfield, was second with the same variety. 

There were only two exhibits of boxes of 
blooms to illustrate methods of packing, and 
Messrs. ALLWoopD Bros. were first. In the class 
to illustrate the best keeping varieties, the 
competition was very good. The boxes had 
been packed since the previous Saturday, 
and all the exhibits had kept well. The first 
prize was won by Messre. C. ENGELMANN 
with the variety Lady Northcliffe, which, in 
addition to good size and great freshness, 
was still very fragrant. Mr. H. T. Mason, 
showing Topsy, Spectrum and Eros, was first, 
with three vases of three distinct varieties. 

In the colour classes, the competition was very 
good, and all the flowers were of a high order of 
merit. White Pearl was adjudged the best var- 
iety. Laddie, shown by Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, 
was the best light pink, and Magnum, shown by 
Mr. H. T. Mason, was second. Mary Allwood 
staged by Messrs. ALLwoop Bros., was the 
best medium pink, and Hebe, shown by Messrs. 
ENGELMANN, was the second best. A vivid rose 
variety, called Ypres, shown by Messrs. C. 
ENGELMANN, LTp.,was first in the deep pink class, 
and Master Michael Stoop, shown by Messrs. ALL- 
woop Bros., second. 

Spectrum, shown by Mr. H. T. Mason, 

roved to be the best red variety, and also the 
Biver-Gilt Medal variety in the section. In 
Topsy, Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, LTD., had the 
best crimson, and Mr. W. H. Pacae was second 
with the same variety. Katja, shown by 
Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, LTD., was first in the class 


THE 


- Co.’s novelties ; 


for varieties taken from the G. and H. Lists. 
Maine Sunshine, shown by Messrs. C. ENGELMANN 
LTD., was the best yellow, and Carola Striata, by 
the same exhibitor, was the best Fancy. Messrs. 
ALLWooD Bros. were first with a vase of 
twelve blooms, illustrating the first twelve 
colour classes, and Saffron, shown by Mr. 
W. H. Paae, was the best apricot variety. 


AMATEUR CLASSES. 


There were three very creditable exhibits 
of twelve plants of Perpetual-flowering Carna- 
tions, and S. T. Hosz, Esq. (gr. Mr. T. 
Humphrey), Warham Hall, Bletchworth, won 
the Lord Howard de Walden Challenge Vase 
with excellent plants of such sorts as Topsy, 
Red Laddie and Betty Lou. R. CHETWYND- 
STAPYLETON, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. Meager), Head- 
lands, who was second, had well-grown plants of 
ranie; Brilliant and Royal Purple in his ex- 

ibit. 


The class for a decorative ment on 


separate tables was very popular, both with the 
Sir 


exhibitors and the visitors. RANDOLF 


FIG. 121.—“DAILY MAIL” GOLD CUP. 
Awarded to Mr. A. F. Dutton for Carnation 
Mrs. A. J. Cobb. 


Baker, Bt. (gr. Mr. A. E. Usher), Ranston, 
Blandford, was first with a handsome display 
which included especially well-grown blooms of 
Spectrum, Lady Baker, Laddie and Topsy. 
R. CHETWYND-STAPYLETON, Esq., was second 
with another attractive display. 

Sir RANDOLF BAKER was a very successful 
exhibitor, and he won the first prizes for the 
following: & vase of Messrs. STUART Low AND 
the best light pink variety, 
with Laddie; the best medium pink from List 
C., with Mary Allwood; and from List D., with 
Glorious; the best red with Spectrum; the 
best crimson with Topsy; the best yellow 
or yellow-ground Fancy with Saffron; the 
best purple or mauve, with Mrs. Hamilton 
Fellowes; and the best twenty-four blooms in 
not fewer than four varieties. The best white 
variety was White Pearl, shown by R. CHET- 
WYND-STAPYLETON, ve, and Lapy Monn, 
D.B.E. (gr. Mr. W. Petty), Melchet Court, 
Romsey, showing excellent blooms of Lady 
Hillingdon, was first in the class for Fancy 
Carnations. 

The classes for amateurs who do not employ 
a full-time gardener, and for those who were 
unable to stage their flowers, resulted in very 
gratifying competition. 

The class for a decorative vase of not more 
than twenty-five blooms was very attractive, 
and Mrs. WALTER Burns was first, and Sir 
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RANDOLF BAKER, Bt., was second respectively 
with tasteful exhibits. Major H. Lyncu (gr. Mr. 
A. Swann), Colewood, Haywards Heath, had 
the best decorative bowl of Carnations. 

The dinner-table decorations were very 
tasteful. The first prize was won by Sir 
RaNpoLr BAKER with a delightful ment 
of Lady ee Boscawen, with appropriate 
foliage, and . A. Swann, Colewood Lodge, 
Haywards Heath, was a good second in this 
interesting class. The first prize for a table 
arranged by a florist was won by Mrs. Lewis 
COKER. 

The class for a bouquet, sprays, buttonholes 
and vases of Carnations, also exhibited by 
florists, was an attractive feature. The first 
prize was awarded to Messrs. ROBERT GREEN, 
(1911), LTD., but we preferred the lighter and 
more graceful displays of Messrs. R. F. FELTON, 
Lro. Messrs. HARRODS, LTD., were third. 


GROUPS OF CARNATIONS. 


Around the hall there were large collections 
of cut Carnations arranged by the principal 
trade growers, and these added materially to 
the general effect of the show. 


THe British Ftorists’ FEDERATION was 
nsible for a magnificent display which 
well merited the praise it received from all. 
This was by far the largest exhibit in the 
hall, the material being supplied by various 
members of the Federation. As was to be 
expected Carnations were the most numerous, 
but as the object of the exhibit was to illustrate 
the best varieties of home-grown flowers now 
obtainable from florists, there were also Roses, 
Hydrangeas, Astilbes, pink Cinerarias, Hya- 
cinths and Erica melanthera, all exemplifying the 
skill of the greatest commercial growers of the 
world. With this material, Mr. H. Jors, a well- 
known member of the Federation, arranged a dis- 
play which was a model of what an exhibit by 
such an important body should be. In the centre, 
there was a double-tiered vase of graceful 
design and ample proportions filled with bright 
crimson blooms of Carnation Topay, with White 
Wonder below. The base of the vase was filled 
with mauve Hyacinths, pink Astilbes, and the 
white Erica melanthera. Dark green Cypresses 
and graceful Palms, with an occasional pillar 
Rose, made a good background for the many 
vases and stands of Carnations, of which the 
principal sorts were Brilliant Improved,Aviator, 
scarlet colour, Royalty, an attractive 
Fancy, and John Page, medium pink. The 
general edging was composed of Erica melan- 
thera and ia Sieboldiana aurea. 

In a corner space, the FLorists’ TELEGRAPH 
DELIVERY ASSOCIATION had a very attractive 
exhibit of seasonable flowers, such as might be 
despatched in response to an order from any 
distant part. Mr. W. H. Pace set up half-a- 
dozen excellent vases of Carnations. ose of 
Clarice Page, vivid crimson ; John Page, medium 
pink, and Edward Page, rose pink, were, perhaps. 
the very best. 

Considerable space under the wall was filled 
by Messrs. C. ENGxLMANN, LTD., with a large 
collection of splendid cut Carnations. Not only 
was the exhibit extensive and comprised of many 
excelient varieties, but it was arranged with 
considerable skill and taste. Without bel 
massive, the principal vases were generous! 
filled with first-rate blooms of fresh and brigh 
colours. The chief varieties were Laddie. 
Dorcas, Spectrum Rouge, White Enchantress 
and Snow White. op 

The display arranged by Messrs. AL i 
Bros. was also of great merit. By the sire ñ 
annexe they made an attractive Carna pa 
garden with many plants of the relatively hat 
perpetual-border varieties and Dian of 
Allwoodii. Next they had many e oii 
first-rate blooms, principally of the deliciou 
fragrant Mary Allwood, Topsy, Maine S 
Spectrum, Red Laddie and Canadi A 
In addition to their floral display, pure 
ALLwoop Bros. filled a large space wit) the 
ature and various sundries of value 
Carnation wer. 

Goodly Fases of fine blooms were set uP i 
Messrs. Stuart Low aa ee given to 
quantity. Prominent positio : n, 
splendid vases of White Pearl, Philip 8a300 
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Ruby Glow, Mrs. Hamilton Fellowes, Daphne and 
Arnos Groves, though there were other sorts of 


value. 

Messrs. KrerrH LuxFoRD AND Co. also set 
up a collection of Carnation blooms which helped 
to make the attractive show. Their chief 
varieties were Red Laddie, Aviator, White 
Wonder and Topsy. 

An admirable collection of Narcissi was 
arranged by Messrs. BARR AND Sons, in which 
we noted several excellent seedlings, as well as 
many of the best named sorts. The CENTRAL 
GARDEN SUPPLIES had a well-arranged collection 
of seasonal border flowers and forced shrubs. 


NEw VARIETIES. 

There were nine new seedlings or improved 
varieties before the Floral Committee, who 
wished to see two varieties again, and granted an 
Award of Merit to :— 

Lady Margaret Boscawen.—A bright pink 
flower of medium shade and possessing all 
the essentials of a first-rate decorative Carnation. 
The shapely, good-sized flowers are borne on 
long, stiff stalks, and the calyx does not split. 
It appears to be a very free-flowering variety, 
but we could detect no fragrance. Shown by 
Messrs. LOWE AND SHAWYER. 

Mi'ady, which the Committee desired to see 
again, is an attractive, blush-pink Carnation 
of large size and good form, but the outer 
petals are often nearly white, which gives them 
a bleached appearance. It was shown by 
Mr. E. W. BisHor, Elmhurst, Windsor. 


Souvenir, a useful pale pink flower of good 
type, and possessing slight fragrance, the Com- 
mittee wished to see again, also growing plants. 
It was shown by Mr. G. CLARKE, Leighton 
Buzzard, 

MEDALS. 

The Judges awarded a Large Gold Medal and 
special congratulations to the BRITISH FLORISTS’ 
FEDERATION for their magnificent exhibit. 
Large Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. C. 
ENGELMANN LTp., and Messrs. ALLWooD Bros. ; 
a Gold Medal to Messrs. Stuart Low anv Co.; 
a Silver-Gilt Medal to Messrs. Kerra LuxForp 
AND Co. and a Silver Medal to Mr. W. H. Paar 
for their exhibits of Carnations. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


_At the recent meeting of the above Associa- 
tion, Mr. A. Jones occupied the chair, and Mr. 
J. Palmer, of Messrs. Simpson and Sons, gave 
a lecture on “The Propagation of some Her- 
baceous Plants.” He recommended the renewed 
propagation and planting of herbaceous plants, 
for the Puen of good quality flowers, 
by one of the following methods; seeds, top- 
cuttings, root-cuttings, and division. March 
was recommended as the best time for re- 
planting, as the plants soon become established 
in spring and there is little risk of them failing. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


“How I grow Melons and Cucumbers,” was 
the title of a paper read by Mr. F. J. Green, 
Aldermaston urt Gardens, before a large 
attendance of the members of this association, 
on the 7th ult. The President, Mr. Frank 
E. Moring, presided. In his opening remarks 
Mr. Green stated that the Melon had been 
grown in England since the sixteenth century 
and was introduced from Jamaica. Full cultural 
details were given as to the raising of early 
and summer crops. With regard to Cucumbers, 
Mr. Green said there was no certainty as to its 
origin, but it was introduced into England 
during the sixteenth century from the East 
Indies, _Full cultural details were given and 
Preventives suggested against diseases. His 
plan was to grow Cucumbers on the extension 
system, and he stated that from four plants he 
was able last season to cut over eight hundred 
good Cucumbers. 

The competitions arranged for the evening 
ie for Violets, and eight vases were staged. 
oH the class for twenty-five blooms of single 
ae the first prize was won by Mr. J. Kirt, 

asing Place Gardens, Newbury; the second 
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by Mr. A. W. Gowrr, Calcot Grange Gardens 
The best twenty-five blooms of double Violets 
were shown by Mr. J. Wynn, Luerns House 
Gardens, Goring ; second, Mr. J. Krrr. 

In the non-competitive section there were 
several excellent exhibits. A First Class Cer- 
tificate was awarded to Mr. W. BRooMFIELD, 
Clyffe House Gardens, Mapledurham, for a 
splendid plant of Cymbidium, carrying three 
grand flowering spikes. Awards of Merit were 
granted to Mr. A. W. Gower for several fine 
plants of Cinerarias, and to Mr. A. KENDALL, 
Clyffe View, Mapledurham, for a vase of 
Narcissi. Mr. F. H. Prarren, The Oaks, 
Shinfield Road, Reading, showed two vases 
of Violets of the varieties Mre. Lloyd George 
and Tina Whitaker. Mr. F. TURNER, Southview, 
Calcot, staged some good sticks of Rhubarb. 


THE fortnightly meeting of this Association 
was held on the 2Ist ult., when Mr. R. J. Lloyd 
presided. 

Mr. F. Townsend, Hillside Gardens, Reading, 
gave a lecture on “ Lawns and their Upkeep.” 
He dealt with the selection and preparing the 
site for sowing and turfing lawns, the upkeep 
of lawns, the renovation of old lawns, and the 
treatment of lawns for sport. A series of 
lantern slides added greatly to the interest 
of the lecture. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND. 


Mr. T. ANDERSON, M.A., B.Sc., of the Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland, was the lecturer 
at the monthly meeting of this Society on the 
9th ult. 

Taking for his subject “ Potato Diseases,” 
he referred at some length to wart disease. 
He said there was no known method of eradi- 
cating the disease in the soil, because in a 
thoroughly infested garden the spores were in 
every inch of the ground down to a depth of 
eighteen inches. The only way to control 
the trouble was by growing immune varieties, 
and he thought it was probable they would 
be able to supplant all the old, susceptible 
sorts with new varieties equally as good in 
quality and cropping and free from wart. The 
most likely places to which to find the disease 
was in private gardens and allotments, and in 
this connection he mentioned that the West of 
Scotland was the worst affected area in Scotland 
because of its industrial conditions and liability 
to a greater amount of seasonal rain than they 
were subjected to on the east coast. The law 
which prohibited the cultivation of a non- 
immune Potato in Scotland was no hardship, 
because there was a good selection of immune 
varieties, of which he recommended for early 
crop, Witch Hill and Immune Ashleaf; second- 
early or mid-season, Arran Comrade (which 
was a good substitute for British Queen), Great 
Scot and Abundance; late or main crop, 
Arran Victory, provided it was consumed before 
Christmas, when it began to sprout; Kerr’s 
Pink and Golden Wonder. Arran Consul 
he would not actually recommend, except when 
a late keeping variety was wanted. 

Other diseases discussed were corky scab, 
leaf-curl, mosaic and blight. In respect to 
“seed” he observed that it was the custom 
of people who had small gardens to save the 
smaller tubers for seed purposes, but he suggested 
that it would be more satisfactory to select the 
best plants, and keep the whole produce of 
these plants for seed. A lengthy and interesting 
discussion followed Mr. Anderson’s remarks. 


IPSWICH AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


AT the monthly meeting, held on March 10, 
Mr. F. J. Chittenden, V.M.H., F.L.S., delivered 
a very interesting lecture on ‘‘ The Wisley Rock 
Garden.” There was a large attendance presided 
over by the President, Mr. W. Bradbury. The 
history of the rock garden was dealt with, 
its site, rocks used, and the variety of plants 
grown in it. A lengthy discussion followed, 
many interesting points being brought out by 
the questions of the members. 

A fair display of exhibits were staged in the 


monthly competition. 
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Obituary. 


_ David Crombie.—Many horticultural friends 
in Ireland will be sorry to learn of the death 
of Mr. David Crombie, who was for many years 
in charge of the Marquis of Waterford’s famous 
garden at Curraghmore, Co. Waterford, and 
previously gardener at Powerscourt, Co. Wick- 
low. Mr. Crombie’s demise, which occurred 
on March 20, at the residence of his son, at 
Longhirst, Morpeth, was not unexpected, 
as he had suffered from recurrent heart attacks 
for some time. Mr. Crombie was seventy-six 
years of age. A full account of his career, 
together with his photograph, was published 
in The Gardeners’ Chronicle on the occasion of 
his retirement from the active pursuit of his 
profession. Mr. David Crombie was one of the 
best-known gardeners in Ireland, and during a 
great many years he acted as a judge at the 
principal fruit and flower shows held in that 


country. 


F. Dewing.— We regret to announce the death, 
on the 19th ult., at his home, 61, Portnall Road, 
Maida Vale, W.9., after a long illness, of Mr. F. 
Dewing. Until his illness, he was gardener to 
E. Heseltine, Esq., The Goldings, Great Warley, 
Essex. He was formerly gardener at Spellon 
Hill, Knaresborough, and for many years at 
Newton Hall, Stocksfield-on-Tyne. He leaves 
@ widow to whom we extend our sympathy. 
The interment took place at Kensal Green 
Cemetery, on the 23rd ult. 


Paul Lefebvre—Belgian horticulture has 
sustained a sad and unexpected loss by the 
death of M. Paul Lefébvre, an Inspector at the 
Ministry of Agriculture, specially attached to the 
Horticultural Department. He was only forty- 
six years of age, and died as the result of an 
accident, having fallen down the stairs leading 
to a cellar, and fractured his skull. He was an 
indefatigable worker and exceedingly popular 
with all who knew him; the Director of Horti- 
culture, M. Van Orshoven, held a high opinion 
of his attainments. His funeral, which took 
place on Wednesday, the 23rd of March, was 
attended by large numbers of his colleagues 
and friends, including a representative of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and M. van Orshoven, 
the Director of Horticulture, in person. 
The cortège was led by the elder of M. 
Lefebvre’s two young sons, besides whom he 
has left a widow and little daughter. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Brack Dots on Arum LEaves.—A. H. The 
small, black spots on your Richardia (Arum) 
plants are the fructifications. (sporangia) 
of a fungus, Pilobolus, which, growing 
on the cow manure, have been shot up 


on to the foliage, etc. 


CALCEOLARIAS WITH YELLOW Fotraae.—T. S. C. 
From the condition of the plants they appear 
to have been kept too cold and damp. The 
roots appear to be numerous and quite healthy, 
and with a little more warmth and sunlight 
the plants should grow out of their unhealthy’ 
condition ; try also the effect of a little weak 
nitrogenous fertiliser, which might help to 
restore the green colour in the leaves. 


BLUE-FLOWERED HypranceEas.—T. L. It is 
claimed that a proprietary preparation 
known as Cyanol has the effect of causing the 
flowers of Hydrangeas to assume a blue 
tint. Others state that sulphate of iron 
and alum in solution, applied to the roots, 
has the same effect. Ammonia-alum is used 
by some growers for this purpose; this last 
18 applied copiously twice a week at a strength 
of half-an-ounce in one gallon of water. 
The blue colour develops naturally in some 
cases and especially in plants grown near 
the coast, but it is always found that the tone 
is richer when the flowers are not exposed 
too much to the direct rays of the sun, 

Co — — 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, March 2h, 1927. 


We cannot accept any responsibilit 
. They are furnished 
Tuesday by the kindness of s 
salesmen, who are responsible for the 
It must be remembered tha 


reports 


y for the subjoined 
to us regularly every 
everal of the principal 
uotations. 
t these quotations do 


not represent the prices on any particular day, 


but only the general average 


for the week 


preceding 


the date of our report. The prices depend upon 


the quality of the sam 
are packed, the supp 
demand, and they may 
ay, but occasio 


day to d 
day.—EDs., 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices 


les, the way In 


nally se 


which they 


in the market and the 
fluctuate, not only from 


(All 48’s except where otherwise stated ). 


veral times in the 


s.d. 8.d. f.d. s.d. 
Adiantum Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 
cuneatum Cyrtomium . 10 0-25 0 
per doz, .. 10 0-12 9 Daffodils, 48's, 
—elegans - 10 0-15 0 per doz. 9 0-12 0 
Aralia Sieboldil 9 0-10 0 | Erica melanthera, 
Araucarias, per 48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 
doz.... .. 80 0-42 0 eee i 1 aoe ? 
Aspara lu- —72'3 5 -- 
Oaa £ e 12 0-18 0 Genistas 48's 
7 Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 per doz. ... 21 0-24 0 
Aspldistea areen 86 0-60 0 inthe. 48° 

lenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 | Hyacinths, 48's, ae 
sat see wee 24 0-30 0 3's, per doz. 15 0- 
—nidus ... 12 0-15 0 | 60's, per doz. 10 0-15 0 
Atala, Knri (gst anes, ipa? ave 

8, each ... per doz. ... - 

— — 60's, per Nephrolepis in 
doz. eee ee 21 0-24 0 variety ose 12 0-18 0 
Boronia megas- —32's .., 24 0-36 0 
ie a POTS 0-48 0 Palma, Kentia F Mee 2 
Cacti, per tray 998 ... ose 
Liza, 15's ..» 5 0--7 0 | Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
Cinerarias, 48's, —large, 60's 5 0—6 0 
per doz. .. 12 0-15 0 —small .. 4 0—5 0 
Cyclamens, 48'8, —72's, per tray 
per doz. .. 18 0-21 0 of 15’s .. 2 6-3 0 
Cut Flowers, etc. : Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. s.d. 8.d. s.d. 
Adiantum deco- Lilac, white, per 
rum,doz.bun 12 0-15 0 doz. stems a 4 0—8 0 
cuneatum, per —mauve, pe 
doz. bun. p 8 0-10 0 doz. sprays... 5 0—6 0 
Anemone fulgens, Lilium longi- 
per doz. . 0--4 0 florum, long, 
Asparagus plu- per doz. 3 6—4 0 
mosus per —speciosum 
bun., _ long rubrum, long, 
trails, 6’s .. 2 0--2 6 er doz. 
med. sprays... 2 0--3 0 looms 4 0—4 6 
—Sprengeri, bun. blooms .. 3 0—3 6 
long sprays 2 0--2 6 | Lily-of-the-Valley, 
med. „ ... 1 6—2 7 per doz. bun. 24 0-30 0 
Peele ‘white. ae Narcissus, per doz. 
per doz. bun. 4 6—5 0 a DaN 30—36 
Camellias, 12's, —Grand Primo. 2 0—2 6 
site? per box 2 0—3 0 Replicate -, 3 6—60 
arnations per A EN 
doz, blooms 20—36 | -Elvira io ee S a 
sraon leaves, TE g 36 
per aoz, ese TR 2 0—2 6 
Daffodils, per doz. —Cornish White 2 0 
» bunch— Orchids, per doz. 
— Golden Spur 2 0—2 6 | —Cattleyas ... 24 0-36 0 
—King Alfred 6 0—8 0 | —Cypripediums 6 0—8 0 
—BSir Watkin... 2 6—3 0 : 
—Victoria ... 8 0—3 6 dos. bun. ... 1 6—2 6 
—princeps ... 20—26 | Richardias 
—Double Van doz. blooms . 4 0—5 0 
F Sion... eee 6 0—6 0 Roses, per dos. 
Pe doz. bun, 10 0-12 0 aan ra AG 
Forget-me-not, —Richmond ... 4 0—6 0 
per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 Mad But- 
Freesla, white, E y T 4o70 
per doz. bun. 20—26 | tety Ophelia 6 0—6 0 
French Flowers— —Mrs. Aaron 
—Acacia (Mimosa), Ward . 40—46 
per doz. bun. 6 0—7 0 | Smilax per doz. 
—Anemones, mixed, trails 4 0—5 0 
doz. bun. ... 6 0—6 0 B th. 
— — double pink Star of Beth- 
doz. bun. ... —3 0 lehem (Allium), arb 
—Myrtle, green, per doz. bun. 2 6— 

r doz. bun. 1 6—2 0 | Tulips, per doz. 
—Ranunculus— —single white 18 0-24 0 
—double scarlet 5 0—60 | _ _ oe yas a P 
= rma, — — scarlet ... - 

per bun wn 1 6—26 — — pink ... 18 0-21 0 
—Stock, double —terra-cotta ... 21 0-24 0 
white, per doz. —Murillo ... 15 0180 
bun.... .. 8 0—3 6 | —Couronne d'Or 21 0 24 0 
; — Prince of Aus- 
ge aoe ane 6 0—9 0 tria a 
Hyacinths, white, ee ae api 18 0-24 0 
large, doz. buns 0—9 0 — — Mauke ... 18 0-21 0 
Iris, Spanish, per Sata, ws 24 0-27 0 
ie bloom — a —Tea Rose ... 18 0-24 0 
TER b ue... ere oo. 
a . 2 6—3 0 | Violets, per doz. 
pa es w. 20—26 bun... ... 2 0—4 0 
REMARKS. —Increased supplies have been general 


t this department during the past week; those 
tym tks Chatinel Talands and Cornwall have been the 


largest so far received this season, and consignments were 
difficult to clear at the very lowest prices on Saturday last. 
Outdoor Daffodils are being received from home growers 
and supplies are on the increase daily. Of Roses, red 
blooms are the most plentiful ; Other sorta on sale Include 
Madame Butterfi lumbia, Ophelia, Golden Ophelia, 
Roselandia and Mrs. Aaron Ward. A few blooms of 
Niphetos have been on sale during the past. week, but very 
few blooms of this variety are grown for market now, 
and the white Molly Sharman Crawford will be greatly 
welcomed. Carnations, like all other subjects, have been 
reduced in price owing to the increased supplies, which 
excced the present demand. Cut white Hydrangea ts 
now available in limited quantities. Spanish Jrises are 
arriving in excellent condition and more varieties are on 
Rale, the colours including blue, white, yellow and mauve : 
the prices of these flowers are on the down grade. The 
quantities of Richardias (Arums) stil] exceed the demand. 
Lilium longiflorum is a trifle firmer in price. The values 
of Tulips are similar to those of last week. Darwin 
varieties vary in price, according to their quality and con- 
dition. More foliage has been on Snle, and prices are 
oʻ the down craae for all species of Asparagus also Maiden- 
hair Fern. Inthe French department, supplies have been 
very heavy during the past week, Double white Stock 
and Allium (Star of Bethlehem) have been most in demand. 
Most of the single Anemones have been affected by the 
milder weather and have reached the market in a very 
blown condition. Freesias, Marguerites, Mar‘golds and 
Parma Violets have been more reliable, and prices for the 
last have been the lowest this season, 


Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s.d, s.d. s.d. 
Apples, Virginian Grapes, Austra- 
Albemarle ... — 85 0 lian, 4-bushel 
—Greening . 28 0-30 0 cases — 

—Oregon, New- —Red Prince — 20 0 
town oo — 150 —Wortley Hall — oo 
— Washington —Waltham Cross — 20 0 

Wincsap ... 12 0-14 0 lee 
—Nova Scotian— Lemons, Messina, 
py ... 18 0-24 0 xes ..- 10 0-18 0 
=—Baldwin ... 18 0-24 0 —Naples, per 
—Nonpareil ... 18 0-22 0 case ... 20-0-26 0 
—Ben Davis ... 16 0-20 0 Oranges, per case— 
British Columbian— —Jatfa, per case 22 0-24 0 
—Delicious ... — 150 | —Californian 
—Newtown .., 14 0-17 0 Navel ... 30 0-32 6 
—English Bram- — Denia - 18 0-30 0 
ley's SeediIng 18 0-24 0 | —Murcia ... 16 0-25 0 
_17 0-2 Pears, South 
Bananas Be Oren African, per box— 
Brazils, percwt. — 72 0 — Louise Bonne 
of Jersey ... 6 0-10 0 
A etal —Beurré Bose 7 6-10 0 
—Blue Goose... 30 0-40 o | Beurré Hardy 7 6-10 0 
—Jamaica . 20 0-26 o | Pines, case ... 21 0-36 0 
—Honduras ... 22 6-26 0 Plums, per box— re 
Grapes, South —kelsey T 0-10 
African, per case South African 
—Gros Colmar 12 0-14 0 Peaches, per box — 
—Hannepoot, —Yecllow Flesh 3 6 —4 0 
red and white 8 0-15 0 . 
—Waltham Cross 8 0-15 9 | Strawberries 
~—Molinera — 120 (forced) — Re 
—Rosaki 8 0-14 0 —special, perlb. 20 0-25 0 
— Barbarossa ... 12 0-14 0 —best, per lb. ... 7 0-15 0 


Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


8.d. 8. d. Lettuce, round, g.d. 8.d. 
Asparagus, Devon 3 0—4,0 per doz. ... 2 0—2 6 
vaillon 3 36 Mint, forced, 
—Special Lauris 6 0—6 0 per doz. ... 4 0—6 0 
— Best šj 3 6—4 6 | Mushrooms 
Beans, Forced— —cups... .. 19—2 6 
—Speci ow. 2 0—2 6 — Broilers 1 3—1 6 
—Others 1 6—1 9 Onions— 
Beans, Madelra— Valencia... 11 0-12 6 
— Finest .. 4 0—8 0 Parsnips, per 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 cwt. .. 4 6—5 6 
Belgian Chicory, Potatos— . 
r lb ... 0 3-0 34 King Edward— 
Cabbage, per ton ... ...£9/10£10 
doz. -. 2 0—2 6 —others,ton ...£6 £7 10 
Carrots, per Potatos, New— 
4-bag .. 4 0--6 0 —Guernsey 0 8-0 10 
Cauliflowers— —Canurics, case 10 0-20 0 
—English, per Radishes, per doz, 1 6—2 6 
crate... e. 3 0—4 0 Rhubarb, forced, E 
= r 2 0-4 0 per doz. . => 
i ara eee 20-26 | Natural |.) 40-60 
Celery, an eee “Seng Savoys, per tally 8 0-12 (0) 
Cucumbers, doz. 7 0-10 0 | Sea ale, per 
—Flats, 3, 34, 4 punnet 1 3—1 6 
dos. ... .. 27 0-30 0 oMmatos— 
nch Endive, —English, per d — 60 
T E a 6—2 6 —Canary Island 16 0-18 0 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0—2 6 | Turnips, percwt. 4 0—5 0 


REMARKS.—Business has been variable ; the volume of 
produce shows considerable increase amounting, in some 
sections to a glut, bringing down values unduly low. 
In the case of South African fruits, although the quantities 
were extremely heavy, prices have held remarkably well. 
The fruits being imported at the present time consist 
mainly of Pears, Plums, Grapes and Peaches, and they 
are selling fairly freely. The first consigninents of the 
year of Apples from New Zealand are on offer and making 
satisfactory prices, especially Cox's Orange Pipy-in. The 
first shipment of Australian Apples is due this week- 
at present we are receiving Pears and Grapes from tha 
Continent. Apples are still available from the United 
States and Nova Scotia, as well as a few home-grown 
fruits. Forced Strawberries although very dear, are 
meeting a good demand. The Cucumber trade is inclined 
to be easier in consequence of increased supplies. A few 
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Tomatos from the Worthing district are making high 
prices. Mushrooms, during the present week, were in 
heavy supply, but at the time of writing, there {s a 
hardening in price, due to smaller quantities. French 
Beans are a good trade and their prices have recovered 
somewhat, compared with a week ago. 
aua lower on increased consignments . 
saulifiowers have been a drug on the market, and hundreds 
of crates have been sold at prices barely covering the cost 
of freightage. New Potatos from Guernsey are a god 
trade, and new Potatos from the Canary Islands are also 
selling well. Green vegetables are a quiet business, 
and salads are quoted cheaper, There is no charge 
to report in the trade in old Potatos, good varieties 
only being enquired for. 


GLASGOW. 


The cut-flower market was under the influence of the 
weather last week. As a result of the heat wave, over 63? 
in the shade were registered on Monday. Tulip blooms 
arrived in a blown condition, and Daffodils were soft. 
Prices were Consequently not an index of the true value 
of the flowers, and salesmen were in the positlon of having 
to accept whatever sums were offered. Daffodils were 
slow to move even at the following attractive values: 
Golden Spur and princeps, 1/- to 1/9 per dozen bunches; 
Emperor, 2/- to 3/-; King Alfred, 4/- to 6/-; special 
6/- to 9/-; and ornatus (outdoor), 4 - to 8j Indoor, 
6/- to 8/-. Tulip prices were mostly normal, Murillo 
being worth from 2d. to 6d. per bunch of 6, Bartigon and 
Clara Butt, 5d. to 8d. ; Tea Rose, 6d. to 8d. Lucretia and 
La Reine, 6d. to 9d. ; Couronne d'Or and Prince of Austria, 
6d.to 10d.; double yellow and White Hawk, 9d. to 1/-; 
Lulsante, 10d. to 1/-; and Madame Krelage, 1/-to 1/4 (12's). 
Prices of Carnations ranged from 3/- to 4/- per dozen; 
Roses made 3/~ to 6/- per dozen; Richardias, 4/- to 6/- 

T dozen; Anemones 6d. to 1/-; Irises, $/- to 3:6: 
iily-of-the-Valley, 2/6 to 38/- per bunch; Lilac 1/6; 
Violets, 3d. to 6d. per dozen bunches; and Asparagus, 
9d. to 1/6. Wallflowers of good quality sold for 1/9 to 
2/3 per dozen, and Tomato plants, 1/- to 2/-. 


In the fruit market. Porto Rico Grape Fruit advanced 
3/- to 24/- per case, and while the prices of Jaffa Oranges 
remained unchanged, those of Murcia counts were firmer, 
300’3 making from 20/- to 24/-, and 840's, 20/- to 25/-. 
Cape Pears were dearer at 6/- to 6/6 per case of 32 and 36, 
and 7/6 for 28; and Grapes were obtainable at 10/6 to 
11/- for white, and 14/ for Colmar and Rovake. The 
value of Canary Bananas fluctuated between 17/ to 22'-. 
Pines averaged about 3/6 each, and Tomatos varied from 
12/- to 25/- per bundle, according to quality. The 
Apple trade was steady, Winesap being quoted at 11/- 
to 14/- per case; Newtown at 12/- to 15/6; Baldwin at 
18/- to 22/- per barrel; and Greening at 22/- to 286/-. 


New vegetables are plentiful. and their values reflected 
little movement one way or another. Cauliflowers sold 
at 4/- to 5/6 per crate ; Carrots at 1/- per bunch ; Turnip at 
10d. ; Chicory at 44d.; Seakale at 2/-; French Lettuces 
at 7/- (30) and Dutch at 6/-. Algerian Potatos realised 
34 per tb. Cucumbers 12/- per dozen, Endive, 2/-, and 
Rhubarb, 30/- to 36/- per cwt. 


ENQUIRY. 


I SHOULD be glad if any of your readers can tell me 
where I ean obtain V-shaped iron bars for use on the ieee 
stages of Orchid houses and upon which the coke is pan 
} have hitherto used corrugated zinc sheets, but as the aei 
is in a constant state of saturation, the sheets soon corre e 
and collapse. I sawan advertisement, two or three eas 
ago of the bars I want to try, but, unfortunately, did not 
make a note of it at the time. H. Astley Bell. 


CATALOGUES REOEIVED. 


CARTER AND CO., Raynes Park, 8.W.20.—Lawns aud 
Weeds. 

WM. POWER AND CO., 25, King Street, Waterford, Ireland. 
— Farm secds. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. H. Norton, for the past two years gardener te: 
DENBIGH, Clifton, Beddington, as earache Oxon. 
SAMUDA, Brewern Abbey, near ; Kingham, 
(Thanks for 2/- for R.G.O.F. Box.—Eb3.). 


ardener at 

Mr. H.S. Foster, for nearly twenty years g w 

Umberslade Hall, Warwickshire, and lately at a ; 

Hall Gardens, Leeds, as gardener to © Yorkshire. 
FEVERSHAM, at Duncombe Park, Helmsley, 


Mr. F. G. Clarke, for the past fifteen years gardener 
H. MARTIN GIBBS, Esq., Barrow Court, praen conte 
Somerset, as gardener to Col. The Right Hon: rhan 
A. GIBBS, Tyntestield, Flax-Bourton, Bristol. 
for 3/6 for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDSs.). 


SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 


=a 


A] ê 
DORSET | HORTICULTURAL SocieTY.—Exhlbition to jy 
held in Ranston Park. on Tuesday and mo Gardens, 
26 and 27. Secretary Mr. H. R. Tuffin, Rans 
Blandford, Dorset. 


BRITISA GLADIOLUS SocreTy.—-Exhibition aand 
at Taunton on Wednesday and Thursday, A Ae 
11, in conjunction with Taunton Hea Bergholt Road, 
Society. Secretary, Mr. A. E. Amos, 10, 

Colchester. 


to be held 


n — Cp a ee 


Aprit 2, 1927. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


pN 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 18, for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insuffictent. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents ia to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 


When addressing Box numbers, tt is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the bow. 


p 
P 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 
sates ne as Ss Se 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ASSISTANT HORTICULTURAL INSTRUCTOR. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post 
of a male ASSISTANT HORTICULTURAL IN- 
STRUCTOR at the Hertfordshire Agricultural Irstitute, 
Oaklands, St. Albans. Salary £250 per annurn, rising by 
annua! increments of £10 to £300 per annum, with deduc- 
tions for superannuation. Candidates must be not more 
than 35 yeare of age. 
Application forms and particulars ma 
application to the undersigned, Last dat 
applications 14th April, 1927. 


CHARLES E. LONGMORE, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


y be obtained on 
e for receiving 


28, Castle Street, 
Hertford. 


SOUTHGATE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


ee ees Oe 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
HEAD GARDENER OF BROOMFIELD PARK 
(54 acres, including extensive gardens, greenhouses, two 
bowling greens, croquet Jawn, grass and hard tennis 
courts, football and cricket pitches, running track, putting 
green, swimming Jake, etc.). The duties will also include 
supervising the maintenance of the Council's Bowling 
Green in Grovelands Park. 

Wages £3 158. Od. per week, with uniform and quarters 
in house in the Park, but not including heating and 
lighting. 

The person appointed may be required to contribute 
to the Workmen’s Pension Fund under the provisions of 
the Southgate Urban District Council Act, 1913. 


Applicants must be qualified persons, of good health, 
with practical experience of maintenance of ornamental 
gardens and bowling greens, supervision of sports grounds, 
etc., and must not be over 40 years of age. Forms of 
application will be sent by the undersigned upon receipt 
of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and must be 
returned, with copies only of three recent testimonials, 
not later than 18th April next, to 


A. E. LAUDER, 
Clerk of the Council. 


Southgate Town Hali, 
Palmers Green, 
London, N.18, 
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BECKENHAM URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
HEAD GARDENER AND CARETAKER. 


T Beckenham Urban District Council 
invite applications from experienced Gardeners to 
act (nnder the Parks Superintendent) as HEAD GAR- 
DENER AND CARETAKER at the Croydon Road 
Recreation Ground, Beckenham. Wages, £2 18s. Od. per 
week, together with house (rent and rates free). The 
man appoiuted will be required to pass a medical exam- 
ination and to contribute to the Superannuation Fund. 
Applications, giving age (which must not exceed 40 vears) 
and previous experience, accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, to be addressed 
and delivered to the SURVEYOR to the Council, not 
later than Saturday, April 9, 1927. 


F. W. GEDNEY, 
Clerk to the Council. 


Council Offices, 
Beckenham. 
18th March, 1927. 


EDMONTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF GARDENERS. 


MRS Edmonton Urban District Council 

invite applications from competent GARDENERS 
not exceeding 45 years of age, and who are members of 
a recognised Trade Union, for the above appointments. 

The wages will be at the rate of £3 2s, Od. per week 
and the posts are established under the Local Governmen 
and other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, and the per- 
sons appointed will be required to contribute to the 
Superannuation Fund, and to pass a medical examination. 


Forms of application and any further particulars can 
be obtained on application to the Engineer and Surveyor, 
Cuthbert Brown, M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Edmonton, N.9. 


Applications, endorsed “Gardener.” accompanied by 
not more than three recent testimonials, to be delivered 
to me, the undersigned, not later than 12 o’clock, noon, 
on Monday, the 11th day of April, 1927. Canvassing will 
disqualify. i 

By Order, 
FREDK. W. CLAXTON, 


Clerk of tho Council. 


Town Hall, 
Edmonton, 
29th March 1927. 


PRIVATE. 


He GARDENER, 5 kept, commercial ex- 
perience fruit; west midlands; wage 40/-, commission 
on gales.— Write, Box 25, Mays, 24, Bury Street, St. 


James's, S.W.1. 


ANTED, HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER of three ; must be experienced and inter- 

ested in the work ; not much glass; usual vegetable and 
flower gardena, rock and bog garden. Cottage, —Apply by 
als, to MAJOR MARLING, 


letter, with copies of testimoni 
Great Rissington Manor, Bourton-on-the Water, Glos. 


H EAD WORKING GARDENER, two 
others kept, thorough knowledge of flowers and fruit 
Excellent modern cottage. 


Indoors and Out, and bees. 
and send references, Good personal 


State age, experience, C 
character essential. Wages 45/-, inclusive. —MISS HOLD- 
ING, Catts Place, Newbury. 


ANTED HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER of 8, married, for small country place ; 

4 small glasshouses, kitchen garden. orchard, herbaceous 
borders, lawns, etc. North country or midland man 
preferred, Wages 55/- and house. Must have good know- 
ledge of flowers, Inside and Out, and all outside work, — 
Apply by letter, stating age and experience, with copies of 
testimonials. Should like a man personally recommended 
for excellence. -PERCY STANCLIFFE, Sion Hill, Thirsk. 


WV ANTED, immediately, GARDENER, un- 
married, experienced in vegetables, fruit, flowers ; 
help given; good reference. —Dr. BULLAR, Houmet du 


Nord, Vale, Guernsey. 


ANTED, an experienced SINGLE- 
HANDED GARDENER for N. Wales.—Apply, 
stating wages, etc., to H. ROBERTSON, Fronhewog, 


Llandderfel, Merioneth. 


ARDENER.—Personal reference essential. 
Wife house“féw hours weekly; no family. State 
wages received. Small furnished lodge. — Write, Tor- 


croft, Westerham. 


X1. 
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ANTED, immediately, GARDENER, 
SECOND of five, must have experience Inside 

and Out; married, no family, wife willing to board two 
single men ; furnished rooms provided for same, and extra 
paid for attendance ; wages 35/- per week, duty alternate 
weeks, 8/-; rooms, coal and light. Full particulars 
and copies of references.—BAIRD, Huntercombe Place, 


Nr. Henley-on-Thames. 


( PAR raat ER, SECOND required, Inside and 
Out, understand Melons, Cues., and 'Mums.— 
STANDEN , St. Paul's Cray Hill, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 


Ng eS eee 
WANTED, SECOND GARDENER, good 

experience, Inside and Out, comfortable cottage. -— 
Write, stating experience, etc., to KING, Skeffington Hall 


Gardens, Leicestershire. 
N a i ae 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, Inside 


and Out ; well experienced ; references and wages ; 
referred.—Apply T. 


Sunday duty; ex-Serviceman 
DAVIS, Southerleigh, Bridestowe, Devon. 
GARDENER, im- 


W ANTED, SECOND 


mediately ; good cottage, permanent hot water, 
Only very small family possible ; wife to help occasionally in 
house.—-GREENWOOD, Lenton Mount, Nottingham. 


Wee FOREMAN to take charge 
fruit and plant houses ; also FOREMAN Kitchen 


Gardens: good wages to suitable men; bothy, duty.— 
HEAD GARDENER, High Beech Gardens, Hollington, 
St. Leonards. 


W ANTED, Inside FOREMAN, married, 

must be first-class plantsman, including Carnations, 
good decorator and Melon-grower,; wages £2 and cottage. 
—Apply, G. WOOLLEY, Wrest Park Gardens, Silsoe, Beds. 


ANTED, married man, 30 to 40, as 
UNDER GARDENER; good lodge provided ; 

wife to do bothy.—Wages expected, with reference, to 
E. W. L., Box 23, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2. 


EQUIRED, a MAN for motor-mower and 

pleasure grounds; good bungalow; wife willing to 

help little each morning in house.—Apply, MISS TICE, 
Easthamstead Park, Wokingham. 


WANTED, active man for pleasure grounds, 
motor-mower, herbaceous and rock garden ; 
lodgings near garden.— Experience and wages expected to 


SIMESON, Everlands Gardens, Sevenoaks. 


W Ante? experienced MAN, single, age 26, 
for herbaceous and flower borders ; knowledge of 
Inside; no bothy—HEAD GARDENER, Appletree 


Court, Lyndhurst. 


ANTED, young MAN for Inside and Out, 

age 20 to 24, take duty, 4/- extra; wages 33/-, 

bothy.—Apply, with references, A. PITTAM, Dud- 
brook, Brentwood, Essex. 


ANTED, single MAN for hardy fruit ; 

must be intelligent, keen and hard-working ; 

age 26 to 30: good bothy ; duty every third week, paid 

extra: wages 36/- weekly. — Apply, LEWIS SMITH, 
Cadland Estate Office, Southampton. 


ANTED, experienced JOURNEYMAN, 
kitchen garden, able to take lead.—References 
and wages, with bothy, to TWINN, Po esden Lacey Gar- 


dens, Dorking. 


Wen FIRST and SECOND JOUR- 
NEYMEN, Inside, for fruit and plants; duty 
id every third week ; good bothy.—C. W. KNOWLES, 


a 
Bagshot Park, Bagshot, Surrey. 


B a i N wanted, under glass, with 
good experience in plant and fruit houses ; not under 
23 years; wages 35/- per week, bothy and vegetables. 
HEAD GARDENER, Colwood, Warninglid, Haywards 
Heath, Sussex. 


ANTED, young JOURNEYMAN, Inside, 

for bedding plants, "Mums, etc.; wages 30/-, 

duty extra ; no bothy.—H. CUNNINGHAM, The Gardens, 
Bishops Hall, near Romford, Essex. 


ILL Head Gardener recommend SECOND 

JOURNEYMAN, about 22, for plant and fruit 

houses; wages 31/-, bothy, veg., duty third week, 7/-.-— 
W. LLOYD, Rushton Hall Gardens, Kettering. 


By field GARDENER WANTED, used to 


pony-mower and to assist generally in large pleasure 


grounds. Live and sleep in.—Apply, stating wages 
required, to A. J. VINCE, Rye House Hotel, Hoddesdon, 
er S. 


xn. 


THE 


ANTED, young MAN for kitchen en, 
about 20, some experience; 30/- and bothy.— 


A. E. PAYNE, Horsley Towers G A reley, Nr. 
Leatherhead., á j See een 


WANTED, MARRIED COUPLE, no chil- 


dren, man with some garden experience; wife 
help in house when required ; reas personal references 


essential ; good cottage.—Apply, DERSON, Kilmeston, 
Alresford, Hants. 


WANTED, IMPROVER, about 19 to 20, 

for frames and help in other departments ; Must 
be strong ; 30/- per week. bothy, duty extra ; five in bothy. 
—H. J. H., Box 9, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


. a ay 


ANTED, young MAN, 18-24, strong, 

anxious to learn; 3 In gardens; wages 32/~, 

duty 3/- extra.—Apply, W. SMITH, Orchard Lea Gardens, 
Windsor Forest, Berks. 


TRADE. 


WANTED, MANAGER for Outside Depart- 

ment in up-to-date nurseries in Midlands (30 acres) 
Must be used to Roses. fruit trees, shrubs, Conifers, her- 
baceous, alpine plants. Good position for right man.— 
Apply, stating tull particulars as to previous ex 
age and salary required, to MIDLANDS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


WANTED, a competent FOREMAN GAR. 
DENER to take full charge of a large nursery 
in the North of England, with thorough knowledge of 


man; none other need apply.—Apply, 8. A. G., 
§, Tavistock Street, Covent. Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, WORKING FOREMAN on 

medium-sized nursery in Surrey, must be a first- 

class Carnation and Lily Grower, capable and a good 

organiser. House available, but not on nursery.—State 

age, experience and wages required.—C. & L., Box 80, 
6, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OREMAN wanted for Wholesale Nursery, 
experienced in general plant culture, Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums, bedding plants and forcing. House 
rovided. State experience and wages required, 
WATTS NURSERIES, LTD., 472, Holdenhurst Road, 
Bournemouth. 


ANTED, CHARGE HAND, married, 

with experience of Lilies, bulbs, Chrysanths., 

Good prospects for keen man. Must be good organiser 

le to take charge of nursery when required.—Reply, 

with full particulars, to DODGSON, Hale Nurseries 
Breamore, near Salisbury. 


We MAN well upin Cars. and Ferns, 

also °Mums, bulbs an peatlng plants. State 
experience and wages inas: . W., Box 6, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


© 


W T ANTED, energetic MAN for small nursery, 

good knowledge of ues Bice ee 

dding plants ; wages two guineas. erence requlred.— 
a P. DAVIS, Fairford Nursery, Maidenhead. 


was TED, capable MAN for small nursery, 

with good knowledge of herbaceous plants; 
wages two guineas. Reference required.—A. P. DAVIS, 
Fairford Nursery, Maidenhead. 


ANTED, single MAN for Inside and Out, 

used to growing soft-wooded and other pene: 

able to superintend a small department.—SPARKES, 
Nurserles, Yapton, Sussex. 


Wee for Cattleya houses, GROWER, 
21-23 years, wages 50/-, duty extra; experience 
and references to SAN DERS, St. Albans. 


WANED, for our Fern Dept. young MAN 
ick at potting and watering. State wages 

sequined: “alee experience.—C. THOMPSON & SONS, 

Nurseries, Sutton Common Koad, Sutton, Surrey. 


Wee young MAN for ent houses 
and Ford van.—Particulars to 
Decorative Florist, Shakespeare Road, Herne Hill. 


ANTED, experienced FLORIST and 

SEEDSMAN, one with knowledge of peut pre- 

ferred. Alsoasmart young LADY, experienced in making 

up Bouquets, wreaths, etc.—HARRIS, West Haddon, 
Rugby. 


ANTED, LADY FLORIST, able to take 

contro] floral i aa full particulars and 

hoto, JOHN E. KNIGHT & SON, Fiorlsts, Wolver- 
ampton. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and 6d. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this reduced rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 18., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
tn the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, st is useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
otherwise escape the memory may thua be brought 
to mind. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number ts to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line acrose the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion is required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as “* Situations 
Wanted, Trade ”) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


It ts important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
Td. is added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 
post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but tf fully paid, út will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
tn the meantime. 


PRIVATE. 


EAD GARDENER or GARDENER. 
STEWARD.—The Hon. Constance Russell, Ampt- 

hill Park, Ampthill, Beds., highly recommends CHARLES 
TURNER, who has been Head Gardener at Ampthill 
Park for 10 years. First rate in every branch, and an 
excellent manager.—Reply, TURN ER, at above address. 


He GARDENER, where several kept, 


desires change to similar position ; life experience 
all branches, thoroughly efficient and trustworthy ; upkeep 
good establishment ; sale surplus if required ; age 41, no 
family.—F. G., c/o Wm. Yandell, Castle Hill Nurseries, 
Maidenhead. 


RE LADY BATTERSEA wishes to recom- 
mend C. BRIARS, HEAD GARDENER to the late 
Hon. Mra. E. Yorke; used to large establishments and 


position of trust; age 43.—C, BRIARS, 57, Victorla Road, 
Netley, Hants. 


HF? GARDENER, experienced cultivation 


choice flowers, fruits and vegetables, general 
Management of garden; previously Lyme, Weston Parks, 


etc. ; recently Ireland.—MOORE, Ha lane Farm 
Foston, Derby. j ; i 


V ISCOUNTESS EDNAM wishes to highly 

recommend J. PEPLOW as HEAD GARDENER 
where several are kept. Has two sons Gardeners.— 
Apply The AGENT, Dudley Estate Offices, Dudley, Wore. 
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I J EAD GARDENER, life experience al] 

branches, present situation 34 years > now in Bucks 
age 39, married, one boy 8 years.—W. T, B., Box 1) 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


(GARDENER, HEAD of several, thoroughly 


competent all branches; excellent recommend; 
tions; age 37.—LEE, 107, High Street, Cheshunt, Herts 


HF GARDENER, life 


branches; six years present Situation as Head, 
Would consider public park situation, Understands 
mowing. ete. Married, age 34, no family, good references. 
—DIMOND, Moss Cottage, Cove, Bampton, Devon. 


experience all 


HEAP GARDENER, where several are kept, 


lite experience all Orancnes » CAPADIe Ulganiser aud 
manager ; 


3 years present; age 36; estate sold.—). 
Her The Gardens, Shephall Bury, Stevenage, 
erts. 


Second Gardener as HEAD, where three or more are 
kept; 7 years present situation; life experience in all 
branches, Inside and Out: age 35, matried. one child.— 
L. 8. PARKER, Well Vale Gardens, Alford, Lincs. 


R. A. B. WADDS highly recommends his 

foreman as HEAD or SECOND in good estahlish- 

ment; 3 years present situation, 4 years previously at 

Cadland Park , age 39, married when svited.—R. BROWN, 
Englefield Gardens, Reading, Berks. 


J A. SINCLAIR, Esq., highly recommends 
e W. LEATH as GARDENER, HÈAD WORKING, 
Where ? or X kept: tle experience, Inside and Ont: 7 
years present sitnation : married, age 38.—W. LEATH, 
Harpeficld Hall, Hatficild, Herts. 


H EAD WORKING GARDENER seeks change 

end of Aprjl, over 10 vears with present employer, 
staff of aix, 2% veurs’ experience, Incide and Out. 
recommended as heen, energetic man, could manage 
small estate If required. Age 46, no young childreo.— 
gid B. J. A., Box 19, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


Highly 


(fARDENER, HEAD WORKING.—Col. C. 
T Turner. Oldown House, Tockington, Bristol, can 
highly recommend W. GREEN, his Second Gardener, as 
above to any lady or gentleman requiring a good, all-round 
man; aged 38, 


H #42 WORKING Sn TENES life ex- 
perience all brancher, Inside and Orit; vines, 
Peaches, Melons: excellent reterences.—T. BULLIMORE, 
Toddington, Cheltenham, Glos. 


Hr? WORKING GARDENER, thoroughly 

experienced Inside and Out; life experience, ex- 
cellent references; married when sulted.—F. DANIELS, 
Sparsholt, Winchester. 


T.-COL. BERNARD recommends GAR- 

DENER, HEAD WORKING ot several; 5} Aes 

here, age 45, marricd, no family : life experience Inside an 
Out.—F. WICKS, Chearsley, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, aoa 
re-engagement, thoroughly experivaced 7 dee 
branches, including reconstruction, hard courts, and e A nt 
light ; age 42, married, one child; excellent rren o 
F. BOOKER, Ivy ‘Cottage, Paley Street, 
Waltham, Near Maidenhead, Berks. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER requires 
change of district, where several are emni A 
life experience, Grapes, Peaches, Melons, orn and 
Chrys., Cyclamen and miscellaneous plants, Insi els 
Out ; keen and interested cultivator of alpines and P He 
rate Mells Park, rreme; gaa Donanto T a a in 
years same family); ghly re p 
family.—CHAS. OAKFORD, The Gardens, Mathern 
Palace, Chepstow. 


(JARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex: 

peilence gained in good establishments, ee ile 
Out; present 4} years Head; abstainer ; rni, 
child 6 years. Well recommended e E Street, 
past and prerent.—B. E. H., Box 4, 5, Tav i 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seki 

re-engagement; life experfence in all a ties 

of a large private garden, marketing of sarp eablishment, 

and the general management of & good ese Box !2, 

married, no family, age 43.—Apply, pa n 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


APRIL 2, 1927. 


Brie a HEAD WORETNI G, life rae: 
n D ; 19 years Head 4 ‘eft throtigh 


MPLOYER recommends young HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER, modern methods, now 
south.—E. 8. H., Box 11, 6, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


APT. G. V. BAXENDALE highly recom- 
mends his HEAD WORKING GARDENER, where 
several kept; life experience all branches, 7 years present 
situation, 7 previous as Head ; age 42, married.—A. GADD, 
Framfleld Place Gardens, Uckfield, Sussex. 


GET HEAD WORKING, pracricas 
lif rience, Orchids, alpines: previously a 
Brockhurst age 63.—T. MATTHEWS, Colenso, Portland 


Road, East Grinstead. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, thoroughly 

experienced, keen and energetic, requires post, 

with 2, Sor 4 Would undertake new or neglected poten: 

Married, no famil disengaged.—J. USSELL, 2, 
Lansdowne Villas, yteleaf, Surrey. 


C. GRIEVE, Gardener to Sir G. Wills, Bt., 

e will be pleased to recommend his Foreman, A. - 
Attwood as HEAD WORKING, life experience; age 38, 
married.—Burwall’s Gardens, Leigh Woods, Clifton, 


Bristol. 


XPERIENCED foreman seeks situation 

as HEAD WORKING GARDENER ; life experience 
Inside and Out ; excellent references; married when sulted. 
—T, W. N., Box 16, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2. 


(ee seeks situation, HEAD WORK- 
ING or SINGLE-HAN DED, thoroughly experienced 
Inside and Out; excellent references, married, age 35.— 


BAILEY, Heydon, Norwich. 


Caen HEAD WORKING or SINGLE 

HANDED, requires situation ; life experience, Inside 
and Ont; married, no family, age 40; excellent references ; 
wife willing to help in the house occasionally ; leaving 
through place being sold ; disengaged when sulted. Please 
state wages, with cottage GARDENER, High Elms 


Cottage, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 
several kept, or good Inside FOREMAN’S place. 

Life experience in good establishments, all branches ; 
excellent references; age 42, single—MARLOW, 12, 


Church Street, Bletchley. 


YARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or with 
help: practical and rellable, Inside and Out, 
middle-aged ; good refs.; married.—PUDDLE, Botley, 
nug. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 
wise ; experienced Inside and Outside ; good refer- 
ences; married, 35, one child; disengaged. —GOSLING, 
Hallaton, Market Harborough. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or good 
SECOND, requires post, thorough practical ex- 
perience all departments; highest refs. ; married, age 33, 
no family.—S. F., Box 13, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2, 


VNARDENER SINGLE-HANDED or 
UNDER; good experience all branches, not afraid 
of work; age 28, married, references.—HAWKINS, 


Hathern, Loughborough. 


ARDENER, SECOND, or good SINGLE- 
HANDED; age 26, 12 years’ experience, mainly 
Outside; refs.: southern counties; cottage; married 
when suited.—HEWINS, The Bungalow, Oakcroft Road, 


West. Byfleet.. 


ARDENER seeks situation as SECOND ; 
life experience, age 25, married.—E. N., Box 14, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


good refs.; 28, married ; disengaged when suited.— 


(JARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out; 
REVERT, Harwood Hall Garage, Corbets Tey, Upminster, 


OREMAN, Inside, good experience gained in 
i good establishments with fruit, plants, decorating ; 
0 years ence; age 27.—L. ROWE, The Gardens, 


Luton Hoo, 
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rOResaN » kitchen garden, life experience 


in large gardens: 
no family. age 47.—U. B. B., Box 15, 5, Tavistock Street, 
ar 


Covent en, W.C.2. 


WOREMAN » Inside, 15 years’ experience, 
good relerences; well recommended; age 30, 
single; bothy.—A. CROUCHMAN, The Gardens, The 
High Beech, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


poan , life experience, Inside, Grapes, 
Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, Carnations, Chrysan- 


themums and general plants; competent, trustworthy 
single.—H. J. GRIFFIN, 55, 


and well recommended ; 
Sussex Place, Slough. 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation as FORE- 
MAN, Inside ; over 10 years’ experience ; well-recom- 
mended; disengaged.—M. R. C., Box 17, 5, Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ROUNDSMAN, HEAD WORKING, ex- 
perfenced Gardener, planting flowering shrubs, 


borders, construction, maintenance, courts, polo: ss ports 
ground, seeks situation; cottage necessary. AR- 
DENER, c/o Bowland Good, Nurseryman, Ashby-de-la 


Zouch. 


OUNG MAN, age 22, seeks situation in 

kitchen garden, or SINGLE-HANDED; 7 years’ 

experience ; pee state wages, with bothy, etc.—R. 
WHITTY, 2, Victoria Place, Topsham, Devon. 


Lo HAND on pleasure grounds seeks 
situation; 10 years’ experience; age 24, 24 years 
present situation; highly recommended by present head 
gardener. Please state wages, with bothy.—B. H. M., 
Box 20, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


A S LEAD kitchen garden and pleasure 
grounds, or as SINGLE-HANDED.—Mr. Wm. 
Holden, The Gardens, Woburn Place, Addlestone, Surrey, 


can highly recommend WM. MUDGE as above. Married, 
3 years present; age 25. 


ARDENER, 24, seeks situation, pleasure 
grounds, or Inside and Out; eficient in use of 


motor-mower ; references. Please state wages 


good 
with bothy.—R. BARLOW, Four Marks, Alton, Hants. 


Q ITUATION wanted as UNDER-GAR- 
t DENER, experienced kitchen garden and Outdoot 
fruit, Inside knowledge wanted; disengaged; age 25, 
married, no family: cottage.—A. F. GAMMON, Stour- 
mouth, Nr. Canterbury, Kent. 


Y. CHURCH, Raveningham Hall, Norwich, 
highly recommends B. SCARFE as FIRST J OUR- 


NEYMAN, Inside and Out; age 23, 8 years’ experience. 


R. R. GREENFIELD, F.R.H.S., 61, 
Radford Road, Leamington Spa, will be pleased 
to recommend good JOURNEYMAN Inside or LEAD 


Outside. 


aw JOURNEYMEN seek situations to- 


gether on good establishment ; with bothy ; Inside 
T., Box 7, 


good experience and refs. —F. C. T., 


Out; 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OURNEYMAN, age 21, seeks situation, Inside 
e and Out; 7 years’ experience, good references, 
State wages, with bothy.—J. NORRIS, 13, Newtown 


Gardens, Henley-on-Thames. 


R. A. C. WICKS, Mongewell Park Gardens, 
would be pleased to recommend 


Wallingford 
W. IRVIN as JOURNEYMAN, Inside ; age 21. Address 


as above. 


as Inside JOURNEYMAN ; five years’ experience ; 
bothy essential.—Particulars to Race Course Lodge, 


Burghley Park, Stamford. 


EAD GARDENER, Barnacre Lodge, 
Garstang, Lancs., recommends W. HILTON as 


JOURNEYMAN, Inside and Out; over 2 years here; 
4 previously. Bothy preferred. 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation, Inside or 
Out ; 8 years’ good experience ; 23, single, disengaged. 
—-SCOTT, 2, Broomhill Cottages, Nettes well Cross, Harlow, 


Essex. 


OURNEYMAN, age 22, seeks situation in 


plant houses; 6 years’ general experience in large 
lacea; highest references from resent and past Head 
pardeners.—G. DAVIS, Denbles Bothy, Dorking, Surrey. 


excelient references; married, 


R. GRANT highly recommends S. INGRAM 


X11, 


G. WATSON, Horticultural Instructor, 


J e Agricultural Office, Bullth Wells, highly recommends 
S. LANE, The Fold, Glasbury, Hereford, as strong, active 
JOURNEYMAN; age 22, non-smoker and teetotaler ; 
nine years’ experience ; present 44; excellent references. 


State wages. 
SCOTT, Needwood House, Bourton-on- 


\ ' e Trent, highly recommends E. MOORE, 
age 21, as JOURNEYMAN, Inside, or Inside and Out. 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation as UNDER- 
GARDENER; some experience Inside and Out, 
good references; southern counties preferred.—POTTER, 


Wrestwood Gardens, Bexhill. 


R. F. C. PUDDLE, Bodnant Gardens, 

Tal-y-Cafn, North Wales, can highly recommend 

WwW. ROBERTS, age 18, as IMPROVER, Inside and Out, 
or Outside. Cheshire or North Wales preferred. 


ADY recommends strong LAD, age 17, as 
UNDER-GARDENER ; 2 years’ good experience.— 
J. GREGORY, Bathing Place, Iborough, Wilts. 


OUNG MAN, 173, requires situation as 

IMPROVER, Inside and Out; 24 years Outside 

experience; well recommended; bothy preferred.—S, 
A DRIDGE, Dorney Wood Villas, Burnham, Bucks. 


Loe COLVILLE highly recommends trust- 

worthy and intelligent youth, age 17, seeking post 
as IMPROVER, Inside: bothy preferred.—A. WOOD- 
ROW, Danegate House, Eridge Green, Sussex. 


MPROVER, age 17. I can recommend 
HUGH JONES, who has been 3 years here, Inside and 
Out.—HUNTER, Coed Coch Gardens, Abergele. 


ANTED, situation as HANDYMAN by 

ex-naval man in hotel or private service ; manage 

electric light, cars, etc.; little driving experience.— 
MOLYNEUX, Bragborough, Braunston, Rugby. 


TRADE. 
MaR WORKING, thorough practical 


life experience in first-class nurseries and large 

rivate establishment; previously Head Gardener and 

ailiff, Withington Court, Stowbank House and Cromer 

Hall; highest testimonials; middle aged.—G. M. B., 
Box 1, 6, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


OREMAN and GROWER, used to London- 
Provincial requirements, all soft-wooded, bedding, 
decorative plants, cut bloom and hardy stuff : fruit, 
general branches routine and propagation, etc.; good 
references.—C. W., Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelmsford. 


URSERYMAN - MARKET GARDENER 
seeks re-engagement ; life experience growing and 
marketing, floral desigus; would run private garden on 
commercial lines or part same ; married, well recommended. 
—N. B. N., Box 18, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2. 


Re SIBLE post required by young 
ambitious MAN ; expert in trees, shrubs and choice 
Able to 


plants; thorough knowledge of nursery routine. 
Box 21, 


manage high-class retail business.—R. N. 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


O Nurserymen.—Young MAN quick at 
tting, tying and watering, seeks situation on 
Market nursery.—H. N. S., Box 8, 5, Tavistock Strect, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


AN, single, 45, requies sit in nursery, 
used Cues., Tom., 'Mums, or Outside.—A. J. 
CROSS, 34, Pretoria Road, Romford, Essex. 


EAD SHOPMAN, 30, expert in seeds, 
bulbs, sundries, nursery stock, cut flowers. Used to 

large wholesale and retail trade, buying and control of 
large staff. Honest and hard worker, capable manager.— 
O. W. 8., Box 22, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2. 


P seeks post as MANAGERESS or 
FIRST HAND; good saleswoman and wreath work; 


disengaged; knowledge of friut.—ROSS, 16, Marine 


Parade, Dover. 


Da CED FLORIST desires re-engage- 
ment as MANAGERESS; excellent references. — 
FLORIST, c/o Cattran, 19, Lytchett Road, Bromley, Kent, 
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WANE BLISHED 1869 or 
Ja Hate By Appointment 
S3 


AN MACKENZIES MONCURE: 


EB on tae A ma Sy HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING 
p | cna S Electrical Engineers and lronfounders 
C Ee) D. 
k. 4 | {Fs 3 HOTHOUSE DEPT. SPECIALITIES 
8 my ie ci ee 


INCORPORATED 1894 


pia lB a 


Garden Pits and Frames, Sashes, etc. 


Winter Gardens * Conservatories Patent Sparred Wood and Cloth 
m aa Vincries & all other kinds of Fruit Houses Blinds for shading purposes. 
` e R Settee x Br" ilies Forcing Houses Orchid Houses Summer Houses and Garden 
ees oy Plant Houses Seats 


Pa’, 7 je LONDON—8 Camden Road N.W. GLASGOW—121 St. Vincent Street 
D EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Balcarres Street 


Telegrams: “Glasshouse, Norwest. London," and “ Hothouse Edinburgh" 


a 


MAYE YOU PROVIDED 
The United Horticultural Benefit and Provident Society 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Society) 


ROVIDES re per week in illness for State Insured Members of this Society who 
1/14; 18/- for 9d.; or 12/- for 6d. joined before 1923 are entitled to £1 per 
weekly contributions. week Sickness, grants up to £7: 10: 0 

ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15 towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 
or £20 at death, according to Scale. of Nurses, and Payment of Arrears. 


ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. Priene and Market Carner Nursey, Seedsmen aa. and 
to the age years igible. The adv tages 
ROVIDES grants from Distress and Con- | SECTION of Menberdhip are fully explained in the pamphlet obtain- 


valescent Funds. able from: 


A. C. HILL, Secretary, 35, Alexandra Road, West Kensington, W. 14. 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers. 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Experience extending over more than Sole Makers of 

Half-a-Century enables us to include 66 99 e 

all that is best in the erection and The QUORN Boiler 
equipment of Glasshouses. which is admirably adapted for heating 
Estimates free. Interviews by appointment in Glasshouses, &c. 

any part of the country. Full particulars on application, 


Ph Hop 0362 (Three Lines). 
Wires Kinnell Bor Boroh London. 


Awarded Gold Medal 
Royal International Exhibition, 1912. 


EFFICIENT BOILERS 


FOR QUICK DISTRIBUTION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 
Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 
Apparatus planned and erected at moderate prices. 


FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
LIST AND ADVIOB FREB, 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. |. “@ p 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1, | erna ty, 
een es 


+J 
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ESTABLISHED 1341 


No. 2102. VoL. LXXXI. { m2} 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


APR 18 182? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 1927. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, April 0, 1927. 


Bertolonia Mme. A. Bleu. 


PRICE 6d. 


as a nel od ac 
) POST FREE 7d. 


gistered 
(with Supplemen 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


CLEAN GREENHOUSES | BEAUTIFUL LAWNS]! § UTTON’S SEEDS 


Occasional, but regular, treat- 
ment with XL ALL Fumigat- 
ing ompound will keep n- 
houses clean of pests and fun- 
gus throughout the season— 
the simple, efficient way of 
saving endless trouble. Of all 
nhurserymen, seedsmen, florists 
and chemists. 


XL ALL FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALD WELLS pois Dahlias ana Chrysan- 
mums. ew now ready, including all 

most up-to-date varieties. Free’ to all e E 
& SONS, Nurserymen and Seedamen, 


ee 


IVERS’ ASPARAGUS. Strong roots, one-, 
two- and three-year old. Fruit trees, Roses, 
Vines and Orchard House trees of frst class quality. A large 
stock always on view. Inspection invited. ce list 
post fre.—THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD., The Nur- 
suries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


a 
OBBIE’S Plant Catalogue Now Ready. 


Free to all readers. Please mention Gardeners’ 
a when writing.—DOBBIE & CO., LTD. Edin- 


es =, 


BAtH’s SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
Fi New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and 


fos on abllcaton—(Depe, A E. E BATE LAA" 
, plication. .), R. H. i Mi 
Pre Fe Farme, Wisbech. k á sia aad 


ee 


ARR'S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 
Also the best Scotch- and T erona Gent Potito 


=O 


Anemones, 


Tuberoses, Ranunculus, for Spring 


planting. Catal 
a a cS 
A SEARAGUS.—Now is the time to plant. 


Strong, 8-year-olit lants, 15/- 100 ; 2-year-old, 10/- 
100.~LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurseries, Bedford. 


NEW CHE aS ready, also Can eel 
y, 700 varieties. 
Other Specialities: Dahlia, Pelargoniums (Show) Zonal 


F = 
The Nursery, Fochalas, att: — J. W. COLE & BON, 


from SEED ;—————— and 

other kind of TURF 
PRODUCTION. and 
exactly suitable SOWING 
MIXTURES and efficient 
TURF DRESSINGS are 
offered you. Write us A 
pleasure to receive your en- 
quiry. We are contributing 
constant, practical service 
to every phase of TURF 
prod TURF 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


SUMMER LAWNS 


For verdant summer lawns, 
sow now 
LAWN GRASS SEEDS. 
Mixtures of Fine Grasses 
for all situations. 


PEEDS 


Lists post free by return. 


JOHN PEED 


The King’s Se.dsmen 
and Nurserymen 


& SON 
West Norwood London 


66 JH ARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 


contains over 600 illustrations from photographs 
and much useful information in plain talk on Natural 
Gardening, Autumn Colours and 
Flowerin 
Bog an 


(Small Town and 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 

Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buil , otc. 


EED-PANS made of “ Pumcetto ” are porous 
and absorb water from below and sides ; anant 


water is imposed: 8 in. Are, 4;- Post free.— 
NEWLYN ENAMEL STUDIO, Morvah House, Newlyn, 
Penzance. 


SANDERS, ORCHID GROWERS, 
St. Albans. - 


ANNUALS 


These beautiful yet simple 
flowers should find a place in 
every garden. 


Sutton’s Special Collections of the 
Best Annual Flowers. 


12 varieties... .. 4/6 
2 5 és .. 8/6 


The finest investment for your 
garden to-day. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


XPORT of Finest Quality Bulbs, for all 
seasons and climates, to all parts of the world. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free delivery in Great Britain. 
Special attention paid to Colonial orders. Catalogues 
t free on application. Correspondence ted.— 

- DE JAGER & SONS, Bulb Growers, Heiloo (Holland). 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


N all the new and most brilliant shades 


of colour. List now ready. 
GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden; Catalogue 

free on application.—C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns” post 
tree.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


W ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower Sonda, Scorch yo aran E OPATAIA; 

iolus, Lillums an pring Planting Bulbs. 

ATER ERS Alpine and Perennial plants, including all 

t in Lupins. 

vATERERS? gale Bog rae Azaleas, 
Hardy Shrubs, Yews, era, etc, - 

WATERE Dahlias, Early Flowering Chrysanthemums 

and select betaing plants. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues 

JOHN WATERER, SONS AND C 


free. 
P, LIMITED, 
Twyford, Berks. 


AXTON’S SEEDS.—New Catalogue post 
free on application, contain novelties for 1927. 


Peas: Bedford Champion, 4 early ; ; 
De early.—LA XTON BROTHERS, Seedsmen, Bodford. 


AXTON'’S Strawberries. Plant now. The 

Duke, the best early, in pota, 40/- 100; King George, 

30/- 100; ‘and others. —LAX ON BROTHERS, Nurseries, 
Bedford. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


TUESDAY NEXT, APRIL 12th. 
(Instead of Wednesday, owing to the Easter Holiday). 


TRADE SALE OF 


Quantities of Summer- and Autumn-Flowering Bulbs, 
Gladiolus, Anemones, Begonias, Gloxinias, etc., Carnations, 
Herbaceous and Rock Plants, Roses, etc. 


Also consignments of 
PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS, ASPIDISTRAS, 


etc., from Belgium. 
Mee PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell the above at their 
AUCTION ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


Catalogues on application. 
Note the date TUESDAY, April 12th. 


SALE OF 
IMPORTED AND ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS 


Including two fine consignments of Burmese and other 
Orchids, just received, in excellent condition ; also about 
500 Odontoglossum crispum, Odontiodas and other 
fine hybrids from the celebrated Arddarroch Collection, 
and a collection of Caladiums. 


M Geman PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


Will sell the above by Auction at their 
CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


On FRIDAY, APRIL 22nd, 1927. 
Catalogues on application. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


AUBREY & CO., 


06, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1 


PECIALISE in the sale of Nurseries, Market 

Gardens, Small Holdings, Fruit and Poultry Farms, 

and have many waiting applicants. Vendors are invited to 
send particulars. 


eee Nursery for Sale or to Let, 24 miles 
from London, 14 to 2 acres, with Showhouse, 3 Glass- 


houses and Outbuildings. Small stock by arrangement. 


| Fas es ape Nursery, 23 miles out Essex 
(near station) ; -acre land, Brick Bungien, 5 
rooms and scullery ; 2 glasshouses, fruit trees and bushes. 


Price, complete, £800. Numerous others.—Apply, 
AUBREY & CO., as above. 


G OPY of a small nursery business for 


sale, £2,500. Glasshouses, stock, inside and out, 
long lease, and all tenant’s fixtures. All in good going 
order ; same hands 80 years.—T. F. L., Box 3, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


OR Sale, 5-roomed House and General Shop, 

Freehold; 2 plots ground, stocked nursery stuff ; 

also good Landscape and Jobbing Business. £1,200.— 

T C. HEYMAS, 12, Devonshire Road, Burnham-on-Crouch 
Js8ex. 


PARTNERSHIPS, 
ARTNERSHIP in sound, Wholesale Flower 


and Vegetable Business in or near Covent Garden 
desired by French exporter with capital and experience. — 
J. ALBIS, 21, Rue Montorguell, Paris. 


UBLIC School man, with five years’ 

training, wishes to meet someone with a view to 

Partnership in shrub or alpine pursery.—X. Y. Z., Box 38, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of aline). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to thts office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 8s. 
per inch, or 10s. facing editorial matter. 


ERNS! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Gloxinias, Hydrangeas, 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies. Ferns and How to Grow Them, 
by J. E. SMITH, 3/6 post free.—SMITH, London Fern 
Nurseries, London, 8.W.9. 


100,00 


large 
SMITH, Fernery, 


”~ 


LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
30/- 100, variety, wanted 1000 
idistras for dividing. Catalogue free.— 
ndon, S.W.9. 


ca ESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 
drons, on their own roots. Rare shrubs 


Al > 
Write for EOP Ei 


Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilies. 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
Advertisements for insertion in the 


issue of April 16th should reach this 
office on MONDAY, the llth inst. 


Those received after that date may be 


held over until the following issue. 


HODODENDRONS, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 


kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large 
stocks ; catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


| NESUE, an cens for sale, transplant 
A safely ; endron Falconeri, 8 ft.: Exi m, 
Thompsoni, Russelli alba and coccinea, Keysil, Vortonet 
Barbatum, Argenteum, Arboreum, Roseum. Crinodendron 
Hookeri, Eucryphia pinnatifolia, Azalea Fosteri, Drimys 
Winteri, Cordylines indivisa and vera, Myrtus luma 
Torreya myristica Ribbonwood, Thuya lutea, Eleagnus 
tricolor, Cestrum elegans, Pittosporum, Taxodium semper- 
virens, Olearea Fosteri, Dracrydium Franklini, Clethra 


arborea.—PENNICK CO., ; 
Dublin. The Nurseries, Delgany, Nr. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


REEN PRIVET, 4ft. by 2 ft. through ; 


5-6ft. by 2ft.; 3ft. by 2ft.; Golden Privet, 3ft. by 2 
through ; Ivies, Irish, 2-9ft. grown in pots, avira D 
Ivies, Emerald Gem, 2-5ft., grown in pots, extra bushy : 
Virginian Creepers, 5-15ft., grown in pots, extra bushy. 

I 


Prices on application. —WILL 
Nurseries, Richmond, Surrey. IAM THOMPSON, Sheen 


NOY IS THE TIME to repair and make your 


Hedges.—Privet ovalifolium, evergreens, broad- 
leaved Privet, 1-2 ft., 4/- per dozen, 18/- per 100 ; 2to3 ic 
5/- per dozen, 25/- per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 


sil per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


Pa DES, in tubs, New Spri Stocks. 
st on application. Al : 

Largest importers. All Hl i and shapes, nae ‘exhibited ap 
Chelsea TREE First-class quality only.—ROBERT 
GREEN (1911) LTD., 28, Crawford Street, London, W.1. 


ARE „Primula and Alpine Seeda—2,000 
Gien Hali, Leicester. sta free, Ta Rev, F. J. ANDERSON, 


» Watkins and Simpson's 
stock, 15/- 100. de of Zurich, strong. healthy 
well-rooted cuttings, 12/6100. Carriage paid.—FELGATE 
& SONS, Burhill Nursery, Hersham, Walton-on-Thames 


ENTIANA verna, 12 clumps, 6/- free. 

6 Dryas octopetala, 4/- ; 3 Bee Orchis, 2;-- 12 ever. 

green rockery Ferns in 12 sorts, 10/-; 6 Osmunda regalis 
4/--—O’KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. ` 


(eis. top-size Bulbs of very best 
varieties ; 10 of each, 10 sorts, correctly nam 


ed 
for 12/-+ 250, $8/-; 500, 50/-: carriage paid. —MORLE 
& CO., LTD., 156, Finchley Road, NW Slp 


TA ANDER PLANTS in four varieties, 
17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen, 38. 6d., carriage paid. 

Satisfaction guaranteed.—CHILVERS & SON, Fu. 
nton. 


SPARAGUS, Connover’s Colossal, trans- 
lanted roots, 2 years, 12/- 100; 3 years, 15/- 

100. riage and packing extra.—JOHN PERKINS ¢& 
SON, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 


AKE YOUR OWN Asparagus and Seakale 
Beds.—Aspar Connover’s Colossal, extra 

strong crowns, special selected for fo , 2 years old, 
15/- per 100, JN per dozen ; Extra sel , one year old, 
10/- per 100, 2/- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps. 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20,- 
per 100. Seakale, ficent strong roots, 2/6 per dozen. 
aE per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 

ambs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| eae AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 


Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; 
G.C. be; Poultry Fencing 


Catalogue G.C. 70. 
separate lists. —BOULTON & 


PAUL, LTD., Norwich 


ARDSLEY’S Barrows are sent carriage par 

our nearest station. Garden “ The Cavendish, 

20/6; ‘The Frinton,” 47/6; No. 196, NOUV, io 

Ironcrete Garden Rollers, weight 2 cwt., 16 in., 34 9 

BARDSLEYS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept G.°)., 
one 670. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


\ N 7 E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 

for paths, from our own pits, on rail, ead 
Staron; at 8/6 per ton.—8. BIDE & SONS, LTD., Farnham, 
surrey. 


- ETTERING LOAM, best colour Te 
2/6 2-cwt. sample bags, carriage forward. ~~ 
N ORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 


oe aoe See 
EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 


Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, In trucks on rail.— 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


te : Red Shal R a 

stone Rockery, special e fo , 

k e ., etc.—KERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 
eighley. 


TONE PAVING.—Crazy and Rectangular, 


York Garden Paving, Copings, Steps, W 
Grit and other Rocks for Garde ebingham 
Stone Rubble for “Dry” Walls; No 


Marl.. Large or small quantities carriage par. 
any railway station in England.—HODSO & SONS. 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. 


QGEWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, 
solid 


everything und 
a perfect fertiliser obtainable 


a 
¥ 
r 


APRIL 9, 1927. 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 
station. House coal from 22/- per ton ie oie 
Anthracite 5/0 pit. thracite is gistered 1/~ 
; Buckle I Furnace Coke, 25/--—BUCKL COLLIERY 
O., 59, Hales, Chelte nham. 


ANNED Garden Netting tor fruit and sod 
protection. Also tennis and all 
ches ane best. List free.—THE STRAWBERRY 
CO., Offices, 5, Suffolk Terrace, Lowesto 


ARDEN ang: tanned, strong, 
2 yds., wer 25b i 8/8 BS by 67 a asgi oe 25 be 
6 10/ 0/6; 25 s by b, 14- 14/-: Be action or 
cash returned maid Neto HE ich 
—TICKNER & COnN Netw Works, Rye. 


Bondary N T aew stout, black 
25 Bride er yards wide, ee: I 26 b Oy ean bottom 
Boundary Neis, H and 17/-; “Garden N Netting, birdproof 


ards lo 1 
e, 4/-: 25b 2 4/-: 25 b a 


Dy 
7 6 by 4, 4/6 : 
Hs 9/6; Ly y 6, 11)-: 25 by 8, tjo: i 28 by 10, 1776? 


Satisfaction returned Nets sent 
immediately. ZA HATTER, Net Wor E 


ARDEN NETS, tanned, small mesh, for 
Peas, Seeds and Strawber epee 30 "yards 
long, 2 yards wide, 4/6; 80 yards = yards, 7/-; 30 
yards by 4 yards, 9/-; 30 ke "11/6" 30 
by 6 garde. 14/-. Carr. pald. Y AL ROBIN- 
ON, Garden Net Works, R 


HREE 8 Roof Glasshouses, 40’ by 11’, by 
Boulton & Paul. one do. 36’ by 12’, and 4 8 Spans, 
w a 14’, by Macken Moncur, with aia 
stocks of D Boller. ipes, Glass, etc.— 
CHRIS IANSEN, Southall, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


SCHEDULE NOW READY 


324 CLASSES 


Over £3,500 value 
in CASH PRIZES 
& TROPHIES 


THE 

NATIONS 

FINEST 
PROVINCIAL SHOW 


FIRST ANNUAL 


BLACKPOOL 


FLOWER SHOW 


JULY 20, 21 & 22 
1927 


Stanley Park 
(288 acres) 


HONEY 
SECTION 


LARGEST MARQUEE 
MOST CLASSES 


TROPHIES OFFERED : 
Gns 


` Rock Garden 


Rock Garden 


Roses 
Best New Scented 


White Roses 

Orchids 

Sweet Peas 
Delphinijums 

Hardy Trees & Shrubs 
Ornamental Plants 
FolHage Plants 
Perennials 

Table of Fruit 

Non Compe utya, 


rade 
“ Sundries ” Section 
Roses 


Floral Dinner Table 
Greenhouse Plants 
Perennials 
Herbaceous 
Non-Competitive 
Orchids 

Sweet Peas 
Gladioli 

Lupins 

Liliums, etc. 
Paeonies 

Hardy Flowers 
Roses 


Orchids 
Roses 


BEST PRIZES 


Schedale and all information from : 
W. FOSTER, Secretary, Town Hatt, Biacxpoot. 


pos Sale.—Green’s ac in. Pony Machine ; 
cost £40 when new; two seasons’ use, just 

done up; on view. What afte 9—POLLARD, Finnart 
House, Weybridge, Surrey. 


BRIGHTON, HOVE & SUSSEX HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FLOWER SHOW 


DOME AND CORN EXCHANGE, BRIGHTON 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, APRIL 6th and Tth. 


BAND OF H.M. WELSH P EACH DAY at 3 dnd 7.30 p.m. 
DMISSION (No Tax 


ax): 
First Day—1 to 5 p.m. 5 to 10 a Second Day—10 a.m. to 1 p.m., 1/-; 2to5p.m, 1/6; 5to 10pm. 1/- 
Chil 2, ' Hardt Da y, Se i ii 


dren under 1 eoma Day, 6d. 
etary—H. J. BINGHAM, 128, Queen’s Park Road, Brighton. 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 


An expensive adver- 
tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 
business; so let your 
slogan be 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 


SUSSEX COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


(HORTICULTURAL SECTION) 


CHICHESTER MEETING 
JULY 13th and 14th, 1927. 


Trade Exhibits of Plants and Cut Flowers invited. Special Prizes for Fruit for Market Growers. 
Particulars and Schedules from W. GOARING, County Hall, Lewes, Hon. Secretary of the Horticultural Section. 


” CYCLAMEN 


Awarded 
R.H.S. GOLD MEDAL 


Xt For next winter's display, 


A PN: ~enn should be potted 


ERRY’S CATALOGUES 


NOW READY. FREE. 


New WATER LILIES & AQUATICS 
» HARDY FERNS 

ALPINES AND PERENNIALS 

SEEDS AND GLADIOLI 


now edonian Strain 
will flower from November 
to April. Write for our 
Treatise and ou will 


i find it 
|] J.W. FORSYTH 
Cyclamen Grower, PUTTERIDGE, LUTON; 


i ON 
Hardy Plant Farm, ENFIELD, Middlesex 
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WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 


For digging in or as a to pore ae For kitchen 
Gardens or Herbaceous rders. 

1 cwt., 15/~; §-cwt., 9/-; 28 Ib. 5/-; £14 10/- per 

ton. All Carriage Paid. 


TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, etc. 
Also CLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 
Large or small quantities supplied. Enquiries and inspection invited.. 


FROGLEY’S —— HODDESDON —— HERTS. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 


LOOK TO YOUR VINES! 

The Vine requires a large quantity of Potash for its 
proper growth and the development of fruit. WILLIS 

ROS. VINE MANURE contains 7% Potash, 22% 
Phosphate, and 4% Notrogen, and the results justify us 
in saying it is the best on the market. The effect on 
old vines is very marked, it puts new life into them. 
1 cwt., 25/-; 56 Ib. 14/-; 28 Ib. 8/-. All Carriage Paid 


LAWN MANURE. 

Ha been connected with the experimental 
man of pastures, etc., for over 40 years, we are 
in the position to offer the above with perfect 
confidence as to results. It is especially suitable for 
poor mossy lawns, improving the texture of the grass, 
and helping the lawns to keep their colour in dry seasons 

be used at the rate of 5 cwt. to the acre. 
1 cwt., 20/-; 10 cwt., £9 15/-; lton.,£19. Carriage 
Paid. Special Prices quoted for Grass Manures for 
Park Land in quantities. 


aba E E 
FLOWERS and ; 
VEGETABLES 


Flowers and Vegetables 
will not give of their best 


unless they receive a dress- 
ing of Nitrate of Soda. 


The difference can be seen 
in one week. 


Writs for paemphicts, entitied, ‘‘ Succesefed 
Gardons for Beery Amateur," The Man- . 


Appliances of every 
T. BATH & PO. B.td., Savoy St, London, W.O, 


W. TRESEDER, LIMITED 


THE NURSERIES - - CARDIFF 


DAHLIAS 


LAWN SAND AND DAISY KILLER. wring of Orchards 
This para will pp! dis and poet os TEB 
thickening the var aed A Sae A thé pastas si CH LRA f TIPTE Ou ulrTas, “4: Empire” Empire Exhibit of 
destroys the dalsies and other weeds so troublesome A iw re Sect, Londen, «Our British Empire 


Dahlias during 1924 and 1925 was considered 4 


on lawns. 1 cwt., 25/-; 10 cwt., £12. Carriage Paid. 
feature of the Horticultural Section at Wembley. 


DIRECTIONS FOR Uss.— prinkle thinly over the surface 
of the lawns at the rate of 4 to 6 ozs. to the square yard ; 
where a mass of weeds occurs a little more may be used, 
as the grass cannot get through until the weeds are 
killed. A dry day in autumn or spring is the best time 
to apply the LAWN SAND. 


SUSSEX TRUG BASKETS. 
18° 4/~; 20° 6/-; 23° 6/-; 26° 7/-; 28° 8/-; each. 
Carriage Paid. 
GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 
Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. (auneexvex Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Nitrate of Soda 
TURF LOAM fr msee sos 


Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam . FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 
Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, 


Surrey 


AAG Ja @ Ji\@ JANG Ja\@ JiNG TING ANG AGH: NOE 
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RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE 


By F. KINGDON WARD. 


JE 


PRICE - 3s. 9d. - POST FREE. 


q~ fascinating work, published in 1926, has already proved exceedingly 
popular, and is rapidly commending itself to the gardening public, 
many of whose members are finding how much easier is the cultiva- 
tion of these delightful flowering shrubs than they had imagined. 
There are very few gardens where they will not grow and flourish 
with ordinary, common-sense treatment, and their glorious blossoms 
are a perpetual feast to the eye. Capt. Kingdon Ward writes with 
authority, for he knows his subject at first hand, having had seven 
or eight years’ experience of travelling in China and Tibet, where 

he discovered a number of new Rhododendron species. 
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Spring Planting 
ensures Success 


AUSTRIAN PINES 2to3 ft. ... 20/- doz. 
DOUGLAS FIR ... 3to4 ft. ... 15/- doz. 
SCOTS FIR «oe 2 to 29 ft. ... 15/- dos. 
Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


= FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


Write for our Descriptise Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 


R Roses, Ornamental Trees, &e.. Se. 

aden, | “wilt Post free on request. eo 

is we eT Tae Price 42/- net (plus postage 1/-) 

IT, ipa see Be THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 

“aR —— NURSERIES LIMITED —— 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos, Colour in the garden! After the dark, 

) We grow the true French, dull winter, we all cry out for this. 
smooth, green variety, In this unique volume, three hundred 

S wee at Ize bad i i panta; lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 

a S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED trated in their own natural colours, 
Asal Kariera O RC H I D S and thousands of other plants are fully 

= wish to have a garden of their 

CS THE LARGEST RAISERS favourite hue. 

i EEEE GROWERS & EXPORTERS 

M: 5 9 
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CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD., 


HAYWARDS HEATH. SUSSEX. 


Flewer Pots in the World. 
A ge ST 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


EI- -2 


CHEALS’ 
VEGETABLES DAHLIAS 


Fancy Fern Pans and 


ES’, EU CR ers | 


Bulb Bowls, 
from gaa FOR HOME 
Ab pt bye LO AND EXHIBITION | Unique Collection. 


the same day as 
received. 


All the best in each class. 


With chapters on soil preparation, crop 
rotation, tools, preparing and exhibiting 
vegetables, herbs and salading, diseases 
and insect enemies of kitchen garden | 
crops, a monthly calendar of kitchen J CHEAL & SONS LTD 
garden work, and numerous illustra- The Nurseries i 
tions of vegetables, vegetable exhibits, CRAWLEY. 


growing crop3, etc. 


State quantity of each size 
required and have Carriage Paid naton, or write 
fer Ilestrated Price List. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


ORCHIDS. 


Giean, well grown and cheap; aiso 
Many 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


ona peeatin E By DAHLIAS seon DAHLIAS 
STOVE AND aae PLANTS OF ALL KINDS. EDWIN BECKETT One of the best Collections in the Country and 
Kindiy Catalogue. can be had early for growing on. From 7s. doz. 

V.M.H., FRH.S. Won Southport Challenge Cup Two Seasons. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


RETS 


A) The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd: 
Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr: Manchester. 


EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUM S, best 
New and Old Varieties, from 4s. doz. Catalogue free. 


H. WOOLMAN, F.R.H.S. 
Price 15/9 including postage SHIRLEY —________Nr, BIRMINGHAM, 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S 
NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 


for 1927 {s now out. Alpines, Rock Shrubs and 
Herbaceous Plants. Revised prices and. thrilling 
Novelties. Sent free on application. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, 
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‘DAILY MAIL’ GOLD CUP 
Awarded to A. F. DUTTON LTD. 
for CARNATION Mrs. A. J. COBB. 


Grow the magnificent Prize Winner 
which will be distributed during 
January 1928. A large number of 
orders are already in hand, and to 
secure early delivery, immediate 
reservation is advisable. The Car- 
nation will not be shown again, all 
plants being required for stock 


purposes. 


PRICES 


Extra strong plants ex l4 in. pots 
7s. 6d. each 
75s. per dozen 
£12 for fifty 


all carriage paid. 


This is the only variety we have to 
offer; ORDER NOW, as we are 


not advertising again. 


A. F. DUTTON LTD. 
IVER BUCKS 


THE ‘DAILY MAIL’ gø 
SCENTED CARNATION 


MRS. A. J. COBB | 


Winner of the ‘Daily Mail’ £100 Gold 
Challenge Cup for the Best New Scented 
Carnation; the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Award of Merit, April 5; and the British | 
Carnation Society’s Award of Merit, also on 
April 5. 

Mrs. A. J. COBB is an exquisite bloom of the Old Clove hue, | 


having much of its fragrance, with a firm non-bursting calyx, 
rigid stems of remarkable length, and flowers of large size. 


THE ‘DAILY MAIL’ SCENTED CARNATION MRS. A. J. COBB. 


APRIL 9, 1927. 
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COLOURED SUPPLEMENT PLATE. 
Bertolonia Madame A. Bleu. 


AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 46°5°. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock S rent, 


Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, ADTI 
10a.m. Bar. 29°75. Temp. 50°. Weather, Cloudy, 


BELIEVERS in natural selec- 

Th tion à outrance would have us 
© Sizzarria behold Nature, ‘‘ redin tooth 
svange; and claw,’ practising the 
drastic law of economy with 

Savage efficiency. But the Orchids and 
Strelitzias and even the Sundews, lke the 
peacock and the many other elegant extrav- 
agances among plants and animals, show 
though she be, after the fashion of her sex, 
of realistic inclinations, Nature has in her 
—also likewise significant of the sex— 
more than a touch of romanticism. Now 
sober and severe, now exuberantly extrav- 
agant of form and colour, Nature but rarely 
descends to mere freakishness. When she 
does, like Medea, she generally devours 
her own children. Yet now and again 
so wide is the versatility of Nature, bizarre 
forms of life appear and persist. Of such 
forms none is more curious than the well- 
named Bizzarria Orange, which tradition 
maintains is the curious result which 
emanated from the hands of a Florentine 
gardener in 1644 as a result of the defective 
grafting of a Citron (Citrus Medica) with a 
Sour Orange (Citrus Aurantium). The mon- 
strous progeny of this or some other unhappy 
union has engaged the attention of botanists 
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during the last three centuries, and needless 
to say, many “ explanations ” have been put 
forward to account for its peculiarities. 
Some have thought that the Bizzarria 
Orange is a true hybrid, but more recently 
it has been put in the category of plant 
chimeras. Mr. Tyôzaburô Tanaka of the 
Phytotechnical Institute of the Miyazaki 
College of Agriculture (Japan) has, we think 
now solved the problem by showing*® that 
this curious Orange is indeed a chimera, 
albeit a very peculiar one. His studies 
were carried out at La Mortola, where a 
dwarf Bizzarria tree grows. It is about 
a vard high and bears three kinds of foliage. 
The leaves on some branches are thick, deep 
green and winged—quite like those of the 
Sour Orange. Those borne on other branches 
are lighter, thinner, serrated and unwinged : 
these are Citron leaves. The third set— 
Bizzarria leaves—resemble those of the Sour 
Orange, but are irregular in outline, variable- 
shaped, with every form ranging from linear 
to oval, and sometimes as though to em- 
phasise their bizarreness, somewhat varie- 
gated. The profound injunction “ by their 
fruits ye shall know them,” generally 
so sure a guidance to the systematist, 
breaks down completely in the case of this 
vegetable freak. For, as shown in Fig. 121 
(p. 243), reproduced by the courtesy of 
Professor Punnett, Editor of the Journal 
of Genetics, the fruits of the Bizzarria are, 
if not so varied as the leaves, by no means 
uniform in appearance. The fruit, indeed, 
partakes of both progenitors. Half of 
it is Sour Orange and half Citron. The 
Citron part is very rough, longitudinally 
streaked with irregular striations, generally 
of yellow colour; the Sour Orange part, 
on the other hand, has an even surface 
and of green colour. But even in the Citron 
part green patches occur. The explanation 
given by the author fits these curious facts 
and appears to us to be conclusive. The 
Bizzarria Orange is a chimera produced, 
no doubt, from a bud formed at the union of 
a stock of Sour Orange and a scion of Citron. 
It is, moreover, a chimera made up of a 
core of Citron and a covering of Sour 
Orange. That is to say, it is a periclinal 
chimera: all the body, as it were, is Citron, 
and all the skin Sour Orange. As in other 
similar cases, Cytisus Adamii, for example, 
an uneasy relation exists between the two 
components. Ordinarily, these strange bed- 
fellows make the best of their linked fate, 
and like the lion with the lamb, the Sour 
Orange lies down with the Citron. But 
occasionally individuality is asserted. In 
some buds the confined Citron finds itself, 
or makes itself, free of the Sour Orange 
covering, and lo! it develops into a Citron 
branch. More rarely the bud is formed 
or comes to consist solely of “ skin ”; 
that is to say, of sour Orange tissue, and that 
bud gives a branch typical of the Sour 
Orange. Finally, in the fruit the confined 
Citron—from some cause still unexplained— 
adopts the method of infiitration. Strands 
of its tissues grow in among the tissues 
of Sour Orange and appear on the surface. 
In the lower half of the fruit illustrated in 
Fig. 121, this has taken place to such 
a large extent that the complexion there 
is that of the evader. In the upper part 
this penetration is so slight that half looks 
like Sour Orange pure. The invasion of 
Citron tissue into sour Orange rind 1s well 
shown in the section of the fruit. Nowhere 
in Nature may a better example be found 
of the intercellular struggle for existence 
which probably takes place between all 
the component cells of a tissue from which 
possibly arises all that fair harmony which 
seems to accompany normal development. 


è Journal of Genetics, Vol. 18, No. 1. March, 1927, 


Western British Columbia. 


241 
Proposed Plant Collecting Expedition in 


FoHowing the sug- 
gestion that has already appeared in our columns, 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
has decided to promote an expedition to Western 
British Columbia for the purpose of obtaining 
seeds and specimens of the many desirable 
garden plants, especially alpines, this region 
is assumed to contain. Much of the coastal, © 
mountainous region of British Columbia is 
practically unexplored botanically and should 
yield interesting and useful plants that will 
be quite hardy in this country. A Committee 
has been set up to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, and it has been decided to divide the 
cost of the expedition into a number of £20 
shares, so that others besides the Society 
who wish to do so, may participate in the results 
of the expedition. Applications for the available 
shares should be made to the Director, Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey, before Monday, April 25, as arrange- 
ments must be completed quickly. 


Flowering Plants of South Africa.— No. 24 of 
Vol. 6 of The Flowering Plants of South Africa 
contains illustrations and descriptions of Protea 
cynaroides, Disa picta, Gladiolus hirsutus, 
Disa lacera, Watsonia Fourcadei, Disperis 
Tysonii, Gladiolus salmoneus, Watsonia tabularis, 
Lapeyrousia fissifolia, and Gladiolus Watsonius. 
Protea cynaroides, t. 231, is the largest of all 
the South African species and is the only 
known species which has long-petioled leaves. 
It forms a bush up to 2m. high, and is sometimes 
acaulescent. Disa picta, t. 232, is a rare 
species of which not more than five collections 
are recorded. The hooded flowers are marked 
with violet, and have a brownish keel. Glad- 
iolus hirsutus, t. 233, is an old plant in gardens, 
and was illustrated in Icones Plantarum Rar- 
iorum about 1790; the flowers are one to six 
in a lax spike, and are pinky in colour. Disa 
lacera, t. 234, is another very small-flowered 
Orchid known as the Caledon Blue Disa; it 
is probably a form of Disa lacera which Rolfe 
included in Herschelia venusta. Watsonia 
Fourcadei, t. 235, is a new species with a spike, 
nearly five feet high, of very beautiful salmon- 
pink òr coral-red tubular flowers. Disperis 
Tysonii, t. 236, is another small, terrestrial 
Orchid with a hooded dorsal sepal and wide 
side sepals coloured purplish-mauve. Gladiolus 
salmoneus, t. 237, was named by Baker from 
plants sent to Kew in 1883; the perianth 
segments are waved at the margins and are a 
shade of salmon-pink. The spike may contain 
so many as twenty flowers. Watsonia tabularis, 
t. 238, is a very handsome Iridaceous plant found 
on the Lower Plateau of Table Mountain ; 
the long spike bears numerous showy flowers, 
the exterior of the outer segments being reddish- 
scarlet and the interior with mauvy suffusion. 
The flower stem, as shown in the illustration, 
is violet-purple. Lapeyrousia fissifolia, t. 239, 
is another Iridaceous plant forming an erect, 
simple, sometimes branched, glabrous herb, 
and bears a spike of few or many flowers which 
have pink tubes and pale purple segments. Glad- 
iolus Watsonius, t. 240, is an extremely graceful 
plant, usually bearing one to three bright red 
flowers ; it is the Antholyza revoluta of Baker's 
Flora capensis, and known commonly as the 
“ Red Africander.”’ 


American Iris Society.— At the meeting of the 
Directors of the American Iris Society, held in 
New York, the medal of the Garden Club of 
America, which had been offered to the Society 
for the best seedling Iris introduced in 1923, 
was officially awarded to the variety Morning 
Splendor, raised by J. Marion Shull, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., and no other award was made 
for 1923 seedlings or for 1924 seedlings. An 
appropriation was voted to the New York 
Botanical Garden for the purpose of instituting 
research work in Iris breeding between species, 
this work to be carried out by students working 
under the direction of Dr. A. B. Stout. An 
appropriation was also made to the Brooklyn 
Botanical Garden to further the work in inves- 
tigation of Japanese Iris hegun some years ago 
by Dr. George M. Reed. It was announced 
that a new Iris Test Garden was being started 
at the Missouri Botanical Garden, where already 
about nine hundred varieties have been assem- 
bled. It is expected that special work on colour 
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classification will be undertaken there in the 
future. Announcement was also made of the 
special study of Dwarf Iris to be begun this 
year at the Cornell Test Garden under the 
direction of Dr. A. H. Wright. The lantern 
slides owned by the society are now in the 
custody of Mrs. Silas B. Water, Edgecliff Point, 
Walnut Hill, Cincinnati Ohio, and they may 
' be rented by Garden Clubs and other horticul- 
tural organisations. Arrangements were made 
to hold the annual meeting of the Society 
at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, on Friday, 
June 3, but subject to change according to 
season. After the business meeting, the Irises 
at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden will be inspected 
and the research work explained to the members. 
After lunch, an automobile trip will be made to 
several famous Iris collections on Long Island. 


Arsenic on Imported American Apples.— 
In reply to a letter asking whether anything 
is now being done by American growers to safe- 
guard the consumer of exported Apples, Mr. 
Frank Wyatt, Secretary of the London Vegetar- 
lan Society, has received the following letter 
from the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. “The American fruit-producing industry 
is fully alive to the necessity for eliminating 
dangerous quantities of spray residue on fruit, 
and is working whole-heartedly with both 
Federal and State Governmental agencies 
who are concerned with this problem. Intensive 
studies, designed to control the spray residue 
on fruit, were made during the last producing 
season by both Governmental and commercial 
agencies. While a great improvement in the 
condition of the crop was brought about, it 
was found that in certain areas of low rainfall, 
even the most careful restriction in the applica- 
tion of sprays, followed by brushing and wiping 
the fruit after harvest, left excessive quantities 
of residue on the frut. This demonstrated 
clearly the necessity for employing other 
methods of removing spray residues than by 
brushing or wiping. Experimental work con- 
ducted last season in a number of localities 
where spray residue may be excessive at the time 
of harvest has shown that by the employment 
of certain dipping methods the fruit may be 
cleansed to a point where the amount of residue 
will be well below the recognised tolerance. 
Steps are now being taken to advise the fruit- 
producing industry, in those regions where fruit 
cleansing is essential, of the equipment and 
processes necessary in the application of these 
different methods, and every thing possible 
will be done to bring about the installation of 
this equipment before the next packing season. 
It is e ted that as a result of the combin2d 
effort of the fruit-producing industry and inter- 
ested Governmental agencies, none of the fruit 
exported to Great Britain during the coming 
season will bear objectionable quantities of 
spray residue.” 


Conference of Bulb Growers and Dealers.— 
Under the auspices of the Horticultural Trades 
Association a National Bulb Conference of 
bulb growers and bulb dealers will be held 
at the London Central Y.M.C.A. (junction. of 
Tottenham Court Road and Great Russell 
Street, London, W.1.), on Wednesday, April 13, 
at 2.30 p.m. Those who attend will be asked 
to consider : (1) whether or not it is in the inter- 
ests of the British Bulb Industry to make applica- 
tion under Section 1 (3) of the Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1926, for the exclusion of bulbs 
from the operation of this Act, and to arrange 
accordingly ; and (2) the action of the Office 
of Works in accepting and advertising a gift 
of Dutch bulbs for planting in the Royal parks. 


Birmingham Botanic Society’s Show Post- 
poned.— We regret to learn that in view of the 
very short time available for arranging a 
show this year, the Organising Committee 
has decided to postpone until the spring of 1928 
the show it had proposed to hold in the Edg- 
baston Botanic Gardens early in June, 1927. 


Centenary of Heidelberg Public Gardens.— 
Heidelberg is celebrating this year the centenary 
of the first public gardens formed in the town, 
which were laid out in 1827 on the site of the old 
moat. It was then that the finest avenue in 
the town, now the Leopoldstrasse, was planted 
with Horse Chestnute. Since then, the town 


has acquired many other fine parks and gardens ; 
the Handschuhsheimer Park, until 1916 in 
private hands, contains a celebrated specimen of 
Ginkgo biloba, and a Tulip Tree twenty-five 
metres in height. For supplying plants to 
the parks there is a municipal nursery with 
twelve large greanhouses and about four hundred 
frames. 


Mr. James Friend.— After faithful and much 
appreciated services with the Glyn family, 
extending over a period of nearly fifty years, 
Mr. James Friend, whose portrait we have 
pleasure in reproducing, retired on March 26, 
last from the management of the estate and 
gardens at Albury Hall, Hertfordshire, the seat 
of the late Maurice Glyn, Esq. Mr. Friend had 
considerable experience in gardening before he 


' was appointed general foreman at Iwerne 


Minster, Blandford, the seat of Lord Wolvertor, 
which marked the commencement of his forty- 
six years’ service with the Glyn family. 
He was born at Felbridge, Surrey, and com- 
menced his horticultural] career at Chartham 
Park, in the same county ; his next appointment 
was as journeyman at Croxteth Park. On 
leaving Croxteth Park he obtained an appoint- 
ment through Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
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MR. JAMES FRIEND. 


of Chelsea, at Luton Hoo, and from Luton Hoo 
he was appointed foreman at Quorn Lodge, 
Loughborough. He again returned to Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, and they 
recommended him for the post of general fore- 
man at Iwerne Minster, where he remained 
for eight years, when he was offered and accepted 
the post of gardener and bailiff at Rooksnest 
Park, Godstone, the seat of the Hon. Pasco 
Glyn, brother of Lord Wolverton. Mr. Friend 
remained at Rooksnest for over twenty years, 
and on the death of the Hon. Pasco Glyn, 
his son, Mr. Maurice Glyn, bought Albury Hall, 
Hertfordshire, and entrusted Mr. Friend with 
the whole management of the estate. Mr. 
Friend has won many prizes for Chrysanthe- 
mums, fruits and vegetables in competition 
with many well-known growers at the shows 
held in the Aquarium, Westminster, at the 
Crystal Palace, etc. Those who know Mr. 
Friend personally realise that he is a man of 
kindly nature, and he is greatly esteemed by 
the numerous young gardeners who have passed 
under his c e. He is shortly taking up 
his residence at Stansted, Essex, where, after 
a aed i T valuable service, all will 
wish him good health and happine j 

his well-earned rest. RE E, 


l Old-fashioned Plants.—A novel exhibition 
is being held just now in the Botanic Garden 
in Dresden—an exhibition of old-world room- 
plants. The collection has been brought 


together by the Director of the Gardens, Pro- 
fessor D>. Tobler, and has been visited by a 
number of people, many of whom were surprised 
to see again old, long-forgotten favourites. 


Horticultural Education in Belgium —Fac! 
year the Belgian Ministry of Agriculture organ. 
ises free lectures and courses of study on the 
subjects of fruit cultivation, market gardening, 
and horticulture. The requests for such classes 
are made to the Ministry by the local councils, 
or societies, who are required to provide, free, 
halls for the lectures, and also gardens for 
demonstration suitably cultivated and planted 
with fruit trees. The Ministry also frequently 
assists in the expenses connected with the organ- 
isation of horticultural and agricultural exhi- 
bitions if the authorities are satisfied that such 
assistance is needed and will be usefully 
applied. 


Legacy for a Gardener.— The late Sir Benjamin 
Faudel-Phillips, Bt., of Balls Park, Hertford, who 
died on January 11, left an annuity of £104 and 
a legacy of £100 to Mr. Frederick Fitch, his 
gardener, if still in his service, and an annuity 
of £52 to his wife, should she survive him. The 
gardens at Balls Park were maintained by Mr. 
Fitch in a condition of great perfection. 


Worshipful Company of Gardeners.—Mr. 
Ernest Arthur Ebblewhite has completed 
twenty-five years’ uninterrupted service aš 
Clerk to the Worshipful Company of Gardeners, 
and the Court has appointed a Committee 
of which the Right Hon. The Lord Mayor 
of London is Hon. Treasurer, to raise. subscrip- 
tions for presenting Mr. Ebblewhite with a 
testimonial in appreciation of his unremitting 
zeal and energy in the best interests of the 
Company and its members. 


Canadian Apple Exports.—The total ep 
of Apples from Canada this season, up to Marc z 
amounted to 605,895 barrels, 9,877 hali bari 
and 840,479 boxes, as compared with 1,085,908 
barrels, 13,828 half-barrels, and 628,149 boxes 
during the same period last year. 


i tminster.—On April 

Daffodil Conference at Wes ter.—On Ap 
13, the second day of the London Daffodil <a 
a Daffodil Conference will be held at T eh 
Horticultural Hall, commencing at 11,30 am. 


when Mr. P. D. Williams, and Mr. r ee 


by plants of the smaller species and varieties. 


The Flower‘and Plant Industry in England and 
Wales.— According to the Ministry O 
ture, the value of the flowers, bedding ] n 
decorative plants, etc., grown for E1 750,000 
England and Wale duie O a rps ie 
ue oO ’ h 
grown in the open and £1,350,000 for, beddi 
plants, flowers, etc., grown A apotani pey 


Daffodils and Narcissi, which account for about 
1,400 acres. Tulips come ne 
followed by Violets with 150 acres. Moi 
flowers represent a total of 3,400 acres. a in 
of the Daffodils and Narcissi are ori ddle- 
Lincolnshire, Cornwall, Norfolk, Leesan ear 
sex and West Sussex. Tulips are elk whilst 
cipally in Lincolnshire and Norio e b 

Devonshire and Cornwall furnish na D 
of the Violets. The total acreage of HOW: 


grown in the open is about 5,250. 


e e . i E. M. 
Preparing Herbarium Specimens. Mr. 
Marsden-Jones and Mr. W. B. Turrill, at 


Py ° ? meetin ve an accoun 
Linnean Society’s recent ET or geneticists, 


of an improved herbarium me | 
ecologists and taxonomists. a or 
demonstrated originated, so far a8 : G. Craib, of 


were concerned, with Professor W. 
Aberdeen. It has been used at Kew, for sn 
years and, with minor modifications, s aaae 
of very wide application. With | the 


le i id 
that ecologists and geneticists especially bea: 


8 
recognise the necessity of keeping as reco 
the actual specimens with which they ie 
worked, some examples of the results ae 
method were submitted. Briefly, the Pra 
is the sticking down of the specimens 
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living condition. The best results have been 
obtained with paste, not with gum or glue, 
“ Gloy ” being the best so far tested. A shect 
of paper or card is brushed over with a thin 
layer of the paste, and the specimens placed 
on this. They are dabbed down and excess 
of paste wiped away. The sheet is then placed 
in a press and considerable pressure applied. 
It is advisable to look at the preparations 
within a few hours and remove any excess 

te. After a few days the specimens are dried ; 
they retain their shape, and sometimes their 
colour, indefinitely. The most useful results 
are obtained with dissected flowers and inflor- 
escences ; all parts of the flower may be shown 
with upper and lower surfaces visible, and 
sections can also be stuck down for drying 
in position. With some plants, pressur> through 
blotting paper with a hot iron gives excellent 
results. For taxonomy the need for boiling 
and dissecting ip practically eliminated when 
series like those shown are available. In such a 
family as Zingiberaceae and in such a genus as 
Iris, without a method like this, herbarium work 
is largely hopeless. In genetical studies it has 
been found most valuable, not only in making 
ordinary herbarium specimens of entire plants 
for future reference, but also in having series 
showing various floral and other organs on cards. 
In work on Geum, herbarium sheets of the dis- 
tinct forms resulting from the crossing of the 
British species were prepared, and on cards 
complete sets of the petals and calyces of all 
plants raised were kept. A herbarium prepared 
in this way would become more and more 
valuable, for no experimental ground is large 
enough to keep growing all the plants which have 
been worked with; but with the above plan 
a record is preserved. The importance of an 
ecological herbarium would also .be enhanced 
by adoption of the method or a modification 
of it. Dr. Rendle referred to the specimens 
of Iris prepared by the late Mr. Dykes, and Mr. 
H. N. Ridley mentioned Mr. Maw’'s Crocus 
specimens as comparable with the exhibits 
before the meeting, and touched upon the 
limitations of the method and the difficulties 
likely to be encountered under the usual con- 
ditions of collecting in the tropics. 


Ashridge Park.— Ashridge Park, near Berk- 
hamstead, an open space in the Chiltern Hills, 
lately acquired for the public by the National 
Trust, will be open from now onwards on Satur- 


days, Sundays, and Bank Holidays. The portions 


of the park included in the purchase are well- 
wooded ; outside the park walls there are beautiful 
glades of Beech and a most interesting walk to 
Beacon Hill which commands distant views 


of the countryside. 


New Director of Cologne Municipal Gardens.— 
We referred in our issue of January 29 last (p. 75) 
to the retirement of Herr Encke, the Director of 
the Municipal Parks and Gardens of Cclogne. We 
now learn that his successor is Herr Josef Giesen, 
the Director of Cultivatjon in the municipality. 
Herr Giesen is thirty-nine years old; he 
entered the service of the Parks Department 
in 1919, and has held various positions of increas- 
ing responsibility. He will have the practical 
direction of the large area of new parks and 
gardens which are to take the place of the old 
fortifications round the city. Another official 
who will also be closely concerned with the 
lay-out of these new open spaces is Herr Theo. 
Nussbaum, who is at the head of the planning 
and designing department of the municipality. 
To him will fall the responsibility of designing 
the new parks so as to make the best use of the 
available ground. Herr Nussbaum is forty- 
one, and has been in the municipal service 
since 1910. He has won many prizes for garden 
designs, and among other works for which 
his plans have been accepted may be mentioned 
the stadium grounds at Elberfeld, Oberhausen, 
ol Wiesdorf, and the cemeteries at Buer and 

elle. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monpay, APRIL 1l: United Horticultural 
Benefit and Provident Society's meeting ; 


Guildford and District Gardeners’ Society's 
meeting. Turspay, APRIL 12; Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Daffodil Show (two days) ; 
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Jersey Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. WkrEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL 13: Sheffield Chrysanthemum 
Society's meeting. THURSDAY, APRIL 14: 
Tewkesbury and District Daffodil and Spring 
Flower Society’s show; Ipswich Gardeners’ 
Association’s meeting. 


“« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Hardiness of Greenhouse Plants.—As 
the question of the hardiness of many plants 
usually treated as greenhouse ones appears 
to be exciting some attention, and as several 
plants of that description have been for some 
years planted out here with a view of testing 
their hardiness, the following account of the 
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vigorous, and seems as hardy as L. grandiflorum. 
L. scoparium, tried a few years ago, was killed ; 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia is perfectly hardy, 
and is now in flower. Callistemon lanceolatus, 
Plagianthus divaricatus, Tasmannia aromatica, 
Veronica speciosa, have also been tried success- 
fully against a wall. The Tasmannia usually 
flowers abundantly. Clianthus puniceus against 
a wall is now coming plentifully into flower. 
Acacia affinis, with a stem one foot in circum- 
ference, is now covered with blossom; it is 

lanted out in a sheltered situation. Other 
Plants of Doubtful Hardiness.—Habrothamnus 
elegans, corymbosus, and fascicularis, against 
a wall, are uninjured. Jochroma tubulosum, 


FIG. 121.—THE BIZZARRIA ORANGE. 
Upper: left, cioss section ; right, apical view. Lower: left, basal view; right, side view showing the 
typical narrow, boat-shaped leaves. 
(see p. 241). 


result may be interesting. It should be observed 
that this place, lying on the shores of Morecombe 
Bay, shares in the mild climate of the west. of 
England ; but being considerably to the north 
(in latitude 54°11’), and only a few miles distant 
from the lake mountains,which rise to the height 
of 3,000 feet, it is liable to greater cold than 
usually occurs further to the south. Australian 
and New Zealand Plants.— Leptospermum grandi- 
florum has been planted out many years, 
and always flowers abundantly. It appears as 
hardy as any of the common evergreens. Lep- 
tospermum ambiguum and L. lanigerum have 
also been out two winters against a wall, and are 
quite safe, The latter, especially, is very 


under precisely the same circumstances, was 
killed. The following. plants appear also to 
be quite hardy. Quercus glabra (very hand- 
some); Tetranthera Sieboldt ? (do.); Limonia 
laureola ; Illicium floridanum ; Ill. religiosum 
(both of these flower); Garrya Macfadgeana 
(against a wall); Myrsine africana, M. Urvillii ? 
Euonymus fimbriatus (against a wall); Erio- 
botrya japonica (do.). B., Holkar Hall, Miln- 
horpe, April 7. Gard. Chron., April 10, 1852. 


Publication Received.— The Field Club Flora 
of The Lothians, published by the Botanical 
Committee of Edinburgh Natural History 
Society, 13, Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to Lapy LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Dendrobiums.—In most cases, the species 
and numerous hybrids of the Dendrobium 
nobile section commence to make new growth 
immediately they pass out of flower, and develop 
new roots from the bases of the young growths 
when the latter are a few inches high. Those 
that are in need of new rooting material should 
receive attention at this stage of their growth, 
for if the roots are allowed to attain any length 
there will be a danger of many being broken 
during the operation of repotting. 


Compost.—Dendrobiums root freely in a 
mixture of equal parts Osmunda fibre, A.l. 
fibre, and fresh Sphagnum-moss, cut into some- 
what small portions: Ordinary flower pots 
or pans, without side-holes, are suitable recep- 
tacles, and the material should be placed in them 
firmly. All the plants will not be ready for 
receiving fresh rooting-material at one time, 
therefore it is advisable to examine the stock 
from time to time, until all have received this 
attention. Strong, healthy specimens may be 
repotted without much disturbance at the roots, 
breaking the pot or pan if necessary, removing 
any useless back bulbs, and providing another 
receptacle of a suitable size. Over-potting 
must be guarded against, as Dendrobiums resent 
&® mass of compost about their roots, even of 
such an open nature as the one advised. Plants 
with a large number of back pseudo-bulbs, 
which show signs of deterioration, should 
be shaken out of the old material, the dead roots 
cut away, and the number of back bulbs reduced 
to two or three behind each growing point. 
They may then be accommodated in much 
smaller pots or be placed several together, 
but the best results are generally attained 
by plecing them in single pots or pans, 
according to the variety. Large, strong growers 
are best grown on the plant stages, whilst the 
smaller growers will do best in pans which may 
be suspended from the roof-rafters. At the 
present time there is every appearance of these 
Orchids again being much sought after, especially 


D. nobile nobilius Sir F. Moore and D. 
Thwaitesiae. 
Watering.—For some time after repotting 


them, the roots should be given only sufficient 
water to maintain the plant in a plump con- 
dition, as the young growths and roots will 
decay if water is given in excess; when the 
plants are well-rooted the supply of moisture 
should be increased gradually. Dendrobiums 
require considerable warmth and plenty of 
atmospheric moisture whilst they are making 
their growth, and only need shading from bright 
sunshine during the hottest part of the day. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CROCKFORD, Gardener to THE RT. Hon, LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Peas.—Wrinkled or Marrowfat varieties may 
be sown in the open, on deeply trenched, well- 
manured ground. Further sowings should be 
made about every ten days until June in order 
to maintain an unbroken supply throughout 
the season. „Do not sow thickly, or mildew will 
be troublesome later on the crowded foliage. 
Double rows, four feet six inches apart, and 
not less than two inches between the seeds, 
is a fairly safe distance, while more space should 
be allowed for very strong-growing varieties. 
Karly attention should be given to the staking 
of earlier-sown Peas that may now require it. 
Stir the soil in the rows with the Dutch hoe 
on frequent occasions. 


Parsley.— Seeds of this useful herb may now 
be sown out-of-doors, The ground for Parsley 
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should be in good heart and contain a fair amount 
of humus, or the foliage will be poor. Parsley 
may be planted as an edging to a bofder or 
alongside a path. Keep the seedlings well- 
dusted with old soot, or slugs will destroy 
them. When large enough, thin the seedlings 
to about four inches apart. 


Carrots.— The main sowing of Carrots may now 
be made on deeply-worked, fertile ground 
that has not been manured recently. A fine 
tilth is very important for a _ seed-bed, 
and a liberal dressing of burnt garden refuse 
scattered over the surface and well raked in 
before sowing, will prove very beneficial. 
Make the drills about one inch deep, and allow 
a distance of fifteen inches between the rows. 
Good coloured varieties of the Intermediate 
section generally prove most serviceable for this 
sowing, especially where the soil is a deep, 
sandy loam. For soils which are not well 
suited to growing Carrots, choose stump-rooted 
varieties. To obtain roots for exhibition pur- 
poses, make holes with an iron bar, about 
eighteen inches to twenty-four inches deep, 
and fill them firmly with a finely-sifted, sandy 
compost, to which a little bone-meal, soot and 
burnt refuse has been added. Sow a few seeds 
at each station and ultimately thin to one strong 
seedling. So soon as the seedlings appear, 
keep the bed dusted with old soot, and use the 
Dutch hoe freely. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 

Successional Vines.—Vines in various stages 
of development require constant attention, 
and each operation should be performed at the 
proper time. After disbudding is finished, 
the shoots will develop rapidly, and in a few days 
the more forward ones may be divested of super- 
fluous bunches, stopped and tied in position. 
The last operation should be done with great 
care ; the shoots of some vines are more tractable 
than others when bending them, but in all cases 
the pressure to bring the shoots down to the 
wire should be very slight ; the principal object. 
is to guard against the shoots touching the glass. 
Remove all superfluous bunches, if not before, 
immediately after, the berries are set, and utilise 
the scissors for thinning early. The tem- 
perature of the house in which Muscats 
are coming into bloom may be 68° to 70° at 
night, and up to 85° by day, with a rather 
drier atmosphere and free circulation of air on 
all favourable occasions. Tap the vines daily 
to disperse the pollen ; draw a brush over free- 
setting varieties and afterwards use the brush 
on the Muscat bunches as well as shake the pollen 
on it about the house. After the bunches are 
well set, syringe the vinery once and gradually 
allow the night temperature to fall to 65° on 
cold nights. Give every attention to watering 
the borders and feed the roots with diluted 
liquid manure and vine manures when stimulants 
are considered necessary. 


Early Pot Figs.— Early Figs in pots are devel- 
oping white, fleshy roots over the sides of the 
receptacles in search of fresh food and moisture. 
Their development should be encouraged 
by spreading sods of turf on the rims and well 
over the sides of the pots. This attention 
does not justify neglect of the roots within 
the pots, which should be given warm, diluted 
liquid manure, and the turf and plunging 
materials kept constantly moist. Some of the 
earliest fruits will soon begin to swell. Up to 
this stage frequent syringings and plenty of 
atmospheric moisture are very necessary, 
but when the fruits are ripening reduce the 
amount of syringing, and keep the atmosphere 
slightly drier. Keep all gross shoots pinched, 
and remove weak or crowded growths as they 
appear. By these means, and a temperature 
ranging from 60° to 65° at night, with a little 
air, and 70° to 80° on bright days, the fruits 
will attain their fullest size and ripen quickly ; 
the young shoots with small fruits will also 
get well advanced for successional fruiting. 


Strawberries.—Continue to introduce fresh 
batches of plants to the forcing house as the 
earlier plants are cleared out, Give attention 
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to thinning the trusses early, and continue 
to syringe the plants freely. The roots will 
require to be fed with diluted liquid manure 
daily. To secure berries of the finest flavour, 
the plants should have plenty of air and a cooler 
and drier atmosphere for a few days after they 
are coloured. ) 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-Culx, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Humea elegans.—The earliest plants of Humea 
elegans should be ready for placing in the pots 
in which they will flower. I am not in favour 
of large receptacles for these plants ; pots seven 
inches in diameter are the largest used-in these 
gardens, the roots being stimulated with 
frequent light applications of liquid manure. 
Humeas resent disturbance at,the roots, and in 
repotting them extra care must be exercised ; 
on the contrary, failures may be traced to allow- 
ing the young plants to become pot bound 
before placing them in their flowering pots. 
If the roots are allowed to become an entangled 
mass, they are some time before they become 
established in the new compost, and if they 
are over-watered under these conditions the 
foliage will turn sickly, and the plants fail to 
grow satisfactorily. This plant requires cool 
treatment at all stages of its growth, and any 
attempt to hasten its development by the use 
of fire-heat would probably end in failure. 
Green and white fly are sometimes troublesome 
but these may be kept in check by the use of 
Cyanogas, used strictly in accordance with the 
directions given by the makers. 


Browallia speciosa major.— Plants raised from 
seeds sown early in the year, should be kept 
growing. Prick them off into pots or small 
boxes, and when they are large enough, transfer 
them singly to small pots. Browallias enjov 
a light, rich compost to which may be adde 
some old Mushroom-bed ao aed ee 
manure. Keep the young plants gr 
genial aiareephere: but when they are oo 
in pots they should be accustomed to cooler 
conditions. 


Begonia Weltoniensis and B. gracilis.—These 
useful summer and late autumn-flowering 
Begonias are still worthy of cultivation. Some 
of the old plants may be taken out of their oe 
tacles, the old soil shaken from the roots and the 
plants repotted. They shouldmake good flowering 
specimens during the late summer, while young 
stock raised from cuttings now will aay 
good flowering plants for the aa i oe 
Begonias are very easily cultivated; alt ste 
they will succeed. under cool greenhouse T f 
ment, much better results are obtained when a 
are started into growth in a somewhat hum 


atmosphere and gradually accustomed to cooler 


conditions. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Jomm Cours, Assistant Curator, Royal Bo 
Gardens, Kew. 
Seeds.— 


Raising Hardy Perennials from : i 
Many herbaceous perennials and choice ~ 
garden plants are easily raised from aie 
and the present is a suitable time to 80W ddin ' 
as the bulk of seed-sowing for ordinary be ce 
purposes is over, and by the time the a w 
lings of the herbaceous subjects are ready re 
handle there should be plenty of frame ro i 
available. The seeds should be sown 1n Pies 
seed-pans or boxes, according to the quan : ne 
of plants required. Germinate them ın E ded 
house or cold frame. Keep the soil sha the 
until germination takes place, and lara 
seedlings are large enough to handle, pric an 
off into boxes, and later, in the nursery or eran 
garden. Many plants, such as DEPRI 
will, if very well grown, make a good show ne 
year. 


Transplanting Hollies and Other Evergreens. — 
Many evergreens, such as Hollies and oak 
Oaks, cannot be transplanted successiul, 


tanic 
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unless it is done at the proper time. Early 
autumn, while the ground is still warm, is suitable, 
but, on the whole, the best time is during April 
and early May, when the plants are just starting 
to grow. If the plants are of considerable 
size, they should have been prepared previously at 
the roots for transplanting. Evergreens should 
be planted firmly ; in fact, firm planting is one 
of the secrets in the successful transplanting 
of most woody subjects. Give the roots a 
copious watering, and see that they do not 
suffer for lack of moisture in hot summer weather. 
Large evergreens should be partially cut back 
when they are transplanted. 


Begonias.—Plants of the tuberous-rooted and 
semperflorens sections raised from seeds sown 
early in the year should be ready for planting 
out in cold frames. The beds should be prepared 
carefully, adding plenty of well-decayed leaf-soil 
or old Mushroom bed manure to the soil. In 
this compost they should root and grow freely, 
and lift with a good ball of soil and roots at 
planting out time. 


Salvia splendens and Verbena venosa.— These 
two flowers may be grown in the way recom- 
mended for the Begonias as may any plant that 
has a good fibrous root system. Grown in frames, 
they require much less attention as regards 
watering. When the plants are first put in the 
frames, the latter should be kept fairly close end 
moist and well-covered at night to conserve as 
much sun warmth as possible. 


Thinning Herbaceous Perennials.— Many her- 
baceous plants, such as Asters, Heleniums, 
Helianthus and Phloxes, should have their 
shoots well thinned now. This will result in 
much finer flowers, and the plants usually last 
longer in bloom, producing branches or side- 
shoots down to the ground. In the case of 
Phloxes, the young shoots may be used as 
cuttings, dibbling them into cold frames ; 
if planted out when rooted, they will flower 
during the autumn. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. Harrison, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Richardias.—Arum Lilies are usually in great 
demand for Easter, and the development of the 
spathes may be hastened by keeping the house 
a few degrees warmer or, if too forward, the 
plants should be shaded or removed to a shady 
north house from which frost can be excluded. 
Under these conditions the flowers will last in 
good condition for a considerable time. Aphis 
is one of the worst enemies of this plant, and a 
close watch should be kept for the first appearance 
of fly, and measures taken to destroy the pest, 
either by fumigating or spraying the plants 
with an insecticide. In the milder parts of the 
country these plants may be grown successfully 
as aquatics, and if given the correct depth of 
water to ensure that the é¢rowns are well below 
the surface in times of hard frost, they will 
last for a considerable number of years without 
further protection ; a depth of eighteen inches 
to two feet of water is suitable, and they should 
be placed in position some time during May. 


Lawns.—Grass is beginning to grow freely 


and lawns will need immediate attention. 


Wormcasts should be brushed level and the 
lawn rolled in preparation for mowing. Where 
the surface of the lawn was dressed with sea- 
sand late in the autumn, the smaller particles 
will now be washed well down to the roots of 
the grasses, and any pebbles or shells should be 
swept up and removed. This dressing is recom- 
mended for bowling greens, where a fine, close 
sward is essential, and where smoothness of 
surface is one of the principal considerations. 


Vineries.— Late vines are growing rapidly, 
and where the rods have been allowed to hang 
free from the trellis, or in the case of young canes 
that have been bent down to encourage the more 
equal distributions of sap, they should be trained 
in their proper positions. Care is required 
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in doing this, as the young buds are very brittle 
and easily rubbed off, and although an odd 
one in the case of old spurs is no great loss, 
it is often the best or most forward bud that 
suffers injury. When the rods have been tied in 

sition the superfluous shoots may be removed 
eaving only sufficient to furnish the available 
space, after examining them closely to make 
certain that the embryo bunch is showing. 
It is a wise precaution to leave two shoots for 
a time, as until they are finally attached to 
the laterals, they are liable to be snapped 
off at the base, and should the second one not 
be required, it is easily removed at a later stage 
when it is evident that the better one is secure. 
More moisture is now necessary, and the vincry 
should be damped thoroughly on sunny, warm 
days. Examine the border, and if the soil is 
on the dry side, soak it well with tepid water. 


Sweet Peas.— Plants of Sweet Peas raised under. 


glass from a sowing made in January are filling 
their pots with roots, and if properly hardened 
off, may be planted in their summer quarters. 
If the trenches were made ready in good time, 
the soil should be consolidated, and if ample 
supplies of manure, etc., were used, the trench 
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122.—THE GARDEN AT PEAR TREE COTTAGE, EWELL, SURREY. 


FIG. 


should now only require a light stirring on the 
surface to ensure ideal planting conditions. 
For convenience in cutting, it is recommended 
to plant in rows or blocks of one variety or 
colour, but for garden effect mixed rows are 
charming, and it is not yet too late to sow 
Sweet Peas for this purpose in the open. So soon 
as the plants raised under glass are put out, 
they should be given the protection and support 
afforded by placing short, twiggy branches 
of Spruce or other suitable trees around them. 
A close watch must be kept for slugs, which will 
soon damage tender plants at this season of the 


year. 


Cabbages.— The autumn-planted Cabbages are 
growing and hearting rapidly, and their develop- 
ment may be greatly assisted by an application 
of sulphate of ammonia between the rows, 
and stirring thesurface soil. The application of 
this fertiliser is sometimes recommended earlier 
in the season, but when applied too early, 
it has a tendency to encourage excessive leaf- 
growth, at the expense of early hearting. So 
soon as the plants show signs of “ bowing,” 
or hearting, is the most effective time, and when 
the sulphate is applied just before rain the results 
are soon apparent in the darker green of the 
foliage and increased vigour of the crop. Plants 
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raised from autumn sowings should be trans- 
planted to form a succession, and seedlings 
from spring sowings thinned, and the soil about 


them hoed frequently. 


MY SMALL GARDEN. 


WHEN taking over the site of my small garden, 
the only vegetation was an abundance of weeds 
and a few old-established fruit trees. These 
Pear, Apple and Greengage trees form a distinct 
feature, and provide a charm by reason of the 
decorative effect they produce at all seasons, 
and especially when in flower. The Greengage 
seen in the left front of the photograph (Fig. 122) 
produced ten pounds of fruit last year—a most 
fortunate occurrence, apparently, as I have been 
told this tree fruits only once in seven years! 

In laying-out my small gar !en, I aimed at 
securing an idea of spaciousness combined with 
a minimum amount of labour in up-keep. 
Keeping this idea in mind, I devoted consider- 
able space to lawn, with a broad herbaceous 
border all round, edged with a brick path. 
To provide a screen by the road way, I planted 


evergreen and flowering trees and shrubs, 
such as Cupressus macrocarpa, Laburnum, 
Lilac and Robinia; these are now thriving 
and bid fair to fulfil their purpose. ; 

In the flower borders I grow Michaelmas 
Daisies in variety, hardy Chrysanthemums, 


` Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, Lupins, Pyrethrums, 


giant Poppies, many varieties of Phlox and 
Antirrhinums, with borderings of Pinks, Violas 
and Thrift. 

A little formal Lily pond was made and the 
soil excavated in its making formed the base 
of the rock garden, a portion of which is seen 
in the photograph. A red Nymphaea, Japanese 
Irises, goldfish and carp flourish in the pool, 
while in the interstices of the stone edging 
are mosses and Saxifrages. By the margin 
of the pool are tubs of Agapanthus, three blue 
and one white. 

In the grass around the fruit trees, Snowdrops, 
Crocuses and Primroses bloom in due season 
and are very effective. Although not shown 
in the photograph, there is a bed of Roses near 
the sitting-room window, and Tulips and Violas 
are planted between the Roses, 

Altogether—trees, lawn, flowers, paved paths 
and sundial provide a beautiful, interesting 
and peaceful garden. (Mre.) J, M, Wilson, 
Pear Tree Cottage, Ewell. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


THE NIVEUM GROUP OF CYPRIPEDIUMS. 


THE four species—C. niveum, C. bellatulum, 
C. concolor and C. Godefroyae, form a very 
distinct and beautiful section of the genus 
Cypripedium, and their cultivation presents 
just that spice of difficulty which is so fascinating 
to the ardent grower. 

C. concolor, introduced in 1865, was the first 
of the group to reach this country, and this 
species played a part in the early history of 

rchid hybridisation, for Cypripedium tessella- 
tum (C. concolor x C. barbatum) and C. 
Marshallianum (C. venustum x C. concolor) 
both flowered by Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons in 1875, were amongst the first hybrid 
Cypripediums raised by Seden. 

Several variations of C. concolor have occurred, 
notably C. e. chlorophyllum, with leaves 
devoid of the typical marbling ; C. ce. Regnein, 
the flowers of which were yellow with a purple 
blotch on the sepals; and C. e. sulphurinum, 
which was possibly an albino variety, for the 
flowers are described as sulphur with two deep 

ellow blotches. It is, however, very probable 
that the only forms now in cultivation are the 
typical C. concolor and C. c: Sandcrae. 

C. niveum, first imported by Messrs. Veitch 
in 1868, has chown singularly little variation, 
but improvements on the type in size and 
substance have appeared from time to time. 
A meritorious variety appeared amongst a batch 
of imported plants in the Bradford nursery of 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. about 1907, and it 
is very probable that this varicty was the pro- 
genitor of many of the best forms in cultivation 
to-day. The plant was purchased by a small 
trade grower, and divided, various varietal 
names being given to divisions by subsequent 
purchasers. One portion received an award 
under the name of C. niveum variety Goliath, 
when exhibited at Manchester by the late 
G. S. Ball, Esq. A small plant came into my 
hands when I was in charge of the Scampston 
Hall collection. I self-fertilised the flowers 
and raised a goodly batch of seedlings. These 
flowered very true to the parental form, in 
fact, their uniformity was remarkable. When 
the Scampston collection was dispersed in 1919, 
some of these plants passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher and were exhibited 
by them at the Chelsea Show of that year. 

Although first discovered in 1876, Cynripe- 
dium Godefroyae does not appear to have 
flowered in this country until 1885. Its claim 
to specific rank was at one time much questioned 
by some authorities, who congidered it to be a 
natural hybrid between C. niveum and C. 
bellatulum; indeed, it is recorded as such 
by Nicholson, but time has proved this to be 
erroneous, and its claim to be a distinct species 
is now fully accepted. I have made the cross 
between C. niveum and C. bellatulum several 
times, but I have never flowered a seedling 
which could in any way be confused with 
the typical C. Godefroyae or its variety leu- 
chochilum. 
= It is, however, a very variable species, and 
many fine and distinct varieties have been 
flowered, as is proved by the fact that although 
only two awards have been given to C. niveum 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, they have 
honoured no fewer than eleven varicties of C. 
Godefrovae with awards. One of the best, 
C. Godefroyae leuchochilum Hodgkinsonii was 
exhibited by Messrs. Sander at the Holland 
Park Show of 1906, and deservedly received 
the premier award. It would be interesting to 
know if this variety is still in cultivation. 

The same firm imported a very fine type of 
C. Godefroyae in 1922. One of the plants, 
C. Godefroyae splendens, received an Award of 
Merit, but many fine varieties which flowered 
from this importation were fully equal to those 
which gained awards in earlier days. 

Cypripedium bellatulum, perhaps the best 
known, and certainly the strongest grower 
of the group, was the latest comer, for it was 
not introduced until 1888. Of the many 
varieties of this species, the most noteworthy 
are C. bellatulum album, which was discovered 
by Mr. R. Moore, Assistant Commissioner 
of the Shan States, It first flowered in this 


country in 1895 and received a First Class 
Certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Perhaps the richest-coloured form which has 
vet been flowered, C.  bellatulum, Exhims 
variety, also received a First Class Certificate 
when exhibited by the late J. Foster Alcock, 
Esq., in 1908. Happily, these two fine varieties 
are still in cultivation, and at Bodnant we have 
raised seedlings from each by self-fertilising 
the flowers. 

A number of good hybrids have been raised 
between the members of the niveum group, 
and the green-leaved species, but, strangely 
enough, these have rarely been bred beyond 
the primary stage. It is too much to expect 
that species having such diverse characteristics 
can be blended to produce a perfect result 
in one generation, but the wonderful result 
obtained by Mr. G. F. Moore, of Chardwar, 
in the development of the  large-flowered 
Cypripediums proves what may be achieved by 
careful and systematic line-breeding over a 
number of generations. Some people may con- 
sider the highest development haa almost been 
reached by the magnificent Chardwar hybrids, 
but their perfection shows what a wide field 
is still open to hybridists in the evolution of 
hybrids with the niveum section on similar 
lines. 

The few second-generation hybrids which have 
been flowered are a good augury of what may 
be expected from selective breeding. They 
include such fine hybrids as C. Fred. K. Sander 
(Annie Measures (bellatulum x Dayanum) 
x bellatulum); C. Frenchay (Antigone (Law- 
renceanum x niveum) x Lawrebel); C. Lady 
Leon (Dowleri (insigne x Godefroyae) x 
Honoriae (Druryi x Godefroyae); C. Tom 
Worsley (Helen II (insigne x bellatulum) 
x Acteus) and C. Cupid (insigne x Venus 
crossed with insigne x niveum). It is inter- 
esting to note that in each case one of the parents 
has been used in both generations. Several 
of these hybrids have obtained awards, whilst 
the only third-generation hybrid which I can 
call to mind, C. Albion (Astarte (insigne Sanderae 
x Psyche (niveum xX bellatulum), x niveum, 
received a First Class Certificate when exhibited 
from Bodnant in October 1923. 

The two best hybrids within the niveum 
group are probably C. Virgo (Psyche x Gode- 
froyae) and C. Blanchette (Psyche x niveum). 
These again are second-generation hybrids, 
and were raised in the Scampston collection, 
but the seedlings were subsequently acquired, 
by Clive Cookson, Esq., who flowered and 
recorded both hybrids. l 

Of the primary hybrids, it is rather strange 
that although C. conco-bellatulum and C. 
Welleslevanum (concolor x Godefroyae) have 
gained awards, the better and more popular 
hybrid, C. Psyche (niveum x bellatulum) 
has never been honoured by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society; in fact, no combination of 
C. niveum with either of its allies has received 
an award. 


It is well-known that in their native habitat 
members of the niveum—bellatulum group of 
Cypripediums grow on limestone cliffs, and 
growers early recognised that lime in some 
form was very necessary for the successful 
cultivation of these plants. Limestone, chalk 
and mortar have each been used, but so far as 
the latter is concerned, I am doubtful whether 
any form of burnt lime supplies all the essential 
elements, in their most readily available form, 
to truly calciphilous plants. I must confess 
that I am not sufticiently versed in chemistry 
to explain the point, but the fact remains 
that so far as this section of Cypripediums is 
concerned, the most consistent success has been 
obtained by using calcium carbonate in its more 
natural forma. 

The late Sir Charles Strickland, of Hildenley, 
Malton, Yorks, was one of the most successful 
of the older growers, and he was fortunate 
in having a limestone quarry on his estate. 
Overlving the limestone was a layer of cal- 
ciferous loam, and this, combined with finely 
broken crocks, Sir Charles used as a potting 
medium for his lime-loving Cypripediums. 
Being a near neighbour, I was able to obtain 
a supply of the soil for use in the Scampston 
Hall collection, and by its aid all the niveum 
group of Cypripediums flourished amazingly. 
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growing in small pans. 
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When I came to Bodnant, I found that the 
Little Orme at Llandudno was the most conven. 
ient place from whieh to obtain a supply oi 
calcareous loam, and this proved to te much 
richer in carbonate of lime than that which 
I had used in Yorkshire, the analysis being 
Ca, CO3, 39-44 per cent, whereas that of the 
Hildenley loam was only 6°68 per cent. This 
enabled me to use a more fibrous compost, 
and yet retain the same percentage of lime 
carbonate which proved so beneficial to the 
plants that I have gradually replaced the cal. 
careous loam which contains no fibre with good 
fibrous loam and added carbonate of lime in a 
finely ground state. This system has proved 
so successful that I can recommend it to other 
growers. I now use our usual Cypripedium 
compost (minus Sphagnum moss) with about 
four per cent. of lime carbonate added. The 
best form of this that I know is the Buxton 
Lime Firms Co.'s No 1 grade of ground limestone, 
the analysis of which shows Ca. CO3. 98°36 per 
cent. This is readily soluble, and as a freely- 
drained compost is essential for the health 
of the plants, there is a possibility of the 
calcium carbonate becoming exhausted after 
the plants have been potted for a length of time ; 
in such cases a little more may be sprinkled 
on the surface of the soil. 

Lime in any form will kill Sphagnum-moss, 
and for members of the niveum group of Cypri- 
pediums this is better omitted from the compost. 
F. C. Puddle, Bodnant Gardens, Tal-y-Cafn, 
North Wales. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BERTOLONIAS. 
(See Supplementary Illustration.) 


BERTOLONIAS belong to the Natural Order 
Melastomaceae, and are grown for their beautiful 
foliage, but in common with many other choice 
stove plants, very few of them are in cultivation 
at the present day. There are about six species, 
all natives of South America, and probably the 
only ones in cultivation at present are B. pub- 
escens, which has bright, light green leaves, 
with a broad, chocolate-coloured band down 
the centre; B. maculata with dark green leaves 
and white lines on th? veins; B. hirsuta, which 
has dark olive-green leaves with a red under- 
surface, and B. marmorata (syn. Eriocnema 
marmorata), the leaves of which are purple 
underneath, and bright green above, beautifully 


‘marked with irregular streaks of white. 


B. Sanderae is a seedling from B. leg 


and from the decorative standpoint i8 mut 
superior to the type, the upper leaf dai 
being largely light green and white. : 
seedlings or hybrids, which ave mostly 
continental origin, are generally more a 
than that of the species, and also more diffic 
to cultivate, owing, doubtless to the sp o 
green colouring matter in the leaves, whic I ie | 
usually beautifully marked with red and pi 
The Supplementary illustration Dt $ i 
the present issue is of the fine hybrid Madaı 
A. Bleu. Other beautiful varieties mat 
formerly in cultivation are Comte de Kerc a : 
Kerchoveana, Madame E. Pynaert, Ma ae 
Leon Gay, Souvenir de Gand and Van Hout . 
Bertolonias, with the exception of ane 
of the choice hybrids, are easily proport ie 
by means of shoot cuttings inserted during ' : 
spring; they may also be increased by means of 
leaf-cuttings. They require a tem paar ae 
about 65’, and are best rooted in & do 
and sand. ae af 
The plants should be grown in & ais 
consisting of equal parts light ae eal 
peat and sand, with some pieces of chart 


j st 
The larger-leaved varieties are 
ots, while the small 


grown singly in small |I-suited to 


leaved specics and varieties are We 


The essentials for the successful Go 
of Bertolonias are a high temperature, meee 
and a close, moist atmosphere. If i ne 
be given these conditions in 4 small ie 
they may be grown on an open bench ; 1n n i 
and more airy structures they should be gt 
under bell-glasses or hand-lights. J. C. 
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over LE the past six years more than 14,000 


ATCO Motor Mowers have been sold— 

over 4,000 during 1926: If proof of the 

9 ; reed — and popuanty of a 

it 1 in these 

users of this b eller figures. "There a ATCO'S for pee of all 
molor mowing service 


sizes—from the 14 in. model at 


30 Guineas 


—all of which may be obtained by deferred 
payments if desired. Send for 1927 Catalogue 
giving full details of the ATCO Motor Mower 
and the ATCO Service Organisation for Owners. 


TCO 


BRITI 


MOTOR MOWERS 


Free Demonstration 


Let us demonstrate to you how - 
the ATCO will reduce mainten- 
ance and labour costs to the ° 
minimum and produce better 
turf in less time than any other 
method of turf culture. 
Ask for particulars — no 
obligation whatever is entailed. 


CHAS. H. PUGH Ltd. Se nee eee een 
Whitworth Works, 32 Tilton Road Wr’. <" uy ee emersaroaennor veer toc i 
BIRMINGHAM ALFRED APPLEBY CYCLE CHAIN : 


==DAVID SWAIN & CO. 


101, SUSSEX ROAD, HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.7 Telephone: 5, 
Sera SPRING, 1927. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS and HOT WATER 
ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALIST FOR GLASSHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


GLASSHOUSE RENOVATIONS, REPAIRS AND 
REPAINTING. 


GREENHOUSES - - - GARDEN FRAMES. 
PIT LIGHTS ~ - - POTTING SHEDS 


we Sgt Oe 
> E 


a at ek 
A 


= ey and i 9-li ht Melon and Cucum.- 
Ss VAIN be Fane No. 10, all sizes 


Three-quarter 
„Span Plant 

Frame, No. 18, 
8 ft. x 6 ft. and 
other sizes. 


STRONG GARDEN LIGHTS, 6 ft. x 4ft. 
Glazed or Unglazed. 


wn 


Violet Frame, hinged, No. 15,4 ft. x3 ft., 4ft. x 4 ft. l RER EREN. Ji 
= An Experience of 40 years in Horticultural Building is offered to all cients growing Plants, Fruits, Vegetables, &c. 
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APPOINTMENT 


All Lawns should be reconditioned 
immediately if the turf and surface 
are to be in good condition for the 
coming season 


lor particulars how to renovate youl 
lawn, make a new Lawn, etc., write 
to-day for Carters Booklet on Lawns. 
post free on application. 


“CARTERS SPECIALTIES FOR = 
: YOUR LAWN : 
: Carters Finest Grass Seed ensures a beauti. È 
> ful healthy sward in the sł} ortest time, ? 
: Carters Worm Killer an infallible remedy for : 
: killing Worms. Carters Grass Fertilisers to : 
$ restore worn Lawns. “Carterite” for the de. 3 
* struction of Daisies and othe rshallow-rooted : 
: Weeds. : 
> Full particulars and prices cont 


vw. sa LN a a eS 2 . . 

; r 3 tined in Carters ° 
A lawn treated with Cartérs Worm : booklet on Lawns, post free on application : 
Killer and Carters Grass Fertiliser. Rauascnbvuscdascavandbuebenccesadccasuvccace: kyngir rnain n] : 


i : } xr d 
Turf Speciale, Raynes Park, LONDON, S.W.2 
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CZ TRUMAN aT 
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CHESHUNT 
COMPOUND 


See that you havea stock 
in hand, and use it as 
a preventative against 


the dreaded 
“DAMPING OFF’ 


iE 


CAMIVOMOAOUN EDL TYANI 0d Udita 


Ferre TTCTRIEST AE RLM LUO Deu LCA DOLL ODL COO ODOC NITION THETA TTT TT UTES 


‘G’ GRADE 


LMM TTT 


5 REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD USE 


CYANOGAS 


1 Is no longer in its infancy as a 
glasshouse fumigant. 


Cheshunt Compound is @ It has stood the test of practice under 
ked in 1 Ib. Cart commercial conditions, 
packed in eceETOnss 3 Itis backed by sound scientific trials 


7 and 14 lb. Tins, and is 


ready for immediate use. 


and experiments conducted in all parts 
of the country. (Write for reprints of 
articles fromvarious scientific journals) 


4 Itis backed by the Cyanogas Service 
which means that each enquiry is given 
special consideration and individual 
recommendations made, based on the 
local conditions of the enquirers, 


S Cheap in cost, easy to apply, effective 
in killing, and for this reason requires 
using with discretion and common 
sense, 


IMI en 


PRICES : 
1 lb. - 2/- packet 
7 lb. - 1/6 pound 
141b. - 1/4} , 
28 lb. - 1/3 


If you cannot obtain supplies 
Jrom your local seedsman, 
write us giving his name and 
address. 


For full particulars as to method 
of application, personal advice, 
&c., write to Theodore Parker, 
Technical Adviser. 
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is an opportune time to do your 
weed-killing. Don’t waste time 
hand-weeding, it is laborious 
and unsatisfactory. The better 
way is to destroy them with 


a powerful concentrated preparation that 
destroys all weeds quickly and economically. 
One gallon diluted with 100 gallons water will 
treat 300/400 square yards at ld. per gallon. 


(Highly Commended by the 
Royal Horticultural Society) 


i Pa ~ 
Coopor, M 


51 BERKHAMSTED, Herts. ,~... 
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Heh hh | 
FISONS 


LAWN 


To destroy Clover and Weeds in & 

Lawns, apply Lawn Sand. Use at i 

the rate of 4 om. to the square § 

yard. 1 owt. is sufficiont fora § 
Tennis Lawn. 


INKEGS. | 
PER CwT. S0|~ CARR. PAID. 


14 Ibs. 7/6; 28 Ibs. 12/6; 56 Ibs. 20/- 


LAWN GUANO 


Turf that has to stand hard wear 
requires a carefully balanced Fertl- 
lizer. Fisons’ Lawn Guano is used 
by manyof the leading Tennis Clubs § 


PRICE CARR. 

PER CWT. 33/ “ PAID 

7 1b.. 4/-; 14 Ibe. 7/-; 28 Ibe. 11/-: 
56 Ibs. 18/-, 


IlustratedC atalogue of Fertilisers for all W 
crops post free from the manufactorers. E 


JOSEPH FISON | 
IPSWICH 


in 


H.M. the King. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 


STOCKS. 
East Lothian and’ ether Stocks raised 
from seeds sown last autumn should now 
be planted out in their flowering quarters. 


If sown early, the plants should now be suffic- 


iently advanced for the double-flowered 
specimens to be selected. 

Lothian Stocks sown early in the New Year 
are useful for succession, and should now be 
hardened off ready for planting out when beds 
and borders are ready for them. The so-called 
Beauty Stocks, of which there are now many 
fine varieties, may be treated similarly ; 
these, however, come on much quicker and may 
be treated in much the same way as the Ten- 
week varieties. Plants from a sowing made 
during February are now ready for planting 
out, while another sowing made at this time 
will provide plants for a succession. 

All Stocks, unless they are grown in pots, 
should be planted out in their flowering quarters 
when they are quite small, for they transplant 
badly and take a long time to recover when they 
have attained any considerable size and been 
starved in boxes. 

Stocks, in common with many other half- 
hardy annuals, are often sown too early, and in 
consequence suffer before theit summer quarters 
are ready for them. The Beauty Stocks 
are very useful for supplying cut flowers, their 
long flower-spikes lending themselves well to 
decorative purposes. J. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


FORSYTHIAS. 


Because of their hardiness, freedom of 
growth, profuse flowering, and their adaptability 
to almost any position in the garden, the 
Forsythias are splendid shrifba for town gardens. 
Their season of flowering is February and March, 
the opening of the flower-buds preceding those 
of the foliage, and giving the plants an intensely 
striking effect after the dull days of winter. 

F. suspensa is most commonly grown; a 
fully developed plant of this species attains a 
height of twelve feet, roducing loosely hanging 
branchlets, which, when flowering, support a 
poanion of daintily suspended, golden, bell-like 
lossoms, the whole plant presenting an attrac- 
tive picture of considerable beauty. The flower- 
ing shoots, if removed just as the buds are 
expanding, are admirably adapted to placing 
ın vases for the embcllishment of dwelling 
rooms, and plants, after suitable preparation, 
are us2ful for forcing in readiness for the early 
decoration of the greenhouse. The specics is 
frequently used for covering a wall or fence 
and is very bold and conspicuous when a group 
is established in a large bed. For this purpose 
an enhanced display is obtained by severe 
pruning done immediately the flowers are 
over, the resultant young shoots producing 
& wealth of blossoms the following spring. 

F. viridissima is free-flowering, but of stiffer 
and more compact habit than the foregoing, 
and not so tall. It 18 a guitable plant for the 
front of a shrubbery or as an occasional subject 
for a spring display in the herbaceous border. 

F. intermedia is an excellent grower, forming a 
shapely plant, the long, tapering shoots produc- 
ng a veritable shower of yellow blossoms. 
This species should be included in all planting 
schemes, as it is much admired for its generous 
eee lasting display during the early weeks of 

g. 

Other kinds of more recent introduction 
and worthy of note are F. spectabilis and F. 
europaea. 

Pruning, generally, consists in the removal 
of weakened shoots and the shortening of the 
more vigorous ones, in all cases, directly the 
period of flowering has passed. 

All the Forsythias root readily from cuttings 
of soft wood, and may also be successfully 
rooted iv a sheltered place in the open ground 
during the autumn. A stock of F. suspensa may 
be obtaineď.easily from shoots rooted and grow- 
ing about the base of large plants. H. G. King. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


SOLDANELLA ALPINA. 


A SMALL plant of the Primula Order, known 
by the common name of Moon-wort, Soldanella 
alpina is well-known to visitors to the snow line 
of the Alps. This delightful little subject is 
seldom seen, probably because of a lack of 
knowledge of its requirements. Many cata- 
logues of the past have stated that it is a difficult 
subject to cultivate, but whether this is correct 
or not I cannot state, although I am inclined to 
believe many who attempt its cultivation are 
too hasty, and expect too much from the plant 
in too short a time. We have had the specimen 
illustrated (Fig. 123) in our possession for fifteen 
years; it was collected by my employer. 

In its natural habitat, the flowers of S. alpina 
appear among the melting snow. They are pale 
bluish in colour, with delicate, fringed, bell- 
shaped flowers, always nodding, and before 
opening they look like small tassels. The flower 
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and leaves with a pointed stick. In December 
and January the leaves will push up and unfold 
rapidly ; at the same time the small flower spikes 
appear in the form of miniature loops, that 18, 
the flower buds are bent towards the soil. 
In February they straighten up and the flower 
bella hang gracefully. 

S. alpina does not require shade from October 
until it comes into flower, when shading 18 
essential again. An extraordinary amount of 
water is needed through the summer by such 
a small plant. Last year we should have 
flowered this gem quite as well as this year, 
but, unfortunately, a few tiny black slugs 
cleared all except four of the spikes—a warning 
that slugs must be searched for during December 


nights. Mark Mulls. 


ARNEBIA, ECHIOIDES. 


Tus plant rarely fails to attract a good deal 
of attention owing to the brownish-purple 
spots in the sinuses between the lobes of the 
corolla, gradually disappearing after the flowers 


FIG. 123.—SOLDANELLA ALPINA. 


stems are six inches tall when well developed, and 
usually carry three flowers; those only two 
inches tall carry one flower. Each leaf is at 
first curled up and of a purplish hue before 
unfolding; when fully expanded it measures 
half-an-inch across. The leaves are fully devel- 
oped before the flowers open, forming a deep 
rich green carpet for the graceful little bells. 

The plant illustrated has carried forty-three 
flower spikes and well over eighty flowers, 
in an eight-inch pan. The pan is well drained 
and the soil used in potting consisted of leaf- 
mould, sand, loam, and peat, the same sort 
of compost one would make up for Primula 
sinensis; the outdoor treatment through the 
summer consists in standing the pan in the shade, 
where it is free from drip from trees or shrubs ; 
this is important. Particular care must be taken 
that neither moss, nor Liver-wort, grows among 
the small tufts. The plant is removed to a cold 
house at the end of September, and at that time 
we top-dress it with some very finely sifted 
soil, carefully working this among the crowns 


have opened, otherwise, the flowers are of clear 
and pale yellow colour. 

The large spikes are terminal and produced in 
early summer. 

The leaves are sessile and alternate; the 
margins as well as the stems are ciliated. The 
height of the plants is about one foot, and it is 
not at all fastidious as to soil. It is a good 
subject for the rock garden. Cuttings made 
with a heel and inserted in late summer offer 
a ready means of increase, or the plant may be 
increased easily by root cuttings. It is a 
native of Armenia. Ralph E. Arnold. 


HEPATICAS. 


THE various forms of Anemone Hepatica 
are very effective just now, in blue, white and rose, 
single and double flowers. Anemone (Hepatica) 
angulosa and its varieties have the larger flowers 
and foliage, and are the most effective ; when 
established they produce an abundance of bloom 
from March to May. They grow freely in copses 
or half -shadypositions in sandy leaf-mould. L. 


EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


LOtvurs svs kunavaiion as ueli as specimens of plants 
or naming, should be addressed to the ED RS, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONB SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 

_ good faith. 

Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communs- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, n Gages | would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to ths PUBLISHER and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and ali plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much uw 
necessary delay and confusion arise when lettere are 
misdirected. 


Local News.—Coi respondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 

Miustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the parayraphs they wish the Eduors 


to see. 
t Communiecations.—I/ sent by telegravh, these 
Orgent | be addressed ‘‘Gard. Chron.,” ‘Rand ; or by 


telephone, to Gerrard, 1543, 


THE NEWER CONIFERAE. 
(Concluded from p. 231.) 
SILVER FIR. 
T preser can hardly be two opinions at the 


present time as to which is the most vigorous 
Silver Fir for the British Isles, at any rate, 
for the western side. This is Abies grandis of 
Pacific North America. It is superior in several 
respects to the European species (Abies pectin- 
ata). Itisamuch more rapid grower in its early 
years. It is never injured by late spring frosts, 
as its buds do not burst until all such danger 
is over. The European Silver Fir is, on the 
contrary, so early in this respect, and its young 
growths so sensitive, that it is difficult to estab- 
lish unless screened from frost by a canopy 
afforded by some light-foliaged tree, such as 
the Larch or Birch. Abies grandis is a healthier 
tree, not being subject to attack by the insect 
pest, Chermes, the bane of the European 
Silver Fir in this country at the present time. 
Abies grandis puts on both height and growth 
quickly. A tree the writer planted twenty 
years ago is now about fifty feet high, with a 
girth at breast height of forty-five inches. 
Through possessing larger and broader needles, 
it may be considered a handsomer tree than 
the ordinary Silver Fir. It has not, however, 
the storm-resistance of the latter, con- 
sequently, to see it at its best, it requires a 
sheltered place, otherwise, when it towers aloft 
a gale may remove the top. The quality of its 
timber may be expected to be low, but the genus 
generally is not noted for high-grade wood. 
If a Coniferous tree is required which will give 
little trouble and go straight ahead, then 
Abies grandis may be recommended. It is 
quite accommodating as to soil provided there 
is plenty of moisture, and at the saime time 
good drainage. Dallirnore and Jackson, in their 
recent Handbook of Coniferae, state that “it 
is one of the least tolerant of shade among the 
Firs.” I have not found it impatient in this 
way, and would, if unacquainted with this 
statement, have referred to it as a good shade 


bearer. 
DovuauLas Fir. 


There is no European representative of the 
genus, Pseudotsuga. A few species are now 
known from the Far East of Asia; but the 
Pacific side of North America, the great Conifer- 
ous region of the world for size and variety, 
is the chief home of the genus. Here, the 
Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga Douglasii) occurs in 
great abundance and is the most valued timber 
tree of this region. It is only equalled or sur- 
passed in height by the Sequoias. A few 
distinct forms (species, in fact) of the American 
Douglas Fir are now recognised, but the Oregon 
or green form is the only one suitable for affores- 
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tation in these islands. The Colorado or Blue 
species is more adapted for a continental 
climate. 

It is natural that such a valuable timber 
tree should have been tried extensively in this 
country. We have had now nearly a century's 
experience of it, if not sylviculturally, at least 
arboriculturally: It has proved itself the 
fastest grower of any Conifer, though possibly 
Abies grandis may run it closely. From seeds 
however, the Douglas Fir would win, as grandis, 
like species of Abies generally, requires a longer 
sojourn in the nursery before it is fit for 
permanent quarters. 

Of all the newer Coniferae, most faith has 
been and is being placed in the Douglas Fir. 
Given a fairly fertile soil, free from lime, and an 
adequate rainfall, the tree will produce a large 
quantity of timber in a comparatively short time. 
and provided its wood is acceptable, should be 
the most remunerative tree to plant for supplying 
mines with timber. 

It is not a tree to dot about, but requires 
to be planted in large areas for mutual protection, 
as it has no wind-resisting quality. It is 
difficult to keep on its feet in its youth, and in 
later years, when root-firm, if much exposed, 
@ gale readily snaps off its top. The difference 
in the resistance to wind shown by young 
Douglas Firs and Sitka Spruces has recently 
been vividly brought before my eyes as the result 
of the severe storm which visited us on January 
23. In a six-year-old plantation stocked with 
Sitka Spruce to windward and Douglas Fir to 
leeward, not a Spruce was blown out of the 
vertical, while a fifth of the Douglas Firs required 
staking. A small patch of Abies grandis 
and some ordinary Spruce of the same age 
stood firm. The trees in this plantation were 
originally spaced four feet by four feet, though 
there are a good many gaps, as a late frost 
took toll the first spring after planting. The 
general opinion, I believe, is that Douglas Fir 
requires spacing at least six feet by six feet 
to give steadiness in early years. 

The Douglas Fir, if not windswept, makes a 
very graceful, umbrageous and imposing tree. 
It casts a dense shade and is to Conifers what 
the Beech is to broad-leaved trees. Neither 
will suffer any rival. Just as the Beech will 
suppress any other hardwood, so will Douglas 
Fir any other Conifer. They both make ideal 
trees for underplanting. The Beech probably 
can endure greater shade, but in a contest 
it would be suppressed by the more quickly- 
growing Douglas Fir. From the standpoint of 
soil improvement, a mixed plantation of Beech 
and Douglas Fir might be made by giving the 
former a few years’ start, and then adding the 
latter. 

To the forester, the resistance to decay 
of the dead side-branches of the Douglas Fir 
isa drawback. In order to produce clean timber 
the removal of the laterals as they die off is 
almost a necessity. Among Conifers it stands 
in this respect at one extreme and the Larch 
at the other. The fine, aromatic fragrance 
emitted by the Douglas Fir makes working 
among the trees a delight. The Colorado 
species, on the other hand, has a rather disagree- 
able odour. The timber of the Douglas Fir 
is superior in durability to that of Pines, Spruces 
and Silver Firs, but less durable than that of 
Larch. Fencing posts made from British- 
grown trees are said to last in the ground 
about half as long as Larch. 


OTHER SPECIEs. 


Among the newer Coniferae there are besides 
the above others which at present, from the 
forester's aspect, may be considered to be 
in the second class, though the future may 
possibly raise one or more to first rank. They 
belong chiefly to the Cypress-build of tree. 
Of these the most easily raised and grown 
is the Giant <Arbor-vitae (Thuja plicata). 
If its wood, at the pole stage, had for fencing 
purposes some of the durability of the Larch, 
the tree would indeed be a boon; but I gather 
this is not so. The Lawson Cypress (Cupressus 
Lawsoniana), in its manifold varieties so con- 
spicuous in gardens and pleasure grounds, 
is worthy of more attention in plantations. 
It 18 @ quick grower a good wind-resister and 


a yielder of durable timber of fine quality. 
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The Nootka or Yellow Cypress (Cupressus 
nootkatensis), apt to be confused with Lawson's 
Cypress, though quite distinct, is the hardiest 
ot the genus, producing excellent timber 
and thriving on poor soils. It is somewhat 
troublesome to raise, as its seeds, unless sown s80 
soon as ripe, are slow to germinate. Then there is 
the Monterey Cypress (Cupressus macrocarpa), 
hardier than might be expected, considering 
its native habitat. It is easy to raise and is 
the quickest grower of the genus. It is not 
particular as to soil, but care has to be exercised 
in transplanting, otherwise many deaths may 
ensue. It is worthy of attention as a useful and 
ornamental tree for the milder parts of the 
British Isles. No difficulty has been experienced 
in growing the tree here, but it is not easy to keep 
upright in its early years, as the growth of its 
shoot-svystem outbalances that of its roots. 
The timber has durability, and so may prove 
valuable for fencing. 

Leaving the Cvypresses, a word of praise 
might be said for the Western Hemlock Spruce 
(Tsuga Albertiana), a beautiful tree of a different 
habit to any of the foregoing. It is a good 
grower, preferring a moist loam, but is not 
particular in this respect, provided the rainfall 
is ample. 

All the above trees which I have ventured 
to designate as second-class from the forester 8 
standpoint are native of Pacific North America, 
Three Silver Firs from the same region might 
be added: Abies nobilis, a fine, dark glaucous- 
green Fir, is certainly worth trying. It provides 
probably the best timber of the genus. In parts 
of Scotland it is apparently quite a success, but 
elsewhere it is liable to attack by Chermes. 
Abies Lowiana and A. concolor, closely allied 
and often confused, are distinctive in their 
light glaucous foliage, thus contrasting with 
the dark hue of A. nobilis. ` They are both good 
growers and little subject to insect pests. Of 
the two A. Lowiana is likely to make the bigger 
tree and so be favoured by the forester. John 
Parkin. 
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A REVISION OF VIOLAS. 


(Continued from p. 213). 


VioLtA BrckwitHi, Torr. and Gray.—The 
description of the leaves as “bold, broad, 
heart-shaped violet-foliage ” is misleading. The 
leaves are broadly ovate in general contour. 
but they are cut into many segments, being 
doubly tripartite, and the segments are long 
and narrow. 

V. Bertoloni.—This, in any case, should 
be Bertolonii. It is given as synonymous 
with V. cenisia. The origin of this confusion 
which has been repeated in several English 
catalogues, I have been unable to trace. V. Ber- 
tolonii, De Salis, is a distinct species, belonging 
to the calcarata group, and has not the remotest 
resemblance to V. cenisia. One nursery supplie 
me with the true V. Bertolonii with a query as 
to its name; another sent me the true V. 
cenisia under the name of V. Bertoloni. 
V. Bertolonii is endemic to Corsica and Sardinia. 
The flowers are reddish-violet, round in shape, 
carried on long stems, with a markedly long 
spur. The lower leaves are small, nearly round 
and slightly crenate; the upper ones aes 
entire and gradually attenuated into the le i 
stem. The stipules have only one or wo 
lateral segments which sometimes are quite 
rudimentary. i 

V. blanda, Willdenow.—This species, sa 
Farrer indicates, has often been confused wit 
V. pallens, (Banks) Brainerd. The difference 
is largely one of geographical distinu 
The latter frequents the more northerly districts 
—Labrador, Newfoundland, Quebec, Albir 
though it also goes southward to the ooo : 
Mountains, but always at considerbaly hig a 
altitudes than V. blanda. V. blanda 18 & Reh 
southern species, commencing only in Que tt 
and extending to Georgia, and confining ee 
rather to the eastern half of the aor 
Continent. In consequence, V. pallens 18 ne z 
more hardy than V. blanda. The former a Ae 
a denizen of bogs, while the latter frequen!’ 
woodlands rich in humus. There are ce 
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marks by which the two species may be easily 
distinguished : the leaf-blade of V. pallens is 
quite glabrous, while V. blanda shows scattered 
hairs on the upper surface; the former lacks 
the pink tinge of blanda’s flower stem, leaf 
stem and leaf midrib, and the seeds of the former 
are almost black, while those of V. blanda are 
brown. It is, of course, necessary in exercising 
the last criterion to be certain that the seeds are 
ripe. The differences between the two species 
are propounded at this length for the reason that 
seed of V. pallens is being offered as V. blanda, 
while the true V. blanda is obtainable in England. 

V. bosniaca, Formanek, is now to be known 
as V. elegantula, Schott—the name now adopted 
by most Continental catalogues, but strangely 
fought shy of in this country. The Kew 
Hand List even gives V. bosniaca as a synonym 
of V. declinata, Waldstein and Kitaibel, though 
the latter is now placed among the lutea Violas 
and the former among the gracilis group. 
Farrer gives the species an emphatic testimonial 
for ease of culture as well as beauty ; but ease 
is not the universal experience, and I notice 
that in some quarters the advice is given to 
treat the plant as biennial, while in one catalogue 
it is simply stated to be annual. Mr. A. T. 
Johnston, in his book In a Welsh Garden, states 
that V. bosniaca disdains him, whether tried in 
border, ledges of rock garden, sun and shade, 
as well as moraine. r. Bowles confessed to 
the same lack of success until he tried it in the 
“fish hatchery or filter beds,” since when, 
he writes, “ I weed it up as well as supplying 
all who come.” The “fish hatchery ”’ is, I 
think, a version of the sand moraine; and in 
view of the somewhat arid mountain slopes 
in Dalmatia and Albania from which V. ele- 
gantula comes, a light soil with quick drainage, 
in sun, would appear to be a likely recipe. 
From what I have observed, however, this 
beautiful Viola, with its unique colour, would 
seem to grow lanky and small-flowered with 
age, so that it may not be fruitless advice to 
treat it as biennial. Some of the garden hybrids 
that are now appearing are extremely attractive, 
and preserve the colour of the type. 

V. Brittoniana, Pollard, has often been 
confused with V. septemloba, Le Conte, and 
this confusion has been repeated by Farrer. 
The two species are not only geographically 
distinct, V. Brittoniana spreading from Virginia 
northward, and the other from southern Vir- 
ginis southward ; but they are also distinct in 
garden value, though both are beautiful species. 
The former is violet-purple, the latter pale 
purple; the former has the leaves cut pal- 
mately into numerous close segments, the latter 
pedately cut into segments which are separated 
one from another by a broad sinus, like the 
divisions of a bird’s foot (as in the well-known 
V. poata, the Bird’s Foot Violet). The seeds 
of V. septemloba are much darker brown, and 
larger ; the flowers, also, are larger, being some- 
times two inches in diameter. It is found in 
nature in Pine woods, whereas V. Brittoniana 
(offered sometimes as V. atlantica in Continental 
catalogues) frequents moist, sandy or peaty 
places on the coast. E. Enever Todd. 


(To be continued.) 


ALL gardeners and nurserymen who take 
the naming of plants seriously owe a debt of 
gratitude to Colonel E. Enever Todd, for his 
lateresting and valuable note: “A Revision of 
ia a first instalment of which appeared 
on p. 212. 

I was particularly interested in what Colonel 
Todd wrote about Viola arborescens. I first 

e acquainted with this interesting plant 
from the beautiful illustration in Moggridge’s 
Flora of the Riviera. Last April, when collecting 
in Majorca, I heard that the plant was to be 
found on the shores of Alcudia Bay. For some 
time I was unable to find it in spite of making 
several careful searches, but at the very last 
minute of my visit to Alcudia, I came upon it 
growing in very sandy soil on the fringes of 
light scrub in a thin open plantation of Aleppo 
Pine, close to the seashore. It grew rather 
taller than is suggested by Moggridge’s illus- 
tration, six to nine inches high, with wiry, woody 
stems, narrow, slightly-notched leaves, sug- 
‘gesting slender plants of Pentstemon hetero- 
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podus, It was not in flower and it was only 
y catching sight of a single seed capsule that 
I managed to discover the plant, so unlike was 
it to any Viola that I had everseen. I collected 
a number of specimens and established them 
at Stevenage. Last season they behaved in a 
very odd way, producing throughout the summer 
a long succession of seed capeules, but never 
a single flower. By “flower” I mean the 
showy-petaled blossoms commonly known as 
such. "hat I suppose it was doing was to 
produce cleistogamous flowers, such as Violas 
often do produce, but though I examined 
the plants carefully at frequent intervals, 
I never could detect any semblance of anything 
that could be called a flower. However, 
seeds were collected and are now germinating. 
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COLOUR CONTRAST. 


EXPERIMENTS in colour contrast and com- 
bination at a trade flower show are drastically 
limited, if not entirely suppressed, by the bald 
necessity for exhibiting wares. Nevertheless, 
it isa mistake to put all one’s good: in the shop 
window. “^ he first requirement of a shop windo v 
is that it should be attractive; if customers 
can be lured to look in at the window, they will 
probably be lured to look in at the shop which 
lies behind the window. This sense of hidden 
treasure in reserve, arousing the curiosity of 
the buyer. is one of the greatest assets of success- 
ful salesmanship. Can. it not be profitably 
applied to plants, as well as to other wares ? 


FIG. 124.—CARNATION MRS. A, J. COBB. 
A glowing crimson, sweetly-scented variety, which won the “Daily Mail” Gold Cup at the British 
Carnation Society’s Exhibition on March 29 and R.H.8. Award of Merit, April 5. Shown by 
Mr. A. F. Dutton. (see pp. 238 and 256). 


I collected V. arborescens again this year, 
in February, in the same place. A friend who 
lives at Alcudia tells me that it does produce 
very pretty little flowers in the wild ; in autumn 
or winter, I think he said. I fear the species 
will not be very hardy in this country. I 
planted it out in several positions, and in most 
cases it has died during the past winter at 
Stevenage, though in one or two cases it survived 
in the open without protection. It came through 
the winter quite happily in an unheated alpine 
house where the temperature fell many degrees 
below freezing on several occasions. The best 
chance, I think, would be to grow it in very sandy 


soil in a well-drained position and in full sun. 


It will be interesting to see whether my 
seedling plants will produce the lovely flowers 
illustrated by Moggridge. Clarence Elliott, 


Stevenage. 


It really comes to this: the nurseryman 
depends upon the effect of individual plants, 
instead of on their bulk effect. In his creed, a 
plant not e. hibited is a plant non-existent. 
But the trend of modern gardening is towards 
mass effect—the popularity pf the herbaceous 
border may be cited—end away from the 
botanical collection ; so that it might be worth 
while to give the prospective buyer a few ideas 
on what can be done with colour and form, 
in conjunction and opposition, as opposed to 
mere variety indefinitely multiplied. Once 
drawn, he can easily be persuaded to accept 
a catalogue, which will further whet his appetite. 

A pageant of all colours, superimposed and 
jumbled up, will, if the light is 1eflected from 
each, give a common denominator of greyness, 
and although it would be an exaggeration to 
say that the sum total of effect at a modern 
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flower show is as dull as that, still the fact remain: 
that the innumerable colour encounters do give 
a kaleidoscopic effect, in which much of the sense 
of form is submerged. One has only to view it 
from a little distance to be sure that this is so. 

It occurred to the writer recently to observe 
a few of the colour combines and colour collisions 
which were actually staged, though purely by 
accident, in a museum-like display of flowers, 
with a view to using the species as an effective 
draw, or planting them on the grand scale. 
Only plants which were staged actually in 
contact, and are of the same social standing— 
rock plants, shrubs, and so forth, are quoted. 

One of the most spectacular encounters 


FIG. 125.—CANE BRIDGE OVER THE NAM TAMAI, 
BELOW THE SEINGHRU CONFLUENCE. 


was that between Iris reticulata and Tulipa 
praestans. The voluptuous violet falls of the 
first, tittered over with gold spangles, came up 
against the luminous scarlet of the second, 
and both seemed to leap out at one. By a 
curious circumstance the dainty Iris bucharica, 
with cream standards and bright gamboge 
falls, joined in the fray. Another Iris reticulata 
opponent was Narcissus cyclamineus, a glowing, 
chrome-yellow elfin flower like a Dog’s Tooth 
Violet. Elsewhere the hot scarlet of Anemone 
fulgens encountered the lucid orange of Narcissus 
bulbocodium till the whole went up in a sheet of 
flame—or would have if it had not been smoked 
out by lesser things. 

Forsythia viridissima and Rhododendron prae- 
cox react pleasantly, and so also do F. spectabilis 
and the dwarf crimson Azalea Hinodegiri ; 
though the latter, not being a pure colour, there 
is not quite the same * zip ” about the contest 
that there is with some of the others. Amongst 
rockwork, the soft powder blue of Scilla sibirica 
goes well with the moss-green and limpid yellow 
of Saxifraga macedonica, as does the sky-blue of 
Omphalodes cappadocica, with the rose-pink 
of Azalea Hinemanyo. 

Another fine explosion was caused when a 
certain violet Crocus collided with a bright sun- 
shine yellow Tulip, in which flickers of orange 
and red showed craftily ; and yet again when 
our old friend Iris reticulata (which is a brand 
to fire many a discharge) met the strong gold 
of Crocus susianus. 

But all these tiny explosions needed to be 
multiplied a hundredfold to be heard in the 
general uproar. F. K. W. ` 
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MR. F. KINGDGN WARD'S NINTH 
- EXPEDITION IN ASIA.* 


IX.—TuE TEMPERATE Rain FOREST. 


A FEW more words on Ilex nothofagacifolia, 
which, by the way, is very distinct from 
vunnanense, with which it has been tentatively 
compared, or from I. crenata, another small- 
leafed species. There seems to be no other 
species which approaches the splayed-out, 
terraced habit, the thin, almost circular tiny 
membranous leaves, the almost sessile scarlet 
berries, and the queer, warty, corky stems of 
I. nothofagacifolia—the southern Beech sug- 
gested by the leaves is Nothofagus Cunninghamii. 
Perhaps the species which comes nearest 


to it is I. intricata, a Sikkim plant of quite — 


different habit, and without the corky skin, 
but resembling it somewhat in foliage. « , 
The Silver Barberry (K.W. 6,787) was one 
of the outstanding shrubs on the limestone 
ridge. These was some excuse for calling it 
a Holly on first sight, for the leaves are Holly- 
like, and there are no spines, and hence no 
need for short shoots bearing clusters of leaves, 
though the flowers are borne on terminal short 
shoots—but these I did not see when first 
I found the plant. The habit is that.of a scrub 
plant sending up a number of erect, unbranched, 
divaricating stems, some three feet high. The 
dark green ‘ Holly’ leaves, rather longer and 
narrower than those of Ilex Aquifolium are 
beautifully inlaid above with a network of 
jade-green veins; but the clou of the species 
is the under-leaf-surface which is of a glistening 
silver-white. There being no spines, the leaves 
are borne directly on the lacquered, red, long 
shoots, and it was not till the autumn when I 
again scaled that dreadful limestone ridge, 
through the barricade of tanglewood, and found 
the clusters of Pear-shaped, purple berries 
dangling from short shoots, that I saved my face 
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a length of 3 or 4 feet. Exposure does it no 
harm, and keeps it trimmed to decent pro. 
rtions. I might mention here that this 
and of limestone ran right across the country 
in a narrow belt, culminating in peaks of 16,00 
feet to 17,000 feet ; it was completely surrounded 
by granites and schists. The limestone is a 
well-bedded_ crystalline rock, and apparently 
not magnesian. ` 
Along the crest of the ridge, or rather, lining 
the sheltered face right to the summit, were dense 
thickets of Rhododendron, Enkianthus, Lonicera, 
Deutzia, Berberis and other shrubs, but chiefiy 
Rhododendron. The species were, first, R. 


FIG. 126.—OMPHALOGRAMMA SOULIEI AT 
11,000 FT., IN JUNE. 


aureum, and higher up, clumps of a very 
similar bush, almost impossible to distinguish 
in foliage, but with flowers of a lovely pale 
flesh tint, quite unusual in the genus. The long 
style is brizht crimson, the calyx large and leafy 
as in R. aureum, the leaves closely lepidote, 


FIG. 127.—CROSSING THE SEINGHKU RIVER. 


by recording in my field book that the plant 
had the fruits of a Barberry. B. insignis, a 
Sikkim shrub, gives the clue. It also has 
Holly-like leaves, borne directly on the long 
shoots; but they lack the silver lining of the 
Silver Barberry. 

Another good shrub found on the limestone 
ridge was a small-leafed Cotoneaster, of some- 
what angular ‘habit, with stiff, fan-shaped, 
branching stems. The flowers are pinkish, and 
so abundant as to bead every branch with long 
rows of scarlet berries. It is a plant for the top 
of the rock garden, requiring free scope to branch 
out in every direction, the stems reaching 
ees‘ st‘ 

* The previous articles on Mr. ' 
een m oe eure published fa. Sur Deda of 
January 1, February 19, March 5 PER TE A T e 


with waxy papillae between the scales, giving 
a smolts pte i to the leaf. Altogether ae 
beautiful and remarkable species, not al nat 
and floppy as R. aureum, but decide jee 
of so hard and glittering a colour. I colle a 
seeds under number ae acc a there 
probably some aureum mixed with 1t. 

A little higher up, I came to bushes a 
small-leafed ‘Thomsoni’ species, the aT 
over (K.W. 7,612). In October a few How- i 
opened prematurely—pale rose with © asibly 
spots, suggesting R. Martinianum as & P ously 
close relation. It had flowered o fnd 
in 1926, and it was as much as I could do 50 Mi 
half-a-dozen capsules; but by Oct h were 
was crammed with buds, many of hae along 
tentatively opening. The only big i both 
the ridge were a Juniperus and a Tsuga, 
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GARDEN IRONWORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. Catalogue Free. 
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BOULTON & PAUL EUREKA. 
GARDEN FRAMES 


High grade, solidly built. ` Renowned for EA LIEGE OTT 
durability, strength and simplicity | Atente can qucte special | 


Carriage paid to stations in England and Wales. BEST VALUE & RESULTS 
Packing extra, but allowed for tf returned. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES ASPARAGUS 


Now is the best time to plant. Strong trans- 

planted Roots of Giant Purple Argenteuil and 
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S. BIDE & SONS, “LIMITED 
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KELWAY’S 
DELPHINIUMS 


"THe TOUCH OF SPRING is upon the garden—Now 
is the time to plant KELWAY’'S LOVELY BLUE 
DELPHINIUMS. An ideal Hardy plant for every garden. 
Better varieties are supplied by Kelay: of Langport the 
Premier Raisers of many of the flowers for which the English 
garden is famous. It will pay you to have the best flowers in 
your garden. A good Delphinium costs more than an ordinary 
kind, but no more to grow, and it is immeasurably superior at 
flowering time. 


They are at prices to suit every purse, for example : 
Collection ‘B,’ good varieties to name, 21/- per doz., 150/- 100 
Collection * D,’ a wonderful selection, 40/- per doz., 300/- 100 
Collection ‘F,' the cream of the varieties - 70/- per doz. 


Carefully packed and sent free when remittance 
is enclosed with order for £3 and over; ora 
descriptive priced catalogue will be sent on demand. 

Your friend is a gardener, a flower fancier. He will have nothing so fine 


to show you as one of the real Kelway Treasures in DELPHINIUMS. 
His visit to your garden, your own garden, will be a triumph for you. 
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Last year’s failures can be 
this year’s successes—if you 
protect the young shoots 
with Sanitas. A little Sanitas 
Powder shaken round the 


roots makes a perfect safe- 
guard from insects and all 

kinds of pests. Sanitas saves 
you the disappointment of 
labour in vain. 
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HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 


Growers requiring Chrysanthemums, l 
Dahlias, Pansies, Violas, Hardy Her. : 
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rather ravaged by storms, but a haven of refuge 
for epiphytic shrubs, particularly the tiny-leafed 
R. sino-vaccinioides, and the yellow ‘Edg- 
worthii. The former blooms at the end of 
July, or in August, andthe tiny pinkish flowers, 
scarcely visible amongst the polished, Box-like 
leaves, are probably the smallest of the genus, 
and not particularly Rhododendron-like. 

In October, ascending astride the ridge, a 
little higher up, I found in fruit the delicious R. 
tephropeplum and the ‘ Haematodes,’ of which 
I shall have more to record later. Inthe under- 
growth were species of Vaccinium, one with club- 
headed racemes of pink flowers like those of a 
Pieris, followed by grape-blue berries, being 
particularly attractive. 

However, we will now return to the valley, 
where I presently found a new ‘ Vaccinioides ’ 
Rhododendron which has been named R. 
asperulum. It blooms a month later than the 
orange-flowered R. insculptum, another new 
series collected here, and more than a month 
earlier than R. sino-vaccinioides, and has 
pinkish, rather uninteresting flowers; indeed, 
the only one of these small-leafed epiphytes 
with any claims to beauty is R. insculptum. 
Botanically, however, the ‘ Vaccinioides ° Rhod- 
dendrons, which are distinguished from all 
other species by their long-tailed seeds, are 
interesting. They are confined to the temperate 
rain-forests of the Indo-Malavan region, and are 
distributed somewhat as follows: R. vaccin- 
ioides, Sikkim, and eastwards to the Tsangpo 
Gorge, that being its first and only recorded 
occurrence outside Sikkim ; R. sino-vaccinioides, 
R. insculptum and R. asperulum, Upper Burma ; 
R. emarginatum and R. euonymifolium, south- 
eastern Yunnan. None of them is a plant 
with any horticultural future. 

R. dendricola occurred scattered on the lower 
ridges at 6,000 feet to 7,000 feet, no longer epi- 
phytic, but an erect shrub, some eight or ten feet 

igh ; and I collected seeds from this, the highest 
and hardiest form ; but it is not likely to prove 
hardy in Britain. Two other species of the 
‘Maddenii’ series were found in the valley. 
One of these—K.W. 6,809—had rather small 
leaves, something like those of R. Lindleyi, 
and big capsules, but as I never saw it in bloom, 
I could make nothing of it. The second, 
K.W. 6,808, was also barren at the moment. 
But in September, I came across pools of yellow 


-corollas drifting beneath giant trees, and finally 


traced them to this species, for the most part 
high up out of reach and invisible, but in one 
instance low down and accessible. And what 
a jolly shrublet it was, festooned with its little 
triplet trusses of bright, clear butter-golden 
flowers, smaller than those of R. ciliicalyx. 
The abundance of ‘ Maddenii’ Rhododendrons 
in these forests will not have been overlooked. 
R. Maddenii, R. megacalyx, R. sino-Nuttalli, 
R. dendricola, and the two species just 
mentioned, a total of six, compared with only 
three (including again R. megacalyx, and R. 
Maddenii) on the other side of the divide. 
Maddenii’ is essentially an Indo-Malayan 
group, but the species are not nearly so restricted 
in range as was formerly supposed. R. meg- 
acalyx in particular has had its range enormously 
extended recently. During the nine days, 
May 23-31, spent at my base camp, I had an 
Opportunity to gauge the richness of the flora, 
collecting in the rain forest and in the open 
meadows, The variety of woody plants was 
astonishing, though there was not a great deal 
in flower yet. The dense thickets by the river, 
and the more open thickets in the meadow, 
contained species of Buddleia, Rosa, Berberis, 
Viburnum, Euonymus, Clematis, Lonicera, 
Cotoneaster, Alnus, etc. Orchids were fairly 
abundant, a large Cymbidium being in bloom, 
while in the summer the orange and black 
flowers of Dendrobium fimbriatum were often 
met with. In the meadows, in the Alder copse, 
ane by the streams grew species of Impatiens, 
Imulus, Veronica, Cynoglossum, and later in 
Te year, Swertia varius, Zingiberaceae, an 
Ae and gigantic Thistles. The epiphytic 
ri was still abundant, and included besides 
E plants mentioned, several Gesneraceae 
4 sonorus and Aeschynanthus), Zingiberaceae, 
castomaceae, Agapetes, Vaccinium, etc. 
Meanwhile, I was both getting my stores 
and rations brought up from below, a few loads 


°- Tibetan colony—with the lure of 
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at a time, and trying to engage coolies for the 
next stage of the journey. But as it was clear 
that no good purpose would be served by 
working from my base camp, I persuaded the 
silver—- 
to build me another hut at a point some miles 
up the valley, or where the stream divided, 
at an altitude of 11,000 feet. This was to be 
my advance base, and from that pied a terre, 
stocked with two months’ supplies, I intended 
to do the bulk of my collecting. It was already 
apparent that there was no need to go outside 
the Seinghku valley ; I could get as many good 
things as I should be able to collect there. 
Drizzling showers now occurred every day, 
with occasional temporary bursts of sunshine, 
usually in the early morning. The day tem- 


' perature often exceeded 70°, once it touched 75°, 


which was quite pleasantly warm without 
being oppressive. The minimum never fell 
so low as 50° at night, usually ranging between 
53° and 55°. Curiously enough, when I returned 
here at the beginning of August, the maxima 
and mimima temperatures were almost exactly 
the same as at the end of May, the heavy rainfall, 
and the heat, absorbed in melting the snow 
higher up, serving to keep the temperature down. 
Again, at the end of October, when the weather 
became finer, there was very little change of 
temperature, though the nights were somewhat 


colder. The following table shows what a 
very steady temperature was maintained. 
Date. Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
May 24 ... 69°5° . 51°5° 60° 5° 
j 25 ... 64° |.. 55:57 ... 595° 
re 26580 41" wie OS” 62° 
s IT IO a DS" 61:5° 
- 98 ... 735° ... 5257 ee 63° 
29 ... 75° ... 54° 64° 5° 


š 30 ... 67° .. 55° T: 
August 3... 70° ve DOD ee 

m 5 ... 69° ... 56° ods 
6 ... 74°5° —...56° n. 65° 
7 

8 


Pra if Ra ... 56° wins 
5 73° ... 56°5°  ... 65° 


a 9... 70° ... 55° ... 62°5° 
October 24 ... 70° s 47° ... 58°5° 
j 25 ... 69:5° ... 49° ... 59° 
ss 26 ... 67° ... SD ad DOP 
m 27 ... 68° we 44° ... 56° 

28 ... 70° . 40:5° ... 55° 


That is to say, during eightcen days on which 
both temperatures were recorded, in spring, 


summer and autumn, the greatest range of 
temperature was only between 77° and 40°— 


a range of 37°; and 50° would probably repre- 
sent an extreme range at any time of year, 


the temperature perhaps never dropping below 


30° or rising above 80°. 


By June 1, I had secured ten coolies, and with 
a minimum of kit and food we started up the 


valley for our alpine camp, leaving the rest of 
more rations could be 


the stuff at the base ; 
sent up in a few days, but it was getting late, 
and I was anxious to start work in the alpine 
region so soon as possible. So difficult was it 


to engage any coolies at all—I had to send 
messengers three days’ journey to the Adung 


river for most of them—that it was essential 
when I moved, to go to a good place, since 


owing to the general inertia, I should probably 


have to stay there for a fortnight at least, 
before I could shift my camp again. 
Ward, 


A FLOWER SHOW AT RICE. 


THE flower show held at Nice on March 12 
is perhaps worth recording, for although the 
quality of the flowers may not be any better, 
if so good, as our English-grown blooms, the 


arrangement in general effects are so much 


more artistic. The point on which I would 
insist is that there are so many fewer flowers 
shown, so those that are shown are far more 
beautiful, “ like a picture,” in effect. 

To me who had not seen the displays of 
varieties of Citrus fruits shown by Mr. Hanbury, 
of La Mortola, at Vincent Square, the display 
of M. Dupeux was of especial interest and beauty. 
Surely in our haste for novelties of fleeting effect, 
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we lose the lasting beauty of this race of fruiting 
evergreen shrubs or trees! Certainly the 
colour effect was even more beautiful than the 
best scheme of spring annuals that needs re- 
placing each season. Instead of endless potting 
and renewing of plants, is it not even truer 
gardening to syringe and prune and shelter 
these magnificent fruits of the earth which we 
are content to admire in a few special gardens ? 

The splendid vases of Carnations shown by 
Messrs. Bonfils attracted all eyes by their beauty 
and artistic arrangement, but these carefully 
disbudded specimens with stalks of several fect 
in length are, of course, grown under glass, 
and to me the more modest groups of Carnations 
grown in the open air and only.sheltered by 
mats on cold nights were still more interesting. 
It is something to know that such a variety will 
with3tand a little bad weather, or that another 
variety will flower in mid-winter, while another 
may fail to p.oluce good flowers at that season 
in the open. 

These Carnations were all shown in Lig earthen- 
ware jars, coloured brown, orange, green, or 
rather, pale lemon, so that each shade of colour 
in the Carnation had its foil in the jar. They 
were stood on the ground or raised on pillars 
above the verges of grass that edge the beds, 
as no staging was allowed, and with plenty of 
space between these jars—which often hold 


` more than two hundred blooms—the value of 


the flowers was greatly enhanced. ‘*Nocrowding”’ 
should be the motto at exhibitions. 

The attempts at rock gardens were as inferior 
to English work as thcir arrangement of Carna- 
tions was superior. ‘There was an un-rehearsed 
effect where a Wistaria trained up a Palm 
trunk (whose head was outside the big shed) 
had burst into flower, and with the forced 
Lilacs and Azaleas grouped round its foot 
gave a pleasant sensation of open-air gardening. 
Altogether, the show gave much pleasure to 
the writer. Edward H. Woodall. 


MESEMBRYARTHEMUM. 


(Continued from p. 117.) 


MUIRIA, N. E. Br. 


Muiria Hortenseae N. E. Br.—In reference 
to the note at the end of my description of this 
very singular plant on p. 116, concerning the 
extraordinary ability of the large internal cells 
(idioblasts) when isolated and some placed 
on glass and some on a piece of paper to with- 
stand the dry atmosphere of a living room with- 
out drying up, I now wish to record further, 
that these same cells, still upon the same 
pieces of glass and paper, remained under 
exactly the same conditions without any cover- 
ing, fully exposed to the air and dust of the 
room for more than a week without drying up 
and apparently without shrinkage in volume, 
and were still glittering like dew-drops. The 
ternperature of the room was about 60° to 62° 
Fahr. in the daytime, and about 50° Fahr. at 
night. On the tenth day a few cells showed signs 
of collapsing. On the twelfth and thirteenth days 
most of them were drying up, and on the four- 
teenth day only one cell, which was about one line 
in diameter, remained fully plump and glittering, 
all the others being partially or fully dried up. 
This one cell remained plump until the 
eighteenth day. An ordinary saucer half-filled 
with water was placed by the side of the cells 
on the second day after they were isolated, 
but the water had completely dried up two days 
before the cells were drying up. This seems 
to ke such an extraordinary conservation of 
cell-contents and vitality under conditions 
that I believe would be fatal in a very short time 
to the cells of most plants, that I deem the fact 
worthy of record. 


84.—-MENTOCALYX, N. E. Br. 


Perennial, stemless. Rootstock fleshy, bearing 
two or -more growths, each, under natural 
conditions, with only one pair of leaves, except 
when making a new pair. Leaves opposite 
unequal, when young erect and pressed together 
so as to resemble an eagle's beak; adult leaves 


spreading, large and thick, flat and deltoid in 
outline on the face, one of them compressed and 
deeply keeled at the apical part on the back, 
velvety-puberulous. Flowers solitary, terminal, 
pedicillate, without bracts. Calyx unequally 
6-lobed down to the base of the ovary, and 
when in bud with the base of one of the two 
larger lobes more projecting than that of the 
other lobe so as to form a sort of chin to the bud. 
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Spreading when expanded; expanding-keels 
with their basal part rising into a hump half 
as long as the valve, thin, parallel, minutely 
toothed at the edges, and their upper part 


ainate to the valve and then forming broad; 


marginal wings; cells flatly roofed with mem- 
branous, flexible cell-wings, without a tubercle 
at the opening. Seeds many in a cell, ovoid, 
pointed at one end, smooth. 


FIG. 128.—MENTOCALYX MUIRI, N. E. BR. 
rowth; B, a flower bud just ready to open: 0, a flower; D, longitudinal 


A, a flowering g 
section throug 


a flower; E, longitudinal section through a ripe capsule; F, a seedling. All 


natural size except D, which Is enlarged rather more than two diameters. 


Corolla large, petals numerous, free. Stamens 
numerous, erect, somewhat loose; filaments 
not bearded. Glands 6, separate, large. 
Stigmas 6, stoutly subulate, somewhat bristly- 
plumose, acute. Ovary wholly superior and 
6-ribbed when in flower, becoming half-inferior 
when in fruit, 6-celled ; placentas on the floor 
of the cells; ovules numerous in each cell. 
Capsule half-superior, obconic, convex, and with 6 
gaping sutural ridges on the top, and with 
6 valves and cells; valves deltoid, reflexed- 


The only known species and type of the genus 
is M. Muiri, N. E. Br., a netic of the Klein 
Karoo, in South Africa. 

The name is derived from the Latin, mentum, 
a chin, and calyx, a cup or calyx, because the 
calyx, when in bud, has a sort of chin to it. 

The affinity of this fine and very distinct 
genus 18 not very evident, but as its vegetative 
characters more resemble in form those of the 
genus Pleiospilos than any other, I place it 
immediately before that genus, although its 
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floral structure is entirely different, The manner 
in which the entirely superior ovary of the flower 
becomes half inferior when in fruit is very 
remarkable; I have not observed any other 
similar instance, either in this group of plants 
or in the many thousands of flowers I have 
dissected belonging to other orders. The 
somewhat chin-like base of one of the larger 
calyx-lobes is also unlike anything I have seen 
in any other member of this group of plants, 


1. M. Muiri, N. E. Br. (Fig. 128).— 
Leaves unequal, spreading, the larger of the 
pair 2-24 inches long, 14-21 lines broad at the 
base and narrowing from thence in a deltoid 
manner to a more or less acute apex, 9-12 lines 
thick at the base and 10-18 lines thick at the 
deeply-keeled apical part; the smaller leaf 
14-2 inches long and only 4-7 lines thick at 
the apical part, not so deeply keeled as 
ita fellow, otherwise similar in shape; both are 
flat on the face, the larger one with a slight 
oblique twist (not represented in the figure), 
compressed and deeply keeled or dilated and 
more or less incurved-hooked (at least when 
young) at the apical part, the smaller leaf being 
neither hooked nor deeply keeled at the apex ; 
when young, the two leaves are closed together, 
and then somewhat resemble the beak of an 
eagle in form ; substance firmly fleshy ; surface 
snooth and velvety to the touch, microscop- 
ically puberulous, dull green, but probably 
of a brownish or greyish tint under natural 
conditions, not dotted. Flower always produced 
in front of the new pair of leaves. Pedicel 1}-2 
inches long, erect, slightly compressed and 
somewhat 2-edged, 3-34 lines broad and 24 
lines thick at the upper part, slightly tapering 
downwards, velvety-puberulous, green. Calyx 
in bud and viewed from the side with a some- 
what chin-like base in front, velvety-puberulous ; 
lobes ascending-spreading, the two larger 
9-13 lines long and 44-5 lines broad at the base, 
narrowing to an acute apex, keeled down 
the back and more or less concave and hooked 
or incurved at the apex ; the four smaller lobes 
5-64 lines long, ovate, obtuse, with membranous 
edges. Corolla l-2 inches in diameter, 
expanded in the day-time, more or less closed 
at night, and lasting 10-14 days, pleasantly 
fragrant; petals numerous, free, spreading, 
in about two series, rather lax, about 9 lines long 
and }-line broad, linear, acute, pure white 
according to Dr. Muir, but ın one of the living 
flowers scen the white was faintly tinted with 
pinkish-mauve, with a darker midline, and the 
other white without the pinkish tinge, so prob- 
ably the colour varies, as 1t does in many species 
belonging to the other genera. Stamens some- 
what loose, 24-34 lines long ; filaments white ; 
anthers milk-white. Glands of the disk mere } 
green. Stigmas 6, spreading, about qone 
long, stoutly subulate, acute, somewhat bris y 
plumose, green. Ovary in the flower T 
superior, with a broad base, becoming P i 
inferior in fruit! Green, with 6 stout T198, 
6-celled. Capsule as described under the genue 
half inferior, about 5 lines in diameter : oe 
closed and 7 lines in diameter when pene s 
valves pallid within, with comes er dante 
expanding-keels ; the cells, instead 0 eee: 
superior and entirely above the level of the . 
of the inner side of the calyx-lobes as they a j 
in the ovary, are (in the capsule) inferior ane 
entirely below the level of the inner et sb 
of the base of the calyx-lobes, the valves Tee 
being now above that level. Seeds a 
}-line long, ovoid, smooth, pallid, with a 

oint. l 
i Riversdale Division: In the Klein ae 
among white stones, flowering 1m w a 
and October, 1,200 feet above sea level, 
3,892 ! to me by 

Described from a living plant sent to Bes 
Dr. J. Muir, this being another of one hee 
interesting new species that he has disc Sal 
which shows how rich South tee 
still be in interesting undiscovered eine ee 

I do not know how this plant behave is 
South Africa, but from Dr. Muir's gine 
about it, I imagine that the flowers ae 
fully developed from their first appear“ = ihe 
about two months. With me PEE > 
process of their development has Aeb ds 
ingly slow; I first saw signs of flo 
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at the end of August, 1926, but it was not until 
the fifth of March, 1927, that the first flower 
opened, being over six months in developing ! 
Evidently this is the effect of the colder tem- 
perature of our climate, and I expect that the 
flower-buds appearing with the new pairs of 
leaves at the end of February, 1927, will develop 
into flowers before they are six months old, 
as the warmer season is now approaching 
(this is written on March 14, 1927). This plant 
appears to flower very freely, as fresh flowers 
are appearing on every new growth on my 
specimens. , , 

My flowering plant of this species has only two 
growths upon it, each with one flower. The 
first flower was of a decided pinkish-mauve 
tinge and the second almost pure white. The 
first flower, however, expanded during very 
dull, sunless weather, while the second one 
had several days of bright sunshine upon it, 
so that it is possible that the change in the 
amount of light was the cause of the change in 
colour. My only other plant did not develop 
its flowers. 

Fig. 128 represents at A, one of the two growths 
on the plant. B, a mature flower-bud nearly ready 
to open, showing the prominent chin-like 
base of one of the calyx-lobes. C, a flower as 
it appeared in dull weather ; in bright sunshine 
the petals and shorter calyx-lobes are much more 
spreading, although the larger calyx-lobes remain 
in the position I have represented. D, a longi- 
tudinal section through the flower, showing 
its structure, enlarged slightly more than two 
diameters (all the other figures are of natural 
size), E, a longitudinal section through a 
ripe fruit showing that the ovary in ripening 
becomes half inferior! Probably this is due to 
the enormous shrinkage of the central watery 
tissue of the pedicel that takes place during the 
ripening. F, is a young seedling, showing the 
united cotyledons and the first pair of leaves, 
which are minutely puberulous. N. E. Brown. 


(To be continued). 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Cuttinas inserted during January and Feb- 
ruary should be potted so soon as they are well- 
rooted. By the time these notes appear it will 
be quite safe, in all except the most exposed 
districts, to place all rooted plants in cold frames. 
Provided frost can be excluded, they will con- 
tinue to make sturdy growth under cool 
treatment. If frost threatens, mat the frames 
early in the evenings. 

The power of the sun is increasing every day, 
and careful attention must be paid to venti- 
lating the frames. Newly-potted plants should 
be kept in fairly close conditions for a few days, 
and if the sun is very bright it will be advisable 
to shade the plants for a few hours at mid-day 
until they have recovered from the effects of 
removal. | 

Ventilating is an important cultural detail 
at this time of the year in the cultivation of 
these plants. The more fresh air they get the 
better, provided they are protected from 
frost and cold draughts. The frame should be 
in a position where the maximum amount 
of light is obtainable with the minimum of wind, 
especially from the east. 

A little intelligent management of the lights 


will usually counteract the evils arising from 


cold winds. If the wind is in the east, tilt the 
lights on the west side, and vice versa. In the 
daytime the thermometer should be the guide 
as to how much ventilation is required. If it 
registers 40° to 45° ventilation will be necessary. 
by reason of the sun’s rays the mercury 
continues to rise after ventilation has been given, 
increase the amount of air. Overhead spraying 
has a beneficial effect on plants that have 
drooped while the ventilators have been open. 
_ The more forward plants will, in many 
instances, now be ready for transferring 
to six-inch pots. They should be repotted 
before the roots form a mass at the bottom of 
the three-inch pots ; plants that are allowed 
ome root-bound in small pots invariably 
suffer when transferred to larger receptacles. 
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A suitable compost for present use may be 
made of four parts fibrous loam, one part thor- 
oughly rotted manure, one part leaf-mould, one 
part powdered mortar rubble, a half-part 
wood-ashes, and a six-inch potful of bone-meal 
to every barrow-load of the compost. The use 
of sand must be left to the judgment of the 
operator; if leaf-mould, wood ash, and lime 
rubbish are used as directed, little or no sand 
will be required. The loam, manure, and leaf- 
mould should be chopped, and not riddled. 

Mix the compost thoroughly and stack it in 
a heap for a few days before using it. Before 
commencing to repot them carefully examine the 
plants to be dealt with, and pick out any that 
are approaching dryness at th2 root. These 
should be well watered, and stood aside to drain 
before being repotted. To attempt to repot a 
Chrysanthemum while it is dry at the roots is 
inviting failure. 

At this potting, well-soaked, new pots should be 
used if they are available, or, if not, thoroughly 
clean, old ones. If dirty pots are used, the soil 
and, incidentally, the roots, will stick to the 
sides of the pot when the plant is turned out 
for the final potting. Use about an inch depth 
of drainage, and cover this with a little of the 
lumpy portions of the compost. The plants, 
when potted, should be slightly lower in the pots 
than they previously were. Ram the compost 
fairly firmly with a blunt potting stick, but 
take care not to damage the roots of the plants. 
Return them to the frames and try to prevent 
them from flagging for a few days. As intimated 
above, careful ventilation, overhead spraying, 
and possibly some shading will accomplish 
this end. 

A rough and ready method of dealing with 
decorative varieties is to stop the plants at the 
time of repotting them. This is a great mistake, 
and has a weakening influence on the shoots 
which form in consequence of the stopping. 
Stopping should not be attempted for a few 
days prior to potting, nor for eight or ten days 
subsequently. James A. Paice. | 
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LILIES IN SCOTLAND IN 1926. 


ON the whole, last season was a very satis- 
factory one in regard to Liliums, and one or 
two uncommon species flowered for the first 
time with me. Thege notes refer to a garden 
in East Lothian, where the Lilies will flower 
this summer for the last time as they will be 
transferred to fresh quarters in the Spey Valley, 
in Morayshire, in the autumn. I believe that 
climate and soil conditions will be more favour- 
able to the cultivation of these Lilies in their 
new home, and from results already noted in 
that favoured county, I am convinced that many 
of the species will establish themselves satis- 
factorily. 

In East Lothian, L. regale is the finest of 
the Lilies, chiefly because it has been established 
the longest. It was the first to be grown, 
and its success led to the introduction of other 
species. The bulbs I write of are now fourteen 
years old, and have been in their present quarters 
for ten years. During the latter period they 
have been disturbed only once. That was in the 
autumn of 1925, when the plants were lifted, 
separated and replanted the same day. Many 
of the bulbs were sixteen to seventeen inches 
in circumference, and my record number of 
flowers to a stem is thirty-three.’ The stems 
attain a height of about six feet, and fifteen 
flowers to a stem is quite common. Last year 
some of the clumps had a dozen stems. The 
Lilv resents disturbance. In December, when 
I lifted some bulbs, I found they had roots like 
a rat’s tail running deeply into the soil, and 
these roots appear to be active all through 
the winter. 

My method of growing this Lily is to top-dress 
the bed with leaf-mould in spring so soon as 
the stems appear above the ground. When 
the stems appear through the mulch another 
dressing is applied and a little bone-meal is 
added to it. The total depth of the dressing 
is about six inches. The bed is dotted with 
Golden Yews, now about six feet in height, 
and is fronted with Rhododendrons. When the 


stems have ripened up in autumn the mulch 
of leaf-mould—then a perfect network of stem 
roots—is removed; the surface of the bed 18 
lightly forked over and dressed with kainit 
at the rate of about three ounces to the square 
yard, and the surface ground left fully exposed 
throughout the winter. I do not believe 
in mulching for winter protection; the bulbs 
must have open soil conditions to keep them in 
a healthy state. Mr. Coutts, of Kew, is a great 
believer in what he terms “root association ’ 
for Liliums, and I fully agree with him. Hence 
the Yews and Rhododendrons in the bed of 
L. regale. If this Lily can be planted so that 
it will not be disturbed for years, it establishes 
itself magnificently, and is, undoubtedly, 
one of the noblest of the species. 

I planted L. auratum var. Crimson Queen 
in pots in 1925, but this gorgeously-coloured 
Lily flowered well in the open ground last year 
and was a great sight in late September. I 
think that I have managed to get it established 
as the bulbs planted were, fortunately, not too 
large to begin with. The flowers are as large as 
those of L. auratum ; in the centre of each petal 
there is a band or streak of deep crimson, and, 
that colour flushes over the whole of the flower. 
It is a striking Lily and is, perhaps, the most 
grandly-coloured of all. Mr. Grove informed 
me that he thinks it is really L. cruentum, 
and that it was grown some years ago by Isaac 
Davies, of Ormskirk. It is a Lily worth per- 
severing with. 

My present stock of L. centifolium (Farrer’s 
716) consists of three-year-old bulbs raised from 
seeds. The stems all came blind last year, 
but they should be strong enough to flower this 
season. A seedling from this species crossed 
with L. regale flowered last year for the first 
time and produced three lovely trumpets. I 
prefer not to say more about this at present, 
but hope to have it photographed during the 
coming season. It appears to be a Lily with 
& grand constitution. 

L. Alexandrae flowered here last season 
for the first time. It is a dwarf grower, but its 
white flowers were almost as large as those 
of L. auratum. It is a lovely Lily with a 
delicious fragrance, and appears to be well 
worthy of a place in the garden. It is said to be 
a white form of L. japonicum (Krameri), but Mr. 
Grove believes it to be a form of L. longiflorum. 
I think that is correct. 

L. japonicum, ordinarily called L. Krameri, 
was practically hopeless to establish when 
imported bulbs were planted, but I raised a 
small batch from seeds, and some of these flowered 
last year. I was able to save a nice lot of seeds 
which I have sown this season. The colour 
of the flowers, a soft rose-pink, is unique amongst 
Lilies. L. japonicum has the reputation of 
being a difficult species to grow in the open, 
but the trouble has been caused by the lack 
of sound, healthy bulbs. Imported bulbs, 
in my experience, have always arrived shrivelled 
up and, in many cases, diseased. L. japonicum 
revels in a top-dressing, such as is applied to 
L. regale. 

L. rubellum thrives amongst a colony of 
Arundinaria (Bambusa) pygmaea. This little 
Lily is somewhat of the colour of L. japonicum, 
but altogether lacks the dignity of that exquisite 
species. I wanted a dwarf plant to act as a 
covering for the roots of L. rubellum and I 
selected the little Bamboo. Its dwarf, spreading 
growth is just the thing for this Lily: ' 

L. Willmottiae, raised from seeds, is a Turk’s 
Cap that is assured of a great future. My plants, 
now five years old, give from ten to fifteen 
flowers on a stem. This species from Western 
Hupeh is also a stem-rooter, and a mulch is 
imperative. The roots must be screened and, 
as in the case of L. rubellum, I use Arundi- 
naria pygmaea for the purpose very effectively. 

L. cernuum is a dwarf Siberian Lily of Mar- 
tagon type and reminds one of L. tenuifolium. 
It flowered here last year. Its colour may be 
described as a deep rose; the stems are very 
slender, but quite strong enough to support 
the flowers. I hope to see this Lily in better 
form this season, as the bulbs I received were not 
over strong. 

L. pomponium, the true form, flowered also 
for the first time here last year. The bulbs 
had been planted for three years but had not 
flowered previously. They were collected bulbs 
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and, I think, had been too long on the journey 
which accounted for their weakness. I have now, 
however, an abundance of home-saved seeds 
which have been sown and germinated very 
well. This Lily rivals the brilliant L. chalce- 
donicum, and it comes into flower very much 
earlier. L. pomponium requires no top-dressing 
and it appears to thrive best when planted 
shallowly, like L. testaceum. 

I am growing a batch of L. testaceum, so that 
I can be assured of healthy bulbs for transference 
to the north in due course. All Lilies sent to 
Morayshire to be established there, with the 
single exception of L. testaceum, will have been 
raised from seeds. The garden there is free 
from disease, and no imported bulbs will ever 
enter its gates, unless they undergo a period of 

uarantine elsewhere. No risks will be run. 

t is for that reason that I have raised batches 
of L. auratum, its variety platyphyllum, L. 
Willmottiae, L. pomponium, L. rubellum, 
L. monadelphum, L. regale, L. chalcedonicum, 
L. Parryi, L. Sargentiae, and many others 
from seeds. Some of the seedlings of L. auratum 
flowered last year and there is a variation in 
colour. I found the form known as L. auratum 
rubro-vittatum amongst the seedlings. L. 
auratum platyphyllum will flower this year 
from seed, and it will be interesting to see if 
-there is any variation from the type. I should 
like to come across a rubro-vittatum form of this 
grand Lily ! 

L. philippinense formosanum flowered in 
late September, and some blooms in evidence 
in October were destroyed by frost. These 
flowers were entirely out of season. The seeds 
were sown in the spring of 1925, and the seedlings 
were planted in their flowering quarters in July 
of that year. They made little growth that 
season, but last year they grew strongly and 

- flowered as stated. I see that fine bulbs have 
been formed, and in many cases there is a tiny 
bulb at the foot of the old stems. 

L. Farreri is one of the loveliest of the Turk’s 
Cap Lilies, and has been well-named the Marble 
Martagon. Th? white flowers with their blue 
veins are extremely beautiful. The variety Duch- 
artrei with its rosy coloured flowers is also pretty, 
but it lacks the charm of the superbly graceful 
L. Farreri. Both were raised from seeds and, 

-so far, I have seen no variation. 

L. Sargentiae comes into flower just after L. 
regale. Like the latter, it is grateful for a 
mulch of leaves. It forms abundance of bulbils at 
the axils of the leaves. Azalea malvaefiora is used 
as ashade for the roots. Iam not very enthusi- 
astic about this species; it seems to lack the 
refinement of L. regale, and when once L. centi- 
folium is procurable in quantity I do not think 
that L. Sargentiae will be wanted. 

Species due to flower this year from seeds are 
L. Parrvi, L. philadelphicum luteum, L. Mar- 
tagon album, L. Martagon dalmaticum, L. 
Martagon Cattaniae, L. Davidii, L. Henryi, 
L. sutchuenense, L. roseum, L. medeoloides, 
L. myriophyllum, L. amabile, L. Roezlii rubrum, 
L. canadense, L. croceum, L. candidum, L. 
philippinense formosanum Xx regale, L. cen- 
tifolium x Willmottiae, L. japonicum x Will- 
mottiae, L. centifolium and L. Kelloggii. George 
M. Taylor, Edinburgh. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


ONIONS. 


THE Onion is one of the most important 
crops of the vegetable garden, and for a supply 
for the various purposes, different methods are 
adopted. Onions have an advantage over many 
other vegetable crops in that they may be grown 
on the same ground for a number of years 
without detriment to the crop other than caused 
by pests and diseases. Once the soil has been 
brought to a high state of cultivation, it may 
easily be maintained in a suitable condition 
for this crop each successive season. Where 
Onion-fly is prevalent, change of site is advisable 
as one means of lessening the chances of attack. 
Sowing is divided into two main periods, spring 
and autumn. 

The spring sowing should be done on the first 
favourable opportunity when the soil can be 
brought to a good tilth at the end of February 
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or early in March; the condition of the soil at 
the time of sowing is very important. Sow the 
seeds in drills made twelve to fifteen inches 
apart, taking care not to bury them deeply. 

As the Onion-fly is such a serious menace to 
plants from this sowing, preventive measures 
should be undertaken in good time. Probably 
one of the best deterrants to the fly is a weekly 
dusting of soot, commencing about the end of 
April and continuing until the middle of June. 
This will greatly stimulate the growth of the 
plants and make the immediate surroundings 
very unpleasant for the fly. Commenced in good 
time and performed at regular intervals, this 
treatment should prove effective. 

A very simple matter, but one of considerable 
importance, is that the rows should be kept free 
from weeder, especially when the Onion plants 
are small, as the removal of large weeds may 
cause the Onion seedlings to be uprooted, 
making access for the fiy easy. Thinning will 
need to be done gradually in case the fly should 
prove troublesome ; on the other hand, it must 
not be either delayed too long, or done in such 
a manner as to cause much soil disturbance. 
The thinnings, when allowed to develop to a 
fair size, will be useful for salads. A distance of 
four to eight inches between the plante, accord- 
ing to variety, and requirements, is usual. 

Further treatment consists in keeping the crop 
clean in all respects, and excessive feeding must 
be guarded against or the keeping qualities of 
the bulbs will be impaired. The bulbs should be 
thoroughly ripened before being stored in a dry, 
airy structure, where a comparatively low 
temperature can be maintained. 

There are numerous varieties in commerce 
and most growers have their special favourites. 
Ailsa Craig, Cranston’s Excelsior and Premier, 
are all of a similar type, and are all popular 
with growers. Another good sort is Bedford- 
shire Champion. Others of a smaller, but ex- 
cellent keeping type, are Australian Brown, 
Brown Globe and James’ Long-Keeping. Where 
a flat Onion is preferred, Giant Zittau, Rousham 
Park Hero and White Spanish may be recom- 
mended. Southport Red Globe is one of the 
best of the red varieties. 

Onions for pickling should be sown fairly 
thickly late in April, on ground that is not too 
rich and little or no thinning is necessary. 
Covent Garden Silver Shinned Pickling is a 


- desirable variety. 


Autumn sowing, where it is possibl2 to adopt 
it, offers several advantages, these being (1) 
the Onion fly rarely, if ever, attacks plants 
from this sowing; (2) thorough ripening of the 
bulbs is more certain in late districts, or where 
the rainfall is unduly heavy; (3) the plants 
attain a usable size quicker than those sown in 
the spring, thereby filling the gap that naturally 
exists between the end of one season’s crop and 
the ripening of the next; (4) larger bulbs are 
obtained by the longer season of growth than 
from those grown entirely in the open from a 
spring sowing ; (5) an carly supply from the open 
for salad purposes is procured. 

Ag it ia inadvisable to have ground too rich 
for this sowing, any soil in good heart that has 
just been cleared of a crop, such as Peas or 
Beans and has been dug to the full depth of the 
spade, will do quite well, bearing in mind that 
it hae only to serve the purpose of a seed-bed 
during the winter. 

Two important points to bear in mind are 
that the soil should not be too rich or the sowing 
made too early, or bolting will take place the 
following spring. The time of sowing necessarily 
depends on the soil and locality, hut, generally, 
the last week in August or the first week in 
September is quite carly enough for the south. 

Sow in rows made twelve inches apart, in an 
open situation on well-drained land. 

The plants should remain in the seed-bed 
until early March, when they can be planted 
in rows twelve inches to fifteen inches apart, 
allowing six to eight inches between the plants 
in the rows. To minimise the risk of bolting 
large seedlings should not be chosen for planting, 
those of medium vigour giving the best results, 
Deep planting should be guarded against. 
Should bolting occur, when the plant is develop- 
ing a flower head, cut through the solid part 
of the junction of the stem and flower-head. 
Although plants treated in this manner do not 
give first-class bulbs they will be reasonably 
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good. Extra large plants from this sowing 
may be used either for salad or planted for us 
when only partially developed. 

The choice of varieties for autumn sowing 
depends on the purpose for which they are in. 
tended. If intended to be grown to full maturity 
for storing, with a view to keeping as long a 
possible, those recommended for spring sowing 
are suitable. If the crop is to be used quickly 
when fully grown, the Lisbon, Rocca or Tripoli 
types are preferable. Two varieties of com. 
paratively recent introduction which distin- 
guished themselves in a large trial of autumn. 
sown Onions at Wisley during the years 1916-17, 
are Autumn Triumph and Froxfield, and these 
are excellent in all respects. 

Where a portion of the crop is grown especially 
for salad purposes the seeds may be sown 
about mid-August and the young plants will 
benefit from a light dressing of some quick- 
acting fertiliser early in the year. The white 
varieties or any of the quick-growers are suitable 
for this purpose. Young Onions for salads 
may b2 raised in boxes under glass at any period 
of the year. 

Different methods are 2mployed for the pro- 
duction of extra large bulbs. For thia purpose 
it is necessary to have a long season of growth 
and varieties which are capable of growing 
to a large size. The usual method is to row 
seeds under glass in gentle warmth during 
January, giving the plants similar treatment 
to half-hardy annuals, and when thoroughly 
hardened plant them in the open early in April. 

Varicties of the Ailsa Craig type are suitable 
for this purpose. Although the varieties 
mentioned are mostly old and well-known. 
it is interesting to note that the majority 
received some recognition in the various trials 
of this vegetable that have been conducted at 
Wisley during the past ten years. l 

In conclusion, I would emphasise the desira- 
bility of obtaining European-grown seed of good 
strains from seedsmen who may be relied on to 
supply varicties true to name. J. Wilson, 
Wisley. 


(The Editors do not hold themselves responnble for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 


Sunlight Rays in Glasshouses.—Mr. Allen 
Falconer’s remarks in The Gardeners’ Chroricle 
on the above subject interested me greatly. 
for I, too, have had some experience of gardening 
under the inclement climatic conditions which 
prevail in the locality he refers to, and I can fully 
endorse his statements regarding the difticults 
of raising sturdy secdlings during the carly part 
of the year. Provided the cost is not pro- 
hibitive it would appear that the use of these 
lamps may possibly revolutionise the procu 
tion of early produce, but I am inclined to thin 
that the cost of installation and running mé) 
discount any advantage gained in the ma 
of earliness. Perhaps Mr. Falconer ran ST 
us with some details respecting the initial ed 
of installing the apparatus, and also the Te 
used per lamp per hour. In any case, it P 
most. interesting experiment, and the aaa 
obtained after further trial will be Asan 
recording. Experiments are being ma j ie 
Kew and other centres with the use of Vita E 
for glazing glasshouses. As most readers T ae 
this glass permits the passage of the ante dal 
light rays, and the same advantages are © he . 
to be obtained by its use as Mr. F alconer op 
to get with sunlight rays, viz.,the raising of ~ 
and stronger seedlings and plants. The a X 
cost of glazing a structure with this Ri a 
somewhat high when compared with ot i jaci 
glass. At the present time, I believe Yu aoe 
costs somewhere about two shilling per a 
foot, but I have no doubt that its ae ire 
reduced substantially when its man rn 
is undertaken on a larger scale. It is sete 
amply demonstrated that children. an oe ape 
living in rooms glazed with Vita g ear 
benefited thereby, so that it only coe, i is 
able that plants will also be benefited °F 


use. T. H. Everett. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


APRIL 5 and 6.—AIl the available space in the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, was 
well filled on these dates; indeed, many ex- 
hibitors had to be content with much less space 
than they applied for. Orchids were again 
shown extensively and made gorgeous and 
graceful displays, the superb group of Dendro- 
biums shown by BARoN BRUNO SCHRODER 
thoroughly meriting all the praise bestowed upon 
it; the Orchid Committee recommended a 
Gold Medal for this group, and a Silver-Gilt 
Lindley Medal for the high cultivation it exem- 
plified. Daffodils and Tulips were presented 
in large groups, while Azaleas, Cinerarias, 
Schizanthuses, Roses, Carnations, flowering 
trees and shrubs, alpine plants and early 
border flowers all contributed to the beauty and 
interest of the meeting. The Orchid Committee 
granted one First Class Certificate and eight 
Awards of Merit; the Narcissus and Tulip 
Committee, two Awards of Merit; and the Floral] 
Committee eleven Awards of Merit. 


Orchid Committee. 

Present: Mr. C. J. Lucas (in the chair), 
Mr. Gurney Wilson, (Hon. Secretary), Mr. Stuart 
H. Low, Mr. Wilson Potter, Mr. E. R. Ashton, 
Mr. R. G. Thwaites, Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. R. 
Paterson, Mr. J. Cowan, Mr. T. Armstrong, 
Mr. A. McBean, Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Mr. G. 
E. Shill, Mr. Fred K. Sander, Mr. J. Cypher, 
Mr. H. G. Alexander, Mr. A. Dye, Mr. Fred J. 
Hanbury and Mr. R. Brooman White. 


LINDLEY MEDAL. 


The Committee recommended a Silver-Gilt 
Lindley Medal for the magnificent Odonto- 
glossum Purple Emperor. In the opinion of 
many experts this is the finest Odontoglossum 
yet raised. It was shown by the Exors. of the 
late Mr. H. T. Pitt. 


First CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

Cymbidium Pauwelsit, Ankersmit’s var.— 
A lovely flower of large size, good form and fine 
substance, and probably the finest variety of 
C. Pauwelsii yet seen. The colour is light 
greenish-yellow, with a suffusion of pink and 
faint veinings of rosy bronze. Lip, cream- 
coloured with rich, red-brown markings at the 
apex. Shown by Messrs. Cowan AND Co. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontioda Dovere var. majestica (Oda. Joan 
X Odm. ilustrissimum).—A handsome, large- 
flowered variety, with rich red flowers, marked 
with rose-purple at the margins and also across 
the body colour. Lip deep red and rose, with 
golden disce, Shown by Messrs. J. and A. 
McBean. 

Odontoglossum plumptonense var. lilacina.— 
The principal colour seen in the large flowers 
of this variety is deep lilac, but there are white 
bases to the sepals and petals, and a white 
apex to the gold, disked lip. Shown by Mr. J. 
Evans, Colwyn Bay. 

Brasso-Catileya speciosa magnifica.—An ex- 
qusitely beautiful form, with flowers of large 
size. The colour is pale lilac-pink, deeper at 
the fringed apex of the lip, where it harmonises 
with the clear, light orange-yellow of the throat. 
Shown by Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, LTD. 


Cattleya Roseary (C. Schroderae alba x C. 
Lord Rothschild var. alba)—A lovely hybrid 
with wide, white petals, cream-tinted sepals, 
and a lip that is soft orange-yellow, with white 
frilled margin and a touch of purple at the apex. 
Shown by R. GERRIsH, Esq. 

Odontoglossum muralis, Gerrish’s var. (Penelope 
x Clovis)—A handsome variety with distinctly 
marked flowers. The sepals and petals are 
red-brown over the basal halves, and soft lilac 
on the upper halves; lip deep chocolate-red at 
the base and pure white at the apex. Shown by 
R. Geraisy, Esq. 

_ Odontioda Metis (Oda. Brewii x Odm. ex- 
tmium).—A bold, orange-red hybrid with a few 
faint markings of yellow; ` lip orange-red, 
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with central brown area, and golden disc. 
Shown by R. Gerrisg, Esq. 


Brasso - Cattleya Springtide var. Ethel N. 
Satow (C. Mossiae x B.-C. Maronii).—A superb 
Orchid with an immense flower of delightful 
purplish-mauve colour; the big, broad, fringed 
lip is of similar colour to the sepals and petals 
at the base and margins, but the central area 
is yellow, shaded with orange, the yellow 
veinings running back into a deeper purple 
shade around the column. Shown by FRED 
J. Hansury, Esq., Brockhurst, East Grinstead. 


Cymbidium Pauwelsii, Brockhurst var.—This 
was represented by a fine plant carrying two large 
spikes. The flowers are large, fawn-coloured, 
suffused with pink, the lip being buff-coloured 
with deep red-brown markings at the apex. 
Shown by FreD. J. Hansury, Esq. 


GROUPS. 


Baron Bruno ScuHrope_r (gr. Mr. G. E. Shill), 
Dell Park, Engletield Green, showed beautiful 
Dendrobiums, splendidly grown and finely 
arranged. The exhibit was a very large one, 
and consisted chiefly of Dendrobium Model and 
seedlings therefrom; the original D. Model 
was included, and we thought it as fine as any 
of its many beautiful progeny. There were 
scores of plants, all abundantly flowered, 
and each one was allowed to fully display 
its charms. Within this exhibit there were 
two contrasting groupings of the yellow Den- 
drobium Thwaitesiae, equally well-grown and 
profusely flowered, while at a higher level 
towards the back of the display were sheaves 
of spikes of Calanthe Baron Schroder, both 
dark and light forms. 

R. GeErrRisH, Esq, The Manor, Millfield, 
Salisbury (gr. Mr. W. Sorrell), contributed a 
beautiful group of Orchids and staged the plants 
admirably. Odontoglossums, Odontiodas and 
Cymbidiums were very largely represented, 
and several plants gained awards. Odonto- 
glossum Proteus, O. crispum Marjorie, and O. 
eximium were particularly good, while Cym- 
bidium Ceres, C. Pauwelsii, Brasso-Cattleya 
Rosita, Laelio-Cattleya Hassallii alba and 
Cattleya Wottersiana (Queen Mary x Rajah) 
were also conspicuously good. 

With all their plants set up in a delightful 
manner so that each could be seen as an indi- 
vidual, Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, LTD, exhi- 
bited a fine group wherein choice Cymbidiums, 
Odontiodas and Dendrobiums were prominent 
subjects. Dendrobium Thwaitesiae was good 
and there was a capital specimen of the fine old 
Sophronitis grandiflora with eighteen blooms. 
The principal Cymbidiums were C. Redshank, 
C. Goosander, C. Plover var.Puck, C. Redstart— 
very fine, C. Flamingo and C. Pauwelsii. Odon- 
tioda Charlesworthii, O. Bradshawiae, Holford’s 
var., and O. Radiant gave touches of brilliant 
colour, as also did  Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya 
Golden Horn, with ten orange-tinted, yellow 
flowers. Odontoglossum Anzac, of rich yellow, 
O. Faustina, O. crispum Zoroaster, O. Juno, 
and Cattleya Tityus var. Gloriosa were other 
showy plants in this fine display. 

Messrs. COWAN AND Co. contributed a grand 
lot of Cymbidiums carrying large, handsome 
spikes. Of these C. Ceres was a splendid 
form, and so was C. Pauwelsii aureum, the 
splendid C. P. Ankersmit’s var. and C. P. 
Golden Prince, and C. Corona. Dendrobium 
atro-violacea, Cypripedium Hesta, Miltonia 
Bleuansa, Odontioda Juno, O. Grenadier and QO. 


. Murillo, with Odontoglossum Alastor and O. 


Colinge, were other very attractive Orchids. 

E. R. ASHTON, Esq. (gr. Mr. C. Kent), Broad- 
lands, Tunbridge Wells,: submitted a lovely 
specimen of Sophronitis grandiflora carrying 
thirty flowers (Cultural Commendation), Den- 
drobium Brymerianum, D. atro-violaceum, the 
fine old Odontoglossum triumphans var. Lionel 
Crawshay, Odontioda Fairy Queen, Laelio- 
Cattleya Faust, and Lycaste Balliae, among 
other good things. 

Dendrobium Devonianum and the allied 
D. Freemanii were conspicuously beautiful 
in Messrs. SANDER’S group, where also 
Cymbidium Frica var. Eclipse and the deep, 
ruddy-bronze C. Magali Sander var. Surprise, 
arrested attention. Laelio-Cattleya Royal 
Sovereign, Oncidium pulchellum, Ada aurantiaca 
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and Dendrobium Wardianum were included, 
with several Odontoglossums and Odontiodas. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons exhibited a 
small group of Cymbidiums, Odontoglossums 
and Dendrobiums. Notable examples shown 
were of Dendrobium atro-violaceum, D. crepid- 
atum (a fine form), Maxillaria Harrisoniae, 
Odontoglossum Edwardsii, Laelio-Cattleya Dom- 
iniana and the curious, yellow Eria pannea. 
Mr. H. Drxon contributed a small group con- 
taining Dendrobium Thwaitesiae, Cypripedium 
Cupid and QOdontoglossums. Messrs. SUTTON 
Bros. exhibited Lycaste Skinneri, Odonto- 
glossum triumphans and Cypripedium Maudiae 
in a small corner group. | 

The large exhibit from Messrs. CHARLES- 
WORTH AND Co. contained a fine centre grouping 
of Odontoglossum crispum in variety, and 
around this was displayed capital specimens 
of Wilsonara Wendy, Vuylstekeara Lutetia, 
Cypripedium niveum, C. Morganiae burford- 
lense, Odontioda Karao, Odontoglossum Regium, 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Meuse, Brasso-Cattleya 
Olena and many other fine Orchids. 

In Messrs. Stuart Low anp Co.’s group a 
few of the more attractive subjects were Den- 
drobium Farmeri, Cymbidium Devonianum, 
Brasso-Cattleya Hans Hunter, B.-C. Milo, 
Laelio-Cattleya Jacquinetta, the old and still 
beautiful Cochlioda Noezliana and Odonto- 
glossum Zena. 


Floral Committee. 

Present: Section A.—Mr. Henry B. May 
(in the chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. Charles 
E. Pearson, Mr. A. Turner, Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Mr. William Howe, Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. J. 
M. Bridgeford, Mr. Donald Allan, Mr. Hugh 
Dickson, Mr. M. C. Allwood, Mr. R. Findlay, 
Mr. E. R. Janes, Mr. A. E. Vasey, Mr. James B. 
Riding, Mr. W. B. Gingell, Mr. D. B. Crane, 
Mrs. Helen Lindsay Smith, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Wightman, Mr. Courtney Page and Mr. 
Cartwright (Secretary). 


Section B.—Mr. Gerald B, Loder (in the chair), 
Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Mr. George 
Harrow, Mr. G. Reuthe, Mr. Amos Perry, Mr. 
Eric M. Marsden-Jones, Mr. Reginald Cory, 
Mr. A. Williams, Mr. L. R. Russell, Mr. E. H. 
Wilding, Mr. G. Yeld, Mr. A. Bedford, Mr. T. 
Hay, Mr. Charles T. Musgrave, Mr. F.G. Preston, 
Mr. W. G. Baker, Mr. Clarence Elliott, Mr. W. B. 
Cranfield, Mr. E. A. Bowles, Mr. R. D. Trotter 
and Mr. N. K. Gould (Secretary). 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Acacia fimbriata.—According to the Index 
kewensis, the correct name of this Mimosa is A. 
prominens. It is a very graceful species 
furnished with narrow, dark green leaves 
and bearing plenty of short spikes of yellow 
flowers. Shown by the DIRECTOR, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


Arctotis breviscapa var. Durns.—In Index 
kewensis, Arctotis breviscapa is recorded as a 
synonym of A. leptorhiza, while Nicholson’s 
Dictionary of Gardening states that it is a 
synonym of A. speciosa. On June 29, 1926, the 
species, when shown by Mr. T. Hay, received 
an Award of Merit. The variety Durns is a 
more robust plant. The pinnate leaves are 
quite attractive and the sturdy flowers are of 
rich cardinal red, with lines of a deeper shade of 
colour. An illustration of A. breviscapa 
was given in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of July 10, 
1926. Shown by Messrs. B. LapHams, Lro. 

Arctotis scapigera.—The name of this species 
must be considered to be provisional, for accord- 
ing to the Index kewensis, A. scapigera should be 
A. acaulis, but a certain amount of confusion 
exists in the genus. Mr. T. Hay informs us 
that he received seeds from South Africa under 
the name A. acaulis, but his plants differ from 
that species as grown at Kew. The scedlings 
are variable in habit, foliage and colour of the 
flowers, though the general colour of the latter 
seemed to be a bright orange with a 
darker zone, but the colour was dull on the older 
flowers. Shown by Mr. T. Hay, Hyde Park. 


Auricula Duchess of York.—A very handsome 
Alpine variety. The large, perfectly round 
flowers are of rich, velvety plum-purple 
colour, paler at the margins of the petals, 
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and have a broad, pale yellow zone. 
Mr. James Dovatas. 


Auricula Prince Henry.—This is a beautiful 
Show Auricula of uncommon colouring. A 
vigorous plant, well-furnished with mealy leaves 
and bearing a stout spike, was shown. The 
colour is satiny mauve, and the flowers have a 
broad, white zone. Also shown by Mr. JAMES 
Doveras. 


Camellia Lady Clare.—A very handsome 
semi-double variety, bearing flowers as large as 
those of C. reticulata. The colour is a medium 
pink, and it appears to be a vigorous shrub. 
Shown by LIONEL DE RorTsHscHILD, Esq. (gr. 
Mr. A. Bedford), Exbury, Hants. 


Carnation Mrs. A. J. Cobb (see Fig. 124).—This 
handsome, velvety-crimson-maroon variety was 
awarded the Daily Mail Cup as being the best 
new fragrant Carnation at the show of the British 
Carnation Society last week (sce page 238). 
Shown by Mr. A. F. DUTTON. 


Carnation W. H. Page.—A medium-sized, 
Perpetual-flowering variety, which appears to 
be very free-flowering. The flowers are bright 
pink with lines of a deeper shade of the same 
colour. The blooms are well-formed and have 
lightly serrated edges; the calyx is non- 
splitting. Shown by Mr. W. H. Pace. 


Prunus incisa.—A dwarf species from Japan 
which produces clusters of pendulous, white 
flowers which open widely. Shown by Mr. 
CoLLINGwoop INGRAM, Benenden. 


Prunus serrulata Yoshira (Yedoensis).—This 
is a graceful little tree, bearing plentiful clusters 
of rounded, single, pale blush flowers. Shown 
by Mr. R. C. Norcutt. 


Rhododendron carneum.—This handsome, ever- 
green species was discovered by Browne in the 
Northern Shan States, North Burma, at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet, in 1912. It belongs to the 
Maddenii series and makes a bush three feet to 
four feet in height. The large, ovate leaves 
have plentiful greyish spots on the upper 
surface and are silvery below. The flowers 
are large, open widely and are produced in a 
loose truss. They are of flesh-pink colour. 
Shown by LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq. 


Shown by 


GROUPS. 


Immediately inside the hall, Messrs. L. R. 
Russet, Lrp., arranged a large group of 
Azalea indica varieties which provided a fine 
display of colouring. The many plants illus- 
trated the various methods of growing this 
useful greenhouse flowering shrub, and the 
exhibit comprised many of the best varieties. 

Some tall plants of Acacia Riceana, A. 
spiralis and A. leprosa formed a good background 
to a collection of Hippeastrums, Grevillea alpina 
and Camellias staged by Messrs. STUART Low AND 
Co. Messrs. R. GILL AND Son showed an attrac- 
tive collection of Rhododendrons, chiefly of the 
type grown in the warmer parts of the country. 
They also exhibited sprays of several shrubby 
Veronicas and a batch of St. Brigid Anemones. 


Rhododendrons were also shown by Mr. G. 
Reuthe, who had good trusses of R. Elsae 
and R. arboreum varieties. He also staged 
well-flowered sprays of Stachyurus praecox 
and various alpines. In association with 
profusely-flowered Azalea Mollis hybrids and 
Azalea Hinomanya, Messrs. WM. CUTBUSH AND 
Son showed Tulipa praestans of brilliant 
colour. l M 

Rock gardens, appropriately plantea, were 
made by various exhibitors: Messrs. W. H. 
Rogers AND Son made a special feature of 
Daphne Cneorum, and also had various season- 
able alpines. Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND Sons 
gave the central place to a pretty drift of 
Asperula suberosa, and also used Aubrietias 
and Saxifrages effectively. Messrs. Hopsons, 
Lrp., had good breadths of Primula denticulata 
and P. Juliae, while in the background they 
planted Wistarias, Azalea malvatica and other 
shrubs. . 

Tulipa Clusiana, various Sedums, Saxifrages, 
Anemone graeca hybrids and Drabas_ were 
utilised by Messrs. TucKERS, LTD. The Misses 
Horxriys and Mr. J. RoBINSON had interesting 
little rock garden exhibits. In a well-designed 
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rock garden Mr. CLARENCE ELLIOTT planted a 
large quantity of Primula pubescens Mrs. J. 
H. Wilson and also well-placed sweeps of Viola 
gracilis Golden Wave and Primula marginata 
Linda Pope. 

In their rock garden ,Messrs. WATERER, SONS 
AND Crisp planted Erythronium Dens-canis E. 
D.-c. White Beauty, E.Hendersonii, E. revolutum 
var. Johnsonii and various Primroses, and in 
the background placed well-flowered Forsythias, 
Spiraeas and other flowering shrubs. Messrs. 
B. Lapgams, Ltp., showed Caltha palustris 
fl. pl., Omphalodes cappodocica, Primulas in 
variety and early Irises. Messrs. Maxwell 
and BEALE gave prominence to Erica carnea and 
Gentiana acaulis; while Messrs. JEANS AND 
TROWBRIDGE had an attractive batch of Polygala 
Chamaebuxus purpurea. Primula altaica and 
the dwarf Rosa Roulettii in the exhibit of Mr. 
F. G. Woop attracted attention. 


An admirable collection of alpines in pots 
and pans was again shown by C. G. Kırca, Esq. 
(gr. Mr. J. Wall), Edenhall, Beckenham. On 
the present occasion he had a splendid pan of 
Primula Mrs. J. H. Wilson, and also showed a 
good pot of P. Arkwrightii, bearing very large 
flowers. Other plants well worthy of special 
mention were Epigaea repens, Saxifraga Grise- 
bachii, S. Arco Valley, S. Bridget, Armeria 
caespitosa, Arabis bellidifolia, Dodecatheon 
Hendersonii and Primula rosea splendens. 


Messrs. BAKERS, Lro., showed Brooms, Deutzia 1. 
Japanese Cherries and various alpines. Messr 5. 


REAMSBOTTOM AND Co. had a good exhib 
of St. Brigid Anemones. Violets were shown 
by Mr. J. J. KETTLE and Mr. B. PINNEY. 


Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons had an attractive 
exhibit of Cineraria Feltham Beauty strain in 
rich pink, blue, salmon and rose shades of colour. 
Carnations of good quality were shown by 
Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Messrs. ALLWOOD 
Bros. and Messrs. STUART Low AND Co. 


A large collection of splendidly grown Schi- 
zanthus was staged by Messrs. BLACKMORE 
AND LANG@poN. These were S. Wisetonensis 
hybrids, and illustrated a first-class strain 
which produced a wide range of beautiful 
colours. Mr. James Doveras had a good 
exhibit of Auriculas of both the Show and 
the Alpine varieties. Seedling Freesias in various 
colours, and a number of named varieties, 
were shown by Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE. 


Pot Roses were staged by Messrs. CHAPLIN 
Bros., whose chief varieties were Royal Scarlet, 
Mrs. Dunlop Best, Sovereign, Chatillon Rambler 
and American Pillar. They also had vases of 
Mrs. Herbert Nash, Richmond and Ophelia. 
By the Tea Annexe, Mr. J. H. PEMBERTON 
had an attractive group of Polyantha Roses. 
The principal varieties were Ella Poulsen, 
Gruss an Aache, White Ella Poulsen, Edith 
Cavell, Topsie and Ebloussiant. 


Good vases of cut Roses were staged by Mr. 
GEORGE PRINCE, who had fine blooms of 
Richmond, Lord Lambourne, I. Zingari, Mrs. H. 
Stevens, Victoria and Paul’s Scarlet Climber. 
The principal Roses shown by Mr. ELISHA 
J. Hicks were climbing Lady Hillingdon, 
Mrs. Elisha J. Hicks, Mrs. H. Stevens and 
Madame Edouard Herriot. 


Polyanthuses of exceptional quality were 
staged by Messrs. DOBBIE anD Co., Mr. H. J. 
Jones and Mr. G. W. MILLER, and the last- 
named also showed Darwin Tulips. 


Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 


Present: Mr. E. A. Bowles (in the chair ; 
Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. William Pa Mr. È 
W. Needham, Sir Daniel Hall, Mr. J. Jones, 
Miss E. Willmott, Mr. F. Secrett, Mr. F. Herbert 
Chapman, Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Mr. J. Duncan 
Pearson, Mr. P. R. Barr, Mr. Charles H. Curtis, 
Mr. W. F. Copeland, Mr. Alfred W. White 
and Mr. A. Simmonds (Secretary) 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Narcissus Suda (4a).—A beautiful giant 
Leedsii variety, the flowers being bold and of 
fine substance. Perianth white, trumpet soft 
sulphur-yellow, fairly wide at the mouth. 
Shown by Messrs. HERBERT CHAPMAN, LTD. 
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Narcissus Eskimo (1.6.).—A shapely flower 
of fair size; perianth soft white; trumpet 
cream-coloured, with slightly deeper tint on the 
frill. This variety was registered as Ib. 
(white trumpet), but several members of the 
Committee considered it to be a 4a. (giant 
Leedsii); anyhow, it is an elegant Daffodil, 
and on the border line between the Trumpet 
and Leedsii sections. Shown by the Donarp 
Nursery Co., Newcastle, Co. Down. 


GROUPS. 


A large collection arranged by Messrs. Barr 
AND Sons included many exceptionally good 
seedlings, principally of the Incomparabilis 
type, with vividly coloured coronas, though there 
were seedlings of other types of considerable 
merit. Their named varicties included 
Mustapha, King Alfred, MacMahon, Ben Hur, 
and Alasman, richly coloured Trumpet varieties ; 
Lavender, a small Leedsii, with a fascinating 
orange-coloured rim to the corona; Surprise. 
Bernardino and Gallipoli, large Incomparabilis 
varieties, with vivid, orange coronas; Ibis, a 
shapely Poeticus, and Mountain Pride, a 
Barrii bloom of yellow colour, with a narrow 
orange rim to the corona. | 


Seedlings of merit were also included in 
their large collection by the DonaRp NURSERY 
Co., who also had excellent vases of Gog, 
Magog, Comely, White Nile, Moira O’Neill and 
Clare de Lune, of the large Trumpet section: 
Fortune’s Giant, an Incomparabilis with an 
orange cup, and Dragoon, a large Barrii varicty. 
Lady Bird, a small, star-like Incomparabilis 
with a vivid corona, was particularly attractive 
in the collection of Mr. J. W. Barr. He also 
staged especially good blooms of Sunrise, a lovely 
Barrii variety ; Flame, an Incomparabilis 
with an attractive orange-coloured Picotee 
edge to the corona; and W. J. Grant, a large 
bicolor Trumpet. 


The Incomparabilis varieties, both as new 
seedlings of merit and named varieties, were 
ponni in a good exhibit arranged by 

essrs. J. R. PEARSON anp Sons. They had 
fine vases of Tosca, Isabel, Red Eye and John 
Evelyn. The last-named has a broad, frilled 
corona of great charm. In the centre of this 
well-arranged group there was a good vase of 
Mrs. R. D. Backhouse, a Trumpet variety with 
a beautiful Peach-shaded tube. Mrs. Barclay. 
a Barrii variety with a flattish corona, was also 
very attractive. 


Seedlings of several types were shown by 
Messrs. R. H. Batu, Lro., who also had excellent 
vases of Fiery Knight, a large double with 8 
definite yellow perianth and a cluster of vivid 
orange and yellow segments; Gaiety, an 
Incomparabilis with a pretty, frilled corona, 
and Orange Glow, of similar type, were also ot 
great merit. Mr. W. F. M. COPELAND had a 
small but choice collection of double Daffodils. 


Some very good seedlings were staged by 
Messrs. H. CHAPMAN, Lro., who also showed 
in White Nile and Holmdale two very good white 
Trumpets. Imperial, a large Trumpet with 
pale yellow perianth and a richer-coloured. 
widely expanded tube, and Fortunatus, whi 
has a bright orange corona, were exceptionally 
good varieties. In the Annexe, Messrs. STEWART 
AND Son, Ltp., showed a collection of Narciss. 
which included Horace, Coeur de Lion, King 
Alfred, Soleil d'Or, Argent and Van Waveren > 
Giant. 

Pot plants, 
Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons, uc Eve 
groups of such good Incomparabilis as Red $ 
Gallipoli, Salembo, Robin Adair and Milfor 
Haven. They also included Life Guard, à 
bicolor Trumpet, and Lovenest, a Trumpet ar 
a be aper-white perianth and Peach-staine 
tube. 

: . red 

A large group of Darwin Tulips was arrant® 
with consid rable skill by Messrs. J. CARTER ar 
Co. Along the centre they placed well-fowere 
specimens of Prunus triloba fi. pl. The prnapè 
Tulips were Professor Rawenhoff, rich rose: 
Mauve Claire, Frans Hals, and Afterglow, Hi 
salmon-pink shades; William Pitt, rich a 
dinal; Princess Elizabeth, medium pink; 4 
La Tulipe Noir. 


set in fresh moss, shown by 
included attractive 
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Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Mr. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), Mr. 
J. Cheal, Mr. A. Bullock, Mr. G. F. Tinley, Mr. 
H. Markham, Mr. W. F. Giles, Mr. F. Jordan, 
Mr. Edward Beckett, Mr. A. Poupart, Mr. A. 
C. Smith, Mr. H. Prince, Mr. W. H. Divers, 
Mr. E. A. Bunyard, Mr. A. Metcalfe and Mr. 
A. N. Rawes (Secretary). 

The only exhibit before this Committee 
comprised two dishes of Pears from Mr. G. L. 


- LANGRIDGE, Nina Park Orchards, Athi River, 


Kenya Colony. They were labelled Williams’s 
Bon Chretien and Kieffer respectively, but 
neither of the fruits were like those grown in this 
country, and although the “ Williams” was 
doubtless true, doubts were expressed as to the 
correct name of the other. The flavour of 


both was very good. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


At the Meeting held on March 3, 1927, the 
members of Committee present were Mr. J. B. 
Adamson (in the chair), Mr. R. Ashworth, 
Mr. A. Burns, Mr. A. Coningsby, Mr. J. Cypher, 
Mr. J. Evans, Mr. A. Keeling, Mr. J. Lupton, 
Mr. D. McLeod and H. Arthur (Secretary). 


First CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Cattleya Prince Shimadzu var. Springtide 
(Tüyus x Hardyana).—A large, shapely flower, 
white with slight pinkish tinge ; lip with crimson 
lines and yellow throat. A Silver-Gilt Medal 
was awarded. 

Odontoglossum St. George var. Albion (eximium 
x Alexandria). Both from the late H. T. PITT, 
Esq. 

Odontioda Olympia var. nigrum (Oda. Charles- 
worthii x Odm. Olympia).—A large flower of 
good shape; sepals and petals deep maroon, 


Esq. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Odontioda Colinge var. Arminii; Oda. Colinge 
var. Adrien ; Oda. Bonar Law (Oda. Coronation 
x Odm. ardentissimum) ; Cypripedium Scipio 
(Bassano x Euryades) ; C. Minotaur var. 
Radiance; ©. Perseus, Townely Grove var.; 
C. Thebian (niveum x aureum virginale) ; 
Cattleya Clotho var. Ursus; Lycaste Skinneri 
var. Hannibal. All from J. B. ADAMSON, Esq. 

Cypripedium Memoria F. M. Ogilvie, Chardwar 
var.; C. Rob Roy (Idina langleyense x Chris- 
topher); C. Rowland (Vandyke x Peter); 
Dendrobium Mora (nobile Sir F. W. Moore x 
Rubens grandiflorum) ; Miltonia Wm. Pitt var. 
Purple Monarch ; Laelio-Cattleya Hassallit alba, 
Rosslyn var.; Cattleya White Empress (Trianae, 
Brownhill var. x Susanne Hye de Crom). All 
from the late H. T. Prrr. Esq. 

Laelio-Cattleya Zeno (C. Luegeae x L.-C. St. 
Jothard), Brasso-Cattleya Ajax, Llewelyn’s var. ; 
Cypripedium Kurybiades, Llewelyn’s var. ; Odon- 
toglossum Albion (Lambeauianum x Rossii); 
Dendrobium Merlin var. Mrs. G. V. Llewelyn ; 
n Merlin var. Rex. All from G. V. LLEWELYN, 

Bq. 

Cymbidium Pauwelsii var. Norah; C.Alexanderi 
var. Alice; and Odontoglossum Carola var. 
Mary. From the Hon. G. E. VESTEY. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Lyra (L.-C. callisto- 
glossa x B.-C. Apollo) ; Brasso-Cattleya frigida 
(C. Blackii alba x B. glauca). From Mrs. BRUCE 
and Miss WRIGLEY. 


Odontoglossum Clydoma, Beardwood var. 
From Col. Sir J. RUTHERFORD, Bart. 
AWARD OF APPRECIATION. 


Cypripedium Mre. Francis Horner (Beeck- 
as X nitens Leeanum). From J.B. ADAMSON, 


BOTANICAL CERTIFICATE (Frrst CLASS). 


Coelogyne sparsa and Epidendrum pumilum. 
From the late H. T. Prrr, Esq. 


CULTURAL CERTIFICATE. 
To Mr. A. Burns, for Lycaste Tunstillii ; 
to Mr. B. CortiNs, for Cymbidiums in variety ; 
to Mr. J. Howes, for Lycaste Skinneri and 


THE 


lip flat, deep brick red. From J. B. ADAMSON, 


GARDENERS 


Odontioda Olympia var. nigrum; and to 
Mr. G. V. LLEWELYN, for Cypripedium Euryades 
New Hall Hey var. 


GROUPS. 


J. B. ADAMSON, Esq., Blackpool (gr. Mr. J. 
Howes), staged a group to which a Gold Medal 
was awarded; Odontoglossums in variety, 
Odontioda Olympia var. nigrum, O. Colinge 
var. Adrien and O. Arminii; Cypripedium 
Perseus var. Townley Grove, C. Beta, 
C. Minotaur var. Radiance, C. Thebian, C. 
Mrs. Francis Horner, C. Princess Patricia, 
Cattleya Clotho var. Ursus; L.-C. Luminosa 
aurea ; Masdevallia Schröderiana, with Lycastes 
and Cymbidiums were included. 

The late H. T. Pirt, Esq., London (gr. Mr. 
F. W. Thurgood), was also awarded a Gold Medal 
for a most interesting group that included 
Cypripedium F. M. Ogilvie, Chardwar var., 
C. Rob Roy and C. Robert Paterson; Cattleya 
Prince Shimadzu var. Springtide and C. 
White Empres; Odontoglossum St. George 
var. Albion; Miltonia Wm. Pitt var. Purple 
Monarch, and Dendrobium Norah. 

The Hon. G. E. Vestry, Southport (gr. 
Mr. B. Collins), was awarded a Silver-Gilt 
Medal for a group of Cymbidiums in variety, 
including C. Alexanderi vars. Alice, roseum and 
Margarita ; C. Auriga Vesteyanum, C. Miranda, 
C. President Wilson, C. Martin and C. Petrel. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss WricteEy, Bury (gr. 
Mr. A. Burns), were awarded a Large Silver 
Medal for a group containing Cypripedium 
Archie Nield, C. Halo, C. nitens-Leeanum Sun- 
rise, C. Actaeus var. Lady Greensleeves, Odonto- 
glossum crispum in variety; Lycaste Tun- 
stilli, L. Imschootiana and forms of L. 
Skinneri, with Cymbidiums and Brasso- 
Cattleyas. 

G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq., Southport, staged 
a group to which a Silver Medal was awarded. 
This included Cypripedium Eurybiades, Llew- 
elyn’s var., C. Mrs. Francis Horner and C. 
Euryades, New Hall Hey var., Odontoglossum 
Albion and O. Woodroffeae, Brasso-Cattleya 
Ajax, Llewelyn’s var., Cirrhopetalum picturatum 
and Dendrobiums. 

Col. Sir J. RUTHERFORD, Bart., Blackburn 
(gr. Mr. J. Lupton), staged Odontoglossum 
Clfdoniae, Beardwood var. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons were awarded 
a Silver Medal for a group of Cypripediums 
and Dendrobiums in variety, with Odonto- 
glossum Rossii, Cymbidium Alexanderi, 
Cattleya Maggie Raphael, Ada aurantiaca, 
Oncidium cheirophorum, etc. Messrs. KEELING 
AND Sons, Bradford, exhibited Cypripediums, 
Odontoglossum Wiganianum, Odontioda Dacia, 
Dendrobium Brymerianum and Cymbidium 
Felicity. Mr. J. Evans, Colwyn Bay, sent 
Dendrobiums and Cypripediums in variety, 


Obituary. 


E. White.—On the morning of March 31, 
Mr. E. White passed away peacefully. after an 
illness of only two days’ duration. Mr. White 
was for nearly forty vears gardener at Cranford 
Hall, Kettering, Northamptonshire. He was 
seventy-five years of age and had lived in semi- 
retirement at Barnwell for some years. He is 
survived by a daughter and two sons. 


Joseph Saunderson.-—We regret to learn of the 
death of Mr. Joseph Saunderson, at The Rosary, 
Glen Conway, who was for a long period asso- 
ciated with the famous gardens at Bodnant. 
Previous to taking charge at Bodnant, Mr. 
Saunderson spent seven years at Chatsworth, 
where he obtained a wide experience of many 
phases of horticultural activities. In 1881, the 
late Mr. H. D. Pochin—father of Lady Aber- 
conway—was developing the Bodnant estate, 
and Mr. Saunderson was invited to take charge 
of the gardens and carry out many improvements 
and extensions. After the death of Mr. Pochin, 
Mr. Saunderson served under Mrs. Pochin, 
and, later, again under the present Lord and 
Lady Aberconway, and throughout the long 
period of thirty years during which he was 
associated with the fortunes of Bodnant, 
he saw this fine establishment develop wonder- 
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fully. Over a considerable period he was 
famous as a fruit grower and took numerous 
prizes in the Chester district for Grapes and other 
produce. The rock garden at Bodnant owes a 
great deal to his skill and intelligence. He was 
at all times ready to impart his knowledge to 
interested people, thousands of whom visited 
Bodnant during his tenure of office. He retired 
about fifteen years ago (see Gard. Chron., April 
29, 1911), and during his retirement took a 
very keen interest in the affairs of the Parish 
of Glan Conway, also acting as Churchwarden, 
and supporting the schools and other insti- 
tutions of the neighbourhood. 


Madame Louise Guillion—-The death is 
announced in the French horticultural press 
of Madame Vve. Guillion, née Louise Arluison, 
sister of M. Gaston Arluison, the well-known 
Paris representative of the firm of Geo. Monro, 
Ltd., of Covent Garden, and International 
Secretary for England of the Fédération Horti- 
cole Professionelle Internationale. 


Kar] Schone.—We are sorry to learn of the 
death, on March 5, of Herr Karl Schöne, who was 
possibly the best-known and most successful 
Dahlia raiser in Germany. Over eighty excellent 
modern varieties were raised by him, including 
Goldene Sonne, Meisterstiick, and the latest 
of all, Andreas Hofer. Herr Schöne was a 
man of attractive character, a hard worker, 
a true and constant friend, and affable and 
kindly to all with whom he came in contact. 
German horticulture has sustained a real loss 
in his death. 


Charles Sprague Sargent.— As these pages were 
being passed for press the news reached us of the 
death of this distinguished horticulturist, 
whose name is inseparably associated with the 
famous Arnold Arboretum at Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts. He died at his home at Brook- 
line, on the 22nd ult., aged eighty-five years. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PRUNING AN ESCALLONIA MACRANTHA HEDGE.— 
D. @. About mid-April would be the best 
time to prune this species and other Escallonias 
when fairly hard cutting is contemplated. 
A foot of growth at the top and nine inches to 
one foot at the side of the hedge may be 
pruned back the same season, or even more 
if you consider it desirable. In pruning, cut 
the long branches back to points where there 
are side branches, so that no ugly, leafless 
spurs are apparent. Cover the surfaces of 
large cuts with Stockholm tar or coal tar. 


SHORT-STEMMED TuLirs.—O. C. When the 
bulk of the blooms in a batch of forced Tulips 
have short stems, this is probably due to 
incorrect treatment, or because the variety 
is not suitable for early forcing. The trouble 
ig more likely to occur among single varieties 
than among double ones. Certain double 
varieties do give a percentage of short-stemmed 
flowers, and while this may be sometimes 
due to disease, in others it may be because the 
bulbs were unduly exposed to the sun and 
became more or less scorched immediately 
after lifting. It is very often found under these 
circumstances that the inner skin of the bulb 
is brown on one side only, whereas it should 
be white. In the case of Couronne d’Or 
the base of the bulb is sometimes covered by 
a hard outer skin, so that the roots are not 
able to penetrate readily into the soil. In 
certain instances the outer covering is so 
hard that the roots endeavour to push up 
between the first and second scales of the bulbs, 
and, in Consequence, fail to reach the soil. 
In the first instance the trouble may be 
prevented by the removal—with the point 
of a knife—of the hard outer skin from the base 
of the bulb, and in the second instance 
by cutting through the skin of the first scale 
just above the rooting base, before the bulbs 
are potted or boxed. 

Communications Received.—K. M. H.—J. S. w.— 

A. B.—E. 8.8. —A. G. — N. E. B.—E. B.— J. K.— 


J. R.—T. H.—J. B.—A. T.—F. J.—H. M.—W. G. 
ot ae ee a J.C. R.—P. T.—Wood- 
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THE 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, April 5th, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


dia od mia: Hellotropes 48's, es 
Ere per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 
per doz. . 10 0-12 0 Hyacinths, 48's, 
—elegans  ... 10 0-15 0 3's, per doz. 15 0-18 0 
armi Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 | —60's, per doz. 10 0-15 0 
raucarias, per Hydrangeas, pink, 
Na hie 30 0-42 0 13's, per doz. 24 0-36 0 
oui aea 12 0-18 0 on 13a; ate 0-36 0 
_Sprengerl_... 12 0-18 0 —white, 48"s, per 
Aspldistra,green 36 0-600 | doz. |.. _'... 24 0-30 0 
—- 2's een ene 24 0-30 0 each ... orc 4 0—5 (0) 
reer eae 12 0-15 0 Marguerites, 48's 
eas ous, ? ’ z 
48'3, each 4 6—7 6 per doz. s.. 21 0-24 0 
— — 60's, Mignonette, 48's, 
doz. ... 21 0-24 0 per doz. ..- 18 0-21 0 
hema, 48°, per Nephrolepis in 19 9-18 0 
doz... °... 36 0-48 0 | 32%. |I] 24 0-86 0 
pas Me's 5 0—7 0 Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
Cinerarias "8, —60’s ove ees 15 0-18 0 
per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
Cyclamens, 48's, — , 60'8 5 0—68 0 
per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 one a ‘as 4 0--5 0 
Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 | ‘78, 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 of 15's ws, 2 6—3 0 
Daffodils, 48's, Roses, Polyan- 
r doz. ei 9 0-12 0 thas, 48's, per 
Erica melanthe doz. .. vee 18 0-24 0 
48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 
— 60's i 12 0-15 0 | Spiraea, white, 
—72's "g 8 0--9 0 rae Dea ne : 21 0-24 0 
Genista 48's — 
Der dog. ... 21 0-24 0 OZ, see vee 27 0-80 0 
Cut Flowers, etc. : Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. 8.d. s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum deco- Lilium longi- 
rum,doz.bun 10 0-12 0 florum, long, in 
cuneatum, per per doz. 3 6— 
doz. bun. 8 0-10 0 —speciosum 
Anemone fulgens, rubrum, long, 
per doz. . 3 0 er doz. j ii 
Asparagus plu- ome ioe 0— 
bans fod blooms ... 3 0—3 6 
trails, 6's . 2 0—2 6 Lily-of-the-Valley 
aed SIS. E 0 Der doz. bun, 24 0-30 0 
—Sprengeri, bun. Narcissus, per doz. 
long sprays 2 0--2 6 bunch— ; 
med. „ ... 1 6—2 0 | —Graod Primo 2 0—2 
short ,, ... 0 6—0 9 | —ornatus .. 2 6—5 0 
Azalea, white, — Elvira .. 5 0—6 0 
per ee bun 5 0—6 0 | —Grand Monarque, E 
? ’B, 
care per box 1 6—2 6 | —Cornish White 2 0—2 . 
Carnations per —Horace .. 4 0—5 p 
doz. blooms 2 0—3 6 | —Banii .. 3 0—3 
Croton leaves, —Lucifer we 3 6—4 0 
per doz. ... 1 9—2 6 —White Lady... 2 6—3 0 
Daffodils, per doz. Orchids, per doz. 
bunch—_ . —Cattleyas ... 24 0-86 0 
—K Alfred 5 0—6 0 | —Cypripediums 6 0—8 0 
—Sir Watkin... 2 0—2 6 rones 
papa cto eee g dos. bun. 1 6—2 6 
x perce os 6—3 0 a re aa 
aS ms), 
Sear ides 2 6—38 0 oz. blooms. 5 0—6 0 
Fern, French Roses doz. 
doz. bun’ 10 0-12 0 | “toome 
Forget-me-not, —Columbia ... 5 0—6 0 
per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 | —Richmond ... 4 0—6 0 
Freesia, white, —Madame But- 
doz. bun. 2 0—2 6 terfi ... 4 0—6 0 
French Flowers— L Goden Ophelia 5 0—6 0 
— Anemones, mixed, —Mrs. Aaron 
doz. bun. ... 5 0—6 0 Ward .. 3 0—3 6 
se lela pink 2 o—3 o | Smilax, per doz. re 
—Mpyrtle, green, trails ses 
r doz. bun. 1 6—2 0 | Star of Beth- 
= Banuncalus— lehem (Alium), 
—double scarlet 5 0—6 0 per doz. bun. 2 6—8 0 
—Violets, Parma, Sweet Peas, in 
Bs bup. sk 2 0—2 6 variety ... 9 0-180 
poor Tulips, per doz. 
Bene or aoma o | ZAG peilio Bt Ooa g 
CLE E eee aia iol e ow S E 
Heather, white, 4 4 oo| —— scarlet ... 18 0-24 0 
Hyacinths, white, Cadno: 2.18.0 18 0 
arge, doz. bun.» © |. o | —Couronne d'Or 24 0 30 0 
Iris, Spanish, per TA aea gh 0 
: ees e 
_ dor. bloom— o 6—s o | —Darwin, red, 21 0-24 0 
— yelow ... 26—30 | -Z pink ... 24 0-27 0 
Z * 20—26 | —— mauve ... 21 0-24 0 
ebte ... 203 0 f doube =, 
Lilac, voer pe “Tea Rose J. 18 0-24 0 
doz. stems ... 4 0—8 0 Violete, per ane 
—mauve, r f 
doz. fe RE iy 5 0—6 0 ban.... ... 3 0—4 0 


REMARKS.—Daffodils and Narcissi have been in excessive 


supply for some days p 
Channel Islands have been in a very soft condition and 


Those arriving from the 


salesmen were pleased to accept any reasonable offer 
for them; the Puppies from Guernsey and Cornwall 
have been the heaviest so far received this season. There 
is also a considerable increase in the numbers of Roses 
and more sorts are now on sale. including Madame Abel 
Chatenay and Molly Sharman Crawford. The prices of 
Carnations are similar to last week ; second grade blooms 
are difficult to clear. The best sorts marketed are Aviator, 
Faith Dutton and Spectrum (Scarlet), Cupid, Laddie, 
Enchantress Supreme, Lady Northeliffe, Mayday, Mrs. 
Hemus, Eileen Lowe. Lady Boscawen, Winsor, Cerise 
Peerless, Mrs. Ward, Favourite, Una Wallace and Burnett, 
(pink); opiy (crimson), Enchantress and White 

onder (white). Richardias (Arums) may meet with a 
better demand during the next few days; there should 
be more demand for them for Palm Sunday and the Easter 
festivities. Lilium longifiorum is arriving in good condition 
and the prices remain normal. Sweet Peas show a little 
improvement in quality, but there is not much demand 
for these flowers at present. Irises are receiving more 
attention from buyers, with a gradual iy dh Maal in 
quality ; blue white and yellow sorts are being sent by 
growers in very fine condition. Single Violeta are decreas- 
ing in quantity, and their prices are firmer. Darwin 
Tulips are still the most attractive of these flowers, and 
thelr prices are similar to those of last week. A few blossoms 
of Gardenias comprise the newest subject in this depart- 
ment; there are also some very fine blooms of white 
and Dink Ranunculus, also St. Brigi® Anemones from 

ornwall, 


Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d° 
Apples, English— Grapes, Austra- 
—Lane’s Prince lian, $-bushel 
Albert 8 0-16 0 cases— 
—Newton Won- —Red Prince ... — 20 0 
der eee ee 8 0-16 0 —Wortley Hall.. r: 22 0 
Aap A cee ai —Waltham Cross — 20 0 
mar eee TT 
—Greening ... 26 0-28 0 | Lemons, Messina 
—Oregon New- BD ea . 10 0-18 0 
wn see see T — Na es, T 
=a aahngton er oases es re zu-U0 26 0 
nesap 
—Nova scotlan — Oranges, per case— 
—Spy ane de if Met A —Jaffa, per case 21 0-22 0 
= A n eee nas 
—Nonparei] ... 18 0-22 0 eee 80 0-32 6 
a 
—RBen Davis ... 16 0-20 0 Deni 18 0-80 0 
British Columblan— = a eee 
BE atin wee icone 0 —Murcia ... 16 0-26 0 
— Newtown ... 
—Eng'iah Bram- Penre, seika 
ley’s Seedling 18 0-24 0 pie per box— 
Bananas ... 17 0-240 | — ki nne 6 0-10 0 
Brazils, per cwt. — 720 OF Jersey =. 
Grape fruit— — Beurré Diel 5 0—6 0 
per case os Hard 
—Blue Goose... 25 0-40 0 Beurré y 80100 
—Jamaica ... 20 0-25 0 | Pines, case ... 21 0-36 0 
—Honduras ... 20 6-25 0 
Grapes, South Plums, per box— 
A ean, percan —Kelsey .. 5 0—9 0 
—Gros Colmar 12 0-14 0 South African 
Sea white 8 0-15 0 Peaches, per box— 
Waltham Cross 8 0-15 0 —Yellow Flesh 3 6—4 0 
—Molinera ... 0-12 0 
—Rosaki 8 0-14 0 she false ei 


—Barbarossa ... 10 0-12 0 
—Raison Blanc 8 0-10 0 
—Lady Downes 10 0-14 0 


—apecial, perib. 15 0-20 0 
—best, per Ib. ese 7 0-12 0 


Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s. d. , Lettuce, round, s.d. s.d. 
ised Caplan tn per doz. ... 1 6—2 6 
avajlion ... 2 6—2 90 Mint, forced, 
—Special Lauris 4 0—6 0 per doz. ... 4 0—6 0 
— Best i 3 0--3 6 | Mushrooms 
Beans, Forced— —cups... .. 1 9—2 6 
—Special R 1 6—2 6 —Broilers ... 1 3—1 6 
Beans. Madeira— ons— 
—Finest a. 4 0—8 0 Valencia... 11 0-12 6 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 | Paranips, per 
Belgian Chicory, cwt. -. 4 6—5 6 
per Ib .. Ə 3-0 34 Eine aie 
Cabbage r Edward— 
doz... 20—26 ape ee ayer 
—others,ton ... 
er Per 40-60 | Potatos, New— 
ag e.. —Guernsey ... 0 8—010 
aA a aries, case 8 0-21 0 
—English, per Radishes, per doz. 1 0—1 6 
crate... ore 6 0—6 6 Rhubarb, forced, 
—St. Malo, crate 3 0—5 0 |. ae . i E- o 
Celery, fan 2 0—2 6 | Savo, i; 
Cucumbers, doz. 6 0—8 0 Seakale, S 
— Flata, 3, 4 punnet .. 1 0—13 


dos. ... '... 16 0-20 0 


tos— 
French Endive, Fomatos 


— English, perth 3 6—4 0 
per doz. ... 2 6—3 0 | —Canary Island 16 0-18 0 


Leeks, per doz. 2 0—2 6 | Turnips, per cwt. 4 0—6 0 


R&MARKS.—There has been a better tone throughout t 
market during the past week. Shipments of fruits Hoes 
the Cape are moderately heavy and consist of Grapes, 
Peaches, Pears and Plums. The Grapes were in variable 
condition, and some holders have been unable to clear 
them, but on the whole, the South African fruit trade 
has been good. Apples from the United States and Canada 
are still available. New Zealand Apples have sold well 
and the first Australian pal Aoi of the season are due. 
Some good home-grown fruits of Lane’s Prince Albert 
and Newton Wonder are still being marketed and are meet- 
ing a fair demand. Grapes from Belgium are good and 
selling well, in spite of competition with Grapes from South 
Africa and Australia. Forced Strawberries are very dear 
but they are selling well. Prices for Oranges from Spain, 
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‘and Barbarossa, 10/-. The value of Pears 
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California and Jaffa are inclined to be easier. Y Larger 
quantities of Tomatos are arriving from the Lea Valles 
and Worthing districts, and prices for Tomatos are much 
lower than those that were ruling a week ago. Th 
Cucumber trade is good, and the fairly heavy supplies that 
are available are selling comparatively well. French 
Beans are more plentiful and slightly lower in pric. 
Asparagus from France is more abundant every day and 
is selling at more favourable pe New Potatos from 
Guernsey have sold quite well, but the first consignment of 
Spanish new Potatos is a bad omen for the Guernsey 
produce. Hothouse Peas are a quieter business. Mush- 
rooms are selling well notwithstanding supplies are fairly 
heavy. Salads from France are not quite so abundant: 
some English Lettuces are now available. Green 
vegetables are a slightly better trade. The conditions of 
trade in old Potatos remain about the same as last week. 


GLASGOW, 


Following on the spell of mild weather, the daily supplies 
of Daffodils in the cut flower market were in excess of 
the demand, and poe dropped to the lowest levels of 
the season. Golden Spur, princeps and Sir Watkin 
were sold from 9d. to 1/3 per dozen bunches ; Emperor and 
Victoria for 1/-— to 1/6; g Alfred for 2/- to 4/- ; ornatu 
for 1/6 to 2/6; and Primo for 9d. to 1/3. Tulips were also 
ches? prices for Clara Butt vary 
bunch; Murillo, 5d. to &d.; , ; 
Reme and William Saunders, 6d. to Od. pure of Austria, 


uronne d'Or, 


1/-; Lily-of-the-Valley, 2/6 to 3/- pe bunch: Lilac, 
a” 1/3; Richardia, 3/6 to 4/6; and Asparagus, 0. to 


Business In the fruit market was very quiet, and prices 
generally moved in a downward direction. Jaffa Oranges 
were cheaper at the following values: 240's, one chalk, 
21/-, two chalks, 20/-, three chalks, 16/-; 144’s and 152’, 
one ‘chalk, 19/-, two chalks, 17/6, three chalks, 18 
136’s, one chalk, 18/-, two chalks, 16/-, three chalks, 13/-; 
128’s, one chalk 17/-, two chalks, 15/6, and three chalks, 
14/6. The price of Sunkist Oranges averaged 27/-. Apples 
o Taja per casey fancy We to 30/0” Newtown, Ppl 

per case: fancy, > Ne 

10/- to 15/-; ‘Baldwin, 16/- to 19/- per barrel ; Ben 
Davis, 19/- to 22/-. Prices for Porto Rico ome Fruit 
were steady at 20/- to 22/-. Melons realised 2/~ to 2/6 
each, and Pine Apples, 7/-. There were large deliveries 
of fruits from -Cape Colony, ally Grapes, which were 
uoted as follows: Waltham , 8/- to 10/- per tray, 
ros Colmar, 10/- to 12/6; red Hannepoot, 7/- to 10/-; 
ranged from 


6/- to 7/-, and Kelsey Plums, 4/- to 6/-. 

New vegetables were plentiful and cheap; Cucumbers 
sold at 5d. to 8d. each; Lettuces at 1/6 to 8/- per crate; 

urnips and Carrots at 6d. to 8d. per bunch; Endive at 
3d. and Radishes at 2d. to 8d. Rhubarb realised 30/- to 
32/- per cwt. Teneriffe Potatos were worth 16/- per bor; 
Tomatos, 12/- to 24/- per bundle; and Levant Onions, 
9/- to 11/- per bag. 


LAW NOTE. 


— TEES 


MIXED POTATO SEED. 


Suerirr DUDLEY STUART, Cupar, has given 
judgment for the pursuer in an action raised by 
James Douglas, Potato Merchant, Falkland, 
against Colonel Oliver Haig, Ramorine, 
Falkland, for £30 damages for breach of contract. 
Pursuer averred that defender’s farm manager 
sold him two tons of Arran Chief seed Potatos 
which were guaranteed pure. Defender asserted 
that he gave no guarantee and that he told 
pursuer the Potatos were mixed. A Board A 
Agriculture inspector said the Potatos v 
were planted at Auchterarder were mixed to 
the extent of fifty per cent. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 
Dell 


Mr. F. S. Hart, previously foreman at The 
Park, Englefield Green, Surrey, and at Tok 
Lodge, Tarporley, Cheshire, as ener Cheshire. 
S. AGNEW, Esq., Woodlands, ilmsiow, ; 
(Thanke for 2/6 for B.G.0.F. Box.—EDS.) 


SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 


NATIONAL Dania Socrety.—Exhibition ETA 


on Wednesday, September 14, at the Roy j 

ge an BE e 
n , Wandswo. , B.W.. 

os annual exhibition, 


BLACKPOOL FLOWER SHOw.—-First as 
to be held in Stanley Park, on July 20, 21 ane 22, 
Secretary, Mr. W. Foster, Town Hall, Blackpoo!. ates 
TEWKESRURY AND DisTRicT DAFFODIL Raul ori 
FLOWER SociETY.—Exhibition to be held n anne: 
Hall, on Thursday, April 14.—Secretary, Mr. J. 8. 
way, Eastville, Ashchurch Road, Tewkestury. = 
WHITLEY AND MONKSEATON CHRYBANTHE 
—Fighth Chrysanthemum Show, to be he ACA ; 
and Saturday, November 11 and 12, in the oe Pas 
Whitley Bay —Secretary, Mr. J. Haley, 22, Coun 
Avenue, Whitley Bay. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


p 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particalars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislatd. 


When addressing Box numbers, tt is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the boz. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


SOUTHGATE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
HEAD GARDENER of Broomfield Park 
(54 acres, Including extensive gardens, greenhouses, two 
bowling greens, croquet lawn, grass and hard tennis 
courts, foothall and cricket pitches, running track, putting 
green, swimming lake, etc.). The duties will also include 
supervising the maintenance of the Council’s Bowling 
Green in Grovelands Park. 


Wages £3 158, Od. per week, with uniform and quarters 
in house In the Park, but not Including heating and 

The person appointed may be required to contribute 
to the Workmen's Pension Fund under the provisions of 
the Southgate Urban District Council Act, 1913. 


Applicants must be qualified persons, of good health 
with practical experience of maintenance of ornamental 
gardens and bowling greens, supervision of sports grounds 
etc., and must not be over 40 years of age. Forms of 
application wil] be sent by the undersigned upon receipt 
of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and must 
returned, with copies only of three recent testimonials, 
not later than 18th April next, to 


A. E. LAUDER, 
Clerk of the Council, 


Southgate Town Hall, 
Palmers Green, 
London, N.13. l 


PRIVATE. 


EAD GARDENER wanted.—Apply, with 
copies of references, Pe nE Tien free, wages re- 
quired, to MAJOR DAY, Huish, ingstoke. 


ARDENER, thoroughly experienced, 

HEAD ot two, with help when required.—Write, 

ving fullest particulars and wages required, to H. J., 
illings, 33, tsbridge, 8.W.1. 


HE WORKING GARDENER, three 

others kept ; must have a good general knowledge ; 

Wages £3 and good cottage.—Write full particulars, with 

coples of references, to F. HALSE, Shrewsbury 
k, Shooters Hill, 8.E.18, 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


EAD WORKING GARDENER wanted, 

Scotchman preferred ; young, keen and energetic ; 

good manager and experienced all branches; persona 

references esseptia].—Write, giving age and particulars of 

training and experience, to AGENT, Boveridge Park, 
Cranborne, Salisbury. l 


WANTED, end of April, SINGLE-HANDED 
GARDENER ; wife to assist in house, or daughter 

as Parlourmald. Must understand poultry, etc., and be 

able to clean car and use scythe. No young children. 

Cottage.—Apply by letter only, stating age and full 
articulars, to . A. INGPEN, P., Fox Den, 
urnham, Bucks. 


W aAnTED, an experienced SINGLE- 
HANDED GARDENER for N. Wales.—Apply, 
stating wages, etc., to H. ROBERTSON, Fronheulog, 


Llandderfel, Merioneth. 


ANTED, GARDENER, good all-round 

man, under 40; wages 40/-; live in, sleep out, 

small kitchen and flower garden.—Royal Oak Hotel, 
Finchley Road, Golders Green. 


WANTED, GARDENER, SECOND of five, 
for herbaceous borders; single, age 28 to 30; 
wages 36/-, no bothy.—References, age, experience, to 
8. HOLDSTOCK, Hurst Court Gardens, Twyford, Berks. 


FOREMAN required in most interesting 
gardens. Single man of genuine experience in her- 
baceous and mixed borders, etc. Fully capable of con- 
trolling men. No bothy.—State age, wages, references, etc., 
to HEAD GARDENER, Avening Court, near Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire. 


Wee FOREMAN, fruit and plant 
houses ; good experience ; wages 53/-, no bothy, 
duty 7/-.—Particulars, F. HUNT, Parkfield Gardens, 
Highgate, N.6. 


ANTED, experienced MAN for kitchen 

garden, wife to attend bothy. Also JOURNEY- 

MAN for Inside.—Apply, with particulars of age, and ex- 
perience, to M. D. BATH, Rousdon Gardens, Devon. 


WATE? active young MAN for pleasure 
grounds, age about 20, used to motor-mower, 
and to take duty. State wages, with bothy.—G. PERRY- 
MAN, Didlington Hall Gardens, Brandon, Suffolk. 


Wea young MAN, 22, to take charge 
of small range of glass; duty alternate weeks ; 

references, wages expected, with bothy.—E. W. H., 

Box 39, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, MAN for Outside, used to her- 
baceous borders ; wages 36/- per week and bothy. 
—Apply, G. PENK, Abbeystead Gardens, Lancaster. 


ANTED, good Inside MAN, single, about 

25.—Write, giving full particulars of experience 

and wages required, to THOS. H. NICHOLLS, Private 
Secretary, Albourne Place, Hassocks, Sussex. 


Wat JOURNEYMAN, experienced in 
plants and decorating; suburbs of London. 
Salary 26/- per week, food and rooms.—State particulars 
of experience to DICKSON & ROBINSON, The King’s 
Seedsmen, Cathedral Street, Manchester. 


to manage Dennis motor-mower and aasist gen- 
erally, Wages 30/-, duty extra, bothy, etc.—HEATH, 


Hallgrove, Bagshot, Surrey. 


VW ante”. JOURNEYMAN, age 20-21, able 


WANTED, good JOURNEYMAN for fruit 
and plants, not under 23 years of age ; 85/- per week, 
5/- extra for duty once in three weeks: bothy and usual 
attendance.—Apply, A. B. WADDS, Englefield Gardens, 


Reading. 
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ANTED, JOURNEYMAN, fruit and plants; 

duty every third week ; 30/- weekly, bothy, 5/- 

anyo S KE, Tyntesfield Gardens, Flax-Bourton, 
tol. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN, experienced 
Inside and Out; 87/-weekly. Also JOURNEY- 
MAN for kitchen garden and pleasure grounds; 382/- 
bothy, veg., attend., both single. State age, with copies of 
references.—Apply, F. WOOD, The Gardens, Plymyard, 
Eastham, Cheshire. 
‘ 


By [ogee Sol EYMAN wanted, Inside, and help 
with wall fruit; age about 24 years. State wages, 
with bothy, etc.—HOLDEN, Woburn Place, Addlestone. 


ANTED, GARDENER, willing to help 

milk. State age, wages and full particulars.— 

MRS. C. E. PARKE, Millmoor, Stourminster-Marshall, 
Wimborne, Dorset. 


H roS HED, to take charge of garden in © 
France, thoroughly trained GARDENER, prefer- 
ably with some experience. Must be gentlewoman, young 
and active. Also, second vacancy for LADY GARDENER 
in London. Write, stating ago, training and salary 
required.—L. W. P., Box 40, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2, 


TRADE. 


WANTED, a thoroughly experienced Alpine 

PROPAGATOR, to take charge of South of Eng- 

land Nursery; cottage available.—Write, giving fuli 

articulars of experience and wages required, to SOUTH, 
x 27, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


W ANED, Carnation GROWER, must be 
good propagator ; ood wages and accommodation 
for unmarried man.—Apply, MENPES FRUIT FARM, 


LTD., Purley, Reading. 


with experience of Lilies, bulbs, Chrysanths., 

rospects for keen man. Must be good organiser 
and able to take charge of nursery when required.—Reply, 
with full particulars, to DODGSON, Hale Nurseries, 
Breamore, near Salisbury. 


W AN TED, CHARGE HAND, married, 
Good 


WANTED, MAN well up in Cars. and Ferns, 

also "Mums, bulbs and bedding plants. State 
experience and wages required.—sS. G. W., 6 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. i 


ANTED immediately, SECOND GAR. 

DENER, Inside and Out, well up in growing of 

Toms., Cues., Chrysants., and bedding plants generally, 

—Apply, stating wages and references, to GENERAL 
MANAGER, Enham Industries, Andover. 


ANTED, YOUNG MAN, single pre- 
ferre], for Rose-growing, with knowledge of hardy 

shrubs, for small nurrery; good character indispensable. 
—MARSH, Station Nurseries, Kings Norton, Birmingham. 


WA TED, young MEN, with experience, for 

Rose department ; also IMPROVERS for Inside. 
—State age, wages required, etc., to GUNN & SONS, LTD., 
Olton, Near Birmingham. 


OUNG MEN wanted, Inside and Out, take 
duty. State wages with bothy, send references. — 
THAYER, Quex Nurseries, Birchington, Kent. 


ANTED at once, for Berks., SECOND 

JOURNEYMAN, age 21-25, single, for nursery. 

Must have glass experience and be quick and reliable. 

State age, wages, refs.—Q. E. D., Box 37, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this reduced rate are only accepted direct from 
Fee for having 


gardeners and nursery employees). 
replies addressed to the office, 18., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, +t is useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar tn character 
to your own. Important points which might 
otherwise escape the memory may thus be brought 
to mind. 


Write the advertisement a prd BA 
piece of paper (for example, a w 8 o 
BERR laid out fiat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number ts to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion is required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as “ Situations 
Wanted, Trade”) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 


or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt ts sent tn con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
Td. is added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 


post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but tf fully paid, it will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
in the meantime. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


DVERTISER, age 38, seeks post as HEAD 
GARDENER or SUPERINTENDENT of Parks. 

Life experience in first-class private gardens; ten years 
as Head.—T. A. B., Box 28, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


PRIVATE. 


EAD GARDENER or GARDENER- 
H STEWARD.—The Hon. Constance Russell, Ampt- 
hill Park, Ampthill, Beds., highly recommends CHARLES 
TURNER, who has been Head Gardener at Ampthill 
Park for 10 years.—First rate in every branch, and an 
excellent manager.—Reply, TURNER, at above address, 


DVERTISER seeks post as HEAD GAR- 
DENER, where several are kept; life experience 

all departments. in good gardens ; keen, energetic ; capable 
organiser in the managing and wages of good establish- 
ment. Thoroughly etficient and trustworthy. Highest 
testimonials as to ability, etc.; age 41, no family.— 
F. G., c/o Wm. Yandell, Castle Hill Nurserics, Maidenhead 


Henr GARDENER seeks engagement where 

medium to large statf is kept; life experience, 
thoroughly competent all branches; married, no family ; 
highest references.—_-LAWKENCE, The Gardens, Farring- 
don House, Exeter. 


HED GARDENER, where several are kept, 
life experience all branches; capable organiser and 

manager; 3 years present; age 36; estate sold.—J. 

O TREED The Gardens, Shephall Bury, Stevenage, 
erts. 


Hr GARDENER seeks engagement in 
good establishment where all branches of high- 
class gardening are required. Thorough practical exper- 
ience in all branches, Inside and Out ; excellent references, 
abstainer, age 39, married, 1 boy 13.—C. W. G., Box 34, 
5, Tavistock Street Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


JSCOUNTESS EDNAM wishes to highly 
recommend J. PEPLOW as HEAD GARDENE 

where several are kept. Has two sons Gardeners.— 

Apply The AGENT, Dudley Estate Offices, Dudley, Wore. 


Gee HEAD, of several, thoroughly 
competent all branches; excellent recommenda- 
tions; age 37.—LEE, 107, High Street, Cheshunt, Herts. 


H EAD GARDENER, experienced cultivation 

choice flowers, fruits and vegetables; general 
management of garden; previously Lyme, Weston Parks, 
etc. ; recently Ireland. —MOORE, Haylane Farm, Foston, 
Derby. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, 


Advertisements for insertion in the 


issue of April 16th should reach this 


ofice on MONDAY, the IIth inst. 
Those received after that date may be 


held over until the following issue. 


NARDENER, HEAD, or good SINGLE- 

HANDED; 20 years’ experience all departments. 

Now East Sussex.—C. J. L., Box 33, 5, Tavistock Strect, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


( À ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life prac- 

tical experience, Inside and Out; 19 years Head : 
change through estate being sold ; now living in Midlands ; 
i aR T., Box 25, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


BEN ereti man, 29, offers services to 
_. gentleman requiring HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER ; married ; 14 vears Head. All-round experience 
Inside and Out ; excellent recommendations.—8. T. E. 
Box 26, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


°s 


Ge HEAD WORKING.—Col. C. 
rner, own House, Tockington, Bristol 
ae ee W. A his hoaa E aa 
any lady or gentlem - 
AA ae g eman requiring a good, all-round 


a es 


LFRED MILDMAY, Esq., highly recom- 
mends his HEAD WORKING GARDENER: life 
experience all branches, Inside and Out ; 6 years present 
place b age 40; 3 in family; disengaged 23rd pril.— 
CRISP, Walstead Manor, Lindfield, Sussex. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks re- 
capimement ; life experience all branches; seven 
y oe place Head; married, age 44, 4 children, eldest 

-—F, BEESON, Pathe Hill, Whitchurch, Reading. 
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APT. G. V. BAXENDALE highly recon. 
mends his HEAD WORKING GARDENER 

life experience all branches, Inside and Out; 7 year 
present situation, 7 previous as Head; age 42, married ~ 
A. GADD, Framfield Place Gardens, Uckfield, Susser. 


e ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, with good 
X practical all-round experience, keen and energeti: 
highly recommended, seeks post where not less than ion 
are kept; married, no family.—COLLINS, 53, Queen's 
Road, Wattord. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER, life ex. 


perience all branches, Inside and Out, Vines, 
Peaches, Melons; excellent references.——S. B ORE, 

Toddington, Cheltenham, Glos. 
HEAD 


L confidently recommends young 

WORKING GARDENER; modem methais: 
south.—G. I. P., Box 82, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Gar- 
den. W.C.2. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, experi- 
enced all branches, Inside and Out; disengaged ; 

wife willing to help in house or assist with poultry.— 

neo ER, Grey Lodge, Ridgeway, Chase Estate, 
psom. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
re-engagement; thoroughly experienced in all 
branches including reconstruction, hard courts and electric 
light; age 42, married, one child; excellent references.— 
F. BOOKER, Ivy Cottage, Paley Street, White Waltham, 
Near Maidenhead, Berks, 


T.-COL. «BERNARD recommends GAR. 

DENER, HEAD WORKING, of several: 5} years 

here, age 45, married, no family; life experience Inside 
and Out.—F. WICKS, Chearsley, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


| Fete HUDSON highly recommends her 

foreman as HEAD ‘WORKING where two or three 
are kept; life experience in all branches, Inside and Out; 
excellent references, married when suited.—F. BROWS, 
Hill Hall Gardens, Epping, Essex. 


A C. GRIEVE, Gardener to Sir G. Wills, Bt., 
e will be pleased to recommend his foreman, A. 
ATTWOOD, as HEAD WORKING; life experia 
age 38, married.—Burwall’s Gardens, Leigh Wood, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, - 

SINGLE-HANDED: life experience, trustior ay, 

excellent references, family three, youngest 12, disengaged. 
—HAWKES, Duddington, Stamford, Northants. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING of 

SECOND, Inside and Out; life experience gains 

in good establishments ; married when pulted. es way 
Box 29, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 
Gr" several kent or good, ag FOREMAS ie 
e experience in good es 3 . 
excellent references; age 42, aingle.—MARLOW, 1%, 


Church Street, Bletchley. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, or with 

Ce i mre up In al brago | good Telerenoet 
years present situation ; 6 ’ 
y é 2 d, Box 31, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden 


a ea eee 
recommend 
2, age 35, stron’ 


- married, one 1 
ale Road, Dorking 


ENTLEMAN can strongl 
SINGLE-HANDED GARDEN 
active, hard-working, honest and sobe 
age 12 years.—Apply, Millside, Beig 
Surrey. 


: . id- 

RCHID GROWER, life experients Phelon 

ising, seed raising, Arddarroch, Tho as, 1. Cestrian 
Charlesworth, ete. Age 36, married.—HEY BS, $, 


Street, Bolton. 
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ARDENER, “pig 1E required Inside, Saa 
ult A if erences 
el 45, “ne child id’ E ngegod GOBLIN G, Hallaton, 
Market E RE 


OLONEL B. R. JAMES highly recommends 
his GARDENER, leaving after 15 years for no 
A competent all-round man, Inside and Out; thor- 
y reliable and trustworthy. Wife good Cook and 

give occasional help ; no children. 
Bucks, Berks, or en preferred. rr early May.— 
ycombe. 


ARDENER, SECOND or SINODE: 
HANDED, or with help; 10 years’ experience 

all branches ; dood references Me mand when suited.— 

MOORE, Church Cottages, “Morden, Mitcham, Surrey. 


ARDENER, SECOND, seeks situation, 
Inside; 13 years’ rience in Vines, ee 
Cues., ‘Mums, Carnations an ene routine of A Avett 
married, age 82, one child.—J. H. WILKINS, 
Farringdon, Near Exeter. 


ARDENER, SECOND, or good SINGLE- 

HANDED, experienced in all branches; married, 

no famil cottage ; at liberty. —ROGERS, Crescent 
House, he Crescent, Scarborough, Y 


ARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out’ 

ref. ; 28, marred- disen when suited.— 

LEVE , Harwood H all Garage, Cor Tey, Upminster, 
X. 


R. PAGE, Moreton Paddox Gardens, 
Warwick, hi isla recommends BR. NEAL as SEC 
OND or FOREMA de, or Inside and Out; 
married when suited. Thorough practical experience 
gained in good establishments: excellent references ; 
home counties preferred. 


OREMAN or SECOND, Inside, seeks situa- 

tion; married, life experience in good ai 
ments ; Orchids, Vines, Peaches, Carnations, "Mums, etc 

Excellent references ; age 32; Cottage. —FAGG, Empehott, 


POPEMAN, Inside, single, recommended by 


t and present Head Gardeners; Hfe e ence 
pied in good establishments, 3 years resent.—W. A. G., 
41, 5, Tavistock Street, "Covent en, W. C.2. 


OREMAN, life experience, Inside, Grapes, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Melons, Carnations, Chrysan- 
themums and general plants. age trustworthy and 
well recommended; single.—H. J. GRIFFIN, 55, Sussex 
Place, Slough. 


OREMAN, Inside, experienced, trained in 
first-class establishments ; well recommended ; 
free when suited.—W. BARRETT, Downside Gardens, 


Gaon; for pleasure ground> seeks 

situation ; experienced in motor-mowers arried, 

64 Hira ra Presont situation; excellent refs. ~ BEESTON, 
s, Hants. 


YouNe Swiss GARDENER, capable, asks 
for employment. aly, lease, to A. 3,101 L. 
Publicitas, Lausanne (Switzerlan land), 


R. P LAMPARD, Gardener to C. G. 
Montefiore, y recommends his FIRST 
JOURNEYMAN fide: ans: age oe %23, Ea Toar years here, seven 
Holm ekial —E, SMIT ae, Hopedene, 
sorter ae -Mary, Dorking, Suey. Beds. or Bucks 


NDER GARDENER seeks good situation 
or LEAD thecal OE aie, made and Out, 
easure groun years’ g experience, 

kitchen and Rose gardens, herbaceous borders, etc 
g Teferences from past and present om loyers. 
Londen dae Please state particulars ; bo wages. 
don district preferred; disengaged whan’ i suited. — 
WATKINS, Swan Terrace, Llangattock, Crickhowell. 


Joon EYMAN seeks Papi Inside or 


Out; 8 years’ experience ; tay ed.— 
mort 2 2, Broomhill Cottages, 'N ean Harlow, 
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A. eats Sotter Gardens, Wrent- 


Lowestott, recommends G. DELF as Outaide 
JOVENETA age 23; bothy preferred. 


RS. GRANT ighl recommends S. 

INGRAM as Inride JOURNEYMAN : five years’ 

experience; tags Ma 1 suai to ‘Race urse 
Lodge, Burghley 


MBEBE; F. TOMPKINS recommends E. 
BROOKE pee JOURNEYMAN kitchen garden 
and pleasure grounds; 7 veers experience ; 2 years There: 

; district r Surre preferred. Please 
state wages with bothy. ta BROO E, The Round Hill 
Gardens, South Benfleet, Essex. 


ITUATION a as FIRST or SECOND 

JOURNEYMA 8 years’ ral experi- 

ence, good knowledge” Inside e kait usual ower - good 
references ; age 22.—L. STEAD, 50, Chapel Road, Rame 


gate. 

G BUTLER, Apperley 
We Tewkesb 

JOURNEYMAN, 

6 years. 


Court Gardens, 
recommends H. SUTUR, 
naide and Out; bothy, age 21; here 


M R. A. C. WICKS, Mongewell Park Gardens, 
Wallingford would be pleased to recommend 
W. IRVIN as JOURNEYMAN, Inside : age 21.—Addreas 
as above. 


S JOURNEYMAN, Inside or Out, or both ; 


refs., and can be re 
mended. D ed. Please write, H. EBS WORTH, 


prices eE Speen imne; =o 
eryerie ced general glass Orchi 
J. YOUNG G. “the dena. Dunorlan, Tunbridge Wells. 


R. F. C. PUDDLE, Bodnant Gardens, 

-Cafn, N. Wales, wishes to recommend 

W. ROBERTS, aged 18, as IMPROVER, Inside and 
Out, or Outside 


ANTED, Pears as IMPROVERS for Boys 


OUTH, 19, requires situation as IM- 

PROVER "Inside, 3 years present situation; 
cricketer.—SYMES, Dunraven Castle, St. Bride's Major’ 
Glamorgan. 


MPROVER seeks situation, age 19, Inside 
and Out; good reference. State wages with bothy. — 
G. GODDING, Letcombe Regis, Wantage, Berks. 


AN, 26, married, used to garden work 
drive motor, pony, good references. State terms.— 
È. KINSELLA, Templetushy, Templemore, Co. Tipperary. 


, glazing, rough carpentering, etc., cr qaet 
leasure groun 8; wife assist in house, if required. —H. P 
Box 30, 6, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


TRADE. 


ANAGER, WORKING, or General Out 
side FOREMAN; good practical knowledge of 
Roses, fruits, Conifers, deciduous, erbaceous, etc. een 
exhibitor. Good porerencs from leading growers ; age 35. 
—H. R. 8., Box 35, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2, 


X111, 


W ORKING FOREMAN, life experience 

Peaches, Grapes, Toms., g Carnations, 
Chrysanths., bulb forcing, bedding p ta, all cro 
glass, fruits, salads, vegetables, Hee ‘Owed e. tainer, 
married, excellent refs. - 6} years present place. APAULE: 
NER, Ratton Drive, Wil ngdon, Sussex. 


under 


OUNG, ambitious, married man desires 

post as FOREMAN GROWER, herbaceous, bedding 

and alpine plants, Cues., Toms., and Chrys. ; resent 

situation 10 years in first-class nursery. —P. A. é., x 36, 
, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OREMAN and GROWER, used to London- 
Provincial requirements, all soft-wooded, bedding 
decorative plants, cut eae and hardy stuff, fruit, Saar 
branches routine, propagate on, etc. ; good references. — 

C. W., Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelmsford. 


Kon MAN, age 26, seeks care Brian in nursery or 

market garden : 10 rience 
excellent references.—A. SA EALL, 2 Campbell Road, 
Maidstone. 


ESPONSIBLE post required by young 
ambitious MAN ; expert in trees, shrubs and choice 
plants ; thorough knowle of nursery routne. Able to 
high-class retail business.—R. , Box 42, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. — 


E ANGAGEMENT as MANAGERESS De- 
sired by rienced Florist; excellent refs.— 

Address, FLORIST, c/o Cattran, 19, Lytchett Road, 
Bromley, Kent. i 


ROOT & STEM 
VEGETABLES 


By the late Alex. Dean, V.M.H. 


PRICE 3s. POST FREE. 


ONE of the famous “ Present-Day 

Gardening ° series, edited by the late 
R. Hoper Pearson, containing eight 
lovely coloured plates. Only a few of 
these books now remain, and they are 
not being reprinted, so that the oppor- 
tunity of securing one may not be avail- 
able much longer. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.O.2. 
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The pr efficiency ol 
WEEKS'S GLASSHOUSES 


is the outcome of pra 

in their manufacture as in fe 
more than a hundred years, both in 
the detail of their construction and 
the materials used. CATALOGUES, 
PLANS, AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


92, 


J. WEEKS & Co. (Chelsea) 


HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS, 


VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


wooD LATH BLINDS 
GARDEN FRAMES, 
GARDEN SEATS, otc., 
supplied promptly from Stock. 


HEATING APPARATUS REPAIRS 
carried out promptly. 


FIRST IN 1808. FOREMOST IN 1927, 


Our paraa frames are well made articles, good 
value, and we know will give satisfaction. ‘Prices 


MAY WE SUPPLY YOU? 


on application. 


FOWLER'S LAWN SAND 


AND FERTILIZER 


The Originator of Lawn Sands 


Destroys all obnoxious weeds, moss and discolours the grass 

least of any. Produces a rich velvety green. 60 years 

experience in lawn culture. 

THE OLDEST AND STILL BY FAR THE BEST 
ON THE MARKET. 


If required for destroying weeds only, a pinch in th® 
centre of each weed will entirely clear your lawn. 


In tins, 1/6, 3/- and 5/6; j cwt. 8/-; $ cwt. 14/6; 
1 cwt. 25/-; in strong airtight kegs. 


Of ali Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
CORRY & Co., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, S.E. 


FOSTER & PEARSON, 
To ae BEESTON, NOTTS. 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDES 


Are by far the most efficient and eco- 
nomical for destroying sucking insects in 
Greenhouse, Orchard, or Garden. I pack in 


pure Nicotine 95-98%, Nico- Soap (Nicotine 
and Soft Soap) and F umigating forms. 


CA MPBELL'’S 
PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER 
For vaporising Sulphur. The best method 
of destroying Mildew on Roses, Vines, ete. 
in Glasshouses. 


Full particulars from : 


J. D. CAMPBELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 
7, Lund St., Cornbrook, Manchester 


Have 


The ROBIN 


been building Greenhouses 
1927, a record of 86 years of sound construction. 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 
HOOD BOILER 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


Estimates on application Free, 


ALPINA NURSERY 


(S. W. A. Eschauzier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 


Special culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. | 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


GOLD MEDAL GHENT, 1923. | 


Price List on demand, 


LIMITED, 


from 1841 to 


Se Sek Sek Sek Sek Sesh Sesh ESE Hes 


‘ Constructed to stand 
i the most cruel treatment 


Glass House has a hard life ! 
is subjected to the ferocious attacks of our variable 


gusts of wind, storms 

Each in turn tests 
When you have your 
well to remember the 

See that you get the 
Wiliam Duncan Tucker & Sons Ltd. —ad- 
lass House creative and repair work for 


PA. 


(i 
4 


Œœ- 
ve 6 


> 


of hail and the 
e qua Ies of 
lass House built you ] 
stability that is A Mas 
best, therefore. 
mittedly leaders in G 


pleasing to the e 


a I a “> mS 


climate. Scorching sun, sharp 


hard frosts: of winter. 
the Glass House. 


thus so necessary. 


~v 


All the year round it 


and the result most 
ye. Drop them a line about your needs. 


+ a 
WD uncan uct Re 


TOT TEND AM NI 


Glass House 
Builders and 
Repairers 


; Sa 


iii GA. 8508 
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HOT SUN PROBABLE | EVERYBODY'S FLOWER|SUTTON'S SEEDS 


A hot sun is probable in spring 
—a time when it is dangerous 
to greenhouse plants. Apply 
Richards’ ‘‘ Sunshade ” now, 
well in time. Beautiful colour, 
easy to put on and get off. Rain- 
proof. 8-oz. tins, 1/6; 24-oz. 
3/9. Also 7-Tb and 14-Ib bags. 
Of all nurserymen, seedsmen 
and florists. 


RICHARDS’ SUNSHADE. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL’S Bedding Plants, including 
l newest. varieties of Dahlias and Chrysanthemums. 
New list now ready and will be sent free on application to 


CALDWELL & SONS, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 
Knutsford. 


OBBIE’S Plant Catalogue Now Ready. 
Free to all readers. Please mention Gardeners’ 
Chronicle when writing.—DOBBIE & CO., LTD. Edin- 


rly lal ans zante Bird reed aa, ll be pont, 
n application. e -)} R. ATH, L ; 
Phe n Farms, Wisbech. i 


APER OMER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 
D e st d tested wth. 
Also the best Scotca- and Trish-grown Seed Potatos. 


BA2e's LILIES, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 
Ti Begonias, Cannas, Montbretias, Anemones, 
planting. ` Gata aa ilu, a plication one, toe. SUES 
BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


SPARAGUS.—Now is the time to plant. 


38-year-old plants, 15/- 100: 2-vear-o d, 10/- 
100-—Le XION BROTHERS’. ‘Wurseriee "Bedford. 


N=, GHRYSANTHEMUMS.—List of 1927 
es now ; talogue of 700 varieties. 
O ther Specialities: Dahlias, ‘Pelargontums (Show: s Zonai 
chalas, oes =J. W. COLE SON, 


| ap lication. 


It is easy to remember—it 
would be indeed difficult to 
forget—the beautiful displays 
of DAHLIAS of last year. 
Book your plants now to send 
any date you wish—they are 
ready. Also our LITTLE 
BLUE CLOUD edging or bed- 
ing AGERATUM. And OUT- 
DOOR CHRYS. Pocket Cat- 
alogue sent gladly. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


SUMMER LAWNS 


For verdant summer lawns, 
sow now 
LAWN GRASS 
Mixtures of Fine Grasses 
for all situations. 


‘PEEDS SEEDS. 


Lists post free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’s Seedemen West Norwood London 


and Nurserymen 


66 EFJ ARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 
contains over 600 illustrations from photographs 

and much useful information in plain talk on atural 
inter Berries, Spring 
, Glen, 


aid. (Small 
a Gardens not catered for).—V. N. GAU 
& CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingfold. 


Ww"; DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 

Ltd.; Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, etc. 


ORCHID GROWERS, 


Q ANDERS, 
St, Albans. 


ANNUALS 
These beautiful. yet simple 


flowers should find a place in 
every garden. 


Sutton’s Special Collections of _ the 
Best Annual Flowers. 


12 varieties . 4/6 
2 2 zas 8/6 


The finest investment for your 
to-day. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


XPORT of Finest Quality Bulbs, for all 
4 seasons and climates, to all parts of the world. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free delivery in Great Britain. 
Special attention paid to Colonial orders. Catalogues 
t free on application. Correspondence  invited.— 
P. DE JAGER & SONS, Bulb Growers, Heiloo (Holland). 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


N all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. 


GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden; Catalogue 

free on application.—O. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet ‘‘ Lawns” post 
free. JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
W Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Fotatoes, Asparagus, 
Cre EEE ang al 
the pe RES’ Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 

Dahlias, Early Flowering, ‘Chrysanthemums 


rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, 
WATERERS’ 
and select bed plants 


Descri d ustrated Catalogues free. 
JOH A TERER. SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford, Berks. 


TON’S SEEDS.—New Catalogue t 
a application, containin ‘novelties for Toe7, 
New Peas: Bedford Champion, 4 t early ; Progress, s 
1 ft., early.—LAXTON BR THEBRS, Seedsmen, ord. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, APRIL 20th. 


SALE OF 


Quantities of Summer- and Autumn-Flowering Bulbs, 
Gladiolus, Anemones, Begonias, Gloxinias, etc., Carnations, 
Herbaceous and Rock Plants, Roses, etc. 


Also consignments of 
PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS, ASPIDISTRAS, 


etc., from Belgium. 
M PSSRS, PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell the above at thelr 
AUCTION ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Catalogues on application. 


SALE OF 
IMPORTED AND ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS 


Including two fine consignments of Burmese and other 
Orchids, just received, in excellent condition ; also about 
500 Odontogloesum crispum, Odontiodas and other 
fine hybrids from the celebrated Arddarroch Collection, 
and a collection of Caladiums. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


Will sell the above by Auction at their 
CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


On FRIDAY, APRIL 22nd, 1927. 
Catalogues on application. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


pain ERSHIP in sound, Wholesale Flower 

and Vegetable Business in or near Covent Garden 
desired by French exporter with capital and experience. — 
J. ALBIS, 21, Rue Montorgueil, Paris. 


NOTICES. 


£25 REWARD. 


QF pro rata, for information leading to recovery 
of 19 Specimen Trees, recently stolen from the 
Wildernesse Gardens, Seal, Sevenoaks, comprising : 


5 Japanese Maples. 

2 Berberis Fortunel. 
2 a Thunbergii. 
1 Colutea arborescens. 
6 Azalea Mollis. 

3 Kalmia latifolia. 


H. MARCHAM, Wildwood Gardens, Seal, 
Phone, Kemsing 24. 


Sevenoaks. 


H EUO ULIURAL Sundries.— Well-known 
Horticultural Accessory, in large demand during 
warm weather, offered as attractive side-line to travellers 
in selected territories throughout Great Britain. Liberal 
commission and sales assistance offered to responsible 
men.—Write, W. A. T., Box 44, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


W OLVERHAMPTON 
FLORAL FETE 
July 12th, 13th and 14th, 1927. 


£1,000 IN PRIZES 


Schedules on application to the Secretary 


(post free}— 


G. W. A. MARTIN, 
46, Queen Street, Wolverhampton, 


` Glen Hall, Leicester. 


North of England Horticultural Society 
SPRING SHOW 
APRIL 21st and 22nd, 1927 
WINTER GARDENS, HARROGATE. 

THURSDAY, 3 p.m., APRIL 2!st— 
In the Harrogate Corporation Council 
Chamber — ANNUAL MEETING. All 
interested in the suggested R.H.S. Official 
Northern Trials Grounds will be welcomed 
whether Fellows or Non-Fellows. 

Northerners have a final opportunity for 
approving or rejecting detailed scheme and 
definite site. 
Hon. Sec., Farnham Vicarage, Knaresborough. 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 4&8., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, tneluding 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 8s. 
per tnch, or 108. facing editorial matter. 


ALMS, omir Canariensis, Chamerops 
xceisa, Kentia Forsteriana, Cocos FI 5 
Phoenix Roebelinii. New Price List now bat Alo a 
quantity of Dracaenas, Indivisa, Veitchii, and Bruanti, 
coy ROMERA Gana Coit AD as, yt 
apply TD., š 

Street, London, W.1. ! mes Cra wo 


Pees ! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracaenas Gloxinias, Hydrangeas, 
aaah a Ericas, Lilies. Ferns and How to Grow Them, 


by J MITH, 8/6 post free.—S 
Nurseries, London, Siwo MITH, London Fern 


100,000 


large 
SMITH, Fernery, 


LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
80/- 100, variety, wanted 1000 


idistras for divi Pa o me 
ndon 8 Wo. ding atalogue free. 


’ 


Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilies. Write for Catalogue. 


—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


RR HODODENDRON S, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 


kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmi 
stocks; catalogues free. — F. § as, 
Nurserles, West Chobham, Baer. REET, Heathermead 


a eeeeeeNSFSF 


ARE Primula and Alpine Seeds.—? 
R varieties ; Lists free. — Rey, F. J. ANDERSON 


ees 


(GENTIANA verna, 12 clumps, 6/-, free; 


6 Dryas octopetala 4/-; 3 Neotinia i 
3 e ? , a ntz t , fe > 
12 = ergreen rockery Ferns, in 12 sorts, 10/-; Omida 
Tegalis, 4/--—O KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


—_—— 
(Q OLTNESS Gem and Yellow Coltnesg Ada, 


strong-routed cuttings, 15/- 100: g 
rooted plants, 3-in. pots, 30/- per 100 for K oo 
HALLETT, Netherby Gardens, Carlisle,’ aie 


Hedges.—Privet ovalifolium 
leaved Privet, 1-2 ft., 4/- » evergreens, broad- 
5j- per dozen, 26’ us per dozen, 18/- per 100 ; 2 to 3 ft., 


25/- 100; 8 to t., 7/- 
Sie D, +» 7/- per dozen, 
bs ee pe 100, “babe. F.B.H.8., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


29/6; 


u 


APRIL 16, 1997, 


O aua a to voh size Balba of very tes 
ties; 10 of h, 10 ` 
for 12> 250, 8/-; 500, 50/- « sorts, correctly nam. 


carri —MOKLE 
& CO., LTD.’ TRE paid, MORLE 


156, Finchley Road, N.W 


AVENDER PLANTS in fou varieties. 

17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen, 3s. 6d., carriage paid 

Se guaranteed.—CHILVERS ¢ SON, Hu 
8 n. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


G REEN PRIVET, 4ft. by 2 ft. through : 

5-6ft. by 2ft.; 3ft. by 2ft.; Golden Privet, 3ft. by 2i:. 
through ; Ivies, Irish, 2-9ft. grown in pots, extra bushy : 
Ivies, Emerald Gem, 2-5ft., grown in pots, extra bushy: 
Vv Creepers, 5-16ft., grown in pots, extra bushy, 
Prices on app cation.—WILLIAM THOMPSON, Shien 
Nurseries, Richmond, Surrey. 


SPARAGUS, Connover’s Colossal, trans. 


lanted roots, 2 years, 12/- 100; 3 years, 15'- 

100. arriage and packing extra. —JOHN PERKINS ¢ 
SON, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 

AKE YOUR OWN A and Seakale 


Beds.—Aspa Connover’s Colossal, extra 
strong crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
15/- per 100, 3/- per dozen; Extra selected, one year old, 
10/- per 100, 2/- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20- 
per 100. Seakale, magnificent strong roots, 2/6 per dozen, 
ral per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 

mbs. 


PLANTS WANTED. 


Crore Hardy Primulas wanted, all varieties. 
strong plants, and large and small seedlings ; quote 
per 100.—Rev. J. F. ANDERSON, Glenn Hall, Leicester. 


\ 7 ATER Lilies wanted, in good named kinds : 

yellow, deep rose and red ; large or small pieces 
for stock purposes. State kinds, quantities and prices.-- 
CLIBRANS, LTD., The King’s Nurserymen, Altrincham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| ee: AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 

Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of pdt 
Catalogue G.C. 156; Iron Fencing > 

Catalogue G.C. 65: Wood and i m 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, Cataloune 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.C. 70. Roe 
separate Usts.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


description. 
Tree Guards, 


ARDSLEY’S Barrows are sent carriage paid 

your nearest station. Garden “The Caven a 

I to Garden Holle teint 2 Raat i, ie 

roncrete araen ers CWU., ld 

BA RDSLEYS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER. (Dept G.0- 
one 670. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


E can load the famous Farnham Red Lee 
for paths, from our own , on ’ : 
Paon, at 8/6 per ton.—S. BIDE & gon 9, LTD., Farnham, 
urrey. 


ETTERING LOAM, best cobi pad fibre 
2/6 2-cwt. sample bags, carria oe 
N ORTHANIS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 


EAT MOULD, for „Rhododendrons an 
Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, 
WALKER, Pinowoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 
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ENUINE ae fy cerberd EEA ENNIS Boundary Maton new, stout, black 
stone Rockery, special or 8 CO nets, guaranteed, ned top an ‘bottom : 
etc.—KERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 25 yards long, 8 yards wide. 20 25 by 4, 23/- Repaired [ l 
Pte Boundary Neta, 14- and ie, 20; toby G tales birdproof ROO & S EM 
, small mesh, well cured, 50 yards long 1 yard 


good, 8 
FEEST PEAT in England a, New , Hants e tes jabra i) aay E the by 10; p VEGETABLES 


t 
cutting, very fibrous; truck loads immediately.—A. HATTER, Net Works, By, Nets sen 

Sand or P 

Se ape, 0 HERBERT SANA ot j B. lng By the late Alex. Dean, V.M.H. 
Bomford. ee 


(jARDEN NETS, tanned, small mesh, for 
MN Peas Strawbe protection; 80 yards PRICE 3s. POST FREE. 
NE PA q d long bray BEP v yards by | 3 vars; ‘Le. = 

VIN .—Crazy an Rectangular, yards by ya -3 yards by 
Soe Garden Paving, Copings, Steps, etc. gnos 6 yards, 14/-. Carr. paid. 7 ae D ROBIN- 
Grit and other Rocks for Rock ens; Fiat ON, Garden Net Works, Rye. 
Stone Rubble for “Dry” Walls; Nott 


Large or smal] quantities pai 
meg railway station in England. —HODSON & SONS, 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. 


BEES. BEES, BEES for Sale.—Hybrids 
and frame stocks, 40/-; very strong lots free on rail. — 


POULTON, The Gard » Beenham Court, Nr. Newb 
GEWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, i ji a ee 
Pim complete collection ever offered. 
ON E of the famous “ Present-Day 


actories, farms, aes ue no akng ar of cess poola ; no 
ERRY’S Hardy Plant Farm, Exbeld, ia 
Then, z Garden Netting, best selected small Gardening °’ series, edited by the late 


lids ; filter und and 
automatic; a perfect fertiliser ot gbtainabie. WILLIAM 
meal 25 by 2 yds., 3/6, or 4 yds., 7/-, or 8 yds., 14/-, R. Hoper Pearson, containing eight 
Tennis nets and Standards. Lista free.— lovely coloured plates. Only a few of 
th 


BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
STRAW ERY NETTING CO., 6, Suffolk Terrace, ese books now remain, and they are 


ee 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to an 
station. House coal from 22/- per ton, pit. Wels 


Anthracite, 25/-, pit. SemAnthraci 19/- 
pit; Buckle Furnace Coke, 21/-. ares ee COLLIERY 
CO., 59, Hales, Cheltenham 


Water Plants 


My New Illustrated Catalogue contains ren 


Lowestoft. 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY not being reprinted, so that ae TEPAT 
oe AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE ee ee 
ARD etting, tanned, good, strong, behind your advertisements, they g 
G’ Wie, oy ba 3, 5/8; Pay 671 FESTA ay 25 by will pay, and pay handsomely, GARDENERS Be Goa 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.0O.2. 


$ 6. 10/65 air a ia Ne oad tched tistaction i. 
é 6 8 urn. 
oened. & CO., Net Works, Rye : 


whatever the initial outlay may be, 
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| RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE 


By F. KINGDON WARD. 


PRICE - 3s. 9d. - POST FREE. 


AAAA TAG TAU IAW 


fhi fascinating work, published in 1926, has already proved exceedingly 
popular, and is rapidly commending itself to the gardening public, 
many of whose members are finding how much easier is the cultiva- 
tion of these delightful flowering shrubs than they had imagined. 
There are very few gardens where they will not grow and flourish 
with ordinary, common-sense treatment, and their glorious blossoms 
are a perpetual feast to the eye. Capt. Kingdon Ward writes with 
authority, for he knows his subject at first hand, having had seven 
or eight years’ experience of travelling in China and Tibet, where 

he discovered a number of new Rhododendron species. 
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Send for a copy to-day, to: 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, etc. 
Also CLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 
Large or small quantities supplied. Enquiries and inspection invited. 


FROGLEY’S HODDESDON HERTS. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 
EZ LE fi N 


A A ere en 
i FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES 


Flowers and Vegetables 
will not give of their best 
unless they receive a dress- 
ing of Nitrate of Soda. 
The difference can be seen 
in one week. 

Writs for pemphicts, 


ro a pres A | il 


Greenhousess from Poultry Houses Huts from 
6 rom 76 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses and Poultry 


Appiances « of every description. 
T. BATH & CO. . Savoy 8t, London, W.O. 


W. TRESEDER, 


THE NURSERIES - - 
entitled, ° Succssafed 
‘or Dvory amaca be The e a 


DAHLIAS i aC dlei 


‘Our British Empire” Exhibit of Dahlias ron = 
during 1924 ar.d 1925 was considered a feature 
of the Horticultural Section at Wembley. 


LIMITED 


CARDIFF 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 
fo r TIONS, ROSES, MELONS, 


TURF LOAM CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 
Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


Price 2/6, post free 2/10. 


The CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS 
is indispensable and un- 
rivalled, because it represents 
the accumulated experience of 
over half-a-century. Origin- 
ally compiled by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, it has been re- 
vised and enlarged by the 


CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS 


staff of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle 
now as nearly perfect a 
gardening guide as any that 
exists. 
“calendar ”’ 
as the work to be done is 
arranged under the heading 
of each month. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd., 5, Tavistock Street, Lendon, W.C. 2 
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VEGETABLES 


FOR HOME 
AND EXHIBITION 


With chapters on soil preparation, crop 
rotation, tools, preparing and exhibiting | 
vegetables, herbs and salading, diseases | 
and insect enemies of kitchen garden | 
crops, a monthly calendar of kitchen | 
garden work, and numerous illustra- | 
tions of vegetables, vegetable exhibits, | 
growing crops, etc. 


By 


EDWIN BECKETT 
V.M.H., F.RHS. 


Price 15/9 including postage 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


until it is 


Its claim to be a 
is undoubted, 
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Spring Planting CHEALS’ 
ensures Success ‘DAHLIAS 


AUSTRIAN PINES 2 to 3 ft. ... 20/- doz 
Unique Collection. 


DOUGLAS FIR ... 3to4 ft. ... 15/- doz 
All the best in each class. 


SCOTS FIR .. 2 to 2} ft. ... 15/- doz 


Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. 
Special Quotations for quantities. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD. 


The Nurseries 


CRAWLEY. 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDES | | PAHLIASs.tDAHLIAS 


Are by far the most efficient and eco-. can be had early for growing on. From 7s. dos. 


; Won Southport Challenge Cup Two Seasons. 
Slee pees hte pep a I eae Pad EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best 


pure Nicotine 95-98%, Nico-S oap (Nicotine New and Old Varieties, from 4s. dog. (Catalogue free. 
and Soft Soap) and Fumigating forms. H. WOOLMAN, F.R.H.S. 


HIRLEY—________ Nr. BIRMINGHAM. 
CAMPBELL'S SHIRL j 


PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER 
For vaporising Sulphur. The best method 
of destroying Mildew on Roses, Vines, etc., 
in Glasshouses. 


Full particulars from : 
d. D. CAMPBELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 
7, Lund St., Cornbrook, Manchester 


DAVID SWAIN 


& CO. 


HOT HOUSE BUILDERS 
PLANT HOUSES 
GARDEN FRAMES 
FRUIT HOUSES 
BUNGALOWS 
GARAGES 
&c. 


Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Frait Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees, GSe., Se. 
Post free on request. 


THE FOREST AND ORCHARD 
—— NURSERIES LIMITED —— 
Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Glos. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES 


We grow the true French, 
smooth, green variety, 


IT Extra Pets fruiting plants, 
12/~ per dozen, 


S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 
— Alma Nurseries 
FARNHAM, SURREY. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S 
NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 


for 1927 is now out. Alpines, Rock nuns and 
Herbaceous Plants. Revised prices and thrilling 
Novelties. Sent free on application. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Fiower Pots in the World. 


Ø 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Nee i 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 

No Waiting! 

Ah Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 

State quantity of each size 


required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for illustrated Price List. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
Royal Potteries, 
) BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


ORCHIDS. 


oD 
THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


Price 42/- net (plus postage 1/-) 


High-Class work at Moderate 


harges 


Colour in the garden! After the dark, 
dull winter, we all cry out for this. 
In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICL 


LIMITED 
S, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Heating Apparatus overhauled 


CHARLESWORTH & CO., LTD., 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


101 Sussex Rd., Holloway N.7 


ORCHIDS. 


Mar m — and cheep; also 
Choice Varieties. 


STOVE AND AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS PLANTS OF ALL KINDS. 
vrmn panay & sons, ua | JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Heaton Mersey 
Nr: Manchester. Exotic Nurseries, 
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DON’T DELAY— 
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; the task of getting your Lawns and Sports Grounds into perfect A i 
- condition for the season that is now close upon us. z i 
C dy $ 
q Sutton’s Grass Seeds for Renovation, prices and full particulars XA Í 
on application A 
5 Sutton’s Worm Destroyer per 56 lbs. 12/6 zA 4 
A A 4 
; Sutton’s Lawn Sand l per 56 Ibs, 15/- A % 
; Sutton’s Complete Grass Fertiliser, per | cwt. 27/6 ef 
3 iy 3 
- Write to our Advisory Department for advice on z ; 
any problems connected with the formation and 7 4 

upkeep of turf. 7 x A 

e 

_ SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING -7 
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G CDemonstra tion 


—with the ATCO Motor Mower on your 
own Lawns will convince you that this 
machine offers the most economical, most 
efficient, most successful means of Turf 
maintenance extant. Send us a post card 
and let us arrange that demonstration— 
without obligation on your part. Our 
demonstrator will gladly explain how, by 
means of our special plans, you can, if you 
refer, have delivery of your ATCO Motor 
Mower for £8 cash, the balance being 


spread over twelve months. Our new 1927 Cata- 
e descri the 


lo 
fafi range of Six 


ATCO Models in all 
sizes from 14 to 30 
T inches at prices 


ALL BRIT 


MO 4 OR MOWERS Guineas 


CHAS. H. PUGH LIMITED sehen et a 
Whitworth Works, 32 Tilton Rd., Birmingham Depot maintained to 
owner-there ere now 


over 14,000—gets the 
best results from his 
ATCO at all times. 
Send for your copy 
to-day. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensulng week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 47°3°. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURB— 


The Gardeners’ Chrontele Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 

Covent Garden, London, Tuesday, April 12 

10am. Bar. 30'4. Temp. 50°. Weather, Fine. 
el 


By the death, on March 22, 

Charles of Professor Charles S. 
Sprague = Sargent, head of the Arnold 
Sargent. Arboretum and Professor of 
the Arboricultural Depart- 

ment of Harvard University, Massachusetts 
lost one of her most distinguished citizens, 
America its leading dendrologist, and the 
world a great horticulturist. Professor 
Sargent was eighty-six years of age, and his 
fatal illness lasted but a fortnight; prior 
to that time he took an active part in the 
business of his beloved Arboretum. Born in 
Boston, graduated from Harvard College, 
and breveted major at the ending of the 
Civil War “for faithful and meritorious 
service,” Prof, Sargent identified himself 
with Harvard College, where he was Professor 
of Horticulture in 1872 and 1873, and 
Director of the Botanical Gardens there 
from 1873 to 1879. On March 29, 1872, 
Professor Sargent’s connection with the 
Arnold Arboretum began, when the indenture 
Signed by the trustees of James Arnold, 
a New Bedford merchant, and the president 
and trustees of Harvard College, gave to 
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the College for the Arboretum then proposed, 
an endowment of $104,000 with which to 
purchase 125 acres of farm and forest land in 
Jamaica Plain, the agreement providing 
that “ the Arboretum shall contain as far 
as is practicable all the trees, shrubs and 
herbaceous plants, indigenous or exotic 
which can be raised in the open air” at 
the site of the institution. The city of 
Boston and Harvard College agreed to 
Professor Sargent’s suggestion that the 
City take the Arboretum by right of eminent 
domain as part of its park system, and 
immediately the state legislature ratified 
a special Act turning the property back 
to Harvard on lease for 1,000 years at a 
yearly rental of $1.00, this being in 1882. 
The site selected for the Arboretum was 
rolling and romantic, with wonderful cliffs 
and a splendid remnant of a Coniferous 
forest. At first meeting with but scant 
support in the big work he visualised and 
had undertaken, Professor Sargent gradually 
enlisted active support for his project as 
people grew more interested in arboriculture 
and saw the wonderful developments made. 
Always deeply interested in forestry, Pro- 
fessor Sargent was selected by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
to make a comprehensive study of the forest 
resources of the country, the first Federal 
action ever taken on this vital subject. 
He was chairman of the U.S.A. Commission 
on Forest Policy which saved great areas 
in the Catskills and Adirondacks for the 
state of New York—the real beginning 
of the National Forests now covering an 
area Of Over 150,000,000 acres. He encoun- 
tered bitter opposition from interested 
o in the course of his long and strenuous 
attles for Forest Conservations, but urged 
the President to stand firm, which he did. 
The formation of the great National Parks 
also was urged by Professor Sargent, 
and that excellent journal, Garden and 
Forest, which he issued for ten years, was 
a stalwart champion of forest conservation, 
and the passing of this magazine is still 
deplored in America. Professor Sargent 
had travelled extensively, and many new 
plants were collected by him personally 
in Japan, China and other lands; he also 
sent first-class collectors to divers countries 
in the search for new material, which greatly 
enriched American gardens. Always a 
staunch advocate of the increased planting 
of more of the beautiful, native American 
plants, he revolutionised plantings which 
up till that time had been too heavily of 
imported subjects, many of them utterly 
unsuitable and far less satisfactory than 
American material. It would need a whole 
catalogue to enumerate the many valuable 
trees and shrubs introduced to commerce 
by the instrumentality of Professor Sargent 
through the Arnold Arboretum. In 1923, 
he was awarded the Frank N. Meyer Medal 
for ‘‘ distinguished services in the field 
of foreign plant introduction.” He was 
the first recipient of the George R. White 
Medal of Honor, offered through the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society for distin- 
guished services to horticulture. He was also 
the recipient of the Loder Medal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society for his work 
with Rhododendrons, and had received many 
high awards for exhibits made at the 
exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. Horticulture has lost a 
staunch friend in Professor Sargent, who 
had for a long term of years been an inde- 
fatiguable worker for the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, Wistarias, Clivias, Nerines and tree 
Paeonies being but a few of the plants he 
favoured, but everything hardy enough and 
of merit for the garden was planted and 
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tried at his beautiful estate, Holm Lea, in 
Brookline; this estate was annually 
visited by thousands when the collections 
of Lilacs, Pyrus, Cornus, Kalmias, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas and other hardy subjects 
were at their best. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that this lovely estate, so beautifully 
planted, may be retained, if not as an estate, 
as a part of Boston’s great park system. 
As an author, Professor Sargent was well- 
known, and his many works include A 
Catalogue of the Forest Trees of North America, 
The Woods of the United States, The Forest 
Flora of Japan, Report on the Forests of 
North America, Trees and Shrubs, Silva of 
North America, and A Manual of the Trees 
of North America. The Arnold Arboretum 
will serve, if anything were needed, to 
perpetuate the memory of Professor Sargent, 
as its 275 acres of rolling land, beautifully 
planted with what is the greatest collection 
of trees and shrubs in theWestern Hemisphere 
and, in addition, its matchless herbarium 
and great library, make it a place to which 
students in dendrology in the north tem- 
perate zone must resort if they desire to 
master the subject. Many distinguished 
horticulturists attended the funeral service at 
Boston on March 25, when his remains 
were laid to rest in Walnut Hills Ceme- 
tery, Brookline, a lovely, restful spot, not 
far from the scenes of his labours. One 
son and three daughters survive Professor 
Sargent; his distinguished son-in-law, 
Guy Lowell, a noted landscape architect, 
died so recently as February 4 last, at 
Madeira, while enjoying a holiday. 


Economic Botany at Kew.—Mr. Hugh C. 
Sampson, formerly Director of Agriculture, 
Madras, has been appointed Economic Botanist 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. The 
appointment follows the grant to Kew of £4,000 
for five years from the Empire Marketing Board. 
Mr. Sampson will be available either to visit 
the Dominions and Colonies from time to time, 
or to set free a superior officer of the Kew stafi 
to undertake overseas missions. Part of the 
grant will also be devoted to sending botanical 
collectors to various parts of the world to study 
and bring home plants of economic importance 
for cultivation at Kew and distribution to the 
Dominions and Colonies. Since Mr. Sampson 
retired from his post in India he has been engaged 
in carrying out researches in Cotton and other 
economic products in Nyasaland under the 
auspices of the Empire Cotton-growing Asso- 
ciation. 


Honour for Sir Frederick Keeble.—Under 
Rule 11, which empowers the annual election 
by the Committee of persons of distinguished 
eminence in science, literature, the arts, or for 

ublic service, our colleague, Sir Frederick 
Villiam Keeble, formerly Sherardian Professor of 
Botany at Oxford University, and previously 
Director of Wisley Gardens, has been made 
a member of The Athenaeum. 


Legacy to a Gardener.—The Rev. Algernon 
H. Cochran, of Merry Hall, Ashtead, Surrey, 
who died on February 15, left a legacy of £182 
to his gardener, Mr. A. E. Newby. 


Lapponicum Rhododendrons flowering at Kew. 
—Horticulturists proposing to visit Kew during 
Eastertide may be glad to know that many of 
the interesting ‘ Lapponicum’ Rhododendrons 
are now in flower on the rock garden and by 
King William’s Temple. Taking the ‘ Lappon- 
icum ° series generally there is probably 
no other group, with the exception of the 
* Triflorums,’ which gives such first-rate garden 
value. They are small, compact, and brightly 
floriferous. In mass, they are most effective, 
and their foliage, which is generally aromatic, 
is pleasant. They usually flower in their 
third year, and in five or six years form stout 
little bushlets or low, rounded cushions, smoth- 
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ered beneath a foam of charmingly-coloured 
blossom—lavender, violet, purple, rose-pink 
or yellow, in varying tints. The tussocky 
habit is one to encourage so far as possible. 
Species now in flower include the following :— 
R. flavidum, with lemon-yellow flowers on twiggy 
growths, two to three feet high; R. hippophae- 
oides, lavender flowers on bushlets, three to 
four feet high,—there is also a form from 
which the blue pigment is lacking, with rosy- 
pink flowers; R. scintillans (this is practical] 
R. hippophaeoides); R. impeditum, a mach 
dwarfer, hassock-forming species, also with 
lavender flowers,—-the fallacy, however, of 
describing any of these as blue may be realised 
by comparing them with a really blue flower, 
such as a Gentian or Muscari ; R. orthocladum, 
a beautiful, rounded undershrub, crammed with 
pale lavender flowers ; R. cantabile, with almost 
violet flowers ; R. osmerum, with dark-coloured 
flowers, which might be called lavender-purple ; 
and R. lysolepis, one of the brightest of the 
purple-flowered species, abounding in blossom. 
The lor gest shoots of the last have been killed 
back, but far from spoiling the plants, this seems 
to have given them more substance and a 
sturdier bushiness. No doubt all the above- 
mentioned species are good on their day, but 
the pick just now are undoubtedly R. imped- 
itum, R. orthocladur, R. cantabile and R. 
lysolepis. 


Amount of Tithe Rentcharge in 1926.— 
The total amount of tithe rentcharge charged 
on lands in England and Wales by the Tithe 
Act, 1836, and the amending Acts, was, accord- 
ing to the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
£4,054,405. It is estimated that, by the end 
-of the year 1926, this sum had been reduced 
by redemption, merger and other means to about 
£3,249,000. There are no available statistics 
showing exactly what portion of this estimated 
sum of £3,249,000 was payable to incumbents 
of benefices, but the amount was probably 
about £1,889,000. It may further be estimated 
that about £273,000 was owned by the Eccles- 
iastical Commissioners, £96,000 belonged to 
ecclesiastical corporations, and £209,000 was 
owned by the Welsh Church Commissioners, 
the balance of £782,000 being held by various 
schools, colleges, charities and individual lay 
owners. 


Paris Spring Show.—The programme of the 
International Horticultural Exhibition, to be 
held in Paris from May 25 to June 3, is now to 
hand, and it would appear that it is likely to 
be well supplied with important exhibits and 
to attract large numbers of interested visitors. 
The exhibition will be formally opened at 11 
a.m. on the 25th, after which, at 12.30, the judges 
will lunch at the headquarters of the Society 
in the Rue de Grenelle. At 4 p.m., the Horticul- 
tural Congress will open at the same place. 
On Thursday, May 26, there will be an excursion 
to Versailles, comprising visits to nurseries 
and to the Versailles Horticultural College, as 
well as to the park, etc. On Friday, the 27th, 
the second session of the Congress will begin 
at the early hour of 8.30 a.m. At 2 p.m., 
a visit will be made to the National Natural 
History Museum, and at 5 p.m. a reception at 
the Hitel de Ville will take place. On Saturday, 
there will be an excursion to Bourg-la-Reine, 
Châtenay, and Verritres-le-Buisson with 
déjeuner at Sceaux-Robinson; at 9 p.m., 
a reception will take place at the Society's 
headquarters, Rue de Grenelle. 


Barr Memorial Daffodil Cup.—On the occasion 
of the London Daffodil, show, the members 
of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Daffodil 
and Tulip Committee award the Barr Memorial 
Daffodil Cup—which commemorates the late 
Mr. Peter Barr—to someone who has done 
good work on behalf of Daffodils. The cup is 
held for one year only, and was awarded on 
April 12 to Mr. J. T. White, of Spalding, a 
pioneer of the cultivation of Daffodils for 
market, and now eighty years of age. A 
portrait and appreciation of Mr. J. T. White 
were given in our issue of April 4, 1925. The 
Barr Memorial Cup has been held previously 
by the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, 1912; Mr. Peter 
R. Barr, 1913; Mr. E. M. Crosfield, 1914 ; 


Mr. P. D. Williams, 1915 ; Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
1916; Mr. Walter T. Ware, 1917: Miss Ellen 
Willmott, 1918; Rev. J. Jacob, 1919; Mr. J. 
Duncan Pearson, 1920; Mr. Alex. M. Wilson, 
1921; Mr. W. F. M. Copeland, 1922; Mr. 
Charles H. Curtis, 1923; Mr. J. K. Ramsbottom, 
1924; Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, 1925; and 
Mr. W. P oupart, 1926. 


Mr. A. F. Dutton.— The winning of the Daily 
Mail Cup for the best scented Carnation has 
again brought Mr. A. F. Dutton into prominence. 
Between twenty and twenty-five years ago 
Mr. Dutton was a frequent and successful 
exhibitor of Carnations, but in more recent 
years his exhibits have been few and far between, 
as his attention has been devoted largely to 
the production of cut flowers for market. He 
commenced business as a grower at Bexley 
Heath, but after a dozen years or so, he took 
up land at Iver, Buckinghamshire, where he 
has been established about twenty-five years. 
At Iver there are eight acres of Carnations, 
and thirty-two acres of hardy plants, all grown 
for cut flowers for market. For four years 
Mr. Dutton has tested his new crimson Car- 
nation, named Mrs. A. J. Cobb, and in all 


MR. A. F. 


DUTTON. 


probability he would never have distributed 
plants of it, but for the recent competition 
which excited hisinterest, otherwise the variety 
would have been grown only for market. 
Having already described and illustrated 
his fine new Carnation, there is no need to use 
further adjectives in its favour. It is bound 
to become popular. Mr. A. F. Dutton attends 
to the cultivation of Carnations, Chrysanthe- 
mums, etc., at Iver, while Mr. Arthur Dutton 
acts as salesman, both in Covent Garden 
Market proper and at the Tavistock Street 
warehouse, where he sells the flowers grown by 
his brother. Since winning the Cup the award 
of the First Class Certificate of the British 
Carnation Society has been made to Mr. 
Du:ton’s new variety, after an inspec.ion of the 
plants by the B. C. S. Floral Committee at Iver. 


Royal Commission on Land Drainage.-— 
The King has been pleased to appoint a Royal 
Commission on Land Drainage with the follow- 
in Terms of Reference :—‘ To inquire into the 
present law relating to land drainage in England 
and Wales and its administration throughout 
the country, to consider and report whether any 
amendment of the law is needed to secure an 
efficient system of arterial drainage without 
undue burdens being placed on any particular 
section of the community, and to make recom- 
mendations having regard to all the interests 
concerned.” The members of the Commission 
will be as follow :—The Rt. Hon. Lord Bledisloe, 


K.B.E. (Chairman); The Lord Clinton, Lt.-Col, 
Sir George Courthope, Bt., M.P., Lt.-Col 
F. D. W. Drummond, C.B.E., Sir George Ether. 
ton, Mr. Lecpold Harvey, Major J. W. Hils, 
M.P., Mr. H. A. Learoyd, M.A., LL.B., Sir 
Joseph Priestley, K.C., Sir Albert Pritchard, 
Mr. Rowland R. Robtins, C.B.E., and Mr. 
Walter R. Smith, with Mr. H. Meadows and Mr. 
D. B. Toye, O.B.E., as Joint Secretaries, and 
the Hon. Arthur Peel, Assistant Secretar 
(unpaid). Since the war, especially as a result 
of the impetus afforded by the Land Drainage 
Act, 1918, there have arisen in various drainage 
districts, all over England and Wales, difficulties 
of great and increasing magnitude. The main 
cause of this is probably to be found in the fact 
that the drainage legislation of this country, 
which is largely based on a Statute of Henry 
VIII, is inadequate and unworkable in the light 
of modern conditions. The Government have 
therefore come to the conclusion that the whole 
of the present drainage law requires to be 
closely examined with a view to possible altera- 
tion, and it is with this object in view that the 
Royal Commission has been appointed. All 
communications relating to the Royal Commu. 
sion should be addressed to the Joint Seer “aries 
to the Royal Commission on Land Drainage, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, White- 
hall Place, London, S.W. I. 


Classified List of Daffodil Names.—The new 
Classified List of Daffodil Names (1927) brought 
up to date, is now available for those who 
specialise in Daffodils, and obtainable from the 
Royal Horticultural Society for one shilling 
per copy. In the first List of Daffodil Names 

ublished, the varieties were not classified. 
put in 1906 a larger list was issued, and the 
varieties classified ; this method of classifica- 
tion, however, failed to meet with general 
acceptance and numerous modifications were 
suggested, consequently the R.H.S. Council 
re-appointed the Classification Committee ın 
1909, with the result that the present system 
was put forward and authorised. Since then 
some sub-divisions have been envi as s = 
Leedsii and Triandrus groups. in the new i5! 
there are, in round figures, 2,800 Daffodils 
named in bold type, each one classified, and if 
it has gained an Award of Merit, the date of 
such award is given. It is assumed that all 
these varieties are in cultivation and useful 
either for garden or show purposes ; but we 
is another list, occupying forty pages at the a 
of the booklet, containing well over two thousan 
names of varieties, either lost to cultivation 
or surpassed by modern varieties. Altogether 
about five thousand names are listed ! 


Capsid Bug in the Wisbech District—Grower 
in the Wisbech district are experiencing pea 
trouble with attacks of Capsid Bugs on Appr 
trees, and the severity of the infestation !' 
attributed to the large number of beat 
which are found in the Wisbech neighbourhoot, 
the Willow being one of the hosts of the pes . 
It is found that the Capsid bugs are most Seve 
in their attacks on Apple trees with soft, quic pa 
growing shoots ; the large amount o bless 
in the alluvial soil of the Wisbech ae 
is said to be favourable to the developmen! 
of such growth. 


Post Office Concession to Covent eE 
Market.—The Postmaster-General, aha le nt 
asked to install a telegraph office oe ine 
Garden Market, states that he is willing a Tol 
the Strand, Southampton Street, pre ann 
Office to be opened at 7 a.m. instead o a 30 
on week-days, from April 1 to Septem d for 
next for the acceptance of telegrams etic 
the sale of postage stamps. The inner the 
will be in the nature of an experiment, ‘tember 
matter will be reviewed at the end of a t iness 
in order to see whether the amount of bus w 
transacted at the earlier hour justifies making ti 
arrangement permanent during the 8 
months. > sa bilee 

Dr. A. Ragionieri.—The fifty-years JU" 
is being celebrated this year by horticulture 
of the first hybrid raised—in ae ‘Attilio 
veteran horticultural botanist, Dr. Dieffen- 
Ragionieri. The name of this hy brid 18 ; Š 
bachia Memoria Corsi, @ cross pene 
Seguine picta and D. Wallisii. Born 8 
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Florentina, near Florence, in 1856, this inde- 
fatigable Italian botanist has raised hybrids 
in many different families of plants, including 
Richardias ; he is, p rhaps, best known for his 
work amongst Freesias and Ranunculuses. A 
portrait and appreciation of Dr. Ragi- nieri 
appeared in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of April 19, 
1924. 


Honour for Belgian Horticultural Official — 
We are pleased to record that M. Hector van 
Orshoven, the Director of Horticulture in the 
Belgian Ministry of Agriculture, has been made 
an Officer of the Order of Orange-Nassau. 
Our congratulations are the warmer as we 
do not forget the valuable assistance rendered 
to The Gardeners’ Chronicle during the war 
by M. van Orshoven, who for many months 
edited a page written in French and Flemish 
by which this paper was enabled to get into 
touch with the many Belgian refugees who fled 
to our country in the early days of the German 
invasion. 


Pimpernels. — At a recent meeting of 
the Linnean Society Miss Eleanor Vachell 
gave an interesting account of an unusual 
Anagallis, found in a newly-constituted public 
park at Coldknap, Barry, in July, 1926. The 
plant was growing in a border amongst a large 
colony of normal plants of Anagallis arvensis ; 
it had eleven stems, seven bearing scarlet 
flowers, and four bearing blue flowers. Two 
types, A. arvensis, Linn., and A. foemina, 
Mill., were apparently represented on the same 
plant, 1t.e,—Seven stems: Corolla-segments 
scarlet, edge even, fringed with numerous 
glandular hairs, calyx two-thirds as long as 
corolla. Four Stems: Corolla-segments blue, 
edge denticulate, with very few glandular hairs, 
calyx as long as corolla. The root appeared 
normal, no fusion of two roots being visible. 
The interest of the specimen is that the 
characteristic features of two species (as 
usually recognised) are represented, but 
remain distinct. No _ parti-coloured flowers 
suggested hybrid origin: it appears rather that 
one portion of the plant may have reverted. 
The capsules on the seven stems bearing scarlet 
flowers were considerably in advance of those 
on the four stems bearing blue flowers. Dr. 
Rendle read the following letter from the Rev. 
Canon F. W. Galpin on the subject of Miss 
Vachell’s paper :—'‘ With reference to Miss 
Vachell’s interesting exhibit, I should like to 
state that, in the year 1924, a great quantity 
of Anagallis foemina, together with an abundance 
of the common A. arvensis, was growing in a 
field near Rivenhall Place, Witham. My 
neighbour, Mrs. Bradhurst, who lives at The 
Place, and is a good field-botanist, observed a 
plant'on which three stems bore red flowers 
and one stem blue. She transferred the plant 
to her garden, as the field was shortly coming 
under cultivation again; there I saw it, but 
unfortunately all the flowers had dropped. 
I am glad, however, that her find, which was 
somewhat doubted at the time, has now received 
ample corroboration. I may add that, after 
a prolonged search, I failed to find any similar 
specimen ; nor did I observe any parti-coloured 
hybridization between the two types.” In 
the discussion which followed, Dr. Stapf sug- 
gested that Miss Vachell’s plant was an instance 
of somatic segregation, and that these two species 
should be subjected to genetic experiment, 
which might throw much light on the problem 
of our smaller, wild Pimpernels. 


Honour for M. Louis Gentil. —We are gratified 
to learn that M. Louis Gentil, Curator of the 
Brussels Botanic Garden and Editor of our 
contemporary, La Tribune Horticole, has been 
made an Officer of the French Order of L’Instruc- 
tion Publique. Many of our readers will remem- 
ber that during five years of his stay in London, 
M. Gentil acted as Secretary of the now defunct 
Société Francaise d’Horticulture de Londres. 


Sweet Pea Exhibition in Brussels.—From June 
25 to 27 this year, an exhibition of Sweet Peas 
will take place in the Botanic Gardens in 
Brussels. This will be the first occasion on which 
entries are invited from foreign, as well as Belgian, 
growers, The schedule may be obtained from 
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the Secretary of the Sweet Pea Society, 31, 
Rue de la Démocratie, Anderlecht, Brussels. 
Both amateurs and professional growers are 
invited to compete, and many valuable cups 
and other prizes are being offered. 


the Ensuing Week. 
TuEespay, APRIL 19: Winchester Horticul- 
tural Society’s meeting. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 
20: Herefordshire Spring Flower Show ; Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund meeting. THURSDAY, 
APRIL 21; orth of England Horticultural 
Society’s show (two days); Midland Daffodil 
Society’s show {two days). FRIDAY, APRIL 22: 
National Rose Society’s show ; 
and North of England Orchid Society’s meeting. 


Appointments for 
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forests and jungles of Guatemala, others from 
the cold table land of Rachiquel, where they are 
actually gathered in a snow storm; twelve 
hundred square miles of country are said 
to have been ransacked by Indians in search 
of materials for this Orchid sale. In all respects 
the lots are of a very interesting description ; 
and even if a man is not a buyer, still we would 
have him visit the collection, so that he may 
see how Orchids grow at home ; what masses of 
entangled roots, dead sticks and leaves afford 
them sustenance; what swarms of Ferns and 
other plants crawl among them, what layers 
upon layers of the most humid but not wet, 
most rich but not stimulating, most cool but 
not cold, most rottable but not rotten, matters 


FIG. 129.—AURICULA DUCHESS OF YORK. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, April 5. Flowers plum-purple and soft yellow. Shown by . 


Mr. James Douglas (see p. 255.) 


«« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Orchids for the Million.—The beginners 
in Orchid-growing have now an opportunity 
of buying cheap the materials of their appren- 
ticeship. The million, as our friend “ Dodman ”’ 
calls them, have a great chance; for shillings 
they may procure wha , under other circum- 
stances, might cost them pounds. Seven- or 
eight-and-twenty chests of Laelias, Chysids, 
Lycastes, Barkerias, Cattleyas, Arpophylls; 
Epidendrum Skinneri, Stamfordium and bicor- 
nutum ; Oncidium leucochilum, Odontoglossum 
pulchellum, and all the ¢lite of Guatemalian 
epiphytes come to the hammer at Stevens’s 
on Tuesday next. The lots consist of huge 
masses of rarities, or of what is better, first-class 
ornamental species, any one of which would 
stock a house for ever. Some are from the 


they delight in; and how, as they themselves 
decay, they furnish pabulum, on which they 
also feed and flourish by devouring their own 
substance. All these things the Orchid-grower 
may see and largely profit by, has he but skill 
to interpret the universal language in which 
nature speaks to those who can decipher the 
living characters in which her operations 
are emblazoned in woods and fields and on rocks 
and. mountain tops. Gard. Chron., April 17, 
1852. 


Publications Received.— Magnolias, by J. G. 
Millais, Illustrated; Longmans, Green and 
Co., Ltd., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C.4; price 
32/- net.— Vegetable Gardening, by A. J. Macself, 
Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 15, Bedford Street, 
W.C.2.; price 6/~ net. 
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ré The Week's Work. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Catesetum, Cycnoches and Mormodes.— These 
quaint and interesting Orchids all succeed under 
similar conditions, both as regards temperature 
and rooting matcrial. The plants are commenc- 
ing to grow after their long rest during the winter, 
and should receive water at the roots at intervals 
to prevent the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. 
They need repotting each year, and this is best 
done when the new growths are developing roots 
from their bases. Shake all the old compost 
from the plants, cut away all decayed portions 
and dead roots, and remove all useless back 
pseudo-bulbs. Somewhat deep pans, which 
can be suspended, are the most suitable recep- 
tacles, and they should be well drained with 


clean crocks. 


Compost.—A suitable rooting-medium for 
these Orchids consists of a mixture of Osmunda, 
peat fibre, and Sphagnum-moss, cut into rather 
fine portions, thoroughly mixed together and 
warmed before being used. Employ pans of a 
suitable size, but guard against over-potting, 
as all these plants resent too much material 
about their roots. Place the compost firmly 
around the bases of the pseudo-bulbs. After 
repotting, water should be applied with extreme 
care until the roots and young growths are 
developing freely, as the latter are liable 
to decay if the compost becomes too wet when 
they are in a young state. When the young 
growths are well-rooted and roots plentiful, 
liberal supplies of water will be necessary until 
the season’s growth is completed. During the 
early stages of growth, slight shading is necessary 
but later the plants may receive more direct 


sunshine. 


Temperatures of the Houses.— The weather in 
April is often very changeable; periods of 
sunshine and shade, heat and cold, render it 
almost impossible to maintain the temperatures 
of the different houses at a normal level, but 
much may be done by a judicious use of the 
blinds and ventilators, even in the most exposed 
districts, to minimise the fluctuation of tem- 
perature. As the weather improves the temper- 
atures of all the houses may be gradually 
increased, more atmospheric moisture promoted, 
and the general conditions made more con- 


ducive to growth. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CROOKFORD, Gardener to Tus Rr. Hon. LORD 
WavVRRTEER, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


' Globe Artichokes.— Remove all litter and weeds 
from these plants and apply a liberal dressing 
of well-rotted manure, which should be lightly 
forked into the soil. Later, when the plants are 
growing freely, copious soakings of liquid 
manure should be given the roots on frequent 
oceasions. This stimulant will prove of great 
assistance in helping to produce very fine 
heads of this highly esteemed vegetable. In 
making fresh plantations of this vegetable, 
set out strong plants about four feet apart on 
deeply-trenched, heavily manured ground. 


Brassicas.—About this date is a good time 
for sowing seeds to provide the main crops of 
winter and spring Broccoli, late Kales, Cabbages 
and Savoys. Sow thinly and protect the seeds 


from birds. 


Herb Border.—The herb border should be 
examined and any weak subjects renewed at 
once. Prepare a fresh site on which to plant 
herbs which are being raised under glass. 


Seakale Beet. 


This useful vegetable should 
now be sown in well-manured ground. 


The 
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leaves of this plant are a good substitute for 
Spinach, and the thick, succulent stems may 
be blanched and used as Seakale. Seakale 
Beet is hardy, does not readily run to seed, 
and may be relied on to give a constant supply 
of leaves throughout the season. 


Onions.—Strong plants growing in boxes 
may be planted in the open after they have 
been hardened thoroughly. The ground having 
been well-trenched and manured previously, 
should now be dressed with a liberal amount 
of burnt refuse and fair quantities of bone-meal 
and soot, all of which should be either forked 
or well-raked in the soil. Make the surface 
firm by treading, and again rake it to promote 
a good tilth. Choose a warm day for 
setting out the young plants, which should be 
lifted carefully from the boxes with a trowel in 
order to disturb the roots so little as possible. 
Plant very firmly, and do not bury the stem 
deeply. Should the weather be dry at the time 
of planting, water the plants and damp the 
foliage during the afternoons of very warm days. 
Allow a distance of not less than fifteen inches 
between the rows and twelve inches between the 
plants. If the latter are required for exhibition 
allow eighteen inches between the rows. Should 
the bed be a large one, allow a space of two feet 
between every four rows to enable the necessary 
attention to the plants to be given without 
stepping amongst them. Keep the foliage 
lightly dusted with old soot as a deterrent to 
Onion-fly. An occasional spraying with paraffin 
emulsion will also help to ward off this pest. 
Free use should be made of the Dutch hoe 
(once a week, if possible) as stirring the soil 
will do much to promote healthy growth. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
“By T. PATHMAN, Gardener to SIB CHARLES NALL-Caln, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Lachenalias.— These useful plants should 
receive every attention during the next few 
weeks. After Lachenalhias have flowered they 
are often stood in some odd corner or under 
the stage, but if the plants are to be grown 
and flowered to perfection they must receive 
every attention until such time as the growths 
turn yellow and gradually die down, after which 
they should be placed on a shelf fully exposed 
to the sun, and be allowed to rest until they are 
repotted in August. Freesias need the same 
treatment. 


Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations.— 
Two-year-old plants of Souvenir de la Mal- 
maisons that were shifted into eight-inch pots 
to produce a wealth of bloom, have filled their 
receptacles with roots and will be sending up 
their flower stems. If the plants are not 
too vigorous, they may be fed with Carnation 
manure, or soot-water, which will provide a 
good change of plant food. These Carnations 
resent over-feeding and, given excessive supplies 
of organic manures, the flowers are inclined 
to produce hard centres. When the plants are 
fed judiciously, the flowers show a marked 
improvement, both in quality and colour. 
Layers rooted last season, that are growing 
in four-and-a-half inch or six-inch pots, require 
much the same treatment with regard to 
feeding, but here again, I would strongly advise 
the grower to err on the weak side, otherwise 
the flowers will probably show signs of coarse- 
ness. Support the growths with neat stakes to 
prevent damage to the flower-stems, and disbud 
the flowers at the earliest opportunity. Greenfly 
is very partial to Malmaison Carnations, and 
should never be allowed to infest the plants ; 
light fumigations will keep these pests in check. 
The house in which the plants are growing 
should be ventilated freely on all favourable 
occasions, and very little warmth from the hot- 
water-pipes will be necessary now, except on 
very cold nights, for these Carnations resent 
an arid atmosphere at all stages of their growth. 


Cyclamens.—Plants raised from seeds sown 
last August and potted on into small receptacles 
as previously advised, should now be ready 
for transferring to three-and-a-half-inch pots. 
The compost for this potting may consist of 
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equal arts of fibrous loam and : 

with a liberal dash of silver sand SE 
broken very small to ensure a free assage oj 
water. Cyclamens delight in plenty of moistize 
at the roots, but at the same time they dislike 
anything approaching stagnation. After pottin 
them they should be stood on a moist hae 
in a fairly cool house near the roof -glaxs 
and shaded from bright sunshine. Keep a 
sharp watch for mite and aphis ; the former i 
ay Bese eens y o migating the plants 

ur, an e latte 
nicotine ee tide: PRO 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY MP, 

Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. | 

Figs in Borders.—Trained Fig trees in suc. 
cessional houses will now require constant 
attention in thinning, stopping and tying the 
shoots. The extension system of training is 
the simplest of all methods of growing good 
Figs, where space admits. As the roots of 
the trees are growing in restricted borders, 
the development of surface roota should be 
encouraged by applying light mulchings of 
rich manure, and feeding them with weak 
liquid manure, soot-water or guano water on 
alternate waterings. Air should be admitted 
when the temperature rises to 70°, and the 
temperature may be allowed to rise gradually 
to 80° before closing the house early in the day 
with plenty of sun-heat and atmospheric 
moisture. 


_ Late Figs.—The latest Fig houses should be 
kept cool, dry and well-ventilated until the buds 
at the ends of the shoots begin to start into 
growth. If, however, fire-heat is available, 
there will be no necessity to delay forcing, for 
early growth may be protected from injury 
by late frosts. If fire-heat ig not available. 
close the house early in the afternoons, make 
the fullest use of sun-heat, and syringe the trees 
on the mornings of fine days only. 


Early Melons.—The earliest fruits will soon 
require to be supported, and for this purpose 
nets are the safest to use, for when square boards 
are requisitioned there is a liability of them 
being upset when being touched by any object, 
and a sudden knock often detaches the frut 
from the stalk. The night temperature of the 
house may range from 68° to 73°, admitting a 
little air at night whenever the weather is fine. 
Attend to top-dressing and feeding of the roots, 
especially of plants growing in pots. Stop the 
shoots of successional plants after the requisite 
number of fruits has set ; for these successional 
plants a night temperature of 65° to 68° will 
be sufficient. Be sparing in the application 
of water and liquid stimulants at this early 
stage, for an excess of moisture 18 conducive 
to weak foliage, which is readily injured by 
hot sunshine. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Joun Courre, Assistant Curstor, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Bamboos.—The various members of the Bam- 
boo family may be transplanted now. in 
gardens generally, there are many peels 
where Bamboos could be planted with excellen 
effect, but always select a sheltered ponies 
as cold, cutting winds are the chief cause o0 
failure with these plants. 


Canterbury Bells.— Where good apean 
are required for autumn-planting, & stoc i 
Canterbury Bells should now be raised from see : 
sown in a cold frame. When of a jes eae Pr 
to handle, the seedlings should be a is 
a few inches apart, in seed boxes. n Be ; 
enough and hardened off, they should be p hee 
out in the reserve garden. In the Tone ae 
heighbourhood of London very ae 
will not withstand the winter unless t ey - 
potted and grown in cold frames; they = tin 
winter well also in damp, cold distric sA ik 
these circumstances, growers in unfavo 
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districts should defer sowing until next month 
and be content with smaller plants. 


Campanula pyramidalis and variety alba. - 
Chimney Campanulas are excellent plants for 
furnishing lawn beds or for grouping ìn the 
mixed border. Where it is desired to grow these 
plants for bedding purposes, seeds should be 
sown next month. Young plants raised from 
sceds sown last year and wintered in boxes 
should now be planted out in the nursery garden, 
where they should make fine specimens for 
putting in the open in the autumn. 


Forcing Bulbs.— Bulbs that have been grown 
in pots for conservatory decoration are often 
thrown way, yet many of them, especially 
Narcissi, may be successfully naturalised in 
grass, or they may be planted out in the nursery 
and grown on for a season or two. It is not 
necessary, nor indeed desirable, to dry them off ; 
they may be merely turned out of their pots, 
the soil shaken from the roots and planted 
forthwith, either in the grass or in the nursery 
garden. The florists’ varieties of Hyacinths 
are also excellent for naturalising in grass, 
where they will come up for many years in 
situations that suit Narcissi. The plants 
usually develop several small inflorescences 
instead of one large one, and this renders them 
more suitable for this particular purpose. 
It has been for many years our practice at Kew 
to turn the plants out of their pots when they 
have finished flowering and plant them out in 
grassy places, the essentials for success being a 
soft, spongy turf. 


Eranthis hyemalis.— The Winter Aconite is a 
charming subject for under-planting large beds 
of shrubs or naturalising in open, woody places. 
In suitable conditions it establishes itself and 
increases freely in grass. If possible, the plants 
should be lifted, divided and replanted just before 
the foliage dies down. 


e] 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Peach and Nectarine Trees.—So soon as the 
young growths are sufficiently advanced, dis- 
budding should be commenced and carried 
on at intervals throughout the season. It 
is prudent not to thin too severely at first, but 
remove just so many shoots as will not cause a 
check to the trees and the fruits that have just 
formed. In doing this work retain one good 
shoot at the base of each of last season's fruiting 
growths and on the upper side. This new shoot 
will furnish fruits next year and take the place 
of the older one when it is removed. When 
disbudding the trees for the first time, rub off 
all foreright shoots and a few others at intervals 
along the current season’s fruiting wood. After 
an interval of ten or twelve days, if the weather 
is warm and favourable to rapid growth, more 
shoots that are not wanted should be 
removed, and the work should be contmued 
from time to time until only sufficient required 
for furnishing the space are left. So soon as 
the fruits are well set and well on the move, 
watch for aphis, and if the pest is detected, 
syringe the trees on a few occasions with clear 
water, after which wash the foliage with XL 
All insecticide, using it at a weak strength at 
this early stage. See that every part of the 
leaves are washed thoroughly so that the new 
growth is not checked. 


Birds and Fruit Buds.—Fruit trees are all 
showing well for bloom, and if the weather 
proves favourable there should be heavy crops 
of fruit. Keep a watchful eye on birds in the 
fruit garden. Sparrows are, as a rule, very 
troublesome and destructive to the flowers of 
the Pear, Apple, Sweet Cherry and Plum when 
they are about to expand. It is frequently 
necessary to protect wall trees with netting 
to save the crop. Syringing with soap-suds 
and Quassia extract, followed by a liberal dusting 
with soot, lime and wood-ash, will help to 
keep birds in check. Bullfinches and tits 
do much harm to Plums, Damsons, etc., and 
should be checked. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OP 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Perpetual Carnations.— All young plants rooted 
early in the year are ready for transfering 
to larger pots, and this should be done before 
they become pot-bound. Four-inch receptacles 
are suitable for this potting. The compost 
should consist of good loam mixed with a small 
quantity of leaf-mould and sand, with a dusting 
of soot. The plants should henceforth be grown 
in quite cool conditions, and when they are 
established in their new pots the leading shoot 
should be removed by pinching or jerking it right 
out, at a suitable joint, to favour the develop- 
ment of numerous side-shoots. Older plants 
which have been flowering all the winter will 
now require attention, and should be given 
a top-dressing of some suitable Carnation 
manure, at intervals, according to the conditions 
of the plants. All side-shoots on the flower stems 
should be pinched out. The plants should be 
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Camellia, Carpenteria, Ceanothus, Choisya, 
Clethra and Colletia, as well as choicer subjects, 
such as Lomatia, Embothrium, Hoheria and 
Tricuspidaria. The evergreen species of Olearia, 
Escallonia and Berberis provide us with many 
outstanding free-flowering and _ fine-foliaged 
subjects. 


Cyclamens.—These plants are now passing 
out of flower and should be rested for a few 
months by gradually reducing the supply of 
water and standing them in a sunny place 
to thoroughly ripen the corms. Old plants which 
have paa their useful stage may be discarded, 
and the younger ones ripened carefully, so that 
when they are required to be repotted in July 
they will be in a suitable condition. Too often 
one sees Cyclamens lying under the plant 
stages, or otherwise totally neglected during 
the summer, and it is no wonder that plants 
treated in this manner fail. Two-year-old 
corms produce a wealth of foliage and flowers 


-FIG. 130.—CYMBIDIUM PAUWELSII, ANKERSMIT’S VAR. 
R.H.8. First-Class Certificate, April 5. Flowers greenish-yellow, pink, bronze, cream and brown. 


Shown by Messrs. Cowan and Co. (see p. 255). 


kept erect by means of stakes or other supports, 
in order to obtain long, straight stems. Ven- 
tilate the house freely, and keep a close watch 
for the first sign of green-fly, which should be 
eradicated at once. 


Planting Evergreen Shrubs.— Evergreen shrubs 
should now be planted, and where large speci- 
mens have to be shifted, it is understood that 
these have been prepared for removal by cutting 
a trench around them about twelve months in 
advance, and severing all thong-like roots 
encountered. This preparation enables the 
plants to develop numerous young roots in a 
compact ball of soil so that they will transplant 
successfully. Young shrubs which have been 
transplanted while in the nursery at regular 
intervals, will resent no difficulties in 
moving them, and choicer ones grown in pots 
may be planted at almost any time. In the 
milder districts, there is an almost bewildering 
choice of evergreen shrubs which may be grown 
successfuly, such as Arbutus, Andromeda, 
Aristotelia, Azara, Benthamia, Callistemon, 


from November to April. Seedlings sown last 
July should now be filling their first small pots 
with roots and may be shifted into five-inch 
pots, using, as compost, equal parts of turfy 
loam and flaky leaf-mould, mixed with a small 
quantity of dried cow-manure and sufficient 
sand to render the compost porous. These 
seedlings should not be rested the first year, 
but kept growing actively in a partially-shaded 
house or frame, and syringed freely in order 
to keep them free from insect pests. 


Asparagus.— Asparagus plants are now sending 
up succulent shoots, and if not already applied, 
a liberal dressing of agricultural salt should be 
given, preferably during showery weather. 
This dressing acts not only as a stimulant 
to the young growth, but also as a deterrent 
to slugs; a dressing of sulphate of ammonia 
may be applied later when the crop is further 
advanced. All usable shoots should be cut 
at regular intervals, and if not required for 
immediate use, tied into bundles and stood in 
shallow trays in water, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BEGONIA MANICATA. 


Taıs Begonia is in bloom from the New Year 
until well into April, and is the finest of the 
winter-flowering species ; indeed, it rivals from 
a decorative point of view even the best of 
the hybrid Begonias. It is not suitable for 
cultivating on a large scale for market purposes 
in the same manner as Begonia Gloire de Lor- 
raine and its varieties, because its habit does 
not render it suitable for packing and travelling, 
but for conservatory and greenhouse decoration 
in private establishments it is ideal, and it is 
also extremely useful for indoor decoration. 


Unfortunately, the species does not appear 
to be well-known, but it is certainly worthy of 
more extended cultivation. 


April or May is a suitable time to insert 
cuttings, and year-old plants make specimens 
a foot or more in height, with large, spreading 
leaves. The individual flowers are rather small, 
and of a beautiful pale pink colour; they are 
dipetalous and borne very freely in loose 
panies on peduncles two feet or more in length. 

he whole effect of the plant is decidedly graceful 
and it remains in good condition for a long 
period. 

Plants potted on and grown a second year make 
wonderfully fine specimens and they develop 
much finer trusses of bloom than one-year-old 
stock. Plants of this description are very useful 
for furnishing the beds in the conservatory. 


STROBILANTHES DYERIANUS. 


THis stove or intermediate-house Acan- 
thaceous plant is generally grown for its beautiful 
leaves, which are extremely attractive, especially 
when young. They are shaded with pink, and 
in addition, possess a violet, metallic lustre 
such as is not frequently met with in foliage 
plants. Strobilanthes Dyerianus is also worth 
growing as a flowering plant. The lilac, tubular 
flowers are marbled with purple and borne 
in a terminal spike. T. H. Everett. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON ARGYROPHYLLUM. 


DrıscovereED by David, and first described 
by Franchet in 1886, this variable species (sze 
Fig. 133), was introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
who found it in 1904, when collecting for Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons. It is quite a common 
species in Szechuan at altitudes of from 6,500 to 
11,500 feet. Although the usual colour of the 
flowers is pale pink, there are numerous forms, 
some with deeper colouring, some blush white and 
others pink with white spots. Rehder and Wilson 


(Plantae Wilsoniane) record two distinct varieties . 


i.e, R. argyrophyllum cupulare and R. a. 
omeiense, the former having a broadly campanu- 
late or cup-shaped corolla and the latter differ- 
ing from the type in having a dun-coloured 
tomentum on the undersides of the leaves 
instead of the usual white or silvery tomentum. 

R. argyrophyllum is evergreen and grows 
from six feet to twenty feet high, but in this 
country it grows slowly, although it is quite 
hardy. The broadly campanulate flowers are 
one-and-a-half-inch wide and borne in loose 
trusses of from six to eight. 


CERCIDIPHYLLUM JAPONICUM. 


In early April, this shrub is very lovely, 
more especially in bright sunlight, when the 
shell-pink suffusion in the colouring of the 
delicate young leaves gives a well-grown speci- 
men a charming appearance. In the autumn 
the heart-shaped leaves of fine texture turn a 
brilliant and arresting red, a flambuoyant 
beauty in direct contrast to the delicate loveli- 
ness they assume in spring. 

The plant is quite hardy and grows freely 
and easily in almost any soil, in an open situation; 
if any preference is noticeable, it is for a rich 


deep, loam. C. japonicum is certainly one of 
the treasures of the spring and autumn garden, 
and is easily propagated by cuttings of half- 
ripened wood inserted in the summer. 4. 


POTENTILLA FRUTICOSA. 


Or the shrubby species of Potentilla, the 
subject of this note is the best. and is well 
worth growing on account of its late season of 
blooming, which lasts from June onwards for 
two months or more. 

It is a native of many parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere, and is found wild in certain parts 
of northern Britain and Ireland. It forms a 
dense bush, from two to three feet high, and is 
very effective when in bloom. The deep yellow 
flowers are an inch or more in diameter, and are 
produced with great freedom. 

Th> plant is useful for grouping in the 
shrubbery, or in beds on the outlying portions 
of the lawn. It succeeds well in good, loamy 
soil, and is readily propagated by means of seeds. 


ALNUS OREGONA. 


LARGE numbers of hardy Alders bloom early 
in the year, but none is more beautiful than 
the Oregon Alder in late February or March, 
when it produces its handsome male catkins 
from the tips of slender shoots. 

The catkins are borne in bunches of from 
three to five, and are from four inches to six 
inches in length. 

Alnus oregona attains a height of forty to 
fiftv feet in this country when fully grown, 
and succeeds best when planted in a deep, 
rich, moist loam. T. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 
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ARCTOTIS SCAPIGERA. 


SEEDS of this plant, which received the R.H.S. 
Award of Merit on April 5, were received from 
South Africa in February, 1926, under the name 
of A. acaulis ; they germinated readily in a warm 
house, and many of the seedlings were in full 
flower in July. 

On plants being sent to Kew it was pointed 
out that it was something quite distinct from 
the A. acaulis as known there, which was always 
found to bear yellow flowers only. Whatever 
name this fine and showy Arctotis may eventually 
bear, there is no question about its merits as a 
greenhouse or summer bedding plant. 


A batch of about one hundred year-old plants 
shows great diversity, both in flower and foliage, 
the blooms varying from rich red to the most 
brilliant orange ; some bear blossoms four inches 
in diameter, others smaller, but none the less 
striking and showy. 


The great merit of the plant is the ease with 
which it may be cultivated ; its vigour is remark- 
able, and when pot-grown, it soon fills an eight- 
inch pot with a mass of roots and produces 
great quantities of flowers. 


A. scapigera may be had in bloom any month 
of the vear; if grown in a warm house, and 
provided the flowers are pollenated, good seed is 
produced in abundance. | 


At present, we have some two hundred young 
plants raised from home-saved seeds of the best 
forms. It can be divided with the greatest 
ease and these divisions seem quite as vigorous 
as plants raised from seeds. 


It is almost. impossible to describe the foliage, 
as no two plants are exactly alike. On the same 
specimen may be found leaves that are entire, 
others lvrate and pinnatifid ; the upper surface 
is of a dull green, the uiderside white and woolly. 
Some plants have white foliag2 similar to the 
well-known Centaurea candidissima. 


Another fine Arctotis is A. undulata: this 
species is also in flower, and was introduced 
by Mrs. Lloyd Edwards a few years ago. It 
shows the same fine colour range but there is 
less diversity in the foliage; the flowers are 
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carried on footstalks two feet long. Lik 
A. scapigera, it is a perennial of the easiest 


cultivation. T. Hay. 
ASTERS. 
CALLISTEPHUS chinensis, the China Aster, 


in its many beautiful single and double varieties, 
is deservedly popular for garden and general 
decorative work. The seeds should be sown 
now thinly in boxes, as the seedlings are very 
prone to damping off, and overcrowding in their 
vounger stages will probably lead to attacks of 
Botrytis later. 

As Asters transplant readily, even when they 
are coming into flower, it is not necessary to 
plant them direct in their flowering quarter, 
but, if desired, they may be planted in the reserve 
garden, from which they may be lifted later 
to refurnish beds where early-flowering plants 
are over. J. C. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


ANCHUSA ITALICA DROPMORE 
VARIETY. 


THE subject of this note is a well-known 
plant, and is invaluable for planting in groups 
in the herbaceous border or for filling beds on 
the lawn. Asa garden subject it is infinitely 
better than the type, the flowers being much 
larger—nearly one-and-a-half inch in diameter— 
and of an intense blue. They are borne in 
great profusion, so that a group of plants 
appears as a sheet of blue when viewed from a 
little distance. 


This Anchusa remains in bloom for a long 
period, and the spikes last for a long time 
when cut and placed in water. Given good 
treatment, a vigorous specimen will attain a 
height of six feet or more, and in due season 
will be clothed from base to summit with bloom. 


Seeds are not a satisfactory means of increase 
as many of the seedlings do not come true. 
The best method of propagating the plant is 
from root-cuttings. These should be taken from 
plants lifted during the winter, cut into pieces 
about two inches long, and inserted in pots of 
sandy soil. The pots should be stood in a cold 
frame and top growth will appear in a few 
weeks. The young plants should be grown on 
for planting out so soon as danger from frost 
is Over. 

A group of this Anchusa, planted in a suitable 
situation in the wilder portion of the garden, 
produces a wonderful effect when in flower. 
T. H. Everett. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


PROPAGATING  ANTIRRHINUMS AND 
OTHER FLOWERS FROM CUTTINGS. 


Last year I required a large number o 
Antirrhinums for bedding, and as is my usual 
plan, I sowed the seeds about the end of January 
in order to get the plants wel! forward and har- 
dened before they were required for penne 
in the beds. At the time of pricking them 0 
for the first time, I found that it would be mee 
sible to get the necessary number, 80 I had ald 
alternative of buying more seeds, which horae 
give later plants, or finding some other me: e 
of making good the deficit. As & matter 
fact, I did both. 

The young plants which were 
into boxes did well, and in a warm Doris 
they soon became established in the a 
At that time, the idea occurred to me in 
it might be possible to root the tops, eee 
order to test this, I put in about 4 dozen aa 
cutting these off with a pair of ghee ig 
above the lowest pair of leaves, 80 - leaves 
cuttings were mere tops with a bunch P ibbie d 
at the extremity. The shoots were ` ding 
into wet sand in a closed propagator ser 
in a vinery. In ten days they ad DO 


pricked off 
temperature 
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ae is an opportune time to do your 

Park weed-killing. Don’t waste time 
si hand-weeding, it is laborious 


and unsatisfactory. The better 
way is to destroy them with 


a powerful concentrated preparation that 
destroys all weeds quickly and economically. 


=. 


All Lawns should be reconditioned 
immediately if the turf and surface 
are to be in good condition for the 
coming season. 


For particulars how to renovate your 


One gallon diluted with 100 gallons water will 
treat 300/400 square yards at ld. per gallon. 


(Highly Commended by the 
| Royal Horticultural Society) 


lawn, make a new Lawn, etc., write 
to-day for Carters Booklet on Lawns, 
post free on application. 


aie 

TX ARTERS SPE 7 

eee 2"CARTERS SPECIALTIES FOR = f 
oe : YOUR LAWN : 

i : Cartera Finest Grass Seed ensures a beauti. $ am Sewe NN Ns 

ee ; ful healthy sward in the shortest time. : amn o gS 

sue : Carters Worm Killer an infallible remedy for : - A 

‘as : killing Worms. Carters Grass Fertilisers to : 

i : restore worn Lawns. “Carterite” for the de. : 

oT ¢ struction of Daisies and other shallow-rooted : 

] fee s BP alas TF N on = ee eR : 4 g Weeds. : 

a ; i A : Full particulars and prices contained in Carters : 

A [awn treated with Carters Worm : booklet on Lawns, post free on application, : . 

Serana Carters Geass Fertiliser, $$ = =§»-—=§ = Revesincsecacencnsnsdchassscirevaccneccsociet ret ie el F i ae 
COD Turf specialties Raynes Park, LONDON, S.W.2 Cooper, A Robertson, Lit, 
w " X . r 

i Turf Specialists Mayne d ri K 51 BERKHAMSTED, Herts. ,..... 
n TESTED SEEDS 
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Our Patented Power 
Mower is built to the 
J.P. Super standard— 
and soit is most eco- 
nomicalinuse. It does 
not go wrong. Ask for 
full particulars. 


Onty {I 
pushes this 


C$ 


FISONS 


LAWN SAND 


To destroy Clover and Weods in 

Lawns, apply Lawn Sand. Use at 

the rate of 4 ozs. to the equare 

yard. 1 cwt. is sufficient for a 
Tennis Lawn. 


i 


He father writes : “My little 
girl of I] years very often 
helps me mow the lawn.” 


The PATENTED J.P. SUPER 
is so delightfully easy to handle, 
so silent and efficient in action 
that a child can be trusted to 
operate it. Its wonderful con- 
struction, its gears running in 
oil, its beautifully ‘ made-to- 
run-right ° mechanism places 
it ‘lawns ahead ' of rivals. 

fr ee. Write to-day for fully 


Illustrated Booklet 
No. 69a. 


PRICE 35/- IN KEGS. 
PER CWT. CARR. PAID. 
14 Ibs. 7/6; 28 Ibs. 12/6; 56 Ibs. 20/- 


LAWN GUANO 


Turf that has to stand hard wear 
requires a carefully balanced Ferti- 
lizer. Fisons’ Lawn Guano is used [| 
by manyof the leading Tennis Clubs f 


RICE 
PER CWT. 33/- PADS 


7 Ibs. 4/-; 14 lbs. 7/-; 28 tbs. 1 /-; 
ia 56 Ibe. 18/-, 


HustratedCatalogue of Fertilizers for all 
crops post free from the manufacturers. 
JOSEPH FISONES 
IPSWICH 


Fertilizer Manufacturers to 
H.M. the King. 


Order one from any Ironmonger or 

Seedsman subject to test on your own 

iawa. You will be uite sure then that 
you have beet. 


SUPER 


= 


aan eel ites Horticultural 
ae are Builder. 


J.P. SUPER LAWNMOWERS, LTD., 
Cia, Meynell Road, Leicester. 


H“ GARDEN FRAMES” 
by A. J. Macself 
The well-known writer 
on horticultural matters 
|! Not a Catalogue, but a practical 
treatise on the utility and pur- 
poses of Garden Frames of all 
Jurne j kinds and designs 

Send 6d. in stamps to G.C. 754 


‘BOULTON & PAUL Ld.Norwicb 
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Slow, backaching job to put it down—always | Speed d pleasant 4 
looks and is untidy. ie Aic p easant job to put down 
PEF ; and are neat.’ 
Fruit is often small, gritty, damp—at mercy | Fruit large, clean, dry, ‘sun kissed,’ difficult 
of slugs. to get at by slugs. 
In droughty weather plant and crop suffer. | Plant and crop can withstand dry weather— 


Fruit difficult to find, much unripe and lost Peony Fall o air 
under the straw. i ° 


‘Strawmats always look 


w 
à s MAGNA CIDER GROWING STRAWBERRIES MAGNA CHUTNEY 
GALS Ss The Connoisseurs Brand (Profit & Loss A/c.) The Apple Appetiser 
E = RS Ask your Wine Merchant for it By ‘STRAWMATS'’ Ask your Grocer for it 
| N 9 Dr. OLD METHOD NEW METHOD Cr. 
R ANSOMES Straw often difficult to obtain. Easy to obtain neat bale of Strawmats from* 
our local seedsmen. 


LA 
MOWERS 


Sy LLUSTRATION OF 
S THE “ MARQUIS ” < 
S BALL BEARING LAWN x 


Y MOWER, SPECIALLY . Cleari t Imost as bad as putting it A ‘ , . 
S DESIGNED FOA THE RS pe up straw almost as Dad as putting 1t | Gathering up ‘ Strawmats ’ even easier than 

Ss OWNER USER Ņ putting them down. 
s RITE FOR FREE Y BALANCE £££££& 
SS KOTA OGUE w Sarena 


‘Magna’ Strawmats 


(British Prov. Patent No. 3479, applications in 8 Foreign Countries) 
Large Size, 7-in. hole, for 2- and 3-year-old plants ... 17/- gross 
Small Size, 5-in. hole, for 1-year-old plants wee -16/6 gross 


Sales for this coming season already exceed the whole of last year’s output. 
Ask your Seedsman for ‘Strawmats.’ If he is out of stock write to the Sole 


Pails Arista inimum quantity supplied direct, ] gross in either size. 

8 Controller : Coloured Leaflets sent on application. 
MAGNA CIDER FRUIT & FARM CO. D 
MARSTON MAGNA SOMERSET 
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RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD. 
Orwell Works Ipswich 
Sold by all Ironmongers ard Seedsmen. 


BUILD 
“WIRE TENSION” 
GREENHOUSES 


WILLIS BROS.’ 
Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
For digging in or as a to . For kitchen 
Gardens or Herbaceous Borders. 
1 cwt., 15/-; §-cwt., 9/-; 28 ID. 5/-; £14 10/- per 
ton. All Carriage Paid. 


IRON FRAME _ FLAT GLASS 
NO ROOF PAINTING NO PUTTY 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE CLIPS 


SKINNER BOARD & CO. Send for Catalogue. 
GREENHOUSE & HEATING SPECIALISTS, 


BRISTOL 


LOOK TO YOUR VINES! 

The Vine requires a large quantity of Potash for ita 
proper and the development of fruit. WILLIS 

ROS. VINE MANURE contains 7% Potash, 22% 
Phosphate, and 4% Notrogen, and the resulta justify us 
in saying it is the best on the market. The effect on 
old vines is very marked, it puts new life into them. 
1 cwt., 25/-; 56 Ir; 16'-; 28 Ib, 8/-. All Carriage Paid 


LAWN MANURE. 
Having been connected with the experimental 
anarag of pastures, etc., for over 40 years, we are 


confidence as to results. It is ore 
poor moasy lawns, improving the 
and helping the lawns 
Can be used at the rate of 5 cwt. to the acre. 
1 cwt., 20/-; 10 owt., £9 15/-; 1ton., £19. C 

Paid. Special Prices quoted for Graes Manures for 
Park Land in quantities. 


LAWN SAND AND DAISY KILLER. 


EDDY’S NEW NETS 


adits GARDEN NETS 
or Fruit protection. Any lengths and 
eee i Corded all tide aR a 
—1” sq. mesh, heavy, 61d. sq. yd. 
NEW—1’ sq. mesh, media 5łd. pa 
NEW—1’ sq. mesh, light 5d. 
NEW—+4? sq. mesh, medium 74d. 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 


9 


99 


This preparation will be found very effective for NEW—$’ sq. mesh, light d. ,, 
pucks the sward and encouragin me ee Ta ins REPAIRED special offer for destroying 
estro sq. mesh (corded) 3}łd. sq. yd. Moss and Weeds 


1” dia. mesh (not corded) 9/- 100 sq. yd. 


NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round 
62d. per sq. yard 

_ NEW TENNIS NETS 
Various qualities, from 15/3 to 38/- each. 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Samples and particulars from the manfrs. : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber ———___ Lincs 
(Sole proprietors of B. Eddy & Sons) 


on Lawns 
Tennis Courts, 


where a mass of weeds occurs a Uitle more may 

ere # mae Ot ee ie cath the weeds’ are 
killed. A dry day in autumn or spring is the best time 
to apply the LAWN SAND. 


a a i ace 
SUSSEX TRUG BASKETS. 
18° 4/-; 20° 5/-; 28° 6/-; 26° 7/-; 28° 8/-; each. 
Carriage Paid. 


24/- per cwt.; &23 per ton. 
SCOTT’S LAWN MANURE (use 1 Ib. to every 
4 square yards), 18/- per cwt.; £10 ton 


SCOTT'S VINE AND PLANT MANURE 
24/- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid) 


GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST Lae 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultur 
‘ Sundries. Free on application. . 


WILLIS Bros. marren, Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
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and on the success of this experiment I at once 
took the tops off four hundred plants and dibbled 
them into the sand propagator. Practically 
all of them rooted, and were in due course 
boxed up and took their place among the 
seedling Antirrhinums. 

As I was still a bit sceptical regarding the ulti- 
mate success of the experiment, so far as flowering 
was concerned, I kept them marked, and even- 
tually made a separate bed of them. Though 
they were about a week later in flowering 
than the seedlings, the tops of which were not 
taken off, it would have been otherwise difficult 
to see any difference between the beds when the 
plants were fully in flower. The Antirrhinums 
from which the cuttings were taken were 
planted out also and gave good results. The 
date when the small cuttings were taken was 
April 20, and on April 28 I was able to remove 
and box over two hundred rooted cuttings, 
the remainder being put back again for a few 
days because they were not sufficiently rooted. 

I find also that it is quite possible to root 
way. pieces of Heliotrope in precisely the same 
I required about 1,200 plants for bedding by 
May or June and had only one hundred cuttings 
but by rooting these and then snipping off 
the tops with a pair of scissors so soon as 
they were long enough to enable this to be 
done and still leave some buds at the base, 
I was able to get well over the number required. 
Usually these rooted in about ten days, and after 
another ten days the tops were taken off and 
put into the propagator. 

I find also that it is easy to root internodal 
cuttings of the mauve Nepeta Mussinii. These 
also were snipped off with scissors, not below a 
joint as is usual, but above it so that there 
was no need to remove any of the leaves, and 
only the one cut of the scissors was needed. 

The cuttings were taken from plants which 

been grown beneath the shelter of a south 
wall so that the growths were well forward. 
The date of putting them in the propagator 
was February 16, and a later batch was inserted 
on April 6. The first lot was rooted by March 
1, and the second lot on April 20, making about 
a fortnight in each case. The plants were boxed 
and eventually planted among Roses to add 
a little colour, but they grew so well that I 
was forced to clip them back with sheep shears 
late in July to prevent them from smothering 
the Roses, which were set at two feet apart. 
I merely give these notes for the benefit of those 
who, like myself, have sometimes to propagate 
plants in a hurry. 

Doubtless there are many other plants 
which could be successfully rooted as internodal 
cuttings. William F. Rowles, Wroxham Hall 
Gardens, Norwich. 
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ERYTHRONIUM REVOLUTUM PINK 
BEAUTY. 


THE nomenclature of the Erythroniums: 
or Dog’s- Tooth Violets, is a little obscure, 
and some would class the one named Pink 
Beauty with another species than revolutum. 
I am, however, following the classification of 
a good authority. It is just coming into flower 
with me and, to-day (April 4) looks as if it would 
be open fully in a few days. 

I have had this Dog’s-Tooth Violet for many 
years ; ıt was removed six years ago to its present 
posttion in a border facing south, where it 
spears through a plant of one of Backhouse’s 
varieties of Erica carnea. It looks delightful 
there, with its large, lovely, marbled leaves of 
deep green and white, and its handsome, 
charmingly coloured pink flowers on stems 
about nine inches high. There are brown tinges 
on the leaves which add to the attractions of 
the foliage. 

The plant does not increase rapidly with me, 
but the necessity of removing it when in flower 
18 not conducive to increase, and it has another 
removal in store in this month of April. How- 
ever, I am confident that it will not suffer 
if due care is taken of it. I regard Pink Beauty 
as one of the most fascinating of the American 
Erythroniums. S. Arnott. 
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STACHYS CORSICA. 


THIs uncommon species is a charming car- 
peting plant for the rock garden. Being of 
easy culture and rapid in growth, it is deserving 
of wider cultivation than it at present enjoys. 
It is of dwarf, prostrate habit, forming a dense 
carpet of small, bright green leaves, which 
are about half-an-inch in length, ovate, with 
broadly crenated margins and blunt apices. 
The flowers are produced throughout the summer 
in such profusion as to practically cover the 
whole plant with a sheet of ` pink-tinted 
cream, the individual, large-lipped blooms 
being of considerable size for so small a plant. 

S. corsica is a native of Corsica and Sardenia, 
where it is to be found chiefly in cornfields. 
To secure the best results in the rock garden 
it should be planted in light, well-drained 
soil in a sunny position, under which conditions 
it will survive the winter. 

As indicated by the accompanying illustration 
(Fig. 131), it is a useful subject for a display 
in late spring in the alpine house. A. G. F. 
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ing the plants on a slightly elevated position ; 
some of the finest specimens I have seen were 
grown in this way. 

The rosettes of leaves are deep green and 
corrugated like those of Ramondia. From the 


stems arise long, tubular, drooping flowers of 


a pretty shade of lilac, with a yellow throat. 
G. L. 


BOQ QARDEN. 


PRIMULA ROSEA. 


Tuis Himalayan Primula is now in full 
beauty of flowering, before the foliage 18 
fully developed. The stout pedicels are from 
four inches to six inches long and surmounted 
by umbels of bright rose-coloured buds, turning 
to a bright rosy carmine colour as the flowers 
develop gradually. 

The foliage lies close to the ground in rosette 


FIG. 131.—STACHYS CORSICA. 


! 


TWO ROCKERY CRANESBILLS. 


Eropium chamaedryoides is the gem of the 
family. It is a native of the Balearic Isles 
and Corsica and forms a tuft, half-an-jnch high, 
of dark green, scalloped foliage. From June to 
September the plant produces numerous rose- 
veined, white flowers, singly on stalks one inch 
tall. A sunny ledge should be chosen for this 
Cranesbill, and a deep, light soil, as it roots 
deeply. nin bs 

E. corsicum, from Corsica and Sardinia, is a 
larger plant forming mats of silvery foliage 
covered with down, and poung glowing 
rose-pink flowers on three-inch stems. It should 
have an equally sunny, but not so choice a place 
as the above. L.T. 


HABERLEA RHODOPENSIS. 


Tus Haberlea is a beautiful companion to 
Ramondia, and will thrive under similar con- 
ditions. The horizontal position usually recom- 
mended for this and Ramondias is by no means 
essential, provided stagnant moisture does not 
settle around the crowns. I recommend arrang- 


formation until after flowering, when the leaves 
commence to develop ; whilst, at the same time, 
the flower pedicels elongate somewhat as the 
seed capsules are formed. 

An admirable situation for this little gem 
is on the edge of a stream where the roots 
can obtain abundant moisture ; often the roots 
will hang down into the stream. 

Every two or three years, or when the plants 
appear to be of poor quality, they should be 
lifted after flowering and replanted in turves 
of good, fibrous loam, by the stream’s edge, 
so that whilst new roots are forming additional 
nourishment may also be provided for the deve- 
loping crowns. The plants are often slightly 
lifted out of the soil by the action of frost, 
and should be made firm again by applying 
a top-dressing of leaves and sand, and then 
pressing the crowns gently into the turves. 

This Primula may be grown successfully 
in pots for use in the alpine house. Given the 
necessary requirements, Primula rosea should 
flourish almost anywhere, and those growing 
it will assuredly be rewarded adequately. 
T. D. B. 
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EDITOR‘AL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5. Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden WC 2 

ons.—The Editors wul be glad to r:eire and to 

ae pe wgraphs  frawings suitable for reproduction, 

of ‘ardens, o of remarkable flowers, trees, - to. they 
-sannt be responsible for loss or injury. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Newspapeors.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 
to sea. 

Editors and Publjisher.—Our .urresponaenia would 
vbriate lelay in vitaining answers to their commun- 
cations, and sarc us much lime and trouble, if they would 
kindly obserre the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating lo financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and [hit 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all planta to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The tero departmenta, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. er 

rgent Communications.—// sent by leleyraph, these 

g $ ould be addressed ` Gard. Chron.,” Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. i 

Letters 1or Puoiication ıs weli as specimens of pinnis 
ned nanna. honie 1e addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Commumeations should te WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early n the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer, If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Local News. -Correspondents will greally oblige ty sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of focal. events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


IDEAL GARDENS AND PLANT 
LORE. 


I.—A GARDEN OF ADONIS-FLOWERS. 


“ That garden where 
Venus with her revived Adonis spend 
Their pleasant hours.” Massinger. 


Y old-time dream has never been fulfilled. 
M It was my wish to have sufficient leisure, 
wealth and land to lay out a series of beds, 
parterres or gardens, and fill them with flowers 
and plants relating to saints and divinities. 
heroes and virgins, who have left their special 
imprint on our garden and plant-lore. A border 
was to be devoted to Venus, and a bed to her 
successor the Virgin; Hercules and Juno 
_ would, perhaps, have found a place, and the 
flowers of St. John would have claimed a site, 
for he has given us much. And thus, as I 
roamed at leisure from point to point, my memory 
would have been refreshed concerning the great 
and good who, either in legend and history, 
in myth or action, in poetry and in prose, 
have enriched our lives, set us noble examples, 
or embodied for us in tradition or song many 
things relating to the past which ought not to be 
forgotten by those who inherit so great a legacy. 
It is not claimed that the idea is an entirely 
new one. At Stratford, for example, a garden 
is devoted to the plants which are mentianed by 
Shakespeare. Elsewhere is to be found a 
Garden -of Bible Plants, and other attempts 
to put this thought into practice. It might 
be yet further extended, and gardens devoted to 
Paradise Lost or the poems of Milton, to Dante, 
Homer and others. A _ Canticles’ Garden, 
containing all the plants to which allusion is 
made in the Song of Songs, a Virgil Garden 
on the same lines, or a border stocked with the 
plants which are sung by Horace, would each and 
all prove instructive and interesting. What a 
variety of legends and traditions, what history, 
poetry, science and lore of many kinds would 
gather around such beds and borders, and how 
valuable would they not become when used 
for the purpose of teaching the subjects to our 
children and scholars. 
That others may carry out the suggestion, 
if they so desire, it is proposed to take up 
in turn some of these poets and authors, saints, 
heroes or divinities, enumerating the plants 
which are associated with their names or works, 
and giving such particulars relating to the 
plant-lore and legends connected with them 
as may prove most attractive or instructive. 
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To begin with, a survey may be made of the 
various plants which would in this way claim 
a place in a new Garden of Adonis. 

It was pointed out in a previous article* 
that the term “Gardens of Adonis ” is erroneously 
limited by some writers to the pots or baskets 
which were sown with Lettuce, Fennel, Cress 
and other plants which soon withered and died. 
Milton, who was a classical scholar, uses the 
term (as does Massinger, whom I have quoted 
at the head of this article) in quite another 
sense, when he tells us that Eden was a place of 
charm :— 

“ Spot more delicious than those gardens 

feign’d, 
Or of revived Adonis, or renown’d 
Alcinous, host of old Laertes’ son, 
Or that, not mystic, where the sapient king. 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse. 


Though pushed into the background through 
the emphasis which was laid on the other usage, 
I claim that Pliny and Milton were right in 
using the term ‘‘ Gardens of Adonis ” in the sense 
of Garden of Love or Pleasure. 


FIG. 132.—DENDROCALAMUS GIGANTEUS. 
The “ Glant Bamboo" in the Peradeniya’ Gardens, 
Ceylon; height, about 90 ft.: circumference of 

largest stems, at base, about 30 inches. 


_ Standing recently by the Arch of Titus, 
in Rome, I found the entrance to “a wild 
and beautiful garden possessing most lovely 
views of the various ruins, occupying the 
site of the Gardens of Adonis.” It was planted 
by Domitian, and he ought to be a better 
authority on the subject than those who lived 
nearly twp thousand years later. Why may we 
not follow him, and devote a plot of ground 
to the cultivation of those plants which have 
been consecrated to Adonis’ memory ? With a 
marble statue of the beautiful boy in the midst, 
how pleasing would be the effect. 
_ What would our garden contain? Adonis, 
it will be remembered, was the son of Theias 
and Smyrna, Cinyras and Myrrha, or some 
other fabulous pair, and was of such surpassing 
loveliness that Aphrodite or Venus became 
enamoured of him. He was eventually slain 
by a wild boar, and from his body sprang 
a flower. Perhaps this was the way in which 
in pre-logical times, men tried to account 
for the soul. If a flower grew up where a body 
was slain, was it not the dead one come to life 
again ? 

, What, then, was the plant which in this 
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instance came into existence? This question 
has received many answers, and if we collect al! 
the different forms to which the legend has been 
attached, and add thereto such other plants 
as have become associated with the name of the 
hero, our Garden of Adonis will not be lacking 
in charm. We will proceed to plant :— 


THE ANEMONE. 


According to some writers the one and rightful 
claimant to the honour of being the true Adonis 
flower is the large-blossomed red Anemone. 
To give all the variants of the legend would be 
to filla volume. Thanks, however, to the recent 
researches of Semitic and other scholars, inter- 
esting light has in these recent days been thrown 
upon the subject. It used to be contended 
that the word Anemone came from the Greek, 
and it was therefore called the Wind Flower. 
Among the Arabs, however, we find that the red 
Anemone, or Poppy Anemone (A. coronaria), is 
named ‘‘ Shakaiku'n noman,” or the wounds of 
Noman. Noman is the Arabic equivalent 
of the Hebrew Naaman, which means Tte 
Pleasant One, and it is held by competent 
scholars that this name was applied to Adonis, 
just as Buddha was spoken of as The Pure 
One, or Jehovah was named The Holy One. 
Thus, Adonis was known as The Pleasant One, 
or perhaps better as ‘‘ He who gave pleasure 
by his beauty and charm.” When he was 
slain, the red Anemone sprang from his blood- 
drops, and so became known as the Flower 
or Wounds of Adonis, and the etymology of 
the name Anemone is now traced to Naaman 
or Noman. It would be wearisome to the general 
reader to work through all the details, but 
scholars who are interested will find all 
the critical apparatus in the newest lexicons 
and cyclopaedias bearing on Semitic studies 
and comparative religion. 

It is to be noted that those who prefer other 
flowers to this, still link the Anemone with the 
Adonis legend. Thus the Greek poet Bion, in 
his epitaph on Adonis, makes the Anemone 
the offspring of the tears of Venus or Aphrodite. 
In any case, this flower must receive the primary 
place in our new Garden of Adonis. 


ARGEMONE. 


The true flower of Adonis must, of course, 
be of a sanguineous hue—red, scarlet, purple, 
crimson, or the like. In an ancient codex of 
Dioscorides which is preserved in Vienna 15 
to be found an illustration of the Adonis- 
flower as described by Ovid under the name 
Argemone. This is the designation of a genus 
of plants belonging to the Poppy Order (Papaver- 
aceac), and if a red-flowering variety cannot 
be obtained, our own flora supplies us with an 
excellent substitute in the cornfield Popp} 
(P. Argemone, L.). This would recall, ae 
the Red Poppies of Flanders, and link up t ; 
legend of Adonis with our own more nae 
history. A learned German authority on ue 
mythology of plants informs us that the xi 
mone or Poppy with scarlet blossoms ene 
well with the flower mentioned in the Adon! 
tradition. f hat 

The list of plants, however, 18 & somewh 
lengthy one, and other kinds must be reserv 
for another article. Hilderic Friend. 


(To be continued.) 


THE GROWTH OF BAMBOOS. 


ant life is a subject 


THE rate of growth in plant | 
upon which I iow little or nothing, but apne 
imagine it attains its maximum In Java 
humid tropical districts. In Ceylon anc ‘Snt 
careful records have been kept by Che Giant 
observers of the vertical growth of ee 
Bamboo, Dendrocalamus giganteus. : mper 
who are only familiar with plants in n P 
ate zone, the figures obtained appes nl 
almost incredible. At the Peradeniya ke fund 
Gardens, near Kandy, Ceylon, Dr. Loc oe 
that a young shoot of this Bamboo grew 


: the rains 
inches in twenty-four hours, ore es o 


of the south-west Monsoon, 
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Buitenzorg, in Java, noted 22°4 inches during 
the same space of time. Nearly an inch an hour! 
It almost reads like a Jack-and-the- Beanstalk 
fairy tale ! 

In all probability, development is equally 
rapid in its native countries, which are Burma 
and Malaya, but on this point I have no inform- 
ation. At Peradeniya, where the plant was 
introduced in 1856, I roughly estimated that the 
height of a fully mature stem was between 
eighty feet and ninety feet, while the girth 
near the base must have been over two feet. 
My thanks are due to Mr. Parsons, Curator of 
these gardens for the above-quoted records of 
growth. 

It may be noted that even in England the 
stems of the Japanese Bamboo, Phyllostachys 
mitis, have, according to Bean, grown nearly 
a foot in twenty-four hours. In Japan the 
young shoots of this species are commonly 
eaten as a vegetable. Although rather tasteless, 
with a suitable sauce these form a sufficiently 
palatable dish, but possibly their chief merit 
lies in the consistency of the “flesh,” which 
has a pleasing crunch, like that of a raw Celery 
root. In order to obtain large-sized shoots 
when the plant is cultivated as a vegetable, 
only one stem is allowed to mature ; when grown 
for the sgke of the canes, it is permitted to form 
dense clumps. Collingwood Ingram. 


THE LATE SIR THOMAS HANDURY 
AND LA MORTOLA. 


As one who spent twenty years at La Mortola, 
having the great privilege and pleasure to be 
Sir Thomas Hanbury’s collaborator, I consider 
it a debt of gratitude to his memory to recall 
to the readers of The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
that March 9 was the twentieth anniversary 
of his death, and that on May 2, 1927, it will 
be sixty years since he purchased La Mortola. 
In 1867, after a life of strenuous work in China 
Sir Thomas Hanbury came as a winter visitor 
to the Riviera, and decided to carry out the 
dream of his early youth to create a botanical 
garden somewhere on the Mediterranean and 
to share its pleasures and botanical interests 
with his brother Dariel, the famous pharma- 
cologist. 


When he became acquainted with the little 
Cape of La Mortola, the beauty of which made 
a stnking impression upon him when he first 
approached it by sea, he decided to purchase the 
place. At that time it was little more than an 
abandoned countryside, with scanty vegetation, 
poor vineyards, and Olive groves surrounding an 
old Palazzo of the Renaissance period, but almost 
a ruin. 


. There have been created other fine garders 
along the Riviera, some before and many after- 
wards, but none can rival La Mortola. It is not 
only the unique natural beauty of the place, 
but the way the brothers Thomas and Daniel 
Hanbury undertook the work that strikes those 
who visit the gardens. It was their ideals, 
their perseverance and skill, that built up the 
garden and directed its progress. Both 
possessed a wonderful gift for preserving and 
increasing the natural beauties of the spot 
and a desire and capability to collect and to 
grow the innumerable treasures of plants that 
soon began to fill and to enliven the place, 
and which since have made it the Mecca of all 
plant-lovers. 


I need not repeat the early history of this 
famous garden. It has often been told in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, and the late Lady 
Hanbury has left a most charming account 
of it in her Letters of Thomas Hanbury, a book 
I wish to recommend to everybody who has been 
at La Mortola. Also in the Hortus Mortolensis, 
published in 1912, a short history of the garden 
and some account of the plants are given. 
Besides, many .excellent descriptions of the 
garden were given by enthusiastic visitors, 
among them perhaps the best by the late 
Professor Flückiger, and by E. Strasburger in 
his Rambles on the Riviera. 
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In addition to the services rendered to botany 
and horticulture by his own garden, Sir Thomas 
Hanbury founded, in 1892, the Institute 
Botanico Hanbury of the University of Genoa. 
where his friend Dr. O. Penzig has worked since 
as Professor of Botany ; and the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society owes to his generosity the gift 
of Wisley Gardens. 

Sixty years is a long time, not only in human 
life but also in a garden. Many a small tree 
that hardly showed anything of its real character 
has had time to grow into an imposing specimen 
at La Mortola. Many changes came and were 
necessary and prove also that a garden is some- 
thing living, that has its youth and its age and 
changing periods. Moreover, the history or 
biography of a garden can be as attractive as 
that of man. For about forty years Sir Thomas 
Hanbury enjoyed his garden. During that time 
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BARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 


THE note on page 225 from The Gardeners’ 

Chronicle of 1852 is of much interest at the 
resent time, when the genus Rhododendron 

fas won such importance in decorative planting. 
British springtide must ever remain as Mr. 
Masters (father of the late Dr. Maxwell Tylden 
Masters)found it seventy-five years ago—a season 
of anxiety for Rhododendron enthusiasts. 

The present spring bears an ominous resem- 
blance to that of 1926 when, in this district at 
least, the mildness of March and April were the 
prelude to 7° of frost on May 15. Never before 


FIG.—133.-—RHODODENDBON ARGYROPHYLLUM. 
(see p. 264.) 


he lived up to his ideal, i.e., that to promulgate 
the love for plants and to distribute seeds and 
plants. was his mission in life. How much he and 
long after him, his garden, have contributed 
towards this aim is difficult to tell, but it can 
hardlv be over-estimated. A wealth of wonderful 
plants that now adorn the gardens along the 
Mediterranean and in other similar climates 
the world over owe their introduction to La 
Mortola. ce 

It was a noble pursuit to create and maintain 
this garden. It is to be hoped that many future 
generations will enjoy it and benefit by it, 
and that the ashes of the founder of this unique 
garden may quietly rest under the shadows of 
the century-old, tall, Mourning Cypress trees 
of La Mortola. Alwin Berger. 


have I known the young growth on R. barbatum 
to be frosted, for that species is prudently late 
in starting. Shoots six inches long were killed 
on a seven-foot bush of R. pachytrichum ; 
yet, strange to say, that bush flowered gener- 
ously in March of the present year. Further 
mischief was wrought by an unusually sharp 
frost in the closing days of October; but on 
the whole, the damage from unfavourable 
weather has proved less serious than might have 
been expected. 

While R. arboreum and R. campanulatum are 
sparsely furnished with bloom this year, the 
soft splendour of R. Fargesi and R. oreodoxa 
has been very gratifying, and we are looking 
forward to a specially lavish display on R. 
decorum. 
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Among the species that flowered here for the 
first time last year, two are worth noting as 
very desirable. R. cyclium, discovered by 
Forrest in 1919, resembles its near relative 
R. Souliei in stature, foliage and flower, with 
this important difference, that, whereas the 
carmine buds of R. Souliei open to flowers of 
a wan white, the blossoms of R. cyclium remain 
delicate rose till they fade. The other is R. 
desquamatum, introduced by Forrest in 1817. 
It is of the Heliolepis series, and when it 
approaches the height of twenty to twenty-five 
feet, as reported, it should be a beautiful object 
if well set with its white and mauve, purple- 
spotted flowers. 

Not many flowers last so well as Rhododen- 
drons when cut and brought into the house, 
provided they are kept in a cool vee Three 
weeks and two days ago I placed a couple of 
trusses of R. sutchuenense in the porch, and 
to-day they are still untarnished. The flowers of 
this species are pale rose, with crimson 
markings. 

Chance contrasts and harmonies of colour 
are worth noting. Narcissus Johnstonii Queen 


NOTES FROM OLASHEVIN. 


MARCH was a stormy, wet month, redeemed 
only towards the end by occasional sunny days 
with rather less wind. There was, however, 
no lack of interest in the garden, and especially 
in many of the bulbous plants that followed 
the Snowdrops and Crocuses of February ‘and 
early March. | 

The early Squills, Scilla bifolia and S. sibirica, 
have been very beautiful for several weeks 
and particularly good is the form of 8, sibirica 
called ucranica, of uncertain origin. The flowers 
are more numerous on each stem and are of a 
deeper and more intense shade of blue ; grouped 
in the rock garden, massed under shrubs, or 
furnishing the front of a border, these early 
blue flowers are delightful. There are white 
and pink varieties of S. sibirica, but they lack 
the charm of the typical blue colour. Of equal 
value are the Chionodoxas of which there are 
several species and many varieties. C. Luciliae 
is the so-called Glory of the Snow and needs 
no encomiums; the variety gigantea has larger 
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of Spain, a natural hybrid from the mountains 
of Portugal, never shows to better advantage 
than when springing from acarpet of purple 
Aubrietia, and N. Bulbocodium citrinus chimes 
agreeably with the pale mauve Aubrietia 
deltoidea var. graeca. We have never been able 
to keep here the rich yellow N. Bulbocodium, 


which, I suppose, is the type; but the sul- 


phur-yellow N. citrinus thrives vigorously and 
increases self-sown. 

One does not often see the Snow-flake— 
Leucojum vernum—naturalised in woodland, 
where it can be established as easily as the 


Snowdrop. It ripens plenty of seeds and spreads | 


fast: but it should not be planted among 
Snowdrops, for their flowering seasons overlap, 
and the pallor of the Snowdrop suffers in 
competition with the more opaque white of 
the Snowflake. 


It would be interesting to hear whether 


any of your readers have experience of a dark 
grey aphis or chermes attacking the foliage 
of Viburnum Carlesii. I noticed it first in an 
Irish garden last year. On returning home, 
I found that a bush here, about five feet high, 
which had flowered very freely in April, had 
been completely defoliated by swarms of this 
pest. A second crop of leaves developed in 
summer; the aphides did not reappear, but 
that bush has not a single flower on it this year, 
which is not surprising, seeing the severe check 
the plant sustained in the loss of its foliage in 
1926. Our other bushes were not attacked. 
Herbert Maxwell, Monretth. 


flowers, rather paler in colour, but still invaluable 
for massing under shrubs and about the rock 
garden. C. L. Tmoli and C. L. Boissieri are 
good and distinct, as also is C. L. sardensis, but 
the best of all for effect is C. Siehei (Bot. Mag. 
9068), and it is usually the earliest here. The 
flower stems are tall and stout, bearing many 
flowers of deep blue. : 
Tulipa Kaufmanniana is assuredly one of 
the best species as it is the earliest. It is 
variable in colour, ranging from creamy white 
to rich red in the variety coccinea. A very fine 
unnamed form from Turkestan is deep carmine 
on the outside of the segments. The variety 
intermedia is the most distinctly yellow of all 
the forms, and has the brown, mottled leaves of 
T. Greigii. T. Eichleri, a robust species, 
ig now flaunting its large, bright red flowers, 
and is very conspicuous in the rockery from a 
long distance. It will be followed soon by the 
even more striking T. Fosteri. T. pulchella 
is a dwarfer species with globular flowers of 
a pink shade; it loves a sunny, well-drained 
pocket in the rock garden, where, indeed, 
all the Tulip species flourish. The smaller 
species seem to like a gritty soil, for T. stellata 
has lived happily for many years in a gritty 
moraine and never fails to flower freely. 
_In the same moraine, Fritillaria ` armena 
is flowering, the nodding, bright yellow flowers 
at once attracting the lover of plants although 
the total height of the plant in flower is only 


some four inches to five inches. Another ; 


satisfactory plant in the moraine is Narcissus 


Bulbocodium, which I have alluded to in 
former notes. This year the colony is better 
than ever, and Narcissus moschatus, with 
nodding, white flowers, also loves a gritty soil 
in a sunny position, and is now in flower. 
N. minor, N. minimus, N. triandrus and N. 
cyclamineus have all flowered recently in the 
rock garden, and in their dainty beauty are in 
marked contrast to the masses of large-flowered 
garden varieties now flowering in thousands 
in the grass and the hundreds of named varieties 
of all sections now on view in a long border 
set apart for this purpose. 

Other prominent plants in the rock garden 
at present are the hybrids of Primula Juliae, 
including P. Jewel, P. Juliana, P. Wanda, 
and P. Purple Splendour, the last, in my 
opinion, the best of all; the plants are at the 
moment literally one mass of flower. Primula 
rosea, by the pond and river, is just coming 
into full bloom, and a colony of P. denticulata, 
with its roots in the water, looks remarkably 
happy. Other species and varieties of Primula 
in flower are P. Palinuri, P. ciliata, P. marginata 
and its variety or hybrid Linda Pope. 

Visitors show great interest in several fine 
groups of Viola gracilis which are now full of 
flower, the dark, purple-blue blooms, each with 
a white ‘“‘ eye,” proving a great attraction. 
Many clumps of the Pasque Flower, Anemone 
Pulsatilla, are in bloom, and show great varia- 
tion. In some, the flowers are pale with 
pointed sepals and borne on tall stalks, 
while in others the colour is deeper, the sepals 
blunter and the stalks scarcely exceeding 
the fast developing leaves. Interesting, too, 
is the ‘‘ Shaggy Windflower,’’ Anemone vernalis, 
whose opalescent ftowers, furnished with long, 
soft hairs, are now open. Clumps of Anemone 
Hepatica lend colour to the rock garden, which is 
rapidly coming into its own again, helped 
immensely by the dwarf Rhododendrons, 
which we owe to the indefatigable efforts of 
several intrepid collectors. Noteworthy at 
present are dwarf, twiggy forms of R. racemosum, 
R. hippophaeoides covered with blue flowers, 
R. telmateium, R. mollicomum, pink, and R. 
flavidum, yellow. The next few weeks, given 
reasonable weather, will see a large accession 
to the number of Rhododendrons in bloom. 

Notable among shrubby plants now in bloom 
are Clematis Armandii and C. A. Appleblossom, 
the former white and the latter with pink- 
tinted flowers ; both succeed best here on a wall 
facing north. Forsythias bloomed profusely, 
the best being F. intermedia spectabilis, with 
deep yelow flowers, and Wilson’s F. suspensa 
atrocaulis, with dark shoots and large, clear- 
yellow flowers. These are being quickly followed 
by the Prunuses, of which many will flower 
during April. At present, P. tomentosa endo- 
tricha is in full bloom, somewhat in advance of 
the type, which, as grown here, as a much finer 
plant. I am of the opinion, however, that P. 
tomentosa varies in quality of flower when 
raised from seeds, nad only the finest ‘forms 
should be propagated from cuttings or layers. 
P. subhirtella is in full flower, and the beautiful 
forms of P. serrulata will in all probability 
be just right for Easter. Others now in flower 
are P. Amygdalus macrocarpa, P. consociiflore, 
P. triflora and P. Sargentii. 


InDoor PLANTS. 


Among the more striking of the plants flower- 
ing under glass, mention pond be made of & a 
group of Hippeastrums, of which a large num s a 
was bequeathed to the Gardens by the lat 
Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford. His colleen” 
was generally admitted to be the finest exalt 
and the large, richly-coloured flowers are a sour 
of great interest and pleasure to visitors. a 

Sedum bellum (Fig. 131) is a dainty M 
species well-adapted to the cool greemio 
or alpine house. The shoots of the n ja 
are thickly clothed with mealy leaves, an a 
of the previous year are bearing large o 
of pure white flowers ; after flowering the 8 
green- 
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ALPINA NURSERY | 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 


Special culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


GOLD MEDAL GHENT, 19238. 


BENTLEY’S 
WEED DESTROYER 


(POISON) 
Has ranked first for nearly fifty years. 
Stronger than any other. One application 
keeps gravel paths and drives clean for 


nearly two years. 
Commands the largest sale both at home 
and abroad, with a rapidly - spreading 


popularity. 
Concentrated Liquid (1 to 80) 

3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., 36/-; 12 galls., 
69/-; 24 galls., 126/-; 40 galls., 200/- 
(Powder 1 to 25). 

6 tins, 18/9; 8 tins, 18/- 5 12 tins, 25/6 ; 

20 tins, 40/9 ; 40 tins, 78/-. 


BENTLEY’S 
DAISY KILLER 


The only scientific Lawn Sand. 
Weeds of all kinds are quickly killed by 
one dressing of this unique speciality. 
Afterwards the fase grasses are free to 
develop into a dense, rich green sward. 


One pound is sufficient to dress 3 sq. yards. 
l ton £26 ; 4 cwta. 26/6 per owt.; 1 cwt. 28/-; 
56 Ibe. 15/6; 28 lbs. 8/6; 14 lbs. 4/9; 
tins 1/6 each 

Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 


Sole Manufacturers : 

JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 

Barrow - on - Humber, Lincs. 
SAFETY FIRST— 


ch A stata 


CARNATIONS 4 & ; ALLWOODII 


in your Garden or 
Greenhouse 


CONN ae The undermentioned ` 
aap Carriage Paid Collections 
i are special value : 


6 Border Carnations, distinct 8/6 
6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 
6 Allwoodii (half Pink— 

half Carnation) do. 5/6 


ORDER ONE OF THESE COL- 
LECTIONS TO-DAY, or write for 
beautifully {/lustrated and descriptive 
Catalogue of all es also cul- 
tural guide post free 


j 7 The loading 
———- i 
aaee a 23 2 World z 
Dept. 2, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


Price List on demand. 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


| Station—Palmers Green. Telephone —Palmers Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cabice—** Oduntoylot, Winchmore, Longor.’ 


ASPARAGUS 


Now is the best time to plant. Strong trans- 
planted Roots of Giant Purple Argenteuil and 
Colossal. 4 years 18/- 100, 3 years 15/- 100, 
2 years 12/- 100. 


S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 
Nurserymen :: FARNHAM :: Surrey 


BAMBOO gars 
GARDEN peony 

ak ye noe E : 
C A N E & STANDARD P PRICE List 


AEDAVIES&C®. Sity Re. LONDON. EC: 


NETTINGS 


Garden Nets for Fruit Protection 
Any length width, corded all round. 


New, 1 in. ay aia stout, 5d. per sq. yd.; New Medium, 

1 in. sq. m 4id.; New in. Stout sq. mesh 5id.; New, 

3 in. Medium, sq. mesh, 4id.; Best, į in. Salmon Twine, 
- mesh d.; red 


THE R.H.S. 
GARDENERS’ 
DIARY 


27/6 to age each. planed a a E Te superior quality, 


Oe ib , Closed, 25 by 13 y 0 by 1 
1 75/-; 1in., 25 by 2 yds., 3/6; or i or An 
14/-; heavy quality, about 14 mesh z e 2 yds. 4/5; or 
HOR b na (6 fe. Bd vant, Gord ar a n 
aS A RIO 2A paler order Batistaction guaranteed. Greenhouse A handy size for the pocket, 
ngs, 
FUMIGATOR Samples and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers bound in coloured leather . 
to all ts in glasshouses 
ae W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 


Nog Z TOF 3000 cuble foot ey cloth with pencil at back, 


Nos Z 2 Yeo ” >» = 19 


Sold by ali Nurserymon and Sesdomon 
CORRY & Co., Ltd. Shad Thames, London &.E. 


Net Makers, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL, i 
Estb. over Half Century. and patent self - opening 


š ~ device. - - 


A CLEVER INVENTION FOR 


RAISING WELL WATER 
The Boulton Water Elevator lifts 


REDUCED PRICE 
1/2 POST FREE 


hour “without skilled labour. j 


Seamer xls daily use. 
Catalogue No. 756. 
Boulton H Paul, Ltd. Norwich. 


ASPARAGUS 


For Present Planting 


2 year ... 12/6 per 100 

3 year ...  21/- per 100 

4 year ... 30/- per 100 
CHARLES TURNER 
Royal Nurseries SLOUGH 


= Only a few copies left. 
Order at once from 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Phioxes, po Drama geno Dolphi niuma, Carnations, 
a yrethrums, Violas, Joray 
er and Flock Plants, Seeds, et 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 


The King’s Nurserymen, Hawick, Scotland 
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Among the species that flowered here for the 
first time last year, two are worth noting as 
very desirable. R. cyclium, discovered by 
Forrest in 1919, resembles its near relative 
R. Souliei in stature, foliage and flower, with 
this important difference, that, whereas the 
carmine buds of R. Souliei open to flowers of 
a wan white, the blossoms of R. cyclium remain 
delicate rose till they fade. The other is R. 
desquamatum, introduced by Forrest in 1817. 
It is of the Heliolepis series, and when it 
approaches the height of twenty to twenty-five 
feet, as reported, it should be a beautiful object 
if well set with its white and mauve, purple- 
spotted flowers. 
= Not many flowers last so well as Rhododen- 
drons when cut and brought into the house, 
provided they are kept in a cool place. Three 
weeks and two days ago I placed a couple of 
trusses of R. sutchuenense in the porch, and 
to-day they are still untarnished. The flowers of 
this species are pale rose, with crimson 
markings. 

Chance contrasts and harmonies of colour 
are worth noting. Narcissus Johnstonii Queen 
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NOTES FROM GLASNEVIN. 


MARCH was a stormy, wet month, redeemed 
only towards the end by occasional sunny days 
with rather less wind. There was, however, 
no lack of interest in the garden, and especially 
in many of the bulbous plants that followed 
the Snowdrops and Crocuses of February ‘and 
early March. | 

The early Squills, Scilla bifolia and S. sibirica, 
have been very beautiful for several weeks 
and particularly good is the form of S. sibirica 
called ucranica, of uncertain origin. The flowers 
are more numerous on each stem and are of a 
deeper and more intense shade of blue ; grouped 
in the rock garden, massed under shrubs, or 
furnishing the front of a border, these early 
blue flowers are delightful. There are white 
and pink varieties of S. sibirica, but they lack 
the charm of the typical blue colour. Of equal 
value are the Chionodoxas of which there are 
several species and many varieties. C. Luciliae 
is the so-called Glory of the Snow and needs 
no encomiums; the variety gigantea has larger 
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of Spain, a natural hybrid from the mountains 
of Portugal, never shows to better advantage 
than when springing from a t of purple 
Aubrietia, and N. Bulbocodium citrinus chimes 
agreeably with the pale mauve Aubrietia 
deltoidea var. graeca. We have never been able 
to keep here the rich yellow N. Bulbocodium, 
which, I suppose, is the type; 
phur-yellow N citrinus thrives vigorously and 
increases self-sown. 

One does not often see the Snow-flake— 
Leucojum vernum—naturalised in woodland, 
where it can be established as easily as the 


Snowdrop. It ripens plenty of seeds and spreads | 


fast; but it should not be planted among 
Snowdrops, for their flowering seasons overlap, 
and the pallor of the Snowdrop suffers in 
competition with the mqre opaque white of 
the Snowflake. 


It would be interesting to hear whether 


any of your readers have experience of a dark 
grey aphis or chermes attacking the foliage 
of Viburnum Carlesii. I noticed it first in an 
Irish garden last year. On returning home, 
I found that a bush here, about five feet high, 
which had flowered very freely in April, had 
been completely defoliated by swarms of this 
pest. A second crop of leaves developed in 
summer; the aphides did not reappear, but 
that bush has not a single flower on it this year, 
which is not surprising, seeing the severe check 
the plant sustained in the loss of its foliage in 
1926. Our other bushes were not attacked. 
Herbert Maxwell, Monretth. 


but the sul- . 


flowers, rather paler in colour, but still invaluable 
for massing under shrubs and about the rock 
garden. C. L. Tmoli and C. L. Boissieri are 
good and distinct, as also is C. L. sardensis, but 
the best of all for effect is C. Siehei (Bot. Mag. 
9068), and it is usually the earliest here. The 
flower stems are tall and stout, bearing many 
flowers of deep blue. j 
Tulipa Kaufmanniana is assuredly one of 
the best species as it is the earliest. It is 
variable in colour, ranging from creamy white 
to rich red in the variety coccinea. A very fine 
unnamed form from Turkestan is deep carmine 
on the outside of the segments. The variety 
intermedia is the most distinctly yellow of all 
the forms, and has the brown, mottled leaves of 
T. Greigii. T. Eichleri, a robust species, 
is now flaunting its large, bright red flowers, 
and is very conspicuous in the rockery from a 
long distance. It will be followed soon by the 
even more striking T. Fosteri. T. pulchella 
is a dwarfer species with globular flowers of 
a pink shade; it loves a sunny, well-drained 
pocket in the rock garden, where, indeed, 
all the Tulip species flourish. The smaller 
species seem to like a gritty soil, for T. stellata 
has lived happily for many years in a gritty 
moraine and never fails to flower freely. 
, In the same moraine, Fritillaria armena 
is flowering, the nodding, bright yellow flowers 
at once attracting the lover of plants although 
the total height of the plant in flower is only 
some four inches to five inches. 
satisfactory plant in the moraine is Narcissus 


Another 
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Bulbocodium, which I have alluded to in 
former notes. This year the colony is better 
than ever, and Narcissus moschatus, with 
nodding, white flowers, also loves a gritty soil 
in a sunny position, and is now in flower. 
N. minor, N. minimus, N. triandrus and N. 
cyclamineus have all flowered recently in the 
rock garden, and in their dainty beauty are in 
marked contrast to the masses of large-flowered 
garden varieties now flowering in thousands 
in the grass and the hundreds of named varieties 
of all sections now on view in a long border 
set apart for this purpose. 

Other prominent plants in the rock garden 
at present are the hybrids of Primula Juliae, 
including P. Jewel, P. Juliana, P. Wanda, 
and P. Purple Splendour, the last, in my 
opinion, the best of all; the plants are at the 
moment literally one mass of flower. Primula 
rosea, by the pond and river, is just coming 
into full bloom, and a colony of P. denticulata, 
with its roots in the water, looks remarkably 
happy. Other species and varieties of Primula 
in flower are P. Palinuri, P. ciliata, P. marginata 
and its variety or hybrid Linda Pope. 

Visitors show great interest in several fine 
groups of Viola gracilis which are now full of 
flower, the dark, purple-blue blooms, each with 
a white “eye, proving a great attraction. 
Many clumps of the Pasque Flower, Anemone 
Pulsatilla, are in bloom, and show great varia- 
tion. In some, the flowers are pale with 
pointed sepals and borne on tall stalks, 
while in others the colour is deeper, the sepals 
blunter and the stalks scarcely exceeding 
the fast developing leaves. Interesting, too, 
is the ‘‘ Shaggy Windflower,’’ Anemone vernalis, 
whose opalescent ftowers, furnished with long. 
soft hairs, are now open. Clumps of Anemone 
Hepatica lend colour to the rock garden, which is 
rapidly coming into its own again, helped 
immensely by the dwarf Rhododendrons, 
which we owe to the indefatigable efforts of 
several intrepid collectors. Noteworthy at 
present are dwarf, twiggy forms of R. racemosum, 
R. hippophaeoides covered with blue flowers, 
R. telmateium, R. mollicomum, pink, and R. 
flavidum, yellow. The next few weeks, given 
reasonable weather, will see a large accession 
to the number of Rhododendrons in bloom. 

Notable among shrubby plants now in bloom 
are Clematis Armandii and C. A. Appleblossom, 
the former white and the latter with pink- 
tinted flowers ; both succeed best here on a wall 
facing north. Forsythias bloomed profusely, 
the best being F. intermedia spectabilis, with 
deep yellow flowers, and Wilson’s F. suspensa 
atrocaulis, with dark shoots and large, clear- 
yellow flowers. These are being quickly followed 
by the Prunuses, of which many will flower 
during April. At present, P. tomentosa endo- 
tricha is in full bloom, somewhat in advance of 
the type, which, as grown here, as a much finer 
plant. I am of the opinion, however, that P. 
tomentosa varies in quality of flower when 
raised from seeds, and only the finest ‘forms 
should be propagated from cuttings or layers. 
P. subhirtella is in full flower, and the beautiful 
forms of P. serrulata will in all probability 
be just right for Easter. Others now in flower 
are P. Amygdalus macrocarpa, P. consociiflora, 
P. triflora and P. Sargentii. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Among the more striking of the plants flower- 
ing under glass, mention may be made of a fine 
group of Hippeastrums, of which a large number 
was Wequcatied to the Gardens by the late 
Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford. His collection 
was generally admitted to be the finest extant, 
and the large, richly-coloured flowers are a source 
of great interest and pleasure to visitors. | 

Sedum bellum (Fig. 131) is a dainty Mexican 
species well-adapted to the cool greenhouse 
or alpine house. The shoots of the current year 
are thickly clothed with mealy leaves, and tior 
of the previous year are bearing large corymbs 
of pure white flowers ; after fiowermng the shoot 
die. 
Aotus gracillima, once & well-known e 
house plant, is now seldom seen in privè id 
gardens, yet all it requires is greenhouse me 
ment. The shoots of last year are now wee ee 
in small, Pea-shaped, yellow flowers. se 
flowering, the shoots should be shorten 
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BENTLEY’S 
WEED DESTROYER 


(POISON) 


Has ranked first for nearly fifty years. 


Stronger than any other. One application 
keeps gravel paths and drives clean for 
nearly two years. . 
Commands the largest sale both at home 
and abroad, with a rapidly - spreading 
popularity. 
Concentrated Liquid (1 to 80) 

3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., 36/-; 12 galls., 
69/-; 24 galls.,126/-; 40 galls., 200/- 


(Powder 1 to 25). 
6 tins, 18/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12tins, 25/6 ; 
20 tins, 40/9; 40 tins, 78/-. 


BENTLEY’S 
DAISY KILLER 


The only scientific Lawn Sand. 

Weeds of all kinds are quickly killed by 

this i iality. 
Afterwards the finer grasses are free to 
develop into a dense, rich green sward. 
One pound is sufficient to dress 3 sq. yards. 
1 ton £26 ; 4 cwta. 26/6 per owt.; 1 cwt. 28/-; 
56 lbs. 15/6; 28 lbs. 8/6; 14 Ibs. 4/9; 
tins 1/6 each. 


Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 
Sole Manufacturers ; 

JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 
Barrow - on - Humber, Lincs. 


SAFETY FIRST— 
“aN FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE 
Non-caustic. 
em No smell; kills the roots 
© superior to arsenical com- 


pounds. 


R 


LETHORION 
Nicotine Cone 


FUMIGATOR 
Certain 


destruction to all pests in glasshouses 


Sold by all Hurserymon and Secdemen iiiar 
CORRY & Co., Ltd. Shad Thames, London 8.E. 


ASPARAGUS 


For Present Planting 


2 year 12/6 per 100 
3 year 2l/- per 100 
4 year 30/- per 100 


CHARLES TURNER 
Royal Nurseries SLOUGH 
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CARNATIONS & ALLWOODII 


in your Garden or 
Greenhouse 


SEE The undermentioned 
Sa Carriage Paid Collections 
= are special value : 

6 Border Carnations, distinct 8/6 
6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 


6 Allwoodii (half Pink— 

half Carnation) do. 5/6 
ORDER ONE OF THESE COL- 
LECTIONS TO-DAY, or write for 
beautifully i lustrated and descriptive 
Catalogue of all Carnations also cul- 
tural guide post free 


The leading 
in 
3 the World 


Dept. 2, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


ASPARAGUS 


Now is the best time to plant. Strong trans- 

planted Roots of Giant Purple Argenteuil and 

Colossal. 4 years 18/- 100, 3 years 15/- 100, 
2 years 12/- 100. 


S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 
Nurserymen :: FARNHAM :: Surrey 


NETTINGS 


Garden Nets for Fruit Protection 


Any length width, corded all round. 


New, 1 in. sq. mesh, stout, 5d. per sq. yd.; New Medium, 
1 in. sq. mesh, 44d. ; New # in. Stout sq. mesh, 54d. ; New, 
tin. Medium, sq. mesh, 4$d.; Best, } in. Salmon Twine, 
8q. mesh, 7d.; Repaired, 1 in. sq. mesh, 3d.; 
Repaired, fin. sq. mesh, 3d. New Tennis Boundary Net- 
ting, roped around, Heavy hand braided, 7d. per sq. yd. ; 
Medium, 6d.; Little lighter, 44d.; Selected repaired, 3d. 
Any length width supplied. Lawn Tennis Nets, regulation 
size, various qualities, steel and copper head lines, from 
27/6 to 32/6 each. Diamond Nets, # in., superior quality, 
measured mesh, closed, 25 by 13 yds., 37/6 ; 50 by 13 yds. 
75/-; lin., 25by 2 yds., 3/6; or 4 yds. 7/-; or 8 yds. 
14/-; heavy quality, about 14 mesh 25 by 2 yds. 4/5; or 
4 yds. 8/9; 8 yds. 17/6; New Pea Netting 5in. mesh, 3 
ft. 2id.; 6 ft. 5d. yard. Goods carriage paid passenger 
train receipt order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Gieenhouse 

adings, etc. 

Samples and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 


Net Makers, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL, 
Estb. over Half Century. 


A CLEVER INVENTION FOR 


RAISING WELL WATER 
The Boulton Water Elevator lifts 
a continuous stream of water 
from wells of any ss No pipes 
no valves or suckers—cannot 
freeze. Can be fixed within an < 
hour without skilled labour. 
Thousands in daily use. 
Write for Catalogue No. 756. 
Boulton & Paul, Ltd. Norwich. 


FORBES’ (Catalogue 


Phioxes, Pentstemons,Delphiniums, Carnations, 
Pelargoniums, Pyrethrums, Violas, Hardy 
order and Rock Plants, Seeds, etc. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Nurserymen, Hawick, Scotland 


i et E ee Oo 


ALPINA NURSERY 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 
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 KELWAY’S 
DELPHINIUMS 


TH TOUCH OF SPRING is upon the garden—Mow 
is the time to plant KELWAY'S DELPHINIUMS. An 
Ideal Hardy plant for every garden. The magnificent Delphinium 
or Perennial Larkspur is one of the several hardy peren ials 
which Kelways have brought to a high degree of beauty. It was 
the firm of Kelway which first improved the varieties and gave 
the plant its leading position in the flower garden. The many- 
flowered spikes make a striking display wherever they are grown. 
No garden plan and no colour scheme can be looked upon as 
complete without Kelway’s lovely blue Delphiniums. 

They are at prices to suit every purse, for example: 
Collection ‘B,’ good varieties to name, 21/- per doz., 150/- 100 
Collection ‘D,’ a wonderful selection, 40/- per doz., 300/- 100 
Collection ‘F,’ the cream of the varieties - /0/- per doz. 


Carefully packed and sent free when remittance 
is enclosed with order for £3 and over; ora 
descriptive priced catalogue will be sent on demand. 

‘ Here were new types, new habits of thought, new ideas, new reactions, 


new morals, new ways of living.’—H. G. Wells on the present age. 
And there is the old love of flowers and gardens but a desire for new 
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and the plant watered carefully until the new 
shoots are growing freely. l 

Agapetes buxifolia, somewhat sparse of foliage, 
ig striking, however, with its numerous, bright 
red, tubular flowers over an inch long. T his, 
too, is one of the older “ hard-wooded 

lants requiring careful cultivation. 

Prostanthera nivea, an Australian shrub 
with narrow leaves, bears beautiful pure white 
flowers and is not difficult to cultivate. Quite 
small plants flower freely, suggesting that it 
would make a useful subject where groups of 
flowering plants are required for furnishing a 
conservatory. Like other carly-flowering shrubs, 
outdoor as well as indoor, it pays to shorten 
the shoots when the flowers are over. 

Tacsonia mixta is an excellent climber 
for a warm greenhouse. It is now bearing its 
long-tubed flowers, with petals of a good shade 
of pink. Of rampant habit of growth, consider- 
able roof space is required to do the Tacsonias 
justice, but a periodical thinning of the shoots 
after flowering serves to keep the plant within 
reasonable limits. 

Aristolochia gigas, from Guatemala, ig remark- 
able for the size of its flowers. Although smaller 
than the variety Sturtevantu, they are never- 
theless, sufficiently large to arouse interest 
which is, however, somewhat tempered by their 
vile odour. The spreading part of the corolla 
is heart-shaped and extended into a long tail, 
the total length exceeding two feet. The colour 
is cream, with deep purple blotches merging 
into a deep purple throat. J. W. Besant, 


Glasnevin. 


THE BOTANIC GARDENS, GEORGETOWN. 


Tue Botanic Gardens of Georgetown, British 
Guiana, situated at Vlissingen, at the back of 
the town, are about 150 acres in extent, exceed- 
ingly well-kept and contain many beautiful 
examples of the indigenous flora, and also a 
very large number of introduced Palms, trees, 
shrubs and climbers. 

In the north wall of the lodge entrance is 
a clock, placed there in 1909, with a brass tablet 
to commemorate Mr. George Samuel Jenman, 
Government Botanist and Superintendent of 
the Garden from 1879 to 1902, “ to whose 
knowledge, skill and work the Colony is indebted 
for the laying out of the garden and the forma- 
tion of the Herbarium.” _ Ps 

Near this entrance is a series of beds and 
borders largely furnished with such well-known 
plants as Cannas, Celosias, Coleus, Codiaeurns, 
Acalyphas, Cosimos, Gaillardias, Hibiscus, 
Plumbagos, Salvias, Sunflowers, Lantanas and 
Begonias, all so luxuriant in growth and pro- 
fusely flowered as to excite the envy of those 
who grow these sarme subjects at home under 
less favourable conditions. Close by is a meteoro- 
logical station where accurate and comprehensive 
meteorological records are kept and sent to 
various stations throughout the world. The 
garden is enclosed on this side by an exceedingly 
fine hedge of the Barbados Cherry (Malpighia 
glabra), which forms a dense, impenetrable 
barrier, and is covered, at certain seasons of 
the year, with a multitude of small, Cherry-like 
berries. . 

A broad drive, about a mile in extent, runs 
through the Gardens. On either side are spac- 
10us, open lawns, rich with the green of the 

ahamas grass, and studded with fine specimens 
or well-balanced groups of a large variety of 
tropical plants. Euterpe Jenmanii is of giant 
dimensions; it has a clean, shining trunk of 
nearly 100 feet, and is surmounted with a massive 
crown of huxuriant leaves. Near here also is a 
very fine speciinen of the Brazilian Roval 
Palm (Attalea Cohune). Amongst the largest 
native trees, the Cannon-ball tree (Couroupita 
guianensis) is the most striking, with its peculiar, 
sweetly -scented flower and large, brown, cannon- 
ball-like fruits hanging on the naked branches 
Well up the stem. Other notable native trees 
are represented by fine examples of the Crab- 
hea (Carapa guianensis), the Balata (Mimusops 
R 0bosa), the Mora (Dimorphandra Mora), the 
A e filamentosa), the Silk 
crepitans) He ae eiba), the Sandbox (Hura 
let e og Plum (Spondias lutea), 

ng John (Triplaris surinamensis), the 
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Wakenham Lilac (Jacaranda ovalifolia), the 
Wild Cacao (Pachira aquatica and P. insignis), 
Ficus leucosticta and Cedrela sp. 

Indigenous Palms are well represented by 
Astrocaryum tucuma, A. tucumoides, Bactris 
Maraja and B. flavispina, while fine clumps of 
Manicole Palms, Euterpe edulis and E. 
stenophylla are to be seen along the upper 
portion of the central drive, together with 
magnificent specimens of Maximiliana regia. 

Starting at right-angles from the central drive 
are two serpentine drives bounded with avenues 
of huge clumps of Chrysalidocarpus lutescens 
and, continuing in this direction under very 
fine specimens of Pithecolobium Saman, one 
reaches the Ficus grove containing twenty-five 
species of Ficus, including F. laevigata, F. 
religiosa, F. indica, F. Vögeli, F. maculata 
and F. Hookeri. ~~ 

Several canals, about twelve or fifteen feet 
wide, run alongside the drives, the surface of 
the water being thickly covered with Victoria 
regia and Neluimmbium speciosum. Long 
stretches of these canals are given over to the 
Nelumbiums, which throw their giant Tulip- 
like flowers well above the foliage. So plentiful 
are the flowers that they are gathered by 
hundreds every morning when in bud, and sold 
at the local market at four shillings per hundred ! 
The beautiful Victoria regia, which is to be seen 
in many situations, attracts attention by reason 
of its huge, saucer-like leaves, and large, hand- 
some, white to pinkish flowers. 

Around the lakes are fine specimens of the 
giant Aroids (Montrichardia arborescens and 
M. aculeata), the Swamp Fern (Acrosticum 
aureum), the beautiful water Hvyacinths (Eich- 
ornea coerulea and E. azurea), and the. Water 
Lettuce (Pistia Stratiotes), while in the lakes 
Utricularia, Nymphaeas and Salvinia auriculata 
abound. 

In the nursery house a fine collection of Ferns is 
grown, including many species of Adianturns, 
Gymnogrammas, Nephrolepis, Platyceriumns and 
Polypodiums, while in the so-called Calabash 
Walk, growing naturally on the trees and shrubs, 
is a large collection of Orchids, including Catt- 
leyas, Dendrobiums, Epidendrums, Oncidiums 
and Vandas. 

This by no means exhausts the interesting 
plants or the attractive features of the Gardens. 
There are no fewer than eighty-five species of 
tropical Palms, fifty species of Codiaeum, and 
probably as many of Hibiscus in a wide range of 
colours. Agaves, Ardisias, Azalias, Bambusas, 
Bauhinias, Caesalpinias, Clerodendrons, Cycas, 
Diospyros,, Dictyvospermums, Eranthemums, 
Cereus, Euphorbias, Eugenias, Gleditschias, 
Ixoras, Jacobinias, Lagerstroemias, Monsteras, 
Neriums, Petreas, Poincianas, Ravenalas, Stercu- 
lias, Tabernaemontanas, Swietcnias and Psidiums 
abound, and a most attractive feature is the 
way in which many of the larger trees and shrubs 
are draped with such climbing plants as Anti- 
gonon leptopus, Aristolochia elegans, Alla- 
manda cathartica, Bougainvilleas in variety, 
Bignonia radicans, Dipladenias in variety, 
Hova carnosa, Stephanotis floribunda and Thun- 
bergias in variety. 

Under many of the larger Palms and trees 
and in the woodland glades the ground is car- 
peted with the Demerara Primrose (Asystasia 
bella}, which throws up its delicate flowers in 
rich profusion. 

Adjoining the Gardens are the nursery and 
trial fields, some forty acres in extent, under the 
able direction of Dr. Whittles. Here experi- 
ments with many plants of economic value, and 
especially seedling Sugar canes, are carried out. 
Formerly new varieties of cane were only 
obtained by chance variation, now the minutely 
divided ‘‘ arrow °’ or inflorescence of a full- 
sized cane is laid on the top of rich soil in a 
wooden tray, the soil having been previously 
baked to kill all weed seeds. The fertilised 
secds germinate in the ordinary way, and when 
the seedlings are about an inch high, the tiny 
grass-like plants are transplanted into baskets 
and eventually bedded out in the experimental 
grounds. Throughout its whole career, each 
cane selected for further test is known by a 
number, prefixed by a letter, indicating 
the colony of origin. Thus “ D”’ stands for 
Demerara, so that when a variety gives evidence 
of exceptional usefulness its history may be 
traced easily. W. Auton. 
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USES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURE. 


UNDER most conditions it is good garden 
practice to use artificial manures in such a form 
as to add to the soil supplies of nitrogen, phos- 
phate and potash; when artificial manures do 
this they are known as complete artificial 
manures. It is generally accepted that 4 
complete artificial manure gives an increased 
yield, provided that the soil which is growing the 
crop has a fair reserve of organic matter, but 
that the results are not so sure if the organic 
content of the soil is low. I do not propose 
to discuss the question of complete artificial 
manures further, but rather to discuss the use of 
artificial manures containing only one kind of 
plant food for certain definite objects. 

Nitrate of soda, or sulphate of ammonia, 
has for many years been used by gardeners as 
an aid to fight certain insect pests ; for example, 
Turnip Flea Beetle (Phyllotreta nemorum, Linn.). 
In certain seasons this and allied species are 


` troublesome on germinating Brassicas, and it 


does most damage in a period when the growth 
of the seedlings is slow. Under slow conditions 
of growth the effect of flea beetle attack is that 
the pest eats the foliage faster than the plants 
can produce it, with the conscquence that the 
seedlings die, and the grower has to sow again. . 
If an attack of flea beetle be taken in time 
and a dressing of either of the above-mentioned 
nitrogenous manures given at once, the seedlings 
grow faster and are then in the position of being 
able to produce more foliage than the beetles 
can eat. A crop in this position can generally 
pull through. 

Another example of these manures being 
useful as an aid to good crops is in the case of a 
crop standing still in the spring. Weather in 
spring is varied in character, and often plants 
start off well and then stand still ; in other words, 
the crop receives a check. This does not appear 
to injure some crops. Others suffer badly 
later in the season by running to seed instead 
of developing their normal growths. Turnips 
and Beets are very prone to this habit. A dress- 
ing of nitrate of soda will often help develop- 
ment in one of these periods of check. Again, all 
early crops are benefited by a very light dress- 
ing of nitrate of soda. The formation of nitrate 
is very slow early in spring, and crops often grow 
much better if nitrate is supplied to them. 
If the crop has to wait until the soil warms up 
sufficiently for bacterial action to start, growth 
is slow, because nitrate formation is dependent 
upon bacterial action. Even early Peas, which 
normally can look after themselves from a 
nitrogenous standpoint, benefit by a small 
dressing of nitrate of soda very early in spring. 
Other examples could be given, but more than 
enough have been given above to indicate that 
there are special uses to which quick-acting 
nitrogenous manures can be applied, especially 
when growth is desired. . 

To take the phosphatic manures next seems 
a natural sequel to the above because they are so 
useful in promoting early maturity. In cold, 
late districts, the application of superphosphate 
has a marked effect upon the ripening of a crop. 
A good example is the Onion crop in the northern 
parts of Britain. It does not take a lot of skill 
to grow a crop of Onions in those districts, 
but the finishing of the crop often tries the skill 
of the cultivator to the uttermost. The culti- 
vator is helped by at least a week if he uses 
superphosphate during the growing season. 

Again, the use of the same manure is a great 
aid to root-action in the early spring, and if a 
very light dressing be given the root-system 
of a plant will double in a very short period. 
It pays to apply superphosphate ten days before 
nitrogenous manures are given because, with a 
bigger root-system, the plant is better able 
to use the nitrogen when it is applied. I am 
inclined to think that for this purpose half-an- 
ounce per square yard of land gives quite as 
good a result as three ounces. Half-an-ounce per 
square yard can, of course, be easily spread if 
mixed with a carrier first. When only organic 
manures are used in a garden the crops sometimes 
suffer from lack of phosphate, and if a dressing 
of any phosphatic manure be piven the crops 
are much improved. 

The value of artificial manures containing 
potash is not so easy to demonstrate as in the 
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case of nitrogen and phosphorus. Perhaps the 
best example of a special use to which potash 
can be put is in the case of stripe disease of 
Tomato (Bacillus lathyri, Manns and Taub.). 
Bennett states :* ‘‘An outbreak of this disease 
may be controlled and frequently eradicated 
if the plants be young, by altering the conditions 
of heat and damping so as to favour more hardy 
plant growth, and by using sulphate of potash 
for top-dressing at one ounce per square yard, 
or watering with a solution of 1 fb in 100 gallons.” 

Sulphate of potash is often used to correct 
the over use of nitrogenous manures and to help 
overfed plants to ward off fungous attacks. 
In other cases potash is used to delay maturity ; 
this is especially useful in districts having a 
light rainfall. In such districts owing to the 
poor water supply, premature ripening is often 
troublesome. Under such conditions a dressing 
of potash salt causes the growth of the crop to be 
prolonged, and an increased crop is the result. 

It would appear that certain artificial manures 
are useful when, under certain conditions, 
a definite object, apart from the actual feeding 
of the crop, is in view. Gardeners should 
remember that quick-acting nitrogenous manures 
are useful when early or quick growth is desired. 
They should sharply distinguish the difference 
between early growth and early maturity 
because the two are entirely different, and 
while nitrates favour the former, phosphates 
aid the latter. Potash delays maturity and is 
also a great aid in fighting fungous and bacterial 
plant diseases. Somerset. 


ECONOMIC PLANTS OF THE BAY 
ISLANDS (HONDURAS). 


(Continued from p. 181). 


MISCELLANEOUS EcoNOMIC PLANTS. 


THE tree locally known as Almond Tree or 
Almendro (Terminalia Catappa) is of East 
Indian origin, and not at all related to the true 
Almond (Amygdalus), but its fruit is similar 
in shape and texture. It reaches a height of 
fifty to sixty-five feet (15-20m.), and is commonly 
cultivated as a shade and ornament tree. It is 
not sensitive to the sca breezes. The large 
leaves are oval, shiny and dark green in colour. 
The oily, edible kernel is enclosed in a hard, 
fibrous shell, which is surrounded by a red pulp, 
commonly eaten by children. 

The Cedar or Cedro (Cedrela odorata) 
is the tree known in commerce under the names 
of Spanish Cedar, West India Cedar, Jamaica 
Cedar or Honduras Cedar. It belongs to the 
family of the Meliaceae, and is a close relation 
of the Mahogany. It is entirely different from 
the true Cedar of Lebanon, which is a Coniferous 
tree, but its wood is thought to resemble that of 
true Cedar in colour and general appearance. 
This tree has a straight trunk and reaches a 
height of sixty feet to one hundred feet (18 to 
30m.); it has compound leaves with leaflets 
set in two rows, like Acacia and Logwood. The 
wood is soft, light, porous and durable, but it 
splits easily ; locally, it is made into dug-outs 
and furniture. The wood has a reddish or 
brown colour, and it has a very pleasant strong 
scent, which protects it from the attacks of insects. 

This Cedar tree is found in none of the Bay 
Islands except Ruatan, and even there it does 
not occur in abundance. No wood is exported, 
but, from the mainland, Cedar logs are shipped 
with Mahogany to the United States where they 
are manufactured into furniture, moth-proof 
chests, cigar boxes, pencils, ete. From the bark 
of the tree a decoction is made which is said 
to be used to produce abortion. On the mainland 
of Honduras grows also a lighter variety of Cedar, 
of a more whitish colour, which is not found in 
the Bay Islands. 

Several species of Oaks (Quercus sp.) are 
found which differ in the size of the leaves. 
In Spanish, the small-leaved varieties are called 
Encino, and the others Roble. These trees 
are particularly numerous in the savanna-like 
districts of Bonacca and Ruatan; they do not 
reach a great size, and the wood is of little use. 


Lungi and Plant Diseases, by F. T. Bennett, B.Sc., 
p. 231. 
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The tree known among English- and Spanish- 
speaking natives by the name Santa Maria, 
is very common on all the islands. It reaches a 
great size, and is the only native lumber used 
to a great extent in ship-building. It is also 
used for making dug-outs; it is more durable 
than either Mahogany or Cedar, but it has the 
disadvantage of being also heavier. Except for 
the different leaves, and the fact that it has no 
spurs whatsoever, the Santa Maria might easily 
be taken for Mahogany. 

A tree known as Lignum Vitae is said to grow 
on the hill sides of Ruatan, but no specimen has 
ever been observed by the writer. In Central 
America and in the West Indies the name 
Lignum Vitae is applied to different trees having 
very hard, durable wood. 

The Buttonwood is a small, gnarled tree, 
with lance-shaped leaves, which is occasionally 
met with along the sea shore. Its hard, durable 
wood is sometimes used for house posts. 

The Long-leaf or Pitch Pine (Pinus tenuifolia, 
Benth.) known in Central America by the 
Mexican name of Ocote, is found over the larger 
part of Bonacca and around Port Royal (Ruatan). 
On account of its abundance on Bonacca, 
Columbus named this island the Isla de Pinos 
(Pine Island), which name, however, soon 
afterward passed into oblivion. 

The Pine trees are not found at an altitude 
under 100 feet (30m.) above sea level. They do 
not grow closely together, and the Pine-ridges 
often present the appearance of a well-arranged 

ark. The wood is suitable for building purposes, 
But the islanders claim that it is more advan- 
tageous to import Pitch Pine lumber from the 
United States, as there is no saw-mill in the 
islands. The larger trees are occasionally used 
as schooner masts, while the poorer negroes 
and Caribs use the wood for kindling fires and 
for illuminating. No use is made of the resin 
with which the wood is saturated. 

The Gumbolimbo, Jifiicuite, or Indio Desnudo 
(Bursera gummifera, syn. Bursera Simaruba) is 
a high tree, the branches of which begin to form 
at a comparatively long distance from the ground. 
The red bark is very thin and smooth; no 
epiphytes manage to grow on it, as it is con- 
tinually peeling off in shreds and sheets like the 
European Birch. For this reason the tree 
is called Birch, in parts of the British West 
Indies. It grows readily from cuttings and 
therefore is sometimes planted for fences. 

The Gumbolimbo sheds its pinnate leaves 
at the beginning of the year, and then remains 
for one or two months entirely destitute of 
foliage ; the new leaves begin to appear in April. 
The wood is soft and white and of no value. 
On the mainland, the gum from the bark 
is used as incense on account of its pleasant 
fragrance. A decoction from the bark is taken 
as a beverage, and is said to render efficient 
service in the treatment of skin diseases and other 
sicknesses ; the blossoms may also be used for 
the same purpose. Edouard Conzemius, 33, 
Boulevard des Batignolles, Paris. 


(To be continued). 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


DunstaBLE Town Council has been notified 
by the Ministry of Health that it will hold an 
enquiry into its application for sanction to a 
loan for the purchase of land off High Street 
North for a recreation ground. 


Earme Town Council has received sanction 
to borrow £20,298 for the purchase of land for 
permanent allotments and a recreation ground 
at Northfields. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT Corporation has been recom- 
mended to accept the offer of the Mossfield 
Colliery Co., Ltd., to let on a lease of seven years 
about four-and-a-half acres of land at Longton 
for a recreation ground. 

BrRiGHTON Town Council is recommended to 
make application to borrow £2,200 for laying-out 
a portion of Patcham Place estate as a recreation 
ground. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Carnations for Amateurs.* 


AS all who are acquainted with Mr. J. L. 
Gibson and his work amongst Carnations 
would expect, a book written by him on his 
favourite flower would treat largely of the Border 
varieties; nor would they be disappointed 
in the work under notice. But, while this is 
so, the Perpetual-flowering and the Malmaison 
Carnations are by no means neglected, for the 
author has enlisted the services of Mr. Laurence 
J. Cook, with the result that all the types of 
Dianthus are treated by experts who write from 
their own experience. 

While most space is rightly devoted to the two 
above-mentioned types of Carnation, there are 
useful descriptions of the most desirable of the 
Dianthus species and hybrids. These are 
grouped into ‘‘ Rock Garden Alpine Pinks,” and 
“ Border Alpine Pinks.” In the very interesting 
chapter on the garden Pink, full credit is given 
to Messrs. Allwood Bros., Mr. Douglas and Mr. 
Herbert for the valuable work they have done in 
raising beautiful varieties of garden Pinks. 

In the portion devoted to what may be termed 
the Carnation proper, Mr. Gibson advises the 
amateur to “try his fortune with seedlings 
of his own raising,” and proceeds to offer 
valuable advice on this interesting phase of 
gardening. But he, very properly, warns 
the would-be hybridist that lucky-dips into the 
welter of seedlings are few and far between, 
and writes, “A few years ago, one of the best 
Carnation growers living put down 13,000 
seedlings from the highest grade of seed. About 
ninety of the resulting plants were deemed so 
good that they were marked to try agan. 
At the end of the second year one Carnation 
was named, and eventually put on the market, 
one out of 13,000.” Such a statement coming 
from an authority might well give the amateur 
pause, but should not dishearten him, because 
as Mr. Gibson points out, it was an extreme case ; 
his own estimate is that one seedling per 
thousand is worth naming. But the would a 
amateur hybridist should bear in mind that the 
standard set by Mr. ala and most ne 
experts is exceedingly high. 
aatisty them must be superior to all eee 
of its type. If the amateur raises see ings 
for his own pleasure and without expectations 
of prod@cing a First-class Certificate variety 
he should derive great enjoyment in the pein 
and obtain some seedlings of sufficient mer 
for his own purposes. 

Th» book H well printed, and the many 
illustrations tell their story admirably. 
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FRUIT GARDEN. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


On all sides there are complaints of the ee 
of the season, and what is more tobe rege of 
the unfavourable weather and the bad Sane 
the ground have caused all garden oper apie 
to be delayed. A mild winter following ee 
autumn led fruit growers to EN a. 
development and expansion of iru Baie 
but a cold February has effectually ah fea 
precocious flowering, which might Ba be 
unfortunate for the fruit grower. P dal 
seem to have suffered through ae penna 
length rather than the severity of t +i La 
The next thinnest crop appears half the 
which promise to give something like tie 
average yield, yet a moderate crop GANA grow 
better than a full one, because the an Se 
to greater size, and a cie e peat m 

ensation for lack of numbers. 

j So far as one is able to judge, the D 
generally for other fruits 18 very Ta use the 
and this is rendered more probable i P ples, 
majority of hardy fruits, especially a: the 
were failures in 1926. To parien ee a 
principal fruits, Peaches, Nectaratn ist Apples 
Cherries all look very promising, W 
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are all that could be desired, and given favour- 
able weather, are likely to furnish heavy crops. 
Owing to the lateness of wall trees in flowering 
protection this year seemed almost unnecessary ; 
it is, however best to be on the safe side and 
cover the trees with a double thickness of 
netting fastened clear of the wall. This will 
effectually keep out frost and break the force 
of cold winds, while at the same time, plenty of 
air and light will reach the trees. An additional 
point in favour of netting is that, where labour 
is scarce, it may remain on the trees night and 
day until the danger from frost is over. It is 
too early to estimate the crops of bush fruits, 
but I think the outlook is promising. Rasp- 
berries promise well in leazik and strength of 
canes, while Currants and Gooseberries look 
like giving good yields of fruits. Strawberries 
vary much in appearance, some plants having 
suffered much, others but little. The younger 
plantations, as was the case last season, have 
wintered best, and with genial weather we may 
have something like an average yield of these 
fruits. F. Jordan. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


APPLE WEALTHY. 


Tas very handsome Apple of American 
origin is well worth planting ; the tree is fertile 
and of clean, compact growth, making a good 
bush for garden culture. 

The fruits are in season from October to 
November; they are of medium size, round, 
of very even outline, and striped crimson 
on a yellow ground. In sunny seasons, they 
are amongst the most handsome of Apples ; 
the flesh is soft, juicy and of good flavour. 
The tree, if not a heavy, is a regular cropper. 

This variety was raised in America, and has 
been known since about 1860; it should prove 
very useful as an early exhibition variety, 
the fruits being of excellent form and finely 
coloured. Ralph E. Arnold. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


SOME UNCOMMON VEGETABLES WORTH 
- GROWING. 


Some of the rarer vegetables are held’ in high 
esteem by owners of gardens, and in some 
establishments the employer is pleased and 
gratified when his gardener supplies him with 
some novelty of which he has never partaken 
before, or perhaps has never even heard of. 

In the vegetables referred to below many are 
worth growing for their culinary value, apart 
from their being novelties. As to the real 
utility of others, the delicacy of flavour or 
rarity of the subject may appeal to many, 
but they may not find favour with those who 
have to prepare them for the table. In this 
latter connection the first crop referred to, the 
Chinese Artichoke, may be taken as an example. 
The tubers are small and require very careful 
peeling and cooking. 

rief cultural details only are included, 
and only those vegetables, the seeds or sets 
of which may be procured without difficulty, 
are touched upon. 

Stachys tuberifera, the Chinese or Japanese 

ichoke, is a delicious little vegetable which 
may be boiled, steamed or roasted, and served 

or with melted butter; asa delicacy it may 

fried with salad oil. The tubers should be 
planted about the end of March or the first week 
n April, nine inches apart, and from four inches 
to six inches deep (according to their size), 
n rows made eighteen inches asunder. The 
Pa will grow in ordinary soil that has been 
ore deeply. No earthing-up is required. 
ih oose a sunny situation for this crop. Lift 

e tubers in autumn and store them in sand. 
Ni paragus-Broccoli (Brassıca oleracea botrytis 
of a agoides) 18 none other than selected shoots 

either white or Purple Sprouting Broccoli 
Prepared in a special way. Th fl 
Hei pe y. e flower heads 
like y cut off, and the tender, Asparagus- 

shoots cooked and served separately 
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with melted butter, in much the same way as 
Asparagus proper. The flower-heads need not 
be wasted, but may be cooked separately, or 
used for making vegetable stews or soup. 
In this case it is hardly necessary for me to give 
cultural details beyond stating that seeds of 
both kinds of Sprouting Broccoli are sown in 
the open in May to provide heads for use during 
the following winter. 

The Brocco-Cauliflower (Brassica oleracea 
botrytis cauliflora) is a cross between the 
Broccoli and Cauliflower, first introduced, 
I believe, and largely grown in Cornwall. 
Sown in the open in April, it will turn in ready 
for consumption during the following autumn, 
just as Cauliflowers are finishing in September 
and Broccoli are commencing. If sown in 
the open in September it will be ready for use 
during the following April and May, when 
Broccoli are finishing and Cauliflowers barely 
ready to take their place. The cultural details 
are the same as those for Broccoli or Cauli- 
flowers. It is a decidedly useful vegetable 
in any garden. The seeds are only procurable 
so far as I am aware, from Cornwall. 

The stalks of the inner leaves of the Cardoon 
(Cynara Cardunculus), together with the main 
root of the plant, make a delicate dish when 
boiled and served with white sauce. The stalks 
of the inner leaves, likewise, after blanching, 
become trisp and tender, and may be uscd like 
Celery in stews, soups, and salads. The seeds 
should be sown in specially prepared trenches 
about the third week in April, one inch deep 
and eighteen inches apart, in patches of three 
or four together. When the seedlings are 
three inches high, thin them to one to a patch. 
Place a stake to each plant when it is a foot 
high and secure the leaves loosely to it. In 
August draw the leaves tightly together, protect 
the plant with hay or straw, and cover it with 
soil. About eight weeks later the plants will 
be found sufficiently blanched for use as above 
described. Plants may also be raised from seeds 
sown out-of-doors in May and June, as succes- 
sional crops, to be earthed up in September 
for consumption during November and Decem- 
ber. Whole plants are thus available for 
boiling, without blanching and when stripped 
of their leaves, from August to September 
only, but blanched stalks and edible roots 
(cooked separately like Carrots) are available 
up to the end of December. : 

The leaves of the Chinese Mustard (Brassica 
nigra, syn. Sinapis nigra) are boiled, eaten 
like Spinach, and have a most agreeable flavour. 
The seeds are sown in August or early spring, 
in drills made from sixteen to twenty inches 
apart. The drills should be watered a few times 

in summer to assist the growth of the crop. 

Chou de Burghley is a most delicious vegetable, 
a cross between the Cabbage and the Broccoli. 
If seeds are sown in the open in May and the 
seedlings finally transplanted in fairly rich, 
well-drained soil in August to September, 
the plants will produce medium-sized heads like 
Cabbage, with a small Broccoli in the centre, 
ready for cutting the following spring, gay, 
Apnl to May. 

If a considerable breadth be grown, some of 
the Cabbage-like heads which are fully formed 
without the Broccoli, as early as November, 
and withstand frost well, make most delicious 
eating during the winter, when cut and cooked 
like white-heart Cabbage, more especially when 
flavoured with bacon or boiled in bacon-water. 
The culture of the crop is simplicity itself. 
The plants are treated just like Cabbages, 
only they prefer rather more generous treatment, 
and require good, rich soil. 

Chou de Russie or Russian Kale (Brassica 
oleracea acephala var.) is a most delicious 
vegetable, resembling a Cabbage in form, 
but having curious, deeply-cut, glaucous foliage. 
In November the plant forms a dense head, 
from which a profusion of sprouts is produced 
in early spring ; they are very tender when boiled 
and of a more delicate flavour than Kales. 
This Brassica is extremely hardy, and its 
culture is the same as for ordinary Kales, the 
seeds being sown out-of-doors early in April. 

Couve Tronchuda or Seakale Cabbage, which 
is known as Portugal Cabbage or Portulaca 
(Brassica oleracea costata) is a delicious winter 
vegetable, and not nearly so extensively grown as 


a. 


it should be. If seeds are sown in the open early 
in May, the seedlings should be treated 
in the same manner as ordinary Cabbage 
seedlings. The plants arə ready for use from 
November ‘to January. A second sowing 
made in June will provide a crop for use during 
February and March. The plants produce 
good heads and leaves with thick, fleshy midribs. 
The latter are boiled separately and served like 
Seakale, while the green, fleshy leaves are cooked 
and eaten as ordinary Cabbage, after being 
stripped from the midrib. KH. A. Saunders. 


(To be continued.) 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Blue Primrose.—-[ was much interested 
in the article on the above subject (p. 232), 
but fear the small beginnings of the Blue Prim- 
rose are now lost in obscurity. Had Mr. G. F. 
Wilson put the subject in concrete form as the 
late Rev. W. Wilks did in the case of the Shirley 
Poppy, the information would now be valuable, 
= ae good blue Primroses have become a reality. 

he history of the variety Scott-Wilson was 
what should have been recorded. I well 
remember the late G. F. Wilson bringing 
baskets of blue Primroses to the meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, but he also 
brought flowers of Gentiana acaulis that were 
purple, as well as blue ones. The old blue 
Polyanthus was named Primula ela io: 
caerulea in the early eighties of last century, 
but it was merely a garden Polyanthus, and not, 
related to Primula elatior, with the open throat. 
Neither had it anything to do with P. amoena 
which appears to have been confused with P. 
Sieboldii from Japan. Some very respectable 
blue varieties were developed from the latter 
during the eighties and nineties of la :t century. 
One was named Bruce Findlay. What has 
become of these ? They were really attractive 
plants, hardy and easy to grow. I have had 
P. S.bthorpii under my care, and it wag reputed 
to be the parent or origin of the coloured garden 
Primroses. There seems no need to suppose 
hybrid origin to account for blue Primulas, 
since blue varieties have been developed -in P. 
sinensis, P. Sieboldii, and now in the garden 
Primrose without the hybridisation of any two 
very distinct species. Even if the blue Poly- 
anthus had been used in crossing, many modern 
writers are of opinion that it originated from 
P. acaulis. J. F. ; 


Acidity and Lawns.— We read with much inter- 
est the article which appeared in a recent issue 
of your journal, entitled, “ On Lawns,” because 
our numerous experiments in turf culture 
give support to many of the views there 
expressed. The suggestions in your article 
are, of course, chiefly applicable to turf used 
for golf, tennis, croquet or bowls, rather than 
to the “ pleasure lawns ” which have always 
been, and are still, such a unique feature of 
our English gardens and parks. The best 
and oldest of the latter do contain a large variety 
of grasses and small Clovers, and to reproduce 
verdant green turf, soft to the tread, more 
species must be sown, and they must be encour- 
aged by different treatment and different 
fertilising than that suitable for sports turf. 


_ For quite a number of years we have advocated 


withholding lime from tennis lawns and golf 
greens, as we have come to the conclusion 
that in many cases a dressing of this kind is not 
in the best interests of the turf. We are compelled 
to state, however, that much depends upon the 
character of the herbage present. Some grasses, 
such as the Poas and Cynosurus are lime lovers, 
and the method of allowing the soil to become 
acid is not likely to benefit them, so that the 
treatment to be effective in this case must be 
accompanied by the introduction of other 
and more suitable grasses. The Agrostis and 
Festuca species appear to benefit considerably 
from the acid treatment, and as these are 
without doubt the most desirable grasses for 
sporting turf, there is much to be said in favour 
of the method. The conclusion we have drawn 
from our experiments is that acidity of soil 
does not lead to any direct increase in the 
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development of the desirable Agrostis and Fes- 
tuca species, but appears to restrain the growth 
of many other kinds of vegetation. At the same 
time it murt not be forgotten that certain weeds 
and mosses flourish on acid soil, and if the method 
advocated in America is to be gradually adopted 
in this country there 1s no doubt that the 
standard of manurial treatment will have to be 
raised to enable the grasses to prevail against 
such species. We are aware, of course, that 
soil acidity prevents the decomposition of 
organic residues, and the subsequent release of 
nitrogen. For this reason an artificial dressing 
is all the more essential. If we may express an 
opinion on the subject, however, we must 
confess we are doubtful as to the wisdom of 
repeated doses of a purely nitrogenous fertiliser, 
even under the system of continual watering. 
According to our experience, the application 
of nitrogen alone—however successful at firat—- 
must eventually lead to deterioration in the turf 
unless supplemented annually by a more 
complete form of manuring. It is certainly 
true that species of Agrostis are stated to be 
most successful in America, and to some extent 
the same is true of British conditions. The fine 
Fescues, however, also contribute largely to some 
of our best turf, in marked contrast to their 
behaviour in America. So far, then, as Britain 
is concerned, a combination of Fescues and 
Agrostis would appear to represent the ideal. 
It is, of course, essential to obtain the correct 
form of Agrostis so highly prized for its dwarf 
foliage, creeping habit and capability of with- 
standing hard wear. Unfortunately, this is a 
matter of some difficulty owing to the extra- 
ordinary resemblance the pure seed bears to 
other forms of Agrostis, some of which are rank, 
coarse weeds that would do untold harm of 
sown on a lawn. Sutton and Sone. 


Seedling Snowdrops.—As I was one of the 
correspondents referred to by Mrs. Thatcher 
on p. 210, it is interesting to me to be reminded 
that no satisfactory conclusion was then arrived 
at regarding the seeding of Snowdrops. At 
one time, I think it was in April, 1925, I sent 
the Editor a number of capsules, collected here, 
to prove that Snowdrops did produce seeds, and 
suggested a trial at Wisley, or Kew, when my 
friend,Mr. P. Murray Thomson, wrote me suggest- 
ing I should make the trial myself, sending me, at 
the same time, a number of Herefordshire- 
grown capsules to test with my own. These 
included seed-pods of both G. nivalis and G. 
plicatus, and they were kept on a shelf in the 
fruit rgom along with the home-grown ones until 
September 22, when I de-podded them. There 
were 180 plump seeds of G. nivalis, and 90 of 
G. plicatus, but when I turned my attention to 
the home-grown capsules, my disappointment 
was very great, for out of a considerable number 
of what were, when picked, plump-looking 
seed-pods, similar to those I forwarded to the 
Editor of The Gardeners’ Chronicle, not one seed 
was forthcoming, nothing but what Mr. Holmes, 
under the nom-de-plume of Formakin, called 
‘*woolly-looking matter.” I cannot attempt 
to explain this by any other reason than by 
remarking that our Snowdrops flower very early 
in the vear and are usually in their beauty 
before the end of January, when few insects 
are available for pollenating the flowers, but 
I cannot understand why the seed-pods swell 
to a fair size if the flowers have not been fertilised. 
Regarding the Herefordshire-grown seeds, I 
have also a most disappointing record; they 
were sown in a box containing ordinary potting 
compost, the same day they were removed from 
the pods, and the box stood in a cold house all 
that winter and spring, but not one germinated. 
About mid-summer, 1926, I stood the box 
at the back of a north wall, as someone had 
suggested that as a likely place for them to 
germinate, but the Snowdrops of 1927 have come 
and gone, and still there is no sign of even one 
tiny seedling. It is possible that very different 
results might have been obtained had the 
Snowdrop seeds been sown at once, and not 
dried off, yet they were quite plump when 
sown in September. A further examination 
ig taking place this year, and should seeds 
be found at any time, I will be only too pleased 
to communicate with anyone interested. A. T. 
Harrison, Culzean Castle Gardens. 
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SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


AT the meeting held on March 18, the members 
of Committee present were Mr. J. B. Adamson 
(in the chair), Mr. R. Ashworth, Mr. A. Burns, 
Mr. A. Coningsby, Mr. J. Cypher, Mr. J. Evans, 
Mr. A. Keeling, Mr. D. McLeod and H. Arthur 
(Secretary). 


First CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Cattleya Enid alba var. Rex.—A magnificent 
flower with pure white sepals and petals; lip 
large, the base almost solid in colour, light 
maroon. The plant carried nine blooms. 


C. Enid alba, var. Regina.—A fine form, with 
pure white sepals and petals; base of lip light 
maroon, slightly veined. The plant carried 
eleven blooms. A Silver-gilt Medal and Cul- 
tural Certificate was awarded in each instance. 


Odontoglossum crispum ashlandense.—A large 
flower of good form and substance, white, with 
fimbriated segments; large, well-shaped lip, 
with coloured blotch. From R. Ashworth, Esq. 
A Silver Medal was also awarded. 

Brasso-Cattleya G. V. Llewelyn (B.-C. Cliftonir 
Grand Monarch x C. Dominiana).—A_ fine 
flower of good colour; lip rosy purple, with 
yellow throat. From G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontioda Brewii var. Brunette; O. Olympia 
var. Magnificent ; Cattleya Mra. Ashaworth 
(Suzanne Hyedecrom x Mendelit var. Stuart 
Low) ; Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya ashlandense (C. G. 
Woothams x S.-L. ?); and S.-L.-C. Anzac, 
Ashlands var. (parentage unknown). From R. 
ASHWORTH, Esq. 


Odontoglossum Temeraire, O. Anzac, Towneley 
Grove var.; Odontioda Brewii var. Distinction, 
and Cypripedium Nephelia (Cyclope x Lord 
Wolmer). From J. B. AbDamson, Esq. 

Dendrobium Merlin, Bolholt var., D. Merlin 
var. nobilius, D. Leander (Thwaitesiae x Austin), 
Cypripedium Elidia (Elsie II x Idiana Leeana), 
and Odontioda Cornclest var. grandiflora. From 
Captain W. HORRIDGE. 


Cypripedium Hesketh (Charlotte Dillon x 
Hera Mostyn); Cattleya Tityrana, Llewelyn’s 
var. (Tityus x Trianae Grand Monarch), C. 
Tityrana, Hesketh var., and C. Empress Frederick, 
Llewelyn’s var. From G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq. 


CULTURAL CERTIFICATES. 


To Mr. J. Howes, for Cattleya Enid alba 
vars. Rex and Regina, and Coelogyne inter- 
media; to Mr. A. Burns, for Coelogyne 
Mooreana; and to Mr. A. ConinasBy, for 
Dendrobiums. 


GROUPS. 


J. B. Apamson, Esq., Blackpool (gr. Mr. 
J. Howes), staged a group (Gold Medal) that 
contained Odontoglossum Temeraire, O. Anzac, 
Towneley Grove var., and O. Arachne; Odon- 
tioda Brewii var. Distinction, O. Princess Mary, 
and O. Viscount Lascelles; Brasso-Cattleva 
The Baroness var. Margaret, Cattleya Enid 
alba in variety, Coelogyne intermedia, Den- 
drobium xanthocentrum, Towneley Grove var., 
Trichopilia sanguinolenta, etc. 

R. AsHWORTH, Esq., Newchurch (gr. Mr. 
W. Hough), was awarded a Gold Medal for a 
group of Cattleyas and Brasso-Cattleya mag- 
nifica, Odontoglossum crispum ashlandense, 
O. Purple Queen, O. Hilda, and O. amabilis ; 
Odontioda Brewii var. Brunette, and O. Olympia 
var. Magnificent. Captain Horripak, Bury 
(gr. Mr. A. Coningsby) was awarded a Silver- 
gilt Medal for a fine group of Dendrobiums in 
great variety. 

Mrs. BRUCE and Miss WRIGLEY, Bury (gr. 
Mr. A. Burns), received a Silver Medal for a 
group including a well-flowered plant of 
Coelogyne Mooreana. G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq., 


Southport, was awarded a Silver Medal for a- 


group containing Cattleya Tityrana, Llewelyn’s 
VAT., Brasso-Cattleya G. V. Llewelyn and 
Cypripediums in variety. J. MCCARTNEY, Esq., 
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Bolton (gr. Mr. C. F. Potts), staged Dendrobiun 
hybrids, and D. linguiforme. 

To Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons were awarded 
a Large Silver Medal for a group of Dendrobium 
xanthocentrum, D. Apollo alba, D. . Virgil. 
D. Thwaitesiae, Veitch’s var., D. Wardianun, 
Bifrenaria Harrisoniae, Ada aurantiaca: 
Cymbidium President Wilson, and Cypri 
pediums in variety. Messrs. KEELING 
AND Sons, Bradford, showed Dendrobium 
Merlin, D. Jamesianum, D. atroviolaceum 
and D. Thwaitesiae. Mr. J. Evans, Colwyn Bay, 
sent Odontoglossum Harryanum x _ Rolfeae. 
and Dendrobium plumptonense. Mr. D. 
McLeop, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, showed Cypri- 
pediums. 


BRITISH MYCOLOGICAL. 


AT the March meeting of the British Myco- 
logical Society, held at University College, 
London, Dr. G. H. Pethybridge, Vice-President, 
occupied the chair. 

The first paper was by Mr. W. R. I 
Cook on the “ Influence of Environment on 
Infection by Ligniera Junci.” This fungus, 
which is one of the Plasmodiophorales, infects 
the roots of water and marsh plants. It is 
especially abundant in the neighbourhood of 
Sevenoaks, Kent, and an attempt was made to 
determine the factors of habitat favouring 
the growth of the fungus. The water was found 
to be slightly acid, with an excess of iron. 
Plants were grown in Sach’s culture solution 
with a slight excess in the amount of iron 
usually employed. Experiments show that 
water plants grown in the solution can be 
infested at Ph 5 to Ph 8 when the roots are 
protected from light by covering them with 
silver sand, but without this protection no infec- 
tion is obtained even at the optimum Ph value. 
Further, infected plants grown ın aqueous 
culture media, without protection of the roots 
from light, become free of infection in Jess 
than three months. The Plasmodiophorales 
are a remarkably uniform group, but a consider- 
ation of their responses to physiological factors 
shows them to be very diverse, e.g., calcium 
appears to inhibit the growth of Plasmodio- 
phora brassicae, the causal organism of finger 
and toe disease, whereas it seems to stimulate 
Spongospora subterranea, which produces 
powdery scab of Potatos. 

Miss M. P. Hall followed with an account of 
“ Zonation in Cultures of Monilia fructigena. 
Everyone who has grown fungi on solid media 
has noticed that some species produce concentric 
rings characteried by greater or less pro- 
duction of spores. Zonation in cultures of 
M. fructigena is caused by the alternation 
of bands of aerial mycelium bearing conidia, 
with regions of flat, sterile growth. The zona: 
tion is conditioned by the nature of the nutrient 
medium, the concentration of which should be 
such that the non-staling type of growth 1s 
given. It is essential that the initial reaction 
of the medium should be acid unless the con- 
stituents are such that the reaction becomes ac! 
as growth procecds. A synthetic mediwn 
(containing glucose and the usual mineral salts) 
with ammonium chloride as the nitrogen 
source was found most suitable, although Potato 
extract agar acidified with °5 per cent. m 
acid gave good results. The growth of t He 
fungus is affected by light and darkness. T 
darkness a thick weft of flat surface abe 
is produced and zonation 18 complete : 
suppressed if the temperature is kept on 
The aerial type of mycelium is produced | 
light. Results based on dry weight me 
minations of the mycelium indicate that a gren i 
amount of mycelium is formed in the hs 
than in corresponding light cultures. : 
can be correlated with the fact that tT 
of spread, as measured by the diameter 0 as 
cultures, is less in the dark and staling eae 
much earlier. This staling is most ai a 
in neutral media, and can be delayed Un ae 
creasing the acidity of the medium. sale 
normal conditions of light and on 4 8U) fee 
medium the zonation is a daily one. Karga 
in the length of exposure to daylight P 
an exposure of three hours daily was p Jess 
to cause good zonation. Expee i aye 
duration gave less intense zones, wilt 
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often incomplete. It was found that artificial 
light could be substituted for daylight. Measure- 
ments of the diameter of the zones showed that 
they were formed just behind the position 
of the growing tip at the time when the 
exposure was made. Cultures kept in the dark 
and given a daily variation of temperature 
showed zonation. The position of the zones 
corresponded to the temperature change. 
No zonation was produced when the cultures 
were kept at a constant temperature. The 
zones produced by this temperature variation, 
although well marked, were not comparable 
to those caused by alternating day and night. 

To occupy the short time remaining before 
lunch, Mr. J. Ramsbottom showed a couple of 
lantern slides which illustrated the (apocryphal) 
origin of the names *“ Toadstool ’’ and ** Horse- 
Mushroom.” 

After lunch, Mr. K. R. Mohendra gave his 
paper on “ Variation in Sphaeropsis Malorum.” 
Starting with a single hyphal tip culture, 
several strains of Sphaeropsis Malorum were 
obtained. Spores from a single pycnidium of 
one of the strains, on plating out, gave indi- 
viduals of two distinct types: (1) with black 
mycelium; (2) with white mycelium. The 
ratio of these black and white individuals 
did not keep constant. Thus, in July and 
August, there were twenty-eight blacks to 
seventy-four whites, or roughly 1:3, in October 
the ratio was 1:6, in November 1:22, and in 
December the black individuals practically 
disappeared. Spores from single pycnidia of 
white individuals on plating gave white 
individuals only. While spores from single 
pycnidia of black individuals gave mainly black 
individuals and a few white ones, on repeated 
culture it was found that the percentage of 
white colonies obtained from the spores of a 
single pycnidium increased, although one strain 
has been obtained which gives only black 
individuals and has, so far, remained steacy 
in ita characters. 


The individuals of the white type obtained 
from spores of a single pycnidium showed con- 
siderable variation among themselves. Some 
were sporing heavily while others were prac- 
tically sterile. The same was true of the black 
individuals, as highly sporing to practically 
sterile white strains could be obtained from spores 
out of a single pycnidium on the one hand 
aie strains of highly sporing power on the 
other. 


The paper on *“‘Seed Mixtures and the 
Incidence of Fungal Diseases,” by Mr. E. 
Wyllie Fenton, was then read by Mr. Rams- 
bottom, in the unavoidable absence of the author. 
It is, of course, well-known that certain factors 
contribute towards the incidence of fungous 
diseases. A plant, like an animal, is more 
likely to be attacked when the food is deficient 
in one or more of the necessary elements. 
On the other hand, it is not always easy to 
Rive definite evidence of this. In 1924, a field 
was divided into five plots and each plot was 
sown with different seed mixtures; each plot 
was of equal size. These plots were regularly 
stocked, the stock carried by each being regu- 
lated by the amount of herbage given by the 
plots, so that each plot was worked under 
ordinary farm conditions. In addition, a smell 
portion of each plot was fenced off for hay so 
that a thorough comparison could be made. 
Different seed mixtures were used. Late in the 
autumn it was very noticeable that one plot 
was very yellow in colour, while every hay plot 
was of the same colour. This could be observed 
even from the top of neighbouring hills. This 
Yellow colour was due to the presence of a rust 
(Uromyces dactylidis) on this plot and also in 
the hay plots. Owing to the severe drought 
the grass which was most evident was Cooksfoot : 
the proportion of the other grasses present was 
very small. Jt was also noted that the Rve 
Grass in the plot was rusted, but that beyond an 
occasional plant, Rye was not affected in the 
orar plots. Considering the ground covered 
a each plant, in June and late in October, 

183 evident that in the rusted plot the 
Proportion of Cooksfoot was high and Wild 
ee mae practically nil. In the other plots 
ihi SEO E Paes the summer drought 
a t ot had far more space bare of 

getation than the other plots. 
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In the case of the hay of all plots, the tall 
growth prevented the growth of any surface 
Clover such as either Wild White or Dutch White. 
Another point was that the Red Clover had died 
out the previous year, so that the hay consisted 
chiefly of grasses. 

In the pasture the trouble is lack of nitrogen. 
The absence of any reasonable amount of Clover 
(as Dutch White early died out) deprived the 
grasses of a sufficient supply of nitrogen. The 
droppings from the stock grazing had not been 
sutticient to replace the nitrogen taken from the 
soil and removed in the vegetation eaten. 
In other plots the high proportion of Wild 
White Clover supplied the deficiency. The 
removal of grasses for hay means the removal 
of considerable. quantities of nitrogen, and as 
there are no Clovers left, it means a marked 
deficiency. In fact, there was a greater de- 
ficiency in the hay area than in the pasture. 

Mr. E. H. Ellis then gave an account of 
“ Fungi in Japanese Carvings.” Japanese 
native dress is without pockets and articles in 
common use are fastened to a girdle by means 
of a cord with a sort of button or toggle at the 
end. These toggles (netsukés) are made of 
wood, ivory or other materials, and are carved 
to represent matters associated with religion, 
old legends, natural objects and daily life. 
Larger fungi are sometimes represented, and 
those shown included the Matsu-dake (Cortin- 
ellus edodes), and Shii-take (Cortinellus Shiitake) 
two edible fungi sold in the markets in Japan ; 
Amanita muscaria, and a Russula with the top 
nibbled by a snail. Fomes lucidus (Reishi) 
appears not only in Japanese but in Chinese 
design. It has an association of longevity 
and happiness, and in China forms the basis 
of the design of the “ jui ” sceptres. 

The meeting ended by Mr. J. Ramsbottom 
continuing his series of ‘ Fragmenta Mycologica.”’ 
First were shown a number of coloured lantern 
slides of common fungi which had been made by 
Col. C. T. Green. These were followed by u 
long series of -lantern slides prepared from 
photomicrographs of Orchid seedlings ; a running 
commentary was made on the divergence 


of the “symbiotic ” and ‘ asymbiotic ”? inter- 
pretations of the facts. 
The different papers led to interesting 


discussions and comments. 


LONDON DAFFODIL SHOW. 


APRIL 12 AND 13.—The London Daffodil Show, 
held by the Royal Horticultural Society, took 
place on the above dates, at Vincent Square. 
Many experts considered it the finest Datfodil 
show ever held ; be that as it may, the display 
was a particularly fine one, exhibits numerous, 
and the standard of quality very high. Non- 
competitive displays filled all the space next 
the walls of the hall, and others occupied 
positions at the ends of the stages where the 
competitive exhibits were placed. 

Manv fine, new varieties were exhibited, and 
the Daffodil Committee made numerous awards. 
A notable feature of the exhibition was the 
brilliant orange colouring in the cups of many 
new sorts. 

The Royal Horticultural Society provides the 
hall and staging, and the medals awarded at 
this show, but the cash prizes are provided by 
subscriptions, the responsibility of collecting 
and disbursing the various surns being in the 
hands of Mr. E. A. Bowles, Mr. P. R. Barr and 
Mr. C. H. Curtis. 


Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 


Present: Mr. A. E. Bowles (in the Chair), 
Miss E. Willmott, Mrs, Brodie. Mr. G. W. Leak, 
Mr. Peter R. Barr, Mr. W. Poupart, Mr. G. 
Churehe-, Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Mr. P. D. 
Williams, Mr. H. Backhouse, Mr. F. Secrett, 
Mr. Alfred W. White, Mr. A. Goodwin, Mr. C. 
W. Needham, Sir W. Hall, Mr. J. Jones, Mr. 
Arkwright, Mr. W. F. Copeland, Mr. F. H. 
Chapman, Mr. F. Barchard, Mr. Charles H. 
Curtis, Mr. F. G. Hawker, Rev. R. Mever, 
Mr. J. W. Pearson, and Mr. Herbert Smith. 


Frrst CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Mitylene—A handsome bicolor Incompara- 
bilis of good type. 


CHRONICLE. 


The perianth is white and 
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the pale yellow, frilled corona has a faint 
white edge. Shown by Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Hollant's Glory.—This is a very distinct 
flower. It is a sport from Emperor, and the 
flowers are fully double, both in the two rows of 
perianth segments and in the tube. It is 
sulphur-yellow in colour. Shown by Messrs. 
L. vAN LEENWEN AND SONS. 

Mephixstos.—A Barrii variety of compact form. 
The yellow perianth segments overlap, making 
a rounded flower. The flat corona is fiery orange 
in colour, rather paler at the base. Shown by 
Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS. 

St. Egwin.—A large and shapely Incompara- 
bilis of almost. self yellow colour. The perianth 
is broad and rounded, while the corona is 
cupped and slightly deeper in shade than the 
bright yellow of the perianth. Shown by 
Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS. 


Scarlet Perfection.—A rounded Incomparabilis 
variety which has deep primrose coloured, 
overlapping perianth segments and a broad, 
flattened, frilled corona of rich orange colour. 
Shown by Messrs. R. H. Batu, LTD. 


Therapia.—TVhis is a handsome _ bicolor 
Barrii variety. The rounded perianth is white. 
and the flattish, vellow corona has a broad, 
orange-coloured rim. Shown by Mr. J. L. 
RICHARDSON, 


Turin.—A splendid Barrii which has a milk- 
white, rounded perianth, with overlapping 
segments, and a flat corona with a broad, orange 
coloured rim. Shown by Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS. 


RECOMMENDED FOR TRIAL AT WISLEY. 


Duddington.—A very handsome, large 
Trumpet of rich yellow colouring. The tube 
is long and lightly recurved. Shown by Messrs. 
DosBBIE AND Co. 


Kingsley Fairbridge-—This is a beautiful 
bicolor Trumpet variety of large size and creamy- 
white colour. The tube is long, shapely and 
widely reflexed, and the perianth is semi- 
transparent. Raised by the Rev. G. H. ENGLE- 
HEART. 


Penny-come-Quick.—This is a Barrii of very 
striking appearance. It has a rounded, pure 
white perianth, and a flat corona which is 
vellow in the centre and bright orange at the 
margin. Shown by Mr. P. D. WILLIAMS. 


Pride of the Market——An _ Incomparabilis 
variety of very striking appearance. It 18 a 
shapely flower of first-rate type. The perianth 
is yellow and the tubular corona is of rich 
orange colour and serrated at the ends. Shown 
by Messrs. R. H. Batu, Lrp. 


PRELIMINARY COMMENDATION. 


Red Sca.—A bicolor Incomparabilis variety 
which has a primrose coloured perianth and a 
frilled, orange-coloured corona. Shown by 
Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON. 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES. 


There were only two exhibits of twelve 
varieties of any Division. The first prize was 
awarded to Mr. J. L. RicHarpson, who had 
particularly good vases of Galopin, Incompara- 
bilis Seraglis, Kilter and Midas, Barrii varieties, 
and Suda, which received an Award of Merit 
a week previously. Mr. W. A. WATTS was 
awarded the second prize, and his chief varieties 
were John Evelyn and Joker Incomparabilis, 
and Phyllis Vansittart, Trumpet. 

Of the three exhibits of twelve large Trumpet 
varieties, the best was shown by Mr. G. L. 
WILson, who had vases of Earl of Antrim, 
His Excellency, Florists’ Delight and several 
good seedlings. In his second prize exhibit, 
Mr. J. L. RicHaARDSON showed Master Robert, 
White Dame and Golden Flag. The Donarp 
NursEryY Co. were third. 

The best twelve Incomparabilis varieties, 
shown by Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON, included 
Solario, Golden Pedestal, Whitewell and Croesus. 
The Donarp NuRSERY Co. were second. 
and they had good vases of Market Glory, 
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Dingo and Festive. Mr. W. A. WATTS was 
third. 

There was no exhibit in the classes for 
Barrii and for Poeticus varieties. The first 
rize for twelve Leedsii varieties was won by 
r. W. A. Warts, who staged several seedlings 
and Honeymoon, Evangeline and Countess of 
Southesk; the Donarp Nursery Co. were 
second. 

The following classes required only six var- 
ieties each. The first prize for yellow or lemon- 
coloured Trumpet varieties was won by Mr. 
G. L. Wiison, who had a good vase of Florists’ 
Delight, and several seedlings. In his second 
prize collection, Mr. J. L. RICHARDSON showed 
Master Robert, Golden Flag and Loyalist. 
Mr. W. B. CRANFIELD was third. The best 
white Trumpets were also shown by Mr. G. 
L. Wrrson, whose chief varieties were White 
Conqueror, White Frost and Beersheba. Mr. 
RICHARDSON was again second. The DONARD 
NuRSERY Co. had the best of many exhibits of 
bicolor Trumpets, and they included Jersey 
Cream, Selina Malone and Herod. Mr. G. L. 
WILSON was second. 


In the class for yellow Incomparabilis, Mr. 
WILSON was first and Mr. RICHARDSON was 
second, both with good exhibits. The former 
included Killigrew, Hospodar and seedlings, 
while the latter had Croesus and Golden Pedestal 
of great merit. Mr. RICHARDSON had the bes: 
bicolor Incomparabilis; his chief varieties 
were Great Warley, Whitewell and a seedling. 
The Donarp Nursery Co. were second and 
they had Fortune and Macebearer amongst 
their vases. 


There were no Barrii flowers in Class 12, 
and in the bicolor Barrii class only the second 
prize was awarded. 


In the class for Giant Leedsii varieties, there 
were many exhibitors, and the first prize was 
won by Messrs. H. CHAPMAN, LTD., who 
had beautiful blooms of Suda, Mitylene and 
White Sentinel. Mr. RicHARDSON, who was 
second, also had a good vase of Suda. In the 
class for small Leedsii, only the second prize 
was awarded. The Triandrus hybrids was only 
a small class. Mr. W. A. Watts, who was first, 
showed mostly seedlings. Mr. W. B. Cran- 
FIELD was second. 


The classes for Cyclamineus and for Jonquilla 
hybrids were not represented, and there was 
only one exhibit of Tazetta hybrids. This was 
a good one and Mr. W. A. Warts, who had pretty 
vases of Xerxes and of Glorious, was awarded the 
first prize. The six exhibits of Poeticus var- 
ieties made a good display and most of the 
flowers were of good quality. Mr. J. L. Ricu- 
ARDSON, who was first, had good examples of 
Horace and Matthew Arnold. Messrs. H. 
CHAPMAN, LTD., were second. Of the two 
exhibits of Double Daffodils, the better was 
that of Mr. W. F. M. COPELAND, who had 
good vases of Rubina, Grape Fruit and Irene 
Copeland. 

NEw VARIETIES. 

The classes for New Varieties were for open 
competition, and while they contained many 
meritorious and interesting novelties, quite a 
number were mediocre. The class for twelve 
varieties, raised by the exhibitor, was very 
interesting, and in his first prize collection, 
Mr. P. D. WitziaAmMs had many exceptionally 
good flowers. Several were Incomparabilis 
seedlings of great merit. St. Egwin, which 
received an Award of Merit, Traboe, Picador and 
Carveth, three very good Barrii varieties, 
and Godrevy, a small Incomparabilis with a 
vividly-coloured corona, were, perhaps, the 
very best of this collection. Mr. G. L. WILSON 
was second, and he had Mary Malony, a good 
Incomparabilis, and several seedlings. 


The Rev. W. R. MEYER, Watton-at-Stone, 
Herts., was first in the class for six varieties, 
raised by the exhibitor, and he included two very 
good Leedsii varieties which had coloured 
tubes. In his second prize exhibit, C. H. Cave, 
Esq., Sidbury Manor, Devon, had very good 
Incomparabilis and Leedsii seedlings. E. T. 
ENGLAND, Esq., Exeter School, Exeter, was a 
good third in this interesting class, and he 
included in Cap and Bells a very uncommonly 
marked flower. 
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F. BARcHARD, Esq., Forsted Place, Uckfield, 
and Rev. J. T. PEARcE, Mayfield, Epsom, 
who were first and second, respectively, in 
the class for three varieties, both showed 
seedlings. There was good competition in the 
class for twelve varieties, not in commerce. 
Mr. J. L. RicHARDSON, who was first, included 
Seraglio, an Incomparabilis and Brighter London, 
a Barrii, in his exhibit. The best six varieties 
were shown by Rev. R. MEYER, who had good 
vases of L. Hulbert and S. Mott, of the Incom- 
parabilis type; E. T. ENGLAND, Esq., was 
second. Capt. H. S. Hawker, Ermington, 
Devon, had the best three similar varieties, 
and he showed Hafiz, a Poeticus, and Sicily, 
a large Trumpet. Mr. CoPELAND was second. 

The first prizes for three varieties and for one 
variety raised by the exhibitor, were won by 
J. S. ARKwrRiIGHT, Esq., Kinsham Court, 
Presteign, Radnorshire, who had good Incom- 
parabilis seedlings. Mr. F. A. SECRETT, who 
included Leah and Rachel, which have vivid 
coronas, was first in the class for three varieties, 
not in commerce ; Mr. R. V. FAVELL, was second 
and he had Gulliver and Zenno of the same type. 


MARKET CLASSEs. 


The best box of Daffodils of any one variety 
(Division I), as packed for market, wa: shown 
by THe Park Frurr Farm, Truro, who had a 
splendid box of the large Trumpet Herbert 
Smith, a small box containing only eight 
bunches ; second, Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND Sons, 
Spalding, with a big box of King Alfred. 


The best box of Daffodils of any one variety 
with red colouring, Division II or Division III, 
was exhibitied by Messrs. J. T. WHITE & Sons, 
Spalding, who showed the fine orange-cupped 
Crcesus in splendid condition ; the second prize 
was awarded to THE Park Fruit Farm, Corn- 
wall, for Firetail. 


THe Park Fruit Farm excelled in the Class 
for a box of Daffodils, Division IV, with St. 
Olaf, in which Miss J. EVELYN, Presteign was 
second with Fawn ; and in the Class for a box of 
Daffodils, Division IX, with Horace, Messrs. J. 
T. WHITE & Sons being second with ornatus 
maximus. 


Six growers competed in the class for nine 
market bunches of Daffodils, Division I, twelve 
blooms in each, staged in R.H.S. vases. The 
man award was given to Messrs. J. T. 

HITE & Sons, for magnificient blooms of 
Whistler, Tresserve and King Alfred ; second, 
Mr. F. A. Secrett, Marsh Farm, Twickenham, 
for Emperor Kingsley Fairbridge and Geraldine. 


In the similar class for nine bunches, Division 
II or III, Mr. P. D. Wititams, Lanarth, won 
outstandingly with superb flowers of Trelan, 
Gulliver and Penny -come - Quick; second, 
Messrs. J. T. WHITE anD Sons, with Flame, 
Croesus and Lady Diana Manners. 


The better of two exhibits of three varieties, 
Division IV, was shown by Messrs. J. T. WHITE 
AND Sons, their varieties being White Delight, 
Ettrick and Mrs. A. W. White. There were 
also two exhibitis in the class for nine bunches of 
Division IX, in which Mr. F. A. Secrert excelled 
with Huon, Medusa and Virgil. 


SINGLE Bioom CLASSES. 


The classes for single blooms numbered 
twenty, and in most cases, the competition was 
keen. These individual flowers were some of 
the best in the Show and in many cases Irish 
growers were successful. 

The following are the first and second prize- 
winners in the respective classes. 


_1.a.—First.—Mr. J. Lionet RICHARDSON, 
Waterford, with Royalist, a magnificent speci- 
men ; second, Mrs. ALFRED WEST, Kilcroney, 
Bray, with Master Robert. 


_1.6.—This class attracted ten exhibitors: 
First, Mrs. West with Beersheba ; fecond, 
Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN with Callirhoë. 


__1.c.—This class also attracted ten exhibits : 

First, Mr. G. L. Witson, Broughshane, Co. 
Antrim, with Queen of Ulster; second, Mr. J. 
LIONEL RICHARDSON, with a seedling 2/27, a 
flower with a large white perianth and long, 
sulphur trumpet. 
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Ll.a.—The fourteen flowers exhibited in this 
class differed widely. The first prize was 
awarded to Mr. RıcmagDpsoNn for Alrvi, 4 
beautiful flower with flat, perfectly formed 
butter yellow perianth and darker, fluted 
trumpet; second, Messrs. BARR AND Sons for 
Viadimir. 

ll.a. (with red colouring).—Many beautitul 
blooms were forthcoming in this class, in which 
the premier award was won by Messrs. BARR ayp 
Sons with a seedling, Nx 3602, a flower with a 
glorious wide, orange cup thrown into bold 
relief against the well-formed, pale lemon 


perianth; second, Mr. RICHARDSON with 
Fortune. 
11.6. (without red colouring).—First, Mr. 


RICHARDSON with Solario; second, Mr. C. H. 
Cave, Sidbury Manor, Sidmouth, with Revenge. 


11.6. (with red colouring).—First, Messn. 
BARR AND Sons with a seedling Nx 4100. The 
cup is of deep orange and almost crested at the 
margin and the perianth is ivory: a grand 
flower; second, Mr. SEcretrT with Tolvin. 


III.a. (with red).—The best of eight exhibits 
was shown by Mr. RicHarpson, who had a 
choice bloom of Seraglio; second, Mr. West 
with the same variety. 


II.b. (with red).—First, Mr. RICHARDSON 
with King of Clubs; second, Mr. H. G. Loxe- 
FORD with Therapia. 


IV.a.—This class attracted thirteen good 
exhibits of which the best was shown by Mr. 
RICHARDSON in Mitylene; second, Mr. West 
with Suda. 


IV.b.—A small class in which Mr. Warts 
excelled with Honeymoon and Mr. West was 
second with Samaria. l 

V (Trumpet shaped).—First, Mr. WILsoN with 
Harvest Moon; second, Mr. West with Icicle. 


V. (Cup shaped).—Mr. CRANFIELD excelled 
in this class with a delightful bloom of Venetia: 
second Rev. G. T. C. PEARCE with Madonna. 


VI.—First, Messrs. Barr AND Sons, with a 
Cyclamineus hybrid named Orange Glory; 
oe Mr. E. H. C. Taurstons, Chandlers 

ord. 


VII.—First, Mr. Ricnarpson with Golden 
Goblet. 


VIII.—Mr. Ricuarpson also excelled in this 
class with Glorious; second, Mr. Watts with 
Xerxes. 


IX.—First, Mrs. West with Dactyl; second, 
Mr. Watts with Horace. 


X.—Mr. Warts excelled in this class with a 
seedling, B.96, a big flower with clear yellow 
perianth mixed with shorter orange segments 
in the centre; second, Mr. COPELAND, South- 
ampton, with Rubina. 


AMATEURS’ CLASSES. 


There were nineteen classes in this saint 
nine of which were restricted to exhibitors r 0 
have never won a prize at a Daffodil show under 
the auspices of the R.H.S., and one open to 4 
for a collection of 36 varieties. _ 7 

In these classes the first mine were ee 
varieties in certain sections of the flower, three 
stems of each sort. Many choice blooms ce 
forthcoming, and taking the section 88 & whole, 
it attracted outstanding good exhibits. 

The first prizes were awarded as follow :— 

Division I.—Miss V. WARREN, cg rena 
for King Alfred Weardale Perfection, r Kent. 
Graaf, Cleopatra, Monarch and Pride 0 h a 
Division II.—Mrs. ALFRED WEST wit ae 
grimage, Bernadino, Lioba, ATOT Miss 
Warley and Macebearer. Division I ine 
WARREN with Greeneye, Fair Maile he ee 
Queen of Hearts, Cossack and ine is mn 
Division I Va.—Mrs. West with Czarna, se 
Erebus, Mrs. Neale, Irish Pearl, Kingdom R. 
Lord Kitchener. Division d Vb.— 
DARLINGTON with Evangeline, D 
Slave, White Lady, Katherine Oo 
Queen of the North. Division V.— À Elvira 
ALD Harris, Camberley, with Idea!, 
Orange Cup, Triumph, L. Koster Mr 
Division IX.—Mrs. West with . 
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Socrates, Thetis, Raeburn, Oracle and John 
Masefield. Division X.—Mr. R. Harris with 
Golden Rose, The Pearl, Sulphur Phceenix, 
Argent, Orange Phoenix and Butter and Eggs. 

In the novices section prominent prize 
winners were Mr. A. W. BELL, New Barnet, 
Mr. D. ACHESON, Berkeley, Mr. H. A. MARRINER, 
L'ttle Brampton, and Mr. R. V. Fave tt, St. 
Buryan, Cornwall. i pa 

The collections of thigty-six varieties made a 
fine contribution to the show, and the quality 
generally was excellent. The Ist prize was 
awarded to Mr. J. S. ARKWRIGHT, Kinsham 
Court, Presteign, Radnorshire, with magnificent 
flowers of such sorts as Honey Boy, Firetail, 
Corgi, White Nile, Beersheba, Kestrel, Michael, 
Red Sundrew and Robin Redbreast; second 
Mr. H. J. Morris, Penryn. 

The best bowl of Daffodils and the best 
basket of Daffodils were shown by the DONARD 
Nursery Co.; the best vase of Daffodils by 
Mr. W. A. WATTS, St. Asaph: the best group of 
Daffodils arranged on a table by Mr. H. R. 
DARLINGTON ; the best R.H.S. vase of Daffodils 
by Messrs. DOBBIE & Co. who showed glorious 
flowers of Duddingston, and the best R.H.S. 
standard vase of Daffodils, two varieties, by 
Mr. W. F. M. CopELAND, who made a petty vase 
with the Double Iphiginia and an unnamed 
Leedsil. 

GROUPS. 

A particularly attractive exhibit was arranged 
by Messrs. BARR AND Sons. They staged 
many admirable seedlings, as yet unnamed, 
especially of the fascinating Leedsii varieties 
which have Peach, or apricot-tinted coronas. 
As at the Poan show, Messrs. BARR AND 
Sons staged a goodly proportion of seedling 
Incomparabilis with bold, vividly-coloured 
coronas and large Trumpet varieties of rich 
golden colouring. Of their many excellent 
named varieties we especially admired Nurse- 
maid, The Czar, White Sentinel, Pelican, 
Sunblaze, Franciscus Drake, Sunny Isle and 
Gallipoli, of the JIncomparabilis division ; 
Glory of Haarlem, Dainty Bess and Mrs. 
J. H. Barr, of the large Trumpets; Firetail and 
May Blossom, two beautiful Barrii Daffodils 
Helios and Orange Cup, Tazetta varieties, and 
Sarchedon, a lovely Poeticus variety. 

A large collection arranged by Messrs. R. H. 
Bats, LTD., was esvecially rich in Incom- 
parabilis varieties. Of these, Orange Delight, 
Rubini, Scarlet Queen, Pride of the Market, 
Torrid, -Fenland Gem and Isoline, which have 
vividly coloured coronas, were particularly 
attractive. Of the many splendid large Trumpet 
varieties, Citron Queen, a most shapely flower 
with widely frilled tube, Premier, Monarch, 
Dawson City and many seedlings were of great 
merit. Besides the two types sbove-mentioned 
this excellent collection included many good 
varieties of the Barrii, Poeticus, Leedsii and 
Tazetta types. 

In their noteworthy collection, Messrs. J. R. 
PEARSON AND Sons set up vases of almost 
all the different types. Of the large Trumpets, 
Tenedos, Tresserve, Refined Gold and Dawson 
City were admirable. Chief amongst the many 
vividly coloured Incomparabilis varieties were 
Milford Haven, Orange Glow, Franciscus Drake, 
Croesus, Sunrise and Fortune. Firetail, a 
Barrii variety, and Hera, a dainty little Leedsii, 
also possessed great charm. In addition to 
these named varieties, there were also several 
vases of uncommonly good seedlings. 

Along the front of his exhibit, Mr. J. H. BARR 
had vases of Sweet Jonquil, N. Bulbocodium 
pou, N.B. conspicuus and Queen of Spain 

affodil. These charming little ‘* old-fashioned” 
varieties attracted a deal of deserved admiration. 
tid decorative little Ladybird was again well- 
X own. Other good varieties were Croesus, 
Hong” Nunn, Jasper, Noblesse, Red Riding 

d, Bacchus, Berrardino and Basilca. 
å a large collection, the DONARD NURSERY 
Ine had many vases of large Trumpets and giant 
Pade ee varieties. The latter included 
cgale, Dragon, Donax, Market Glory, 
chier oe and several good seedlings. The 
of the Trumpet varieties were Gorgeous, 
rer Moon Prospector, Loyalty, King 
ane Golden King and Water Lily. In 
on to those above named, there were attrace 
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tive vases of various Barrii, Leedsii and double 
varieties. i 

The chief feature of the collection of Mr. 
J. L. RICHARDSON was several vas s of Glorious, 
a lovely Poetaz variety which bears two and 
sometimes three large, crange-cupped flowers 
on each stem. Lady Moore, which has a small 
Picotee-edged corona, -was also particularly 
attractive. The large Trumpet varieties jin- 
cluded many very good seedlings, as well as 
some named sorts. Amongst the many Barrii 
varieties were Firetail, Ruby, 
Dorosis. 

In a small collection, Messrs. CARTWRIGHT 
AND GoopwIN had various seedlings and vases 
of Killarney, Ha: let, Phantasy, Magog and King 
Alfred of the large Trumpets. They also staged 
some vases of Barrii, Leedsii and Double var- 
ieties. Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co. staged three 
vases of Duddington, a large, rich yellow 
Trumpet Daffodil. 

Beersheba, White Sister and Tenedos, three 
nearly pure white Trumpet Daffodils, were 
included in his small collection by Mr. G. L. 
Wırson. Fairy Circle, whicn has a flat corona 
with a narrow margin of orange colour, Fortunei 
an Incomparabilis with a yellow perianth and 
wide, orange corona, and Hymettus of the same 
type and with a deep primrose-edged corona, 
were very beautiful. 

The WeEsT BULB FIELDS Co. had bowls and 
vases of many decorative varieties. Mr. G. 
W. MILLER included Bath’s Flame, Madame de 
Graaf, Queen of Hearts, Bernardino and Lord 
Kitchener in his collection of Narcissi. Messrs. 
Hewitts, Lrp., had vases of Sunrise, King 
Alfred, Bernardino, Bath’s Flame and Sir 
Francis Drake. 

In &a representative collection, Messrs. 
STEWART AND Son, LTD., had good vases of 
Tresserve, King Alfred, Brilliancy, Lucifer, 
Van Waveren’s Giant, Primrose Phoenix, 
Admiration and Soliel d'Or. 


Obituary. 


W. H. Black.—We regret to record the death 
of Mr. W. H. Black, of Messrs. James Carter 
and Co., Raynes Park, which took place on 
Friday, the 8th inst., after an operation. Mr. 
Black, who was fifty-four years of age, was 
apprenticed in the gardens at Haddo House, 
Aberdeen, the seat of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
After serving at Haddo House, he went to Brox- 
bourne Park, Dunbar, and subsequently held 
appointments at Hendersyde Park, Kelso; 
Scone Palace, Perth; and Boldre Grange, 
Lymington. Mr. Black joined the firm of 
Messrs. Carter’s in 1911, and he had been serving 
with them up to the time of his death. The 
funeral took place on the 12th inst., at Wimble- 


don Cemetery. 


Dragon and 


George Brotherston.— The death of Mr. George 
Brotherston, Breckenbrough Hall, Thirsk, will 
be sincerely regretted by his many gardening 
friends in that district, where he was much 
respected and esteemed. A native of Kelso, 
he was a nephew of the late Mr. R. P. Brotherston 
and also of Mr. James Douglas, both so well 
known to readers of The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
He worthily upheld the reputation of the 
family name as a skilful gardener, being espec- 
ially keen on Carnations, perpetuals and border 
varieties being his favourities. The Apricot 
Francis Samuelson was one of his raising, 
and named after his employer, whom he has 
served faithfully for well over thirty years. 
A first-class cultivator of fruit and flowers, 
and of a kindly, social disposition, ever ready 


with advice to help his amateur and professional . 


brethren, his passing away will be deeply felt. 
The respect he was held in was largely in evidence 
at his funeral in the little village of Danby 
Wiske, where much sympathy is felt for his 
widow and family. 


Samuel Neil.— Mr. Samuel Neil, for fifty-seven 
years a florist in Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., died on March 23. The deceased was a 
native of Cornwall, England, and had worked 
in the Channel Isles, at Kew and Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons’ nurseries previous to settling 
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in America. He was seventy-seven years of 
age and left two daughters and four sons ; 
all of the latter have followed their father’s 
business. 


Leon-Louis Gentilhomme.—We very greatly 
regret to hear of the untimely death, at the early 
age of just fifty-three, of M. L.-L. Gentilhomme, 
general treasurer of the Federation of French 
Horticultural Syndicates. He specialised in 
the growing of Heaths, but he took an active 
interest in all aspects of French horticulture, 
and was one of the first members of the Federa- 
tion. He was a municipal councillor of Vin- 
cennes, and Officer of the Mérité Agricole. 


Karl Kotte.—We greatly regret to learn of 
the death of a well-known German nurseryman, 
Karl Kotte, of South Berlin, who passed away 
recently in his seventy-fourth year. In his 
earlier years he became celebrated for the 
cultivation of large-flowered Chrysanthemums, 
Roses and fruit trees. 


Sandu Aldea—Rumanian horticulture has 
sustained another heavy blow in the recent 
death of M. Sandu Aldea, the Principal of the 
Agricultural School at Herestrau. Following 
so soon after the deaths of MM. Stefanescu 
and Haseganu (see March 19, p. 203), this 
latest misfortune seems almost too heavy to be 
borne. It is all the more tragic since a measure 
is even now before the Roumanian Parliament 
to raise the school to the status of an Agronimic 
Faculty, and so set a seal on the pioneer work 
done by the zealous and indefatigable men who 
have done so much for Roumanian agriculture 
and horticulture. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GARDENER’s Notice.—B. H. Notice to quit 
and to terminate employment must -be clear 
and unambiguous. The words quoted in 
your letter are not sufficient notice for these 
purposes, and do not operate to determine 
the employment or the tenancy. 


NaMES OF Prants.—L. H. Ornithogalum 
longibracteatum. W. M. S. Camellia retic- 
ulata. G.G. Pieris floribunda. E.C. Peta- 
sites (syn. Tussilago) fragrans. X. L. 1 and 
2, Saxifrages of the Burseriana group, but 
specimens too small for correct identification ; 
3, Gaultheria procumbens. /qnoramus, 
Daphne Laureola. P. E. D. Begonia poly- 
antha, Dud. Eleagnus pungens aureo-picta. 
R. E. 1, Cyclamen repandum; 2, Scilla 
bifola; 3, Chionodoxa Luciliae. D. 1, 
Cydonia japonica var. Aurora; 2, Aspara- 
gus virgatus that has been dipped in aniline 
dye, and after the ends of the growths have 
been smeared with gum, they have been 
dipped in kibbled Rice dyed pink. Woodcote. 
Tillandsia Lindenii. 


PALMS WITH PALE FOLIAGE.—Fernhurst. When 
Palms have thoroughly well filled their pots 
with roots, they should receive frequent 
applications of weak liquid manure, with an 
occasional alternative application of a weak 
solution of nitrate of soda. Such applications 
will ensure a better green colour in the foliage, 
as the light colouring is due to semi-starva- 
tion. 


Tutres Diseased. W. F. The Tulips are 
affected by the “ Botrytis ”?” blight, which is 
caused by the fungus, Botrytis Tulipae. 
An excellent account of this disease is given 
by Dr. E. F. Hopkins in Memoir 45 of the 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The disease has probably been 
introduced with the bulbs. Since the fungus 
forms resting masses of spawn (sclerotia), 
Tulips should not be grown again in the same 
soil, though other bulbs may be planted. 


Communications Received.—W. H. C., Thanks for 
2/6 for R.G.0O.F. Box.—A. C. W.—V. B.—C. O.— 
G. H.—Woolaston.—G. S.—J. R.—K. W.—C. 0.— 
A. P.—C. E.—Sir W. E. W.—H. H. C.—W. A.—R. G. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, April 12th, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


s.d. s.d. 
s. d. Hellotropes, 48's, 


per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 
Hyacinths, 48's, 
8’s, per doz. 15 0-18 0 


8. d. 


per doz. ... 10 0-12 0 
... 10 0-15 0 


Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 | —60's, per doz. 10 0-15 0 
Araucarias, per Hydrangeas, pink, 
doz... ... 30 0-42 0 | ~ 48's per doz. 24 0-36 0 
Asparagus plu- —blue, 48’s, per 
mosus «. 12 0-18 0 doz. ...  ... 30 0-86 0 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 | —white, 48's, per 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-60 0 doz. ... wee 24 0-80 0 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 —larger sizes, 
et eee eoo “ ae : eac Sei eee 4 0—5 0 
-N us ry 
ea Marguerites, 48's 
gar ta at 4 6—7 6 per doz. ... 21 0-24 0 
— — 60's, Mignonette, 48's, 
doz. ... oo. 21 0-24 0 per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 
Boronia megas- Nephrolepis in 
c 0z, eon eee 6 0-48 0 —32’3 eae one 24 0-36 0 
ee Be 6 o—7o]| Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
Cinerarias, 48°, ei ee 
aren ee 12 0-15 0 | Pteris, mee 10 a 
clam 48’ —large, 60's 
per dos, i 18 0-21 0 —small Fx 4 0—5 0 
— 79" per y 
Cyrtomium 7 10 9288 o | oflbs ~ 26-80 
Daffodils, 48's Roses, Polyan- 
rdoz. ... 9 0-12 0 thas, 48's, per 
ca melanthera doz. ... wee 18 0-24 0 
48’s, per doz. 24 0-30 0 
—60's ,„ 0-15 0 | Spiraea, white, 
— 72's ss 8 0--9 0 48's, per doz. 21 0-24 0 
Genistas, 48° —pink, 48's, per 


8 
per doz. ... 21 0-24 0 OZ, s s.a 27 0-80 0 


Cut Flowers, etc. : Average Wholesale Prices. 


.d. 8. s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum deco- : a. Lilium longi- 
rum,doz.bun 10 0-12 0 florum, long, 
cuneatum, per per doz. ... 4 6—5 0 
doz. bun. ... 8 0-100 | short, doz. 
Anemone R blooms ... 8 0—3 6 
per doz, . 8 0—4 0 Ul 
y-of-the-Valley 
A poles pi per dos. bun. 24 0-30 0 
bun., f long Narcissus, per doz. 
trails, 6's ... 2 0—2 6 bunch— á 
med. sprays... 2 0—3 0 | —Grand Primo 2 0—2 
short ,, ... 0 9—1 8 | —ornatus .. 2 6—5 0 
—Sprengeri, bun. —Elvira .. 5 0—6 0 
long sprays A 3 ° —Grand Monarque, ii 
hot 4 "9 5 ọ | —Cornish White 2 0—2 6 
Azalea, white, —Horace eco 4 0—6 0 
Camellias, 12's, —Lucifer oe 3 6—4 0 
18's, per box 2 0—2 6 | —White Lady... 2 6—3 0 
Carnations per Orchids, per doz. 
doz. blooms 3 0—4 0 | —Cattleyas ... 24 0-36 0 
Croton leaves, —Cypripediums 6 0—8 0 
per doz. ... 1 9—2 6 mroses, 
Dalioalls, per dos, dos. bun. 1 6—2 6 
—King Alfred 5 0—60 | Richardias 
—Emperor ... 8 0—3 6 | Ro doz. 
—Double Van bloom = 
Bion... eve 8 0—3 6 —Columbia ... 5 0—8 0 
Fern, French —Richmond ... 3 0—5 0 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 —Madame B 
Forget-me-not, terfi .. 4 0—6 0 
per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 reri fA Ophelia 4 0—5 0 
Freesia, white, — Mrs. aron 
per doz. bun. 3 0—4 0 Ward .. 2 6—3 0 
French Flowers— Smilax, per doz. 
—Anemones, mixed, trails .. 6 0—7 0 
doz. bun. ... 5 0—6 0 Star of Beth- 
. —Myrtle, green, lehem (Allium), 
r oon ou 1 6—2 0 per doz. bun. 2 6—3 0 
—Ranunculus— 
—double scarlet 4 0—5 o | Breet Peas, in oigo 
—Vjolets, Parma, : 
r bun. eso 2 6—3 0 Tulips, per doz. 
tock. double —single white 24 0-30 0 
white, per doz == yellow ... 24 0-30 0 
bun... = 3 0—83 6 =e sos A E $ 
Heather, white, —Murillo 72. 15 0 18 0 
per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 | —Couronne d'Or 24 0 30 0 
Iris, Spanish, per — Prince of Aus- 
oz. bloom — tria ... 21 0-24 0 
— blue... ... 2 0—3 0 | —Darwin, red, 21 0-24 0 
— yellow ee. 2 6—3 0 — — pink ... 24 0-27 0 
— mauve ... 2 0—2 6 — — mauve ... 21 0-24 0 
- —white we 2 6—3 0 pe ey = ee 
een ucre a eee an 
Mido atari 4 0—8 0 | —Tea Rose ... 18 0-240 
—mauve, r Violeta, per doz. 
doz. ee tee 5 0—6 0 ban... eee 8 0—4 0 


REMARKS.—White blooms will be in great demand this 
week-end for the Easter festivities, Richardias (Arums) and 
Lilium longiflorum may advance in price, but supplies 
at present are fairly good and there is not likely to be any 
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particular shortage. Similar remarks apply to Carnations 
and Roses. The weather conditions have checked the 
supply of Daffodils somewhat, and Emperor is the most 

rominent and mostly recommended variety. Of Tulips, 

hite Swan and White Hawk should be sufficient for 
requirements ; Scarlet sorts may be the shortest amongst 
the coloured varieties. Narcissus ornatus, Horace and 
other special varieties from home growers are a trifle short 
at present, but fairly large supplies are expected from the 
Channel Islands together with some outdoor white Tulips 
from Guernsey, Dutch white Lilac is now practically 
finished for this season. Single Violets have also finished. 
Amongst foliage, Smilax is a very short line. Amongst the 
French Flowers anything really good is gradually becoming 
short in supply ; Double White Stock is fairly good bnt 
Star (Allium) may finish this week. The season is also 
getting well advanced for Anemones; Yellow Marguerites, 
Marigolds , Carnations and Gypsophila arrive in fairly 
good condit ion. It is difficult, indeed impossible, to give 
correct quotations of prices this week. 


Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d 
Apples, English— Grapes, Austra- 
—Newton Won- llan, }-bushel 
der ... .. 8 0-18 0 boxes— 
MS AUF Zei —Colmar ... 20 0-22 8 
and— 
—(C'Ox's _.. 30 0-32 6 —Wortley Hall... — 20 0 
Se eter oh ie i 0 — Black Malaga — 18 0 
— Dunn's : 0-1 
Albemarle ... 38 0-35 0 | —Santa Paula... 16 0-18 0 
—Oregon New- Le Messin 
OWN... . — 150 ONE om 
J Waahineton Boxes . 10 0-18 0 
Winesap 12 0-14 0 | —Naples, per 
me ee ase case ... .-. 20-0 26 0 
= py eee eee Sua 
~Baldwin 22. 16 0-22 0 | Oranges, per case 
—Nonparell ... 18 0-22 0 | —VJaffa, per case 21 0-22 0 
—Ben Davis ... 16 0-20 0 | —Californian 
Prum columbian Ba Navel ww. — 800 
Te ous oon as a = 
— Newtown |. 14 0-16 0 | — Penia  ... 18 0-30 0 
Pananas ive: 17 a —Murcia ... 17 0-25 0 
razils, per cwt. — 
Grape fruit— eee aed 
por care —Beurré Bosc... 10 0-12 0 
—Blue Goose... 25 0-40 0 ue vee 
—Jamaica ... 20 0-25 0 | —Loulse Bonne 
—Honduras ... 20 6-25 0 of Jersey ... 8 0-12 0 
Grapes, South —Beurré Diel 5 0—6 0 
African, per case 
—Gros Colmar 10 0-15 0 | Pines, case ... 18 0-30 0 
red and white 8 0-12 0 lums, per box— 5 0—9 0 
Z Waltham C 8 0-15 0 —Kelsy = 
—Molinera ... 10 0- 
“Soe 18 EE o | _ ore 
~_ arossa ... 

—Ralison Blanc 8 0-10 0 —special, perlb. 12 0-20 0 
—Lady Downes 10 0-12 0 | —best, per lb. ... 7 0—8 0 
Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 

s.d. 8. d. s. d. s.d. 
Asparagus— Mint, forced, 
availlon ... 2 6—30 per doz. ... 40—7 0 
—Special Lauris 3 0—4 0 | Mushrooms 
— Best ee 8 0—3 6 | —cupe... .. 2 0—2 6 
Beans, Forced— —Broilers ... 1 3—1 9 
—Special .. 1 6—2 0 Onions— ; 
Beans, Madelra— Valencia... 11 0-12 0 
—Finest -. 3 0—6 0 | —Egyptia. ... — 130 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 | Paranips, per 
Belgian Chicory cwt. .. 4 6—56 6 
per 1b .. — 04 | Potatos— 
Cabbage, per King Ed — 
doz. ... ... 2 0—2 6 ton ... ...£9/10£10 
Carrots, per —others,ton ...£6 £7 10 
4-bag .. 4 0—6 0 | Potatos, New— 
Cauliflowers— —Guernsey ... 0 80 10 
—English, per —Canaries, case 8 0-18 0 
crate... ... 4 0—7 0 | Radishes, perdoz.1 6—3 0 
—St. Malo, crate 3 0—5 0 | Rhubarb, forced, 
Celery, fan ... 2 0—2 6 per doz. ... 1 3—1 9 
Cucumbers, doz. 5 0—8 0 —natural ... 4 0—5 0 
—Flate, 3, 8}, 4 Savoys, pertally 8 0-12 0 
dos. ... ... 16 0-20 0 Seakale per 
Breach Endive, s0 punnet 1 6—2 0 
per doz. .. — ih 
Teeks, per doz. 2 0—2 6 | Tomatos— 


—English, perth 2 6—3 6 
—Canary Island 16 0-18 0 


Turnips, per cwt. 4 0—5 0 


Lettuce, round, 
per,doz. .. 1 0—2 6 
—long ... aes 


REMARKS.—The demand has been fairly active during 
the week, the Easter trade having been quite up to 
expectations, Pears, Plums and Grapes from South 
Africa have been popular and sold very well at slightly 
improved prices, The first Australian Apples of the season 
have arrived and sold fairly well. Grapes from Australia 
also are selling freely. There are still Apples from the 
United States and Canada available, the best of which sell 
well. A good demand prevails for the best Oranges from 
Spain, but inferior grades are difficult to move at a price 
shippers would consider satisfactory. Although very late 
in the season there are still some English Apples available, 
and in spite of the competition of imported Apples, they 
sell very well indeed. English Tomatos come along 
slowly and with more sun the quantities would be much 
heavier, Cucumbers are a steady trade and will continue 
so until after the Easter holiday. Mushrooms are more 
plentiful although prices are only a shade lower. French 
Beans continue to sell well. Hothouse Marrows also sell 
freely. Forced Potatos are easier in price, Spanish New 
Potatos being responsible for the lower quotation, Hot- 
house Grapes, mainly from Belgium, are selling well. 
Strawberries are not 
hibitive for the slender purse. Salads are not so much 
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. of the month, atmospheric pressure was ¢ 


plentiful and prices remain pro- . 
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inquired for as is usual during holiday week. The grey 
Vegetable section reports a slightly improved demand 
The demand for old Potatos is still good for best grades. 


GLASGOW, 


The tone of the cut flower market was rather better 
last week, when prices reflected a slight recovery from 
the low levels previously recorded. Daffodils were in 
plentiful supply owing to the large quantities arrivinz 
daily from Guernsey. GoMen put sold from 1/- to is 
per dozen bunches; ornatus, 1/- to 2'-: Sir Watkin. 
1'3 to 1/8; Emperor and Victoria, 1'6 to 2/-, and Kin: 
Alfred, 2'6 to 3/6. Tulips continued cheap, Clara Bur 
being worth 4d. to 8d. (6's), Bartigon, Haarlem. Wilian 
Copland and Couronne d’Or, 8d. to 10d. ; Prince of Austria, 
8d. to 1/-; Lucretia and Mm. Kreelage, 9d. to 1/- + Murills, 
àd. to 8d. ; and William Saunders, 1,2 to 1/6 (12'8). Prices 
of blue Irises ranged from 2/- to 4i- per dozen, and yellow 
from 1/6 to 2/6. Carnations realized 2:6 to 4/- per dozen: 
pink Roses, 5/- to 8/-; red Roses, 2/- to 4/-: Wallflowers, 
1:-to 1/6; Anemones, 1/- tol'6; Hyacinths, 6d. to 1d, 
per bunch; Lily-of-the-Valley, 2/- to 2/6; Lilac. 1 - to 
16; Lilium longitlorum (Harrissii), 6/-; and Richardia 
(Arums), 4/- to 7/-. Marguerites and Spiraeas made 
1 6 to 2/- per pot, and Dahlias, Daisies and Sweet Willians. 
1 3 to 2/- per box. 


Apart from a further decline in the prices of Orang. 
dealings in the fruit market were without special feature. 
Jaffa Oranges, 180’s and 240's,were valued at 17/- to 1%-: 
144’8, 14/~to 17/-; Valencia Oranges, 300's, 16°- to 236: 
240's, 17/-to 24/-; 360's, 8/6 to 14/-; 420s. 20'-to26-: 
and 420’s, extra large, 35/-. Prices of Apples also moved 
in favour of buyers. Winesaps, ex. fancy, being 12.6 yer 
case, Newtown, 11/6 to 15/-; Baldwin, 16.- to 18.- Jer 
barrel, and Ben Davis, No. 1, 22/-, and No. 2, 18- 
Prices of Grape Fruit fluctuated between 22/- and 24 -. 
Melons were obtainable at 1/3 to 1/6 each, Cape fruits 
were slow to move at 5/- to 7/6 for Grapes, and 4.6 to 
for Plums. Teneriffe Tomatos of first quality averaged 
22/-to 26/- per bundle, and other grades made 10,- to 18 -. 


In the vegetable section, Cucumbers realised 6/- to 7 - 
per dozen; Cauliflowers, 3/-; Lettuces, 2/- per crate: 
Radishes, 2/- per dozen bunches; Endive, 26 to 3-: 
Spanish Potatos, 2d. to 24d. per lb. ; and Teneritfe Potatos 
15/— per case. 


TRADE NOTE. 


READERS requiring informaticn and adver 
respecting Patents, Trade Marks or Designs. 
should apply to Messrs. Rayner and Co., Patent 
Agents, of 5, Chancery Lane, London, who will 
give free advice to readers mentioning Th 
(lardeners’ Chronicle. 


THE WEATHER IN MARCH. 


No warmer March than the one recently experienc’ 
is on record since the Southport Observatory was ti 
lished some fifty-six years ago; and, indeed , the a i 
very nearly as warm as a normal April. The hig an ok 
ature, however, was largely compressed into ys all 
extending from the 17th to the 23rd. Winds bromo 
the colder points of the compass were unusually in Tan 
the total hours of wind from the semi-circle aT 
from north-west, through north, to east, being Considela 


iddle 
less than half the average. Except around cle OW 


The rainfall was fairly heavy. but the duration of gunshine 


normal. Somewhat curiously, the wettest hour Di 
twenty-four were from 8 a.m. to 11 a.m., and t dikes wis 
from 10 a.m. to 12 noon. The mean temper i on 19 
454°, or nearly 4° above the average. Rain Ieis was 
days, or an excess of four; and the total N e 
3°52 inches, or 1°29 inch above the normal. fay averiae 
however, over 119 hours of sunshine, OF the. Ree Sie 
number. Ground frost occurred on eight e above 33° 
in the screen the temperature was continuously vrs on the 
A gale from the westward pervailed for 1% one er) 
2nd to 3rd. Hail fell on the 3rd and ui al. The 
deficlency of ozone disappeared. Joseph Barenden, 


Fernley Observatory, Southport. 
< 


SOHEDULE RECEIVED. 


w to 

WOLVERHAMPTON FLORAL Fere.—Thirty-fifth July 12, 
be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurseeys t Queen 
13 and 14,—Secretary, Mr. G. W. A. “arte, © 
Street, Wolverhampton. 


le fae EE 
CATALOQUES RECEIVED. 


Street, 
164, Lever Street, pan poles, 


A.E DAVIES AND CO,, canes, 


City Road, E.C.1.--Bamboo garden 
rods, etc. eae 
C. ELLIOTT, LTD., Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, 
Alpine and herbaceous plants. 
CLIBRANS, LTD., Altrincham. —Dahlias. 


T 


ADVERTISE 


APRIL 16, 1927. 


BOLDLY ! 


An expensive adver- 
tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 
business; so let your 
slogan be 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 


BINDING CASES 


FOR THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


We are now in a position to supply 
our readers with artistic green gilt 
lettered binders to take a half-yearly 
volume (twenty-six copies) of the 
paper, 


The special advantage of this binder is 
that EACH COPY CAN BE BOUND 
IN THE CASE AS RECEIVED; 
thus the copies do not lie about 
getting dirty or perhaps mislaid, 
while waiting to be bound. 


The binders are not sent on approval, 
but can be seen in use at the 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE office. 


Price 5/- or post free 5/6 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd. 


5, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


SITUATIONS VAGANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 1g. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 


addressed to this office, 18. over and above the 


amount payable for all words appearing in the 


advertisement, including our own address. 
Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 


repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents i8 to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 


When addressing Box numbers, tt ts essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the box. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


CITY OF YORK. 
PARKS COMMITTEE. 


PPLICATIONS are invited from Gardeners 
for post of PROPAGATOR, Inside and Out. 
Permanercy. Must understand all classes of bedding 
stuff, Chrysanths., etc. Wages subject to rise and fall 
of cost of living index figure. Present wage £3 3s. 8d., 
plus 48. for duty. Cottage found at rental of 98. weekly, 
Applications, stating age, with copies of two testimonials, 
on or before the 25th April, to 


T. JOHNSON, 
Parks Superintendent. 


Guildhall, 
York. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
EQUIRED, a supervising GROUNDSMAN 


with a good knowledge of the care and maintenance 
of athletic grounds comprising football, hockey, lacrosse 
and cricket pitches, cinder running track, hard tennis 
courts, etc. State salary required, with or without 
free quarters. 


Applications should give full particulars of age, exper- 
fence and references, and should be addressed to 


THE REGISTRAR, 


The University, 
Leeds. 


ANTED, for a public garden, a young 

energetic FOREMAN for the tree, shrub and herba- 

ceous departments. State age, experience, wages and full 

particulars.—A. B. Z., Box 49, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


RAMPTON STATE INSTITUTION FOR MENTAL 
DEFECTIVES, NEAR RETFORD, NOTTS. 


ARDEN NURSE required, wages 24/6 per 
week, rising 1/~ to 28;6 per week, plus a War bonus 
at present amounting to 19/8 per week, with lodging, 
washing and uniform. Board is provided and charged 
for at cost price, at present 14/- per week. Subject to 
certain conditions, this post is pensionable under the 
Civil Service Superannuation Acts.—Applications, stating 
age, experience, references, etc., should be sent to the 
MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


CHRONICLE. xl. 


PRIVATE. 


AY educated and well-experienced GAR- 

DENER required, near Ascot, where eight gardeners 
are kept; should know something of small farm (two 
men kept). There is an excellent lodge. State age, and 
if married, number of children, and wages expected. 
Recommendations will not be returned and therefore 
should be copies only.—Write, L. G. H., c/o Streets, 
6, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, 


A bg ee experienced GARDENER, 
HEAD of 3, required immediately ; single; Vines, 
Peaches, lawns, kitchen garden, etc.—Write, MRS. 
SUETER, The Howe, Watlington, Oxon. 


ANTED, capable HEAD WORKING 
GARDENER of two, with help ; good knowledge 

of flowering.shrubs, rock gardens, herbaceous borders, vege- 
tables, lawns, etc. ; married or single. If married, wife with 
knowledge of poultry would be useful_—Apply, Hon. 
DAME MAUD BEVAN, Shephall Bury, Stevenage, Herts, 


ANTED, SINGLE-HANDED GAR- 
DENER, with assistance, and cottage; one who 
understands vines.—Apply, The Elms, Twyford, Hants. 


ANTED, April 23rd, good SINGLE- 

HANDED GARDENER, married, experienced 

in all branches, Inside and Out. Some help given. Motor- 

mower, Good Cottage.—State references, age, experience, 

children (if any) wages, to LADY URWICK, St. Quentin, 
Great Malvern. : 


WA TED, mid-May,GARDENER for Little 
Bookham, Surrey. Cottage provided.— Apply. 
a: L., Box 45, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


4n 


(IATP ENER wanted, in country village ; 
single man preferred, for garden and greenhouse, 
Wages paid 40/- per week.—Apply, WATSON, The Grove, 
Napton, Nr. Rugby. 


ANTED, GARDENER, SECOND of five, 

for new range of glass; Vines, Carnations, etc. ; 

married, no family ; wife to board two single men, extra 

paid for attendance ; rooms, coal, light, duty alternate 

weeks, 8j-.—State particulars of experience, wages re- 

quired, to T. BAIRD, Huntercombe Place, Nr. Henley- 
on-Thames. 


WS TED, SECOND GARDENER, take 

charge of houses ; must be thoroughly experienced 
in Carnations, Melons and Chrysanthemums: wages £2, 
bothy, fire and light.—Apply, HEAD GARDEN ER, 
Llannerch, St. Asaph. 


We SECOND GARDENER, 4 kept, 
for kitchen garden and penare grounds, age 25 
to 30; wages 40/-.—Apply, H. GUY, The Gardens, 


Welcombe, Harpenden, Herts. 


Way TED, Carnation GROWER for private 
place, also with all-round knowledge of Greenhouse 
plants ; single man to take charge under Head Gardener.— 
Write, particularas of experience and wages required, 
STUART LOW CO., Bush Hill Park, Middlesex. 


Po wanted, where 5 are kept; live 
in bothy ; must be good with Carnations.—Apply, 

stating age, experience, copy references and wages required, 
TANNATT, Rainford Hall Gardens, St. Helens, Lancs. 


U GARDENER required chiefly for 

pieasure grounds, light house duties, poultry, 
age 30-32; wages 34/- to 36/- weekly with new cottage. 
Home counties preferred.—H. R. L., Box 52, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EQUIRED immediately, man to take 

LEAD in kitchen garden, able to take duty ; small 

cottage and good wages.—HEAD GARDENER, Kenfield 
Hall, Pitham, Nr. Canterbury. 


ANTED, young MAN for kitchen garden 

and pleasure grounds, help Inside when required, 

duty alternate weeks ; ref. ; wages, with bothy.—E. W. M., 
Box 54, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


YV AnTED: single MAN for kitchen garden ; 
also strong LAD for Atco mower. State wages, 
refs.—C. MOGG, Grendon Hall, Northampton. 


ANTED three active MEN for kitchen 

garden work; only thoroughly experienced and 

well recommended need apply ; good wages, with bothy.-— 
ACKLAND, The Arches, Wargrave, Berks. 


MAN wanted for kitchen garden, to take 
the Lead; must have experience; — single.— 
POULTON, The Gardens, Beenham Court, Nr. Newbury. 


Wa experienced MAN, single, age 28 

to 30, for Inside and Out; good knowledge of 
Inside, Wages £2 per week, bothy, attendance, 5/- duty.— 
A. P. H., Box 53, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


\ ANTED, Outside JOURNEYMAN, 

chiefly on hardy fruit ; 32/-, bothy, ete. ; attend- 
ance, duty 8/-. Send copies of references and all par- 
ticulars, to ROBT. PRINGLE, Hall Place Gardens, 
Tonbridge. 


OULD any Head Gardener recommend 

good JOURNEYMAN (Inside). State wages.— 

A. J. HARTLESS, The Gardens, Kings Walden Bury, 
Hitchin. 


ANTED, young MAN, about 20, anxious to 
improve general gardening knowledge under 
experienced gardener.—Apply, stating previous experience, 
to aoe Gardener’s Cottage, Brocton Leys, Nr. 
Stafford. 


Ce any gentleman recommend GARDENER- 

HANDYMAN, wife to help in house when required ; 
no children; 35/-, live in lodge; quiet country place.— 
ITM RIE, Sowley Marsh, Lymington. 


ne wanted to look after poultry 
and pigeons and help in garden work. Must have 
had experience in pigeons, poultry and gardening. Board 
and lodgings locally at 21/- per week. State wages 
required with references to E. OWEN JONES, 36, Highgate 
Road, Walsall, Statfs. 


TRADE. 


pee wanted, to work under manager, 
where Carnations and other flowers are grown 
under glass in large quantities. Wages £4 5s. weekly. 
Only thoroughly competent men need apply, stating full 
particulara of experience, age, ete.—C. ENGELMANN, 
LTD., Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ANTED, a thoroughly experienced Alpine 

PROPAGATOR, to take charge of South of Eng- 

land Nursery; cottage avallable.—Write, giving full 

partie uars of experience and wages required, to SOUTH, 
ox 27, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, MAN, well up in Cars. and Ferns, 

also 'Mums, bulbs and bedding plants.—State 
experience and wages required.—M. S. R. Box 48, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, KNIFESMAN, with thorough 
experience in fruits, Roses, Conifers, forest trees.— 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Ireland. 


EVERAL experienced MEN required for 
constructing hard tennis courts ; preference given to 
those who can also lay grass courts, bowling greens, ete. 
Good wages.—Apply, THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., 
Syston, Nr. Leicester. 


OUNG MEN wanted, Inside and Out, take 
duty. State wages with bothy, send references,— 
THAYER, Quex Nurseries, Birchington, Kent. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
etght words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this reduced rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 18., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, tt ta useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar tn character 
to your own. Important points which might 
otherwise escape the memory may thus be brought 
to mind. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included tn the advertisement, place 
them at the end: tf a box number ts to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion ts required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as * Situations 
Wanted, Trade’’) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


It ts important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
Td. is added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 
post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but tf fully paid, st will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
tn the meantime. 


PRIVATE. 


I I EAD GARDENER seeks engagement, where 

medium to large staff is employed. Thoroughly 
experienced all branches; married, no family, highest 
references.—LAWRENCE, The Gardens, Farringdon 
House, Exeter. 


EAD GARDENER, experienced cultivation 
choice flowers, fruits and vegetables, general 
management of gardens ; previously Lyme, Weston Parks, 
Se oo Ireland.—MOORE, Haylane Farm, Foston, 
erby. 


ee Barat seeks situation, life 
expe lence, gO references ; age 40, married, one 
TPS GANDER, Broadwater Cottage, Southwater, 


EAD GARDENER seeks engagement in 
good establishment where all branches of high- 

class gardening are required. Thorough practical experi- 
ence in all branches, Inside and Out ; excellent references 
abstainer, age 39, married, 1 boy 13.— C, W. G., Box 48, 
5, ‘Tavistock Street, Covent. Garden, W.C.2, 


APRIL 16, 1927. 


— j a E SS a, — 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, desim 

change, life experience all branches, Inside ani 

Out, 15 years head; age 40, good refs. State wags. - 

A F: G., Box 50, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garii, 
9 


J A. SINCLAIR, Esq., highly recommends 
e W. LEATH as GARDENER, HEAD WORKIN; 
where 2 or 3 kept ; life experience, Inside and Out; |; 
years present situation; married, age 38.—W. LEATH, 
Harpsfield Hall, Hatfield, Herts. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seek 
re-engagement, thoroughly experienced in al 
branches, including reconstruction, hard courts, and electnr 
light ; age 42, married, one child; excellent references ~ 
F. BOOKER, Ivy Cottage, Paley Street, White Waltham, 
Nr. Maidenhead, Berks. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, with good 
XÑ all-round experience, keen and energetic, sevk: 
post, where 2, 3 or 4 are kept, or would undertake new or 
neglected garden: married, no family.—J. RUSSELL, 
2, Lansdowne Villas, Whyteleafe, Surrey. 


ADY confidently recommends young 

HEAD WORKING GARDENER ; leaving through 

no fault ; modern methods, keen and interested ; practical, 

capable and thorough.—GARDENER, c/o Steel, 1, Seath 
Terrace, Hastings, Sussex. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER seeks change 

end of April, over 10 years with present employer. 

staff of six, 28 years’ experience, Inside and Out. Highly 

recommended as keen, energetic man, could manaze 

small estate If required. Age 46, no young childra.— 

Apply, B. J. A., Box 43, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2, 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life Pim: 
tical experience, Inside and : ears Head ; 
change through estate being sold ; now ving Midlands ; 
age 47.—S. T., Box 25, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


(J TDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 
several kept, or good Inside FOREMAN’S ae 
Life experience in good establishments, all omna 
cellent references; single. — MARLOW, 12, Chure 


Street, Bletchley. 


HEAD WORKING, o 


SINGLE-HANDED, requires situation ; t 
experience Inside and Out; married, no family, age +, 


: > occa- 
excellent references. Wife willing to help in house S 
sionally ; leaving through place being sold Haas OA k- 
when suited. Please state wages with cottage. ©: 


DENER, High Elms, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 
i 
ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 


wise; 9 years’ experience, including bean Ein 
ledge of clectric light plant, motor- ; i 
cage essential. —R, H. TUCK, 22, St. Michael Roa 
Pen Mill, Yeovil, Somerset. 


pee pie at ee 
(J ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or oe 


Å . - d man ’ 
wise; married, age 36; sil-roun d: 3 
owledge of electric plant, also dairy, If requi centry, 
raa situation. WOOTTON, Catesby, Dave 


Northants. 


pee heen ee St 


ARDENER, 
xperienced, 
and bees 
arried, age je 
Newbury. 


ARDENER, 


| Fase highly recommends her © 
SINGLE-HANDE or ot ; 
Sole understands electric 
useful. 


ngsclere, 


Inside ahd Out: 
Willing to make himself generally 


A. CORSON, Connal Cottages, 


ARDENER, SED B 
SINGLE-HA! . ave 
class experience, Inside and Out ; ravine o impro cee- 
Very willing and obliging 5 e haugh P 
ANDREWS, Oaks Lodge, Thornhaugh, 


AS 
hy 
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ARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out : 

good refs., 28, married, disengaged when suited.— 

LEVETT, Harwood Hall Garage, Corbets Tey, Upminster, 
Essex. 


ECOND GARDENER or FOREMAN geeks 
S situation, Inside and Out; married when suited ; 
disengaged.—L. PATERSON, Normanhurst Gardens, 
Battle, Sussex. 


OREMAN, life experienced, Inside, Grapes, 
F Peaches, Nectarines, Melons, Carnations, Chrysan- 
themums ard general plants. Competent, trustworthy 
and well recommended; single.—H. J. GRIFFIN » 55, 
Sussex Place, Slough. 


ee 


FOREMAN, Inside, experienced, trained in 

first-class establishments - well recommended ; 
free when suited.—W, BARRETT, Downside Gardens, 
Leatherhead, Surrey. 


————_---_— ġġ 


PORAN or Inside LEAD, age 27, 10 years’ 

experience Inside, fruit, plants, etc. ; good experience 
gained in good establishments.—Apply, L. ROWE, Luton 
Hoo, Luton, Beds. 


JXPERIENCED GROUNDSMAN, first-class, 
d 


hard courts, bowling greens, sports, ete. At liberty. 
Constructional ability : life experience ; levels. —SPORTS, 
Box 47, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


—— 
ARDENER, 26, seeks situation, LEAD, 


in kitchen garden or pleasure gronnds; 11 years’ 
experience ; excellent. references ; married when suited. — 
HOMEWOOD, c/o Mrs. Betchworth, Leigh Hill Cottages, 
Cobham, Surrey. 


(JARDEN ER, married, seeks Situation in 

kitchen gardens and pleasure grounds, understands 
electric light and motors ; Wife help in houre, if required ; 
ood pe ences Ce THOMPSON, Dilham, Nr. Norwich, 
NOTIOIK, 


R. FORSYTH recommends advertiser ; 
married, age 29, good experience kitchen garden and 
cut flower srowing.—H. S. CLARKE, Putteridge, Luton. 


Yoe man, single, requires post as ASSIST- 

A ANT GROUNDSMAN; 6 years experience ; 
disengaged; construction and maintenance ; first-class 
references. —CHARLES MOBBS, 44, Alexandra Road, 
Beccles, Suffolk. 


a e et 


(J4RDENER, experienced, attend poultry, 

Jigs if required, good references, married, 35, 
one child ; disengaged after Easter.—GOSLIN G, Hallaton, 
Market Harborough. 


re ÁŘŘseaeaeeeeNUNUOġO 


(JARDENER, 25, secks situation, excellent 
Tefs.; Surrey Preferred, —C, CORNISH, Penson, 
Heatherside Road, West Ewell, Surrey. 


SO a 


H CHANDLER wishes to highly recommend 
we 4 Very capable man as FIRST JOURN KYMAN 

Inside, age 24, 10 years’ experience.—Full particulars to 

C. HARMER, Moulton Paddock Gardens, Newmarket. 


e 


R. F. BACK, Rokesnest Park, Godstone, 
l Surrey, highly recommends E. LLOYD aa FIRST 
JOURNEYMAN, Inside; age 25, excellent references ; 


years’ experience.—State wages. Berkshire preferred. 


at 


R. F. TOMPKINS recommends E. 

: BROOKE as JOURNEYMAN, kitchen garden and 

ee krounds; 7 years’ experience, 2 years here; 

Tie 22, Please state wages, with bothy.—E. BROOKE, 
e Round Hill Gardens, South Bentleet, Essex. 


JOURNEYMAN seeks situation, Inside ; 44 
years’ experience, Inside and Out; age 21; highly 


5 pamended ; thy preferred.—Y. X. Z., Box ol, 
» Lavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


.JOURNEYMAN; 


experience all branches : age 25, good references.— 
Dup OLEY, Whitworth Park Gardens, Spennymoor, 
am. 


a a 


MRB, A. LAMPARD, Gardener to C. ; 
ontefiore, Esq., highly recommends his FIRST 
JOURNEYMAN, Inside, age 23, 24 years here, seven 
ears previous.—E. SMITH, The Gardens, Hopedene, 
` Lolmbury-St.-Mary, Dorking, Surrey. Beds. or Bucks 
erred. 


Taa a a 
MF; GRANT, High Park Gardens, Nr. 


amford, recommends $, INGRAM as Inside 
5 years’ experience > bothy.—Address 


JOURNEYMAN desires change, 
L 


as above. 


eee 


JOURNEYMAN, 26, requires situation, 

pleasure grounds, experienced motor-mowers : wel] 
recommended : fair Inside knowledge.—CALVERT, 
46, Abbey Koad, Beeston, Notts, 


oo a a 


R. H. BECKINGHAM, Ewhurst Park 
Gardens, Basingstoke highly recommends L. 
HUGHAN as JOURNEYMAN, Outside, in good estat, 
lishment ; age 23, 8 years’ experience, borders, Roses and 
Pleasure grounds > able to take duty ; bothy preferred. -—- 
Apply, as above. 


a 


[ | NDER-GARDENER, experienced kitchen 

garden and fruit: Inside knowledge wanted ; 
married, 25; good reference.—A. GAMMON, Stourmouth, 
Nr. Canterbury, Kent. 


R. F. QUENNELL desires to recommend 

MALCOLM THOMAS as IMPROVER for Inside 

or Outside ; 2 years present situation, willing and obliging. 
Age 19; bothy. 


\ ANTED, posts as IMPROVERS for Boys 

aged 16-19 years. Trained for 2-3 yeara in this 
Horticultural School. Good Inside and Outside exper- 
jence.—St. JOHN’S SCHOOL, Tiffield, Towcester, 
Northants. 


and Out ; good reference. State wages with bothy. — 


T ROYER seeks situation, age 19, Inside 
G GODDING, Letcombe Regis, Wantage, Berks. 


DUNCAN, Merstham House Gardens, 
e Merstham, Surrey, can recommend Youth, 18, 
as IMPROVER, preferably Inside, with bothy. 


OUTH, 18, desires situation as IMPROVER, 
Y 2 years present situation, willing and energetic. — 
references, —STEPHENSON, 
Oxford. 


co Brandum, Wheatley, 


OUTH, 18, 4 years’ experience, Outside and 
In; excellent references ; live in or bothy.— REED, 
Pool House, Bickley, Nr. Tenbury Wells. 


TRADE. 


DVERTISER, F.R.H.S., Uckfield, Wisley, 

Kew, keen botanist, good experience, nursery, 

fruit, bulbs, poultry, seeks post; good ref.—DIX, 
High Street, Huntingdon. 


XAPERIENCED, ambitious young man 
desires post as MANAGER of Florist's business, 
Thoroughly experienced in making up, buying and selling, 
and excellent knowledge of nursery stocks, seeds, bulbs, 
etc.; good reterences.— B., c/o 32, Sidney Street, Folkestone, 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Advertisements intended for insertion in the next issue 
MUST reach THE PUBLISHER not later than 


TUESDAY, 5 p.m. 

Ordinary Facing matter, 
P i2 00 or back cover. 
age... £12 0 0 ...... 
-Page ....... 6 0 0 ..... ; 710 0 
ł-Page ....... 3 00 315 0 
Column ....... 4 0 0 ...... 500 
4-Column...... 200 ...... 210 0 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


including situations Vacant, ordinary position 
payable in advance :— 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) ... 4 


Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after... 1 


DISPLAYED. 
Per inch, single column.................. 8 0 
Per inch, across 2 columns ............ 16 0 
Per inch, across 3 columns ............ 140 


FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 


Per line space (headline counted as 
two lines).............cccecsceeceecees : 2 0 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 2/-, and 6d. 
for every additional 8 words or portion thereof. 


(Advertisements at this Special Rate are payable 
in advance, and are only accepted direct from 


Gardeners, etc.). 


DISCOUNTS, &c. 


On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed. 
On a series of other advertisements, if ordered in advance 
they are allowed as follows :— 

For three insertions, 5% ; thirteen, 10% ; twenty-six, 
15% ; fifty-two, 20%. 

All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
twelve months. 
Advertisers may have replics to their advertisements 
addressed to THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Office, 


A fee of ls. is charged for this service, and 
initials, Box number and our own address must 
also be included in the numbér of words paid for. 


Cheques and postal orders are to be made payable to 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., and crossed “ & Co.” 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Telephone : 


Telegrams: “ Gardchron, 
Gerrard 1543, 


Rand, London.” 
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HAVE YOU PROVIDED ? 
The United Horticultural Benefit and Provident Society 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Society) 


ROHDES ae per week in illness za State Insured Members of this Society who 
1/14; 18/- for 9d.; or 12/- for 6d., joined before 1923 are entitled to £1 per 
weekly contributions. week Sickness, grants up to £7: 10:0 

ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15 towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 
or £20 at death, according to Scale. of Nurses, and Payment of Arrears. 

ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. Private and Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, Seedsmen and 


: Florists up to the f 45 years are eligible. The advantages 
ROVIDES grants from Distress and Con- of Membership ae. fully explained in the pamphlet pe 
valescent Funds. m: 


able from 


QUUUMAIEUUAAEA AUER AEA EEA A PO TTT a 


ESTABLISHED 1869 INCORPORATED 1894 


By Appointment 


~~ MACKENZIES MONCUR 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING 
Electrical Engineers and Ironfounders 


HOTHOUSE DEPT. SPECIALITIES Garden Pits and Frames, Sashes, etc. 


Winter Gardens * Conservatories Patent Sparred Wood and Cloth 

Vineries & all other kinds os Fruit Houses Blinds for shading purposes. 

Forcing House Orchid Houses Summer Houses and ard 
Plant Houses ats 


2 LONDON—8 Camden Road N.W. GLASQOW—121 St. Vincent Street 
EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Balcarres Street 


Telegrams: “Glasshouse, Norwest. London," and “Hothouse Edinburgh" 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers. 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Experience extending over more than Sole Makers of 

Half-a-Century enables us to include 66 99 e 

all that is best in the erection and The QUORN Boiler 
equipment of Glasshouses. which is admirably adapted for heating 
Estimates free. Interviews by appointment in Glasshouses, &c. 

any part of the country. Full particulars on application, 

Fios; Hop 0362 2 (Tres Lines). Awarded Gold Medal 


Royal International Exhibition, 1912. 


pa 
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EFFICIENT BOILERS 


FOR QUICK DISTRIBUTION AND 
MAINTENANG CE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 
Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 
Apparatus planned and erected at moderate prices. 


FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
LIST AND ADVICE FREB. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent ‘Garden, W.C. 2. 


FUMES WITHOUT LAMPS | THE LIFE AND SOUL 


For simple ease without loss of 
efficiency, XL ALL Fumigating 
Shreds are incomparable. Left 
smouldering on the greenhouse 
floor, they eradicate pests over- 
night. Of ‘all’ ‘ nurserymen, 
seedsmen and florists. 


XL ALL FUMIGATING SHREDS. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL’S Choice Dahlias and Chrysan- 
themums. New List now ready, including all the 
most up-to-date varieties. Free to all readers. — 
CALDWELL & SONS, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 


Knuteford. 


OBBIE’S Plant Catalogue Now Ready. 
Free to all readers. Please mention Gardeners’ 


bane when writing.—DOBBIE & CO., LTD. Edin- 


BATES SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds and Plants is now ready, and will be sent, 


post free, m application. Dept. A.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
he Floral Farma, Wisbech. 


ARRS FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
. Seeds of finest selected strains and tested growth. 
Also the beat Scotch- and Irish-grown Seed Potatoes. 


ARR'S SURPLUS LILIES, AMARYLLIS, 
i Gladioli, Montbretias and other summer-flowering 
dulbs for present planting, in splendid condition and at 
ateatly reduced prices. List on application. 
BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


GANDERS, ORCHID GROWERS, 


t. Albans. 


Ne% cH O SANTHEMUMS List of 1927 
es now A ogue of 700 varieties. 
poe tias Dahlias, Felargontama ene , Zonal 

hsias, @ — We e b 
The Nurseries, Peterborough. ae 


( 
6 H{42DY PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 


contains over 600 illustrations from pho hs 
cea much useful information in plain talk on À atual 
r ening. Autumn Colours and 


Bor ae Trees and Shrubs, Plante for Rock, Dell, Glen 
appia under Trees, etc. Copies may be had gratis on 


& CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingtold. 


f your LAWNS 
DICKSON & ROBINSON'S 


* FERTILITO ” Lawn Manure ... 25- cwt. 
“ EFFECTO " Lawn Sand... 21i- ,, 
“ SUPER ” Bone Meal l 20- n, 
“ GRAINO ” Charcoal 17/6 .. 
“ WORM-FINDER ” Powder Otis) &, 


Special Prices per 5 cwt., 10 cwt. and ton. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


SUMMER LAWNS 


For verdant summer lawns, 
sow now 
LAWN GRASS SEEDS. 
Mixtures of Fine Grasses 
for all situations. 


PEEDS 


Lists post free by return 
JOHN PEED & SON 
The King's Seedsmen 


West Norwood London 


and Nurserymen 


N Ow IS THE 
TO PLAN AND PLANT 
KELWAY COLOUR BORDER 
OF HARDY PERENNIALS. 


The Kelway Coiour Border is composed 
of the finest Hardy Perennials, and is the 
result. of many years’ work in the crea- 
tion of perfect herbaceous borders. 
Write now to Kelways, giving details 
of space to be filled, situation, etc. You 
will enjoy a riot. of gorgeous colour in 
ever-changing hires and tints far into the 
autumn. 


“I take this opportunity of saying how very pleased I 
am with the plants supplied by you for my Herbaceous 
Border. After being established about 2 years the plants 
have attained the most wonderful and gratifying growth. 
During the last few weeks the borders have been an object. 
of admiration to all those who have s-en them.’’—From 
Londonderry. 

“About. 12 months ago you supplied m° with one of your 
Artistic Colour (Permanent General) Borders which has 
delighted myself. friends and neighbours. I should be 
pleased if you will send me_another one for the opposite 
side.” —From Bedminster, Bristol. April 4th, 1927. 


Spring Catalogue of their Specialities 
in Hardy Plants free on demand. 
KELWAY & SON 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, LANGPORT. 
The Inventors of Colour Borders. 


TIME 


British 
Firm. 


British 
Goods. 
Estab. 1851. 


PRICE 6d. 


as a Newspaper. 
i POST FREE 7d. 


(with Supplement) — 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


SUTTON'’S 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Two Indispensable Varieties. 


SUTTON’S PIONEER PEA, 
the finest early Dwarf Pea. 
Per 4-Pint, 1/3; Pint, 2/6; Quart, 4/6. 


SUTTON’S aE INNER RUNNER 
the longest-podded Runner Bean in 


cultivation. 
Per 4-Pint, 1/5; Pint, 2,9; Quart, 5/-. 


SUTTON & SONS, 


The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


`” BULB SPECIALISTS. 


XPORT of Finest Quality Bulbs, for all 
seasons and climates, to all parte of the world. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free delivery in Great Britain. 
Special attention paid to Colonial orders.. Catalogues 
t free on application. Correspondence: invited.— 
Ppr JAGER & SONS, Bulb Growers, Helloo (Holland). 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


N all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. 


GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


ae wa ee CARNATIONS 
for the Greenhouse and.the Garden; Catalogue 
free on application.—O. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns” post 
free. JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS for the finest Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Scotch Seed Potatoes, Asparagus, 
Gladiolus, JAliums and Spring Planting Bulbe. 
WATERERS’ Alpine and Perennial plants, including all 
the best in Lupins. 


WATERERS’ Gold Medal Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
rare Hardy Shrubs, Yews, Conifers, etc. 
WATER °” Dahlias, Early Flowering Chrysanthemums 
and select bed plants. 

tive and Illustrated Catalogues po free. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND. CRISP, - LIMITED, 
Twyford, Berks. 


W g Tro A ae i Piare ers 

-» La ce outh To am, N. 16. 
Casereatonee -Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, etc. 


TRAWBERRIES can still be planted from, 

small pots to fill gaps or for next season : The Duke, 

the best early, in pots, 30,- per 100.— LAXTON BROS. 
Bedford. 


P 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, APRIL 27th. 


SALE OF 


Quantities of Summer- and Autumn-Flowering Bulbs, 
Gladiolus, Anemones, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Herbaceous and Rock Plants, etc. > 
Also consignments of 
PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS, ASPIDISTRAS' 

l etc., from Belgium. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell the above at their 
AUCTION ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Carnations’ 


Catalogues on application. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


ARTNERSHIP in sound, Wholesale Flower 

and Vegetable Business in or near Covent Garden 

desired by French exporter with capital and experience. — 
J. ALBIS, 21, Rue Montorgucll, Paris. 


EXHIBITIONS 


HARRODS LTD. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. 1 


announce a great Exhibition of 


ORCHIDS 


on view in their 


FLORAL HALL 
April 25th to 30th 


in conjunction with Messrs. Sanders 


of St. Albans. 


This extensive Show will include a 
great variety flowering at this season 
of the year, including many new 
forms of 


CYMBIDIUMS 


All interested are invited to view 
this outstanding and comprehensive 
Exhibit in ideal surroundings ana 
entire comfort. — 


THE GARDENERS’ 


RHODODENDRON 
SHOW 


A meeting will be held in the 
Lecture Room of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, Vincent Square, on 
Tuesday, the 3rd May, at 4 o'clock, 
to discuss the formation of a Rhodo- 
dendron Association. 


The objects of the Association will be: 


(a) To take over the Rhododendron 


Show at present organised by the 
Rhododendron Society. 


(b) To provide such further assistance 
in the cultivation of Rhododendrons 
as may be found desirable. 


W. J. BEAN 

J. J. CrosfiELD 

G. W. E. Lover 
HERBERT MAXWELL 
H. D. McLaren 
F. W. Moore 
Cuartes G. A. Nix 
LioneL DE RoTascuHiLD 
J. B. Stevenson 

P. C. M. Veitcu 
J. C. WILLIAMS 


The Chair will be taken by Mr. Lionel 
de Rothschild. 


O 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 
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Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty worda 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
18, for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 1a. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 88, 
per tnch, or 108, facing editorial matter. 


ees 


FERNS! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palma, 


Crotons, Dracaenas, Gloxinias Hy 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies, Ferns and How to Grow hee 


by J. E. SMITH, 8/6 post {rec 
Neri, Lone sweet free.—SMITH, London Fern 


eee 


LARGE 
10 0,0 0 0) 30/- 100, ee see eg 


Aspldist : 
SMITH, Fernery, Ton aon Mes dividing. Catalogue free.— 
Seal ee 
CAN ESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 


drons, on their own roots. Ra 
Herbaceous Plants, Aqu re shrubs, Alpines, 
—G. REUTHE, Reston, Kent” Write for Catalogue. 


eee 


RRFODODENDRons, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 


kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heatha Kalmias, large 


stocks; catalogues free, — F A 


eee 


Roran mer pipine Seeds.—2,000 
Glen Hall, Leicester, | ° — Rev. F. J. ANDERSON, 


CHRONICLE. 


APRIL 23, 1927, 


(NALANTHE Veitchii, 1} doz., 25/- per doz 
Poinsettia pulcherrima, 2 doz., old plants, what offer? 
ilts. 


' 


—GARDENER, Rowdeford, Devizes, W 


(QENTIANA verna, 12 clumps, 6/-, free; 

6 Dryas octopetala, 4/-: 3 Neotinia intacta, 4-: 
12 evergreen rockery Ferns, in 12 sorts, 10/-; 6 Osmunda 
regalis, 4/--—O’K ELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


SS ace, 


((OLTNESS Gem and Yellow Coltness Ads, 
strong-rooted cuttings, 15/- 100; good, strong 
rooted pienia sin. fc 


pots, 30/- per 100, 
HALLE 


or C.W.0.— 
, Netherby Gardens, Carlisle. 


—— 


BA TREES, in tubs, New Spring Stocks. 
Price List on application. All “atlas paid. 
Largest importers. All sizes and shapes, as exhibited at 
Chelsea annually. First-class quality only.—ROBERT 
GREEN (1911) LTD., 28, Crawford Street, London, W.1. 


OW IS THE TIME to repair and make your 
Hedges. — ovalifolium, evergreens, broad- 
lcaved Privet, 1-2 ft., 4/- per dozen, 18/- per 100 ; 2 to 3ft., 
5/- per dozen, bate: 100; 8 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 
80/- per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


AVENDER PLANTS in four varieties, 

17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen, 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 

Saeaon guaranteed.—CHILVERS & SON, Hur 
stanton. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


( X REEN PRIVET, 4ft. by 2 ft. through; 

5-6ft. by 2ft.; 3ft. by 2ft.; Golden Privet, 3ft. by 2ft. 
through; Ivies, Irish, 2-9ft. grown in pots, extra bushy ; 
Ivies, Emerald Gem, 2-5ft., grown in pots, extra bushy; 
Virginian Creepers, 6-15ft., grown in pots, extra bushy. 
Prices on application.—WILLIAM THOMPSON, Sheen 
Nurseries, Richmond, Surrey. 


SPARAGUS, Connover’s Colossal, trans- 

lanted roots, 2 vears, 12/- 100; 3 years, 15- 

100. Carriage and packing extra. —JOHN PERKINS ¢ 
SON, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 


ME YOUR OWN Asparagus and Seakale 
Beds.—Asparagus Connover’s Colossal, extra 
strong crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
15/- per 100, 3/- per dozen; Extra selected, one year old, 
10/- per 100, 2/- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20/- 
per 100. Seakale, magnificent strong roots, 2/6 per dozen, 
rai per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 
ambs. 


PLANTS WANTED. 


`- 


W TER Lilies wanted, in good named kinds : 

yellow, deep rose and red; large or small pieces 
for stock purposes. State kinds, quantities and prices. — 
CLIBRANS, LTD., The King’s Nurserymen, Altrincham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[Tees AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of ore 
description. Catalogue G.C. 156; Iron Fencing ae 
Tree Guards, Catalogue G.C. 65; Wood and Ko 
Oates, Catalogiie G.C. 163; okem RTE, a 
C. ; Poultry Fencin ogue G.C. 70. ; 
separate lista —BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ARDSLEY’S Barrows are sent carriage paid 


‘ Yay; ish 

our nearest station. Garden “The Cavendish. 

20/6; "The Frinton.” 47/0; No. 190, Nave, 25i 

roncrete Garden Rollers, welght 2 cwt., Oc 

BARDSLEYS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept 6.0)- 
one 670, 


RET 


APRIL 23, 1927. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 
E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 


for from our own pits, on rail, Farnham 
Station, at 8/6 per ton.—S. BIDE & SONS, LTD., Farnham, 


Surrey. 


ETTERING MOAM, best colour and fibre 
2-owt. „Carriage forward. — 
N ORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 


een 
MALERE Pinewoods,, Church m Camberley. ýti 


G ENUINE Cumberland Tür, Woatherea Lime 
T stone Rockery, special Red Shale for tennis courts, 
paths, eto. ete. KERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 


Keighley. 


TONE PAVING.—Crazy and Rectangular, 
York Garden Paving, Copings, Steps, etc. 
Grit and other Rocks for Rock Gardens; Flat 
Stone Rubble for “ ” Walls; Nottingham 
Marl. Large or small quantities carri paid to 
any rallway station In England.—HODSON & SONS, 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. 


eee DISPOSAL for country houses, 
factories, farms, etc.; no emptying of cesspools ; no 
solids; no open filter beds; everything underground and 
automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtalnable.—WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite. —Trucks to any 
station. House coal from 22/- per ton, pit. 
Anthracite, 25/-, pit. SemAnthracite (registered), 19/- 
pit; Buckle Furnace Coke, 21/-.—BUCKLE COLLIERY 


CO., 59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


f lige Garden Netting, best selected small 

mesh, 25 by 2 yds., 3/6, or 4 yds., 7/-, or 8 ydas., 14/-, 
carriage paid. Tennis nets and Standards. Lists free.— 
STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Terrace, 
Lowestoft. 


G ARDEN Netting, tanned, good, strong, 
J smsi mesh ; 50 yards loug, 1 yard wide, 3/6: 25 by 
2 yds., 3/6; 25 by 3, 5/3; 25 hy 4.7/7; 25by 5,8: 25 by 
6 10/6; 25 by 8, 14/-: 25 by 10, 17/-. Satisfaction or 
cash returned. Carriage paid. Nets dispatched by return. 
—TICKNER & CO., Net Works, Rye 


TENNIS Boundary Nets, new, stout, black 
nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom : 
25 yards long, 8 yards wide, 20/-: 25 by 4, 23'-; Repaired 
Boundary Nets, 14/~ and 17/-: Garden Netting, birdproof, 
good, strong, small mesh, well cured, 50 yards long 1 yard 
wide, 4/-; 25 by 2, 4/-: 25 by 3, G/-: 25 by 4, 7/6; 
25 by 5, 9/6; 25 by 6, 11/-; 25 by 8.14 6: 25 by 10, 17/6. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage Paid. Nets sent 
lmmedlately—A, HATTER, Net Works, Rye. 


TEREE Span Roof Glasshouses, 40’ by 11’, by 
. Boulton & Paul. One do., 36’ by 12’, and 4 § Spans, 
30’ by 14’, by Mackenzie 
apparatus, large stocks of Boilers, 
C. A. CHRISTIANSEN, Southall, 


with heating 
lass, ete.— 


& Moncur, 
Pipes, G 
W. 


OR SALE, Green’s Pony Mowing Machine, 
A otin., in good condition. £6 or near offer.—GAR- 
DENER, Rowdeford, Devizes, Wilts. 


WEBSTER LABELS.— A new metal 
Users sav “ Best 1 ever saw.” “A real boon,” 
20 shapes, from 4.9 100. 
Witheridge, Devon. 


“So easy to write, no ink.” 
Samples 2d.—W EBSTER’S, 2, 


OURNAL of Pomology and Horticultural 
ne Science, contains illustrated articles in practical 
B Presenting the results of current research in 
te le mre. Volume VI, No. 1, just out, price 5'-, post 
b. rE i olume subscription for four parts, 15'-, from any 
yoxecller or the Publishers: HEADLEY BROTH ERS, 
S, Devonshire Street, London, E.C.2. 


Welsh f 


THE 
SELECT LIST 


BOOKS ON GARDENING 


PRICES QUOTED ARE IN ALL OASES POST 
FEEE TO ANY PART OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Alpine Plants. By A. J. Macself. Illus- 
trated by 8 colour (plates, and a series 
of black and white drawings. 6s. 6d. 


Annuals and Biennials. By Gertrude Jekyll. 
The best Annual and Biennial Planta 
aad their uses in the Garden. 8s. 


Bee Guide, The Practical. By J. G. Digges. 
Full directions for profitable apiculture. 
3a. 4d. 

Bee Kesping, The Book of. By W. B. Webster. 
A very useful book, with many diagrams 
and illustrations. Is. 9d. 

Black's Gardoaiag Dictieaary. Edited by E. T. 
Ellis, with contributions by the leading 
gardening experts and specialists, 8s. post 
ree. 

British Plant Names and Their Derivations. By 
R. J. Harvey-Gibson. 2s. 9d. 

Bulb Gardening. By Mary Hampden. Illus- 
trated in colour and line. 6s. 6d. 


Bulb-Growing for Amateurs. By H. H. 
Thomas. Simple directions for planting 
and treatment, and many useful photo. 
graphs and diagrams. ls. 9d. 


Bulbs and their Cultivation. By T. W. 
Sanders. How to cultivate bulbs and 
tubers successfully out of doors and under 
glass. 4s. 6d. 

Balbs, Hardy, for Amateurs. By the Rev. 
Joseph Jacob. A very useful and inform. 
ative book. 6s. 3d. 

Bulbs, The Book of. By S. Arnott. A practical 
work. Illustrated. 3s, 9d. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs. By William 
Watson. The only book of its kind. Pro- 
fusoly illustrated. 2s. 3d. 

Calendar of Gardea Operations. Based on the 
original work compiled by the late Sir 
Joseph Paxton. 2s. 10d. 

Carnation Culture. By B. O. Ravenscroft. 
Containing full instructions for the culture 
of Carnations of all classes. 1s. 9d. 


Carnation Culture Up to Date. By Montagu 
O. Allwood. Contains much useful informa- 
tion and many illustrations. 3s. 

Carnations, Perpetual. By Laurence J. Cook. 
An exhaustive guide to their cultivation. 
Illustrated. 2s. 9d. 


Carnation, The Book of the. By R. P. Brothers- 
ton. An authoritative work. Illustrated. 


3s. 9d. 
Chemistry of the Garden. By H. H. Cousins. 
A practical work for teachers and students 
of gardening. 2s. 3d. 
Climbing Plants, The Book of. By 8. Arnott, 


The writer is well known to readers of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 33. 9d. 


Cottage Garden, the Book of the. By Chas. 


Thonger. A book for all garden lovers. 
Profusely illustrated. 35. 10d. 
Cottage Gardening. By E. Hobday. Gives con- 


cise instructions as to the best modes of 
cultivation. ls. 9d. 


Daffodil, The Book of the. By the Rev. S. E. 
Bourne, B.A. Well illustrated. 3s. 9d. 


Dahlias. By the late George Gordon, V.M.H. 
Oontains eight coloured plates. 2s. 10d. 


Dictionary of Botanical Names and Terms. By 
GQ. F. Zimmer, For the use of botanists 
and horticulturists, 3s. 10d. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


—— 1a c ‘Mm aMŘŘŮĖ—Ř 


iii. 


eyclopaedia of Gardening. By T. W. Sanders 
F.L.S. A dictionary of cultivated plants, 
given in alphabetical sequenee with 


En 


ote., . 
directions for culture and propagation. 
6s. 6d. | 
lish Rock Garden, The. By the late 
a Reginald Farrer. A classical work, freely 
illustrated. In two volumes. - £3 4s. 3d. 


Fern Culture, The Book of. By Alfred Hemsley. 
An excellent handbook of Fern cultivation, 
well illustrated. 3s. 10d. 


Ferns and Fern Culture. By J. Birkenhead. 
Revised by F. Parsons. Contains every- 
thing one needs to know of these 
graceful plants. Is. 3d. 


Ferns, The Book of British. By O. T. Druery. 
A handy book for beginners as well 
8s cOnpoisseurs. Excellent illustrations. 
2s. 10d. l 


Flower Garden, The. By T. W. Sanders. The 
formation and management of a garden and 
the oulture of outdoor flowers and plants. 
Plentifully illustrated. Ils. 


Flower Show, The Book of the. By Charles H. 
Curtis (Managing Editor of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle). 3s. 9d. 

Fruit and its Cultivation. By T. W. Sanders. 
The cultivation of all kinds of hardy fruite. 
Also descriptions of pests, with remedies. 8a, 

Fruit Culture for Amateurs. By S. T. Wright. 
An illustrated practical handbook on fruit 
growing in the open air. ls. 9d. 


Fruit Culture, Practical Hardy. By Richard 
Staward. Well illustrated. 6s. 4d. 

Fruit Farming: Practical and Scientific. By 
Cecil H. Hooper. A work giving con- 
siderable assistance to trade growers, 3s. 


Fruit Growing for Amatears. By H. H. Thomas. 
Numerous illustrations, A splendid guide 
for amateurs. ls. 9d. 


Fruit Growing, Modern. By W. P: Seabrook. 
Illustrated in colour. 4g. 10d. 


Fruits, a Handbook of Hardy. By E. A. 
Bunyard, F.L.S. Designed to fill the place 
of **Hogg’s Fruit Manual,” and invalu- 
able to the systematic fruit cultivator. In 
two volumes, Apples and Pears, 7s. 10d.; 
Stone Fruits, 10s. 10d. 

Garden Animals, Friends and Foes. By W. 
D. Drury. A popular description of how 
to preserve the friends and fight the 
foes. 2a. 3d. 


Garden Furniture, The Book of. By Charles 
Thonger. 3s. 9d. 
Garden Planning and Planting. By H. H. 


Thomas. Illustrated by numerous dia. 
grams. ls. 9d. 


Garden Pests, The Book of. 
Pearson, late Managing 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 4a. 


Garden Receipts. Edited by Chas. W. Quin. 
A collection in handy form, designed to help 
the gardener in combating insect pests. 
28. 9d. 

Gardener, The Complete Amateur. By H. H. 
Thomas, assisted by experts in special 
subjects. With coloured frontispiece, 128 
full-page illustrations from photographs 
and numerous drawings in the text. 
Sixth edition. 18s. 3d. 


Gardening, A Guide to. By H. H. Thomas. 
With numerous illustrations. 1s. 9d. 


Gardening, A real A. B. C. of. By A. J. 
Macself. 6s. 6d. 


Gardening, Home. 
got up in picture cover, 
illustrations. 2s. 3d. 

To be obtained from— 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


By R. Hooper 
Editor of the 


By W. D. Drury. Nicely 
with numerou.- 


We grow the true French, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE, 


—_— = 


APRIL 23, 1927, 
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| 1. ALPINE PROPAGATOR, preferable a young 
| man from 20 to 25 years of age, and in any 
case one who has really good experience in 

the work, has a good knowledge of alpine 
plants and can produce good credentials. 


. GARDEN DESIGNER. Here again a young 
man is wanted, this time with considerable 
artistic talent, some experience in garden 
d~ ign and *‘ Ideas.’ Hitherto gardeners with 
a flare for design have applied, but with all 
due respect for their ability, such are not the 
men we want. Design in garden formation 

| is the first and main essential. When apply- 
ing for this post, applicants should remember 
to send available specimens of their work 
in the form of plans and perspective 
sketches. 


Men wanted by 
Bakers 


3. OFFICE MANAGER TO BE. We also re. 
quire a well-balanced, keen, ambitious man 

` In mid-twenties, to qualify for the position 
of office manager. He will more or less have 
the work of office - ‘manager to do at once, 
but he will not be given the official title 
or the salary of such a position until he has 
proved that he is complete master of the 
work and capable of taking additional re. | 
sponsibilities as and when they arise. We 
prefer a man versed in the trade, and es- 
pecially one who has been used to dealing 
with a large volume of orders and routine 
correspondence, but it is the MAN that 
matters, more than the specific trade exper- 
lence, so long as he has a first-class office | 
training behind him. 


All three of these men are wanted as soon as they can be found. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 


Applicants should make it clear which post 
they are applying for, state concisely and clearly 
what their experience has been, what their 
age is, what salary they want, and send copies 
of any business testimonials they may be in 
possession of. In addition, applicants for the 
post of Garden Designer should send specimens 
of their work which will be carefully preserved 
here and returned to the senders in due course. 


Envelo to be marked “Application ” at 


smooth, green variety, 


Extra eT Ts fruiting plants, 
at 12/- per dozen, 


S. BIDE &-SONS, LIMITED 
Alma Nurseries 
FARNHAM, SURREY. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES | 
| 
__FARNHAM, SURREY. | 


ORCHIDS. 


staan’ Gare *ned Gnelcs Ware ra 


STOVE AND AND GREENHOUSE F PLANTS 0 OF Al ALL KINDS 


JAMES S CYPHER ¢ & SONS, 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


THE R.H.S. 
GARDENERS’ 
DIARY 


A handy size for the pocket, 
bound in coloured leather 
cloth with pencil at back, 
and patent self - opening 


device. - - 


a æ 


REDUCED PRICE 


1/2 POST FREE 
a 


Only a few copies left. 
Order at once from 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


the top left-hand corner. 


Bakers Seed and Flower Farm, CODSALL | 


Nr. WOLVERHAMPTON | 


VEGETABLES 


FOR HOME 
AND EXHIBITION 


With chapters on soil preparation, crop 
rotation, tools, preparing and exhibiting 
vegetables, herbs and salading, diseases 
and insect enemies of kitchen garden 
crops, a monthly calendar of kitchen 
garden work, and numerous illustra- 
tions of vegetables, vegetable exhibits, 
growing crops, etc. 


By 


EDWIN BECKETT 
VMH.„ FRHS. 


Price 15/9 including postage 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


| COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
| AND EXPORTERS 
, OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


| Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmore Green 0050 
Telegrams and Cables —“ Odontogict, Winchmore, London.” 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Phioxes, Pentstemons,Deiphiniums, Carnations, 
Pelargoniums, y Violas, Hardy 
ock Plants, Seeds, etc. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Nurserymen, Hawick, Scotland 


Water Plants 


My New Illustrated Catalogue contains the the 
most complete collection ever offered 


ERRY’S Hardy Plant Farm, Enfeld, ie. 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 
behind your advertisements, they 
will pay, and pay handsome’, 
whatever the initial outlay may ™™: 


' ra 
J if a 
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TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, etc. 
Also CLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 
Large or small quantities supplied. Enquiries and inspection invited. 


FROGLEY’S —— HODDESDON HERTS. 
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Greenhousess from Poultry Houses 
@ 2 o from &4 17 6 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses and Poultry 
Appliances of every description. 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.C. 


R ET S ensures Success 
AUSTRIAN PINES 203 tt. ... 20/- doz. 


The Pots that Drain DOUGLAS FIR ... $04 ft. ... 15/- doz. 


Spring Planting 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd: SCOTS FIR ... 2 to 24 ft. ... 15/- doz. Largest Manufacturers of 
Heaton Mersey Pottery Flower Pats in the Werld, 
Nr: Manchester Well furnished and bushy transplanted trees. ge 
Special Quotations for quantities. ` | 
A SP ARAG U S Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, CHEAPEST. 
Roses, Ornamental Trees, &e., Ge. SPECIAL POTS 
Now is the best time to plant. Strong trans- Post free on request. for Roses, Vines, 


Clematis,.Orchids, and 


planted Roots of Giant Purple Argenteuil and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Colossal. 4 years 18/- 100, 3 years 15/- 100, 
2 years 12/— 100. THE FOREST AND ORCHARD | |. 


S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED —— NURSERIES LIMITED 
Nurserymen :: FARNHAM :: Surrey Milbury Heath, FALFIELD, Gios. 


7 VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 

TURF LOAM TIONS, ROSES, | MELONS, 

Or CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 
Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 
No Waiting! 
Ah Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


State quantity of each size. 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for Illustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON,. LTD. 
Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


ELA dk a KINGSTON ROAD 
tae GLASSH O USE _ RAYNES PARK 
fiiam CARTER & HOWARD 1000n sw. 20 


Photographs of Contracts executed and copies of unsolicitea 7¢/¢Phone: Wimbledon 237; 
letters of appreciation post free on request, ESTABLISHED 1900 


3 DAVID SWAIN & CO. 


HOT House {f{, Sussex Road, Holloway, 
BUILDERS, LONDON, N. 7. 


PLANT HOUSES, FRUIT HOUSES, BUNGALOWS, 
GARAGES, HEATING APPARATUS, TRELLIS 
COTTAGES AND BUILDINGS FOR ESTATES 


GARDEN FRAMES, 
ALL KINDS. 


ESTIMATES GRATIS. 


Shi 5 Ath 
abe | ca? os: mee fish 
ei tnt thet Tie: IBAS) 5 Beek. . ii SETRA RENOVATIONS OF 
i ' > | eo GREENHOUSES, RE- 
PAINTING, ĠARDEN 
FURNITURE. 
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Write for Lists 


TELEPHONE - 
NORTH 2807. 
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Demonstrated on your own Lawns 


Send a post card to our Head Office and Works and we will arrange 
for our nearest ATCO Service Depot to demonstrate the economical 
efficiency of the ATCO Motor Mower on your own Lawns, without 
any obligation on your part. 


We will also send you our 1927 Catalogue illustrating six ATCO 


Models from 14 to 30 inches at prices ranging from 


30O Guineas 


There are over 14,000 ATCO Motor Mowers in service. 


Any ATCO Model can be purchased by instalments on payment of 
from £8 down. Full particulars are given in the ATCO Catalogue, 


CHAS. H. PUGH LTD. 
Whitworth Works, 32, > Tiles Road, Birmingham. 


Tee Ee ee eas oF FROTADI FD 
USERS OF THE 


ALFRED APPLEBY C CYCLE CHAIN 


THE BEST CYCLE CHAIN IN THE WORLD 
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LAWN SAND 


f To destroy Clover and Weeds in ff 

Lawns, apply Lawn Sand. Use at ff 

the rate of 4 ozs. to the square 

yard. 1 owt. is sufficient for a | 
Tennis Lawn. 


PRICE IN KEGS. 
PER CWT. 35/- CARR. PAID. 


14 Ibe. 7/6; 28 Ibs. 12/6; 56 Ibe. 20/- 


i LAWN aaa 


Turf that has to stand hard wear 
requires a carefully balanced Ferti- 
lizer. Fisons’ Lawn Guano is used 
by manyof the leading Tennis Clube 


PRICE CAR 
PER CWT. 33/ 3 PAID” 
7 Iba. 4/-; 14 Ibs. 7/-; 28 Ibs. H/o; 
-56 Ibe. 18/-, 


[UustratedCatalogue of Fertilisers for ali | 
i crops post fres from the ee | 


JOSEPH FISONE | 
IPSWICH 


Fevtilécer eos to 


EUREKA 


” Lawn SAND. SOILAUNE. 
ano Ss poppin Oa Na 
ARTICLES - ant S. SOLUT, asa a on ant Ps Oo 
w OBTAINS. WE SENO DINECT, CahMuse PAIO 
ra'ty As 
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PESTS 


W. TRESEDER, LIMITED 
THE NURSERIES - - CARDIFF 


DAHLIAS 


“Our British Empire” Exhibit of Dahlias 
during 1924 ard 1925 was considered a feature 
of the Horticultural Section at Wembley. 


The secret of clean healthy fruit, 
flowers and vegetables, lies in the 
destruction of the many garden 
pests which infest them. Green- 
fly, Caterpillars, Red Spider, 
Woolly Aphis cause irreparable 
damage in the orchardand garden. 


Your sure remedy is to spray with 
KATAKILLA, which is unsurpassed 
for the destruction of these pests. 


Katakilla is non-poisonous, certain 
in action, easy and clean to use, 
and inexpensive. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


. Seld by all Agerts sa 
2/- Cartons to make (0 galls. wash. 
6/- ee u 50 


SPRAY WITH 


Í DOBBIE’S PLANTS | 


Growers requirin Chrysanthemums r 
Dahlias, Pansies, Violas, Hardy Her- § 
baceous and Alpine Plants e : 


consult our Plant Catalogue, P 


Free on application. 
Mention this Paper. 


DOBBIE & CO.LTD.} 
a Seedamen— EDINBURG 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensutng week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 


years at Greenwich, 48°8°. : 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE — 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office. 5. Tavistock Street. 
Covent (Garden, London, Wednesday, April 20, 
10am. Bar. 30°4. Temp. 57°. Weather, Sunny. 


THE psychologist—and we 

On Raising are all psychologists now-a- 
New Garden day—may, if cynical, find 
Plants. cause for enquiry why, if 
gardening be in truth the 
purest of human pleasures, it should also be 
one of the most popular. If he were a 
gardener, however, the answer to the 
question would be self-evident ; for as we 
all know, the popularity of gardening as a 
pastime depends first on its precariousness 
and second, on the diversity of interests 
which it offers. In most amateur hands 
gardening has the attributes of a game 
of chance, and it offers such a vast variety 
of occupation and interest that the catholic- 
‘minded person is apt to prove but a poor 
practitioner because he is constantly being 
lured away from one unfinished job to under- 
take another. The varied interests are so 
many Sirens whose soft voices beguile 
all but the most hardened of garden 
Ulysses. Of the manifold interests which 
even the smallest garden possesses, one of the 
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most fascinating is the raising of new var- 
ieties of plants. True, it is a game of 
chance, but one success in a thousand 
attempts is ample compensation to anyone 
who is more concerned with pleasure 
than with profit. The technique of hybridi- 
sation is of the simplest, and may be 
acquired by anyone possessed of a little 
atience and the smallest modicum of 

tanical knowledge. The history of British 
horticulture shows that amateur gardeners 
have ably and successfully seconded the 
efforts of the professional hybridists in their 
attempts to add yet further to the range 
of variety among garden plants. There are, 
of course, not a few gardeners—and they 
are among the best—who are purists in 
these matters. They would cry, “a plague 
on both your houses ’’—both amateur and 
professional hybridisers. At times all 
gardeners are purists, especially when 
they to devise or undertake the 
nomenclature of some much mixed up 
genus of plant—the Rose, for example. 
But, after all, life has to be explored 
in all its possibilities, and gardens with- 
out hybrids would be as perfectly dull 
as persons without peccadillos. Of past 
hybridisers who have left their mark on 
garden history and on gardens, this country 
has had its full share in Dean Herbert 
and Charles Knight, and in more recent 
times, the Rev. F. D. Horner, famous as a 
breeder of Auriculas and Tulips; Henry 
Eckford, who evolved exquisitely beautiful 
Sweet Peas from a few rly-coloured, 
weak-growing varieties ; ames Douglas, 
no less famous as a raiser of border and 
florists’ Carnations, and one of the greatest 
fanciers and raisers of Auriculas; James 
Kelway, the raiser of so many beautiful 
Gladioli and Pyrethrums; Richard Dean 
who, as it were, painted the Primrose; 
G. Engleheart, whose name is unforgettable 
when Daffodils are in bloom; and Wolley 
Dod, whose adept hands helped to make 
so many hardy garden plants more shapely 
and more brilliant. These and many other 
amateur and professional hybridists have 
done so much that it might seem as though 
the possibilities of Nature have been ex- 
hausted. This, however, is far from being 
the case, and there are certainly as many 
hybrid fish in the sea as ever came out of it. 
In recent years, for example, much has been 
done with border Carnations, but it is 
certain that there is much more still to 
do. Lilies also offer a fair field for the 
exploration of the hybridiser, albeit that it 
is doubtful whether fairer forms than those 
of Nature’s making are to be obtained 
by confounding the substance of different 
species. But the hybridiser need not 
confine his work to form and colour. There 
are plant diseases to be overcome, and the 
discovery of resistant races is by far the best 
means of keeping diseases from garden 
plants. He who could keep a Rose 
unspotted from the world—banishing black 
spot from the Rose garden—by breeding 
resistant races, scented, strong and beauti- 
ful as well, would be hailed by everyone— 
even by the purists—as a benefactor 
worthy of a wreath of Laurel and of Roses. 
In this work of hybridisation there is room 
for all: for the Mendelian who works 
according to plan and the unscientific 
“ heathen ’’ who works according to chance. 
The odds of victory are even, and the 
‘ heathen ” in his blindness of Mendelism 
is just as likely to succeed, if he possesses 
the eye for the points of plants, as the 
geneticist who follows the rules of his game. 
Yet in the long run, plant breeding will 
become an exact science and hybridists 
will all be Mendelians—all werking accord- 
ing to plan. For although the results which 
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are now achieved are precarious, the opera 
tions of heredity are certain. Some day 
they will be understood, and then mankind 
may be able to direct his own evolutionary 
course, steering surely through the as ye: 
uncharted seas of progress. And so 
everyone who achieves anything in hybridi- 
sation, even of Primroses or of Carnations, 
may be adding something to the edifice 
of knowledge of heredity on the building 
of which the future of mankind depends. 


Magnolia Campbellii Flowering at Kew.—- 
The flowering of a tree, or to be quite correct 
a large bush, of this beautiful Magnolia in the 
open air at Kew is an event of more than ordi- 
nary . interest. There are number3 of well- 
known specimens in the milder parts of the 
country—at Leonardslee and South Lodge, 
Horsham, and at Abbotsbury, to name only 
three—which flower freely in most seasons, 
but this is the first time visitors to Kew have been 
able to see fully developed blooms out-of-doors. 
Two years ago there were several buds on the 
tree, but frosts destroyed them. The tree in 
question was one of four small plants obtained 
from Calcutta in 1904. It is a large, upright- 
growing bush having no distinct leader, and is 
twenty-five feet in height. -The average rate 
of growth is about one foot a year. In 1913 it 
was nine feet high. In its native home of the 
Sikkim Himalaya, at 8,000 to 10,000 feet 
altitude, there are records of trees occasionally 
up to one hundred and fifty feet high. The 
flowers, produced before the leaves, are large, 
pleasingly fragrant, and cf a rich deep rose colour. 


Markets and Fairs.— His Majesty's Stationery 
Office has published the first part of a report 
on markets and fairs in England and Wales. 
The Linlithgow Committee, after surveying the 
whole marketing field stated: ‘‘ We have been 
struck by the lack of readily available informa- 
tion regarding the markets of the country. 
This appears to be due to the fact that there is 
no general body or legislation on the subject ; 
many markets owe their origin to early charters, 
others are controlled by local authorities under 

ivate Acts of Parliament, while others have 

een established under the general powers of 
the Public Health and other Acts. As a result, 
there is no Government Department which is 
concerned to consider the relation of local 
markets to the food supply of the country, 
their influence on prices, or their general suita- 
bility from the point of wiew either of the 
consumer or the producer.” The Ministry of 
Agriculture has undertaken a survey of the 
agricultural markets and fairs in England and 
Wales in furtherance of this observation of the 
Committee. The first part, just issued, contains 
a general review, giving the historical and legal 
foundations of markets and fairs, and also 
reviews briefly the statutes and regulations 
affecting their administration and control. 


Aza’ea Exhibition in Paris.—The annual 
exhibition of Azaleas which is held in Paris 
in the Municipal Conservatory at Boulogne- 
sur-Seine, was opened this year on April 15. 
It will remain open until May 1, and is sure to 
attract very large numbers of visitors. The 
fee for admission is one franc on Sundays and 
holidays, and two francs on other days, the 
opening day excepted, when five franc; were 


charged. 


Virus Diseates of Potatos.—A very interesting 
and instructive account of the research work 
in virus diseases of Potatos, conducted by Dr. 
Paul A. Murphy and Mr. R. McKay, at the Albert 
Agricultura] College, Gla:nevin, is given by 
Mr. H. Southwell in the April issue of the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. Mr. 
Southwell considers that the results of the 
many years research work on virus diseases 
point to the fact that the main determinants of 
productivity of “ seed ’’ Potatos are very closely 
proportional. to the amount of serious virus 
diseases present in the planted “‘ seed,” and that 
the place of origin in itself is no reliable guarantee 
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of health and productivity. As the diseases 
are spread by insects, the factors governing the 
production of healthy “seed ” in any district 
are (1) the extent to which Potatos are grown 
in the district ; (2) the introduction of diseased 
“seed ” ; (3) the rotation ; and (4) the presence 
of “ volunteer ` plants. Where Potato growing 
is ccngested the area may become, and often is, 
virus infected. It is no coincidence that the 
*“ seed ” from the Lowlands of Scotland, from 
Ayrshire, yields little if any better crop in 
Lincolnshire than does Lincolnshire *‘ once- 
grown ” (Class 1) ‘‘ seed,” while the best quality 
“ seed ” is obtained from those areas in Scotland 
where Potato growing is not so congested, and 
where the grower has at least a four years’ 
rotation of crops. | 


Formal and Decorative Gardens at Chelsea 
Shew.—The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has decided that the judging of the 
gardens at the Chelsea Show will take place 
in the following manner :—The scale of points 
used for formal gardens in 1926 will be used in 
1927 for formal and decorative gardens other 
than rock gardens, t.e. (maximum points): 
Design, 60; Execution, 20; Plants, 20; Total, 
100. In judging rock gardens and formal and 
decorative gardens, special weight will be given 
to exhibits in which the design and plants are 
such as would be practical and permanent 
for ordinary gardens. 


Iris Society’s Show.—Specialists and other 
lovers of Irises are already looking forward 
with pleasurable anticipation to the first ex- 
hibition of the Iris Society. This will be held 
at the Royal Horticultural Society's Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, on Thursday, 
June 2 (a printer’s error in the R.H.S. Gardeners’ 
Diary has made it the Irish Society's show !). 
The schedule of seventeen classes is now ready 
and may be had on application to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. G. N. Bunyard, Bower Mount 
Road, Maidstone. In addition to cash prizes 
and medals arranged for the several classes, 
the Veitch Memorial Medal offered by the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society will be 
awarded to the best exhibit of Irises grown by 
an amateur; and the Silver Medal of the 
American Iris Society will, at the discretion 
of the judges, be awarded to an amateur exhibit. 
The Dykes Memorial Medal is offered for the 
best new seedling Iris not in commerce shown 
before the Iris Society or the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society during the months of May and 
June. Non-competitive exhibits of Irises or 
of pictures of Irises will be welcomed by the 
Society, but space must be applied for by 
May 25. 

Retirement of Professor M. J. R. Dunstan. 
Professor M. J. R. Dunstan, Principal of the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, is 
retiring at the close of the present se sion. 
In 1902, he succeeded Sir Danie] Hall as principal 
of the South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wve, and remained there for twenty years, 
during which time the activities of the College 
were greatly extended and the number of 
students rose from fifty to over two hundred. 
In 1922, Professor Dunstan was appointed 
Principal of the College at Cirencester, and in 
addition he is Professor of Agriculture in the 
University of Bristol. 


Lamb’s Cottage-——The cottage known as 
Buttonsnap, West Hill Green, Hertfordshire, 
has been presented to the Royal Society of 
Arts in connection with the Society’s scheme 
for the Preservation of Ancient Cottages, 
by Mrs. M. Grey, Coles, Buntingford. The 
cottage is referred to in Lamb's Essay, My 
First Play, and is said. to contain four rooms 
with the entrance door so low that those passing 
through it are compelled to bend their heads. 


Burley Old.— Lovers of Sylvan beauty will 
learn with pleasure that the destruction which 
threatened the beautiful glades of Burley Old, 
in the New Forest, has been averted. The 
matter came before the House of Lords, and 
though some attempt was made to justify 
the cutting down of old trees, a promise was 
made: by Lord Clinton to the effect that there 
would be no further vandalism, and any future 
wood-felling would be carried out only after 


-& system of irrigation. 
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consultation with a committee representing 
the National: Trust, the Commons Preservation 
Societv, the verderers and others interested 
in maintaining the beauty of all parts of that 
great national heritage, the New Forest. Lord 
Clinton, representing the Forestry Commission, 
confessed that in such cases as this “‘ the care 
of the picturesque overrides all other consider- 
ations.’ 


Mr. Donald MaclIntyre.— Mr. D. MacIntyre is 
in charge of the great estate of the Damo. 
family, Moanalua, at Honolulu. His father 
was a very noted Scotch gardener, long in the 
service of Sir Charles Tennant, The Glen, Inner- 
leithen, Peebles:hire, and a frequent and very 
successful exhibitor at the shows of the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society at Edinburgh 
twenty-five vears ago. He retired in 1907 
and went to live with his son in Honolulu, 
where he died in 1918. After serving at The 
Glen under his father, Mr. Donald MacIntyre 
went to Drumlanrig, under Mr. David Thompson. 
He left Drumlanrig in 1892 in order to attend 
the four-year course of instruction for gardeners 


MR. DONALD MACINTYRE. 


and foresters that the late Professor Sir Isaac 
Bayley-Balfour inaugurated in connection with 
Edinburgh University: while attending the 
lectures in connection with that course he was 
employed at the Botanic Garden, in charge of 
the Orchid collection. In 1897, Professor 
Balfour sent Mr. MacIntyre out to Honolulu 
to take charge of the Damon Estate of Moanalua. 
Moanalua is an estate some nine thousand 
acres in extent, and it was bequeathed to the late 
Mr. S. M. Damon by Berenice Pauahi, a chief- 
tainess who was the last of her line. Mr. Damon 
developed the estate, sunk wells and installed 
Moanalua has now 
2,300 acres of forest, 3,500 acres of pasture land, 
400 acres under Pineapples, 2,000 acres of Sugar 
cane, 441 acres of fish ponds, 116 acres of Rice 
and Bananas, 40 acres of garden, and a golf 
course of 76 acres. Orchids, excepting Odonto- 
glossums, for which the climate is too warm, 
are grown extensively, flowering and ornamental 
trees are a feature of the garden and pleasure 
grounds, while many tropical and some sub. 
tropical fruits are grown in quantity. Moanalua 
is thrown open to the public, and both visitors 
to Honolulu and residents take full advantage 
of the privilege. An account of this wonderful 
estate appeared on page 92 of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of July 31, 1926. 


Export Duty on French Vegetables.— By a 
decree dated the 14th of March, the export 
duty of ten per cent. ad valorem on fresh 
vegetables from France, which was imposed by 
the French Government in July, 1926, 
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has been replaced by a duty of two frane 
per 100 kilos weight. It is thought that the 
taxation by weight instead of by value may 
simplify matters, and avoid disputes between 
exporters and customs officials : but it appears 
to be giving rise to some dissatisfaction on the 
ground that the duty may in some cases work 
out at a higher rate under the new conditions 
than under the old. 


“Journal of the R.H.S. Gardens Club.”—The 
Volume for 1926 of the Journal of the R.H.S. 
Gardens Club is full of interesting matter on 
the Wisley Gardens, and although most of the 
paragraphs are of special interest to present and 
past members of the R.H.S. Garden staff, 
both at Wisley and Vincent Square, the Journ: 
will be read with interest by gardeners generally. 
Mr. J. Wilson gives an interesting resumé 
of Wisley from 1911-1926, covering the period 
of his association with these famous gardens. 
Mr. Wilson’s account shows that great improve. 
ments and additions have been made at Wisley 
during the past fifteen years. The frontispiece 
of the Journal depicts the beautiful gates erected 
to the memory of the Rev. W. Wilks. Mr. L. B. 
Creasey has contributed an interesting article 
entitled ‘ British Plants in the Rock Garden— 
Some Observations,” from which it will b- 
seen that cons d-rable number: of native plants 
are suitable for our rock gardens. In the per- 
sonal paragraphs the members of the Club 
are kept in touch with what many of their 
old Chiswick and Wisley friend: are doing, 
and it is interesting to learn that some of the 
old students have sought fresh woods and 
pastures new, for we learn that Mr. P. Jelly 
is leaving to be a plumber, Mr. A. Barnes has 
gone into the cabinet-making trade, Mr. H. 
Shergold has secured an appointment with 
Messrs. Unwin, printers, and the Rev. F. A. 
Phillips has been appointed assistant priest 
at Puttenham ; the majority, however, have 
remained faithful to their calling, and there 
18 a list of appointments covering a wide field, 
some of the old students and employees 
becoming head [gardeners, some engaged in 
nurseries, others have joined experimental 
stations, and forestry institutes, while still 
others are trying their fortune in the colonies 
and places abroad. 


Repairing the Glasshouses at the Botanic 
Gardens, Rezent’s Park.—We learn from the 
Quarterly Summary of the Royal Botanic Society 
of London that repairs to two of the old glass- 
houses at Regent's Park have been completed, 
namely, the Victoria Water Lily House and No. 
6, and work on the propagating house in the yard 
behind the potting shed is now in progress. 
The sum subscribed by the Fellows for the 
purpose has already been expended, and the 
Council is appealing for further donations to 
repair houses No. 3 and No. 4. The Victoria 
Regia house was renovated, section by section, 
and new iron supports fitted inside to strengthen 
the structure. It was found possible to rebuild 
the roof without completely dismantling the 
whole structure. The plants have now been 
replaced in this house and are expected to 
p-ovide a fine display in the coming summer. 


Botanic Gardens for Canada. — Botanists 
throughout the world, and especially those ot 
Canada and Great Britain, have long desired 
the establishment of one or more botanic gardens 
in the Dominion of Canada. So far, with the 
exception of a small establishment in connection 
with the University of British Columbia, Canada 
does not possess a botanic garden, but there 
are grounds for hoping that in the near future 
the missing link will be provided in the Shen 
of botanic gardens throughout the sone 
Empire. Dr. Hill, the Director of Kew, visite’ 
Canada in 1926 and discussed with the President 
of the Univ rsity of Toronto, Sir Robert Bele 
the possibility and suitability in Toronto nie 
botanic garden in connection with the Sc Ee 
of Botany. This discussion 18 referred to for 
Sir R. Falconer in his presidential report (0° 
1925-6 as foll>ws:—"In an annual survey 
it is only right that mention should be Palit he 
the special needs of the University. Of a eai 
departments, Botany is that which has 
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waiting longest for better equipment. For many 
years the great need of a botanic garden for this 
University and Province has been emphasised. 
In the neighbourhood of Toronto a suitable site 
may be obtained in which the national treasures 
can be displayed and their economic possibil- 
ities set forth. Recently, the Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew has visited the 
city, and once again it has been brought to our 
attention that such a garden is a necessity for 
the study of native vegetation, the preservation 
of native flora, and the promotion in the Domin- 
ion of economic developments similar to 
what has been so effectively done for yeara by 


Kew Gardens.” 


Cardiff Fruit and Potato Trade.—At the 
Annual Conference of the National Federation 
of Fruit and Potato Trades’ Associations, 
held in the Cathays Park, Cardiff, on the 29th 
and 30th ult., Lt.-Col. D. Watts Morgan stated 
at the annual banquet that fruits and Potatos 
came second in Cardiff’s trade and Cardiff was 
now almost the largest, if not the largest, 
centre of these products for Great Britain. 
The Lord Mayor of Cardiff, Alderman William 
Grey, J.P., stated that the growth of the fruit 
trade of Cardiff during the past few years 
had been very rapid, showing an increase of 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent. over that of 
1913, and more fruit was consumed per head in 
South Wales than in any other part of the 
country. Their city was, he said, the first 
port in the world for the importation of Potatos, 
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ordinary kinds. If a variation of treatment is 
required it is in the form of richer soil, and a 
greater amount of moisture during their growing 
pores The following hints will, perhaps, 

found useful to those who possess plants, 
and who may be desirous of succeeding in their 
cultivation. Procure ‘some very rich peat; 
it will be necessary that it should contain 
a large amount of vegetable matter, and mix 
with it about one-fifth sand. Place a layer of the 
compost in a frame, about six inches deep, 
for the reception of the young plants. They 
should be planted from three to six inches apart, 
according to the size they have already attained. 
Here, during their growing season, they must 
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be stuck around them to afford a partial shadez 
They will require a very rich soil, with a moist 
subsoil, but not such as arises from stagnant: 
water. Where situations are prepared for them, 
they should be drained from two to two-and-a- 
half feet deep. It will be of no use placing 
them in dry borders. Old ponds, drained and. 
filled up, or bogs surface-drained, will be the 
most suitable place for them. Judging from our 
own experience, we believe that the greater 
part of them will be quite hardy. But should 
some of them not prove so in the midland 
counties, there are many places in Cornwall, 
on the western coast of England and Scotland, 
and in Ireland, enjoying a very humid atmos-. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LaDy LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Cattleyas and Laelio-Cattleyas.— These Orchids 
need to be repotted at different seasons of the 
year. Those plants which produced their 
flowers during the late autumn and winter 
have enjoyed a considerable period of rest, 
and show signs of developing new roots. Any 
plants in need of fresh rooting-material may 
receive attention, for the present time is the 
most favourable season for repotting them. 
C. labiata, C. Percivaliana, C. Trianae, and C. 
Dowiana are the principal species which will need 
attention first, to be followed at a-later date 
by C. Schréderae, C. Mossiae and C. Mendeilii. 
The repotting of the later-flowering species, 
C. gigas and C. Gaskelliana should be deferred 
until just after they have flowered. The many 
hybrids include several that produce their flowers 
during the winter and, like the species mentioned 
above, start on their new cycle of growth at 
this season. Vigorous plants that only require 
potting because they have outgrown their 
receptacles, should be taken out of the pot 
carefully, thoroughly cleansed, the old, leafles:, 
pseudo-bulbs removed, the decomposed material 
carefully picked out, and then be placed in the 
smallest receptacles that will accommodate 
them. Plants which show signs of deterioration 
should be.carefully pulled a and placed in 
the smallest pots that will hold them. Deterior- 
ation of these plants is often caused by the loss 
of roots from.too much or too little water, 
and I have known many plants deteriorate 
through being watered with unsuitable water ; 
rain water is the most satisfactory to use. 


Potting Cattleyas and Laelio-Cattleyas.— There 
is a great diversity as regards the rooting 
behaviour of the different species and members 
of these large families of Orchids. Some make 
large, strong roots, whilst others have small 
and wiry ones ; the former are generally strong, 
robust growers, such as Laelia purpurata and 
its hybrids, whilst the latter comprise such as 
Cattleya Dowiana, and plants of a similar 
nature which are often regarded as difficult to 
grow. These weaker growers should always 
be given sl'ghtly more drainage, and grown in 
smaller pots than those of a more robust nature. 
Strong, healthy specimens, under proper treat- 
ment, should not require further repotting 
for at least two years, hence the necessity 
of the work and the material being of the best, 


Compost.—A suitable compost for these plants 
consists of equal parts Osmunda fibre and A.1. 
fibre, to which a small quantity of Sphagnum. 
moss may be added, all thoroughly cleaned, and 
used in as rough a state as possible. In acompost 
of this nature, the ness should be potted 
firmly, ag when potted: loosely the compost will 
goon decay, and with it, the roots, this in most 
cases being the cause of the plants deteriorating, 
as they resent decayed rooting material more 
than any other Orchids. Water should be applied 
to the new compost with extreme care until the 
roots are established in it, but frequent dampings 
between the pots will be of great benefit to the 

lants. It is also advisable to shade the plants 
or some little time after repotting them to 
prevent the foliage losing colour and also the loss 


of leaves. 


| ing Dendrobiums.—To maintain a 
o these Orchids, it is advisable to 
propagate the choicest varieties at every oppor- 
tunity, and this is best accomplished by eang 
up the old pseudo-bulbs removed Ta the plants 
when repotting them. Dibble the ee 
in pots of clean silver sand, and place t om ina 

m propagating frame, where they will soon 
fori growths, which, when ae roots, 
may be placed in small pots, a on in 
the same way as the older plants. 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Primula sinensis flore pleno.— The old double 
white Primula is now rarely grown in gardens, 
although it makes a fine greenhouse subject. 
The plants are passing out of flower and should 
be prepared for propagating, as this variety 
does not produce seeds. Commence by removin 
the bottom leaves, after which a slit should be 
made with a sharp knife in an upward direction 
in each division, and the cut kept from closing 
by placing a small piece of crock or charcoal 
in it. The plants should then be packed around 
with Sphagnum moss or fibrous loam, filling in the 
centre with leaf-mould and silver sand, to en- 
courage young roots to form. The plants require 
careful watering at this stage, and shading from 
bright sunshine. When it is found that the 
top-dressing is well-filled with roots, divide the 
plants carefully and pot the portions singly in 
small receptacles. Those that have formed 
plenty of roots may be stood on a moist base 
in a cool house, while those that have not made 
many roots should be placed in a propagating 
frame for a few days; guard against amping, 
for this Primula resents a close atmosphere. 


Euphorbia jacquiniaefolia—Stock plants of 
this beautiful and useful Euphorbia should now 
be introduced into heat to develop suitable 
shoots for making cuttings. Plants that have 
been treated as previously advised will produce 
shoots suitable for use as cuttings in a very 
short time, and when the young growths are 
about three inches long they may be used for 
this p - They are best taken with a heel 
of the old wood, and immediately they are 
severed with a sharp knife they should be 
placed in an upright position in powdered 
charcoal to prevent bleeding. The cuttings are 
best taken early in the morning, before the sun 
gains too much power, and the receptacles should 
be prepared in advance in order that the cuttings 
may not flag in the least degree before inserting 
them in a sandy, open compost. Root the 
cuttings in a warm propagating frame. If it 
is intended to grow them on as large specimens 
insert three cuttings in a small pot. The plants 
may then be grown on without any unnecessary 
disturbance at the roots. This Euphorbia 
delights in a stove temperature until it is well 
established in its flowering pot, after which it 
may be grown in cooler conditions. . The roots 
need careful watering at all times, and they 
should never be allowed to become excessively 
dry. Euphorbia pulcherrima (syn. Poinsettia) 
requires much the same treatment as advised 
for the above. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Frame Melons.—The present is a suitable time 
to prepare for the growing of Melons in frames, 
with or without hot-beds. Ripe Melons cannot 
be produced in frames in less than twelve to 
fifteen weeks ; they should be forthcoming from 
the end of July to the end of September, which 
includes the hottest period of the year, plenty 
of solar-heat and light being essential to success 
with this crop. Assuming that stable manure 
and leaves can be used in equal parts, the heap 
should be turned two or tiree times and the bed 
made as recommended in a previous calendar. 
The most suitable compost for Melons is a 
somewhat heavy loam mixed with old lime 
rubble and a little soot to destroy wire-worms, 
adding a little bone-meal if the loam if of poor 
quality. In a good compost, and with careful 
attention, the plants will grow rapidly. A 
small amount of fresh air should be admitted 
until a maximum temperature of 85° is reached, 
and then gradually reduced as the temperature 
falls. When the frames are closed and contain 
plenty of atmospheric moisture, the temperature 
may be allowed to rise to 90°. As the shoots 
reach the limits of the frames, stop them, to 
cause laterals to develop, on which fruits will 
appear at the first Joint. When several of the 
flowers have expanded, pollenate them until 
sufficient fruits and to spare have set, finally 
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leaving three or four to each plant. By this 
method and constant pinching of the laterals, 
the larger leaves will have plenty of room, 
and sun light and warmth will reach the bed 
and prevent stagnant conditions in the soil, 
with the result that canker will not be likely to 
affect the plants. 


Cherries.—The earliest fruits will soon be 
past the stoning period, but the temperature 


- of the houses must not be allowed to rise too 


high, 50° to 55° at night, and 65° to 70° by day, 
with bright sun, being sufficient; maintain 
a sufficient amount of atmospheric moisture. 
Keep a close watch for weevils, which will do 
much damage to both fruits and foliage in a 
very short time. Black and green aphides 
are sometimes very troublesome to Cherries 
under glass, and two or three fumigations 
between the stoning and colouring periods 
are advisable; it is not wise to fumigate after 
the fruits have coloured, as the flavour is liable 
to be affected by the fumes. Cherries will hang 
for a long time after they are ripe, provided 
the atmosphere of the house is kept cool and 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Strawberries.—Where the soil is naturally 
well suited to growing Strawberries, excellent 
crops of fruit may be obtained from the same 
plants for at least three or four seasons 
in succession, but if the soil is of a light, hungry 
nature, resting on a gravelly subsoil, two years 
is quite long enough to expect satisfactory 
crops of good-flavoured berries. Plante raised 
from layers taken from healthy stock in July 
usually produce good crops the following season, 
and if planted on a warm border the fruits will 
be not only large but ripen quite ten days 
before those fully in the open. 


Forced Plants Where it is the practice 
to make new Strawberry plantations by utilising 
plants that have been forced in pote, the ground, 
if not already prepared for them, should be 
got in readiness and the plants put out 80 soon 
as they are ready, in deeply worked soil that 
has been enriched with plenty of manure. 
Do not retain the plants longer in their pots 
than is necessary after they have been hardened. 
Set them two feet apart, but before doing 
this, soak the balls of soil and roots thoroughly 
with water. Shake away much of the old soil 
and plant firmly. In old gardens it is a good 
plan to work a few handfuls of sweet, well. 
prepared compost around the roots of each plant. 


Vines.—So soon as outdoor vines have made 
a couple of inches of new growth, a!l the aio 
with the exception of one or two, should ; 
rubbed off each spur. Select the bet placed mi 
most promising shoots for fruiting. De 
growth extends and the bunches show, pri 
the laterals at about three leaves AAN 
the bunch. Later, when the berries are we 
set, reduce the number of bunches, if necessary, 
leaving the best ones to constitute the E 
The berries should be ee, OS bre 
as Grapes in the open do not grow Very. 
or Hee early, they should be weli pines 
and encouraged to ripen so soon 88 Poss!De: 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CrockrorD, Gardener to THE Rr. ee 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


: ld 
Potatos.—The planting of Potatos shou'c, 
by this date, be will advanced, though ens ps 
may be done with success for @ cons! sae 
time longer. So soon as the tops of the el 
planted ones are discernible, advantage § er 
be taken of dry weather to well fork the gro eee 
working in at the same time & liberal Shine 
of soot. All will then be in readiness for Rahat 
up the rows when the haulm is sufheent, 
advanced for this to be done. 
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should allow at least as much space in that 
position as at the base. 


Celery.—So soon as ground becomes vacant, 
the trenches for this crop should be prepared. 
Plenty of well-rotted manure, cow manure for 
preference, should be dug into the bottom of 
the trench and well mixed with the soil. For 
a double row of plants the width of the trenches 
should not be less than eighteen inches, and & 
distance of six feet should be allowed between the 
trenches. If slugs or other pests have previously 
caused trouble, the ground should be dressed 
with a soil fumigant or sprinkled over with 
kainit. The ridges between the trenches may 
be utilised for growing Lettuces, Turnips, or 
‘any crop that will mature before it 1s 
necessary to use the soil for earthing up the 

lants. Strong plants, raised early, should now 

hardened gradually in readiness for planting 
in the trenches by about the third week in May. 


Cucumbers.—-If Cucumber seeds are sown now 
in small pots and placed on a hot-bed or in a 
house where a temperature of 60° to 65° is main- 
tained, they will soon germinate and grow 
quickly into strong plants, suitable for setting cut 
on hot-beds in frames by about the third week 
in May. At this time growth will soon become 
rapid, and care should be taken to train the young 
growths thinly. Pinch the points of the shoots 
when they are advanced sufficiently, and the 
laterals at the joint beyond the fruit. Make 
full use of sun-heat, and treat the plants 
as advised for those growing in houses. Later 
in the season good Cucumbers may be grown 
successfully in frames without the aid of arti- 
ficial warmth ; for instance, in frames in which 
Potatos have been grown, a mound of rich, 
loamy soil, to which a little old Mushroom-bed 
manure is added, willbe all that is necessary 
for a start. Close the frame early with plenty 
of atmospheric moisture. Oncold nights cover the 
lights with mate. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Jouw Courts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Saowdrops.— Where it is desired to naturalise 
Snowdrops to extend the planting, or, in fact, 
to move them at all, there is no doubt that 
the best time is when they have finished flowering 
or just before the foliage dies down ; with home- 
grown stock this is fairly easy. If the plants 
are purchased, try and secure delivery as soon 
as possible after they are lifted. Snowdrops 
succeed best in fairly open woodland, where the 
soil i8 loose and free with plenty of humus. 
They do best in grassy places where the surface is 
soft and spongy, as opposed to close, lawn-like 
conditions, They may also be grown in large 
beds of deciduous shrubs, and also naturalised 
in the hardy fernery. 


Chionodoxas and Scillas.—Chionodoxa Luciliae 
C. sardensis, Scilla bifolia and S. sibirica are all 
beautiful, small, blue-flowered bulbous plants that 
are ideal for naturalising in the rock garden,hardy 
fernery, under deciduous shrubs, or even in 
Rose beds, where they make a fine display in 
early spring. They all increase freely in 
light, warm soils. In common with all early 
flowering bulbous plants, they should be planted 
80 800n as possible. 


Spring - flowering Bulbs. — Early Tulips, 
Hyacinths and Narcissi occupying beds required 
for summer bedding plants should be lifted 
carefully after they have flowered, and the bulbs 
laid in a bed of ashes or light soil until the foliage 
has ripened completely, when they should 
be lifted and dried off in a suitable store room. 
Tulips are all too commonly affected with disease, 
and all affected bulbs, also the soil surrounding 
them should be removed so soon as the diseased 
condition is noticed. When lifting the bulbs from 
the beds a close watch should be kept for diseased 
bulbs, which should be burned, for once the soil 
18 infected it is useless to try and grow Tulips 
on the same ground for a number of years, 
as the resting spores or sclerotia of the fungus 
will remain dormant in the soil for at least 
eight years, and a few diseased bulbs will infect 
the whole bed in the following year. 


Evergreen Hedges.— Hedges of Holly and Yew 
are best planted towards the end of April or 


beginning of May, just when the plants are 
starting into growth. The sites should have 
been well prepared sometime previously ; 
firm planting is very important and the roots 
should be well-watered if drying winds prevail. 
Cupressus macrocarpa is often used for an 
evergreen hedge, but with much trimming it 
often has a tendency to die in patches. Thuya 
gigantea makes a very good hedge and is some- 


' times planted as a large, informal screen, as also 


is Cupressus Lawsoniana. Prumnopitys elegans 
makes a beautiful hedge, but I only know of 
one example of it: ite lively green colour 
is much more cheerful looking than Yew, and 
I see no reason, if stocks were available, why 
it should not be generally used for forming 
hedges. There are many other plants that are 
neglected for this purpose, Berberis stenophylla 
and B. Darwinii, for example; there is a fine 
hedge of the former surrounding the water 
garden at Kew; such a hedge should not be 
trimmed with the shears, but simply the longest 
shoots cut out after flowering. 


With this object in view, the seeds should be 
sown thinly and the seed-bed made firm by 
treading. When the seedlings are of a suitable 
size, they should either be transplanted about 
three inches apart, firming the ground as before, 
or thinned in the seed-bed to allow plenty 
of room for the seedlings to develop. Plants 
raised in this manner have very decided advan- 
tages over those which are allowed to become 
drawn and attenuated by close contact with 
each other in the seedling stage. Select var- 
ieties which in former years have done well 
and these should include one of the autumn 
varieties to follow the latest batch of Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower, with a selection of the winter 
and early spring sorts, as well as those which 
are in use during April and May; the earliest 
batch of spring Cauliflowers will be ready in 
June, and so complete the cycle. 


Disbudding Peach and Nectarine Trees.— 
The earliest trees having been attended to, 
the later ones should be disbudded and the fruits 
reduced in numbers. In doing this work, 
which in reality is a form of summer-pruning, 


FIG. 136.—HABERLEA RHODOPENSIS, STORMONTH’S VAR. 
(see p. 283). 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Grafting Fruit Trees.— Although the grafting 
of fruit trees is not much practised in private 
gardens, there are occasions when it might 
be done with advantage. Trees which have 
proved unsuitable for the particular district, 
if headed back in November, may now be further 
shortened and re-grafted with varieties which 
can be depended on to succeed. In districts 
where canker is prevalent on Apples, select 
varieties that are not very susceptible to the 
disease ; excellent results have been obtained 
where badly cankered trees have been headed 
back and re-grafted with Bramley’s Seedling. 
This strong-growing variety seems not only to 
escape attacks of canker, but also by the trans- 
fusion of its sap throughout the cankered stock, 
completely eradicates the last traces of the 
disease, and a series of experiments are now being 
made by inserting one or two grafts of this 
variety on various trees without heading 
them back, to see what effect it may have under 


these conditions. 


Broccoli. The main sowing of Broccoli 
seed should now be made in ground that is 
not too rich, as sturdy growth from start to 
finish is of primary importance with this crop. 


a certain amount of knowledge of the different 
varieties is necessary, as well as a close observa» 
tion as to the health and vigour of the trees, 
for while some kinds produce an enormous 
number of surplus side-shoots, which must be 
reduced to enable those left to mature properly, 
other varieties produce these side-shoots very 
sparingly, and consequently require very much 
less disbudding. The work should be spread 
over a period, and if the most awkwardly- 
placed shoots are removed first, selection of the 
remaining shoots may be made later, and finally, 
at a third operation, only those shoots left which 
are required to furnish the tree with fruiting wood 
for next year. When this system is followed, 
it will be found that little or no check has been 
giv n to the trees and their growth will continue 
uninterruptedly. A similar method is recom- 
mended for reducing the immature fruits, 
finally leaving .only those which, by their 
positions on the trees, are likely to get their full 
share of sunshine, and not be interfered w.th 
by crossing wires or branches, as fruits thus 
damaged are of little value. 


Sowing Hardy Annuals.—The spring sowing 
of hardy annuals should be made now, and where 
beds or borders are set aside for them, remarkable 
results may be obtained at a small outlay. 
Sow sparsely, and thin the seedlings when they 
are about three inches high. 
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CATTLEYAS AND THEIR ALLIES. 


In addition to species this large group of 
Orchids contains many hybrids of diverse 
parentage, but nearly all succeed under prac- 
tically the same conditions, so that for cultural 
purposes they may be placed together. 

There is much diversity of size, form and 
colour, some being large plants and others 
small; some produc? thick, fleshy roots, 
and others thin ones ; and each bai an individ- 
uality of its own which must be considered. 
Whilst the strong-rooting kinds may be placed 
in large receptacles, the weaker rooting sorts 
should be placed in small ones. 

Plants which produced their flowers during 
the late autumn and winter months are best 
repotted so soon as new roots are observed to 
be pushing from the base of the last made 
pseudo-bulb. Fortunately, these delightful 

lants flower at different periods so they may 
be enjoyed practically the whole year round. 

A clean, open material, made up of equal 
parte of Osmunda fib e and A.1. fibre, from which 
allthe fine, earthy particles have been removed, 
with a small quantity of live Sphagnum-moss 
answers their requirements; and the plants 
should be potted firmly, as this compost will 
hold water much in the same way as @ sponge 
if placed loosely in the receptacles. To cultiva- 
tors of this large family I venture to offer a 
word of caution against the continual change 
of material used as a rooting medium. Drastic 
changes are not beneficial, and experiments 
should -be made on a limited number of plants 
at a time. The chief points in the cultivation 
of Cattleyas and their allies are, firstly, an even 
temperature, with a sweet, buoyant atmos- 
phere; secondly, a clean rooting medium ; 
and, thirdly, water, when growing, whenever 
they become dry at the roots, with sufficient 
to keep them plump and healthy at all times. 
Clean, soft water should be used as hard water 
may do irreparable harm. 

Cattleya Trianae, C. Percivaliana and others 
may be repotted soon after their flowering period 
is past, as many will commence to make new 
roots whilst in bloom. These may be followed 
by those which produce their flowers at a later 
date, so it is quite possible that some members 
of this large family, which includes Cattleyas. 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattleyas, Sophro-Catt- 
leyas, etc., wll need potting at different 
periode. The small-growing kinds are best 
grown in pans suspended where they will receive 
all the light available. J. T. Barker. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


=e 


LUCULIA GRATISSIMA. 


Lucuuia gratissima is included amongst 
those greenhouse plants which are regarded 
by the ordinary gardener as difficult to propa- 
gate ; nevertheless, with proper treatment 
and management, cuttings will root readily, 
and, moreover. the propagator, if successful, 
will be amply repaid for his trouble. 

Luculia gratissima is one of the gems of the 
grcenhouse. Its fragrance is superb, while 
its rose-coloured flowers show to great effect 
against the green, oval foliage. Both this species 
and L. Pinceana, which has white flowers, 
are useful pot plants. l Ng 

In some text books the following advice is 
given :—*' Take young shoots from half-ripened 
wood in June and dibble then in the ground 
under a bell-glass.” Some growers may find 
this a suitable method of propagation, but I 
am inclined to think that if growers adopt the 
following plan they will secure a larger percentage 
of rooted cuttings than if they are inserted in 
June. During the spring, old plants growing 
in a nursery bed in the open should be potted 
and brought into a house having an intermediate 
temperature and started into growth. 

With careful watering and management, 
the young shoots soon begin to appear. These, 
when four or tive inches long, should be taken 
off near a joint or with a heel. Only cuttings of 
medium thickness should ke selected, as these 
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do not damp off so readily as thicker ones. 
Place the cuttings in small pots filled with 
sharp sand. Plunge the pots in a propagating 
case where a gentle bottom-heat is available, 
and keep the case closed until the cuttings have 
rooted, then admit a little air each day, grad- 
ually increasing the amount until the cuttings 
are ready fof shifting into three-inch pots, 
in a compost formed of sweet loam and peat in 
equal parts, with a handful or so of sharp sand 
added. Do not pot too firmly, and after potting 
remove the plants to the staging in the house 
in which they were propagated. 


From that stage onward, the plants will need 
no extra care, beyond the ordinary cultural 
treatment given to plants of this category. 
On no account should the growth be hindered 
for want of root-room, therefore, shift the plants 
into larger pots when necessary. During the 
winter the plants should be pruned severely, 
according to the shape required. In this way 
fine, bushy growth will be obtained. Plants 
treated in this manner grow to a large size 
and are useful for either pot cultivation or 
planting out in a border. G. B., Matlock. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


No type of Chrysanthemum is enjoying 
greater popularity at the present time than 
the Single. Great improvements have been made 
with this type of the flower during recent vears, 
both in the colour and size of the flowers. 
raisers have raised varieties with somewhat 
heavy flowers having several rows of florets, 
which lessens their value for light decorative 
work. For fairly large vases, however, this 
type of flower is quite suitable, and the lasting 
qualities of the blooms are good, especially 
if they are cut when fresh and with only a 
moderate length of stem. 

Robert Collins, Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, Mrs. 
Hancock, Phyllis Cooper and Molly Godfrev 
and its sports are all strong growers, which often 
reach a height of over seven feet, and a green- 
house with a fair amount of headroom is required 
for their accommodation. There are other 
varieties of dwarfer habit which lose nothing 
in point of size and quality of flower; Hilda 
Shoebridge, Pink Beauty, Mrs. A. Robertson, 
and the popular old crimson variety, Sandown 
Radiance, are excellent examples. The last 
variety is still the most pleasing shade of its 
particular colour. The variety Miss Joyce 
Moore, though very large and much easier to 
cultivate, is, in many points, inferior to it. 

Most of the modern Singles seem to have a 
tendency to flower later than the older type, 
and are not at their best until November is well 
advanced. I grow all the Single sor.s without 
any stopping or pinching, but disbud the larger- 
flowering ones severely. For the decoration 
of dwelling-rooms, a vase arranged lightly with 
a moderate amount of first-class blooms is far 
superior to one which is crammed with sprays 
of inferior quality. : 

I find that stopping the plants results in blooms 
which incurve slightly at the tips, thus losing 
much of their natural and graceful appearance. 
This apples particularly to Robert Collins 
and Molly Godfrey and its sports. The same 
result was not noticed in the case of Mrs. W. 
J. Godfrey and Mrs. Hancock, which have 
narrower and less numerous florets. 

These strong-growing Singles should be 
propagated before the end of December and 
subsequently given the same generous treatment 
as the Japanese varieties which are being grown 
to produce large exhibition blooms, the aim in the 
case of Singles being to limit the plants to about 
a dozen blooms each. 

The staking of the taller varieties should be 
done carefully, more than one stake being 
required for their support. A strand of wire 
strained between two stout posts will also be 
necessary to secure the entire line against 
boisterous winds, as an open position is desirable 
during the time the plants are growing outside, 
and strong westerly winds are often trouble- 
some if a hedge or similar screen is not available 
to break the full force of the gal. 


Some . 
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The following is a useful  sel-ction of 
standard varieties, embracing a wide range 
of colour: Robert Collins, Susan, Molly 
Godfrey, Bronze Molly, Fantasy, Catriona 
Pink Beauty, Phyllis Cooper, Mra. W. J. Godfrey 
Mrs. Hancock, Miss Joyce Moore, Sandown 
Radiance, Mrs. A. Robertson, Hilda Shoebridge 
Portia, Margaret Davies and Mrs. Palmer. 
Lady Mary Davey is smaller, but the colour is 
a very vivid shade of terra-cotta, and this variety 
produces plenty of flowers which are especially 
suited to dinner table decoration if they are 
partially disbudded. Sweet Auburn, too, js 
useful if grown in the same way. Charles 
Hodgson, Acton Place Gardens, Acton, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 
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VERATRUM. 


VERATRUM comprises a genus of hardy 
herbaceous perennials that deserve more atten- 
tion and are worthy of inclusion in herbaceous 
borders, etc., on account of their handsome, 
broad-ribbed, ovate foliage. They are also 
suitable for grouping in the centre of beds or 
for fringing a shrubbery border, their handsome 
foliage producing a sub-tropical effect. 

The plants grow from four feet to six feet tall. 
the shoots terminating in dense branching 
spikes of flowers, forming a large, pyramidal 
panicle from July to September. 

V. album, the False White Hellebore, produces 
prettily ribbed foliage and greenish-white 
flowers ; V. nigrum has blackish-purple flowers, 
whilst V. viride is similar to V. album, except 
that the flowers are green. The propagation 
of these plants should be done in autumn or 
early spring. W. L. 


STAKING HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


THE staking of herbaceous plants is too often 
badly done, the shoots being tied up in bundles, 
or else neglected until they have tumbled down. 
Many plants, such as Michaelmas Daisies and 
Heleniums, are easily staked if the shoots are 
thinned to four or five, and each secured singly 
to a neat stake; the resulting display will be 
much better than otherwise, as each growth 
will have room to branch and develop to its 
full extent. 

Many plants are difficult to stake in the 
orthodox way; this applies to many slender- 
growing plants which should be supported with 
branches, placed in position early, thus allowing 
the plants to grow through and over them. 
With very little attention, these plants will 
arrange themselves in a pleasing and natural 
manner. If this method was more generally 
adopted, much time and trouble would be saved 
in the staking and tying up of herbaceous plants. 


ALPINE GARDEN. 
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THE SATIN FLOWER. 


Tue Sisyrinchiums have been flowering 
exceedingly well sinc: early March. The pretty. 
satiny, purplish-pink flowers of S. grandifiorum 
are extremely effective, while the snow -whiteness 
of S. grandiflorum album is very beautiful. 

The foliage is narrow, grass-like, while the 
dainty, bell-shaped-nodding flowers are of i 
brilliant, transparency, and add charm to the 
plant when massed in the rock garden. 

Sisyr.nchiums should be planted in enh 
sandy, peaty, moist soil, in partially-shad 
situations. W. Logan. 


DOUGLASIA LAEVIGATA. 


THIs dainty species is not nearly 
known as its congener, D. vitahana ; ee 
dense- and low-growing plant which, in P 
is studded with small, rose-pink flowers. i 
latter are abundantly produced _and ne 
on erect peduncles about one inch 10 
the leaves are linear or oblong-lanceolate 
shape. 
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CATTLEYAS AND THEIR ALLIES. 


IN addition to species this large group of 
Orchids contains many hybrids of diverse 
parentage, but nearly all succeed under prac- 
tically the same conditions, so that for cultural 
purposes they may be placed together. 

There is much diversity of size, form and 
colour, some being large plants and others 
small; some produc? thick, fleshy roots, 
and others thin ones ; and each ha: an individ- 
uality of. its own which must be considered. 
Whil:t the strong-rooting kinds may be placed 
in large receptacles, the weaker rooting sorts 
should be placed in small ones. 

Plants which produced their flowers during 
the late autumn and winter months are best 
repotted so soon as new roots are observed to 
be pushing from the base of the last made 
pseudo-bulb. Fortunately, these delightful 
plants flower at different periods so they may 
be enjoyed practically the whole year round. 

A clean, open material, made up of equal 
parts of Osmunda fib e and A.1. fibre, from which 
all the fine, earthy particles have been removed, 
with a small quantity of live Sphagnum-moss 
answers their requirements; and the plants 
should be potted firmly, as this compost will 
hold water much in the same way as a sponge 
if placed loosely in the receptacles. To cultiva- 
tors of this large family I venture to offer a 
word of caution against the continual change 
of material used as a rooting medium. Drastic 
changes are not beneficial, and experiments 
should -be made on a limited number of plants 
at atime. The chief points in the cultivation 
of Cattleyas and their allies are, firstly, an even 
temperature, with a sweet, buoyant atmos- 
phere; secondly, a clean rooting medium ; 
and, thirdly, water, when growing, whenever 
they become dry at the roots, with sufficient 
to keep them plump and healthy at all times. 
Clean, soft water should be used as hard water 
may do irreparable harm. 

Cattleya Trianae, C. Percivaliana and others 
may be repotted soon after their flowering period 
is past, as many will commence to make new 
roots whilst in bloom. These may be followed 
by those which produce their flowers at a later 
date, so it is quite possible that some members 
of this large family, which includes Cattleyas. 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattleyas, Sophro-Catt- 
leyas, etc., w.ll need potting at different 
periods. The small-growing kinds are best 
grown in pans suspended where they will reccive 
all the light available. J. T. Barker. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


LUCULIA GRATISSIMA. 


Lucutia gratissima is included amongst 
those greenhouse plants which are regarded 
by the ordinary gardener as difficult to propa- 
gate; nevertheless, with proper treatment 
and management, cuttings will root readily, 
and, moreover. the propagator, if successful, 
will be amply repaid for his trouble. 

Luculia gratissima is one of the gems of the 
greenhouse. Its fragrance is superb, while 
its rose-coloured flowers show to great effect 
against the green, oval foliage. Both this species 
and L. Pinceana, which has white flowers, 
are useful pot plants. 

In some text books the following advice is 
given :—“ Take young shoots from half-ripened 
wood in June and dibble them in the ground 
under a bell-glass..” Some growers may find 
this a suitable method of propagation, but I 
am inclined to think that if growers adopt the 
following plan they will secure a larger percentage 
of rooted cuttings than if they are inserted in 
June. During the spring, old plants growing 
in a nursery bed in the open should be potted 
and brought into a house having an intermediate 
temperature and started into growth. 

With careful watering and management, 
the young shoots soon begin to appear. These, 
when four or five inches long, should be taken 
off near a joint or with a heel. Only cuttings of 
medium thickness should ke selected, as these 


‘advanced. 


do not damp off so readily as thicker ones. 
Place the cuttings in small pots filled with 
sharp sand. Plunge the pots in a propagating 
case where a gentle bottom-heat is available, 
and keep the case closed until the cuttings have 
rooted, then admit a little air each day, grad- 
ually increasing the amount until the cuttings 
are ready for shifting into three-inch pots, 
in a compost formed of sweet loam and peat in 
equal parts, with a handful or so of sharp sand 
added. Do not pot too firmly, and after potting 
remove the plants to the staging in the house 
in which they were propagated. 


From that stage onward, the plants will need 
no extra care, beyond the ordinary cultura] 
treatment given to plants of this category. 
On no account should the growth be hindered 
for want of root-room, therefore, shift the plants 
into larger pots when necessary. During the 
winter the plants should be pruned severely. 
according to the shape required. In this way 
fine, bushy growth will be obtained. Plants 
treated in this manner grow to a large size 
and are useful for either pot cultivation or 
planting out in a border. G. B., Matlock. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


No type of Chrysanthemum is enjoving 
greater popularity at the present time than 
the Single. Great improvements have been made 
with this type of the flower during recent years, 
both in the colour and size of the flowers. 
raisers have raised varieties with somewhat 
heavy flowers having several rows of florets, 
which lessens their value for light decorative 
work. For fairly large vases, however, this 
type of flower is quite suitable, and the lasting 
qualities of the blooms are good, especially 
if they are cut when fresh and with only a 
moderate length of stem. 

Robert Collins, Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, Mrs. 
Hancock, Phyllis Cooper and Molly Godfrey 
and its sports are all strong growers, which often 
reach a height of over seven feet, and a green- 
house with a fair amount of headroom is required 
for their accommodation. There are other 
varieties of dwarfer habit which lose nothing 
in point of size and quality of flower; Hilda 
Shoebridge, Pink Beauty, Mrs. A. Robertson, 
and the popular old crimson variety, Sandown 
Radiance, are excellent examples. The last 
variety is still the most pleasing shade of its 
partiou. colour. The variety Miss Joyce 

oore, though very large and much easier to 
cultivate, is, in many points, inferior to it. 

Most of the modern Singles seem to have a 
tendency to flower later than the older type, 
and are not at their best until November is well 
_ I grow all the Single sor.s without 
any stopping or pinching, but disbud the larger- 
flowering ones severely. For the decoration 
of dwelling-rooms, a vase arranged lightly with 
a moderate amount of first-class blooms is far 
superior to one which is crammed with sprays 
of inferior quality. 

I find that stopping the plants results in blooms 
which incurve slightly at the tips, thus losing 
much of their natural and graceful appearance. 
This applies particularly to Robert Collins 
and Molly Godfrey and its sports. The same 
result was not noticed in the case of Mrs. W. 
J. Godfrey and Mrs. Hancock, which have 
narrower and less numerous florets. 

These strong-growing Singles should be 
propagated before the end of December and 
subsequently given the same generous treatment 
as the Japanese varieties which are being grown 
to produce large exhibition blooms, the aim in the 
case of Singles being to limit the plants to about 
a dozen blooms each. 

The staking of the taller varicties should be 
done carefully, ‘more than one stake being 
required for their support. A strand of wire 
strained between two stout posts will also be 
necessary to secure the entire line against 
boisterous winds, as an open position is desirable 
during the time the plants are growing outside 
and strong westerly winds are often trouble. 
some if a hedge or similar screen is not available 
to break the full force of the gal>. 
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The following is a useful sel-ction of 
standard varieties, embracing a wide range 
of colour: Robert Collins, Susan, Molly 
Godfrey, Bronze Molly, Fantasy, Catriona 
Pink Beauty, Phyllis Cooper, Mrs. W. J. Godfrev 
Mrs. Hancock, Miss Joyce Moore, Sandown 
Radiance, Mrs. A. Robertson, Hilda Shoebricdge, 
Portia, Margaret Davies and Mrs. Palmer. 
Lady Mary Davey is smaller, but the colour is 
& very vivid shade of terra-cotta, and this variety 
produces plenty of flowers which are especially 
suited to dinner table decoration if they are 
partially disbudded. Sweet Auburn, too, is 
useful if grown in the same way. Charles 
Hodgaon, Acton Place Gardens, Acton, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


VERATRUM. 


VERATRUM comprises a genus of hardy 
herbaceous perennials that deserve more atten- 
tion and are worthy of inclusion in herbaceous 
borders, etc., on account of their handsome, 
broad-ribbed, ovate foliage. They are also 
suitable for grouping in the centre of beds or 
for fringing a shrubbery border, their handsome 
foliage producing a sub-tropical effect. 


The plants grow from four feet to six feet tall. 
the shoots terminating in dense branching 
spikes of flowers, forming a large, pyramidal 
panicle from July to September. 


V. album, the False White Hellebore, produces 
prettily ribbed foliage and greenish-white 
flowers ; V. nigrum has blackish-purple flowers. 
whilst V. viride is similar to V. album, except 
that the flowers are green. The propagation 
of these plants should be done in autumn or 
early spring. W. L | 


STAKING HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


THE staking of herbaceous plants is too often 
badly done, the shoots being tied up in bundles, 
or else neglected until they have tumbled down. 
Many plants, such as Michaelmas Daisies and 
Heleniums, are easily staked if the shoots are 
thinned to four or five, and each secured singly 
to a neat stake; the resulting display will be 
much better than otherwise, as each growth 
will have room to branch and develop to its 
full extent. 

Many plants are difficult to stake in the 
orthodox way; this applies to many slender- 
growing plants which should be supported with 
branches, placed in position early, thus allowing 
the plants to grow through and over them. 
With very little attention, these plants will 
arrange themselves in a pleasing and natural 
manner. If this method was more generally 
adopted, much time and trouble would be gavell 
a the staking and tying up of herbaceous plants. 
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THE SATIN FLOWER. 


THE Sisyrinchiums have been flowering 
exceedingly well sinc early March. The pretty. 
satiny, purplish-pink flowers of S. grandrflorum 
are extremely effective, while the snow-whitenes} 
of S. grandiflorum album is very beautiful. 

The foliage is narrow, grass-like, while the 
dainty, bell-shaped-nodding flowers are of : 
brilliant, transparency, and add charm to th 
plant when massed in the rock garden. 

Sisyr.nchiums should be planted in Be 
sandy, peaty, moist soil, in partially-sh 
situations. W. Logan. 


DOUGLASIA LAEVIGATA. 


THIS dainty species is not nearly 30 =< 
known as its congener, D. vitaliana ; it 18 
dense- and low-growing plant which, in springs 
is studded with small, rose-pink flowers. : 
latter are abundantly produced and ea 
on erect peduncles about one inch 2 
the leaves are linear or oblong-lanceolate 
shape. 
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| For Kiling Weeds and Moss on 
Garden Walks, Carriage Drives, &c. 
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Even birds 
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—to say nothing of slugs, 
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snails, worms, and other soil- 
pests, shun crops protected with 


NET TINGS 


Garden Nets for Fruit Protection 


Any length width, corded all round. 
New, 1 in. sq. mesh, ouk 5d. a per sa yd.; New Medium, 


1 in. sq. mesh, 44d.; N ote pesh 6id.; New, 
#in. Medium, 8q. Dek “4 d; mon Twine, 
sq. mesh, 7d.; paired nats al mesh, 3d.; 
Repaired, fin. sq. mesh,- shd.. Ne ew Tennis andaty Net- 


ting, rope around Heavy.hand braided, 7d: per 8q. yd.; 
Medium, 6d.; Little ter,. iid. 3 „Selected repaired, 3d. 
Any. length width supp nnis Nets, regulation 
size, various qualities, | steel ote copper head Mnes, from 
27/6 to 32/6 each. Diamond Nets at a i superior quality, 
yds. 


Sprinkle on soil, dust on seeds, dust over trenches, 


put into drills. The saving is enormous. There 
i 1 in it Get I Tin to-d Wes Vine 8b by 2 yde, 3/6 Tr £ ‘gles or 8 8 yd 
IS no poison 1n It. et a 1/3 0-day, OF 14/-; heavy quality, about 14 ah Sh be ayd tbe oe 
4 y 8/9; 8 yds. 17/6; New Pea Netting .5in. mesh, 3 


ft.” oa ste 5d. yard, Goods carriag © d passe 
train receipt order. Batistaction panacea Greenhouse 


hadings, e 
Samples and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 


Net Makers, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL, 
¥etb. over Half Century. 


write to us for bulk quotations. 


“SANITAS” CO. LIMITED, 
LONDON, E. 14. 
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RESULTS. They are —_ sure and lasting. The 
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Indispensable in the Garden “SG : 


MSON’S MANURES 


the market for over 50 years, they still hold first place for QUALITY and 
direct result of many years’ 


ning, they stand unrivalled at the present day for 


Prices:—VINE, PLANT AND VEGETABLE MANURE—a Perfect Food— 
1 cwt., 30/-; 56 1b.16/-; 28 1b. 9/-; 141b. 5/-; 7 1b, 3/-; tins, 1/3 and Od. 


SPECIAL TOP DRESSING MANURE-an excellent stimulant—56 Ib. 17/-; 


paid on 28 ibe. and up. 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE. 
Or from Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, Ltd. TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


“IT WORKS- 


INSTEAD OF YOU” 


The 
17-inch 
’ 
‘ Governor 
(Air-Cooled) 
A strong, light 
machine that will 


not canse ridges 
on the softest turf. 


he ‘Governor’ mows your lawn better, quicker, 

more cleanly, more evenly and more easily, saving 
its cost in the first season. The ‘ Governor ’ incor- 
porates many essential features not to be found in 
any other machine, and is strongly built, yet light 
enough to preserve the smoothest surface. 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 


which none surpasses 


The only 22-inch Water-Cooled £ 50 


Motor Mower in the World 


Easy 


BRITISH 
TO THE 
LAST NUT 


machine. 


WHAT USERS SAY; 


“The ‘Governor’ Motor 
Lawn Mower gives me the 
greatest satisfaction. In 
two half days the gardener 
does by himself mowing 
which previously took him 
nearly two whole days with 
an additional man to help. 
I am strongly recommend- 
ing it.” 

E. W. RAVEN-HILL, 
Park House, Brentwood. 


“Itis osiy to start, easily 
manipulate in confined 
spaces and has made a good 
job of the heaviest growth 
without any trouble what- 
ever.” (Extracted). 


“We have nothing but 
praise for the water-cooled 
‘ Governor.’ It gives no 
mechanical trouble and 
works economically and 
quickly. Absence of com- 
plicated parts is a strong 
point in its favour.” 


J. H. MATTHEWS, 
Aldridge Cricket Club, 
Walsall. 


“ The ‘ Governor ’ is quite 
the best mechanical job of its 
sort that I have yet seen.” 

FREDE. A. FITCH, 

M.I.M.T., 


Tunbridge Wells. 


“ T do not wish for a more 
efficent machine, and the 
moderate price is an 
additional attraction.” 
M. W. MYERS, D.D. 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


12-months’ Guarantee with each 
5% Discount for Cash. 
Payment Terms if desired. 
Free delivery to any station in 
Great Britain or at port in Ireland. 


Write for 
G, describing 


tails of our free seven- 


day Trial on your own 


grass. Address 
Sales Director : 


JOHN SHAW & SONS, WOLVERHAMPTON, LTD. 


30C, FRYER ST., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Established 1795. 


Folder 
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model and giving de- 
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CHEALS’ 
DAHLIAS 


Unique Collection. 
All the best in each class. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD, 


The Nurseries 
CRAWLEY. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S 


NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 


for 1927 is now out. Alpines, Rock Shrubs and 

Herbaceous Plants. Revised prices and thrilling 

Novelties. Sent free on application. 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 


Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts. 


DAHLIAS sections DAHLIAS 


One of the best Collections in the Country and 
can be had early for growing on. From 7s. dos. 
Won Southport Challenge Cup Two Seasons. 


EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best 
New and Old Varieties, from 4s. dos. (Catalogue free. 


H. WOOLMAN, F.R.H.S. 
SHIRLEY——____—___Nr,, BIRMINGHAM. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
| 
| 
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CLIBRANS 


GIANT 


CYCLAMEN 


Finest in ‘the World 


Unequalled fo — 
urity, Brilliance, and Richness of Colour 
Size and Substance of Flower 
Vigour of Growth and Freedom of Bloom 
Upright Stems and Handsome Foliage 
Earliness and continuance of Flower 


YOUNG PLANTS READY NOW 


Strong, Healthy and Vigorous, with 
Three and Four Leaves, Splendidly 
Rooted, from Boxes, Ready for Potting. 


CRIMSON, PINK, SALMON, WHITE, 
WHITE with ROSE BASE, separate, at 
4/- per doz., 3O/- per 100. 

MIXED, 3/6 per doz., 26/- per 100. 

PAPILIO, mixed, 4/- per doz., 3O/- 100. 


Packed in damp moss and sent by post, 
ensuring arrival in perfect condition. 
Packing and Postage charged at cost. 


ORDER NOW IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CLIBRANS L” 


The King’s Nurserymen_ 
ALTRINCHAM. 


| 
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It is a choice plant for a sunny ledge and grows 
well in gritty, well-drained soil. It is also 
happily placed and very pretty when grown 
in a pen in the alpine house. An American 
species, it is a native of the Oregon Mountains. 


PORTULACA GRANDIFLORA. 


Sunny ledges of the rock garden will prove 
ideal positions for this brilliant little annual ; 
arid conditions are essential to ite welfare, 
and a gritty, rather poor soil will meet its require- 
ments. 

Plants may be raised in warmth and trans- 
planted, but I find it better to sow the seeds in 
their ent stations ; from early to mid-May 
being a suitable time for sowing. 

I once saw these plants draping the edge 
of a low terrace wall and growing in granite 
with gravel and stone beneath ; it was a very 
hot season and the plants grew and flowered 
exceedingly well. The flowers are variously 
and brilliantly coloured, three or four together, 
terminal, surrounded by whorls of crowded 
leaves; the latter are scattered, cylindrical, 
somewhat succulent and acute. 

This brilliant little plant does not exceed a 
few inches in height; it was introduced from 
Brazil in 1827. There are double-flowered 
varieties. Ralph E. Arnold. 


RANUNCULUS NYSSANUS. 


Or the series of Ranunculus in commerce, 
R. nyssanus is not at all common, although it 
is a cheap plant to purchase. It first came under 
my notice a few years before the war, when I 
procured a specimen and retained it until my 
removal to my present garden. Although I 
am not prepared to endorse the high opinion 


held of this Crowfoot by the late Mr. Reginald . 


Farrer, R. nyssanus is an interesting and useful 
little plant. 

_ It is excellent for covering a considerable 
amount of space as pean by means of its runners, 
but, as these develop above ground, it may be 
easily kept in bounds. When out of flower it pre- 
sents a mass of hairy foliage, and above the leaves, 
in summer, rise stems from six to twelve inches 
high, according to the conditions under which 
the plant is grown,. bearing bright yellow 
flowers. The latter are of good size, and it is 
a little unfortunate that the period of blooming 
is not extended. This Crowfoot is easy of 
culture, and may be grown on rockwork or 
on the level ground, and in either place will 
flower well. It may also be grown in either 
heavy or light soils, and an additional advantage 
is that it will flourish in sun or shade. I am not 
aware if seeds can be obtained from the trade, 
but plants are available, and there is still time 
to plant them this season. S. Arnott. 


VIOLA SPECIES. 


It is a pleasure to see Col. E. Enever Todd’s 
notes on Viola species, the result of endless 
research, that are appearing in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. They will be most helpful to the 
many who are interested in this important race 
with its many beautiful species and endless 
varieties. 
ing a visit to the South of Spain in 
February last. in which most of my time was 
Po in wandering off the beaten track to see 
the various flowering plants that occur in that 
region early in the year, cne of the most inter- 
esting plants that I had the pleasure of seeing 
was Viola arborescens. This was abundant 
ın a very limited area near Malaga. Well- 
established plants were lovely little clumps 
smothered with white, lavender-flushed, good- 
sized flowers. Some of these Vicles were like 
little, round bushes, covered with flowers and 
with stocky, woody stems, well on to half-an- 
inch thick. These must have been very old speci- 
mens, 88 the younger oncs were not so compact. 
The plants were on the shady slopes in dry, 
stony positions, being partially protected from 
the fierce sun of that region even at this early 
period of the year. Others were also frequently 
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in the shelter of larger plants. Many of the 
plants had seeds, of which I collected a few r pe 
or ripening. There were also numbers of seed- 
lings springing up ¿round some of the more 
sheltered plants. 

‘In reference to the seeds, which I had on a 
table in my bed-room to dry, for some time I 
could not realise what the “clicking” noise 
was in the dead of night, until I discovered 
that it was the Viola seeds ripening and scattering 
the seeds abroad in the interesting way that 
Viola seeds have of doing, rome of the less 
desirable species producing self-sown seedlings 
only too frequently in the garden. 

iola elegantula (bosniaca), with me, is orly 
really good for one season’s flowering; the 
plants do surv.ve the winter frequently, but the 
flowers in the following season are not nearly 
so fine. Cutting back and preventing seeding 
do not succeed with this species in the same 
way as this treatment does with many of the 
Violas. All the large: -flowered Violas seem to 
have a tendency to flower themselves to death ; 
even the garden varieties, if allowed to seed. 
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slender stalks, each bearing a terminal cluster of 
flowers. 

The number of flowers on a plant has increased 
under cultivation, and seedlings show variation 
in size and colour of the flowers. The colour 
is usually bright lilac or pale purple, with 
numerous rich yellow spote in the throat. 
H. r. Ferdinandi-Coburgi, H. r. Austini and H. r. 
Stormonth’s var. (Fig. 136) are varieties of good 
colour, and mention may also be made of a 
free-flowering white one of great beauty, known 
as var. virginalis (Fig. 137). 

Culture and propagation of these charming 
plants are not matters of great difficulty, but 
care and patience are required to grow them 
satisfactorily. They flourish in cool, shaded 
nooks, which afford them shelter from scorching 
sun and drenching rain. 

They appreciate a deep root-run in soil which 
is well-drained, while at the same time it is 
capable of retaining a fair amount of moisture 
during spells of drought. A compost of two 
parts of loam, one part of leaf-mould and a little 
grit is recommended. Planting may be done in 


FIG. 137.—HABERLEA RHODOPENSIS VAR. VIRGINALIS. 


There is no doubt that many of the Violas 
growing in warm, fully-exposed positions in hot 
climates are biennial, producing seeds very 
freely and a continuity of plants therefrom. 
A Vicla elegantula hybrid that I received from 
a friend last year (a long, large-flowered plant) 
looks much stronger after the winter, but it 
has not flowered yet. T. Ashton Lofthouse, 


Linthorpe, Middlesborough. 


HABERLEA RHODOPERSIS. 


HABERLEA rhodopensis is one of very few 
species of the large family Gesneriaceae which 
may be grown with success in the open. It 
occurs wild in one district only, on the southern 
slopes of the Balkan mountains, whence it 
was introduced in 1880 by Leichtlin, and flowered 
the following year at Kew. 

Haberlea resembles Ramondia in habit, 
forming flattish rosettes of dark green, hairy, 
toothed leaves, from among which rise numerous 


autumn or spring. The crevices in which the 
plants are to make their home should be deep 
and roomy, and when the plants are in position 
the soil should be well worked in about their 
roots. 

Stocks of Haberleas are best increased by 
raising seedlings. The seeds are minute and 
should be sown in early spring in well-drained 
pots of fine, sandy soil. Sow very thinly and 
only just cover the secds with soil. Cover each pot 
with a sheet of glass and stand it in a close, 
shaded frame. After pricking them out, the young 
plants should be grown on in a frame, care being 
taken that they are not exposed to long periods 
of strong sunlight or allowed to become dry at 
the roots. Old plants which have become too 
crowded may with advantage be divided and 
replanted in fresh soil. 

In conclusion, it must not be overlooked 
that Haberleas are extremely effective when 
grown as specimen pot plants. They are delight- 
ful when seen flowering in March and April 
in @ cool and airy alpine house, together with 
some of the choicer Saxifragas, Primulas and 
other plants worthy of similar treatment. 


N. K.G. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to tho 
PUBLISHER, 56, Tavistook Street, Covent 
Garden WOC 3 


News. -Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Newspapers.—Correspondents sendina newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 
to see. 

Editors and Publisher.—Or correspondents would 
obmate delay in obtaining answers to their communie 
cations, and sare us much time and trouble, if then would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed tothe EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected, 

rations.—The Editors will be nat to r' ere and to 

aA ph tographa or irawingxs suitable for reproduction, 

of rardens, or of remarkavle flowers, trees, <t¢.. but they 
-annt be responsible for loss or injury. 


CROWN GALL AND CANCER. 


OST horticulturists are familiar with the 
M largeswellings whichoccuronthestems and 
roots of various plants and which are popu- 
larly known as “ Crown Galls.” Mr. ErwinSmith, 
the veteran American plant pathologist, who has 
studied the disease for many years, has repeatedly 
stated that the appearances displayed by the 
galls are of such a nature that we may reasonably 
speak of them as plant cancers. From the fact 
that for some time no organism could be defin- 
itely associated with these galls, an opinion 
arose that here was a type of growth quite unlike 
that known elsewhere in the plant kingdom ; 
consequently, the analogy drawn between them 
and animal cancer has received a considerable 
amount of support. A great stumbling block, 
however, is the radically different cellular 
structure and manner of growth in animals and 
plants; the absence of a circulating system, 
of a central nervous and digestive system 
in plants are differences which, in the opinion 
of many, make it extremely unwise to lay too 
much stress on apparent similarities between 
the two diseases. 
The Italian botanist, F. Cavara, in 1895, 
first succeeded in isolati g an organism from 
Crown Gall, and twelve years later Erwin 
Smith, working in collaboration with Townsend, 
proved conclusively that this bacterium, to 
which they gave the name Bacterium tume- 
faciens, was the causal organism. A fact which 
seemed to support the idea of a close connection 
with malignant tumours is that it is impossible 
to demonstrate the presence of the bacterium 
within the tumour cells, although the disease 
can be brought about artificially by inoculating 
from cultures. In his later work, Erwin Smith has 
drawn more and more analogies between Crown 
Gall and human cancer. From a purely 
scientific point of view it would be extremely 
interesting, and in some ways most useful, if 
.the two diseases could be proved to have any- 
thing ini common. On the other hand, if the 
relation between the two were anything like 
so close as Blumenthal, a German bacteriologist, 
has suggested, the grcwing of plants would 
carry a risk which some would not care to face. 
As everyone knows, we are still ignorant 
of the causal organism of cancer, or, indeed, 
-whether or not the disease is purely physio- 
logical. Evidence on the whole points to 
parasitism, and probably cancer problems 
at the present time attract more workers than 
does any other biological or medical investiga- 
tion. Blumenthal and his collaborators, work- 
ing at Berlin, recently isolated from the margins 
of human tumours, a bacterium which gives 
cultural reactions almost identical with those of 
Bacterium tumefaciens, and at least one of the 
forms proved capable of reproducing Crown Gall 
in Sunflowers and tumours in healthy animals. 
A disturbing coincidence then occurred. 
Robinson and Walkden, working at Manchester 
on Crown Gall on the garden Marguerite, found 
that Bacterium tumefaciens was present on the 
rough exterior of the galls, thus explaining 
why Erwin Smith failed to demonstrate the 
bacterium within the tissues. 


— _ — mm 
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The two diseases, plant and animal, suddenly 
and unexpectedly assumed an apparent identity. 
The interest of medical men was aroused, and 
as a consequence, Professor W. Robinson was 
invited to give a paper before the Section of 
Tropical Diseases and Parasitology of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on April 6, with the title 
“Some Features of Crown Gall in Plants in 
reference to comparison with Cancer.” In 
this he showed conclusively that the far-reaching 
comparisons drawn by Erwin Smith between 
yall and cancer are extremely questionable. 

fost, probably all, the features regarded as 
showing special resemblance to cancerous 
growth follow as a normal consequence of the 
infection of growing plant parts, and resulting 
secondary galls are in no way similar to metas- 
tases. The only thing they have in common 
is a typical proliferation of the cells. A critical 
consideration of Blumenthal’s suggestion of a 
possible connection between the causal agent 
in Crown Gall and malignant tumours proves 
that it is in no way conclusive. It would be out 
of place here to consider the various details, 
but Professor Robinson’s lecture will go far 
towards preventing medical men from con- 


.-sidering Crown Gall in.-plants as. anything 


more than an instructive plant disease, and 
should allay all fears of those interested in their 
garden regarding the chance of becoming 
infected with a dire malady when engaged in 
the most healthy of occupations and pastimes. 
J. R. 


AESCULUS CALIFORRICA. 


(See Supplementary Jllustraticn). 


THE specimen depicted in the Supplementary 


Illustration presented with this issue represents a 
tree of the above name growing in the park at 
Stanage, at an altitude of some 800 feet above 
sea-level ; it is from a photograph by Mr. 
Heyworth, Knighton. 

The tree, which was grafted, I take it, upon 
the Horse Chestnut (Aesculus Hippocastanum), 
was planted out, to the best of my belief, 
sometime in the early sixties of the last century. 
Our predecessors in those days were always 
tutored in the doctrine that the best way to 
perpetuate these little, smooth-fruited, rettily- 
flowered Horse Chestnut trees, was by budding 
or grafting, and that this was a rule that collectors 
should subscribe to and truly observe. My 
predecessors evidently conformed to the advice 
of the day. Whether they planted our tree 
on the most appropriate site is a question for 
the amiable discussion of an outspoken family 
circle, or the ever ready criticism of visitors. 
Not that I resent remarks in such directions ; 
anything is better than a dull apathy amid the 
glories of countryside scenes. Besides, one need 
never act on unconvincing suggestions. Our 
tree, I am afraid, is located too near a giant 
Oak, which rather overtops and over-shadows 
it. These trees want a place rather among their 
equals than the ‘mighty ones, isolated, or in a 
grove, not in a clump or cluster. 

The tree depicted measures nearly fifty feet 
in height and four feet in girth. Elwes, and 
Henry's best tree; growing in the Isle of Wight, 
measured thirty feet in height, but that must have 
been eighteen years or so ago. We reckoned 
ours at that time as something between thirty- 
five feet and forty feet. I make no claims 
to championship for our example, nor boast of 
its departure from the canons of proportion 
as laid down in the estimate of authorities, 
which, so far, seems to rate the height in its 
native: country at forty feet, and perhaps a 
little less in ours. On the contrary, I render 
apology for its apparently wilful noncomformity 
to established rules, and the discipline of pro- 
cedure, but at the same time plead that there 
is no hard and fast obligation to submit to any 
uniform height standard in tree life, such as was 
once required of polo ponies at Hurlingham ; 
variations in these directions will occur in the 
best regulated families. 

There was, in ancient history. but one para- 
mount Queen and Goddess of Beauty, called 
Aphrodite or Venus; one statue of her at 
Florence, called the Venus de Medici, represents 


‘(once called P. rubra), 


‘death and dropping into abeyance. 


‘typical long, tapering, 


‘thirty or fortyv-feet trees. 
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her as five feet four inches in height, while to 
instance other portrayals of her, in the Venus 
of Cnidus or the Venus of Miletus, she is 
evidently evolved from a far taller and more 
stately model. Yet they are all one and the 
same personality, though represented by differ. 
ently-sized statues. So let our tree be forgiven 
if it has exceeded the statutory limit. j 
Aesculus californica belongs to a genus that 
pnce was, and sometimes is now, called Pavia. 
These Pavias were of the same order as our 
well-known Horse Chestnuts, at one time called 
Aesculaceae and now Sapindaceae. They boast 
many aliases. Pavia was a name given to them 
in honour of one Peter Paw, a name that if you 
are not careful in the writing of might easily 
be described as Peter Pan. Another name 
bestowed is thut of Buckeve, for the rather 
complicated reason that the so-called hilum, or 
scar of the seed, when abstracted from the husk. 
is apt to glare at you rather fixedly—so some 
imaginative minds have suggested—like a 
ship’s deadeye. Insome circles, anyone narrat- 
ing experiences of this sort would render them- 
selves open to obvious suspicion! The last 
of the names I can find attributed to this 
section is a very self-explaining one, and that is 
the smooth-fruited Horse Chestnut tree. 
While the full-grown Horse Chestnuts are 
well-known by the spiny husks of their fruits, 
called in scientific circles, echinata, a word that 
finds ready admission to rural intelligence, 
when we translate it, as ‘‘ with bristles like a 
hedgehog,” the smaller Pavias present an outer 
circle of husk unarmed with anything in the 
‘nature of prickly and spiny appendages. 
To revert and comment upon a few habits 
and varieties of the lesser Aesculus or Pavias. 
We read in older works that there were three 
aboriginal species of this once-called Pavia 
genus, of which the red-flowering (P. rubra), 
and the yellow-flowering (P. flava), must most 
certainly stand out as independent candidates 
for individual claims to original honours. 
If colour of flower constituted claim to primitive 
fame, we must look down the list of aspirants 
for the third place among those species that are 
clad in purple colours. There was once a 
shrub -or small tree, ten feet high at most. 
called Pavia discolor, that was credited with 
bearing purple flowers.. But P. discolor, as 


.a name, among the more modern authorities, 
‘seems to have been relegated to the ranks of 


the forgotten, or submerged under a newer 
nomenclature. Then there is another with the 
more up-to-date name of A. purpurascens, & 
‘cross between A. octandra and A. Pavia 
mentioned by Bean. 
This tree also “sports the purple.” The old 
family name of Pavia seems to be dying a natural 
I take ìt. 
this arises from the fact that the Aesculus 
family so freely cross-fertilise that the old line 
drawn between the bristle-coated Horse Chestnuts 
and the smooth-fruited Buckeyes, is gradually 
wearing away. The half and half colour of the 
flowers seems to prove this, and so the usual 
confusion, as in composite-bred animals and 
mixed races, is bound to arise and puzzle 
pursuers in the cult of exact defimitions. _ 

Our tree, which, by the way, has been iden- 
tified by Kew and other authorities, shows the 
acuminate leaflets in 
its palmate arrangement, and that constitutes 
one of the hall marks of its identity. Perhaps 
in some cases the terminal leaflet of our tree 
exceeds in length the measurements assign 
to it by some. In other respects it seems to 
conform fairly well in colour of flower, white 
with pink tinge, for instance, with what !8 
expected of it. 

To write of these little Horse Chestnuts 45 
scenic ornaments, and where to suggest pian E 
them, would perhaps be a presumptuous un p 
taking at any time, but to attempt to do $ 


‘without the actual scene before one wou 


like tuning of the fiddles before the P 
A middle-sized house, or a long, low house, 


i 0 
‘bungalow-built house, always seem to me t 


cry out for middle-sized or smaller-sized, 


Tall, enormous trees are apt to overshadoy 
and overpower by their disproportionate ih a 
and height ; there should be refinement in a 
outline. ae 


If, for instance, Pavias were ots of 
in the grounds of houses on the outskirts 
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many of our towns, where now Wellingtonias, 
Deodars and Monkey Puzzles—monstrosities 
only because they are misplaced—are now 
growing, burying, darkening and obscuring the 
window lights there would be picturesquencss 
instead cf ugliness. Chas. Coltman-Rogers, 
Stanage Park, Radnorshire. 


PRUNUS YEDOENSIS. 


Tus is the Cherry so extensively planted 
in the parks, streets, cemeteries and temple 
grounds of Tokyo, Yokohama, and other places 
in Japan. In his remarkably interesting 
Monograph of the Cherries of Japan, published 
in Mach, 1916, Mr. E. H. Wilscn states tha‘ 
over fifty thousand trees of Prunus yedoensis 
are growing in the city of Tokyo and the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

It seems remarkable that such a very popular 
Japanese Cherry should have only quite recently 


form which received the Award of Merit (see 
p. 256) when exhibited by Mr. R. C. Notcutt 
at the fortnightly show of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on April 5. A tree at Kew raised 
from seeds received from the Arnold Arboretum 


in 1915 has flowers half the size, and with the 


pubescence of P. sibhirtella. 


In habit, P. yedoensis is described as a 
fast-growing tree up to fifty feet in height, 
with a spread of branches fifty feet to sixty 
fect through. It flowers in March, with P. 
subhirtella, but at least a fortnight or more in 
advance of the many beautiful named varieties 
of Japanese Cherries—forms of P. Lannesiana 
and P. serrulata. The blooms are borne 
in clusters of two to six, pale blush when opening, 
changing to white with age. They are slightly 
fragrant. The fruits are shining, black and 
globose in shape. 


Because of its early flowering and floriferous 
characters, P. yedoensis should prove a useful 
addition to the trees grown in pots for green- 
house, decoration in early spring. 


o 285 
GUARANTEES AND WARRANTIES. 


' ON every sale of goods certain things are 
‘“ guaranteed ” or “ warranted ” by law, that 
1s whether there is any express agreement 
in the contract having that effect or not, in 
addition to this, of course, the parties frequently 
make similar arrangements themselves; what 
are the effects of these arrangements ? 
What is generally known as a “ guarantee,” 
is at law either a condition or a warranty. If 
it is an agreement which is collateral to the main 
purpose of the contract it will be a warranty, 
but if, on the other hand, it is of vital importance 
to the contract, it will be a condition. For 
example, where A was buying some Hops 
and told the seller that if sulphur had been used 
in their preduction he “ would not even ask the 
price,” and it afterwards turned out that sulphur 
had been used, although only for a very small 
proportion of the Hops, it was held that this was 
a condition and not a warranty. The Court 


been introduced to American and European gar- 
dens. The first record of the tree in America is 
the raising of plants from seeds received from the 
Tokyo Botanic Garden in 1902. Kew first 
received seeds from the Arnold Arboretum in 1915. 

Prunus yedoensis was named and described 
by Matsumura in 1901. With the limited know- 
ledge of the history of the tree available at that 
time, he gave Oshima Island in the Province 
of Idzu as its country of origin. The indigenous 
Cherry of that island, however, according to 
Mr. Wilson, is the wild form of Prunus Lannes- 
lana, in cultivation at Kew and elsewhere 
as var. albida and var. spontanea. 

The generally accepted origin of ns subject 
of this note at the present time is that it is a 
hybrid between P. subhirtella var. ascendens 
and P. Lannesiana var. albida. This is rather 
borne out by the considerable variation in the 
botanical characters of trees of P. yedoensis 
raised from seeds. The spray illustrated 
(Fig. 138) is from the tree which supplied the 
material for the Botanical Magazine (tab. 9062), 
and has flowers an inch across, most resembling 
P. Lannesiana var. albida. This also was the 


YEDOENSIS. 


FIG. 138.—PRUNUS 


With regard to propagation, the best forms 
only should be propagated by budding, in prefer- 
ence to raising a mixed collection of forms 
from seeds. 

The name Prunus serrulata var. Yoshira 
was given in conjunction with P. yedoensis on 
the card recording the Award of Merit referred 
to. This name does not appear in Wilson’s 
Monograph, and it is to be hoped that only 
the name of P. yedoensis will be used in nursery 
catal gues. 

Considerable confusion appears to exist 
in the spelling of the Japanese name of this 
Cherry. <A tree obtained from Hesse for Kew 
in 1898, under the name of Cerasus Pseudo- 
cerasus Yoshima has since been identified as 
Prunus yedoensis. The name of P. serrulata 
Yoshira was bracketed with P. yedoensis 
at the fortnightly show of the R.H.S., when 
the Award of Merit was given. In the Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, Vol. 50, 
Part 1 (1925), p. 96, Mr. Collingwood Ingram, 
in his ‘‘ Notes on Japanese Cherries,” gives 
the spelling of the Japanese name as Yoshino! 
A. Osborn, Kew. 


considered that to a certain extent the making 
of the contract depended on the presence or 
absence of the sulphur. 

Why is it so important to distinguish between 
a warranty and a condition ? The importance 
of the distinction lies in the fact that the remedies 
for breach of condition are far superior to those 
for breach of warranty. In the case of a breach 
of warranty the injured party is only entitled 
to ask the Court to award him damages, he 
cannot claim to have the whole contract set 
aside; whereas in the case of a breach of 
condition the general remedy is the setting aside 
of the entire agreement, or the injured party 
may, if he likes. treat the condition as a warranty 
and claim damages or a diminution of the price. 

Among those conditions implied by law 
is one that where a buyer makes known to the 
seller the purpose for which the goods are 
required so as to show that he relies on the 
latter’s judgment, and it is the seller’s business 
to supply such goods, there is an implied con- 
dition that the goods are reasonably fit for the 
purpose specified. Thus, if some weed-killer 
is purchased under the above conditions, and 
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Sd buyer intimates that it is to be used on a 
wn, should it prove injurious to the s and 
only intended for paths, the seller could be 
procetded against under this implied condition. 

t must, however, be mentioned that this rule 
does not always hold good in the case of articles 
sold under a patent name. 

_ Secondly, where goods are bought by descrip- 
tion from a person who deals in goods of that 
description, there is an implied condition that 
the goods are of a merchantable quality ; 
provided that if the buyer has examined them 
there is no implied condition as regards any 
defects which the examination ought to have 
revealed. 

Lastly, where goods are sold by description, 
there is an implied condition that they shall 
correspond with that description, and if the sale 
is by sample as well as by description, the bulk 
of the goods must correspond with both the 
sample and the description. Harold Sharman. 


NOTICE OF BOOKS. 


Chrysanthemums. 


Tus interesting brochure* consists of two 
quite distinct parts—a long and interesting 
historical and physiological note by way of 
introduction, by the late Henry L. de Vilmorin, 
which first appeared as an article in the Revue 
Ginérale Internationale for March, 1896; and 
directions for the cultivation of the Chrysan- 
themum, which have been thoroughly revised 
and brought up to date for this, the third 
edition of the book. For the value of the cul- 
tural directions it is sufficient to state tha’ the 
book emanates from the famous firm at Ver- 
ritres; those who have seen the Chrysanthe- 
mums shown by the firm at the Paris autumn 
exhibitions will be satisfied that the methods 
employed to bring about such striking results 
must be of the best. The manner of presenting 
the information offered is also excellent, espec- 
ially the illustrations, which are clear and 
informative, and add very greatly to the value 
of the brochure. Some of the specimen plants 
illustrated, described as “Forme Japonaise, 
are marvels of training, with their even rows 
of flowers all at the same stage of development ; 
and whether one admires such ordered auty, 
or prefers something a little less rigid, there is 
no doubt of the skill and experience required 
to bring about these results. The erent 
forms are well shown in a series of line-drawings 
which will always be handy for ready reference. 
Pests and diseases are adequately treated 
and some useful lists are given of varieties 
guitable to the various methods of cultivation. 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND OARDERS. 


Tae Corporation of Southport, Lancashire, 
is constructing a new open-air bathing lake in 
the Princes Park, the work having been begun 
partly in order to provide relief work for the 
unemployed of the Borough. It is intended 
to give the lake a picturesque setting, the effect 
being that of a lake in a garden; raised seats 
are to be provided on terraces round the water 
from which the whole of the de will be visible. 
The main entrance to the lake will be from the 

ark, with subsidiary entrances from the Marine 
The dressing box pavilions, café and 
long varandahs are placed with their backs 
to the prevailing winds, and form a semi-circle 
which will protect the bathers as well as the 
visitors sitting on the terraces. The lake 
is elliptical in shape, the maximum length 
being 330 feet,and the maximum width 212 feet ; 
it will contain 1,400,000 gallons of water. The 
depth will vary considerably in different parts 
of the lake, the maximum diving depth being 


nine feet. 


ive. 


-érentes Cultures du Chrysanthème. Par 
Aces kad eax et Cie., 3rd Edition. Paris, pameni 


Andrieux et Cie, 4, Quai de la Megisserie. 
stated. 
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LEAF SCORCH OF AZALEA. 


A New Funaous DISEASE. 


In 1926, in the May number of the German 
gardening periodical, Der Blumen-und Pflanz- 
enbau, there appeared an article by Dr. Flachs 
entitled ‘‘ Septoria azaleae, a Dangerous Disease 
of Azaleas,’’* The writer stated that in Jan- 
uary, 1926, a remarkable disease of Azaleas 
occurred in one of the larger commercial nur- 
series in Munich. The affected leaves showed 
brown patches of irregular shape, which, starting 
sometimes at the margin, sometimes at the tip, 
soon extended further over the leaf. Later, 
these leaves dried up and fell off. Two early 
varieties suffered especially, viz., Madame 
Petrick and Madame Aug. Van Damme. The 
damage caused was very considerable; out of 
2,000 plants, 600 were so severely attacked 
that they were unsaleable. Both the varieties 
had been imported from Belgium in the previous 
autumn and were forced during the winter. 
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as wellas the general portini of the disease, 
agreed completely with the fungus Septoria 
azaleae, described by Voglino in 1899. 

Dr. Flachs states that the fungus is not 
new to Germany, since Ewert found it in 1908 
in Lower Silesia on Azaleas which had been 
obtained from Saxony. 

Some plants were also attacked by the 
mould, Botrytis cinerea, the flowers especially 
being affected. This fungus, though, was 
only an associate of the above-mentioned 
Septoria, and it rarely attacked the plants to 
any considerable degree. 

e present disease, however, was first 
described, in Italian, by Dr. P. Voglino® in 
1899. Some of the more interesting points 
mentioned in this article, which is entitled “A 
New Disease of Azalea indica,” may be given 
here. The author carried out his observations 
on affected plants in the Municipal Gardens 
at Turin. During March and April plants 
of Azalea indica exhibited, instead of the 
normal, vigorous, spring growth of healthy 
leaves, a dise appearance due to the 


FIG. 139.—LEAF SCORCH OF AZALEA. 
An infected plant, showing almost complete defoliation. 


Signs of the disease had been noticed in the 
ane year on the variety Simon Mardner, 

ut no importance had been attached to it as 
the injury caused had been very slight. 

Further enquiries made in Munich showed that 
the same disease had also appeared in two 
other nurseries which also had received supplies 
from the same firm in Belgium. Close inspection 
of the plants. in question showed a disease of 
the leaves only; the stem and roots were 
apparently healthy. Sections made through 
the diseased portions of the leaf showed under 
the microscope, chiefly in the palisade or assimi- 
lation tissue, more rarely in the spongy paren- 
chyma, fructifications (pycnidia) with colourless 
mycelium, which after being kept for some 
time developed thread-like spores which finally 
were ejected through the epidermis. The spores, 
which were more or less curved, averaged 
15—20, long and about 2-5, broad. Their 
contents were finely granular and hyaline. 
With high magnification they were seen to be 
l- to 2-septate. The shape and size of the spores, 


* Flachs: Septoria azaleae eine gefährliche A - 
krankheit. Der Blumen-und Plcnzonbau, Heft XT 
Jahrgang 41. 27 May, 1926, pp. 166-7, 


leaves being brown and dried up. Further, 
through the diseased leaves falling off, the po 
became by degrees more or less defoliatea. 
It was noticed that plants on which the disease 
had persisted for several years were smaller ın 
comparison with normal ones, their lateral 
branches were long and thin, their leaves shorter 
and narrower, and the number of their buds 
was reduced to a third. The difference between 
diseased and healthy plants was then so remark- 
able as to attract the attention of the general 
observer. The first sign of this leaf disease T 
a change to a yellow-reddish colour of 4 smal 
apical portion of the leaf ; this then turned oe 
rusty brown colour until, step by step, the whole 
leaf was turned brown, dried up and fell to re 
ground. Microscopical examination of the 
affected leaves showed the presence in abundance 
of mycelial hyphae in the palisade tissue, T 
especially in the spongy parenchyma. +%e 
pycuidis which occur usually on the m 
ut sometimes on the upper surface, of the nil 
are dark brown, almost round, and slig ke 
depressed; they are at first immersed in a 
tissue of the leaf, but at length become promn 


® Voglino, P. Di una nuova malattia dell’Azles indica. 
Malpighia, Vol. xili, pp. 73-86. 1899. 
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Boulton € Paul for Modern 


G lasshouses 


Bae & Paul Conservatories B & P GARDEN FRAMES 


and Greenhouses can be seen all 
over the British Isles, and after 
very many years’ wear they still 
bear that mark of quality, design 
and craftsmanship associated with 
all their products. Let Boulton & 
Paul undertake your Horticultural No. H 77. 
Work, and you will be sure of right VIOLET or BORDER FRAME 
design and workmanship. Supplied with Sliding oo Lights. 


Cash 
-Light Frame (sliding) 3 ft. by 4 ft. .. @1 15 0 
á | ‘he service of an expert staff fie iTi Trams aa tE by by sit. £2190 
e k - - t Frame oo 9 y4 E 
designers is TEA at 2 : Lge Frame (hinged) 3 ft. by 4 fte .. 83 2 6 
°- t e ” y4 e 
posal of clients, and we are ready to T Frame oo ft. by 4 it. £5 70 
Can be seen at our London Showroom. 


advise on any subject given. A 
representative will be sent by 
appointment to consult and pre- 
pare schemes for any kind of Horti- 


Carriage paid to stations in England and Wales. 
Backing extra but allowed for if returned. 


For other designs and sizes 
ask for Catalogue No. 754, 


cultural work. 
° Example Garden Frames, Greenhouses, 
Ask for our free Catalogue Frente ea, Skalari, Poultry Houses ond Kennels 
No. 782. may be seen at our London Office and Showroom. | 


Jeicgrar tench NORWICH norma ssiiiaes 


LONDON OFFICE: 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 
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ALPINA NURSERY 


” CYCLAMEN 


(S. W. A. Eschauzier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. VUN, 
P Ad AA Awarded 
Special culture of Uea R.H.S. GOLD MEDAL 


A For next winter's display, 

Seedlings should be potted 
% x (Reg nian” F now. The Caledonian Strain 
| ain) T flower from November 
to April. Write for our 


Treatise and List—you will 
find it useful. 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS ay 
Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


GOLD MEDAL GHENT, 1923. | \ 
| J.W. FORSYTH 


Price List on demand. 
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Cyclamen Grower, PUTTERIDGE, LUTON; 


EDDY’S NEW NETS 


GARDEN NETS 
For Fruit protection. Any lengths and 
widths. Corded all round— 
NEW—]’ sq. mesh, heavy, 6jd. sq. yd. 
sq. mesh, medium, 53d. 


NEW —}’ sq. mesh, light 5d. 
REPAIRED— 
1° sq. mesh (corded) 34d. sq. yd. 
1° dia. mesh (not corded) 9/- 100 sq. yd. 


special offer 


NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round 


6id. per eq. yard 
NEW TENNIS NETS 
Various qualities, from 15/3 to 38/- each. 
NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Samples and particulars from the manfra. : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber —————— Lincs. 
(Sole proprietors of B. Eddy & Sons) 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE eae ED. 
For digging in or as a ror kitchen 


or 
1 cwt., 15/-; $-ewt., 9/-; 38 D. bf- ; £14 10/- per 
ton. "sil Oars Pula i : 


LOOK TO YOUR VINES! 
The Vine vires a large quantity of Potash for ite 
proper growth and the development of fruit. WILLIB 
R VINE MANURE contains 7% Potash, 22% 
us 


old vines new life into the 
Been: SO lle hae” £84 Bf All Gastinge Pata 


of 
1 owt., 20/-; 10 cwt., £9 15/-; 1 ton., £19. Carriage 
Pri uoted for Grass Manures for 


miu oe tion will be ORA ve PTT AS f 
p un e ve for 
thick ing the sward and enco ig the : 
destroys daisies and other ublesome 
on lawns. 1 cwt., 25/-; 10 cwt., £12. "Carriage P 
DIRECTIONS FOR U8E.— 


Hied. A e day la oe Herat ring fag ey time 
au or sp best 
to apply the LAWN B AND. 
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GARDEN SUPPLIES TI Per PRICES. 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 
Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. cuzrexven Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


CHARLESWORTH & CO. LTD. 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 
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FERNS AND 
FERN CULTURE. 


By J. Birkenhead 


Revised by F. Parsons. 


Price 1/4 post free. 


ERNS ought to play a much larger rôle than they do in the English garden. 

There are so many places where, in consequence of shade cast by tall trees or 

high walls, flowers needing sunshine will not thrive, and where Ferns, on the contrary, 
would luxuriate, given only sufficient moisture. 


FERNS have a grace and dignity all ther own, and can redeem by their beauty 
what would otherwise be a bare and unattractive corner of the garden. Those wishing 


to cultivate them cannot do better than purchase the little book whose title appears 
above. It can be obtained from -— 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd., 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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| RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE | 


By F. KINGDON WARD. 


PRICE - 3s. 9d. - POST FREE. 
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his fascinating work, published in 1926, has already proved exceedingly 
popular, and is rapidly commending itself to the gardening public, 
many of whose members are finding how much easier is the cultiva- 
tion of these delightful flowering shrubs than they had imagined. 
There are very few gardens where they will not grow and flourish 
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with ordinary, common-sense treatment, and their glorious blossoms ‘ 
are a perpetual feast to the eye. Capt. Kingdon Ward writes with : 
authority, for he knows his subject at first hand, having had seven z 
or eight years’ experience of travelling in China and Tibet, where : 
he discovered a number of new Rhododendron species. ; 


Send for a copy to-day, to: 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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in the form of minute black points visible on the 
surface. When mature, the pycnidium bursts 
open and the spores emerge through an apical 
pore. These are elongated, narrowly cylindrical 
and oval-elongate, hyaline, minutely granular, 
1—3 septate, sometimes constricted at the septa, 
12—184 Xx 1°5—2°5p.. The fungus was found 
to be new to science and named Septoria 
azaleae. A Latin diagnoais is:given. The ger- 
mination and growth of the spores on certain 
media are described; they gave rise to 
secondary conidia, 8-10, X 2°5y. 
inoculations of healthy plants were made by 
lacing spores in a drop of moisture on the leaf. 
t was observed that the mycelial hyphae, 
produced as the result of infection by pycno- 
spores, crowd round the vascular bundles 
in such a way as to impede the passage of liquids 
in the vessels, thereby causing the withering 
of the tips of the leaves. The production of 
secondary conidia (as had been noted in cultures) 
was observed on the surface of the leaf. The 
disease is perpetuated from year to year by 
spores contained in the pycnidia on fallen 
leaves. Diseased leaves, bearing pycnidia, were 
collected in ‘March, and when examined in the 
following December, the pycnidia were found to 
contain viable spores. Further spread of the 


FIG. 140.—LEAF SCORCH OF AZALEA. 


A stemof the variety John Llewelyn. In this 
variety a few leaves, which were trown at the tips, 


were left below the blossom buds. The extent ofthe — 


brown, diseased areas is indicated by the dotted 
lines. March, 1927. (Natural size). 


disease takes place by the conidia which are 
formed in abundance on the surface of the 
leaf. To control the disease, the fallen leaves 
should be collected and burnt. 

A note, calling attention to the occurrence 
of the above disease in Germany in 1926, as 
described by Dr. Flachs (see above), appeared 
m The Gardeners’ Chronicle of February 12, 
1927 (page 109), and a warning was given that 
r ve coat might appear in his country, 

visable for growers 
look out for it. á SE E 

A few days after this warning was published, 
we received through the medium of The 
4 rdeners' Chronicle, from the nurseries of 
Messrs. C. Duruz and Sons at Hythe, specimens 
of twigs cut from three different varieties of 
Azalea, which showed on the leaves undoubted 
symptoms of the disease. 

i We were informed that the plants affected 
whit part of a consignment from Belgium 
id ich arrived during the early part of Septem- 
er, 1926. Azaleas, when first potted up, 
are known to suffer a slight leaf-fall for a short 
ae but in the present instance the 200-300 
ae (which at the time were not thought 
he diseased) continued to shed their leaves 
ne Enur the winter until their defoliated 
aS rendered them unsaleable in the 
" On March 22, 1927, a visit was paid to the 
irsery in order to form some estimate of the 


Successful. . 


amount of damage to different varieties and to 
see the effects of the disease on a larger scale 
than was possible with specimens sent to the 


laboratory. The following varieties were being _ 


grown in pots on the staging of the glasshouses : 
Prés. Osw. de Kerchove, Ern. Eeckhaute, 
Mad. Petrick, Vervaeneana, Tempérance, Mad. 
John Haerens, John Llewelyn and Ernst 
Thiers. All were badly affected with the 
disease, the first three named being in the worst 
condition and almost completely defoliated 
(Fig. 139). A quantity of the brown fallen 
leaves was scattered around the pots. Varieties 
less affected were stripped of their leaves except 
at the tips of the branches, where a terminal 
‘** rosette” of leaves remained immediately 
below the blossom buds (Fig. 140). These leaves 
also were turned brown, and it was difficult 
to find even two or three leaves of the orig- 
inal foliage unaffected on any plant of any 


' variety. 


The extent to which the original foliage had 
been retained appeared to influence the develop- 
ment of the flower buds and new wood buds. 
Thus in the case of the variety John Llewellyn, 
which was still provided with a few leaves 
(also infected) under the blossoms, the latter 
were opening regularly over the whole plant. 
nthe other hand, the variety Madame 
Petrick which was practically devoid 
of old foliage, showed no blossom buds 
opening, and there was little prospec! 
of their ever doing so. The develop- 
ment of new leaves and the growth 
of wood buds, however, was more 
advanced in those vanieties which had 
been most completely defoliated, and on 
those stems which had lost all their 
leaves a few lateral buds (situated above 
the leaf scars) were already swelling. 
In most cases, only the terminal wood 
bud (situated beside the blossom bud) 
had grown out and unfolded new leaves. 
The recently expanded foliage was not 
found attacked. 

The disease is confined to the leaves, 
no other part of the plant being affected. 
The first symptom of attack is a brown 
coloration nearly always at the apex of 
the leaf; this extends across the whole 
width of the leaf-blade and gradually 
spreads downwards until the whole lamina 
is turned brown. The leaf usually falls off 
when the brown coloration has covered 
about half its area, but on rare occa- 
sions a completely brown leaf may be 
found still attached to the stem. While 
the leaf remains on the plant the boun- 
dary between the brown and green 
parts is clearly defined. With the 
naked eye, or better with a lens, minute 
black dots can be distinguished in the 
brown area both on the upper and 
lower surfaces of the leaf (Fig. 141). These 
may be scattered, but are most commonly 
grouped in patches, and here the sur- 
rounding leaf-tissue is somewhat darker 
brown. When in groups, the black dots cover 
nearly circular areas of from 1 to 4 mm. in diam- 


FIG. 14].-LEAF SCORCH OF AZALEA. 


A leaf, showing numerous black dots (the pycnidia of 
the fungus) inthe brown, apical half of the lamina. 
Upper surface. Two-thirds natural size. 


eter, and are visible on affected leaves still 
attached to the plant, but are best seen on those 
which have fallen to the ground and after thus 
having been in a damp situation for some time, 
have been allowed to become. partially dry. 
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The black dots are the fruiting bodies(pycnidia) 
of the fungus which is invading the interior 
of the leaf. They are imbedded ‘in the leaf 
tissue (Fig. 142) below the cuticle and outer 
epidermal wall, and measure approximately 
1/10mm. (100, —145, ) in diameter. As they 
grow, the pycnidia force up the epidermis 
of the leaf into small mounds or blisters which 
eventually burst and so allow the liberation 
of spores from the pycnidium. These escape 
either in a long, tendril-like mass about 304 
thick or, if the rupture of the pycnidium has been 
more complete, they remain in an irregular 
heap about 100, in diameter on top of the 
pycnidium. The spores are colourless, 1—4 
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FIG. 142.—-LEAF SCORCH OF AZALEA. 


Part of a transverse section of a diseased leaf. Two of 

the three pycnidia embedded in the palisade tissue 

have burst the upper epidermis and are discharging 
spores. x 46. 


septate, often slightly constricted at the ae 
and are oblong-linear with rounded ends. e 
septation can best be seen under a high power 
objective with the spores mounted in Gram’s 
Iodine Solution. The spores (Fig. 143) measure 
11—34, xX 1:5—2°5, (average 192 x 2p). 

In addition to forming pycnidia below the 
ee of both upper and lower surfaces, 
the fungus hyphae are found spreading through 
the leaf tissues and here and there accumulating 
so densely that they have the appearance of 
forming sclerotia. In the sections examined, 
such accumulations were found in the mesophyll 
and were close to vascular bundles; they are 
clearly distinguished when the sections are 
cleared in lacto-phenol and stained with 
Cotton blue. 

Germination of the spores takes place readily 
in water. Small secondary conidia, measuring 
7—ll» X 2—3, were observed in the water, 
but no search was made for their production. 
on the leaf surface. pees 

While, in this country, the disease remains, 
confined to imported stocks of indoor plants, 
it seems hardly necessary here to consider, 
measures of protection by spraying, since in 
all probability it is brought from abroad already 
on the plants. Affected plants should be 
destroyed; Messrs. Duruz inform us that this 


. was done with regard to the imported plants 


described above. In glasshouses where 
diseased plants have been standing, It 18 1mport-, 
ant that all fallen leaves should be removed 


SCORCH OF AZALEA. 
x 566. 


FIG. 143.—LEAF 
Spores of the fungus Septoria azaleae. 


and burnt so soon as the diseased stocks have 
been disposed of, in order that fresh, healthy 
plants coming into the houses in the following 
autumn shall not be exposed to infection. 
If the first signs of disease are observed early 
enough, the affected plants should be removed 
from the rest. By keeping the foliage of the 
remainder as dry as possible and by allowing 
the maximum ventilation consistent with safety, 
germination of any spores which might possibly 
have reached the leaves, will probably be 
prevented or retarded. 

= Damage to the leaves of imported Azaleas,, 
caused by insect pests, has been noticed in this. 
country ; the symptoms should be distinguished - - 
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from those above described and due to Septoria 
azaleae. 
We should like to express here our thanks to 


Mr. W. Rigden, foreman at Messrs. Duruz’s nur- . 


series, who has helped us in the investigation 
of the disease by supplying us with numerous 
specimens and full information regarding 
them. E. S. Salmon and W. M. Ware, South- 
Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 


MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


Ir was the wettest March experienced at my 
place since 1914, the total rainfall being 4'29 
inches, more than two inches above the average. 
The land was so wet that scarcely any cultivation 
or hoeing could be done. Apart from this, 
I do not think the heavy rainfall did any harm, 
so far as fruit trees are concerned. Fortunately, 
it is a normal, or perhaps slightly late season, 
Black Diamond Plum and a very few Goose- 
berries being the only crops in bloom during 
March. One may even take comfort from the 
heavy March rainfall in the thought that 
we are all the more likely to have fine weather 
when most of the bloom is open. That there 
will be a big display of Apple blossom is now 
certain; and Plums look more promising 
than might have been expected after last season’s 
crop. So far, the buds are quite free from insect 
pests, as was anticipated after winter spraying 
with tar-distillate wash. The delay in starting 


spring cultivation can hardly be said to matter.. 


So long as the soil remains moist, there is no 
urgent need to disturb the surface, unless weeds 
are troublesome; and so far they have made 
no progress. The extra time afforded for com- 

leting winter work, especially pruning, has 
ee very welcome. . A change to drier, sunnier 
conditions now, however, would be very 
beneficial. 


PREVENTING APPLE SCAB. 


Since every Apple and Plum on my place was 
sprayed in winter with tar-distillate, no treat- 
ment for insect pests should be necessary 
round about blooming time; and the coast is 
clear for preventive measures against Apple 
acab. Since scab does more than anything 
else to spoil the quality of the crop and reduce 
its value, I consider this to be one of the most 
important operations of the whole season. 
A heavy crop is of little use unless the fruit is 
clean. We have had three years in succession 
in which the disease has been severe. By the 
law of averages there ought to be some chance 
of better fortune in the present season; but 
it would never do to trust to this. Happily, 
I shall undertake the work with more confidence 
than in past seasons, because last year’s pro- 
gramme of spraying was more successful than 
any adopted previously. A pre-blossom applica- 
tion, given when the buds were in the pink 
stage, proved very valuable. It is a comforting 
fact that, at this stage, spraying is most unlikely 
to do any damage. All varieties, including 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, will withstand normal 
Bordeaux mixture (8lb. copper sulphate, 8lb. 
lime, 100 gallons water) before blooming. 
There is nothing better to use at this time 
than freshly-made, home-prepared Bordeaux 
mixture. After blooming, there is more danger 
of scorching, and milder fungicides must be 
used. The excess-lime Bordeaux formula (6-20- 
100) caused no scorching last year, and only a 
trifling amount of russeting of the fruit in the 
case of some varieties. It is certainly not safe, 
however, for Cox’s Orange Pippin, and person- 
ally, I do not think it is for Beauty of Bath 
either. For these sorts the only safe wash 
appears to be hme-sulphur at a strength of 
one part to ninety-nine parts of water, with the 
addition of arsenate of lead. This is a very 
mild fungicide, and cannot be expected to do 
80 much good as Bordeaux mixture; but it is 
better than nothing. The excess-lime Bordeaux 
mixture is rather troublesome to prepare on 
a large scale, owing to the amount of lime; 
and I had a good deal of hindrance from blocked 
nozzles last season. For this reason, I shall 
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substitute lime-sulphur at one part to fifty-nine 
parte of water, with arsenate of lead, in some 
cases, for varieties other than those mentioned 
above. This specific is no trouble to pre 
and it does not russet the fruit; but it is liable 
to cause an abnormal dropping of the crop. 
I have often used lime-sulphur before, but*never 
after a pre-blossoming spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture, which might make all the difference 
to the control obtained. The combination 
seems to be worth trying. The second spraying 
is, of course, given just after the fall of the petals ; 
and this should be followed by a third about 
a fortnight later. The full programme will 
be carried out in the case of varieties particu- 
larly liable to scab, such as Worcester Pearmain 
and Allington Pippin. I think it is quite likely 
that one spraying would protect such a variety 
as Bramley’s Seedling, which, until recently, 
has not been subject to scab in most places. 


BLACK CURRANTS NOT TRANSPLANTED. 


Every year I insert many cuttings of Black 
Currants in order to have a supply of bushes to 
fill the gaps caused each seas»n when the crop 
is rogued for reversion. In the past winter 
I had far more two-year-old bushes than was 
needed for this purpose. As they had made 
exceptionally good growth, it was decided to 
grub some of the rows and leave others just as 
they were to fruit. These now stand in the 
nursery rows, where they have been since 
the cuttings were put in about six inches apart 
in the rows. They will. probably bear quite 
a good crop this summer, as they have not been 
cut down. I have left bushes in this way before, 
and they cropped very well. Their being so 
close together in the rows does not seem to 
matter; it enables pruning to be done very 
severely, thus obtaining a good supply of young 
wood. Except that it is generally convenient, 
I do not think there is anything to be gained 
by transplanting Black Currants. Some of 
the east Norfolk growers, who ialise in this 
crop, form large plantations. by putting in 
cuttings where the bushes are to stand. I have 
two plantations in which the bushes stood origi- 
nally six feet apart in the rows, but are now three 
feet apart, the gaps having been filled by putting 
in cuttings. There is no difference in the bushes 
at the present time. Two-year-old bushes 
are sometimes advertised as ‘ transplanted 
stuff.” I always feel that this probably means 
that they were so foul with w at the end of 
the first year that it was easier to transplant 
them than to clean the land. Anyhow, there is 
certainly nothing gained by transplanting 
the bushes before the final shift to their per- 
manent quarters. When I have to buy bushes 
*to make a new plantation, I prefer to have 
one-year-old specimens. A few bushes of the 
new variety, Davison’s Eight, purchased last 
autumn, have been planted eight feet apart, 
and cuttings put in midway between. 


STORED APPLES. 


Growers who stored Bramley’s Seedling 
last autumn have had their reward, as they have 
been selling at 18s. to 25s. per bushel wholesale, 
which prices are higher than those realised 
by any of the imported dessert Apples. The 
quantity on the market must, of course, have 
been very small, but even so, it is extraordinary 
that buyers should have been found for these 
Apples, for the retail price must have been very 
high. Evidently the time to store Bramley’s 
Seedling is when the crop is unusually short, 
and not when it is plentiful. In the latter 
event, unless cold storage is available, so that 
the fruit can be kept until April, it generally 
pays better to sell quite early in the autumn. 
At present I am using Chelmsford Wonder, 
which has kept very well in an ordinary fruit 
room. Thisis not a commercial variety, but 
there are a few trees in my oldest plantation. 
A ie Harney yellow colour and crimson 

es it is quite an a ti a 
a PA ane ae cooking Apple, 


CANNING FACTORIES. 


i e of canning home-grown fruits 
rete ing a most promising start. Several 
ries will be in operation in the coming 
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season. The movement deserves every encour 
agement. An enormous amount of imported 
canned fruit is consumed in this country ; and 
most of it comes in cans which were made 
here and sent abroad to be filled. With the 
exception of Pears and Peaches, we can grow 
fruit which is quite as good for canning as that 
grown abroad, and, in the case of bush fruite, 
very much better. There is no reason why 
the public should not buy canned home-grown 
fruit instead of foreign. Obviously, any fresh 
outlet will be greatly to the advantage of growers. 
In the case of soft fruits, supplies required for 
canning have to be of muk better quality 
than is necessary for jam-making, and far higher 
prices are offered accordingly. Only in the case 
of Apples can a low grade be utilised, as skin 
blemishes do not matter in fruit which has to 
be poa before it is canned. Small grades 
of Tomatos may also. be used, and are vastly 
superior in flavour to the foreign brands. 


FEATHERED STEMS IN YOUNG TREES. 


When forming new plantations of Apples or 
Plums, I generally buy maiden trees, in order 
to train them with just the length of stem 
required. Whilst the head is being made, 
laterals push from buds all up the stem. This 
“ feathering ” is always allowed to remain 
for two years, as it is said to assist the stem to 
thicken. Since it would be much less trouble 
to keep the stems clear of lateral growths from 
the start, I am glad to see proof that the practice 
of retaining the feathering for a time is worth 
while. This comes in the report of an experi- 
ment carried out at the East Malling Research 
Station* It was found that the feathering 
gave a rather sturdier and heavier tree. There 
was slightly more thickening of the stem, 
particularly at the collar. The most striking 
effect, however, was found in the roots, which 
were more plentiful and wider-spreading on 
trees which had been allowed to feather than on 
those which were kept clean-stemmed by rubbing 
out the laterals in summer. Incidentally, 
this experiment probably shows why the practice 
of summer-pruning tends to bring young trees 
into bearing. The suppression of wths 
in summer no doubt restricts root formation, 
and therefore reduces vigour; and anything 
which does this, in the case of a young, over. 
Vigorous tree, would help to bring it into 4 
fruitful condition. Market Grower. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


PEAR VERULAM. 


I HAVE just seen Mr. Hollingworth's note 
regarding this old Pear, and I am sure it will 
interest him to know that at Cirencester Park, 
where I was gardener for over forty year, 
there is a very old tree of this variety. Its 
behaviour is identical with that of the tree 
Mr. Hollingworth refers to in that it has never 
failed to bear fruit. It, however, bore best 
biennially, and the year after its great crop Was 
a lean one. Its regular cropping was its chief 
merit, for so far as my experience goes, the 
quality of the fruit was of low value. The tree 
l am writing about is very old, and was probably 
planted by a gentleman named Gregory, who 
once had Cirencester Park as a nursery. 

A gentleman to whom I showed this troe 
some years ago, told me the following o 
ln Worcestershire, the Verulam Pear 1s e 
the Black Pear of Worcester, and was so name 
by King Charles, who once visited Worcester. 
The Pear was served in a stewed state T 
banquet, and was then of a dark colour. The 
King asked its name and, as no one could tell hun. 
he said, “it shall be called henceforth the 
Black Pear of Worcester.” 

The Cirencester tree is a tall, shapely stant i 
I am told that when grown against & at 
wall the fruit of Verulam is of fairly are 
quality. If that is so, it would be worth wh e 
to give the tree this protection, for it is a mos 
reliable cropper. T. Arnold, Cirencester. 


Jard. 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


SEAKALE. 


Ir may seem strange to state that of all 
our most important forced vegetables none is 
more easily cultivated than the Seakale. Given 
the one essential at the time of blanching— 
absolute darkness—it certainly is one of our 
choicest winter and early spring vegetables. 
Originally a native seaside plant (Crambe 
maritima) it has been grown in this country as 
a cultivated vegetable since 1753, 

The planting season of Seakale is at the end 
of March and during April. It delights in an 
open and sunny situation, where the soil is deep 
and enriched with well-rotted farmyard manure. 
Lime is also useful as a preventive against 
disease, but should not be mixed with the manure. 
Scatter the lime on the surface, ten pounds or 
so to the rod, and lightly fork it into the soil 
just prior to planting. 

Seakale may be rgised from seeds sown very 
thinly, two inches’ deep, in drills two feet 
apart, during April, and the seedlings eventually 
thinned to stand at eighteen inches apart in 
the drill. The strongest of these plants should 
be fit to force the following December, and the 
others, if planted in good, rich soil, should force 
the second year. 

The better plan, though, is either to purchase 
year-old plants or good planting “ thongs,” 
which are really root-cuttings, #.e., pieces of 
the Seakale roots, six inches long and as thick 
as one’s finger. Obtained now, the one end will 
show quantities of little buds ready to burst 
into growth. These buds should be reduced 
to two or three, and by the end of May, to one 
single growth. Have the ground lightly forked 
over and made level by raking the surface. 
The root cuttings are then pees with a dibber, 
eighteen inches apart and twenty-four inches 
from row to row. When planting see that the 
crown of the root-cutting is about two inches 
below the surface of the soil. Encourage all 
the growth possible by stirring the soil between 
the rows to conserve moisture and to keep down 
weeds, and take particular care to reduce the 
shoots to one on each plant. By October 
the plants will have finished their growth, 
the leaves turning yellow and easily parting 
from the crown at the first sign of frost. Then 
the roots may be lifted, trimmed, and stored 
away in sand or ashes ready for use when 
required. The strongest of the trimmings 
should be collected, cut into six-inch lengths, 
laid on their sides embedded in sand or sifted 
ashes, in boxes, and placed in some cool place 
free from frost until planting time the following 
March or April. 

For successful forcing the essentials are, 
a mild heat, not more than 55°, and total dark- 
ness. There must be no half measures about 
the latter. The least ray of light and the whole 
year’s labour will he in vain. A mild hot-bed 
made up of equal parts of stable manure, and 
freshly collected leaves, with an ordinary 
garden frame set on top, will suit admirably. 
The crowns are planted thickly, i.e., an inch or 
two apart, in leaf-mould or sifted soil, allowing 
sufficient head-room for the leaf-stems to develop. 
The frame light must be well-matted to erdue 
light, and even over the mats it is advisable to 
have a foot or so of stable litter. 

By following this method, crisp, succulent 
heads may be had in about a month from planting 
To keep up the supply, fresh crowns must be 
nar e in fortnightly batches to suit require- 

nts. . 

When the growths are six to seven inches 
long they should be cut with a small portion of 
the old stem attached and tied together in 
bundles until required. 

_ Forcing and blanching in the open ia perfectly 
sumple, but the produce is not obtained quite so 
aap Ten-inch pots that have done service 

i Chrysanthemums are taken to the Seakale 
plot and one inverted over each crown. The 
pots may be surrounded with hot fermentng 
manure, and in the course of a few weeks 
well-blanched produce will be obtained In 
ae of our older gardens the rows are somewhat 
pili Pati inches or so apart, missing out 

ry fourth row to provide a pathway; on 
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these beds the manure is spread a foot deep, 
and Seakale is gently forced in that way; a 
plantation so treated will continue for several 
years, but the roots that have been forced in 
frames or houses are of no further use. The 


“variety Sutton’s Ivory White (Fig. 144) is one 


of the best. H. H. Cook, Reading. 


SOME UNCOMMON VEGETABLES WORTH 
GROWING. 


(Continued from p. 271.) 


Couve Tronchuda withstands frost very well 
indeed, and is invaluable in the garden as a 
substitute for ordinary Cabbage and a change 
from Kales, etc., during the winter. Some 
care is necessary ın boiling the midribs, which 
should be eaten while they are young and tender, 
otherwise they cease to be like Seakale, and are 
somewhat less palatable. When properly cooked 
they have a very decided Seakale flavour, 
and are greatly esteemed accordingly. 
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served like Spinach, or used as an ingredient 
in soups, sauces and salads. It is when mixed 
with salad, however, that, in my opinion, 
the leaves are most highly prized. Personally, 
I would much rather not have it in the garden 
at all, as it is more nuisance than it is worth. 

Labrador Kale (Brassica oleracea acephala 
labradorense) is a very distinct and prolific 
Kale, each plant producing, until Jate in the 
season, several branches of dark green foliage, 
with pink mid-rbs, which boil a fine dark green, 
and are very tender and delicious. The plant is 
of dwarf growth, about twelve inches, and very 
hardy. The seeds should be sown out-of-doors, 
from April to May, to have plants ready for 
cutting during the following winter. 

Mercury, or Good King Henry (Chenopodium 
Bonus-Henricus) is a perfectly hardy and easily- 
grown vegetable, the leaves of which are used 
in the same way as Spinach. By earthing up 
the shoots they may, instead, be blanched and 
used as a substitute for agus. The seeds 
germinate quickly, and the blanched shoots are 


FIG. 144.—SEAKALE SUTTON’'S IVORY 


The Egg Plant, or ‘Aubergine (Solanum 
Melongena) is another delicious vegetable 
when properly prepared, but it is not to every- 
one’s taste. The plants require to be started 
in heat, as the seeds are sown about the end of 
January or beginning of February. In a warm 
season the plants will fruit freely under a 
sunny wall, but generally, a few plants in pots 
are all that are required. The flesh should be 
taken out of the skin, minced with a little 
Mushroom, Tomato, bread crumbs and Parsley. 
Then add a little butter, replace in the skin, 
and bake in the oven. Another and simpler 
method of cooking it is to slice the fruits, which 
are ready for use in the autumn only, and fry 
them in oil or butter, with pepper and salt to 
taste. 

Seeds of French Sorrel (Rumex scutatus) 
should be sown in the open in fairly light soil, 
early in April, in shallow drills made six inches 
or eight inches apart. The seedlings should 
be thinned early to produce plants with leaves 
ready for consumption during the following 
autumn, say, the end of August to November. 
Leaves of the finest quality are obtained from 
plants a year old. These may be cooked and 


WHITE. 


available for use as above during the latter end 
of April and early in May. The leaves, if allowed 
to grow in the ordinary way, may be gathered 
in May and used as a substitute for Spinach. 
Sow the seeds during April, in drills made 
twelve inches apart, and in due course thin the 
seedlings to one foot apart in the rows. Suc- 
cessional sowings may, if desired, be made 
during May. 

Gardeners have a difficulty in maintaining 
an unbroken supply of true Spinach (Spinacia 
oleracea) during the whole of the summer, 
but New Zealand Spinach provides a good 
substitute. It is prized by many, also, because 
it lacks the peculiar bitterness of true Spinach. 

To obtain an early supply seeds should be 
sown in gentle warmth in February to produce 
leaves for consumption from June to October. 
Outdoor sowings made in April will provide 
good plants for consumption from July to 
October and, if necessary, another sowing 
may be made out of doors in May to provide 
plants for use in August to October. The growth 
of the plant is rapid, and there should be no 
stint of water at the roots in dry weather. 
The seedlings should be transplanted when 
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ready, in rows made four feet asunder, the plants 
themselves being three feet apart in the rows. 
From the gardener’s point of view, next to 
Spinach Beet (Perpetual Spinach) Tetragonia 
expansa ıs one of the best possible kinds of 
Spinach to have in the garden. 


_ Another useful but rare substitute for Spinach 
is Purelane (Portulaca oleracea), a dwarf, annual 
plant with succulent leaves and stems which, 
when cooked like Spinach, constitutes a most 
delicate dish. The leaves are also used raw in 
salads. For obtaining supplies in summer and 
autumn sow the seeds from the middle of May 
to August. 

Potato Onions (Allium Cepa aggregatum) are 
underground Onions. If they are planted in 
March in well-prepared, rich ground, free from 
any kind of long manure, and treated like 
Shallots, they will produce a welcome crop of 


early Onions, ready for use in July to August. 


They are not good keepers, but are excellent 
for eating raw in salads or for cooking purposes. 
They are indeed invaluable for use over a 
period of the year when other Onions are 
scarce, 

The bulbs should be dibbled in the soil 
about ten inches apart, in rows from twelve 
inches to fifteen inches apart, the bulbs them- 
selves being covered to a depth of two inches. 
It is the custom, in the south of England, to 
plant Potato Onions on the shortest day and 
lift them on the longest, but where this is done 
there is a great danger of loss in th> crop during 
a severe winter. When sown in March, such 
losses are few and far between. It is surprising 
these Potato Onions are not grown more often 
in English gardens than they are. Once estab- 
lished, it is an easy matter to save the smaller 
bulbs and offsets for planting when the crop is 
lifted in August. In Cornwall the crop is ripe 
and ready for lifting in July. E. A. Saunders. 


(To be continued.) 


OO 
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[The Editors do not hold themselres responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 


Experiment with Seed Potatos.—Mr. W. F. E. 
Seeley, Headmaster at Balsall Street- Central 
Schodl, near Coventry, has endeavoured to 
emphasise the point that the vigour of Potato 
stocks may be maintained for a long time, 
if not indefinitely, by selecting tubers from vigor- 
ous roots, lifting them while the haulms are 
green and, after a few hours’ exposure to sun- 
shine, setting the tubers up in sprouting trays 
until planting time. When the experiment 
was started three years ago, the sprouts were 
reduced to one per tuber, retaining the one 
from the “rose eye,” which is invariably the 
stronger. The following year it was noticed 
that seventy-five per cent of the tubers produced 
only one sprout, the other eyes remaining quite 
dormant. During the third year ninety-five 
per cent. of the tubers produced only one sprout, 
and although.other eyes were visible they had 
almost disappeared. H. Dunkin, Horticultural 
Adviser, Warwickshire County Council. 


Salvia pseudo-coccinea.—Some little time ago, 
a Salvia was given me to name by those in charge 
of an exhibit by Messrs. Skelton and Kirby. 
I knew it was very close to Salvia coccinea, 
and in the course of my researches, found that 
it was originally named as above by Jacquin 
(Collectanea, Vol. 2, p. 302). | Ther- is a figure of 
it in The Botanical Magazine of 1828 (t. 2864), 
so that will give an idea when it first made its 
appearance in this country. The plant is a 
native of South America, and Humboldt found 
it in New Andalusia, of that country. The 
specimens figured in The Botanical Magazine 
were grown in the Glasgow Botanic Garden 
to which the plant was sent by Baron de Schack, 
from the Island of Trinidad. It differs from 
S. coccinea chiefly by growing very much taller. 
In Nicholsons Dictionary of Gardening 1t 18 
reduced to S. coccinea var. pseudo-coccineas. 
The ovate leaves and scarlet flowers are much 
the :ame in both forms. J. F. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


THE ordinary monthly meeting of this Society 
was held at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
on the 5th inst., Mr. W. J. Thomson, President, 
in the chair. 


A lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on 
“Some Recent Developments in the Theory 
of Forcing,’ was delivered by Professor J. M. 
F. Drummond, M.A., F.L.S., of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Professor Drummond referred to thre > 
modern developments, namely (1) treatment by 
ether, to a mixture of which with ordinary air 
the plants were exposed for from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours previous to the usual 
forcing process ; (2) hot water bath treatment, 
in which the plants were plunged in water 
at from 95° to 105° Fahrenheit, for from twelve 
to sixteen hours previous to forcing, and (3 
control of the daily duration of the daylight. 
The treatment varied, of course, with the 
kind of plant, time of year, etc., but by either 
of the first-mentioned plans the flowering 
of plants could be advanced considerably when 
compared with the ordinary methods of forcing, 
and with a considerable saving in heating and 
other expenses. On the continent both forms 
of treatment had proved successful on a commer- 
cial scale. Under the third method of treatment 
it was found that by restricting the daylight 
to from ten to twelve hours daily, many plants 
flowered some weeks, or even months, before the 
normal time. The lecturer stated that our 
knowledge of the subject was still rudimentary, 
but by these experiments the prospect of 
much greater control over the time of flowering 
had been largely increased. 


The exhibits were : Orchids, etc., from Mr. D. 
Marquis, Inveresk Gate, Musselburgh ; Cycla- 
mens, from Mr. D. Epao, Balerno; Dawe’s 
Champion Rhubarb, from Mr. J. W. SCARLETT, 
Sweethope, Musselburgh (to all of whom cul- 
tural Certificates were awarded) ; Cornus 
Bowhill Scarlet, from Mr. F. Glass, Greyhouse, 
Murrayfield ; Trillium grandiflorum, from 
Miss Barty, Edinburgh; and Schizanthus, 
from Mr. J. A. Sworp, Inveralmond, Cramond. 
The prizes for spring bulbs were awarded to 
Mr. P. BELL, 4, Churchill Place, Edinburgh, 
and Mr. A. C. BEatson BELL, 15, Comely Bank 
Grove, Edinburgh. 


PAISLEY FLORISTS’. 


THERE was an excellent display of flowering 
bulbs and pot plants at the Paisley Florists’ 
Society’s annual spring flower show on the 9th 
inst. The competitive section consisted of 
forty-seven classes, and while the number of 
entries were approximately the same as in 1926, 
the quality of the exhibits was of a higher 
standard. In the Hyacinth classes, Mr. 
DuNCAN GRAHAM, gardener to ALEX. ROBERT- 
soN, Esq., excelled with three Hyacinths in a 
pot, and was awarded the ‘* Highest Cultural 
Certificate of Merit ” in addition to the first 
prize in its class. Mr. GRAHAM was also suc- 
cessful in the class for six Hyacinths, two pots 
of Daffodils (Van Waveren’s Giant), three vases 
of Daffodils, two pots of Primula obconica, 
and one pot each of Cineraria grandiflora and 
Cineraria stellata. 


Other prominent prize winners were Messrs. 
E. G. Ross, Jonn Houston, A. MACGREGOR, 
G. CAMPBELL, JOHN Brown, JoHN BOWIE, 
T. Harvie, Mrs. THomson, J. Pore and W. 
JACKSON. 


_ Non-competitive exhibits were varied and 
interesting. The CORPORATION oF PAISLEY 
(M s, I. M. Fleming, Superintendent) exhibited a 
choice collection of pot plants which occupied 
the platform, and Sir Joun REID, Ardencraig, 
Rothesay (gr. Mr. John Davidson) staged 
twenty-five vases of Daffodils. 


A small group of alpines was exhibited by 
Mr. D. W. KERR while Mr. JoHN A. HOLMES, 
Formakin, contributed’ a_ fine collection of 
flowering shrubs. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL OF IRELAND. 


APRIL 6 AND 7, 1927.—The Show held in the 
Covered Court, Earlsfort -Terrace, Dublin (by 
kind permission of the Earl of Iveagh,) 
proved a very Successful function, the glas 
roofed building, with its attractive Ivy-draped 
roof, being filled to the utmost limits of space 
with exhibits of excellent quality, public atten- 
dance on the two days being very large. 


Dividing the schedule into five sections, 
under which judging was conducted, the first 
comprised twenty-three classes of alpines snd 
plants generally. Mrs. ANDREW JAMESON, 
Sutton House, Co. Dublin (gr. Mr. P. Cullen), won 
Mrs. Butler’s Challenge Cup with a dozen pans 
each of a different species, and also won Major 
Butler's Cup with twelve pots or pans not exceed- 
ing’four inches diameter. For nine pots or pans 


_ the winners were Miss JOHNSTON, Bray, HARPER 


Scarfe, Esq., Dalkey, and Miss ABBOTT, Santry, 
in the order placed. In the class for the best 
display of alpines on a table space twelve feet 
by four feet, competing for the Challenge Cup 
presented by Lady Greer, Mrs. BUTLER led, with 
Miss Wynne, Avoca, Co. Wicklow, second, 
and Mrs. B. HamILTon,’ Raheny, Co. Dublin, 
third. For a dozen hardy Primulas, distinct, 
the Farabond Cup was won by Miss WYNNE. 
Mrs. A. JAMESON, second, and Mrs. A. WEST, 
Kilcroney, Bray (gr. Mr. C. Coster), third. 


Primula obconica made a great display, 
Wispom He ty, Esq., Oakland, Rathgar (gr. 
Mr. J. H. Orr) having the best six, with Lorp 
CLtoncurRY (gr. Mr. W. Hall), and Major 
KELLY, Montrose, Donnybrook (gr. Mr. J. 
McDermott) placed as named. For Deutzias, 
huge plants in grand form, WISDOM HELYy, Esq. 
F. V. WestBy, Esq., Roebuck Castle, Dundrum 
(gr. Mr. F. Simmons), and Major KELLY, won 
respectively. For three pots of Mignonette 
Mr. HELy excelled, the Hon. GORDON CAMPBELL 
(gr. Mr. J. Cook), and Captain B. Dary (gr. 
Mr. J. Murtagh) being next best. For Freesias, 
six pots, the prizes were awarded, in order, to 
Sir FrepK. W. Saw (gr. Mr. E. Thompson) 
Mrs. McConnNELL (gr. Mr. M. Carolan); an 
Madame ForrrELL (gr. Mr. W. Taylor). For 
Arum Lilies, pots up to twelve inches diameter, 
Madame FOTTRELL excelled, with grand speci- 
mens, over W1spom HELY, Esq. (also very fine). 
Mr. HeLy showed six superb plants of Spiraes 
Queen Alexandra, and repeated his success 
with six Schizanthus, Major KELLY and Madame 
FOTTRELL following. Messrs. ` DRUMMOND : 
Ltp.’s first prize for twenty-four pots a es i 
bulbous subjects was won by Major BELL ; 
with Madame ForrTRELL next. Six pots i 
Tulips, single, and the same number of shes 
sorts, were unusually well shown by Maree 
HeEty, Esq.; Hyacinths, too, were henen : 
of late years, Major Kelly having the best ae 
distinct, and C. W. Pars, Esq. (gr. Mr. is 
Keegan), the best six. For six bowls or Bey 
of bulbs grown in fibre, distinct, the P d), 
and Hon. B. J. PLUNKETT (gr. Mr. P, D. ' 
won first prize; Major KELLY second. i 

we 


The Daffodil classes were not particularly ya 
filled. In the premier class for thirty N 
in competition for the Lord Ardilaun. Perpa 
Challenge Cup, there were two entrants, at 
West being the winner for the fourth Se 
succession; Miss E. B. Hery Hur 7 
Seafield, Donabate, Co. Dublin (gr. nibilons 
Shekleton) coming second. These ex gee 
were the chief winners in the other p SSCS, 
with the addition of C. W. PARR, ae 
Misses BIRD, Churchtown House, Esg. 
(gr. Mr. J. Smith), and WisDoM Hen ia 
Mrs. STEPHENSON, Cranford, Dublin, 1" | 
best dinner table decoration of Detect bs 
WYNNE, second; Mrs. McCoNnNeELL, thira. 


Hardy cut flowers, shown in vases, malt 5 
brave display ; for a collection of twent: inne 
shrubs not excluded, exhibited in Sao Cup, 
for Captain Riall’s handsome Challeng i Cup 
Mrs. STEPHENSON excelled, the a Ta a 
being placed second, with F. V. ce collection 
third ; conspicuous in Captain RIALL deal bata. 
were graceful branches of pen w climate. 
which is so happy in the kindly Wic 6 Mises 
For a collection of twelve kinds, sear a 
Birp, Mrs. A. JAMESON (gr. Mr. pty for the 
C. W. Parr, Esq., won as placed, an 
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collection of six kinds, Mrs. RICHARDSON, 
Rosedale, Shankill; Miss SHACLETON. Lucan ; 
and Miss WYNNE, were placed in the order 
named. Prizes presented by Messrs. Watson, 
Killiney Nurseries, Co. Dublin, for a collection 
of hardy flowering shrubs were won by Captain 
Riau (gr. Mr. T. Webster), Miss HeELy-Hutcu- 
£soN, and Major KELLY in the order named ; 
while for a smaller collection, Sir FREDE. SHAW, 
Mrs. A. JAMESON, and Captain Dary were the 
prize winners; and for six vases of Rhododen- 
drons, G. VAUGHAN Hart, Esq., Stillorgan. was 
the only entrant. 

Twelve blooms of Roses were exceedingly well 
shown by Mrs. A. WesrT, but there was little to 
choose between her set and that from Wispom 
Hety, Esq. There was a great display of 
hardy Primroses and Polyanthus:, the prin- 
cipal prize winners being Mrs. BuTLER, Miss 
SmyTH, Captain RIaLL, Miss RuUTHERFOORD, 
and Messrs. PARR and VAUGHAN HART. 
Although but two exhibitors competed in a new 
class for Violets, much interest was evinced in 
it, the Challenge Bowl presented by Mrs. 
H. Bland, Abbeyleix, having been designed 
and made by Mr. Omar Ramsden, designer and 
maker of the King’s Alms dish for the New 
York Cathedral, this being won by Mrs. A. 
WeEsT, isi RUTHERFOORD being placed second. 

Nineteen classes for fruits and vegetables 
completed the schedule. Exceptionally fine 
Newtown Wonder Apples were shown by 
Lorp CLoncurRRY, Sir FREDK. SHAw and CHAS. 
Marrin, Esq. - Pears, not so good, were best 
shown by E. D OLIER, Esq., LORD CLONCURRY 
and H. E. Joty. Esq.. while the leading prize 
winners in the vegetable section were LORD 
CLONCURRY and Madame FOTTRELL. 

The leading feature among non-competing 
displays was the collection of newer Rhodo- 
dendrons, including alpine species from China 
and Thibet, contributed by the MARQUIS oF 
HEApDFoRT, the President (gr. Mr. W. E. Trevi- 
thick), all lifted from the open as growing at 
Headfort House, Co. Meath. For this a Gold 
Medal was unanimously awarded, and as the 
display was considered the best amateur exhibit 
of rare plants or flowers it further received the 
Silver-Gilt Medal presented by The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. A Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. J. 
LIonEL RicHaRpDSON, Waterford, for a remark- 
ably fine stand of Daffodils, embracing the 
choicest and newest varieties. Silver-Gilt 
Medals were awarded to Messrs. WATSON, LTD., 
The Killiney Nurseries, for a pretty group in 
which colonies of Koster’s Orleans Polyantha 
Rose formed a striking feature, and for a fine 
group from the Rt. Rev. and Hon. B.J.PLUNKETT, 
St. Anne’s, Clontarf, the latter having colonies 
of Bilbergia nutans and Veltheimia viridiflora 
on a groundwork of Anemone ape wina, with 
flowering shrubs above. A choice collection of 
foliage and flowering plants from the Balls- 
bridge Nurseries, Dublin, set up by Messrs. 
Cras. Ramsay AND Son, received a Silver Medal. 
Bronze Medals were awarded to the Hon. Mrs. 
Cuas. Guinness, for a collection of splendidly- 
grown Cyclamens, and to Mr. W. H. Opuium, 
Ardmore, Bray, for a similar set; Miss LAYNG, 
of Cork, received a Bronze Medal for a 
miniature model garden. 


FALMOUTH SPRING SHOW. 


Tms show, which was held at the beautiful 
Gyllyngdune Gardens on April 6 and 7, was 
opened by His Excellency the Governor of 
oe Colony, Sir Edward Gregg, K.C.V.O., 


This event of the Cornish Riviera emphasises 
more than any other western show the possibil- 
ities of the west, which is a veritable paradise 
for the plant lover. Choice plants are grown 
in creeks and other favoured spots where frost 
18 practically unknown. 

The trade was represented by exhibits from 
Messrs. R. VEITCH AND Son, Exeter, Messrs. 
Ruse and Taz Devon Rosrry. Narcissi were 
well shown by Mr. J. C. Martin, Truro, and 
Weasrs, BARR AND Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 

Other trade exhibits included a rockery 
by Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE, with many 
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charming dwarf alpines and Heaths; Narcissi, 


by Mr. W. J. Barr, Bournemouth, and general- 


nursery stock by Mr. W. Davis, Falmouth, 
Good honorary exhibits were put up by 
J. Poor, Esq., Falmouth, and Mrs. HOWARD 
Fox, Rosehill, Falmouth. 

‘Competition was very keen in the class for 
flowering shrubs, the winning collection of Mrs. 
N. CoLBoRNE, Bosahkan, included Clematis indi- 
visa, Datura sanguinea, and Drimys aromatica, 
whilst those sent by Mrs. C. Hert, Trebah, 
included Exochorda grandiflora, Erica melan- 
thera and Grevillea Priessii; the third prize group 
by Mrs. M. C. Roaers, contained the sweetly. 
scented Daphne indica and Prostranthera. 

Another feature of the exhibition was the 
exhibits of the FALMOUTH CORPORATION, which 
included fine Cinerarias, Primulas, Cyclamens, 
stove plants and Orchids. 

Commercial growers of Narcissi were well- 
represented in the classes for eighteen bunches 
and twelve bunches respectively. The Park 
Farm, Truro, won the first prize easily with 
splendid bunches of Osprey, Firetail, Herbert 
Smith, Horace, Medusa, Golden Emperor and 
The President; Mr. F. G. Lawson was 
second. 

The other Daffodil classes were better filled 
than ever before, and here Mr. J. H. Morris was 
the outstanding exhibitor, obtaining the first 
place in each class. In addition to numerous 
seedlings, Mr. Morris showed well-grown ex- 
amples of Hera, Pax, Firetail, Tenedos, Miss 
Willmott, Herbert Smith and Dauchenel, the 
last-named having an immense trumpet. 

A shrub novelty of the show was Petrea 
volubilis, with beautiful blue flowers, shown by 
Miss Davusvuz, of Killio, Truro. The same 
exhibitor showed some excellent blooms of 
Magnolia Campbellii. 

Any description of Falmouth show would 
be incomplete without a reference to the extra- 
ordinary exhibits of Camellias: the first price 
for Camellias was won by Miss DavuBvuz, with 
good examples of C. reticulata, C. anemon- 
aeflora, C. Countess of Orkney, C. Fatima, 
etc. Other flowers well shown were Anemones, 
Tulips, Wallflowers, Kurume Azaleas and 
Freesias. ash: proeuiee award for Schizanthus 
went to FALMOUTH CORPORATION (gr. Mr. Gill). 

The first prize in the largest class for Rhodo- 
dendrons was won by R. BARCLAY Fox, Esq., 
with good blooms of R. intricatum, R. Glory of 
Penjerrick, R. Kingianum, and a contrast 
between the huge x. .ino-grande and the small 
Williamsianum. Mrs. HERT, of Trebah, was 
second with Pride of Penjerrick, Beauty of Tre- 
mough, Bodartiana, R. fulgens, etc. With glorious 
weather and a charming setting, the show 
attracted a record attendance. 


KILMARNOCK SPRING SHOW. 


THE fifth annual bulb show of the Glenfield 

and Kennedy Horticultural Society was held at 
Kilmarnock on Saturday, the 2nd mst. A 
brilliant display of Hyacinths, Tulips and 
Daffodils was forthcoming. The entries, which 
numbered five hundred, created a new high 
record. Competition was particularly keen in 
the Tulip section and the large classes of 
Trumpet Datfodils, wh2re the exhibits in each 
ranged from eleven to thirteen bowls or 
pots. 
There were sixty-six classes in the prize 
schedule, forty of which were open to all. The 
three Challenge Cups offered to the competito-s 
with the highest aggregate number of points were 
awarded as follows :—Ferguson Cup for Hya- 
cinths, to Mr. W. WINNING : Craig Cup for Tulips 
to Mr. Wituiam WATSON; and the Crawford 
Cup for Daffodils to Mr. JAMES COCHRANE. 
Other winners of first prizes were Messrs. 
J. Dopps, R. Brown, J. Craic, I. Boyp, D. 
DrummonpD, J. HiGHeT, C. BARCLAY, JAMES 
SmityH, R. Witson, J. GILMOUR, C. ROXBURGH 
and J. CURRIE. 

Mr. JAMES SMITH, a Jocal amateur, staged 
an exhibit of forty newer varieties of Daffodils 
in pots, which was the most attractive feature 
of the show. “The outstanding varieties were 


Beppy, Liberty, Solfatare,, Lucinius, Mrs. 
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J. H. Krelage, Empire, Carran, Gold Nut, 
-Neble, Golden Beauty, Lady Moore, Ivorine, 
Bath’s Flame and Gipsy Queen. 
Modern types of Daffodils were also prominent 
in the exhibit of Mr. J. MONTGOMERY CRAWFORD, 
Highfield Bulb Farm, Barassie. The flowers 
were staged in vases, and the best specimens 
included Santa Maria, Decorator, Tenby, 
Gaiety, Golden Gate, Spring Glory and Incom- 
parabilis varieties Brilliancy, Elaine and 
Stella. 
The ScottrisH WHOLESALE CO-OPERATIVE 
SociETy’s NURSERIES, West Kilbride, exhibited 
a choice collection of Azaleas, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Daffodils, ete., and other flowers. 


MORAY AND NAIRN FORESTERS’. 


THERE was a large attendance of members 
at the annual general mecting of this Societv, 
which was held in Forres, Morayshire. Mr. 
John Clark, head forester to the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, on the Gordon Castle 
Estates, occupied. the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. Asher, Gordon Castle) 
submitted an annual report giving an admirable 
account of the year’s work done by the Society. 
By the kind permission of the proprietors, 
the estates visited during the summer months 
were: Dunphail, Blackhills, Aberlour, and 
Cathay House, Forres ; there was also the annual 
picnic to Nairn—a most successful outing. 
During the winter, meetings were held in 
Elgin and Forres respectively, when the subjects 
discussed included : ‘** Forest Insects,” by 
Mr. T. McEwan; “Light in Relation to Plant 
Growth,” by Mr. E. S. Grant; “ Humus as a 
Soil Improver,” by Mr. H. A. Brookman ; 
“The Forest Organism,” by Mr. A. Watt; 
and ‘Observations by a Timber Merchant,” 
by Mr. A. Merchant. Mr. E.S. Grant, treasurer, 
submitted a balance sheet, which showed a 
substantial increase in the Society’s funds. 

Both report and balance sheet were con- 
sidered highly satisfactory. 

The election of office-bearers for the ensuing 
year was then proceeded with. Mr. E. S. Grant, 
Altyre, was appointed President in succession 
to Mr. Clark, Gordon Castle. Mr. Grant, in 
accepting office, paid warm tribute to his pre- 
decessor and thanked the members for the honour 
conferred on hım. Mr. F. Machray, Dunphail ; 
Mr. A. Morrison, Brodie; and Mr. C. Bain, 
Burgie, were appointed vice-presidents. Mr. 
C. Asher, Gordon Castle, was re-elected scce- 
retary. Mr. A. Ross, Forres, was elected 
treasurer; Mr. J. Robbie, Monaughty as 
Librariar, and Mr. J. McEwan, Teindland. 
as editor of the Journal. The management 
Committee for the ensuing year consists of 
Messrs. McEwan, Chalmers, Robbie, Sutherland, 
leaks, Clark, Innes, McKenzie, Stewart and 
Noble.. 

In his valedictory speech, Mr. Clark, the retire 
ing President, spoke highly of the work done 
during the past year, and particularly mentioned 
how deeply they were indebted to proprietors 
for allowing them to visit their estates, and the 
great kindness they had received during these 
visits. He also wartnly thanked those who had 
so willingly lectured to them during the winter 
months. Hearty thanks were awarded Mr. 
Clark for his successful presidency. 


BRITISH CARNATION. 


THE Floral Committee of this Society visited 
Messrs. A. F. Dutton’s establishment at Iver, 
on April 11, to inspect the new Carnation 
Mrs. A. J. Cobb growing n the raiser’s nursery, 
and awarded it the highest possible award, 
a First Class Certificate;  eighty-eight points 
were awarded, or three over the necessarv 
number. 

Lady Margaret Boscawen (Messrs. LOWE AND 
SHAWYER'’S, of Uxbridge) was also inspected, 
and received a First Class Certificate, securing 
eighty-five points. | 

Mrs. A. J. Cobb was also given an Award of 
Merit by the B.C.S. and R.H.S. on Tuesday 
the 12th inst., while W. H. Pag:, raised by Mr. 
W. H. Pact, of Hampton, Middlesex, gained an 
Award of Merit on ihe: ame date. 
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UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


Mr. T. R. BUTLER presided at the monthly 
meeting of this Society, held at the R.H.S. Hall, 
on Monday, April 11. Thirteen new members 
were elected. Five members withdrew interest 
from their deposit accounts amounting to 
£14 6s. 8d. The death certificates of two 
deceased members were produced, and the sum 
of £51 11s. 5d. was passed for payment to their 
respective nominees. The sick pay for the 


month on the Ordinary side was £137 16s. 2d., . 


and on the State side £139 2s. 6d.; maternity 
claims amounted to £13. 

The sum of £31 15s. Od. was made in grants 
to six members for extra benefits from the State 
Section, and nine other cases were considered. 

The Secretary, Mr. A. C. Hill, 35, Alexandra 
Road, West Kensington Park, W.14, stated 
that all reports and balance sheets had now been 
sent out, and persons interested might receive 
a copy on application to him. 


TAMAR VALLEY COMMERCIAL SHOW. 


FOLLOWING the lead given by the growers 
in West Cornwall and the Isles of Scilly, who 
have recently held their fourth Spring Show, 
the market gardeners in the Tamar Valley 
have proceeded on similar lines and the first 
Spring Show was opened at Plymouth on 
Wednesday, the 30th ult. 

The season, so far as outdoor flowers are 
concerned, has been rather late this year, 
and this accounted for the large number of 
entries received from the West Cornwall district, 
as the bulk of the crop there was not forward 
enough for the Penzance Show at the beginning of 
March. The exhibits, which consisted for the 
main part of Narcissi, were more numerous 
than the most optimistic of the show promoters 
e ted, and the capacity of the two large 
halls was taxed to the limit. The trade exhibits 
were fully representative ; nurserymen, floristr, 
horticultural sundriesmen and firms who special- 
ise in the various kinds of packages for fruits, 
flowers and vegetables had stands around 
the ‘sides of both halls, while the competitive 
exhibits were displayed on two  stagings 
down the centre and in the ante-room, even tke 
staircases being utilised. 

Educational exhibits included one from 
Long Ashton, displaying the various problems 
connected with Strawberry culture; an exhibit 
from Seale-Hayne Agricultural College on insect 
and other pests of the various flowering bulbs ; 
while the Agricultural Education Departments 
of both Devon and Cornwall put up com- 
prehensive stands dealing with the work done 
in the two counties. The show was opened 
on the first day by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Cornwall (J. C. Williams, Esq.), while Mrs. J. 
E. C. Boolds performed the opening ceremony 
on Thursday. ; 

The attendance on both days was very satis- 
factory, and the show may be said to have proved 
an unqualified success from all points of view. 
Great credit is due to Mr. J. E.C. Boolds who, 
in his capacity as Chairman of Committee, 
threw himself whole-heartedly into the work, 
and so imbued his colleagues with his enthusiasm 
that the result was almost a foregone conclusion 
from the commencement. Mr. C. A. Hall, of 
Saltash, made an excellent Secretary, while the 
two County Horticultural Superintendents, 
Mr. H. W. Abbiss (Cornwall) and Mr. D. Manning 
(Devon), assisted as Organising Secretaries. 
The success of the show makes it almost a cer- 
taintv that it will become an annual affair, 
and as such it cannot but be a valuable asset 
to the flower- and fruit-growing industry of the 
Tamar Valley. 

A full programme of addresses and confer- 
ences on the afternoons of both days was 
carried out, addresses being given by Messrs. 
G. H. Hollingworth (Agricultural Organiser for 
Gloucestershire), and Frank May of Cheltenham, 
on “A Successful Growers’ Co-opcrative Market,” 
and by Messrs. Sidney Cooke, St. Nicholas 
Market, Bristol, and B. L. Wolf, Ministry of 
Agriculture, on “' Packing and Marketing of 
Produce,” on the Wednesday afternoon. The 
Thursday was taken up by a meeting of the 
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Tamar Valley Growers’ Association with repre- 
sentatives of the Railway Companies, when 
matters of interest were fully discussed, followed 
by an address by Captain R. Wellington 
(Chairman of the Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
mittee, Devon N.F.U.), Messrs. F. M. Jesty 
and C. Hoskin (County Secretaries for Cornwall 
and Devon Branches of the N.F.U.) on i How 
the N.F.U. can assist the Grower.” The inclu- 
tion of addresses and conferences on topical 
subjecta in connection with @ show of this 
description adds immensely to its educational 
value, and is a matter which could be extended 
to similar shows in other parts of the country. 

The exhibits were naturally strongest in 
the Commercial Section, but there was a fair 
number of amateurs who showed some very 
fine specimens. Among others in this section 
were the following: Captain H. G. Hawker, 
Ermington, who took first and special prizes 
in the class for pot plants, and also showed some 
fine vases of Narcissi; Mrs. J. E. C. Boops led 
for table decoration; while the first prize for 
bottled fruits was carried off by the Hiex 
BIcKINGTON Women’s INSTITUTE, with Miss 
BARBERRY, Camborne, and Mrs. Doney, Bere 
Alston, second and third respectively. 

It is a noteworthy fact that although several 
of the Narcissus classes were open to amateurs 
yet the prizes were won entirely by commercial 
growers, indicating the keen interest now being 
taken by the latter with reference to the presen- 
tation of flowers to the best advantage. 

An exceptionally fine feature of a really fine 
show was the Educational Section. Several 
collections of new and recently introduced 
varieties were staged, and these aroused very 
keen interest on the part of the visitors. 
Lectures and conferences on subjects connected 
with the industry were arranged for both after- 
noons and bunching and tying competitions 
were conducted in the evening. 

A show of this kind cannot fail to be of benefit 
to the commercial and amateur growers of spring 
flowers as well as enabling the urban population 
to inspect the produce of the Tamar Valley and 
other parts of Cornwall and Devon. 


SPALDING BULB GROWERS’. 


THE annual Daffodil show of the Spalding 
Bulb Growers’ Association was held in the 
Exchange Hall, Spalding, on Saturday, April 9, 
and the exhibition surpassed that of last year, 
both in quality and quantity. j 

The most successful exhibitor was Mr. R. D. 
WELLBAND, one of the oldest growers at Spalding, 
who won the Spalding Bulb Company’s Cup 
for the best collection of Daffodils in the show : 
the Collingridge Cup; the Gerald Da Costa 
Cup, and the Spalding Bulb Growers’ Associa- 
tion’s Cup, in addition to one presented by 
himself, whilst he also carried off numerous 
first and second prizes. 

The -Gold Medal for the best single specimen 
went to Messrs. J. T. Wuite anp Son, of 
Spalding, for a variety named John Evelyn. 
Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND Son and Messrs. 
H. Wuite anp Sons, of Spalding, carried off 
the awards in the section for boxes of bloom3 
packed for market. Mr. F. BAXTER was 
awarded the Bert Baxter Cup for a remarkable 
display of Daffodils. Mr. O. W. D’Atcorn, 
Mr. B. BAXTER and Mrs. H. M. Bares, all of 
Spalding, were among other successful exhibitors, 
An outstanding feature at the show was the 
Spalding Bulb Company’s stand, which was 
awarded a Gold Medal. 

The following were the awards in the open 
classes :—Spalding Bulb Company Cup, for the 
best exhibit in the show, Mr. R. D. WELLBAND : 
William Hardy Cup, Messrs. H. W. WHITE AND 
Sons; J. Collingridge Cup, Mr. D. R. WELL- 
BAND; J. Swift Cup, Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND 
SoN ; R. D. Wellband Cup, Mr. R. D. WELL- 
BAND ; Gerald Da Costa Cup, Mr. R. D. WELL- 
BAND; Bert Baxter Cup, Mr. F. Baxter; 
Spalding Association Cup, Mr. R. D. WELLBAND ; 
Gold Medal, for he best new variety, Messrs. 
J. T. WHITE AND Son; Gold Medal. for the best 
trade stand, SPALDING BuLB COMPANY. 

Collection of Daffodils: First, Mr. R. D. 
WELLBAND ; second, Messrs. J. T. WHITE 
AND Son. Trumpet Daffodils: First, Messrs. 
J.T. Waite ann Son ; second, Mr. R. D. WELL- 
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BAND. Short-cupped Daffodils: First, Mr. 
R. D. WELLBAND ; second, Messrs. F. Brows 
AND Son. Small-cupped Daffodils: First, 
Mr. R. D.. WELLBAND; second, Mr. O. W. 


D’ArcogN. Box of Trumpet Daffodils: First, 
Messrs. H. W. WHITE AND Sons; second, 
Messrs. J. T. WHITE aND Son. Box of Short- 


cupped Daffodils: First, Messrs. J. T. Ware 
AND SON; second, Messrs. H. W. Ware 
AND Sons. Box of Small-cupped Daffodils: 
First, Messrs. H. W. WHITE AND Sons ; second. 
Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND Son. Bunch of 
Trumpet Daffodils: First, Messrs. J. T. Wareg 
AND Son ; second, Mr.O.W.D’Atcorn. Bunch 
of Short-cupped Daffodils: First, Messrs. J. T. 
WHITE AND Son ; second, Mr. O. W. D’Atcory. 
Bunch of Small-cupped Daffodils: First, 
Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND SON; second, Mr. 
B. BAXTER. Collection of Daffodils, limited to 
members of the Association owning three acres 
of bulb land: First, Mr. F. Baxter; second, 
Mr. R. PocKLINGTON. Collection of New Var. 
ieties : Mr. R. D. WELLBAND. Single Specimen 
of a New Variety: First, Messrs. J. T. Winte 
AND Son. Bowl of Daffodils: First, Mrs. H. M. 
BATES ; second, Messrs. J. T. WHITE AND Son. 


INSTOW FLOWER SHOW. 


THE sixth of the series of spring shows organ- 
ised by Miss K. Hinchliff, of Worlington Hous, 
was held in the Rifle Hall, Instow, North Devon, 
on the 30th ult. The exhibition was held on the 
usual lines, that is to say, no prizes were offered 
and none of the exhibits were judged. In 
extent the display was larger than on any 
previous occasion, and the attendance was also 
much greater than in previous years, as people 
in the surrounding district are beginning to 
appreciate the fine displays provided. 

In the section for outdoor-grown Daffodils, 
each exhibitor displays his or her blooms in one 
group, only one vase of a variety being allowed, 
although there may be a number of blooms 
in the vase. The effect produced by this method 
is much better than is usually seen and also there 
is much less repetition. There were two out- 
standing blooms on this occasion, one, a mag- 
nificent example of Narcissus Fortune, four-and- 
one-eighth inches across, exhibited by Mr. 
Seymour Cobley, and the other a particularly 
fine example of Beersheba, just over five inches 
across, staged by Miss HINCHLIFF. 

Mr. COBLEY put up a splendid group of 
thirty-six distinct varieties, mostly new seedlings 
or varieties not yet in commerce. Needless 
to stat», this exhibit was of very great interest 
to Daffodil specialists. It included flowers of 
Daphne, ornatus maximus, Pluto, Nellie, 
Croesus, Robespierre, Hopeful, Medusa, Lanarth, 
and Bridget. The Rev. T. Buncomse, of Black 
Torrington, presented a representative collec- 
tion of twenty-seven varieties, many of them 
his own seedlings, but including such fine nained 
sorts a: Macebearer, Eve, Duchess, Victory, 
Morning Glory, The Dame, Glorious and Cicely. 

As Fer garden is close to hand, Miss MIN 
was able to put up a large group of nearty 
sixty varieties of Daffodils, including Chaucer, 
Barcorolle, Virgil, Black Prince, Croesus, aa n 
Sophia, Flame, Mascotte and Dosoris; ii 
p'incipal Leedsii varieties were Irish sta : 
Helga and Lord Kitchener, while comp 
among the Trumpet varieties were Burgomas R 
Max, Lady Primrose, Emir, Mrs. Dodd, Mrs. T 
Sydenham, Gwendal and Golden King. 
addition, this group contained: beautiful Hon 
of Buttercup and a particularly fine vase i 
Grand Monarque. Mrs. DoDD, Win ay 
contributed several vases of Tazetta varie ik 
notably Redchief and Jaune 4 Merve! i 
associating these with the larger at ve 
J. H. Krelage, Lord Kitchener, Noble, 40° 
Knights and Golden B2ll. ‘pited 

Mrs. Hincuuirr, Hillsleigh, also eae z 
Daffodils and other cut flowers, me ae 
including various Anemones and the at a 
Tulipa sylvestris. Her principal Daft i j 
Mermaid, Southern Gem and Firebran well- 
Moysks, of Weare Gifford, showed a few we 


grown Daffodils and various spring MILES 
while Mizs Wurre-ATKINS ae ‘ovine 
were other exhibitors, the last-nam 


| 
| 
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Violets in very fine form. Colqured Primroses 
were well-shown ‘by Mrs. L. WH8TITE-ATKINS, 
Mr. D. HoyLes and Miss Hincauirr, the latter 
exhibiting fine blue flowers of the St. Asaph 


ee 


train. , , 
Groups of plants in pots, com d chiefly 
of Cinerarias, Pelargoniums and Richardias, 
came from Mrs. Hincaurrr, Mrs. CRITCHLEY- 
SALMONSON contributed Azaleas and Primulas, 
and Mr. Mites showed several varieties of 
Lechenalias. LADY CHICHESTER sent Freesias 
and Cyclamens,and Mr. T. JENNINGS was also 
a prominent exhibitor of the last-named flower. 
Viburnum Carlesii and numerous Heaths were 
the principal features in a group of flowering 
shrubs exhibited by Miss WuHITE-ATKINS, while 
Miss HINCBLIFF showed a number of Skimmias. 
Mrs. Lane, Miss Rouse and other ladies 
exhibited bulbs grown in fibre, thus providing 
a very interesting little section that showed 
how well bulbs may be grown in the home. 

Comparatively few fruits were exhibited, 
but Col. Evat’s dish of Belle de Pontoise 
Apples arrested attention, and considerable 
interest was displayed in the truits of 
Bramley’s Seedling shown by Miss HINCHLIFF 
and the Rev. STEVENS-GUILLE, as well a; in 
the examples of Newton Wonder and Annie 
Elizabeth sent by Mr. H. Mixes, and creditable 
specimens of several varieties contributed by 
Nurse JOHNS. 

A small admission fee is charged at this 
exhibition, and all the profits are handed over 
to the Instow Rifle Club, which has already 
benefited to the extent of about £25. 


Obituary. 


Es 


Harry Alderman.—We learn with regret that 
Mr. Harry Alderman, gardener to the Hatfield 
family at Morden Hall, Morden, died on Monday, 
April 4. For nearly half-a-century Mr. Alder- 
man was one of the leading gardeners in mid- 
Surrey and took part in all horticultural activi- 
ties in the Wimbledon and Morden district. 
His kindly earnestness in all he undertook 
and the readiness with which he assisted young 
and enthusiastic gardeners will be remembered 
by those who knew Wimbledon when fine gardens 
and estates were owned there by the Peek, 
Schlusser, Devas and Czamikow families. 
Mr. Alderman had his firat experience of gar- 
dening under his father at Woodhayes Gardens, 
Wimbledon, and after gaining knowledge 
at various establishments he returned to Wim- 
bledon to fill a post in the gardens at Canizaro 
House, whence he obtained the appointment 
of gardener to the late Mr. Hatfield at Morden 
Hall, a position he filled under other members of 
the Hatfield family up to the time of his death, 
& period covering in all forty-four years. The 
funeral at Morden Parish Church on April 9 
was largely attended by relatives, representatives 
of various horticultural and other societies to 
which the deceased had belonged, and by numer- 
ous horticulturists who had been associated 
with him at some period of his seventy-three 
years of life. 


W. Paterson.— We regret to learn of the death 
of Mr. W. Paterson, who passed away on April 5. 
He had been gardener to the Earl of Lanes- 
borough, Swithland Hall, Loughborough, for 
the past twenty years. Mr. Paterson com- 
menced his gardening career as an apprentice 
in the gardens at Terraughtie, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, and gained further experience at Eden 
Hall, Cumberland ; Lazonby Hall and Castle- 
steads, Brampton, Carlisle; and afterwards was 
general foreman at Kidbrooke Park, Sussex. 
His first position as head gardener was with 
Mr. Jos. Pease (now Lord Gainford), N unthorpe 
Hall, Middlesborough. Mr. Paterson was a 
very successful exhibitor in the Midlands, 
and his services as a judge were in great demand. 
He is survived by a widow, two daughters and 
four sons; three of the latter are following 
their late father in the gardening profession. 


Protessor C. S. Sargent.— Professor Charles 
Sprague Sargent (see pp. 257 and 259) had long 
Since passed the human expectation of life, 
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for he died on the eve of his eighty-third birth- 
day : none the less, his death, which was barely 
noticed in the American daily press, found his 
friends here unprepared. To Sargent arboricul- 
ture and the Arnold Arboretum were the Alpha 
and Omega of his life. He assisted at the birth. 
of the Arboretum, nursed it through the early 
stages, saw his child grow to adolescence and 
before his death had shaped its destiny in what 
none can doubt was the right direction. Sargent 
was in the singularly happy position of b ing 
able to gratify the ruling interest of his life— 
the study of trees, but the gratification of it 
has brought nothing but good to the cause of 
arboriculture and its practical application, 
not only to forestry work, but to all tree planters 
who care to profit by it. In the main, the old 
saw that men plant trees for their successors, 
not for themselves, is true enough, but at 
Boston Sargent was fortunately spared to watch 
the development of the work he initiated 
fifty-three years ago, and guided so ably since. 
Half-a-century may be nothing in the life of 
some giants of the forest, but there is a host of 
evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs 
which show their quality long before that 
period has elapsed, and these have grown up 
under Sargent’s hand. It is not generally 
known that it was to Sargent’s initiative that 
horticulture owes what may be termed the 
practical as distinct from the purely botanical 
side of the exploration of the Western Chinese 
flora, of which Delavay was the greatest ex- 
ponent. It is true that in a sense the two are 
inseparable, but up to the closing years of last 
century botany had benefited far more than 
horticulture or arboriculture from Chinese 
exploration. In the preface to the first volume 
of Plantae Wilsonianae, Sargent has recorded 
that in 1897 he advised the then head of the firm 
of Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons to send a collec- 
tor to Hupeh to collect the seeds of Augustine 
Henry’s discoveries, and make additional 
observations on the flora of the region. In the 
result, Mr. E. H. Wilson was chosen to carry out 
Sargent’s suggestion, and two years later 
began the series of journeys which have proved 
so fruitful for arboriculture, horticulture and 
botanical science. There must be many who 
recall a feeling of disappointment that after 
Wilson’s initial journeys for Veitch, it was learned 
that the explorer's services were to be lost to 
this country, as he had accepted a commission 
to undertake further exploration in Western 
China for the Arnold Arboretum. But any 
initial sense of disappointment was soon set 
at rest, for science knows no boundaries, and 
Sargent took care that the world should share in 
the many brilliant discoveries Wilson made in 
the two expeditions undertaken on Sargent’s 
initiative in 1906-1909 and°1910-1911. That, 
however, was not the end of it, for under 
Sargent’s editorship the record of the arbori- 
cultural side of the collection was set down with 
remarkable celerity in Plantae Wilsonianae. 
The cultivation of Chinese trees and shrubs, 
too, in the, to us, rigorous climatic conditions 
prevailing in Massachusetts, has been of infinite 
practical value to growers in general. In the 
pursuit of his hobby, Sargent travelled far and 
wide, and though exotic flora had as great an 
attraction for him as it has for naturalists in 
general, he realised the extent and richness 
of the tree resources of his own country, spent 
five years in a systematic survey of it, and gave 
the result to the world in The Silva of North 
America. Sargent, who came of old Gloucester- 
shire stock, had many friends in this country, 
and though he was not often able to visit 
England, always showed keen interest in 
the welfare of the many plants his characteristic 
generosity led him to send here. He was a 
foreign Fellow of the Linnean Society. 


TRADE NOTE. 


READERS requiring information and advice 
respecting Patents, Trade Marks or Designs, 


should apply to Messrs. Rayner and Co., Patent — 


Agents, of 5, Chancery Lane, London, who will 


give free advice to readers mentioning The . 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. - 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CARNATION Leaves DisEasEp.—C. G. The 
leaves of your Carnations are not attacked 
by Leaf-rot (Pseudodiscosia), but by the disease 
known as “Fairy Ring of Carnations,” 
caused by the fungus Heterosporium echinu- 
latum. In watering the plants, be careful 
not to wet the foliage. 


CHINESE CABBAGE.—Sharpthorne. This vegetable 


should be grown much in the same way as 
Cos Lettuce. The seeds should be sown now 
in drills made eighteen inches apart, and the 
seedlings thinned to fifteen inches apart in 
the rows. There are several varieties, but 
all require very similar treatment. Grow 
the crop for preference on a south border 
in soil that has not been freshly manured. 


HIPPEASTRUM (AMARYLLIS) BuLss.—W. S. 
One or two of the scale leaves inside the 
bulbs were slightly decayed. You do not 
indicate exactly what trouble you are exper- 
iencing with your plants; the two bulbs 
received appear to be normal. We shall be 
glad to examine further specimens if you care 
to send them. 


LAUREL Hepcre.—J. B. The hedge should be 
pruned at once. Cut the growths hard back, 
using a sharp pruning knife or a pair of 
secateurs, and prune the hedge again during 
August or September. Garden shears should 
not be used in pruning a Laurel hedge, as 
many of the leaves would be cut in half 
and the appearance be unsightly. 


Meton SEEDLINGS Fartinc.—H. H. The 
Melon seedlings are attacked by a fungus, 
Fusarium species. This fungus exists as an 
infection in some soils and must have been 
present in the compost used for raising the 
seedlings, unless the water supply is taken 
from a pond or stream, in which case it might 
be contaminated. In future, you should 
raise your seedlings in soil sterilised either by 
heat or by formaldehyde. It should be an 
easy matter to improvise a simple baking 
apparatus, and arrange for the soil to be heated 
to a temperature of 206°F. for two or three 
hours. If you select the formaldehyde treat- 
ment the soil should be saturated with a two 
per cent. solution of this compound (one part 
forty per cent. formaldehyde in forty-nine 
parts of water). The saturated soil should 
be covered with sacks for forty-eight hours 
and then spread out to dry on a clean surface 
under cover. When the soil ceases to smell 
of formaldehyde it is safe to use. 


NaMEs of PLants.—C. F. Anemone coronaria. 
A. E. J. Psoralea pinnate. A. E. F. 1, 
Dimorphotheca species; send better speci- 
mens; 2, Allium neapolitanum; 3, Kleinia 
articulata ; 4, Aloe arborescens variety. 


VEGETABLES FOR A FAMILY OF SEVEN.—Digger. 
On an average, a rood of ground is required 
to produce a supply of vegetables for four 
persons; therefore, in your case about two 
roods would be necessary. Much, however, 
will depend on the situation of the garden, 
the nature of the soil, and the attention and 
skill of the cultivator. What may be termed 
luxury crops will require more ground and 
greater attention than the commoner veget- 
ables. Intensive cultivation, inter-cropping, 
and a well-considered scheme of rotation 
will give a greater bulk of produce than 
ordinary methods. 


VioLET Lear Buiotcu.—A. M. The Violet 
leaves are suffering from an attack of As- 
cochyta violae, generally known as Violet 
Leaf Blotch. An excess of moisture, both at 
the roots and in the surrounding atmosphere, 
favours the disease, and it is always desirable 
to remove affected foliage directly the disease 
is noticed, otherwise the trouble will spread 
rapidly ; indeed, the spores may be distributed 
readily by watering and syringing the plants. 
A light sprinkling of lime and sulphur on 
affected leaves will help to arrest the disease. 


.—H. S.—J. F.—W. H. 
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GOVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, April 19th, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


.d, s.d. 
ad. s.d. Heliotropes, 48's, ore 
Adiantun per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 
per doz. ... 10 0-12 0 Hyacinths, 48's, 
—elegans ... 10 0-15 0 3'8, per doz. 15 0-18 K 
Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 | —60's, per doz. 10 0-15 
Araucarias, per Hydrangeas, pink, 
doz... ... 30 0-42 0 18's, per doz. 24 0-86 0 
Asparagus plu- —blue, 48's, per 
costs ad 12 0-18 0 dog. ... P 30 0-36 0 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 | —white, 48's, per 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-60 0 OB. os ... 24 0-30 0 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 —larger sizes, 
T e s.e ees i is h eee eee 4 0—5 0 
—n us eee : 
Azaleas, various, ar 1 AB 0-24 0 
48's, each ... 4 6—7 6 per = 
—— 60's, per Mignonette, 48's, 
doz. ... ... 21 0-24 0 per dos. ... 18 0-21 0 
Boigma, 48a, pe Nephrolepis in 12 0-18 0 
8, per variet wie - 
doz. ...  ... 36 0-48 0 33's.” w.. 24 0-36 0 
Cacti, per tray < o--7 9 | Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
Cinerarias, 48's, _— *s eee eae 15 = 0 
per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 | Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
Cyclamens, 48's, —large, 60’s 5 0--6 0 
per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 —small i 4 0--5 0 
Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 | —/ž 8, per tray P 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-26 0 of 15's .. 2 6--3 0 
Daffodils, 48's, Roses, Polyan- 
per doz. .. 9 0-12 0 thas, 48's, per 
Erica melanthera, doz. s.e  «.. 18 0-24 0 
48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 
— 60's j 0-15 0 Spiraca, white, 
—72’s as 0--9 0 48's, per doz. 21 0-24 0 
Genistas, 48's, —pink, 48's, per 
per doz. ... 21 0-24 0 OB. oe ... 27 0-30 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. 8.d. s.d. 8. d. 
Adiantum deco- Lilium longi- 
rum,doz.bun 8 0—9 0 forum, long, 
cuneatum, per per doz. ... 3 0—4 0 
doz. bun. eco 7 0—9 0 —short, doz. 
Anemone taent Lig blooms ... 2 6—8 0 
par eae Lily-of-the-Valley, 
a oe per doz. bun. 24 0-80 0 
bun., long Narcissus, per doz. 
tralls, 6's ... 2 0—2 6 bunch— 
med. sprays... 2 0--3 0 | —ornatus .. 2 0—3 0 
short 99 eee 0 9—1 8 =— vira eco 6 0—6 0 
—Sprengert, bun. —Grand Monarque, 
lo sprays 2 0--2 6 0—3 6 
m ° ” eos 6—2 0 —Horace eee 4 0—5 0 
short ” eee 0 6—0 9 — Barili ose. 3 0—3 6 
Camellias, 12's, —Luclfer .. 3 6—4 0 
18's, per box 2 0—2 6 | —White Lady... 2 6—3 0 
Carnations per Orchids, per doz. 
doz. blooms 8 0—40| —‘Catticyas ... 24 0-86 0 
Nd š leaves, i 36 —Cypripediums 6 0—8 0 
per Z. ese per 
gi oi a dos.bun. ... 0 6—1 0 
—Em rT .. 40—50 | Richardias 
—Grandee ... 3 0—4 0 (Arumes), per 
Fern, French, doz. blooms . 6 0—8 0 
Forget-me-not, blooms— 
per doz. bun. 4 0—8 0 | —Columbia ... 4 0—5 0 
French Flowers— —Richmond ... 3 0—5 0 
—Anemones, mixed, —Madame 
doz. bun. ... 0—6 0 ay . 3 0—5 0 
—Mpyrtle, green, —Golden Ophelia 3 0—5 0 
r doz. bun. 1 6—2 0 | — n 
—Kanunculus— Ward .. 2 6—3 0 
—double scarlet 4 0—5 0 | Smilax, per doz. 
— Violets, Parma, trails s. 7 0—8 0 
_per bun. agi $0730 | Star of Beth- 
tock, double lehem (Allium), 
white, pardos: 4 0—6 0 per doz. bun. 2 6—3 0 


panes Sa Sweet Peas, in 


Heather, white, 
Der doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 variety ... 9 O-18 0 
h, per Tulips. per doz. 
wr betas —single white 9 0-15 0 
— blue... eoe 2 0—3 0 LERET AY yellow eee 12 0-15 0 
— yellow we 2 6—3 0 — —acarlet ... 9 0-12 0 
— mauve .. 20—2 6 — — pink ... 15 0-21 0 
—white ... 2 6—3 0 =o red, l 3 ee 0 
ry p n nee -i 
white, per z 
arn atema = 4 0—8 0 | — — mauve ... 15 0-18 0 
—mauve, per. Violeta, per dos. 
doz. sprays... 5 0—6 0 bun.... we 3 0—4 0 


REMARKS.— Supplies were sufficient to meet all require- 
ments during Easter week. With the exception ot Richardias 
( Arums) and best Emperor Dattodils, prices showed VETY 
little change from those of the previous week, ete 
Roses and Lilium longiflorum were all in first-class condi os 
and prices for these flowers were except ionally low Tor : Ki 
Easter trade. Gladioli are the. newest subjects in t $ 
department : Blushing Bride and Peach Blossom are the 
varieties at present to hand. - 
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Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. 8. d. PE ed sd 
2 ns— 
— La 8 eee 2 0—4 0 —Egyptia. eco s7 13 0 
Beans, Forced— Parsni r 
| Spetial u 1 0-1 6 owt. @ O86 
ans, elra— 
—Finest die : ae 7 Potatos—. 
Beets, per cwt. King Edward— 
Belgian Chicory, | og] ton... =f 0/1010 
Cabbage, ner —others,ton ...£6 £7 10 
doz. ... .. 2 0—2 6 Potatos, New— 
Carrots, pe —Guernsey ... 0 6—0 7 
i-bag ... 40--6 0 | —Canaries, case 8 0-16 0 
Caulifio wers— —Azores .. 160180 
a par 4 o—7 0 | Radishes, per doz. 1 6—3 0 
—St. Malo, crate 3 0—5 0 | Rhubarb, natural 3 0—4 0 
Celery, fan... 0—2 6) g r tally 8 0-12 0 
Cucumbers, dog. 3 0—5 0 akao pe y 
—Filate, 3, 31, 4 anb: e LOSTE 
doz. ... ... 12 0-16 0 punn e.. 
French Endive, —natural, per $ 
per doz. ... — 30 sieve .. 8 0-10 0 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0—2 6 | Tomatos, English— 
Lettuce, round, —pink, per Ib... 2 0—2 6 
per doz. ... 1 0—2 8| — pink and white, 
—long ... æ 4 0 per lb. ... 2 0—2 6 
Mint, forced, —white, per lb. — 16 
per doz. ... 3 0—6 0| blue, per lb... — 16 
Mushrooms —Canary Island 16 0-18 0 
—cups... ace 1 9—2 6 
—Broilers ... 1 3—1 9 | Turnips, per cwt. 4 0—5 0 


REMARKS.—A satisfactory volume of business has been 
transacted during the past week, and no doubt the 
tine weather contributed to this. Peaches, Pears, 
Plums and Grapes from South Africa continue a popular 
section of the trade. The fruits, generally, are in good 
condition and sell well. Australian and New Zealand 
Apples are available in good condition and they are realising 
prices that. will doubtless prove satisfactory to the growers, 
The North American Apple season has not entirely 
finished, a few fruits being still available from the United 
States and Nova Scotia. Hothouse Grapes from Belgium 
are in demand, and a few Grapes are arriving from the 
Worthing district. Forced Strawberries are a fairly good 
trade, although still very expensive. Grapes from Aus- 
tralia are useful and sell moderately well. Asparagus 
is arriving from France in greater quantities and, unfor- 
tunately for the English Asparagus grower, the large 
consignments from France are coinciding with his earliest. 
cuttings. Forced Beans, Peas and new Potatos are all 
cheaper, the cheapness of Asparagus and the usual con- 
gestion of produce over the holiday being the main cause 
of lower prices. Mushrooms are a variable business; 
their prices fluctuate with the quantities marketed daily, 
but by the end of the week trade in Mushrooms will 
have become more stable. New Potatos from Spain 
the Azores, Canary Islands and Guernsey are a moderate 
trade. Salads are selling fairly well. Green vegetables 
are not a particularly keen business. Trade in old Potatos 
is steady at prices round about the same as last week for 
tubers of best grades. 


GLASGOW’, 


Daffodils continued to be a weak feature of the cut 
flower market during the past week when targe daily deliv? 
eries were chiefly responsible for the cheap prices. Si 
Watkin was worth from 1/- to 1/4 per dozen bunches ; 
ornatus, 1/- to 1/9; Emperor, 1/3 to 1/9; Victoria, 
16 to /-; and King Alfred. 2/6 to 3/6. Tulips, on the 
contrary, Were not s0 plentiful, as growers are nearing 
the end of the season and values were therefore influenced 
jn an upward direction. Prices for Murilio ranged from 
7d. to Ud, (6's); Bartigon, 7d. to 11d.: Haarlem, 8d. to 
10d. ; Prince of Austria, William Copland, Lucretia and 
Luisante, 10d. to` 1/-; Madame Krelage, Yd. to 1.-; 
Clara Butt, 4d. to 8d., and Farncombe Saunders, 1:2 to 
1,6 per dozen, Blue Irises were 6d, to 1/- cheaper at 2/- 
to 4/— per dozen, while the value of yellow varieties 
remained steady at 16 to £6. Liltum longifiorum 
(Harrissii) realised from 4- to 5/6 per bunch; Richardias, 
4'-to @/-; Lilac, 1/-to 1:6; Lily-of-the-Valley, 2/-to 2/6 : 
Hyacinths, d. to Od.; Carnations, 3.- to 4/- per dozen ; 
pink Roses, 3/6 to 5,- : red Roses, 2/- to 4;-; Anemones 
1’-to 1/6; and Wallflowers, 1.- to 1:6. ' 

Bedding plants were offered in increasing quantities, 
but at this early season there was no demand, and prices 
of Dahlias, Asters, Stocks, Lobelia, Gladioli, Antirrhinums, 
Daisies and Marigolds were normal at 1/6 to 2/- per box. 

Business in the fruit market. was again quiet, but the 
tone, generally, was steady. Oranges and Apples were 
quoted unchanged, but Cape Grapes realised 7/- per box 
after the price had been 5/-. The value of Porto Rico 
Grape Fruit fluctuated between 20/- and 25/- per case, 

In the vegetable section Caulitlowers averaged 3:6 per 
dozen ; English Cucumbers, 6i- to 7/- per dozen; Dutech 
Lettuces, 30's, 3i- to 3.6; 24's, 2.6 to 3/-: French Beans, 
5:6 per box ; Guernsey Beans, 1:6 per lb. ; Peas, 12- per 
hamper; Radishes, 2-; Endive, 2'6: Tomatos were 
scarce at 28'- to 32i- per bundle, and field Rhubarb sold 
for 10;- to 12/- per cwt. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS, 


Mr. Rowland Brown. forthe past three vears foreman 
at Englefield Gardens, Readitg, Berkshire, as gardener 
to J. P. MARLING, Esq.. Great Rissington Manor, 
Bourton-on-the-W ater, Gloucestershire. (Thanks for 
2/6 for R.G.0.F, Box.—Ebs.). 

Mr. J. Smith. for the past six years gardener to C, E. 
DE TRAFFORD, Esq..  Hothorpe. Theddingworth, 
Rugby, as gardener to the Rev. MOTHER, at Poles 
Ware, Herttordshire. - ' 


CHRONICLE. 


APRI, 23, 1997. 


NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


THESE particulars of new Patents of interest 
to readers, have been selected from the Official 
Journal of Patents, and are published by special 
permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office. j 


LATEST PATENT APPLICATIONS. 


5,347.—Christensen, G. H.—Tool for digging 
trenches. February 25. a 

4,963.—Dunn, A. C. L.—Apparatus for spraying 
etc., liquid manures. February 22. 

5,411.—Gunn, Ltd., T.—Bearings for wheel. 
barrows. February 25. 

4,828.—Knowles, A. G.—Apparatus for binding 
Watercress, flowers, ete. February ?1. 

5,044.—Romell, M. M.—Knife for cutting 
stamps for Potato printing, etc. Feb- 
ruary 22. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


266,069.—Nesbitt, S. G. M., Butler, J. B.. and 
Drumm, J. J.—Process of treating veget- 
able produce. 

266,099.—Lyons & Co., Ltd., J., and Herbert, 
S. G.—Spraying-nozzles. 

265,675.—Strand, H. W.—Combined harvesting 
and grading machines for tubers. 

265,753.—Bladen, A.—Barrow wheel. 

265,776.—Humphreys, J. P.—Appliance ior 
topping Beet or like root crops. 


Printed copies of the full Published Speci- 
fications may be obtained from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Londen, 
W.C.2, at the uniform price of 1s. each. 


Abstract Published. 


A recent improvement in motor-driven lawn 
mowers enables one to cut the grass in awkward 
places without having to hold the machine 
in check when going backwards and forwards 
over the ground. The idea is to have a clutch 
arrangement which enables the ground rollers 
to be disconnected at will by just touching 
a lever. By doing this the rollers are prevented 
from exerting their pushing force, so that one 
is free to use the machine just as if it were one 
without an engine at all, although the cutter 
are working all the time. The idea is that ot 
Messrs. E. M. Smith, of Sigers, Eastcote, Middle- 
sex; H. N. Death, of Manor Lodge, Saltford. 
Somerset ; and the Tangent Tool Engineering 
Co., Ltd., Tangent Works, Keynsham, near 
Bristol. 


TNE LATEST TRADE MARKS. 


This list of Trade Marks, of interest to readers. 
has been selected from the Official Trade Marks 
Journal, and is published by permission of the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 


DARFEN. 


476,831.—-Cleft fencing, fencing posts. ba 
fencing, palisade fencing and gates, 
made principally from wood ; cords, twine. 
ropes and hay bands, all being goods in 
Class 50.—The Darlington Fencing fos 
Ltd., Hopetoun House, 5, Lloyds Avenue. 
London, E.C.3. March 16. 


INSURANCE. 


471,208.—Canvas hose (tubular) for sal alee 
from the United Kingdom to and sa te 
Turner, Hoare and Company, Ht» 


India. 
Gateway Building, Apollo Bunder, Bombay, 
India. March 16. 
BRIMPHOS. l "i 
474,880.—Phosphates, being fertilisers.— e 


Basic Slag and Phosphates Companies. 
Limited, 67, Queen Victoria Street, London. 
E.C.4. March 9. 


SLUGICIDE. 


476,595.—Chemical substances used Ot ay 
tural, horticultural, veterinary and a Ltd. 

purposes.—The British Drug a eal 

16 to 30, Graham Street, City H% 


London, N.1. Mareh 9. 


Arrit 23, 1927. eee 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


See 


Twenty words (or three lines, sncluding headline), 
4s., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing tn the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part uth original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 


- When addressing Box numbers, it ts essential 
to give the initials or peeudonym ae well as 
the correct number of the boz. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


WANTED, for a public garden, a young 

energetic FOREMAN for the tree, shrub and herba- 
ceous departments. State age, experience, wages and full 
particulars.—A. B. Z., Box 49, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2, 


PRIVATE. 


ONDON GARDENS GUILD requires the 
services of GARDENERS, resident in the County 

of London, to assist judging garden competitions. —Par- 
ticulars from SECRETARY, 124, Walworth Road, S.E.17. 


ANTED, SINGLE-HANDED GARDEN. 

ER. with assistance, experienced all branches, 

Inside and Out; motor-mower. State ave, wages, refs.-— 
FARR, Park House, Nottingham. 


( À ARDENER, experienced, wanted at once, four 
A kept. » Permanent situation.—-Apply, H. BARRETT, 
Widford, Weydown Road, Haslemere, Surrey . 


ECOND GARDENER required. Three 
ey kept. Must. be young, energetic, experienced Inside, 
ufside and lawns (expecially Outside flowers).-- Full 
details, wasea asked, to ROW, Silver End, Witham, Essex. 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, exper- 
Bate fenced fruit and plants under glass, also generaj 
Outside knowledge; cottage provided,—-Apply, stating 
A refs, and wages required, to HEAD GARDENER, 

lariton Lodge Gardens, Banbury, Oxon. 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, single, 
ienend , take charge of hoseg ; must be thoronghly ex peT- 
ni E A een Chry onibai and Vines ; 
Pes ~—~Apply, COL. C. E. TURNEJ j 
Tockiagton, Near Bristol. seers 


SA TED; SECOND GARDENER, ex- 
rience wit vines. stove, Carnations, Chrysants. 
ae lante in general ; help Outside when reqnired.- $ 
pee S L. DIXON, Broad Oak Gardens, Accrington. 


THE GARDENERS’ — 
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ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, with 
good general knowledge; 36- and Hous. .— 
HARRIS, Forty Hall, Enfield, Middlesex. 


YANTED, Inside FOREMAN, with good 

plant-growing experience; must be well recom- 

mended. State age, experience, and if married or single.— 
J. W. FORSYTH, Putteridge, Luton. 


ARDENER, UNDER, wanted, single, know - 
; ledge of veg. and fruit essential. State age, exper- 
fence and wages required. —BUTTON, Newhouse, Cran- 


leigh, Surrey. - 


ANTED, UNDER GARDENER, with 


thorough knowledge of kitchen garden: un- 
to MRS. HENRY 


married. — Write for particulars 
DANIELL, Ledgers, Warlingham. 
TANTED, GARDENER for pleasure 
grounds. State experience, wage, age, family. 


Cottage provided. Letters oniy.—AINSLIE, The Chase, 
Churt, Surrey. 


WANTED: energetic, experienced MAN for 

kitchen garden ; married (or when suited). lodge, 
gas-cooker and light free; also voung MAN, Outside, 
some Inside knowledge ; board in lodge, but sleep in rooms 
with another, out. free.—Particulars. ages and wages, 
PARKER, Whiteness, Broadstairs, Kent. 


ANTED, Married MAN for Pleasure 

grounds under foreman, used to motor-mower : 

duty every fifth week paid for; wife to attend bothy.-— 
Apply, MACDONALD, Leladene, Dorking, Surrey. 


ANTED three active MEN for kitchen 

garden work; only thoroughly experienced and 

well recommended need apply : good wages, with bothy.— 
ACKLAND, The Arches, Wargrave, Berks. 


ANTED, experienced MAN, 28-30, for 

Pleasure grounds, herbaceous borders. Atco mower: 

duty alternate weeks, State wages, with bothy. — 
CARTER, Gwernyted Gardens, Three Cocks, Brecon. 


wanted immediately for kitchen garden and pleasure 
lodgings available. —Apply, with 
Chenies, 


Yo MAN, with previous experience 


grounds, wages 35 -, 
references to A. GRANT, Woodside Gardens, 


Watford, Herts. 


7 ANTED, experienced Single MAN for 
kitchen) garden and assist under glass.—Apply, 

stating age, experience, and Wages required: no bothy,— 
HEAD GARDENER, Alveston Leys, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Wa experienced MAN for Kitchen 

garden, able to take duty.--Send copies of refs., 
Wages expected, with bothy and attendance, to SABAN. 
Tris Court Gardens, Pangbourne, Berks. 


W ATED, experienced married MAN for 

kitchen) garden and pleasure grounds.-—State 
Waues wanted; cottage and good garden available.- - 
Full particulars to HEAD GARDENER, Singleton Park, 
Near Blackpool. 


ANTED, married MAN, for rock and 
water gardens, flowering shrubs, etc., and assist 
pleasure grounds ; no family ; small cottage ; references, 
ete.—H. RANSON, Hatchford Park Gardens, Cobham, 
Surrey. 


Want married MAN to work in kitchen 
garden and pleasure grounds; good lodge and 
garden provided; wife to do bothy.—Purticulars, with 
refs., to HEAD GARDENER, Harleyford, Marlow. 


We immediately, good Inside MAN, 
aged 24-30.—-Write, giving full particulars as 
to age. experience and references, to THOS. H. NICHOLLS, 
Private Secretary, Albourne Place, Hassocks, Sussex. 


ANTED, Young MAN with experience to 

look after large rock garden and collection of 

rock plants; Waves 32°-, with good bothy and atten dance. 
—HARDCASTLE, Tongswood Gardens, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


ANTED, FIRST JOURNEYMAN for 

Outside; good wage to suitable man: bothy, 

attendance, duty extra.—Apply, A. WILSON, The Gardens, 
Terling Place, Nr. Chelmsford, Essex, 


HRONICLE. 
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OURNEYMAN, FIRST, wanted Inside, not 
under 23 vears: wayes 36 - per week, bothy and 
vegetables, duty 6- extra.—HEAD GARDENER, 
Colwood Gardens, Warninglid, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


war TED, JOURNEYMAN for plant houses, 

first-class experience essential; wages 37/-. with 
bothy: duty once in three weeks paid extra. — 
A. DAFFURN, Burrough Hill Gardens, Melton Mowbray. 


ILL Head Gardener recommend SECOND 

JOURNEYMAN, about 22, for plant and fruit 

houses: wages 31/-, bothy, veg.. duty third week, 7;-.-- 
W. LLOYD, Rushton Hall Gardens, Kettering. 


ANTED, two or three MEN or IMPROV- 

ERS for alpine and herbaceous dept. Fine 

opportunity for gaining knowledge ; previous experience 

in these departments not absolutely essential if willing 

to learn.—State -wages and particulare of experience to 
BEES, LTD. Sealand Nurseries, Chester. 


WANTED, Married Couple, man as exper- 
jenced GARDENER, wile good plain COOK 
part time in house: ages 30-40, no children, abstainers : 
highest personal references essential; three good rooms 
over garage.—Write first, SIMPSON, Wyndcroft, Old Park 


Road, Enfield. 


ANTED, GARDENER, good, all-round 

man, and wife to do housework ; under 40; wages 

50’-; live and sleep in; good references. Previous 

applicants, married, can apply Royal Oak Hotel, Finchley 
Road, Goldera Green. 


Ce any gentleman recommend GARDENER. 

HANDYMAN, wife to help in house when required ; 
no children; 35/-, live in lodge; quiet country place.— 
IMRIE, Sowley Marsh, Lymington. 


OWMAN wanted for Bucks; single man, to 

J look after poultry. pigs, sheep, etc.: long character 

essential; good wages for really competent man.—Apply, 
PROCTOR, Dorton, Nr. Thame, Oxon. 


TRADE. 


ANTED immediately, thoroughly ex- 

perienc:'d FOREMAN GROWER or WORK- 

ING MANAGER, horticultural college trained and single 

preferred. 24,000 square feet modern glass; Sweet Peas, 

"Mums, Cues., Toms. State age, salary, experience, where 

obtained and when available. — GOTHERINGTON 
NURSERIES, near Cheltenham Spa, Gloucestershire, 


ANTED, FOREMAN for our Herbaceous 

and alpine plant department: an energetie man 

with an up-to-date knowledge of their growth and propa- 

gation.— Particulars, age, experience and wages expected, 
to DICKSONS NURSERIES, LTD., Chester. 


WANTED, a thoroughly experienced Alpine 
PROPAGATOR, to take charge of South of Eng- 

land oe cottage available.—Write, giving full 

pce of experience and wages required, to SOUTH, 
ox 27, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


WANTED, ROSE GROWER, must have 

nursery experience : good character indispensable. 
State wages. —W. H. MARSH, Station Nursery, Kings 
Norton, Birmingham. Í 


WANTED, MAN, some experience in growing 
bedding stutf, Tomatoes, Chrysanthemums, 

Inside and Out.—Apply, stating age, wages, experience, to 

D. GIDLOW, The Nurseries, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Wea MAN, well up in Cars. and Ferns, 
also ‘Mums, bulbs and bedding _ plants.—State 
experience and wages required.—M. S. R. Box 48, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


WANTED, KNIFESMAN, with thorough 


experience in fruits, Roses, Conifers, forest trees. — 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Ireland. 
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7 ANTED, a capable MAN for small nursery 
outside : wages £2 0s. Od. Reference required.— 
A. P. DAVIS, Fairford Nursery, Maidenhead. 


W ANTED, two or three MEN or IMPROV- 

ERS for alpine and herbaceous dept. Fine 
opportunity for gaining knowledge ; previous experience 
in these departments not absolutely essential if willing to 
learn.—State wages and particulars of experience to 
BEES, LTD., Sealand Nurseries Chester. 


EED TRADE.—Wanted, HEAD SHOPMAN 
or MANAGER, one thoroughly experienced in all 
branches of the seed trade, with some knowledge of florist 
work; energetic, trustworthy and a in 
confidence, stating age, wages and full particulars, J. A 
Box 69, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this reduced rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 18., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


‘SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, st is useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
otherwise escape the memory may thus be brought 
to mind. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and ress 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number ts to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion ts required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as ‘* Situations 
Wanted, Trade”) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount tn 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent tn con- 
nection with these advertisements, but tf an extra 
7d. ia added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 


post free. 


. . An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but if fully paid, tt will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
in the meantime. | 
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PRIVATE. 


EAD GARDENER secks engagement where 
neveral are employed ; thoroughly experienced all 
branches : married, no family. highest Sa en 
LAWRENCE, The Gardens, Farringdon House, Exeter. 


THE GARDENERS’ CH RONICLE. 


EAD GARDENER, life experience all 
branches, thoroughly efficient an truatworthy i 
upkeep of good establishment, sale of surplus if re uired ; 
ghest references.—TALBOT, Garden Cottage, Nottage 
Court, Porthcawl, Glam. 


He GARDENER, experienced cultivation 
choice fruits, flowers and vegetables; general 

management of gardens ; previously Lyme, Weston Parks, 

ar recently Ireland MOORE, Haylane Farm, Foston, 
erby. 


W. WARWICK, Esq., highly recommends 

e his Head Gardener, 14 vears present situation, as 

HEAD: Hfe experience in all branches, inclading decor- 

ating; leaving through estate being sold.—C. KIDD, 
Balderton Hall, Newark, Notts. 


EAD GARDENER of 3 or more, aged 40, 

married, 3 children; 22 years’ good experience in 

all branches. Perpetual Carnations; R.H.S. Certificate ; 

keen grower; isengaged May 14.—R. GARDNER, 
Heywood, Cobham, Surrey. 


f penr GARDENER seeks engagement in 

good establishment whiere all branches of high- 
class gardening are required. Thorough practical experi- 
ence in all branches, Inside and Out; excellent references, 
abstainer, age 39, married, 1 boy 13.—C. W. G., Box 65, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EAD GARDENER of 2 or 3, keen and 

reliable man, 24 years’ experience, excellent recom- 

mendations: martied, age 40.--F. G. O., Box 70, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD, where 4 or more kept, 

life experience, Inside and Outside, first-class refer- 

ences, age 51.—GAR DENER, Box 66, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


G ARDENER, HEAD, seeks situation, life 
Di experience, good references; age 140, married. one 
qU E; GANDER, Broadwater Cottage, Southwater, 
ussex. 


A DVERTISER seeks post as HEAD GAR- 

DENER where several are kept ; life experience all 
departments In good gardens; keen, energetic, capable 
organiser in the managing and upkeep of good establish- 
ment. Thoroughly efficient and trustworthy. Highest 
testimonials as to ability, ete. Age 41, no family.— 
F. G eo Wm. Yandell, Castle Hill Nurseries, Maidenhead. 


Fin highly recommends her HEAD 

GARDENER or good SINGLE-HANDED: life 
experience, Inside and Out.—CODDINGTON, 41, Arthur 
Road, Wimbledon Park. 


OREMAN requires situation as HEAD of 
two or three, or good SECOND. Thorough practical 
experience in all branches; excellent references; age 28, 
married, one child 1 vear 8 months.—CROWCOMBE 
Park Place Gardens, Henley-on-Thames. i 


er ieee HEAD of three, or good 


SECOND; age 30, married, no children; Jife 
P aa good establishments, private and 
commercial; excellent reterences.--TURNER, Putteridg 
Park, Luton, Beds. ies 


Gy HEAD WORKING, life prac- 

tical experience. Inside and Out: 19 vears Head ° 
change through estate being sold ; now living in midlands : 
age 47.—S. T. J., Box 58, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Q ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 2 
Toor 3 are kept ; life experjence gained in good estab- 
lishments ; well recommended.—W. T. N., Box 55, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
re-enzagement, thoronghly experienced in all 
branches,’ including reconstruction, hard courts and 


electric | age 42, married, one child ; excellent references. — 
F. BOOKER, Ivy Cottage, Paley Street, White Waltham, 
Near Maidenhead, Berks, 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 23 years’ 

experience in good establishments, all branches ; 

new or old place; own plans; age 40, married, 1 boy 

6 years ; 4} vears present ; excellent references.—B, E. B 
Box 59, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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ADY confidently recommends young 

HEAD WORKING GARDENER ; leaving throuzh 

no fault ; modern methods, keen and interested ; practical 

capable and thorough. CARDEN EE, c/o Steel, 1, South 
Terrace, Hastings, Sussex. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, good 
X -ll-round experience, keen and energetic, necks 
post, where 2, 3 or 4 are kept. ould undertake new 
or neglected garden. Married, no family.—J. RUSSELL, 
2, Lansdowne Villas, Whyteleafe, Surrey. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, sks 
position; thoroughly experienced all branches, 
Inside and Out; used to marketing surplus if required: 
knowledge of bees: 54 years present place ; married, age 
40.—J. SHEARS, Durnford Manor, Nr. Salisbury, Wilts. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, with help, 
TF experienced all branches; or CARETAKER: 
middle age, married, no family, good references.—P. C. R., 
Box 68, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex. 

perience all branches, including stock, poultry and 

bees; age 42, married, one child ; excellent references and 

recommendation ; disengaged.—W. HOWES, 108, Kius 
Road, Gosport. 


J. 


A. SINCLAIR, P highly recommends 
W. LEATH as GARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 
where ‘2 or 3 kept: life experience, Inside and Out: 7 
years present situation; married, age 38.—W. LEATH, 
Harpsfield Hall, Hatfield, Herts. 


N ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, or good 

SINGLE-HANDED; experienced Inside and Ont, 

good references, age 30, married when suited.—T. R. S., 
Box 62, 5, Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, or 
To SINGLE-HANDED, requires situation; life 
experi nce, Inside and Ont; married, no family, age 40, 
excellent references. Wife willing to help in house occa- 
sionally: leaving through place being sold ; disengaged 
when suited. Please state wages with cottage. GAR- 
DENER, High Elms, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 

several kept, or gocd Inside FOREMAN’S place, 

life experience in good establishments, all branches; 

excellent references;  single.—MARLOW, 13, Church 
Street, Bletchley. 


N ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 
wise, married, age 36, experienced, all-round man, 
electric plant or dairy if required; 34 years prent 
situation.— WOOTTON, Catesby, Daventry, Northauts 


Ena 


N ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, or with 

help, or go as SECOND; 14 years’ experience 

in first-class places ; desires change ; excellent reterences , 

single, age 29.—GRAY, Gardens, Timsbury Manor, Rom*s, 
Hants. 


ARDENER: SINGLE - HANDED Aa 
Wo SECOND, Inside and Out: would take LEAT j 
kitchen garden ; life experience gained in good eE: 
menta; married when suited.—H. W. D., Box 09, > © 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


(J ARDENER: 44, married, thoroughly ex: 


: stands land stock, 
perienced, Inside and Out ; unders nd 
Jersey cows, poultry, etc.—GRICE, Ollerton, Knutsior 


Cheshire. 
gies ooo Se ye II 
ARDENER, SECOND, or, SINGLE: 


X HANDED, or with help; 10 years’ experience In 


z it oe 
all branchea; good references ; married when sul wre’ 
MOORE, Church Cottages, Morden, Mitcham, SUITE: 


Poe a 
ARDENER, SECOND, experienced, Inside 


è ferences; 

and Out, Including Inside foreman , ane ee 

age 30, married when suited, Please t Garden Wi 
K ENT, Box 60, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Inside and Out, 
d when snited. 
Tey, Cpmintel 


ARDENER, SECOND, Inst 
good refs. ; 28, married, disengage 
LEVETT, Harwood Hull Garage, Corbets 


Essex. i 
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ENER requires situation as SECOND; 
gaat general experience Iuaide and Out. Please 
state wages. J. TERRY, Suckley Road, Leigh, Worcester. 


side and Out: life experience, age 24, married 
good oP Ak. Z., Box 56, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Oa seeks situation as SECOND, 


ARDENER, SECOND, desires situation to 
take charge of glass on good establishment |; ex- 
cellent experience, good references, married. Please state 
waze with cottage.—F. FORWARD, Broxmore Park, 


Romsey, Hants. 


N energetic man, 30, married, abstainer, 
À geeks position as SECOND, or LEAD, inside or 
Out: life experience; motor-mowers, light plant, ete. ; 
excellent credentials ; disengaged.—W. N. L., co Lampard, 
The Lodge, Hopedene, Holmbury St. Mary, Dorking, 


Surrey. 


REMAN or SECOND, Inside and Out ; 


life experience in good establishments; Vines, 


Peaches, Orchids, Camations, "Mums. ete.; excellent 
references; age 32; cottage.—W. FAGG, Empshott, 
Liss, Hants. 

OREMAN, Inside.—Mr. Wm. Holden, 


Woburn Place, Addlestone, Surrey, can with con- 
fidence recommend his Foreman, H. W. GROVER, as 
above; single, life experience, 3 years present. 


pees: life experience, Inside, Grapes, 

Peaches, Nectarines, Melons, Carnations, Chryvsanthe- 
mums and general plants; competent trustworthy and 
well recommended ; single. —H. J. GRIFFIN, 55, Sussex 


Place, Slough. 


ARDENER thoroughly recommends E. 
FREEMAN as Inside FOREMAN or General: 
first-class experience; age- 28, married when suited, 
excellent references.—Apply, Brockhampton Park Gardens, 
Andoverstord, Glos. 


FOREMAN, Inside or General, life experience 
in good gardens (single). Please state wages.— 
HUGHES, 30, North End, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


OREMAN, or Inside LEAD, age 26, Fruit, 
plants, ete.: excellent references; York or Leeds 
district preferred.—W. HARRISON, Londesborough 
Park Gardens, Market Weighton, Yorks. f 


G ARDENER seeks re-engagement as LEAD- 
X LING HAND. pleasure ground or kitehen garden, or 
SINGLE-HANDED; life experience all branches, Inside 
and Out | highest refs. ; Kew Certificate > married. age 33, 
no family ; disengaged May 11. Please state wages, With 
cottage.—-F. W, SAYER, 1, Leladene Cottages, West- 
humble, Dorking. 


ARDENER, 26, seeks situation, LEAD in 
kitchen garden or pleasure grounds: 11 years’ 
experience ; excellent references: married when stited.— 
HOMEWOOD, eo Mrs. Betchworth, Leigh Hill Cottazes 
Cobham, Surrey. l 


R. WM. HOLDEN, The Gardens, Woburn 
\ Place, Addlestone Surrey, can highly recommend 
WM. MUDGE. as LEAD, kitchen garden and pleasure 
frounds; age 25, married when suited. 


MER: BRADLEY, Albury Hall Gardens, 

Hadharn, Herts., highly recommends P. DEBNAM 
as LEAD in kitchen garden and hardy fruit ; experienced 
herbaceous plants; strong and active; married, age 39 


U NDER GARDENER, experienced kitchen 
garden and fruit; Inside knowledge wanted ; 
Married, 25, good reference.—A, GAMMON, Stourmouth, 
Nr. Canterbury, Kent. 


OURNEYMAN desires change, Inside or 
A Inside and Out : eight veard’ experience, age 22, good 
meee ROBINSON, Abbeystead Gardens, Lan- 


ae HAN T, High Park Gardens, Nr. 

sramtord, highly recommends S. INGRAM as 

Inside JOURNEYMAN: 53 years’ experience; bothy 
Preterred.—Address as above. 
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OURNEYMAN, age 24, seeks situation in 
kitchen garden or pleasure grounds: willing and 
energetic; experienced with motor-mowers and scythe ; 
willing to work under experienced Inside foreman ; 
refs. ; disengaged May 7. Please state wages with bothy.— 
S. M. SAYER, The Bothy, Leladene Gardens, Nr. Dorking. 


ITUATION required as inside JOURNEY- 

MAN, or Inside and Out ; 8 years’ general experience, | 

well recommended for either: good refs.; disengaged ; 
22 years.—-L. STEAD, 50, Chapel Road, Ramsgate. 


J URNEYMAN requires situation in fruit 
and plant houses; 8 years’ experience ; age 22.— 
e CHANDLER, Lavington Park Gardens, Petworth, 
Sussex. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside and Out.—Mr. C. 
CHEESE, Head Gardener to the Hon. Mrs. Britten, 
Kenswick Manor, Worcester, highly recommends G. 
HUGHES, age 20; nearly 7 vears here : knowledge motor- 
mower; bothy and midlands preferred. 


ITUATION wanted as IMPROVER, age 18, 
three Vears' general experience : strong, good refer- 
ences ; Inside preferred.—H. DUNSTAN, Sudbury, Derby. 


MPROVER seeks situation, Inside and Out, 
or Outside ; age 14, 4 years’ experience, highly recom- 
mended.—W. ROBERTS, Berllau, Fawr, Eglwysbach. 


R. F. QUENNELL desires to recommend 
L M. THOMAS as IMPROV ER., for Inside or Outside ; 
2 years present stiuation ; willing and obliging; age 19, 
bothy.—F. QUENNELL, Peper Harow Gardens, Godal- 
ming, Surrey. 


Y OUNG man, 174, requires situation as 

IMPROVER, Inside and Out; 2} veara’ Outside 
experience; well recommended: bothy preferred. —S. 
ALDRIDGE, Dorney Wood Vilas, Burnham, Bucks. 


ANTED, posts as IMPROVERS for Boys 
Trained for 2-3 yeara in this 


aged 16-19 years, 
Horticultural School. Good Inside and Outside exper- 
fence.—St. JOHN’S SCHOOL, Tiffeld, Towcester, 
Northants. i 


TRONG youth seeks situation as APPREN- 
TICK GARDENER in good private establishment. — 
D. KRILVINGTON, Park Road, Gilling East. York. 


| a e HANDY - MAN requires 
4 aituation, spare time painting. glazing. rough car- 
pentering, ete., or assist pleasure grounds: wife assist in 
house, if required.—M. M., Box 64, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent. Garden, W.C.2, 


TRADE. 


Nee MANAGER seeks re-engagement. 
Specialist in choice and rare trees and shrubs; 
able to take entire charge of hardy plant nursery; voung, 
keen, and an experienced salesinan.—O. M. N., Box 67, 
6, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


DVERTISER, single, energetic, life ex- 
perience, seeks responsible post, Inside or Out, 

with progressive firm, Where thorough practical knowledge 
of hardy plants, bulbs, etc., would be of service. —S UT- 
ROH, Box 61, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OREMAN and GROWER: London- 
Provincial experience with soft-wooded, bedding, 
Ferns, flowering and decorative plants, fruit. cut-bloom 
and hardy stuff. propagation, routine branches require- 
ments; good references.—C. W., Ivy Cottage, Leighs, 
Chelmsford. 


XPERIENCED GROUNDSMAN, first-class ; 

life experience hard courts, bowling greens, sports, 

ete. ; atliberty ; constructional ability ; levels,- SPORTS, 
Box 57, 5, Tavistuck Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


DVERTISER. single, seeks situation out- 


pi side, nursery or landscape work.—SLEIGHT, 21, 
Gilpin Avenue, East Sheen, S.W.14, 


THE 
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Scale ef Charges for Advertisements. 


Advertisements intended for insertion in the next Issue 
MUST reach THE PUBLISHER not later than 


TUESDAY, § p.m. 


Ordinary Facing matter. 
sitions. or back cover. 

Page  .....0006 £12 0 0 
-Page ....... 6 0 0 ...... 710 0 
}-Page ....... 300. ...... 315 0 
Column ....... 400 ...... 5 0 0 
20 0 ...... 210 0 


$-Column...... 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


including situations Vacant, ordinary position 
payable in advance :— 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) ... 4 0 
Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after... 1 0 


DISPLAYED. 


Per inch, single column.............000+- 8 0 
Per inch, across 2 columns ............ 16 0 


Per inch, across 3 columns ............ 1 4 @ 


FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 


Per line space (headline counted as 


two NNER) essiensa ia 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Firs 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 2/-, and 6d. 
for every additional 8 words or portion thereof. 


(Advertisements at this Special Rate are payable 
im advance, and are only accepted direct from 
Gardeners, etc.). 


DISCOUNTS, &e. 


On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed. 
On a series of other advertisements, If ordered in advance 
they are allowed as follows :— 


For three insertions, 5% ; thirteen, 10%; twenty-six, 
15%; fifty-two, 20%. 


All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
twelve months. 


Advertisers may have replies to their advertisements 
addressed to THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Oftice. 


A fee of ls. is charged for this service, and 
initials, Box number and our own address must 
also be included in the number of words paid for. 


Cheques and postal orders are to be made payable to 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., and crossed " & Co.” 


5, Tavistock Street, Cevent Garden, W.C. 


Telephone : 


Telegrams: “ Gardchron, 
Gerrard 1543. 


Rand, London.” 
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HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
AND 
HEATING ENGINEERS, 


DARLINGTON. | 


LONDON OFFICE: 
Albert Mansions, 92, Victoria St.,S.W.1. 


gla GREENHOUSE SHADINQ 
| Should be ordered at once. 
= We supply WOOD LATH 
BLINDS AND FITTINGS 


and guarantee success. 


We keep a special staff for 
REPAIR WORK AND RE- 
PAINTING — use guarantesd 
genuine white lead paint—and 
can assure you of best results, 


We invite enquiries for Conservatories, or 
Growing Houses, fully equipped. 


Representatives sent to take particulars. 
Best Value at Lowest Prices. 


Catalogues, Plans & Estimates Free. Prices and particulars on application. 


FOWLER’S LAWN SAND | nicotine insecticipes || JAMES GRAY $; 


(CHELSEA) 
Are by far the most efficient and Pno- Horticultural Builder, 92 Victoria Street. S.W.| 
AN D FE RTI LIZE nomical for destroying sucking insects in 
Greenhouse, Orchard, or Garden. I pack in ditia - 
The Originator of Lawn Sands pure Nicotine 95-98%, Nico-Soap (Nicotine — 
Destroys all obnoxious weeds, moss and discolours roy grass and Soft Soap) and Fumigating forms. FRAMES. ks — 
least of any. Produces a rich velvety green. years’ } +} 
ee eee PATENT SULPHUR “VAPORISER 
THE OLDEST AND STILL BY FAR THE BEST tags d $ SEATS. 
ON THE MARKET., For vaporising Sulphur. The best method 


of destroying Mildew on Roses, Vines, etc., 
in Glasshouses. 


If required for destroying weeds only, a pinch in the 
centre of each weed will entirely clear your lawn. 


Hull oiii BLINDS, REESI 
In tins, 1/6, 3/- and 5/6; cwt. 8/-; $ cwt. 14/6: ut particulars from . etc. 
1 cwt. 25/-; in strong airtight kegs. ^ PA iN CAMPBELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 5 wae, AY 
Of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
i 3 d Estimates free 
CORRY & Co., Ltd., Shad Thames, London, S.E. 1 7, Lund St., Cornbrook, Manchester iiia ane Sar n bog Sass = 


BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Have been building Greenhouses from 1841 to 
1927, a record of 86 years of sound construction. 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 
The ROBIN HOOD BOILER 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


Estimates on application Free, 


RXPX eR eh Sesh SEE EE LILL LEPEP EFE 


A Gard en in | Be one’s spring-time thoughts turn to the development 
g of the garden. There is no better aid to a garden than 

the Spr ing a Glass House. Not any Glass House, but a Glass 
House built to last, carefully and accurately designed to 
withstand any sort of weather. Such Glass Houses William 
Duncan Tucker & Sons Ltd. construct—have constructed 
since 1830. Their value is indisputable. Flowers, plants, 
fruit—grow them all. A Duncan Tucker Glass House is 
not unduly cheap, its makers have never tried to pretend it 
was. But its wonderful value makes every owner grateful 
to possess one. For repair work, also, William Duncan 


Tucker & Sons Ltd. can be of inestimable use to the wise 
Glass House enthusiast. 


eA NANANA RACA SW BO A NA SOK SOP BP BOB T RK > woe KA w KANTE Sa 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


AVOID FLY ON ROSES | LITTLE BLUE CLOUD 


After roses are pruned, they should be .- 
sprayed witha airl, strong solution of 
XL ALL Nicotine Liquid tosecticide, 
to clean them of aphides eggs, etc., 
and insure healthy growth. This 


is a worth while tip. Of all 
hurseryMmen, seedsnien, florists and 
che mists. 


_ XL ALL NICOTINE LIQUID INSECTICIDE. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


New list now ready and will be sent free on application to 
CALDWELL & SONS, Nurserymen an men, 
Knuteford. 


OBBIE’S Plant Catalogue Now Ready. 
Free to all readers. Please mention Gardeners’ 
Chronicle when writing.—_DOBBIE & CO., LTD. Edin- 


burgh. 


Snn ALENT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 

ow talog { cholce Vegetable and 

Flower Seeds and Plants is sow read Tiad wil ba asat. 

post free, on application. —< Dept. A.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


BARES FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
Seeds of finest selected strains and tested growth. 
Also the best Scotch- and Irish-grown Seed Potatoes. 


ARR’S SURPLUS LILIES, AMARYLLIS, 
Gladioli, Montbretias and other summer-flowering 
bulbs or present planting, in splendid condition and at 
i'd uced prices. List on application. 
A & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Novelties now ready, also Catalogue of 700 varieties. 

* r Specialities: Dahlias, Pelargoniums (Show), Zonal 
niums, Fuchsias,- etc. — J. W. COLE & SON, 
urseries, Peterborough. a 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—List of 1927 
Othe 


: FLIABDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 

contains over 600 illustrations from photographs 
ne much useful information in plaln talon. Aath 
Sardening. Autumn Colours and Winter Berries, Spring 
Bone Trees and Shrubs, Plants for Rock, Dell, Glen. 


Rooted cuttings of this excel- 
lent little edging (and bedding) 
AGERATUM are ready. 
** Little Blue Cloud ” quickly 
covers itself completely with 
pretty bright helio-blue flowers. 
continuing in such profusion 
right through the summer and 
autumn. It grows 4 inches 
high and as co ct as a ball. 
Awarded A.M., R.H.S.; also 
A.M. at the Royal Show—both 
in 1925, the year sent out. 
21/- per 100, 11/- for 50, 3/6 
per dozen. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The Kings Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


SPRING DELIVERY 


Spring Lists, ready now. 


Peeds’ Bedding Plants. 


Peeds’ Hydrangeas. 
Cannas and Carnations. 
Chrysanthemums and Dahlias. 


Peeds’' Lawn Grass Seeds 


Peeds’ Gladioli and Liliums. 
Early Forcing Bulbs, 
Garden Sundries and Manures. 


Peeds’ Greenhouse Plants. 
Peeds’ Seeds for 1927. 


any of above Lists post free by return. 


~- JOHN PEED & SON 


ber Nape neis West Norwood London 


KELWwWAY'’S GLADOLI 


are undoubtedly still the finest. kinds obtainable. 
KELWAY AND SON have been the leading 
Gladiolus specialists since 1855; they have been 
awarded 200 Gold and Silver Medals for Gladioli, 
and they originated the popular LANGPRIM 
section (hybrids of Primulinus). Their fine named 
show Varieties are offered at 6/-, 9/- and 12/- per 
dozen, in 12 varieties, or twelve of a sort. Free 
for prepaid orders of £1 and upwards. State 
whether Large-flowered (Kelwayi) or Langprim 
are required, and what -colours are preferred. 
All are guaranteed British and are flowering bulbs. 


KELWAY & SON, The Royal Nurseries, LANGPORT, 


Established 1851. 


ORCHID GROWERS, 


o RS, 
l 8t. Albans. 


PRICE 6d. 
POS? FREE 7d. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


SUTTON'’S 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Two Indispensable Varieties. 
SUTTON’S PIONEER PEA, 
the finest early Dwarf Pea.’ 
Per 4-Pint, 1/3; Pint, 2/6; Quart, 4/6. 
SUTTON’S FEE WIRNER RUNNER 
the longest-podded Runner Bean in 


cultivation. 
Per j-Pint, 1/5; Pint, 2/9; Quart, 5/-. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


XPORT of Finest Quality Bulbs, for all 
of the world. 


guaran 
Special attention d to Colonial orders. Caoran 


post free on app cation. ndence _——. 
. DB JAGER, & SONS, Bulb Growers, Heiloo (Holland). 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


N all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. f 


GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden; Catalogue 

free on application. —C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, n Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns” post 
free. JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS’ Gold. Medal Rhododendrons 

and Azaleas, Rare Hardy Shrubs, Alpine and 

Perennial Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Dahlias and 
Bedding Plants. Catalogues free. ` . 

JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 

Twyford (Berks.), Bagshot (Surrey) and London. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 

Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vinerfes, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, eto. 


TRAWBERRIES can still be planted from 

small pots to fill gaps or for next season: The Duke, 

the best early, in pots, 3U/- per 100.—LAXTON BROS., 
Bedford. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, MAY 4th. 


JM ESSBS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell by Auction at thelr 
SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


quantities of Gladiolus. Begonias, Spiraeas, Lilies in variety, 
HERBACEOUS BORDER AND OTHER PLANTS. 


Also consignments of 
PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS, ASPIDISTRAS, 
and other decorative plants from Belgium. 


On Wedresday next, May 4th. 
Catalogues on application. 


SALE OF ORCHIDS 
at 
67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
A smal! but choice Importation of Dendrobfums and other 
species from the Upper Shan States of Burma, together with 


a quantity of rare Burmese Lilies, also a selection of fine 
Established Orchids in variety. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell the above by auction at thelr 


CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


On Friday, May 13th, 1927. 


Catalogues on application. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 
å 67 & 68, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. (Established 
over 90 years). Trade Register of 100 Nurseries, Market 
Gardens, Fruit Farms, etc., issued monthly and forwarded 
free on application. Enquiries solicited. 


LONDON, S.E. (5,958).—Long leasehold Nursery of 1} 
acres. 9 Greenhouses, Packing and other Sheds. 
Rent, £29 10s. p.a. Offer wanted for glass and leage 
of over 40 years. 


HEREFORD (5,964).—Freehold Nursery and Fruit Farm 
of 10 acres, 12 Greenhouses, Dwelling-house and 2 
Cottages. Fruit-packing Sheds, Barns, Pig Styes, ete. 
Price, £1,900. 


wes (5,963).—Kitchen Garden to let; area 2 acres: 


Greenhouses, Mushroom-house, Dwelling-house and 
Cottage. 


BERKS (5,823).—Nursery and Residence, 6 Greenhouses 
and 34 acres. Freehold, £1,000. (£400 cash). 


HAMPTON (5,944).—Freehold Nursery and Residence R 
6 Greenhouses and 14 acre. Price £,1850. 


SURREY (5,953).—Freehold Nursery of 1 acre, nearly 
all glass; 11 Greenhouses, heated ; Dwelling-house. 
pond in Covent Garden Market. Price, Freehold, 

f] » 


LT 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


AUBREY & CO. 
96, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 


C PECTALISTS in the Sale of Nurseries, Marke 


Gardens, Poultry and Fruit. Farms. Vendors and 
purchasers would do well to consult us. 


ear Nursery near Bath, }? acre, with 
Cottage, 7 rooms, and 260 feet run of glass, well 
stocked. Rent £4), on lease. Price £300 complete,— 
AUBREYS, above. 


posses Plant and Fruit Business on 
busy main road, Essex suburb. Turnover, £1,000. 
ood profits. Price £650. Stock optional. 

16 years.—AUBREYS, above. 


Very low rent, 
In present han 


ROSPEROUS high -class Nurseryman’s 
Florist’s and Fruit Business in charming coast. resort 
Dorset. Attractive Freehold Nursery close to centre of 
town, with 6 glasshouses in splendid order. All well 
stocked. First-class retafl Shop rented in best position 
with very convenient house attached. Turnover about 
£3,000. Net profits average £500 yearly. Price complete 
£2,750. Fine chance for enterprising man.—Apply, 
AUBREY & CO., as above. 


| rt beans Nursery for Sale, low price, 

stock at valuation, owner going abroad ; immediate 
possession, or end of June.—SAWYER, Nurseries, Wool- 
wich Road, Bexley Heath, Kent. 


1 n00 will buy good Florist and Plant 

Business in a fast-growing district. 
Seller willing to give full time help for a month to initiate 
buyer. Good house, large shop, long lease, and every 
convenience. Stock at valuation.—T. F. 8., Box 73, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


NORTHAMPTON MUNICIPAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE TWELFTH 


GREAT ANNUAL 


FLOWER SHOW 
will b2 held in 
ABINGTON PARK 
On Wednesday and Thursday, August 3rd and 4th, 1927 


Sch:dul>3 aid all information on appl ‘cation to: 
H. CURTIS, Abington Park, Nor.ham pton. 


RHODODENDRON 
SHOW 


A meeting will be held in the 
Lecture Room of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, Vincent Square, on 
Tuesday, the 3rd May, at 4 o'clock, 
to discuss the formation of a Rhodo- 
dendron Association. 


The objects of the Association will be: 


(a) To take over the Rhododendron 


how at present organised by the 


Rhododendron Society. 


(b) To provide such further assistance 
in the cultivation of Rhododendrons 
as may be found desirable. 


W. J. Bran | 

J. J. Crosrieip 

G. W. E. Loper 
HERBERT MAXWELL 

H. D. McLaren 

F. W. Mooze 
CuarLes G. A. Nix 
Lion:L pe RotTuscHILp 
J. B. STEVEN-ON 


P. C. M. Veitcu 
J. C. WiLLiams 


The Chair will be tak JE 
de Rethechild °° taken by Mr. Lionel 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 
See op One 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 4s., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part ofaline). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 1g. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 83, 
per inch, or 108. facing editorial matter. 


PALMS, Phoenix Canariensis, Chamerops 
Excelsa, Kentia Forsteriana, Cocos Fiexuosa, and 
Phoenix Roebelinil. New Price List now ont. Also a 
quantity of Dracaenas, Indivisa, Veltchii, and Bruanti, 
to offer tn all sizes. Fine lot of stuff.—For price list, 
apply, ROBERT GREEN (1911) LTD., 28, Crawford 
Street, London, W.1. l 


FERNS ! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Gloxinina, Hydrangeas, 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies. Ferns and How to Grow Them, 
by J. E. SMITH, 8/6 post. free.—SMITH, London Fern 
urseries, London, 8.W.9. 


1 () () LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 

AU 80/- 100, variety, wanted 1000 
large Aspidistras for dividing. Catalogue free.— 
SMITH, Fernery, London. 8.W.9. 


(FINESSE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 
drona, on their own roots. Rare shrubs, Alpines, 
Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilies. Write for Ca 


ogue. 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


Re oxn Luminosa, extra good, strong, 
transplanted plants, 10/- per 100, for c.w.o.-- 
HALLETT, Netherby Gardens, Carlisle. 


JH HODODENDRON S, 200 sorts, choice, hardy 

kinds, 2 to 5 ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large 
stocks; catalogues free. — F. STREET, Heathermead 
Nurseries, West Chobham, Surrey. 


RE Primula and Alpine Seeds.— 2,000 
varieties; Lists free. — Rev. F. J. ANDERSON, 
Glen Hall . Leicester. 


ENTIANA verna, 12 clumps, 6/- free; 
6 Dryas octopetala, 4/-; 3 Neotinia intacta, 4/-; 
12 evergreen rockery Ferns, in 12 sorts, 10/-; 6 Osmunda 


regalis, 4/--—O'’K ELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


NOY IS THE TIME to repair and make your 

Hedges. —Privet ovalifolium, evergreens, broad- 
leaved Privet, 1-2 ft., 4,- per dozen, 18/- per 100; 2 to 3 ft., 
5/- per dozen, 25/- per 100; 8 to 4 ft., 7/- per gon 
80/- per 100.—H. PRINS, F.B.H.8., Nursery man, Wisbech, 


AVENDER PLANTS in four varieties, 

17s. 6d. 100. Sample dozen, 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 

Satisfaction guaranteed.—CHILVERS & SON, Hun 
stanton. 


7 ANTED. — Exchange  Calanthes a 
Murray for good var. Tree Cars., 60'a: RIC 
NISBET, (iargrave House Gardens, Gargrave, Leeds. 


AKE YOUR OWN Asparagus and Seskale 
Beds.—Aspar Connover’s Colossal, ar 
strong crowns, special selected for ore 2 years ` i 
15/- per 190, 3/- per dozen; Extra selected, one yea old, 
10/- per 100, 3- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong gee 
ey “Sail, tien ig fot Ha adh 
r 100. Seakale, magnificent stro ; 
17) = per 100.—H. PRINS, F.B.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 
m a 


PLANTS WANTED. 


W ANTED, about fifty Olearia Travers 
two to three feet. Also about hundred Penk» 

hispanica pumila, all ex-pots.-—Particulars, 

SUPERINTENDENT, Portsmouth. 


2.6 2-cwt. mpr : ca 
~ NORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 


APRIL 30, 1927. 


A a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


N AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
[aaah Iron and Wire Work of ev 
description. Catalogue G.C. 156; Jron Fencing an 
Tree Guards, SrH eR G.C. 65: Wood and Iron 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 168; Kennel Railing, Catalogue 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fen Catalogue G.C. 70. Ask for 
separate lists —BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ARDSLEY’S Barrows are sent carriage paid 
your nearest station. Garden “ The Cavendish, 
29/6; “The Frinton” 47/6; No. 196, Navvy, 22/6. 
Ironcrete Garden Rollers, weight 2 cwt., 16 in., 34/-.— 
BARDSLEYS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept G.C)., 
Phone 670. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 

for paths, from our own pite on rail, Farnham 

Station, at 8/6 per ton.—8. BIDE & SONS, LTD., Farnham, 
Surrey. 


poer LOAM in England; new Surre 

cutting, very fibrous ; truckloads quoted. Trial bag 
Leaf-Mould, Loam, Sand or Peat, 3/- each; B. Slag, 6/6, 
Super, 9/--—HERBERT SHEA, Soil Expert, Romford. 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 
rriage forward. — 


EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 
is? work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rall.— 
WALKER, woods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


GAUDE Cumberland Turf, weathered Lime- 
stone y, special Red Shale for tennis courts, 
Perle” etc.—K ERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 


TONE PAVING.—Crazy and Rectangular, 
York Garden Paving, Copi Steps, etc. 
Grit and other Rocks for Rock Gard E 
Btone Rubble for “ ” Walls; Nottingham 
aby rawas etalon een ties, carriage paid to 
ay nd.— 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. er 


SEWAGE (DISPOSAL for country houses, 
orles, farms, etc. ; no emptying of cesspools; no 
serene, OPen Mter edt everything underground and 
H e e o nable.—WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


ea 


A, wake and Anthracite. —Trucks to any 

n. ouse coal from 22/- per ton, pit. Welsh 

Bh Bete ae cont si PERERA 
, ce E cea 

CoO., 59, Hales, Cheltenham, ee 


es 


TANNE p Ca ei Netting, poy Pelectad small 

l y < yds., 3/6, or 4 yds., 7/-, or 8 yds., 14/-, 
carriage’ paid, Tennis nets and Standards. Liste free.— 
LOA EEE NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Terrace, 


ee 


(qABDEN Netting, tanned, strong, 
ovis smal! mesh ; 50 yards long, 1 yard wide, 3/6; 25 by 
6 10/8 sino bY 8, 5/8; 25 by 4,7/2; 26 by 8.8 9; 25 by 
sah Geet by A A e Dy AD ui Satisfaction or. 
: gn urn. 
—TICKNER & Co., Net Works, Bye ope ee te 


Se ae Se eee 


TENNIS Boundary N eta, new, stout, black 
» stron n to d bot : 
p yards long, 3 yards wide, 20/-: 26 by 4,23 =s pis 
dary Nets, 14/- and 17/~; Garden Netting, birdproof 
wide, rhea by 2, 4/-: "Si by 8 o yards lor 4 re 
aot 5, 9/6 ; 36 6, 11 -; 25 by 8 14 6: 26 by 10, 17/6. 
actio cash returned. a ald. N 
ately.—A, HATTER, Net Works, Rye. a 


a ee 


For Sale.—Petter 100-volt Electri 

; é tric Plant. 
Particulars from B. J. BEC x. 
Irlams-o'tn-Height, Manchester. A See ci 
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\ “EBSTER LABELS.— A new metal 
| Users fay ‘‘ Best I ever saw.” “A real boon,” 
“ Bo easy to write, no ink.” 20 shapes, from 4/9 100. 
Samples 24.—WEBSTER’S, 2, Witheridge, Devon. 


OURNAL of Pomology and Horticultural 
Science, contains illustrated articles in practical 
Janguage, presenting the results of current research in 
horticulture. Volume VI, No. 1, just out, price 5/-, post 
free. Volume subscription for four parts, 15/-, from any 
bookseller or the Publishers: HEADLEY BROTHERS, 
18, Devonshire Street, London, E.C.2. 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 


or destroying 
Moss & Weeds use 2 lbs. 
on Lawns to 6 square 


Tennis Courts. 


etc. 


24/- per cwt.; £23 per ton. 
SCOTT'S LAWN MANURE (use 1 Ib. to every | 
4 square yards), 16/- per cwt.; £10 ton 


SCOTT'S VINE AND PLANT MANURE 
24/- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid) 


a a he 


ALPINA NURSERY | 


(S. W. A. Eschaugier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 


Speci! culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


GOLD MEDAL GHENT, 1923. 


Price List on demand. 


| 
| 
! 
| 


Larges! Manufacturers o! 
Flower Pets in the Worid. 


go 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 


No Waiting! 
All Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


State quantity of eash size 
required end have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for Illustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 

Roya Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Advertisements intended for insertion in the next issue 
MUST reach THE PUBLISHER not later than 


TUESDAY, 5 p.m. 
rrei í Gr eek ea vars 
Page ......... 2006 .4..... £15 0 0 
$-Page ....... 6 00 ...... 710 0 
}-Page ....... 300 oo... 315 0 
Column ...... 40 0 ...... 5 0 0 
$-Column...... 20 0 210 0 


- 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


including situations Vacant, ordinary position 


payable in advance :— 
First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) ... 4 0 
Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after... 


DISPLAYED. 
Per inch, single column... esson. 8 0 
Per inch, across 2 columns ............ 16 0 
Per inch, across 3 columns ............ 1 4 0 


FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 


Per line space (headline counted as 
two lines)........cccccceescceescccences 2 0 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 2/-, and 6d. 
for every additional 8 words or portion thereof. 


(Advertisements at this Special Rate are payable 
in advance, and are only accepted direct from 
Gardeners, etc.). 


DISCOUNTS, &c. 
toby 
On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed. 


: On a series of other advertisements, if ordered in advance 


they are allowed as follows :— 


For three insertions, 5% ; thirteen, 10%; twenty-six, 
15%; fifty-two, 20%. - 


All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
twelve months. 


Advertisers may have replies to their advertisements 
addressed to THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Office. 


A fee of is. is charged for this service, and 
initials, Box number and oar own address must 
also be included in the number of words paid for. 


Cheques and postal orders are to be made payable to 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., and crossed “‘& Co.” 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Telephone : 


Telegrams: “ Gardchron, 
Gerrard 1543. 


Rand, London.” 


_ SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM. | | A, B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 
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TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, etc. A gore io be 

Also CLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. well fed. 

Large or small quantities supplied. Enquiries and inspection invited. wel |. Nitrate of Soda 
FROGLEY’S —— HODDESDON — HERTS. together with phos- 


, 3 filled = hes ed mas 3 
ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 
“ita 4) 


= le ft! 


Gisènhoaeni from Poultry Houses Hauts from 
S @426 from 17 0 £3 2 6 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses and Pods 
Appliances of every description. 
T. BATH & OO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, w.c. | 
A CLEVER INVENTION FOR 


R E iS RAISING WELL WATER 


> The Boulton Water Elevator lilts 
The Pots that Drain a contnuous stream of water 


from wells of any depth. No pipes 


ing 0 of Orehards ards and Pro Pret 


ORCHIDS. 
set Pathak 


THE LARGEST RAISERS Bun, Nes Breet Bre Priers 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


fitrat of Sod 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S 
NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 


for 1927 is now out. Alpines, Rock Shrubs and 
abamo Plants. Revised prices and thrilling 


CHARLESWORTH & CO. LTD., 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


; Heaton Pries mshi ae asin, Chie hie amet sutton Novelties. Sent free on application. 
Nr: Manchester Thousands in $i SE m atone CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD.. 


Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts. 


DAHLIAS setin DAHLIAS 


One of the best Collections in the Country and 
can be had early for growing on. Prom 7s. dos. 
Won Southport Challenge Cup Two Seasons. 


TURF LOAM for 2s tee, sus 
EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best 


New and Old Varieties, from 4s. dos. Catalogus free. Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 
H. WOOLMAN, F.R.H:S. Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 


VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 


THE ‘PATTISSON’ HORSE (LAWN) BOOTS 


Pattissons’ Kew Graduator Distributor g” vankan moan Fonsi O SAREL’S PATENT 


Improved 1924 Pattern. Patent applied for. 
to cover4 iy —capacity 14 bushels 


Gardens, GOLF ad CRICKET GROUNDS, and R 
exclusively at the Oval 8.C.C.C. for 20 years. LLE í 
sig Sidi shears ae + a " OVER 10,000 SETS USED IN THE U.K. SPIKED RO ey 
Golden aed | Comm. HittyarD, Z 
most Effective ee bdr Soca 
Ad sihahin ts cian Teon 
any powder Roller "= invaluable 


gg A 
Fig. 1, for Shod Horses. Fig. 2, Welted Boot. Sormiads AMOUR TOÍ 


he separ N a HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. abont and bed moet 

u / n < E Kh, e té 6 

price Lit Nagy SA 1M TOG rs. Me good a anyting tant cond | Porte eae 

te ee TA Mr. Wm. Hardy (Gard sorry 

monials from G a ener to Lt.-Col. Hon. W. i t such a val- 
Sain utnness): boots supplied 17 yeurs are 

the makers ; still in use and have always | Soe À OS.” uabie implement.” 


H. PATTISSON & CO.. STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 


ŘE 
MAKES THE GARDEN GAY 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


d in 
Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and wee Eae 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS—7 lbs. 3/ 


=F p= E E s - 112 Ibs. 32/-. Or direct 
S 6/-; 281lbs. 10/-; 56 Ibs. 18/-; 11 rn 
4 L $ Z E led from the Works, Carriage Paid in the United King 


for Cash with Order (except TINS). 


< The Gardeners best friend Fig gepe Bs Pa md Sal ban iN 
CLAY & SON, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


Manure e Aa at and Bone nuanta 


Esa 
ede 


Ssi to. É ` 
Satiri 


GARDENE ERS’ 


EDDY’S NEW NETS 


GARDEN NETS 
For Fruit protection. Any lengths and 
widths. Corded all round— 
NEW—1”° sq. mesh, heavy, 63d. sq: I 
NEW— 1° aq. mesh, medium, 53d. 
NEW— I’ sq. mesh, light 5d. i 
ag A sq. mesh, medium 74d. 
NEW— $° sq. mesh, light 5d. o 
REPAIRED— special offer 
1° sq. mesh (corded) 34d. sq. yd. 
1° d:a. mesh (not corded) 9/- 100 sq. yd. 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round 
63d. per sq. yard 
NEW TENNIS NETS 
Various qualities, from 15/3 to 38/- each. 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Samples and particulars from the manfrs. : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber ———— Lincs. 
(Sole proprietors of B. Eddy & Sons) 


_ THE - 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES 


smooth, green variety, 


Extra Brig fruiting plante, 
12/- per dozen, 


S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 
Alma Nurseries 
FARNHAM, SURREY. 


ORCHIDS. 


ni ee ai a ap aiso 


TO A AONA PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Kindly send for Catalcgue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS. 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENRAM. 


- 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON. N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cables —“ Odontogiot. Winchmore, Londos.”’ 


Water Plants 


My New Illustrated Catalogue contains ee 
most complete collection ever offered. Free 


ERRY’S Hardy Plant Farm, Enfeld, Middx. 


THE R.HS. 
GARDENERS’ 
‘DIARY 


A handy size for the pocket, 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDES 


Are by far the most efficient and eco- 


nomical for degtroying sucking insects in 
Greenhouse, Ohad or Garden. I pack in 
pure Nicotine 95- 98%, Nico-Soap (Nicotine 
‘and Soft Soap) and Fumigating forms. 


CAMPBELL'S 
PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER 
For vaporising Sulphur. The best method 
of destroying Mildew on Roses, Vines, eto., 
in Glasshouses. 
Full particulars from : 

J. D. CAMPBELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 
7, Lund St., Cornbrook, Manchester 


bound in coloured leather 
cloth with pencil at back, 
and patent self - opening 


device. - . 


REDUCED PRICE 
1/2 POST FREE 


Only a few copies left. 
Order at once from 


GARDENERS’ CHRON ICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Carden, W.C. 2 


Erected at Moffat. 


CHRONICLE, 


© DAVID SWAIN & CO. 


Horticultural Builders 
101 SUSSEX RD., HOLLOWAY, N. 7 


GARDEN FRAMES 
GREENHOUSES 
HEATING 


RENOVATIONS of 
HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


v. 


WILLIS BROS.’ 
Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 


For digging in or as a to ng. For kitohen 
1 cwt., 15/ ana TE 28 tb, 6/ arty 10/ 

9 -5 oy Ve, . 93-5 = per 
ton. All Carriage Paid. : 


LOOK TO YOUR VINES! 
The Vine adel latin a large quantity of Potash for its 
pro per gro wth and the pe areas of fruit. WILLIS 
ROS. VINE MANURE contains 7% Potash 22% 
Phosphate, and 4% Notrogen, and the oe teenie lus 
in saying it is tho „pon a oe oe The e 
old vines is very A irt new 1 life fe Into them. 
1 cwt., 25/-; 56 6 Iby Le re rig * Carriage Paid 


tee Mri connected with the aperoaenta 
of pastures, etc., for over 40 years, we 
in the altin to offer ” the above with. pertect t 
confidence as to a It is nba pocroce suitable for 
poor mossy lawns re of the grass, 
Hee helping the inva ee toer colour in seasons 
Can be used a 5 owt. to the acre. 
1 owt., 20/-: rieg Pig Tae 1 ton., £19. 
Paid. Special Prices coe g ‘tor Grass Manures for 
Park Land fn quantities. 
LAWN SAND AND DAISY KILLER. 
preparation will be found v effective for 
thick the sward and enco ; 


where a mass 0 of weeds occurs a littio more may be used, 
as the eran car t get through until weeds are 
killed. day in autumn of spring is the best time 
ces AND. 
8U TRUG BASKET 
18° 4/-; 20° Bon 23” 6/-; 26° 7/-; oe 8/-; each 
Carriage Paid. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Sundries. application. 
WILLIS Bros. cuzrxom Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 


AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 
they 
will pay, and pay handsomely, 
whatever the initial outlay may be. 


behind your advertisements, 


Phone North 2807. 
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A MOTOR MOWERS 


If you possess lawns or are responsible for the 
maintenance of cultivated grass in perfect condition 
you need the A.CJ—the Motor Mower of ex- 
ceptional efficiency, ease of manipulation and 
economical upkeep. 

A chain of ATCO Service Depots covering the 
whole country ensures that every ATC) Mower 
is maintained in perfect condition at all times. 
Ask us to arrange a Free Demonstration on your 
own grass—no obligation whatever on your part. 


Prices from 30 Guineas 


Over 16,000 ATCO MOTOR MOWERS in use. 


Write to-day for 1927 ATCO Catalogue and particulars 
of our Hire Purchase Scheme whereby we supply any 
ATCO Model for from £8 down. 


CHAS. H. PUGH LTD. 
Whitworth Works 


32 Tilton Road 
BIRMINGHAM 


Seeeeeeeue lhl “eee nssassassreer, 


; TS AICO MOTUR AJY tA @ raw rwy 
SY The MAMUPACTURERSE OF TH 

H 

i 


ALFRED APPLEBY CYCLE CHAIN 


| THE BEST CYCLE CHAIN IN THE WORLO i 
O66 COGN E ESS S Sas Cee SEES SSSR TEE Te eee eee eee eee ee Steeasaaveseesenee- 


A 
PESTS 


The secret of clean healthy fruit, 


i) #2 -G ARDEN 


The mcst economical general garden 
fertilizer proved by experience to be 
invaluable for 


FLOWERS, FRUIT 


AND VEGETABLES 


to Le used at the rate of 4 ozs. to the 
square yard is 


CANARY GUANO 


Price Carr. 
Pe: cwt. 32/ ~ Paid. 
7 Ibs. 3/6 28 Ibs. 10/- 
14 Ibs. 6/6 56 Ibs. 17/6 
Illustrated Catalogue of Fertilizers for 


all crops, with instructons for use, 
post free from the Manufacturers : 


flowers and vegetables, lies in the 
destruction of the many garden 
pests which infest them. Green- 
fly, Caterpillars, Red Spider, 
Woolly Aphis cause irreparable 
damage in theorchardand garden. 


Your sure remedy is to spray with 
KATAKILLA, which is unsurpassed 
for the destruction of these pests. 


Katakilla is non-poisonous, certain 
in action, easy and clean to use, 
and inexpensive. 


Sold by slf Agents ia 


2/- Cartons to make 10 galls. wash. 
6/- ee ae 50 


SPRAY WITH 


Take no chances—A Motor Lawn 
Mower is not a thing to expert’ 
Bent with. Remember ‘Ransomes 
is no new name in the Lawn 
Mower trade. It is far better to 
purchase the world s proved best 
machine in the first instance. 


PRICES: | 
Ewe:sttoke Models, he = ae 


JOSEPH FISON 
IPSWICH l 


Fertilizer Manufacturers to | Sold by alll 


eer : — 


ey 


» 
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AVERAGB MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 502”. 


ACTUAL TRMPFRATURE— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, April 27’ 
10am. Bar. 30.2. Temp. 40°. Weather, Cloudy’ 
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THE practice of ringing 

On branches of fruit trees in 
“Ringing” order to induce fruit-bud 
Fruit Trees. formation and the develop- 
ment of large fruits is one of 
ancient date, In the hands of skilled oper- 
ators it has often led to beneficial results, 
theugh why it should do so is, at best, a 
matter of conjecture. The subject of 
ringing ” has been Investigated* recently 
at the Research Station, Long Ashton, 
by Mr. Swarbrick, with results which are 
of interest both to fruit growers and to 
Students of plant-phyvsiology. The con- 
clusion of most practical importance reached 
by the author is that, as in so many other 
garden operations, timing is the essence of 
the contract. If the ring of cortex and bast 
be removed too early, for example, before 
the time at which the buds begin to break, 
the result in the case of two-year-old shoots 
of Apples are apt to be disastrous ; before 


a a eee see ee 


*The Hea'ing of Wounds in Woody Sti 

i i y Stems. II. Con- 
on Bo t Physiological Anatomy of Ring-d Apple 
a n a 1 z A 
February 4 om Swarbrick, Journal of Pomotogy, VI., 
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the vear is out branches above the ring die 
and break off. If, on the other hand, a 
ring of cortex and hast be removed too late 
in the vear, no flower bud formation 1s 
induced in the ringed branch, and the veget- 
ative buds of the branch delay their breaking 
for at least a fortnight after the time when 
the buds on untouched branches have 
burst. But if ringing be done in early 
June, the effects as revealed next spring are 
remarkable. Fruit-bud formation has been 
induced above the ring, and the fruit-buds 
on the ringed branch open out their flower 
trusses a fortnight before other fruit-buds 
on unringed branches begin to break. 
Therefore, if the object of ringing be to 
induce fertility, the operation must be 
properly timed. Fruit bud formation in 
the Apple is known to occur normally during 
late June and early July. What the plant 
does in that part of the year determines 
apparently the supply of blossom in the 
following spring; ringing, therefore, must 
be done so late as possible, but early enough 
to catch the tree in the fruit-bud forming 
mood. It must not, however, be left too 
late, for otherwise the laborious op2ration 
of wound healing is not completed before 
growth ceases in the autumn. Branches 
ringed late do not heal completely within 
the year. Therefore, those—and there are 
many—who own trees which are reluctant 
to form fruit buds, and who would like to 
try the effect of ringing, should time the 
operation for about the end of the first 
week in June. A narrow ring, say, of half- 
an-inch, or a little more, appears to be better 
than a wider one, for evidently the healing 
operation necessary to rejoin the severed 
tissues will then be of lesser magnitude. 
Some practice a knife-edge ring—that is, 
a circular incision down to the wood. This, 
however, does not appear to be drastic 
enough; the wood heals too quickly. 
From observations made by Mr. Swarbrick, 
it appears that callusing of the wound is 
greatly favoured if the ring is covered by 
surgical tape. When this simple dressing 
is provided, callus starts at both upper and 
lower edges of the wound. A mass of 
dividing cells grows out from the phloem. 
These cells produce phellogen by the division 
of whose cells a mass of wound callus is 
formed which spreads over the cut surface 
and restores continuity between the upper 
and lower edges of the ring. Those who 
undertake the operation require to exercise 
Care lest the cut goes too deep. It should 
leave the wood intact or as nearly as may be 
intact; for otherwise the ringed branch 
may be destroyed. A little practice, how- 
ever, will soon give the necessary precision, 
and those who are skilled in the art of 
budding and grafting will have no difficulty 
in ringing branches. It would be well 
however, to begin, not on the trees that are 
whole, but on those which are persistently 
unfruitful or only meagre producers. More- 
over, it is to be remembered that Mr. Swar- 
brick’s experiments were done on two-year- 
old branches of Apple. Whether the 
operation would be so successful if performed 
on, sav, the eight- to ten-vear-old main stems 
of cordon Pears—a whole regiment of which 
we have in mind as an unfruitful set—is, 
perhaps, doubtful. 


It would be particu- 
larly interesting to ascertain whether ringing 
may not be the means of inducing fruitful- 
ness in Pears which, grown as cordons, are 
undoubtedly on stocks too vigorous for 
fruitfulness. oot-pruning in such cases 
is doubtful and laborious, and if ringing 
were to induce fruitfulness there are many 
fruit gardens which would greatly profit 
thereby. Science is creeping up to practice 
and we are glad to see that the research 
workers in pomology keep a keen eye on 
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the practical side, whilst not neglecting 
the purely scientific. These ringing experi- 
ments throw interesting light on the way 
in which plants mobilise their food materials, 
passing them from the leaves to all other 
parts. We believe that presently something 
like a true picture of the movement of the 
food material throughout the plant will be 
arrived at, and then much that is dark 
and doubtful in the physiology of plants 
will become clear and certain—to the benefit 
both of scientific and practical horticulture. 


Award of the Liurean and Crisp Medals.— 
At the meeting of the Linnean Society, on the 
7th inst., the President, Dr. A. B. Rendle, 
announced that the Linnean Medal had been 
awarded to Dr. Otto Stapf, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
and the Crisp Award and Medal to Professor 
Herbert Graham Cannon, M.A., D.Sc. 


Horticultural Club.— Following a dinner of the 
Horticultural Club at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
Piccadilly Circus, on May 10, Mr. E. A. Bowles 
will deliver a lecture illustrated by lantern 
slides, entitled, “ Botany, History and Philology 
of the Cabbage.” Non-members may obtain 
tickets for the dinner and lecture, price 10s. 6d. 
each, from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. F. Tinley, 
855, London Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 


Creosoting Posts.—In a letter by Mr. G. F. T. 
Leather, in the Quarterly Journal of Forestry, 
for April, the writer states that wood should 
never be creosoted with the bark on, as bark 
is very absorbent. Mr. Leather does not con- 
sider it necessary to creosote either Ash or Elm 
posts, if they have to be put into the ground, 
as though they do not actually rot, they become 
very brittle and snap off like Carrots. Birch, 
Mr. Leather considers, is much improved by 
the treatment, and whereas untreated Birch 
posts last only about two years, a creosoted one 
appears to last as long as Larch. Mr. Leather 
advises all those erecting permanent fences 
to treat the posts with either creosote or some 
other preservative. Gardeners should remember 
that creosote is very injurious to plant life, 
and that it is not advisable to plant Roses or 
any other subjects close to posts that have been 
newly creosoted. 


A Horticulturist in Algiers.—Mr. J. Cheal, 


of Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, who is 


on a visit to Algiers, sends us greetings from the 
desert and gives an interesting account of some 
of the things he has seen. He states that on 
landing at Algiers and when motoring over one 
hundred miles through the country to the east 
and south, he was most impressed with the 
fertility and high state of cultivation of the land ; 
the ground is mostly undulating with very few 
trees. The district includes many thousands 
of acres of vineyards all in a high state of 
cultivation, the tillage being done by hand, 
horses, mules, camels, and i: some cases with 
Fordson tractors. He states that motor- 
sprayers are used for the suppression of diseases, 
the chief insecticide employed being Bordeaux 
mixture. He saw many men and women 
engaged in thinning and tying up the young 
growths of the vines. A little corn is grown, 
chiefly Barley and Oats, also Beans, Peas and 
many Potatos. In some of the sheltered places 
the early crop of Potatos was already lif ed, 
but in the open fields planting of the late 
varieties was still being done by women and 
children. One crop that he saw from a distance 
rather puzzled him, and on close inspection 
he found it to be an Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, 
the foliage of which was very dense and covered 
with pale pink flowers. The leaves are very 
strongly scented, causing the air to be heavy 
with perfume, and Mr. Cheal concluded that the 
crop was grown for producing scent. He states 
that this particular crop extended to several 
thousand acres. He saw plantations of Oranges 
and Loquats, the former with rather small fruits, 
but of very good quality; the latter w re not 
nearly so large and good as those grown in 
Egypt. Phuns, Olives, Figs and a few Apricots 
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are also cultivated, but he saw no Apples or 
Pears. Tomatos are grown extensively n 
market gardens near towns. The plants are pro- 
tected bv shelters made with Bamboo rods and 
leaves placed closely together sloping towards 
the sou h, and on these the Tomato plants 
are trained. He states that there is an air 
of prosperity everywhere, and Algiers must 
be an exceedingly valuable colony to France 
in many ways. Further inland, Esparto grass 
is grown to supply pulp for paper-making. 
He saw many large stacks of the grass and many 
' railway trucks laden with bales of it ready for 
transport to the ports, most of it being shipped 
to this country. 


Weeds.—iIn reply to a question by Mr. Spoor 
as to the number of cases of action taken by 
County . Agricultural Committees to enforce 
the regulations for destroying weeds under the 
provisions of the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) 
Act of 1921, the Minister of Agriculture in the 
House of Commons recently gave the following 
interesting particulars :— 


l : Total 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1922- 
1025, 
Cases reported to Agri- 
cultural Committee ... 241 936 1481 1451 4109 
Cases dealt with by ar- l 
Tangement ... wee 187 917 1426 1321 3851 
Notices served ... . 82 91 104 190 467 
Successful prosecutions . 1 6 9 14 30 
Unsuccessful prosecu- 
tions ... wie a — 3 — 1, 4 
Blue Primroses.—From Mr. W. J. Stables, 


Gardener to Clive Cookson, Esq., we have 
received a selection of blue and other Primroses 
raised at Nether Warden, Hexham, where 
Orchids are not the only interesting plants 
grown. The original cross was between a blue 
. Primrose and Primula Purple Splendens; and the 
results, together with seedlings of the second 
generation, are very beautiful, the blue colour 
ranging from light mauve-blue -to intense 
violet-blue. Most of the flowers are of fine size 
-and have an orange centre ; others produce their 
flowers in bunches, after the style of Polyan- 
-thuses, but on shorter peduncles. A few 
varieties are of rich crimson colour, and these are 
-as beautiful in their way as the blue forms, 
but the latter are the most interesting and indi 
‘cate the great possibilities that lie in careful 
crossing and selection. 


Luminous Plants.—At the meeting of the 
Linnean Society on April 7, Mr. J. Ramsbottom 
referred o the phenomenon of luminescence. 
Amongst plants, bacteria, fungi and Peridineae, 
all = non-chlorophyllous, are well-known as 
showing examples. Luminous bacteria com- 
monly occur’on putrefying fish, meat and such 
like, and about thirty species have been described. 
Pierantoni and Buchner have been led to a 
belief in bacteria being the source of light in 
various animals by the study of the symbiotic 
yeasts—e.g., in the larvae of Aphids. Amongst 
fungi the phenomenon is seen in many species 
of Pleurotus, both sporophore and mycelium 
usually being luminous. None of these species 
ha: been recorded for this country. Luminous 
wood is common, but it is due to the mycelium 
and young rhizomorphs of Armillaria mellea. 
It is of interest to note that there is sometimes 
unanimity about the luminosity of a given 
fungus, e.g., Armillaria mellea and the American 
Jack o’ Lantern (Clitocybe olearia—C. illudens). 
At other times there are conflicting statements, 
e.g., about Xylaria hypoxylon and Panus 
stipticus. Buller has recently shown that the 
American forms of P. stipticus are luminous, 
whereas those of Europe are non-luminous. 
Another point of interest is that decaying 
leaves on the ground in woods frequently 
emit light, presumably on account of the presence 


of fungal hyphae. 


Syringa I amartine.—This hybrid Lilac, which 
received an Award of Merit when exhibited 
at the fortnightly show of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on Tuesday last (see p. 309), by the 
Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 1s the 
result of a cross between the early-flowering 
Chinese species, Syringa Giraldii, and an early- 
flowering variety of the garden Lilac (Syringa 
vulgaris), raised by M. M. Victor Lemoine and 
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Sons, Nancy, France. This new Lilac is a 
vigorous-growing variety, forming a tall, upright 
growing bush, flowering during the second half 
of April, which is a week or two before the earlier 
named varieties of Lilac make much display 
in our gardens. The single blossoms are an 
inch across, borne in large panicles of pleasing 
fragrant, mauve-pink flowers. Syringa Lamar- 
tine and several other varieties of similar 
origin were introduced just previous to the out- 
break of war, in 1914. Lamartine has been in 
cultivation at Kew since 1912, but recent inquiry 
of M. Lemoine indicates that there was very 


little demand for the plants, and some appear 


to have been lost. Those which still survive 
and have been recently planted at Kew include 
S. Berryer, semi-double, mauve ; Buffon, 
single, mauve-pink ; Claud Bernard, semi- 
double, lilac-mauve ; and Mirabeau, single, 
mauve. | 


Tulips in the Royal Parks.—Sir Daniel Hall 
has compiled the following short: history of the 
Tulip for His Majesty's Office of Works, for 


THE LATE MR. GEORGE MOUNT, V.M.H. 
(see p. 311). 


display in the Royal Parks and Gardens during 
the time when the bulbs are in flower :—“ The 
garden Tulip was brought to western gardens 


from Turkey about the middle of the sixteenth 


century. Its origin was still further eastward, 
for manuscripts two centuries earlier describe 
in the gardens of Baghdad Tulips possessing 
all the special characteristics that distinguish 
the race to-day, but from what species, one or 
many, the garden Tulip arose we are still un- 
certain. From its earliest introduction it became 
a much-prized flower, not only in England 
and Holland, but also in Flanders, France and 
Germany, wherever gardens flourished. New 
varieties were raised from seed ; in 1629, Parkin- 
son enumerates over a hundred.‘ Fanciers 
made a cult of the flower and defined the 
characters to ke aimed at in breeding. About 
1630, the interest in Tulips grew to such a pitch 
in Holland that the speculators stepped in and 
made gambling counters of the new varicties 
which were sold by auction at amazing prices 
to all sorts of people who had not the least 
intention of growing them. After this mania 
the Tulip still remained a florist flower and was 
continually improved throughout the eighteenth 
century, chiefly by the Dutch growers. The 
English fanciers then took up the work, and 
early in the nineteenth century the working-man 
florists in and around London and all of the towns 
of the north and mdlands, bred the Tulip to 
new standards of excellence. With the growth 
of the towns, the old florist societies and their 
shows are almost extinct, but it is to their work 
that we owe many of the flowers adorning the 
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garden to-day. Though all the garden Tulips 
belong to one common race, they can be divided 
into certain well-marked groups. First of all, 
come the early Tulips, which bloom in the open 
about London towards the middle of April. 
They are dwarf in habit and are mostly self. 
coloured yellows, pink and purples, and whites. 
About three weeks later the stronger-growing 
May-flowering Tulips are in bloom. The oldest 
group, the Dutch, embraces flowers usually of 
medium height with cup- or egg-shaped blooms, 
in colour brown (bizarres), rose or purple 
(bybloemen). The English Tulips are very 
similar, but the flowers are more brilliant 
in colour and open into a more perfect cup. 
The Darwin Tulips are a stronger strain of more 
recent introduction, taller and more vigorous 
in growth, with massive, square-shouldered 
blooms that stand up well to the rain and wind 
in the open garden. Cottage Tulips form a 
very varied group, often with long, pointed 
and recurved petals. They include the pure 
yellow flowers and others of mixed shades 
where pink and purple is shot with yellow. 

garden Tulips exhibit one peculiarity. 
New varieties arise only from seed, and the 
seedlings always come self-coloured—pink or 
purple. or brown. i.e., some shade of crimson 
on either a white or a yellow ground. The 
original seedling bulb then increases from offsets 
and may give rise to millions of bulbs, all of 
which are exactly alike. But from time to 
time, amongst these ‘‘ breeders’ sports occur 
in which the original self-colour is drawn up 
into streaks and stripes on a white or yellow 
ground. These “broken” Tulips produce 
increases like themselves and never go back to 
the self-coloured forms. Thus, there are 
streaked Tulips belonging to the Dutch, English. 
Darwin and Cottage groups, and it is the English 
broken Tulips that are most prized by the fancier. 
A few Tulip species are grown: T. Greign, 
with oid. leaves, the early T. Kaufmanniana, 
T. praestans, and T. Fosteriana are brilliant 
but uncertain in many gardens; T. sylvestris, 
a small, nodding, sweet-scented Tulip, 18 doubt- 
fully wild in some English localities, ee wo 
probably brought here by the hoe = 
flowering iio are among the easiest an T 
gratifying of bulbs to grow, but to m i 
best of them they should be planted “Pa 
six inches below the surface and lifted every 
year when the leaves begin to yellow. 


Legacy to a Gardener.—The late Mr. Henry 
Tae E of the firm of Freeman, m 
and Willis, who left £149,941, bequeathed £11 
to his gardener. | 

The Weather One Hundred Years Ago. i 
view of the very cold weather of the past wees 
or so and the heavy falls of snow in some parts 
of Scotland and northern England, the A 
paragraph extracted from the Times of as ah 
April 27, 1827, shows that severe cold bet a 
snow caused gardeners as much anxiety then © 
the present severe weather is giving them nu 
“ The weather has again assumed the aspec ae 
winter. Yesterday morning a snowstorm CO 
menced and continued, without intermission, 
throughout the day. The adjacent coun D 
was covered with snow to a depth of “i a 
inches, and the trees and bushes, which, p sd 
the last fortnight, have burst into leaf, P 
the unusual appearance of their green and tet i 
foliage shrouded in the ungenial drapery sa 
winter. Towards evening the storm ae 
to a tempest. Gardeners must view with 
extraordinary change in the atmosphere fall 
dismay.—Edinburgh Observer. A heavy i 
of snow occurred in this neighbourhood a 
yesterday morning. The Blagdon Hills w $ 
covered to a depth of half-a-foot in afew hours. 
Taunton Courier.” 


Crop Prospects in the Vale of’ Evesham. 
A correspondent informe 
weather during the Easter 
has resulted in rapid developm 
growth in the Vale of Evesham, 
cutting of Asparagus of any co 
nificance was made last week. 
season promises !o be one of the be: Sot 
as quality and yield is concerned, eee yl y 
years. Asparagus was first introduc ae 
Badsey, which is regarded as the centre Poi 
industry in the midlands, so far back as [°O" 


~- of the New York State 
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and it is estimated that within a five-mile 
radius of Evesham there are over five hundred 
acres of Asparagus. Up to the present, the 
p ta are favourable for a good yield of 
fruits. Plum blossom, which provided a glorious 
site for holiday-makers at Easter, is fast vanish- 
ing, and in a few days the countryside will 
wear a mantle of green. Such spring flowers as 
Narcissi, Wallflowers and Daffodils have realised 
good prices. Hardly any Wallflowers have 
sold for less than sixpence per dozen bunches, 
while Narcissi and Daffodils have made about 
two shillings per dozen, while Primroses, Canter- 
bury Bells, Polyanthuses, Violets, Anemones 
and Forget-me-Nots have all made good prices 
in the Pershore (Worcestershire) markets. 


Potash from the Dead Sea—The Colonial 
Office and the Government of Palestine are 
prepared to grant a concession for the working 
of the deposits of salts, which are rich in potash, 
in the ad Sea. It is estimated that the 
total quantity of potash in these deposits is 
2,000,000,000 metric tons, and that there should 
be no difficulty in extracting 100,000 tons of 
potash annually from the sun-evaporated brine 
of the Dead Sea. In order to develop the 
scheme, a power station for pumping and machin- 
ery will have to be erected and a new railway 
built from Jerusalem, a distance of eighteen 
miles, or, alternatively, a pipe-line or tran port 
by road will be organised. 


Professor of Horticulture appointed Sales 
Manager.— Professor Arno H. Nehrling, of the 
Department of Floriculture and Ornamental 
Horticulture at the New York State College 
of Agriculture, is joining the Hill Floral Products 
Co., of Richmond, Indiana, as sales manager. 
Professor Nehrling, after winning a competitive 
scholarship at the Shaw School of Botany, St. 
Louis, was placed in charge of the school 
garden work in Chicago, and subsequently 
became assistant in floriculture at the University 
of Illinois. This is not Professor Nehrling’s 
first venture into business for, after being 
appointed head of the department of floriculture 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
he entered the florists’ business as president and 
manager .of Messrs. McDonald and Co., a 
wholesale and retail firm at Crawfordsville, 
Indana. This appointment, however, he 
relinquished after four years and joined the staff 
College as Professor of 


Horticulture. 


To Prevent Damping Off.—A correspondent, 
writing in Horticulture, U.S.A., states that the 
use of granulated peat moss largely prevents 
seedlings from damping off. He states that he 
finds granulated peat very effective in preventing 
damping off in Rose seedlings. The peat absorbs 
large quantities of moisture without becoming 
waterlogged and is always well aerated. In 
addition it is hacteriologically sterile and inhibits 
the development of fungi and other foreign 
growth in the seed-pan. 


Klosterneuburger (Austria) Horticultural 
College.—We learn from an Austrian contem- 
porary that Dr. Ludwig Linsbauer, for many 
years Professor and since 1922 Director of the 
Horticultural College at Klosterneuburg, has 
retired, and has been succeeded by Dr. Arthur 
Bretschneider. 


l Appointments for the Ensuing Week. 
Sunpay, May 1: Wakefield and North of 


England Tulip Society’s meeting. MONDAY, 
May 2: Romsey Gardeners’ Association’s 
outing. Turspay, May 3: Rhododendron 


Society’s show (two days); Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society’s meeting. WEDNESDAY, 
May 4: Nottingham and Notts. Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s meeting. THurspay, May 5: 
Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society's meeting. Fripay, May 6: Accr.ng:on 
and District Chrysanthemum Society's meeting ; 
Orchid Club meeting. SaturpAy, May 7: 
British Mycological Society’s Spring Foray at 
Wisley. for London students: Blackburn and 
District, Horticultural Society's meeting. 


“Cardener’s Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—The Auricula.—As Auriculas are still 
in flower, and as we have been asked “ What 
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constitutes a perfect Auricula in the estimation 
of a florist ? ” we gladly respond to the question 
by laying down the principal rules by which 
we are guided when examining this favourite 
florist flower. In its general 
the foliage should be well grown and healthy, 
covering & space about equal to double the width 
of the head of bloom. The stem should be firm, 
erect, and sufficiently strong to support the truss 
without assistance, and to carry it well above 
the foliage. The footstalks of the pips should be 
strong and of such a length as will allow the 
flowers to open without one overlaying another, 
the whole forming a compact and globular 
head of well-expanded flowers, equal in size 
and similar in properties. The addition of 


FIG. 145.—ROSE CHARLES P. 


one or two guard leaves, standing up at the back 
of the truss, gives a finish to the whole and adds 
considerably to its beauty, by the contrast they 
make with the vivid and lively appearance of th> 
flowers. The qualities which the individual 
pip should possess consist in its being perfectly 
round, flat, and smooth on the edge ; the division 
which form the segments of the corolla should 
be but very slightly indented, thercby rendering 
the circle as perfect as possible. The tube, or 
centre, must be round, of a yellow colour, 
filled with the anthers or * thrum.” The eye 
or ‘paste’ round the tube should form a 
perfect circle of a dense pure white, clean on its 
edges, even, and free from blemishes. The band 
of colour surrounding th2 eye should be dark, 
tich or bright, equally distributed all round ; 
but never encroaching so much upon the edge 
as to pass throngh to the rim. The margin, 
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or outer edge, must be of a permanent green, 
white, or grey colour. The circles which compose 
the face of the pip are considered of-the finest 
proportion when they are of a uniform width ; 
that of each circle being half the diameter of 
the tube. These properties are considered by 
florists to form the standard of perfection in 
the Auricula. The number of pips necessary 
to form a head for competition varies in different 
localities. In the north they are exhibited 
with from three to nine ; about London seven are 
considered requisite. Not less than five, however, 
ought to be allowed (except, perhaps, in seedlings 
of the first season), and as many more as can be 
symmetrically arranged, that have the required 
properties. Selfs, or Auriculas with only one 
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colour, besides the cye, are judged on the same 
principle, as regards form, colour, uniformity, 
and size; with this exception, that as in some 
sorts the eye is small, in comparison with the blue 
purple, or dark, a slight variation is required 
in regard to the proper distribution of colours, 
and the paste, or eye, ought to be one-half 
the width of the tube—larger in self-coloured 
Auriculas than in those which are edged. 
Alpines, or Auriculas with yellow centres 
and shaded margins, are judged by the same 
standard as above. They are not, however 
often grown. Gard. Chron., May 1, 1852. 


Publications Received —The Beginner’s Garden, 
by Mrs. Francis King ;* Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
7, Beak Street, W.1: price 7/6 net.—Catalogue 
of Scientific Books, on sale by W. Heffer and Sons, 
Ltd., 4, Petty Cury, Cambridge. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


L ycastes.—The genus Lycaste comprises many 
plants especially useful to those who have to 
maintain a supply of choice flowers at all 
seasons. L. Skinneri, in its many varietics, 
together with L. Li custa, L. costata, L. cruenta, 
L. lasioglossa, L. macrophylla, L. Ballae, L. 
Imschootiana, L. Lucianii and L. Janetiae, 
have been blooming for some considerable 
time, and directly they have passed out of flower 
is a suitable time to.ascertain if any are in need 
of fresh rooting-material. Plants that have 
sufficient rooting-space 'and with compost in 
good condition should not be disturbed. Others 
that have become pot-bound, and those that are 
in & bad condition at the roots or are growing 
in decomposed material, should be taken out 
of the pots, the old material carefully removed, 
and repotted in fresh compost. 


Compost.—The compost should be made 
of good fibrous loam, from which the earthy 
particles have been removed, peat fibre 
and A.1. fibre in equal parts, mixed with a small 
quantity of Sphagnum-moss. . . 


Watering .— Keep thè- crown of th> plant 
below the rm of the fiot in order to provide 
ample space for watering when the plants 
are in full growth, as during their season of 
growth these Orchids require liberal supplies 
of moisture at the roots ; even when they are at 
rest they should not be allowed to suffer for the 
want of water. The usual precautions as 
regards the application of water to newly-potted 
plants applies especially to these Orchids, 
as they have fleshy roots which soon decay 
if over watered. The pots should be well- 
drained to allow the surplus water to pass away 
freely. 


General Treatment.— Those named and other8 
which produce their flowers at different. seasons 
will all succeed at the cooler end of the inter- 
mediate house, or at the warmer end of a cool 
house where the atmosphere is not close. The 

lants should be watched from time to time 
or attacks of red spider, which is liable to infest 
the undersides of the leaves when the plants are 
growing in a dry atmosphere. Dipping the plant 
in a mild insecticide may be recommended, 
and, during hot weather, spraying them under the 
leaves once or twice daily. These Orchids 
should be shaded from strong sunshine as their 
thin leaves soon become scorched if exposed 
to strong sunlight. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By B. H. CROCKFORD, Gardener to THE Rt. HoN. LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


New Zealand £pinach.— This vegetable should 
be sown in rows made three feet apart in a sunny 
rituation and, if possible, in light soil. The 
seedlings should be thinned finally to two feet 


apart. 


Feet.—The main crop of Beets may now be 
sown in an open situation on well-pulverised, 
deeply dug, unmanured ground. A liberal 
dressing of burnt refuse strewn over the surface 
of the ground and afterwards well raked into it 
will be found very beneficial to the crop. The 
seeds should be sown very thinly in drills made 
about one-and-a-half inches deep, and fifteen 
inches apart. Both long and round varieties 
may be sown now, but on very shallow soils 
I advise sowing the round varieties only. Should 
long, shapely roots be required for exhibition, 
adopt the method advised by me in a previous 
calendar for growing exhibition Parsnips and 


Carrots. 
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Salsify and Scorzonera.—Seeds of these veget- 
ables may be sown now on similar ground to tha: 
advised for Beets. A careful watch should be 
kept for mice, as they quickly destroy the 
seeds of these vegetables. 


Dwarf Peans.— A small sowing of Dwarf Beans 
may be made on a warm, sheltered border. 
The soil should previously have been well 
prepared. Care must be taken so soon as the 
young plants show above the g cund, to provide 
some protection for them on cold, frosty nights. 
Slugs are often troublesome to this crop in 
showery weather, but frequent light dustings 
with old soot will act as a deterrent to these pests. 
Seeds of dwarf and also Runner Beans sown 
earlier in boxes have germinated, and the 
seedlings should be given plenty of ventilation 
and hardened gradually in readiness for planting 
outside towards the end of May or early in June. 


Prussels Sprouts.—If not already done, the 


‘ site intended for this crop should be well trenched 


and manured, in readiness for setting out the 
plants. In the meantime the seedlings should 
be well hardened by exposing them fully to 
the weather, except on frosty nights. 


Dandelion and Chicory.— Seeds of these salads 
should now be sown in rows made one foot apart. 
When sufficiently advanced, the young plants 
should be thinned to a distance of nine inches 
and twelve inches respectively. 


Ridge Cucumbers.— Where there is a demand 
for ridge Cucumbers, the young plants should 
be raised in small pots, and well hardened 
preparatory to planting them out in a warm 
position on a raised bed towards the middle of 
June. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Hippeastrums.—As these plants pass out of 
flower they should receive every encouragement 
to form stout bulbs, and to obtain this end 
the plants should be encouraged to produce 
strong, healthy foliage. Much will depend on 
the treatment extended to the plants during 
the next few months with regard to the flowers 
they will produce next season. They should 
be fed liberally with liquid manure and grown in 
a temperature ranging from 60° to 70°, but after 
the foliage is fully developed they may be trans- 
ferred to a house having a lower temperature, 
and placed in a sunny position in order that the 
bulbs may become well-ripened. Continue to 
water the plants until such time as the condition 
of the foliage shows that a rest is needed. 


Grevillea robusta.——Grevillias raised from seed 
that were sown during February as I advised are 
ready for placing singly in small pots. The 
compost should be of an open texture. Stand 
the young plants in a house having an inter- 
mediat > temperature until they have become well 
established at the roots; later, they may be 
grown in cooler conditions. Treated in this way 
the plants will be able to withstand the various 
temperatures they will be subjected to when 
used for decorative purposes. 


Cuttings.—Cuttings of various subjects that 
have been rooted for the decoration of the 
stove and greenhouse, such as Codiseums 
(Crotons), Dracenas, Saintpaulia and Bouvardias, 
should be ready for transferring singly to small 
receptacles. Care should be taken not to break 
the young roots, which are very brittle. The 
soil for this potting will depend on the subject 
under treatment; for instance, Codiaeum: 
(Crotons) and other stove plants need good 
fibrous loam and peat, while most of the green- 
house subjects require a mixture of good, 
open loam, leaf-mould and old Mushroom-bed 
manure, with a liberal quantity of coarse sand 
and broken charcoal added in both cases. 
After potting the plants, stand the various 
subjects in temperatures suitable to ensure free 
growth. Watering should be done very care- 
fully until the young plants have become 
well established in the new compost. Most of 
these subjects will need shading slightly for a 
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short time, and they will be greatly benefited 
by spraying them lightly several times daily, 
but not to the extent that would cause the top. 
soil to become sour. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


The Orchard House.—The earliest fruits of 
Peaches and Nectarines will be sufficiently 
advanced to call for variation in treatment; 
more fresh air should be admitted to the house, 
the syringing should be lighter, and less fire-heat 
used. The flavour of very early fruits is often 
spoiled by hard forcing, whereas, by opening 
the ventilators and using the minimum amount of 
fire-heat, their quality may be improved and their 
season prolonged. The same careful attention 
should be paid to watering, which at this stage 
must be copious when mois‘u e is needed. The 
best time to water the roots is just before the trees 
are syringed and again first thing the following 
morning; the trees then have full benefit 
of moisture through the night. Syringe the 
houses early on bright mornings and so late as 
4 p.m. in the afternoons, as trees with fruits 
ripening should retain moisture on their leaves 
for some hours. Mulching is as necessary 
as ever and a mulch should be applied little and 
often, mixed with bonc-meal, etc. Diluted liquid 
Manure cannot be s , not only for 
watering the roots, but for damping purposes, 
and short, fresh stable litter will absorb and 
give off moisture as well as prevent rapid 
evaporation of water from the soil in hot, dry 
weather. 


Later Trees.—-The pinching and disbudding 
of the shoots may be done on the free side 
after this date, and the fruits on each tree thinned 
to a suitable number for the tree to mature, 
as there will be little danger now of the fruits 
dropping. If the weather continues to improve 
open the ventilators and doors by day and 
partially close them at night. As with the 
earlier trees, watering, top-dressing and feeding 
call for constant attention. As the trees grow, 
the strongest young shoots should be pinched at 
the fifth or sixth leaf, or less, according to their 
size and the space available for them. Weak 
growths near the base of the tree may not . 
require pinching at all. By this meane, and 
with liberal syringing, insect pesta should be 
kept in check, and if not, the grower should 
resort to light fumigations. If space in the house, 
is limited, very early Pears in pote may be 
placed out-of-doors early in June, but very choice 
varieties of Pears and Apples should be kept 1n 
the house. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD,, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Grafting.—-The bark of all kinds of frmt trees 
will now lift readily, and the work of grafting 
should be completed forthwith. If the ent 
are suitable and carefully placed on the stoc 
no difficulty should be experienced im getting 
every graft to unite. Examine trees that eens 
grafted earlier in the spring and make Bo 
the clay coverings where they may have re 
for it is most important to exclude the alr ie 
the union of stock and ane Dapoer trees 0 
both the Pear and Apple are 
on the upper sides of the branches. See that 
each variety is labelled correctly. 


Orchards.—To obtain the best results troni 
grass orchards the grass should be kept ven 
short, the heads of the trees carefully ti e 
and the roots well nourished. Trees H uld 
become unproductive through neglect 8 tc ra- 
receive attention with a view to the a 
tion of thei: vigour. If not done already. 
place a top-dressing of well-decayed iia hats 
manure or some other approved fertilizer pe 
the roots. The appl cation of lime will p us 
very beneficial on soils deficient 1 ar 
matter. Liquid manure applied at in hly 
until the roots and soil have become thorougm. 
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moistened to a good depth will also benefit 
the trees, for if the roots of large trees are allowed 
to get dry and the soil hardened much watering 
is required to moisten them effectually. 


Last Season’s Crafts.—Where the grafting was 
successful last season and the scions rre making 
good headway, supports will be needed to prevent 
them being damaged by high winds, especially 
in exposed situations. Fasten suitable stakes 
to the stocks on which the grafts are growing 
and secure the grafts to these. Make examina- 
tions at intervals to see that the ties are in good 
order and make good any that are not. 


Protecting Materials.—In warm, sheltered 
districte, materia] used for protecting the 
blossoms of fruit trees maybe dispensed with 
entirely, but until the danger from cold winds 
is over the nets may be allowed to remain in 
position, as the young growths are very liable 
to injury when a sudden change from warm 
to cold weather sets in, and this not infrequently 
happens in our climate. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Jonn Cours, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Prunieg Flowering Shrubs.—Shrubs_ that 


flower on wood made the previous year usually 


- require pruning so soon as they have finished 


flowering. Forsythia suspensa is a good example 
of this class of shrub. Where this plant is 
trained on walls or pillars this annual pruning 
ig very esaential. F. viridissima, F. intermedia 
and ite fine variety spectabilis, are of a stiffer 
and more bushy habit, and annual pruning is 
not so necessary in their cases. Prunus triloba 
var. ft. pl., which is so fine when trained on a 
wall, should always be pruned when it has 
finished flowering. Some of the early-flowering 

cies of Ceanothus that are used as wall 
shrube should receive what pruning they 
require so goon as they have finished flowering, 
thus allowing them plenty of time to complete 
and ripen their growth before winter. Both the 
Philadelphus and Diervilla (Weigela) should have 
at least a portion of the old wood cut out after 
flowering. Jasminum nudiflorum should also, 
when necessary, be ed after flowering. 
As a general rule, shrubby plants that flower 
on the current vear’s wood should be pruned 
during early spring, two well-known examples 
being Buddleia variabilis and ita varieties, 
and Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles. 


Live Edgings.— Where it is necessary to repair 
or relay Box edgingr, the present is a suitable 
tame to undertake this work, for the plants will 
grow away freely. Santolina Chamaecyvparissus, 
the Lavender Cotton, makes a beautiful edging 
plant and might be more generally used for this 
purpose: it is easily propagated by means of 
cuttings or division. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
ATSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Gladioli.— The corms of these beautiful 
summer and autumn flowers should be planted 
now. Where the soil is stiff and heavy the 
addition of sand, both below and above the 
corms, 18 to be recommended; where the soil 
18 naturally light this is not necessary, but the 
addition of well-decayed cow manure will result 
in the development of splendid flower spikes. 
The larger-flowered varieties look extremely well 
when grown in large clumps or masses, and may 
be used very effectively in the scheme of summer- 
bedding if interplanted with some of the inter- 
mediate forms of Antirrhinums, etc. The 
Primulinus section of Gladioli offers a fine range 
of colouring, and the more loosely-built spikes 
of this type lend themselves much better 
for use as cut-flowers than the stiffer spikes 
of the large-flowering tvpes. If increase of any 
particular variety is desired, the small bulbs 
which form around the main one should be saved 
in the autumn, and planted in sandy soil; they 
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will so-n grow to flowering size; in fact, quite 
a number of these small bulbs flowered in these 
gardens late last season, and it is hoped that most 
of them will do so again this year. The early- 
flowering section includes some beautifully- 
coloured flowers, varying from the pure white 
of G. Colvillei The Bride through various pinks, 
such as Peach Blossom, to the deeper reds of 
Brilliant and Crimson Queen; they are all 
extremely useful for cutting during June and 
July. 


Bedding Violes.—These may now be planted 
in their summer quarters; indeed, a great?r 
measure of success is attained with these 
moisture-loving plants by putting them out 
early, than by deferring their planting until 
drier and warmer weather prevails. They are 
extremely useful as edging or carpeting plants, 
and are procurable in almost any shade of colour 
which may be required to contrast or harmonise 
with the other subjects in the beds or borders. 
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sown in pote under glass; the plants will be 
ready for transferring to their permanent 
positions out-of-doors early in June. Earlier- 
raised plants may be potted on, or placed on a 
partially spent hot-bed, where they can be 
protected on frosty nights; they will soon 
grow freely. It is necessary to pollenate the 
flowers of these early plants ; even in the case of 
maincrop Marrows it is a good plan to pollenate 
the earliest female flowers by hand in cold 


districts. 


Potatos.— The planting of the later varieties 
of Potatos should be completed at an early date. 
Late sorts should be planted more widely 
apart than carly varieties, both between the rows 
and between the sets, especially in rich garden 
soil, where top-growth is usually very strong. 
Stir the soil by forking between the rows of 
Potatos above ground, and when the soil is 
in good order earth them up. The very earliest 
crop3 growing at the foot of a south wall are 


FIG. 146.—TRIFOLIUM UNIFLORUM. 
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Cutting; rooted last autumn are in excellent 
condition for making new plantings, and where 
the old plants have survived the winter these 
may be divided and replanted, should there be 
any deficiencies to make good. The ground 
should be enriched with well-decayed manure, 
deeply buried ; the dung will provide both food 
and moisture in times of drought. Pansies 
also should be planted now in well-tilled ground. 
Take the usual precautions to protect these 
young and tender plants from slugs and other 


pests. 

Sowing Perennials and Eiennials.—Seeds of 
many kinds of both perennial and biennial flowers 
may now be sown to raise plants for transplant- 
ing next autu nn and spring. The smaller seeds, 
such as those of Canterbury Bells, etc., should 
be sown either in a cold frame or in boxes, 
but the larger ones, such as Wallflowers, Del- 
phiniums, Lupins, etc., may be sown in nursery 
rows in the open. 


Vegetable Marrows.—The maincrop of Veget- 
able Marrows should now be raised from seeds 
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approaching the interesting stage when it will 
soon be possible to secure an early dish of tubers, 
which are always much appreciated. Ground 
wh:ch has been occupied by late crops, such as 
Leeks, Brussels Sprouts and early Broccoli may 
be used for the Potato crop or other root crops 
without the addition of fresh manure. Most 
gardeners rely on outside sources for their sup- 
plies of late Potatos, but where practicable a 
quantity should be grown, as this gives the soil a 
rest from a never ending green crop, and brings 
it into good condition for a succeeding crop. 


Celery.—Celery trenches should be made in 
good time as this will enable various catch crops 
to be grown successfully on the ridges ; these may 
include Spinach, Lettuces, and, later, a sowing 
of dwarf French Beans, before the soil on which 
they are growing is required for earthing up 
the Celery, the seedling plants of which are now 
ready for transplanting into frames. Where 
spot disease is troublesome spray the seedlings, 
so soon as they are in the trenches, with 


Bordeaux mixture, 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 


PERENNIAL LOBELIAS. 


THESE Lobelias are very effective along the 
banks of streams, in the bog garden, or by the 
side of a lake. In such places they grow 
luxuriantly in the hottest weather, whilst 
often in the ordinary border they suffer quickly 
from drought. 

The newer varieties recently sent out by 
Messrs. Ladhams embrace many shades of colour, 
from white, mauve and purple to bright and deep 
crimson; the bronze foliage of the last shows 
to best advantage in damp situations. 

In these gardens perennial Lobelias are planted 
in beds of Azalea mollis, where they make a good 
show when the Azaleas are over, and also blend 
well with the autumn foliage of the latter. 
They are quite at home in the damp, peaty 
soil without any manure. 

The Syphvlitica types are hardy, but it is well 
to give the plants protection from frost in damp 
i The Cardinalis types should be 


surroundings é ) 
wintered in cold frames; they will withstand 
a few degrees of frost if kept on the dry side. 


Firefly and B. Ladhams stand out pre-eminent 
amongst the crimson varieties, whilst Purple 
King and Blue Bird make a fine contrast. 
The old variety, Queen Victoria, is very effective 
when interspersed with the white variety Snow 
Queen. R. Guniner, Heywood, Gardena, Cobham, 


Surrey. 
TROPAEOLUM TUBEROSUM. 


As an outdoor subject, this plant, which was 
introduced from Peru about two centuries ago. 
has not been a success with me. In a warm 
soil and sunny aspect it is so easily retarded by 
drought that it does not flower until autumn is 
far advanced. On the other hand, plants in a 
cooler, richer soil with less sun develop much 
foliage and scarcely any bloom. Even tubers 
started indoors and put out in May do not 
grow quickly enough to be of much use. 

Others may have been more successful 
with the plant, which might do well in a really 
fine, warm autumn. But my experience in 
the long run is that T. tuberosum is not worth 
growing, especially as there are many better 
and more satisfactory plants of the kind. 
The leafage is undoubtedly attractive, but the 
scarlet and yellow flowers seem to stop Just short 
of being showy. J., N. Wales. 


ALPINE GARDEN. 
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TRIFOLIUM UNIFLORUM. 


Tus species is one of the few members 
of the large and widespread family of Clovers 
which are of value from the point of view of 
garden decoration. It is a dwarf perennial 
of tufted habit, with short, prostrate shoots 
of a purplish tint, bearing trifoliate leaves, 
on slender stems about one-and-a-half inch 
in length, which are marked on the upper side 
with single, shallow grooves. The leaflets 
are ovate, pointed, with sharp-toothed margins, 
and are up to.half-an-inch in length. They are 
quite attractive in themselves, being of a rich 
green colour, lightly blotched with dark purple, 
slightly clothed with silvery, adpressed, silky 
hairs upon the upper surface, and glabrous 
beneath. 

_ The flowers are both quaint and attractive, 
and in contradiction to the name, are usually 
borne in clusters of three during May and June. 
The corolla is about twice the length of the calyx, 
and consists of a prominent rose-lilac standard 
and either pale yellow or white wings and keel. 
It is a dainty little plant (Fig. 146) probably 
somewhat variable in floral colouring, and suit- 
able for a well-drained, sunny position in the 
rock garden, or for pot culture in the alpine 
house, being free both in growth and production 
of flowers. It is well illustrated and described in 
Sweet's Flower Garden, Vol. v, but is seldom 
referred to in other standard works. 4. G. F. 
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RANUNCULUS AMPLEXICAULIS. 


RANUNCULUS amplexicaulis is one of the very 
best of the hardy Crowfoots ; it is fairly common 
in the Alps and the Pyrenees. Unlike some 
members of the genus, it keeps to its allotted 
space without crowding out its neighbours. 
Under suitable conditions it attains a height 
of about two feet, and its large flowers—often 
an inch or more in diameter—are produced 
freely and are very pleasing during April and 
May; they are pure white with bright yellow 
centres. 

The leaves are of a glaucous grey-green, 
and, as the specific name indicates, stem- 
clasping. The radical leaves are lanceolate 
and stalked. 

A rather heavy, moist rooting-medium 
provides ideal conditions for the perfect develop- 
ment of this plant; it will, however, grow in 
less congenial surroundings, but the size of the 
plant and flowers will be reduced. 

This Crowfoot is a very desirable subject 
for the rock garden, wild garden or flower border. 
T. H. Everett. 


TRILLIUM SESSILE. 


TRILILUM sessile, the Trinity Flower or Wood 
Lily, often flowers in March, when its blossoms 
are highly appreciated, but the ordinary forms 
of T. sessile have dull brown or brownish 
flowers. The vari- ty T. sessile californicum is 
more beautiful than the type and comes nearest 
to rivalling T. grandiflorum. It has white 
flowers of much beauty, set almost stemless 
above the leaves of the plant. They are not 
so snow-white as those of T. grandiflorum, 
being more of a creamy tint and, in my estima- 
tion, the claim of some that T. sessile cali- 
fornicum is superior to T. grandiflorum cannot 
be maintained. But its earliness is a great 
asset in its favour, and where more than one 
Wood Lily can be grown T. sessile californicum 
should be added. The plant is not difficult 
to cultivate ; it should have partial shade and 
a fair amount of moisture. T. sessile Wrayi is 
inferior to T. s. californicum, as the flowers 
are generally greenish. Propagation of these 
Wood Lilies is effected by division after flowering. 


S. Arnott. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


BERBERIS JULIANAE. 


Tuis Chinese Berberis forms a strong, dense, 
evergreen shrub, and is suitable for use as a 
specimen plant or for grouping. Never before 
have I seen this shrub so finely in flower as this 
; pring, for at almost every node there is a cluster 
of blossoms. 

As a specimen plant it attains to a height 
of eight feet to ten feet and even more through ; 
it extends by throwing up strong growths close 
to one another. 

The young shoots are grey and slightly 
angular ; they are armed with strong, three- 
pees spines, and carry bright dark green 

oliage. The leaves vary in size and shape, 
the greater proportion being about three inches 
by one inch, sublanceolate in shape, margined 
with fine, sharp spines ; other leaves are oblan- 
ceolate, with the leaf blade tapering to the 
very short petiole. The veins are distinct 
and raised slightly above the leaf surface, 
and less so on the pale green under-surface. 
As the winter buds open, the scales that cover 
them are attractively red. 

The flowers develop in rather large clusters 
for a Berberis, and number from ten to twenty : 
they are bright yellow. The thin pedicels 
emit a pollen-like odour. The fine weather 
during the time the plants have been in flower 
may result in a fine crop of berries which have 
not been plentiful in past years, for late 
spring frosts are inclined to damage the flowers. 
The fruits are black and pruinose, half-an-inch 
long, narrow, and contain usually one seed 
in a deep crimson pulp. 

As this Berberis is offered in the Wisley 
ee me : commend all who have the 
chance to avail themselves ity 
Ce one Ives of the opportunity 
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SYCOPSIS SINENSIS. 


THIS evergreen, winter-floweri is of 
recent introduction from China ded deel be 
included in every collection. It has a neat habit 
and attains a height of about eight feet. The 
leaves are coriaceous and from two inches ta 
three inches long. The species is perfectly 
hardy and requires no special soil. l 

The reddish-yellow flowers are produced in 
rounded heads from the axils of the leaves 
during January and February. Whilst not 20 
striking as the Witch Hazels, the curious. 
rounded flower-heads, and the fact of the plant 
being evergreen, are points of interest. S. R.D. 
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RHODODENDRON LUTESCENS., 


CAPTAIN STEWART, Shambellie, Newabbey, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, has for some years been 
keenly interested in the species of Rhododendron, 
of which he has an exceedingly good collection, 
many having been raised at Shambellie from 
seeds. Many of his seedlings have not reached 
full flowering size, but their healthy, vigorous 
appearance gives a promise of plenty of flowers 
in due course. I had the pleasure of visiting 
Shambellie recently, and at that time, the only 
Rhododendron species in bloom was the graceful 
R. lutescens, of which there is a good specimen 
in the grounds near the house. The plant 
was in full flower and carried an abundance of 
its charming pale-yellow flowers, which are of the 
most. elegant form. 

At Shambellie, there is an admirable setting 
for these grand shrubs. They are planted in 
comparatively open places in the woods near 
the house, and R. lutescens looked exquisite 
with the ground rising behind it like an amphi- 
theatre and huge granite boulders partiy 
covered with moss as a foil to the plant. 4. 


Arnott. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEARINGS. 


MASDEVALLIA IGNEA. 


THs free-flowering species, with its many 
varieties, bears its bright flowers on erect stems. 
eight to twelve inches long. The eolour 1s 
bright cinnabar-red, with crimson veins. The 
upper sepal ends in a deflexed tail, while the 
two lower ones are merely pointed. 

The plants do not form pseudo-bulbs as 50 
many Or hids do, and under cultivation they 
require cool, moist treatment all the year round. 
Water may be partly withheld during the winter 
months, but on no account shovld the plants 
become dry. In summer, they require & liberal 
supply of water and must be protected from 
the strong rays of the sun. 

A good potting medium consists of equal 
parts of Polypodium and Al fibre, mixed well 
with Sphagnum-moss, crocks and charcoal, 
to ensure free drainage. Pots of four inch gize 
are very suitable, and when the plant 18 potted, 
it is a good plan to surface the compost and the 
growing crowns with Sphagnum-moss. This 
will require renewal during the summer months 
but when the Sphagnum threatens to cover the 
plant, it shculd be removed and the crowns 
again inserted. 

M. ignea is a useful companion to oe 
and its varieties, and is valuable, although its 
merits in this respect are not widely known, 
as a plant for table decoration. J. Robbie. 


M. coccines 


‘OPHRYS APIFERA. 


Tue Fee Orchid is one of the most interesting 
and beautiful of the British representative: 
of the Natural Order Orchidaceae. Not by 
any means common, it is found most frequently 
on dry, chalky pastures in the southern and 
eastern counties of England; it also occu 
more rarely in other parts of England and in 
Treland. 

Usually three to six flowers are produced on the 
spikes, during June, but occasionally so many ®~ 
seven or eight flowers are borne on each spike. 
The sepals are either pink or pale green or w 
marked with pink. The pe als are smaller an 
narrower than the sepals; the lip Is broad, 
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Boulton & Paul r Modern Glasshouses 


B. & P. Conservatories and Greenhouses can 
be seen all over the British Isles, and after very 
many years wear they still bear that mark of. 
quality, design and craftsmanship associated with 


all their products. 


The service of an expert staff of Designers 
is always at the disposal of clients, and a repre- 
sentative will be sent by appointment to consult 
and prepare schemes for any kind of Horti- 
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cultural work. 


Ask for our free Catalogue No. 752. 


Boulton ¢Paul I? 


Ady ON NO 


rmen NORWICH norme sssi 


pron OFFICE. 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. = 
Telegrams: Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


k Houlton & Pod RE a aS 


See our stand at the 
Royal Horticultural 
Society's Show, Chel- 
sea, 25th to 27th May, 
1927. | 

GARDEN FRAMES 


from 35/-. 
leaflet No. 754: 


Ask for . 


Exambles of B. & P. 

GardenFrames,Green- 
houses,Motor Houses, 

Shelters, Poultry 
Houses and Kennels 
may .be seen at our 
London Office and 
| Showroom, 


BAMBOO Rana 
GARDEN pera 


CANE 
AEDAVIES& 


W. TRESEDER, 


THE NURSERIES - - 


DA 


“Our British Empire” 


VARIETY OF PURPOGES 
—WR TE FOR OUA —— 
S STANDARD PRICE LIST 


164 LEVER STREET. 
~~ SITY RE, LONDON. EC 1 


LIMITED 


CARDIFF 
It 


HLIAS 


Exhibit of Dahlias 


during 1924 ar.d 1925 was considered a feature , No 


of the Horticultural Section at Wembley., 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


baceous and 
consult our 


NANA N 


DOBBIE’S PLANTS 


HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 


Growers requirin Chrysanthemums, 
Dahhas, Pansies, Vi 


ZORANA s. 


Alpine Plants should 
Plant Catalogue, Post è 


iolas, Hardy Her- 5 
N 
& 
A 
N 
FZ 


Free on application. Sweetwater.- Splendid for growing on 
Mention this Paper. South walls, or as an ornamental climbe T, 
and a sple ndid fruiting varie ty. 
DOBBIE & Co. LTD. > Good canes, 6/- each. 
Kings Séedemen EDINBURGH. S WHEELER’S NURSERIES 
ss BARNWOOD ————- GLOUCESTER 


ANU LRA NANG NZ 


Gureka, 


WEED KILLER 


Has the largest 
sale 


has been used 


for years on paths 
and drives of chief 


Estates and Gardens 
experiment 


BEST VALUE 


BEST RESULTS 


Ask your Agent 
He can supply at 
favourable prices 


If any difficulty write to 
only makers 


TOMLINSONzHAYWARDI” 


LINCOLN 
HARDY VINES 


BENTLEY’S 
WEED DESTROYER 


(Poison) 

Has ranked first for nearly fifty years. 
Stronger than any other. One application 
keeps gravel paths and drives clean for 
nearly two years. 

Commands the largest sale both at home 
and abroad, with a rapidly - spreading 
popularity, 

Concentrated Liquid (1 to 80) 

3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., 36/-; 12 galls., 
69/-; 24 galls., 126/-; 40 galls., 200/— 
(Powder 1 to 25). 

6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6 ; 

20 tins, 40/9; 40 tins, 78/-. 


BENTLEY’S 
DAISY KILLER 


The only scientific Lawn Sand. 
Weeds of all kinds are quickly killed by 
one dressing of this unique speciality. 
Afterwards the finer grasses are free to 
develop into a dense, rich green sward. 
One pound is sufficient to dress 3 sq. yards, 
l ton £26 ; 4 cwts. 26/6 percwt.; 1 ewt. 28/-; 
56 lbs. 15/6; 28 lbs. 8/6; 14 lbs. 4/9; 
tins 1/6 each. 

Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards, 
ee a STE 
Sole Manufacturers ; 

JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow - on - Humber, Lincs. 
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BY APPOLNTMENT 


THE WORLD’S 
FINEST 
DAHLIAS . 
ror BEDDING | 


The most popular ‘and beautiful bedding plants 
of to-day. They provide masses of colour f rom 
time of planting until frost, and are unaffected 

-No stakes or tying required. 


by weather. 


COLTNESS GEM 


Award of Merit, R.HS., 
) after trial in their gardens at Wisley. 


|| Bright deep scarletred single flowers 34 
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to 4 inchesin diameter, on strong, upright, 


wiry stems, 6 to 8 inchesin length, carried 
clear of the foliage, covering itself with 
flowers: compact bushy habit, about I} 


j] feet in height. 


JANET 


Award of Merit, R.H.S., 
after trial in their gardens at Wisley . 


Rich deep apricot, with a suffusion of 
deep orange—a glorious colour; the in- 
dividual flowers are not quite so large as 
those of ‘Coltness Gem,’ and it is of rather 
more dwarf habit. In freedom of bloom, 
upright stems carrying the flowers clear 
of the foliage, and general characteristics, 
it is a counterport, a fine companion, to 


‘ Coltness.’ 
ADA 


A magnificent clear beautiful yellow flower 
of faultless form. All that we say re- 
garding ‘Coltness Gem,’ as to size of 
flower, stems, freedom of blooming and 
habit, applies equally well to this beauti- 
ful variety ; by far the best of its colour. 


PRICES: 


COLTNESS GEM— doz. 100 
Strong plants in small pots 6/- 45/- 
Strong plants in 3} in. pots 7/6 55/- 


Extra large in 5 in. pots 12/-&15/- — 


ADA, also JANET— 
Strong plants in small pots 7/6 55/- 
Strong plants in 3} in. pots 10/6 80/- 
Extra strong in 5 in. pots 15/- — 
All will bloom freely this season. 
Order Now. 
Immediate or Deferred Delivery. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


of these lovely varieties appear in our 


LIST OF DAHLIAS 
Copy free on request. Write to-day. 


CLIBRANS LTD. 


The King’s Nurserymen 
ALTRINCHAM. 


SO0S02O938 DESEA CORA. 
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NEW DWARF BEDDING DAHLIAS 


Pot roots can be planted right away just as one plants 
bulbs. The plants form vigourous bushes 15 to 18 
inches high. These are covered with masses of single 
flowers in the most beautiful Dahlia colours. The 
earliest of all Dahlias, and continues in beauty until 
frost comes. Dormant pot roots form sircnger, larger. 
and more floriferous plants than those from cuttings. 

6 for 4/3 12 for 8/- (in rich variety) carriage paid. 


If you have not yet received a copy of Ryders Spring 
List send a post card to-day to 
RYDER & SON (1920) LIMITED 


St Albans 


NETTINGS 


Garden Nets for Fruit Protection 


Any length width, corded all round. 
New, 1 in. sq. mesh, stout, bd. per sq. yd.; New Medium, 
1 in. sq. mesh, 44d. ; New # in. hs sq. mesh, 54d. ; New, 


$in. Medium, sq. mesh, 4 d.; t, 4 in. mon Twine, 
: 1 dn 3d.; 


sq. mesh, 7d.; Re J : sq. eee 

Repaired, ĝin. sq. mesh, 84d. New Tennis Boundary Net- 
ting, roped around, Heavy hand braided, 7d. per sQ. yd.; 
Medium, 6d. ; Little lighter, 44d.; Selected repaired, 3d. 
Any length width supplied. Lawn Tennis Nets, regulation 
size, various qualities, steel and copper head lines, from 
27/6 to 82/6 each. Diamond Nets, 8 in., superior quality, 
measured mesh, closed 25 by 13 yds., 37/6; 50 by 13 yds. 
75/-; 1in., 25by 2 yds., 3/6; or 4 yds. 7/-; or 8 yds. 
: heavy quality, about 14 mesh 25 by 2 yds. 4/5; or 
4 yds. ag i yds, 17'6; New Pea Netting in. mesh, 3 


ft. 24d.; 6 ft. 5d. ae Goods carriage paid passenger 
train receipt order. tisfaction guaranteed. Greenhouse 
Shadings, etc. 


Samples and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 


Net Makers, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL, 
Ketb. over Half Century. 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Phioxes, Pentstemons,Deiphiniams, Carnations, 
Pels uu, ff feng Violas, Hardy 
er a Pinate, Seeda, etc. 


JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
The King’s Nurserymen, Hawick, Scotland 


LOAM 
LOAM 


Yellow — Fibrous — Fresh Cut — 


direct from our new cutting grounds. 


Any quantity loaded free on rail. 
At 12/6 per yard. 


ere 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 
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S & ALLWOODII 


we Carriage Paid Collections 


are special value : 
6 Perpetual-Flowering | 
Carnations, distinct 8/6 
6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 
6 Allwoodii (half Pink— 
half Carnation) do. 5/6 


ORDER ONE OF THESE COL- 


i Thel ling 
Carnation 
Specialists in 
the World 


Dept. 2, HAYWARDS HEATH. SUSSEX. 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE 
Non-c austic. 

No smell ; kills the roots ; 
superior to arsenical com- 


pounds, 
For 4 gals.t/-; 12h 2/-; 25 3/6; 
50 6/6; 100 12/- and bulk. 


ALSO 


LETHORION 


Nicotine Cone 


FUMIGATOR 


Certain destruction to all pests in glasshouses 


No.1 ... For 1,000 cubic feet ... 10d. 
No. 2 », 1,50 S j 13 
No. 3 » 2,500 , 1 v9 


Sold by all Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
CORRY & Co., Ltd.. Shad Thames, London 6.2. 


and 3 $ 
) Seo Ly Light and walk away 
) 


. The Original Fumigaring Shreds.Refiss 
y) Substitutes they are never the same. 


No.! Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Feat 6/- 


No.l Oo. 10,000 Do. i es 
No3 Deo. {,000 Do. je 
Not Do. 2,500 Oe 1/9 


Whole or part pao can be used as 
desired. From all Reputable Scedomer 


Sele Manviacturers — 
W. DARLINGTON & SONS LTO. 
HACKNEY oo LONDON. £8 


WEED 
KILLER 


ERA” Lanm SAOD. Goune. 
RPRITR, A Rae DREAS 


LABOUR SAVERS. 
ee youn Agen POR TML GunEsA 
a wr ase DrPCUTY 


Sundmcs, 
ARTICLES - THEY ARE ALAS 
In OBTAINING. WE SENO DIRECT. CANAISE PAID 


Only Address: TOMLINSON & Hayrwann Lt 
}-inch Rough Plate 


GLASS 23+ 


Write for Manchester and Lendon stcck 
lists sta ing sizes and quantity required to: 
Dept. G.C., 4, Mason Street, Manckeste?. 
Mention this paper. 


Best Quality 21-07 
Glass, all sizes. Als? 


. carmine. 
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convex, and of a rich velvety-brown colour, 


‘with paler markings. It does not require a 

very powerful imagination to see the likeness 

between the flower and a humble bee at rest. 
When collecting this plant for naturalisation, 


it would be a great mistake to lift it when in 


flower ; a far better plan is to mark the position 
of the plant for removal at a later date, and then 
to dig it up with the greatest care, without 

j the tubers. As seeds are freely 
produced they form a ready means of increase 
and this method is to be preferred to the practice 
of lifting plants frorn localities where they are 
at ‘all scarce. 

A sunny position in the rock garden suits the 
Bee Orchid admirably, and the compost in which 
it is planted may consist of a rather heavy 
loarn with the ‘admixture of some limestone 
or chalk. A carpeting of some dwarf alpine 
subject aids in providing suitable conditions 
for successful growth. T. H. Everett. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


SALVIA GREGGII. 


THis very pretty Sage is not quite hardy, 
except in very favoured localities and, as 
with ite brightly-coloured congener, S. Grahamii, 
it is. wise to propagate the plant annually. 
Cuttings root readily if inserted during the late 
summer. 

The flowers are produced, six to eight, in 
short racemes ; the corolla is a telling shade of 
The linear leaves are coloured a 
Tather dull. green, and the plant is decidedly 
ornamental, making a good subject for a cool 
-houge, especially when planted out. The aver- 
age height is three feet. S. Greggii was intro- 
duced from Northern Mexico in 1885, and is 


‘figured in Bot. Mag., tab. 6812. R. E. Arnold. 


' AUDOUINIA CAPITATA. 
Tas plant was formerly known as Diosma 


. capitata, a name under which it was described 
: by Linnaeus, but it is not now even included 
_in the same Natural Orde as Diosma. 


It is a. Heath-like plant from South Africa, 


‘suitable. for cultivating in the cool greenhouse. 


In the early part of the yar th erect branches 


are terminated with corymbs of small, pinkish- 
lilac flowers which remain in good condition 


for a considerable - period. ; 
A compost made of fibrous peat, loam and 


sharp. sand forms an excellent rooting-medium, 
although the addition of peat to the potting soil 
-18 not sọ important aa is the case with Ericas, 


and the Au ouinia will thrive quite well if 


_leaf-monld is substituted. Practically no prun- 
. ng i8 required, as the plant naturally forms 


a shapely specimen. 
Propagation is effected by cuttings of young 
wood treated in the same manner as those of 


- Heaths, but Audouinia ; uttings strike much more 
readily than do those of Heaths. T. H. Everett. 


SPRING FLOWERS IN REGENT'S PARK 
«AND RYDE PARK. 


BorH in Regent’s Park and Hyde Park 
spring flowers in variety are contributing 
to the enjoyment of visitors, and the display 
pronio to last for some time to come. The 

affodils are nearly over, but these early 
flowers are being followed by a variety of beauti- 
ful Tulips, of which there are very large beds 
in both parks. 

The wide grass border in front of the her- 
baceous border on the west side of the flower 
garden in Regent’s Park has been very effective 
fur some considerable time, with Daffodils and 
Hyacinths in the turf. The latter flowers 
having done exceedingly well naturalised in 
this way, and their effectiveress has been inten- 
‘ified by wide planting in irregular groups. 

The clearance in front of the shrubbery 
by St. Andrew’s Gate, where the Dahlias are 
grown later in the year, presents a galaxy of 
colour from great plantings of Daisies, winter- 
flowering Pansies, Polyanthuses, Wallflowers 


and Stocks, and it was a happy idea to spring 


-this surprise on the visitor immediately on enter- 


ing the Park from this end. Some of the beds 
in the flower garden are also gay with spring 
flowers, the most effective being those planted 
with single Wallflowers, with double Wall- 
flowers, with Cheiranthus Alliomji, which is a 
little backward this season, and only just 
now expanding its blossoms ; with the Spetchley 
parva of Polyanthuses and with Primula mala- 
coides. 

Probably the most effective of the whole 
of the beds is the large circular one of Polyan- 


Broad .patches of colour are also provided by 
beds of such early Tulips as Couleur Cardinale, 
Pride of Haarlem and Rising Sun, the last a 
beantiful golden variety well adapted for 
bedding and one of the earliest to bloom. Others, 
such as Pride of Haarlem and Farncombe 
Sanders, are following closely and others 
that are later still will carry on the display 
for a long time to come. The other principal 
subjects in flower are Pansies, Daisies, Wall- 
flowers and Daffodils; seen in the distance, 
a corner in the foreground of one of the shrub- 
beries appears to be a blaze of gold, which a 


FIG. 147.—NARCISSUS PAPYRUS. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, London Daffodil Show, April 13, 1926. A beautiful, firm-textured 


poeticus varizty shown by Mr. A. Secrett. 
purpos:s, on April 26. 


thuses, every plant of which seems to be a 
perfect specimen, and bears a wealth of flowers, 
whilst the colouring of the whole ts most varied 
and harmoniously bl2nded. 

The bed of Primula malacoides presents a 
very pretty sight from the distance, appearing 
like a soft carpet of the palest pink, and the use 
of this plant foe spring bedding may be recom- 
mended to others. 

Hyde Park has most to offer, in the way of 
flowers, in the beds near the Diana Fountain 
by Hyde Park Corner. 
fine circular bed of mixed Polyanthuses equalling 
the one in Regent’s Park in the beauty, effec- 
tiveness and grouping of the plants for colour 


effect. 


Here, again, is @ very. 


Selected for trial at Wisley, for Market 
(see p. 310). 


close up inspection reveals to be Cloth of Gold 
Wallflower; it is one of the most conspicuous 
objects in the Park. But the most interesting 
of the various subjects in bloom is Daphne 
Cneorum, of which there is a big group in the 
same shrubbery border as that which contains 
the golden Wallflowers. It is very interesting 
to see this choice plant succeeding so well in 
a London park. 

There are other beds in The Dell gay with 
spring flowers of a similar nature, but the 
grandest effect has been in the grass next to 
Park Lane, where thousands upon thousands 
of Daffodils have provided an almost continuous 
sheet of flowers along nearly the whole of this 
end of the Park for some weeks past. ` 
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THE WORLD’S 
FINEST 
DAHLIAS 
‘FoR BEDDING | 


The most popular ‘and beautiful bedding plants 
of to-day. They provide masses of colour f rom 
time of planting until frost, and are unaffected 
No stakes or tying required. 


NEW DWARF BEDDING DAHLIAS 


Pot roots can be planted right away just as one plants 
bulbs. The plants form vigourous bushes 15 to 18 
inches high. These are covered with masses of si H i 
flowers in the most beautiful Dahlia colours. 
earliest of all Dahlias, and continues in beauty until 
frost comes. Dormant pot roots form strenger, larger, 
and more floriferous plants than those from cuttings. 

6 for 4/3 12 for 8/- (in rich variety) carriage paid. 


If you have not yet received a copy of Ryders Spring 
List send a post card to-day to 
RYDER & SON (1920) LIMITED 


StQllauó 


NETTINGS 


Garden Nets for Fruit Protection 


Any length width, corded all round. 


New, 1 in. sq. mesh, stout, re ee sq. yd.; New Medium, 

»4id.; New solar mesh 53d.; New, 

Medium, 84. mesh, 4 E in. Salmon * Twine, 

sq. ` ‘mesh 7d. vg, mesh A : 

irea d, in, w sq, mesh. 83d. New Tennis undary Net- 

around, Heavy hand braided, 7d. per aq. yd.; 

um, 6d.; Little I ter, 44d.; Selected repaired, 3d. 

any length width supp Lawn Tennis Nets, regulation 

size, various qualities, steel on oap r head "lines, from 

27/6 to $2/6 each. amond N n. , Puperior leva 

measured mesh, closed 25 by 13 [3 yda, 37/6 ; 

ae „ó by 2 yds., 3/6; or Pi 

uality, about 1} mesh 2 by 2 yds. 4/5; or 
Rar 176 New Pea Netting 5in. mes 

ard. carriage paid passenger 
Ratistaction guaranteed. Greenhouse 


by weather. 


COLTNESS GEM 


Award of Merit, R.H.S., 
after trial in their gardens at Wisley. 


Bright deep scarlet-red single flowers 34 
to 4 inches in diameter, on strong, upright, 
wiry stems, 6 to 8 inches in length, carried 
clear of the foliage, covering itself with 
flowers; compact bushy habit, about 1} 
feet in height. 


JANET 


Award of Merit, R.HS., 
after trial in their gardens at Wisley . 


Rich deep apricot, with a suffusion of 
deep orange—a glorious colour; the in- 
dividual flowers are not quite so large as 
those of ‘Coltness Gem,’ and it is of rather 
more dwarf habit. In freedom of bloom, 
upright stems carrying the flowers clear 
of the foliage, and general characteristics, 
it is a counterport, a fine companion, to 


‘ Coltness.’ 
ADA 


A magnificent clear beautiful yellow flower 
of faultless form. All that we say re- 
garding ‘Coltness Gem,’ as to size of 
flower, stems, freedom of blooming and 
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ft. 244. : 
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Shadings, etc. 
Samples and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 


Net Makers, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL, 
Eetb. over Half Century. 


FORBES’ Catalogue 


Phioxes, Pentstemons,Delphinigms, Carnacions, 
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habit, applies equally well to this beauti- Pela ums, rums, Violas, Hardy 
| ful variety ; by far the best of its colour. er and Plaats, Seeds, etc. 
| f FREE ON APPLICATION. 
PRICES : JOHN FORBES (Hawick), Ltd. 
COLTNESS GEM— doz. 100 The King’s Nurserymen, Hawick, Scotland 
Strong plants in small pots 6/— 45/- 
i| Strong plants in 34 in. pots 7/6 55/- 
: Extra large in 5 in. pots 12/-&15/-— — 
i| ADA, also JANET— 
| Strong plants in small pots 7/6 55/- LO AM 


Strong plants in 3} in. pots 10/ 6 80/- 
Extra strong in 5 in. pots 15/- — 


All will bloom freely this season. 


Order Now. —————— ||! 
elivery. 


LOAM 
LOAM 


Yellow — Fibrous — Fresh Cut — 


direct from our new cutting grounds. 


i| BEAUTIFUL COLOURED 

| ILLUSTRATIONS 

of these lovely varieties appear in our 
LIST OF DAHLIAS 

Write to-day. 


Any quantity loaded free on rail. 
At 12/6 per yard. 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


Copy free on request. 


|CLIBRANS LTD. 


The King’s Nurserymen 


ALTRINCHAM. 
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Sold by all Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
CORRY & Co., Ltd., Shad Thames, London 8.6 


APRIL 30, 1927. 


GROW 


CARNATIONS & ALLWOODII 


um Carriage Paid Collections 
are T value : 


a distinct 8/6 

6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 
6 Allwoodii (half Pink— 

half Carnation) do. 5/6 

ORDER ONE OF THESE COL- 

LECTIONS TO-DAY, or write for 


beautifully et i ‘and descriptive 
f all Carnations also cul- 


Catalogue o 
tural guide post free 


Carnation 
Specialists ia 


Dept. 2, HAYWARDS HEATH. SUSSEX. 


SAFETY FIRST— 
FOR ANIMALS & PEOPLE 
Non-caustic. 

No smell ; ; kills the roots ; 

superior to arsenical com- 

S ase 

For 4 gals.tj-; 12% ahi rs Flas 
50 6/6; 100 12/- an 
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Nieotine Cone 


FUMIGATOR 


Certain destruction to all pests in glasshouses 
. For 1,000 cubic feet ... 10d. 
No. 2 eon yD 1,500 ” ” ore 1 3 
» 2,500 ,, „o ç -. V9 
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S 
A 7AM OFF 
Si imply Light and walk away 
The Original Fumigaring Shreds. Refuse 
Substitutes they are never the same. 
No.! Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Feet 6/- 
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convex, and of a rich velvety-brown colour, 
-with paler markings. It does not require a 
very powerful imagination to see the likeness 
between the flower and a humble bee at rest. 
When. collecting this plant for naturalisation, 


it would be a great mistake to lift it when in 


flower ; a far better plan is to mark the position 
of the plant for removal at a later date, and then 
to dig it up with the greatest care, without 

i the tubers. As seeds are freely 
produced they form a ready means of increase 
and this method is to be preferred to the practice 
of lifting plants from localities where they are 
at ‘all scarce. 

A sunny position in the rock garden suits the 
Bee Orchid admirably, and the compost in which 
it is planted may consist of a rather heavy 
loam with the ‘admixture of some limestone 
or chalk. A carpeting of some dwarf alpine 
subject aids in providing suitable conditions 
for successful growth. T. H. Everett. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


SALVIA GREGGI. 


Tis very pretty Sage is not quite hardy, 
except in very favoured localities and, as 
with ite brightly-coloured congener, 8. Grahamii, 
it is wise to propagas the plant annually. 
Cuttings root readily if inserted during the late 
summer. 

The flowers are produced, six to eight, in 
short racemes ; the corolla is a telling shade of 
The linear leaves are coloured a 
rather dull. green, and the plant is decidedly 
ornamental, making a good subject for a cool 

The aver- 


age height is three feet. S. Greggii was intro- 


.duced from Northern Mexico in 1885, and is 
-figured in Bot. Mag., tab. 6812. R. E. Arnold. 


“ ` AUDOUINIA CAPITATA. 
THs plant was formerly known as Diosma 


capitata, a name under which it was described 
: by Linnaeus, but it is not now even included 
_in the same Natural Orde as Diosma. 


It is a Heath-like plant from South Africa, 


‘suitable. for cultivating in the cool greenhouse. 


In the early part of the yar th> erect branches 


„are terminated with corymbs of small, pinkish- 
lilac flowers which remain in good condition 
for a considerable - period. 


A compost made of fibrous peat, loam and 


sharp. sand forms an excellent rooting-medium, 
, although the addition of peat to the. potting soil 
-18 net 6p Important aa is the case with Ericas, 


and the Au oui.ia will thrive quite well if 


. leaf-mould is substituted. Practically no prun- 
_ ng is required, as the plant naturally forms 


a shapely specimen. 
Propagation is effected by cuttings of young 


“wood treated in the same manner as those of 
. Heaths, but Audouinia « uttings strike much more 
readily than do those of Heaths. 


T. H. Everett. 


SPRING FLOWERS IN REGENT'S PARK 
AND HYDE PARK. 


Bota in Regent's Park and Hyde Park 
Spring flowers in variety are contributing 
to the enjoyment of visitors, and the display 
pone to last for some time to come. The 

affodils are nearly over, but these early 
flowers are being followed by a variety of beauti- 
ful Tulips, of which there are very large beds 
in both parks. 

The wide grass border in front of the her- 
baceous border on the west side of the flower 
garden in Regent’s Park has been very effective 
fur some considerable time, with Daffodils and 
Hyacinths in the turf. The latter flowers 
having done exceedingly well naturalised in 
this way, and their effectiveress has been inten- 
‘ified by wide planting in irregular groups. 

The clearance in front of the shrubbery 
by Bt. Andrew’s Gate, where the Dahlias are 
grown later in the year, presents a galaxy of 
colour from great plantings of Daisies, winter- 
flowering Pansies, Polyanthuses, Wallflowers 
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and Stocks, and it was a happy idea to spring 
this surprise on the visitor immediately on enter- 
ing the Park from this end. Some of the beds 
in the flower garden are also gay with spring 
flowers, the most effective being those planted 
with single Waliflowers, with double Wall- 
flowers, with Cheiranthus Allionji, which is a 
little backward this season, and only j 
now expanding its blossoms ; with the Pory 
acai of Polyanthuses and with Primula mala- 
coides. 

Probably the most effective of the whole 
of the beds is the large circular one of Polyan- 
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Broad patches of colour are also provided by 
beds of such early Tulips as Couleur Cardinale, 
Pride of Haarlem and Rising Sun, the last a 
beantiful golden variety well adapted for 
bedding and one of the earliest to bloom. Others, 
such as Pride of Haarlem and Farncombe 
Sanders, are following closely and others 
that are later still will carry on the display 
for a long time to come. The other principal 
subjects in flower are Pansies, Daisies, Wall- 
flowers and Daffodils; seen in’ the distance, 
a corner in the foreground of one of the shrub- 
beries appears to be a blaze of gold, which a 


FIG. 147.—NARCISSUS PAPYRUS. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, London Daffodil Show, April 13, 1926. A beautiful, firm-textured 


poeticus variety shown by Mr. A. Secrett. 
purpos:s, on April 26. 


thuses, every plant of which seems to be a 
perfect specimen, and bears a wealth of flowers, 
whilst the colouring of the whole is most varied 
and harmoniously bl=nded. 

The bed of Primula malacoides presents a 
very pretty sight from the distance, appearing 
like a soft carpet of the palest pink, and the use 
of this plant for spring bedding may be recom- 
mended to others. 

Hyde Park has most to offer, in the way of 
flowers, in the beds near the Diana Fountain 
by Hyde Park Corner. 
fine circular bed of mixed Polyanthuses equalling 
the one in Regent’s Park in the beauty, effec- 
tiveness and grouping of the plants for colour 
effect. 


Here, again, is a very 


Selected for trial at Wisley, for Market. 
(see p. 310). 


close up inspection reveals to be Cloth of Gold 
Wallflower; it is one of the most conspicuous 
objects in the Park. But the most interesting 
of the various subjects in bloom is Daphne 
Cneorum, of which there is a big group in the 
same shrubbery border as that which contains 
the golden Wallflowers. It is very interesting 
to see this choice plant succeeding so well in 
a London park. 

There are other beds in The Dell gay with 
spring flowers of a similar nature, but the 
grandest effect has been in the grass ‘next to 
Park Lane, where thousands upon thousands 
of Daffodils have provided an almost continuous 
sheet of flowers along nearly the whole of this 
end of the Park for some weeks past. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street. Covent 
Garden W.C. 2 
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LILIES AND MANURE. 


UDGING by much that is written from time 
to time in the columns of the horticultural 
press in deprecation of the use of manure 

in the cultivation of Lilies, jt seems clear that 
a good: deal of misconception prevails on the 
subject. This may possibly be because those 
who condemn the employment of manure for 


the particular purpose may not have had rny 
extended personal experience in the use of it, © 


or may not have used it in the right way; 
but whether that is so or not, it is undoubtedly 
the case that those who have used manure 


intelligently find that it has the same stimulating 


effect on Lilies as it has on plant life in general. 
That, however, does not mean that they use 
it indiscriminately in the cultivation of the genus, 
for there are many garden soils which need no 


heartening.. Then, too, the charm of many of - 


the more refined species lies in their natural 
elegance and the proportion of part to part. 
That proportion is soon upset by high feeding, 


and then the plants may become gross travesties 


of their natural selves. 


In a general way most of the Lilies which 
lend themselves to outdoor cultivation in this 


country undergo a change when in the environ- 
ment of a garden, and L. Henryi is a classic 
instance of such change. In the wild state, 


Henry never saw a plant with more than five 
flowers, nor E. H. Wilson one with more than 
twenty 


ten. Yet, when grown in gardens, 
blooms to a stem is quite an ordinary allowance ; 
it is the same, too, with L. auratum, and those 
who habitually grow that Lily as well as L. 
speciosum, L. longiflorum and L. tigrinum in 
pots, know the stimulating value of liquid 
manure; indeed, it is systematically used in 
the cultivation of Lilies in pots, and provided 
the process is not carried to unreasonable 
lengths, as it sometimes is, especially in the case 


of L. auratum, the Lilies named, and many 
others, suffer no loss of beauty or interest from 
In fact, except where naturally 
rich soil is available, it is doubtful if what is 
called high cultivation is possible without manure 
of some kind. The same process is noticeable 
in Nature when the dwarfed, uni-flowered, 
thin-leaved Lily of dry, stony hill-sides drops 
its seed into a rich pocket and emerges as a 
floriferous giant, its stem clothed in leaves— 
a veritable trap for students 


the stimulation. 


incidentally, 
of herbarium specimens unaware of field con- 
ditions and lacking informative field tickets. 


But there are manures and manures, and no 


gardener in possession of his senses would bring 
fresh stable, yard, or other animal manure 
into direct contact with Lily bulbs, nor would 
he use it in soil which is sufficiently rich without 
extraneous additions. There is no objection, 
however, to the use of such manure in the subsoil 
where it is away from all contact with the bulbs, 
but is within reach of the roots. Unbelievers 
can settle the point for themselves by planting 
a batch of any of the more robust Lilies over 
manure and a similar batch in the same soil 
but without manure. 

In his Notes on Liltes*, Alexander Wallace 
wrote :—‘‘ With regard to manure, it is generally 
held by Lily growers of experience that the 
application of fresh manure is fatal to the bulbs. 


* Second edition, p. 10 (1879). 
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We have found a mulching of thoroughly 


-rotten manure during the winter months advan- 


tageous, but we cannot advise that manure, 
fresh or old, should be dug in when the bulbs 
are planted; liquid manure may be freely 
applied during the growing and blooming season. 
The Japanese, great Lily growers, give their 
bulbs a top-dressing of night-soil in the 
winter months.” This sounds contradictory, for 
bulbs which will tolerate manure-water freely 
applied in the growing season and night-soil 
in the dormant season, will t le:ate anything ; 
and it probably did not occur to Wallace to 
make it clear that when dug in below the bulbs, 
manure is beneficial. 

As Dutch nurs-rymen have long since found, 
cow-d is an excellent manure for Lilies ; 
if it is old and dry it may be broken up 
to powder and mixed with the soil in which the 
bulbs are planted; if new, it should be buried 
below the bulbs. This type of animal manure 
is more useful for light or sandy soils than for 
those of heavier texture, because it has no 
mechanical effect on the ground as has yard 
and stable manure. 

In 1919, the writer made two experimental 
seed-beds for seeds of L. regale. They were 
side-by side, in a kitchen garden, slightly sloping 
to the south and sheltered from all winds 
by a high wall. The beds were ten feet long 


FIG. 148.—BLUE POPPIES (MECONOPSIS BETONI- 
CIFOLIA VAR.) IN AN ALPINE MEADOW IN THE 
SEINGHKU VALLEY. 

(fee p. 303). 


and one foot wide and were recessed two inches 
into the ground. Each was of the same prepared 
sterilised soil with the same subsoil, and while 
under one there was a four-inch layer of fresh 
cow manure at a depth of three inches from the 
surface, the other had no manure. The manure 
was simply so many *‘ pats ” shovelled off an 
adjacent meadow, dropped into place to the 
required thickness, and smoothed over with a 
spade. 

The seeds were sown at the beginning of March, 
and the beds covered with sheltering boughs 
of Pine laid flat. At the end of April, this 
protection was removed, and an inch of fine 
leaf-mould and grit sifted over the surface of 
each bed. Each had identical treatment 
as regards watering and the removal of such 
few weeds as made their appearance. 

The seeds germinated simultaneously in each 
bed, and so far as the eye could see, the seedlings 
grew neck and neck till the middle of August, 
when those in the manured bed appeared 
to have no advantage over the others. Thence 
onwards, however, there was a change, doubtless 
because, by that time the roots of the seedlings 
in the manured bed had reached the cow-dung ; 
the manured plants gained quickly on the others, 
and by the end of September the difference was 
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remarkable. When the . bulbs were lifted 
at the end of October there was a much greater 
proportion of those of large filbert size in the 
manured bed than in the other. Three bulbs 
flowered at eight-and-a-half months from sowing 
in the manured bed and one in the other. 

Famous Lily growers of the past generation, 
like Wolley Dod, Miles, Harpur Crewe, Mangles 
and Elwes, did not hesitate to use manure when 
they thought their plants would benefit thereby, 
and there are many references to the subject 
in the horticultural journals of the time.. Writing 
in the Horticultural Journal fifty years ago, 
for instance, R. T. Clarke observed that “L. 
testaceum luxuriates in strong loam, heavily 
manured.”” When he first began cultivating 
Lilies at Wisley, Mr. G. F. Wilson, the 
famous amateur cultivator of the genus 
of the last generation, fought shy of manure, 
and was at pains to make it clear that 
the fin?. examples he so often sent to the 
shows of the R.H.S. were not due to the use of 
stimulants, as was generally supposed at the 
time. But later on he used manure freely for 
the stronger-growing species, and he may have 
been influenced by an incident which he reported 
in The Gardeners’ Chronicle* in the following 
words :—‘‘A friend lately brought me from his 
garden in Norfolk a bulb of L. giganteum 
and told me how the Lily was grown there. 
As the treatment is rather different from 
what I have tried and heard of, and seems to be 
thoroughly successful, I requested a note of it, 
and this may, I think, be useful to some of 
your readers. The bulbs were planted by the 
side of a rich vine border, which had a heavy 
dressing of horse and cow manure, These have 
grown strongly, have flowered and seeded, 
while other bulbs planted near, but not in such 
rank stuff, do not make such large bulbs, and 
have not flowered.” l 

L. giganteum responds’ to s feeding. 
and the finest plants the writer has;seen were 
growing over the carcase of a favourite pony, 
to which the Lilies were an appropriate memorial. 
No doubt the well-known carnivorous habits 
of this Lily were respọnsible for the story of the 
insane cultivator of the genus, whose plantations 
of L. giganteum were kept in unrivalled form 
by the bodies of his friends whom he murdered 
in order that they might furnish the necessary 
nourishment for the bulbs ! 

The use of natural manure—stable, farm, 
cow or pig—often brings with it a certain 
fouling of the ground by the introduction 
of insects which seem to regard Lily bulbs as 
their special province; to a greater or lesser 
degree the same may be said of leaf-mould, 
though not of peat-moss dust, and in a measure 
the evil may be met by the partial sterilisation 
effected by bi-sulphide of carbon. Where no 
alteration of the texture of the ground is required, 

tash is a most convenient stimulant for 
Lilies, for its use involves none of the diev 
tages attaching to organic manures. In Ae 
form of wood-ash it is generally kaser 
in gardens- of any size, and as potash 18 solu d 
the wood-ash must be kept dry till it 18 need rf 
If ash is not available, kainit may be employee, 
or sulphate of potash, but the former should be 
be used for calcifugal species. The qu 
usually recommended is 4lb. to the rod, whic 
means little or nothing to amateurs 1n a with 
But if they lightly powder the ground fe 

otash so soon as the stems are a few wei 
hich, and fork it into the surface soil abou had 
stems, it will be sufficient. The writer has i 
entirely satisfactory results from the ee 
Ade, which has much the same mechani 
effect on the ground as ah manure an 
high manurial content as well. | 

ine insists that humus, in the Lae 
peat and leaf-mould, has no manuria poet 
and the fact, so often noticed, that ie ‘ace 
roots of a Lily will fasten on the minutes: Fi 
of peat in the ground within reach, Patel 
only means that the peat 18 better mien i 
than the rest of the ground. The same te of all 
doubtless at work to make the aerial roo super- 
stem-rooting Lilies fasten into a daa should 
ficial mulch of leaf-mould. This mulch a risk 
always be mixed with grit, or ag es 
that the planta may be smothered. The a 
ful cultivation of most of the stem- 


* March 24, 1877, p. 277. 
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Lilies depends on the developmevt of the 
roots at the base of the stem, and a mulch 
of spent manure mixed with leaf-mould and grit 
generally brings its own reward. The mulch 
serves a double p for it also shelters 
the stem roots from the sun; once these roots 
have been: shrivelled by drought or sun-stroke 
the fate of the stem and flowers is beyond 
question. m 
In a general sense, the following Lilies benefit 
by the use of manure in the subsoil :—L. 
auratum, L. speciosum, L. tigrinum, L. mona- 
delphum, L. Martagon, L. candidum, L. chalce- 
donicum, L. croceum, L. sulphureum, L. tes- 
taceum, L. Hansonii, L. Henryi, L. centifolium 
and L. giganteum. On the other hand, the 
Californian Lilies, with the exception of L. 
linum and L. Humboldtii, are not of the 
class to which one would apply manure ; nor 
is Farrer’s variety of L. Duchartrei. L. phila- 
delphicum, L. rubellum, L. tenuifolium and L. 
medeoloides, too, are better without it. A. Grove. 


wR. F. KINGDOM WARD'S NINTH 
EXPEDITION IN ASIA.* 


X.—From SUB-TROPICAL JUNGLE TO ALPINE 
MEADOW. | 


Ix the course of an ascent from sub-tropical 
jungle to alpine meadow, social upheavals 
take place in the vegetation. At my base camp, 
for instance, no two trees of the same species 
kept company ; there was almost infinite 
variety, each tree being surrounded by other 
species. Fifteen hundred feet higher up, 
where the forest is often equally dense, species 
become more sociable, more tolerant, and there 
is less variety. Magnolias and tree Rhododen- 
drons own much of the land, and though they 
seem to get on all right together, they are very 
chary of letting outsiders stake claims. I passed 
through whole groves of Magnolia mollicomata 
(which is very like M. Campbellii), and here 
Rhododendron giganteum (or other of the 
‘Grande’ series) and a tall tree ‘Thomsoni ’ 
with pinkish flowers, formed the bulk of the 
forest. 

Still higher, the forest consisted almost 
entirely of Abies, with an undergrowth of 
big-leafed Rhododendrons. Where the Conifer 
forest begins, a dense mixed tanglewood covers 
the more sheltered side of the valley. Here 
may be found R. aureum, R. strigillosum and 
other species; Viburnum Wardii, Magnolia 
globosa, species of Enkianthus, Acer, Berberis, 
Cotoneaster, Rosa, Pyrus, Prunus, etc. On 
the exposed flank, however, there is practically 
nothing but impenetrable thickets of Rhododen- 
dron, including sp cies of the ‘ Souliei,’ ‘ San- 
guineum and ‘ Haematod:s’” type, with small 
colonies of the beautiful R. tephropeplum in 
the hollows of the cliffs and the ‘ Falconeri ’ 
species wherever Abies gets a foothold. 

Lastly, we come to the highest alpine moor- 
land, covered with a knee-deep carpet of ‘ Lap- 
ponicum’ Rhododendron (three species), 
amongst which nestle still smaller colonies of 
R. rivulare and an ‘ Anthopogon.’ 

It would seem, then, that where the struggle 
between plant and plant is most bitter, a mixed 
association prevails, and that where the plant 
has to struggle chiefly against adverse conditions 
mass production results. 

It wae a rather stiff climb up the valley (Fizs. 149 
and 150), the path being rough, and in places very 
steep. Cattle go up, but cannot carry loads 
up the forest section. There was little in flower 
here, but I noticed a seventh ‘ Maddeni ’ 
Rhododendron—a small epiphytic shrub, of 
which I subsequently secured seeds, though I 
did not see the plant in flower (K.W. '7,606). 
A feature of this species was the shortness of 
the style—it was shorter than the capsule, 
instead of much longer, as usual in this section. 
R. Edgworthii, with large, snow-white flowers 
and red calyx was another common epiphyte, 


° The previous articles on Mr. Kingdon Ward's Ninth 
Expedition in Asia were published in our fesues of 
TA 14, 28, October 9 and November 20. 1926. and 

uary 1, February 19, March 5, 19, and April 9, 1927. 
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and a little higher up, R. megeratum, a pretty 
blonde, but rather diffuse in habit, was abundant. 
It is, perhaps, commoner on the cliffs than 
on the trees, and forms large bunches wherever 
water is constantly dripping, its brightly silvered 
leaves being not the least attractive part of it. 
A fourth epiphytic species, collected also in 
Tibet, was not seen in flower. R. sino-vaccin- 
ioides also flourished here at about 8,000 feet, 
and there were other shrubs besides Rhodo- 
dendrons, chiefly Ericaceae though. 

Late in the afternoon we emerged from the 
Magnolia-Rhododendron forest (the other big 
trees were chiefly species of Quercus and Juniper) 
into the first alpine meadow, where a very steep 
gulley had torn open the flank of the mountain, 
and erupted an immense cone of rubble, causing 
an extensive hiatus in the forest. Part of the 
conquered ground really was meadow, and part 
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base where the five pocket-glands are situated. 


The under leaf-surface is a bright cinnamon- 
green. 


orange, the upper surface a dark matt 


Some specimens fairly spouted flowers, for 


besides being entirely smothered, scarlet pools 


of fallen corollas lay beneath. The species 
grows between 9,000 and 11,000 feet, but not 


higher, and the flower colour varies, being some- 
times much paler—carmine or almost pink 
in extremes, bat then the glands stand out 
as hectic, blood-red spots. It varies in size, 
too, from a good-sized bush eight or ten feet 
high to a scrubby plant. Vieing with it in 
colour, and differing chiefly in foliage is the 
scarlet ‘ Sanguineum ’ (K.W. 6,831), which forms 
extensive colonies of gnarled, dwarf bushes. 
It grew on the broken faces in long strips, 
and looked exactly like tongues of red-hot 
lava pouring down the mountain side. 
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FIG. 149.—VIEW LOOKING DOWN THE SEINGHKU VALLEY FROM 
ABOVE THE YAK CAMP, AT 10,000 FEET ALTITUDE. 


of it was covered with a dense growth of shrubs 
and small trees, including several species of 
Acer, and Salix, Hydrangea, Daphne, Rubus, 
Deutzia, Clematis, Tripterygium, etc. Huge 
tongues and slabs of snow choked every gulley 
and formed a solid bridge across the torrent. 
Rain fell in a steady drizzle, and we were wet, 
chilly and uncomfortable. However, there 
were some herd s huts here, and as it looked a 
promi ing field, and there were several gullies 
on either side, which I could climb easily, 
I decided to pitch my tent here and stay a few 
days before going into residence in my new hut, 
1,000 feet higher up; besides, it was too cold 
to live comfortably much above 9,000 feet at 
this season of the year. 

On the following day I had my first alpine 
climb, and despite the snow, found that many 
Rhododendrons and other flowers were blooming 
merrily, 

One of the most splendid sights was the 
‘Haematodes’ Rhododendron, K.W. 6,805, 
with trusses of six to ten drooping, bell-shaped 
flowers of deep glossy, blood-red, fluted at the 


An interesting. and extremely beautiful shrub 
is R. tephropeplum (K.W. 6,834), which clearly 
is identical with a species collec'ed out of flower 
in Tibet (K.W. 6,303). The leaves are a curious 
smoky grey beneath and the lolling flowers, 
in Joose trusses of four or five, are a delicate - 
shade of rosy purple. The plant is by no means 
common in the Seinghku valley, small colonies 
of it being tucked away high up in two gullies, 
on opposite sides of the torrent, and on the high 
limestone ridge above my base camp. It 
demands deep shade, and probably requires a 
good deal of shelter, although it grows at 10,000 


` feet altitude. 


The dowdy yellow R. trichocladum was also 
in flower, and so was a pinkish ‘ Thomsoni,’ and 
the handsome ‘ Falconeri.’ The last two are 
forest trees, quite forty feet high. The 
‘ Thomsoni’ has œa characteristic smooth, 
tawny-bronze trunk, on which no alien plant 
can find purchase, and the flowers are in large, 
globular trusses. Inside the forest it assumes a 
curious angular habit, due to the whimsical 
way in which the trunk branches; and from 
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the lower limbs, the papery bark often hangs 
In weird rags and tatters. K.W. 5,732, from 
Tibet, would appear to be its nearest relative. 

The ‘ Falconeri ' (K.W. 6,818) is quite 
@ good plant, with brave trusses of flowers 
which open e pink and gradually fade to 
white; at the base of the corolla is a purple 
flash. The leaves are rich cinnamon beneath, 
as in the Tibetan ‘ Falconeri ’ (K.W.). 

Another. good species here was a small tree 
“Neriiforum’ (K.W. 6,854). The flowers are 
pale orange, rimmed and streaked with fiery- 
red, giving them a fine flame colour. It is a 
smooth-stemmed, narrow-leafed species, with 
ascending, never erect trunk, growing on the 
steepest rubble banks smothered up in thickets. 

I was also delighted to discover in the elfin 
wood forest of these sheltered cliffs the big-leafed 
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it until October, when I gathered two capsules 
of seeds off it (K.W. 7,523). 

So much for Rhododendron ies—those 
of the ‘Thomsoni’ and ‘Souliei’ type being 
particularly abundant, and being in some 
respects peculiar, deserve a chapter to them- 
selves. 

The flanks of the valley were very steep, 
and so densely forested, or rather bush-clad, 
that it was quite impossible to ascend, except 
where a stream had carved a passage. These 
were all choked with snow, and so long as the 
snow lasted, it was easy to climb them; but 
after the snow had melted it became a matter 
of great difficulty on account of the huge 
boul iers which blocked the way. Also, after 
the first two thousand feet, the gullies became 
precipitous. On the sheltered side of the 
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FIG. 150.—VEGETATION IN THE SEINGHKU VALLEY. 


Big bushes of Rhododendion Falconeri and R. Thomsonii along the edge 
of the torrent, with Larch and eral them, at 9,000 to 10,000 feet 
ele vation. 


t Barbatum’ (K.W. 6,855), identical with 
K.W. 6,302, from the Tsangpo Gorge. But 
again I had missed it in bloom. However, 
it had flowered here, which, apparently, it 
never had done in Tibet, and I got some seeds. 
The large size of the rounded leaves, with their 
long bristles, and the persistent leaf-bud scales, 
clothing the shoota for a number of years 
and giving them a curious senile appearance, 
heartily belied by the vigorous young leaf-shoote 
which squirt up in jets of coral-red and mala- 
chite green all over the tree in June, distinguished 
it. 
On a wet and sheltered cliff, high up in the 
Rhododendron Fir forest, I found a few tuffets 
of a very curious, purple-flowered species, 


which I called ‘Purple Emperor’ (K.W. 6,884). ° 


The flowers are solitary, and of a curious, 
sharp, funnel shape, and the leaves very narrow, 
but not aromatic. It was distinctly rare and 
confined, so far as my researches went, to one 
gulley. With it grew a tiny ‘Saluenense,’ 
of which I found a solitary mat. It flowered 
later, but the snow bridge broke before that, 
and I was unable to cross the torrent and reach 


valley a line of escarpments made climbing 
on that side hazardous, especially in a mist, 
and while scrambling in the forest, unable to see 
my way, I several times found myself trapped, 
surrounded by cliffs which at first sight offered 
no route either up or down. 

A common and beautiful tree on these cliffs 
was Viburnum Wardii, with great corymbs of 
snow-white flowers and handsome rugose leaves 
which turn vivid colours in the autumn. It was 
only in the depths of the forest, however, and 
especially where gnarled trees clung to the cliff 
face, that this species flowered, and when I came 
to collect seed :—the fruits are red to begin 
with and turn suddenly black—I found 
how few trees had borne flowers. Worse still, 
the birds had most of the fruit—it did not, as 
I believed, fall very easily, so it was probably 
birds which accounted for its disappearance. 
However, I collected some seed;, though Vibur- 
nums are notoriously difficult to raise from seed3, 
which do not travel well. 

Rain fell fairly steadily while we were in 
this camp, and sand flies made life hideous. 
Naturally, it was impossible to have a fire 
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inside the tent, and almost impossible to 

alight outside. Still, I was Frell eioi 
the place botanically, and in the course of ten 
days spent here I explored the neighbourhood 
thoroughly, cliffs, gullies, forest and meadow, 
of which there was not much. The minimum 
temperature fluctuated between 43° and %8°, 
while the maximum shade temperature never 
touched 70°. F. Kingdon Ward. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A New Monograph of Colchicum. 


THe genus Colchicum is of sufficient import- 
ance in horticulture to warrant attention 
being called to an interesting new monograph‘ 
recently published in Bulgaria by B. Stefanoff. 
The author takes a wide generic concept and 
includes in Colchicum both Bulbocodium and 
Merendera. Since the monograph is not likely 
to be generally available in this country, the 
following synopsis of the classification proposed 
for the sixty-four accepted species is given. 


SUBGENUS ].—ARCHICOLCHICUM. 


Section 1. Luteae. Species: C. luteum, 
Baker; C. regelii, Stef. (comb. nov.) ; C. hissari- 
cum, Stef. (comb. nov.); C. robustum, Stef. 
(com. nov.). 

Section 2. Bulbocodiae. Species: C. 
szovitsii, F.M.; C. crocifolium, Boiss.; C. 
fasciculare, Boiss.; C. libanoticum. Ehrenb. ; 
C. ritchii, R.Br.; C. schimperi, Janka; C. 
tauri, Siehe ; C. serpentinum, Woronow; 
C. hydrophilum, Siehe; C. hirsutum, Stef. 
(sp. nov.); C. nivale, Boiss. et Huet.; C. 
biebersteinii, Rouy; C. davidovii, Stef,; C. 
catacuzenium, Heldr.; C. hungaricum, Janka ; 
C. dorfleri, Hal. ; C. macedonicum, Kousanun ; 
C. triphyllum, Kze. ; C. kurdicum, Stef. (comb. 
nov.) ; C. caucasicum, Spreng. ; C. soboliferum, 
Stef. (comb. nov.); C. atticum, Sprun.; 
jordanicolum, Stef. (comb. nov.) ; C. sieheanum, 
Hausskn.; C. procurrens, Baker. 


Section 3. ernae. Species: C. vernum, 
Ker-Gawl. , 

Section 4. Montanae. Species: C. mm- 
tanu'n, L. 


Section 5. Cupaniae. Species: C. cuvanu, 
Guss. ; C. pra idi Heldr. Fe. boissieri, Orph. ; 
C. pusillum, Sieb. ; C. hiemale, Freyn ; 
troodi, Kotschy; C. stevent, Kunth; C. 

arlatoris, Orph. — 

Á Section 6. Filifoliae. Species: C. filifolium, 
Stef. (comb. nov.). : 

Section 7. Arenariae. Species: C. arenarium, 

W.K. ; C. alpinum, Lam. et D.C. 


SUBGENUS 2.—EUCOLCHICUM. 


Section 8. Autumnales. Species: — C. 
corsicum, Baker; C. micranthum, Boise. ; 


C. borisii, Stef. (sp. nov.) ; C. gehen 


C. oe eee : 
C. longifolium, Cast.; ©. Er 
lagulaturni. Boiss. et Sprun.; C. haya 
Heuff. ; C. autumnale, L. ; C. Jusitanum, | ro A 
C. tenorii, Parl. ; C. levieri, Janka; C. ieee 
Parl. ; C. turcicum, Janka. ; C. egatum, u- 
C. latifolium, S.S.; C. speciosum, 
C. bivonae, Guss. 
A Latin description, & 
compote n EE L 
iven under each species. . uC 
the position of Colchicum in the asi 
fairly detailed synthetic description 0 e ' 
morphology, a useful key to the paor ae 
an index are also provided. There renee 
illustrations but two maps show the distr i 
discusses the 


of the species. r 

In his short summary, Stefano tion Eucol- 
evolution of the ganus. Se one ted from 
chicum he believes ie «i pA af TE hicolchicus 


the more primitive esta the name 


by a process for which he eee developmen) 


syngenesis. By this is inten 
ai out throughout the re geog home- 
area, either by the appearance of loc 
roda Colchicum, b. ™ 
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RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE 


By F. KINGDON WARD. 
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fi fascinating work, published in 1926, has already proved exceedingly 
popular, and is rapidly commending itself to the gardening public, 
many of whose members are finding how much easier is the cultiva- 
tion of these delightful flowering shrubs than they had imagined. 
There are very few gardens where they will not grow and flourish 
= with ordinary, common-sense treatment, and their glorious blossoms 
are a perpetual feast to the eye. Capt. Kingdon Ward writes with 
authority, for he knows his subject at first hand, having had seven 
or eight years’ experience of travelling in China and Tibet, where 

he discovered a number of new Rhododendron species. 
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times converging species, or by the agente 
of vicarious species very often linked by gradual 
transitions. Unfortunately, the term syn- 
genesis has already been used in biology with 
quite another connotation, and the present 
writer has suggested that the hypothesis outlined 
above should be referred to as hamagenesis, 
a suggestion which Stefanoff has since accepted. 
There is a very close relationship between 
hamagenesis and Guppv’s theory of differ- 
entiation. W. B. Turrill, Kew. 


ECONOMIC PLANTS OF THE BAY 
ISLANBS (HONBURAS). 


(Continued from p. 270.) 


THs Chucho is a small tree found in the 
larger islands, but nowhere in large quantities. 
Its wood is nearly black in colour, very hard 
and practically indestructible; the termites 
never attack it. At the cays of Bonacca some 
house posts of this wood were pointed out 
to me which have been standing there in the 
shallow sea water for over twenty years, without 
presenting the slightest sign of decay. The 
tree is also said to be found in the Cayman 
Islands, but it does not grow on the mainland 
of Central America. 

The Physic nut or Pifion (Jatropha Curcas, 
L.) is a small tree of tropical American origin. 
It grows readily from cuttings, and is made use 
of as fence posts, as it has the advantage of 
being untouched by cattle or horses. Its fruit 
consists of four to six capsules each containing 
two or three Almond-like, oily seeds, about one 
inch (2$ cm.) in length. These seeds are used 
as a purgative, two or three of them making a 
dose. They act also as an emetive. No com- 
mercial use is made of these seeds, but from the 
Cape Verde Islands they are exported and the 
oil pressed out in Europe. The bark yields 
a yellowish milk which mav be used to clean the 
teeth, having, furthermore, the property of 
calming toothache. The ignorant natives claim 
if a cut is made into this tree about noon on 
Good Friday, the bark will yield a blood-like 
liquid instead of the yellow one. This belief 
is also held by the Indians and Ladinos of 
the mainland. 

The Arrowroot plant (Maranta arundinacea) 
known as Sagti and Yuquilla in the local Spanish, 
is cultivated in small quantities for the sake of 
the nutritious starch, an excellent food for 
children and invalids, which is obtained from the 
thin, long, whitish tubers. In certain parts of 
America, the root of this plant was applied by 
the Indians to wounds, in order to counteract 
the poison put on arrow tips, hence the name. 

The Arrowroot is a small, herbaceous plant 
of tropical American origin; it reaches a 
height of two to three feet and produces a crop 
in less than two years from the date of planting. 
Its leaves are long, oval, somewhat lance- 
shaped, and of a hairy appearance, but there is 
also a smooth-leaved variety. It bears small, 
white flowers, which are followed by berries 
of the size of small Gooseberries ; these flowers 
are sometimes picked off in order to improve 
the size and quality of the roots. 

Considerable labour is connected with the 
making of the starch. First the root is washed 
and all the skin scraped off. It is then crushed, 
water added, and passed through a sieve in 
order to separate all the fibrous parts. The 
starch settles at the bottom and the water 
on the surface is poured out. The process of 
mixing the grated root with water and passing 
it through the sieve is repeated several times in 
order to produce clean, pure starch. After the 
last washing, all the water having been removed 
from the starch, the latter is dried in the sun for 
a couple of days, and finally stored in air-tight 
containers. 

The Arnotto, Annatto, Achiote or Achote 
(Bixa Orellana, L.) is a small plant of tropical 
American origin that has cordate leaves and 
bunches of large, vellow flowers like those of 
a Rose. The outer covering of the seeds is 
Heshy and furnishes a red or yellowish-red 
colouring matter, which the Central Americans 
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‘twice that number. 


use to colour foodstuffs and beverages (Rice, 
tamales, butter, etc.). The English-speaking 
natives use it for this purpose to a smaller extent. 
The Miskito or Mosquito Indians of the mainland 
do not condiment their food with Arnotto, 
but the females smear the dye on their faces 
in order to keep flies and other insects away. 
Different kinds of Chilies or Red Peppers 
(Capsicum sp.) are cultivated in the Bay Islands, 
especially by the Ladinos. The larger, or 
“sweet °” Chilies (C. annuum, L.), of which 
several varieties are grown, are eaten as veget- 
ables. These are annual plants. There are 
also different, semi-wild-growing perennial shrubs 
(C. frutescens or C. c-accatum), producing 
very small and exceedingly pungent fruits 
which are used in Chile sauce. Edouard Con- 
zemius, 33, Boulevard des Batignolles, Paris. 


(To be continued.) 


APIARY NOTES 


THis spring seems likely to add one more to the 
list of ungenial seasons of which England 
has so many. Up to the time these notea are 
being written the weather in the South of England 
has been such that on no single day has it been 
possible to openahive. To talk of manipulation 
under such circumstances requires an act of 
faith. But the day will come when the bee- 
keeper will be able to examine his stocks and 
prepare them for the harvest. This preparation 
varies according to the character of the crop 
desired. For extracted honey it consists 
largely in allowing plenty of storage room. 
Some growers favour shallow frame supers, 
but the reason always seems obscure to me. 
A British Standard frame is not too large 
for extracting, and it has the immense advantage 
of being us-able for either honey or brood: 
it may be placed anywhere in the hive. A 
shallow frame is of no use in the brood nest and 
can be used only in the super. Why then com- 
plicate one’s work by using supers at all? 
Body boxes to the number required, piled one 
on top of the other, is the simplest and most 
efficient way. 

If room is given before the hive gets crowded, 
and that room is ample, swarming should be a 
rare event. Many bee-keepers, however, think 
that ten standard combs are enough for the 
queen to use in breeding, whereas any good 
queen should be capable of making use of 

So then, place a second 
body in position so soon as brood is found 
on six or seven frames, certainly when it is 
found on eight. Fill the second body with 
frames of foundation, but take two out from the 
centre. Put two frames of brood from the 
bottom body, with bees adhering, in their 
place ; and the two frames of foundation, one on 
ether side of the brood left in the bottom. 
In this way there will be brood in both bodies, 
and arranged in the shape of an inverted V. 
It is most important to keep the brood together, 
and never to separate it by putting foundation 
between frames and brood. 

These remarks, elementary as they are, 
are prompted by the observations I have made, 
and am continually making, concerning the 
hives and equipment I see in the different 
Hardly ever do I find inter- 
changeabilitv. Yet every one of these opera- 
tions demands it. Unless every body can be 
placed on every other body, every roof fit any 
body, floor boards made for use in any position, 
there can be no up-to-date management; and 
the bee-keeper is controlled by the bees, rather 
than the bees by him. 

Standardisation, in the sense used by Dr. 
Phillips, of Cornell University, in this mon h’s 
issue of The Bee World is not necessary nor even 
desirable. That every bee-keeper should use 
the same type of hive frame and section would be 
a mistake, Let every bee-keeper find out 
for himself which size of hive suits his particular 
district; but, afer that, let him see to it 
that he never introduces another, and if, in error, 
he has already made that mistake, let him begin 
standardisation in his own place, weeding out 
all misfits, and gradually getting together a 
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sufficient stock all of one pattern. In the south, 
I find that M.D. body boxes holding ten frames 
are suitable for sections, and British Standard 
hives holding twelve frames are suitable for 
extracted honey. Of the latter, three body 
boxes are allowed to each stock, and for the 
former, four crates of thirty-six sections to 
place above one M.D. hive. In a poor season 
like last year these are not all requi ed, but in 
a really good seasan they are. 

If the M.D. frame is not in use for sections, 
then allow two body boxes of B.S. frames to each 
stock until the honey flow, and then reduce 
to one, and pile up supers. 

A word of warning may be given in conclusion. 
Now is the time to watch minutely for American 
foul brood. No disease is so terrible. If any 
sunken cappings are observed, any cells the eggs 
in which are not hatching out normally, or any 
larvae discoloured, take immediate steps to 
have a close examination made’by a micro- 
scopist. Treatment is possible, if the disease 
is diagnosed early and prompt attention given, 
but once neglected it will spread through an 
apiary, and through whole districts like a bush 
fire. Shaking, starving for three days, burning 
all combs, and scorching of all fittings and hives, 
then placing the bees on foundation, will 
generally clear out the disease, but nothing less 
will suffice. To do this at the beginning of 
a honey flow is best, for the bees can build out 
combs quickly, rear a fresh and healthy brood 
nest, and gather enough stores for winter, 
and sometimes even a surplus. Moreover, there 
is then less danger of robbing. We are told the 
disease is spread more by robbing than in any 
other way. Indeed, it is owing to robbers 
that such difficulty is experienced in keeping 
aplaries free of the scourge, for in honey from 
a diseased stock there are millions of spores, 
any one of which can set up the disease in a 
healthy stock. Unlike Isle of Wight disease, 
it is a larval complaint, although the spores 
have been found by Cheshire in the ovaries 
of a queen. Whether adult bees can carry 
it theretore, apart from honey they have robbed, 
is an enquiry still waiting the investigator, 
but we do know the spores are carried by adult 
bees in honey from a diseased colony. 

Therefore, it is well to shake before a honey 
flow, when there is a minimum of honey in the 
hive, but when new honey will be available to 
the bees immediately the starving treatment is 
at an end and the new combs have to be built. 


J. Marie. 


EFFECT OF SHADE ON- APPLE SCAB. 


For the last two seasons I have made observa- 
tions on the existence of Apple Scab, which seem 
to afford evidence that trees receiving consider- 
able shade during part of the day produce 
fruits very much freer from scab than do fully 
exposed trees. The varieties which suffer most 
with me are Lord Derby and Newton Wonder. 
In a row of the former an end tree is growing 
under the shelter of some big Larch trees. 
It receives shade from 2 p.m. until near sunset. 
The tree has suffered from competition with the 
Larch, for it is much smaller in size than others 
in the row. It, however, bears very well, 
and always good, clean fruits in great contrast, 
in this respect, to the rest of the row. By the, 
north side of a big shed I have another tree of 
Lord Derby. It receives shade from the shed. 
and other trees for a considerable part of the. 
day. It is a splendid bearer of fine, big, clean 
Apples. Another Lord Derby on the other side 
of the shed, and receiving full sun, produces ' 
a very scabby lot of fruits every year. 

A neighbour grows some very fine, clean 
fruits of Lord Derby on trees that are com- 
pletely cut off from bright light on the south side 
by a hedge as high as the trees. 

I always pick my best and cleanest specimens 
of Newton Wonder from a row of low bush trees, 
shaded on the west by other Apples, and on the. 
east by Raspberry canes that grow as high as 
the Apples. Other fruits of Newton Wonder 
in exposed parts are, unfortunately, always 


affected by scab. l 
Of course, I shall be told that there is nothing 
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in my suggestion, and that, on the contrary, 
shaded trees, by remaining wet for longer 

riods, will be more likely to give scabbed fruits. 

can only reply that I have stated facts, and 
that there is, at any rate, an analogous position 
with regard to Coffee Leaf Disease. The spores 
of this fungus are said to germinate only in a 
film of water on a leaf. Therefore, one would 
suppose that trees exposed to full sun would be 
most free of this disease. Yet in more than one 
Coffee -growing country shade is planted over 
the Coffee, as it is said to escape disease best when 
shaded. 

I have made experiments in shading fruit 
and fruiting branches, but with no result. 
It seems clear that if shade is beneficial in 
this respect, it is only by its effect on the growing 
tree, and not on the fruit itself. Were it other- 
wise, one would find clean fruit on every tree in 
positions where it was protected. 

I shall continue my observations and write 
these notes in the hope that others of your 
readers may be induced to do likewise and report 
their conclusione. E. Brown, Hillside, Dodding- 
ton, Sittingbourne, Kent. 


GARDEN. 
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VEGETABLE 


. BEET. 


Tas useful salad plant succeeds best in a 
somewhat light soil, and in common with most 
other root crops, should not be grown on freshly- 
manured land. Early sowings may be made 
in the open towards the end of March or early 
in April, but only a limited quantity is necessary 
to supply young, partially-developed roots for 
mid-summer requirements. Sow in rows made 
twelve to fifteen inches apart, and thin the 
seedlings in the first instance to three inches, 
and later remove alternate plants in the rows 
so soon as they are large enough for use. Large, 
coarse roote often result from sowing too early, 
therefore the maincrop should not be sown until 
about the first fortnight in May, according to the 
locality. Sow in rows made fifteen to eighteen 
inches apart, and when thinning, adopt the 
same plan as advocated for the earlier sowings, 
but allow a little more space between the plants. 

Beet-root transplants fairly well under favour- 
able weather conditions, and, fortunately, 
the erop is not subject to any serious pest or 
diseaee. 

Varieties vary cons.derably in the amount of 
leaves they make, and in some instances this is 
very large in proportion to the root. 

There are three main types, namely, Round, 
Intermediate and Long 

The type grown will depend on the nature of 
the soil, the requirements of the establishment, 
and the season of sowing. The round varieties 


are earlier in maturing and best adapted for 


uncongenial soil. 

Good representatives of the round type are 
Crimson Globe and Egyptian, 
suitable for both early and late sowing. The 
Intermediate type is not in great favour, but 
when desired, Feltham Intermediate may be 
recommended. 

There are many splendid varieties of the 
l type, such as Cheltenham Green-Leaf, 
Dell’s Crimson-leaved and Northumberland. 
These are excellent garden Beet in that they 
make nice, clean roots with good coloured flesh, 
and not a large amount of foliage. 

Towards the end of October the ‘onts of the 
maincrop will be ready for lifting, and care should 
be exercised in handling them to prevent bruising 
them. Notrimming should be attempted beyond 
twisting off the leaves a little above the crown. 
The roots should be stored in sand in a cool 
shed or in clamps. On well-drained soils in 
the south, a sowing of a round variety made at 
the end of June or early in July will furnish 
roots of a medium size by the end of October, 
and these will be superior to the Jarger roots of 
the maincrop for spring supplies. Lift and store 
them in the ordinary way, or, if desired, allow 
them to remain in the ground, but protect them 
during times of severe frosts with dried Bracken, 
Fern or similar material. Where the demand 
exists, Beet may be sown in slight warmth in 
February but, being a plant that is not very 
amenatle to forcing, it requires much care to 


‘same manner as Carrots, until they are 


these being - 


produce a satisfactory crop under glass. Better 
results may be obtained by making a sowing 
in a cold frame early in March, dispensing with 
the frames later in the season. J. Wilson, 
Wialey. 


TOMATO ESSEX WONDER. 


THIS variety may be highly recommended 
for outdoor culture, for it is a sturdy grower, 
sets its fruits freely, and is a prolific cropper. 
The foliage is clean-looking and healthy, the 
fruits of good colour, shape and flavour, and 
fruiting plants are an acquisition to any garden. 
It is also hardier than most varieties, doing well 
in the open garden, and ripening its fruits early. 
R. Gardner. 


SOME UNCOMMON VEGETABLES 
WORTH GROWING. 
(Concluded from p. 290). 


Sausiry (Tragopogon porrifolius) is sown in the 
open at the end of March or early in April, 
in drills made one inch deep and twelve inches 
apart. This crop does best in good, deeply-dug, 
sandy loam, with a liberal layer of manure 
frome twelve inches to fifteen inches below the 
surface. Thin the plants to five inches asunder 
30 soon as they are large enough to handle, 
and hoe the surface soil regularly during the 
summer. The roots are fit for use in October, 
and it is usual to lift and store a portion of the 
crop in sand during November, the remainder 


being left in the ground to be dug as required. | 


If treated like Chicory, the blanched foliage 
mnakes a useful salading. The roots are delicious 
if properly cooked and served with butter. 

Scorzonera (Scorzonera hispanica) is not much 
grown in this country, but is prized on the con- 
tinent and might well be introduced, as a novelty, 
into more English gardens. The main point in 
the cultivation of this crop is to obtain large, 
clean roots. To grow good roots, trench a piece 
of ground and mix a liberal amount of half- 
rotted manure in the bottom spit, taking care 
that there is none in the top spit. Early in 
April prepare the surface as a seed-bed, and sow 
the seeds in shallow drills made fifteen inches 
apart, three or four to a patch, putting each 
patch about a foot apart in the drill. Keep the 
crop clean and it will be fit for use in September. 
Lift the roots as required, in the same manner 
as Parsnips. 

If desired, a second sowing may be made in 

May. To cook the roots properly they should 
first be scalded, then scraped and thrown into 
water containing a few drops of Lemon juice, 
allowing them to remain in the water for half- 
an-hour. Boil them in salted water, in the 
uite 
tender, and serve with white sauce. If left to 
get cold, they may then be sliced and fried in 
butter. 
_ Seakale Spinach, or Silver Beet (Beta Cicla), 
is easily grown, long lasting, and extremely 
hardy. It may be had in every month of the 
vear, except during the dormant season— 
January to March. The large, fleshy leaves 
contain @ very marked, white midrib. This 
midrib, when stripped of the green part, is 
boiled separately and served like Seakale, on 
toasted bread, with white sauce over all. The 
Seakale flavour is not so pronounced as in the 
case of Couve Tronchuda, but is much more 
delicate. Some people prize it very highly 
as a delicacy. The green part, stripped from 
the midribs, may be boiled and used exactly 
like true Spinach (Spinacea oleracea), but has 
a slightly stronger flavour, inasmuch as it 
contains a greater precentage of iron. It is 
delicious when boiled, like Cabbage, in bacon- 
water. 

Seeds may be sown in the open at any time 
from the end of March to the end of July ; 
plants from a March-sowing produce edible 
leaves from June to July, while Ju'vy-sown 
seeds will give edible plants in the following 
April. : 

Seedlings are easy to transplant if they are 
well watered for some few days after trans- 
planting; transplanted secdlings, in fact, 
give better results than seedlings not so dealt 
with. Beta-Cicla may be grown even in a cold 
Peach-house, or vinery, by sowing in drills 
(like Spinach) co late as September, to produce 


young stock for planting out early ın April 
for consumption early in June. 

A simple and effective way of growing Sweet 
Corn or Sugar Corn (Zea Mays) is to prepare 
a deep, rich bed in a sheltered ard sunny 
situation ; late in April or early in May, dibble 
in the seeds two inches deep, in rows made 
two feet asunder, and twelve inches apart in 
the rows; when the plants have reached a 
height of say, six inches, remove every second 
one. The cobs, or heads, should be gathered 
just when passing out of the milky state, round 
about August to September, and should be 
steamed for fifteen minutes. Steaming 1s 
much to be preferred to boiling. 

Witloof or Brussels Chicory (Cichorium 
Intybus) is a great delicacy within the reach of 
all, even of those who possess only a very small 
garden. Sow the seeds in June in much the 
same way as Lettuce seeds, and treat the plants 
similarly to Lettuces. Early in November 
lift the roots, choose the best, shorten them to 
eight inches or ten inches, and trim off the leaves 
to within two inches of the crown. Then open 
a trench about eighteen inches deep, in which 
stand the roots upright, about two inches apart. 
Fill the trench with good, light, sifted soil, 
and cover whatever portion is required to be 
forced with from two feet to two-and-a-half 
feet of stable htter. Heat is soon generated from 
the dung and in about three weeks, blanched 
heads, resembling small Cos Lettuces, will be 
available to be eaten either as a salad er cooked 
and served in the same was as Seakale. Captain 
E. A. Saunders, Havant, Hampshire. 


NURSERY NOTES. 


LONGFIELD HOUSE NURSERY. 


THE Longfield House Nursery of Messrs. E. 
Stevens, Ltd., is one of the several extensive 
establishments in Cheshunt where Roses are 
grown on a very large scale for the production 
of flowers for market. i 

A visitor to such a nursery, not knowing what 
to expect, will be disappointed ; when told that 
twenty-four acres of Roses under glass are to 
be seen, he would probably expect to find 
& gorgeous display of long-stemmed blooms. 
Such expectations would, however, not be ful- 
filled, for the flowers are cut almost g0 soon as 
they show colour and placed in water in the 
packing shed, there to await the attention of the 
packers before being dispatched to the varous 
flower markets—London, Manchester, Paris. 

Sometimes so many as two-thousand dozen 
blooms are dispatched in one day, but these 
numbers have beenexceeded on occasion, although 
naturally the quantity varies with the seasons. 
and there are only small consignmente during 
the dull months of the year when, however, 
high prices are obtained. At Longfield House all 
the Roses are planted out in large houses, 
and there is usually a pathway after each fifth 
row of plants, thùs enabling the work of dis- 
budding and general cultivation to be perfo 
with case. In round figures, 120,000 Roses are 
grafted each year for the purpose of maintaining 
vigorous, healthy stock for planting new an 
replanting old houses. The w iter was rt 
what amazed. to find large numbers of ok 
plants of Madame Abel Chatenay still aie 
and obviously economically useful, notwith- 
standing twelve years of almost continuous 
cropping. 

Cultivation is reduced to a fine art canes 
system of pruning, resting and feeding, no ea 
than four crops of Ros: blooms are © pai : 
a inually from established plants. Every po 
isin the rudest health, and nowhere in this grea 
acreage could a sign of mildew or other sti 
or insect pest, be seen. Spraying and sage 
gating are items in the regular system 
cultivation that. places prevention belor ea 

The soil at Longfield House is fairly near 
a kind of brick earth, and is particularly sr 
for Roses grown on such intensive met my 
indeed, the renewal of the soil is seldom RARAS 
Cultivation extends to a depth of about eig te 
inches, and half-decayed stable manure d for 
necessary humus, this material being use 
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top-dressing both the new and the old planta- 
tions. Watering is done by means of a hose 
attached to convenient stand pipes and the 
water i8 provided by wells sunk 400 feet deep 
into the chalk below, and pumped up by 
a powerful, compressed-air engine to a huge, 
elevated tank, whence there is sufficient pressure 
for the service of the houses. Heating is by 
hot water, as Mr. Ernest Stevens is not 
enamoured of steam heating. 

Roses grown in quantity at Longfield House 
are Ophelia, Golden Opheha, Madame Butterfly, 
Liberty, Richmond, Premier, Madame Abel 
Chatenay, Molly Sharman Crawford and Rose- 
landia, but the last-named variety is the one least 
grown. In addition, a few dozen varieties are 
being tested, otherwise the crops are limited 
to the varieties named. 

Only one other subject is grown at Longfield 
House, i.e., Tomatos, and of these there are 
about five acres under glass, and in the earliest 
houses the exceptionally clean and healthy plants 


are now commencing to ripen their earliest: 


fruite. 
The establishment of Messrs. Ernest Stevens, 


Ltd., ia a self-contained one; all the building, 
painting, glazing, etc., is done by a group of 
skilled workmen who are always busy, as scarcely 
& year passes without the erection of a new 
block of houses. The whole staff consists of 
about 160 persons. They c nstitute a happy 
family, in which Mr. Ernest Stevens and Mr. 
Dore take a kindly and personal interest. 

A sports ground is provided on the estate 
and is large enough for two football pitches 
and two cricket grounds, in addition to bowling 

and tennis courts. The Athletic Club 
at Longfield House is a great instituti n, and on 
August Bank Holiday, when a sports carnival 
is organised, so many as 5,000 people have 
attended. This interest in the social life of 
the staff has its reflex action, as every member 
is proud of his association with Messrs. Ernest 
Stevens, Ltd., and that pride is demonstrated 
in the extreme cleanliness, tidiness and smartness 
seen throughout the whol? establishment. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Temperate House, Kew.—Visitors to 
Kew will be surprised at a recent alteration 
in the Temperate House. An octagonal bed 
has been formed in the centre near the north 


"entrance thus blocking up the grand vista, over 


six } undred feet in length, that was previously 
one of the finest sights at Kew. Why this 
senseless alteration has been made it is impossible 
to imagine ; it cannot be for the requirements 
of the plants as they grew well previously, 
and it is entirely opposed to the convenience 
of the public, while from a picturesque point of 
view it is decidedly wrong. Why has the alter- 
ation been made, and who is responsible for 
it? W. H. Divers, V.M.H. 


The Old Blue Polyanthus.—In your issue of 
April 2 there is a reference to an old blue 
Polyanthus grown many years ago in the 
Strathearn district and now extinct there. 
Your contributor suggests that this may 
have been Primula elatior coerulea or P. amoena 
(Bieb.). Is it not possible that it was the 
China Blue :ilver-laced Polyanthus, a variety 
which has now become very scarce and is little 
known? I know nothing whatever about its 
origin, but it is certainly a garden-raised variety 
and not a wild form. I know that it was grown 
in an Aberdeenshire garden about 1878, and even 
then was regarded as a very rare and old- 
fashioned variety, worthy of every care in its 
cultivation. I do not think it is obtainable 
from any nurseryman at present, but I have been 
fortunate in getting two healthy plants through 
& lady in Ireland, after a long search. All the 
more modern blue Polyanthuses which I have 
seen are wholly blue, like the blue Primroses, but 
this old variety has the silver lacing beautifully 


‘defined, and must have been a great favourite 


with the enthusiastic florists in its time. The 


‘Shade of blue is much paler than in blue Prim- 


roses—China blue well describesit. Is it possible 


that this variety was one of the ancestors of 
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the Wisley Blue Primrose ? P. amoena seems 
to have been difficult to keep, and is noi in 
cultivation now. Was it ever grown by Mr. 
G. F. Wilson? It would be very interesting 
to learn how the old blue Polyanthus obtained 
ita colouring. Norman G. Hadden, West Porlock, 


Somerset. 


Deep Trenching.— I am thoroughly in accord- 
ance with Mr. Beckett and Mr. Streeter that 
deep trenching is essential in the production of 
gcd, clean vegetables of superb quality, both for 
the table and for exhibition. The honours 
and fame that Mr. Beckett has achieved for the 
past forty years at Aldenham on some of the 
worst ground I know in England goes to prove 
his contention. Such results as he has to his 
credit could only be obtained by trenching, 
supplemented by suitable materials, such as 
leaf-mould and refuse from frames, old Mush- 
room-beds and the like. The fullest benefits 
of deep trenching must not be expected to be 
obtained in the first twelve months. I notice 
Mr. Streeter advocates adding sand, but I 
do not wholly agree with him on that point, 
as there are no feeding properties, or very little 
else of use to plants in sand. A.T. 

[Sand improves the texture of heavy ground.— 


Eps. ] 


Onions.—In his article on ‘‘ Onions,” (p. 254), 
I am glad to see Mr. J. Wilson admit that Ailsa 
Craig, Cranston’s Excelsior and Premier are all 
of a similar type ; but why are all three names 
necessary for one variety ? I never found a 
dusting of soot alone prevent the Onion fly 
from depositing her eggs on the young Onions 
in districts where it is troublesome, al hou vh if 
two or three handfuls of air-slaked lime a ~ mixed 
with the soot it will keep them away, but the 
dressing must be renewed after rain. I took 
charge of a garden where the soil was very peaty, 
and in which I was told it was impossible to 
grow Onions owing to attacks of maggots. 
When sowing time came the ground was so wet 
I thought the seed would never germinate, 
and, to facilitate germination and prevent the 
seed from rotting, I filled the drills after 
sowing the seed, with sand obtained from a lake 
on the estate. The sand was of a bright red 
colour and sharp. That season I never saw a 
single Onion attacked by the maggot, but in 
subsequent years when I did not use sand, 
I lost, on an average, half the spring-sown 
crop. I did not at first attribute the immunity 
from maggots to the sand, but after repeated 
trials, I had to do so. I have never since 
had to deal with a garden where Onion fly was 
troublesome enough to test whether any other 
kind of sand would be equally effective. Sand is 
a simple remedy and easily obtained, but 
whether there were special properties present 
in the sand I used, could only be discovered by 
analysis. Grigor Roy, Stoke D’Abernon Manor 


Gardens, Cobham, Surrey. 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND OARDERS. 


BripawaTER Town Council has decided to 
spend £1,250 on laying-out Eastover Park. 


4 


Ersom Rural District Council has under 
consideration the question of the lay-out of 
the Brewery Meadow, Cobham, as a recreation 


ground. 


Srone (Staff..) Urban District Cou-cil has 
applied for sanction to borrow £750, the 
estimated cost of laying-out the recreation 


ground. 


THe Rochester Corporation has purchased 
land fronting Goddington Road, Strood, for 


a recreation ground. 


WINDERMERE Urban District Council has 
under consideration the acquisition of thirty- 
three acres of land on Windermere foreshore 
at Bowness Bav for an ex ension of the public 
park. The purchase price is stated to be £9,900. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL ROSE. 


APRIL 22.—While in extent of exhibits the 
Spring Rose Show fell somewhat short of 
expectations, the quality of the competitive 
exhibits was fully equal to that of its predecessors. 
Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles. paid an 
early visit to the show and was received by 
‘Mr. Arthur Johnson, the Vice-President of the 
Society, under whose guidance and attended by 
Mrz. Johnson, Miss Willmott and Mr. and Mrs. 
Courtney Page, Her Royal Highness made a 
prolonged and critical inspection of the show. 
As usual, the arrangements were admirable, and 
it was found possible to open the doors before 
the advertised time, grea.ly to the convenience 
cf the large number of visitors who were 
awai‘ing admission. Although considerable 
numbers of new seedling Roses were submitted 
for award very few were of out‘s anding 
merit, and only a Gold Medal was awarded. 
These new Roses included several which had 
previously received the Society’s Certificate of 
Merit, but with the exception of the Gold 
Medal variety they were not impressive. 


GoLp MEDAL. 


Charles P. Kilham.—This H.T. variety(Fig. 145) 
received a Certificate of Merit at the Autumn 
Show last year, when it was seen at rather better 
advantage. On the present occasion the foliage, 
though ample, was thin in texture and numbers 
of petals lacked colour, giving the appearance 
of early fading. But both conditions were 
probably due to hard forcing in order to have 
the blooms open for the show. But in sepite 
of this the flowers were bright and attractive. 
The buds are long and pointed and the mature 
blooms are of perfect shape. The colour is 
elusive, but generally may be descrited as 
dull flame, or orange-scarlet flushed with 
salmon. The stems are long, and the variety 
appears to possess plenty of vigour. Shown by 
Messrs. GEORGE BECKWITH AND Son. 


OTHER NOVELTIES. 


Two very attractive dwarf Polyantha Roses 
were shown by Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros. Susanne 
Miller bore plenty of trusses of small, semi- 
double, pink flowers, while Scarlet Leader 
had rather large flowers of the same type 
ku: cf bright scarlet colouring. Although not 
submitted for award, Golden Salmon, another 
dwarf Polyantha, which was included in several 
trade collections, was exceedingly effective. 
It bears shapely trusses of bright orange-salmon 
flowers, and is of free habit. Diana Cant, 
shown by Messrs. B. R. CANT AND Sons, is a 
showy H.T. variety which opens rosy scarlet, 
but fades to a light pink at maturity. Margaret 
Spaull, another novelty shown by Messrs. B. R. 
CANT AND Sows, is a very large, solid H.T. of 
creamy colour flushed with dull pink. Desmond 
Johnston, a novelty from Messrs. S. McGrrepy 
AND SON, is a very pretty rose-pink and gold 
H.T. which appears to be of distinct garden 


value. 
GROUPS OF ROSEs. 


As usual, the large trade groups of Roses 
were exceedingly effective, and they attracted 
and held the admiration of Rose lovers through- 
out the day. Although there was only one 
circular group of pot Roses, it was especially 
effective, and Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros. were 
deservedly awarded the first prize. From a 
groundw rk of profusely flowered, dwarf Poly- 
antha varieties, such as Golden Salmon, Susanne 
Miller, Superba and Ellen Poulsen, there rose 
standards of Dean Hole, Mrs. Henry Bowles, 
Margaret Horton, Rev. F. Page Roberts, 
J. G. Glassford and similar varieties which, 
in turn, were surmounted by taller plants of 
pillar Roses, principally Excelsa, White Dorothy 
and American Pillar. Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros. 
were also he or lv exhibitors of six Pillar Roses 
in pots, but, while they were awarded the first 
prize this exhibit did not reach the same high 
standard as their la ge circular group. 

Keen competition resul ed in the class for a 

oup of cut Roses arranged on the staging, in 
which Mr. Exisua J. Hicks was an easy first. 


EJ 


He had a particularly handsome group composed 
of profuse pillars of Maréchal Niel, Climbing 
Lady Hillingdon, Madame Butterfly, Lady 
Reading, Coral Cluster and Pauls Scarlet 
Climber rising above generous stands and vases 
of America, Angeie Pernet, Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, Mrs. George Norwood, Chas. E. Shea and 
other good garden Roses. Messrs. B. R. Cant 
AND Sons were second, and they had vases of 
Padre, Lady Wakefield, Mrs. Beatty, Golden 
Ophelia and Madame Butterfly in a fresh 
collection. Shot Silk, Padre, Souvenir de 
Claudius Peraet and Angel? Pernet were well 
shown in Mr. GEoRGE PRINCE'S third prize 
group. a, 

Although there were only two exhibits 
of twenty-four exhibition Roses in not fewer 
than eighteen varieties, they were of very good 
quality. Messrs. B. R. Cant AND Sons were 
first, with an admirable collection of blooms 
which would have been worthy of favourable 
comment at a June show. Their collection 
included specimens of Mrs. Beatty, Marjorie 
Bulkeley, Margaret M. Wylie, Covent Garden, 
Mrs. Henry Morse and Bessie Chaplin. In his 
second prize exhibit, Mr. Exvisha J. Hicks 
staged really good blooms of Mrs. Edward 
Mawley, White Maman Cochet, Mrs. Elisha 
J. Hicks and H. V. Machin. 

With blooms of Maréchal Niel of the high 
quality expected from him, Mr. A. T. Goopwin 
won the first prize for twelve blooms of any one 
variety. Messrs. B. R. CANT AND SONS were 
second with a dozen delightful specimens of 
Mrs. Beatty, which, in addition to beautiful 
colour, were pleasantly scented. Mr. GEORGE 
PRINCE was third with a board of Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs which included the best bloom in ‘the 
trade classes. 

The baskets of Roses were not so numerous 
as at some former spring shows. Mr. A. T. 
GoopwIn was awarded the first prize for two 
baskets ; one filled with his wonderful Maréchal 
Niel Roses and the: other with equally good 
blooms of Frau Karl Druschki. Messrs. CHAPLIN 
Bros were awarded the first prize for a fine 
basket of unusually large blooms of Madame 
Butterfly. The first prize for a basket of one 
or more varieties was won by Mr. A. T. 
Goopwin with his incomparable blooms of 
Maréchal Niel, while Messrs. B. R. CANT AND 
Sons were second with an attractive basket of 
mixed varieties. 

AMATEURS’ ROSEs. 

While: the number `of exhibitors in the 
Amateurs’ classes were fewer than could have 
been wished, the quality of their blooms was 


all that could be desired, for it reached a high ° 


standard. of excellence. The four groups of 
Roses arranged on the staging were well worthy 
of the great admiration they received. Mr. 
E. J. HoLLAND, Sutton, was first, and he 
included splendid vases of Mrs. C. Lamplough, 
Dean Hole, Madame Butterfly, Caroline Testout 
and Lord Lambourne. While the value of 


the second prize group of Mr. G. A. HAMMOND, 


Burgess Hil], was somewhat discounted by the 
absence of labels, the quality was very good, 
and his central vase of Mrs. Foley Hobbs was 
especially meritorious. Mr. J. N. Hart, Potters 
Bar, the third prize winner, had an admirable 
basket of Maréchal Niel. Mr. Ho Lianp also 
showed the best twelve exhibition Roscs, and 
included almost: perfect examples of Louise 
Crette, Mrs. Campbell Hall, Mrs. C. Lamplough 
and Dame Edith Helen. Mr. SypNEY F. 
Jackson, Epsom, was a good second, and h’s 
admirable collection contained, in a beautiful 
specimen of Mrs. F oley Hobbs, the best bloom 
in the Amateurs’ classes. He also showed very 
good blooms of Wm. Shean, Augustus Hartmann 
and Frances Gaunt. . | 
Mr. J. N. Hart won first prizes with six 
blooms, in not fewer than three varieties and 
with very good specimens of Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 
for six blooms of any one variety. The best six 
blooms, open to growers of fewer than thirty 
pot Roses, were shown by Mr. F. W. Excock, 
Carshalton, who included meritorious exa npl]:s of 
Bessie Chaplin and Mrs. Foley Hobbs. Mr. 
SypNEY F. Jackson won first prize with six 
admirable vases of mixed varieties and with a 
tine basket of Maréchal Niel, in which class 
Mr. E. J. HoLtnaNp was a good second with 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs. Mr. N. OPPENHEIMER, 
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Caterham Valley, and Mrs. COURTNEY PAGE, 
Enfield, won first prizes for baskets of mixed 
Roses. 


ARTISTIC CLASSES. 


The Dinner Table and other artistic classes 
were all well filled. In the open classes, Mrs. 
TISDALL, making artistic use of Roselandia 
and Maple foliage, was first in both the Dinner 
Table and the Bowl classes, and Mrs. L. R. 
May won both second prizes. In the Amateurs’ 
classes, Mrs. CouRTNEY Pace, Enfield, added 
to her many successes by winning the first prizes 
for a delightful Dinner Table decoration of 
Roselandia, Maidenhair Fern and other foliage, 
and foc a bowl of mixed varieties. Mrs. F 
CHARLTON, Yiewsley, was second, and Miss 
M. Woo.nven, East Grinstead, was third in 
the Dinner Table class. Mrs. A. D. Rurr, 
who used Roselandia effectively, was first in 
the class for a vase of Roses. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


AT the meeting held on Thursday, April 7, 
the members of Committee present were Messrs. 
J. B. Adamson (in the chair), R. Ashworth, 
Hy. Astley Bell, A. Burns, A. Coningsby, 
J. Cypher, J..Evans, A. Keeling, J. Lupton, 
D. McLeod and H. Arthur (Secretary). Mr. 
B. Collins was invited to sit with the Committee. 


First CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Odontoglossum plumptonense var. Lilacinum.— 
A magnificent, round flower, over three inches 
across, of solid lilac colour, with white tips to 
the segments ; large, flat lip with white base and 
yellow crest. From Mr. JoHn Evans. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontioda Marigold var. Radiata ; O. Thyone, 
O. Theresa var. Lilacina; Odontoglossum 
West Point Monarch var. cocruleum, O. Purple 
Queen ; Cypripedium Conference var. Golden 
Glory ; and Dendrobium Magda var. magnifica. 
From J. B. ADAMson, Esq. 


Dendrobium Timsbury Gem var. Redstart ; 
Cypripedium Helsa var. Ingrid (Helen II x 
Satyr)» Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Philomela (L.-C. 
G. S. Ball x B.-C. Apollo); and Cypripedium 
The God Pan var. Daphnis.—From Mrs. BRUCE 
and Miss WRIGLEY. l 


Miltonia Venus var. Princess Maud ; Brasso- 

Cattleya Rivalto ; B.-C. Empress of Russia var. 
Delicata ; and Odontioda Victory.—From 
G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq.. 
. Odontioda aureum (Odm. Lambeauianum x 
Odta. Coronation) ; and Odontoglossum crispum, 
White Perfection.—From Col. Sir J. RUTHERFORD, 
Bart. 

Brasso-Cattleya Bianca, The Warren var., and 
Odontoglossum Red Admiral, Vestey’s var.— 
From the Hon. G. E. Vestry. 

Dendrobium Merlin var. 
Capt. W. HORRIDGE. 

Odontoglossum James Wood Draper (parentage 
unknown).—From James Woob, Esq. 


Brilliant. —From 


AWARDS OF APPRECIATION. FIRST CLASS. 


Dendrobium Enxinel (nobile virginale x crepi- 
datum), D. Phyllida (Ainsworthii x Snowball), 
and D. Bembo (Euryalus x melanodiscus). 
— From Capt. W. HORRIDGE. 


Cypripedium Llewelynii (Mulath x Druryi). 
From G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq. 


CULTURAL CERTIFICATES. 


To Mr. J. Howes, for Angraecum Sanderianum 
and Dendrobium nobile album ; and to Mr. A. 
Burns for Lycaste Hagha. 


GROUPS. 


J. B. ADAMSON, Esq., Blackpool (gr. Mr. 
J. Howes), staged a group to which a Gold Medal 
was awarded ; Dendrobiums included D. nobile, 
album, D. Cooksonii, D. Haretield Hall, D. 
Thwaitesias and D. melanodiscus : and Odon- 
tiodas were represented by O. Thyone, O. Therese 
var. Lilacina, O. Marigold var. Radiata, O. 
Madeline Evansiae and O. Glenora. 

Mrs. Bruck and Miss WRIGLEY (gr. Mr. A. 
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Burns), were awarded a Large Silver Medal 
for a group of Dendrobiums of the nobile section 
with D. Thwaitesiae, Veitch’s var., D. Rolfae 
D. Apollo album ; D. ch>ssingtonense aurosum. 
D. plumptonense var. Alastair, and D. Ward. 
ianum ; Lycastes, Coelogyne Sanderiana, and 
Cypripediums in variety were also shown. 

The Hon. G. E. VESTEY, Southport (gr. Mr. 
B. Collins), was also awarded a Large Silver 
Medal fora ge in which were Odontoglossum 
Red Admiral, Vestey’s var. O. Marcus, 0. 
Phena, O. Hyeana, O. Harold and O. Martius 
in addition to Cattleya Cowanii alba, Braaso. 
Cattleya Bianca, Miltonia Hyeana and Cymbi. 
diums in variety. 

G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq., Southport, was 
awarded a Silver Medal for a group of Cypri- 
pediums, Miltonias, Brasso-Cattleya Empress 
of Russia var. Delicata and B.-C. Rivalto. 
, Capt. W. HorrIDaE, Bury (gr. Mr. A. Con- 
ingsby), staged Dendrobium Euxine, D. Phyllida, 
D. Bembo and D. Merlin var. Brilliant. Col. 
Sir J. RUTHERFORD, Bart., Blackburn (gr. Mr. 
J. Lupton), showed Odontoglossum crispum 
var. White Perfection and O. Paulin. 

James Woop, Esq., Bathgate (gr. Mr. J. 
Wilkes), sent Odontoglossums. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons staged a group 
to which a Silver Medal was awarded. This 
included Cypripedium Pyramus, C. Maudiae 
and Miss Louisa Fowler; —Renanthera 
Imschootiana, Cirrhopetalum Collettii, Lycaste 
Balliae, Masdevallia Houtteana, Sophronitis 
grandiflora, Miltonia Bleueana, Burlingtonia 
fragrans and Cymbidiums. Messrs. KEELING 
AND Sons, Bradtord, showed Cypripediums and 
Odontiodas, and Mr. Joun Evans and Mre. D. 
McLEop showed Odontoglossums. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


THE fortnightly meeting. held in the Abbey 
Hall, on April 11, was well attended and presided 
over by Mr. J. R. Lloyd. 

The final meeting of the spring session is 
known as ‘‘ Hospital Night,” and on this occasion 
there was a magnificent display of cut flowers 
and flowering plants staged for the purpose of 
keing sent to the Roval Berkshire Ho pi al 
afterwards. The display included Daffodils 
in numerous varieties, Arum Lilies, Polyanthuses. 
Cinerarias, Tulips, Anemones and flowering 
shrubs, contributed by Messrs. APPLETON, 
BEAUMONT, BROOMFIELD, Brown, CLARE, J. 
Cox, Dow, FuULKER, GOWER, GREEN, F. HATES, 
How ett, JANES, JENNINGS, KENDALL, KITT, 
LANGFORD, MOovutton, PACKER, RaABBITTS, 
Reeves, SHORT, R. G. TayLor, TOWNSEND. 
F. TURNER, Wape, Warre, Wess, H. WYNN 
and J. Wynn. A collection taken in aid of 
the Hospital will enable the Association to 
send a donation of three guineas. 

In the competition for Daffodils there was 4 
splendid entry, and lovely blooms were shown 
by each exhibitor. The awards were as follow : 

Three vases, three distinct varieties, five 
entries ; first, Mr. H. BRooMFIELD, The Gardens, 
Clyffe House, Mapledurham : second. Mr. F. 
TOWNSEND, The Gardens, Hillside. Reading : 
third, Mr. A. W. Gower, The Gardens, Calcot 
Grange. 

One vase, mixed, eighteen blooms, | ten 
entries :—First, Mr. C. J. Howxett, The Yews, 
Earley; second, Mr. H. WADE, The Gardens. 
Mortimer House; third, Mr. F. Haines, The 
Gardens, Calcot Hange). 

There was also a competition for three plants 
of Polyanthus:s, and the first prize was aman 
to Mr. A. H. Dow, The Gardens, Calcot Par i 
second, to Mr. T. F. Packer, Collis Road, 
Reading; and third, to Mr. T C. WAITE, 
Verona, Basingstoke Road, Reading. sg 

Mr. C. J. Howcett exhibited four ana 
plants’ of Primula Crispii which were full 0 
flower. wor sa 

The evening was set apart for Ten Minu m 
papers, and although six members had yu 
teered papers, there was only time for ok 
to be read: Mr. H. Broomfield, “ Carnal” 
Mr. C. S. Clacy. The Gardens. 


in Pots,” ; r 

Sidmouth Grange, Reading, “‘ The bent ie 
Botany to the Practical Garden°r aah ce, 
A. H. Fautker, The Gardens, % 


Reading, *‘ Polyanthuses.”’ 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


APRIL 26 AND 27.—A full hall greeted those 
who attended the meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society this week, and as the exhibits 
were of greatly varied character, there was some- 
thing to interest everyone. Orchids were fewer 
in number than usual, but some very fine new 
hybrids were shown and received awards. 
Daffodils were good for the date, especially the 
series of Poeticus varieties from Marsh Farm, 
Twickenham. Polyanthuses, Carnations, Roses, 
Freesias and alpine plants were capital features, 
while the big central rock garden exhibited by 
the Hon. VicaRY GIBBS attracted a great deal 
of attention and won admiration from all. 

Novelties were fairly numerous and included 
what were probably the first English-raised 


greenhouse Hydrangeas. 
Crchid Committee. 

Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
Chair), Mr. Gurney Wilson, (Hon. Secretary), 
Mr. Fred J. Hanbury, Mr. Clive Cookson, 
Mr. R. Brooman White, Mr. Stuart Low, Mr. 
Wilson Potter, Mr. R. G. Thwaites, Mr. J. 
Cowen, Mr. A. McFRean, Mr. Charles A. Curtis, 
Mr. J. E. Shill, M . H. G. Alexander, Mr. Fred 
K. Sander, Mr. S. Flory and Mr. A. Dye. 


FırsT Crass CERTIFICATES. 


Odontioda Titian (parentage unkncoun).—A 
gloriously coloured hybrid with flowers of large 
size and perfect, rounded form. The colour 
is ruby-red, almost blood-red, with a few 
fleckings of white, and scme basal white marks 
on the petals. The lip is rich red-brown and 
the disk golden yellow. Shown by J. J. BOLTON, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. Lyne), Claygate Lodge, Claygate. 

Odontioda Venus var. Aphrodite (Oda. Corona- 
tion x Odm. Aglaon.)—A handsome hybrid of 
white ground colour, heavily and curiously 
marked with deep chocolate-red, an irregular 
band of this colour teing continuous just 
within the margin, on the sepals and petals. The 
edges are rosy-mauve, as is the apex of the red, 
gold-disked Jip. Shown by J. J. BoLTON, Esq. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum Purple Empress (parentage 
unkncen).— The flowers are of large size, rosy- 
purple with white margins and a few white 
marks. The white-margined lip and red shading 
just below the golden disk are additional 
attractions. Shown by R. GERRISH, Esq., 
Milford Manor, Godalming. 

Odontoglossum Iphis, Brockenhurst var.— 
This very handsome hybrid has yellow ground 
colour and. heavy bars and markings of light 
brown. The liphasa yellow base and apex and 
a deeper yellow disk. Shown by F. J. HANBURY, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. Farnes), Brockhurst, East 
Grinstead. 

Brasso-Cattleya Ursula (L-C. Sargon x Brassa- 
vola Digbyana). —A giant flower measuring nine 
inches across without spreading out the broad, 
mauve-purple petals, while from the top of the 
dorsal sepal to the apex of the fringed lip 
1t measures eight inches. The sepals are rosy- 
mauve and the lip is purplish-mauve with 
yellow base and tube. Shown by Messrs. H. 
ALEXANDER, LTD. 


CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION. 


Burrageara Windsor (Oncidioda Cooksoniae 
x Odontioda Firminii).—A distinct novelty 
that is the first of a new hybrid family which, 
like Potinara, combines four distinct genera. 
In this case, the combination is of Oncidium 
Cochlioda, Odontoglossum and Miltonia. The 
plant shown had a slender spike, about five 
feet long, with its flowers set somewhat widely 
apart. The blooms are not unlike those of 
a medium-sized Odontoglossum, and ave ma ked 
ad flushed with rose on a white ground. The 
habit of the plant suggests Oncidium macranthum 
and the shape of the flowers a modified 
Odontoglossum, while the lip is reminiscent of 
Miltonia descent, and the rose shading has, no 
doubt, origina ed from the Cochlioda ancestor. 
A very interesting Orchid and, we believe, 
the first to flower of a serics obtained from the 
Same cross. Shown by Messrs. BLACK AND 
FLorry. ` 
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GROUPS. 


Messrs. Cowan’s exhibit contained well- 
flowered examples of Braseo-Cattleya Schill- 
lana, Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Jupiter, Laelio- 
Cattleya Hassallii alba, Miltonia Bleuana, 
the curiously coloured and graceful Vuylstek- 
ea'a Adonis, Odontioda Vuylstekeae, Den- 
drobium atro-violaceum,. Trichopilia Back- 
houreana with eleven flowers, several Cym- 
bidiums and the lovely Odontoglossum citros- 
mum. . 

Miltonia William Pitt var. Rosina, with deep 
reddish and rose-coloured flowers, was conspic- 
uous in Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co.’s 
small group, associated with Dendrobium 
infundibulum, Dendrobium thyrsiflorum, Vanda 
Herziana (tricolor superka x coerulea), and 
several handsome Odontoglossums. Messrs. 
SuTTON Bros. showed QOdontoglossums, Cym- 
bidiums, Cypripediums and Qdontiodas. 

Burrageara Windsor, shown ty Messrs. 
Brack AND FLoky, was interesting to all 
Orchid growers, as its parentage is Oncidioda 
Cooksoniae x OQdontonia Firminii, so that it 
combines four genera. The spike was akout 
five feet long and carried nineteen flowers 
and Luds ; the open flowers have a white ground, 
and flushes of rose, as in many forms of Odonto- 
glossum crispum ; indeed, a good general descrip- 
tion would ke rose-tinted O. crispum flowers 
on a spike and plant of Oncidium macranthum. 

R. Brooman Wuiter, Esq., Arddarrock, 
showed a numbe: of seedlings of his choice, white 
Odontoglossum crispum; all were fine in size, 
form and sukstance. Mr. Harry D1xon 
showed several Odontiodas, notably O.Beechense, 
O. Bradshawiae, O. Joan and O. Vuylstekeae. 

Four lovely plants were shown by J. J. 
Bouton, Esq. (gr. Mr. Lyne), Claygate Lodge, 
Claygate ; these were Odontioda Titian (parent- 
age unknown), of exquisite form and ruby-red 
colour; O. Orestes var. Butterfly, carrying 
sixty-two handsome flowers; O. Gladys var. 
Perfection, and Q. Venus var. Aphrodite. 

Mr. J. Evans amd Mr. R. GERRISH also showed 
a few plants, and Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, 
Ltp., showed grand specimens of Brasso- 
Lac lio-Cattleya Ursula, B.-C. speciosa, Odontioda 
Lambeauiana, Westonbirt var., and O. Radiance. 


Floral Committee. 


Present : (Section A.;—Mr. H. B. May (in the 
Chair), Mr. J. F. McLrod, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Wightman, Mr. H. J. Jones, Mr. D. Allan, 
Mr. Hugh Dickecn, Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, Mr. 
D. Ingamells, Mr. M. C. Allwood, Mr. E. R. 
Janes, Mr. R. Findlay, Mr. A. E. Vasey, Mr. W. 
H. Page, Mr. Jas. B. Riding, Mr. Geo. Churcher, 
Mr. D. B. Crane, Mrs. Helen Lindsay Smith, 
Mr. Courtney Page, Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. Charles 
E. Pearson and Mr. Cartwright (Secretary). 


(Section B.\— Mr. Charles T. Musgrave (in 
the Chair), Sir William Lawrence, Bt., Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Mr. Mark Fenwick, Mr. Reginald 
Cory, Mr. F. G. Preston, Mr. Eric M. Marsden- 
Jones, Mr. L. R. Russell, Mr. R. W. Wallace, 
Mr. G. Yeld, Mr. H. C. Baker, Mr. T. Hay, 
Mr. Clarence Elliott, Mr. W. G. Baker, Mr. W. 
B. Cranfield, Mr. E. A. Bowles and Mr. N. R. 


Gould (Secretary). 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Anemone High Hall Strain.—A large vase of 
very handsome flowers was shown. In general 
characteristics they approach Anemone fulgens 
witha pleasing range of colouring; but bright 
scarlet, rosy-scarlet and clear salmon predomi- 
nated. Most of the flowers have a distinct white 
zone. Shown by Messrs. BERNARD, LTD. 
Cydonia Wisley Salmon.—This is a profusely- 
flowered variety of the Japanese Quince which 
is more commonly known as Pyrus japonica. 
The salmon colour only appears after the flowers 
have become fully mature; earlier they are 
of a bright red colour. It is a desirable shrub. 
Shown by the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley. 

Daphne retusa.—This desirable species has a 
certain resemblance to D. odora, but differs in 
being of more sturdy habit and in having 
smaller, thicker leaves. Daphne retusa was 
discovered by A. E. Pratt in Western China, 
at an elevation of 13,500 feet, in 1889. It is 
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a sturdy little, much-branched shrub, kearing 
large, robust clusters of white flowers heavily 
stained with purple on the outsides and possess- 
ing a rich Lilac-like perfume. It is figured in 
Bot. Mag., 8,430. Shown by Sir WILLIAM 
LAWRENCE, Bt. (gr. Mr. Everett). 

Eritrichium nanum.—A small plant tearing 
three little racemes of this dwarf alpine was 
shown. The flowers are of a rich azure-blue 
and have the general appearance of very dwarf 
Forget-me-Nots. It was introduced to our 
gardens from the Alps in 1869, and is figured in 
Bot. Mag., 5,832. Shown by Mr. A. J. SEWELL, 
Ronnely, Weybridge. 

Hydrangea H. B. May.—This and the two 
following are of special interest in that they 
appeared in the first batch of seedling Hydran- 
geas raised in this country. The variety H.B. 
May has a large, shapely truss, the “ pips ” 
are also large and of medium pink colour lightly 
shaded with mauve at the edges. All three were 
shown by Mr. H. J. JONES. 

Hydrangea J. F. McLeod.—This variety has a 
compact head of medium-sized, bright pink 
flowers, and is of great decorative value. 

Hydrangea Lord Lambourne.—The trusses 
are Jarge and shapely, and the individual flowers, 
which are above the average size, are of a pleasing 
soft pink colour. 

Lysichitum camtschatcense. — Several good 
spathes of this bog plant, which may well be 
called the * Golden Arum of North America,” 
were shown. The large, hooded, shining yellow 
spathes are thrown up slightly in advance of the 
foliage and are of striking appearance. Even 


_ after the flowers have faded, the large, handsome 


leaves have considerable attraction. A good 
illustration of tl e plant appeared in Gard. Chron., 
April 6, 1916. Shown by Messrs. M. PRICHARD 
AND SONS. 

_ Olearia ramulosa.—A graceful, free- flowering, 
little shrub, sparsely furnished with very amall, 
leathery, spathulate leaves and plentiful clusters 
of relatively large, white flowers. Shown by 
Sir WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bt. 

Primula ninguida.—This uncommon species 
belongs to the Nivalis series. It is of 8 urdy. 
compact habit. The entire, ovate, green leaves 
are occasionally powdered while the flower buds 
are heavily covered with meal. The thrum eyed 
flowers are atout an inch across, of bright purple 
colour, darker towards the centre. There is a 
golden rim to the tube which is of bright yellow 
colour. Shown by Lt.-Col. MESSEL. 

Rhodcdendron Linley.—A hybrid Rhododen- 
dron, | caring goodly trusses of large, widely- 
expanded flowers of soft pink shading, which 
have a small cluster of carmine spots at the base 
and large purplish bracts. 

Rhododendron Oliver.—Of similar type to the 
previous, though the flowers do not expand 
quite so widely. They are coloured a deep 
shining pink on the outsides, and are paler 
within. Both were shown by Lt.-Col. Messen 
(gr. Mr. J. Coomber), Nymans, Haywards Heath. 

Syrii ga Lamartine.—This is a hybrid “ Lilac,” 
and bears large trusses of single, lilac-coloured 
flowers which have fair fragrance. Shown by 
the DirEctcR, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


For TRIAL AT WISLEY. 


Carnations Mra. A.J. Cobb and W. H. Page. 
—There two perpetual-flowering Carnations, 
which received Awards of Merit on April 9, 
last, were selected for trial at Wisley. The 
former variety was illustrated in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of April 9. 

Iris pumila variety —A_ good. dwarf Iris 
which has dark, metallic purple falls and lilac 
coloured baits cn the stanuards. Shown by 
Mrs. W. R. Dykes, Bo! bingcourt, Woking. 


GROUPS. 


Immediately inside the hall, there was a 
magnificent exhibit from the Hon. Vicary 
GiBBs (gr. Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham House, 
Elstree. This was in the form of a boldly 
arranged rock garden leading up to a shrubbery 
well filled with profusely flowering specimens, 
and the whole was enclosed with a neat bordering 
of grass. The shape of the exhibit was, of 
necessity, rectangular, but the limitations of 
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a and position were overcome in an admir- 
able manner, and a most successful garden was 
the result. The principal shrubs were Labur- 
nums, Japanese Maples, Berberises, Viburnum 
_ Davidii, Japanese Azaleas in many good varieties 
and shapely Conifers of the type most valued 
for the r ck gard2n. Towards the en‘rance 
there was a pleasant little rocky pool, while on 
the lower levels there were many alpines and 
dwarf border plants in flower. 

Another very interesting and valuable collec- 
tion of alpines in pots and pans was shown b 
C. G. Kırca, Esq., (gr. Mr. J. Wall), Edenhall, 
Beckenham. Amongst other noteworthy plants 
he included Rhododendron  calostrotum, 
Daphne rupestris grandiflora, D. Cneorum, D. 
fioniana, Aethionema Warley hybrid, A. jucunda, 
Aquilegia flabellata nana, Androsace villosa, 
Tulipa Batalinii and Iris pumila purpurea. 
Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE staged a good selection 
of Bartley hybrids of Primula pulverulenta and 
a few vases of his coloured Freesias. 

A large basket of Polyanthus Greenways’ 
Glory. which received an Award of Merit last 
year, was shown by Miss CHRISTY, Boyton Cross, 
Chelmsford, with several good varieties of 
double-flowered Daisies and Gentiana acaulis. 
The Misses Hopkins and Mr. J. ROBINSON 
had small rock gardens planted with seasonable 
subjects. Messrs. BAKERS, LtTp., used Primulas, 
Gentians, Kalmia latifolia and Japanese Azaleas 
to effect in their rock garden, while Messrs. 
Hopsons, LTD., employed various Aubrietias, 
Muscari, Brooms, Berberises and Cydo2 as. 

In a well-designed sandstone rock garden, 
Messrs. Wm. CUTBUSH AND Son planted 
Irises, Primulas and dwa'f Azaleas, with a 
background of deciduous fiowering shrubs. 
Messrs. W. H. ROGERS anp Son planted Daphne 
Cneorum and various alpines. Mr. Gavin 
JONES had several interesting species of Semper- 
vivum, Gentiana verna, Drabas and dwarf 
Conifers. Mr. H. HELMSLEY staged many 
alpines, Japanese Azaleas, Grevillea rosmarini- 
folia and C. sulphurea. 

In their rock garden exhibit Messrs. JEANS AND 
TROWBRIDGE included Fritillaria, Gentiana 
acaulis, Antirrhinum Asarina and Japanese 
Azsleas. Messrs. TuckrErs, LTD., had a quan- 
tity of Campanula Stevens’s nana, Gentiana 
verna angulosa, Fri illarias, Trillium grandi- 
florum and Cytisus Beanii, while Messrs. 
MAXWELL AND BEALE had Gentians, double- 
flowered Daisies, Azaleas and Ericas. 

An interesting exhibit was staged by the 
CENTRAL GARDEN SUPPLIES Co., who included 
Kalmia latifolia, Conifers, Primulas, Brooms, 
Cydonias, Gentiana acaulis, and Shortia uniflora 
grandiflora. Messrs. B. LapHams, LTD., had 
a large batch of Cardamine lilacina plena, 
Forget-me-Nots and Polyanthuses. Messrs. M. 
PRICHARD AND Sons had good plants of Iberis, 
Dodecatheon gigantea and other seasonable 
alpines. 7 l 

On the staging, Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, 
LTD., had a pleasing collection of Wistarias, 
Laburnums, Pyruses, Azaleas rosaeflora, A. 
Hinomayo, Ivies and other shrubs. Trusses 
of various Rhododendrons, Camellias, 
nolias and Azaleas wer? exhibited by Mr. G. 
Revutse. Mr. F. G. Woop had Daphne 
Cneorum, Scilla alba, Primulas and other 
spring flowers. 

An exceedingly interesting collection of Hy- 
drangeas was set up by Mr. H. J. Jones. This 
was a 8kection of the first seedlings raised in 
this country and the plants were all of good, 
sturcy habit and bore compact, well-formed 
heads of towers. There was a considerable 
variation ia form and colouring and all were of 
pink shades. We understand from Mr. H. J. 
Jones that the sees were sown uncer glass only 
fifteen months ago. 

CAPTAIN COLLINGWOOD INGRAM, The Grange, 
Bennengen, staged a very interesting collection 
of the later-flowering varieties of Japanese 
Cherries from his well-known collection, which 
includes considerably over one hundred distinct 
varicties of these handsome. spring-flowering 
trees. On the present occasion he showed 
twenty-one varieties which well illustrated the 
diversity of floral form and colouring. 

There were collections of very good Polyan- 
thus arranged by several exhibitors. In asso- 
ciatiou with his admirable Hydrangeas, Mr. H. 
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J. Jones had many good plants of a desirable 
strain. Messrs. DosBIE AND Co. had a fine 
collection in large pots, while Messrs. BLACKMORE 
AND LANGDON arranged their desirable strain 
in bold colour masses. Messrs. JOHN AND A. 
CROOK also staged plants of a very good strain. 
Mr. G. W. MILLER also showed Polyanthuses. 

Roses of good quality were shown by Messrs. 
B. R. Cant AND Sons and Mr. J. R. PEMBERTON, 

Adjoining their Carnations, Messrs. STUART 
Low anv Co. had a collection of excellent 
Mimosas, with large Hippeastrums,’ Boronia 
megastigma, Chorizema cordata and Gerbera 
hybrids. Messrs. JoHN PEED AND Son exhibited 

lants of a splendid strain of Strep ocarpus. 
There were many very well-grown plants 
bearing large flowers of very beautiful colours. 
Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons showed a good collec- 
tion of Cineraria hybrids in well-flowered 
plants of good colours, while in another part of 
the hall they had a collection of Dutch Iris::s 
in many named varieties. Messrs. JARMAN 
AND Co. staged an interesting collection of 
Zonal Pelargoniums, mostly in good single- 
flowered varieties. 

Good collections of Carnations were shown by 
Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., Messrs. ENGEL- 
MANN, LTD., and Messrs. ALLWooD Bros., 
while Mr. A. F. Dutton had several vases of his 
new varie y Mrs. A. J. Cobb. Mr. BALDWIN 
PINNEY and Mr. J. J. KETTLE showed Violets, 
and the latter included a few Polyanthuses in 
his exhibit. 

Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. had a pleasant 
group of well-flowered plants of Cineraria 
Bouquet Pink and Lilium longiflorum (Harrissii). 

Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 

Present: Mr. E. A. Bowles (in the Chair), 
Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. P. D. Williams, Mr. Peter 
R. Barr, Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Mr. F. H. Chapman 
Mr. Charles H. Curtis, Mr. F. Secrett, Mr. C. 
Tichmarsh, Mr. G. Churcher, Mr. J. Jones, 
Miss Willmott, Mr. Arkwright, Mr. W. Poupart, 
Sir Daniel Hall, and Mr. A. Simmonds (Sec- 
retary). 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Narcissus Venetia.—This chaste Triandrus 
hybrid is pure white throughout and of graceful 
poise. It had previously received an Award of 
Merit and is now the first variety under the new 
regulations to receive the Award of Merit “for 
cutting,” as it has been on trial at Wisley. 
Shown by Mr. W. B. CRANTIELD, Enfield. 


Narcissus Mayflower (IIE. a.)—A Barrii 
variety with an immense amount of Poeticus 
blood in it. The rounded, substantial flowers 
are milk-white with an orange-red cup. A 
grand flower for show purposes (for which it 
gained the award), and also for market; it 
was selected for trial at Wisley for cutting pur- 

oses. Raised by Mr. Engleheart. Shown by 

r. F. SECRETT, Marsh Farm, Twickenham. 


CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION. 


Narcissus Engleheart'a White Rose.—A lovely, 
finely proportioned, double, white variety ; 
indeed, the finest double white Narcissus 
we have seen. The segments are broad and 
rounded, making up a daintily beautiful and 
shapely flower of great value; it is sweetly 
seented, as becomes a Poeticus variety. Raised 
by Mr. Engleheart. Shown by Mr. F. SECRETT, 
Marsh Farm, Twickenham. 


SELECTED FOR TRIAL AT WISLEY. 


Narcissus Papyrus.—A fine Poeticus variety 
of splendid shape and substance (see Fig. 147, 
p. 301). Shown by Mr. F. SECRETT. 


Narcissus Nanette.--A semi-double Leedsii 
variety with wide outer segments and very 
irregular central ones. The exhibitor’s name 
did not appear on the card. 


Narcissus Snowsprite.—-Another Leedsii var- 
iety, but more double and regular than the former, 
although, even so, it is only semi-double. This 
should become a very useful market flower. 
Shown by Messrs. BARR AND Sons. 


GROUPS. 


Messrs. BARR AND Sons had a large collection 
which contained many very desirable varieties. 
There were some seedlings of various divisions 
and of great merit. Amongst their named 
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varieties we especially noted Alcida, Gallipoli 
Cinderella and ovidus of the Giant Incom 
parabilis division; Snow King, Crusoe and 
Kestrel, lovely Poeticus varieties; Niobe and 
Phyllis Rochfort, two Barrii varieties, which have 
vividly coloured coronas; Amadis, a giant 
Trumpet Daffodil, and Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
which is still the best of the varieties which have . 
pink colouring on the corona. At one end of 
the exhibit: Messrs. BARR AND Sons had a few 
well-flowered plants uf Gentiana verna. 

Amongst nearly one hundred vases n: Nar. 
cissus Poeticus, staged by Mr. F. Secret, 
it was not possible to find any two alike, for 
there was definite differences in the perianth 
or the corona in all. In addition to the extent 
of the exhibit, which was stated to be of flower 
gathered at Twickenham from the open ground 
on the morning of the show, all the flowers were 
of very high quality. The-e splendid Poet's 
Narcissi were all under seedling numbers 
and, in addition, there were a vase each of 
Papyrus of the same type, and of Folly, a hand. 
some Incomparabilis variety. 

In an interesting collection, Mr. J. W. Barz 
included several very good seedlings and also. 
had admirable vases of Triton and Phyllides 
two giant Incomparabilis ; Hecaste, a sulphur. 
coloured Trumpet ; Hera, a lovely Leedsi: 
Lady Brilliant, a well-formed Poeticus; Pink 
Opal, a Leedsii with a long tube, rimmed with 
salmon, and Queen of Spain. Mr. J. W. Barr 
also had several vases of Darwin Tulips of well- 
known varieties. 

In a smaller collection, Messrs. STEWART 
AND Son had several vases of the fragrant 
Jonquilla Narcissus Admiration, a Tazetta 
variety, Gay Hussar, Barrii, and Agnes Harvey, 
a Leedsii variety. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Mr. E. A. Bunyard (in the Chair), 
Mr. G. Tinley, Mr. A. Bullock, Mr. T. Pateman, 
Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. W. Giles, Mr. A. Poupart, 
Mr. E. Beckett, Mr. E. Neal, Mr. W. H. Divers, 
Mr. H. V. Taylor, Mr. W. Lobjoit, Mr. E. Laxton 
and Mr. A. N. Rawes (Secre.a y): 


The only exhibit before this Committee was 
one of perennial Broccoli, shown by Messrs. 
DosBIe AND Co. This is a branching type °! 
Broccoli, somewhat similar to the variety 
Bouquet, which was introduced some thirty 
years ago, and others of a similar type are 
Late Queen, Hen-and-Chickens and Nine Star 
Perennial. The plants continue to provide 8 
succ: ssion of heads for some five or six years 
if they are mulched and the central inflorescence 
cut off to prevent flowering. ‘It is a ik 
valuable tyre cf Broccoli for use late in the apt 
as it comes in with the sprouting type of Brocco 
Mr. Beckett stated that he had grown the Maite 
for five or six years, and strongly recommen 
it. He said it is very hardy, and the plants 
will crop for five or six years In ee 
The curds on the plants exhibited were ve se 
but it was stated that by tying up the eae 
heads of a whiter and better appearance ma) 
be secured for the table. 


LINCOLNSHIRE DAFFODIL. 


rally. 
Tue chief floral event of the year locally 
and the only exhibition of its kind in the Seg : 
the Lincolnshire Daffodil Show was he v1 
Spilsby, in the north of the county, on apa r 
when the Drill Hall was a blaze of flowe a 
The exhibition was not held in 1926 owt 
the unfavourable season, but on the Pe 
occasion entries were laig than ever, num 
ing on»-h indred-a1d-fiftv-twe. p 
a the open class, the Silver Cup for a a a 
of up to forty vases, representative n he 
most important divisions, was won y 
SPALDING BuLB COMPANY. the Silver 
In the section open to amateurs, q Sons: 
Vase presented by Messrs. Barr an aie 
was awarded to Mrs. Eric WRIGHT, > P ny 
for twenty distinct Daffodils. sarge sahil 
wright and Goodwin's Vase, Cases: 
varieties, was won by Mr. N. 8. 
Hundleby, near Spilsby. 
Other leading prize-winners 
C. A. Swann, C.M.G., Sausthorpe 


._Colonel 
were : 
Hall, Mr. B- 
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Rosinson, Mrs. Roxtsine, Mr. H. DUNKLEY, 
Skegness, Mr. N. 8.’ Rosprnson, Rev. H. G. 
ALINGTON, Mrs. Frew, Candlesby Hall, Rev. 
Canon H. L. Harrison, Mrs. W. RAWNSLEY, 
O.B.E., Well Vale, Alford, Mrs. F. W. Cares, 
and Rev. G. H. HARRIES. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
HORTICULTURAL. 

THE Spring flower ‘how of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Horticultural Society was held in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, on April 7, 8 and 9. 

Although the season was somewhat early 
for many of the choicer Narcissi, there was a 
very fine display. Captain Sanpys WINSCGH, 
Brundall, won the Challenge Cup and first prize 
in the class for twenty-four varieties of Daffodils 
and Narcissi with a fine exhibit. Other prom- 
inent exhibitors in this section were Captain 
J. H. Manper, Thorpe, who staged many 
beautiful seedlings of his own raising, and won 
the Gold Medal offered for the best bloom in 
the show with a superb large, deep yellow flower 
labelled “E. 3.” The Hon. Mrs. PETRE, 
Westwick, staged a fine collection of Trumpet 
Daffodils, many of them seedlings. Mr. C. H. 
WALTER, Drayton, also had some very good 
blooms. 

There was a fine display of flowering shrubs, 
choice specimens being contributed by J. A. 
CHRISTIE, Esq., M.P. (gr. Mr. S. High), Fram. 
ingham Manor, and J. E. Moxry, Esq., Fram- 
ingham Hall, with a fine display of the earlier 
Rhododendrons from the Hon. Mrs. PETRE, 
Westwick. Other spring flowers were well repre- 
sented. 

Pot plants were an outstanding feature 
of the exhibition, especially Calceolarias, Schiz- 
anthuses and Cyclamen:, staged by Mrs. H. J. 
CorEMAN, Westwood House, Norwich (gr. 
Mr. Mitchell). 

Fruit was not a strong feature, but some very 
good Strawberries were shown by J. A. CHRISTIE, 
Esq.. M.P. 

The trade was represented by Messrs. DANIELS 
Bros., Ltp., who had a variety of hardy spring 
flowers; Mr. G. W. MILLER, Wisbech, who also 
showed many kinds of spring flowers: Messrs. 
ALLWwoop Bros. and Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, 
Lro., each of whom showed Carnations ; Messrs. 
Bakers, Ltp., Wolverhampton, exhibited 
rock plants and shrubs; Messrs. R. WINDER, 
Lro., Lingwood, arranged a miniature 
rock garden; Messrs. R. H. Bata, LTD., 
Wisbech, contributed fine Narcissi and Tulips 
growing in bowls; Messrs. A. J. AND C. ALLEN, 
Norwich, showed Roses, including two new 
seedlings of merit ; Messrs. A. REEVES AND Co., 
Old Catton, also displayed Roses with other 
flowering shrubs; Mr. H. Prins, Wisbech, 
and THE WetsyH Bus FIExps, both of whom 
had displays of . Daffodils, and Mr. BALDWIN, 
Pinney, who showed Violets. 


GENERAL BULB GROWERS OF HAARLEM 
(HOLLAND). 

THE Floral Committees of the General Bulb 
Growers’ Society, Haarlem, have awarded the 
following Certificates to Tulips and Daffodils 
during the winter session, 1926-7. 

EARLY Forcine CERTIFICATES. 


Tulip Allard Pierson.—A carmine-red Darwin 
variety. Shown by Messrs. A. AND P. NIJSSEN 
Bros., San‘ poort. 

Tulip Early Yellow.—An early, single, clear 
golden-yellow variety ; its form resembles that 
of the single, late Tulip Elegans. Shown by 
Mr. J. C. VAN DER EYKEN. l 

, Tulip Linnaeus.—A mauve-coloured early, 
single variety. Shown by Mr. TH. VAN DER 
VLUGT. 

Narcissus Christmas Glory.—A golden yellow 
Trumpet variety. Shown by Messrs. W. J. 
ELDERING AND Son, Lrp., and by Mr. C. A. 
VAN PARIDON. l 


FORCING CERTIFICATES. 


Tulip Alice.—A double white variety of 
globular form. Shown by Messrs. TH. AND P. 
VAN DER NOULAND. 

Tulip Aurora.—An early, double, orange-red 
variety. Shown by Mr. TH. F. Van RIJN. 
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Tulip Beryll.—An early double variety ; 
the flowers are satin-pink with white. Shown by 
Messrs. G. SLUYTER AND Co. 

Tulip Golden Chief.—An early, primrose- 
yellow variety, bordered with golden-yellow. 
Shown by Messrs. A. anD P. NisssEN Bros. 

Tulip Lady Moore.—An early, single, orange- 
red variety. Shown by Messrs. C. BLOM AND 
SoN, and Messrs. P. By voET AND Co. 

Tulip Morning Glory.—An early, single, 
browny-orange variety with yellow base. Shown 
by Messrs. DE GRAAFF Bros., and Messrs. S. A. 
VAN KONIJNENBURG AND Co., LTD. 

Tulip Redbreast (Ibis light).—An early, single, 
variety, flamed carmine-red. Shown by Messrs. 
WARNAAR AND Co. 

Tulip Thomas Edison—An early, single 
orange-red variety ; the petals are bordered with 
old-gold. Shown by Messrs. de GraaF BROS., 
oe Messrs. S. A. VAN KONIJNENBURG AND Co., 

TD. 

Tulip Wildfire—An early, single variety, 
coloured orange-red on a yellow base. Shown 
by Messrs. DE Graarr Bros., and Messrs. S. 
A. VAN KONIJNENBURG AND Co. 

Narcissus Harbinger (bicolor).—The white 
perianth is formed like a star; the trumpet is 
well-shaped and coloured dark yellow. Shown 
by Messrs. R. A. VAN DER ScuHoort, LTD. 

Narcissus Locarno.—A bicolor variety with 
white perianth and sulphur-yellow trumpet. 
Shown by Mr. K. OupsHoorN. 

Narcissus Wilson.—The perianth is pure white, 
the trumpet lemon-yellow. Shown by Messrs. 
DEN OLDER Bros. 

Narcissus Concordia (Titan).—A big, stout, 
Trumpet variety, with well-shaped, golden- 
yellow perianth, the trumpet wide-opened, 
and somewhat darker coloured than the perianth. 
Shown by Messrs. C. G. VAN TUBERGEN JR. 

Narcissus Star (Incomparabilis).— The peri- 
anth is white and the trumpet yellow. Shown by 
Messrs. R. A. VAN DER ScuHootT, Lrp. 

Narcissus White Emblem  (Leeds‘i).—The 
small trumpet is pure white. Shown by 
Messrs. H. DE GRAAFF AND Son, LTD. 


Obffuarp 


George Mount, V.M.H.— The passing of 
Mr. George Mount (see p. 296), of Canterbury, 
creates another gap in the ranks of those veteran 
horticulturists who were famous even in 
Victorian times. Our friend—he often called at 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle office when in town, 
to chat about old times—who died on Apri) 22, 
had reached the advanced age of eighty-threc 
years, and alas! had not enjoyed good health 
for the past year or more. The life story of 
Mr. George Mount is one of the romances of 
industry. He was not brought up to follow 
horticultural pursuits ; but his love for flowers 
and plants led him to take up their cult.vation 
as a business, and it was with Roses that he 
became famous as a grower and exhibitor. 
From Roses to fruit trees was an easy transition, 
and very soon he was as famous for fruits and fruit 
trees as for Roses. Hop cultivation also 
attracted him and ‘he became an extensive 
grower. As his sons grew o manhood thev 
assisted materially in the development of the 
business and Jaunched out as market growers 
of Roses, Carnations and fruits. Mr. George 
Mount had a delightful personality, alwavs 
genial, smiling and unassuming, and never 
failing to credit his sons with their full share 
of the great developments raised on the founda- 
ation he laid. His interest in the National 
Rose Society never waned, and he loved to 
talk of the trophies won and the fine flowers 
exhibited in bygone days. He took a keen 
interest in local affairs and was twice Mayor of 
Canterbury. The well-deserved honour of the 
Victoria Medal of Honour in Horticulture 
awarded him by the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1925 gave him a vast amount of pleasure, 
especially as his modesty scarcely permitted 
him to believe he had done anything more than 
others to merit the honour. Throughout his 
long life he was diligent in business, took a 
paternal interest in his staff and was kindly 


and gentle to everyone. 
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Funcus anp Moss on Lawn.—E. M. The bad 
weed on the lawn is a lichen, which is partly a 
fungus and partly a green Alga. The remedy 
for a fungus actually buried in the soil is to 
soak the ground thoroughly with Bordeaux 
mixture four times at intervals of eight days ; 
but as the weed is on the surface in this case 
one or two applications may suffice. Bor- 
deaux mi\tu'e may te made with 3 lb `. of cop- 
p^r sulphate, 2 1b:. of quick lime and 25 gallons 
of water. The copper sulphate should be 
dissolved in a wooden barrel capable of 
holding the full amount. The lime may be 
dissolved in any kind of vessel and filtered 
into the copper sulphate to remove the lumps 
and grit. There were several species of 
moss mixed with the lichen sent, showing that 
the soil is acid. A liberal dressing of newly- 
slaked lime would correct this, and we think 
it would also check the growth of the lichen, 
as well as cause the grass to grow more freely. 
A sprinkling of sulphate of ammonia, or a 
dusting of lawn sand late in May would also 
encourage the growth of the grass. 


Letruces DisEasep. — P. T. The ycung 
Lettuce plants submitted to us are attacked 
by a fungus, Botrytis sp. Damp conditions 
at the soil surface encourage this disease 
and therefore you must endeavour to keep the 
surface dry by hoeing and lightly dusting it 
with lime. A two per cent. solution of calcium 
bisulphate will destroy the spores of this 
fungus, and it may pay you to treat badly 
diseased patches with this compound, which 
should be applied either by a spraying machine 
or through a rose can. In the process, 
the soil surface and the collar of the plants 
should be wetted. A light dressing of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia will impart 
additional vigour to the plants, and may 
assist them to resist the disease. 


Names OF Piants.—H. B. 1, Jacobinia mag- 
nifica var. carnea; 2, Sprekelia (Amaryllis) 
formosissima ; 3, Cypripedium bellatulum ; 
4, C. Spicerianum; 5, Trachelospermum 
(Rhyncospermum) jasminoides. 


PESTS IN A GARDEN.—Woolaston. The creatures 

- sent in a box of soil were not insects, but one 
of the more numerous and more destructive 
snake millipedes, namely, Blan;ulus pulchellus. 
It is destructive to the seeds of Peas, Broad 
Beans, Scarlet Runners, etc. In wet weather 
in sprirg. germination is hindered a'd .hese 
pests have a longer time in which to destroy 
the seeds. Potato tubers and the roots of many 
other vegetables are attacked by he pest. 
The soil sent was very black showing that 
there is much decaying vegetable matter in it; 
mill pedes are very frequent and abundant 
in ‘uch soils. A liberal dressing of newly 
sSlaked lime would improve the ground and 
help to kill or drive away the pest. A dressing 
of soot now and again is also recommended. 
The soil may be greatly renovated by trenching 
it two feet deep or more, putting the top 
spit in the bottom. The trenching could be 
‘onmenc.d in Octob.r and continued after 
the several vegetable crops are cleared. A 
species of mite was also present in Jarge 
numbers, but we think it only follows the 
millipedes to feed on decaying matter. 


VioLets DiseaAsED.—A. E. F. The fructifica- 
tions (pycnidia) of a fungus, probably Phyl- 
losticta violae, were present on the plants 
received. All remains of diseasede plants 
should be destroyed, and, owing to the danger 
of some diseased parts remaining in the frame, 
the soil should be replaced by fresh compost 
and the inside of the frame cleaned before 
any new stock is introduced. J. B.—The 
disease on the Violets is caused by a fungus, 
a species of Ramularia. Probably the best 
way to deal with this disease is to obtain new 


stock. 


Communications Received.— H, H. Thanks for 2'6 
. B.—J. H. B.—A. 


McC.—J. E. G. W.—J. C.—E. A. B.—W. B.—G. H. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, April 26th, 1927. 


We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Tuesday by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. 
It must be remembered that these quotations do 
not porerent the prices on any particular day, 


but on 


y the general average for the week preceding 


the date of our report. The prices depend 


the quality of the sam 
are packed. the supp 


upon 
les, the way in which they 
y in the market and the 


demand, and they may fluctuate, not only from 
day to day, but occasionally several times in the 


day.— Eps. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


ad. sd. 


10 0-12 0 
... 10 0-15 0 
9 0-10 0 


80 0-42 0 
12 0-18 0 


5 0--7 0 


12 0-15 0 


Crotons, doz. ... 80 0-45 0 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 
Erica Cavendishil, 

48's, per doz. 36 0-42 0 
—coccina minor, 

48's, r doz. 24 0-27 0 


ger dosz. es 
— Wilmoreana, 
48's, per doz. 
Genistas, 48's 
per dos. 
Heliotropes, 48's, . 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 


27 0-30 0 


.. 21 0-24 0 


s.d. s.d. 


Hydrangeas, pink, 
48's, per doz. 24 0-36 0 


—blue, 48's, per 
dos. ... oot 30 0-36 0 


‘s 
per doz. ... 21 0-24 0 
Mignonette, 48's, 
per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 


Nephrolepis in 
i 4 "wee 12 0-18 0 


4 0—5 0 


of 15's sis 
Roses, Polyan- 

thas, 48's, per 

dos. ... -o- 18 0-24 0 
—Rambler, large 

plants, each... 5 0-15 0 
Spiraea, white, 

48's, per doz. 21 0-24 0 
—tink, 48's, per 

Gog. ... «ee 27 0-80 0 
Stock, white, 48's, 

per doz. eee 12 0-15 0 
— coloured, 48's, 


per doz. ... 10 0-12 0 


Cut Flowers, etc. : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. B.d. 
‘Adiantum deco- 
rum,doz.bun 8 0—9 0 
cuneatum, per 
aoa pun. .. 6 0—8 0 
Anemone fulgens, 
rdoz ... 8 0-4 0 
t. Brigid, per 
doz. bun. ... © 6—4 0 
Asparagus plu- . 
mosus, per.. 
bun., long 
trails, 6's OXT) 2 0—2 6 
med. sprays... 2 0--3 0 
rt 99 eee 0 9—-1 3 
—Sprengeri, bun. 
long sprays 2 0--2 6 
. 9 eee 1 6—2 0 
short 9 0 6—0 9 
Camellias, 12's, 
18's, per box 2 0—2 6 
ns per 
doz. blooms ? 0—3 0 
Croton . leaves, 
per doz. ... 1 9—2 6 
odila, per doz. 
bunch— 
—Em 4 0—5 0 
—Grandee - 3 6-—4 0 
ern, French, 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 
Forget-me-not, 
per doz. bun. 4 0—8 0 
French EKjowere— 
—Myrtle, green, 
r doz. bun. 1 6—2 0 


—Violets, Parma, 

Aper oun. æ.. 30 
tock, double 
white, per doz. ` 
bun.... ek 


Gardenias, per 
= doz. blooms... 4 


Gladiolus, Blush- 
ing Bride per 
doz. bun. ... 18 

— Peach Blossom, 
per doz. bun. 21 

Gypsophila, white, 
per doz. bun. 4 

Heather, white, 


per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 


8.d. s.d. 

Hydrangea, white, 

per doz. bun. 24 0-36 0 
— coloured, per 

doz. bun. . 30 0-36 0 
Iris, Spanish, per 

doz. bloom — 
_— blue... eee -1 6—2 0 
— yelow — .. 2 0—2 6 
— mauve oe 1 6—2 0 
—white oo. 2 0—26 
Ixia, various, pe 

doz. bun. ... 3 0—4 0 
Lilac, white, per 

doz. stems ... 4 0—6 0 
—msuve, per 

doz. sprays... 4 0—5 0 
Lillum longi- 

tiorum, long, 

per doz. 2 6—3 6 
—short, doz. 

blooms .. 2 6—38 0 
Lily-of-the-Valley, 

per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
Narcissus, per doz. 

bunch— 
— ornatus .. 2 0—8 0 
— Elvira eee 4 0—56 (0) 
— Horace s... 3 6—4 0 
Orchids, per doz. 
—Cypripediums 6 0—8 0 
Richardias 

(Arums), per 

doz. blooms. 3 0—4 0 
Roses, per doz. 

blooms— 
—Columbla ... 3 0—4 0 
—Madame Bu 

terfly .. 2 6—4 0 
—Golden Ophelia 3 0—4 0 
—Mrs. Aaron 

Ward .. 2 6—3 0 
—Madame Abel 

Chateney 2 (—3 6 


s.d. s.d. 


Roses, per doz. 
blooms— 


— Hoosier Beauty 2 6—4 0 


— Liberty .. 3 0—4 0 
—Molly Sharman 

Crawford 2 6—3 6 
—Premier .. 3 0—4 0 
Smilax, per doz. 

trails .. 7 0—8 0 
Star of Beth- 

lehem (Alium), 

per doz. bun. 3 0—4 0 

REMARKS,- Supplies. 
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Cut Flowers, etc.— continued. 


s. d. 8. d» 


Statice sinuata, 
mauve, per doz. 
bun. ... ee 

Stephanotiz, per 
72 pipe .. 4 0—4 

Sweet Peas, in 
variety an 


Tulips. per doz. 
—single white 


— — yellow ... 
-— — scarlet ... 


red, 


6 0-12 


f 0—8 
9 0-12 
6 0—9 
12 0-18 
12 0-18 


3 0—4 0 


6 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


in the main, have exceeded the 


moderate demand during the past week, and generally 


prices have been on the down grade. 
growers are now practically finished for the season, 


Daffodils from home- 
but 


daily consignments of these blooms are coming to hand 
from Scotland, including Emperor, Barrii and Sir Watkin. 
The quantities of Tulips again exceeded the present demand 
owing to the increasing supplies of out-door blooms; 
the largest numbers are coming from Guernsey and the 


West of England. 


Spanish Trises and coloured Gladioli 


are being received from Guernsey in good condition. 
More Gardenjas and Sweet Pens are on offer, and Iceland 
Trade in other subjects 
show little change frcm that of last week, with a general 


Poppies are 


fall in prices. 
are gradually lessening ; 
price. 


now available. 


Consignments of flowers from 
white Stock is much firmer in 
Anemones and all Ranunculus are arriving in a 


France 


very advanced condition and unsuitable for re-dispatch. 
Gypsophila, Ixias and yellow Marguerites are receiving 
A few baskets of Statice 
sinuata, blue, have been received in good condition. 


most 


attention from buyers. 


Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. 8. d. s. d. s.d. 
Asparagus— Onions— 
oo .. O yee 11 Valencia... 11 0-12 0 
—J auris ERD | 29 = . — 130 
— Worcester, extra Egyptia. .. 
special 4 0—5 0 | Parsnips, per E 
—special 2 0—3 6 owt. we 
Beans, Forced— i n Potatos— 
maa pecial coo 0 0-1 ( d 
Beans, Madeira— ura ...£9/10£10 
—Finest .. 3 0—4 0 | —others,ton ...£6£7 10 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 ete = 
Belgian o . New— 
a 0 5—0 6 —Guernsey ... 0 6—0 7 
dos. ... 20—26 | —Secilly 0 5—0 6 
Carrots, per —Azores ... 16 0-18 0 
4-bag wo» 4 0—6 0 | Radishes, per doz. 1 6—3 0 
RUR Di Rhubarb, natural 3 0—4 0 
crate... ... 3 0—5 0 | Savoys, per tally 8 0-12 0 
Cucumbers, doz. 3 0—5 0 
—Flats, 3, 34, 4 Seakale, per 
doz. ... ..100-120 ; punnet ... 10—16 
French Endive, —natural, per 4 
pee Pr : oe 0 sieve ..- 8 0-10 0 
» per doz. U—2 3 
Lettuce, round, Tomatos, English— y 
perdos. ... 1 0—2 6 | —pink, perHe... 1 9—2 0 
—long ... .. 4 0—6 0 | —Pink and white, 
` Mint, forced, per Ib. n. 19-20 
per dos. ... 2 0—4 0 | —White, per Ib. 1 4—1 6 
Mushrooms —hblue, per Ib.... 1 4—1 6 
—enps. 1 9—2 6 | Canary Island 25 0-35 0 
—Broilers ... 1 0—16 | Turnipe, per cwt. 4 0—5 0 
Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 
8. d. 8. d. s. d. s.d, 
Apples, Austra- Grapes, English 
we acuta Pear- Gros Colmar = ¢ 0-10 0 
main ... . 17 0-18 o | Grapes, South 
aoe 17 0-18 0 African, per case 
Pippin 8 is orgo | Gres Colmar 10 0-15 0 
—Jonathan ... — 150 | —Hannepoot, 
e Da oo oe 14.0 red and white 8 0-10 0 
Geo ee rR T A —Waltham Cross 8 0-12 0 
FE a 13 0-14 0 | —Rosaki 8 0-12 0 
anre ai — Barbarossa ... 8 0-10 0 
—Cleo e Onai — 180 | —Raison Blanc 8 0-10 0 
—Cox’s range — Lad LJ‘ 
Pippin... 20 0-22 6 PEY DOWNER AO ee 
—Worcester Grapes, Austra- 
Pearmain ... 15 0-16 0 lian, 3-bushel 
—Dunn’s . 15 0-16 0 boxes — To 
= uchan . 18 0-17 0 arrive 
—-Other: ... 13 0-15 
Ach, Mine 3 0-15 0 Lemons, Messina 
Albemarle ... 35 0-40 0 Boxes 10 0-18 0 
—Nova Scotiau— —Naples, per 
npani .. 20-0-24 0 case ., .. 20-0 26 0 
ananas ... 16 0-24 0 . 
Brazils, perewt. — 72 9 | OFances, per case— 
Figs, per doz... 12 0-18 0 | Jaffa, per case 20 0-22 0 
Gr fruit— —Californian 
a iie } Navel — 30 0 
—Blue Goose... 32 6-40 0 — Denia ... 18 0-30 0 
—damalea, ... 25 0-27 6  —Murcia ... 17 0-25 0 


‘great demand. 


Fruit —continued. 


P a OEN s. d Bà 
ears, Sou Pines, Ta -32 0 
African. per box— i fer tee 
—Beurré Boec... 8 0-10 0 Kelas as 70-1 
—WinterNelis... 9 0-10 0 Strawberries are 
Pears. New Zea- (forced )— 


land, Vicars ... 11 0-12 0 
— Beurré Diel 5 0—6€ 0 


—apecial. perlb. 12 0-15 9 
—best, per Ib. ... 6 0—8 5 


REMARKS.— Business conditions in Covent Garden 
have been very much more lively than for rome time 
past. the general improvement in the weather contributinz 
to both the production and consumption. e heavy 
shipments of fruits from the Cape have sold moderst-ly 
well. The principal fruits now arriving from South 
Africa are Pears and Grapes with a few Plums and Pines, 
Australian growers are sending Apples, Pears and Gray. 
all of which are popular and sell well. The first English 
Gros Colmar Grapes from the Worthing district are now 
available, and considering the competition with other 


‘cholce fruits, they are selling very well indeed at COMparas 


tively high prices. Forced Strawberries are lightly 
cheaper but remain expensive. The first forced Figs jor 
the season are now on the market. Oranges have bern 
a shade better market, and the demand for Lemons his 
also slightly improved. ‘Trade in forced vegetables has 
been influenced by the quantities of French Asparagus 
on the market. Peas and French Beans are both offer 
at lower prices, and the earlier cuttings of Worcester Aspar- 
agus have felt. severely the competition of cheap Asparayn: 
from France. Much better supplies of English Tomat 
are available, but their prices keep up very well indi. 
The value of Cucumbers is, however, easier, but at the 
time of writing, there seems prospects of better prin 
being realised. Mushrooms are a more stable market 
as compared with last week, and while supplies are heavy 
the demand seems good enough to justify present prices 
holding. Trade in salads is not particularly good; a tew 
first-grade Lettuces are wanted, but not much else is in 
Green vegetables and Cauliflowers ar 
a disappointing market. to the producers, cheap Asparagi: 
being largely responsible for the poor demand. With 
fairly plentiful supplies of new Potatos from Spain, th- 
Canary Islands, Azores, Guernsey and the Scilly Isles. 
the trade in old Potatos is moderate, and best aorta only 
are enquired for. 


GLASGOW. 


The incidence of the spring holiday and the wet weather 
had a depressing effect on prices of cut flowers during the 
past week, while excessive supplies contributed to the 
weakness. Lilium longiflorum (Harrissii) and Bichardias 
were particularly cheap at 2/- to 3/- per dozen, and both 
Carnations and Roses were abundant at 2/- to 3/6 per dozen. 
Prices of Daffodils continued at the previous low levels. 
Emperor and Sir Watkin being worth 1/6 to 2/6 per dozu 
bunches ; ornatus, 1/- to 1/6; Glory of Lisse, 2/- to = t; 
and King Alfred, 3/- to 6/-. Outdoor Tulips ranged 2 -to 
4/- per dozen bunches for 6's, while indoor-grown blooms 
of William Copland made 8d. to 1/- for 6's; Barugon. 
White Hawk and William Saunders, 10d. to 1/-. Iris kept 
steady at 2/- to 3/- for 12's; Lilac realised 9d. to 1/3 pet 
bunch; Lily-of-the-Valley, 2/6 to 3/-; Anemones, 1/- tv 
2/- per dozen ; and Wallflowers, 9d. to 1/6.. Marguerite». 
Splracas and Dutch Azaleas, realised from 1/- to 1/6 per 
pot. Bedding plants, of which there was a glut, 
were practically unsaleable. 


The fruit market. was inactive and featureless. Apples: 
Albermarle Pippin soid for 30;- to 40/- per bafrel ; New 
town Pippin, for 15,- to 17/6 per case; Winesap, extr 
fancy, 12/-to 13/6; and fancy, for 10/- to 12/-. Oran 
Porto Rico, realised 18/- to 20.- per case ; Jaffa, ate 
19/6; 240's, 21;-; Valencia, 300's, 18,6 to 23/-; 240>. 
22/- to 25/-; 360’s, 12/-to 15/-. Porto Rico Grape Fruit 
fetched 20/- to 25/-: Blue Goose brand, 32/-. The value 
of South African fruit was as follows: Doyenne du Conie 
Pears, 12/-; red and white Hannepoot Grapes. 7/- to &:-. 


In the vegetable section prices of Tomatos advanced to 
36/- and 40/- per bundle for Teneriffe produce, ge 
to 2/9 per Ib. for Guernsey. Cucumbers realised 4d. 2 
od. each; Cauliflowers made 2/6 per doren Le he 
1/6; Madeira Beans, 2.6 per Ib., and Carrots, 94. per bunet 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


CLIBRANS, LTD., Altrincham.—Graases for sports colina 
OLIVER AND HUNTER. Moniaive, Dumfriesshite.--All 
and herbaceous plants. 


Foreign. 
H. DEN ODEN AND SON, Boskoop, Holland.--Tr 
shrubs, plants. ete. POSM 
GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS, Wellesley Farms, Mass 
setts, — Irises. ‘a 
J. BOER AND SON, The Nurseries, Boskoop. Holland. 
General nursery stock (Wholesale). 


“es and 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. J. Osmond. previously. gardener for eleven-aul! 
half years at Ebrington Hall, 
and for the past ne a paro DET to K. h.» 
Esq.. at Morningside arbury. a Dote. 
ax gardener to. the-sitit yentleman at The Ger: 
Priory Road, Bowdon, Altrincham, Cheshire. 
for 2 -= for R.G.OLF, Box.- Eps.) 


——— i ee eee Se 


APRIL 30, 1927. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisere desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insuficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originale. 
To part with original documents ts to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. | 


When addressing Box numbers, tt te essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the box. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


BOROUGH OF FOLKESTONE. 


we ee ee ee 


CEMETERY SUPERINTENDENT. 
HE Folkestone Corporation invite applica- 
tions for the appointment of Superinte@adent at their 
Cemetery situate in the Parish of Hawkinye. 

Applicants must be competent Gardeners and able to 
supervise the general work of a Cemetery. 

The salary will be £240 per annum rising to £280 per | 
annum (by increments of £10 per annum) subject to 
satisfactory service, with unfurnished quarters and water. 

Five per cent. of the salary will be deducted for purposes 
of the Teal Government and other Officers’ Superannua- 
tion Act, 1922, and 15/- per week as rent of the unfurnished 
quarters, and the appointment will be subject to satisfactory 


report upon medical examination. 


Applications, stating age and experience, with copfes 
of t recent testimonials, and the envelope marked 
” Cemetery Superintendent,” to be addressed to the 
undersigned and delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office 


not later than 14th May, 1927. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a disquall- 


fication. 
By Order, 
A. F. KIDSON, 
Town Clerk. 


Town Clerk's Office, 
Folkestone, 
2ist April, 1927, 


ANTED, ASSISTANT GARDENER for 
a London Public Park, age between 25-30, ex- 
petienced Inside and Out and accustomed to motor-mower ; 
wages and present bonus 55/-; must be well recommended. 
The person appointed will be required to contribute 
towards a superannuation fund and to pass a medical 
«xamination.—A. B. C., Box 80, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


PRIVATE. 


OOD WORKING GARDENER.-BAILIFF 

wanted for Bucks: seven in garden; also small 

grass farm, Must be experienced in all branches and good 

manager. Roomy house provided.—Write, F.. Box 795, 
Leathwait & Simmons, 34, Throgmorton Street, E.C.2. 


AATED; HEAD of two, situation Harro- 
T gate ; must have good experience. —Apply, 
C. SMITH, Gardener, Woodlands, Rainworth, Mansfield. 


THE GARDENERS 


a ee E 


ORKING HEAD GARDENER Wanted, 
(Surrey). experienced as Head only need apply; 

four in all, married, abstainer, good organiser, not over 
38; modern cottage. State wages, personal references 
co Box G,.526, c/o Dawsons, 118, Cannon 


( VARDENER, HEAD WORKING, required 
Salisbury district. State age, experience, Wages, 
family.--HON, MRS. TRYON, 19, Eaton Square, London, 


SECOND GARDENER required, experienced 
Inside and Out; four in garden ; wages 38/- and good 
cottage.—Address, LADY INGLEFIELD, Flower Lilies, 


Windley, Derby. 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER. Take 
charge of houses ; must be thoroughly experienced 

in Carnations, Melons and Chrysanthemums. Wages £2, 
bothy, fire and light.—Apply, HEAD GARDENER, 


Liannerch, St. Asaph. 


ANTED, GARDENER, SECOND of five, 


chi-tiy Inside, Vines, Carnations, ete., married, 
no accommodation for children. State experience, wages 
required, with rooms.—G. D. R., Box 81, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


W ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, single: 


take charge of houses ; must be thoroughly exper- 
fenced in Carnations, Melons, Chrysanthemums and Peaches» 
Wages 45'-.-—Apply, with references, HEAD GAR- 


DENER, Brockhurst, East Grinstead. 


W ANTED. SECOND GARDENER for estate 

in Kent; single man, to live m bothy. Must be 
thoroughly experienced. Wages 35/- per week.—Apply, 
S. A. B., Box 72, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2. 


Wa for a nobleman’s estate in the 
Midlands, an energetic, experienced and reliable 
man (single) as pleasure grounds FOREMAN; must 
have had practical experience with trees, shrubs, bulbs, 
hardy and bedding plants; also plants under glass. 
Capable of taking charge and of the control of atatf.—Full 
particulars as to experience, age, Wages expected (with 
bothy), and copies of testimonials, to F. J. C., Box 82, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


single ; must be very experienced ; good wages and 
bothy.—LADY HUDSON, Hill Hall, Epping, Essex. . 
Á a 
ANTED, experienced KITCHEN GAR- 
DENER. State wage, with cottage, if married, 
references, etc.—Apply, HALES, Angley Park Gardens, 


Cranbrook, Kent. 


We KITCHEN GARDENER, with 


H ERBACEOUS FOREMAN Wanted in May, 


ood eral knowledge of stone fruits ; age not 
z aay ‘ AD GAR- 


over 40; wages £2 and cottage.—Apply, HE 
DENER, Hookfield Park, Epsoin. 


We. UNDER GARDENER (Single), 
to work In kitchen garden and pleasure ground. — 
Apply, MRS. HEAD, Nower Hill, Pinner, Middlesex. 


ANTED, young MAN for kitchen garden 

and pleasure grounds, help Inside when required ; 

duty alternate weeks ; wages 50;~ per week (no bothy).— 
BUNTING, Lodge Lane, Sewardstone Road, Waltham 


Abbey, Essex. 


ANTED, energetic MAN to take charge 
of pleasure grounds, motor-mower ; state exper- 
fence, age and wages, with bothy ; duty every third week.— 


G. BARBER, Hannington Hall Gardens, Highworth, Wilts. 


ANTED, experienced MAN, 26-28, for 
pleasure grounds, herbaceous borders, Atco mower, 
alternate weeks. State wages. with bothy.— 


duty 
fed Gardens, Three Cocks, Brecon. 


CARTER, Gwerny 


ARDENER wanted, single, for lawns and 

Outside ; lodgings available.—Apply, giving 

particulars of previous experience, age, and wages required. 
F. XN. HORNE, North Frith, Tonbridge. 


and pleasure grounds; age 20 to 22; wages 
£1 108.; willing and energetic.—S. PEAD, The Gardens, 


Bvlands, Woking. 


We single MAN for kitchen garden 


AN wanted for kitchen garden and flower 
borders for few weeks.—J. GRIPPER, The Rookery, 


St. Mary Cray, Kent. 


CHRONICLE. xi. 


ANTED, 

Pleasure grounds, herbaceous, alpines, etc., to 

take duty. State aye, wages expected, with bothy, 

attendance. etc.—Full particulars and copies testimonials, 
to HARWOOD, The Court Gardens, Llandaff, Cardiff. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN for fruit and 

_, Plant houses ; wages 30/- per week, with bothy ; 

duty 5’-, alternate weeks ; experience, age, an 4 references to 
A. J. HINES, Nuneham Park Gardens, Oxford. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN for kitchen 
garden and hardy fruit; 32/-, bothy, etc., and 
attendance ; duty 8/-.—Send references and all particulars 
to ROBERT PRINGLE, Hall Place Gardens, Tonbridge, 


ANTED JOURNEYMAN, Inside. Age 

about 23; experienced vines, Peaches, Carnations. 

Wages 33/-, bothy, etc.. 5/- duty alternate wecks.-— 
E. W. FULLER, Lavington Park Gardens, Petworth. 


WA TED Young MAN for Orchid Dept. 
age about 20, live in bothy.—Apply, J. E. SHI 
Orchid Dept., Dell Park, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


ARDENER, must understand poultry, 

JM several hundred kept, also ele:tric light plant ; help 
given as required ; wife williig to neip in house if needed. 
Cottage and milk; good wages for hard-working, con- 
scientious man ; must have excellent up-to-date references, 
Apply, G. A. B., Box 74, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C 


UNIOR GARDENER Wanted, able to use 

pony-mower and to make himself generally useful. 

Live and sleep in.—Apply, stating wages required, to 
A. J. VINCE, Rye House Hotel, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


Ld 


ws TED, HANDYMAN, with good know- 

ledge of gardening, Head Gardener kept. Must 
be strong and active. Man accustomed to electric 
light plant preferred. 36/- and bungalow.—CAPTAIN 
ROBERTSON, West Wantley, Storrington, Sussex. 


TRADE. 


a nursery in the north of England; must be a 
thoroughly capable and reliable man, with highest, p-rsonal 
references. Salary £234, with house. A bo2.t: on regults 
would be given.—Apply, giving ful particulacs. to 8.W.L., 
Box 83, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garizn, W.C.2 


WANTED, a GENERAL MANAGER for 


ANTED, WORKING LANDSCAPE 

FOREMAN, experienced nursery work, exhibiting, 

etc. Applications, stating experience, age, wage, married 
or single. —J. SLATER, Ilkley. 


ANTED, FOREMAN for our Herbaceous 

and alpine plant department; an energetic man 

with an up-to-date knowledge of their growth and propa- 

gation.—Particulars, age, experience and wages expected, 
to DICKSONS NURSERIES, LTD., Chester. 


ANTED, intelligent young man with 

experience in propagation of alpine and herbaceous 

plants and general nursery work.— pply. stating previous 

experience and wages required, to L. V. H., Box 71, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Wee MAN, some experience in growing 
bedding stuff, Tomatoes, Chrysanthemums, 

Inside and Out.—Apply, stating age, wages, experience, to 

D. GIDLOW, The Nurseries, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


ANTED, 2 experienced, active, YOUNG 
MEN, one for Inside and Out, and one for Rose- 
budding and general nursery work.—Copy of reterences and 
wages required, to GROOM AND SON, Nurserymen, 


Gosport, Hants. 


ANTED for small nursery, active, willing 
YOUNG MAN, used to nursery and jobbing work. 
—State full particulars to C. H. BASTIN, Balmuir 


Nursery, Putney, S.W.15. 


experienced young MAN for 


Xii. 


EMPORARY employment for a few weeks 

is offered to HEAD GARDENERS and FORE- 

MEN seeking situations; oniy quick and capable plant 

potters need apply.—Good wages.—TEMP., Box 84, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


W ANTED at once, JOURNEYMAN, age 

about 24, for greenhouses, used to watering and 

potting. —A pply, JAMES CARTER & CO., Houston Road, 
orest Hill, 8.E. 


LAF GE and well-known Seed House, under 
Bove patronage, has a vacancy for a RETAIL 
TRAVELLER to sell garden seeds, plants, sundries, ete., 
in the South of England.—Applications, with full details 
of age, experience, coples of testimonials, salary required, 
etc., etc., to SEEDS, Box 85, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
etght words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this reduced rate are only accepted. direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 1g., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our ows address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing un advertisement, 4 is useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 


them ai the end: 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion ts required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as ‘* Situations 
Wanted, Trade”) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 


or charged for. 


No acknowledgment or receipt ts sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
Id. is added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 


post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but if fully paid, t will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
in the meantime. : 


PRIVATE. | 


EAD GARDENER desires engagement in 
H good establishment where high-class gardening is 
in good establishments ; 


required. Life experience 
thoroichiy experienced in all branches ; married, no family, 
age 47.—ALLAN MOUNTFORD, Shrewsbury Park, 


Shooters Hill, 8.6.18, 


H EAD GARDENER, life experience all 

branches, gained in good establishments; propa- 
gating a speciality ; disengaged May 21; married, age 39 
1 boy 16.—MACFADYEN, The Gardens, ‘ Thorn,’ 
Wembury, Plymouth. 


Q ARDENER seeks situation immediately 
TF as HEAD, or position of trust. Highest credentials 
including Kew. Competent all branches ; young, energetic ; 
no family.—SCOTT, 46, Wellington Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 


ARDENER, HEAD, seeks situation; life 

experience ; good references; age 40, married, one 

child ; leaving through death.—R. GANDER, Broadwater 
Cottage, Southwater, Sussex. 


rience all 


HEP GARDENER, life e 
trustworthy ; 


branches, thoroughly efficient an 
upkeep of good establishment, sale of surplus if req : 
highest references.—TALBOT, Garden Cottage, Nottage 
Court, Porthcawl, Glam. 


f | EAD GARDENER seeks engagement where 

several are employed ; thoroughly experienced all 
branches ; married, no family, highest references.— 
LAWRENCE, The Gardens, Farringdon House, Exeter. 


H EAD GARDENER, life experience, good 
establishments ; present nine under Inside and 

Out; Head 18 years; excellent testimonials.—K. A. W., 

Box 76, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


AS ERER seeks post as HEAD GAR- 
DENER where several are kept; life experience 
all departments in good gardens ; keen, energetic, capable 
organiser in the managing and upkeep of good establish- 
ment. Thoroughly etfťcient and trustworthy ; highest 
testimonials as to abliity, etc. ; age 41, no family.—F. G., 
c/o Wm. Yandell, Castie Hill Nurseries, Maidenhead. 


ARDENER, HEAD, where 4 or more kept, 

life experience, Inside and Outside, firat-class refer- 

ences, age 51.—GAR DENER, Box 66, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2., 


YARDENER, HEAD, thoroughly exper- 

fenced, Inside and Out; married, age 45; dis- 

engaged; 7 years’ reference; lease expired h re.— 
H. J. MUSTCHIN, 9, Common Hill, Cricklade, Wilts. 


H EAD GARDENER, experienced cultivation 

choice fruits, flowers and vegetables, general man- 
agement of gardens ; previously Lyme, Weston Parks, etc. ; 
recently Ireland.- MOORE, Haylane Farm, Foston, Derby, 


ARDENER, HEAD or SINGLE-HANDED, 

highly recommended in all branches; life exper- 

fence gained in good establishments in south and West of 

England, Midlands and Wales ; age 39.—P. H. V., Box 78, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks post, 

thoroughly experienced all branches, Inside 

and Out; used to marketing surplus ; knowledge of bees ; 

54 years ey pecs: married, age 40.—J. SHEARS, 
Durnford Manor, Nr. Salisbury, Wilts. 


Q ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
V re-engagement:; thoroughly experienced in all 
branches, including reconstruction, hard courts and electric 
light; age 42, married, one child ; excellent references. — 
F. BOOKER, Ivy Cottage, Paley Street, White Waltham, 
Near Maidenhead, Berks. 


Q ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life prac- 
F tical experience, Inside and Out; 19 years Head ; 
change APUR estate being sold ; now living in midlands ; 
age 47.—S. T. J., Box 58, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 

perience all branches, including stock, poultry and 

bees; age 42, marsied, one child ; excellent references and 

recommendation ; disengaged.—W. HOWES, 108 , King’s 
Road, Gosport. 


H. 


a thoroughly 


DIXON, Esq., highly recommends C. 
BAYNHAM to any lady or gentleman requiring 
experlenced HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER w ere several are kept; nearly 4 years here as 
Head; age 36, married, 1 child; experienc: gained in 
large establishments; leaving owing to gardens being 
closed. —Apply, C. BAYNHAM, The Gardens, Croft 
Bank, Shaw, Lancs. 


APRIL 30, 1927, 


Sas 


ADY confidently recommends young HEAD 

2 WORKING GARDENER; leaving troal wo 
fault; modern methods, keen and interested, practicg 
capable and thorough.—GARDENER, c;o Steel, 1, Sontk 
Terrace, Hastings, Sussex. 


(Q ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex. 


perience all branches gained in good establish- 
ments; excellent references and highly recommenda: 
age 44, married, one son 14; disengaged.—GRISTWUOD, 
Leamington, Brentry, Nr. Bristol. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER, life ex. 

perience, 11 years’ responsibility ; R.H.S. Certit- 

cate, first class. Perpetual Carnations ; well recommended, 

Married, small family ; disengaged shortly.—R. GARD- 
NER, Heywood, Cobham, Surrey. : 


RS. LOGIE PIRIE, Tottingworth Park, 

. Heathfield, Sussex, highly recommends her late 

HEAD WORKING GARDENER, Scotsman, experience 

in all branches; capable man, good manager; gaiiie 

highest honours for fruit ; disengaged.—J. KIDD, Town- 
end Lane, Harpenden, Herts. 


T.-COL. BERNARD recommends GAR. 

DENER, HEAD WORKING, of several; 54 years 

here ; age 45, married, no family ; life experience, Inside 
and Out.—F. WICKS, Chearsley, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, one or 
T7 two kept, keen and energetic ; life practical exper- 
ience, Inside and Out; 18 years as Head, 8 years last 
Place; well recommended; disengaged; cottage. 
A. WOODBRIDGE, 111, New Road, Croxley Green, Herts. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, or 
SINGLE - HANDED, requires situation; life 
experience Inside and Out; married, no family, age 40, 
excellent references. Wife willing to help in house occit- 
sionally ; leaving through place being sold; disenzaied 
when suited. Please state wages with cottage.—GAk- 
DENER, High Elms, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 


(Q ARDENER, with good, all-round exper- 
V ience, seeks situation, HEAD WORKING. or 
RINGLE-HANDED; 4 years’ personal reference presen! 
situation ; age 46.—Apply, GARDENER, Fairview 
Cottage, Peppard Road, Caversham, Reading. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 

wise.—H. G. Pritchard, The Gardens, Fernhill 

Park, Windsor Forest, recommends a thorough good mat; 
married when sulted.—Apply as above. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED a Rude 

wis", experienced, good references, not afraid work: 

35, married, Ee young child.—GOSLING, Hallaton, 
Market Harborough. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 
wise, good experience, mainly Outside ai 


age 44, 2 children.—JONES, Station Road, 
Leicester. 


ARDENER seeks situation, good SINGLE- 
HANDED, or with owner of small nursery ; lite 
experience Inside and Out ; married, axe 41, two chil fal 
girl 15, hoy 14 years.—G. BONE, Smyrna Villa, Hors 
Keynes, Sussex, 


Ss ng aoe a ŮŮ———— 
NARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 


wise: life experience gained in good, eee 
ments : good references ; married, age 32; Loudon’ 
preferred.—B. F. M., Box 77, 9, Tavistock Street, Co 


Garden, W.C.2. 


So lig eee eh ot 
ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, seeks at 


cond ; 
uation; 9 years in present situation as 8° nee 
life experience, Inside and ou Se eal s to 
being sold; single; age 27; ¢ 88 s 1l 
have to support widowed mother.—G. BLOWES, 
Canon Road, Bromley, Kent. 


ccd es cea 


ARDENER, SECOND oF SINGLE- 


Jeasur’ 
HANDED, experienced kitchen sarin ate aie 


grounds, shrubs, run motor-mower, | 9n, years 
Inside; good ref.; age 24; cottage denie ail 
resent situation, THOMPSON, Lamb i 

otts. 
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(Go onen, SECOND, Inside and Out, 


28, married; motor-mower, scythe; disengaged 


_ when suited.—LEVE1T, Harwood Hail, 'Corbets Tey, 


Upminster, Essex. 


ARDENER, SECOND, desires situation to 
take charge of glass on good establishment: ex- 
cellent experience, good references: married. lease 
state wages, with cottage.—F. FORWARD, Broxmore 
Park, Romsey, Hants. 


ECOND GARDENER, or good JOURNEY. 


MAN (single), age 29, seeks situation, Inside or Inside 
and Out; 10 years’ good experience ; good refs. ; Surrey 
or adioining counties preferred. State wages to S. G. J., 
Box 86, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


VOUN man seeks situation as UNDER. 
GARDENER or SINGLE-HANDED: good 

all-round knowledge ; good refs. from previous employers. 
—Apply, LEWIS, Newsagent, Winchcombe, Glos. 


a E 


(7 ARDENER, UNDER, seeks situation, ex- 
perienced Inside and Out: age 27, married, 2 chil- 

fina ; disengaged.—FOYLE, 11, Clifton Place, Shipley, 
"orks. 


Sa eT 


FOREMAN or good SECOND, inside or 

Inside and Out; age 30, married, no children ; 
life experience in all branches; Vinea, Peaches, Melons 
“Mums, and general plants ; excellent references from good 
establishments.—TURNER, Putteridge Park, Luton, Beds, 


ees 


OREMAN, inside, life experience in good 


gardens (single). Please state wages.—HUGHES, 
30, North End, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


E E 


FOREMAN, life experience, Inside, Grapes, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Melons, Carnations, Chrysan- 
themums and general plants; competent trustworthy 
and well recommended; siugle.—H. J. GRIFFIN, 55, 
Sussex Place, Slough. 


nmm OO 


A N energetic man, 30, married, abstainer, 
secks post as Outside FOREMAN or pleasure 
GROUNDSMAN ; run motor-mower or light plant ; 
Southampton area, Surrey or London preferred.—LAM- 
PARD, c/o, The Lodge, Hopedene, Holmbury-St.-Mary, 
Dorking, Surrey, 


a 


OREMAN, or Inside LEAD, age 26, Fruit, 
Planta, ete. ; excellent references.—W. HARR ISON, 
Londesborough Park Gardens, Market Weighton, Yorks, 


Ss, 


CAN thoroughly recommend & smart and 

efficient man as pleasure ground FOREMAN or good 
LEAD; age 24 single, good refs and experience. State 
Wages with bothy.—TOMPKINS, Round Hill Gardens, 
Benfleet, Essex, 


Serene E E 


FOREMAN or good FIRST J OURNEY. 
MAN, Inside or Inside and Out: 8 years’ general 
experience; 2 years Bayham aa excellent refer- 


ences.— BEER, ` Sunn M s)-le. We 
Folkestone, Kent. á ount, Capel-le-Ferne, Nr. 


a 
(Q ARDENER, 26, seeks situation, LEAD in 
kitchen garden or Pleasure grounds: 11 years’ 


experience ; excellent references ; married when suited.— 


H MEWOOD, cio Mrs Betchw. ; 4 
Cobham, Surrey. - Betchworth, Leigh Hill Cottages, 


e e a a a, 


‘YOUNG MAN, 23, seeks situation, take 
Lead Inside or Pleasure grounds ; highest refer- 


Woo HOPKINS, Hampton Lovett, Nr. Droitwich, 


Se 


Y CUNG MAN, age 22, seeks situation in 

the gardens; 8 yearg’ experience Inside and Out ; 

word Teferences. Please state wages.—T. HOLDS WORTH, 
dnaston Lodge Gardens, Brailsford, Derby. 


IRST JOURNEYMAN, Inside, age 23, 
Trei requires situation in good private or public gardens : 
t h good experience, fruit, plants, etc., gained in goo 

shments ; excellent references; two years present 


situation - London district 
k ; preferred. Please state Wages 
Ast bothy.—H, WOOLLEY, Hickleton Gardens, Doncas- 


THE GARDENERS CHRON ICLE. 


„J OURNEYMAN seeks situation (Inside) ; 


age 21, 6 years’ experience gained in good establish- 

ments ; Well recommended. — Please write, with particulars, 

to E. ECCLESTON, Kingswalden Bury Gardens, Hitchin. 
erts. 


a tt, 


„J OURNEYMAN, Inside, desires change ; 


years’ experience, Inside and Out; good references f 
bothy Preferred ; age 21.—X. Z 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ees 

HOROUGHLY Experienced JOURNEY. 

MAN, single, seeks engagement, Inside; good 

references, Please state wages. At liberty when sulted.— 

G. ULES Westbury Manor Gardens, Brackley, North- 
ants. 


a E 
OURNEYMAN, Inside or Inside and Out, 
e seeks situation; aix years’ experience, age 21, 


Rood references.—L. HABGOOD, Blessing Lane, Holt, 
Wimborne, Dorset. 


——— a 
N iaa EYMAN, 23, requires situation, accus- 


tomed to borders, shrubberies, tennis courts, motor- 
mowers and large lawns; London district preferred.— 
R. JOYNER, Lewington Villa, Northcroft, Englefield 
Green, Staines. 


ħħ UUNON 


J OURNEYMAN, age 21, seeks situation 
e Inside and Out; 7 years’ experience, good references. 
State wages, with bothy.—8. ELLIOTT, Brightwalton, 
Nr. Wantage, Berks. : 


a a 


OURNEYMAN requires situation in fruit 

and plant houses; 8 years’ experience ; age 22: 

recommended.—C, WILCO) , Grittleton Gardens, Chip- 
penhan, Wilts. 


» Box 87, 5, Tavistock 


]MEROVER, 18, seeks situation, Inside and 

Out; 34 years’ experience: can be_ recommended. 
State wages, particulars, bothy.—FARQUHARSON, 
Council Cottages, Greet Road, Winchcombe, Gloucestershire 


R. F. STREET, Levbourne renee Gardens, 

Kent, wishes to recommend his son as IMPROVER, 

Inside ; ave 17, three years’ experience. Please state wages 
given with bothy. 


G ELLWOOD, Swanmore Park Gardens, 

LE ants., wishes to recommend hia Son, age 16, 
as IMPROVER. with knowledge ; strong, healthy and keen. 
Taken duty 12 montha past : bothy and home or southern 
counties preferred. Please state wages, 


MPROVER seeks situation, 

ferred ; age 18; 6 years’ general experience : bothy ; 

recommended by Rev. W. MacGregor.—F. CHAPLIN’? 
Manor House, Bolehall, Nr. Tamworth. 


J WARREN, Rockbeare Court Gardens, Scuth 
Devon, recommends H. TANTON , age 19 years, as 


Inside pre- 


CF o 
IMPROVER, Inside ; bothy preferred; 4 years’ experience. . 


—ŘŘŘĖ——— OUUU 


QTRONG LAD, 19, requires situation Inside 
h or Out; bothy immaterial: 5 years’ experience ; 
willing and enthusiastic. -THOMPSON, Station Road, 
Dullingham., 


QITUATION as UNDER-GARDENER or 
N house and garden; good reference Head Gardener.— 
JOHN $. WESTON, Mizpah Villa, Collier Street, Marden. 


I | NDER GARDENER, 24 years’ general 
experience, Inside and Out ; bothy preferred ; age 
18.—J. TUCKER, 128, Boundary Road, Merton. 


ADY, 22, college-trained, certificates, seeks 
post as GARDENING or POULTRY ASSISTANT, 
reference for counties near London; good references, 
Please write, LOW, Waters Edge, Cut Mill, Bosham, 
Sussex. 


TRADE. 


NUR ERY MANAGER, WORKING, or 

FOREMAN, requires post ; practical in all depart- 
ments. Also SEED ANALYST, etc., seeks situation.— 
Write, J. CROSBY, Nurseryman, 24, Lancaster Road, 
Edmonton, N.18, 


MANAGING FOREMAN, thoroughly quali- 
i fied, general plant nursery, accustomed to pro- 
ducing everything required for up-to-date nurseries, 
markets, shops; good references.—A. LAWRENCE, 
Clanrillon, Battlebridge Road, Rayleigh, Essex, 


FrOREMAN and GROWER, London-Provin- 

cial experience with soft-wooded, bedding, Ferns, 
flowering and decorative plants, fruit, cut bloom and 
hardy stuff, Propagation, routine, branches requirements ; 
good references.-—C, W., Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelmsford. 


Y OUNG, experienced KNIFE HAND seeks 
situation; now at Hberty.—S., TURNER, Great 
Wawkvwell, Pembury, Nr. Tunbridge Wells. 


E 


Y OUNG MAN, 214, requires situation, market 

garden, fruit or dairy farm; comfortable Christian 
home preferred ; references, small wage and board, etc.— 
C. HUSBANDS, Harlescott Grange, Shrewsbury. 


a 


YWO YOUTHS, ages 20 and 18, seek situations 

On general nursery ; expertenced ; Rood references : 

together if possible.-—W- D. R., Box 75, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


— 
OUNG MAN, 21, good references, seeks 
position with London firm: six paon thorough 
experience seed-testing, etc.—J. HORN č, Seed Testing 
Station, Dept. Agric., Merrion Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


ees 


DVERTISER seekg situation as MAN. 


AGER in Florist, seed, bulbs and general nursery- 
man’s business ; floral work a speciality ; books, etc., or 
could combine management of shop aud nursery ; thorough 
practieal experience in all departments; — married.— 
woe A., Box 79, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


EEN, ambitious young MAN desires a 

change as HEAD HOPMAN, or MANAGER 

of small Florists’ business : thoroughly experienced in 

making up, buving and selling ; an excellent knowledge 

of nursery stocks, seeds bulbs, etc., and the horticultural 

trade generally. Go wages essential.—B., c/o 32, 
Sidney Street, Folkestone. 


VEGETABLES 


FOR HOME 
AND EXHIBITION 


With chapters on soil preparation, crop 
rotation, tools, preparing and exhibiting 
vegetables, herbs and salading, diseases 
and insect enemies of kitchen garden 
crops, a monthly calendar of kitchen 
garden work, and numerous illustra- 
tions of vegetables, vegetable exhibits, 


growing crops, etc. 


By 


EDWIN BECKETT 
V.M.H., F.RHS. 


Price 15/9 including postage 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
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HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING 
Electrical Engineers and tronfounders 


HOTHOUSE DEPT. SPECIALITIES 
Winter Gardens ° Conservatories 


Garden Pits and Frames, Sashes, etc. 
Patent Sparred Wood and Cloth 


. na ey TETO Bu Vineries & all other kinds of Fruit Houses Blinds { hadi 
LAA a À i™ a s 
E U woe ee) h Forcing Houses * Orchid Houses Summer Houses sine and Garden 
J 4 Plant Houses Seats 


} è LONDON—8 Camden Road N.W. GLASGOW—121 St. Vincent Street 
EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Balcarres Street 


Telegrams: “Glasshouse, Norwest. London.” and “ Hothouse Edinburgh ” 


KAYE YOU PROVIDED 
The United Worticultural Benefit and Provident Society 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Saciety) 
ROVIDES 27/- per week in illness for ‘State Insured Members of this Society who 


1/1}; 18/- for 9d.; or 12/- for 6d., LET joined before 1923 are entitled to £1 per 
weekly contributions. . YOUR week Sickness, grants up to £7: 10:0 
ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15 sort towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 


of Nurses, and Payment of Arrears. 


or £20 at death, according to Scale. 
ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. P and Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, Seed and 
STATE Florina up ta tka aat of 45 a aie eligible. The adauta 


ROVIDES grants from Distress and Con- SECTION Membership are fully explained in the pamphlet obtain- 


valescent Funds. Si from : 


A. C. HILL, Secretary, 35, Alexandra Road, West Kensington, W. 14. 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


THE 


Experience extending over more than i ae | THE PERFECT 
Half -a - Century enables us to include 7 AAS A RAC EAE a SUN BLIND FOR 
CEA An GLASSHOUSES 


all that is best in the erection and 1 R= A 
e ae Easily fixed and re- 
equipment of Glasshouses. Mi ie mave, admita. atip 


Estimates Free. Interviews by appointment in wE E = a Vght. Economioal in 
any part of the country. 


wear. See our exhibit 
at the Chil ea Show. 


Ph Hop 0362 (Three Lines). 
Wire: Kinnell Boroh London. 


EFFICIENT BOILERS 


FOR QUICK DISTRIBUTION 
MAINTENANCE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 
Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 


Apparatus planned and erected at moderate prices. 


FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
LIST AND ADVICE FREE. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1, 
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Cydonia cathayensis 


ENERS” 


ESTABLISHED 1841 HRON No 4506 


No. 2106. Vor. LXXXI. {mm} 


SUBSCRIPTIONS —inland or Foreign 30/- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


A PEST SYSTEM 


Indoor pests should be attacked 
on a definite system. Both 
trouble and money are saved by 
making fumigation a regular 
monthly routine (with XL ALL 
this is wsually ample). Of all 
hurserymen, seedsmen, florists 
and chemists. 


XL ALL FUMIGATING COMPOUND, 
(Liquid or Cake.) 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High St.. London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL'’S Choice Dahlias and Chrysan- 
; ` themums. New List now ready, including all the 
most up -to -date varieties. Free to all readers. — 
Koon L & SONS, Nurserymen and Seedsmep, 
uteford. 


OBBIE’S Plant Catalogue Now Ready. 
Free to all readers. Please mention Gardeners’ 
rd dag when writing.—DOBBIE & CO., LTD. Edin 


hi 


ATH’S SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
New Illustrated Catalogue of choice Vegetable and 
wer Seeds and Plants is now ripe 4 and. will be sent, 
t free, on application.—{ Dept, A.), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
e Floral Farms, Wisbech, 


a es 


BAke's SEEDS FOR MAY SOWING for 

Vegetable and Flower Garden, Rock Garden and 
Greenhouse. Finest selected strains and tested growth. 
Also finest quality Seed Potatoes for May planting. Special 
lists free.—BARR & SONS, 11, 12, 13, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


eee 


NEW ae YSAN oe MS.—List of 1927 

o es now ready, tal f 700 i 

pner eats : aea lna, Pelargoniams (Show), Zonal 
elargo 4, c as, . ~ We . 

The Nurseries, Peterborough. One SON: 


(C TARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 

a contains over 600 illustratio from ph phs, 

and much yee on n n rates aik on Natural 
: n ours an rries, Spri 

Bog aad aig Caen rat anie er Be Di, Qon 
eD, » B 

places under Trees, etc. Copies may be had gratis on 

Gan ers erate (Small Town and 

é coe ons not catered for).—vV. N. GAUNTLETT 

+ LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingtfold. 


ee 


TRAWBERRIES can still be planted from 
the bene bots to fill gaps or for next season: The Duke, 
Bediara early, in pots, 30/- per 100.—LAXTON BROS., 


S S 


SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1927. 


NORTHERN GEM DAHLIA 


Beds and borders of this effec- 
tive and beautiful bright rose- 
ink “ Coltness ” 18-inch grow- 
ng DAHLIA will prove both 
a delightful change from. and 
addition to, the red, yellow, 
white and orange colours. of 
the Mignons. New this season. 
Green plants 24/- per dozen. 
Catalogue of all the BEST 
Dahlias posted with pleasure. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


PEEDS'’ WINNERS 


Peeds’ Streptocarpus. 
Peeds’ Gloxinias. 
Peeds’ Caladiums. 


Three finest collections in the country. 
Plants in 48's, 24/-, 42/- and 60/- per dozen. 


Greenhouse Plant Catalogue free by return. 


JOHN PEED & SON 
h Nc es West Norwood London 
K#tway's GLADIOLI 


are undoubtedly still the finest kinds obtainable. 
KELWAY AND SON have been the leading 
Gladfolus specialists since 1855 ; they have been 
awarded 200 Gold and Silver Medals for Gladioli, 
and they originated the popular LANGPRIM 
section (hybrids of Primulinus). Their fine named 
show Varieties are offered at 6/-, 9/- and 12/- per 
dozen, in 12 varieties, or twelve of a sort. Free 
for prepaid orders of £1 and upwards. State 
whether Large-flowered ( Kelwayi)- or -Langprim 
are required, and what colours are preferred, 
All are guaranteed British and are flowering bulbs. 


“I always prefer your Gladioll, which I have found 
incomparably the best.” —Mr.—, Leith, Edinburgh. 


“Your Gladioli are quite the best we have had and 


- prove that it isa better proposition to buy in England. 


Hitherto we have purchased from Holland, and with 
sending C.W.O. have been very disappointed, especially 
the last lot.”—Mr.—, Baldock. April 14, 1927, 


OW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY'S ATTRACTIVE ANTIRRHINUMS 


for Spring Planting. 
Most satisfactory for filling gaps in Colour Schemes 
in Herbafeous Borders, or for. beds or borders by- them- 
selves. Easily grown, hardy, free and long flowering 
KELWAY & SON, The Royal Nuraeries LANGPORT 


‘Establish:d 1851 


PRICE 6d. 
POST FREE 7d. 


Registered as a New r. 
E (with Supplement) 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address —“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


WALLFEFLOWERS 


The cultivation of the Wallflower was revolu- 

- tlonised when we introduced the orange-scarlet 
Varieties, and we strongly recommend flower 
lovers to try the following :— 


SUTTON’S FIRE KING (orange-scarlet). 
Per packet 1/6 and 2/6. 


SUTTON’S ORANGE BEDDER (vivid orange). 
Per packet, 1/6 and 2/6. 


SUTTON’S PRIMROSE MONARCH (pale yellow). 
_ Per packet, 1/6. 


SUTTON’'S GIANT VULCAN (a fine crimson variety). 
| Per packet, 1/6 and 2/6, 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 
Bron of Finest Quality Bulbs, for all 
l to all parte of the world. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


. Free delivery. in Great Britain, 
Special attention pald to Colonial orders. Catalogues 

free on application. Correspondence _ invited.— 
- DE JAGER & SONS, Bulb Growers, Heiloo (Holland). 


HARDY PHLOXEsS. 


[* all the new and most brilliant shades 


of colour. List now ready. l 
GUNN & SONS Olton, Warwickshire. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 
for the Greenhouse and the Garden : Catalogue 
free on application.—O. EN GELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 


Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns ” post 
free.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS’ Gold Medal Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, Rare Hardy Shrubs, Alpine and 
Perennial Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Dahlias and 
Bedding Plants. Catalogues free, 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED. 


Twyford (Berks.), Bagshot (Surrey) and London» 
GQ ANDERS, ORCHID GROWERS, 
St. Albans. 


Sons, 

+» Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 165, 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach- houses, 
Portable Buildings, ete. | 


OST LABELS.—We shall be pleased to assist 
(gratis) gardeners or others who desire to identify 
flowering shrubs or trees now in bloom. 
V. N GAUNTLETT & CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, 
Chi idingfold, Surrey. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, MAY lith. 


JM ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell by Auction at their 


SALE ROOMS, 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
quantities of Gladiolus, Begonias, Spiraeas, Lilies in variety - 
HERBACEOUS BORDER AND OTHER PLANTS 

A direct consignment of 
264 BALES (125,000) of NEW SEASON'S JAPANESE 
CANES, heavy and light, in various sizes, also consignments 
of 
PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS, ASPIDISTRAS 
and other decorative plants from Belgium, 


On Wednesday next, May lith. 
Catalogues on Application. 


SALE OF ORCHIDS 
at 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
A small but choice importation of Dendrobiums and other 
species from the Upper Shan States of Burma, together with 


a quantity of rare Burmese Lilics, also a selection of fine 
Established Orchids in variety. 


TM FSSB8. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell the above by auction at their 


CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


On Friday, May 13th, 1927. 


Catalogues on application. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


AUBREY & CO. 
96, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 


PECIALISE in the sale of Nurseries, Market 
Gardens, Fruit and Poultry Farms. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars. 


QMALL Nursery for Sale or to Let in Worthing 
district, Bungalow, and 400 feet run of glass. Rent, 
£85. Ingoing, £150. 


N URSERY, near Bath, ł-acre Cottage and 
240 ft. run of glass. Rent £40. Long lease. 
Price complete, £300. 


URSERYMAN’S, Florist’s, Fruit and Veg. 


Business In Essex suburb. Cottage, Showhouse, 
Shop, large yard and garden, outbuildings, etc.; 86 ft. 
frontage to busy main road. Rent nearly all let off. 
Turnover £1,000 yearly, good profits. Price £650. 


Pe Nursery in Surrey, 4 acres» 

pre-war Brick Bungalow, 7 rooms; 4 glasshouses, 
frames, orchard, etc. Price only £1,200, complete. £500 
can remain. 


ARKET Garden and Fruit Farm, nea? Ely, 

comprising nearly 6 acres (4$ acres fully planted 

with top and bottom fruit). Price freehold, £750. House 

adjoining available to rent or purchase. Death causes 
sale. 


REEHOLD Nursery, 33 miles from London, 
comprising 34 acres; Brick Bungalow, 4 rooms, 
ecullery, outhouse ; 750 ft. run of glass, well-heated and in 
good order; outbuildings, etc. Turnover about £1,000, 
good local trade. Price £1,850, Excellent paying concern. 
Fuller particulars from AUBREY & CO., above. 


ORTH of England.—A very old-estab- 
N lished Nursery for Sale; 15 acres, important 
industrial town ; contains good stocks Fruit Trees, Roses 
Alpines, Herbaceous, etc., Dwellinz-house and necessary 
out-buildings. Lease would be granted or Frechold could 
be purchased. Stock by valuation.—Further | particulars 
of MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 6¢ and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
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REEHOLD Nursery for Sale, low pric®, 

stock at valuation, owner going abroad; immediate. 

possession, or end of June.—SAWYER, Nurseries, Wool- 
wich Road, Bexley Heath, Kent. 


£ 4 5 —Nine-roomed House and Nursery 
ground, Leasehold, with 370 feet glass, fully 
stocked, purchaser’s property. Ill-health.—K EMP, 
644, Station Road, Harpenden, Herts. 


REEHOLD Nursery, Sussex, 2 acres, 240 ft. 
run glass, general stock, good dwelling-house.— 
$S. H., Box 14, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


PROPERTY TO LET. 


LORIST and Nurserv Shop to Let, 5 roomse 

London suburb. Premium wanted. Stock at 

valuation, if required.—RASMUSSEN, 327, High Road, 
Leytonstone, E.11. 


BUSINESS CARD. 


ROTHEROE & MORRIS, Horticultural 


Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at 
Leytonstone, E. Monthly ort{cultural Register had on 
application. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


SHOW 


NEWPORT 
(MONMOUTHSHIRE) 
July Sth to 9th, 1927. 


86rH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


FLOWER SHOW 


Entries Olose May 265th 
Prize-Sheets and Entry Forms will be forwarded 
on application to 

T. B. TURNER, Secretary. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL Society OF ENGLAND, 
26, Bedford Square, London, W.C.r 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
FLOWER SHOW 


Tuesday and Wednesday, July 5 and 6, 1927, 


In the CALVERLEY GROUNDS, opp. Central Station 


Exhibits will be staged in New Pavilion and 
additional Marquees. 


TABLE DECORATIONS, ETC. 
Valuable prizes. Open to all. 


Silver Rose Bowl and Cash Prizes for Ladies only 


OPEN TRADE DISPLAYS. 
Special Valuable Cup and Cush Prizes. 


OPEN CLASSES 
for Sweet Peas, Roscs, Herbacevus, Frult and Vegetables 


For Schedules :—RUFUS T. LADE, 
Hon. Secretary Horticultural Society, 
29, Hill View Koad, Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells. 
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53rd Year of the 
SHREWSBURY GREAT 
MUSICAL & FLORAL FETE 


THE WORLD’S WONDER SHOW 
In the beautiful grounds of THE QUARRY, 


Wednesday & Thursday, August 17 & 18, 1927. 


UPWARDS OF £1,420 OFFERED IN CASH PRIZES 
President's Prize Silver Plate. Value 10 gns, 
For Herbaceous Planta. 
Silver Challenge Cup. Value 50 gns. 
presented by the Shrewsbury Chamber of Commerce 
for Group of Miscellaneous Fine Foliage Plante 
Five Special Trophies. Value 15 . each, 
For Collections of Orchids, Carnations, Roses, Gladioli 
and Fruit 
10 Large Gold, 10 Gold and 10 Silver Medals. 
for Non-Competitive Exhibits 
SCHEDULES NOW READY. 


Apply to W. G. BRAZIER, Secretary, SHREWSBURY. 


Watford Horticultural Society 
ANNUAL SHOW 


WILL BE HELD, IN 


CASSIOBURY PARK, WATFORD 
On July 26th and 27th. 


Trade, Professional, Amateur, and Allotment 
Classes open for the Country, County & Borough, 


with over £300 in Prize Money and Seven Silver 
Challenge Cups, Silver and Bronze Medals. 


‘For entry forms and schedule apply to: 
Hon. Sec., W. E. CHEESEMAN, 
16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 4s., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fes 
for having replies addressed to thie office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 88. 
per inch, or 108. facing edttorial matter. 


ae 


pene t CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 

d manoni: Drachenas, aoumar PP tee rien 
raniums cas, Lilies. Ferns and How ' 

by J. E. SMITH, 3/6 post free.—SMITH, London Fern 
urseries, London, 8.W.9. 


LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
100 000 80/- 100, variety, wanted 100 
i 2 ~ ~ Aspldistras for dividing. Catalogue free.— 
SMITH, Fernery, London, 8.W.9. 


(CHINESE, Himalayan and other Risdon 

drons, on their own roots. Rare 8 ' 
Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilles. Write for Gatalogus 
—Q. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


ARE Primula and Alpine Seeds.—2,000 
R varieties; Lists free. ae F. J. ANDERSON, 
Glen Hall , Leicester. 


ENTIANA verna, 12 clumps, tle pe 
6 Dryas octopetala, 4/-; 3 Neotinia m Ou ds 


12 evergreen rockery Ferns, in 12 sorts, 10/-; 


regalis, 4/--—O’ KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Irelaud. 


AY TREES, in tubs, New Spring Pa 


Price List on application. All cs t 
Largest importers. All sizes and shapes, as Ox AT 
Chelsea annually. First-class quality eee Wl. 
GREEN (1911) LTD., 28, Crawford Street, London, 


May 7, 1927. 


OW IS THE TIME to repair and make your 


.—Privet ovalifolium, evergreens, broad- 
Jeaved Pane 1-2 ft., 4/— per dozen, 18/- per 100; 2 to 3 ft., 
6/- per dozen, 25/- pe 100; 3 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 
$0/- per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 
Cam 


AKE YOUR OWN Asparagus and Seakale 
Beds.—As Connover’s Colossal, extra 
strong crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
15/- per 100, 3/- per dozen; Extra selected, one year old, 
10/- per 100, 2/- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20/- 
r 100. Seakale, magnificent strong roots, 2/6 per dozen, 
Pj- per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 
Cam 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 

Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
Catalogue ce es i non haee = 
Tree Guards, Catalogue .C. è ood an n 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, Catalogue 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.C. 70. Ask for 
ecparate lists.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., ‘Norwich. 


ARDSLEY’S Barrows are sent carriage paid 
your nearest station. Garden ‘‘ The Cavendish,” 
20/6; “The Frinton.” 47/6; No. 196, Navvy, 22/6. 
Ironcrete Garden Rollers, weight 2 cwt., 16 in., 34/-.— 
BABDSLEYS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept G.C)., 
Phone 670. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 

for paths, from our own pits, on rail, Farnham 

Station, at 8/6 per ton.—S. BIDE & SONS, LTD., Farnham, 
uUrrey. 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 
2/6 2-cwt. sample bags, carriage forward. — 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 


EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 
Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rail.— 
WALKER, ewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf, weathered Lime- 

stone Rockery, special Red Shale for tennis courts, 

petha etc., etc.—KERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 
ey. < 


o 
“Dry” Walls; 
Marl. Large or small quantities carriage 

station In England.—HODSO 


pai 
any rallwa & SONS, 
LTD., egate, Nottingham. 


EWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, 
factories, farms, etc. ; no emptying of cesspools; no 
solids; no open filter beds ; everything unde ee and 
automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable. —WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 
station. House coal from 18/6 per ton, pit. Welsh 
Anthracite, 25/-, pit. SemAnthracite (registered), 19/- 
pit; Buckle Furnace Coke, 19/6.—BUCKLE COLLIERY 
O., 59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


TANNED Garden Netting, best selected small 

mesh, 25 by 2 yds., 3/6, or 4 yds., 7/-, or 8 yds., 14/-, 
Sake ped. Tennis nets and Standards. Lists free. — 
JIRA R SEI NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Terrace, 


ARDEN Netting, tanned, A 
small mesh ; 50 yards long, 1 yard wide, 3/6; 25 by 
ri 3/6; 25 by 8, 5/3; 25 by 4, 7/-; 25 by 5, 8/9: 25 by 
an ibe a Ht by oa ly; atic etila „Satisfaction or 
R age paid. Nets dis return. 
—TICKNER & CO., Net Works, Rye is á 


TENNI Boundary Nets, new, stout, black 
nets, guaranteed, strongly lined top and bottom ; 
25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 20/-; 25 by 4, 23/-; Re 
Boundary Nets, 14/- and 17/-; Garden Netting, birdproof 
good, strong, small mesh, well cured, 50 yards long 1 yard 
wide, 4/-; 25 by 2, 4/-: 26 by 3, 6/-; 25 by 4, 7/6; 
25 by 5, 9/6; 25 by 6, 11/-; 25 by 8, 14/6: 25 by 10, 17/6. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Carriage Paid. Nets sent 
immediately.— A. HATTER, Net Works, Rye. 


OURNAL of Pomology and Horticultural 
Science, contains illustrated articles in practical 
language, presenting the results of current research in 
horticulture. Volume VI, No. 1, just out, price 5/-, post 
free. Volume subscription for four parts, 15/-, from any 
bookseller or the Publishers: HEADLEY BROTHERS, 
18, Devonshire Street, London, E.C.2. 


(THREE Span Roof Glasshouses, 40’ by 11’, by 
L Boulton & Paul. One do., 36’ by 12’, and 4 ł Spans, 
80’ by 14’, by Mackenzie & Moncur, with heating 
apparatus, large stocks of Boilers, Pipes, Glass, etc.— 
C. A. CHRISTIANSEN, Southall,’ W. 


P. Super Lawn-Mower, 16’, perfect con- 
e dition; ball-bearings, very easy to handle, £8, 
cost £16.—11, Church Koad, Wimbledon. 


66 (NX OVERNOR” Motor Lawn Mower, 22”, 

water-cooled, few months’ use. superseded by 
cab machine ; bargain, £25.—-BUCHANANS, Leather- 
read. 


ANTED, ‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 

Volume LVI (July to December, 1914) complete ; 

and number 3,812 (January 17, 1914) of vol. LV.—Offers 
to L. SPAETH, Berlin-Baumschulenweg, Germany. 


ts Vases, 
Birds’ Baths, cte.. 


Catalogue No. 3 
Post free. 


ARTHUR-H:MOORTON I‘ 


Makers of Artistic Ornaments. 
17, ECCLESTON ST..LONDON.SW 1. 


LOAM 
LOAM 


Yellow — Fibrous — Fresh Cut — 

direct from our new cutting grounds. 

Any quantity loaded free on rail. 
At 12/6 per yard. 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


aa te a 
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ORCHIDS 


Ø 


e cordially invite our 
Patrons and all inter- 
ested in Orchids to note our 


Exhibit in the 
ORCHID TENT 
AT CHELSEA 


where well grown plants will 
be on view at prices from 


One Guinea each 


Ø 


J. & A. McBEAN 


Orchid Raisers and Exporters 


COOKSBRIDGE 


Sussex 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


—— —-- 


Price 42/- net (plus postage 1/-) 
I 


In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 


GARDENERS’ CHRON ICLE 


LIMITED 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


en! 
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SAFETY FIRST- FOWLER’S FOR ALL GLASS STRUCTURES 

FOR ANIMALS| J AWN SAND eas 

AND PEOPLE | AND FERTILIZER ELUOTTS — 
‘ € 

Non-caustic ; colourless ; The Originator of Lawn Sands. Sammer Clong! 

no smell ; kills the roots; Destroys all obnoxious weeds and moss, and } | 

superior to arsenical com- discolours the grass least of any. Produces a SHADING 

pounds. TINS— rich velvety eran ae rear experience in 1) ee ER 


Í i- 21- 3/6 66 12/- 
for 4, 123, 25, 50, 100gals. 


EÑ SPECIAL.— 

For Parks and 
a Recreation Grounds 
tee —in bulk. 


SOLD BY “ALL NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


and improved article. 
In Tins, Green or White 
shade, 1/6 and 3/6 each 


not be advised to ux 
any other, 


THE OLDEST AND STILL BY FAR 
THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
If required for destroying weeds only, a pinch 
in the centre of each weed will entirely clear 
your lawn. 


ae ae 6, 3/- and 5/6; 8/- 
In, Y 2 ee haa in PENE acide ib e 


Do 
Reg. No. 14,624. 


Trade Mark. 
Manufactured by CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON S..1. 


Order now : 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


Woodside, S.E. 25 


Scott’s Weed Killer 


For Killing Weeds and Moss on 
Garden Walks, Carriage Drives, &c. 


, Double 
Strength 


PRICE: 
19s. 0d. 
£1 17s. 6d. 


Larges: Manufacturers of 
Flower fots in _ the World. 


ig p 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 


Chrysanthemums. 


à ren Fancy Fern Pans and 
a; i, 7 AUAN i ml Pia Toms, 
ii : : rom 3d. each. 
\SANKEY ae 

i FAMO USIN 
GARDENI, 


4 Poms 
State quantity of eath size 


required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for tiustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SODRA & SON, LTD. 
iya! Potterie 


BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


No Waiting! 
All Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


for 1927 is pow out. 
Her t 


TULIPA KAUFMANNIANA 
100 bulbs .. 30 Marks 


TULIPA GREIGII 
100 bulbs 75 Marks 
1000 bulbs 650 Marks 


EREMURUS 


robustus— 
10 roots 
100 roots 
lactiflorus— 
10 roots 
100 roots 
Olgae— 
10 roots 25 Marks 
100 roots 200 Marks 


for delivery in September without 
engagement. 


HAAGE & SCHMIDT 
Erfurt, Germany. 


18 Marks 
175 Marks 


12 Marks 
96 Marks 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S 
NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 


Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts. 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 
they 


behind your advertisements, 
will pay, and pay handsomely, 
whatever the initial outlay may be. 


Alpines, Rock &hrubs and 
us Plants. Revised prices and thrilling 
Novelties. Sent free on application. 


| 


‘ROOT & STEM 
| VEGETABLES” 


By the late Alex. Dean, V.M.H. 


PRICE 3/- Post Free. 


NE of the famous “ Present- 

Day Gardening’ series, edited 
by the late R. Hooper Pearson, 
containing eight lovely coloured 
plates. Only a few of these books 
now remain, and they are not 
being reprinted, so that the oppor- 
tunity of securing one may not 
be available much longer. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Best ality 21-oz- 
Glass, pat eck Also 
d-inch Rough Plate 
and Putty. 


Write for Manchester and London stock 


lists riod sizes and quantity required to: 
Dept. G.C., 4, Mason Street, Manchester. 
Mention this paper. 


GLASSHOUSES 
CARTER & HOWARD LONDON sw.» 


paorographa of Contracts executed and copies of unsolicited 


etters of appreciation post free on request, 


KINGSTON ROAD 
RAYNES PARK 


Telephone: Wimbledon 2377 
ESTABLISHED 1900 
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-= WILLIS BROS’ ~- - 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
ng in or as a top-dressing. For kitchen 
a me. rdens or Herbaceous Borders 
l-cwt., 15/-; eat 9/-; 28%., 5/-; £14 10/- per 
ton. All Carriage P ald. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


BOLDLY ! 


An expensive adver- 
tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 


business; so let your ||| NICOTINE INSECTICIDES 


slogan be . Are by far the most efficient and eco- 
nomical for destroying sucking insects in 
Greenhouse, Orchard, or Garden. I pack in 
pure Nicotine 95-98%, Nico-Soap (Nicotine 
and Soft Soap) and Fumigating forms. 


ADVERTISE pament CAMPBELLS conssun 


For her Sergi P paur, The best method 
of destroying Mildew on Roses, Vines, etc., 


in Glasshouses. 
BOLDLY ! | een 
e d. D. CAMPBELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 


7, Lund St., Cornbrook, Manchester 


— — CHARLESWORTH & CO. LTD. 
LOOK TO YOUR VINES! 

The Vine requires a large quantity of Potash for its HAYWARDS HEATH. SUSSEX. 

per growth and the development of fruit. WILLIS i ; . 

BROS. VINE MANURE contains 7% Potash, 22% : 

Phosphate, ane 4% Nitrogen, and the results justify us 

in saying it is the ‘best on the market. The effect on 

old vines is very marked it puta new life into them. 

1 ewt., 25/-; 560., 14/-; 281d., 8/-; All Carriage Paid. 


LAWN MANURE. 

Having ben connected ; with the experimental 
manuring tures, etc., for over 40 years, we ar 
in the aa on to offer the above with pna 
confidence as to results. It is especially suitable for 
poor mossy lawns, improving the texture of the grass 
and helping the lawns to keep their colour in dry seasons. 
Can be used at the rate of 5 cwt. to the acre. 

cwt., 20/-; 10 cwt., £9 15/-; 1 ton, £19. Carriage 
Paid. ' Special Prices quoted for Grass Manures for 
Park Land in quantities. 


LAWN SAND AND DAISY KILLER. 

This preparation will be found very effective or 
thickening the sward and encouraging the grasses ; 
destroys the daisies and other weeds so (roubam 

on lawns. 1 cwt., 25/-; 10 cwt., £12. Carriage Paid. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE. ” Sprinkle t thinly over the surface 
of the lawns at the rate of 4to 6 ozs. to the square yard ; 
where a mass of weeds occurs a little more may 
af ue se cannot get through until the weeds are 
at ae yin oe or spring is the best time 


~ READING. - 


hi ae the 


SUSSEX TRUG BASKETS. 
187 4;-; 20° 5/-; 23” 6/-; 26° 7i-; 28° 8/-; each. 
Carriage Paid. 
GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES 
Write for Our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 
Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. (HARPENDEN) Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


[EERE = 


FERNS AND FERN CULTURE : 


By J. BIRKENHEAD. Revised by F. Parsons. 
PRICE 1/4 POST FREE 


Ferns ought to play a much larger role than they do in the English garden. 
There are so many places where, in consequence of shade cast by tall trees 
or high walls, flowers needing sunshine will not thrive, and where Ferns, on 


the contrary, would luxuriate, given only sufficient moisture. 


Ferns have a grace and dignity all their own, and can redeem by their 


D| beauty what would otherwise be a bare and unattractive corner of the garden. 
A Those wishing to cultivate them cannot do better than purchase the little book 
g whose title appears above. 

[J 


It can be obtained from: 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE LTD., 5, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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oe of ATCO Service Depots ensures that 

As ATCO Motor Mower is retained in 
perfect condition for all time. Each Depot is 
fully equipped and staffed with competent ATCO 
Engineers who can undertake every kind of repair, 
adjustment and replacement at minimum cost and 
with least possible delay and advise on all matters 


of maintenance. A post card to the nearest ATCO Service Depots in: 
Service Depot—the address of which will be found LONDON “ 
on your ATCO Mower—will receive immediate ix cae 
attention. 
NEWPORT, Mon. - 
Catalogue and particulars of ATCO Motor ORMSKIRK, Lancs. 
Mowers for from £8 down on application to : SHEFFIELD - -~ 
DARLINGTON - 


CHAS. H. PUGH LIMITED EXETER - 


Whitworth Works, 32, Tilton Rd., Birmingham Pana Ss 


GLASGOW - = 
DUBLIN - - 


and BIRMINGHAM 
(Head Office & W orks) 


CARREIA N 


TE EET E Taa 


ALFRED APPLEE CLE CHAIN 


Tue ARET CMAIN one CLE TME ete 


GARDEN 
PESTS 


The secret of clean healthy fruit, 
flowers and vegetables, lies in the 
destruction of the many garden 
pests which infest them. 

fly, Caterpillars, Red Spider, 
Woolly Aphis cause irreparable 
damage in the orchardand garden. 


Your sure remedy is to spray with 
KATAKILLA, which is unsurpassed 
for the destruction of these pests. 


my 
| FERTILIZERS 
ii GARDEN 


! The most economical general garden 
NW fertilizer proved by experience to be 
invaluable for 


i 
i] FLOWERS, FRUIT] 
AND VEGETABLES] 


° | 
to be used at the rate of 4 ozs. to the 
square yard is 


CANARY GUANO 


Katakilla is non-poisonous, certain 
in action, easy and clean to use, 
and inexpensive. 


Carr. 
Pare cwt. 3 2/- Paid. 
z Sold by all Agents im | 
7 Ibs. 3/6 28 Ibs. 10/ 2/- Cartons to make 10 galls. wash, A charming Stone Pi 1geon Cote at | 
14 Ibs. 6/6 56 Ibs. 17/6 6/- $ N i . ‘6 The Gazeway ” Show Gardens, 


iy | hesiraind -Calslapae of. Rertiiees® for Portsmouth Road, Surbiton. 
all crops, with instructons for use, 


post free from the Manufacturers : 


JOSEPH FISO 
IPSWICH 


Fertiliser Manufacturers to 
H.M. the K ing 


KATAKILLA| | COD 


GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


19-23, High Street, Kingston -on - Thames 


i 
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Pea, Lord Anson’s 


SUPPLEMENTARY PLATE. 
Cydonia cathayensis. 


AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 52°. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, May 4 
10a.m. Bar. 29.9. Temp. 65°. Weather, Sunny. 


—————— OO —————————— 


THE severe frosts which 

Damage by occurred in many parts of 
April Froste. the country during the 
closing days of April have, 

we fear, severely reduced the prospects 
of a bountiful harvest of fruit. The opened 
buds of Apple blossom were frozen through to 
such an extent that the stigma within was 
blackened, while embryo Plums, and in some 
cases Gooseberries, fell to the ground after 
experiencing several nights of frost ranging 
from 3° at Bodnant to 19° at Edinburgh, 
and from 9° to 13° around London. In 
the county of Kent frosts were very severe, 
and we learn through Mr. E. A. Bunyard 
and Mr. F. W. Ladds that the splendid pros- 
pects of a bountiful] fruit harvest have been 
reduced toa minimum. From south Hamp- 
shire, from Reading and from the Swanwick 
Strawberry district come similar tales of 
woe, while in the famed Vale of Evesham 
the cold weather has done irreparable 
harm to crops. It is too early yet to esti- 
mate the damage done and its effect upon 
the fruit industry as a whole, but the pessi- 
mistic strain in which so many correspon- 
dents have written is particularly ominous. 


We learn of acres of newly planted early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums being killed and 
of thousands of Marguerites utterly spoiled 
for market purposes by the severity of the 
weather. The night frosts of April 27, 28 
and 29 laid a heavy hand on many of the 
Rhododendron species at Kew, both in the 
vicinity of King William’s Temple and in the 
Museum garden, where Rhododendrons are 
successfully used as a ground cover for 
Lilies. The damage seems to be confined 
to the species which have been throwing 
out new growth of late, and although April 
has been consistently cold and not conducive 
to precocious growth, none of these seems to 
have escaped. On the other hand, species 
like R. neriiflorum, R. auriculatum and 
R. discolor, among others, which do not 
make a move yet, have not been harmed. 
Had April been a warm month, the damage 
would doubtless have been even more 
severe ; as it is, the condition of the plants 
ig clear evidence of the risks planters run. 
The list of casualties is too long for individual 
mention, but includes well-known species like 
R. Souliei,R.Williamsianum, R. rubiginosum, 
R. oreotrephes, R. strigillosum and R. irror- 
atum, as well as several such as R. Watsonii, 
of which the constitutional hardiness is 
doubtful, apart from any question of vernal 
growth. The damage at Kew is not, 
unfortunately, confined to Rhododendrons. 

Mr. E. Beckett, V.M.H., writes that: “ the 
frosts registered at Aldenham from April 27 
to May 2, were 15°, 13°, 4°, 13°, 17° and 2°, 
respectively, and the pitiful effect of the cold 
nights is especially noticeable on shrubs. 
Young growths of Roses are wilted beyond 
recovery, as are those of Hydrangeas, 
Diervillas, Deutzias and Viburnums. 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum looks as though a 
bonfire had been lit beneath it; Japanese 
and Chinese Maples are in a similar plight, 
and a bed of Azaleas that is a particular 
joy each season is now hopeless, with the 
flower buds killed completely, a fate that 
has also overtaken large specimen Mag- 
nolias. So runs the tale of woe, which would 
almost fill volumes; but the sum total of 
damage will not be known for some time 
to come. Even Gunneras that had been 
covered in the usual way were damaged, 
despite the protection afforded them. A 
very serious aspect of this severely cold spell 
is its effect on the fruit crops; there was 
a magnificent show of blossom, but the frasts 
have quite spoiled the prospects, for on 
examining flowers and even small, unopened 
buds, we found the stigmas dead and black, 
so that only in the very sheltered portions 
of Apple and Plum trees are we likely to 
find fruits eventually maturing. Alas! all 
this isapart from thesevere check the trees 
have suffered. Never, in the course of 
my experience, have I known such damage, 
for even the young Strawberries leaves are 
shrivelled up as if by fire. There arises but 
one small consoling thought, and it is that 
the ground itself was very much on the dry 
side. Had the soil been moist when these 
frosts overtook us, where to-day there are 
scores of casualties, there would probably 
have been thousands of infinitely worse 
cases, and while we bemoan the present 
serious damage, it 1s as well to remember 
there might have been absolute disaster. ”’ 


Chelsea Show.— This year, Chelsea show will 
be held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
May 25, 26 and 27. On the first day, Wednes- 
day, May 25, there will be a private view for 
Fellows and their friends from 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Only Fellows’ and Associates’ tickets will admit 
to the private view, but transferable as well as 
non-transferable tickets may be used. There 
will be no admission by payment on Wednesday, 


May 26 until 12 noon, when the show will be 
opened to the public. Those who propose to 
submit new or rare plantes to the Committees 
for certificate should remember that the Com- 
mittees will not meet on the first day of the show, 
but at 6 p.m. on the previous evening. AU 
plants, etc., for certificate must be entered with 
the Secretaries of the respective Committees 
by 5.30 p.m. on Tuesday, May 24, and they 
will be in attendance to receive entries through- 
out the afternoon. Vans will not be admitted 
to the show grounds on Tuesday, May 24, 
after 3 p.m. 


Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.—We would 
remind our readers that the Annual Festival 
Dinner of the above deserving gardening 
charity is to be held at the Hotel Victoria, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, on Friday, 
May 20, next, when Sir Henry Whitehead, 
of Stagenhoe Park, Welwyn, will preside. 
Donations to the Chairman’s list, no matter 
how small, will be welcomed, and should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Fund at 
a Bedford Chambers, Covent Garden, London, 

C. 2. 


Hungarian Import Tax on Azaleas.—A tax of 
200 Goldkronen per 100 kilos is charged on 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, etc. (even without 
buds or flowers) imported into Hungary; 
this works out, roughly, at about one to four 
shillings per plant, according to size. In these 
circumstances exporters find it almost impossible 
to send their plants to Hungary. 


Tulip Show at Wakefield.—The ninety-first 
annual exhibition of the Wakefield and North 
of England Tulip Society (established in 1836) 
will be held at the Brunswick Hotel, Wakefield, 
on Saturday, May 21, and the three following 
days, and will be open to ticket holders at 
l p.m. 


A Rhododendron Association—QOn Tuesday 
last, a meeting was held in the R.H.S. Lecture 
Room at 4 p.m., for the purpose of forming 
a new Society in the interests of the Rhodo- 
dendron. The meeting was well attended ; 
Mr. Lionel de Rothschild occupied the chair, 
and among those present we noticed Mr. W. J. 
Bean, Sir Frederick Moore, Mr. P. C. M. Veitch, 
Mr. R. Cory, Mr. A. Grove, Mr. W. E. Wallace, 
Mr. G. Waterer, Mr. G. Loder, Mr. P. D. Williams 
Mr. J. C. Williams, Mr. Eley, the Hon. H. D. 
McLaren, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. A. D. 
Cotton, Dr. A. Hill and Lord Headfort. Mr. 
Rothschild stated that there already existed 
a Rhododendron Society composed of some 
twenty-five persons interested in Rhododendrons, 
but that Society was more in the nature of 
a club, it was now considered desirable to 
invite a larger number to take part in the organ- 
ising of Rhododendron shows and for banding 
themselves in a cult. It was not proposed to 
disband the present Rhododendron Society, 
but he felt sure that with a stronger association 
the exhibitions would be even more successful 
than in the past, and he hoped in the future 
they would be of a sufficient size to fill the new 
hall. Mr. Gerald Loder, in supporting Mr. 
Rothschild, considered the time had come to 
form a larger body interested in the Rhododen- 
dron, and the meeting was especially called to 
consider what its functions should be and how the 
shows should be best conducted. It might be 
possible, he said, to hold two shows, one in the 
spring and one inthe summer. He recommended 
that a small Committee should be appointed 
to consider details. Other speakers included Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Mr. P. C. M. Veitch, Mr. 
Crosfield, Mr. Gomer Waterer, Mr. R. W.Wallace, 
Mr. J. Cheal and Mr. J. C. Williams. All were 
unanimous in supporting the proposal, and the 
chairman put the following resolution to the 
meeting, which was carried unanimously : 
“That this meeting is of opinion that an 
association be formed to be called the Rhodo- 
dendron Association, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the cultivation of Rhododendrons, 
and that a Committee be formed to consider 
details and report to a further meeting to be 
held toward the end of June.” On the propo- 
sition of Mr. J. C. Williams, a Committee of 
six was appointed, three from the existing 
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Rhododendron Society—Mesars. Rothschild, 
Mclaren and Stephenson, and Messrs. Gcmer 
Waterer, Crosfield and Admiral Walker-Heneage- 
Vivian. The Committee, which was given power 
to co-opt others, will draw up concrete proposals 
and report to a further meeting to be called at 
the end of June. 


Gardens and Queen Alexandra’s Memorial.— 
Owners of many of the most important gardens 
in England and Wales have consented to allow 
the public to inspect their gardens at a fee 
varying from Is, to 2s. 6d. in aid of the National 
Memorial to Queen Alexandra, which will take 
the form of a visible memorial to be erected on 
@ site adjacent to Marlborough House and facing 
Friary Court, St. James’ Palace, and a fund for 
extending the work carried on by the Queen 
Victoria Jubilee Institute for nurses. The 
visible memorial will be a group in bronze 
executed by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, typifying Faith, 
Hope and Charity, as virtues closely identified 
with the late Queen ; it will be erected in a recess 
of a portion of the garden wall on the site 
referred to. The great majority of the gardens 
will be open for inspection in June, although a 
few may be visited this month and a few others 
in July, and they will be thrown open between 
the hours of 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Gardens in 
practically every county are included in the 
scheme. A full list may be had on application 
to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. H. Mitchell, 
28, Windsor House, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Lilium longiflorum var. sinense.— Blooms of 
this wonderfully fine form of L. Jongiflorum 
were brought to our office a few days ago by 
Mr. A. Dimmock, who informed us that the 
bulbs were originally obtained by the collectors 
of the Yokohama Nursery Company in an 
entirely new locality in Western China. Neither 
bulbs nor plants show any signs of disease ; 
indeed, the specimens we saw were particularly 
robust, and green-stemmed, the flowers being 
of unusually large size, pure white, and of 
splendid texture. We learn that comparatively 
few bulbs of this fine variety have reached this 
country, although certain American growers 
for market have cultivated it for some while. 
As it surpasses any L. longiflorum on the market 
at present, and flowers early, it is unlikely 
that British growers will overlook the merits of 
L. longiflorum var. sinense. 


Horticultural Exhibition at Leicester.—A horti- 
cultural exhibition is to be held at Leicester 
on Friday and Saturday, June 10 and 11, 
in connection with. the Leicestershire Agricul- 
tural Society's show. The special classes are 
for a group of miscellaneous plants ; a collection 
of hardy perennial plants and cut blooms 
(Roses and shrubs excluded), arranged on a 
space not exceeding thirty feet by nine feet ; 
a collection of Sweet Peas arranged on a space 
of twenty feet by four feet; and a collection 
of cut Roses to occupy an area sixteen feet 
by four feet. Mr. Peter Blair, Trentham, 
Stoke-on-Trent, is Secretary of the Horticul- 
tural Section. 


Experiments with Vita Glass.—The first “ lap ”’ 
of the race between two sets of seeds and plants 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, has ended 
in a victory by twenty-four hours for those 
grown under the new glass which admits the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun. Six weeks ago, 
a selection of typical seeds and plants was 
duplicated in one of the glasshouses at Kew, 
one half of which was glazed with ordinary glass 
and the other with Vita glass. So far, the test 
has shown that the seeds under the new glass 
germinated twenty-four hours in advance of 
the others, and that after three weeks their 
plant companions, most noticeably the young 
Lettuces, are of a deeper green and far sturdier 
growth than those grown beneath ordinary 
glass, which gave a temperature from 2° to 6° 
lower than the other. 


Association of Economic Biologists.— The next 
meeting of the Association will be held at 2.30 

.m. on May 13, at the Imperial College (Botany 
Depari ment. Prince Consort Road), South 
Kensington, when the subject for discussion 
will be: ‘Plant Alkaloids.”  Lieut.-Col. 
A. T. Gage, C.I.E., lately Director, Botanical 
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Survey of India, and Superintendent, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, will lecture on 
“The Principal Plants yielding Alkaloids ”’ ; 
Dr. T. A. Henry, Director, The Wellcome 
Chemical Research Laboratories, will read a 
paper on “‘ The Biochemistry of the Alkaloids,” 
while ‘“ The Medical Aspects of the Alkaloids ” 
will be dealt with by Dr. J. Trevan, The Well- 
come Physiological Research Laboratories. 
Students of Biology are cordially invited. The 
June mieeting of the Association will be held 
on the 17th and 18th at the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye. 


Mr. David C. Cuthbertson.—Mr. David C. 
Cuthbertson, younger son of Mr. William 
Cuthbertson, J.P., V.M.H., of Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, is a well-known figure 
in the horticultural world, although he is a 
comparatively young man. His wedding took 
place in East Trinity Church, Aberdeen, on 
April 21, to Miss Bessie Kerr, A.R.A.M., a 
daughter of ex-Baillie Kerr, of Messrs. Charles 
Raeburn and Co., Banff. She is well-known 


MR. DAVID C. CUTHBERTSON. 


in musical circles in London and has frequently 
sung at the Queen’s Hall and other important 
concerts. Mr. David Cuthbertson was educated 
at George Watson's College, one of Edinburgh’s 
most famous schools, and on leaving there at 
the age of eighteen, he immediately joined the 


‘army and received a commission in the Royal 


This was shortly after the 


Scots Regiment. 
After a period in the Royal 


outbreak of war. 


‘Scots he was transferred to the Heavy Artillery 


Mechanical Transport, and served therein 
until the cessation of hostilities. He was 
awarded the M.C. for his services in the army. 
When demobilised, Mr. David Cuthbertson 
joined his father’s firm, although it had been 
his intention to pursue a scientific career and 
to study at Edinburgh University, but the war 
upset this arrangement. He subsequently took 
control of the seed Potato department of Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., and was appointed a Director 
of the company about three years ago. He 
has made a very close study of the Potato, 
and his paper on “ The Relation of Leaf and other 
Diseases of the Potato to the Crop,” contributed 
to the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vol. L., Part 1, profusely illustrated by photo- 
graphs of his own taking, is evidence of his 
thorough knowledge of the subject. He is now 
recognised as an authority upon matters apper- 
taining to the Potato, and is a member of the 
Potato Synonyms Committee of the Board of 
Agriculture of Scotland. He has also devoted 
considerable attention to the Sweet Pea. At the 
great shows throughout the country, and 
particularly in London, he has on many occasions 
evinced his skill as an exhibitor, and many of 
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the exhibits staged by him have been notable 
for their originality of design. He is well-known 
and greatly esteemed in horticultural circles, and 
an eloquent speaker when he can be persuaded 
to lecture or make a speech at a social function. 
His hobbies are photography, golf and music, 
and he is as happy at the piano rendering a 
difficult Beethoven sonata as when arranging 
a Potato or Sweet Pea exhibit. During recent 
years he has taken up the cultivation of the 
choicer new Narcissi, and has a fine collection 
of some of the most famous of the recent intro- 
ductions. Mr. David Cuthbertson has already 
achieved great things in the horticultural world 
and, given the health and strength all his friends 
wish him, he should accomplish even greater 
things. 


Silver Cup for Paeonies.—The second of three 
cups presented by Mrs. Edward Harding 
is offered for award in 1927 for the best exhibit 
of three flowers of each of six varieties of Paeonies 
shown by an amateur. Banksian Medals in 
Silver-gilt and Silver are offered by the Royal 
Horticultural Society as second and third prizes. 
The competition will take place either on June 
8 or on June 21, according to the season, at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster. The decision as to the 
date of the competition will be made not later 
than May 27, and a card will be sent to all who 
have written to the Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, asking that the noti- 
fication should be sent. them. Entries must 
reach the Secretary not later than by the 


‘first post on the Wednesday preceding the com- 


petition. 


High Hall Anemones and Narcissus Nanette.— 
The High Hall strain of Anemones, to which an 
Award of Merit was granted by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on Tuesday, April 26, 
was shown by Mrs. Bernard, High Hall, Wim- 
borne, and not by Messrs. Bernard, as stated in 
our report on page 309. We learn that Narcissus 
Nanette, to which an exhibitor’s name was not 
attached, was shown by Mr. H. G. Longford, 
Bath Street, Abingdon, Berkshire. 


Frankfurt Palm Garden.—The future of this 
celebrated Palm garden. and grounds is still 
uncertain, no definite plans having yet been 
adopted for its administration and upkeep. 
It may be recalled that this establishment 
was one of many which suffered severely during 
and after the war from lack of personnel and from 
the difficulty of obtaining the necessary materials, 
chiefly fuel for heating the houses. In 1913, 
seventy-two gardeners and other workers were 
employed, at a yearly total wage of eighty 


. thousand marks; in 1926, the annual wage-bill 


was only sixty-six. thousand marks, and the 


. personnel had shrunk to thirty-two. Moreover. 


the hours of labour having fallen from nine-and- 
a-half to eight per day, the actual work accom: 
plished is even less than the number of scale 
would suggest. Many of the rarest and ac 
delicate plants were lost during the EN 
war and post-war period through lack of alia ; 
the well-kept turf in the grounds was allowed to 
deteriorate to the condition of a pera 
with a couple of mowings per season ; eed, 
such were the hindrances with which the ene 
tors had to cope, that it was only by Za 
management of their dwindled regources re 
they were able to carry on at all. Even : 
present time, the price of heating coal is a i 
twice what it was in 1914. Those who have 4 ' 
interests of the Palm Garden at heart, and W 

wish to see it restored to its pre-war anes 
are pressing the Frankfurt Municipal author! oa 
to take it over and maintain it out of to 

funds, and it is understood that this is the view 
of the Director, Herr Bromme. In salam 
circles, the suggestion has been made to ee 
it into a Botanic Garden ; but, on the w si 
the opinion is held that while Germany 18 Aa 
supplied with Botanic Gardens, the Franke 3 
Palm Garden is in many ways umque, se 
known far outside the town itself, for ha en 
indeed, it has won a considerable repute t 7 sa 
the foreign visitors who have seen an Ahaa 
it in its pristine glory. It is suggeste En 
exhibition, held in the grounds, would a oa 
many visitors and help to lighten the expe 
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which must, in any case, be heavy, of rebuilding 
the Palm house and putting the rest of the estab- 
lishment in order. The exhibition was mooted 
some time ago, but has not yet materialised. 


Lyons Horticultural Exhibition and Fair.— 
The Autumn Exhibition and Fair, which takes 
place every year at Lyons, France, will be held 
this year from November 6 to 13. It is organ- 
ised jointly by the Fair Committee and the 
P.L.M. Railway Company. For 1928, an Inter- 
national Flower Show is projected, to be held 
from September 26 to October 4. 


Flowers for Mothers’ Day.—The Florists’ 


Telegraph Delivery Association has made 


arrangements for the observance of the second 
Sunday in May (May 8) as Mothers’ Day. During 


D.A. will be represented at Chelsea Show, and 
its annual general meeting will be held on May 25, 
at which it will be reported that over 300 
British florists are now members. The Annual 
Dinner will be held the same evening at the 
Holborn Restaurant, tickets 10s. 6d. each, 
obtainable from members of the Committee 
or from the Hon. Secretary, Russell Chambers, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Orchids in Glasgow Public Parks.—The 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 151) depicts 
a bank of Orchids arranged in one of the Show 
Houses in Tollcross Park, Glasgow. The 
collection shown comprised many fine spikes of 
Odontoglossums and Cymbidiums, Dendrobiums 
and a number of well-flowered plants of Cypri- 


pediums and Lycastes. 


Orchids are grown exten- 


District Gardeners’ Association's meeting. 
Turespay, May 10: Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees meet; National Tulip 
Society’s Show (two days) ; Horticultural 
Club’s dinner and lecture at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, Piccadilly, W.; Jersey Gardeners’ 
Society’s meeting. WerpNrespay, May ll: 
Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting. 
Fripay, May 13: Association of Economic 
Biologists meet ; Royal Horticultural Society of 


Ireland meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Coelogyne Wallichii and maculata. — 
Having stated that I conceived the first of these 
would bé grown as freely as Crocuses, and would 
make beautiful winter- and autumn-flowering 
plants, one of your correspondents requires 


FIG. 151.—ORCHIDS AT TOLLCROSS PARK, GLASGOW. 


the week commencing May 2, all the British 
members of the F.T.D.A. were invited to arrange 
special Mothers’ Day Window Displays. This 
day was instituted in America and Canada 
eighteen years ago and officially adopted by the 
British Unit last year. It has now been adopted 
by the florists in Austria, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland and Scandinavian countries, 
and has, therefore, become an international insti- 
tution. The idea is to establish the custom of 
gifts of flowers to mothers on that day. Through 
its organisation, the F.T.D.A. guarantees 
delivery of flowers in any of the countries 
where it is represented, so that sons and daughters 
away from home may arrange with a florist 
for delivery of fresh flowers to their mother 
on May 7. One of the reasons for selecting a 
Sunday as Mothers’ Day is that sons and 
daughters living at or near their parents’ home 
may present flowers personally on that day, 
or if they have lost their mother they may take 
flowers to her grave on the Sunday. The F.T. 


sively in the Glasgow parks. In Tollcross 
Park alone some 10,000 plants are grown, 
chiefly Odontoglossums and Cypripediums. 
The success attending their culture may be 
judged from the illustration. Glasgow appears 
to be unique in the number of winter gardens 
it possesses in its Parks Department, and 
also in the number of Orchids grown as a munici- 
pal collection. The photograph was taken 
just after Easter, and Mr. W. Besant, the Parks 
Superintendent, informs us that although the 
houses were packed with visitors during the 
Easter holidays not a single plant in the group 
of Orchids was damaged in any way. 


Holland County Potato Show.—The Holland 
County Potato Show will be held in Spalding 


on October 27, 1927. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monpay, May 9: United Horticultural Benefit 


and Provident Society's meeting ; Guildford and 


to know how they are grown, as hitherto he 
has not been successful with them. My gar- 
dener plants them in mould rather richer than 
that usually adopted in the culture of other 
terrestrial Orchids, grows them fast in a warm 
house, and when they go to rest they are kept 
nearly dry but well exposed to the sun; and 
I believe the two points to be attended to are 
to obtain a vigorous and quick growth and a 
long rest. The plants propagate freely. About 
two years azo I had good, well-established, 
but small, plants from Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, 
and I have a good-sized pot of each, besides a 
few spare bulbs which have been distributed. 
I should observe that the leaves are very liable 
to scorch, and that C. maculata hitherto has 
not flowered freely, but this vear the bulbs are 
much larger than those of last year, the soil 
having been enriched ; the leaves of some of the 
plants of C. Wallichii are more than ten inches 
long and nearly four inches broad. Dodman, 
Gard. Chron., May 8, 1452. 
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Rhododendron Society—Mesars. Rothschild, 
Mclaren and Stephenson, and Messrs. Gcmer 
Waterer, Crosfield and Admiral Walker-Heneage- 
Vivian. The Committee, which was given power 
to co-opt others, will draw up concrete proposals 
and report to a further meeting to be called at 
the end of June. 


Gardens and Queen Alexandra’s Memorial.— 
Owners of many of the most important gardens 
in England and Wales have consented to allow 
the public to inspect their gardens at a fee 
varying from Is. to 2s. 6d. in aid of the National 
Memorial to Queen Alexandra, which will take 
the form of a visible memorial to be erected on 
a site adjacent to Marlborough House and facing 
Friary Court, St. James’ Palace, and a fund for 
extending the work carried on by the Queen 
Victoria Jubilee Institute for nurses. The 
visible memorial will be a group in bronze 
executed by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, typifying Faith, 
Hope and Charity, as virtues closely identified 
with the late Queen ; it will be erected in a recess 
of a portion of the garden wall on the site 
referred to. The great majority of the gardens 
will be open for inspection in June, although a 
few may be visited this month and a few others 
in July, and they will be thrown open between 
the hours of 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Gardens in 
practically every county are included in the 
scheme. A full list may be had on application 
to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. H. Mitchell, 
28, Windsor House, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Lilium longiflorum var. sinense.— Blooms of 
this wonderfully fine form of L. Jongiflorum 
were brought to our office a few days ago by 
Mr. A. Dimmock, who informed us that the 
bulbs were originally obtained by the collectors 
of the Yokohama Nursery Company in an 
entirely new locality in WesternChina. Neither 
bulbs nor plants show any signs of disease ; 
indeed, the specimens we saw were particularly 
robust, and green-stemmed, the flowers being 
of unusually large size, pure white, and of 
splendid texture. We learn that comparatively 
few bulbs of this fine variety have reached this 
country, although certain American growers 
for market have cultivated it for some while. 
As it surpasses any L. longiflorum on the market 
at present, and flowers early, it is unlikely 
that British growers will overlook the merits of 
L. longiflorum var. sinense. 


Horticultural Exhibition at Leicester.—A horti- 
cultural exhibition is to be held at Leicester 
on Friday and Saturday, June 10 and 11, 
in connection with the Leicestershire Agricul- 
tural Society’s show. The ial classes are 
for a group of miscellaneous plants ; a collection 
of hardy perennial plants and cut blooms 
(Roses and shrubs excluded), arranged on a 
space not exceeding thirty feet by nine feet ; 
a collection of Sweet Peas arranged on a space 
of twenty feet by four feet; and a collection 
of cut Roses to occupy an area sixteen feet 
by four feet. Mr. Peter Blair, Trentham, 
Stoke-on-Trent, is Secretary of the Horticul- 
tural Section. 


Experiments with Vita Glass.— The first ‘‘ lap ” 
of the race between two sets of seeds and plants 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, has ended 
in a victory by twenty-four hours for those 
grown under the new glass which admits the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun. Six weeks ago, 
a selection of typical seeds and plants was 
duplicated in one of the glasshouses at Kew, 
one half of which was glazed with ordinary glass 
and the other with Vita glass. So far, the test 
has shown that the seeds under the new glass 
germinated twenty-four hours in advance of 
the others, and that after three weeks their 
plant companions, most noticeably the young 
Lettuces, are of a deeper green and far sturdier 
growth than those grown beneath ordinary 
glass, which gave a temperature from 2° to 6° 
lower than the other. 


Association of Economic Biologists.—The next 
meeting of the Association will be held at 2.30 

.m. on May 13, at the Imperial College (Botany 
Departinent, Prince Consort Road), South 
Kensington, when the subject for discussion 
will be: ‘Plant Alkaloids.” Lieut.-Col. 
A. T. Gage, C.I.E., lately Director, Botanical 
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Survey of India, and Superintendent, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, will lecture on 
“The Principal Plants yielding Alkaloids ” ; 
Dr. T. A. Henry, Director, The Wellcome 
Chemical Research Laboratories, will read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Biochemistry of the Alkaloids,” 
while ‘‘ The Medical Aspects of the Alkaloids ” 
will be dealt with by Dr. J. Trevan, The Well- 
come Physiological Research Laboratories. 
Students of Biology are cordially invited. The 
June mieeting of the Association will be held 
on the 17th and 18th at the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye. 


Mr. David C. Cuthbertson.—Mr. David C. 
Cuthbertson, younger son of Mr. William 
Cuthbertson, J.P., V.M.H., of Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, is a well-known figure 
in the horticultural world, although he is a 
comparatively young man. His wedding took 
place in East Trinity Church, Aberdeen, on 
April 21, to Miss Bessie Kerr, A.R.A.M., a 
daughter of ex-Baillie Kerr, of Messrs. Charles 
Raeburn and Co., Banff. She is well-known 


MR. DAVID C. CUTHBERTSON. 


‘in musical circles in London and has frequently 


sung at the Queen’s Hall and other important 
concerts. Mr. David Cuthbertson was educated 
at George Watson’s College, one of Edinburgh's 
most famous schools, and on leaving there at 
the age of eighteen, he immediately joined the 


‘army and received a commission in the Royal 


Scots Regiment. This was shortly after the 


outbreak of war. After a period in the Royal 
“Scots he was transferred to the Heavy Artillery 


Mechanical Transport, and served therein 
until the cessation of hostilities. He was 
awarded the M.C. for his services in the army. 
When demobilised, Mr. David Cuthbertson 
joined his father's firm, although it had been 
his intention to pursue a scientific career and 
to study at Edinburgh University, but the war 
upset this arrangement. He subsequently took 
control of the seed Potato department of Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., and was appointed a Director 
of the company about three years ago. He 
has made a very close study of the Potato, 
and his paper on “ The Relation of Leaf and other 
Diseases of the Potato to the Crop,” contributed 
to the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vol. L., Part 1, profusely illustrated by photo- 
graphs of his own taking, is evidence of his 
thorough knowledge of the subject. He is now 
recognised as an authority upon matters apper- 
taining to the Potato, and is & member of the 
Potato Synonyms Committee of the Board of 
Agriculture of Scotland. He has also devoted 
considerable attention to the Sweet Pea. At the 
great shows throughout the country, and 
particularly in London, he has on many occasions 
evinced his skill as an exhibitor, and many of 
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the exhibits staged by him have been notable 
for their originality of design. He is well-known 
and greatly esteemed in horticultural circles, and 
an eloquent speaker when he can be persuaded 
to lecture or make a speech at a social function. 
His hobbies are photography, golf and music, 
and he is as happy at the piano rendering a 
difficult Beethoven sonata as when arranging 
a Potato or Sweet Pea exhibit. During recent 
years he has taken up the cultivation of the 
choicer new Narcissi, and has a fine collection 
of some of the most famous of the recent intro- 
ductions. Mr. David Cuthbertson has already 
achieved great things in the horticultural world 
and, given the health and strength all his friends 
wish him, he should accomplish even greater 
things. 


Silver Cup for Paeonies.—The second of three 
cups presented by Mrs. Edward Harding 
is offered for award in 1927 for the best exhibit 
of three flowers of each of six varieties of Paeonies 
shown by an amateur. Banksiah Medals in 
Silver-gilt and Silver are offered by the Royal 
Horticultural Society as second and third prizes. 
The competition will take place either on June 
8 or on June 21, according to the season, at the 
Royal Horticultural Society's Hall, Vincent 
Square,. Westminster. The decision as to the 
date of the competition will be made not later 
than May 27, and a card will be sent to all who 
have written to the Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, asking that the noti- 


fication should be sent. them.. Entries must 


reach the Secretary not later than by the 


‘first post on the Wednesday preceding the com- 


petition. 


High Hall Anemones and Narcissus Nanette.— 
The High Hall strain of Anemones, to which an 
Award of Merit was granted by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on Tuesday, April 26, 
was shown by Mrs. Bernard, High Hall, Wim- 
borne, and not by Messrs. Bernard, as stated in 
our report on page 309. We learn that Narcissus 
Nanette, to which an exhibitor’s name was not 
attached, was shown by: Mr. H. G. Longford, 
Bath Street, Abingdon, Berkshire. 


Frankfurt Palm Garden.—The future of this 
celebrated Palm garden.and grounds is still 
uncertain, no definite plans having yet been 
adopted for its administration and upkeep. 
It may be recalled that this establishment 
was one of many which suffered severely during 
and after the war from lack of personnel and from 
the difficulty of obtaining the necessary materials, 
chiefly fuel for heating the houses. In 1913, 
seventy-two gardeners and other workers were 
employed, at a yearly total wage of eighty 


. thousand marks ; in 1926, the annual wage-bill 


was only sixty-six. thousand marks, and the 


. personnel had shrunk to thirty-two. Moreover, 


the hours of labour having fallen from nine-and- 
a-half to eight per day, the actual work accom- 
plished is even less than the number of workers 
would suggest. Many of the rarest and most 
delicate plants were lost during the amen 
war and post-war period through lack of warmth ; 
the well-kept turf in the grounds was allowed to 
deteriorate to the condition of a meadow, 
with a couple of mowings per season ; indeed, 
such were the hindrances with which the T 
tors had to cope, that it was only by escla 
management of their dwindled resources t h 
they were able to carry on at all. Even at t : 
present time, the price of heating coal is a 

twice what it was in 1914. Those who have a 
interests of the Palm Garden at heart, and wie 
wish to see it restored to its pre-war condition, 
are pressing the Frankfurt Municipal authorities 
to take it over and maintain it out of town 
funds, and it is understood that this 1s the view 
of the Director, Herr Bromme. In cide 
circles, the suggestion has been made to ary le 
it into a Botanic Garden ; but, on the w seli 
the opinion is held that while Germany 18 4 
supplied with Botanic Gardens, the Franki ig 
Palm Garden is in many ways unique, art h 
known far outside the town itself, for wmc i 
indeed, it has won a considerable repute pai 

the foreign visitors who have seen and hat an 
it in its pristine glory. It 18 suggested t a 
exhibition, held in the grounds, would at a 
many visitors and help to lighten the expe 
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which must, in any case, be heavy, of rebuilding 
the Palm house and putting the rest of the estab- 
lishment in order. The exhibition was mooted 
some time ago, but has not yet materialised. 


Lyons Horticultural Exhibition and Fair.— 
The Autumn Exhibition and Fair, which takes 
place every year at Lyons, France, will be held 
this year from November 6 to 13. It is organ- 
ised jointly by the Fair Committee and the 
P.L.M. Railway Company. For 1928, an Inter- 
national Flower Show is projected, to be held 
from September 26 to October 4. 


Flowers for Mothers’ Day.—The Florists’ 


Telegraph Delivery Association has made 


arrangements for the observance of the second 
Sunday in May (May 8) as Mothers’ Day. During 


D.A. will be represented at Chelsea Show, and 
its annual general meeting will be held on May 25, 
at which it will be reported that over 300 
British florists are now members. The Annual 
Dinner will be held the same evening at the 
Holborn Restaurant, tickets 10s. 6d. each, 
obtainable from members of the Committee 
or from the Hon. Secretary, Russell Chambers, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Orchids in Glasgow Public Parks.—The 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 151) depicts 
a bank of Orchids arranged in one of the Show 
Houses in Tollcross Park, Glasgow. The 
collection shown comprised many fine spikes of 
Odontoglossums and Cyanbidiuma, Dendrobiums 
and a number of well-flowered plants of Cypri- 
pediums and Lycastes. Orchids are grown exten- 


District Gardeners’ Association’s meeting. 
Turspay, May 10: Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees meet; National Tulip 
Society’s Show (two days); Horticultural 
Club’s dinner and lecture at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, Piccadilly, W.; Jersey Gardeners’ 
Society’s meeting. WEDNESDAY, May ll: 
Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting. 
Fripay, May 13: Association of Economic 
Biologists meet ; Royal Horticultural Society of 


Ireland meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Coelogyne Wallichii and maculata. — 
Having stated that I conceived the first of these 
would bé grown as freely as Crocuses, and would 
make beautiful winter- and autumn-flowering 
plants, one of your correspondents requires 


FIG. 151.—ORCHIDS AT TOLLCROSS PARK, GLASGOW. 


the week commencing May 2, all the British 
members of the F.T.D.A. were invited to arrange 
special Mothers’ Day Window Displays. This 
day was instituted in America and Canada 
eighteen years ago and officially adopted by the 
British Unit last year. It has now been adopted 
by the florists in Austria, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland and Scandinavian countries, 
and has, therefore, become an international insti- 
tution. The idea is to establish the custom of 
gifts of flowers to mothers on that day. Through 
its organisation, the F.T.D.A. guarantees 
delivery of flowers in any of the countries 
where it is represented, so that sons and daughters 
away from home may arrange with a florist 
for delivery of fresh flowers to their mother 
on May 7. One of the reasons for selecting a 
Sunday as Mothers’ Day is that sons and 
daughters living at or near their parents’ home 
may present flowers personally on that day, 
or if they have lost their mother they may take 
flowers to hier grave on the Sunday. The F.T. 


sively in the Glasgow parks. In Tollcross 
Park alone some 10,000 plants are grown, 
chiefly Odontoglossums and Cypripediums. 
The success attending their culture may be 
judged from the illustration. Glasgow appears 
to be unique in the number of winter gardens 
it possesses in its Parks Department, and 
also in the number of Orchids grown as a munici- 
pal collection. The photograph was taken 
just after Easter, and Mr. W. Besant, the Parks 
Superintendent, informs us that although the 
houses were packed with visitors during the 
Easter holidays not a single plant in the group 
of Orchids was damaged in any way. 


Holland County Potato Show.—The Holland 
County Potato Show will be held in Spalding 


on October 27, 1927. 


‘Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monpay, May 9: United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society's meeting ; Guildford and 


to know how they are grown, as hitherto he 
has not been successful with them. My gar- 
dener plants them in mould rather richer than 
that usually adopted in the culture of other 
terrestrial Orchids, grows them fast in a warm 
house, and when they go to rest they are kept 
nearly dry but well exposed to the sun; and 
I believe the two points to be attended to are 
to obtain a vigorous and quick growth and a 
long rest. The plants propagate freely. About 
two years azo I had good, well-established, 
but small, plants from Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, 
and I have a good-sized pot of each, besides a 
few spare bulbs which have been distributed. 
I should observe that the leaves are very liable 
to scorch, and that C. maculata hitherto has 
not flowered freely, but this year the bulbs are 
much larger than those of last vear, the soil 
having been enriched ; the leaves of some of the 
plants of C. Wallichii are more than ten inches 
long and nearly four inches broad. Dodman, 
Gard. Chron., May 8, 1352. 


The Week’ 
TA e Week’s Work. 3 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Cypripediums.—Plants that produce their 
flowers late in the season and are past their best 
should be attended to at once, should they 
require repotting. Plants starved for the want 
of new material seldom attain such vigour and 
health as those which have the necessary 
attention as they require it. When all that 
require it are repotted, it is advisable to cleanse 
them thoroughly before putting them in their 
growing quarters. Each plant should have room 
to develop its growth, and should not require 
attention again until the autumn when, previous 
to flowering, it will be the better for another 
cleansing. 


Maxillaria.—The genus Maxillaria includes 
species having widely different habitats; some 
grow wild in the hot valleys of Braziland Guiana, 
others are found in the West Indian Islands, 
and still others in the Andes at several thousand 
feet elevation, so that there is a decided differ- 
ence in the temperatures they need. Amongst 
the best known and the most useful of these 
interesting plants that are commencing to grow 
and need attention at their roots at the present 
time are M. candida, M. grandiflora, M. Mooreana, 
M. nigrescens, M. picta and M. venusta. These 
species may be grown either in ordinary flower 
pots or shallow pans. They develop, as a rule, 
numerous small roots and require considerable 
surface space in which to ramify in the open, 
porous compost used for them. 


Compost.—A mixture of Osmunda fibre, 
A.l fibre and Sphagnum-moss, cut into rather 
short portions, provides a suitable rooting- 
medium. The receptacles should be half- 
filled with drainage material, for although 
the plants require liberal supplies of water 
when they are growing actively, the roots soon 
perish and decay in a sour compost. Newly- 
potted plants should be placed in a shady 
position and watered very carefully until the 
new roots have grown freely in the fresh compost, 
as there is a danger of the pseudo-bulbs decaying 
at this stage in a wet material. Afford the plants 
only sufficient water to keep the moss on the 
surface healthy and alive, but their surroundings 
should be kept humid and moist until growth 
becomes active and roots plentiful, when 
liberal supplies of moisture should be afforded. 
Such species as M. fucata and its variety, 
Hubschii, M. Sanderiana and others which are 
now showing their flower spikes, should not be 
disturbed at the roots until the flowers have 
faded, when they may receive immediate 
attention. Owing to the flower spikes of M. 
Sanderiana and M. Lindenii being sometimes 
decumbent, the plants should be grown in 
teakwood baskets, with Fern rhizomes instead 
of crocks for drainage, to allow the flowers to 
push easily through the base of the receptacle. 
All the species mentioned succeed in an inter- 
mediate temperature, and need a humid, moist 
atmosphere. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CrocKrorD, Gardener to THE Rt. Hon. LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Brassicas.—So soon as seedling Brassicas 
are large enough, they should be pricked out 
into nursery beds, at a distance of about four 
inches apart each way. Much better results 
are obtained in this way than by leaving them 
crowded in the seed-bed, as is often the case. 
Keep the leaves lightly dusted with old soot 
as a deterrent to the fly that attacks them. 


Celery.—-So soon as the seedlings intended for 
the late. crop are ready they should be pricked 
out, about three inches or four inches apart, 
in cold frames containing good soil, consisting 
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of loam, old Mushroom-bed manure, leaf- 
mould, and a little burnt refuse. The frame 
should be kept rather close for a few days 
and the seedlings sprayed and kept shaded in 
hot, sunny weather. Keep the leaves lightly 
dusted with old soot as a preventive against 
the Celery fly. 


Lettuce.—Seeds of this salad should b> sown 
fortnightly, in rows, in well-manureù ground, 
which should we made firm before sowing. 
At this time of the year, Lettuces should be left 
to grow where they are sown, as transplanting 
gives them a severe check. Thin the rows and 
stir the ground with the Dutch hoe, especially 
during dry weather. Should the soil be very 
dry at the time of sowing, draw out the drills 
ete oak the soil with water before scattering the 
seeds. 


Thinning Crops.—This important work should 
never be neglected and ought to be done while the 
seedlings are small, for if the plants are allowed 
to become crowded they make _ long-necked 
weakly specimens, which are never satisfactory. 
A second thinning soon becomes necessary, 
and at that time it is easy to see which are the 
best plants to retain. Immediately after these 
operations, dust the seedlings with old soot, 
and stir the ground well with the Dutch hoe. 


Asparagus.— Carefully cut the stalks of this 
vegetable daily, tie the shoots into bundles, 
and stand the cut ends in saucers of water until 
required for use. Do not cut the weak growths ; 
these should be allowed to develop and thereby 
help to strengthen the crowns. — 


Turnips.—Continue to sow -Turnips for suc- 
cessional cropping, choosing a cool site. 
Keep the foliage dusted with old soot, which 
will do much to ward off the Turnip fly, and at 
the same time stimulate the young plants. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PaTEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Carnations.-Young plants of Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations that were propagated 
early to produce flowers during the autumn 
and are now growing in three-inch pots should 
be ready for transferring to six-inch receptacles. 
If, however, it is intended to flower the plants in 
seven-inch pots transfer them at this stage to 
five-inch pots. The compost for this potting 
should contain a larger portion of loam than that 
used for the earlier potting; in fact, the only 
other materials I advise at this stage are sharp 
sand, a small quantity of old Mushroom- 
bed manure, and a sprinkling of Carnation 
manure. Now that the nights are warmer 
the plants may be grown in a cold pit or frame 
in a sunny position. The frame should be 
shaded from bright sunshine until the young 
plants have become established in the new soil, 
and water should be applied sparingly, for if the 
soil becomes sour before the young roots are 
active the plants will not succeed. A small 
stick should be placed to each plant to keep the 
young growths upright. Watch carefully for 
aphis and on its first appearance take means 
to destroy the pest by fumigating the plants 
with XL All insecticide. 


Primula obconica.—This Primula has been 
greatly improved during the past few years, 
and seeds of a good strain should be sown 
in six-inch pots. The receptacles should be 
well-drained, filled with light soil, and kept in 
a warm greenhouse until the seedlings appear. 
The seeds are somewhat slow in germinating, 
and care must be taken to prevent the soil 
becoming dry, for which reason it should be 
shaded from bright sunshine. Prick off the 
young plants so soon as they can be handled, 
and stand them near the roof-glass in a cool 
pit or frame. Transfer them to small pots 
later, and when these are well filled with roots 
they should be placed in receptacles five inches 
or 81x inches in diameter, in which they will 
flower. A cold frame will suit them admirably ; 
admit air to the frame freely. The compost 
for the final potting may consist chiefly of 
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good fibrous loam with one part leaf. 

a little dry cow manure, addi pee er 

A — parage a a This Primula enjoys 
uent applications of liquid : 

commencing to flower. F REAS RET 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Plums.—The fruits are swelling freely a 
should be well-thinned with a SeT of Yi 
retaining those for preference where there are 

lenty of leaves. As the earliest fruits have 
ly passe d the stoning stage, mulching, feeding 
and syringing must be continued for a con- 
siderable time. Pure, soft water only should be 
used for syringing, and the syringing should he 
sufficient to wet all the fruits thoroughly. 
The appearance and quality of Plums are spoiled 
when the bloom is destroyed and partial wetting 
or light sprayings often cause spots on the fruits, 
whilst thorough syringing leaves the bloom 
intact. Grubs and aphides should be keptin check 
by fumigating the house on several occasions. 


Planting Young Vines.—May is the best 
month for planting young vines, as solar heat 
supplemented by a little fire-heat produces 
conditions most genial to the young vines 
which, when planted early, have a full season 
for making their growth and ripening their wood. 
Those who have facilities for propagating vine- 
eyes should root them in February and have 
young canes ready for planting out in May or 
early June. If the instructions of previous 
calendars have been followed, home-grown 
vines intended for spring planting will have been 
transferred to pots large enough to prevent 
too much coiling up of the roots, a8 all young 
vines grown in pots from eyes of the current 
year should be planted before they become 
pot-bound. If the balls of earth and roots are 
suitably moist, they may be pressed gently 
just to break their solidity. The pointa of the 
roots will then fall away, and if the vines are 
shaded for a few days after planting, they will 
soon recover and reach the tops of the rafters 
long before the end of the season. The time 
to plant is when the soil of the new border, 
which need not exceed three feet in width, 
is fairly settled and warmed through. Cover 
the roots with fresh, warm compost reserved for 
the purpose. The distance to plant is a mane 
the grower must settle for himself, for length o 
rafter and the future mode of pruning ali 
training must be taken into consideration. 
If the. are to be trained as single rods 7 

runed on the short spur system, three-and-a-ha i 
eet to four feet will not be too much space. 
Supernumeraries intended for fruiting one ee 
after planting are best kept out of the sae 
border, as this method is not profitable. t i 
better to plant such vines against the So 
and remove them so soon as they have ful : i 
their purpose. After planting is finis : 
each vine should be given a little warm a 
to settle the compost about the roots. | The fr hy 
ventilators should be kept close until the roots 
are established in the soil and the aa 
canes growing freely. The less the top ae 
are opened the better for a few days, el 
provided the temperature does not ext x 
80° to 85°. Supply the necessary moisture 
lightly syringing the vines and by damp 
bare spaces in the vinery. 


_ a 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL oF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Late-planted Trees.— Young Peach and oa 
trees that were planted somewhat late p 
season and left unpruned to allow for t 2e 
to sink before finally securing the shoo i a 
position should, now that the surface P coil 
much drier, be given attention. Tread the a 
over and about the roots firmly, so that tne B 
roots may be in close contact with the Da 
If the shoots are of medium strength be 
breaking evenly very little poe eae and 
necessary, but where the shoots are ng. Ai 
immatured, shorten them back to w! 
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fifteen or eighteen inches of the base. Train 
the shoots at equal distances apart to form an 
evenly-balanced head. As the new growths 
extend, remove the superfluous ones, but preserve 
the best and most suitably placed young growths 
for extension and for furnishing bare 3 
Keep a keen watch for green and black aphides, 
and should these pests be detected during the 
early stages of growth, syringe the trees at once 
with a nicotine insecticide. Clean, early, healthy 
growth should be encouraged so as to obtain the 
best results. This applies to all fruit trees, but 
more especially to those that fruit on one- 
year-old shoots. 


Apricots.—Trees that are protected by glass 
copings, blinds, eto., are growing freely and should 
be given attention both at the roots and the top 
growths. Pinch the shoots to enco fruit 
spurs, and remove any that are ill-placed 
or crowded. Train in any that are required 
for furnishing the space or for extension. Thin 
the fruite early, especially where they have set 
in clusters, leaving those best situated and 
most promising to make good-sized specimens. 
Examine the roots and water the soil freely 
if it is found to be dry, this being very necessary 
in the case of trees growing under glass copings. 


General Remarks.—The ground is in a favour- 
able condition for working, and the hoe should 
be used freely, both for the destruction of 
weeds and to stir the surface, which has become 
hard after the heavy rains. Promoting a fine 
tilth will allow the sun’s warmth to enter the 
soil and also check evaporation of moisture. 
In the case of heavy soils it may be necessary 
to fork the ground lightly instead of hoeing it. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


By Jomm Courts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Hardy Fernery.— Hardy Ferns often suffer from 
an excess of tidiness, such as cutting off the old 
fronds before the young growth is well advanced. 
Such procedure does not add to the appearance 
nor conduce to the general health of the 
collection ; indeed, it is doubtful whether it is 
at any time wise to remove the old fronds, 
as they shade the ground and help to conserve 
the soil moisture, which is so important for 
the well-being of these beautiful plants. If 
it is desired to remove the old foliage it should 
not be done until growth is well advanced, 
and the removal of the faded fronds should be 
followed by a mulch of deceyed leaves. If 
on a large scale, the hardy fernery s. uld be 
in a semi-wild condition, and in most parts of 
the country some degree of shade, more or less, is 
a A all but a small number of hardy 
Ferns. Because of this a variety of hardy bulbous 
and herbaceous plants may be naturalised 
in the fernery, the former including Scillas, 
Snowdrops, Chionodoxas, Cyclamens, Anemones, 
such as A. a ina, A. blanda, A. Hepatica, 
A. ranunculoides and A. nemorosa and its 
varieties. Among herbaceous plants may be 
mentioned Lily-of-the-Valley, Polvponatarn mul- 
tifloram (Solomon’s Seal), and other species ; 
‘Omphalodes verna, Asperula odorata (Sweet 
Woodruff), Myrrhis odorata (Sweet Cicely), 
Primroses and ordinary Paeonies. 


coronaria. — The many varieties of this 
plant, with both single and double flowers, are 
invaluable, not only for bedding purposes, but 
also for supplying cut blooms. Dry roots are 
‘CO y purchased, and where required 
for bedding out, this is the most convenient 
method of raising a stock. If, however, the 
plants are required to supply cut flowers, they 
may be raised from seeds which may now be 
sown out-of-doors on a border in the kitchen 
garden or reserve garden. To facilitate the even 
distribution of the seed it should be mixed with 
sand. Seeds may also be sown about the 
beginning of March, pricking the seedlings off 
into boxes and subsequently planting them in 
their flowering quarters. Anemones enjoy a 
rich, well-manured soil. 


Bedding Piants.— All plants sufficiently forward 
should be removed to cold frames or other shelters 
where they may be gradually hardened. If not 
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already done, tuberous-rooted Begonias intended 
for bedding purposes should be started into 
growth. Continue to transplant recently-sown 
half-hardy annuals. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Mayboie, Ayrshire. 


Early - flowering Chrysanthemums. — The 
cuttings of these Chrysanthemums which were 
inserted early in March are ready for planting 
where they are intended to flower ; they should, 
if hardened properly, grow away without a check. 
The earlier varieties, of which Craigmillar 
may be cited as an example, may be usefully 
employed for filling beds in the flower garden, 
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kept as hardy as possible, and have plenty of air 
admitted to the frames in which they are growing. 
The trend of modern gardening seems to be 
towards the cultivation of the hardier plants, 
and many of these may now be planted with 
every prospect of success. Nepeta Mussinii, 
to mention one plant, ee to as become 
exceedingly popular, an tho not quite 
hardy on a heavy soils, it may be readily 
propagated by means of cuttings inserted in a 
cold frame in October, and such plants are now 
ready to be planted out. The different varieties 
of Lobelia cardinalis may, if they have been 
wintered under glass, be placed in their sammer 
quarters ; also Pentstemons rooted from cuttings 
inserted last autumn. The frames these plants 
have occupied may be used for the protection 
of a variety of spring-raised plante still 
occupying positions in the houses,;and now 


FIG. 152.—HYDRANGEA H. B. MAY. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, April 26. Pink, shaded with mauve. 


Shown by Mr. H. J. Jones. 


(see p. 309). 


as they come into bloom early and continue to 
give a bright display over a long period. The 
greatest value of these Chrysanthemums, 
however, is for use as cut flowers, and for this 
purpose, they are best planted in rows or blocks 
of one colour where they may be readily protected, 
if need be, from damp and, in industrial districts, 
from smuts and soot. The number of varieties 
in commerce seems endless, and while all the 
members of the well-known “ Masse ” family 
may be depended on to do well, a few of the 
newer kinds should be tried from time to time. 
Allow each plant ample room to develop; a 
space of from eighteen inches to twenty-four 
inches apart will be required, according to 
the variety ; the bushy sorts will fill the larger 
space, and the more slender-growing varieties, 
such as Goacher’s Crimson, will be well provided 
for in the lesser one. 


Bedding Out.—Although it is too early to 
risk putting tender subjects in the open, all 
plants intended for this purpose should be 


requiring additional room. Their removal to 
frames will allow more room for later seedlings 
and for the many tender subjects that are 


crowding each other. 


Vegetable Garden.—Plant spring-sown Onions 
on the first favourable opportunity, in rich, 
deeply-dug ground. A quantity of wood-ash 
lightly-forked into the soil before planting, and a 
dressing of superphosphate of lime, will be of 
great assistance to this crop, while occasional 
light dressings of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of soda given when the plants are in active 
growth will keep them growing vigorously, 
Peas requiring staking should be attended to 
early and more rows sown as required. Turnips 
may now be sown in larger quantities, and a 
sowing of Turnip-rooted Beet made on a shel- 
tered border. The maincrop of Carrots should 
be sown immediately. Where the Carrot-fly 
is troublesome, spraying the plants occasionally 
with a strong-smelling insecticide, such as 
Germite, should be resorted to. 


-_ 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEARINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM SYLVIA M. AGGS. 


FREDERICK J. Hansury, Esq., Brockhurst, 
East Grinstead (gr. Mr. Farnes), sends a fine 
flower of his new Odontoglossum named as above, 
and raised between O. Amethyst, Glebelands 
variety, and O. Jasper; it is of the highest 
quality in size, perfect form and rich colour. 
The broad sepals and petals, which are bright 
violet-purple have blush white margins partly 
surrounding the coloured area and some 
lavender, transverse, wavy lines. The large, 
broadly oval lip is pure white in front and heavily 
marked with violet in the basal half and around 
the prominent yellow crest. It is one of the 
best Odontoglossums we have seen. 


ANGRAECUM. 


THis very interesting genus of Orchids 
includes many very handsome as well as many 
curious species with elongated spurs by which 
the Angraecums are most readily recognised by 
horticulturists. In habit Angraecums resemble 
the Aerides, having stems clothed with ever- 
green, leathery, distichous foliage, which, 
in some kinds, is regularly curved so that 
even when not in bloom, they are graceful 
plants worthy of cultivation. 

The flowers are usually produced in long 
racemes ‘from ‘the leaf axils, but in others 
single blooms are produced. These flowers 
are characterised by their spreading sepals 
and petals.and by the long and,. in some 


cases, very slender spur. In the smaller 
species this spur is small but in proportion 
to the rest of the flower quite large and 


distinct. The fact that many Angraecums 
produce their blooms during the winter months, 
a period when choice flowers are generally 
scarce, considerably enhances their value, as 
the blooms last from six to eight weeks in per- 
fection, and sometimes even more. 

Angraecums thrive under precisely the same 
treatment as the Aerides, and need similar 
potting material. They delight in an abundance 
of heat and moisture whilst in growth, with less 
during the dull winter months. Being mostly 
natives of Madagascar and tropical Africa, 


they are best grown in the warmest house. ` 


To this rule, however, A. falcatum is an excep- 
tion; coming from Japan it succeeds best in a 
lower temperature. 

The smaller-growing kinds, with their drooping 
spikes, should be grown in small pans or baskets 
so that they may be suspended when in 
bloom. 

Although many of the strong-growing species 
have thick, leathery foliage, this is not capable 
of withstanding strong sunshine, hence a shady 
position is desirable. 


Angraecum eburneum is one of the most 
robust Orchids known; A. hyaloides and A. 
distichum are two of the smallest species, while 
the interesting A. sesquipedale is the largest. 


Upwards of forty awards have been made by 
the Royal Horticultural Society to the different 
species and varieties placed before the Orchid 
Committee, and many have been figured in 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


There is one artificially raised hybrid,A. Veitchii, 
which was shown on January 10, 1899, when it 
received a First Class Certificate, and the late 
Mr. J. Seden was granted a Silver Medal for 
raising it. The parents are A. eburneum X A. 
sesquipedale. | 

Among the best of the tall-growing species, 
A. Ellisii, A. descendens, A. eburneum, A. 
Eichlerianum, A. pellucidum, A. pertusum, 
A. Scottianum and the incomparable A. ses- 
quipedale may be mentioned, whilst among 
the smaller-growing the following are all 
worth the attention of growers :—A. apiculatum, 
A. articulatum, A. bilobum, A. b. Kirku, A. 
caudatum, A. citratum, A. crenatum, A. dis- 
tichum, A. Chailluanum, A. falcatum, A. 
fastuosum, A. fragrans, A. fuscatum, A. Ger- 
minyanum, A. _hyaloides, A. Kotschyi, A. 
Humblotii, A. Leonis (syn. Aétranthus Leonis), 
and A. modestum. J. Te B. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


TOD 


CYDONIA CATHAYENSIS. 
(SEE SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATION.) 


ALTHOUGH by no means common in this 
country, there are several gardens in which 
the large-fruited Cydonia cathayensis 18 repre- 
sented by young, robust trees. It is a plant of 
open, irregular habit and furnished with for- 
midable spines. The white flowers are arranged 
in short clusters, after the fashion of better- 
known species, and they are about an inch-and- 
a-half across. The fruits are large and may be 
so much as six inches long and over three 
inches wide, oval, and light green in colour, 
becoming yellowish with age, and weighty. 
When fruits are produced freely this tree 18 
very attractive and it is necessary to support 


the branches to prevent breakage. The branch ` 


figured in the Supplementary Illustration 
was sent by Mr. W. H. Honess, gardener to 
Viscount St. Cyres, at Walhampton Court, 
Lymington, Hampshire, where a robust specimen 
now fruits regularly every season. 

Cydonia cathayensis was so named by the 
late Mr. W. Botting Hemsley in Hook. Icon., 
in 1900, but the same authority described 
the plant under the title of Pyrus cathayensis 
in Journ. Linn. Soc. in 1887. In 1906 Schneider 
gave this species the name of Chaenomeles 
cathayensis and the American authorities 
now refer to it as Chaenomeles lagenaria var. 
cathayensis. For garden purposes, however, 
it will, no doubt, remain known as Cydonia 
cathayensis. 

Although in cultivation for a cosiderable 
period, it is only during recent years that Cydonia 
cathayensis has become at all well-known to 
lovers of trees and shrubs. Dr. Henry found 
1t in Hupeh, but never in a wild state. Mr. 
E. H. Wilson found it both wild and cultivated 
as a hedge por in Western Hupeh, in 1907. 
In Plantae Wilsonianae, the flowers of Chaen- 
omeles lagenaria are said to vary from white to 
scarlet, while those of C. 1. cathayensis are 
described as blush-pink. The fruits of C. 1. 
Wilsonii (Cydonia Mallardii of Gard. Chron., 
1915), are stated to be golden and red. There 
18 evidently considerable variation in the colour 
of flowers and fruits of Cydonia cathayensis. 


ERICA ARBOREA. 


THIs robust-growing member of the Heath 
family is again in full flower and the blossoms 
scent the air for many yards around. The young 
shoots are well clothed with innumerable, small, 
white flowers, and the graceful, feathery foliage 
adds not a little to its beauty. The plant 
referred to is about ten feet high and a good deal 
more across; but for the fact that it has had 
to be repeatedly reduced in height owing to the 
position it occupies, it would have grown 
very much taller, as it is known to reach a 
height of twenty feet under favourable conditions. 
This native of Southern Europe is at home in our 
western districts, and wherever severe frosts 
are not experienced it should be given a trial. 


ERCILLA VOLUBILIS. 


Tuais beautiful Chilian plant is flowering 
with remarkable freedom this season. It is 
an evergreen climber producing short, closely- 
packed spikes of flowers of a greyish-pink 
hue. When young and growing vigorously 
the plant does not produce many flowers, 
but even then it is interesting on account of its 
aerial roots, by which means it is enabled to 
cling to a wall and reach a considerable height. 
When the space at its disposal has been filled, 


and pruning takes the form of simply shortening . 


any straggly-growing shoots, 
to flower freely. 

The plant was formerly known by the name 
of Bridgesia spicata, after the collector Thomas 
Bridges who brought specimens home from 
South America in 1840. It was afterwards given 
the name of Ercilla volubilis. This Ercilla 
18 quite hardy ; never before have I observed it 
flowering with such freedom as it is doing 
here this season. A. T. H., Culzean Castle Gar- 
dens, Maybole, Ayrshire. 
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| ALPINE GARDEN. 


LINNAEA BOREALIS. 


THE Twin-flower of our own northern woods 
is eclipsed in gardens by its Canadian form, 
L. borealis canadensis, or L. b. americana. This 
is more amenable to cultivation than our wilding: 
it is also larger in leaf, longer in its prostrate 
branches, and the two bell-shaped flowers 
which nod on their slender stems are more ample 
and of a rosier hue. 

L. borealis is perfectly hardy while the Canad. 
ian form grows as freely on the warm and huinid 
Pacific coast of British Columbia as it does 
in the lofty defiles of the Rockies and Selkirks. 

Any free, cool, vegetable soil will suit this 
delightful plant, but it should be planted where 
it can ramble. at will among lowly Ferns and 
other shade-loving subjects. It is never so 
charming as when threading its way about moss- 
clad boulders or over rotting tree stumps. 

L. borealis is related to the Honeysuckles and 
the flowers are faintly almond-scented. A. T7.J. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


PHYTOLACCA DECANDRA. 


THs is an old garden plant yet seldom seen 
in borders. It is a very attractive subject in 
the late summer with its large spikes of closely. 
set berries. 

It revels in a damp, heavy soil, needs no 
special culture, and is a plant easily propagated 
from seeds. Seedlings will flower in their 


_ first year, but two or three years are required 


to obtain full-sized plants. A imen 
will attain a height 7 six feet. E 
The flowers are somewhat inconspicuous, 
being of a greenish-purple colour, but the spikes 
of bright, black berries, which are produced 
at the end of practically every shoot, make 
ae i es the insignificance of the blossoms. 


LUPINUS NOOTKATENSIS. 


THis neat and attractive Lupin. has been 
cultivated in our gardens for well over a century, 
but for some reason the plant has never been 


2o eny appreciated as its merits warrant. 


t has disappeared from most of our hardy 


plant catalogues and is quite unknown to many 


present-day hardy plant enthusiasts. 
_ Its chief claim to attention is its earliness; 
it 18 one of the first herbaceous plants to flower, 
yi usually in full bloom about the middle of 
April, long before the members of the Poly- 
phyllus section come into flower. It also has 
attractions when just starting into growth, 
the young foliage being more like that of a 
choice stove plant, showing all shades of pink 
and soft red to purple, best described, perhaps, 
as shot silk. l 
When fully developed the plant only attains 
a height of fifteen to eighteen inches, forming 
a stiff, erect bush, requiring no staking. The 
flowers are blue with yellow reticulations. 
Being anxious to procure a stock of this 
Lupin for use as a bedding subject, several 
sowings were made, both of purchased and 
home-saved seeds, and it is evident from the 
resultant plants that some natural hybridization 
has taken place between L. nootkatensis end 
L. polyphyllus, for we have numbers of plantsthat 
are slightly taller than L. nootkatensis and oi i 
particularly neat habit, but they have retaine 
to a considerable extent, the early-flowern# 
habit that is so characteristic of L. nootkaten*- 
L. nootkatensis will evidently cross ae 
L. polyphyllus and provide a race of dwarf p 
distinct Lupins that will flower in April, there e 
extending the flowering period of the ee 3 
that is now of much importance for the em 
lishment of our parks and gardens. R 
One may well ask what is L. nootkat i 
and anyone desiring information and no "he 
entertainment will find both in looking uP 7 
many descriptions of the plant in gar ce d 
tionaries, encyclopaedias, and books on 0” | 
>. iti i i that all, or near: 
plants; it is quite evident t before 
all, refer to a different plant, so that > ue 
i tained the assuran 
: bmitted to them 
of Kew that the species su 
was the true plant. T. Hay. 
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Indispensable in the Garden -œg 


THOMSON’ S MANURES 


On the market for over 50 years, they still hold first place for QUALITY and 


RESUIL18. 


‘They are safe, sure and lasting. The direct result of many years’ 


practical experience in gardening, they stand unrivalled at the present ‘day for 


all Garden Crops. 


Prices :—VINE, PLANT AND VEGETABLE MANURE—=a Perfect Food— 
1 cwt., BO/=4 561b. 16/-; 281D. B/-5 141d. B-j 71b. Bey tins, 1/3 and Od. 


SPECIAL TOP DRESSING MANURE —an excellent stimulant— 561b, 17/-3 
281b. 9:6 ; 141b. 5/6 ; 71d. Shy tins, 1/853 Carriage paid os 28 ibs. and up. 


er WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—POST FREE ON REQUEST "By 
SOLD BY NURGERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE. 


Or from Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, Ltd., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 


Boulton ES Paul for Modern 
‘oii 


See 


atti a 
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puo & Paul Conservatories 
and Greenhouses can be seen all 
over the British Isles, and after 
very many years’ wear they still 
bear that mark of quality, design 
and craftsmanship associated with 
all their products. Let Boulton & 
Paul undertake your Horticultural 
Work, and you will be sure of right 
design and workmanship. 


T»: service of an expert staff of 

designers is always at the dis- 
posal of clients, and we are ready to 
advise on åny subject given. A 
representative will be sent by 
appointment to consult and pre- 
pare schemes for any kind of Horti- 
cultural work. 


Ask for our free Catalogue 
No. 752. 


Boulton ¢Paul I" 


N NORWICH NORWICH NORWICH 851 (Simey 


LONDON OFFICE. 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 


son rams. 


B & P GARDEN FRAMES 


VIOLET or BORDER FRAME 
Supplied with Sliding or Hinged Lights. 


sliding) Merete f £1 13 6 

1-Light Frame t. p74 t. os 

ae fae ii at ft. bee -. £2150 

a right Frame (hinged) 3 ft. bya ft. . £200 

2-Light Frame »» Oft. by ¢ ft. --. £3 76 

3-Light Frame » 9 ft. by «¢ ft. £4150 
Cin ba anew al our Loudon Showroon. 


cores ye fo stations in England and Wales. 
ng extra but allowed for if returned. 


For other designs and sizes 
ask for Catalogue No. 754, 


Examples of B & P Garden Frames, Gr 
Motor Houses, Shelters, Pouliry Houses and Kennels 
may be seen at our London Office and Showroom. 


ur 


See our Stand 
Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Show, 
Chelsea, 
25th to 27th May, 
1927, 


Telegrams: Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


THE WORLD’S 
FINEST 
DAHLIAS 

FOR BEDDING 


The most popular and beautiful bedding plants 
of to-day. They provide masses of colour from 
time of planting until frost, and are unaffected 
No stakes or tying required. 


by weather. 


COLTNESS GEM 


Award of Merit, R.H.S., 
after trial in their gardens at Wisley. 


Bright deep scarlet-red single flowers 34 
to 4 inchesin diameter, on strong, upright, 
wiry stems, 6 to 8 inches in length, carried 
clear of the foliage, covering itself with 
flowers; compact bushy habit, about 1} 
feet in height. 


JANET 


Award of Merit, R.H.S., 
after trial in their gardens at Wisley. 


Rich deep apricot, with a suffusion of 
deep orange—a glorious colour; the in- 
dividual flowers are not quite so large as 
those of ‘Coltness Gem,’ and it is of rather 
more dwarf habit. In freedom of bloom, 
upright stems carrying the flowers clear 
of the foliage, and general characteristics, 
itis a counterpart, a fine companion, to 


‘ Coltness.’ 
ADA 


A magnificent clear beautiful yellow flower 
of faultless form. All that we say re- 
garding ‘Coltness Gem,’ as to size of 
flower, stems, freedom of blooming and 
habit, applies equally well to this beauti- 
ful variety ; by far the best of its colour. 


PRICES : 


COLTNESS GEM— doz. I00 


Strong plants in small pots 6/- 45/- 
Strong plants in 34 in. pots 7/6 55/- 
Extra lagge in 5 in. pots 12/-&15/- — 


ADA, also JANET— 


Strong plants in small pots 7/6 55/- 
Strong plants in 3} in. pots 10/6 80/- 
Extra strong in 5 in. pots 15/- — 


All will bloom freely this season. 
Order Now. —————_— 
Immediate or Deferred Delivery. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
of these lovely varieties appear in our 
LIST OF DAHLIAS 


Copy free on request. Write to-day. 


CLIBRANS LTD. 


The King’s Nurserymen 


ALTRINCHAM. 
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MONRO’S 
HAND CULTIVATORS 
and SEED DRILLS 


These comprise an especially attractive 

range of Models. Each Tool is stoutly 

made from best quality materials,-and is 
fully guaranteed. 


The prices of all Models are unus:ally low. 
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‘G’ GRADE 


5 REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD USE 


CYANOGAS 
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Look Out for the 
THE ENERS' 
GEC ponies 
KIOSK at CHELSEA! | 


We can offer a selection of eleven Tools, at 1 Is no longer in its infancy as a = 
prices ranging from 25/6 to 77,6. The glasshouse fumigant. 
following are of special interest : 2 It has stood the test of practice under | KI 
i commercial conditions. = 
Cultivator with one wheel 3 Itis backed by sound scientific trials |= 
No. 4418 .. . T S eG me experiments conducted in all parts |= 
> : of the country. (Write for reprints of |= . . . . 
Cultivator with two wheels articles fromvarious scientific journals) t will be in the main (Lime 
No. 4413... æ El 14 6 4 It is backed by the Cyanogas Service Tree) Avenue on the left 
‘ll. ; 4 P which means that each enquiry is given . 
aoe ~ ei A R special consideration and individual hand side as you go to- 
ombination Drill a ti- recommendations made, based on the 
vator. No. 4424a . £3 17 6 local conditions of the enquirers. wards the Embankment. 
l 5 Cheap in cost, easy to ly, effecti 
Special Illustrated Ca:atogue supplied in killing, and for This PRY» gt 
on request. using with discretion and common 


sense. 


For aa? parnasa as lo method of application, personal 
advice, &c., write to Theodore Parker, Technical Adviser. 
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AEDAVIES&C% Stee LONDON EL: 


Security from Slugs 


We guarantee that no slug, snail or worm will 
. cross a line of 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Teleph me—Palm rs Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cables—“ Od ontoglot, Wiachmore, London.’ 


Though perfectly free from poison, it repels all 
pests, including rats, mice, and birds. Write 
for proof, or buy a 1/3 Tin to-day, 
For bulk quotations write to 


THE “SANITAS” CO. LTD. 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 
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Dahlias, Pansies, Violas, Hardy Her 


baceous and Alpine Plants should 


PINKS AND PERPETUAL CARNATIONS 
for the OPEN BORDER now ready to plant 
Pinks 7/6 doz. 


consult our Plant Catalogue, Post 


*% Free on application. 
Mention this Paper. 


EUREKA “iik 


Special omer : 


DOBBIE & CO.LTD. 


HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 
Growers requiring Chry om 


LABOUR SAVERS. Re mard Lawn SANO. SOILFUME, 
MICOTINE, INSECTICIOCS, ERS, SPRATS ANO CTMER CHEMICALS Pe IC . 91) = 
YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA erpetual Carnations 21/- doz. Carr. paid. 
À anp ey Ant ALSIN SAnSrACTONY ANY DIFFICULTY p P d Kings Seedsmen——EDINBURGH. 
w OBTAINING. WE SEND OMECT, CARRIAGE PAID rs | | 
Only Address: TOMLINSON & Haywaro Lre LINCOLN. STUART LOW & Co. Bush Hill Park ENFIELD RR OS ROR RIG 
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THE NATURAL ROCK GARDENS OF RICE. 


THE morning of Easter Monday, April 18, 
of this year, was spent by mein the study of the 
rocks and rock plants on the eastern side of 
Nice. The sea, when I left my hotel at 8.30 
a.m., was of the deepest blue. It is impossible 
for those who have never seen the Mediterranean 
to conceive how intense and beautiful that colour 
is. Overhead there was the same tint in the 
unclouded sky, and while the sun already re- 
minded one by its heat of an English mid- 
summer day ; the air was fresh and invigorating. 
and I forgot that seventy-five years had passed 
since I first looked on the sun, and upwards of 
fifty since I gazed for the first time on this 
wonderful sea, and suffered severely from mal-de- 
mer during a heavy storm in the Gulf of Lyons. 
Bending my steps eastward, I passed the boat 
which, all being well, should convey me in a few 
days to the Island of Corsica ; and as it was the 
Festival of Easter, entered the Church of Maria 
sine Labe Concepta for an exercise of devotion. 
Then, forward. Soon the motor traffic, 
characteristic of the holiday season everywhere 
in these days, became fast and furious, and 
although the rule here is to drive more slowly 
than in Paris, it was necessary for a naturalist— 
obsessed with the idea that every plant and 
insect, every change in the rock formation, 
and every object of interest must be examined 
and recorded—to be on guard, since, for such 
an one it was not easy always to avoid the on- 
coming monster or crush himself near enough 
to the jagged rocks to escape injury, and avoid 
being run down as a nuisance to respectable 
people. Yet I ran the gauntlet, and returned 
unscathed. 

It is no part of my p to treat in 
detail of the cultivated plants of Nice, or tell over 
again the story of its splendid Palms, of ita enor- 
mous Orienta] Planes, now in full flower, except 
where the trees in the avenues are kept close 
pruned and pollarded. Nor can I here deal wit 
the native flora as I saw it two days earlier 
on an excursion to Peira Cava. That merits a 
chapter by itself. I am concerned no more 
with the gardens planted and cared for by man. 
My chief object was and is to study the native 
rock flora wherever it could be seen in unkempt 
and uncared for condition, and thus to judge 
what were the plants which in modern times 
have spread themselves over the district, 
established themselves in the various localities, 
adapted themselves to the different soils, and 
now give colour and beauty to the landscape 
as well as interest and perplexity to the nature- 
student. 

Here Nature has laid out her rock gardens 
on & most generous scale. It is given only to 
few to imitate her magnificent and care-free 
grandeur. The volcanic formations seem to hold 
open arms and court the arrival of seeds of 
every kind, and the plants nd in the 
same generous way. Some, perhaps, would 
find the attention arrested first by the mag- 
nificent specimens of Opuntia. Some of these 
were in fruit, but what impressed me most was 
the fact that many of them gave evidence of 
having been shorn of their cuticle. I was curious 
to know what enemy had done this, and after 
keeping careful watch for some time, discovered 
1t to be one or more species of Helix with stripes 
or bands similar to one or two of our native 
snails. 

As I am writing these notes in my hotel, 
without a single guide to the fauna and flora, 
or text-book of any kind, they must be looked 
upon in the light of a popular description 
rather than as a scientific discourse. Moreover, 
& mosquito is singing in my ear a melody which 
I heard so frequently half-a-century ago, that 
memory recalls a visit to Dr. (later Sir) Patrick 
Manson in Amoy, in the days when he was be- 
ginning to make clear the connection between 
this heh ga insect and some of our dreaded 
tropical diseases. 

I observed one thing with great interest. 
It appeared at times as if Nature had purposely 
selected plants of a given kind in order to 
show the artist the secret of the colour scheme. 
In one place, for example, the dominant colour 
was yellow, and its vivid contrast, and yet 
harmony with the ultramarine of sea and sky 
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was marvellous. We sometimes think the 
colours too vivid which artists employ, but that 
is not the case. Nature’s palette contains the 
most vivid tinte, but I think it true to say they 
never give offence. It is a question of perfect 
blending. Here we find large shrubby Euphor- 
bias of three or four different species, a spiny 
Genista, a very large, bushy Senecio, together with 
many other Coapite closely resembling our 
Dandelions and Hawkweeds, with Potentillas, and 
other well-known plants. What will be the domi- 
nant colour here in two months’ time, Iam unable 
to say, but myriads of young plants of various 
lands are beginning already to show that they 
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search in the rock gardens I found but one small 
annelid, a Microscolex less than an inch in length; 
so that Nature is not at present aided in her 
tasks here by these useful garden auxiliaries. 
She has, however, other helpers, in the way of 
insects of many kinds, whose pleasing task it 
is to visit the blossoms, and carry the pollen 
from flower to flower. Some of these insects 
I have secured for study under more favourable 
conditions. 

And now it remains to mention some of the 
other plants which abound among the rocks and 
thrive in many a crook and cranny where to all 
appearance the foothold is precarious, and 


~ 


FIG. 153.—BURRAGEARA WINDSOR. 


R.H.S. Certificate of Appreciation, April 26. Flowers white and rose. Parentage: Oncidioda 
Cooksoniae x Odontonia Firminil. Shown by Messrs. Black and Flory. (see p. 309). 


mean to make a good fight for a place in the sun 
when they have reached the necessary age. 

I have named only the more showy yellow 
plants in bloom. In other places red or blue 
redominates. There is the Hibiscus with its 
fragile-looking petals and golden head, and a 
well-known succulent plant whose name I 
cannot for the moment recall, with flowers 
of a similar size and not too widely different 
from it in colour. Then the Labiates and 
Borage-worta abound, and these are usually 
some shade of blue or purple. The soil, where 
any is to be found, is stiff, dry, difficult to work, 
and lacking in tilth. I am writing, of course, 
of the wild, uncultivated spots; and these 
contain no worms! During a whole morning’s 


the amount of available nutriment small 
Here is an Erigeron, with a pale-flowered 
Fumitory for neighbour. A purple-headed Clover 
with large, strong, trifoliate leaves, rubs 
shoulders with two or three Vetchlings. A 
Daisy-like plant which abounds in places 
closely resembles, if it is not identical with 
the pretty rambling form now so popular in 
our rock gardens at home, known as the Mexican 
Daisy. The wild Thyme, the small Iberis 
or Candytuft now used for borders, with sundry 
Stork’s Bills, Sedums, Wormwoods and Linarias 
are also in flower or even in fruit. 

I have said nothing of the shrubs, as a large 


: proportion of these are found everywhere on 


the sides: of the mountains. Hdderic Friend. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 


PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. W.C. 2. . 


Newspapers.—Corresnondents sending newspapers should 


te oar to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obriate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly obserre the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to adrertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Urgent Communications.—If sent telegraph, these 
should be addressed " Gard. Chron., Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 

Tilustrations.—The Editors wil be giad to r: eve and to 

photographs or irawings suitable for reproduction, 
af rardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, :to. bul Urey 
cannt be responsible for loss or injury. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
nol undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations 
unless by | special arrangement, The Editors do not hold 

responsi or an nions expr 
‘heir correspondents, TER eae 


Lettors for Publication a: weli as specamens oi piana 
ior naming, should te addressen ta the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should te WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THB PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
ae ee not be printed. but kept as a guarantee of 
a ai 


THE PROBLEM OF BOLTING. 


HE phenomenon of “ bolting ” is often a 
source of trouble to horticulturists. Broadly 
speaking, the term applies to those cases in 

which a biennial plant in the first year.of growth 
instead of producing a normal, vigorous veget- 
ative growth and yielding a normal quantity 
of stem and foliage (or their botanical equiv- 
alents) plentifully supplied with reserve products, 
employs itself in producing an inflorescence, 
with the result that a fibrous growth takes place, 
and the economic value of the plant is lost. 
Familiar cases of the phenomenon occur in the 
Brassicas generally, in Onions, Lettuces, and 
in a very marked degree in the Beet family— 
garden Beet, the Mangel and the Sugar-beet. 

Very little scientific knowledge on the subject 
of the cause of this phenomenon exists. The 
ance habit which seems to accompany 
bolting has been recognised in many species 
of plants other than annuals and biennials. 
One of the striking instances is that of the 
Bamboo, many individuals of which only 
flower once in a generation and then die. It is 
curious that in this case the phenomenon some- 
times occurs over large areas simultaneously, 
Thus, in India, it is a native belief that Bamboos 
providentially flower in a year of famine, so that 
their seeds may be available as human food. 
Here, again, the phenomenon is obscure scien- 
tifically. 


In regard to some of the domestic plants, | 


such as Beet, there is some reason to believe 
that certain ‘‘strains”’ are less liable to bolt 
than others; in other words, there may be 
genetic influences at play. But, on the other 
hand, the phenomenon is undoubtedly often due 
to purely environmental causes. Early sowing, 
for example, seems to stimulate bolting. The 
first problem for the scientist to settle is, un- 
doubtedly, to differentiate environmental from 
genetic causes. For example, in the case of the 
Mangel, is it possible by scientific methods to 
produce & strain which under any condition 
of environment will not bolt? or a strain 
which will only resist bolting provided time of 
sowing, season, etc., are reasonably normal ? 
The geneticist might reasonably expect to find 
that the annual habit is a Mendelian character, 
either dominant or recessive to the normal habit ; 
if it should prove to be the former, the task of 
isolating a pure non-bolting line is comparatively 
‘eas if the latter, the problem, though more 
difficult, is still soluble. But some work reported 
by Vilmorin* suggests the presence of some 


*(1) L’Hérédite chez La Betterare Cultivée. Vilmorin, 
Laris, 1923. 


complication, at least, so far as Sugar-beet is 
concerned, for, in the case of that plant, the 
bolting habit either is at times dominant and 
at times recessive, or it is not a Mendelian 
character at all. An Italian worker on the 
bolting of Sugar-beet (Munerati—Experiment 
Station, Modena) indeed, comes to the con- 
clusion that the operative factor is solely 
environment. Undoubtedly, in the wild plant 
(Beta maritima) forms, varying from an annual 
to a perennial habit are found, whereas, as we 
know, the domestic forms of Beet are pre- 
dominantly biennial. 

Again, if one were to reason on the analogy 
of earliness or lateness of flowering in the cereals, 
definitely genetic differences might well exist. 
One should, also, in this connection recall 
Bateson’s work on rogues in Pisum. The rogue 


LORD ANSON’S BLUE PEA. 
LATHYRUS NERVOSUS. 


FoR many years plant lovers have desired 
to see the so-called ‘“‘ Blue Pea ” in cultivation, 
Although the date of its first introduction is 
given as 1744, it appears to have always been 
scarce, and it is certain that very few living 
horticulturists have seen this plant in cultiva. 
tion. At last, after many years, a plant is now 
flowering at Kew—the only survivor of several 
planted out Jast season in various positions, 
The plant in question was raised from seeds 
received in April, 1926, and was planted out 
at the foot of the south wall of one of the plant 
houses. 

Kew is indebted to Mr. T. Hay, Superinten- 


FIG. 154—LORD ANSON’S PEA: LATHYRUS NERVOSUS. 


character in this case is so interwoven in the 
tissue of the plant (in chimera fashion) that it 
cannot be got rid of by the classical genetic 
methods. 

Then, on the physiological side, it would be 
interesting to know what are the physico- 
chemical conditions that accompany the switch 
over from purely vegetative growth to flower and 
fruit production. This is a problem, of course, 
which intrigues the fruit grower. It is being 
attacked at Long Ashton and East Malling, 
but, so far, with little success. 

We understand tlat shortly before his death, 
Bateson was engaged on studying bolting in 
many families of plants. It would be inter- 
esting to learn whether the results of his in- 
vestigations will ever be published, and whether 
they throw any light on a matter which is of 
ETAN economic importance, while, from 
& scientific point of view, it is still s j 
obscure. A. B.B. T 


dent of Hyde Park, for the seeds of this plant. 
Discussing the re-introduction of this and other 
plants with Mr. F. Stewart Sandeman, The Laws, 
Kingennie, Forfarshire, he found that Mr. San- 
deman had a correspondent at Puerto Deseado 
(Port Desire), Argentine Republic, one of the 
known localities of this plant. Mr. Hay had a 
painting made from the figure in Sweet's British 
Flower Garden, which painting Mr. Sandeman 
forwarded to his correspondent, Mr. Robert 
Littlejohn, who sent a quantity of seeds by return 
post. He described the plant as growing 
near Port Desire, usually in crevices amongst 
rocks. 
- The plant flowering at Kew agrees in every 
respect with the herbarium specimens and the 
various published figures of it, with the exception 
of the colour of the flowers, but in that respect 
the species may be variable, as none of the 
po uened figures is exactly alike in colour. 
n the Kew plant the unopened flower-buds 
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are a deep purplish blue ; in the fully-expanded 
flower, which is about one inch in diameter 
this colour is retained more or less on the outside 
of the standard, the inner side being pale blue. 
The wings, which meet overhead in a wide arch, 
are almost white, tinted with blue; the keel 
is of the same colour. The flowers are sweetly- 
scented, there being four to five on a raceme. 

The stems of the Kew plant have so far 
attained a height of two feet, and are more or 
less three-angled. The extremely large, broad 
stipules are sagittate; the leaves are broadly 
ovate with a mucronate point. Both stipules 
and leaves are very distinctly nerved, the nerves 
being specially prominent in the dried speci- 
mens. 

It is very doubtful whether this plant will ever 
be commonly cultivated, judging from the fact 
that numbers of plants have died in the open, 
as well as a number grown in large pots in a 
cool greenhouse, which would indicate that the 
species requires some particular condition or 
conditions. In this connection we must remem- 


R.H.S. First-Class Certificate, April 26. 


ber it is a maritime plant, and many of these are 
by no means happy under cultivation ; it would, 
therefore, be interesting to learn how other 
cultivators to whom Mr. Sandeman and Mr. 
Hay distributed seeds have succeeded with it. 


Seeds of the “ Blue Pea” are frequently 
offered, but they are usually Lathyrus sativus, 
the Chickling Vetch, a native of Europe, an 
annual plant with blue flowers. 


The following notes give the known history, 
geographical distribution and garden history of 
Lathyrus nervosus :— 


Lorp ANson’s PEA (LATHYRUS NERVOSUS, 
LaM.). 


_ The first mention which we have of this Pea 
ig in Miller’s Gardeners’ Dictionary, Ed. 7 (1759), 
as “Cape Horn Pea,” No. 5, Pisum caule 
angulato procumbente, fcliolis inferioribus lanceo- 
latis acute dentatis, summis sagittatis. In Ed. 
8 (1768) Miller gave it the binary name, Pisum 
americanum. He stated that it “was brought 
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from Cape Horn by Lord Anson’s cook, when he 
passed that Cape, where these Peas were a 
great relief to the sailors.” According to the 
Rev. C. Wolley Dod (Gard. Chron., Aug. 18, 
1900, p. 135), it must have been at Port St. 
Julian, in southern Patagonia, that it was 
obtained. Type-specimens of Pisum american- 
num, Mill., cultivated in the Chelsea Botanio 
Garden, are in the British Museum Herbarium. 
They are Lathyrus nervosus, Lam., which was 
described in 1786 from herbarium specimens 
collected by Commerson among rocks at Monte- 
video. The first mention of the name “ Lord 
Anson’s Pea,” was in Aiton’s Hort. Kew, Ed. 2, 
iv, 309 (1812), where the date of introduction 
is given as 1744, and the species (Pisum ameri- 
canum) was erroneously reduced to Lathyrus 
magellanicus, Lam. 

It was re-introduced ‘“‘from the Brazils ” 
in 1834, when it was raised by the Birmingham 
Botanical and Horticultural Society, and was 
described in 1839 as a new species, Lathyrus 
Armitageanus, Knowles and Westc. (Floral 


FIG. 156.—ODONTIODA TITIAN.. 


Flowers ruby-red, flecked with white. 


Cabinet, iii, 81, t. 110). In the meantime, 
however, it was identified erroneously with 
L. magellanicus, Lam., by David Don, in 1836, 
and figured under that name in Sweet’s British 
Flower Garden, Ser. 2, iv, t. 344, with L. Armita- 
geanus and Pisum americanum as synonyms. 

A few years later the species was re-introduced, 
this time ‘‘ from Puerto Bravo in south Brazil,” 
whence seeds were sent to the sixth Duke of 
Bedford, by Tweedie, and was correctly iden- 
tified by Hooker as Lathyrus nervosus, Lam. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 3987; 1842). It was figured as 
L. magellanicus by Lemaire in L’Horticulteur 
Universel, iv, 39 (1842). 

Bentham (Mart. Fl. Bras., xv, pars. 1, 115; 
1859), distinguished it from L. magellanicus 
and put the synonymy straight, except that he 
did not mention Pisum americanum, Mill. 

. L. nervosus was cultivated in the Trinity 
College Botanic Garden, Dublin, in 1892, but 
was named L. magellanicus owing to Bentham’s 
work on the two species having been overlooked. 

The Rev. C. Wolley Dod recorded having seen 
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Lord Anson’s Pea, for which he accepted the 
name L. magellanicus, flowering in a garden in 
Cheshire in 1899 (Gard. Chron., Aug. 11, 1900, 
114). In the following year the late Mr. James 
Britten examined the type-specimens of Pisum 
americanum, Mill., in the British Museum 
and reduced that species to Lathyrus nervosus, 
instead of to L. magellanicus (Journ. Bot., 1901, 
97). 
Fhe history of Lord Anson’s Pea (L. nervosus) 
under cultivation may be summarised as follows : 

1744. Introduced from Port St. Julian, 
S. Patagonia, and cultivated in the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden as Pisum caule angulato pro- 
cumbente, etc., and named Pisum americanum 
in 1768. 

1834. Re-introduced into cultivation from 
“the Brazila” (probably Uruguay) through 
Mr. Charles Cope. 

1839, or earlier. Re-introduced from “ Puerto 
Bravo” in South Brazil (probably Uruguay) 
by Tweedie, who sent seeds to the sixth Duke of 
Bedford (d. 1839). 


Showa by Mr. J. J. Bolton, Claygate. 


1892. Cultivated in Trinity Collegs Botanic 
Gardens, Dublin, as L. magellanicus. 

1899. Cultivated in Cheshire as L. magel- 
lanicus. 

The geographical distribution of L. nervosus is 
as follows :—Uruguay : On the coast of the Rio de 
La Plata and in the interior. Argentine : Bahia 
Blanca, Port Desire, Port Julian, Mount Dinero 
(on the Chiliean boundary near Cape Virgins), 
Lago Buenos Aires, Lago San Martin, Lago Viedma 
and Lago Argentino, all to the east of the Andes. 
Chile : Elizabeth Island, Magellan Straits. 

The locality ‘‘ Puerto Bravo” has not been 
traced. The form of the name Puerto suggests 
that it is in Uruguay rather than in Brazil, 
as ‘‘ Puerto” is Spanish, “Porto” being 
the Portuguese equivalent. Uruguay was a 
province of Brazil for a short time in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and specimens 
collected there by Sellow during the years 
1821-1829 are labelled “ Brazil.” There seeme 
to be no clear evidence of the occurrence o 
L. nervosus in Southern Brazil. 
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I wish to acknowledge the invaluable assist- 
ance received from Mr. T. A. Sprague of the 
Kew Herbarium in comparing the herbarium 
pounera with the living plant, also for collating 
the various references to this interesting 
species. 

There is no record, so far as I can trace, 
of the true L. magellanicus—with which L. 
nervosus has so often been confused—ever 
having been in cultivation. Although it is 
no doubt closely related to L. nervosus, a large 
range of herbarium specimens show it to be a 
plant of a very different leaf-character, and 
with smaller flowers. 

year, Kew received seeds from a corres- 
pondent at the Straits of Magellan of what was 
supposed to be L. nervosus; the young plants 
are certainly not of that species, and it is possible 
they may prove to be the true L. magellanicus. 
J. Coutts, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


OARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 


In my last note (page 268), I stated that a 
vash 7 oe Carlesii which was defoliated 

y aphides last year was not bearing a single 
flower this year. So far is this from being the 
case that this morning I counted twenty-four 
clusters of expanded flowers upon it. Most of 
the clusters are much smaller than usual, 
and a casual inspection from some distance 
had caused me to think that the bush was flower- 
leas. 

Tits have a pernicious propensity for the honey 
stored in the flowers of Rhododendron barbatum 
and R. fulgens, cruelly disfiguring the display 
on both species. It is remarkable that, although 
the blossoms of R. Thomsonii and ite hybrids 
are equally full of honey and are of a similar 
attractive scarlet, the tits leave them severely 
alone. One blue tit—Parus caeruleus—here 
has developed a corrupt taste for putty, return- 
ing continually to a pane recently repaired in 
the drawing-room window and picking out the 

utty. This is inconvenient, but one cannot 
be angry with such a fascinating little thief. 

Another marauder is a abet ia old cock 
pheasant which nips off and devours the bells 
of white Fritillaries on a bank under my bedroom 
window. He makes his breakfast on them 
before I can get on my boots. 

Some of the Megasea section of Saxifrages 
are very handsome; unluckily, most of them 
flower so early that their panicles of bloom 
are apt to be disfigured by frost. One of the 
showiest of them, S. Stracheyi, seldom escapes ; 
but is well worth growing in @ cool house or 
frame for the beauty of its pink and white 
flowers. S. ligulata is a hardier plant, bearing 
some resemblance to S. Stracheyi. The best of 
the deeper-coloured species is S. Delavayi, 
which delays flowering till April and is seldom 
harmed, although its blossoms were destroyed 
by 7° of frost on May 15, 1926. The flowers 
are rich crimson, carried on erect spikes twelve 
to fifteen inches high. That which is grown 
in some places as S. Beesiana seems to be the 
same species. 

Berboris Aquifolium pinnata (Mahonia fascicu- 
laris of De Candolle) is a fine sight in mid-April. 
loaded with clustered spikes of fragrant, yellow 
flowers. A North American plant, few gardeners 
seem to be acquainted with its merit, probably 
because ina young state it resembles the common 
Mahonia, B. Aquifolium. It is, indeed, no use 
planting it except where it has planty of room to 
develop, sheltered from cutting winds, but not 
overhung by trees; under such conditions 
it attains great proportions. Ten years ago 
I measured a specimen in the grounds of a 
neighbour. One side of it had been cut hard 
back to clear a gravel path; another side was 
jammed against a Yew hedge, yet the circum- 
ference of this bush was 136 feet, and its height 
eighteen feet. Berberis Darwinii, already 
twenty feet high here, promises to reach similar 
dimensions, and @ bush of B. buxifolia is 120 
fect in circumference. Of the latter species 
I found, several years ago, an early-flowering 
variety in Lady Alice Shaw Stewart's garden 
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at Ardgowan. I secured a layer which has now 
grown into a fine bush and begins to flower in 
the middle of February, whereas the ordinary 
form delays till April. Moreover, the flowers on 
the early variety are showier than those of the 
other, and more thickly set on arching spikes. 
If some of the numerous species recently 
introduced from China develop on a similar 
scale, it will be a puzzle to find room for them. 

My old friend, Dr. Augustine Henry, rendered 
good service to botany when he discovered the 
Rhododendron named after him—R. Augustinil. 
That was so long ago as 1885, and it was not 
till 1908 that Mr. Wilson brought seeds to this 
country. Among all the Rhododendrons that 
have arrived from Asia during the present 
century, there is none that I esteem more highly 
than a good form of this one. There are many 
forms of it inferior in colour—washy, slatey or 
ruddy; these should be relentlessly destroyed 
so soon as they show anything but periwinkle 
blue. Being of the Triflorum series, and 
growing very tall, it is impossible to pick off 
the seed vessels.with a view to save the plant's 
strength for the following season; nor is there 
any occasion to do so, seeing that year after 
year it flowers with the utmost profusion. 
The best blue forms may be propagated from 
oe which strike readily in gentle bottom 

eat. 

R. adenogynum bids fair to rank high as a 
decorative species, for it carries well-shaped 
trusses of a luminous white that shines afar ; 
while, viewed more closely, the effect is enhanced 
by the bright pink flower-stalks. Another 
merit is that it produces bloom when only a 
couple of feet high. Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 


NOTES FROM EBINBURGH. 


THE list of flowers grows apace, for the end of 
April is the real beginning of the flowering period 
in the rock garden. Lately there has been 
an absence of night frosts; some plants, how- 
ever, have suffered slight damage and many fine 
blooms have been spoiled by cold, biting winds. 

To the enthusiast who is ever on the look-out 
for something new, interesting and showy, 
the genus Rhododendron is worthy of consider- 
ation as many species are admirably suited 
to the rock garden, and to see these in flower 
for the first time is something to be remembered., 
The name Rhododendron suggests to many 
a shrub of large dimensions and entirely un- 
suitable for the rock garden, but although 
this, in many cases, is true, there are beautiful 
species which grow from a few inches high to 
those of a few feet in height. 

The recently introduced dwarf species have 
brightened up the rock garden and added con- 
trasting beauty to the innumerable subjects 
in flower at this season. On the slope of a high 
mound, R. prostratum is flowering beautifully. 
It is one of the very dwarf, creeping species, 
only a few inches high, and enjoys the assistance 
of some large stones to retain moisture about its 
roots. The bright, purple-red flowers are carried 
an inch or so above the glossy leaves, and 
although they droop slightly they are most 
attractive. It is a native of China. 

Two other dwarf species, R. repens and R. 
nivale, are both early-flowering, the former 
being the gem among dwarf members of the 
family. Its large, dark crimson flowers attracted 
much attention during the end of March and 
the beginning of April. R. nivale is a native of 
the Himalayas and resembles a miniature 
R. ponticum, when in flower, with very small 
leaves. It flowered for the first time in this 
country in 1919, and since then has annually 
produced many tiny flowers at Edinburgh. 
R. calostrotum from North-east Upper Burma 
is from eight inches to a foot high. Of compact 
habit, with dark purple flowers resembling those 
of R. prostratum, it is especially beautiful. It 
grows best in part shade and enjoys moisture, 
with ample drainage. A group of R. impeditum, 
@ native of Yunnan, is completely covered with 
small blue flowers. Planted thickly, it has 
formed a compact mass that is very conspicuous 
on a low mound above the moraine. 
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From the steps leading to the high mounds 
many specimens of R. fastigiatum may be seen. 
Its small blue flowers are so numerous that they 
almost cover the foliage. Many strikingly 
beautiful plants of R. cantabile are in full 
bloom, and the rich purple flowers, encircled 
by dark green foliage, make a very attractive 
display in a shaded bay. This Chinese species 
is one of the best of the family. Another 
species, R. russatum, is of great beauty. It is 
of slow growth with flowers which resemble 
those of R. cantabile and, in addition, the dark. 
green, glossy leaves make it worthy of being 
included as one of the best. Perhaps the most 
useful dwarf Rhododendron for large, showy 
masses is R. racemosum. A large group of this 
species is at present flowering profusely on a 
high mound facing south-west. From a distance 
it is very effective, and its floriferous branches 
covered with masses of pink, red-tipped flowers, 
are beautiful. The variety album is also very 
pretty and worth cultivating. Small plante 
of R. pycnocladum in flower commend them- 
selves as beautiful members of this group: 
their dwarfness, small pink flowers and glosy 
leaves making them true rock garden plants. 
Very attractive also is R. oresbium from Yunnan 
and if afforded a moderately damp place it 
will give every satisfaction. 

In contrast to those already mentioned, 
R. chryseum is one of the prettiest of yellow- 
flowering sorts. A charming group of this 
species is to be seen on the Erica mound, and 
is attractive by reason of its numerous yellow 
flowers. It is of dwarf, bushy habit and a 
native of the Tibet-Yunnan frontier. R. 
flavidum, a native of Szechuan, is noteworthy 
on account of its pale etal flowers. Good 
specimens are now in full bloom and quite 
unique. Two taller species, R. hippophacoides 
and R. scintillans, are useful for clothing large 
rock faces. They grow to a height of from 
two feet to three-and-a-half feet and are very 
pretty when in flower. The colour of the 
flowers varies from almost white to deep blue. 
R. rigidum may also be used for this purpose 
and is exceptionally pretty when showing 
its delicate, pink trusses. 

At this season it will be interesting to watch 
the early-flowering of Primula vincaeflora and 
P. Farreri, mentioned in recent notes. By reason 
of their structure they are now regarded as 
members of the new genus Omphalogramma. 
They have expanded some beautiful flowers 
which do not seem to suffer any ill-effects from 
cold or morning frosts. P. chionantha, from 
Western China, has been flowering for three 
weeks. It is a graceful plant with creamy- 
white flowers borne on tall stems covered with 
golden meal. It thrives best in a damp situation 
and is not averse to being fed with well-decayed 
manure. Many plants of P. crispa, with slender 
stems of nodding, purple, flowers are much 
in evidence in a damp, shady situation. — They 
produce an abundance of seeds which, if selt- 
sown, germinate freely. 


The beautiful P. erythrocarpa is also a shade- 
and moisture-loving plant valuable for its long 
flowering period, and should be included in 
every collection. P. melanops, from Yunnan, 
is not yet a common plant in gardens owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining seeds. The flowers are 
of a violet-purple colour, borne on an erect, 
mealy stem. The leaves are of a dark green 


shade, long, and tapering. This species a 
a damp, well-drained situation. P. ae 


numerous other common species are at t! 
best in the rock garden and by the pond side. 
On a very dry rock face a beautiful carpet, 
a yard square, of Armeria caespitosa, 18 very 
happy. Few leaves are visible on account of 
its hundreds of pale pink flowers. 
Meconopsis integrifolia var. brevistyla and 
M. simplicifolia (Bailey’s form) have taken 
advantage of the bright spells of Easter sunshine 
and a few individual plants have opened their 
first flowers. Gentiana verna, with its glorious 
blue flowers, is the only one of its family im 
full bloom. Bryanthus empetriformis, B. taxi- 
folius, Trillium grandiflorum and the variety 
roseum, T. chloropetalum, Fritillaria Meleagris 
and the variety alba, F. pallidifiora and F 
Imperialis are some other interesting subjects 
in full flower at this season. A. McCutcheon. 
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NEW DWARF BEDDING DAHLIAS 


Pot roots can be planted right away just as one plants 
bulbs. The plants form vigourous bushes 15 to 18 
inches high. These are covered with masses of single 
flowers in the most beaatiful Dahlia colours. The 
earliest of all Dahlias, and continues in beauty until 
frost comes. Dormant pot roots form stronger, larger, 
and more floriferous plants than those from cuttings. 
6 for 4/3 12 for 8/- (an rich variety) carriage paid. 
If you have not yet received a copy of Ryders Spring 
List send a post card to-day to 

RYDER & SON (1920) LIMITED 


StQlbaus 


NETTINGS 


Garden Nets for Fruit Protection 


Any length width, corded all round. 


, 1 in. sq. mesh, stout, 6d. New Medium, 


New, 
1 in. oa. mesh, 44d. ; New n. cre aon iota Soy 


A 

í i 8/9; 8 yds. 17/6; 

ft. 24d.; 6 ft. 6d. yard. carri 

train recel rder. Satisfaction guaranteed. G 
Samples and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers 


Shadings, ete 
W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 


Net Makers, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL, 
Half Century. 


» Over 


ORCHIDS. 


coon well grown and cheap; also 
Many Rare and Choice Varieties. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


CATALOGUE OFTHE 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
| in the collection of the late Lt-Col. 


| SIR GEORGE LINDSAY HOLFORD 
| Compiled by 
| 


A. Bruce Jackson, 


This catalogue may be regarded as a com- 
plete list of all the trees and shrubs at 
Westonbirt where tree- planting has pro- 
ceeded without interruption for nearly a 
century. Only a few common specimens 
have been omitted. The Latin nameand 
authority for each species is followed by 
the English or popular name when such 
is in common use. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House EC4 


84/- net. 
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Z WO CAINLATH IR LIN DS a GREENHOUSES 
PATENT No2260 > 

The Ring is endless and cannot possibly pull out being cut from solid metal,andis thereforenotonly W 
unbreakable, but gives lateral rigidity and makes our Blinds unique. ~ 


SUMMER: WILLKEEP OFF THE SUN. WINTER: WILL CONSERVE HEAT TO A SUPRISING DEGREE 


Ful Particulars /7om TRANSENNA WORKS, Laycock St. LO N D ON, N.I. 


IRON & STEEL 


FENCING & BATES 


BY APPOINTMENT 


CLIBRANS’ 


GIANT 


CYCLAMEN 


Finest in the World 


Unequalled for— 
urity, Brillianee, and Richness of Colour 
Size and Substance of Flower 
Vigour of Growth and Freedom of Bloom 
Upright Stems and Handsome Foliage 
Earliness and continuance of Flower 


YOUNG PLANTS READY NOW 


Strong, Healthy and Vigorous, with 
Three and Four Leaves, Splendidly 
Rooted, from Boxes, Ready for Potting. 


CRIMSON, PINK, SALMON, WHITE, 
WHITE with ROSE BASE, separate, at 
4/- per doz., 3O/- per 100. 

MIXED, 3/6 per doz., 26/- per 100. 


PAPILIO, mixed, 4/- per doz., 3O/- 100. 


Packed in damp moss and sent by post, 
ensuring arrival in perfect condition. 
Packing and Postage charged at cost. 


ORDER NOW IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CLIBRANS L? 


The King's Nurserymen 
ALTRINCHAM. 


ill 


GARDEN IRONWORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. Catalogue Free. 
BAYLIS BAYLISS Ltd. 

CANNON ST. 


WOLVERHAMPTON & LONDON, E.C. 4 
ASPARAGUS 


_ Now is the best time to plant. Strong transplanted 
Roots of Giant Purple Argenteuil and Colossal. 
| 4 years 18/- 100, 3 years 15/- 100, 2 years 12/- 100 


| S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 
| Nurserymen :: FARNHAM :: Surrey 


CHEALS’ 
DAHLIAS 


Unique Collection. 
All the best in each class. 


JONES AND 


‘ALPINA NURSERY 


(S. W. A. Eschauzier) 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 


Special culture of 


ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


GOLD MEDAL GHENT, 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 


The Nurseries 


CRAWLEY. 


1923. 


Price List on demand. 


CARNATIONS & ALLWOODII 


in your Garden or 
Greenhouse 


The undermentioned 
are special value : 


6 Percale anette 


Carnations, distinct 8/6 
6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 
Allwoodii (half Pink— 
half Carnation). 


y illustrated and descriptive 
Ca of all Carnations also cal- 
turaltjuide post free 


<a 
Dept. 2, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 
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FERTILISE 
FREELY ! 


Fertilise freely or all your 
labours in the garden will be 
wasted. Plants must have 
Nitrogen, and the best form 
is Nitrate of Soda in conjune- 
tion with phosphates and 


potash 


VV" 


joe [TRATE aeai 


titat deoda 


TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courta, eto. 
Also CLEAN MEADOW TURF FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 


Large or small quantities supplied. 


FROGLEY’S —— HODDESDON 


HARDY. VINES 


Sweetwater.—Splendid for growing on 
South walls, or as an ornamental climber, 
and a splendid ove Meet 

Good canes, 6/- each 
WHEELER’S NURSERIES 
BARNWOOD — GLOUCESTER. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 


etau A 
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lea | 
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Appliances of every description. 
T. BATH & OO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, w.o. 


RETS 


i) The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd: 
Heaton Mereey Pottery 
Nr: Manchester 


DAHLIAS seios DAHLIAS 


One of the best Collections in the Country and 
can be had early for growing on. From 7s. dos. 
Won Southport Challenge Cup Two eG 

ó RING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best 
Non and od. Varieties, from 4s. dos. Catalogue free. 

H. WOOLMAN, F.R.H.S. 
SHIRLEY Nr, BIRMINGHAM. 


Enquiries and inspection invited. 


HERTS. 


EDDY’S NEW NETS 


GARDEN NETS 
For Fruit protection. Any lengths and 
widths. Corded all round— 
NEW-—I° £q. mesh, heavy, 64d. aq. yd. 
NEW-—1’ sq. mesh, medium, 63d. __,, 
NEW—1° sq. mesh, light 5d. i 
NEW—+4’ sq. mesh, medium 7d. ,„ 
NEW—-¢$° sq. mesh, light 5d. s 
REPAIRED— special offer 
1° sq. mesh (corded) 3}łd. sq. yd. 
1° dia. mesh (not corded) 9/- 100 sq. yd. 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round 
63d. per sq. yard 
NEW TENNIS NETS 
Various qualities, from 15/3 to 38/- each. 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Samples and particulars from the manfra. : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber ——_———— Lincs, 
(Sole proprietors of B. Eddy & Sons) 


W. TRESEDER, LIMITED 


THE NURSERIES - - CARDIFF 


DAHLIAS 


“Our British Empire” Exhibit of Dahlias 
during 1924 and 1925 was considered a feature 
of the Horticultural Section at Wembley. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


A. B. 


TURF LOAM for 


Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam 


Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 
JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 
TIONS, ROSES, MELONS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 
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THE R.H.S. 
GARDENERS’ 
DIARY 


A handy size for the pocket, 
bound in coloured leather 
cloth with pencil at back, 
and patent self - opening 


device. - -= 


REDUCED PRICE 
1/2 POST FREE 


Only a few copies left. 
Order at once from 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 


5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


VEGETABLES 


FOR HOME 
AND EXHIBITION 


With chapters on soil preparation, crop 
rotation, tools, preparing and exhibiting 
vegetables, herbs and salading, diseases 
and insect enemies of kitchen garden 
crops, a monthly calendar of kitchen 
garden work, and numerous illustra- 
tions of vegetables, vegetable exhibits, 
growing crops, etc. 


By 


EDWIN BECKETT 
VMH. FRHS. 


Price 


157/9 including postage 


5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


Or all the beautiful flowering fruit trees 
which decorate the Wisley Gardens at the present 
time, few can ass the ornamental Crab 
Apples in the field garden. In addition to 
Pyrus floribunda and its deeper-coloured variety, 
atrosanguinea, there are some fine specimens 
of the deep rose-flowered Pyrus purpurea. 
Its blooms, unlike those of P. atrosanguinea, 
do not lose their colour as they age. Other deep 
pink-flowered Crabs include Pyrus Eleyi and 
P. Niedzwetzkyana. The habit of the latter, 
however, is rather coarse. Darkest of all is 
P. Oporto, with large blossoms of dull crimson. 
Along the broad walk to the wild garden several 
named varieties of P. spectabile are in flower 
in company with a very old tree of P. floribunda, 
and an equally fine specimen of the Double 
White Cherry (Prunus Avium fl. pl.), while 
between them is a smaller tree of the semi- 
double, pink-flowered, P. Cerasus Watereri. 
The ground beneath these trees is carpeted with 
drifts of Muscari, Primroses and double Car- 
damine, among which creeping plants, such as 
Claytonia sibirica and the yellow Viola scabrius- 
cula are in bloom. 

In the wild garden the Azaleas are about 
to burst into bloom and to join Rhododendrons, 
such as R. ciliatum and R. rubiginosum, which 
have now been in flower for some time. Plants 
of Trillium grandiflorum, Epimedium pinnatum 
and Anemones, such as A. apennina, A. blanda, 
A. nemorosa rosea, and A. n. purpurea, are also 
in flower in this part of the gardens, and it is 
interesting to record that Narcissus triandrus 
18 Increasing and is beginning to spread in many 
places almost as rapidly as N. cyclamineus 
has done. 

The majority of Barberries are now in flower, 
and in addition to sterling sorts, such as Berberis 
stenophylla and B. Darwinii, which are grown 
chiefly on account of their flowers, there are 
several of the newer species which are by 
no means unattractive in bloom. One of the 
best is B. Bergmanniae, of which the specimen 
at Wisley, growing some eight or nine feet high, 
must be one of the largest in the country. 
The flowers are yellow and emit the strong 
and rather sickly scent which is peculiar įto 
many Barberries and attracts large numbers of 
bumble bees. Other species which are: hand- 
some in flower include the white-fruited B. 
[i anaa; B. Julianae, with pale primrose-yellow 
looms, and B. verruculosa. The last should 
make an excellent hedge plant as it is fairly 
compact and has fine, evergreen foliage, against 
which the flowers show to advantage. 

Many other beautiful shrubs are in flower 
such as Halesia tetraptera, the Snowdrop Tree, 
and the very spiny Aegle sepiaria upon which 
there is this year an unprecedented amount of 
white Orange blossom. One of the finest of all 
the white-flowered shrubs, however, is Exor- 
chorda Geraldii. Its blooms are large and 
derive additional charm from the tender brown 
foliage. The flowering Currants in bloom 
include the Californian Fuchsia (Ribes speciosum), 
R. Lobbii, another Fuchsia-like plant, with 
pink petals surrounded by reflexed red sepals ; 
and a recently introduced species (Farrer 947), 
with myriads of greenish-white flowers which, 
later, produce bright red berries. | 

Fragrance is provided by the flowers of 
Lonicera thibetica and L. syringantha, but 
equally sweet are the flowers of Viburnum 
Carlesii and a somewhat similar species, V. 
bitchuiense, which appears likely to exceed 
the former in vigour. Viburnum utile, another 
excellent shrub is also in bloom, but its flowers 
are almost scentless. Cydonia Sargentii is 
how one of the most arresting shrubs in the 
garden, while almost as conspicuous is the bright 
blood-red, C. Maulei atro-sanguinea. There are, 
in addition, some beautiful Cydonia seedlings 
in flower on the far side of the field garden pond, 
where C. cathayensis is in bloom. Its flowers 
are white, mingled with pink, but it is chiefly 
remarkable for its enormous fruits (see Supple- 
mentary Plate). 

€ most noteworthy plants in the Heath 
garden now are those of Erica australis, an ex- 
tremely beautiful Heath which is blooming with 
the white-fowered E. arborea alpina and the 
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Spanish Heath, E. lusitanica. Polygala Cham- 
aebuxus, which commenced to bloom so early 
as February, continues to flower among the 
Heaths in company with the pink-flowered 
Andromeda polifolia and Phyllodoce (syns. 
Bryanthus, Menziesia) empetriformis. 

_ In the alpine house Tulipa Kolpakowskyana 
18 in bloom. It has grass-like leaves and its 
scarlet perianth rolls back as the flowers age. 
Ramondias are well to the fore in this house 
and are represented by a number of seedlings 
of R. pyrenaica which show considerable varia- 
tion; by the four-petalled R. serbica and 
its beautiful variety, R. Nathaliae, the laven- 
der flowers of which are in the form of a distinct 
cup and lack the orange centre seen in R. 
pyrenaica. Gentiana verna var. angulosa is 
also in flower. It does better than the type 
and its brilliant blue flowers contrast well 
with the clear yellow of such Buttercups as 
Ranunculus gramineus and R. millefoliatus. 
These and other bright-hued plants such as 
the not quite hardy Lithospermum oleaefolium, 
may cause one to overlook the more modest 
beauty of Calypso bulbosa (? borealis) a pink- 
flowered, hardy, terrestrial Orchid, or of Gypso- 
phila cerastioides, whose white flowers are lined 
with purple. A pretty and fragrant dwarf 
shrub in this house is Daphne rupestris. Its 
variety grandiflora, which is free-flowering, and 
has larger flowers, is also in bloom. Other 
pretty plants in flower include Antirrhinum 
sempervirens, with cream-coloured blossoms, 
Linaria oreganifolia, the pink-flowered Oxalis 
oreganum and a number of Androsaces, such as 
the low-growing A. villosa, var. arachnoidea sup- 
erba and A. Salmon’s variety, which is one of 
the deepest pink-flowered varieties of this genus. 

The banks of the rock garden pools are now 
overcrowded with flowers. Primula Juliae 
is blooming in large masses, while, half in the 
water, are flowering Caltha polypetala and C. 
palustris flore pleno. A beautiful white-flowered 
Marsh Marigold, C. leptosepala, is also in bloom. 
An effective colour combination is seen in a group 
of the mauve Primula denticulata, interspersed 
among plants of Ranunculus Ficaria alba, which 
has cream-coloured flowers. The double form of 
R. Ficaria is also here and flowering well. 

Near the old alpine house is a trial of Aubrietias 
in which many varieties are making a good 
display. One of the brightest is Vindictive, 
with crimson flowers. The rich, purple blooms 
of Magician, of which the origin is doubt- 
ful, are also striking as are those of Prichard’s 
A.l., Russells Crimson and the mauve A. 
graeca. One or two varieties, as, for example, 
Lavender, do not appear to be very happy, 
and this is no doubt owing to the fact that they 
are being grown in the open ground on the 
flat instead of in a wall or rock crevice. 

A trial of nearly seven hundred varieties of 
Gladioli has just been planted in the new trial 
grounds which have been made on the site of 
the old vegetable quarters. 

Clematis Armandii is now flowering well on 
the laboratory wall, and among other interesting 

lants in flower in the border at the foot is 

ritillaria lanceolata, with a dark purple 
perianth, mottled with greenish yellow. The 
bulb becomes covered with small bulbils on 
account of which this species is popularly known 
as the Rice-root Lily. J. E. Grant White. 


APHYLLANTHES MONSPELIENSIS . 


APHYLLANTHES monspeliensis is at once 
a curious and a very pretty plant, suitable for 
the rock garden and the wall garden. It is 
by no means common in cultivation, but there 
are some very fine clumps of it on the rock garden 
at Kew, which have been growing there 
for many years and flower freely and 
regularly, year after year. In general aspect 
Aphyllanthes monspeliensis looks like a small, 
dainty tuft of Rush, with thin, wiry leaves six 
to nine inches long. When out of flower, 
it might be mistaken for a Rush, and when in 
flower suggests that the rush has suffered at 
the hands of a practical joker, for it looks as 
though someone had stuck blossoms of a 
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Hyacinth or an Agapanthus on the tips of the 
“ leaves.” 

The plant is a most charming sight when in 
full summer flower. The blossoms are about 
half-an-inch across; wide open, starry bells, 
of a clear, shining, powder-blue, very like rather 
wide-open Hyacinth flowers. The Rush-like 
‘f leaves ° are not leaves at all, but stems. 
Anyone who does not know the plant, and had 
never seen it growing wild, or flourishing in 
a garden, as at Kew, might be misled by its 
Rush-like appearance into planting Aphyllanthes 
in & wet or boggy position. But this is far 
from what it likes. It requires a hot, well- 
drained, sunny position, for it is a native of 
the Mediterranean region. But it is perfectly 
hardy and quite easy to grow. 

For some reason or other, however, it ha; 
always remained rather an uncommon plant 
in gardens. It does not seed very freely in 
cultivation, and although an easy, thrifty grower, 
it does not increase fast enough to allow of 
frequent propagation by division. Further, 
it does not grow wild in the popular track of 
plant collectors, amateur or professional, and 
visitors to the Mediterranean who might be 
gardeners, and therefore likely to get it, usually 
go there at a season when the Aphyllanthes is 
not in flower. I know few plants one would 
be less likely to locate when out of flower, 
unless it was well-known and one was definitely 
looking for it. The knowledge that it was 

lentiful on Mount Serrat was one reason which 


ed me to visit that astonishing mountain ' 


on my way to Majorca, last February. Had 
I not known it was there and so been on the 
look out for it, I should quite likely have passed 
it over in spite of its extreme abundance. I 
came upon areas where it grew in thin, scrubby, 
grassy places, always in the most open, sunny 
exposures, and its splendid tussocks were there 
by the thousand on slopes which must be 
frightfully hot and parched in the summer 
months. The soil in which it grows is a stiff, 
reddish loam, and calcareous. The plants must 
have been a lovely sight -when in flower, for 
they were covered with seed capsules (empty 
alas !), but which showed how freely they had 
blossomed. It was a good subject to collect, 
though the fine, strong roots had a firm hold 
on the stiff ground, and it was no easy work 
with pocket knives or ordinary little trowels 
to get them up. From the home of Aphyl- 
lanthes on Mount Serrat, one obtains a glori- 
ous view out across the plain below, to 
Barcelona and the Mediterranean. Clarence 


Elliott, Stevenage. 


DEFOLIATION OF THE DOUGLAS FIR. 


Untit recently the Douglas Fir has been 
remarkably free from leaf diseases in this country 
and it is unfortunate that a fungus, Rhabdocline 
Pseudotsugae, which causes serious defoliation, 
has been recently introduced from North 
America. 

This disease was first recorded from Montana, 
North America, in 1917, where it had been 
causing defoliation of the Douglas Fir since 
1911. It was probably introduced into the south 
of Scotland in 1914, and since that time it 
has spread to a locality eight miles distant 
from the place where it was first discovered. 
Within the last month an outbreak of the disease 
has been found in Hampshire, and it is possible 
that, in this case, infection was derived from 
the original Scottish centre of the disease. 

In North America the disease attacks both the 
green and the blue Douglas and also the inter- 
mediate form, but in this country it appears 
to be confined to the blue and the intermediate 
form. The typical blue or Colorado Douglas 
Fir (Pseudotsuga glauca) is distinguished from 
the green or Oregon Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii) by fairly well marked characters, 


-but the intermediate form, often known in this 


country as the Fraser River variety, but more 
correctly referred to in America as the inter- 
mountain or dry belt form, appears to consist 
of a number of varieties which are intermediate 
in character between the green and blue species, 
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The name Psendotsuga Douglasii var. caesia 
has been applied to one of these, but there is 
little doubt that several forms exist, possibly 
produced by hybridisation between the green 
and blue species. Up to the present in this 
country the typical green Douglas Fir has never 
been found attacked by the disease, but all 
trees possessing any trace of “ blue ” characters 
appear to be liable to infection. 

ection of the trees takes place about the 
middle of May. Usually only leaves of the 
current year are attacked, and these generally 
first show si of the disease about the end of 
June. Purplish-brown patches appear on the 
leaves and the tree assumes a mottled appearance. 
In the blue Douglas Fir the discoloration does 
not generally extend over the whole of the leaf, 
but remains confined to one or more irregularly 
shaped areas, although in the intermediate forms 
the whole leaf usually becomes discoloured. 
A mycelium is developed in the leaf consisting 
of colourless, septate hyphae which do not pass 
back into the shoot. The cells of the infected 
area die, their contents become brown, and there 
is a marked decrease in starch content. About 
March, the hyphae become more abundant 
towards the lower surface of the leaf just 
below the two bands of stomata, and it is here 
that the fructifications are ultimately formed. 
Fructifications may also be produced on the 
upper surface, but this is unusual. Several 
apothecia or fructifications are usually formed 
on each leaf. 

The leaves of the blue Douglas Fir generall 
bear more numerous fructifications, whic 
produce a greater number of spores than those 
on the intermediate form; thus the blue 
Douglas Fir, although showing less leaf damage, 
is likely to prove a more serious source of 
infection than the intermediate form. The 
apothecia are brown, and elongated, at first 
covered by the epidermis, but later opening 
by a longitudinal slit disclosing an orange- 
coloured layer which consists of asci, containing 
ascospores and packing hyphae or perapi ymo 
The ascospores are eight in number, ovate- 
oblong or slightly dumb-bell shaped. When 
shot out of the ascus most of the spores are 
unicellular, and surrounded by a thick layer 
of mucilage, but they become two-celled before 

rmination. Before this takes place one cell 

omes dark-coloured and it is from this one 
that the germ-tube is developed. 

The ascospores are mature in the middle of 
May and are shed just at the time when the 
buds are opening. The young leaves are infected 
at this stage, but the exact method of infection 
is unknown. In America a conidial type of 
fructification has been described which matures 
in the late summer, but this has not been found 
up to the present in this country. 

Diseased leaves usually fall in July, about 
fourteen months after infection. Trees have 
occasionally been found in March in which 
the needles of the previous year show no infection, 
while those of the year before that, were diseased. 
In these cases either the infected needles have 
remained on the tree for two years or 
they have become infected during their second 
year, but both these conditions appear to be 
abnormal. In the Scottish locality where the 
disease was first found some trees were attacked 
in 1921 and in every succeeding year, and each 
year complete defoliation of the current year’s 
leaves took place. Since the Douglas Fir usually 
retains its leaves for five or six years, most 
of these trees were completely defoliated by 
the early spring of 1926, except for the infected 
leaves of 1925. Many of these died in 1926 and 
the remainder will almost certainly di: this 
year. Some of those which were first attacked 
in 1922 are also dead. The branch of an infected 
tree examined in the summer of 1925, showed 
that the leaves at the base of the shoot, 
produced in 1921, were not infected and were 
still retained; those of 1922, 1923 and 1924 
were infected and had fallen; those of 1925 
were nearly all infected. Examination of the 
diseased trees almost always shows that infection 
has taken place every year since the first attack, 
and has resulted in complete defoliation each 
year. Wherever this has taken place for three 
or more years the trees are either dead or in a 
very serious condition. A few trees have been 
found in which infection has not been constant 
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each year, and these will probably recover 
if they are not again attacked. Generally, 
however, the disease shows no sign of becoming 
less active. 

Accounts from the United States indicate that 
the course of the disease is fairly similar in that 
country, for it is stated there that trees that 
have been subject to the ravages of the fungus 
for several seasons are almost entirely defoliated, 
and either die, or rarely exist for an indefinite 

riod, without making any perceptible growth. 
Tn Scotland, however, the disease appears to be 
more severe and more continuous than is 
usual in the United States. The one striking 
difference between the outbreaks in the two 
countries is that, while in the United States 
all forms of the Douglas Fir are liable to infec- 
tion, in Britain only the blue and intermediate 
forms are attacked. This is strikingly shown 
in Scotland where trees of the green Douglas 
Fir, of which the branches interlace with 
those of blue Douglas Fir which are heavily 
infected, show no sign of the disease. This 
fact is of great importance for the green Douglas 
Fir ig much more valuable as a forest tree than 
the blue ; it is impossible to say, however, how 
long the former will retain its immunity in this 
country. 

All the trees which have been attacked in 
this country have been from ten to fifteen years 
old, but it is stated that in America, trees i 
thirty years old may become infected. The 
disease has not been found on seedlings in Great 
Britain, but in the United States it has caused 
considerable damage in forest nurseries. 

In view of its very serious nature, the Forestry 
Commission is taking steps to stamp out the 
disease, wherever it is known to occur. In the 
case of the Hampshire outbreak, the proprietor 
has destroyed all the diseased trees and neigh- 
bouring susceptible trees have been sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture. The spraying has been 
performed as a precautionary measure, as ex- 
oe carried out in nurseries in the United 

tates have demonstrated the value of this 
treatment. In Scotland where much larger 
numbers of trees are infected, arrangements 
are being made for their complete destruction. 

Information regarding the occurrence of the 
disease in any other localities is particularly 
desired, and it is requested that specimens of 
any trees believed to be infected should be sent, 
together with particulars as to locality, age, 
number of trees concerned, and any other details, 
to the Secretary of the Forestry Commission, 
22, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, for 
examination and report. Malcolm Wilson, 
Consulting Mycologist to the Forestry Commission, 
University of Edinburgh. 
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NOTICE OF BOOKS. 


Viticulture. 

In this country the supply of home-grown 
Grapes, for both domestic and commercial 

urposes, is produced almost entirely under glass, 

ut on the Continent and also in such countries 
as California, Australia and South Africa, 
the cultivation of the vine out-of-doors is 
an important industry. The Grapes produced 
in these countries are used not only at table, 
but also for wine-making and for the production 
of Raisins, Sultanas and Currants. Inthe newer 
countries the term Viticulture is applied to the 
Grape-growing industry. 

An exhaustive work* on this subject has 
recently appeared from the pen of Dr. A. I. 
Perold, Professor of Viticulture at the University 
of Stellenbosch, South Africa. It is intended 
primarily for the use of Grape-growers in Cali- 
fornia, Australia and South Africa, and every 
phase of the subject, from both a theoretical 
and practical point of view, is dealt with very 
thoroughly. Although the information regard- 
ing the practice of Grape-growing is not applic- 
able to this country, the book contains much 
information regarding the Grape vine that should 
ee ee 

* A Treatise on Viticulture, by A. I. Perold, B.A., Dr. 
Phil.. Professor of Viticulture and Oenology at the Uni- 


versity of Stellenbosch. pp. xi + 696. illus. London: 
Macinillan and Co., Ltd., 1927, Price 25/- net. 
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prove of interest and assistance to students 
of horticulture and others interested in this im. 
portant fruit-yielding plant. 

After a general introduction, in which the 
origin of modern viticulture is stated, there 
follows a chapter on the external and internal 
morphology of the vine which describes and 
figures every part of the vine plant in great detail, 
This is succeeded by a chapter on the biology 
of the vine, which similarly treats of every 
phase in the life of the vine from the germination 
of the seed to the ripening of the wood and the 
a s the a 

nder the term ‘“‘ Ampel hy ” there are 
two chapters, one generat and the other special, 
which treat of the classification of the various 
species of Vitis and give detailed descriptions 
with figures, of all the species and varieties in 
cultivation, together with particulars of their 
structure, characters, mutual relations, dis. 
tributions, culture and value as cultivated 
plants. 

The author classifies the cultivated vines into 
three groups: American species, European 
varieties and Direct or Self-producers, the last 
being vines growing on their own roots and pro- 
ducing either wine-making or table Grapes, such 
as was previously the case with European kinds 
before the appearance of the Phylloxera disease. 
Many of the new varieties known as Direct- 
producers are the outcome of crosses between the 
American and European vines, but the ideal 
Direct-producer, that is, a vine capable of pro- 
ducing good quality Grapes for eating and wine- 
making, and at the same time resisting diseases 
and pests when grown on its own roots has yet 
to be obtained. Of the varieties of European 
Grapes described in this book, twenty-two 
produce white wine, and thirty-two produce 
red wine; and of the table varieties there are 
twenty white, eight red and seventeen black, 
most varieties having a number of synonyms. 

A special chapter is devoted to the propagation 
of the vine, and as most vineyards now consist 
of grafted vines, that is to say, varieties of 
Vitis vinifera grafted on to stocks of American 
species, propagation by grafting is the usual 
method adopted, except in the case of the 
Direct-producers, previously referred to, which 
are grown on their own roots. ‘The layering of 
European varieties is now seldom practised as. 
on their own roots, they are liable to Phylloxera 
attacks. Three systems of grafting are described, 
namely (1) approach ; (2) by means of a detached 
branch or scion, and (3) by budding. When a 
scion is used, either cleft, crown or tongue 
grafting may be employed. ‘The grafting 18 
either done on the spot in the open, or the 
callused cuttings are grafted at a table, the 
work being divided between a number of 
workers. If the grafted cuttings are planted 
out at once the scions are tied on to the 
stock, but if the union is to be effected 
first, the tying is omitted. The latter practice 
is a French method, the grafted cuttings being 
placed in a box lined with moss or sea-grass and 
kept in a warm and moist atmosphere until a 
callus has formed and the union of the scion and 
stock has been effected, when they are plante 
out in the open. The theory of grafting fa 
dealt with in a special chapter in which the 
influence of grafting on the life of the vine 13 
discussed. f fted 

At the Cape (South Africa) there are gralt 
vines thirt id that are still doing well, 

y years o at a l ; a 
but the average life of grafted vines 18 sta T 
to be not much longer than twenty years. f 
is anticipated that this period may be extent” 
to as long as fifty years when a fuller know 3 ge 
of grafting has been acquired, but 1t 18 dou pei 
whether grafted vines (t.e., European gists 
grafted on to American stocks) will ever nad 
one hundred years or more, as did the ug: i 
European vines before the Phylloxera Vine 
devastated them. In the chapter on oa vas 
Diseases, the term ‘disease 18 defin hich 
“a deviation from the plant’s normal life hes 
is harmful either to the object of the a. 
itself or to the object for which it 18 e bed 


Under this definition of disease are ri as 
not only fungous diseases and msec Tea 
but also physiological diseases caused by Phyl- 
and soil conditions. A full account of t wae 
loxera disease is given, and the author 
that, so far, the most generally applied an 
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satisfactory method of dealing with this pest 
is by grafting on American stocks. 

Under the hearing “ The Nutrition of the 
Vine,” is discussed the theory and practice of 
manuring, as applied to vineyards. 

The lengthy chapters above described occupy 
508 of the 678 pages of reading matter, and the 
reader is then brought to the ical part of 
the treatise which deals with the establishment 
and soil cultivation of a vineyard, and with the 
summer and winter pruning and trellising of 
vines; the production of table Grapes and the 
preparation of various vine products, such as 
wine vinegar, syrups, unfermented Grape 
juice, and the drying of Grapes for making 
Raisins, Sultanas and Currants. The pro- 
duction of wine being a highly intricate business, 
is omitted and is left to be dealt with in separate 
text-books on the subject. 

The book concludes with a lengthy biblio- 
graphy of works consulted and quoted by the 
author, and there is a full index of the species 
and varieties of vines mentioned, as well as a 
general index. The illustrations are numerous 
and have been carefully selected to illustrate 
the text. This work will no doubt become a 
standard book of reference in those countries 
where the growing of Grapes out-of-doors is 
possible, and it should also prove a valuable 
addition to any horticultural library. H. 
Spooner. 


A “MEW” VEOETABLE, A “NEW” 
SALAD AND A “REW” FRUIT. 


THE VEGETABLE. 


Just as a “ novelty ” frequently has a certain 
antiquity, even in a seedsman’s catalogue, 
this is none other than our old friend the Broad 
Bean. In Majorca lately, I had these served 
after the manner of the Mangetout, that is to say, 
whole pod and its contents; I had them in 
omelettes, in the making of which the S ish 
cook is perhaps hard to Beat ; also plain boiled 
as a vegetable dish and as an ingredient in 
pe agen stews, arroz dos pobres, Valenciana, 
ete. 

l Naturally, the pods were picked in a compara- 
tively young state and were about four inches 
long and as thick as one’s little finger, or rather 
more ; size, however, would depend upon variety. 
The Bean grown there is comparatively dwarf 
-and small and is a very important crop, judging 
by e hundreds of acres of it one sees about the 
island. 

An important enemy of this crop is the giant 
‘Orobanche, which, . according to accounts, 
Wipes out whole fields in Southern Spain, but 

only once saw a pile of this parasite which had 
been cleared off a field. The “ black Dolphin ” 
(Aphis rumicis) I only saw in scanty numbers 
in one place ; it would not seem to be widely 
spread as a damaging pest. 

The Broad Bean as a Mangetout may be 
commended for trial. 


THE SALAD. 


When in the South-west of France, decision 
was asked whether we would prefer our Arti- 
chokes ‘‘ raw or cooked ”; departing from my 
usual habit of trying anything novel, and 
thinking that the uncooked would be rather 
hard nuts to crack, the reply cuts was given. 
However, out of some dozen-and-a-half diners, 
only ourselves and two others favoured the 
cooked ones, four in all ; by the others they were 
eaten with evident zest. The “ leaves ” came 
off resoundingly and formed good spoons 
to ladle g copious dressings of oil, vinegar and 
chopped erbs; they were too young for 
j Soke ” to have developed, though of good 

e. 

I may add that in Majorcan stews the young 
heads are frequently simply cut in four pieces 
and mixed in; occasionally a toughish pit of 

leaf ” meets the teeth, but in general the whole 
may be eaten satisfactorily. 

Naturally, a good variety should be used; 
those from seedlings I have raised often partake 
of a Cardoon-like quality and are very hard when 
young. I have found that the heads produced 
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by offsets taken in the spring, and which are 
growing rapidly, produce very tender heads 
towards autumn. It may be noted that in 
Majorca, where the cultivation of the plant is 
extensive, it is practically always grown close 
to the terracing wall of stones, where, during 
the summer, it must have a maximum of ground 
heat and a minimum of moisture. 


THE FRUIT. 


This will appeal solely to the lovers of the 
Medlar and is, in fact, the fruit of the hard, 
highly-astringent, late-season Perry Pear— 
The Rock Pear—which has been allowed 
to blet. In this condition it has about the same 
texture as the Medlar, but the flavour is quite 
different and characteristic, at the same time, 
indescribable. It would be in season in January 
or, perhaps, February. 

The Rock Pear, by tradition, should not be 
used in the year it is produced, nor should its 

rry be drunk in the yearitis made. Round the 

vewent region it is known as the Brown Huffcap, 

or simply sometimes as The Huffcap. Some 
years ago, apparently, some distributing nur- 
seryman rechristened it as Burgundy, under 
which name it is met with on some farms. 
It forms a round-headed tree of no great height. 
Hogg and Bull described it erroneously as having 
an upright habit, they also alleged that the 
original tree existed at Cromer Pit Farm, 
Pendock, but this tree hardly looks so old 
as some that may be seen. H. E. Durham. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


KALES. 


SEEDS of these most useful spring greens 
may be sown about the end of April or early in 
May in a fairly open situation. Stir the soil 
with a fork to obtain a fine tilth, then draw 
drills about six inches wide and two inches 
deep, leaving a ridge of fine soil near each for 
filling the trench when the seeds are sown. 
The drills should be about.six feet long; the 
soil at the base should be firm and made level 
with a small, iron rake. Sow the seeds thinly, 
one drill or more of each sort as required, and 
cover them with fine soil to the depth of about 
an inch. If the soil is dry water it freely. 
Place a label to each variety. To guard against 
birds, insert short sticks down each side of the 
rows and a few down the middle to carry an 
old fish net. i 

The seedlings will soon appear, and if the 
ground has become caked, stir it between the 
plants with a pointed stick. 

Kales are usually drawn from the seed-bed 
and planted direct in their permanent quarters, 
therefore the importance of sowing thinly needs 
no emphasising. Unless the grower has plenty 
of ground at his command, it is often a problem 
to find a suitable place for Kales as they need 
firm, not over rich soil to enable them to with- 
stand the winter. An excellent place is between 
rows of Peas, especially if the latter are growing 
north to south. The partial shade is beneficial 
to the young plants in giving them a good start, 
but the Peas should be cleared off so soon as they 
have finished cropping to allow the Kales to 
obtain plenty of sunlight and air. As the 
ground between the Peas will naturally be firm, 
a line should be stretched from end to end and 
holes made with a small iron crowbar. Place 
one plant in each hole, taking care that the roots 
touch the bottom. Water them, and fill the 
hole with soil. The plants wil) soon begin 
to grow, and the surface soil should be kept 
continually hoed to keep down weeds. 

After the rows of Peas are cleared away, it 
is a good plan to fork the ground lightly, 
as this not only ensures a neat appearance 
but allows sun and air to reach the roots. The 
plants will thus be enabled to make strong, sturdy 
growth, which is necessary to enable them to sur- 
vive severe weather in winter. Allow at least a 
yard between the rows and almost as much 
between each plant in the rows. By planting them 
well apart they will be far more likely to with- 
stand severe weather, but, above all, select an 
open, sunny situation. It may be necessary 
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to stake the plants in exposed sites, more es- 
pecially the tall-growing, Scotch type; indeed, 
all Kales produce better crops if they are kept 
growing upright and not allowed to fall about 
untidily. Another good place in which to grow 
this crop is where an old Strawberry bed has 
been cleared. The soil where Strawberries have 
been grown is usually in good heart and also 
firm, and when the Kales are finished the ground 
will be vacant at an early date for trenching 
or digging. 

Certain varieties of Kales are not quite so hardy 
as others, and the tender sorts should be given 
the most favourable position. The tall Scotch 
Curled, for instance, should be considered in this 
respect and planted in as sheltered a position as 
ponie and also on ground that is well-drained. 

certain districts, this Kale dies from 


some cause unknown ; it may be from stagnant 


moisture at th2 roots, but let no one be deterred 
from planting it for that reason, as it is one of the 
best of Kales and very productive. 

Perhaps the hardiest of all is the Russian Kale, 
with greyish-green, finely-cut foliage; it is 
certainly one of the best sorts from a table 
point of view. The Labrador Kale is also very 
hardy, a strong-grower and of splendid flavour. 
Other varieties include the Cottagers’ Kale, 
Asparagus Kale and the Purple and White 
Sprouting Kales ; the two last give a tremendous 
quantity of produce, if well-grown. Whichever 
types of Kale are selected, they are always much 
appreciated, as Kales come into use just when 
Brussels Sprouts are getting past their best. 
It is better to grow a row or two of each than 
too many of one kind as some are perhaps 
earlier than others. In any case, the object 
should always be to produce strong, sturdy 
plants before the winter sets in, rather than large, 
overgrown specimens, and this is only possible 
if the planta are put out at the right time in 
good, firm ground. R. W. Thatcher, Carlton 
Park Gardens, Market Harborough. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Aphis on Viburnum Carlesii.—Referring to 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s enquiry regarding aphis 
on Viburnum Carlesii, I had some young bushes 
badly attacked two or three years ago, and I 
did not discover the trouble until the bushes 
were smothered with aphis. I sprayed them, 
but as the foliage was curled up, it was difficult 
to.get at the pest effectively. Growth was 
much crippled, but the plants grew away 
later in the summer and appeared to be free. 
However, the following spring the attack was 
just as bad, and after two or three sprayings 
I cleaned the plants and no more aphides 
were seen that summer. I had several dozen 
bushes growing elsewhere in thin woodland, 


- and these had no sign of aphis on any of them. 


The plants that were attacked were growing in 
full sun. Believing that these Viburnums in 
most cases are woodland plants, I gave them 
slight overhead shade with excellent results ; 
whether this has had anything to do with the 

lants not being attacked by aphis or not, 
f cannot state, but since I moved the plants 
from full sun to slight shade I have not been 
troubled with aphis. As aphides cause the leaves 
to curl up a good deal, ordingry spraying 
will hardly reach the pests, and if the bushes 
are not too big, sponging would be more effective, 
although a much larger job. Every year I 
confirm my opinion that Viburnum Carlesii 
is one of the very best of shrubs and had I 
to grow only one shrub, I feel sure my choice 
would fall on this. It is now at its best here, 
and the whole air is full of its delicious scent. 
G. H. Dalrymple, Bartley. 


Branching Broccoli.—The variety Nine Star 
referred to in your report of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Committee, on page 310, is stated 
by Mr. Beckett, in Vegetables for Home and 
Exhibition, to have been raised by a nurseryman 
at Halstead, Essex, and Beckett states there are 
good grounds for assuming it to be the result 
of a cross between a “sprouting” and a 
“ heading ” variety ; also that it appears to be 
as perennial as the Perennial Kale. G. F. 
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MIDLAND DAFFODIL. 


APRIL 21 anp 22.—This Society’s two-day 
exhibition, held at the Botanical Gardens, 
Edgbaston, in beautiful weather, was a pro- 
nounced success, and attracted a bigger attend- 
ance of visitors than usual. “The most successful 
competitor was Mr. Guy L. Wizson, of Brough- 
shane, and this year may be called ‘‘ Wilson’s 
Year,’ as he was awarded one First Class Certifi- 
cate and four Awards of Merit for new seedlings, 
as well as seven first prizes, three Challenge 
Cups, one Trophy, and three Medals, which must 
surely be a record for any Daffodil exhibitor 
at one show. This enthusiastic raiser of seedlings 
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It is largely due to his untiring efforts, perse- 
vering industry and genuine old English courtesy 
that much of the success attained by the Society 
is due. His genial presence will be greatly 
missed, but it is up to those left behind to see 
that the Society is kept in the forefront of the 
Daffodil world. Year after year, the late Dr. 
Lower, also a Past President, brought his 
choicest seedlings to Birmingham, and by so 
doing helped to build up and maintain the 
Society he had so much at heart. 


First Cuiass CERTIFICATE. 


Narcissus Mitylene (see Gard. Chron., April 10, 
1926. Fig. 129).—A charming Leedsii variety 
with a broad, substantial perianth and a large, 
cream-coloured crown. Shown by Mr. Guy L. 
Wi1son, Broughshane. i 


(FIG. 


has introduced several very good varieties into 
commerce, and judging from what one saw on 
his stand at Birmingham, the number of choice 
varieties is likely soon to be increased. 
Another Irish firm which met with much success 
on this occasion was THE DoNnarp NURSERY 
Co.; . Mr. F. H. Cuapman, of Rye, who is 
always to the fore at big Daffodil gatherings, 
was another conspicuous exhibitor. 

At the Annua) General Meeting, held on the 
first day of the show, the gratifying announce- 
ment was made that the Society's finances 
are in a very satisfactory and progressive 
condition. All the officers were re-elected and 
additions made to the Floral Committee. 
Mr. Henry Backhouse (Past President) who 
presided, referred in feeling terms to the very 
great loss the Society had sustained by the deaths 
of the Rev. Joseph Jacob, M.A., and Dr. N. 
Y. Lower. For many years, Mr. Jacob filled the 
office of Co-Hon. Secretary, and later was 
Chairman, and finally President of the Society. 


157.—NARCISSUS HOPEFUL. 
First-Clas3 Certificate, Midland Daffodil Soclety, April 21. 
Shown by Mr. Guy L. Wilson (see Awards). 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Narcissus Hopeful (Fig. 157)—A handsome, 
deep yellow, giant Incomparabilis variety. 
Shown by Mr. Guy L. Witson. 

Narcissus Flava.—Another deep yellow In- 
comparabilis flower of good form and substance. 
Shown by Mr. Guy L. Wizson. 

Narcissus His Excellency.—A large, 
self-yellow Trumpet variety. 
Guy L. Witson. 


Narcissus Queen of Ulster.—A beautiful variety 
with a broad, white perianth and a pale sulphur- 
yellow trumpet. Shown by Mr. Guy L. Wizson, 


Narcissus Peggy Briscoe.—This is an Incom- 
parabilis variety with a soft, canary-yellow 
perianth and orange-coloured cup. Shown by 
Mr. W. A. Warts, St. Asaph. 


Narcissus Simple.—A shapely Leedsii flower 
with a broad, white perianth and small, pale 
yellow crown. Shown by Mr. W. A. WATTS. 


rich, 
Shown by Mr. 
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Narcissus Snowsprite.—A_ handsome, double. 
white flower of medium size, stained with yellow 
in the centre. Shown by Messrs. Barr AND 
Sons, Covent Garden. 


Narcissus Dactyl.—A pleasin g Poeticus variety 
with a pure white perianth and a large, flat. 
greenish centre, frilled with orange-red. Shown 
by Mr. J. LIONEL RICHARDSON, Waterford. 

Narcissus Ditty.—Another Poeticus variety, 
witha broad, pure white perianth and arich orange 
eye. Shown by Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN, Rye. 

Narcissus Silver .Rose.—F lowers double, very 
cream-yellow 


centre. Shown by Mr. W. F. M. Coretann, 


Southampton. 


OPEN CLASSES. 


In the class for a collection of thirty-six 
varieties representing the different types of 
Daffodils there were three exhibits against 
five on the last occasion, which was in 1925, 
there being no show last year on account of the 
long spell of hot weather in early April. The 
schedule required three flowers of each variety. 
The first prize was awarded to THE’ DONARD 
NuRSERY Co., Newcastle, Co. Down, whose 
flowers were remarkable for good form, freshness 
and purity of colour; among the most note. 
worthy varieties were Water Lily, White Knight, 
Rosary, White Wax, Herod, Blizzard, Ace of 
Diamonds, Festive, Sonata, Hot Spot, Mystic, 
Sunstar, Mitylene, Firetail, Nannie Nunn, 
Buttercup, Warsprite, Puck, and Taranto; 
second, Mr. J. S. ARKWRIGHT, Presteign; 
with a handsome set of flowers which included 
excellent specimens of Robur, A.42, Silver 
Salver, Iliad, Kiaora, Ringdove, Pedestal, 
Ivorine, Croesus, Crucible, Robin Redbreast 
Donax and Kestral ; third, Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN 
Rye, who showed attractive blooms of White 
Knight, Ring o’Roses, Harpagon, Helles, 
Rosary and a number of very promising un- 
named seedlings. 

In the class for twelve varieties of three stems 
each of yellow, white and bicolor Trumpets, 
Mr. Guy L. Wrson, Broughshane, Co. Antrim, 
won first prize with large, shapely, well-coloured 
flowers of Honey Boy, Carmel, His Excellency, _ 
White Emperor, King of the North, Beershebs, 
15/28, Queen of Ulster, Sorley Boy, B.192, 
White Grenadier and Countess of Antrim. 
second, Donarp Nursery Co., with splendid 
blooms of Carmel, Gorgeous, White . Knight, 
Lady Primrose and Cleopatra; third, Mr. J. E. 
EXLey, Leeds. a 

The winning exhibit of six varieties of yellow 
Trumpets also came from Mr. Guy L. WILs0N, 
who staged delightfully fresh specimens of 
Honey Boy, 10/51, Sorley Boy, His Excellency, 
12/8, and 5/19; second, Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN, 
with Golden Flag, Bravo, Rheingold and three 
unnamed seedlings ; third, Mr. J. E. Exzey. 

The best of four exhibits of six varieties of 
white Trumpets was sent by Mr. Guy L. Wusox, 
who had uncomnionly good blooms of ton 
Conqueror, Eskimo, Kenbane, Beersheba, 12/29, 
and B.1923; second, Donarp NURSEBY i 
with first-rate blooms of White Knight, Sy 
Foster, Seedling b.b., White Wax, Mrs. Krelage, 
and seedling 136 ; third, Mr. F. H. ENA 

Mr. Guy L. Wrmson was again success 
in the class for six bicolor Trumpets with ar 
blooms of Queen of Ulster, Carmel, Jack Spra i 
Honour, 13/30 and 136/a/14 ; second, DONAR 
NuRSERY Co.; third, Rev. T. BUNCOMBE, 
Black Torrington, Devon. a 

Included he Incomparabilis classes he 
some extraordinarily beautiful flowers. o 
best six yellow-perianth varieties from art ne 
L. WILSON were greatly admired. He 8 Ko k 
Pilgrimage, Flava, Hopeful, Copper cnet 
Osiris and 14/29; the second prize igs 
by Donard Nursery Co., who had _ me 
Leontes, Donax, a Eplir and Pilgn 
Father ; third, Rev. T. BUNCOMBE. 

The winner of the first prize for the best half 
dozen white Incomparabilis varieties was of 
F. H. CHapman, who had superb Eau 
Taranto and five unnamed seedlings ; a ae 
Rev. T. BuncomsBeE, with very fie at a 
and Princess Badura ; third, DoNARD sal 
Co., whose set included a beautiful beste 
Warsprite. Mr. CHapMAN again excelled aise 
for white-perianth Barrii varieties, with ¢ 
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examples of Trenarth, Firetail, Morocco and 
three seedlings. Mr. J. LIONEL RICHARDSON, 
Waterford, was second with exquisite flowers of 
Firetail and Dive-in-the-Dark; third, Rev. 
T. BuNCOMBE. 

The best of five exhibits in a class for six 
large-crowned Leedsii varieties came from Mr. 
Guy L. Wusoxn, who showed handsome blooms 
of Hymettus, Suda, Ettrick, Snowdrift, Riva 
and Tenedos. THE DoNnARD NvuRSERY Co. 
was second, and Mr. F. H. CHapman, third. 

Mr. Guy L. WILSON also led in the next class for 
amall-crowned Leedsii varieties with exquisite, 
specimens of Fairy Circle, Distingue, Alburnia, 
Hypatia, Silver Plane and Hera; second, 
Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN ; third, Donarp NURSERY 
Co. 

The best set of six Triandrus hybrids was 
contributed by Mr. W. F. M. CoPELAND, South- 
ampton, with unnamed seedlings; second, 
Mr. W. B. CRANFIELD, Enfield. 

The class reserved for six Poeticus varieties 
was a splendid one. First, DONARD NURSERY 
Co., with fine flowers of Sonata, Thetis, Ace of 
Diamonds, Snow King, Ring Dove and 1/24; 
second, Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN, who had Raeburn, 
Ditty, Minuet and three seedlings; third, Mr. 
J. LIONEL RICHARDSON. 


SINGLE BLOoomM CLASSES. 


For a yellow Trumpet variety, Mr. J. S. 
ARKWRIGHT was first. with a big, refined, canary- 
yellow, unnamed seedling, A.437; second, 
Mr. W. B. CRANFIELD, with a beautiful specimen 
of Brimstone. 
flower, Rev. R. STRAWBRIDGE, Broughshane, 
excelled with a magnificent bloom of Beersheba ; 
second, Mr. H. Smits, Birmingham, with White 
Empress. 

THE, Donarp Nursery Co. won first prize 
in the class for a yellow-perianth Incomparabilis 
with R. I. Mr. E. H. G. Tourston, Chandlers- 
ford, with 112, XXIII, 18 was second. The 
winning flower in the class for a white-perianth 
Incomparabilis was Olwen, exhibited by Mr. 
W. A. Warts, St. Asaph. Mr. E. H. G. 
THURSTON was second, with 98XXII.18. Flowers 
of Seraglio, in the yellow-perianth Barrii class, 
secured first and second prizes for Mr. J. LIONEL 
RICHARDSON and Mr. A. J. Morris, Penryn, 
in the order named. The last-named exhibitor 
excelled in the white-perianth Barrii class with 
a perfect bloom of Sacrifice, The DoNnarp 
Nursery Co. being second with Sunstar. 
The last-named exhibitors were first in the large- 
crowned Leedsii class with a very choice bloom 
of Mitylene, and Mr. Jonn Priest, Old Hill, 
Staffs., was second with the same variety. 
The Donarp Nursery Co. also led in the class 
for a amall-crowned Leedsii with Sumaria. 
Mrs. H. L. M. Morris, Penryn, was second with 
St. Ilario. The Donarp Nursery Co. had the 
best triandrus hybrid in a beautiful flower of 
Venetia ; second, Mr. W. F. M. CoPELAND, 
with 1058. 

The winning exhibit in the class for a Cycla- 
mineus hybrid was a dainty flower, No. 7. vi. 23, 
exhibited by Mr. E. H. G. THURSTON ; second, 
Mr. W. F. M. CoreLaND, with Flycap. For a 
Jonquilla hybrid, the Rev. T. BUNCOMBE was 
placed firs‘, wi h a pleasing specimen of Butter- 
cup, and Mr. A. H. Bassano, Old Hill, Staffs., 
was second, with the same variety. Peerless was 
the best flower in the Tazetta or Tazetta hybrid 
class, shown by Mr. W. A. WATTS. 

For a true Poeticus variety, Mrs. H. L. 
Morris was to the fore with an exquisite 
flower of Snow King. Mr. H. J. Morris was 
second with Dulcimer. The DONARD NURSERY 
Co. had the best double-flowered variety with 
a £0 Mr. W. A. WATTS being second with 


SEEDLINGS AND New VARIETIES. 


The much coveted Bourne Challenge Cup 
offered for twelve varieties, one stem of each, 
raised by the exhibitor, was won by Mr. Guy 
L. Witson, with high quality blooms of Flava, 
Mary Malony, Hopeful, Buff Barrii, Queen 
of Ulster and seven unnamed seedlings. In 
Mr. CHAPMAN’s second prize collection were 
charming examples of Mizapore, Ditty, Confetti 
and unnamed seedlings of great promise. The 
winning set of six varieties, raised by the 
exhibitor, came from Mr. J. S. ARKWRIGHT, 


In a class for a white Trumpet: 
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who showed choice, unnamed varieties. Sir 
CHARLES H. Cave, Bart., Sidmouth, who secured 
second prize, had a charming flower of Beethoven; 
third, v. T. BUNCOMBE. 

For three varieties, same conditions as in 
the last class, Mr. W. F. M. COPELAND excelled 
with exquisite specimens of Silver Rose, Marcella 
and 1383; the second prize went to Miss 
Pore, Kings Norton, and the third to Mr. E. 
H. G. Tmursron. In a companion class to 
the last one, but open only to those who have 
never won a prize for seedlings (single bloom 
classes excepted), Mr. J. S. ARKWRIGHT beat 
Mrs. E. V. BuTLER, of Tewkesbury, and Mr. 
B. Rosinson, respectively. The Cartwright 
Challenge Cup, offered for twelve varieties of 
Daffodils, was awarded to The DonarD NURSERY 
Co., whose collection included grand, well- 
set-up flowers of Brimstone, Hexagon, Eucharis, 
Samaria, Ace of Diamonds, Mitylene, Sunstar 
and Ringdove. Mr. Guy L. WILSON was a good 
second with Nissa, Osiris, Mitylene, Carmel, 
Gaza and Rosary, in splendid condition ; third, 
Mr. W. A. Watts. For six varieties, Mr. H. J. 
Morris beat the Rev. T. BuNncoMBE with 
excellent blooms of Samaria, Sacrifice, Caedmon, 
Silver Chimes and Mowgh. The Rev. T. 
BUNCOMBE'S best flower was Wheel of Fortune. 

The Walter Ware Challenge Cup for six obvious 
Triandrus seedlings, one stem of each, was 
won by Mr. W. B. CRANFIELD, who had hand- 
some flowers of Maid Monica, Wavelet, Venetia, 
Harvest Moon, White Coral and an unnamed 
seedling; second, Mr. W. F. M. COPELAND, 
third, Mr. W. A. WATTS. 

The White Daffodil Trophy was offered for 
six varieties of white Trumpet Daffodils, and of 
the nine contestants, Mr. Guy L. WILSON 
was again the successful exhibitor with large 
flowers of superior merit; second, DONARD 
Nursery Co. ; third, Mr. J. E. Exvey. 

The Leamington Challenge Cup, offered for 
six varieties of Daffodils with red coronas, 
attracted five contestants. Mr. W. A. WATTS 
was the winner, with Peggy Briscoe, Curtain, 
Domino, B.126, B.129 and B.67; second, 
Mr. M. J. LIONEL RICHARDSON, whose best 
flowers were Kilcroney, King of Clubs and Coron- 
ach; third, DoNARD Nursry Co. 

The Arkwright Challenge Cup, offered for 
six bicolor Trumpet Daffodils, was awarded to 
Mr. Guy L. Witson, whose flowers of Jack 
Spratt, Honour, Tapin and three unnamed 
seedlings, were particularly good. The best 
specimens in THE Donard Nursery Co.'s 
second prize set were Carmel and Lady Primrose ; 
third, Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN. 

. The Williams Challenge Cup, offered for six 
varieties of yellow shades, but without red 
colouring in the cup, was won by the redoubtable 
Mr. .Guy L. WiLson with Hopeful, Flava and 
four unnamed varieties ; second, DONARD 
NuRSERY Co., whose best examples were 
Roundle, Gorgeous and Cleopatra ; third, 
Mr. J. S. ARKWRIGHT. 


AMATEUR CLASSES. 


In the class for a representative collection of 
twenty-four varieties of Daffodils, three stems 
of each, Mrs. E. V. BUTLER had a ‘“‘ walk-over,”’ 
with a nice, clean set of flowers in which the 
following varieties were meritorious, viz., 
Virgilia, Snow King, Firetail, Nannie Nunn, 
Lord Kitchener, Cassandra and Cornelia. 

For six varieties of yellow, white and bicolor 
Trumpet Daffodils, three stems of each, Mr. A. 
H. Bassano, Old Hill, just managed to beat 
Mr. R. Rosrnson, Spilsby; third, Mrs. E. V. 
BUTLER. 

Mr. B. Rositnson won first prizes for (1) 
six Incomparabilis varieties, and (2) six Leedsii 
varieties; and Mrs. BUTLER excelled in classes 
for (l) six Barrii varieties, (2) three Tazetta 
varieties; and (3) three Poeticus varieties. 
Mr. H. A. MARRIMER, Billingshurst, won the 
Silver Vase offered by Messrs. Cartwright and 
Goodwin for six varieties of Daffodils. 

In a class for a bowl of Daffodils, Mr. J. S. 
ARKWRIGHT was awarded first prize, Miss Pope, 
the second, and Mr. W. A. WATTS, the third prize. 


MEDAL AWARDS. 

The Birmingham Botanical and Horticultural 
Society's Medals were awarded as follow :— 
Classes 1 to 29: Silver Medal to The DONARD 
NURSERY Co., with 112 points ; Bronze Medal 
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to Mr. F. H. CHAPMAN with seventy-five pointe ; 
Classes 15 to 29 and 30 to 41 : Silver Medal to 
The Donarp NurRSERY Co. with sixty-eightpoints. 
Bronze Medal to Mr. Guy L. Wuson, with fifty- 
four points. Classes 15 to 29 and 43 to 56 : Silver 
Medal to Mr. H. A. MARRIMER, with forty-five 
points; Bronze Medal to Mr. B. Rosrnson, 
with forty-four points. 


HoNnoRARY EXHIsITs. 


Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. BARR 
AND Sons, for a comprehensive collection 
of beautifully fresh, well-set-up Daffodils, of 
which Snowsprite, White Sentinel, Red Gauntlet, 
Royal Lady, Mitylene, Ringdove, Beersheba, 
Peter Barr and Brunhilde were of outstanding 
merit and to The DonNARD NuRSERY Co., for a 
large group containing many of the best 
varieties of the present-day Daffodils. 

Silver-Gilt Medals were awarded to Mr. Guy L. 
Wirson for a choice collection of Daffodils, in 
which were many popular varieties of the exhi- 
bitor’s own raising, together with a number of 
seedlings not yet in commerce ; to Mr. W. F. M. 
CoPELAND,'Southampton, for a collection ofjDaffo- 
dils, in which double-flowered varieties predom- 
inated; to Mr. W. A. Warts, St. Asaph, for a 
decorative arrangement of Daffodils ; the var- 
ieties Peggy Briscoe, Simple, Twinkle, Domino, 
Curlew, Charter and many others were very 
attractive; to Messrs. Hewitt, Solihull, for 
a group of Daffodils arranged in bold masses ; 
to Messrs. CARTWRIGHT AND Goopwin, Kidder- 
minster, for a group of Daffodils in which many 
of the best varieties were represented ; to Mr. 
HERBERT J. LONGFORD, Abingdon, for Daffodils 
and Tulips ; and to Mr. N. ZANDBERGER, Rijns- 
burg, for a large and beautiful collection of 
big, strong-stemmed Tulips. 

A Silver Medal was awarded to Messrs. 
BaxeErs, Wolverhampton, for hardy flowering 
shrubs and herbaceous flowers. : 

A Bronze Medal was awarded to Messrs. 
SHEPPARDS, Hollywood, for a small collection of 
daintily arranged rock garden plants. 


RHODODENDRON. 


May 3 anD 4.—The second show of the Rhodo- 
dendron Society exceeded anticipations in every 
respect. During the previous fortnight frosts 
had been fairly general, with serious effects on 
many plants throughout the country, but, 
fortunately, sufficient trusses escaped to make 
an exceedingly interesting display. Most of the 
sixty-two classes were well-filled, and it was 
interesting to note that, while most of the species 
and varieties were of what are generally con- 
sidered to be somewhat tender Rhododendrons, 
the greatest successes were obtained from 
Bodnant, the most northern garden that was 
represented at the show. Lapy ABERCONWAY 
won a handsome Silver Challenge Cup, twelve 
first and several second prizes, and also the 
special prize offered for the best hybrid Rhodo- 
dendron in the show, with Betty, the lovely 
hybrid between R. Fortunei and R. Thomsoni. 
The best species in the show was a good truss of 
R. Nuttallii, shown by Mr. G. W. E. LODER. 

We were pleased to note a marked improve- 
ment in the arrangement of most of the collec- 
tions, though a few lacked finish. The group 
of species of the Lapponicum series, from the 
Chinese Alps, which was shown by the Society 
in a sandstone rock garden to illustrate the value 
of these species for the rock garden and general 
garden purposes was admirable in its inception, 
and Mr. J. B. STEVENSON who, we believe, 
was responsible, is to be congratulated on its 
great success. 

Section B of the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society met during the 
morning of the first day and made awards to 
novelties. 


i Floral Committee. 


Present : Section B.—Mr. Gerald Loder 
(in the chair)) Mr. R. W. Wallace, Mr. T. Hay, 
the Hon. Henry MacLaren, Mr. J. C. Lucas, 
Mr. A. Bedford, Mr. F. G. Preston, Mr. George 
Harrow, Mr. G. Reuthe, Mr. E. H. Wilding, 
Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. W. G. 
Baker, Mr. C. Williams, Mr. E. A. Bowles, 
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Mr. Hiatt C. Baker, Mr. Reginald Cory, Mr. L. 
R. Russell, Sir William Lawrence, Bt., and Mr. 
N.K. Gould, Secretary. — 


Awazps or MERIT. 


Rhododendron russatum.—A twiggy, low-grow- 
ing shrub, discovered by Forest in North-west 
Yunnan, in 1917, at an altitude of 12,000 feet. 
The leaves are scarcely two inches long and half- 
an-inch wide, pitted on both surfaces with little 
dots. The small flowers are borne, four or 
five together, in little trusses, at the ends of the 
oe and are of a deep, rich, purplish blue. 

hown by A. N. Wriixiams, Esq. (gr. Mr. R. 
M. Gregory), Werrington Park, Launceston. 


Rhododendron Betty.—This handsome, large- 
flowered hybrid is the result of crossing R. 
Fortunei with R. Thomsonii, and was raised by 
Sir Edmund Loder. The widely-expanded 
flowers are of a lovely deep pink shade, somewhat 
paler in the centre, and the truss shown carried 
eleven splendid blooms. Shown by LADY 
ABERCONWAY and the Hon. H. D. McLaren 
(gr. Mr. F. C. Puddle), Bodnant, Tal-y-Cafn, 
orth Wales. 


Arbutus furiens.—A Chilean plant that 
apponi to be hardy only in the warmer parts 
ot southern England and the south of Ireland. 
It is an erect-growing shrub with rough, stiff, 
tough and bristly ovate leaves from the axils 
of which the little hirsute racemes extend, 
from one to two inches in length. The small, 
pendent, pitcher-shaped flowers are porcelain 
white and set very closely on the stem, so many 
as a dozen or sixteen being crowded in one 
raceme. Gaultheria furiens is a synonym of 
Arbutus furiens. Shown by Mr. G. REUTHE. 


Cassiope Mertensiana.—This delightful little 
pani is a native of California, and the American 
acific coast. It grows about six inches high 
and its synonym of Andromeda cupressina 
suggests, by its specific title, the manner in 
which the small leaves clothe the erect stems. 
The pure white, pendant flowers, like little fairy 
bells, are reminiscent of those of Lily-of-the- 
Valley, but each flower has a tiny green calyx. 
This species is a somewhat rare plant, and if 
sufficiently hardy, merits wider cultivation 
by those who can successfully manage Eric- 
aceous subjects. Shown by Mr. G. REUTHE. 


GRouPS of RHODODENDRONS. 


There were six classes for groups of Rhododen- 
drons, and these were equally divided between 
traders and amateurs. As was to be expected, 
the trade groups were the larger, but the princi- 
pal amateur collections were arranged with 
more taste and skill and were exceedingly 
effective. 

The best trade group of Rhododendron plants 
was set up by Messrs. R. GILL AND Son, and this 
imposing display contained a great variety of 
interesting species and hybrids. The chief 
sorts in flower were Rhododendrons Lindleyi, 
-caloxanthum, Edgworthii, burmanicum, Dal- 
housiae, album, Nuttallii, orbiculare, glaucum and 
Pink Pearl. A selection of plants not in flower 
well illustrated the foliar beauty of many species. 
There were the exceedingly handsome leaves of 
R. giganteum, R. sino-grande and R. auricu- 
latum, and the smaller, woolly foliage of R. 
spectabile and R. lanatum. 

The second prize group of Messrs. WALLACE 
AND Co., Lrp., was composed chiefly of the 
hardier hybrids, and its colour value was great. 
They had well-flowered standards of Britannia, 
King George, W. F. Wery, Noreen Beamish and 
other sorts, bearing large trusses of brilliantly 
coloured flowers, rising above the bright pink 
blooms of Hugo de Vries and Alice, the softer 
shades of Corry Koster, Mauve Queen and 
Smithii aureum. In their good third prize 
collection, Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND CRISP 
had vivid trusses of Doncaster, Earl of Athlone, 
Bagshot Ruby and Michael Waterer in harmony 
with Prince of Wales, Pink Pearl, White Pearl, 
the beautiful blush pink Mrs. C. E. Stirling, 
Sweet Simplicity, with blush-pink margins 
to the petals, and the smaller, blue-coloured 
species R. Augustinii. Messrs. J. CHEAL AND 
Sons were fourth in this important class, and they 
included good plants of Gomer Waterer, Fred 
Waterer and Alice. 
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The groups of Azalea plants, by trade ex- 
hibitors, made pretty displays. Messrs. R. 
G. CUTHBERT were first, and they had glowing 
masses of Elizabeth and Brilliant, two very fine 
mollis varieties, Dazzle, Apple Blossom, Minoru 
and Peggy O'Neil, hybrids of mollis and sinensis, 
and several of the useful Azalea rustica varieties. 
Messrs. STEWART AND Son were second, and 
they included floriferous plants of Feodora and 
Betty, hybrids between A. malvatica and A. 
Kaempferi, and Brilliant. 

The class for a trade group of cut Rhododen- 
drons was not so satisfactorory as the others. 
Messrs. M. KOSTER AND Sons were awarded the 
first prize for a small collection of hybrids, and 
Messrs. R. GILL AND Son were placed second 
with a larger collection of good blooms which 
would have been interesting had the sorte been 
named. 

Several trade collections, not for competition, 
were of conisderable merit. In a corner space 
by the Tea Annexe, Messrs. R. VEITCH AND 
Son had a very pretty group of Loder’s White, 
Standishii, large white flowers with carmine- 
spots, Mrs. Thiselton Dyer, of beautiful deep rose- 
pink colour, Sesterianum, a large white variety, 
the beautiful white Veitchianum, and the follow- 
ing Kurume Azaleas—Moniji, salmon, Korang- 
yuki, orange-red, Shin Teikai, white, and 
Blood Red. An attractive group of Kurume 
Azaleas, arranged on a floor space by Messrs. 
WALLACE AND Co., included the well-known 
Hinodegiri, Amoi No Sara, lilac shades, Taka- 
sago, blush, and Sakata, pink. 

Messrs. HILLIER AND Sons had a Jarge group 
of general Rhododendrons and Azaleas. Along 
the centre they placed well-flowered bushes of 
George Hardy, Broughtonii and others, 
rising above bushes of Sir Richard Garton, 
Corry Koster, Countess of Athlone, Langley 
Park and similar large-flowered hybrids, with 
the white R. hortulanus, R. malvatica and mollis 
hybrids. Mr. G. REUTHE included Rhododen- 
drons Alice Fitzwilliam, exoniense, fragrantis- 
simum, Kurume and mollis Azaleas, with various 
general flowering shrubs. 


AMATEURS’ EXHIBITS. 


The Challenge Cup offered for the best exhibit 
in the three classes for groups of Rhododendrons 
was won by LADY ABERCOoNWAY and the Hon. 
Henry D. McLaren (gr. Mr. F. C. Puddle), Bod- 
nant, North Wales, for their splendid first prize col- 
lection arranged on a space not exceeding 
150 feet super. This exhibit, which must have 
filled the maximum space allowed, was composed 
of beautiful and interesting plants, arranged 
with great skill and taste. The most prominent 
Rhododendrons were the beautiful blue R. Augus- 
tinii, plentiful sprays of R. yedoense, with graceful, 
double, pink flowers ; R. callimorphum, the lovely- 
shaped bells of Apple-blossom pink colouring ; 
a beautiful pink hybrid between orbiculare and 
Williamsianum ; an unusually deep-coloured form 
of R. calostrotum ; a cross between R. oreo- 
trephes and R. cinnabarinum; Luscombe’s Scarlet, 
Loder’s White, R. Thomsonii, and a large, pink 
Fortunei x Thomsonii hybrid. 

The second prize was won by LIONEL DE 
RorHscuHILp, Esq. (gr. Mr. A. Bedford), Exbury, 
Hampshire. This handsome exhibit contained 
large vases of Loderi, Geoffrey Millais, Slocock’s 
No. 19, a lovely blush-pink truss, and Auck- 
landu x orbiculare. There were also very good 
vases of R. Thomsonii grandiflora x R.campylo- 
carpum, Ernest Gill, a pink Aurora hybrid, 
Penjerrick, R. neriiflorum and R. zeylanicum. Ad- 
miral A. WALKER-HENEAGE-VIVIAN, Clyne 
Castle, Swansea, was third in this admirable 
class, and he showed beautiful trusses of Ascot 
Brilliant, Countess of Haddington, arboreum 
hybrids of many good shades of pink colour, 
a good hybrid between R. Falconeri and R. Hodg- 
sonii, and Singleton Blue, a good truss of R. 
niveum type and colouring. 

In the class for a medium-sized group, Lt.-Col. 
STEPHENSON-CLARKE, C.B., Borde Hill, Cuck- 
field, and J. C. WILLIAMS, Esg., Caerhays, 
Cornwall, were placed equal firsts. The latter had 
good examples of R. cinnabarinum, R. Augustinii, 
Lady Alice Fitzwilliam, R. saluenense, with small 
violet flowers, R. Iverianum, and several of the 
small-flowered species of value for the rock 
garden. The chief sorts shown by Mr. J. C. 
WILLIAMS were R. leptothrium, the rose-coloured 
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R. zephropefolium, R. hippophaeoides, forms of R. 
sphaeranthum, R. orbiculare and R. haematodes. 
Sir Jonn RAMSDEN, Bt., Bulstrode, Bucks, was 
awarded the third prize for an exhibit of 
unnamed Rhododendrons. 

A. M. Wuru{ms, Esq., Werrington Park, 
Launceston, was awarded the first prize in the 
class for a group of Rhododendron species, 
and he showed good sprays and trusses of R. 
Augustinii, R: decorum, R. hormophorun, R. 
chasmanthoides, R.. impeditum and R., 
chameunum. The best collection of single 
trusses of twelve hybrids was shown br 
LaDy ABERCONWAY and the Hon. Henry D. 
McLaren, who had admirable examples of 
Coalition, a rich, ruby-red which produces a 
pistil but no stamens; _ Loderi var. Patience, 
of beautiful pale flesh-pink colour, a rich red 
R. arboreum x Fortunei, and a pink R. Fortunei 
x Thomsonii. Lt.-Col. STEPHENSON-CLARKE, 
C.B., who was a good second, had Penjerrick, 
Loderi, a highly-coloured Gauntlettii x and a 
salmon-pink tinted form of R. campylocarpum. 
Sir JOHN RamspeEN, Bt., was third. The best 
six species was shown by G. W. E. LoprR, 
Esq., who included moderate trusses of R. 
niveum, R. adenopodum and R.campylocarpum. 
LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq., was second. 

The exhibits of six hybrids were of great 
beauty. P. D. Wruo21ams, Esq., Lanarth, 
Cornwall, was first, and he had three distinct 
hybrids between Smith’s Scarlet and Auck- 
landii, and a fine truss of G. Millais. Sm Jonx 
RAaMSDEN, Bt., was second, and he included 
good trusses of Unknown Warrior and C. B. van. 
Ness. G. W. E. Lover, Esq., Wakehurst Place. 
Ardingley, was first with well-flowered alpine 
Rhododendrons, and he showed good plants of 
R. impeditum, R. calostrotum, R. saluenense and 
a dwarf formof R. racemosum. Sim Jox Rams- 
DEN, Bt., was awarded a second prize for a group 
of alpines which included R. racemosum, R 
virgatum, R. radicans, R. impeditum and R. 
saluenense. | 

SINGLE TRUSS CLASSES. 


The best truss of a species for which a special 
prize was given by the Hon. H. D. McLaren, 
was adjudged to be R. decorum, shown by 
G. W. E. LopEr, Esq. ; second, R. xenosporum, 
shown by E. J. P. Maaor, Esq. l 

The best truss of a hybrid for which a special 
prize was presented by G. W. E. Loper, Esq., 
was R. Loderi var. Patience, shown by Lapy 
ABERCONWAY and Hon. H. McLaren. The 
broadly campanulate drooping flowers are nearly 
six inches across the mouth, and a delicate 
blush colour ; second R. Geoffrey Millais, a large 
truss of big, white flowers, with brownish spots 
in the lower petals; shown by LIONEL DE 
RorHScHILD, Esq. 

The best truss of a blood-red arboreum was 
shown by Admiral A. WALKER-HENEAGE-VIVIAN, 
Clyne Castle, Swansea, in Sun of Austerlitz ; 
second, Lapy ABERcONWAY and Hon. H. D. 
McLaREN. 

Only two competed in the class for & pai 
of the Campanulate series, and the first an 
second prizes were awarded to LADY ABERCON- 
way and the Hon. H. D. McLaren and Lroxtl 
DE RotuscHiLp, Esq., in this order, for a 
Wightii and R. campanulatum respectively. 
They were quite’ distinct in colour, the former 
being cream and the latter violet. i 

Mrs. TREMAYNE, Carlew, Perranwell, Cornws I, 
was alone in the class for a truss of R. Falconer, 
and was awarded the second prize. ai 

Seven competed in the class for Aucklan : 
or Griffithianum, and the premier Aan be 
made to R. Aucklandii, shown by G. W. E. r d 
Esq.; G. H. Joxnnstone, Esq., and Adm: ; 
A. Wa.keER-HENEAGE-VIVIAN were placa 
equal second. , 

Of the Fortunei series, the best was adjudged t0 
be R. Fortunei Forrest, shown by P. D. wu iy 
Esq., Lanarth, St. Keverne, @ very hibit 
coloured form, and the second prize © ae 
shown by Mrs. TREMAYNE, was also R. Po 
a beautiful truss of imposing flowers a a 
blush tint. The rich, cerise-pink R. orbicula 

ained a prize in this section. 

: Three sompeted in the class for one ae 
the Irroratum series, and the largest ae 
of R. Mori, shown by Mr. Macor, were P 

first. 


we . the 
There were also three exhibits 1n each of 
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classes for Megacalyx sub-series, and Madden 
series iat y The first prize in the former 
class was awarded to J. J. Cross¥IELp, Esq., 
Embley Park, Romsey, for much the largest 
flowers and truss, and second prize to Mr. MAGOR 
for R. Lindleyi. oe 

The best of three trusses of Maddenii series was 
shown by J. B. STEVENSON, Esq., Tower Court, 
Ascot, who had a superb truss of R. Nuttallii ; 
second, the beautiful, white R. Veitchianum, 
shown by Lapy ABERCONWAyY and the Hon. 
H. D. McLaren. 

Two showedin the class for the Haematodes 
sub-series, and the second prize only was 
awarded to A. M. Wuams, Esq., Herrington 
Park, Launceston, for R. haematodes. 

Lapy ABERCONWAY and the Hon. H. D. 
McLaReEN excelled in the Neriiflorum series with 
a splendid truss of R. neriiflorum; second, 
G. W. E. Lover, Esq., 

Mr. A. M. WILLIAMS showed the best truss 
of the Sanguineum series in R. dichroanthum, 
and he was second with the same species. 

The better of two exhibits of the Taliense 
series was R. Faberi, shown by G. W. LODER, 
Esq.; the black anthers are very conspicuous 
in the open, white flowers ; second, R. Wasonii 
Yellow Gown, shown by LADY ABERCONWAY 
and Hon. H. D. McLaren, 

Mr. LODER also excelled in the class for the 
Campylocarpum sub-series with a fine truss 
of the clear yellow R. campylocarpum ; second, 
Mr. A. M. Witu14Mms, with R. cyclium, Forrest 
15,808. 

A grand truss of R. Thomsonii, shown by 
LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq., in the class for 
the Thomsonii sub-series, was placed first, 
and the Rt. Hon. the EARL or STAIR was second. 

For a spray of any deciduous species of the 

ea series there were five competitors, 
and Lapy ABERCONWaAyY and the Hon. H. D. 
McLaren excelled with the big-flowered R. 
Schlippenbachii, a beautiful, pale pink species 
with light n foliage, forming a rosette at 
the ends of the shoots: second, R. Vaseyi, 
shown by the same exhibitors. 

The best spray of an evergreen species of 
Azalea was shown by Admiral A. WALKER- 
HENEAGE-VIVIAN. 

Mr. RoTuscHILp was awarded the first prize 
m the class for the Campylocarpum series for 
R. aureum; Mr. G. W. LODER was second 
with R. glaucum. 

In the Cephalanthum series, Mr. A. M. 
Wurms was first with R. sphaeranthum, 
and Mr. Roruscuiip second, with K.W. 3,988, 
p a gem, with pink flowers and deep pink 
ubes. 

The Cinnabarinum class was poor, and here 
the first prize was won by Sir Joan RAMSDEN, 
Bart., who also excelled in the Edgworthii 
series with R. Edgworthii. 

The EARL or Stam showed the best of the 
Heliolepis series in R. rubiginosum, and Mr. 
RoruscHitp was second with R. polylepis. 

One of the best classes, in which thirteen 
Competed, was for the Lapponicum series, and 
the beautiful violet-blue R. russatum, shown 
by Mr. A. M. Wriu1aMs, won easily, and he also 
secured the second prize with Forrest No. 16,282, 
& species like R. impeditum. 

Mr. Witi1ams again met with success in the 
class for the Lepidotum series with R. Baileyi, 
& very distinct and attractive species with flat, 
Plum-purple flowers; and he had the best R. 
Augustinii, one of the showiest Rhododendrons 
for gardens ; the best of the Oreotrephes series, 


in R. oreotrephes, and the best in the large class ` 


for one spray of any of the Triflorum series in 
the exquisite R. Davidsonianum. 

_ Admiral WaLkerR-HENEAGE-VIVIAN was alone 
in the class for a large-leaved hybrid, and was 
awarded the first prize. 

The exhibits in the class for a hybrid between 
R. Aucklandii and other species were all of 
great merit, and Lapy ABERCONWAY and Hon. 
H. D. McLaren had a magnificent truss of R. 
Loderi var. Patience, which won easily ; second, 
Col. SrePHENSON-CLARKE, with R. Loderi. 

Lapy ABerconway and Hon. H. D. MCLAREN 
also carried off the first prize in the class for 
an Aucklandii hybrid with a fine truss of R. 
kewensis x R. Griffithianum. 


The best truss of any Azalea-dendron was 
Hinodegivi, shown by P. D. Wriurams, Esq. 
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Mr. L. Dne RoruscniLp excelled in the class for 
a spray of any deciduous Rhododendron hybrid, 
meuding Azalea. Mr. LopER won in the 
class for a spray of any cinnabarinum hybrid with 
& fine cinnabarinum x R. oreotrephes cross 
having a faint purple suffusion on pink and a 
deeper pink exterior. In the class for a spray 
of any hybrid of an alpine species, the first 
prize was won by Mr. A. M. WILLIAMS, with 
a hybrid of R. fastigiatum x R. Augustinii ; 
the colour is lavender-blue. 


HORTICULTURAL CLUB. 


FoLiowrna the dinner of the Horticultural 
Club on the 5th ult., Mr. W. B. Cranfield de- 
livered a lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on 
“ British Ferns and Their Varieties.” Mr. Cran- 
field stated that there are between thirty and forty 
species of Ferns indigenous to the British Isles. 
Sports presenting infinite variety are found wild 
and from these wild finds many most beautiful 
hardy Ferns have been raised, far transcending 
the parental and normal wild types in interest 
and beauty. Fifty years ago many of these 
sports were cultivated which would not obtain 
recognition to-day, but even by rigorous selection 
varieties of merit are still very numerous. 
Lowe’s Hand Book, published in 1908, describes 
over 1,700 varieties, of which 1,300 were wild 
finds. The late C. T. Druery’s book, British 
Ferns and Their Varieties, is the most. compre- 
hensive work on the subject. The lecturer 
stated that Fern hunting is full of interest 
and pleasure, and the most desirable hunting 
grounds are the more secluded byways and 
country lanes or hillsides. It must not be 
thought that the finding of varietal forms was 
& simple matter—many thousands of Ferns 
would probably be encountered before a variety 
worthy of collection would be noticed, and if 
a week’s diligent hunting produced two or three 
good varieties the collector might be considered 
fortunate. 

The nomenclature of Ferns has given rise to 
much adverse criticism. He said that botanists 
are responsible for specific names, Fern-growers 
for varietal terms. The principle underlying 
the latter was descriptive, to which, for the 
purpose of identification, may be added the name 
of the finder or raiser. Fortunately, all our 
British Ferns have common names—Athyrium 
Filix-foemina being known as the Lady Fern, 
Lastrea Filix-mas and L. Pseudo-mas, as Male 
Ferns ; Scolopendriums as the Hartstongues, 
Polystichum angulare and P. aculeatum as 
the Soft and Hard or Bristly Shield Ferns, 
respectively, etc. The varietal forms are 
classified into definite groups which lead natur- 
ally from one to the other, and once this principle 
is mastered, nomenclature becomes a compara- 
tively simple matter. A glossary of terms 
applicable to the various species was to be 
formed in the British Pteridological Society’s 
Gazette. 

The most prolific method of reproduction 
is by spores, as distinguished from seeds in the 
flowering plant, and other normal means of 
increase are by growth and division of the 
crown, by basal buds, bulbils occurring on the 
fronds, soral and apical apospory. 

Mr. Cranfield explained the method of propa- 
gating Ferns from basal buds, which may be 
induced to develop by artificial means, especially 
in some species. In the case of the Harts- 
tongue, bases of the old fronds may be detached 
from the caudex, cleansed, and the old roots 
removed—these, if laid on about two inches of 
moist, sterilised silver sand in a glass bottle, 
the mouth of which is protected by a glass slip 
to prevent evaporation, and the bottle placed 
on a shelf in a shady place, will form buds, 
which in from three to six months will develop 
into young Fern plants. These, when suffi- 
ciently rooted, may be removed, potted, and 
gradually hardened off; the young plants 
will grow rapidly into fine specimens. Lastrea 
montana, Athyrium Filix-foemina and Poly- 
stichum angulare may be raised in the same 
manner, though not so readily. With Athyria 
it is essential that a portion of the caudex be 
attached to the base of the frond. Though bud 
sports are not unknown, the young plants will, 
with rare exceptions, be true to parental types. 
This method is chiefly adopted with true 
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plumose forms which do not produce spores. 
The lecturer stated that apospory, both soral 
and apical, was induced by close cultivation, 
and occurs in the Soft Shield Fern, the Lady 
Fern, the Male Fern and the Hartstongue. 
Soral apospory takes the place of the normal 
sporangia. In apical apospory the pinnulets 
are prolonged and the ends of the growths 
dilated. In both, when laid down in contact 
with soil and covered to prevent evaporation, 
prothalli will be formed from which young 
Ferns will eventually spring, but the progeny 
cannot all be relied upon to come true, many 
being ragged, most of them weak constitu- 
tionally, but occasionally faults inherent to the 
parent are bred out. 

Bulbils occurring on the rachis of the frond 
will readily grow if the frond, whilst attached 
to the plant, be pegged down on fine soil and left 
undisturbed until roots have formed, when the 
whole can be removed bodily and the young plants 
potted off. It is important to peg the frond 
down securely near ite junction with the caudex 
as well as at the end. 

Mr. Cranfield stated that the “ pulcherrimum ” 
types in Polystichum angulare are considered 
the rarest form of variation—only six examples 
are recorded as having been found wild, and of 
these only two now survive. Others have, how- 
ever, been raised in recent years. They require 
careful cultivation and are not suited to general 
outdoor conditions. 

The choicest varieties for general cultivation 
are the plumose forms, which are mostly barren, 
and embrace the “crispum” section in the 
Hartstongue; “incisum” in Asplenium and 
Trichomanes; “ plumosum ” in Lastreas and 
Athyria; “ plumose divisilobes ” in Poly- 
stichum angulare and the Cambricum section 
of Polypodium vulgare. 

There were three marked periods in the devel- 
N a of Fern cultivation. The raising of the 
Plumose divisilobum section of Polystichum 
angulare by the late Col. Jones and Dr. Fox : 
the raising of the superbum types in Athyrium 
Filix-foemina by the late Mr. C. T. Druery, 
and the gracillimum varieties in Polystichum 
aculeatum by the late C. T. Druery, C. B. Green, 
Dr. F. W. Stansfield and the lecturer. 

A series of about ninety slides were shown on 
the screen illustrating ‘the choicest varietal 
forms in Asplenium Trichomanes, Athyrium 
Filix-foemina, Blechnum spicant, Lastrea Filix. 
mas, L. Pseudo-mas, L. montana, Polystichum 
angulare, P. aculeatum, Polypodium vulgare and 
Phylittis Scolopendrium (Scolopendrium vulgare) 
with sketches showing the life cycle of the Fern ; 
the prothallus and young Ferns in various stages 
of development ; the interior of several indoor 
ferneries, and Ferns growing in Mr. Cranfield’s 
own garden. The display of the slides was 
accompanied by running comments on the 
history or pedigrees of the subjecte illustrated. 

conclusion, the lecturer urged his 
hearers to grow some of the most marked 
Varieties in place of the common or weedy forms 
usually seen. To enjoy varieties it was not 
necessary that the plants should be divisions 
of the original sport but seedlings, if true to 
type, were, save to the connoisseur, equally 
attractive. A selection of forty of these beauti- 
ful hardy Ferns might embrace the following 
types, all of which are easily obtainable through 
trade sources :—Asplenium Trichomanes incisum, 
Athyrium Filix-foemina cristatum, A. F.-f. 
percristatum, A. F.-f. plumosum Warminster, 
A. F.-f. divaricatum su erbum, A. F.-f. 
percristatum, A. F.-f. Frize iae, A. F.-f. Vic- 
toriae, Blechnum spicant cristatum, B. s. 
plumosum, Airey, No. 2, Lastrea dilatata 
grandiceps, L. Filix-mas cristata, L. F.-m. 
polydactylla, L. Pseudo-mas cristata, L. P.-m. 
polytactylla, Wills, L. P.-m. ramosissima, L. 
montana cristata, Osmunda regalis cristata, 
Polypodium vulgare cambricum, P. v. trichom- 
anoides, P. v. grandiceps, P. v. pulcherrimum, 
Polystichum aculeatum. pulcherrimum, P., 
angulare acutilobum, P. a. congestum, P. a. 
cristatum, P. a. decompositum, P. a. divisi- 
lobum, P. a. d. stipulatum, P. grandiceps, 
P. plumoso-divisilobum, P. plumosum, P. 
tripinnatum, Phylittis Scolopendrium crispum 
(Scolopendrium vulgare), P. Š. cristatum, P. S. 
laceratum, P. S. multifidum, P. S. projectum, 
P. S. ramo-cristatum. 
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. Obituary. 


David Roberts.—The news has just reached us 
af the death of Mr. David Roberts, at Brook 
Lane, Chester, on Good Friday last. Mr. 
Roberts was an old and valued employee of 
Mesars. Dicksons, Ltd., where he had been en- 
gaged for over forty years, and during a large 
part of that period had charge of the herbaceous 
and alpine departments of this firm’s nursery. 
He was a very observant man and one who 
“did good by stealth,” consequently he was 
greatly beloved by all members of the staff 
and held in very high respect by all who were 
associated with him in private life. The 
funeral, which took place at the Grosvenor 
Park Baptist Church, was largely attended 
by those who had been associated with him in 
business and in church work. He was sixty- 
five years of age, and leaves a widow and 
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BOUNDARIES AND NEIGHBOUR’S RicutTs.— 
E. G. D. (1) Your neighbour is entitled to 
build a fowl pen up to the boundary of his 
land. He is not entitled to enter on your 
land or path to tar or for any other purpose 


without your permission, nor can he tar or 


leave any tar on land or property belonging to 
you. (2) You have a right to the enjoyment 
of your property without nuisance from your 
neighbour’s property. If the condition of 
the stable amounts to a nuisance you can 
call upon him to abate the nuisance and bring 
an action to compel him, but in the circum. 
stances the easiest plan would be to lodge a 
complaint with the local sanitary authority 
who will condemn the premises if they 
contravene the Public Health Acts. 


DISEASED CRown IMPERIAL BULBs.—W. J. W. 
No fungus or bacteria likely to cause the death 
of the plants was found in ihe diseased 
bulbs sent us, so possibly the damage is due 

_ to some cultural error, such as might be caused 
by a hoe or a fork. 


Fruit Bups DamaaeD.—W. R. G. The Apple 
buds have been damaged by birds, probably 
bullfinches, or possibly by grey squirrels, 
The loss of the Plum buds might algo be caused 
by birds, either bullfinches or sparrows, 
which are often troublesome in this way. 
We have also seen all the fruit buds of Plums 
drop out as a result of spraying too late 
with a tar-distillate wash. We suspect 

spray injury in the case of the Pear buds. 

Possibly you used an unreliable brand of tar- 

distillate wash or sprayed when the buds 

were too far advanced. 


GARDENER’s Notice.—W. C. S. The matter 
really turns on the custom in your particular 
locality. Subject to this, it has on held 
that a head gardener is entitled to give and 
receive a month’s notice. The length of 
notice an under-gardener should give or 
receive has not yet been decided by the High 
Court, but there have been at least two 
decisions by County Court Judges that the 
same length of notice applies to an under- 
gardener. Such decisions, however, are not 
binding on other Judges. The same length 
of notice would, presumably, apply in the case 
of a gardener in sole charge. 

NECTARINES AND PEACHES FAILING TO SET.— 
V. B. From your letter, we are inclined 
to think the trees have made gross growth 
in the rich border unsuitable for fruiting well. 
Examine the border next October, partially 
lift the trees and add more lime-rubble, 
making the soil very firm afterwards. In a 
cold house facing west do not syringe the 
trees until after the fruits have set, and a 

wth to develop in a more na ura 
oe Pollenate the flowers and admit 
a little air in the house, both night and day. 
in blossoming time, to allow excessive moisture 


to escape. 


mynunications Received. —L. H.—R. R.—R. F. 
ge —E. BW. A.—M. A.—A. G.—T. P.—F. K. W. 
—E. D.—C. M.—G. W. B. G.—A. 0. M.-H. S.— 

T. V.—A. A. L.—J. H. B.—G. A. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, May Srd, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


(All 48s except where otherwise stated). 
s.d. s.d. 


s.d. 8.d. 
Adiantum 
cuneatum 
per doz. ... 10 0-12 0 
—elegans ee 10 0-15 0 
Aralia Sieboldti 9 0-10 0 
Arau 
OZ. Ne 30 0-42 0 
te 
mosus eo. 12 0-18 O 
ae prengeri .. 12 0-18 0 
Aspidistra,green 86 0-60 0 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 
— 82's ... oo. 24 0-30 0 
—nidus oo 12 0-15 0 
Boronia hetero- 
phyla, 48's, per 
doz.... ... 36 0-48 0 
Cacti, per tray 
—12’s, 163 ... 5 0—7 0 
Cinerarias, 48's 


per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 
Crotons, doz. ... 80 0-45 0 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 
Erica Cavendishii, 


48’s, per doz. 36 0-42 0 
—coccina minor, 
24 0-27 0 


48's, per doz. 
—persoluta, 48's, 
rdoz. . ... 24 0-30 0 
— Wilmoreana, 
48's, per doz. 27 0-80 0 
Genistas, 48's, 
per doz. ... 21 0-240 
Helfotropes, 48'a, 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 


Hydra: 
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ngeas, pink, 
48's, per doz. 24 0-86 0 


—blue, 48's, per 


doz. +08 ES 30 0-86 0 
—white, 4 

aos te 5a 02500 
oor ee “sz, # 0-6 0 
M eri 48’ 

mer GOR o-. 21 0-24 0 
Mignonette, 48’ 

per doz. ... 18 0-21°0 
Nephrolepis in 

variety  ... 12 0-18 0 


—32’s 


soe 24 0-36 0 


Palms, Kentia 80 0-48 0 


—60 


15 0-18 0 


Pteris, in variety 10 eh ? 


—large, 60's 6 0— 
—small ec5e 4 0—5 
—7?'s, per tray 


of 15's n. 2 6—3 


—Rambler, | 
plants, each... 


Spiraea, white 


0 
0 


5 0-15 0 


48's, per dos. 21 0-24 0 


—pink, 48's, per 

dog. ... wee 27 0-80 
Stock, white, 48's, 

per doz. » 12 0-15 
— coloured, 48’s, 

per doz. - 10 0-12 


Cut Flowers, etc. : Average Wholesale Prices. 


8d. 8.d. 
Adiantum deco- 
rum,doz.bun 8 0—9 0 
cuneatum, per 
doz. bun. ... 6 0—8 0 
eRe St. 
rigid, r 
doz. bun. r 2 6—4 0 
mosus, be 
bun., long 
trails, 6's eee 2 0—2 6 
med. sprays... 2 0—3 0 
sori n, k 0 9—1 3 
—Spreonge un, 
pnag sprays 2 0—2 6 
short” E 
Carnations 
doz. blooms 2 0—3 0 
n 
per dos. bes 1 9—2 6 
Fern, French, 
per dos. bun. 10 0-12 0 
Forget-me-not, 
per doz. bun. 4 0—8 0 
Myrtle, green, 
per doz. bun. 1 6—2 0 
Stock, double 
white, per dos. 
bun.... eon 6 0-12 0 
Gardenias, 
doz. blooms... 3 0—5 0 


Gladiolus, Blush- 

ing Bride per 

doz. bun. ... 18 0-24 0 
—Peach Blossom, 

per doz. bun. 21 0-24 0 
— The Bride, 

per doz. bun. 24 0-30 0 
Gypsophila, white, 

per doz. bun. 
Heather, white, 

per doz bun. 6 0—9 0 


3 0—4 0 


Hydrangea, white, 

per doz. bun. 36 0-42 0 
— coloured, per 

doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 
lria, Spanish, per 

doz. bloom — 
— blue... eee 1 6—2 0 
— yellow ove 2 0—2 6 
— mauve oe 1 6—2 0 
—white CYT) 2 0—2 6 
Ixia, various, per 

doz. bun. 3 0—4 0 
Lilac, white, per 

doz. stems ... 3 0—4 0 


REMARKS.—White flowers 
this department, such as do 


Hydrangea. The 


l ran first consignment of 
Narcissi have arrived this 


blooms 7 
Lily-of-the-Valley, 
per doz. bun. 30 0-36 
Narcissus, per doz. 
bunch 


2 0—2 


—Poeticus ... 3 0—5 


— Elvira .. 4 0—56 
—double white 10 0-15 


Orchids, per doz. 
ttloyas ... 24 0-36 


—Cypripediums 6 0—8 
Richardias 


—-Columbia eee 
~—Richmond ... 
Madame But- 


Cal. oe 2 6—3 
—Golden Ophelia 3 0—4 
—Mrs. Aaron 

Ward ww. 1 6—2 


—Madame Abel 
Chateney 2 6—3 


—Hoosler Beauty 2 6—4 
—Liberty .. 3 0—4 
—Molly Sharman 
Crawford ... 2 6—3 
—Premler 8 0—4 


Smilax, per doz. 
trails oo 7 0—8 


Star of Beth- 
lehem (Allium), 
per doz. bun. 


Statice sinuata, 
mauve, per doz. 
bun. ... ise 


Stephanotis, per 

72 pips a 

Sweet Peas, in 
variety ene 


Tulips, per doz. 

—single white 6 0—8 
— — yellow . 9 0-12 
— — scarlet ... 6 0—9 
—Darwin, red, 12 0-18 
— — pink ... 12 0-18 
— — mauve ... 12 0-15 


3 0—4 
2 6—3 


3 0—4 


0—3 


6 0-12 


0 


0 
0 


© 


© oo OOa > OO OO 


3 0—1 0 


6 


Ooooo°oe°e © 


are the most. valuable in 
ible white Stocks and cut 
Double White 
week. Narcissus ornatus is 


how practically finished, but. more N. Poeticus were avail- 


able to-day, and prices will uradi 
ext The newest 
(ladiohis The Bride and a few yellow Richa 


next day or so. 


arrivals are 


tially Jessen during the 
Stephanotis, 
rdias Arums, 
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the latter being exceptionally fine in quality, Gardenias are 
increasing in number dally, 
are on the down grade. 
the demand owing to the very large quantities of outdoor 
blooms arriving from all quarters. 
conditions have increased the supplies of Roses and Car- 
Lily-of-the-Valley is on 
of the shortest subjects in this department at the present 
time. Coloured Gladioli Blushing Bride and Peach Blossom 
are much improved in quality, and the small consignments 


Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


x 6.d. 68. d. bü b.d. s.d. 
8 — ons— 
=e lion ? E Valencia... 10 6-11 6 
— a ese —— 7 
— Worcester, extra Egyptias ... 12 0 
special ... 4 0—6 0 | Parsnips, ii 
—special 2 6—3 6 cwt. 4 6 
x: re 18-16 i 
— eco — Ed hes 
Beans, Madeira— ton... ...£0/10£10 
Becta ce rewi 5 ona 0 | —others,ton ...£6£7 10 
9 le 
Belgian Potatoes, New— 
fan Chloory, 0 5—0 6 | —Guernsey 0 6—0 8 
Cabbage ve —Canaries, case 8 0-14 0 
doz A Der 2 0—2 6 — Scilly 0 5—0 ù 
Carrots. per —Azores ... 160-18 0 
i-bag -- 40-6 0 | Radishes, perdoz.1 0—2 5 
a pce Rhubarb, natural 2 0—3 0 
crate... =... 8 0—5 0 | Savoys, per tally 8 0-12 0 
Cucumbers, doz. 8 6—6 0 
—Flata, 8, 8}, 4 Seakale, natural, “, 
poe ce i er l per j sieve... 60—70 
8, per doz. 
Lettuce, round, Tomatos, English— i 
r dor. 1 0—2 0 —pink, per lb... 1 l 
—long i 2 0—6 0 —pink and white, 
Mint, forced, per lb. we 1814 
—white, per Ib. 1 3-14 
per doz. ene 1 0—2 0 —blue, per Ib.... 1 3—] 4 
ae Ooms 2 6—3 9 | — Canary Island 35 0-40 0 
—Brollers ... 1 6—20 | Turntps, percwt. 4 0—5 0 


REMARKS.— Active trade conditions are now ruling 
in Covent Garden, and the quantities of produce available 
are on a large scale: most kinds of fruits and vegetables 
are selling freely. This week's shipments of fruits from 
South Africa consist mainly of Grapes and Pears, and has 
gone out well. Similar fruits are coming from Australia 
and also meeting fairly good trade conditions. Austra- 
lasian Apples, when in good condition, are popular, the 
supplies being fatrly heavy. A few hothouse Grapes A 
being marketed from the Worthing district. Force 
Strawberries continue to sell well, and the few hothouse 
Figs that are coming also find buyers at good prices 
Choice vegetables, such as Peas, Beans and Guernsey 
Potatos, are all a firm market, in spite of very a 
quantities of Asparagus from France. which has been ¢ ne 
This latter produce has severely affected the acuan ne 
Worcester “Asparagus ” which is selling at comparative 0 
low prices. Mushrooms are in good deimnnd. m 
now and their prices are firm. English Tomatos are grac ua n 
increasing in quantity and show a slight epret a 
prices. Cucumbers are plentiful, but there is a firm ie w 
and quotations are inclined to be higher. New Spain 
are ample for the demand. supplies arriving from a 
the Canary Islands, the Azores and Guernsey. de in 
vegetables meet a moderate demand. and the A ae 
old Potatos is quiet, the best sorts only being inqu , 


GLASGOW. 


SEVERE wintry weather had a restricting influence on 
the turnover of the cut flower market last week, anope 
movements were narrow round previous low i 
Emperor, Empress and Sir Watkin Daffodils ven lg 
2/6 to 3/- per dozen, while ornatus varied trom. epee 
for ordinary blooms, and 1/- to 2/- for specia Fam 
Tulips were plentiful at 1d. to 3d. per bunch, ar ane 
specimens of William Copland and William a Hi 
varied from 6d. to 9d. Carnations continued Š e 
2/6 to 3/6 per dozen. English Irises made in 
(12’s), and Guernsey flowers, 4d. to 8d. per bunch. 


> ! 4/- per 
value of pink Roses fluctuated on le nts 


dozen; red blooms made 2/6 to 3/6; id. at 
3/-. È sh- otch-grown Richardias sold a! 
Be ia ale per one Duten Richardias at 1/- to 2;-; 


2/- to 4/- per dozen; ' 
Lilium longiflorum (Harrissii) sold for 1/6 to eer ie a 
Lilac for 1/3 to 1/6; indoor Lily-of-the-Va tiked 
2j- to 2/6; outdoor, 9d. to 1/-; and Sweet P Maddin 
colours for 2/-. The market. was flooded wit e ae 
plants, for which there was little demand at - att 
of 9d. per box. Marguerites and Spiraeas a rout ae 
per pot, and the value o Hydrangeas range 

3/6 cach, according to size. i r 
in the fruit section, Apples were obtainable a pda ie 
quotations. The last shipment of Jaffa ogee aday 
present season, which arrived in the Clyde ea kom iie 
and was sold by auction on Friday, rig om 15!- to 
to 21/- per case. Valencia counts ranged fr th African 
30/-. There were further consignments of Dorel é du 
fruit, the prices of which ruled as follow ey 6 to 10'-: 
Comice Pears, 12/- to re Winter Ne ‘Of. Gros 
Beurré Bosc, 9/6 and Glou Morceau, DP re mm Cross 
Colmar Grapes were worth 1/3 to 1/4 per Ib. ; 
and Red Hanepoot Grapes, 10d. to 1/-. lentiful at the 

Daily supplies of new vegetables Sete p g 
following values :—Guernsey Tomatos, 1/ pen per dozen : 
gus, 1/2 to 1/4 per bunch; Dutch Lettuces, Ri to 6i- per 
Cucumbers, 3'- to 4/- per dozen; Peas, “bd to 1/- per 
boat; Radishes, 2/6 per dozen ; Cabbages, rib. : Dutch 
dozen ; Syboes, 2d. to 3d. ; Beans, 1/- to 1, ae per bunch 
Carrots, 5d. per bunch; French cao. 1578 per case ; 
Turnips, 8d. per bunch; Potatos, No. zi- per owt. 
No. 3, 13/6 per case ; and Rhubarb, 6/- to 7i- 1 


ire 


| 
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> SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 1. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 

Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 


of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 


To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 


When addressing Boz numbers, it is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the boa. 


ee ee 
MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


RAMPTON ESTATE INSTITUTION FOR MENTAL 
DEFECTIVES, NEAR RETFORD, NOTTS. 


(jARDEN NURSE (female) required. Wages 

24s. 6d. per week, rising Is. to 28s. 6d. per week 
plus a war bonus, at present amounting to 193. 8d. per week 
with lodging, washing and uniform. Board is provided an 
charged for at cost price, at present 14s. per week. Subject. 
to certain conditions. this post is pensionable under the Civil 
Service Superannuation Acts. Applications, stating age, 
experience, references, etc.,should be sent to the MEDICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT, 


TE 


PRIVATE. 
c 


W ORKING HEAD GARDENER wanted 

May 28: four kept ; married, age 30-45 > must be 
thoroughly experienced, pleasure grounds, herbaceous, 
shirnbs, etc.; yood cottage.—Apply, stating Wages, ex- 
perience, family, ete., to E. G. B. MEADE-WALDO, 
Stonewall Park, Chiddingstone, Kent. 


a 


ANTED, for Kent Coast, experienced 
, GARDENER, with good all-round knowledge 
Inside and Out; aged between 30 and 40 ; Wages £3 an 


cottage ; help iound.—Apply, by letter, J. W. C., 19, South- 
Wark Street, S.E.1. 


a 
(aN gentleman recommend reliable, capable, 

conscientious, WORKING GARDENER. Only 
Rtrong men and those Interested in their work need apply. 


Bungalow cottage, suitable for married couple without 


children.—E, B. D., c/o Wilton Lodge, Willingdon, Nr. 
Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


PE a i es 
W ANTED, WORKING GARDENER for 


ussex ; about six miles from Eastbourne. — 
Apply, by letter, to Box B470, 32, Duke Street, St. James, 


—_—— UUO 


W ATED, thoroughly experienced GAR- 
DENER; assistance given in summer: Jnside 

experience essential; cottage. State age, wages, reler- 

euces.—COLONEL WARWICK, Southwell, Notts. 


ee 


Wa TED, thoroughly capable SINGLE- 
HANDED GARDEN ER, with help; herbaceous 


and alpines, no cottage. — Particulars, wages, to H. 
BARKER, Fairlawn, Grimsby. i a 
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HOROUGHLY experienced GARDENER 
T for Surrey. aged 35 to 40, married, no family.—Write, 
H. J., Box 128, Willings, 33, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 


ANTED, GARDENER, experienced with 

vegetables and under glass ; boy kept ; no cottage 

—Apply, alter 5 p.m., to MASON, 9, The Grove, Highgate, 
N.68. l 


EAR Taunton.—Wanted, a GARDENER ; 

cottage, fuel, vegetables ; 42/- per week. One lad 

kept.—Apply, POWELL AND CO., Estate Offices, Lewes, 
Sussex. 


ANTED, a good SECOND GARDENER, 

trained in large garden, glass and Outside ; bothy 

and vegetables.—COLÓN EL HANBURY, Hitcham House, 
Taplow. 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER of four, 
single ; good general knowledge, Inside and Out; 
excellent references; wages 38/-, with furnished room,— 
Apply, HEAD GARDENER, Ibstone House, Ibstone, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 


WANTED, single SECOND GARDENER, 
experienced, used to motor-mower. Wages 35/-. 
woe’ H., Box 2, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W ANTED, experienced, married UNDER. 
GARDENER, to take charge under Head, 
five kept; work mainly Outside, but Inside knowledge 


essential. Cottage on place.—Apply, with full particulars, 
L. G., Holly Hill, Banstead, Surrey. 


Wax TED, experienced MAN , Outside, capa- 
able of taking charge i good manager of men essen- 


tial; cottage available.—A. ARVELL, Great Maytham, 
Rolvenden, Kent. 


WANTED, FOREMAN, Inside, must take 


an interest in plants and frult. State wages with 
bothy.—WM. HOLDEN, Woburn Place, Addlestone. 


WANTED, thoroughly experienced man 
(single) for Carnations, must be good Propagator 
and grower; 45/- per week, live in bothy, vegetables, 
fuel, light found.—Apply, with rels., to W. SABAN, 
dris Court Gardens, Pangbourne, Berks. 


eee 


W ANTED immediately, energetic and ex- 

perienced man as LEAD for pleasure grounds and 
kitchen garden ; age 25-28 » Wage 40/-, good bothy, milk, 
veg., ete. Please write full particulars to A. R. SEARLE, 
Castle Ashby, N orthampton, 


e 


ANTED, experienced young MAN for 
pleasure grounds and borders, help Inside when 
required; wages 30/- per week, with bothy, duty 5- 
extra.—H. BECKINGHAM, Ewhurst Park Gardens, 
Basingstoke. 


aaaeei 
WANTED, smart, experienced, single GAR.- 


DENER. chietly to assist in pleasure grounds and 
kitchen gardens: must be Well recommended, —F ull 
details to H. MARCHAM, Wildwood Gardens, Seal, 
Sevenoaks. 


ANTED, MAN for lawn work, used to 

Dennis motor-mowers (live off). State experience, 

wages expected.—T. P. CARR, The Gardens, Ridgemead, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


WANTED, MAN for Inside and Out; age 

about 22, no bothy.—Apply, with references, 
wages required, to HEAD GARDENER, Sandford Park, 
Sandford St. Martin, Oxtord. 


WANTED, young MAN to take charge of 
glass, vines, Tomatoes and general plants. Bothy, 
good wages.— WOODS, Wixentord, Wokingham, Berks. 


Wa TED, smart, active MAN to take charge 


of houses, with good experience; Fruits, 'Mums, 
Carnations and plants generally ; no bothy, duty paid ; 
Age, wages expected, with refs., to SIMSON, The Gardens, 
Martbolme, Parkside, Wimbledon, S.W. 


ANTED, young married MAN to take 
W charge of glass, must be well recommended ; 
36/- and house. —HARRIS, Forty Hall, Enfleld. 


(GARDENER, to assist with dower perder 
and glass, able to drive car when required ; chauffeur 
and other gardeners kept; good cottage. —DENHAM, 
Burcote-on-Thames, Abingdon. 


WAN TED, experienced young MAN, married, 

for Inside and Out ; wages 36/- and good cottage, 
—BEESLEY, Manydown Park Gardens, Basingstoke, 
Hants. 


WANTED, UNDER GARDENER, two 
kept. Small well-kept garden : age about 21, 
single.—State wages, copies of test monials to A, 
WINTER, 31, Dekker Road, Dulwich Village, 8.E.21. 


WANTED, FIRST JOURNEYMAN for 

kitchen gardens, to take duty; 6 in bothy: 
wages 35/- per week, 5/— for duty; highest references 
required.—F, CAPP, Nostell Priory Gardens, Wakefield. 


J OLEN EYMAN, Inside, wanted, not under 


24 years of age ; surplus sold , wages 35/— per week, 
bothy, veg., ete., duty 7/-,—H. GOODENOUGH, Sandbeck 
Gardens, Maltby, Kotherham. 


W ANTED, JOURNEYMAN for fruit houses, 


duty paid. State wages, with bothy, to W. 
PETTY, Melchet Court Gardens, Romsey, Hante 


WANTED, Outside JOURNEYMAN, well 

experienced in kitchen, herbaceous and flower 
gardens; one with Inside Knowledge and able to take 
duty E No bothy.—References and wages ex- 


perte to J. HILSON, Penstowe Gardens, Kilkhampton, 
olsworthy, Devon. 


—_— 


[“PROVER wanted, for Inside and hardy 


fruit; duty; state wages with bothy.—G, BARBER, 
Hannington Hall Gardens, Highworth, Wilts. 


Se a 
W ANTED, GARDENER, young, unmarried, 

preferred; small garden, Radlett. Herts. ; ex- 
pected to do odd jobs; one able or willing learn drive 
occasionally, and clean Car preferred; good Wages for 
right man: good refs. essential —B.M.S., Box 20, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 2. 


a 


ANTED, strong YOUTH for kitchen 


garden and pleasure grounds: wages 20/-, bothy, 


-ete.—G. E. CLARKE, Chiddingstone Castle, Chidding- 


stone, Kent. 


a 


WANTED, Married Couple, man experienced 


GARDENER, wite good plain COOK part time 
in house ; ages 30-40, no children, abstainers ; highest per- 
sonal references essential; three good rooms OVer garage. — 
Write first, SIMPSON » Wyndcrott, Old Park Road, Enfield. 


| == 


G ARDENER AND WIFE, as SINGLE. 
X HANDED, all-round Gardener. and COOK-GEN. 
ERAL for Cornwall. Both live in, all found; must be 
good cheerful workers.—Reply with references, stating 
wages required, H. J. M., Box 8, 5, Tavistock Street Covent 
Garden, W.C.2, 


i E 


ANTED, MARRIED COUPLE, to live in, 

man as GARDENER, experienced, Inside and 

Out; wife good plain COOK ; no children, abstainers,— 

State ages, wages and references.—THOS. C. WILD, 
Blythe House, Blythe Bridge, Stoke-on-Trent. 


a 


WANTED, strong LAD, about 19 or 20, 


Outside, with some experience ; bothy and 27/6 
per week.—Full particulars to E. L. BARKER, The Gar- 
dens, Caldy Manor, Nr. Birkenhead. 


WA TED, HANDYMAN, with good know- 

ledge of gardening, Head Gardener kept. Must 
be strong and active. Mans accustomed to electric 
light plant preferred. 36/- and bungalow.—CAPTAIN 
ROBERTSON, West Wantley, Storrington, Sussex. 


TOCKMAN wanted; single man for cows, 
cattle, poultry, pigs, sheep ; long character essential : 

Rood wages for really competent man, — Apply 
SECRETARY, Dorton House, Thame. 


TRADE. 


ws TED, FOREMAN GROWER for 
Market Nursery; Cues., Toms., "Mums., etc., 
co vacant.—Apply, giving age, wages and experience, 
DOIG, Caistor, Lincoln. 


ANTED, WORKING LANDSCAPE 

FOREMAN, experienced nursery work, exhibiting, 

‘ete. Applications, statin experience, age, wage, married 
or single.—J. SLATER, ey. 


ANTED, for branch near London, an 

energetic, married MAN, capable of estimating 

and supervising landscape work ; experience an d good taste 

in floral work preferred.—H. E. F., Box 9, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED at once, experienced market 
GROW ER of Cues., Tomatoes, Mums and bedding 
stuff. Comfortable house on the grounds. Permanent 
position to an energetic man. State wage, age and family. 
—Apply, SHEERE, Bridgwater. 


ANTED, for small nursery, MAN with 

first-class experience in growing Toms., Cues., 

‘Mums, pot stuff, etc. Copy of references and wages re- 
quired to G. ALLAWAY. Nurseryman, Buxton. 


Wo immediately, thoroughly expert 
Cucumber and Tomato GROWER on modern 
lines for Nursery, Essex. Capable of taking complete 
charge.—Wages, parts., and refs., COOK, 33, Abercorn 


Place, N.W.8. 


VW Carnation GROWER; must be 

good propagator ; good wages and accommodation 
for unmarried man.—MENPES FRUIT FARM, LTD., 
Purley, Near Reading. 


ANTED, KNIFESMAN, with thorough 
experience in fruits, Roses, Conifers, forest trees.— 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Ireland. 


ANTED, active, willing, young MAN, used 
to Outside nursery work.—G. TAPLIN, Nursery- 
man, Leytonstone, E.11. 


IPTEMPORADY employment for a few weeks 
is offered to HEAD GARDENERS and FORE- 
MEN seeking situations; only quick and capable plant 
potters nee apply.—Good wages.—TEMP., Box 84, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


W ANTEN, useful young MAN from general 
Nursery, for Covent Garden Warehouse. State 


wages, experience.—J. W. G., Box 15, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


| e SHOPMAN wanted for North of 

England; must have a thorough knowledge of 
the Seed Trade and be able to supervise and extend a 
large and high-class business. Only thoroughly competent 
and active men need apply. Fullest particulars must be 
sent as to age, experience, salary, etc., to S. F. C., Box 16, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, young MAN to assist salesman 

in Flower Market, Covent Garden ; one with some 

experience preferred ; willing to adapt himself to changing 

conditions of season, to fill in in nursery if necessary ; 

character must. bear strictest investigation ; progressive 

wages.—MARKET, Box 19, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


LARGE and well-known Seed House, under 
Royal patronage, has a vacancy for a RETAIL 
TRAVELLER to sell garden seeds, plants, sundries, etc., 
in the South of England.—Applications, with full details 
of age, experience, copies of testimonials, salary requiren 
etc., etc., to SEEDS, x 85, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, TRAVELLER, to represent a 

high-class established House in Farm and Garden 

Seeds. Salary and commission. Previous trade and 

commercial experience essential. —Apply, stating age, 

experience, with references, to CARYOPSIS, Box 13, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


“YV ANTED, young LADY, fully experienced 
in making up; good wage; district, West 
Riding, Yorks.—Apply, B. F. H., Box 3, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


| gardeners and nursery employees). 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 2s., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. 


replies addressed to the office, 18., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 


ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the . 


full name and address beneath the line. 


Wanted, Trade ”) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or received after Wednesday cannot, be 


PRIVATE. 


ARDENER, HEAD, experienced in all 
branches, highly recommended; 10 years present 
place ; age 45.—E. SLADE, Plas Power Gardens, Wrexham. 


l pran GARDENER, life experience, good 
establishments; present nine under; Inside and 

Out; Head 18 years; excellent testimonials.—K. A. W. 

Box 12, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


| J EAD GARDENER, life experience all 

branches, gained in good establishments; propa- 
gating a speciality ; disengaged May 21; married, age 39 
i boy 1 6.—MACFADY EN, The Gardens, Thorn, Wembuty, 


ARDENER. HEAD.—The Hon. Constance 
. usse w highly recommend CHARLE 
TURNER, who has been Head Gardener to the late Emih 
Ta Ame a Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Beds., for 10 
years, rst-rate in every branch and an excellent ma 
—Reply, TURNER, at above address. RS 


HE GARDENER, life experience all 


branches, Vines, Peaches, Melons, Carnati 
ain on ang greenhouse plants ; excellent 
dmonials,—M, K. x 17, 5, Tav ck ` 
Cowie. » Bo , 9, Tavistock Street, Covent 


CHRONICLE. 


May 7, 1927. 


ee ee 


AO OENER, HEAD, seeks re-engagement : 

m nno rough experience gained in all brancha 
ee ee deer cen excellent recommend tic e 
: , 107, High Street, Cheshunt, Herts. 5 


—_—_ 
HEA GARDENER, experienced cultiva. 


tion choice fruits, flowers a 

iy nd ve 5 
A RART o Pn ; previously Lyme We 
Perky. nd.—MOORE, Haylane Farm, Foston, 


G ARDENER seeks situation as HEAD oj 
br two or three; life experience in all branches: age 
29, good refs; married when suited. State wates. 
F. G. B., Box 5, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W C3 


| i EAD GARDENER, life experience ail 
branches, thoroughly efficient and trustworth : 
upkeep of good establishment, sale of surplus if required 
rhe eferences.— G i ottan 
Court, Porthcawl, Glam. pane COVEN NOE 


GOT ER HEAD, seeks re-engagement 


where several are kept; life experience all branches 
good references ; age 47, married, one child ; EE 
lace sold.—POINTER, High Road, Shentield, Brentwood, 


R. DAVID BEVAN very highly recom. 

_mends HEAD GARDENER; goo practical 
experienced man where 6 or more are kept ; good organiser 
and manager; married, age 36.—J. COTTRELL, The 
Gardens, Shephall Bury, Stevenage, Herts. 


DVERTISER seeks post as HEAD GAR. 
DENER where several kept; life experience in all 
departments in good gardens; keen, energetic, capable 
organiser in the managing and upkeep of good establish. 
ment. Thoroughly efficient and trustworthy. Highest 
testimonials as to abillty, etc.; age 41, no family.—F. G. 
c/o Wm. Yandell, Castle Hill Nurseries, Maidenhead. 
H DIXON, Esq., highly recommends C. 
e BAYNHAM to any lady or gentleman requiring 
a thoroughly experienced HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER w. ere several are kept; nearly 4 years here as 
Head ; e 36, married, 1 child; experience gained in 
large establishments; leaving a Ai gardens being 
, 


closed.—Apply, C. YNHAM Gardens, Crott 
Shaw, cs. 


I ADY confidently recommends young HEAD 
4 WORKING GARDENER; _ leaving through no 


modern methods, keen and neural practical 


fault ; 
i , 1, South 


capable and thorough. —GARDEN ER, c/o 8 
Terrace, Hastings, Sussex. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex: 

perience in all branches, Inside and Out.—b. 

EVANS, Aylesbury House Gardens, Hockley Heath, 
Near Birmingham. 


( i ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, efficient all 

branches, under glass and Outside ; poultry and 
bees; abstainer, age 42, married (1 boy 6}) ii south pr 
ferred; good references. —HOWES, 108, Kings Road, 
Gosport, Hants. 


GLARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 

perience all branches gained in good establishments; 
excellent, references and highly recommended ; age 
married : 1 son 14; disengaged.—GRISTWOOD, Leaming 


ton, Brentry, Nr. Bristol. 


Te eae ea ie een 


EAD WORKING GARDENER, life ex: 
perience, 11 years’ responsibility ; R.H.S. Ci e 
cate, first class. Perpetual Carnations ; well recomm' CRD: 
Married, small family; disengaged shortly.—K. C: 
NER, Heywood, Cobham, Surrey. 


WORKING, 


experienced 


ARDENER, HEAD 
re-engagement, thoroughly i 
branches, including reconstruction, hard, courts, ana 
electric light; age 42, married, one chile iey street 
references,-F. BOOKER, Ivy Cottage, Pale) 
White Waltham, Near Maidenhead, Berks. 


E 
(JARDENER, HEAD WORKING, | lilt» 


g - 19 ye 
practical experience, Inside and Out; Wyre 
change through cstate being sold ; now living a ct 


age 47.—3. T., Box 6, 5, Tavistock Street, Cove 
W.C.2. 


May 7, 1 92 7. 


-HANDED; experienced Inside and Out ; 
good Sea tare 30, married when suited ; pall 
TONBRIDGE, Box 10, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2. 


G EDENE HEAD WORKING, or good 


ARDENER, age 24, good SINGLE-HAND- 
ED: five years’ experience, Indoor and Out; 

used to Peaches, Melons, Figs, Grapes, etc.—Apply, 
8. A. N., Dr. Barnardo's Homes, Stepney Causeway, 


London, E. 


with help, 2 acre glass, seeks similar place with 


GAE 40, present SINGLE-HANDED 
cottage. —GARDENER, 82, Anerley Road, S.E.19. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 
wise ; good references ; can be well recommended. — 
A. KNAPP, Glebe Cottage, Kingswood, Near Tadworth, 


Surrey. 


ARDENER, SINGLE - HANDED or 

SECOND, thoroughly experienced, mainly out- 

side. — BUTLER, 17, Council Houses, Gold Hill, 
Chalfont St. Peters, Bucks. 


ARDENER, SECOND, experienced Inside 
and Out, good references, Including Inside Fore- 
man: age 30, married when suited. Please state wages. — 
KENT, Box 11, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. , 


ARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out; 

28, married, motor-mower, scythe; disengaged 

when suited.—LEVETT, Harwood Hall, Corbets Tey, 
Upminster, Essex. 


NDER GARDENER, 24, desires change ; 

ten years’ experience, Inside and Out ; Toms., 

Cues., "Mums, etc., good refs.; state wages with bothy.— 
GURR, 58a, High Street, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


FOREMAN or good SECOND, Inside or 
Inside and Out; age 30, married, no children ; 
life experience in all branches: Vines, Peaches, Melona, 
"Mums. and general plants; excellent references from good 
establishments.—TU RN ER, Putteridge Park, Luton, Beds, 


PWOREMAN » Inside, life experience in good 
gardens; single. Please state wages.—-HUGHES, 
30, North End, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


ME: F. QUENNELL wishes to recommend 
L E. C. STANNARD as FOREMAN or LEAD 
Inside; age 26, 10 years’ experience ; 2) present place, 
Vines, Peaches, Chrys. and general plants;  bothy.— 
Peper Harow Gardens, Godalming, Surrey. 


FOREMAN or good FIRST JOURNEYMAN, 

Inside or Inside and Out ; 8 years’ general experience, 
2 years Bayham Abbey; age 24 years; excellent refer- 
ences; bothy preferred: state wages.—BEER, Sunny 
Mount, Capel-le-Ferne, Nr. Folkestone, Kent, 


G ARDENER, 30, life experience, well recom- 
X mended, as LEAD, SECOS D, or SINGLE-HAND- 
ED; cottage required.—_GARDENER, c/o Hunts Agency, 
Godalming, Surrey, 


(ZARDENER, married, age 33, no family, 
seks re-engagement as LEAD in pleasure gardens 
or otherwise ; 18 years’ experience, Inside and Out ; highly 
recommended ; disengaged when suited. State wages, 
with cottage.—F, SAYER, Leladene Cottages, West- 
humble, Dorking. 


eee 


ARDENER, 25, requires situation, LEAD 

in kitchen garden or pleasure grounds; 10 vears’ 

experience in all branches; married when suited.— 

mo ORE; c/o Head Gardener, Morden Hall, Mitcham, 
ey. 


eee 


KITCHEN GARDENER, experienced, re- 
quires situation ; single, aged 26, bothy; disen- 
gaged.—HILL, 69, Mayor’s Walk, Peterborough. 


Sac re eet 


SIN GLE MAN, 25, exp. kitchen garden, hardy 
Y fruit, wishes port ; good ret.—G, PATERSON, 80, 
Ville Cottages, Armadale, N.B. 


8 


(ZARDENER, 26, seeks situation, LEAD in 


_ kitchen garden or pleasure grounds; 11 = vears’ 
xperience > excellent references; married when suited — 
HOMEW OOD, c/o Mrs. Betchworth, Leigh Hill Cottages, 
Cobham, Surrey, 


THE 


[ | NDER-GARDENER, 4 years’ experience, 

Inside and Out; age 18; bothy preferred. Please 
state wages.—REED, Keeper's House, Bickley, Tenbury 
Wells, Worcester. 


C. STAINSBY, Shirley, St. Hilda’s Avenue 
e Grimsby (22 years Head Gardener to Earl of 
Yarborough) recommends very smart MAN. Superior 
intelligence ; age 20, 6 years’ experience, chiefly Inside. 


ee JOURNEYMAN, Inside, age 23, seeks 

situation Ín good private or public gardens: 9 years 
good general experience frult, plants, etc., excellent refer- 
ences ; two years here; bothy essential; London district 
preferred.—H. WOOLLEY, Hickleton Gardens, Doncaster. 


R. J. PITTS, Grittleton Gardens, Chip- 

penham, Wilts., wishes to recommend C. WILCOX 

(same address) as JOURNEYMAN in fruit and/or plant 
houses ; 8 years’ experience ; age 22. 


eJ OURNEYMAN, Inside and Out.—Mr. C. 

Cheese, Head Garcener to the Hon. Mrs. Britten, 
Kenswick Manor, Worcester, highly recommends G. 
HUGHES, age 20; nearly 7 years here: knowledge motor 
mower; bothy; home counties preferred. 


OURNEYMAN, age 21, seeks situation, 
Inside and Out ; good references. Please state wages 
——DAW, Manydown Park Gardens, Basingstoke, Hants 


M R. SHOEBRIDGE, Head Gardener, West 
Lodge, Drufidstone, St. Mellons, Cardiff, wishes to 
recommend J. HUXLEY, age 20, as SECOND JOURNEY- 
MAN, Inside; 5$ years’ experience. 


R. F. STREET, Leybourne Grange Gardens, 

Kent, wishes to recommend his son as IMPROVER, 

Inside ; age 17, three years’ experience. Please state wages 
given with bothy. 


eee 

G ELLWOOD, Swanmore Park Gardens, 
T. Hants., wishes to recommend his Son, age 16, 
as IMPROVER, with knowledge : strong, healthy and keen. 
Taken duty 12 months past ; bothy and home or southern 


" (Ounties preferred. Please state wages. 


re 
Q DUNCAN can recommend youth as 
T. IMPROVER: 18; bothy.—The Gardens, 
Merstham House, Merstham. Redhill, Surrey. 


Q TRON G Youth seeks situation, Inside, as 
A IMPROVER; some experience ; Intelligent and 
energetic ; bothy preferred.—P. E. H., Box 18, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


i Pets 22, college-trained, certificates, seeks 
post as GARDENING or POULTRY ASSISTANT 
preference for counties near London; good references.’ 

qlee write, LOW, Waters Edge, Cut Mill, Bosham, 
ussex. 


e 
TRADE. l 


N URSERY MANAGER, with 23 years’ 

practical experience, seeks position with progres- 
sive firm; thorough knowledge of Roses, fruits 
Bhrubs, Conifers, forest trees alpine and herbaceous 
plants, Toms., Chrysants., Seeds, etc. Capable organiser 
and salesman, accustomed to mass production and high- 
Class trade ; 7} years Present position as General Foreman : 
age 37, married.—MA NAGER, Box 4, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


eee 


M ANAGING FOREMAN, WORKIN G, prac- 


tical grower of Toms., Cues., Chrysanths., Arums., 
cut stuffs in large quantities ; outdoor crops for market ; 
used large amount ot glass ; single, state wages.—WOODS, 
81, Dove Road, Biggleswade, Beds. 


OREMAN and GROWER, London-Provin- 
cial experience with soft-wooded, bedding, Ferns 
flowering and decorative plants, fruit, cut bloom an 
hardy stuff, propagation, routine branches requirements , 
good references.—C. W., Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelimsiord 


aaae OS 
APYERISER, age 27, requires situation 


with leading nursery : experience in propagating 
herbaceous plants and shrubs; excellent references. — 
W. X. Y., Box 1, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


YOMATOES, *Mums.—Advertiser, long exper- 
ience in above, seeks situation; will invest £100 in 
sound concern.—WINGHAM, 54, Frith Road, Leytonstone. 


A DVERTISER seeks situation as SHOP 

ASSISTANT ; well up in flower seeds, plants, ete. ; 
a real live salesman and an attractive window dresser, 
of good address and smart appearance ; age 28 yeurs.— 
Write, T. R. L., Box 7, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2, 
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GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Advertisements intended for insertion in the next issue 
MUST reach THE PUBLISHER not later than 


TUESDAY, 5 p.m. 


Ordinary Facing matter 

sitions. or back cover. 

Page wu. 2 0 0 vu. OS 00 
4-Page ....... 600 ...... 710 0 
-Page ....... 300. ....., 315 0 
Column ....... 400 ...... § 0 0 
4-Column...... 2 0 0 ...... 210 0 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


including situations Vacant, ordinary position 
payable in advance :— 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) ... 4 0 


Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after... 1 0 
DISPLAYED. 

Per inch, single column.................. 8 

Per inch, across 2 columns ............ 16 0 


Per inch, across 3 columns ............ 1 4 0 


FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 


Per line space (headline counted as 
two lin€s) 35 3idosi ook sddesececszseaces 2 © 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 2/-, and 6d. 
for every additional 8 words or portion thereof, 


(Advertisements at this Special Rate are payable 
in advance, and are only accepted direct from 
Gardeners, etc.). 


DISCOUNTS, &c. 


On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed. 
On a series of other advertisements, if ordered in advance 
they are allowed as follows :— 
For three insertions, 5%: thirteen 109 tw - 
15% ; fifty-two, 20%. °’ sete i 
All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
twelve months, 


Advertisers may have replies to their advertisements 
addressed to THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Office, 


‘A fee of is. is charged for this service, and 
initials, Box number and our own address must 
also be included in the number of words paid for, 


Cheques and postal orders are to be made payable to 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., and crossed “ & Co.” 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Telegrams: “ Gardchron, 
Rand, London.” 


Tele phone: 
Gerrard 1548, 


a 
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CATALOGUES, PLANS 


inp. Estimates ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
aai Chelsea Show 


WOOD LATH BLIND3 MAY 25-27 
fae 


are the most economical ~ 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT bi 
| si i sn Pe ‘an 


shading on the market. 
J. WEEKS & Co. (Chelsea) fie e ET a = TR 


Particulars on application. 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS, AA sent to any part of the kingdom 


e ROW 
92, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 to advise and take particulars of proposed work. 


DAVID SWAIN & CO. 


HOT HOUSE 101, Sussex Road, Hollowag, 
BUILDE LONDON, N. 7. 


PLANT WGE, FRUIT HOUSES, BUNGALOWS, 
GARAGES, HEATING APPARATUS, TRELLIS 
COTTAGES AND BUILDINGS FOR ESTATES 


GARDEN FRAMES, 
ALL KINDS. 


ESTIMATES GRATIS. 
RENOVATIONS OF 


res 


TELEPHONE : ete hs 
WORTH 2807. MELON AND Cuo. Frams. No. 16. 


FOSTER & PEARSON, LIMITED, 
Pier, es 113 BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Have been building Greenhouses from 1841 to 
1927, a record of 86 years of sound construction. 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 
The ROBIN HOOD BOILER 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


Estimates on application Free, 


Glass Houses—still time to erect for Summer use yi 


ruit—Plants—Flowers. All these can 
be coaxed and nursed into life under 
the protective cover of a well built 
Glass House. But it mu t be well built. 
William Duncan Tucker & Sons Ltd., 


builders of superior Glass Houses in the 


structed with inferior material and shoddy 
workmanship? Both in creative. and 


repair work William Duncan Tucker 
& Sons Ltd. give superlative service 
— placing their vast experience and 


| unrivalled knowledge at the disposal 
last five reigns, design and erect their of every client. Each Glass House, 
structures with infinite care and accuracy. moreover, 1s built to satisfy individual 
They know the havoc the weather plays requirements; only quality is standard- 
on feeble Glass Houses. First wind, then ised. Start forcing flowers and fruit 


bright sunshine, then, perhaps, snow. WI 1) TASTE Reri iam} in a Duncan Tucker Glass House right 
- 1830 


Against such abusive elements what chance TOTTENHAM NIS away and give added attraction to your 
does a Glass House stand if it be con- | garden. 


ELE EYEE EE 


er 


Pe eee des G.A. 8776 
a ae, ee, ee 7, nas 
TT & Co., LtD., Fann Street, London, 1 an blished we HB GARDENERS’ 
Printed by H. M. POLLE o., Lt n e ndon, E.C., TAE May ony by T G CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.?. 


No. 2107. Vor. LXXX1. {2522 } 


SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1927. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Addrese—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Registered as a Newspaper. PRICE 6d. 
POST FRIE 7d. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


INSECT TIME 


For most outdoor pests this is the 
critical time of year. It is a time when 
thelr activities for the whole season can 
be curbed. Ultimate trouble and 
expense are saved by using XL ALI 
now. Of all nurserymen, seedsmen, 
floristas and chemists. 


XL ALL NICOTINE 
LIQUID INSECTICIDE, 


For displayed advertisement see p. VIII. 


Come to Stand 55, Chelsea Flower Show, 
y 25-27. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E.1. 


ALDWELL’S Bedding Plants, including 
\/ newest varieties of Dahlias and Chrysanthemums. 
New list now ready and will be sent free on application to 
eer ic & SONS, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 


OBBIE’S Plant Catalogue Now Ready. 
Free to all readers. Please mention Gardeners’ 
“og when writing.—_DOBBIE & CO., LTD. Edin- 


bd 
ARR’S SEEDS FOR MAY SOWING for 
i Vegetable and Flower Garden, Rock Garden and 
ce Finest selected strains and tested growth. 
$ a nest quality Seed Potatoes for May planting. Special 
n free.—BARR & SONS, 11, 12, 13, King Street, 
ovent Garden, W.C.2. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— List of 1927 
Novelties now , also Catalogue of 700 varieties. 
Feargoniuma, Fuchaias, th E E : SON, 
The Nurseries, Peterborough, ° i 


66 

ps ANTR O ORTH GROWING ” 

ns over ustrations fro pete. a 
cae much useful information in plain talk’ on h Sel 
Fe ening. Autumn Colours and 
Bo wering Trees‘and Shrubs, Plants for Rock, Dell, Glen. 
ik and Water Garden, Shrubberi Bare 
í tais » otc. Copies niay be 
Vila Gardens yrs ' . 3 
CO., LTD., Japanese N urseries, Chiddingfold. 

= O 


STRAWBERRIES can still be planted from 
the best pots to fill gaps or for next season: The Duke, 
Bedford, early, in pots, 30/- per 100.—LAXTON BROS., 


ee 


SANDERS, ORCHID GROWERS, 
8t. Albans. 


FROM SEED 


Few plants of present time grown from 
seed are likely to excite greater, if as 
much, interest, in the resulting flower as 
the HYBRID LUPIN. Despite its won- 
derful advance—its remarkable beauty 
and variety of colour—the possibility 
of obtaining other colours, or at least 
other colour combinations, is still very 
great. and certainly attractive. From 
a packet of seed of this invaluable 
earlier-than-June flower may quite 
likely emerge other gems. Seed of any 
of the 15 varieties of our beautiful 
NORTHERN Strain, 16 per pkt. 
Ask for descriptions. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The Kings Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


PEEDS' HYDRABLUE 


The finest colorant for 
Hydrangeas on the market. It 
transforms the pink Hydrangea 
into a pleasing shade of blue. 


Per lb. 3/-; per 2 lb. 5/9; per 
7 Ib. 20. 


JOHN PEED & SON 
bry Knee Sanum West Norwood London 


OW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY'S 
ATTRACTIVE ANTIRRHINUMS 


for Spring Planting. 
Most satisfactory for filling gaps in Colour Schemes 
in Herbaceous Borders, or for beds or borders by them- 
selves. Easily grown, hardy, free and long flowering 


MAJUS MAXIMUM (tall). 
Canary Bird, yellow. 
Cerberus, Carmine purple: 
Copper King, fine scarlet, overlaid copper. 
Coral Pink, a lovely shade. 
Cotelind, pale orange, yellow spot. 
Orange Scarlet, flame coloured. 
Snowflake, pure white. 
MAJUS NANUM (medium height). 
Black Prince, finest dark crimson. 
Bonfire, fine orange-scariet. 
Cottage Maid, pale pink, white throat. 
Golden Queen, rich golden yellow. 
Nelrose, deep coral pink, lovely. 
Scarlet King, brilliant scarlet. 
White Queen, pure white. 
TOM THUMB (very dwarf) crimson; pink; 
white and yellow. 
The above varieties true to name, 3/- per dozen; 21- 
per 100; £10 per 1,000; strong transplanted plants, well 
hardened off. Carriage free for prepaid orders of £1 and 


upwards. oe 
Write now to 
KELWAY & SON, The Royal Nurseries, LANGPORT. 


WALLFLOWERS 


The cultivation of the Wallflower was revolu- 
tionised when we introduced the orange-scarlet 
varieties, and we strongly recommend flower 
lovers to try the following :— 


SUTTON’S FIRE KING (orange-scarlet). 
Per packet 1/6 and 2/6. 


SUTTON’S ORANGE BEDDER (vivid ‘orange). 
Per packet, 1/6 and 2/6. 


SUTTON’S PRIMROSE MONABCH (pale yellow). 
Per packet, 1/6. 


SUTTON’S GIANT VULCAN (a fine crimson variety). 
Per packet, 1/6 and 2/6. 


SUTTON - & ` SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


XPORT of Finest Quality Bulbs, for all 
seasons and climates, to all parte of the world. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free delivery in Great Britain. 
Special attention paid to Colonial orders. Catalogues, 
post free on app cation. Correspondence invited.— 
. DB JAGER. & SONS, Bulb Growers, Heiloo (Holland). . 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


N all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. 


GUNN & SONS Olton, Warwickshire. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden; Catalogue 

free on application. —O. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex, 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns” post 
tree. —J AMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS’ Gold Medal Rhododendrons 

and Azaleas, Rare Hardy Shrubs, Alpine and 

Perennial Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Dahlias and 
Bedding Plants. Catalogues free. 

JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 

Twyford (Berks.), Bagshot (Surrey) and London. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15. 

Poreb is Danan eee Gardens, Vineries, Peach- houses, 
Portable Buil , ote. 


ARDY WATER LILIES. 
V. N. GAUNTLETT & CO., LTD., Japanese 
Nurseries. Chiddingfold, Surrey. : 


ll. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, MAY 18th. 


Me: PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell by Auction at their 


SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


quantities of Gladiolus, Begonias, Lilies in variety, 
HERBACEOUS BORDER AND OTHER PLANTS, 


Consignments of _ 
PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS, ASPIDISTRAS 
and other decorative plants from Belgium, 


On Wednesday next, May 18th. 
Catalogues on Application. 


ee 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


Pe Nursery for Sale, low price, 

stock at heer ae Owner oln ee Brae ra 

Possession or end of June.— urseries, Wool- 
ch Road, Bexley Heath, Kent. 


a 
PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


OR “Sale, Market Garden, 1} acres, well 
stocked, fruit and glass, including modern 10-roomed 
House ; excellent alte; suit man and son ; owner deceased 
—Apply, 803, Winchester Road, Shirley, Southampton‘ 


EXHIBITION. 


Watford Horticultural Society 
ANNUAL SHOW 


WILL BE HELD IN 


CASSIOBURY PARK, WATFORD 


On July 26th and 27th. 
Trade, Professional, Amateur, and Allotment 
Classes open for the Country, County & Borough, 
with over £300 in Prize Money and Seven Silver 
Challenge Cups, Silver and Bronze Medals. 


For entry forms and schedule apply to: 
Hon. Sec., W. E. CHEESEMAN, 
16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 


' PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 4&8., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Free 
for having replies addressed to this office, 1s. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
eur own address. Displayed advertisements, 8s. 
per inch, or 108. facing editorial matter. 


ALMS, Phoenix Canariensis, Chamerops 
Excelsa, Kentia Forsteriana, Cocos Flexuoss, and 
Phoenix Roebelinli. New Price List now out. Also a 
quantity of Dracae Indivisa, Veitchil, and Bruanti, 
to offer in all sizes. ne lot of stufi. —For price lis 
apply, ROBERT GREEN (1911) LTD., 28, Grawtord 
Street, London, W.1 


CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Dracae Gloxinias, Hydrangeas, 

, Lilies, Ferns and How to Grow Thom, 

on Fern 


ums, Ericas 
S T SMITH, 3/6 post free. SMITH, 
Warsarice, London, S.W. 


P l 


THE GARDENERS’ 


LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 


100,000 wanted 1000 
Tendon, 8 


30/- ee variety, 
or dividing. Catalogue free.— 
TH, Fernery, 


8.W.0. 


Cr arona, ox Himalayan and ot other Rhod 


drona, on their own roots. Ban a ches Alpinan, 


us Plants, Aquatics, Lilies. 
ane G REUTHE, Keaton, Kent. 


ARE Primula and Alpine Seeds.—2,000 
varieties; Lists free. — Rev. F. J. ANDERSON, 
Gien Hall, Lei Leicester. 


G ENTIANA verna, 12 clumps, 6/-, free; 
JX 6 Dryas octopetala, 4/-; 3 Neotinia intacta, 4/- ; 
12 evergreen rocker ry Ferns, in "12 sorts, 10/-; 6 Osmunda 
regalis, 4/--—O’K ELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


LANT now.—Double Violets: 

Mario Loulse, Queen Mary, Lady H. Campbell, 

Mie J. J. Aster, White Comte de Brazza ; 3/- doz., Poe). 

My complete guide to ’ Violet culture, 

yt 00, gost free. My Violet Specialist, Sturmer, Haverhill. 
Established 200 years. 


Improved 


LADIOLUS.—Our celebrated Rainbow Mix- 


ture, comprising all the very best varieties. Special 
low price to clear. 7/- 100; 200 for 12/-; 500 for ae 
worth double. ; 


Carriage pa. .—MORLE & CO, LT 
156, Finchley Road, N. W. 


OW IS THE TIME to repair and make your 
Hedges.—Privet ovalifolium, evergreens broad- 
leaved Privet, 1-3 ft., 4/- por c Ronee, oe per 100; 2 to 8 tt., 
5/- per dozen, 25/- AA A tt., 7/- per dozen, 
301- j- per 100.—H. PRINS, F. as N Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


G OLDEN PRIVET, bushy, 7/- 100; Chrys- 
T anth. September White and Julian Valet, 6/- 100; 
all well rooted; sample 6d, -OARDENHE, 28, St. Mar- 


garets Road, South ottenham, 
M455, AKE YOUR OWN and Seakale 
Connover’s Colossal, extra 
strong crowns Speci selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
- per on; Extra l ' one year oom 


per 100, Seaka tae, ficent stro 


171- pet 100.—H. 8, F.R.H.8., urseryman, isbech, 


PLANTS WANTED. 


ANTED, 18 specimen Hydrangeas in 
tubs or large pots, pink or ive. Please state 
lants, tubs and pots.—Price and variety to G. 
ardens, Little Paddocks, Sunninghill, rks. 


size ot 
NYE, 


W several good Kentia Forsteriana, 
7 to Bft., 10 to 11rt., well furnished and undamaged 
—Particulars to MANNING, Churchfield Street, Dud.ey. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| eae AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
E riean Gataioges d-d: ar Rad Tie svory 
escription. ve G. n ng and 
Tree Guards, Catalogue 6b: Wood and Iron 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Fennel Railing, Catalogue 
G.C. 6; Poultry Fen Catal 70, Ask for 
separate lists.—-BOULTON & PAUL, oD. Norwich. 


geet Barrows are sent carriage paid 


nearest station. Garden * The Cavendish,” 
et The EB ia ” 47/6; 


29/6; No. 196, Navvy, 22/6. 
Iron crete Garden Rollers, weight 2 cwt., 16 in., 34/-.— 
BA RDSLEYS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept G.0)., 


Phone 670. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


E oan Taa the famous enone Red Gravel 
or pa m our own all, F 
Btation, at 8/6 per ton.—8. BIDE & ONS LTD. Paaha 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 


2/6 2-cwt. sampie ba ward. — 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY., ie Homeierkat: Keine 


CHRONICLE. 


May 14, 1927. 


MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 
-work, Bf- bag, 25/- to in trucks as 
arch Hill, Camberley. = 


pax 


G ENUINE Cumberland Turf, weathered 
TW stone 


Lime. 
Red Shale f 
paths, oto. te. KERHA W, LIMITED, Garden Makse 


INEST atest am England.— 
eee 3; truck | Ney a 


oads quoted. 
ae, a ald, Loam, Band or RR each j B. sine 
TE expert, 


Som PAVING.—Crazy 


York Garden Paving, Copings, Ste : 
other for Rock case m 
eae ani abbie for “Dry” Walls; N 
Marl. Large or uanti 


q ties paid to 
y railway station in England.—HODSO 
D., Castiogate, Nottingham. = BONE, 


eee DISPOSAL for country houses, 
factories, farms, etc. ; no emptying of ceaspools; no 


solids; no open filter Lag everything und 
automatic ; > a perfect ls ; everything underground and 
BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grane Place, Westminster. 


— 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 
tation. House onal trom 18/6 per ton, pit. Welsh 
Anthracite, 25/-, pit. m Anthracite (registered), ad 
t; Buckle Furnace Coke, 19/6.—BUCKLE COLLIERY 
O., 59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


best selected small 

25 by 2 yds., 3/6, or 4 yds., 7/-, or 8 yds., 14/-, 
STRA riage p paid. Tennis nota and Stan da E Terao, 
Lo tt. 0 errace, 


aN, Garden Netting, 


Cas Netting, tanned, strong, 
60 yards long, 1 yard wide he 26 by 

2 yds., 8/6: 25b b 6/8: Saath 9°: 35 by 
6 10/6 6; dsb by 8, l4/-; 25 by io, Lyi- Ba action or 
ets dispatched by return. 

—TICKNER & CO, a paid Works, Bye : d 


T Boundary Nets, new, stout, black 
25 ards te A yarda wide, 20/~j 2 25 by 4, 28 Re 
meee los Na l4/- Sah l Garden Netting: b 


ae 4 AT b ata} "26 2 $, 6/- v6 

PA = y by 
se we 6 j6 26 by 8 11 8. 1 14/6" 26 by 10, 17/0: 
Satisfaction is pol ret L Paid. Nota sent 
immediately.—A. HATTER, Net Works, Bye. 


ANTED to purchase, complete set of 
gg Society’s Notes, from commence. 
ment.—Write, W. HUTCHINSON, Mollington, Chester 


GARDEN AND POULTRY 


TENNIS NETTING 


SRON NS PURCHASE OF DEALERS a 
eavy Waterproof Tanned Cord Qual 
30 yds.x l yd 2/9: by 2, 5,6; bya 8/3; by 4, Mier 
50 yds. x | yd. 4/6; by 2, 9/-; by 3, 13/6: by 4, 18/- ; 
Nets | ned top and bottom, Id. yd. extra, i.e., 50 x 3 jds or 
Cheaper Quality tor Garden use: 30x 1, 2/-; 30x 2, 4-3 30 
3, 6/- Bush Netting, 7lbs., 2/6 


ake early advantage. Orders per return carriage paid. 
H. BROWN & SONS, Brown St., Blackburn. 


RETS 


The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd: 
Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr: Manchester 


May 14, 1927. 


e shall be exhibiting our well 
known Porder Carnations and 
Irises, also Lilium Regale at 
Chelsea, and shall be pleased to 
have a chat with all friends and 
customers who have time to 
pause as they pass by, 


Our Stand (No. 30) is in the 
Main or No. | Tent, almost at 


the centre of the side adjoining 
No. 2 Tent. 


ee ee ees) 
LOWE & GIBSON LTD. 
Crawley Down——Sussex 


W. TRESEDER, LIMITED 


THE NURSERIES - - CARDIFF 


DAHLIAS 


“Our British Empire” Exhibit of Dahlias 
during 1924 and 1925 was considered a feature 
of the Horticultural Section at Wembley. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


“ROOT & STEM 
VEGETABLES” 


By the late Alex. Dean, V.M.H. 


{ 


PRICE 3/- Post Free. 


NE of the famous “‘ Present- 

Day Gardening’ series, edited 
by the late R. Hooper Pearson, 
containing eight lovely coloured 
plates. Only a few of these books 
now remain, and they are not 
being reprinted, so that the oppor- 
tunity of securing one may not 
be available much longer. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
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WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 


NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
For in or as a top-dressing. For kitchen 
ns or Herbaceous Borders. 
1 cwt., 15/-; $-cwt., 9/-; 28., 5/-; £14 10/- per 
ton. All Carriage Paid. 
LOOK TO YOUR VINES! 
The Vine a large quantity of Potash for ite 


p roper growth and the aerelopminni of fruit. WILLIS 
ROS. VINE MANURE contains 7% Potash, 22% 
Phosphate, oa 4% Nitrogen, and the results justify us 
in saying it is the best on the market. The effect on 
old vines is very marked, it puts new life into them. 
l cwt., 25/-; 66ù., 14/-; 281., 8/-; All Carriage Paid. 


LAWN MANURE. 
re bern connected with the experimental 
AR eee etc., for over 40 years, ee ate 

in EÉ F poal on to offer the above with SAE 
r as to resulta. It is especially suitable for 

r mossy lawns, im mproving the texture of the grase, 
and helping the lawns Korp erie eour in dry seasons. 
Can be used to the acre. 
1 Ta 20/-; 19; ae £9. ae : i AE "£19. 
Pal Special Prices quoted for Grass Manures for 
Park Land in quantities. 


LAWN PAND i AND DAISY KILLER. 
This preparation will be found very effective for 
thickening the sward and encouraging the grasses ; 
destroys the dina and other weeds so troublesome 
on lawns. 10 cwt., £12. Carriage Paid. 
DIRECTIONS FOR Use. Pbprinule’ thinly over the surface 
of the lawns at the rate of 4 to 6 ozs. to the square yard ; 
where a mass of weeds occurs a little more may be used, 
as the grass cannot get through until the weeds are 
killed. A md ee in Re or spring is the best kimie 


to apply the 
SUSSEX TRUG BA f 
18° 4/-; 20° “ap 23° 6/-; 26° 7/-; 28" 8/-: each. 
Carriage Paid. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES 
Write for oe List muo Garden Manures and Horticultural 
ndries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. auzrunvsn) Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Beat Quality 21-oz. 
Glass, all sizes. Also 
ł-ineh Rough Plate 

E Putty. 
Write for Manchester and London stock 
lista sta‘ ing sizes and quantity required to: 
Dept. G.C., ‘ Maon Street, Manchester. 

Mention this paper. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S 


NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 
for 1927 is now out. Alpines, Rock Shrubs and 
Herbaceous Plants. Revised prices and thrilling 
Novelties. Sent free on application. 

CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 


Six Hille Nureery, Stevenage, Herts. 


DAHLIAS seuns DAHLIAS 


One of the best Collections in the Country and 
can be had early for growing on. From 7s. dos. 
Won Southport Chalienge Cup Two Seasons. 
EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best 
New and Olid Varieties, from 4s. dos. Catalogue free. 
H. WOOLMAN, F.R.H.S. 
SHIRLEY Nr, BIRMINGHAM. 


ill. 


Larges: Manutacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World. 


Ø 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 


No Waiting! 
All Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


State quantity of each size 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for illustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 


Roya! Potteries, 
RULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


Order now: 


E TULIPA KAUFMANNIANA 
100 bulbs ... . 30 Marks 


TULIPA GREIGII 


100 bulbs Sais 75 Marks 
1000 bulbs a 650 Marks 
EREMURUS 

robustus— 
10 roots 18 Marks 
100 roots 175 Marks 
lactifiorus— 
10 roots 12 Marks 
100 roots 96 Marks 
Olsae— 
10 roots 25 Marks 
100 roots 200 Marks 
for delivery in September without 


engagement. 


HAAGE & SCHMIDT 
Erfurt, Germany.: 


EDDY’S NEW NETS 


GARDEN NETS 
For Fruit protection. Any lengths and 
widths. Corded all round— 


NEW—-1° ¢q. mesh, heavy, 6łd. sq. yd. 
NEW—1’ aq. mesh, medium, 5}d. 
NEW—I’ aq. mesh, light 5d. 
NEW—+#’ sq. mesh, medium 74d. 
NEW—+4’ sq. mesh, light 5d. 
REPAIRED—. special offer 
1° sq. mesh (corded) 34d. sq. yd. 
1° dia.*mesh (not corded) 9/- 100 sq. yd. 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round 
63d: per sq. yard 
NEW TENNIS NETS 
Various qualties, from 15/3 to 38/- each. 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Samples and particulara from the manfre. : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber ————— Lin 
(Sole proprietors of B, Eddy & Sons) 


99 
99 
2d 
oD 
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DAVID SWAIN & CO. LOAM 
Horticultural Builders LOAM 


101 SUSSEX RD., HOLLOWAY, N. 7 


Phone North 2807. LOAM 


See our 


Stand at the Yellow — Fibrous — Fresh Cut — 


Royal Horticultural direct from our new cutting grounds. 


Show at Chelsea 


Any quantity loaded free on rail. 
At 12/6 per yard. 


Erected at Moffat. 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


BUILD 
BENTLEY’S 


_. » WIRE TENSION" ||| WEED DESTROYER 
IRON FRAME FLAT GLASS GREENHOUSES Has ranked as PEAST fifty years. 


NO ROOF PAINTING NO PUTTY Stronger than any other. One application 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE CLIPS S aeee eee keeps gravel paths and drives clean for 
- | nearly two years. 
SKINNER BOARD & CO. Send for Catalogue. | | Commands the largest sale both at home 


GREENHOUSE & HEATING SPECIALISTS, and abroad, with a rapidly - spreading 


i OL popularity. 
BRIST | Concentrated Liquid (1 to 80) 


3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., 36/-; 12 galls., 
69/-; 24 galls.,126/-; 40 galls., 200/- 
(Powder 1 to 25). 

6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/—; 12 tins, 25/6; 


AUTO- SHREDS 20 tins, 40/9; 40 tins, 78/-. 
, Riga M OFF BENTLEY’S 


Simply Light and walk 
e Ea | DAISY KILLER 


No.! Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Feet 
No.2 Do. 


CHEALS’ 
DAHLIAS 


° The only scientific Lawn Sand. 
10,000 Do. 4/6 
Unique Collection. No3 De 1,000 Do f Weeds of all kinds are quickly killed by 


All the best in each class. 


Wiss as a one dressing of this unique speciality. 
desired. Prom all Danah n y whe pda Afterwards the finer grasses are free to 
we. DARLINGTON “i SON ed develop into a dense, rich green sward. 
MARI —————— LONDON. £6 One pound is sufficient to dress 3 sq. yards. 

l ton £26 ; 4 cwts. 26/6 percwt.; 1 cwt. 28/-; 
56 lbs. 15/6; 28 lbs. 8/6; 14 lbs. 4/9; 
tins 1/6 each. 


Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards, 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


~AND BAMBOO OF 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD, || EISA ce 


SUITABLE FOR AN INFINITE 


The Nurseries VARIETY OF PURPOSES ` ~ 


STANDARD | PRICE LIST 
CRAW LEY. AEDAVIES&C?. st teven STREET. 


See eer | 
A a ~T— nT aca a 
SSS ow r k 7 MAKES THE GARDEN GAY 
X = ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
Bold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6; and in 
LONDON, OY = BRANDED and SEALED ae lbs. 3/6; E- be, 
y FERTILIZER wits cmt tte 
or WwW er (excep 


i S S7he Gardener? best friend aT a Sannio Tin, Bag and Seal bears the 
WS CLAY & SON, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


Manure e pi and Bone ‘Osueheas, 


Sole Manufacturers ; 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow - on - Humber, Lines. 


TIASA 


May 14, .1927. 


Have a good one! 


For a good garden have a good tap that never 
leaks, is frost proof, gives the same flow of water 
as from an open pipe, and saves the gardener 
time and labour in watering. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE FULLWAY 


NORWICH VALVE 


has a straight or 
bent Nose for 
push-on, screwed 
or half-a-turn in- 


stant hose coup- 
ler similar to a 
fire cock, 
Solidy made in 
brass, with metal 
hand wheel. This 
pattern for instant 
hose coupler }° 
7i- post paid. 
Coupler 1/9 
From Stock. 
List C 19 post free. 


C. P. KINNELL & Co. Ltd. 
SOUTHWARK STREET ——Lonpon SE | 


ALPINA NURSERY 


(S. W. A. Eschauzier) E 
WASSENAAR, HOLLAND. 
Special culture of 
ALPINES & ROCK PLANTS 


Largest Collection in Holland. 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


GOLD MEDAL GHENT, 


1923. 
Price List on demand. 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 


Telegrams and Cables—' Odontoglot, Winchmore, London.’ 
ee ene eatery enema 


NEW DWARF BEDDING DAHLIAS 


Pot roots can be planted right away just as one plants 
e plants form vigourous bushes 15 to 18 
._ These are covered with masses of single 
“ae in the most beautiful Dahlia colours. The 
earliest of all Dahlias, and continues in beauty anti 
ost comes. Dormant pot roots form stronger, larger, 
and more floriferous plants than those from cuttings. 

6 for 4/3 12 for 8/- (in rich variety) carriage paid. 
If you have not yet received a copy of Ryders Spring 
ist send a post card to-day to 


RYDER & SON (1920) LIMITED 


St 
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NET TINGS 


- Garden Nets for Fruit Protection 


Any Sme width, corded all round, 
Tor, 1 z 


eq. mesh, 6 
te in- Saimon $ 


N e 


Any engt width supplied. F Tennis Neta. ine tom 


sizo 

27/6 Mgt 32/6 each. Diamond N 
mesh, closed, 2 

75-5 th 1in., + 26 B E yd», 8/6; or 4 


47a as o dee ‘176 ai mesh 25 by 2 5in. mesh, 8 
ob te 6a ard. Goods 


carriage d passenger 
ag Batisfaction aA G sanko die 
train receipt o 


Samples and Full Particulars from the Manufa 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 


Net Makers, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL, 
- Eetb. over Half Century. 


PINKS AND PERPETUAL CARNATIONS 


for the OPEN BORDER now ready to plant 


Special offer: ` Pinks 7/6 doz. 
Perpetual Carnations 21/- doz. Carr. paid. 


STUART LOW & Co. Bush Hill Park ENFIELD 


|ORCHIDS. 


Clean, well grown and cheap ; 
. Many Rare and Choice Varieties. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


Catalogue No. 3 
Post free, 


pee” Makers of Artistic Ornaments. 
17, ECCLESTON ST, LONDON,SW.1. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


CHARLESWORTH & CO. LTD. 
HAYWARDS HEATH. SUSSEX. 


$ sq. yd.; New Medium, . . 


EVAAA YY UV 


Now is the best time to plant. 
Roots of Giant Purple Argenteuil and Colossal. 
4 years 18/- 100, 3 years 15/- 100, 2 years 12/- 100 


|S. BIDE & SONS, LIMITED 


Nurserymen :: 


V. 


GROW 


CARNATIONS & ALLWOODII 


in your Garden or 
Greenhouse 
aaa TN indana 
um Carriage Paid Collections 
are special value > 


6 Pevgevaal Fineading 
Carnations, na 8/6 
6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 


Dept. 2, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


FERTILISE 
FREELY! 


Fertilise freely or all your 
labours-in the garden he 
' wastod. Plants must have 
Nitrogen, and the best form 
is Nitrate of Soda in conjuno- 


tion with phosphates and 
potash. : 
rite for pamphlets, , * Bussens 
4 Keyt TAM ana- 
para and p THE ee 
ITRATE Torte aR are Howes, 


Mitral of Soda 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDES 


Are by far the most efficient and eco- 
nomical for destroying sucking yo = 
Greenhouse, Orchard, or Garden. I 

pure Nicotine 95- 98%, Nico-Soap ( ostin 
and Soft Soap) and Fumigating forms. 


CAMPBELL’'S 


PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER 
For vaporising Sulphur. The best method 
of destroying Mildew on Roses, Vines, eto., 
in Glasshouses. 


Full particulars from : 
J. D. CAMPBELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 
7, Lund St., Cornbrook, Manchester 


ASPARAGUS 


Strong transplanted 


FARNHAM :: Surrey 


TURF, FIBROUS MOULD and LOAM 


Prepared cultivated turf for best lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, eto. 


Also CLEAN MEADOW TURF 


—— HODDESDON 


FOR PLAYING FIELDS. 
Enquiries and inspection invited. 
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ESTABLISHED 1804 Case INCORPORATED 1809 


The Royal Horticultural Society's 


GREAT SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


IN THE 


Royal Hospital Gardens, CHELSEA, London, S.W. 


On MAY 25th, 26th and 27th. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION FOR NON-FELLOWS: 


Wednesday, May 25th ... 12 noon to 8 p.m. ... 10/- Thursday, May 26th ... 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. ... 2/6 
Thursday, May 26th ... 9 a.m. to 5 p.m... 5/- Friday, May 27th ... 9am. to 6 p.m. ... 2/6 


FELLOWS’ TICKETS ADMIT . FREE, 
| The Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards will play each afternoon. 


For a i of Fellowship apply to: The Secretary, R.H.S., Vincent Square, S.W. 1. 


OO! UU Uy Ad Ui Lo LLAOLO LL TREES ESTOS ESOC HUH 


FOR £8 CASH 


—you can have immediate delivery 
N of a 14-inch ATCO Motor Mower 
SE IAWN —larger sizes in proportion—and 
WAAC pay the balance over 12 months. 
\ There is an ATCO for every 
lawn and at their 1927 prices— 


_ ranging from 
"a 30 Guineas 


—there is no more economical 
means of turf maintenance. Let 
us arrange a demonstration or send 
you our |927 Catalogue giving full 
particulars of models and the 
service that goes with them. 


Over 16,000 ATCO. CHAS. H. PUGH LIMITED 


Motor Mowers in’ use Whitworth Works, 32 Tilton Rd., Birmingham 


He a E oe tare te K 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 53°6°. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, May 11, 
10am. Bar. 30°4. Temp. 50°. Weather, Sunny. 


—_——————SS=Sa— EES 


Noexcuse is needed for a re- 
turn to a subject which must 
be uppermost in the minds 
of gardeners, notwithstand- 
ing the delightful weather 
of early May, and the rapid progress Nature 
has made in covering up the traces of her 
Own harshness. A point which emerges 
from the reports of gardeners in different 
parts of the country is the apparently 
inconsistent behaviour of certain plants in 
different gardens, and the escape of others 
Which are not usually considered hardy. 
The list of these is too long for detailed 
‘numeration, but few experienced gardeners 
would have expected to see Piptanthus 
tomentosus emerge from the ordeal un- 
scathed, or Paeonia Emodi, in full flower ; 
Paeonia Witmanniana is sometimes cut 
down in a severe spring, but showed no sign 
of hurt in the recent frost, nor did the 
Majorcan P. Cambessedesii. On the other 
hand, the hybrid tree Paeonies suffered as 
they usually do, while P. lutea was slightly 
scorched and P. Delavayi not at all. 
A seven-year-old plant of Azara microphylla, 
which bore the bitter easterly winds of 
the spring of 1926, is now entirely blackened. 
In one garden Cistus ladaniferus is unharmed, 


The Toli of 
the Frost. 
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while Philadelphus Wilsonii, Hamamelis 
mollis and Styrax Hemsleyanum, close to it, 
have been stripped of their foliage. The 
same thing has happened to Davidia 
involucrata and D. Vilmoriniana for the 
second year in succession, and Nothofagus 
cliffortioides is every colour of the rainbow. 
Pieris taiwanensis had a very narrow escape, 
and Osmanthus Forrestii has parted with all 
last year’s growth. In this case, however, 
the plants are only eighteen inches high 
and not out of the nursery stage, so the test 
may not bea fairone. Osmanthus Delavayi 
is serene, though it was severely cut by the 
east winds of April, 1926. Neither Vibur- 
num Carlesii, V. bitchiuense nor V. fragrans 
seem to have suffered, and, wonderful to 
relate, Carpenteria and Fremontia are 
unscathed. Daphne Blagayana, in flower, 
maintains its reputation for hardiness, 
but neither Arctostaphylos Manzanita, Tri- 
cuspidaria dependens nor Trochodendron 
look as if they would recover. The most 
astonishing contradictions, however, are, 
perhaps, to be found among Lilies, for three 
of the species with robust constitutions 
have suffered most. From many parts of 
the country come reports of the remarkable 
discomfiture of L. regale, which is usually 
reckoned one of the hardiest of the genus. 
It has been cut down right and left in hun. 
dreds. L. Henryi is not in much better 
case, and L. giganteum has lost its larger 
leaves ; not many living gardeners can have 
seen that before. L. centifolium has also 
suffered. None of the other species seems 
to have come to any harm except the 
Formosan form of L. philippinense. L. 
Willmottiae and L. Davidii stand serene, 
in one instance over the prostrate forms of 
L. regal2, as if to point the moral. The bulbs 
should be strengthened by the premature 
destruction of the stems. At such times 
the generally accepted standards of hardiness 
go by the board, for in the majority of cases 
it is the new growth alone of plants which has 
been damaged, the old growth remaining 
unhurt, as indeed, it remains in winter 
frosts of far greater intensity. The common 
Laurel is an example, for that will bear a 
very severe winter frost ; yet the new shoots 
curled up in the last week of April. No 
doubt certain broad facts would emerge 
from carefully collated reports from gardens 
in all districts, but the contradictory 
character of the reports about the behaviour 
of identical plants in different places mili- 
tates against the formation of definite 
conclusions, except, perhaps, that such 
visitations are a national calamity. 


A Discussion on the Recent Froets.—At the 
meeting of the R.H.S. Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on Tuesday last, the Chairman, 
Mr. A. H. Pearson, said it would be interesting 
if those present gave their experiences of the 
damage done by the recent frosts. Mr. E. A. 
Bunyard stated that in his district ¢here were 
10° of frost, and the anthers and pistils of 
ee were, in most cases, entirely destroyed, 
and even in the bud stage the pistils were 
badly affected. Of Strawberries the White 
Pine variety, which retains all its leaves in winter, 
was practically uninjured and hardly a bloom had 
been damaged. He stated that the flavour of 
this old variety was very good, and in view of 
its hardiness it was a promising parent for raising 
a new variety. He was surprised at the hardi- 
ness of Pears. One member stated that a hedge 
of Cupressus Lawsoniana was entirely destroyed 
by the frost. Mr. E. Beckett stated that Roses 
especially had suffered severely, and he believed 
that fifty per cent. of the Roses at Aldenham 
were killed. Mr. Laxton said that muiden 
Roses in his nursery looked “very sick.” 
Mr. A. H. Pearson reported that at Lowdham 
the Rose bushes were killed half way down 
the stem, but that the buds in the lower part, 
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even those in growth, were not affected. Mr. 
J. Cheal stated that the young growth of Yew 
was untouched, but all that of Box looked 
as if it had been singed. It was the common 
experience of the members that whilst many 
reputedly hardy plants had suffered badly, for 
instance, Ivy on walls, and the common Laurel, 
other planta which might have been expected 
to be more tender, such as Moutan Paeonies, 
were not touched. It was reported that at 
Wisley there was 16° of frost; the plante 
in the high lands had escaped, but those in hollows, 
and the lower parte of the garden were much 
damaged. The trial of Black Currants, and 

ially those of the Baldwin type, was 60 
badly crippled that the trial would be useless 
this year, but, interestingly enough, Red 
Currants seemed but little affected. The 
general experience of the members was that the 
damage was most severe in the case of plants 
growing close to the ground, such as Strawberries 
and Gooseberries. 


Blnebells and Lilac at Kew.— Among the many 
attractions offered at present by the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, two stand out particularly 
because of their extent and the strong appeal 
they make to the general public; these ane 
Bluebells in the Queen’s Cottage ground, and 
the Lilacs near the Temperate House and in 
other parts of the gardens. The Bluebells 
are a never failing source of interest, and although 
the flowers may vary a little in numbers and 
quality from year to year, they never fail to 
produce a scene that is at once very beautiful 
and very English. The great carpet of blue 
seen on a bright day when there is a fine play 
of light and shade, as the fresh greenery of the 
trees is moved by the April breezes and filters 
the sunshine, is worth going a long way to see. 
In addition to species of Lilac (Syringa), Kew 
has a fine collection of garden varieties of this 
graceful and fragrant flower. Her Majesty 
Queen Mary rarely fails to pay one or more 
visita to Kew during Bluebell time, and only a 
few days ago she was one of many who found 
delight in this homely woodland flower. 


Cider-Testing at Long Ashton—On Thursday, 
May 5, a large number of visitors attended the 
Research Station at Long Ashton in connection 
with the Cider-testing and Cider Competitions 
held annually at this station. ter the 
sampling of the Ciders the visitors were shown the 
experimental work in progress in the plantations 
and laboratories and the more important pointe 
were demonstrated to them. There were five 
oe for Ciders and one for Perry, and the num- 

r of entries was surprisingly high, consideri 
the limited crop of cider NA last eia 
The programme included conducted tours 
through the plantations, where the prunin 
and shaping of trees, fruit breeding, trials o 
Apple stocks, manuring, and Strawberry investi- 
gations were inspected, and demonstrations 
given of tractors and spraying machines. 


Gardens and Queen Alexandra Memorial.— 
We are asked to point out that applications 
for lists of the gardens to be opened for inspection 
on behalf of Queen Alexandra Memorial Fund 
should be addressed, not to Mr. F. H. Mitchell, 
but to the General Secretary, Mr. Lloyd-Warren, 
28, Windsor House, Victoria Street. 


Flora of the Highlands of Central A byssinia.— 
An interesting account of his travels in Abys- 
sinia was given by Dr. Hugh Scott at the recent 
meeting of the Linnean Society. Dr. H. Scott 
went to Abyssinia for the purpose of studying 
the insect fauna, and so far as possible the flora 
of the highlands of Central Abyssinia. The 
fauna and flora of this region are of peculiar 
interest as they are those of a large, well-watered 
elevated country in the heart of Africa, isolated 
from surrounding regions by low-lying desert 
or semi-desert tracts ; and they exhibit a remark- 
able blend of Palaearctic, Ethiopian and Oriental 
elements. No systematic collecting of small 
insects had previously been done in this part of 
Abyssinia. The expedition set out from Addis 
Ababa, the capital, over 8,000 feet above sea- 
level, and by trekking with mule caravan and 
camping during many weeks, several very 
different types of country, lying at elevations 
between 5,500 and 12,000 feet, were visited. 
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ESTABLISHED 1804 SBR) INCORPORATED 1809 


The Royal Horticultural Society's 
GREAT SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


IN THE 


' Royal Hospital Gardens, CHELSEA, London, S.W. 


On MAY 25th, 26th and 27th. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION FOR NON-FELLOWS: 


Wednesday, May 25th ... 12 noon to 8 p.m. ... 10/- . Thursday, May 26th ... 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. ... 
Thursday, May 26th ... Yam. to 5 pm... 5/- Friday, May 27th ... 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. ... 


FELLOWS’ TICKETS ADMIT . FREE, 
E The Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards will play each afternoon., 


For particulars of Fellowship apply to: The Secretary, R.H.S., Vincent Square, S.W. 1. 
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—you can have immediate delivery 
of a 14-inch ATCO Motor Mower 
—larger sizes in proportion—and 
pay the balance over 12 months. 
There is an ATCO for every 
\ a lawn and at their 1927 prices— 
wana TESST Taa D F ranging from 


30 Guineas 


—there is no more economical 
means of turf maintenance. Let 
us arrange a demonstration or send 
you our 1927 Catalogue giving full 
particulars of models and the 
service that goes with them. 


eo CHAS. H. PUGH LIMITED 


| Motor Mowers in us Whitworth Works, 32 Tilton Rd., Birmingham 
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AVERAOB MRAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 53°6°, 

ACTUAL TEMPERATUREB— 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, May 11, 
10am. Bar. 30°4. Temp. 50°, Weather, Sunny. 
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No excuse is needed for a re- 

The Tou og tUm to a subject which must 
the Froet, DC UPpermost in the minds 
of gardeners, notwithstand- 

ing the delightful weather 

of early May, and the rapid progress Nature 
has made in covering up the traces of her 
own harshness. A point which emerges 
from the reports of gardeners in different 
parts of the country is the apparently 
inconsistent behaviour of certain plants in 
different gardens, and the escape of others 
which are not usually considered hardy. 
The list of these is too long for detailed 
‘numeration, but few experienced gardeners 
would have expected to see Piptanthus 
tomentosus emerge from the ordeal un- 
scathed, or Paeonia Emodi, in full flower ; 
Paeonia Witmanniana is sometimes cut 
Own In a severe spring, but showed no sign 
4 hurt in the recent frost, nor did the 
Majorcan P. Cambessedesii. On the other 
vs the hybrid tree Paeonies suffered as 
ey usually do, while P. lutea was slightly 
scorched and P. Delavayi not at ali. 
A peven-year-old plant of Azara microphylla, 
ich bore the bitter easterly winds of 
I © Spring of 1926, is now entirely blackened. 
n one garden Cistus ladaniferus is unharmed, 


while Philadelphus Wilsonii, Hamamelis 
mollis and Styrax Hemslevanum, close to it, 
have been stripped of their foliage. The 
same thing has happened to Davidia 
involucrata and D. Vilmoriniana for the 
second year in succession, and Nothofagus 
cliffortioides is every colour of the rainbow. 
Pieris taiwanensis had a very narrow escape, 
and Osmanthus Forrestii has parted with all 
last year’s growth. In this case, however, 
the plants are only eighteen inches high 
and not out of the nursery stage, so the test 
may not bea fairone. Osmanthus Delavayi 
is serene, though it was severely cut by the 
east winds of April, 1926. Neither Vibur- 
num Carlesii, V. bitchiuense nor V. fragrans 
seem to have suffered, and, wonderful to 
relate, Carpenteria and Fremontia are 
unscathed, Daphne Blagayana, in flower, 
maintains its reputation for hardiness, 
but neither Arctostaphylos Manzanita, Tri- 
cuspidaria dependens nor Trochodendron 
look as if they would recover. The most 
astonishing contradictions, however, are, 
perhaps, to be found among Lilies, for three 
of the species with robust constitutions 
have suffered most. From many parts of 
the country come reports of the remarkable 
discomfiture of L. regale, which is usually 
reckoned one of the hardiest of the genus. 
It has been cut down right and left in hun- 
dreds. L. Henryi is not in much better 
case, and L. giganteum has lost its larger 
leaves ; not many living gardeners can have 
seen that before. L. centifolium has also 
suffered. None of the other species seems 
to have come to any harm except the 
Formosan form of L. philippinense. L. 
Willmottiae and L. Davidii stand serene, 
in one instance over the prostrate forms of 
L. regal2, as if to point the moral. The bulbs 
should be strengthened by the premature 
destruction of the stems. At such times 
the generally accepted standards of hardiness 
go by the board, for in the majority of cases 
it is the new growth alone of plants which has 
been damaged, the old growth remaining 
unhurt, as indeed, it remains in winter 
frosts of far greater intensity. The common 
Laurel is an example, for that will bear a 
very severe winter frost ; yet the new shoots 
curled up in the last week of April. No 
doubt certain broad facts would emerge 
from carefully collated reports from gardens 
in all districts, but the contradictory 
character of the reports about the behaviour 
of identical plants in different places mili- 
tates against the formation of definite 
conclusions, except, perhaps, that such 
visitations are a national calamity. 


A Discussion on the Recent Frosts.—At the 
meeting of the R.H.S. Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on Tuesday last, the Chairman, 
Mr. A. H. Pearson, said it would be interesting 
if those present gave their experiences of the 
damage done by the recent frosts. Mr. E. A. 
Bunyard stated that in his district ¢here were 
10° of frost, and the anthers and pistils of 
App were, in most cases, entirely destroyed, 
and even in the bud stage the pistils were 
badly affected. Of Strawberries the White 
Pine variety, which retains all its leaves in winter, 
was practically uninjured and hardly a bloom had 
been damaged. He stated that the flavour of 
this old variety was very good, and in view of 
its hardiness it was a promising parent for raising 
a new variety. He was surprised at the hardi- 
ness of Pears. One member stated that a hedge 
of Cupressus Lawsoniana was entirely destroyed 
by the frost. Mr. E. Beckett stated that Roses 
especially had suffered severely, and he believed 
that fifty per cent. of the Roses at Aldenham 
were killed. Mr. Laxton said that maiden 
Roses in his nursery looked “very sick.” 
Mr. A. H. Pearson reported that at Lowdham 
the Rose bushes were killed half way down 
the stem, but that the buds in the lower part, 
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even those in growth, were not affected. Mr. 
J. Cheal stated that the young growth of Yew 
was untouched, but all that of Box looked 
as if it had been singed. It was the common 
experience of the members that whilst many 
reputedly hardy plants had suffered badly, for. 
instance, Ivy on walls, and the common Laurel, 
other planta which might have been expected 
to be more tender, such as Moutan Paeonies, 
were not touched. It was reported that at 
Wisley there was 16° of frost; the plante 
in the high lands had escaped, but those in hollows. 
and the lower parts of the garden were much 
damaged. The trial of Black Currants, and 
especially those of the Baldwin type, was 60 
badly crippled that the trial would be useless 
this year, but, interestingly enough, Red 
Currants seemed but little affected. The 
general experience of the members was that the 

e was most severe in the case of plants 
growing close to the ground, such as Strawberries 
and Gooseberries. 


Blnebells and Lilac at Kew.— Among the many 
attractions offered at present by the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, two stand out particularly 
because of their extent and the strong appeal 
they make to the general public; these are 
Bluebells in the Queen's Cottage ground, and 
the Lilacs near the Temperate House and in 
other parts of the gardens. The Bluebells 
are a never failing source of interest, and although 
the flowers may vary a little in numbers and 
quality from year to year, they never fail to 
produce a scene that is at once very beautiful 
and very English. The great carpet of blue 
seen on a bright day when there is a fine play 
of light and shade, as the fresh greenery of the 
trees is moved by the April breezes and filters 
the sunshine, is worth going a long way to ses. 
In addition to species of Lilac (Syringa), Kew 
has a fine collection of garden varieties of this 
graceful and fragrant flower. Her Majesty 
Queen Mary rarely fails to pay one or more 
visits to Kew during Bluebell time, and only a 
few days ago she was one of many who found 
delight in this homely woodland flower. 


Cider-Testing at Long Ashton.—On Thursday, 
May 5, a large number of visitors attended the 
Research Station at Long Ashton in connection 
with the Cider-testing and Cider Competitions 
held annually at this station. ter the 
sampling of the Ciders the visitors were shown the 
experimental work in progress in the plantations 
and laboratories and the more important pointe 
were demonstrated to them. There were five 
classes for Ciders and one for Perry, and the num- 
ber of entries was surprisingly high, considering 
the limited crop of cider Apples last season. 
The programme included conducted tours 
through the plantations, where the prunin 
and shaping of trees, fruit breeding, trials o 
Apple stocks, manuring, and Strawberry investi- 
gations were inspected, and demonstrations 
given of tractors and spraying machines. 


Gardens and Queen Alexandra Memorial— 


We are asked to point out that applications | 


for lists of the gardens to be opened for inspection 
on behalf of Queen Alexandra Memorial Fund 
should be addressed, not to Mr. F. H. Mitchell, 
but to the General Secretary, Mr. Lloyd-Warren, 
28, Windsor House, Victoria Street. 


Flora of the Highlands of Central A byssinia.— 
An interesting account of his travels in Abys- 
sinia was given by Dr. Hugh Scott at the recent 
meeting of the Linnean Society. Dr. H. Scott 
went to Abyssinia for the purpose of studying 
the insect fauna, and so far as possible the flora 
of the highlands of Central Abyssinia. The 
fauna and flora of this region are of peculiar 
interest as they are those of a large, well-watered 
elevated country in the heart of Africa, isolated 
from surrounding regions by low-lying desert 
or semi-desert tracts ; and they exhibit a remark- 
able blend of Palaearctic, Ethiopian and Oriental 
elements. No systematic collecting of small 
insects had previously been done in this part of 
Abyssinia. The expedition set out from Addis 
Ababa, the capital, over 8,000 feet above sea- 
level, and by trekking with mule caravan and 
camping during many weeks, several very 
different types of country, lying at elevations 
between 5,500 and 12,000 feet, were visited, 
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They included the primeval forest of Djem- 
Djem, composed mainly of giant Juniper trees ; 
Mount Zuquila, an extinct volcano with a lake 
in its crater, and covered with giant Heaths and 
other interesting vegetation ; the plains south- 
wards to Lake Zwai, a region of dry bush 
and thorn-scrub; the park-like country, forest 
and Heath-land of Mount Chillalo; and the 
Muger Valley, a great chasm more than 2,000 
feet deep, with precipitous sides. The lantern 
slides shown illustrated the different kinds of 
country and vegetation (especially the curious 
mixture of temperate and distinctly African 


plants frequently met with), as well as some 
aspects of the human life of Abyssinia. 


Interesting Pictures and Plants of Kew.- 
A collection of pictures and plants relating to 
the village of Kew and the early history of the 
Botanic Gardens during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century has been hung in Kew 
Palace. For some time the collection has 
been exhibited amongst the botanical pictures 
in Museum 3, but here they were only available 
for the inspection of a few. The pictures relate 
to the period when Her Majesty Queen Caroline, 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales (Augusta of Saxe- 
Gotha), the Earl of Bute, H.M. King George ITI, 
and Sir Joseph Banks took a great intcrest 
in the Royal Gardens, and when Sir William 
Chambers was engaged to design several of the 
buildings. 


Hamburg Horticultural Union. During 
Easter. week the Horticultural Union for 


Hamburg, Altona and district, held, in Altona, 
a spring flower show. In spite of heavy business 
just previously, and consequent shortage of 
material, the local nurserymen sent very fine 
exhibits ; the bulbs grown in the open, however, 
were not quite ready, and the Darwin Tulips 
especially did not make the fine colour-display 
which usually distinguishes them. Narcissi, 
on the other hand, were in full beauty, and the 
firm of Hufeld, of Darmstadt, had an impressive 
exhibit, including N.- poeticus ornatus, N. 
Cervantes, N. Silver Queen and others. Mr. 
Wilhelm Pfitzer, Stuttgart, showed a Gladiolus 
garden which was very effective. The weather 
was perfect for the time of year, and, in con- 
sequence, visitors were very numerous, and the 
exhibition was in every way & success. 


High Price for a Cherry Orchard.—It is the 
practice in the Cherry-growing districts of Kent 
to sell the orchards at this time of the year, 
and although it is so very early in the season, 
experienced buyers can tell with a measure of 
certainty what the result of the crop is likely 
to be. On Friday, April 29, an orchard of 
twenty-and-a-half acres, situated at Teynham, 
made the high price of £9,125, which works out 
at over £450 per acre. As there was frost 
amounting to 13° in some parts of Kent on April 
27, the venture would seem to be somewhat 
speculative, but doubtless the buyers were per- 
fectly satisfied that a good crop had set and was 
beyond the stage when the fruits were likely 
to be ruined by frost. Some of the finest Cherries 
are grown in the Teynham district, where these 
fruits have been cultivated since the reign of 
Henry VIII. 


The Rosery at Ghent.—In the pretty park 
which occupies the site of the ancient Citadel 
at Ghent, in Belgium, there is a rosery, which 
was commenced in 1911, and largely furnished 
bv a number of French Rose-growers, who sent 
many thousands of trees as part of their con- 
tribution to the Ghent Quinquennial Exhibition 
of 1913. Since that time many of the original 
trees have died, but it is now proposed to restore 
the Rosery, and the Society, ‘‘ Les Amis de la 
Rose,” has undertaken to supply the necessary 
material. The planning and arrangement will 
be in the hands of M. H. de Wilde, the Ghent 
Director of Public Parks. 


Cold Weather in the North.—This has been a 
very trying season in the north of Scotland, 
writes a northern correspondent. Rain, sleet, 
hail, snow and severe frosts have played sad 
havoc over the whole countryside in gardens, 
nurseries and fields, and nowhere is this more 
pronounced than in the fair and early district 
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of Morayland, well-named the Garden of 
Scotland. Fruit blossom—Plum, Pear and 
Cherry—has suffered severely owing to the frost. 
Apple blossoms, in some cases, were not very 
far advanced, but much has doubtless been 
damaged. Hard frosts during the closing 
days of April cannot fail to have a dis- 
astrous effect on the fruit crops. In gardens, 
the spring flowers have been seared, and young 
plants just coming through the ground from 
early-sown seed, have been withered. Early 
Potatos have also suffered severely. Not since 
so far back as 1877 has such Arctic weather 
been experienced in the north during the closing 
days of April and the advent of May. 


Mr. George Angus.— Inverness is to be con- 
gratulated upon securing the services of Mr. 
George Angus as Superintendent of the Corpor- 
ation’s Parks and Cemeteries, an appointment 
he takes up during the present month. Mr. 
Angus has the requisite qualifications for his 
new post, and was chosen unanimously from a 
short list of able men. For many years he 


MR. GEORGE ANGUS. 


served as general foreman at Drumlanrig Castle, 
under the late Mr. Inglis, who was a great gar- 
dener and organiser. Mr. Angus left Drum- 
lanrig to take charge of the Hon. Mrs. Merry’s 
gardens at Balladrum, which includes one of the 
most extensive flower gardens in the north of 
Scotland. He served in France with the Scots 
Guards during the war, and as he is still a young 
man he promises to adorn the horticultural 
profession for many years to come. 


Trials. of Fuchsias at Wisley.—The Royal 
Horticultural Society invites growers to send 
varieties of Fuchsia, both hardy and for growing 
under glass, to its Gardens at Wisley for trial 
during the present season. Three plants of 
each variety should be sent to reach the Director 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (Horsley 
Station, Southern Railway), on or before 
May 31, 1927. 


Inspection and Certification of Strawberry 
Plants.—The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisher- 
ies, on the recommendation of its Horticultural 
Advisory Council, proposes to set up a voluntary 
scheme of inspection and certification of Straw- 
berry plants, which will be useful in the case of 
sales of stocks. Plants from which runners are 
intended to be taken for sale will, on application 
by growers, be inspected and certified if they are 
found to be true to variety. Present knowledge 
of certain of the diseases of Strawberries is 
insufficient to enable the Department to certify 
entire freedom from them, but certificates will 
not be issued for stocks which are obviously 
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unhealthy. Lists of growers holding certificates 
in respect of Strawberry stocks will be published 
at the end of the inspection season so that 
purchasers may be informed of them. Growers 
who wish to avail themselves of the facilities 
offered under this scheme should make applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Ministry, 10, White- 
hall Place, London, S.W.1, before May 3). 
A fee of 7s. 6d. per acre or part of an acre of 
Strawberry plants inspected will be charged 
for each inspection, with an additional charge 


of ls. per certificate, and 3d. for each copy 
certificate. e 


Visitors to Kew in 1926. — According to the 
Journal of the Kew Guild, the total number of 
visitors to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
during 1926, was 1,162,547, a decrease of 
509,293 on the figures of the previous year. 
Doubtless the decreased attendance is the result 
of the reimposition of the charge of one penny 
for admission. It seems a great pity to deny 
over half-a-million people the pleasure of visiting 
these national gardens, and although the sum 
charged is but a trifle, poor persons with large 
families would find it a heavy tax. 


“ Tribune Horticole.”— Our Belgian contem- 
porary, La Tribune Horticole, for May 7, contains 
a portrait and a generous appreciation of the 
Managing Editor of The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Mr. Charles H. Curtis. This excellent little 
paper, which was temporarily suspended during 
the war, has now regained all its former well- 
deserved popularity. 


Conference on Labels and Labelling.—-.A Con- 
ference on Labels and Labelling will be held in 
the Conference Tent at the Chelsea Show on 
Thursday, May 26th, at 2.30 p.m. Mr. Mark 
Fenwick, J.P., will preside, and Mr. H. Gilbert- 
Carter, M.A., the Director of the University 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, will open the dis- 
cussion, followed by a contribution by Mr. A. 
Bruce Jackson, A.L.S., and Mr. A. Grove, 
F.L.S. A discussion will take place, and visitors 
attending the Conference will be allowed to 
express their views within the limitation of 
the time at the disposal of the Chairman. A 
small representative exhibit of labels will be 
placed in the tent. 


New Public Park at Stuttgart.— For a Jong time 
the authorities at Stuttgart have been con- 
sidering the question of taking over the park at 
Meierei Rosenstein, which occupies a space of 
seventy hectares, for a public pleasure ground, 
and also forming a zoological garden in con- 
nection therewith. The park has now been 
thrown open, but the other question is still in 
abeyance. The park occupies one of the finest 
positions in Stuttgart, and hitherto a fee of 
fifty pfennigs (half-a-mark) has been charged 
for admission. It is beautifully furnished with 
valuable old trees, and adjoins the Botanic 
Garden, which has also been made over to the 


public, who may now freely visit it without 
charge. 


“ Dahlia Year Book. ”——The Dahlia Year Book 
for 1927 is the best the Society has published 
for very many years, and we congratulate 
both the Society and Mr. W. J. Chittenden, 
the Editor, on contributing such a useful volume 
to the literature of the Dahlia. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Mr. D. B. Crane, the Hon. 
Treasurer of the National Dahlia Society, 
and a very keen amateur florist generally ; 
he has been for upwards of thirty years a member 
of the Floral Committee of the National Chrysan- 
themum Society. Amongst the many excellent 
articles are ‘‘ The Dahlia as a Garden Flower 
and for Cutting,’ by Mr. A. E. Townsend; 
“ Some Commercial Aspects of Dahlia Culture, 
by Mr. Alfred Vasey ; ‘‘ Dahlias in the Kew Her- 
barium,” by Mr. J. Fraser, V.M.H.; “ Notes 
on Dahlia Novelties of Last Season,” by Mr. 
J. B. Riding; ‘‘ Dahlias as Plants for Tubs. 
by Mr. Hugh A. Pettigrew; and a series of 
articles on Dahlias in Public Parks, by Mr. W. 
H. Johns, Capt. B. H. MacLaren, Mr. F. G- 
Cousins, Mr. W. W. Pettigrew and Mr. J. T. 
Jeffrey. There is an excellent portrait of Mr. 


T. Hay, the Superintendent of Hyde Park. 


who has done so much to popularise the Dahlia 
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as a plant for public parks and gardens. Com- 
ments on the Dahlia Show of 1926 ; notes on 
the Dahlias selected for trial at Wisley in 
1926, and the report of the Committee of the 
National Dahlia Society for 1926 will all be 
read with interest. We are glad to see that the 
Society is in a better financial position than for 
very many years, for on November 10, 1926, 
there was a balance in hand of £123 15s. 7d., 
whilst the balance of assets over liabilities 


amounted to £118 19s. 7d. 

Importation of Potatoes (Canary Islands) 
Order of 1927.—In view of the discovery of the 
Potato Moth in consignments of Potatos im- 

rted this season from the Canary Islands, 
the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
made an Order under the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Acts 1879 and 1907, prohibiting the 
landing in England and Wales of any Potatos 
grown in the Canary Islands unless they are 
accompanied by the certificate of health pre- 
scribed in the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Order of 1922. The Order came into operation 
on Mav 2, but it allows for the landing of Potatos 
shipped from the Canary Islands prior to that 
date. 


Frauds on German Gardeners.—In prison at 
Erfurt, there is a man who last year carried 
out a colossal swindle by which thousands of 
gardeners and nursery employees suffered. 
Under the name of “ Thiringer-Pflanzenkul- 
turen,” he advertised in about three-hundred 
newspapers young fruit trees, bulbs, bushes, 
and most of all, Potatos, at fabulously low 
prices, demanding payment in advance, and 
sacks in which to send the Potatos. In a few 
days he had received at his office 10,000 marks 
in money, and huge piles of sacks! It was only 
bv a fortunate chance that the Police detected 
the swindle and arrested the rogue. 


Hawksmoor Nature Reserve.—An estate of 
about 207 acres, situated some 600 feet above 
sea-level, near Cheadle, has been acquired for 
the nation by the National Trust. The estate 
consists of plantations, moorland. marshes and 
vallevs and, with its wealth of wild flowers, 
forms a picturesque area in Staffordshire, 
midway between Cheadle and Oakamoor. 
It is the resort of several rare birds, and one of 
the objects of the National Trust in acquiring 
the estate hasbeen to make it a sanctuary and 
a place for the preservation of animal life. 
The birds met with there include the bittern, 
dipper, water rail and sandpiper. The cost 
of the property was £1,200, which was raised by 
public subscription ; the management will be 
invested in the North Staffordshire Field Club, 
under the auspices of the National Trust. 


A New Order on the Sale of Diseased Plants.— 
The new order issued by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, entitled, “ The Sale of Diseased Plants 
Order of 1927," came into force on April 25, and 
prohibits the sale or exposure for sale of any 
plant which bears evidence of having been sub- 
stantially attacked by the Apple Capsid, or of 
any trees, shrubs, seeds, tubers, bulbs, layers, 
cuttings or any other parts of a plant which are 
substantially attacked by the following pests :— 
Fruit Tree Cankers, American Gooseberry 
Mildew, Silver Leaf, Black Currant Mite, Woolly 
Aphis, all Scale Insects, Brown Tail Moth, 
Rhododendron Bug, and Powdery or Corky 
Scab of Potatos. The reason for the Order is 
the serious complaints that have been made to 
the Ministry during the past few months of 
the increase of the Capsid Bug on Apple trees 
in certain districts. The need for a drastic 
Order was strongly urged, and the Ministry, 
alter full consideration of the advice of its 
Horticultural Advisory Council, decided that 
the most practicable method of dealing with the 
matter was to add the pest to the Schedule 
to the Sale of Diseased Plants Order of 1922. 

he opportunity was taken of making other 
small amendments of the regulations, and the 
new Order is the result. 


German N Employee’s Long Service.— 
Franz Wieschke, the head gardener in the nursery 
of Mr. J. C. Schmidt, Erfurt, celebrated, on April 
l, the completion of fifty years’ service with the 
fiim. It was on April 1, 1877, that he began 
work as an assistant in the pot-plant department, 
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where he showed such zeal that he was soon 
promoted, and as the firm grew in size and 
importance, his own position steadily improved. 
He still has the entire confidence of his employers, 
who celebrated the fifty-years’ jubilee by a 
“festive breakfast,” at which several members of 
the firm were present and congratulated him 
warmly, also handing to him a message of 
greeting from the President of the Reich, signed 
by his own hand. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution.— 
The Committee of this Charity is distributing 
in grants this year from the Victorian Era Fund 
and the Geo. Monro Memorial Fund sums 
amounting to £226 to the candidates who were 
unsuccessful in securing election as pensioners 
in January last. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
WEDNESDAY, May 18: Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund meeting. Fripay, May 20: 
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four in the morning the approaches to the gardem 
were crowded with some thirty or forty caravans, 
and till half-past-eight, the hour of closing the 
gates, the stream of such vehicles continued to 
flow. A lady, celebrated for her horticultural 
enthusiasm, sent nineteen caravans full ; sixteen 
horses were required to drag the contributions 
of another exhibitor, and thus the tents were 
filled; and not only the exhibition tents, but 
eveiy other tent in the Garden. Of the plante 
themselves, our reporter has given ample details. 
Here glowed a forest of Chinese Azaleas, too 
brilliant to be steadily looked at; there arose 
a long bank of Orchids, perfuming the air and 
delighting the observer with their tender colours 
and extraordinary forms; one tent was redolent 
of Roses; another sparkled with the enamelled 
blossoms of the Cape Heaths; in a third, 
Australia presented the fairest and gayest 
children of her golden soil. Many novelties 
also made their first appearance, conspicuous 
among which were the Mysore Hexacentris, 


FIG. 158.—RHODODENDRON RUSSATUM. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, Rhododendron Show, May 3. Flowers purplish-blue. Shown by Mr. A. N. 
Williams, Werrington Park. Launceston, (see p. 328), 


Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society's meeting; Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund Annual Festival Dinner at the Hotel 
Victoria. SATURDAY, May 21: Wakefield and 
North of England Tulip Society’s show (four 
days.). | 


« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Exhibits at Chiswick Gardens.—Saturday, 
May 8, 1852, will long be celebrated in the annals 
of horticultural exhibitions. Such a mass of 
noble plants as was then produced at Chiswick 
no one ever saw before. Accustomed as we 
have long been to displays of the kind, and 
especially to those in May. we must own that we 
were as agreeably surprised as our neighbours. 
It was known that Mr. Rucker would not show 
Orchids, and that part of the exhibition was 
looked to with doubt. He did not show; yet 
such was the vast display of noble specimens 
that he was not missed. It was expected that 
Pelargoniums would be behind-hand, owing 
to the season, and yet the place assigned to 
thoge plants was full to overflowing. At 


whose gaudy red and yellow flowers were shown 
to advantage by a graceful twining habit ; 
Saxe-Gothaea, worthy of its illustrious name, 
which, together with Fitzroya, is expected to 
rank among the finest hardy exotic Coniferous 
trees, and a charming little Azalea, called 
amoena, just introduced by Mr. Fortune, from 
China, and said to be as hardy as Rhododendron 
ferrugineum, which it resembles. The air was 
warm and the day propitious ; but the trees were 
almost leafless, and the turf and shrubberies 
were browned by the long, cold, rainless weather, 
so that the lovers of flower shows might be well 
excused for deferring their visit till a later day. 
Nevertheless, the visitors amounted, exclusive 
of exhibitors, to 2,755, who thoroughly enjoyed 
the most admirable display of horticultural 
skill which has ever yet been seen. Gard. 
Chron., May 15, 1882. 


Publications Received.—The Low Road : Hardy 
Heathers and the Heather Garden, by D. Fyfe 
Maxwell; Sweet and Maxwell, 2 and 3, Chancery 
Lane, W.C.2. Price 6/6 net. 
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They included the primeval forest of Djem- 
Djem, composed mainly of giant Juniper trees ; 
Mount Zuquila, an extinct volcano with a lake 
in its crater, and covered with giant Heaths and 
other interesting vegetation ; the plains south- 
wards to Lake Zwai, a region of dry bush 
and thorn-scrub; the park-like country, forest 
and Heath-land of Mount Chillalo; and the 
Muger Valley, a great chasm more than 2,000 
feet deep, with precipitous sides. The lantern 
slides shown illustrated the different kinds of 
country and vegetation (especially the curious 
mixture of temperate and distinctly African 
plants frequently met with), as well as some 
aspects of the human life of Abyssinia. 


Interesting Pictures and Plants of Kew.— 
A collection of pictures and plants relating to 
the village of Kew and the early history of the 
Botanic Gardens during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century has been hung in Kew 
Palace. For some time the collection has 
been exhibited amongst the botanical pictures 
in Museum 3, but here they were only available 
for the inspection of a few. The pictures relate 
to the period when Her Majesty Queen Caroline, 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales (Augusta of Saxe- 
Gotha), the Earl of Bute, H.M. King George ITI, 
and Sir Joseph Banks took a great interest 
in the Royal Gardens, and when Sir William 
Chambers was engaged to design several of the 
buildings. 


Hamburg Horticultural Union. — During 
Easter. week the Horticultural Union for 
Hamburg, Altona and district, held, in Altona, 
a spring flower show. In spite of heavy business 
just previously, and consequent shortage of 
material, the local nurserymen sent very fine 
exhibits ; the bulbs grown in the open, however, 
were not quite ready, and the Darwin Tulips 
especially did not make the fine colour-display 
which usually distinguishes them. Narcissi, 
on the other hand, were in full beauty, and the 
firm of Hufeld, of Darmstadt, had an impressive 
exhibit, including N.- poeticus ornatus, N. 
Cervantes, N. Silver Queen and others. Mr. 
Wilhelm Pfitzer, Stuttgart, showed a Gladiolus 
garden which was very effective. The weather 
was perfect for the time of year, and, in con- 
sequence, visitors were very numerous, and the 
exhibition was in every way & success. 


High Price for a Cherry Orchard.—It is the 
practice in the Cherry-growing districts of Kent 
to sell the orchards at this time of the year, 
and although it is so very early in the season, 
experienced buyers can tell with a measure of 
certainty what the result of the crop is likely 
to be. On Friday, April 29, an orchard of 
twenty-and-a-half acres, situated at Teynham, 
made the high price of £9,125, which works out 
at over £450 per acre. As there was frost 
amounting to 13° in some parts of Kent on April 
27, the venture would seem to be somewhat 
speculative, but doubtless the buyers were per- 
fectly satisfied that a good crop had set and was 
beyond the stage when the fruits were likely 
to be ruined by frost. Some of the finest Cherries 
are grown in the Teynham district, where these 
fruits have been cultivated since the reign of 
Henry VIII. 


The Rosery at Ghent.—In the pretty park 
which occupies the site of the ancient Citadel 
at Ghent, in Belgium, there is a rosery, which 
was commenced in 1911, and largely furnished 
by a number of French Rose-growers, who sent 
many thousands of trees as part of their con- 
tribution to the Ghent Quinquennial Exhibition 
of 1913. Since that time many of the original 
trees have died, but it is now proposed to restore 
the Rosery, and the Society, ‘‘ Les Amis de la 
Rose,” has undertaken to supply the necessary 
material. The planning and arrangement will 
be in the hands of M. H. de Wilde, the Ghent 
Director of Public Parks. 


Cold Weather in the North.—This has been a 
very trying season in the north of Scotland, 
writes a northern correspondent. Rain, sleet, 
hail, snow and severe frosts have played sad 
havoc over the whole countryside in gardens, 
nurseries and fields, and nowhere is this more 
pronounced than in the fair and early district 
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of Morayland, well-named the Garden of 
Scotland. Fruit blossom—Plum, Pear and 
Cherry—has suffered severely owing to the frost. 
Apple blossoms, in some cases, were not very 
far advanced, but much has doubtless been 
damaged. Hard frosts during the closing 
days of April cannot fail to have a dis- 
astrous effect on the fruit crops. In gardens, 
the spring flowers have been seared, and young 
plants just coming through the ground from 
early-sown seed, have been withered. Early 
Potatos have also suffered severely. Not since 
so far back as 1877 has such Arctic weather 
been experienced in the north during the closing 
days of April and the advent of May. 


Mr. George Angus.— Inverness is to be con- 
gratulated upon securing the services of Mr. 
George Angus as Superintendent of the Corpor- 
ation’s Parks and Cemeteries, an appointment 
he takes up during the present month. Mr. 
Angus has the requisite qualifications for his 
new post, and was chosen unanimously from a 
short list of able men. For many years he 
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MR. GEORGE ANGUS. 


served as general foreman at Drumlanrig Castle, 
under the late Mr. Inglis, who was a great gar- 
dener and organiser. Mr. Angus left Drum- 
lanrig to take charge of the Hon. Mrs. Merry’s 
gardens at Balladrum, which includes one of the 
most extensive flower gardens in the north of 
Scotland. He served in France with the Scots 
Guards during the war, and as he is still a young 
man he promises to adorn the horticultural 
profession for many years to come. 


Trials. of Fuchsias at Wisley.—The Royal 
Horticultural Society invites growers to send 
varieties of Fuchsia, both hardy and for growing 
under glass, to its Gardens at Wisley for trial 
during the present season. Three plants of 
each variety should be sent to reach the Director 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (Horsley 
Station, Southern Railway), on or before 
May 31, 1927. 


Inspection and Certification of Strawberry 
Plants.—The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisher- 
ies, on the recommendation of its Horticultural 
Advisory Council, proposes to set up a voluntary 
scheme of inspection and certification of Straw- 
berry plants, which will be useful in the case of 
sales of stocks. Plants from which runners are 
intended to be taken for sale will, on application 
by growers, be inspected and certified if they are 
found to be true to variety. Present knowledge 
of certain of the diseases of Strawberries is 
insufficient to enable the Department to certify 
entire freedom from them, but certificates will 
not be issued for stocks which are obviously 
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unhealthy. Lists of growers holding certificates 
in respect of Strawberry stocks will be published 
at the end of the inspection season so that 
purchasers may be informed of them. Growers 
who wish to avail themselves of the facilities 
offered under this scheme should make applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Ministry, 10, White- 
hall Place, London, S.W.1, before May 31. 
A fee of 7s. 6d. per acre or part of an acre of 
Strawberry plants inspected will be charged 
for each inspection, with an additional charge 
of ls. per certificate, and 3d. for each copy 
certificate. = 


Visitors to Kew in 1926.— According to the 
Journal of the Kew Guild, the total number of 
visitors to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
during 1926, was 1,162,547, a decrease of 
509.293 on the figures of the previous year. 
Doubtless the decreased attendance is the result 
of the reimposition of the charge of one penny 
for admission. It seems a great pity to deny 
over half-a-million people the pleasure of visiting 
these national gardens, and although the sum 
charged is but a trifle, poor persons with large 
families would find it a heavy tax. . 


“ Tribune Horticole.”— Our Belgian contem- 
porary, La Tribune Horticole, for May 7, contains 
a portrait and a generous appreciation of the 
Managing Editor of The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Mr. Charles H. Curtis. This excellent little 
paper, which was temporarily suspended during 
the war, has now regained all its former well- 
deserved popularity. 


Conference on Labels and Labelling.— A Con- 
ference on Labels and Labelling will be held in 
the Conference Tent at the Chelsea Show on 
Thursday, May 26th, at 2.30 p.m. Mr. Mark 
Fenwick, J.P., will preside, and Mr. H. Gilbert- 
Carter, M.A., the Director of the University 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, will open the dis- 
cussion, followed by a contribution by Mr. A. 
Bruce Jackson, A.L.S., and Mr. A. Grove, 
F.L.S. A discussion will take place, and visitors 
attending the Conference will be allowed to 
express their views within the limitation of 
the time at the disposal of the Chairman. A 
small representative exhibit of labels will be 
placed in the tent. 


New Public Park at Stuttgart.— For a long time 
the authorities at Stuttgart have been con- 
sidering the question of taking over the park at 
Meierei Rosenstein, which occupies a space of 
seventy hectares, for a public pleasure ground, 
and also forming a zoological garden in con- 
nection therewith. The park has now been 
thrown open, but the other question is still in 
abeyance. The park occupies one of the finest 
positions in Stuttgart, and hitherto a fee of 
fifty pfennigs (half-a-mark) has been charged 
for admission. It is beautifully furnished with 
valuable old trees, and adjoins the Botanic 
Garden, which has also been made over to the 
public, who may now freely visit it without 
charge. 


_“ Dahlia Year Book.”—The Dahlia Year Book 
for 1927 is the best the Society has published 
for very many years, and we congratulate 
both the Society and Mr. W. J. Chittenden, 
the Editor, on contributing such a useful volume 
to the literature of the Dahlia. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Mr. D. B. Crane, the Hon. 
Treasurer of the National Dahlia Society, 
and a very keen amateur florist generally ; 
he has been for upwards of thirty years a member 
of the Floral Committee of the National Chrysan- 
themum Society. Amongst the many excellent 
articles are “ The Dahlia as a Garden Flower 
and for Cutting,’ by Mr. A. E. Townsend; 
“ Some Commercial Aspects of Dahlia Culture, 
by Mr. Alfred Vasey ; *“ Dahlias in the Kew Her- 
barium,” by Mr. J. Fraser, V.M.H.; “Notes 
on Dahlia Novelties of Last Season,” by Mr. 
J. B. Riding; ‘‘ Dahlias as Plants for Tubs. 
by Mr. Hugh A. Pettigrew; and a series of 
articles on Dahlias in Public Parks, by Mr. W. 
H. Johns, Capt. B. H. MacLaren, Mr. F. C. 
Cousins, Mr. W. W. Pettigrew and Mr. J. T. 
Jeffrey. There is an excellent portrait of Mr. 


.T. Hay, the Superintendent of Hyde Park. 


who has done so much to popularise the Dahlia 
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as a plant for public parks and gardens. Com- 
ments on the Dahlia Show of 1926; notes on 
the Dahlias selected for trial at Wisley in 
1926, and the report of the Committee of the 
National Dahlia Society for 1926 will all be 
read with interest. We are glad to see that the 
Society is in a better financial position than for 
very many years, for on November 10, 1926, 
there was a balance in hand of £123 15s. 7d., 
whilst the balance of assets over liabilities 
amounted to £118 19s. 7d. 


Importation of Potatos (Canary Islands) 
Order of 1927.—In view of the discovery of the 
Potato Moth in consignments of Potatos im- 
ported this season from the Canary Islands, 
the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
made an Order under the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Acts 1879 and 1907, prohibiting the 
landing in England and Wales of any Potatos 
grown in the Canary Islands unless they are 
accompanied by the certificate of health pre- 
scribed in the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Order of 1922. The Order came into operation 
on May 2, but it allows for the landing of Potatos 
shipped from the Canary Islands prior to that 
date. 


Frauds on German Gardeners.—In prison at 
Erfurt, there is a man who last year carried 
out a colossal swindle by which thousands of 
gardeners and nursery employees suffered. 
Under the name of “ Thiiringer-Pflanzenkul- 
turen,” he advertised in about three-hundred 
newspapers young fruit trees, bulbs, bushes, 
and most of all, Potatos, at fabulously low 
prices, demanding payment in advance, and 
sacks in which to send the Potatos. In a few 
days he had received at his office 10,000 marks 
in money, and huge piles of sacks! It was only 
by a fortunate chance that the Police detected 
the swindle and arrested the rogue. 


Hawksmoor Nature Reserve.—An estate of 
about 207 acres, situated some 600 feet above 
sea-level, near Cheadle, has been acquired for 
the nation by the National Trust. The estate 
consists of plantations, moorland. marshes and 
vallevs and, with its wealth of wild flowers, 
forms a picturesque area in Staffordshire, 
midway between Cheadle and Oakamoor. 
It is the resort of several rare birds, and one of 
the objects of the National Trust. in acquiring 
the estate hasbeen to make it a sanctuary and 
a place for the preservation of animal life. 
The birds met with there include the bittern, 
dipper, water rail and sandpiper. The cost 
of the property was £1,200, which was raised by 
public subscription; the management will be 
invested in the North Staffordshire Field Club, 
under the auspices of the National Trust. 


A New Order on the Sale of Diseased Plants.— 
The new order issued by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, entitled, ‘‘ The Sale of Diseased Plants 
Order of 1927,” came into force on April 25, and 
prohibits the sale or exposure for sale of any 
Plant which bears evidence of having been sub- 
stantially attacked by the Apple Capsid, or of 
any trees, shrubs, seeds, tubers, bulbs, layers, 
cuttings or any other parts of a plant which are 
substantially attacked by the following pests :— 
Fruit Tree Cankers, American Gooseberry 
Mildew, Silver Leaf, Black Currant Mite, Woolly 
Aphis, all Scale Insects, Brown Tail Moth, 
Rhododendron Bug, and Powdery or Corky 
Scab of Potatos. The reason for the Order is 
the serious complaints that have been made to 
the Ministry during the past few months of 
the increase of the Capsid Bug on Apple trees 
in certain districts. The need for a drastic 
Order was strongly urged, and the Ministry, 
after full consideration of the advice of its 
Horticultural Advisory Council, decided that 
the most practicable method of dealing with the 
matter was to add the pest to the Schedule 
to the Sale of Diseased Plants Order of 1922. 
The opportunity was taken of making other 
small amendments of the regulations, and the 
new Order is the result. 


German N Employee’s Long Service.— 
Franz Wieschke, the head gardener in the nursery 
of Mr. J.C. Schmidt, Erfurt, celebrated, on April 
l, the completion of fifty years’ service with the 
fiim. It was on April 1, 1877, that he began 
work as an assistant in the pot-plant department, 
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where he showed such zeal that he was soon 
promoted, and as the firm grew in size and 
importance, his own position steadily improved. 
He still has the entire confidence of his employers, 
who celebrated the fifty-years’ jubilee by a 
“festive breakfast,” at which several members of 
the firm were present and congratulated him 
warmly, also handing to him a message of 
greeting from the President of the Reich, signed 
by his own hand. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution.— 
The Committee of this Charity is distributing 
in grants this year from the Victorian Era Fund 
and the Geo. Monro Memorial Fund sums 
amounting to £226 to the candidates who were 
unsuccessful in securing election as pensioners 
in January last. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
WEDNESDAY, May 18: Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund meeting. Fripay, May 20: 


FIG. 158.—RHODODEN DRON 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, Rhododendron Show, May 3. Flowers purplish-blue. 
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four in the morning the approaches to the garden 
were crowded with some thirty or forty caravans, 
and till half-past-eight, the hour of closing the 
gates, the stream of such vehicles continued to 
flow. A lady, celebrated for her horticultural 
enthusiasm, sent nineteen caravans full ; sixteen 
horses were required to drag the contributions 
of another exhibitor, and thus the tents were 
filled; and not only the exhibition tents, but 
every other tent in the Garden. Of the plants 
themselves, our reporter has given ample details. 
Here glowed a forest of Chinese Azaleas, too 
brilliant to be steadily looked at; there arose 
a long bank of Orchids, perfuming the air and 
delighting the observer with their tender colours 
and extraordinary forms; one tent was redolent 
of Roses; another sparkled with the enamelled 
blossoms of the Cape Heaths; in a third, 
Australia presented the fairest and gayest 
children of her golden soil. Many novelties 
also made their first appearance, conspicuous 
among which were the Mysore Hexacentris, 


RUSSATUM. 
Shown by Mr. A. N. 


Williams, Werrington Park, Launc>ston. (see p. 328). 


Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society’s meeting: Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund Annual Festival Dinner at the Hotel 
Victoria. SATURDAY, May 21: Wakefield and 
North ef England Tulip Society’s show (four 
days.). | 


‘Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Exhibits at Chiswick Gardens.—Saturday, 
May 8, 1852, will long be celebrated in the annals 
of horticultural exhibitions. Such a mass of 
noble plants as was then produced at Chiswick 
no one ever saw before. Accustomed as we 
have long been to displays of the kind, and 
especially to those in May, we must own that we 
were as agreeably surprised as our neighbours. 
It was known that Mr. Rucker would not show 
Orchids, and that part of the exhibition was 
looked to with doubt. He did not show; yet 
such was the vast display of noble specimens 
that he was not missed. It was expected that 
Pelargoniums would be behind-hand, owing 
to the season, and yet the place assigned to 
those plants was full to overflowing. At 


whose gaudy red and yellow flowers were shown 
to advantage by a graceful twining habit; 
Saxe-Gothaea, worthy of its illustrious name, 
which, together with Fitzroya, is expected to 
rank among the finest hardy exotic Coniferous 
trees, and a charming little Azalea, called 
amoena, just introduced by Mr. Fortune, from 
China, and said to be as hardy as Rhododendron 
ferrugineum, which it resembles. The air was 
warm and the day propitious ; but the trees were 
almost leafless, and the turf and shrubberies 
were browned by the long, cold, rainless weather, 
so that the lovers of flower shows might be well 
excused for deferring their visit till a later day. 
Nevertheless, the visitors amounted, exclusive 
of exhibitors, to 2,755, who thoroughly enjoyed 
the most admirable display of horticultural 
skill which has ever yet been seen. Gard. 
Chron., May 15, 1852. : 


Publications Received.—The Low Road : Hardy 
Heathers and the Heather Garden, by D. Fyfe 
Maxwell ; Sweet and Maxwell, 2 and 3, Chancery 
Lane, W.C.2. Price 6/6 net. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEoX, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Anguloa.—The members of this genus are 
amongst the most tractable of Orchids to culti- 
vate, and when in bloom are of considerable 
interest. They are now developing young 
Aidan and flower buds, which appear together. 

f repotting is necessary it should be done so 
soon as possible after the flowers. have faded, 
as the new roots will then be developing from 
the bases of the young growths. The most desir- 
able species to grow embrace such sorts as A. 
Cliftonii, A. Clowesii, A. Ruckeri, A. eburnea, A. 
uniflora and the hybrid A. intermedia. Anguloas 
are strong-rooting plants and require a retentive 
compost ; they succeed in a similar compost to 
that used for Lycastes, and it should be made 
firm. It is advisable to reduce the old ball of soil 
as much as possible and to remove all the use- 
less old pseudo-bulbs at potting time. The plants 
thrive in a shady part of the intermediate house, 
or at the warmer end of the cool house. 
oe a taken that moisture does not accumu- 

in the young wths, or they may decay 
at their bases. Red spider may infoat the under- 
sides of the leaves during the season of active 
growth, and if the pest is detected the plants 
should be dipped in an insecticide. 


THE KITCHEN - GARDEN. 


By RB. H, CRockrorD, Gardener to THE Rr. Hon. LORD 
WAVERTREB, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Celery.— Strong, well-hardened plants which 
have been raised for the earliest supply should 
now be planted in the trenches. If the soil is 
dry, soak it with water previous to planting. 
Lift the roots carefully with a trowel or handfork, 
and set the plants either in single or double rows. 
Allow a distance of about one foot between 
each plant and put them alternately in the double 
rows. Water the trenches freely so soon as plant- 
ing is finished, and take care that the plants do 
not suffer from drought at any time. Keep 
the foliage lightly dusted with old soot. Should 
frost or cold winds prevail, a few Pea sticks 
placed over the trenches will provide the 
necessary protection. Where spot disease is 
troublesome spray the plants at an early stage 
of their development with Bordeaux mixture. 


Runner Beans.—Sceds of Runner Beans may 
now be sown in the open. Place the seeds about 
two inches deep, in double rows, made one foot 
apart, and allow the same distance between 
the seeds in the rows. Care should be taken 
that the young growths are not eaten by slugs, 
especially when they are appearing above the 
soil. In gardens where slugs are very trouble- 


some raise surplus plants in boxes to make good 
deficiencies in the rows. 


Potatos.—Complete the planting of late Potatos. 
Keep the hoe at work during fine weather 


amongst the earlier rows or weeds will be trouble- 
some later. 


Leeks.—The trenches or sites on which 
Leeks are to be grown should now be well 
prepared by deep digging and manuring in 
readiness for setting out the young plants 
80 soon as they are ready for transplanting. 
Strong, well-hardened seedlings, which are being 
grown for early exhibitions, may now be planted 
in well-prepared ground in a sheltered situation. 
Place the necessary cardboard collars around the 
plants in good time in order to secure as great 
a length of blanched stem as possible. 


Radishes.— During hot, dry weather Radishes 
should be grown in a cool, semi-sheltered 


position. Keep the young plants moist and 
growing actively, or the roots will be tough and 
stringy. 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T, PATBMAN, Gardener to SIE CHARLES NALI-OAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Asparagus medeoloides.— Y oung Smilax plants 
raised from seeds sown early in the year are ready 
for putting in their permanent quarters. This 
plant is usually grown on the back wall of a 
vinery in a special bed made of good turfy loam, 
leaf-mould, sand and old Mushroom-bed manure. 
Arrange a wire along the bottom and another 
at the top of the wall to carry strands of thread 
or fine string at intervals of nine inches for the 
trails to climb up. Rain-water should only 
be used for watering this plant for the foliage 
will be liable to become discoloured with service 
water. 


Repotting.—_May is a month when there 
appears to be no ending to the work of repotting 
plants grown to produce flowers under glass ; 
everything appears to require attention daily. 
There are seedling Begonias, Streptocarpuses, 
Gloxinias, Browallias and Coleus, to mention only 
a few, which need this attention, while rooted 
cuttings of various subjects will need potting 
singly as they become ready. It is never 
wise to allow any of these young plants to become 
starved in small pots before transferring them 
to larger receptacles. A good stock of loam 
and leaf-mould should always be kept under 
cover from heavy rains so that the work of 
repotting may be proceeded with in all weathers. 
However pressing this work may be, clean recep- 
tacles should always be used, otherwise the next 
time the plants need repotting, many of the roots 
will be found adhering to the sides of the pot 
and get broken in turning them out. 


Bouvardias.— Cuttings of Bouvardias should 
be placed singly in small receptacles immed- 
lately they are sufficiently rooted. Use a good, 
open compost and continue to grow the plants 
in a fairly warm temperature. As they advance 
in growth, pinch out their tops on several 
occasions to cause them to form bushy 
specimens. In due course they may be 
grown under much cooler conditions. Large 
specimens may be obtained by planting the old 
stock plants in a cold frame during the summer, 
and placing them direct in their flowering pots 
early in September. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Pot Vines.— Cut backs or other pot vines which 
are intended for fruiting next year are growi 
fast and when the roots have become establishe 
in the compost they should be fed with warm, 
diluted liquid manure. The syringe should be 
used freely when the temperature of the vinery 
begins to rise in the mornings, and the young 
rods and foliage should be syringed again after 
closing the house. Keep the canes trained 
fifteen inches or eighteen inches from the roof- 
glass, and pinch all laterals at the first joint 
from the base; all sub-laterals which develop 
as the result of stopping the leaders may be 
removed. Stop the rods when they have made 
eight or nine feet of growth. As the vines assume 
a brown colour the amount of ventilation may be 
increased gradually. If the pots have been 
placed on pedestals or inverted pots, the fer- 
menting materials placed around them may be 
gradually drawn away, otherwise the roots 
will grow through the pots and the vines con- 
tinue to grow when they should be ripening. 
The temperature at night may range from 68° 
to 70°, and in the daytime about 80°, rising 
to 85° after closing the vinery in the afternoon. 


Strawberries in Pots.—These plants will now 
require a large amount of water. When the 
berries are colouring keep the ventilators 
wide open, and syringe freely those plants which 
are swelling their fruits up to the time the latter 
show signs of ripening, when syringing should 
be discontinued. As the latest batches of planta 
approach the flowering stage, the blossoms should 
be well-thinned before they expand, ten fruite 
to a plant being ample, those produced by the 
terminal buds being the finest. Any plants 
still remaining out-of-doors should be placed in 
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cold pits or frames; they will not require so 
much watering as those on shelves in the houses. 
Let the foliage be close to the glass without 
actually touching it or impeding the circulation 
of the warm air above it. Carelessness in water- 
ing and eyringing often results in attacks of 
red spider and mildew. The safest and best 
preventive of these troubles is weekly syringing 
with clear sulphur water. Make llb. of sulphur 
into a paste, add nine gallons of soft water, stir 
well, and allow the sulphur to settle at the bottom 
of the tub before using the specific. If mildew 
is present the sulphur water may be used at 
full strength overnight and the plants syringed 
with clear water early the next morning. If 
only used as a preventive, dilute each gallon 
by adding four more gallons of water, and apply 
it every evening when the plants are not in 
flower. Green fly spreads ropa y if not checked 
and soon spoils the fruits. The house should be 
fumigated carefully up to the flowering stage 
of the plants. Fire-heat, if ever so mild, is a 
great help to the plants when they are in flower 
and swelling their fruits. Maiden plants, put out 
last August for the special purpose of furnis 
runners for forcing, should be carefully mulched 
and watered. In this case early runners are 
of more importance than fruit, hence the advis- 
ability of removing all flower stems. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


By Jomm Covers, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Polyanthuses.— Many gardeners discard Poly- 
anthuses when they have done flowering in beds, 
with the possible exception of some very fine var- 
ieties which it may be desired to retain for stock, 
dividing them for this purpose and planting 
the portions in the reserve garden. Instead of 
throwing away the general stock, the plants may 
be put in semi-wild situations in the garden, 
also used for under-planting large beds or 

oups of deciduous shrubs. In suitable con- 

itions they will make large clumps and give a 
fine display for several years. Another Primula 
which is beautiful under such conditions 18 
Jewel, a hybrid of P. Juliae. This variety 
grows and flowers very freely in semi-shade, or 
in the open; it has been very beautiful recently 
in partial shade under trees, and has all the 
appearance of holding its own in thin grass. 
It is very easily propagated as it divides readily, 
and a large stock may soon be raised by division 
after the plants have finished flowering. 


Auriculas.— When varieties of the alpine section 
have finished flowering, they should be lifted, div- 
ided and replanted in the nursery garden. I refer 
to plants used for filling beds ; the same remarks 
apply to groups in the rock garden, as all the 
members of this section benefit by being divided 
and planted down to the lower leaves to cause 
them to develop fresh roots from the root-stock. 
When division takes place it is often necessary 
to cut away a portion of the old root-stock. 
All Primulas in this section are best divided 
so soon as they have finished flowering. 


Clematis montana.—This climber and its 
coloured variety rubens should receive what 
pruning is necessary after they have finished 
flowering, as they bloom either on old spurs 
or on shoots of the previous year. Retain and 
train in any of the growths that are required 
for extension. 


Wistaria.—This climber also requires pruning 
during the growing season. As the flowers are 
produced on spurs, all young shoots, except those 
required for extension, should be cut back and 
this attention may be necessary several times 
during the growing season. 


Plants in Tubs and Vases.— Plants growing in 
tubs for standing out-of-doors during the summer 
require a good deal of attention as regards staking 
and tying. Before they are placed in the open 
remove a few inches of the surface soil in the tub 
and top-dress the roots with fresh compost, 
adding a six-inch potful of bone meal to every 
bushel of the Boil All plants used for this 
purpose should be carefully hardened before 
they are placed in their summer quarters. 
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Among plants of a shrubby character that are 
used for this purpose Hydrangeas are first 
favourites. Large specimen Pelargoniums are 
commonly grown in tubs and vases, both 
zonal-leaved and Ivy-leaved varieties, as well 
as thescented or Cape boa Mops cided of the 
strong-growing ies and varieties being very 
saitais (be hie: purpose. A few of the best 
are P. crispum and its beautiful variegated 
variety, P. quercifolium, P. Radula, P. fragrans 
snd P. tomentosum. Aloysia citriodora (Lemon- 
acented Verbena) also makes a good tub or 
vase plant. Datura sanguinea, D. suaveolens 
and D. Knightii are also handsome when grown 
in tubs as standards. Agaves are specially 
suitable for furnishing vases or standi in 
proximity to buildings or in formal surroundings. 
Apart from plants of a permanent character, 
there are many others that may be used for 
furnishing vases during the summer. They 
include Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Fuchsias and 
Marguerites. Thunbergia Gibsonii should be 
used for draping the edges of vases; in hot, 
sunny situations it produces its brilliant orange- 
coloured flowers in great profusion. Such 
plants may be placed direct in the vases 
when all danger of frost is past. It is, however, 
& great advan if zinc receptacles can be 
provided that will fit into the vases. The zinc 
linings may be filled with the plants some months 
in advance and they will thus be well-grown 
specimens when they are put out. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. Mapxnam, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


jes.—These bushes broke strongly 
into growth early and gave promise of an ex- 
cellent crop, but the severe froste have ruined 
many of the tiny fruits and flowers. If the roots 
of the bushes were attended to at the time 
of pruning, and steps taken to destroy the larvae 
of caterpillars and other pests by removing the 
Boil from beneath the bushes, dressing 
the soil with soot and lime, and a plying a 
top of good, sweet soil and manure, 
little further attention will be needed at the 
Present time beyond keeping down weeds. 


Caterpillars.—Where these pests were trouble- 
some last year, keep a sharp watch for their first 
a ce, and use measures at once to check 

iem from spreading over the bushes. Cater- 
pillars have been very troublesome in many 

ens m late years. Lime or Hellebore 
powder should be dusted over the bushes 
and the latter syringed vigorously afterwards 
with clear water. Katakilla insecticide and other 
caterpillar washes may also be used in accord- 
ance with the directions given by the makers. 
p atPherries—Keep down weeds between 
E rows of Raspberries by the use of the hoe. 
A the soil has become hard on the surface, 
Sosen it with a fork and apply a mulching of 
Sia manure over and about the roots. Rasp- 
fed es have many surface roote and should be 

liberally on light land. Remove young 
oe springing up between the rows, and 
Bi dig up pe ial weeds, especially such as 

indweed, which twines around the canes. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. Hamarson, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
Asa, Culsean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Spraying Wall Fruit Trees.—Plums and 
emes trained on walls are very liable to 
come infested with green fly early in the season, 
with the result that their young foliage becomes 
rate up, providing a safe retreat for the aphides. 
ti the sign of attack, or even as a precau- 
onary measure, it is advisable to spray the 
— with a reliable insecticide, such as Bentley's 
nard Spray, at the strength recommended 
‘OF summer use, making sure that the specific 
i8 distributed evenly and with force, cially 
those shoots which are close under the 
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coping stones or under glass copings. Black 
and Red Currants are also very subject to attacks 
of fly early in the season, and they should also 
be dealt with before the pests have multiplied 
much. If the spraying of Black Currant 
bushes with lime and sulphur wash for the 
destruction of the mite which causes big bud has 
been regularly proceeded with during the past six 
weeks it may now be discontinued, as the mites, 
if any remain, will now be secure inside the 
young buds. 


Staking Herbaceous Plants.—Many plants 
in the herbaceous borders are growing rapidly 
and such subjects as Paeonies, Delphiniums and 
Lupins should be supported in good time 
either by placing twiggy branches around and 
among them, or by stakes. The ideal method 
of staking this class of plants would be to thin 


a thin strand of raffia at the proper angle, 
they may be brought into the desired position 
by degrees. Young and recently planted vines 
should be encouraged to make vigorous growth, 
and the stopping or pinching of these must also 
be attended to, but as a rule, they may be allowed 
to extend further before being stopped, as their 
root action is not yet very extensive. The 
main leaders should be fastened securely as 
growth proceeds, and no attempt made to curtail 
their extension for the next two months, when 
they will probably have reached the top of the 
trellis. Heavy syringing should be discontinued, 
but regular and copious damping down of the 
borders and gangways on bright days is necessary 
to secure a moist atmosphere. Close the ven- 
tilators early in the afternoons in order that the 
temperature may be kept fairly high for a long 
iod. 


FIG. 159.—CINERARIA FELTHAM BEAUTY. 
(see p. 836). 


e 


the growths and place one stake to each shoot 
that is retained, after the manner of is Fares 
specimen Chrysanthemums in pots. these 
times of scarce labour speedier methods must 
be employed, and the branch system seems to 
answer the purpose admirably, as the plants are 
not only supported by them, but if the branches 
are placed in position in good time the foliage 
of the plants will effectually hide them. 


Stopping and Tying the Shoots of Vines.— 
The laterals of established vines are rapidly 
extending and filling their allotted spaces on 
the trellis. The growing plants should be 
pinched at two or three leaves beyond the bunch, 
and the shoots gently brought into the positions 
they are eventually to occupy. This drawing 
down of the shoots is sometimes attempted too 
early, and the results are fraught with disaster, 
as the young shoots are very easily snapped 
off at the heel, but if they are allowed to extend 
to a reasonable length and secured lightly by 


Fruit Trees in Cool Houses.—Fruit trees, 
either in pots or planted out in borders in the 
cool orchard house, are swelling their fruits, 
and where the latter have set freely, timely 
thinning is essential. Trees growing in these 
conditions should not be overcropped, and it 
is better to have a few perfect specimens than 
a big crop of undersized ones. Feeding the trees 
should be attended to at regular intervals, 
varying the stimulant from time to time ; where 
a rich top-dressing can be applied it: will be 
of great benefit to the trees. Should the pots 
be already filled with soil and roots, additional 
space may be made for this top-dressing by 
placing bands of zinc or other metal inside 
the rims. Keep a close watch for insect pests 
and fumigate the house at intervals, as is found 
to be necessary, always remembering that 
insect pests increase with great rapidity at this 
season of the year. If the trees are growing in 
pots see that they have plenty of room for the 
light to reach them on all sides. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CINERARIA FELTHAM BEAUTY. 


THE plant illustrated in Fig. 159 represents 
one of a batch of fifty of this variety raised from 
seeds obtained from Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 
As my employer, Sir D. E. Nicholls, is fond of 
Cinerarias, we grow these plants somewhat 
extensively and rather pride ourselves on the 
results. 

The seeds were sown in a cool frame about 
the middle of June, in a light, sandy compost, 
and so soon as the seedlings were large enough 
they were transferred singly to thumb pots 
and thence, in due course, to larger pots, taking 
care that no plant ever became root-bound. 
We flower our specimens either in twenty-four 
or sixteen-sized pots. 

The compost used for the final potting 
consists of good, fibrous loam with the addition 
of a fair proportion of dried cow manure and 
a sprinkling of wood-ash, soot and old mortar 
rubble. When the plants are thoroughly 
established in these large pots they are fed with 
clear soot-water and liquid cow manure at 
frequent intervals, and Clay's fertiliser is occa- 
sionally used as a variation of diet. H. Watkins, 
Fulmer Rise Gardens, Stoke Poges, Bucks. 


FITTONIAS. 


THE Fittonias belong to the Natural Order 
‘Acanthaceae and are included among the most 
beautiful of stove foliage plants, for their 
delicately veined leaves are decidedly attractive, 
and the plants themselves splendid subjects 
for cultivating in pans. 

Three species are in general cultivation, t.e., 
F. argyroneura, in which the leaves are green 
and the veins beautifully traced out in silver ; 
F. Verschaffeltii (syn. F. Pearcei), which has 
very dark ‘green leaves, veined and reticulated 
‘with red; and F. gigantea, a more vigorous 
grower than either of the preceding, with large 
leaves, green in colour and veined with pale 
red. The last species is not so fine as the other 
two from a decorative point of view. The Fit- 
tonias are natives of Peru, and are found wild 
in shady woods, consequently they should always 
be shaded from bright sunshine. A moist 
atmosphere is necessary for their well-being, 
and a warm temperature in winter essential, 
although during the summer they will succeed 
in houses without artificial warmth. 

As previously stated, pans are the most 
suitable receptacles in which to grow Fittonias ; 
they should be well-drained and filled with a 
light, rich compost, containing a small quantity 
of peat and sufficient sharp silver sand to render 
the texture porous. 

The present is a suitable time to insert 
cuttings, choosing the tops of stock plants 
which are just breaking into growth. Plunge 
the cuttings in a propagating case provided with 
. bottom heat until they are rooted, and then 
remove them to a shady pean in the plant 
stove. An abundance of water is required 
during the growing period, and syringing the 
plants on hot days with tepid water will be highly 
beneficial to them. At the approach of winter 
the supply of water at t' e roots should be reduced 
and syringing discontinued. During the resting 
period keep the soil moderately dry and grow the 
plants in a stove temperature. T. H. Everett. 


IMPATIENS HOLSTII. 


THis East African species of Impatiens is 
an ideal subject for the greenhouse and con- 
servatory. Plants raised from seeds sown on 
January 13 commenced to flower on April 3 ; 
they have been grown in a steady temperature 
of 60°. They thrive in a compost consisting 
of two parts turfy loam, one part leaf-mould, 
and a little sand. 

This Balsam is perpetually in bloom, the 
colour of the flowers being orange-scarlet. 
Later plants may be easily raised from cuttings ; 
specimens flowering in sixty-sized pots are very 
useful for many forms of decoration. Diluted 
liquid manure should be applied to the plants 
when the receptacles become full of roots. This 
Impatiens makes a good bedding plant, provided 
a half-shady, sheltered position is selected for 
it out-of-doors. C. Ruse. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 
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PRIMULA PUBESCENS. 

TWENTY or thirty years ago no good rock 
garden was thought complete without the inclu- 
sion of a good plant or two of the exquisite 
Primula pubescens alba, which was generally 
known then, and sometimes is still, as P. nivalis. 
It was then much more common and much 
cheaper than now. Its cultural requirements 
are fairly simple. It grows about four mches 
or five inches high and has umbels of white, 
fragrant flowers. Its general requirements 
would seem to be a cool corner in the rock garden 
and a good loam; in the north it should be 
exposed to a little more sun. It is increased 
by division, and to maintain a stock it is desirable 
to divide the plants every two or three years. 


PHUOPSIS STYLOSA. 


THE Crosswort is one of the most easily-grown 
rock plants. The species is of somewhat 
trailing habit and grows only a few inches high. 
It has very natrow leaves in whorls, and wonder- 
fully large heads,composed of a number of flowers 
of a bright pink, with conspicuous, projecting 
stamens which give the heads of flowers a light 
and elegant appearance. There are two or 
three varieties, differing in the brightness of 
their flowers. The one named Brilliant is of 
a deep pink or rose and creates a good effect 
inthe rock garden. One defect of the Crosswort 
is the strong odour which the plant emits 
in the evening or after rain; the smell has been 
likened to that of the fox. The plant grows well 
in ordinary loam, but I consider that it is 
neater when cultivated in a poor, sandy soil, 
where it flowers equally as well as in a richer 
compost and does not spread so rapidly. Those 
who do not object to its odour and desire a 
long-flowering plant for a rough part of the 
rock garden in ‘gun may select Phuopsis (syn. 
Crucianella) stylosa Brilliant. S. Arnott. 


HUTCHINSIA ALPINA. 


Hotcuinsia alpina is a desirable plant for 
the rock garden. To be seen at its best it 
should be planted in fair sized patches, and it 
quickly becomes established if planted in a 
suitable position. The plant is exceptionally 
free-flowering and appears as a sheet of snow- 
white bloom during April. May and June, 
and it is seldom out flower through the summer. 
It attains a height of from four inches to six 
inches and bears cruciform flowers in clusters 
at the termination of short flower stalks. 

As a carpet plant for such spring flowering 
bulbs as Chionodoxas, or the dwarf Narcissi 
it is an ideal subject. 

Propagation is most easily effected by inserting 
small tufts in sandy soil in a cold frame. T.H. 
Everett. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


ORECOME CANDOLLFEI. 


THIS is a fine foliage plant, probably more 
suited to the wild garden than the herbaceous 
border, although in extensive borders it is 
a useful subject for the background. This 
giant Umbellifer gives a fine effect to a clump 
of tall Delphiniums with its large, yet delicately 
cut leaves. 

It is an accommodating plant and thrives 
well even in a sunless border and needs no 
staking. It is also perfectly hardy, nor does it 
tend to get out of hand by suckers or multi- 
tudinous seedlings, as is sometimes the case 
with similar subjects. 

It is of particular value for associating with 
hardy Ferns, Funkias, ete., and seems to cscape 
insect attacks and disease entirely. 


PHLOX DECUSSATA VAR. COMTESSE DE 
JARNAC. 


THIS is a very striking plant with richly 
variegated leaves and is always attractive, 
either when used in the herbaceous border 
or in a bed in conjunction with other subjects, 


such as Kochia trichophylla or Perilla nan- 
kinensis. 
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Its flowers are, perhaps, a little uninteresting 
being white with a reddish-pink eye, but it is 
not too much to hope that some day we may have 
a variegated form with more showy blossoms 

However, the existing varicty is a fine. 
sturdy grower of average height and shows no 
marked preference for soil or situation. It is 


as easily increased as the ordinary varieties of 
Phlox decussata. 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA 
GRANDIFLORA. 


Tars well-known Hydrangea is seen to the best 
advantage when planted in a bed by itself, 
when, with correct pruning and a liberal 
mulching around the roots so soon as the young 
growths are well started, it will form a feature 
that will command admiration from the end of 
July to the middle of September. 

To obtain the best results, the plant should 
be cut back to within two or three buds on 
the old wood in spring, and the young shoots 
disbudded so that only a reasonable number 
is allowed to remain on each plant. During the 
summer, frequent applications of liquid manure 
will be very beneficial to growth. 

Treated in this manner, shoots four feet 
to six feet long will be made each season, and 
these will be terminated by panicles of white 
flowers two feet or more in length. So soon 
as the flower heads appear it is advisable to 
support each with a thin stick, otherwise they 


are liable to be broken by winds and rains. T. H. 
Everett. 
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THE DAHLIA. 


In the Year Book of the National Dahlia 
Society, recently published (an interesting 
effort, by-the-way), a contributor of one of the 
articles suggests that numbers of varieties 
once esteemed might well be scrapped to make 
room for more of the accepted modern ones. 
An important grower also, in a recent letter 
to the trade journals, desires combination on 
the part of specialists for a similar purpose. 
This is an indication that many sorts in culti- 
vation are not wanted. 

Those who grow Dahlia plants for sale have 
the matter in their own hands, and if all were 
of the same opinion as the writer, one would 
not wait for the other, but make a start this 
year by simply dropping any variety not con- 
forming to modern ideas. It may be there are 
still admirers of the old exhibition Dahlias, and 
the formal show type of the Cactus section, 
the more so, probably, in the midlands and the 
north ; still, these forms are dwindling, as such, 
and appear to be left out by those who are in 
the habit. of cultivating the newer varieties. 

There is but one standard to-day, i.e., adapt- 
ability to garden display. If then, it be desirable 
to destroy once esteemed varieties, it may also 
be as well to drop superfluous distinctions m 
descriptions. Why Show and Fancy, Cactus, 
Paeony, Miniature-Paeony, Star, Camellia- 
flowered ? Short, tall-growing, double, single, 
large, small-flowered, are simple terms that 
cover the whole series of Dahlia, and might very 
well be used without further sectional descrip- 
tions. 

In the culture of Dahlias, again, the methods 
of the old florists are taboo ; we may neither 
thin the growths nor concentrate upon a few 
blooms to each plant. At Wisley, for example, 
where the new sorts are on trial, cultivation 
means just trenching the ground, putting 
a stake to each plant, and affording sufficient 
ties to prevent it from toppling over ; and Í 
believe last year water was not applied, other 
than what came from the clouds. I think 
no Dahlia can be considered as grown at its 
best without judicious thinning, and with very 
few exceptions, a better mass of bloom is obtained 
when soft, unripened and unwanted laterals 
are removed at flowering time. Many handsome 
Dahlias have failed at the official trials 
because this small attention has been omitted. 
Mr. H. C. Dresselhuys is a variety bearing €X- 
ceedingly pretty, light pink flowers ; is excellent 
as a plant, too, but 1s spoiled, to my liking, 
if allowed to grow and bloom at will. So 1s 
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Of course you do, if you desire and of the amazing rapidity with 
to be healthy. Then WHY which they multiply, if unchecked. 


expect to keep your Fruit, Flowers 


and Vegetables free from disease The wise Gardener takes time 

without making efforts to cleanse by the forelock and attacks the 

kena pests with an efficient spray 

before they begin to multiply. 

In their case the need is the more He further shows his wisdom by 

urgent because of the multitude of selecting an insecticide of established 
voracious insects that infest them, reputation of which 
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Katakilla is a Non-poisonous and Inexpensive insecticide, in powde 
form ready for mixing with water. 
TaS anet A 2|- Carton makes 10 gallons wash. 
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N Caterpillars, Green and Black Fly, Red Spider, Woolly Aphis, Scale 


Insects and other destructive pests: 
HORTICULTURAL SUNDRIES 


EASY TO USE. CLEAN TO HANDLE. CERTAIN IN ACTION. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


COOPER, McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, Ltd.,  CLUNBURY HOUSE, BERKHAMSTED, Herts. 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH FULL PARTICULARS AND DIRECTIONS WILL BE SENT TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
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Protect your “houses ” 
from hot sun- 


Here is the easiest, most efficient way 


T ease with which you can apply ‘SUNSHADE’ 
—either by brush or sprayer—comes as a pleasant 
surprise. And though no rain will ever remove it, 
you can remove it yourself at will with cold water. 
Lastly, its soft green colour harmonizes well with 
surrounding foliage. Of all nurserymen, seedsmen 
or florists—24 oz. tin 3/9, or in 71b. and 141b. bags. 
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“SUNSHADE” 


Works better and looks better 
Ø 
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COOPERS 
SUMMER SPRAY 
FLUID 


Dilution 1 gall. to 100 galls. water. 


| G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 234 Borough High Street London SE 1 


A GLEVER INVENTION FOR 


o 


int 2/- pint 3/6 quart 5/6 
Mae mE thy ween i 
OF ALL AGENTS KILLER from wella of any depth. No pipes 
Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd. no valves sockers—cann 
Berkhamsted. LABOUR SAVERS, "EUREKA" Lawn SAND. SOILPUME, freeze. within an 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES. FUMERS. SPRAYS AND OTHER CHDUICALS Bour moat aon ed l 
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Write for O No. 786, 
Boulten & Paul, Ltd. Norwich. 
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FERTILIZERS 
rue GARDEN 


THE FINEST RESULTS WITH 
TOMATOES ARE OBTAINED 
|| WITH THE AID OF FERTILIZERS. 
TO KEEP THE PLANT HEALTHY, 
TO SWELL THE FRUIT, AND 
TO HASTEN MATURITY, USE 


FISONS SPECIAL 


TOMATO 
FERTILIZER 
PER cwr, 28/- false 


7 lbs. 3/6 14 1bs. 6/6 
28 Ibs. 10/- 56 Ibs. 16/— 


Illustrated Catalogue of Fertilizers 
for all crops, post free from the 
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RANSOMES’ ST. ALBANS 


LAWN 
MOWERS 


| We have available, from recent į 
| importations, very splendid : 
| plants of the following : ! 


{ Vanda coerulea 
„  ÅAmesiana 
»  Kamballiana 


! Dendrobium infundibulum ~ 
i »» Findleyanum | 
f », Wardianum giganteum į 
$ Lycaste Skinneri 

; Odontoglossum grande 


THE POPULAR 
‘LION’ LAWN MOWER 


For small sized lawns Manufacturers : j Oncidium Rogersii 
PRICES FROM 45/- $ : . 
F malus 
Lam 5% or Cu JOSEPH FISON# . ee 
Write for free list No. 99 to: ih I P SWI C H 
RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES I| Fail Ak 


Limited ———————— Ipswich H.M. the King 


| 
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! We shall be pleased to quote : 
į and cordially invite inspection. į 


SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND SEEDSMEN 
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Secretary Voors, similarly pretty in salmon- 
pink and gold, and like the first-named, has 
medium-sized blossoms. 

Possibly the huge-flowered sorts suffer the 
most when growths are not thinned; anyway 
such sorte as Berengaria, Sheila Ward and Jersey's 
Beauty are unlike their best selves when culti- 
vated inthe fashionable natural manner. Mabel 
Lawrence, one of the biggest blooms seen at 
exhibitions, is comparatively poor at the trial ; 
and so I could go on mentioning varieties, 
the beauty of which is enhanced by timely thin- 
D ` 

giwar, bedding Dahlias the distinct and 

Coltness Gem seems to defy improve- 
ment. Hundreds of seedlings from it fail in 
some t as compared with the original. 
Perhape Lady Aileen, rose, with carmine ring, 
is the best to date, although H. J. Jones goes 
some way towards being a fine, dwarf yellow. 
Capital grouping varieties are Pink Pearl and 
Crimson Flag; and the single-flowered Lemur 
is certainly one of the more distinct, as the almost 
black foliage affords a rare setting to the bloom ; 
in fect, a group of this variety is something 
at once choice and pleasing in Dahlias. 

Somewhat new sorte which arrest attention are 
John Mensing, crimson-scarlet ; Menny Carlee, 
white, and Macdonald, orange-scarlet, the blooms 
being of medium size in each case. Larger 
flowers are borne by Uncle Dick, distinct in 
scarlet and white; Acme, with shaggy flowers 
of carmine und yellow, quite pretty ; Cintra, 
pale yellow, is what may be termed a small- 
flowered kind ; as is Diophen, in crimson-scarlet. 
I like another of this type named Rose Elegance, 
an improvement on that remarkable old favourite 
Delice. This is quite one of the more attractive 
of recent varieties. Rapallo, Clown, W. D. Cart- 
wright, Rose Tendre, Royal Purple, Thomas Hay 
and Locarno, are just a few among the man 
new forms noticed this last year, and which wi 
be included in the trials and may be seen grow- 
ing there in due course. 

The present type of Dahlia esteemed for the 
garden may be but a passing phase, but the good 
flower-stem is essential; we do, however, need 
something more distinguished in the way of the 
individual blooms, and this should come with 
tme. The great army of cultivators referred 
to a8 amateura—the kbone of the cult— 
require more than a plant which is effective. 
To sustain their enthusiasium in flower-growing 
for any length of time there must be a subject 
requirmg care in regard to the details of watch- 
ing, watering, shading and thinning to obtain size 
shape and form out of the common. My con- 
tention is that popular types to-day do not 
possess those nec good qualities combined 
with elegance as did some of the varieties now 
under a cloud ; but having once got the approved 
stem, raisers should see to it that other import- 
ant qualities follow. 

ere are those who have an idea that the 
Dahlia will become as useful for cut-flowers 
as the Chrysanthemum. It may, but not 
until varieties are evolved which will last 
better in water. There is a likelihood of the tiny 
Pompon proving most useful for this : 
It is strange, indeed, that these forms have 
% poorly exploited hitherto. I daresay the 
writer has noted as many changes in connection 
with the Dahlia as most folk, from the time of 

r and Keynes; but who, even a score of 
years ago, would have thought of the eclipse 
of the old exhibition sorte? H. S. 


FRUITING OF MUSA BASJOO IN 
FRANCE. 


Tue fruiting, in the open air, in the Paris 
district, of the Japanese Banana (Musa Basjoo, 
Sieb. and Zucc., or Musa japonica, Hort.) 

been reported on several different occasions ; 
for instance, at Verri:res in 1906 (see Revue 

Horticole, 1907, p. 68), and at Melun, with M. 


breuil, in 1911. The phenomenon occurred 
Phil; ees again, in the collections of Madame 
hilippe de Vilmorin, in August last year, 


and the photograph (see Fig. 160) shows that 
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part of the inflorescence of which the develop- 
ment was not arrested by frost. 
This inflorescence, recurved, with numerous 


brownish bracts which fall as elongation pro- 


ceeds, was at that time sixty centimetres in 
length, and bore a number of small fruits seven 
or eight centimetres long—little miniature 
Bananas. Up to the present, the production 
of seeds in Musa Basjoo does not appear to have 
been recorded in France. We have tried 
unsuccessfully to fertilise artificially, although 
the pollen grains were perfectly formed (ger- 

inating well in a five per cent. solution of 
sugar) and only giving about ten per cent. of 
abortive grains. 
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France were much better. Immediately on 
the introduction of the species, the Messrs. Veitch 
sent plants to Thibault et Keteleer, the clever 
horticulturists of Sceaux, near Paris, and in 
1889 it was put into commerce in France by 
Sallier, who succeeded Thibault et Kateleer. 
(See Revue Horticole, 1896, p. 202). ; 
The Japanese Banana requires a situation 
rotected from high winds which would 
Saris the leaves, a rich soil, frequent watering 
during the summer, and, from time to time, 
applications of liquid manure. On the appear- 
ance of the first autumn froste, the leaves are 
cut away close to the stems, the whole plant is 
wrapped in a covering of very dry leaves, and 


k 
Dordt Ara r 


FIG. 160.—MUSA BASJOO FRUITING AT VERRIERES. 


The Japanese Musa is found wild to the North 
of Japan (Island of Yeso, Hakodate). The 
region is said to be one of extremes of tempera- 
ture, varying from 32°C. below zero, in winter, 
to more than 42°C. in summer; in winter there 
are sixty centimetres of snow, and the plant 
pushes up in the spring, putting forth suckers 
abundantly. The Japanese Musa was intro- 
duced into England about 1885 by Mesers. 
James Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, plants having 
been received from their traveller, Mr. Charles 
Maries. The species was figured in the Bot. 
Mag. in 1891 (tab. 7,182) from a specimen 
which flowered and fruited in the Temperate 
House at Kew. Grown in the open air in 
England the plant does not seem to have 
succeeded well, probably because the summer 
temperature is too low the results obtained in 


on the outside a hood of straw forms a protection 
from rain. As a matter of fact, it is the damp 
of ig winter which is more to be feared than the 
cold. 

According to the vigour of the stems, the leaves 
may attain to a size of two metres sixty centi- 
metres wide; the suckers which develop each 
year form stems of varying shapes, and make up 
& very pretty picture, quite tropical in appear- 
ance, and not what one would expect in a tem- 
perate climate. Naturally, in the South of 


- France the Banana grows to a larger size. 


Sahut formerly described some plants growing at 
Montpellier which were more than six metres 
in height, and the leaves of which were three 
metres in length. The species is cultivated 
in the South of Japan for its fibre, from which a 
coarse kind of cloth is manufactured. A. M. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 


PUBLISHER, 5. Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden W.C.2 


Letters for Publication a: well as specimens of niants 
for naming. xhould te addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should te WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as carly «n the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 


signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
aood faith 


Urgent Communications.—// sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed ** G » Rand; or by 


ard. Chron. 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 

Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obriate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. T'he two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when lettera are 
misdirected. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake lo pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations 
unless by special arrangement, The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 

Miustrations.—The Editors will be glad to r Meise and to 
select ph wographs ow lrawings suilable for reproduction, 
if ‘ardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, :t0, but they 
cann it be responsible for loss or injury. 


A PLANT COLLECTOR IN 
DEVON. 


RE isnota great deal, even in ‘“‘ Glorious 

Devon ” in flower by Easter, and the spring 

of 1927 has been a long-drawn one. Never- 

theless,the deep Devon lanes, or the sunny, rock- 

bound south coast, in the middle of April, were 

memorable, if not for variety, at least for pro- 
fusion of wild flowers. 

It occurred to me recently to indulge a fancy, 
and viewing our wild flowers with as complete 
detachment as possible, to imagine myself 
collecting garden plants in a strange country, 
and, therefore, selecting only those which 
promised to give good garden value in a 
somewhat similar climate overseas. Which, if 
any, plants would I select, and why ? 

It is not easy to view entirely without pre- 
judice flowers with which one has been familiar 
since childhood; but with regard to my first 
choice there could be no two opinions. The 
Primrose is, in fact, a garden plant, and it 
may be questioned whether any of the “ im- 
proved ” strains are really an improvement 
on the wild plant. The collector, finding 
the first Primrose would certainly sing its 
praises and report that he had found a first-class 
plant, but its abundance, in woods and on banks, 
would convince him of its adaptability and 
constitution, and incidentally relieve him of the 
necessity of marking plants. 

Both the Dog Violet and Greater Stitchwort 
(Stellaria Holostea) would glorify any rock garden, 
the form and colour of the first, and the fairy ele- 
gance of the second at once attracting attention. 
The Violet is, of course, a popular plant, and we are 
only contemptuous of the second because of its 
familiarity. Gypsophila has ursurped its place. 
I think, too, that the common blue Speedwell 
(Veronica Buxbaumii) would be judged an annual 
of great promise, on account of its rich blue 
colour, though its smal] size, and what may be 
called lack of flower power, are against it. 
The collector might also remark its evanescence, 
but it has undoubted potentialities. Passing 
over the common purple Deadnettle, a white 
Allium, Stitchwort, and Lesser Celandine, 
a collector would find on the cliffs compact 
tuffets of Thrift, the stiff pile of the glaucous 
leaves just becoming studded with purplish 
pink buttons, and would vote it first-class on 
sight. On the short turf he would see also a tiny 


flowered Forget-me-not, but if the genus was . 


unknown to him, he would hardly conjure up 
from it, by the aid of selection, the blue vision 
of our garden plants; the common Hedge 
Arum also he would pass by, unless he happened 
to see it in scarlet fruit. A batch of poor flowers 
are: Herb Robert (Geranium Robertianum), 
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which, though vivid enough to be seen, would 
anyway be dammed for its strong and rather 
unpleasant smell ; the insignificant Ground Ivy 
(Nepeta), wild Strawberry, and pink Catchfly, 
which is not colourful enough. 

Although the individual Bluebell would hardly 
be received with acclamation by the discrimin- 
ating collector, yet if he came upon mass 
production in a wood for the first time he would 
shout for joy. Therein lies one of the difficulties 
of judging plants ; circumstances and surround- 
ings may enormously enhance the value of the 
individual plant. Perhaps the feeblest way out 
of the dilemma is to collect everything. 

Few sights, even in England, are more lovely 
than when the sunshine filters through the first 
film of green foliage on to a blue carpet spread 
beneath. The Bluebell of England is, of course, 
a Hyacinth, or Squill; the Scottish Bluebell 
is a Campanula, which we call Harebell, and 
perhaps its graceful, drooping head of flowers 
is more pleasing than the drill-sergeant stiffness 
of the Hvacinths we grow in pots, though it 
lacks the fragrance which is such an attraction 
in the latter. Other flowers there are—weeds, 
we call them—which, being cosmopolitan, the 
collector must have seen before, and I need 
say no more about them. 
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into the memory as have those flaming leagues 
of English Gorse. Perhaps, if one had to choose 
a single shrub out of all the known subjects, 
to plant in a garden, one would choose Gorse. 
Ite glowing, chrome colour, ite reckless generosity 
of blossom, the definite shape of its individual 
flowers merged by their profusion into a trim 
cloudiness, endear it to everyone, though sro 
common is it that we rarely stop to consider 
what an astonishing object it is. No wonder 
the Swedish botanist, Linnaeus, stood spell- 
bound before it ! 

A few other flowers may be recorded: the 
blatant Dandelion, and the inept Nasturtium, 
or Aaa Cardamine, any or all of which 
would be ignored; likewise the lowly, rather 
raw-coloured Pedicularis sylvatica, if only by 
reason of its greedy manners. The purple 
Orchis would appeal rather to the botanist, 
while, caught in two minds about the Ivy-leafed 
Toadflax (Linaria Cymbalaria) the collector 
might be inclined to risk his reputation and 
collect it; he certainly would the fine blue 
Anchusa sempervirens. 

But what world collector can claim that 
of the first thirty plants be found out in the 


spring of the year, half were garden treasures ? 
F.K. W. 


FIG. 161.—VINEYARD AT GROOT DRAKENSTEIN. 


Confining myself strictly to plants actually 
in flower, there are several shrubs which the 
rawest collector could not pass by. Firstly, 
Butchers’ Broom (Ruscus aculeatus). Its starry 
flowers are almost too faint to be seen with the 
naked eye, and few to boot ; but its queer appear- 
ance would interest a collector, who then, if 
he knew his job, would be eager to explain its 
curious morphology. ‘“ Flowers growing out 
of leaves?” he might ask. ‘‘Impossible ! 
something wrong here.” And after examining 
it, and solving the riddle of leaves and phyl- 
loclades, he might become almost endeared 
to its rather banal, but worthy qualities. It is 
not exactly a first-class garden plant, but it is 
attractive. Secondly, Blackthorn. Surely, a 
stranger would be hypnotised by that snowdrift 
illuminating the diffuse twiginess of the dark 
hedge, where neither leaf nor flower showed else. 
Its graciousness is short-lived, but it does fill 
a gap while it lasts. Thirdly, Wild Cherry. 
To anyone who had never seen a Cherry tree 
before, that would be a revelation ; it is almost 
the only tree in flower in the woods, and is 
equally beautiful in the open. 

I have left the best till the last. It is very 
difficult for anyone who has spent his boyhood 
amidst Gorse, to be quite sane about it. One 
is in danger of saying either far too much, 
or nothing at all; but to some of us neither 
Heather in Scotland nor Rhododendrons in 
Tibet have burnt their colours quite so deeply 


FRUIT GROWING IN THE WESTERN 
CAPE PROVINCE. 


No fruit which reaches this country is more 
welcome than that which comes from the 
Cape soon after Christmas, and carries us through 
the Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums up to the late 
Pears, which finish the season in April or May. 

The enterprise is due to the energy and imagina- 
tion mainly of three men, Mr. L. E. Dicey, 
the pioneer grower in the Hex River Valley ; 
Cecil Rhodes, who saw that the phylloxera- 
ruined Grapes might be replaced by Peaches 
and other fruit; and Mr. H. E. V. Pickstone, 
the well-known nurseryman, whose introduction 
of new fruits suitable for the country has crowne 
the work of the pioneers. After production, 
came problems of distribution, and the work of 
Griffiths and his collaborators has now made 
the cold storage at Cape Town one of the best 
in the world. 

Most of the deciduous fruits grown for export 
is produced within a hundred miles of the Cape: 
and it is with this branch that I am concerned 
at present. Citrus growing, which promises 
to be of great importance in the future, 18 gener- 
ally farther up country, and I regret that 
the time at my disposal did not allow me to 
see this. The climate and rainfall within 4 
hundred miles of the Cape are surprisingly varied, 
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and the elevation, too, is of great import- 
ance in ite effect upon the different fruite 
wn. 
In dry areas irrigation is, of course, necessary, 
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wines, and also the Semillon, Verdot and 
Sauvignon. | 

Generally, however, we find that growers 
choose the Grapes for quantity rather than 


x 


FIG. 162..-APRICOT ORCHARD AT GROOT DRAKENSTEIN. 


but in the areas nearer the Cape, rainfall is 
sufficient without this. The temperature in 
the lower valleys is high in summer and autumn ; 
at the time of my visit in March it reached 101° 
in the shade on one day, and it will be remem- 
bered that in such temperatures delicate fruits 
like Peaches and Plums are gathered and packed. 
GRAPES, 

One of the oldest wine-growing districts is 
Constantia, near Cape Town, just behind 
Table Mountain, Constantia wine being well- 
known in former days. Here, nowadays, 
are grown many of the table Grapes for the 
English market. As one stands on the higher 
ground and looks down on hundreds of acres 
of these Grapes, all trained on wires about three 
feet from the ground, it is with a shock that one 
learns that these hundreds of thousands of 
bunches are all thinned by hand as in our 
glasshouses at home! The Cape coloured people 
who do all the horticultural work have learned 
to do it well, and, indeed, all the packing, 
grading, pruning, etc., is done by them, white 
labour being only used for supervision. 

The varieties grown are in most cases familiar 
to European gardeners—Barbarossa, Waltham 
Cross, Black Monukka, Muscat of Alexandria, 
Almeria (Ohanez), Gros Maroc, Madresfield 
Court, Lady Downes, Muscat Hamburgh and 
Gros Colmar, are all found in varying quantities. 
lhe most popular, however, are the Red Hanne- 
pootand White Hannepoot, commonly known a8 
_ Honeypots.” The white variety is very 
similar to Muscat of Alexandria, but it seemed 
distinct to me, the berry being rounder’ and 
the leaf less deeply cut. The Red variety ie 
also of Muscat flavour and travels well. 
These two varieties are probably of European 
or Asiatic origin having been brought out by 
early Dutch or Huguenot settlers. 

Many varieties, new to this country, are 
on trial, and the most striking of these is Flaming 

Okay, an enormous bunch of almost brick-red 
berries, a colour I have never seen before. 
Reine Olga (Chasselas Rose) is near to it, but 
duller and more rosy than this striking variety. 
We shall probably soon see this Grape 
on our markets in quantity as Cape growers 
are much impressed with its saleable appearance. 
As is well-known. a large acreage is devoted 
to wine Grapes, and a few of the standard 
kuropean varieties are found, such as the 
Reisling, the “ informing Grape ° of the Hock 


for quality, and this is probably one of th 
reasons that the Cape wines are not yet up to 
French standards of excellence. I did not see 
any of the Cabernet or Pinot Grapes, which are 
the mainspring of the excellencies of the Clarets 
and Burgundies of France. In place of 
these a variety called Green Grape, like our 
Sweetwater, and the Hermitage (not the Her- 
mitage of Europe, which is a white Grape), 
are mainly grown and they are good croppers. 
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the rather rough hot wines of southern France 
and northern Italy, rather harsh and not keeping 
long. enough to allow the more fiery particles 
to tone down with age. It is noteworthy that 
the world’s best wines are nearly all grown 
somewhere near the northern limit of culture. 
The main centres of Grape-growing I visited were 
inthe Drakenstein Valley (see Fig. 161), around 
Wellington, Stellenbosch and Worcester. The 
American stocks are used as resisting phylloxera, 
but there seems room for still further experi- 
mentation in this direction. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 


The ‘Peach crop is now of great importance, 
and this fruit revels in the hot sun and seems 
able to exist on a very small allowance of water. 
The growth of the trees is amazing to European 
eyes; I saw a one-year-old tree of Peregrine 
planted in September, which had in February 
reached eight feet in height and six feet in diam- 
eter, incredible dimensions to any one who had 
not actually seen it. Many of our English 
varieties hold a prominent place, and to the 
credit of Messrs. Rivers stand Peregrine in the 
first place, Duke of York and Early Rivers. 

Native ‘varieties of recent origin showing much 
promise are Schoongezicht, which was selected 
by the late Mr. Merriman from an old Cape 
variety; and a sport of Early Alexander, 
which is said to be a fortnight earlier than ite 
parent. The Crimson Galande, Pucelle d’Orleans 
and Early Crawford are also grown, and Muir, 
a yellow-fleshed variety used for canning is 


found in large quantities. 


Nectarines are also grown, Spenser, Stanwick, 
Newton, and Dryden being preferred, while 
Victoria is not thought more of in South Africa 
than at home. 


PLUMS AND APRICOTS. 


Next in importance come the Plums, usually 
known in England as Cape Plums, but which, 
as is well-known, are really Chinese and Japanese 
in origin, being descended from Prunus salici- 
folia, and not from P. domestica, as are our 
European varieties. 

Kelsey is the most widely grown; this sort is 
well-known on the English markets and finds a 
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FIG. 163.-PEAR PLANTATION AT MR. DICEY’S FARM, HEX RIVER VALLEY. 


Frobably the main cause of the failure of Cape 
wine to reach highest standards is that the 
sun-heat is too great; the fruit ripens too 
rapidly and develops too much sugar, and the 
fermentation, not done in cellars as in many 
European vineyards, is too rapid in such high 
temperatures. The wine resembles, therefore, 


sale because none better is available 
at the time. I had hoped that by tasting a 
Kelsey really ripened on the tree (when it is 
a dull red) I might be converted to this group 
of fruits. Alas! it was not so, none of them 
is more than second-rate; the best I tasted, 
Gaviota, equalled a Victoria, but nothing 
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approaches our best Gages; rather one fruit of 
the Transparent Gage than a bushel of Kelsey’s ! 
The Apple Plum, another of this group, was 
sect at my visit, but I was told it was the best 
o : 

A few English varieties are grown, such as 

Black Diamond, Pond’s Seedling, ‘ Pride of 

d,” very like President, but it is generally 
said that the Gages will not do well. $ 
however, the usual stock for Plums is the seedling 
Peach, one wonders if this is not the fault, 
or, perhaps, pollenation ? 

Apricots are largely grown for drying, and the 
variety named Royal in California is the 
mainstay of most growers. The “Cape” 
Apricot, an old, rather stringy sort, is still found, 
while Blenheim and Moorpark are grown in 
decreasing numbers. A few Apricots are sent 
to England as table fruit, but they are not 
satisfactory ; I imagine the trees are overcropped 
as I am told that the fruit does not swell out 
properly. l 

The most remarkable feature of Apricot- 
growing is the small amount of water the trees 
will exist n. White, dry sands, which even with 
our rainfall we should deem hopeless, produce 
large crops of fruit suitable for drying, and some 
four to five bushels per tree are often produced 
on bushes planted about twenty feet apart (see 
Fig. 162). The trees suffer from ‘“‘ die back ” as 
at home, showing that it is not our colder 
climate which causes this serious trouble. 


PEARS. 

The principal varieties of Pears grown are 
Williams’s Bon Chr‘tien, Beurré Boso, Glou 
Morceau, Winter Nelis, Clapp’s Favourite, 
Josephine de Malines, Keiffer and Doyenne 
du Comice. One also sees in small quantities 
Beurre Diel, Beurre hy iat (this sort is reported 
to be & poor cropper), Flemish Beauty, Lawson 
and Durondeau. Whether grown on irrigated 
land or in districts where the rainfall is sufficient 
it is a custom to plant about twenty feet to 
thirty feet apart, and the trees make handsome 
bushes. The quality of the fruit is not quite 
up to our best, but Williams’ is quite good, 
and some of the later varieties, such as Winter 
Nelis, often excellent. There is, however, 
a great need for some method of determining the 
right time to pick Pears, as it often happens 
that of a dozen purchased in this country half 
will never come to maturity, and remain hard 
and uneatable. It was interesting to hear that 
even on irrigated farms the trouble of autumnal 
blossoming not infrequently follows late summer 
irrigation, as it often does in this country after 
heavy autumn rains. Edward A. Bunyard. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE CONTROL OF SOIL ACIDITY BY 
ALUMINIUM SULPHATE. 


THERE are many of us who, although cursed 
by the presence of lime in the soils of our gardens, 
would fain grow Rhododendrons, Heaths and 
other Ericaceous plants, not to mention certain 
Liliums and other bulbs and shrubs which are 
definitely calcifuge. l 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to mention here 
how often failure follows attempts to create 
peat pockets and beds for plants such as the 
above—all goes well for a year or so, and then 
the plants begin to sicken, cease to flower, and 
either drag on a miserable existence or die. 

If the soil is examined a year or two after the 
making of such beds, it will be found to contain 
lime and to be alkaline in reaction—this con- 

‘dition is, in my opinion, brought about by two 
factors: first, the use of hard, lime-laden 
water; and secondly, by the action of worms 
which carry in the native lime-containing soil 
from the bottom and sides of the beds. It is, 
of course, possible to make the beds on the prin- 
ciple of a concrete box, with a drainage of a thick 
layer of well-rammed ashes and clinkers, but 
even this does not remove the necessary occa- 
sional use of tap water, which, by itself, will 
make the soil unsuitable for Ericaceous plants. 
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As a matter of fact, the happiness of such 
plants really depends on the reaction, t.e., 
acidity of the soil rather than on the presence 
or absence of lime; certain forms of lime, e.g., 
hard Yorkshire and Purbeck limestone are 
almost innocuous, being only very slightly 
soluble in water, whereas chalk and mortar 
are most decidedly inimical to the plants 
under consideration. 

The acidity or alkalinity of a soil has a very 
marked effect on the decomposition of its consti- 
tuents ; pure peat consists of a mixture of genera- 
tions of leaves and fine rootlets, and does not lose 
its appearance and composition for many years ; 
its reaction, moreover, is acid. Garden veget- 
able refuse, leaves and manure, are alkaline 
in reaction and, as is well-known, quickly decay— 
they are not good additions to soil intended for 
Ericaceous plants, but Beech and Oak leaves, 
if lime-free, are an exception to the rule, as 
they decompose slowly and are of an acid 
reaction. 

t had often entered my mind to try the effect 
of very weak hydrochloric acid on soils con- 
taining a small amount of lime in order (1) to 
render it acid; and (2) to convert the lime 
into the very soluble calcium chloride which 
would be washed down or leached away by 
subsequent waterings with rain-water. I was 
never quite brave enough to try the experiment 
which, incidentally, would have required a 
good deal of care and more watching and note- 
taking than I have time for. 

A few weeks ago my attention was drawn 
to some extraordinarily interesting work done 
by Mr. Fred Colville, and reported in Bulletin I 
of the American Horticultural Society, which is 
my excuse for these notes and from which 
I have culled the following statements of ex- 
periments made on` Ericaceous plants. Mr. 
Colville had heard that magnesium sulphate 
(Epsom salts) had a beneficient effect in rendering 
alkaline soil acid ; he consulted a friend who was 
æa horticultural chemist and the latter said 
he thought that aluminium sulphate would 
produce ths same effect and do it better. 


EXPERIMENT No. 1.—Eighteen seedling plants 
of Rhododendron catawbiense were placed 
in small pote in a compost of sand, decomposed 
cow manure and soil containing lime. Six of 
these plants were merely watered with rain water; 
six were given weak doses of magnesium sulphate ; 
and the remaining six were treated with alum- 
inium sulphate. After three months the un- 
treated plants were stationary, those treated with 
magnesium sulphate had grown fifty per cent, 
and those treated with aluminium sulphate 
had grown 250 per cent. Sixteen months later 
the untreated plants were all dead ; those which 

receive magnesium sulphate were 
stationary ; and those treated with aluminium 
ee gs were many times their original size, 
and in every respect equal to plants grown in 
peat. 


EXPERIMENT No. 2.—Eight established plants 
were potted up in ordinary garden soil in two-inch 
pots and received ordinary care for one year ; 
they had stagnated and looked sickly the whole 
time. Four of these plants were each given 
half-a-gram of aluminium sulphate ; after seven 
weeks they had made slight growth, while the 
four untreated rou were stationary. A week 
later the treated plants were each given another 
half-gram of the sulphate. Eleven weeks after 
the experiment commenced the treated plants 
had grown 65 per cent., and looked green and 
healthy; the untreated plants had assumed a 
very sickly, brownish colour. Aluminium 
sulphate given to peat-grown plants produces 
no effect; it cannot, therefore, be said to have 
acted as a fertiliser in the above experiments. 

Most of Mr. Colville’s experiments, and results, 
are illustrated by photographs which add 
great value to the text. 

When using a solution of aluminium sulphate 
for the purpose of acidifying the soil, the early 
“ leachings ”’ or filtrates from the pots contain 
very little aluminium, but much calcium 
sulphate; the water is, moreover, alkaline 
at first, but becomes acid as the treatment 
progresses. For those who are unversed in 
chemistry it should be explained that the alumin- 
ium sulphate combines with the lime (calcium 
carbonate), forming aluminium carbonate and 


calcium sulphate, which latter is ‘‘ leached ” away 
during the subsequent waterings, so long as soft. 
water is used. It is also claimed that the acidity 
thus produced is permanent—provided always 
that the plants are not watered with a hard, 
lime-containing water, but even so, the damage 
done may be rectified by an occasional watering 
with aluminium sulphate. 

It is suggested that large, established plants 
should be top-dressed with half-a-pound of 
aluminium phate per square yard, and a 
warning is given that this treatment in a 
mixed border would not agree with lime-loving 
eae I presume, however, that no one would 

e so optimistic as to try growing both sets 
of plants in the same bed. 
he reaction of a soil is easily tested with a 
solution of bromethyl blue. The drainings from 
a pot—or a sample of the soil—may be shaken 
up with soft water; the water is poured into 
a white dish, and a drop of bromethyl blue is. 
added. If the blue colour persists, the soil is 
alkaline, presumably containing lime; if the 
drop becomes green, the soil is neutral in reaction ; 
while a change of the solution to yellow denotes. 
acidity—the condition we are working for. 

There is now before us an opportunity of 
thoroughly testing the efficiency of aluminium 
sulphate, and there are few gardens which do 
not possess at least a few pot-grown plants of 
Azalea indica, amoena, etc.—even in the best- 
managed establishments I have noticed that many 
of these plants, although they flower well, 
look sickly and are suffering from “ chlorosis.” 

If these notes are the means of saving the 
lives of a few of the thousands of pot-grown 
Azaleas and Ericas which are annually killed 
through the agency of hard water, they will, 
I venture to think, have served their purpose, 
but I have hopes that the use of aluminium 
sulphate will enable us to do a good deal more 
than this, and to succeed where we have 
previously failed with plants in prepared beds. 
Maurice Amsler, M.B., Eton. 


TULIPS IN HYDE PARK. 


A LARGE, serpentine border near the Victoria 
Gate, Hyde Park, is planted with some 40,000 
Tulips in about 150 varieties, and those who have 
the opportunity to visit this famous London 
Park before the flowers are over will be amply 
rewarded by the grand spectacle of this enormous. 
number of Tulips in bloom. The Tulips are 
growing in the forefront of a small shrubbery 
border and show to great advantage against the 
beautiful spring foliage of the shrubs. The 
majority of the varieties are now in their full 
beauty, but several sorts are still in the bud 
stage, whilst some of the earliest are just getting 
over. 

The Tulips consist mainly of Rembrandt, 
Cottage, Darwin and Breeder varieties, the great 
majority being of the Darwin section. The 
Rembrandt Tulips are Darwins which have 
broken into a variegated flower, and of these 
much the finest is Flamboyante, with flowers 
feathered with violet-purple and maroon on 
a white ground. In stature and vigour generally 
this sort exceeds all the others of ita type, 
of which the next best are Van der Heede, 
scarlet and white, and Pierette, mauve and 
crimson on white. There are a few of the section 
known as Lily-flowered Tulips, so-called from 
the shape of their flowers ; this is a very early- 
flowering section, of which Adonis, Sirene and 
and the very dwarf Artemis are examples. 
The border also contains examples of Gesner- 
iana Tulips, such as Gesneriana spathulata, & 
beautiful orange-scarlet colour and G. ixioides, 
a rich yellow variety. We also noticed severa 
very fine Cottage Tulips, of which Boston 1s 
One of the finest in the collection. This variety 
has been flowering for a very long time, for it 
is one of the early sorts, and produces big 
goblets of pale salmon-pink edged with yellow. 
It is one of the most robust of all and has ex- 
ceptionally stout stems. Astoria 18 another 
big goblet-shaped flower with stout stems, 
but it is a little dwarfer than the last and from 
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THE WORLD’S 
FINEST 
DAHLIAS 

ror BEDDING 


| | The most popular and beautiful bedding plants 
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| of to-day. They provide masses of colour from 
time of planting until frost, and are unaffected 
by weather. No stakes or tying required. 


COLTNESS GEM 


Award of Merit, R.H:S., 
after trial in their gardens at Wisley. 


Bright deep scarlet-red single flowers 3% 
to 4 inchesin diameter, on strong, upright, 
wiry stems, 6 to 8 inches in length, carried 
clear of the foliage, covering itself with 
flowers; compact bushy habit, about. 14 
feet in height. 


JANET 


Award of Merit, R.HS., 
after trial in their gardens at Wisley. 


Rich deep apricot, with a suffusion of 
deep orange—a glorious colour; the in- 
dividual flowers are not quite so large as 
those of ‘Coltness Gem,’ and it is of rather 


more dwarf habit. In freedom of bloom, 
upright stems carrying the flowers clear 
of the foliage, and general characteristics, 
itis a counterpart, a fine companion, to 


‘ Coltness.’ 
ADA 


A magnificent clear beautiful yellow flower 
of faultless form. that we say re- 
ding ‘Coltness Gem,’ as to size of 
ower, stems, freedom of blooming and 
habit, applies equally well to this beauti- 
ful variety ; by far the best of its colour. 


PRICES : 


COLTNESS GEM— doz. 100 
Strong plants in small pots 6/- 45/- 
Strong plants in 34 in. pots 7/6 55/- 
Extra large in 5 in. pots 12/-&15/- — 

ADA, also JANET— 

Strong plants in small pots 7/6 55/- 
Strong plants in 3} in. pots 10/6 80/- 
Extra strong in 5 in. pots 15/- — 

All will bloom freely this season. 

Order Now. 

Immediate or Deferred Delivery. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
of these lovely varieties appear in our 
LIST OF DAHLIAS 
Copy free on request. Write to-day. 


CLIBRANS LTD. 


The King’s Nurserymen 


ALTRINCHAM. 
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LAXTON’S 
NEW 
STRAWBERRIES 


can be seen at their 
Stand No. C.C. Large Tent 
CHELSEA SHOW 


DOBBIE’S PLANTS ¢ 
$ HARDY SCOTCH GROWN 
| Dalas, Pacsies Violas Hardy Her: $ 

baceous and Alpine Plants should 4 


Š consult our Plant Catalogue, Post S 
Free on application. 


Mention this Paper. 


Č DOBBIE & CO.LTD. § 
; Kings Seedsmen——EDINBURGH, Š 


LAXTON BROTHERS 
New Plant Breeders, BEDFORD. 


VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 
TIONS, ROSES, MELONS, 


TURF LOAM CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Jor 
Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 


Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 
A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


Chelsea 
Show 


Ø 


ROBERT GREEN os L® 


invite all Buyers to 
visit their Stand of 


BAY TREES 
Outside the Orchid Tent 


Only íí, yet she easil 
pushes thisi6 Mower 


er father writes : “My little 
girl of I] years very often 
helps me mow the lawn.” 


The PATENTED J.P. SUPER 
is so delightfully easy to handle, 
so silent and efficient in action 
that a child can be trusted to 
operate it. Its wonderful con- 
struction, its gears running in 
oil, its beautifully ‘made-to- 
run-right" mechanism places 
it ‘lawns ahead’ of rivals. 


free. 


Order one from any Ironmonger or 

Seedsman subject to test on your own 

lawn. You will be quite sure then that 
you have the best. 


J.P.8UPER LAWNMOWERS, LTD., 
69a, Meynell Road, Leicester. 


Our Patented Power 
Mower is built to the 
J.P. Super standard— 
and soit is most eco- 
nomicalinuse. It does 
not go wrong. Ask for 
full particulars. 


Write to-day for fully 
Illustrated Booklet 
No. 69a. 
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GARDEN 
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TURF CATALOGUE (243) CARDEN TOOL WOOD GARDEN BASK 
Base 12” square = quest. Also new WOODWORKERS’ No. 31S Death No.7. “29° aj each 
Price 10/6 CATALOGUE, over 1,100 Illustrations » 4. 18" 2- ,, » 8 26° 3/6 ,, 
carr. forward 2/- post free (refunded on first order New Pattern S Pag ee ee 
——————— 10/- or over). ARO EED “Nos. 8 and 9 have no feet. 


AUAA AREO INe 


Perfect cut Postage Nos. 3 to 5, 6d. ; Nos. 6 to 9, 9d. 
RICHARD The top 
blade 
cutting 
on a 
MELHUISH inuerted 
oo in 
ne lower 2 a a a 
LIMITED blade pre- NORE. ae } 7 AN ’ 
; ' vents any TNE a a aN i 
GARDEN Suppliers of the most comprehensive chance of O ens ve Mend 
DoubleCylinder rane i ae Tools rie Horti- Kia Me iisas SF 
olid ends u [ ] postage 6d. ~1- E 
Rounded addis cultural Appliances in the Country 


Pere nana le “FLORA” GARDEN BASKET. 


50-51 Fetter Lane 


UNADOADOONDOAOUOR OA DANOLDOENIONANOA NOI CIOOTANO DAOU LIAT9 O99 naona PRAAT DROO OU OO ERECT EAIA C ENTENATA 


Size TURF 
14°x14° A CUTTER Size about. 21°x103°x5” 36/- tage 1/- extra 
ewo M Holborn, London, E.C. 4 = size 10 x 8° Piccctbeketonly Se 
and up. Branches: 125/7, Cannon Street, E.C.4 approx. iar, 
carriage 148, Holborn Bars, E.C. 4 Price 9/6 


forward 


WMT Ts 


TENNIS 


DRAIN CLEARING AND 
MARKER 


CHIMNEY SWEEPING 


The very 

pre very MACHINES 

pores adi 3ft. red Malacca canes fitted best 

i brass screws and sockets. 18 in. : 
| GARDEN brass chimney brush, screw for NG L 
SHEARS. drain clearing, pair of straps. 
Sheffield Steel. GENERAL PURPOSE BARROW. 
Finest. make 30 ft. 27/-, 40 ft. 33/-, 50 ft. 42/-, Ash or Oak Frame, Elm Body. Price: Unpainted 25/- 
tarong nont, 60 ft. 48/-, 70 ft. 84/-, 80 ft. 62!-. Painted 27/-. Top boards for leaves, etc., 10/- and 
ce 4/6. 


12/- extra respectively, 


Postage 9d. ex. Carriage forward 


Carriage pald in London Radius. 


CATALOGUE OF THE 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


in the collection of the late Lt-Col. 
SIR GEORGE LINDSAY HOLFORD 
Compiled by 


A. Bruce Jackson. 84/- net. 


This catalogue may be regarded asa com- 
plete list of all the trees and shrubs at 
Westonbirt where tree-planting has pro- 
ceeded without interruption for nearly a 
century. Only a few common specimens 
have been omitted. The Latin nameand 
authority for each species is followed by 
the English or popular name when such 
is in Common use. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House EC4 


Bee sure and 
~> visit Stand 80 


in Sundries 


Avenue and see 
our Bee Hives 
-and Appliances 


i . 
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C. T. OVERTON & SONS, Crawley, Sussex 


Illustrated 
Catalogue free 


Look Out for the 


ARDENERS’ 
Curonic™ 


KIOSK at CHELSEA ! 


ee 


t will be in the main (Lime 
Tree) Avenue on the left 
hand side as you go to- 
wards the Embankment, 


at 


THE LEADING HORTICULTURAL 
JOURNAL OF THE WORLD 


Sy EJ 
KILLS GREEN FLY 


AND OTHER GARDEN PESTS. 


READY FOR USE. All you have to do is to mix a 
level teaspoonful in two gallons of cold water and in 
a few minutes you have a supply of strong syringing 


liquor. 
9d. per tube. 
Large size 3/- (5 times the 9d. size.) 


Of all Ironmongers, Seedamen. Florists and Chemists 
or post free from : 


THOS. CHRISTY & CO., ee Old Swan Lane, 


London. F.C. 


DWARF BEDDING DAHLIAS 


We have a very large stock of plants in fine 
condition. 


xq The most popular 
COLTNESS GEM bedding Dahlia. Its 


briliant scarlet flowers are produced in the 
greatest profusion during summer and autumn 
till frost comes. Habit dwarf and compact. 
height 18 inches. Plants from pots 12 for 7/-, 
Carriage 


25 for 13/-, 50 for 25/-, 100 for 47/6. 
paid fur cash with order. 


A new variety of the 
PAISLEY GEM greatest merit. Flowers 
brilliant orange-scarlet with a double row of ray 
florets. It is quite as dwarf and compact in 
habit. and is even more floriferous than Colt- 
hess Gem. A decided acquisition which should 
be in every garden. Plants from pots. 12 for 
13/-, 25 for 25/-. Carr. paid for cash with order. 
Catalogue of Hardy Scotch Grown Bedding plants 

may be had post free on application. 


AUSTIN & McASLAN 
91-95, Mitchell Street, Glasgow 
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its several qualities, including earliness, it should 
be valuable for spring bedding. The colour 
is pink shot with purple on a white ground. 

e favourite Bouton d’Or is giving a good 
account of itself amongst so many others. 
It is a lovely flower of perfect shape and rich 
golden colour; moreover, the large number of 

lants of this variety are all uniform in height ; 
it is a variety of medium stature. Another 
golden variety named Golden Crown is also 
making a good show, and this has very much 
bigger blooms than Bouton d’Or. The early- 
flowering Missouri has been out for the past three 
weeks, and even although it was fading at the 
time of our visit it still looked very imposing. 
The season of flowering of this Tulip is in striking 
contrast to that of the adjacent Herbert Spencer, 
which is only just in bud. Professor Tendeloo 
has attracted great interest from visitors because 
of its rosy-magenta colour with a deep cream 
edge, making in the mass a very striking display. 
Grenadier is a good colour—orange-salmon— 
but the plants are not flowering at all uniformly. 
The height of this Tulip is about twenty inches. 
Ingleacombe Scarlet was not yet in bloom on the 
date of our visit and must be included among 
the late sorta, but Inglescombe Pink, or Salmon 
Queen, as it ig sometimes called, was in full 
beauty. 


The Darwin varieties are making the finest 
show, and they are the most uniform in their 
season of flower, although, of course, some -are 
earlier than others. For instance, Baronne de 
la Tonnaye was not nearly in bloom. Amongst 
the great wealth of this section it is not easy 
to make a choice, but the following sorts may 
be regarded as scm: of the best; Margaret, 
with very dainty, globular, rich pink flowers, 
paler on the outer side, a variety of dwarf habit ; 
Sir Joseph Hooker, one of the best of the dark 
red Tulips ; Marconi, one of the biggest and best 
of the maroon section, much more massive than 
The Sultan, and taller in stature; Madame 
Krelage, one of the tallest of the varieties, 
but not quite so tall as Sir Trevor Lawrence : 
Professor Suringar; Sir Harry Veitch, still 
one of the best of the dark, velvety-red Tulips 
and excellent in’ every respect; Centenaire, 
deep pink; Venus; The Bishop, purple-blue, 
quite the best of its colour; Pride of Haarlem, 
one of the grandest of all the Darwin Tulips, 
of cochineal-carmine colour; Versailles; and 


nee Lady, a tall, white variety spotted with 
pink. 


_ The Breeder varieties show great variation 
m their season of flowering for while some are in 
full bloom others are only just in the tight 
bud stage. Of these we selected Aspasia, 
Chestnut (syn. La Négrette), a mahogany- 
coloured variety with a satiny sheen, and paler 
In the centres of the outer segments, which are 
edged with gold; Panorama, a fine red Tulip; 
Lord Byron, scarlet-cerise; Bacchus, a very 


ening purple colour; Mon. Trésor, and Louis 


Te m 


THE GOLDEN-8 MOTH (PLUSIA 
MONETA). 


Now is the time—to borrow a famous phrase— 
for the gardener to examine the tops of the shoots 
of his Aconitums and Delphiniums to see if the 
leaves have an unnaturally tufted or drooping 
appéarance. Should he be at all suspicious 
that all is not as it should be, let him very care- 
fully separate the twisted and confused-looking 
foliage and he will probably find amongst it a 
Snug little cavity containing a small, greenish- 
grey caterpillar, plentifully studded with black 
spots. This little creature is the young larva 
of the above moth, which I believe to be the only 
one of the gardener’s insect enemies that 

œs any material damage to his Larkspurs 
and Monkshoods. 

The Golden-8 and the very common, but 
really beautiful, Silver-Y (Plusia gamma) 
are members of a large and handsome genus 
of moths, of which many of the species, including 
these two, are characterised by a strong tendency 
to emigrate from the places of their birth 
and spread over the face of the earth, and records 
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show that the subject of this note has so spread 
in about fifty years from Russia westwards 
right across Europe to the shores of the Atlantic. 
Although it has been common in France and 
Germany for many years, it was not known in 
Britain until 1857, when two specimens were 
captured in Kent and remained for nearly 
forty years unidentified and unrecorded. In 
June, 1890, however, an extensive immigration 
of the moth from the Continent must have taken 
place, for it was made known by the capture 
of specimens at Dover, Tunbridge Wells, Reading 
and Cambridge in June, July and September 
of that year, and from then up to now it has 
established itself over practically the whole of 
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like the rest of its congeners, with some arching 
of the body, but this is not so marked as in the 
slimmer larvae of the Geometer moths. 

The newly-hatched larvae are, of course, 
very tiny, and rather maggot-like, with brownish 
heads and pale bodies dotted with black. They 
grow very slowly and later feed on the seeds 
in the capsules; if it is an early season 
and a favourable summer, they may reach matur- 
ity in August to emerge as moths of a second 
brood in September; but this is not usual in 
Britain, and the half-inch, young larvae, there- 
fore, go down the hollow stems of their food 
plants and pass the winter in these at or Lelow 
the surface of the ground until the plants begin 
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FIG. 164.—THE GOLDEN-8 MOTH (PLUSIA MONETA). 


1, *‘ Nests ” of larvae on Delphinium shoot ; 2, “ Nest ” on Aconitum shoot, outside ; 
3, © Nest” on Aconitum shoot, inside, showing young larva; 4, Full fed larva pre- 
paring to spin its cocoon ; 5, Cocoon on underside of Delphinium leaf ; 6, Moth 


recently emerged ; 


England and Wales, and can be found more or 
less commonly wherever the food plants of 
its larva occur in a wild or cultivated state; 
but I know of no records from Scotland, Ireland, 
or the Isle of Man, and shall be glad to be 
informed of any, with place, month and year of 
capture. The moth flies in May, June and July 
at early dusk—say, about 9.30 to 10 p.m. 
(summer time)—and visits the flowers of its 
food-plants, as well as those of many other plants 
for their nectar, which it sucks whilst hovering 
before the flower. It deposits its cream-coloured 
eggs in the flower-heads, either amongst the buds 
or actually on the petals of the open flowers, 
and in about a week the young larvae hatch and 
begin to feed amongst the buds and flowers or 
young seed-vessels. The larva at all ages crawls, 


7, Moth displayed. 


All natural size. 


to shoot up again in the spring. Then, in 
March or April, according to season, the larvae 
come up and begin to make their little “ nests ” 
in the tops of the shoots, and in these they 
live and devour the buds and neighbouring 
leave3 until their last change of skin, after which 
they emerge from their cubicles of a clean pale 
green with a whitish line along each side and feed 
quite exposed on the leaves until they are fully 
grown. 

By this time the lower leaves of the plants have 
turned yellow, the larva descends to within 
about a foot of the ground, and spins a cocoon on 
the underside of a leaf. This cocoon is boat- 
shaped, about an inch long and _ half-an-inch 
wide and is at first white, but the moisture in 
the air soon causes it to turn to a bright canary- 
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yellow, and it is by no means easy to see unless 
the leaf is turned over. At one end of it is a 
transverse slit through which the moth will 
emerge. The larvae turns to a green pupa 
with an intensely black streak along the back, 
and this stage lasts about three weeks. After 
the moth has emerged and its wings have fully 
developed it closes them over its back and rests 
head downwards on its support for a time, 
but later turns head uppermost, stretches its 
two front legs straight out at right angles to the 
axis of its body and clings with these and its two 
hind legs, the middle pair being pressed close 
to the body. In this curious pose it looks just 
like a discoloured and curled leaf and is not at 
all conspicuous. 

The colour of the fore-wings is a golden-grey 
with a brown bar across the middle and a brown 
line near the tip. The spots in the centre are 
shining, golden, with brownish centres and in 
some specimens resemble two tiny gold coins ; 
whence the name, moneta. There are other 
marks and shadings on the wings which are 
impossible of description, but give them a 
somewhat netted appearance. The hind wings 
and other parts of the moth are yellowish grey, 
and there are wonderful crests of long scales 
on the thorax between the roots of the wings. 

Altogether this insect is beautiful in different 
ways in all its stages and is worth the little 
trouble necessary in rearing a few; but, of 
course, most gardeners will be disposed to take 
the very material view that as an enemy it 
merits immediate death. l 

I am indebted to my friend, Mr. Hugh 
Main, for the excellent illustration, reproduced in 
Fig. 164, and to Messrs. Benham and Co., of 
Colchester, for courteous permission to use the 
block. C. Nicholson, F.E.S., 35, The Avenue, 
Hale End, E.4. 


MARKET FRUIT GARBER. 


Ir was the driest April since 1921. The rain- 
fall in my district was only 1°87 inch, most of 
which fell during the first nine days of the month. 
Then followed about a fortnight of glorious 
weather, during which Plums, Pears and 
Cherries came into bloom. The two last made 
a fine show ; and Plum blossom was more plenti- 
ful than might have been expected after last 
year’s crop. The season being normal, or 
slightly late, a satisfactory set was hoped for 
with some confidence. Unfortunately, the 
frosts of the last week of April, which were 
unusually severe for this southern district, 
destroyed most of the bloom of several varieties 
of Plums, notably Victoria and Pond’s Seedling, 
both of which showed fine promise. Ponds 
Seedling was particularly full of bloom, and, as the 
trees have not carried a heavy crop for several 
seasons, the prospect seemed bright till the 
disaster occurred. Rivers’ Early Prolific and 
Czar, which bloomed earlier, and had probably 
got past the most dangerous stagé, appear to 
have escaped injury; and it looks now as 
though these, with possibly President, will be 
the only varieties in my plantations to furnish 
much of a harvest. Monarch carried scarcely 
any bloom, and Belle de Louvain only a little. 
Pears and Cherries were not harmed so far as 
could be seen. As the frost was most severe 
on the ground, the fate of bush fruits will be 
watched with anxiety. Whitesmith Goose- 
berries were badly cut and lost practically 
the whole of their fruit. Careless, growing in 
the same plantation, escaped with nothing worse 
than slight bronzing of the berries. Black 

ants, which are showing great promise, 
were apparently unharmed, though it remains 
to be seen how much of the fruit will set. 
Indeed, the full toll of these frosts has yet to 

realised. Apples were, presumably, too 
backward to be in danger, Beauty of Bath being 
the only variety in full bloom by the end of 
the month. Nearly all commercial varieties 
will bloom profusely, and the trees look healthy 
at the time of writing. Most kinds were still 
m the pink bud stage when the frosts occurred. 


Insect PEsts. 


So far, insect pests are not plentiful. Aphides 
are very scarce indeed. The pest most in evidence 
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is Apple sucker, which is rather more abundant 
than usual on unspreyed trees. In my own 
plantations, sprayed with tar distillate winter 
wash at only six per cent. strength, this insect 
is entirely absent, the only pest found amongst 
the bloom clusters being a very few caterpillars. 
On Plums there are rather more caterpillars, 
mainly Tortrices, which are evidently not 
completely controlled by tar distillate at this 
strength. I do not think, however, that any 
further spraying for insect pests will be required. 
Apple blossom weevils were noticed amongst 
the blossom buds early in the month, and will 
probably have had a good opportunity to do the 
maximum of harm owing to the long period 
during which the trees remained in the bud 
stage. However, the bloom of Apples will 
be so abundant that some of it can well be spared. 


SPRAYING AGAINST APPLE SCAB. 


Splendid conditions for the pre-blossom 
spraying for the prevention of Apple scab 
occurred in the fortnight around Easter. The 
weather was calm and fine, and the work was 
concluded with scarcely a drop of rain, an ex- 
ceptional experience. It was found necessary 
to go through the plantations twice, as Beauty 
of Bath was so much more forward than other 
varieties. The normal Bordeaux mixture (8-8- 
100) employed caused no injury beyond a check 
to the development of the leaves surrounding 
the bloom buds in the case of the variety just 
named, which seems to be more sensitive to 
fungicides even than Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
There was no scorching, but the trees of this 
variety looked less leafy than those left un- 
sprayed. In one plantation I tried lime- 
sulphur at a strength of one in forty, which, 
in trials carried out‘at various places in recent 
years, proved quite safe when applied before 
blooming. In my conditions it certainly is 
not, for it caused a good deal of marginal leaf 
scorch with several varieties. Experimenters 
are rather given to reporting “no scorching 
of any economic importance”; but I doubt 
whether we should disregard any injury to the 
young leaves surrounding the bloom clusters, 
as the tree needs all the asistance it can get to 
enable it to set a good crop. Having completed 
this first spraying in such ideal conditions, 
there should be a good prospect of a satisfactory 
control of scab this season. I could find no trace 
of the disease on the leaves up tothe end of the 
month, except in the case of an unspraved 
tree of Siberian Crab in my private garden, 
which is always the first to exhibit scab. 


CULTIVATION DIFFICULTIES. 


Pressure of work at certain seasons often pre- 
vents one from doing all operations at the best 
time. The period during which all hands were 
required for spraying would have been most 
favourable for horse cultivation and hoeing, 
especially amongst bush fruits. Very little 
of this work had been attempted before, owing to 
the sodden state of the ground during March 
and early April. What little was done early 
might almost as well have been left undone, 
as the heavy rains panned down the soil again. 
Drying weather, when it did arrive, came too 
fiercely and lasted too long. The sodden soil 
dried harshly and, at the time of writing. 
is so hard that it can scarcely be touched with 
any implement. My soil, being composed of 
very fine particles, and naturally lacking in 
humus, is much given to anning down into a 
hard state, no matter what is done in the way of 
ploughing or digging during the autumn or 
winter. The only remedy that I have found 
ig the obvious one of giving repeated dressings 
of farmyard manure or some bulky organic 
substitute such as wool shoddy. On a large 
scale it is difficult to do enough in this way 
to affect the texture for any length of time. 
Under clean cultivation the humus quickly 
disappears, nothing being visible of an ordinary 
dressing of farmyard manure at the end of a 
year. The soil works best for a year or two 
after the breaking up of turf. I find that, when 
I grub part of a plantation which has been 
under grass for some years, treated by the sod 
mulch system, which obviously enriches the 
soil in humus, it works well for a time, and gives 
bush fruits and young trees a fine start. It is 
distressing to see the land hard and cracked ; 
but a few showers, which are not likely to be 
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long delayed, will enable rapid rogress to be 
made with cultivators Sade Rend Race. For. 
tunately, weeds have made little headway so far. 


PACKING PLANS. 


A good many progressive growers have been 
acking Apples in boxes for several years, 
ut it was not until 1925 that the packi 

stations increased the supplies of boxed English 
Apples sufficiently for them to have a 
definite influence in the markets. Now, with 
more packing stations in operation, boxing 
assumes even greater importance ; and it seems 
likely that growers who wish to keep their repu- 
tation for good packing will be obliged to adopt 
the system. A representative of a leading firm 
of salesmen, who called on me recently, was very 
strongly of this opinion. I have for some time 
boxed some of my best dessert fruit for the 
London market, and, should this season’s 
promise of a good crop be fulfilled, I shall 
make preparations for the increased use of 
this package. In addition to the standard 
bushel box, there is the newer half-bushel box, 
which is very attractive for dessert fruit of high 
grade. This is not the original flat half-box, 
but one measuring 144 x 9 x 9 inches inside, 
just the same shape as the bushel box and taking 
the same diagonal packs. For the very best 
selected fruits of choice varieties, the single layer 
tray or Peach box remains the best package. 
Nested in wood-wool in these trays, Apples and 
Pears are presented in the finest condition. 
The grower need not, however, purchase his 
own non-returnable trays, since most salesmen 
are willing to supply Peach boxes for this 
ose. For the bushel and _half-bushel 
xes, large labels to paste on the ends are needed. 
Growers who hope to establish a reputation in 
the markets will find it worth while to have 
a label designed for their special use. Market 
Grower. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


RHUBARB. 


RHUBARB grows best in deeply-worked, 
rich soil, and in common with other permanent 
crops, it pays to prepare the site thoroughly 
in the first instance. Although the plant 
luxuriates in moist and cool situations and will 
tolerate slight shade, stagnant water at the roots 
must be guarded against. 

The common method of propagation is by 
root division, and when forming a new plantation 
planting is best done just as growth commences, 
usually about the end of February or early in 
March. Propagation may also be effected by seeds. 

The first season after planting every encourage- 
ment should be given the plants to make as 
much growth as possible, little attention being 
necessary beyond keeping the ground clean. 
A catch crop which does not interfere with the 
maincrop may be intercropped between the rows 
the first season. 

Most varieties are profuse flowerers, an excep- 
tion being The Sutton, and all flower-heads 
should be removed so soon as they are detected. 
Each winter the crowns should receive a dressing 
of strawy manure which, when the winter rains 
have washed the manure into the soil, will 
consist of practically clean straw, and when this 
is loosened early in February, will afford a 
little protection to the young leaves. 

When, and how, to gather the stalks is a 
question worthy of consideration. Nothing 
except the flowers should be removed the first 
season after planting, and the following year the 
quantity of stalks gathered will depend on the 
strength of the plants ; none should be removed 
if the plants are at all weak. The correct twist 
to give the stalks when gathering them to prevent 
the crowns from being removed is not without 
significance. A large number of leaves should 
not be harvested at one gathering, and more 
should be allowed to develop before a second 
batch is removed. Gathering should cease 
about early August to allow time for the plants 
to make plenty of leaves before going to rest. 
Where Rhubarb is specially required late in the 
season, a few plants may be reserved for this 
purpose, and these should not be used for the 
earlier supplies. 
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With fair treatment and periodical feeding, 
a bed should last in good condition for several 

ears. It is advisable to make a new plantation 
£o soon as the old one shows signs of deterioration 

Forced Rhubarb is in great demand from 
Christmas to about the end of February, and the 
plant is amenable to forcing and easy to manage. 
Forcing may be divided into two distinct 
methods: (1) lifting the roote and placing them 
in any suitable structure where a temperature 
of about 65° to 60°F. can be maintained ; 
{2) covering the crowns with strawy manure in 
the position in which they are growing. The 
latter method may be more correctly described 
as “forwarding,” and may be conveniently 
adopted following the period when the forced 
supplies are available and before the natural 
supplies from the open are ready. 

The crowns selected for forcing should be 
strong and, for preference, specially grown for 
the purpose; that is, have had no leaves 
removed the previous season. For earliest 
forcing, lift the roots when the leaves have 
died down in autumn and allow them to remain 
exposed on the ground where they can receive 
the beneficial effect of a few degrees of frost. 
All manner of structures may be utilised for 
forcing, provided a warm temperature can be 
maintained and sunlight excluded. The crowns 
may be stood closely together and a little fine 
sol) should be worked between them and 
watered in. 

Roote in the open, covered with special pots, 
deep boxes or barrels, under a good thickness 
of fermenting materials, will furnish leaves 
early in January. Gathering should be possible 
by this method in about four or five weeks. 
It is not necessary to grow a large number of 
varieties in private gardens, but it is desirable 
that at least one should be early. One of the 
earliest is Mitchell’s Royal Albert, and others 
of superior merit are Hawke’s Champagne 
and Daw’s Champion, both of which follow 
very closely on the first-named. 

Where @ succession of varieties is desired, 
Linnaeus and Victoria should be selected. 
The Sutton is a most attractive and valuable 
mid-season variety. For forcing purposes, 
Hawke’s Champagne and Daw’s Champion are 
the best. In a trial row in progress here, 


about thirty distinct varieties are represented. 
J. Wilson, Wisley. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Effect of Shade on Apple Scab.— An inter- 
esting observation is made by Mr. E. Brown 
(p. 305) who finds that trees that are shaded 

uring part of the day are less subject to scab 
than those that are fully exposed. I have never 
noticed whether this is the case in my plantations, 
but shall have plenty of opportunity to do so 
‘during the coming season if the disease is 
troublesome. I am entirely in agreement 
with him that exposure is no remedy, in spite of 
all that is said about the benefit of light and air. 

ìs shown by the fact that young trees, 
planted wide apart, and not nearly filling their 
spaces, are often badly affected with scab. Last 
Season trees in a plantation consisting mainly of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, eighteen feet apart, 
in their third year from planting, were very badly 


scabbed on the young wood. Market Grower. 


Pear Veralam.——I was much interested in 
Mr. J. Arnold’sarticle on the above Pear (p. 288) 
and to learn that his experience of the regular 
cropping powers of the variety coincides with 
that of Sir James Bruton. It is unfortunate 
that such a prolific variety should produce fruit 
of only second-rate quality, for although Sir 
ames Bruton’s Pears, which are grown on & 
wall, are acceptable in the New Year if there is 
nothing better available, Verulam cannot be 
Placed in the front rank of dessert Pears by any 
means. Few people, I venture to state, have 
Previously heard the story of the origin of 
Verulam Pear as told by Mr. Arnold, and if we 
had the histories of many of our well-known 
Apples and Pears they might be equally as 


e g if not so romantic. G. H. Holling- 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL AURICULA AND PRIMULA. 


APRIL 26 AND 27.—The Southern Section of 
this old-established Society pursues the even 
tenor of its way. It has a published list of 
fifty-two members. The advent of a new 
member is evidently an event, for the name and 
address of last year’s new member is given a 
bold heading all to iteelf at the end of the list 
of older members. An increase in the member- 
ship of a Society is a relatively healthy sign, 
but against this it seems that half-a-dozen 
of the older members neglected to pay their 
subscriptions. In these circumstances, a large 
show could not be expected, but that which was 
held in conjunction with the R.H.S. fortnightly 
meeting on the above dates exceeded expecta- 
tions, both in extent and in quality. It was 
naturally a small show, as compared with the 
annual functions of most other special flower 
societies, but generally the quality was good 
and there were many really admirable exhibits 
to be seen. 

Mr. James Doveras was the only trade ex- 
hibitor, and he showed a large number of his 
incomparable Auriculas. Mr. C. G. Krrcu, 
Edenhall, Beckenham, was an exceedingly 
successful exhibitor amongst the amateurs and, 
in addition to many first prizes, he won the hand- 
some James Douglas Memorial Challenge Cup. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Auricula Redstart—A very beautiful self- 
coloured Show variety. The flowers are of 
medium size, perfect in form and of bright red 
colour, with a white eye. The leaves and flower 
stems are heavily dusted with meal. Shown by 
Mr. C. G. Krecu. 


Auricula Rolt’s Fancy.—This is a large Fancy 
variety. The waved flowers have green margins 
which give place to rosy-carmine. The eye is 
white. Shown by Mr. James Doveras. 


COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 


There was no exhibit of twelve Auriculas, 
but C. G. Krrcu, Esq. (gr. Mr. J. Wall), Eden- 
hall, Beckenham, won the first prize in the class 
for six plants with an exceptionally good collec- 
tion, which included the new variety Redstart ; 
Edenhall, a good Fancy with green edges. 
shading to brown, and a white eye; and R. 
Trail, a powdered, green-fiowered variety, 
E. HERON-ALLEN, Esq., Selsey Bill, was second. 
There did not appear to be a first-prize exhibit 
in the class for four Auriculas, but C. G. KIRCH, 
Esq., was awarded the second prize for four good 
plants, which included Vesuvius, an attractive 
Self of bright red colour. Mr. Hewrrrt PITT, 
Boxmoor, was first in the class for two plants. 

In the classes for single specimens, Mr. A. 
S. Hampton, Reading, won first prizes with 
Elaine, a grey-edged variety, and with an 
exceptionally fine plant of Rachel, a white-edged 
variety. Mr. C. G. Kircu was second in both 
classes. 

The class for new seedling Auriculas was 
was very interesting. Mr. C. G. KirrcH won 
first prizes with Son of Zulu, a fine, dark Self ; 
Manby, green-edged; Dr. D. Thomson, white- 
edged; and Miss A. C. Regnart, a fascinating 
Fancy. He was also second with Paul Joseph, 
a good yellow self. 

Although there were few exhibitors of Alpine 
Auriculas the quality of the plants was good. 
Mr. C. G. Krrcu had the best six plants, amongst 
which Argus, Majestic and Glow were excellent. 
Mr. A. S. Hampton, Reading, was second. 
Mr. Cuirrorp Burton, Selsey, Chichester, 
showing a fine plant of Majestic in his exhibit, 
was first in the class for four plants. Mr. 
Hewitt Pitt was first with a good gold-centred 
alpine ; and with six plants in the class for those 
who had not previously won a first prize, and 
with a single plant in the same section. Most 
of his plants were seedlings of merit. With 
a green-edged seedling Fancy, Mr. HEWITT 
birt was first in the class for amateurs only. 

Mr. JAMES Doveras was the only exhibitor 
of twelve Alpine and twelve Fancy Auriculas, 
and his very good exhibits which were awarded 
the first prize, included the new variety Rolt’s 
Fancy and other splendid seedlings. Mr. 
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C. G. Kırca was awarded the first prize for six 
Primulas in not fewer than three species or 
varieties. He showed distinct sorts, including 
exceptionally good plants of Primula Sieboldii, 
P. involucrata, P. saxatilis and P. denticulata. 
Mr. G. W. MILuer, as usual, was awarded all 
the first prizes for Polyanthuses and Primroses. 
Mr. JamMEs Dova.as received an Award of Merit 
for a collection of Polyanthuses. 


Non-CoMPETITIVE. 


A large non-competitive collection of 
Auriculas, set up by Mr. James Dove.as, 
included very many handsome plants of which 
the following is a typical selection: Heavenly 
Blue, of rich blue shades of colour; Jocelyn, 
shading from mauve to purple; Duke of York, 
velvety crimson shading to maroon with a golden 
eve; Harrison Weir, a beautiful new, white- 
eyed Self; Mrs. Gardener, a velvety old rose 
white-eyed Self ; and Vesuvius, bright brick-red 
with a white eye. On the first day, Mr. DoucLas 
placed before the Scientific Committee of the 
R.H.S. an instance of sporting in Auriculas 
which was unique in his experience. It was a 
well-grown plant of a new Alpine variety, 
named Queen of Spain, which had made three 
growths each producing a large flower truss. 
Two were normal, bearing large flowers of purple 
colour shading to deep velvety maroon, while 
the sport was a larger truss of satiny-mauve 
flowers shading to crimson lake. Both forms 
had canary-yellow-coloured centres. Mr. C. 
G. Kircw had a seedling Alpine Auricula 
bearing several trusses of velvety-purple flowers’ 
with two rows of petals. 


Northern Section. 


IN an upper room of the Church House» 
Houldsworth Hall, Deansgate, Manchester, the 
fifty -fifth show was held on April 30, and it was 
in every way a success for those who love the 
quiet recreation and relaxation of the garden. 
Alpine flowers are a great joy to the eager and 
expectant cultivator, and of these the Primula, 
Auricula and Polyanthus are firm favourites, 
as well for their easy cultivation and propa- 
gation as for the wealth of their bloom. No 
plants are hardier, none take up so little room, 
and they are spring flowers. 

As a florists’ flower the Auricula is generally 
grown as a pot plant in the cool house or in a 
cold frame in and about towns, but in the 
pure country air it may be cultivated, with 
loving care, outside in the garden. The air of 
the higher altitudes is especially favourable to 
the development of the colour and substance 
of the bloom and the vigour of the leaf. 

An object lesson of culture on the hills was 
seen in the class for gold-centred seedlings of 
Alpine Auriculas, shaded, in the specimen Sir 
Daniel, raised by Mr. Hatz, of High Lane; 
its brilliancy of colour was a tribute to the skill 
and assiduity of its raiser and a testimony of 
its environment. Mr. HALL grows his plants 
high up on the hills. We call to mind specimens 
grown at Windermere by Col. Walker, especially 
gorgeous plants of Midas, and in a lesser degree, 
of Lucreece, seedlings of John Tonge. 

A fine truss of Dr. Pegge, bright and burnished, 
was the outstanding feature of the first pan of 
six dissimilar alpine Auriculas, shown by Mr. 
K. THOMPSON ; in this class the competition was 
keen, and Moonlight, Perchance and Argus 
were noteworthy examples. Col. WALKER 
had a fine specimen of a light-centred flower 
in J. T. Bennett-Po'—a time-honoured name 
—, and Muriel (Faulkner) a well-balanced 
flower; Joy (Thompson) a seedling, white- 
centred and shaded wine colour; and Doris 
Parker (Thompson) in red and gold, were all 
worthy of praise. Every sign of vitality 
and of high quality was evident in the seedling 
alpine sorts that were exhibited. 

Of the show flowers the green edges were the 
most pleasing. Tom Battersby (Faulkner), 
with a black body colour and delightful green 
edge, had a lovely sheen which betokened health 
and vigour; other good varieties were Homer, 
with its pleasing yellow tube; George Rudd,Orient, 
A. Barker, Greenhead and Richard Headley, 
while Ossian was flat and smooth. Other good 
plants included a white-edged seedling, The Moon- 
light (Attwood), a seedling self, Scarlet Emperor 


(Thompson), smooth and round and bright ; 
Golden Glory (Thompson), of Buttercup-yellow, 
an improvement on the usual Cowslip-coloured 
yellow self. 

In the big event, Class 1, for six dissimilar 
show Auriculas, there was little to choose 
between the two very fine sets of Mr. K. THomp- 
SON and Mr. C. FAULKNER; seldom are two sets 
shown so nearly alikein points. Mr. THOMPSON, 
first, had a fine truss of a Shirley Hibberd, a 
grand old green-edge raised by Ben Simonite ; 
this specimen (which obtained the premier 
prize) undoubtedly turned the scale in 
avour of Mr. THompson. Mr. FAULKNER had 
an attractive and well-set-up six, but, unfor- 
tunately, Richard Headley, his grey-edged speci- 
men (a seedling of old Lightbody’s) had pips 
that were not fully expanded. There were to be 
seen several instances of pips that needed 
flattening, a fault that may be ascribed to under 
development. 

The Gold-laced Polyanthuses that were 
staged were not so numerous as one could desire, 
but the quality of the blooms seen was refined 
and jewel-like; I noted a good specimen of 
Hessle, a red ground, although its lacing did not 
quite cut through. We missed some of the older 
dark grounds, such as Blink Bonny. None of the 
centres had the foxy look so frequently found 
In a group of seedlings in the bed ; these nust not 
appear on the show table, where centres must 
be of gold, solid in colour, and twenty-two carat 
in tint. 

Some of the growers were lamenting the diffi- 
culties of keeping the old sorts alive, such as 
Lightbody, Acme, George Rudd, A. Barker, 
Mrs. Henwood, Lancashire Hero and Traill’s 
Beauty. 

Change of environment. was suggested, but, 
alas! individual sorts die out and newcomers 
are scarce. 

The Society in its report and schedule of 
prizes gives explicit instructions for the cultiva- 
tion of show Auriculas, and particulars that are 
most useful in the raising of seedlings. The 
outcome of long experience of the members of 
the Society is set down in order to assist and 
encourage the new grower. It also gives 
lists of hardy Primulas for rockeries and for the 
cool house; a list of suitable show varieties; 
hints ag to treatment and the proper compost 
for their growth. This little pamphlet may be 
had from the Hon. Secretary of the Society, 
Mr. C. F. Faulkner, Warwick Lodge, Hale, 
Cheshire, for one shilling. C. W. N. 


GLASGOW AND THE WEST OF SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Horticultural Society, on 
Wednesday, the 20th ult., Mr. Euan H. M. 
Cox delivered a lecture entitled ‘ Through 
Burmah with Reginald Farrer,” with lantern 
illustrations. Mr. Thomas Dagg presided. 

Mr. Cox at the outset made reference to the 
introduction of new plants into this country 
from the Andes, China and other places, 
and commented on the fact that many of the 
Rhododendrons, Lilies, ete., which were found 
to be not quite hardy in this country when 
raised from introduced seeds, became hardier 
when the plants were grown from home- 
raised seeds. After desc'ibing the character 
of the country in Upper Burmah, he 
referred to the abundant vegetation formed 
on the hills up to an altitude of 12,500 feet, 
and stated that in a thirty-five mile area they 
found forty-nine Rhododendrons, twenty-three 
Primulas and eleven Magnolias. In this con- 
nection the lecturer mentioned that several of 
the subjects were being grown in the Botanic 
Gardens at Glasgow and Edinburgh and at 
Pollok Gardens and Logan Gardens in Wigton- 
shire. Among the many discoveries were 
two acres of a Lily in various forms, Lilium 
Brownii growing among ordinary Bracken, 
and a Peach which ripens green and provides 
good eating. The latter is being raised in 
England for hybridising. There was also a 
tree the wood of which was in great demand for 
coffin-lids. It took on a fine polish or lacquer, 
and the Chinese paid big sums to possess It. 
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This particular tree was now growing in this 
country. 

Sir John Reed expressed his appreciation 
of the lecture and commented on the cultivation 
of Rhododendrons in the west of Scotland. 

Sir John Stirling Maxwell said it was a great 
privilege to hear an expedition described at 
first hand. He pointed out the neces ity of 
taking care of the first generation of plants 
sent home so that they might establish in this 
country a fine and hardy race. He had been 
trying some of the seeds at Pollok, and his 
wish was to distribute them as widely as he 
could. There were enough for everybody, and 
he would be very glad to hear from any person 
who possessed the facilities for trying them. 

A First Class Certificate was awarded to 
Mr. PETER AITKEN, Bathgate, for a well-arranged 
exhibit of rock plants numbering about forty 
varieties. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL, 


May 10 and 11.—Notwithstanding the im- 
minence of Chelsea Show, there was a grand 
exhibition at Vincent Square on these dates, 
the hall being filled to its utmost capacity 
with brilliant and interesting exhibits. The 
Darwin and Cottage Tulips provided great 
splashes of colour, as the several groups of these 
uscful flowers were of considerable size and dis- 
tributed throughout the hall. Flowering trees 
and shrubs, alpine and border flowers, Schi- 
zanthuses, Sweet Peas, Gardenias, Rose and 
Carnations were other attractions, while a large 
exhibit of finely-grown Cucumbers attracted 
a great deal of attention. Orchids were few 
in number. Novelties were fairly numerous 
and interesting. The cultivators of old-English 
Florists’ Tulips had a small show of their own 
in the Orchid Annexe. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
Chair), _Mr. Gurney Wilson (Hon. Secretary), 
Mr. J. E. Shill, Mr. H. G. Alexander, Mr. Fred 
K. Sander, Mr. T. Armstrong, Mr. Dye, Mr. 
R. Brooman White, Mr. Wilson Potter, Mr. 
Stuart Low, Hon. H. D. McLaren and Mr. 
J. Cowan. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Laclio-Cattleya Santa Claus var, Lord Lam- 
bourne.—A very handsome variety with purplish 
rose sepals and petals and a rich ruby-coloured 
lip, edged with purple, with a bright golden base 
and brown markings. Shown by Messrs. 
STUART Low AND Co., Jarvisbrook. 


Miltonia Kennie var. Rosalind.—An attractive 
and quaintly marked variety with rose-pink 
sepals and petals, and a white pink-tinted 
lip heavily marked around the dull vellow mask 
with rose-red, this colour radiating in lines of 
irregular spottings almost to the margin. 
Shown by Messrs. BLACK AND F Lory, Slough. 


GROUPS, 


The central feature in Messrs. SANDERS’ 
group was a large example of Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum carrying ten of its handsome 
pendant racemes of white and gold flowers ; 
another plant of this species carried fifteen 
somewhat smaller racemes. D. chysotoxum 
was also conspicuous, as were plants of the 
fragrant Cattleya citrina. Other interesting 
and useful subjects were Bulbophyllum Lobbii 
var. Colossus, Odontioda Westonbirt Beauty, 
Miltonia Bleuana, Dendrobium Falconeri and 
the rare D. cariniferum, and D. Draconis, both 
rarely seen nowadays. Odontoglossum platy- 
cheilum and Masdevallia gemmata also attracted 
attention. 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co. exhibited a 
small group of small but beautiful plants of 
Miltonia Lucia, M. Wm. Pitt, M. Princess 
Mary, M. Charlesworthii, M. Beau Brummel 
and M. Isabel Sander. Cypripedium Henry 
Smith, Odontoglossum Proteus, and O. Crethus 
were also attractive. 

Messrs. BLACK AND FLory showed a three- 
flowered spike of a lovely form of Brasso-Cattleya 
Mrs. Robert Paterson, in which the ample blooms 
were of fine substance, with the rich purple 
lip edged with mauve. 


Carnation. 


. May 14, 1927. 
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Floral Committee. 


Present: Section A.—Mr. Henry B. May 
(in the Chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mrs. Helen 
L. Smith, Lady Beatrix Stanley, Mrs. Ethel 
Wightman, Mr. Wm. Howe, Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Mr. Donald Allan, Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. Hugh 
Dickson, Mr. M. C. Allwood, Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, 
Mr. E. R. Janes, Mr. W. H. Page, Mr. A. E. 
Vasey, Mr. James H. Riding, Mr. J. T. West, 
Mr. W. B. Gingell, Mr. D. B. Crane, Mr. H. R. 
Darlington and Mr. Courtney Page, and Mr. 
W. D. Cartwright (Secretary). 


Section B.—Mr. Charles T. Musgrave (in 
the Chair), Mr. W. J. Bean, Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Hon. Henry D. McLaren, Mr. F. G. Preston, 
Mr. Reginald Cory, Mr. R. W. Wallace, Mr. A. 
Bedford, Mr. G. Yeld, Mr. R. D. Trotter, 
Mr. T. Hay, Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Mr. E. H. 
Wilding, Mr. C. Williams, Sir William Lawrence, 
Bt., and Mr. N. K. Gould (Secretary). 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Carnation Brilliant Improved, Page's variety.— 
This is a vividly beautiful perpetual-flowering 
The flowers are large and shapely 
and borne on stout, erect stems. The colour 
is a bright cerise-scarlet. Shown by Mr. 
W. H. PAGE. 


Dianthus Allwoodii var. Ann.—One of the free- 
flowering hybrids commonly known as “ All- 
woodii.” The flowers showed a tendency to 
curl, but they were unusually large for the type 
and fully double. The colour is milk-white 
with a basal crimson-lake blotch. Shown by 
Messrs. ALLWooD BROS. 


Dipelta floribunda.—This uncommonly beauti- 
ful deciduous shrub was first discovered in 
China in 1875. but it was not introduced 
to this country until 1902. The leaves are 
ovately-lanceolate and downy on both surfaces 
when young. The flowers are much like those 
of the Catalpa in shape, pink flushed outside, 
white within, and have golden markings on the 
lip. Shown by Lt.-Col. MESSEL, Nymans, 
Haywards Heath. 

Hydrangea King George.—This and the follow- 
ing variety belongs to the batch of seedlings 
referred to a fortnight ago. It bears a large, 
shapely truss of rounded flowers of bright 
rose-pink colours. The margins are coarsely 
but regularly serrated. 


Hydrangea Queen Mary.-—In size of truss and 
the individual flowers this is a splendid com- 
panion to the foregoing. The margins are 
prettily serrated and the colour is a soft shade of 
pink. ` Both varieties were raised and shown by 


Mr. H. J. JONEs. 


Ranunculus asiaticus, Improved Palestine 
Strain.—A large vase of very beautiful flowers 
was shown: the blooms were all large, shapely, 
fully double, and in many cases, of lovely colours. 
We understand that these flowers represent 
Dr. Ragioneri’s strain of which an illus- 
trated account appeared in The Gardeners 
Chronicle of July 26, 1924. Shown by Messrs. 
WATKINS AND SIMPSON. 

Staphylea Coulombieri.—Although, beyond the 
fact that it was first grown in the famous 
arboretum of Segrez, the history of this decid- 
uous shrub is unknown, it is generally supposed 
to be a hybrid between Staphylea colchica 
and S. pinnata. It is of more vigorous habit 
than either of the reputed parents, and the 
panicles are larger. The flowers are white, 
fragrant, and the flower-buds are lightly tinted 
with rose-pink. It is a handsome and desirable 
flowering shrub. Shown by Lt.-Col. MESSEL. 


Staphylea Coulombieri Hessei.—In comparison 
with the foregoing, this is an inferior shrub. 
As shown, it differs in being less vigorous, 
in the panicles being smaller, and in the flowers 
being a dingy white flushed with pale purple. 
Shown by Lt.-Col. MESSEL. 


Fothergilla major.—This is quite an old shrub 
and was grown in this country so long ago 8s 
1870. The sprays now shown were unusually 
vigorous, and the erect, cylindrical spikes 
of flowers were exceptionally long. The flowers 
have no petals and owe their beauty to the 
pinkish stalks of the clustered stamens. Shown 
by Lt.-Col. MESSEL. 
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Meconopsis grandis.—This “ Blue Poppy” 
was fully described and figured in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of June 17, 1905. The plant now 
shown had one fully-opened flower on a stalk 
about two feet in height. The flower was 
fully five inches across, and the pale blue seg- 
ments are lightly lined and flushed with purple. 
Shown by Mrs. WALTER JONES (gr. Mr. F. 
Brooker), Aberuchill Castle, Perth. 


Myrsine africana.—An__ interesting little 
evergreen shrub widely distributed over the 
Himalayas, China, the Azores and mountains 
of East and South Africa. It bears small, 
Box-like leaves which are aromatic. The 
sturdy little bush shown bore large numbers 
of minute, purplish flowers in the axils of the 
leaves, and also a few of last vear's berries, 
whichare much like those of Pernettya mucronata 
in shape, and stained blue-black. Shown by 
Lt.-Col. MESSEL. 


Gentiana pyrenaica.—This attractive, little 
Gentian was introduced in 1825, and is figured in 
Bot. Mag., 5,742. It makes a neat little plant 
with pale green leaves, and has solitary, shining, 
blue flowers, with a white base and golden 
stamens. Shown by Mrs. WALTER JONES. 


CULTURAL COMMENDATIONS. 


Conandron ramondioides.—A vigorous plant 
bearing luxuriant leaves and spikes, white 
flowers, flushed with purple, was shown. The 
species was introduced from Japan in 1879. 
Shown from the CAMBRIDGE BOTANIC GARDENS. 


Gentiana verna.—An_ earthenware trough, 
fully two feet long, and well-filled with healthy 
plants bearing large numbers of flowers, was 
shown by N. W. JENKINS, Esq., Trimmers 
Hill, Hindhead. 


GROUPS. 


A large and handsome group of Schizanthus 
hybrids was exhibited by Lorp LEcONFIELD 
(gr. Mr. F. Streeter), Petworth Park, Sussex. 
These large plants all illustrated first-class 
cultivation, and embraced many beautiful 
colours. This fine group was edged with equally 
Well-grown plants of Astilbe. Messrs. STUART 
Low anp Co. displayed some especially well- 
flowered Mimosas, mostly Acacia armata, also 
Boronia heterophylla, Metrosideros floribunda, 
Azalea indica alba and Hippeastrums. Some 
tall plants of the old favourite Gardenia florida 
were shown by the Hon. Vicary GIBRS (gr. 
Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham House, Elstree. 

Messrs. JoHN PEED AND SON again staged 
& large collection of their excellent Strepto- 
Carpuses. As before, the plants were especially 
well grown and illustrated a first-rate strain of 
most beautiful colours. Well-flowered Hydran- 
gea hortensis were shown by Messrs. WM. 
CUTBUSH AND SoN. Messrs. SUTTON AND SONS 
exhibited a small group of Cineraria Feltham 
Beauty and white Stock All-the-Year-Round. 
Particularly well-grown plants of Intermediate 
Stock were displayed by Sir HucH MURRAY 
(gr. Mr. A. Witt), Bramble Hill, Lyndhurst. 

8 were shown by Mr. PEMBERTON, 
who grouped Polyantha varieties effectively ; 
by Messrs. F. CANT AND Co., who had a pretty 
group of standards and dwarfs ; by Mr. ELISHA 
J. Hicks, who included good vases of Padre, 
America, Mrs. H. Wimett, Coral Cluster and 
irs, George Norwood; and Messrs. B. R. 
CANT AND Sons, who showed Orleans, Phoebe 
and other good varieties. Messrs. REAMS- 
BOTTOM AND Co. had an attractive display 
of their St. Brigid Anemones. 

Carnations in good condition were shown 
y Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, LTD., who had large 
vases of White Pearl, Circe Improved and Red 
Laddie. Messrs. SruarT Low anv Co. included 
Philip Sassoon, Ruby Glow and Master M. 
Stoop; while Messrs. ALLWOoD Bros had vases 
of Spectrum, Wivelstield Apricot and Mary 
Allwood, and also showed their Dianthus 
Allwoodii. 

lhe first exhibits of Sweet Peas for the year 
Made a bright display. Near the Tea Annexe, 
Messrs, Dosse anD Co. had a considerable 
group, which included several of next year's 
novelties, as yet unnamed, Gleneagles, Mary 
Rose, of pink shades; Wild Rose, George 
Shawyer, Mrs. Tom Jones and Eclipse. Messrs. 
Rosert Botton anp Son had three large stands 
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of their excellent novelties, Challenger, a beauti- 
ful waved flower of pink shades ; Jessie, a lovely 
salmon-pink ; and Mrs. A. Searles, the N.S.P.S. 
Gold Medal variety of last year. | 

Under the clock, Messrs. G. AND H. CUTHBERT 
staged a collection of very floriferous Japanese 
Azaleas, including the varieties Glow and Sylphe. 
Near by, Messrs. KELWay AND Son showed Tree 
Paeony L'Esperance, Lupins and Cineraria 
Kelway’s Perfect Model Double, in several 
colours. 

Alpines, both planted in small rock gardens 

and set out in pots were freely shown. Messrs. 
W. Rh. Rocers anD Son included Campanulas, 
dwarf Veronicas, Primulas and Phloxes. Messrs. 
MAXWELL AND BEALE showed Daphne Cneorum, 
Androsaces and Linum alpinum. Mr. F. G. 
Woop included dwarf Phloxes, Daphne Cneorum, 
Polyanthuses and Brooms. The Misses 
Horxins had an attractive rock garden, and 
Messrs. Hopcsons, LTD., had good batches of 
Primula Veitchii, Irises, Alyssum saxatile and 
Genistas. 
- Mrs. WALTER Jones (gr. Mr. F. Brooker), 
Aberuchill Castle, Perth, exhibited an attrac- 
tively arranged collection of Meconopsis which 
included unusually well-grown plants of M. 
grandis, M. quintuplinervia and the variety 
major, M. betonicifolia, and M. integrifolia. 
Gentiana verna, Incarvillea grandiflora, dwarf 
Phloxes and other rock garden plants were 
shown by Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND CRISP. 
Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE again showed varieties 
of Primula pulverulenta with P. littoniana. 

An admirable rock garden was made by Mr. 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, and planted with generous 
breadtiis of Gentiana acaulis, Anemone sylves- 
tris, Primula farinosa, Dianthus alpinus, Cam- 
panula Stevenii and other alpines. Mr. J. 
Rostnson had Violas, Phioxes and Saxifrages. 
Messrs. B. LADHAMS, LTD., had a lerge collection 
of Trollius, Myosotis Orion, of intense blue 
colour, Violas, Irises and other spring flowers. 
Some excellent Trollius, in named varieties, 
were staged by Messrs. BAKERS, LTD. 

In a well-arranged exhibit, the CENTRAL 
GARDEN SUPPLIES showed Ranunculus gramını- 
folius, Saxifraga Aizoon, Helianthemums and 
other rock garden plants, with well-flowered 
bushes of Kalmia latifolia and dwarf Conifers. 
Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND Son staged Dode- 
catheon Media, Cypripedium montanum, C. 
pubescens, Oxalis adenophylla and a number 
of plants of Saxifraga pyramidalis bearing long, 
graceful sprays of flowers. 

The MAYTHAM GARDENS had a pretty group 
of Lupins in good colours, Paeony Avant 
Garde, Choisya ternata, Primula japonica atro- 
sanguinea and Clianthus puniceus. Mr. JAMES 
Dorcas again staged some of his very good 
Auriculas. Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons had 
flowers of Dahlias. 

An attractive group of shrubs arranged by 
Mr. R. C. Norrcurr included Fremontia cali- 
fornica, Pyrus Sargentii, P. Eleyi, P. Scheid- 
eckeri, Cytisus kewensis, C. Dragon Fly, C. 
Donard Seedling, various Lilacs and Maples. 
Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, LTD., staged large speci- 
mens of Wistaria sinensis, with Brooms, Pittos- 
porums, Ceanothuses and other shrubs. Mr. J. 
KLINKERT had well-grown topiary specimens. 


Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 


Present: Mr. E. A. Bowles (in the Chair), 
Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. Rollo Meyer, Sir Daniel 
Hall, Mr. J. Jones, Mr. C. Tichmarsh, Mr. C. W. 
Needham, Mr. F. Secrett, Miss Willmott, 
Mr. Alfred W. White, Mr. Duncan Pearson, 
Mr. G. Churcher, Mr. Herbert. Smith, Mr. Charles 
H. Curtis, Mr. Peter R. Barr and Mr. A. 
Simmonds (Secretary). 


The Committee had a busy session, as in 
addition to considering the merits of numerous 
novelties in Tulips and judging groups of Tulips, 
it made a final draft of the varieties of Datfodils 
that are to be used as standard sorts for the 
Wisley trials. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Tulip Mars.—A handsome and bold Darwin 
variety of deep orange-scarlet colouring, with 
a vellow base, this basal colour showing also on 
the outside. The segments are rounded and 
substantial. Shown and raised by Sir Daniel 
rat, Merton, Surrey. 


CHRONICLE. 
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Tulip Bronze Wings.—Iin this elegant variety 
the flowers are of a ruddy bronze hue, shading to 
golden bronze towards the margins of the outer 
segments. The base is bronzy-blue. Shown 
and raised by Sir DANIEL HALL, Merton. 


GROUPS or TULIPS. 


The many collections were of great beauty, 
and as the day advanced the blooms opened 
widely, making a gorgeous display. essrs. 
DosBBIE AND Co. filled a large space with an 
excellent collection of Darwin, Cottage and 
Parrot Tulips, which was arranged. with great 
taste and skill. Their Parrot Tulips included 
Lutea, Sensation, a beautiful feathered flower, 
and Zany, of scarlet and gold colouring. Amongst 
the many Cottage Tulips we especially admired 
Mrs. Moon, yellow, Picotee, and Avis ‘Kennicot, 
bright yellow. The chief of the Darwins 
were Dom Pedro, a handsome bronzy flower ; 
La Tulipe Noire, of very dark, almost black. 
maroon ; Panorama, orange-cardinal ; Europe, 
scarlet ; Orange Perfection, King George, 
rose-pink ; The Giant, purple, and Zwanenburg, 
white. Besides these there were handsome 
vases of Gesneriana lutea and the brilliant 
Gesneriana major. 

There were many of the beautifully-marked 
Old-English varieties in the splendid collection 
set up so well by Messrs. Barz AND Sons. 
The chief of these fascinating Tulips were 
Troubador, white with lilac markings ; Gloria 
Mundi, purple and yellow; Bartlett, red with 
white feathering, and Esopus, rose-pink, 
flaked with white. Amongst the many Darwins 
we especially admired the duskiness of La 
Tulipe Noire and of Zulu; Gwydr, pale helio- 


trope; Roi de Siam, rich purple; Clara Butt, 
pink; Velvet King, deep maroon; Vesta, 
white; Margaret, soft pink; Louis XIV, 


bronzy purple, and Ellen Willmott, a large 
yellow variety of Tulipa retroflexa type. 

Near the gallery, Messrs. PEARSON AND 
Sons had a good collection, chiefly of Darwin 
varieties, of which we select for special mention 
the vases of Europe, scarlet ; Farncombe 
Sanders, crimson ; Orion, rich rose-pink ; 
Cararra, white; William Copland, mauve 
shades ; Faust, deep maroon ; Scarlet Emperor 
and Edmie, pink. Messrs. R. H. BATE, Lrp., 
included in their collection of well-grown 
flowers, vases of Viking, deep purple ; Princess 
Elizabeth, rose-pink ; White Queen ; Professor 
Michael Foster, deep rose-pink; Bronze 
Knight, golden bronze, and Prot. Francis Darwin, 
crimson. 

The Rev. RoLtto MEYER, Watton Rectory, 
showed massed vases of The President, orange ; 
Ingleseombe Pink; Goudvink, purple with 
orange shading in the edges, and Golden Bronze. 
Mr. G. W. MILLER had Tulips and Polyanthuses. 
The former included Zulu, William Pitt, Baron 
de la Tonnaye, Harry Veitch and Europe. 
In the collection arranged by the BRONWYLFA 
Fruit Farm there were vases of Marconi, 
pink ; Loveliness, soft pink; Marie, deep rose- 
pink; Inglescombe Yellow; The Fawn and 
Psyche, pink shades. Messrs. J. J. GRULLE- 
MANS and Sons had a small collection of Darwin 
varieties. 

In a goodly collection, Messrs. D. STEWART 
AND Son had vases of Jubilee, deep purple ; 
Gesneriana spathulata, Purple Perfection, Mrs. 
Moon and Picotee. The WetsH BuLsB FARMS 
staged vases of Massachusetts, pink ; Ida Scott, 
purple; Glow, crimson; Afterglow, lovely 
orange-crimson : Gesneriana lutea and Louise 
de la Vallivre, deep rose. Mr. H. G. LONGFORD 
staged many good varieties including Zany, 
the attractive Parrot Tulip; Alaska, yellow 
Darwin: Dulcinea, deep rose Darwin; Dido, 
salmon-pink ; and Prince Albert, a Darwin with 
attractive bronzy shading to the margins. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Mr. A. H. Pearson (in the Chair), 
Mr. J. Cheal, Mr. H. S. Rivers, Mr. P. C. M. 
Veiteh, Mr. G. Tinley, Mr. H. Smith, Mr. E. 
Laxton, Mr. W. Giles, Mr. H. Prince, Mr. W. H. 
Divers, Mr. E. Beckett, Mr. E. A. Bunvard 
and Mr. A. N. Rawes (Hon. Secretary). ` 

It was resolved to send a message of condo- 
lence to the Chairman, Mr. C. G. A. Nix, on the 
death of his brother, Mr. John Nix, of Tilvate 
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Manor, Crawley. The late Mr. Nix was a 
frequent exhibitor of fruite at the R.H.S. 
meetings ; his gardener, Mr. E. Neal, is a member 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

The only exhibit before this Committee 
comprised twelve varieties of Cucumbers, 
from Lorp LEcONFIELD’s gardens at Petworth 
Park, Sussex (gr. Mr. F. Streeter). The quality 
of the fruits was exceptionally high, and the 
bloom on the skin was finely developed, exem- 
piifying high cultivation. The varieties were 

atchless, Ideal, Every Day, Satisfaction, 
Delicacy, King George, Model, Lockie’s Perfec- 
tion, Jasper Queen, Peerless, Tender and True, 
and Constitution. 


DUNDEE HORTICULTURAL. 


THs usual monthly meeting of this Society 
was held in the Training College, Park Place, 
on Friday, the 22nd ult. 

The lecturer for the evening was Mr. E. H. 
M. Cox, of Glendoick, and his subject, “Alpines.” 
Mr. Cox stated that the stones in a rock garden 
should be placed naturally, with the weathered 
surfaces outermost and the strata running in a 
direct line, as though they had been there per- 
manently. An essential feature of a rockery 
was drainage, as many alpine plants 
m their native haunts grow im gravel with 
oe no soil. The lecture was illustrated 

coloured lantern slides, which showed plants 
growing on rockeries on a large and small scale. 

Mesers. STORRIE AND STORRIE, Glencarse 
Nurseries, exhibited Primula obconica gigantea 
and Schizanthuses, for both of which the Com- 
mittee awarded a Cultural Certificate. 


GERMAN HORTICULTURAL. 


UNnpER the title of *“ Flowers from Home and . 


Ab >’ the German Horticultural Society 
organised in the Berlin Town Hall, from April 13 
to April 20, a Spring Horticultural Exhibition, 


which proved very successful and attracted large 


numbers of visitors. In the late summer of 
last year an exhibition was attempted by the 
same Society, with limited success, owing to 
cramped accommodation and other causes; 
but this partial failure was of value in showing 
the organisers where shortcomings were likely 
to occur, and their readiness to learn by pee 
experience was in the present instance y 
rewarded. 

The fioral decoration of the rooms was ex- 
cellently done, especially the surroundings of the 
‘* Spring ” in the hall known as the Lichthofe. 
Rather less happy was the arrangement of the 
Obersaal, almost filled with a very large central 
bed, in which yard-high Cactuses and Cinerarias 
were accommodated. The Hydrangeas, how- 
ever, beautifully arranged and in the pink of 
condition, made up for many shortcomings 
in other directions; the superb Wintergalen 
group won the coveted Prussian Government 

edal, and the Matthes exhibit on the next 
stand seemed equally meritorious in its own 
way. In the Lichthofe, as well as the pretty 
“ Spring,” were the Azaleas and Rhododen- 
drons shown by the firm of KARGER, and a col- 
lection of enormous, brightly-hued Hydrangeas 
from DEHMLOW’S, of Heinersdorf. Mr. ARTHUR 
Brann showed fine Roses, and Mr. DE COENE, 
pot Figs. A collection of more or less rare 
warm-house plants, including Medinilla mag- 
nifica, in full bloom, came from the Government 
Gardens at Sanssouci, of which Herr Kunert is 
the Director. Orchids, Carnations, cut Roses 
and brightly-coloured Calceolarias were all 
well-shown by specialists in each line; and two 
landscape gardening firms showed miniature 
rock gardens. Some of the German horticul- 
turists were inclined to frown upon this latter 
section, as being unsuitable for an indoor 
exhibition, but it was very popular with the 
public and attracted considerable favourable 
attention. 

Another somewhat unconventional feature, 
which likewise proved a valuable attraction, 
was the presence of a large number of German 
and foreign song-birds, the Berlin Cage-Bird 
Association having combined with the Horti- 
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cultural Society in organising the exhibition. 
The song of the birds agreeably enlivened the 
show, and not much exception could, perhaps, 
be taken to their presence. 


MORAY FIELD CLUB. 


THE annual meeting of the members of this 
Club was held in Elgin Museum, the Rev. 
George Birnie, B.D., Speymouth, the President, 
in the chair. Mr. J. J. Burgess, M.A., Secretary 
and Treasurer, presented the financial statement, 
showing a credit balance in favour of the Club. 
The Chairman, after extolling the services of 
Mr. Burgess, who had held office for twenty-five 
years, reviewed the work of the Club last year, 
and mentioned that Dr. Douglas Simpson, 
Librarian of Aberdeen University, a noted 
authority on ancient architecture im Scotland, 
had promised to accompany members of the 
Club to Spynie Palace and Duffus Castle during 
the coming season, and to tell them something 
about these historic buildings. Mr. H. B. 
Mackintosh, a sell-known Morayshire historian, 
had also consented to act as cicerone during the 
Club’s visit to the port and loch of Spynie. 
Warm thanks were expressed to Dr. Simpson 
and Mr. Macintosh for their kind offers. 

The following arrangements for excursions 
were provisionally made :—May 14, Blackhills ; 
May 21, Kellas; June 11, Greshop Woods, 
Forres; June 25, joint excursion with the 
Literary and Scientific Association, under Dr. 
Douglas Simpson's guidance, to Spynie Palace, 
Duffus Castle, and Burghead; July 9, Rothes; 
August 20, Richmond-Gordon estates, Fochabers ; 
September 3, to Spynie Loch and port, with 
Mr. H. B. Mackintosh; September 17, forestry 
demonstration at a place to be fixed later. 


TRURO SPRING FLOWER SHOW. 


T1s show, which opened at Truro, on 
Tuesday, April 26, afforded a demonstration 
of what the Cornish climate will produce. 
Although Rhododendrons were not as good as in 
oe years, this was e ted owing to pro- 

ific flowering in 1926 and the heavy gales of 
the present spring. The Lord Lieutenant 
of Cornwall, J. C. Wimuiams, Esq., put up a 
unique collection of hybrid Rhododendrons. 
In this collection was a particularly fine R. 
Maddenii x R. cinnabarina cross. 
Another feature of the show was a new seedling 
Leptospermum scoparium, exhibited by the Rev. 
A. T. BoscawEN, Ludgvan, with particularly 
large and semi-double flowers. 

The Tulip classes were well filled, Col. PAYNTER 
excelling with excellent Darwin varieties. 
Collections of shrubs form one of the most 
attractive features of these shows, and it was 
very regrettable that the Rev. A. T. Boscawen 
was not showing in this section, as he has for 
years taken the premier award, and his action 
this year can only be regarded as that of a 
sportsman in order that other people might have 
a chance. The first prize exhibit of Mrs. 
BoLrruo, of Trewithen was very fine. It con- 
tained excellent examples of Drimys, Erica 
melanthera, Enkianthus and Eriostemon 
neriifolium. The second prize was won by Mrs. 
Hext, who had fine specimens of Buddleia 
Colvillei, Cytisus proliferus and Exochorda. 

Acacias were also much in evidence, and in 
the class for three vases of these, Viscount 
FALMOUTH was placed first with well-grown 
examples of A. verticillata, A. longifolia and A. 
melanoxylon. 

Flowering Cherries were another feature 
of the show, and in the prize-winning exhibit 
of Mr. A. M. WILLIAMS were some beautiful 
specimens of C. Hisakara, C. Veitchii and C. 
Lannesiana. 

There was a welcome increase in the number of 
alpine exhibits, and many of these contained 
choice, well-grown specimens. 

Traders were represented by Messrs. R. 
VEITCH AND SON, Exeter, whose outstanding 
plants were Kennedya ovata, Prostranthera 
nivea and Statice profusa ; by Messrs. TRESEDER, 
Truro, and Mr. Ruse, Falmouth, who had their 
usual exhibits of choice shrubs and flowering 
plants; by Messrs. MAXWELL aND BEALE, 
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Broadstone, Dorset, who had a very ttily 
arranged rockery and Heath garden ; ay Mr. 
James Cock, of Hayle, who showed Tulips, 
Anemones and Trollius; by Messrs. Reams- 
BOTTOM, who displayed Anemones; by Mr. 
J. C. MARTIN, who had an attractive stand of 
Narcissi and Gladioli; by Messrs. ALLWoop 
Begos., who showed Carnations, and by Messrs. 
Hewrrr aNd Co., Warwick, who exhibited 
very fine Delphiniums. 


Obituary. 


J. A. Nix.—We regret to announce that Mr. 


John Ashburner Nix died on the 9th inst., 
following an operation, in a nursing home in 
London. He was the elder son of the well- 
known banker, Mr. John Hennings Nix, and 
brother of Major C. G. A. Nix, Chairman of 
the R.H.S. Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Mr. J. A. Nix was a big landowner in the county 


of Sussex, and had a fine garden at his residence, 
Tilgate, Crawley, where he was especially 
successful in the cultivation of indoor and out-. 
door fruits. He exhibited frequently, especially 
at the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and his exhibits always won high 
awards. He also took a keen interest in affores- 
tation. He interested himself in local work, 
and was at one time Chairman of the East 
Sussex County Council, and at the time of his 
death was Chairman of the Roads and Bridges 


Committee. The late Mr. Nix was not married ; ` 


we understand that the estate passes to the 
family of Major C. G. A. Nix. Mr. E. Neal, 
gardener at Tilgate, contributed the weekly 
notes on the “ Hardy Fruit Garden ” to these 
Pages in 1925. 


Oe 
s 


GREEN BEETLE ON RuĦavsBaRrB.—L. H. The 
beetle is the common Tortoise Beetle (Cassida 
viridis), usually plentiful on Thistles, which 
‘appear to be its natural food plant. The 
larva is a little prickly-looking creature 
which constructs a sort of awning of its own 
excrement, and carries it about with it. 
There are eleven other species of the genus 
in Britain, and most of them are green ; 
several are brown, and one of these (C. 
nebulosa) attacks Beet and other plants. 


HYDRANGEAS WITH ANAEMIC-LOOKING LEAVES. 
—W. T. B. The Hydrangeas appear to 
have been potted in a compost deficient in 
iron. The same appearance may be brought 
about by too much lime or chalk in the soil ; 
but it more often happens to be due to too 
much manure in the compost, as in the case 
of Roses. The leaves have not developed 
the chlorophyll or leaf-green in their tissues. 
By watering the plants once a week with a 
quarter-ounce of sulphate of iron to a gallon 
of water, we think you will get the leaves to 
turn green before the plants come into bloom. 
The treatment might have commenced 
earlier to advantage, because the plants are 
now far advanced. It would be well not to 
force them too quickly with fire-heat, but 
let them develop slowly, admitting &r 
to the house judiciously. 


RASPBERRY Mota Gruss.—A. P. The no 
grubs are the larvae of the Raspberry preps 
which are boring their way to the pith of be e 
canes, where they will pupate. The peA 
thing to do at this stage is to cut off affec 
shoots and destroy the grubs. This 1s ueo 
sufficient to keep the pest in check. : 
autumn the old canes should be cut he 
close to the ground and burnt, together ye 
any old, cracked stakes for the larvae PP 
in such places and in the ground. rile 
attack is serious it would be Ba S 
to try the effect of a soil fumigant during 
next winter. 


—H. M 
mmunica Received.—c. 8.—J. M. H. 
ue A. D. B.—G. D.—J. H.—H. 8§.—W. A—P M. i 
—C. F—T. P.—A. G.W. L.-—A. J. H.—wW. 
—W. F. H—D. M.—H. H. C.—H. N. G 


- 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, May 10th, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except whare otherwise stated). 


s.d. s.d. sd. s.d- 
Adiantum Hydrangeas, pink, 
cuneatum 48's, per doz. 24 0-36 0 
per doze see 10 0-12 0 —blue, 48's, per 
—vlegans ... 10 0-15 0 doz. ... ... 30 0-36 0 
Aralia Sleboldif 9 0-10 0 ce malts; 48 s, Per B20 
Araucarias, per OZ. e - 
fobs ea $0 0-42 0 “aie 8, toto 
Asparagus piu- eac mo 
mosu «+6 12 O-18 O | Marguerites, 48's, 
—sprenge ... 12 0-18 0 per doz. ... 21 0-24 0 
Aspidistra n T Ae Mignonette,48’s, ’ 
vo OF 4 0-30 0 per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 
—nidus ... 12 0-15 0 Nephroenis in P 
tero- va (>) y eee 0-18 0 
Boa ae, —82'3... ... 24 0-86 0 
per doz, ... 36 0-48 O | Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
Cacti, per tray —60's ... .. 15 0-18 0 
—12’s,15’3 ... 56 0—7 0 | Pteris,in variety 10 0-15 0 
Cinerarias, 48's, e, 60's ... 5 0—6 0 
perdoz. ... 12 0-15 0 —small mt 0—5 0 
—72's, per tra 
Crotons, doz. eee 30 0-456 0 of 15's a 2 6—93 0 
Cyrtomlam ... 10 0-25 0 | Roses. P 
» Polyan- 
Erica Cavendishil thas, 48’s, per 
48's, per doz. 36 0-42 0 doz.... `... 18 0-24 0 
~—cocunea minor, —-Rambler, large 
dal rt 4 0-27 0 Plants, each . 5 0-15 0 


~—pe 46's, Sp! 
raea, white, 
Wi chr te 48's, per doz. 21 0-40 0 


—Wilmoreana, E ’ 
18s, per dos. 27 0-80 0 | Aoz... POF 27 0-30 0 
Ge 48's eee ae 
perdos  .. 12 0-15 0 | Stock white, 48's, o 
Hellotropes, 48's, —vcoloured, 48's, 
perdoz, ... 16 0-18 0 per dog. ... 10 0-12 0 
eee Average Wholesale Prices. 
s. d. 8. d. s.d. B.d 
Adiantum deco- puree ea ke 
rum,doz.bun. 8 0—9 0 abe ea PAE g O40 
cuneatum, a 
doz, bun.” ... 6 0—8 0 | Mum longi- 7 
Anemone St. florum, long, 
Brigid, per per doz. ... 8 0—3 6 
doz. bun. 2 6—4 o | —short, doz. 
Asparagus plu- blooms 2 0—2 6 
mosus, per Lily-of-the-Valley, 
nins 3 long PEN per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
Talls, 6's ... wee 
med. sprays . 2 0—3 0 arees, por foz: 
short ,, ... 0 9—1 3 | —Poeticus ... 1 6—2 0 
—Sprengeri, bun, —double white 4 0—5 0 
long sprays... 2 O—2 6 Orchid 
med. ,, 1 6—2 0 8, per doz. 
short 3 0 6—1 9 —Cattleyas . 24 0-36 0 
doz. blooms . 2 0—3 0 | Bichardias 
Cornflower, blue, (Arums), per 
Croton leaves, —yellow, per 
Ferns, French, Roses, per doz. 
per doz. bun, 10 0-12 0 blooms— 
—Columbia 3 0—4 0 
me mt, —Richmond |... 2 6—3 0 
z bun. 4 0—8 0 —Madame But- 
Myrtle, green, terfly .. 2 6—3 0 
per doz. bun, 1 6—2 0 — Golden Ophelia 3 0—4 0 
Stock, double —Mrs. Aaron 
white, per doz. Ward ave 1 6—2 6 
bun. ... 6 0-12 0 —Madame Abel 
Gardenias, per Chatenay ... 2 6—3 6 
doz. blooms . 3 0—5 0 | —Hoosier Beauty 2 6--4 0 
Adlets, Blush: —Liberty .. 3 0—4 0 
e, per —Molly Sharman 
ze pen. si : 0-15 0 Crawiord ... 2 6—3 6 
per doz. bun, 15 0-18 0 | Premier ... 3 0—4 0 
— The Bride, Smilax, per doz. 
ber doz, bun. 24 0-30 0 trails Ss --8 0 
Gypeophila, white, Statice sinuata, 
per doz. bun. 4 0—8 0 mauve, per doz. ; 
Heather, white, bun.... sek 0--4 0 
per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 Stephanotis, per 
Hydrangea, white, 72 pips ... 3 0--3 6 
per doz. bun. 36 0-42 0 | Sweet. Peas, in 
wae hee per a variety 6 0-12 0 
“Dun. ... 36 0 | Tulips, per doz. 
ing: Spanish, per single, white 8 0-12 0 
—blue 10a Z —yellow 9 0-12 0 
yellow 1 0—18 | — —scearlet ... 6 0—9 0 
—mauve 1 0--1 6 | —Parwiu, red 8 0-10 0 
—white 1 6—2 0 — — pink 8 0-10 0 


REMARKS.—Prices of all Tulips are beginning to harden 
Pe tbpties are getting shorter. Several boxes of these 
` ooms have arrived in a very open condition during the 
E day or go, especially those from the Channel Islands 
st epee of England. The increased supplies of double 
Inet e Narcissi have been greatly welcomed since Saturday 
fea and prices for this flower are cheapening. Carnations 
keg aper and supplies at present exceed the demand, 
b ed Roses were somewhat shorter in supply to-day, 
on other varieties are as plentiful and cheap as last week. 
Spanish Irises are arriving in much larger quantities from 
Orie growers, Holland and Guernsey. The newest 
subjects in this department are Coreopsis, Corntlowers 
‘nd coloured Paeonies, Sweet Peas are much improved 
ll quality and their prices are on the down grade, Supplies 


_ California are a firm trade, and Grape Fruits and Lemons 
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of flowers from France have been affected b 

th 
weather; practically all blooms have suffered fa tanait 
and are t e88 OD arrival in the market. 

Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 
8. àd. 8. d. 


8. d. 8. 
Apples, Austra- Lemons, Messina $ 
—Granny Smith 25 0-30 0 aa clea: 
—Dunn’s... 12 0-14.0| Naples, per 
Cox's Orange Case... ... 20 0-26 0 
Pippin $-cases 12 0-18 0 Melons, each... 6 6-10 0 
-Jonathan +. 13 0-15 0 Canteloup, each 4 0-10 0 
—Eing Da . 12 6-14 O | Oranges, — 
—HibstonPippin — 10 0 | -Jafa r PeT aA 20 0-22 0 
—Others |.) 12 6-13 0 | ~Califormlan = wo 
Appie, New Zea- —Denia ... 18 0-30 0 
—Cleo 370-18 0 | ~Murcla «+. 20 0-40 0 
—Alfreston ... 18 0-14 6 | Peaches, per 
—Dunn's `~.. 15 0-16 0 | _ 402... ... 18 0-36 0 
—Jonathan ... 15 0-16 0 | Pears, uth 
Bananas... 16 0-240 | African, per 
Figs, pet a 8 0-18 0 | —Beurré Bosc 6 0—8 0 
per Case —Keiffer ..h 5 0—8 0 
Sve Goose... F o , —Winter Nelis 7 0-10 0 
ca - 
Grapes, English Fearn NON Lee; 
—Hambro, per b3 6—6 0 
—Josephine de 
Grapes, South Mali 8 6-10 0 
African, per case a Se 
= Hanaeteot. —Beurré d'Anjou — 6 6 
red and white 8 0-12 0O | Pears, Austra- 
—Waltham Cross 8 0-12 0 ah—- 


—~Rosaki ese 8 0-12 0 
—Barbarossa . 8 0-10 0 
~—Ralson Blanc 8 0-10 0 


—Beurré6 Bosc 6 0—8 0 
—Josephine de 


—Lady Downes 10 0-12 0 Malines we 6 6-10 0 
ba Australian— Pines, case... 18 0-83 0 
—Ohanes, per 
bushel |... 18 0-20 0 ar See a 
boxe.” a o—9 o | —SPecial, per Ib 10 0-12 0 
— Black Malaga 15 0-17 0 | —best, per Ib... 5 0—8 0 


s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d 
Asparagus— Mushrooms 
— Cavaillon 0 5—0 8 —cups .. 2 0—2 6 
—Lauris 0—2 — Broilers 1 6—1 9 
— Worcester extra oaar ió a : 
special ... 4 0—6 0 encia ss... 
—special |... 2 0—3 0 | = Esyptlan — 120 
Beans, Forced— Parsnips, pe 
—Special ... 0 9—1 0 pan” es F oe 
Beans, Madeira 2 6—4 0 Potta TES = 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 | —King Edward— 
Cabbage per ton ... ... 1808. 200r. 
doz. ... “>  o—2 6 | —others, ton ... 1208. 150s. 
Carrots per ce eles E ON 
-bax we 40-6 0.| owt e POT g0 0-82 6 
Caulitiowers— —Canaries, case 8 0-14 0 
—English, pe —Scilly per cwt. — 300 
crate .. 3 0--5 —Axzores ..- 16 0-18 0 
Cucumbers,doz. 3 6—5 Radishes, per doz. 1 0--2 6 


Rhubarb, natural 2 0-—~3 0 


~-Fints, 3, 345 4 Savoys, pertally 8 0-12 0 


0 
0 
doz. ... . 12 0-16 0 
6 


Tomatos, English 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0--2 pink,  ... 14 0-16 0 
Lettuce, round, —pink and whitel4 0-16 0 
per doz. 1 6—2 6 —white .. 13 0-15 0 
—long 2 0—6 0 —blue... ... 12 0-14 0 
Mint, forced, —Canary Island 35 0-40 0 
per doz. 1 0--2 0 | Turnips, per cwt 4 0--5 0 


REMARKS.—A large amount of produce is being handled 
in the market just now, and with favourable weather 
there Is some freedom in buying. Some cholce En lish 
hothouse frults are now available and selling well, such as 
Strawberries, Melons, Figs, Peaches and Grapes. Grapes 
Apples and Pears from South Africa and Australia are all 
selling satisfactorily. Oranges from Spain, Jaffa and 


are an improved market. Bome early Cherries from 
France are not particularly popular, being rather small, 
even for this time of the year. Tomatos are arriving 
from the Lea Valley and Worthing districts in better 
quantities, and thelr prices are Migntiy easier. Cucumbers 
are in heavy BUI and holdin rm values. Forced 
Peas are a good trade. Forced Beans, however, are 
cheaper, this section being affected by the large quantities 
of French Asparagus avallable. English Asparagus 
is a r trade just now, selling prices being entirely 
unsatisfactory from the producers’ point of view. Mush- 
rooms are rather more plentiful and cheaper. Gooseberries 
are variable in condition and price, some samples being 
affected with blight. New Potatos arẹ much cheaper, 
supplies being heavier from all sources. Green vegetables 
are a fair trade. Salads are keenly inquired for, and 
supplies are below requirements. Trade in old Potatos 
is slow. 


GLASGOW. 


A moderate amount of business was done in the cut 
flower market during the past week and prices remained at 
attractive levels. Outdoor Tulips were cheap at ld. to 
3d. per bunch, while Daffodils of the Emperor, Empress, 
Sir Watkin and Pheasant Eye varieties were worth 
2/6 to 3/~ per dozen. Prices of Carnations ranged from 
2/- to 2/6, and for Roses from 2/- to 3/-. English Irises 
made 1/- to 1/6 for 12's, and Guernsey Irises, 3d. to 6d. 
for 6's. Richardias (Arum Lilies) averaged 2/6 per dozen ; 
Lily-of-the- Valley, 2/- to 2/6; and Anemones, 4/- per dozen. 
White Spiraeas sold at 6d. per pot; piuk Spiraeas, Dd; 

1/- to 3/- each. 
The improved weather had the effect of largely increasing 
deliveries of bedding plants, which realised the following 


and Hydrangeas, 


xi. 


prices :—Coltness Gem Dahlias, 4/- per dozen; Chrysan- 
themums, 1/-; Lobelia, Daisies, Pol anthuses, Stocks 
and Asters, 1/-per box ; Violas, 2/- ; and Sweet Williams, 9d. 

Few changes were recorded in fruit values. Porto 
Rico Grape Fruits advanced to 26/- and 30/- per case, 
and Oranges were also dearer, Jaffas at 23/6, and Valencia’ 
300’s and 240°s, 21/- to 30/-, The value of American 
Apples and Cape fruite was unchanged. 

n the vegetable market, Lettuces rose to 7/~ and 8/- 
per crate; Cucumbers realised 4/- to 7/- per dozen ; 
gy CE a ey 

; o8, - zen buaches ; 
and Syboes, 4d. and 6d. ii i 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE understand that the maintenance of the 
roof garden at May Fair Hotel, Berkeley Square, 
is in the hands of Messrs. Robert Green Ltd., 
of Crawford Street, W.1, who were also respon- 
sible for the floral decorations on the oocasion 
of the visit of the King and Queen to the Hotel, 
and now carry out all the interior and exterior 
floral decorations there. 


THE business of Messrs. Cooper, McDougall 
and Robertson, Ltd., has been converted 
into a public company, with a share capital 
of £1,800,000. This company combines the 
businesses formerly carried on by Mesers. 
Cooper and Nephews, Messrs. McDougall and 
Robertson, and Messrs. McDougall and aai 
all of which acquired reputations for horticul- 
tural and agricultural insecticides, fungicides 
and weed killers. ‘“ Katakilla,” a non-poisonous 
wder insecticide is a speciality of this combine. 
The head office of the company is at Berk- 
hamsted, Hertfordshire; the Chairman 1s Sir 
Richard A. Cooper, Bt., and the Managing 
Director, Mr. Alexandra T. Robertson. 


THE WEATHER IN APRIL. 


= was dry but windy, with westerly to north-weeterly 
winds, the excess of westerly and shortage of eas 
winds being remarkable. Trifling showers, however, were 
unusually frequent. The daily range of temperature 
was very small. After a fine, warm Easter holiday period, 
the month closed with a apell of cold, polar air. ibility 
was excellent, and ozone abundant. The mean temper- 
ature of the entire month was 464°, or not quite 10° above 
the average. There were 156 sunny hours, Or 15 fewer 
than the normal. Rain fell on so many as 21 days—an 
unusual number for an spring month; but the total 
quantity was only 1°07 , or three-quarters-of-an-inch 
below average. The amount of evaporation was con- 
ese ayers were ta bigeye gales ag Mod ie 
round frost was register on five n é 

of hail fell on the 26th. Joseph Bare , The Fernley 
Observatory, Southport. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. P. Elliott for three years gardener to Lt.-Col. 
W. G. BOWYER, Weston nor, Olney, Buckinghame 
shire, as gardener to B. R. HEATON, Esq., und 
Down, Gomshall, Surrey. (Thanks for 2/~ for B.G. 
O.F. Box.—EDS.) 


Mr. J. Price for the past fourteen years gardener to 
J. COLMAN, Esq., Wick Hall, Hove, as gardener to 
Dr. H. R. S. WALFORD, Hendon Grove, N.W.4. 
(Thanks for 1/- for R.G.0.F. Box.—EDs.) 


Mr. J. W. Saunders forthe past five-and-a-half years 
second gardener to 8S. vee Esq., Cedars 
Gardens, Barwell, as gardener to T. ELLIS BRIGGS, 
Esq., High Chimneys, Sunningdale, Berkshire. 


Mr. James J. Staward for six-and-a-half years gar- 
dener to Mr. and Lady KATHLEEN CURZON HERRIOK, at 
Beau Manor Park, Woodhouse, Loughborough, and 
prior to 1919 in the Seaforth apni > also late 

ardener to R. M, PILKINGTON, Esq., St. Fort House, 
ewport, Fife, and Sir RICHARD WALDIB GRIFFITH, 

Bart., Hendersyde Park, Kelso, Roxburghshire ; as 

gardener to WILLIAM ROPNOR, .. Thorp Perrow, 

egy (Thanks for 2/6 for B.G.O.F. 
ox.—EDS. 


CATALOGUES REOEIVED. 


BARR AND Sons, 11, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2.— 
Bedding plants and Dahlias; flower seeds for the 
rock garden. 

D. G. PURDIE, 6, Waterloo Street, Glasgow.—Dahlias and 
summer bedding plants, etc. 


J. CARTER AND Co., Raynes Park, 8.W.20.—Garden 
requisites. 


HeEwitt’s, Solihull, Warwickshire.—Delphiniums. 

ALLWOUD Bros., Wivelstield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex.—Cuarnations, 

DANIELS BROS., LTD., Norwich.—Summer beds and borders 

H. J. JONES, Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, $.5.13.— 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, etc. 


Foreign. 


FR. DE ek Contich.—Village lez Anvers, Belgium— 
acti, 
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nR f a UALEN $ -BEN h 
A ŽC FREE TIN ON 


NAS MEASUPE 


-is not gained- without continued good service 
and effect. Especially is this true about a 
weed-killer. Eureka does kill weeds, it has the 
largest sale and when using it you are certain of 


satisfactory results, it is full strength and 
never varies. | 


4 Gureka, 


WEED KILLER 


- Chemists, Seedsmen, Boots, - Civil 
Service, Harrods, etc. Any difficulty 
in procuring, write Tomlinson’ and’ 
Hayward Ltd., Lincoln. “ Chemistry 
in Garden and Greenhouse” free. 


THE LEADING GLASSHOUSE FUMIGANT 


CORRY'S 


WOODLICE and | “SORRY sweer pea 
ANT DEATH 


NON-POISONOUS 


a 


Manufactured by CORRY & CO., LTD.,.SHAD THAMES, LONDON, 8.E.1 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


IMPROVED LAWN SAND 


or destroying 
Moss & Weeds 


Simply requires sprinkling. 
2 c; no O kills i 
the roots ; op nsi to arseni- Causes instantaneous death to Ants, 
cal compounds : f . 
THOUSANDS OF TOMATO PLANTS Tins— p . ceil Earwigs, Snails, snd DECORATED 
Be satisfied with the best—the cheapest in the end. 1/- 2/- 3/666 12/- pte brings Mice, Rats and TINS 
mmended by the Royal Horticultural Society. for 4 12} 25 50 100 gals. Rabbits from their holes. D \/ D 
Cubic ft. Ho 2090 4200 EY 16.000 A Epo Special cheap bulk prices for Prices— SS 9° 7 & 32 
. [= - | Parks, Recreation Ground , and in Bulk. 
Also in 2; 5 and 10 gallon free drums. etc. see ia alee i- D 3e Bl @ 
SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


Just Published 
A TREATISE ON THE BRITISH 


FRESHWATER ALGAE 


in which are included all the Pigmented Protophyta 
hitherto found in British Freshwaters. 
BY THE LATE 


G. S. WEST, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., A.R.C.S. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION in great part 
rewritten by F. E. FRITSCH, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. 


Demy 8vo. 21s net. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 


on Lawns 
Tennis Courts, 


etc. 


24/- per cwt.; £23 per ton. 
SCOTT'S LAWN MANURE (use 1 Ib. to every 
4 square yards), 16/- percwt.; £10 ton 


SCOTT'S VINE AND PLANT MANURE 
24/- per cwt.; £20 per ton (carriage paid) 


THE ‘PATTISSON’ HORSE (LAWN) BOOTS 


aspera Tat Distributor T USED in the Roy: al and thousands of the Principal SAREL’S PATENT 


G 7 è T 8, 
an sowa Yi. —capacity 1} bushels ardens, GOLF and CRICKET GROUNI and 


ee ek a eee “Orit hot ieee Garde” | SPIKED ROLLER, 


q 

The Simpl ComM. HILLYARD, 
Quickest, R.N., The All Eng- 
most Effective land Lawn Tennis 
Club, Wimbledon, 
Adjustable to writes : “The ‘Sarel’ 
any powder Roller is invaluable 
material. No — for aerating the 
waste. Great é P : ground. Itsaves an 
time and Fig. 1, for Shod Horses. Fig. 2, Welted Boot. | enormous amountof 
labour saver. HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. labour and is most 
Illustrated T ; ms “j ”" at could | beneficial to the 
aes aie 7 bo dovid. ‘a r AS Gon AS any tung Sanh co turf. I te = be 
with Test Mr. Wm. Hard very sorry to be 
Mr, y (Gardener to Lt.-Col. Hon. W. val- 

rea lt Guinness): ¢ ‘The boots supplied 17 years ago are without such a 


t.”" 
still in use and have always been satisfactory.” | “#b!e¢ implemen 


H. PATTISSON & co., STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 


May 14, 1927. 


THE GARDENERS’. 


CHRONICLE. 


| ORCHIDS 


a 


| e cordially invite our 
Patrons and all inter- 
ested in Orchids to note our 


Exhibit in the 
|ORCHID TENT 
AT CHELSEA 


| 
|| where well grown plants will 
be on view at prices from 


| One Guinea each 


i 


| 

| J. & A. McBEAN 
| Orchid Raisers and Exporters 

‘| COOKSBRIDGE 


Sussex 


t 


——[SS a a auaaaaŘħŘħÃű 
ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 


o A 


Greenhonses from Poultry Houses Huts from 
£426 from £1 17 6 £3 2 6 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses and Poultry 
r Appliances of every description. 
. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.O. 


Turn your garden refuse into 
SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE 


ADCO ACCELERATOR 


fo lawn mowings aud soft greeo refuse). 


281b, 4/6 561b..8/- 1 cwt., 15/- 


STANDARD ADCO 


(for all other garden rubbish and strəw) 
28 1b., 6/- 561b., 11/6 ' cwt , 207- 
Carriage paid to nearest Goods Station. 
a tash witn oider. 
3 cked by all the lea g Scedsmen, Sto-e 
etc, See that you obtain Adcoin our brande 
ags which Contain full drections for use 
ADCO, LTD., 
0 Harpenden HERTS. 


Stons of MANURE 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 
behind your advertisements, they 
will pay, and pay handsomely, 
whatever the initial outlay may be, 
On 


SITUATIONS VACANT | 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., ar 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to thie office, 18. over and above the 


advertisement, including our own address. 
Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 


repeated must give full particulars. Name and 


Gardeners writing to Advertisere of Vacant 


risk of their being mislaid. 


When addressing Box numbers, it is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as weil as 
the correct number of the boz. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


SOMERSET COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ee 


Appointment of HEAD GARDENER and INSTRUCTOR 
(Male), at The Somerset Farm Institute. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment from men who must have had a wide 
experience of general horticulture and especially In the 
cultivation of fruit and vegetables for market. Exper- 
ience of teaching and lecturing is desirable. e 


The officer appointed will be required to work under the 
direction of the Horticultural Superintendent and to give 
practical gardening instruction to pupils, also to assist with 
class-room lectures and to deal with gales of produce. 


Salary £165 per annum. 


The appointment will be a designated post under the 
Local Government and Other Officers’ Superannuation 
Act, 1922, and the person appointed must pass a medical 
examination. 


Applications, which should be made on a form obtainable 
at the address below, ani be accomoanisd by copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials, must be deliv- 
ered not later than Friday, May 27th, 1927, to THE 
PRINCIPAL, Somerset Farm Institute, Cannington, 
Near Bridgwater. 


BECKENHAM URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


ee eo ent 


GROUNDSMAN. 


HE Beckenham Urban District Council 
invite applications from experienced Groundsmen 
for the post of ASSISTANT GROUNDSMAN In the Public 
Recreation Grounds. Wages £2 15s. Ud. per week. Prefer- 
ence will be given to a man with a knowledge of grafting 
and propagation of hardy shrubs. The successful can- 
didate will be required to pass a medical examination 
and to contribute to the Superannuation Fund. 


Applications, giving age and previous experience, 
and accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, to be addressed and delivered to the under- 
signed, not later than Saturday, May 21st, 1927. 


F. W. GEDNEY, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, 


Beckenham, Kent. 
May 3rd, 1927. 


ANTED, for public gardens in the Midlands, 

PROPAGATOR and GROWER of all classes 

of bedding plants; age not to exceed 36; wages 55/- per 

week and small cottage rent free.—Apply, HORTUS, 
Box 31, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


BEATTIE SEAMA 


PRIVATE. 


ARDENER, thoroughly experienced, HEAD 

of 2, with help; married, no family ; age between 

35 and 40.—Apply. L. F. G., Box 35, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.3. 


ANTED, GARDENER, HEAD, or good 

SINGLE-HANDED, abstainer, Protestant i no 

family ; age 40; cottaze.—E. D., 73, Beulah Hill, Upper 
Norwood. 


ANTED,  Herts.—Capable 
MANAGER, vegetables, flowers, 
cottage available. State wages.—M. B. W., 

5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, WORKING HEAD GAR- 
DENER of seven, thoroughly experienced in 
cultivation of fruits, flowers and vegetables and general 
minagementof gardens. Wages 47/-, cottage and garden. 
Write, stating age, family and full particulars, to Box W. 


141, Willings, 33, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1. 


ORKING HEAD GARDENER wanted, 

four and boy kept ; married, age 30-45 ; thoroughly 

experienced, Inside and Out; Peaches, Grapes; keen 

worker, good organiser; cottage and garden provided.— 

Write, stating age, wages and experience, etc., MRS. 
N, Weald Hall, Brentwood, Essex. 


AN gentleman recommend thoroughly ex- 
perienced WORKING GARDENER (HEAD of 
three) for small property one mile from Midhurst ; not over 
35, married, not more than 2 children ; good cottage avall- 
able. —MAJOR CAMPBELL, Denham Court, Winchester. 


Were immediately, GARDENER, ex- 

perienced vegetables and flowers; under-gardener 

kept.—Apply, ROYAL NORFOLK HOTEL, Esplanade, 
nor. ae 


ANTED, GARDENER; youth kept; 

no young children; must be thoroughly exper- 

fenced in both vegetables and flowers. Very highest 

references absolutely essential ; no glass; cottage; three 

miles from Battle, Sussex; ‘bus service.—Write, stating 

age and wages required, HEAL, Darwell Hill, Netherfield, 
Battle, Sussex. 


ANTED, SINGLE - HANDED GAR- 

DENER, Gloucestershire ; chiefly kitchen garden, 

ho glass; 35/-, cottage, coal; age 40 to 45; state wife’s 

capabilities.—A. B., Box 32, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, SINGLE - HANDED GAR- 

DENER; good cottage suppliel.—Appiv , 

stating experience and wages asked, C. B.CAVE-BROWN- 
CAVE, Chesham Bois Place, Chesham Bois, Bucks. 


ANTED, for South Coast, efficient man 

to act as ASSISTANT HEAD GARDENER; 

highest references necessary ; wages £2 per week, including 

cottage.—Reply, R. B. S., Box 23, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, Inside 

and out, experienced; wages 38/- and cottage ; 

also LEADING HAND for pleasire gardens, 37/- and 

cottage. Preference may be given Crickst+ra.—Apply , 

stating age, etc., to F. J. MALDMEND, Las Gardens, 
Stoke Rochford, Grantham. 


fruit, 


WANTED, good SECOND, glass, 
state experience, age and wages (good 


flowers ; 


cottage) —PIERCE, The Gardens, Farringdon, near 
Exeter. 

ANTED, experienced UNDER-GAR.- 

DENER (single) SECOND of four; Inslde and 


Out; good knowledge of glass essential.—Apply, stating 
wages expected, without bothy.—J. WHEELDON, 
Ednaston Lodge, Nr. Derby. . 


ANTED, UNDER GARDENER for Inside. 
. wages 38- (including duty), no bothy.—Write, 
stating experience and age, to Box X. 142, Willings, 33, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


Xiv. 


— 


WANTED FOREMAN, Inside 
an interest in his work : 40/- ee ae 


duty.—A. R. 
duty- zA- B. ASHFORD, The Gardens, Stanford Hall, 


WANTED, at once, experienced FOREMAN 

State eas on Re pe grower; lodgings paid. 
ae, , Brockh 

Andoversford, Gloucestershire. ampton Park Gardens, 


WANTED, LEADING HAND for pleasure 


grounds; Atco mower; age about 25 years, 


State wages with bothy.—WM. HOLDEN, Wob ; 
Addlestone. : Danaea 


e 


ANTED, strong, active MAN, 25-26, 
for kitchen garden work; bothy.—References to 
H. E. MANLEY, Paxhill Gardens, Lindfield, Sussex. 


ANTED, good man for pleasure grounds, 

experienced with Roses, rock plants, etc., gained 

in good gardens; wife experienced poultrywoman. Good 

cottage. State wages.—Apply, with copy of references, to 

SCARLETT, Barrowby Gardens, Kirkby - Overblow, 
Harrogate. 


We for gentleman’s estate, two 
energetic, reliable, experienced (single) MEN 
to work on same level in pleasure grounds. ust have 
good rsonal references and special knowledge of Roses, 
paat ph shrubs and herbaceous borders; able to use 
bothy accommodation.—State age, wage, 


motor-mower; awiatock 


copies of references, to W. S. S., Box 21, 6, 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


PERENE MAN wenten, reban Ear 

den and pleasure grounds, take duty; no .— 
Reply, stating age, wages required, to C. B., Cheam Park, 
Cheam, Surrey. 


ANTED, two young MEN for Inside and 
Out and kitchen garden, able to take duty, 
share bothy: state wages.—AVERY, Gaddesden Place, 


Hemel Hempstead. 


UIRED, young. MAN to assist in kitchen 
Roa State as. with bothy.—SPINKS, 
Langleybury, Kings Langley, Herts. 


ANTE GARDENER, with good all 
Saad a Inside and Out; single man to 

live in bothy ; fire and light ; ey Pan aarp eg CATER- 
HAM, SURREY, c/o Willings, 33, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 


ANTED, two smart, experienced JOUR- 
NEYMAN for houses, age about 20; state wages 

and experience; bothy; dut paid for. — EDWIN 
BECKETT, Aldenham House Gardens, Elstree, Herts, 


ARDENER required, able to clean car and 
G drive occasionally preferred; self-contained, semi- 
basement flat, 3 rooms, 2 very large, pantry, scullery, 
coustant hot water, separate entrance; no children, 
Good references essential.—Apply, letter only, DUNVAR, 
Bishopswood Road, Hampstead Lane, Highgate, N.6. 


ARDENER, to assist with ooo poner 

and glass, able to drive car when required ; chauffeur 

and other a eardeners kept; good cottage.—DENHAM, 
Burcote-on-Thames, Abingdon. 


ANTED, Married Couple as COOK- 
GENEBAL and GARDENER (no glass) and 
HANDYMAN; live in, no children; _Bachelor’s house, 
country; 27/— all found.—HADFIELD, Great Canfield, 
Dunmow, Essex. 


WANTED, on gentleman’s estate, single, 
odd-job MAN, to clean boots, knives, windows, 
and help in garden; bothy accommodation.—Apply, 
stating age, wage and copies of personal references, to 
we i C., Box 22, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
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TRADE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight worda or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this reduced rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 18., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our ewn address, 


Market Nursery; Cues., Toms., "Mums., ete., 


vacant.—Apply, giving age, wages and experience 
» Caistor, Lincoln. : 


W ANTED, FOREMAN GROWER for 
tta 


co 
DOI 


WV ANTED, at once, a young MAN, well 
experienced in herbaceous and alpine plants; 
must have good knowledge of these subjects and their 
propagation.— Please state experience, references and wages 
required, to L. R. RUSSELL, Ltd., Richmond, Surrey. 


({ ROWER wanted, well up in growing 
F Tomatoes, Chrvsanths and bulb forcing for market. 
Good wages to suitable man. Travelling exs. paid.— 


G. MAWER, Dane Road Nurseries, Sale, Nr. Manchester. SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, t is useful 
to look down the column and note the information 
contained in was ements similar in character 
to your own. mportant points which might 
aiie escape the memory may thus be brought 

mind. 


_ Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for @ whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out ) leaving plenty of 
apace at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: tf a boz number is to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise. 
ment, draw a line acrose the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter or request for insertion is required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica. 


OOD GROWER of vegetables and fruit 

required (near Leatherhead) ; no house.—State age, 

experience, wages required, etc., to W. J., Box 24, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


WANTED, immediately, thoroughly expert 
Cucumber and Tomato GROWER on modern 
lines for Nursery, Essex. Capable of taking complete 
charge.—Wages, parts., and refs., COOK, 33, Abercorn 
Place, N.W.8. 


WANTED, two experienced BUDDERS, 
k rmanent tion offered to really qualified men. 


RRELL, Acre, Shepperton-on-Thames, 


ANTED, KNIFESMAN, with thorough 
experience in fruits, Roses, Conifers, forest trees.— 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Ireland. 


Q MART young MAN for small general nursery, 

kK.) bedding plants, Toms., "Mums and Ferns. Per- 

manency to right man.—State wages and poculis to 

BEOADWAS NURSERY, Pawson’s Road, West Croydon, 
urrey. 


NNSS 


WANTED, MAN for market nursery, Outside, 

with knowledge of pruning and spraying fruit 
trees; accommodation.—State age, experience and wages 
required, references, to W. H. PENNEY, Nurseryman, 
Wigston, Leicester. 


WANTED, useful young MAN from general 

Nursery, for Covent Garden Warehouse. State 
wages, experience.—J. W. G., Box 15, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EAD SHOPMAN wanted for North of 

England; must have a thorough knowledge of 

the Seed Trade and be able to supervise and extend a 

large and high-class business. Only thoroughly competent 

aad active men need apply. Fullest particulars must be 

sent as to age, experience, salary, etc., to S. F. C., Box 16, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, young MAN to assist salesman 

in Flower Market, Covent Garden ; one with some 
experience preferred ; willing to adapt himself to changing 
conditions of season, to fill in in nursery if necessary ; 
character must bear strictest investigation ae progressive 


wages.—MARKET, Box 19, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


LARGE and well-known Seed House, under 
Royal patronage, has a vacancy for a RETAIL 
TRAVELLER to sell garden seeds, plants, sundries, etc., 
in the South of England.—Applications, with full details 
of age, experience, copies of testimonials, salary required, 
etc., etc., to SEEDS, Box 85, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2, ; 


WANTED, TRAVELLER, to represent a 

high-class established House in Farm and Garden 
Seeds. Salary and commission. 
commercial experience essential.—Apply, stating age, 
experience, with references, to CARYOPSIS, Box 13, 
6, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Previous trade and 


tion the name of the section (such ae “ Situations 
Wanted, Trade ”) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


oe ae Ce ee 
payment, as any variation causes delay (se 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if 
Td. te added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be 


$ 
$ 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC, 


A SITUATION is required by an enthusiastic 

young MAN, in public or private service; sound 
practical knowledge of horticulture under glass and in the 
open; good technical training, and able to handle plants 
in quantity on modern lines; very methodical. Can you 
help ?—M. P. 8., Box 29, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


PRIVATE. 


ARDENER.-BAILIEFF seeks re-engagement > 

first-class experience all branches horticulture, 

land and stock; age 38, married, one child ; excellent 

testimonials. —H. F. P., Box 28, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ISCOUNTESS EDNAM wishes to highly 

V *Sccomnend J. PEPLOW as HEAD GARDENER 

where several are kept. Life experience in good ve 

lishments.—Apply, THE AGENT, Dudley Estate Otices, 
Dudley, Worcester. 


DVERTISER seeks post as HEAD GAR 
DENER where several are kept ; life experience ii 
departments in good gardens; keen, energetic, E Piisi 
organiser in the managing and upkeep of good e8 highest 
ment; thoroughly efficient and trustworthy ; rr G 
testimonials as to ability, etc.; age 41, no family.—"- 2 
c/o Wm. Yandel, Castle Hill Nurseries, Maldenbeac. 


May 14, 1927 


R. DAVID BEVAN very high] 
mends HEAD GARDENER; g practical 
experienced man where 6 or more are kept ; good o 
and manager; married, age 36.—J. COTTRELL, The 
Gardens, Shephall Bury, Stevenage, Herts. 


ARDENER, HEAD, experienced in all 
branches, highly recommended; 10 years present 
place ; age 45.—E. SLADE, Plas Power Gardens, Wrexham 


Gee HEAD, seeks re-engagement, 
af - eleven years present place, 
good refs. State wages.—BELCHAMBER, 
Hall, Stevenage, Herts. 


EAD GARDENER, life experience all 
branches, Vines, Peaches, Melons, Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums, stove and greenhouse plants; excellent 
testimonials. —-M. K., Box 17, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER seeks situation as HEAD of 
two or three; life experience in all branches; age 

29, good refs; married when suited. State wages.— 
F. G. B., Box 8, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


RS. LOGIE PIRIE, Tottingworth Park, 
Heathfield, Sussex, highly recommends her late 
HEAD GARDENER, Scotsman, capabie manager, ex- 
rienced in all branches, Inside and Out; gained highest 
nours for fruit: disenyaged.—J. Kipb, Townsend 
Lane, Harpenden. 


establishments, at home and abroad ; 
RAWLINS, Hull Top, 


HEA GARDENER, experienced cultivation 
choice flowers, vegetables, general management of 
rdens; previously Lyme, Weston Parks, etc., recently 

d.—MOORE, Haylane Farm, Foston, Derby. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING where 
several are kept; thoroughly efficient all depart- 
ments; married, no family; disengaged ; highly recom- 
mended.—L., c/o Mrs, Marsh, 15, St. Mary's Road, Spring- 


ARDENER HEAD WORKING seeks 


F. BOOKER, Ivy Cottage, Paley Street, White Waltham, 
Near Maldenhead, Á 


ADY confidently recommends young HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER: leaving through no 
fault; modern methods, keen and interested ; practical, 
capable and thorough.—GARDENER, c/o Steel, 1, South 
Terrace, Hastings, Sussex. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, _life’s 
practical experience, Inside and Out ; 19 years head, 
change through estate being sold ; now living in midlands ; 
Yoo oe T., Box 6, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


E. BIRCH, Esq., Bryn Asaph, St. Asaph 
Ue wishes to recommend W. FREEMAN as HEAD- 
WORKING GARDENER where several are kept; life 
experence in all branches ; married, no family, age 43.— 
~ FREEMAN, The Gardens, Nantclwyd Hall, Nr. Ruthin, 

. Wales, 


a 


ARDENER with all-round experience 

Z seeks situation, HEAD WORKING or SINGLE- 
HANDED; personal reference ; married, age 46; wife 
willing to help in house.—Apply, GARDENER, Fairview 
Cottage, Peppard Road, Caversham, Reading. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING or good 
SINGLE-HANDED ; experienced Inside and Out ; 

es references; age 30, married when suited; wages.— 
no BRIDGE, box 26, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


(JARDENER seeks situation SINGLE- 
HANDED or otherwise ; good all-round knowledge 
d fruit, rock garden, kitchen and pleasure ground ; 
Understands electric light plant; married, no family ; 
he Pela E pork in house; 5 years present aaa 
—A, : vistock Stree 
Covent Garden, Woe G , x 25, 5, a to , 
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ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 
wise ; good references ; can be well recommended. — 


- KNAPP, Glebe Cottage, Kingswood, Near Tadworth, 
Surrey. 


> 


ARDENER, middle-aged, seeks situation, 

SINGLE-HANDED or otherwise; life experience, 

Food references.—Apply, J. PAVEY, c/o Mrs. Carter, 
ttle Kings Hill, Nr. Great Missenden, Bucks. 


SINGLE-HANDED or 
8 years’ experience, Iusiie and Out; 
; 4 years present situation ; single. Please 
state wages.—NASH, Ivy Garth, Lyndhurst, Hants. 


({ARDENER, 40, SINGLE-HANDED or 
V with help; life experience, Inside and Out; good 
references, well recommended; married, 2 children; 
wages.—HOOK, 7, Chevening, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


NARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 

F wise; thoroughly experienced all branches; 
excellent references; married.—F. BRANCH, 5, Bt. 
George Terrace, Felixstowe, Suffolk, 


ARDENER seeks situation, good SINGLE- 
HANDED, or with owner of smal) nursery; life 
experience, Inside and Out; married, age 41, two children 
ONE, Smyrna Villa, Horsted 


G ARDENER, age 40, SINGLE-HANDED’ 
F or good place as UNDER; life experienced: 
cottage essential ; used to motor-mower ; Surrey preferred , 
er pr S., Box 34, 5, Tavıstock Street, Covent Garden, 


G ARDENER seeks re-engagement, e A 
T ienced Inside, Outside; active, willing, obligi : 
good references ; married, 35, one young child.—GOS G 
Hallaton, Market Harborough. 


G ARDENER, SECOND, experienced Inside 
TF and Out; good references, Including Inside foreman ; 
age 30, married when suited. Please state wages.—KENT 
Box 27, 6, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


YNARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out, 

28, married, motor-mower, scythe; disengaged 

when suited.—LEVETT, Harwood Hall,’ Corbets Tey, 
Upminster, Essex. 


(ae SECOND, experienced, Inside 
and Out; 30, married, motor-mower, scythe. 
Please state wages with cottage. —MARDELL, Chaulden, 
Boxmoor, Herts. 


OREMAN, Inside, seeks situation in well-kept 
estab ishment.; good experience ; weli recommended. 
—w. PILGRIM, Bodorgan Gardens, Anglesey. 


OREMAN, Inside, life experience, all fruits, 

Carnations, Chrysanthemums and general foliage 

and flowering plants; well recommeuded, aingie.—QJ. 

GRIFFIN, c/o E. Ford, Littlegrove Cottages, East 
Barnet, Herts. 


R. B. BUSSEY wishes to recommend K. 

BANKS as FOREMAN. married, Inside ; age 30; ex- 

rienced gained in good establishments.—The Gardens, 
Wretham Hall, Thetford. 


OREMAN or good FIRST JOURNEYMAN, 

Inside and Out; 8 yenn general experience; 2 

ears Bayham Abbey ; age 24 years; excellent references, 

pothy preterred. State wages.—BEER, Sunny Mount, 
Capel-Le-Ferne, Near Folkestone, Kent. 


ARDENER, UNDER, seeks situation, ex- 

perienced, fruit, flowers, vegetables, etc. ; 

good freferences.—SWAINE, The Bothy, Tongswood, 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 
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yo MAN, 26, single, seeks situation in 

kitchen garden; 12 years last situation; excellent 
references; Barnet or surrounding district preferred.— 
Apply, H. SPICER, The Bothy, Canon’s, Edgware, 
Middlesex. 


xy ARDENER, UNDER, seeks situation;accus- 
T tomed to Flower beds, borders, motor-mowers and 
extensive lawns; 54 years last place; 30, married when 
suited, -H. MEAD, Shorts Green, Motcombe, Shaftesbury. 


ARDENER, age 30, seeks situation, Inside 
G and Out; 13 years’ experience; good ref. Please 
state wages with bothy ; near London preterred.—Apply, 
R. A. KILLICK, 5, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, 
London, W.2. 


XV. 


OURNEYMAN, FIRST, Inside, seeks situs- 

tion ; six years’ experience, age 21; bothy preferred. 

State wage.—BELCHAMBER, Walkern Hall, Stevenage , 
erts. 


T OEROUOGRLY experienced JOURNEY- 
MAN, single, seeks engagement in good establish- 
ment, Inside or Inside and Out ; good references. Please 
state wages.—Apply, G. PHELPS, Woodland Vills, 
Velthouse Road, Longhope, Gloucester. 


JOURNEYMAN, age 22, seeks situation, 

Inside and Out; knowledge motor-mower ; good 
references.—E. POCOCK, Troggers, Chiddingstone Hoath, 
Edenbridge, Kent. 


OURNEYMAN requires situation, Inside, 
e 8 years’ experience; age 22. Please state wages 
with bothy.—G. CHANDLER, Lavington Park Gardens, 
Petworth, Sussex. 


. 


HAYNES, Poulton Priory Gardens, 

e Fairford, Glos., wishes to recommend his son, 

age 20, as JOURNEYMAN, Inside, good all-round exper- 
fence; strong, healthy, keen; bothy., Piease state wages. 


ee requires situation, Inside ; 
e seven years’ experience; age 21, good reference ; 
disengaged.—Apply. E. MOORE, Lorkley, Rangemore, 
Burton-on-Trent. 


M R. SHOEBRIDGE, Head Gardener, West 
L Lodge, Druidstone, St. Mellons, Cardiff, wishes to 
recommend J. HUXLEY, age 20, as SECOND JOURNEY- 
MAN, Inside; 54 years’ experience. 


JS age 18, seeks situation, 
4 years’ experience, Inside and Out. Please state 
wages with bothy.—C. REED, Pool House, Bickley, 
Tenbury Wells, Worcester. 


R. F. STREET, Leybourne Grange Gardens, 

Kent, wishes to recommend his son as IMPROVER, 

Inside and Out; age 17; three years’ experience. Please 
state wages given, with bothy. 


tion ; life experience ; excellent references ; married 
family. age $8.—W. FOOTE, Brickworth Lodge, 
parii, alisbury. 


| a A -GARDENER requires situa- 
no | 


ARDENER-HANDYMAN, experienced, all- 

round, Outside, motor-mower ; isengaged when 

sulted ; good references.—A. GORHAM, Pinners Hill, 
Nonington, Dover. 


ee a 0 


ADY GARDENER, well educated, univer- 
sity diploma in horticulture, requires post in private 
garden ; southern or western counties preferred ; age 21.— 
WELDHEN, Penty Bryn, Mount Hawke, Truro, Cornwall. 


ANTED, situation for GARDEN LAD, 
aged 17, with Church of England family ; wages 
£13, all found.—Apply, 8., Hedgerley Park, Stoke Poges. 


TRADE. 


URSERY MANAGER or FOREMAN, 
WORKING, requires post; London or near pre- 
ferred; practical in all departments. Also SEEN AN- 
ALYST and FLORAL DECORATOR require situations. 
—Write J. CROSBY, Nurseryman, 24, ncaster Road, 
Edmonton, N. 


MAN AGING FOREMAN, WORKING, prac- 


tical grower of Toms., Cues., Chrysanths., Arums. 
cut stuffs in large auans outdoor crops for market 
used large amount of glass ; single ; state wages, —WOODS 
81, Dove Road, Biggleswade, Beds. 


OREMAN and GROWER, London-Provin- 


cial experience with soft-wooded, bedding, Ferns, 
flowering and decorative plants, fruit, cut bloom and hardy 
stuff, propagation, routine branches requirements; good 
teferences.—C, W., Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelmsford. 


A PROGRESSIVE situation is required by a 

young MAN with a real live Interest in his work. 
He has a sound practical knowledge combined with 
technical training. e is able to deal with correspondence 
and can get business in. If you are interested, or :now 
of someone who is, please write, F. 0. B., Box 30, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


(OERE desires re-engagement ; experienced 
’ in book-keeping, correspondence, invvicing and 
general office work.—W. O. KELL, Church Road, Windle- 


sbam, Surrey. 
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MAYE YOU PROVIDED ? | 
The United horticultural Benefit and Provident Soctety 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Society) 


ROVIDES 27/- per week in illness for. ; 
1/14; 18/- for 9d.; or 12/- for 6d., 


State Insured Members of this Society who | 
joined before 1923 are entitled to £1 per 


LET 


weekly contributions. E YOUR week Sickness, grants up to £7 : 10:0 
ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15. SONS towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 
or £20 at death, according to Scale,? |. . JOIN of Nurses, and Payment of Arrears. | 
ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. th Brest Private and Market Gardeners, N Seedamen and 


urserymen, 
Florists up to the age of 45 years are eligible. The acivantages 
7 ir ermal are fully explained in the pamphlet obtain- 
able from: 


A. C. HILL, Secretary, 35, Alexandra Road, West Kensington, W. 14. 


ROVIDES grants from Distress and Con- | SECTION 


valescent Funds. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 
. By Appointment 'NCORPORATED 1994 


MACKENZIE &MONCUR I 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING 
Electrical Engineers and lIronfounders 
` HOTHOUSE DEPT. SPECIALITIES 


Garden Pits and Frames, Sashes, etc. 


Winter Gardens * Conservatories Patent Sparred Wood and Cloth 
Vineries = all other kinds of Fruit Houses Blinds for shading purposes. 
Forcing Hous Orchid Houses Summer Houses and Garden 


Plant Houses Seats 


LONDON—8 Camden Road N.W. ALA8SQOW—121 St. Vincent Street 
EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Balcarres Street 


Telegrams: “Glasshouse, Norwest. London,” and “Hothouse Edinburgh" 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Experience extending over more than j THE PERFECT 
Half -a - Century enables us to include : =A E wig erta 
all that is best in the erection and Se 


equipment of Glasshouses. a i aati 


Estimates Free. Interviews by appointment in SS S eS 


Ki 
EFFICIENT BOILERS 


FOR QUICK DISTRIBUTION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 


Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 


Apparatus planned and evected at moderate prices, 


FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
LIST AND ADVICE FREE. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1. 


e a 


5 Easily fixed and re- 
= moved, admits ample 
light. Economical in 
; wear. See our exhibit 
Stes at the Chelsea Show. 


Awarded Gold Medal 


Phone : Hop 0362 (Three Lines). Royal International Exhibition, 1912. 


Wire: Kinnell Boroh London. 


— 
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A PROFITABLE VISIT 


We alegre you to make 
a point of ting us at Chelsea. 

e shall have a fine show of 
important horticultural ~ 
ities that will make well 
worth your while. 


STAND 55, 
Chelsea Flower Show. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E.1. 


(ALDWELL'S Choice Dahlias and Chrysan- 
themums. New List now ready, including all the 
most up ios date varieties. Free to all readers. — 
Teg & SONS, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 


OBBIE’S Plant Catalogue Now Ready. 
Free to all readers. Please mention Gardeners’ 
stata when writing.—-DOBBIE «& CO., LTD., Edin- 


ARR’S SEEDS FOR MAY SOWING for 
Vegetable and Flower Garden, Rock Garden and 
Greenhouse. Finest selected strains and tested growth. 
Also finest quality Seed Potatoes for May planting. Special 
lists free. —BARR & SONS, 11, 12, 13, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


LANT NOW.—Gunnera Manicata. The 
most noble of hardy follage plants. We can offer 
extra strong crowns of the true species. Price list, with 
cultural directions on application.—V. N. GAUNTLETT 
AND €O., LTD., Japanese Nursery, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


STRAWBERRIES can still be planted from 
os Ror se pote to fill gaps or for next season: The Duke, 
Bedford. early, in pots, 30/- per 100.—LAATON BROS., 


Nt E a a a 
FORMAL Garden by MACDONALD, at the 
Chelsea Flower Show; Space I, Main Avenue. — 


MACDONALD, Grass Specialist, Harpenden. 


ORCHID 
St. Albans. 


SANDERS, GROWERS, 


Ww. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 
a Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15, 


Conservatories, W I 
Portable Buildings, ce Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses. 
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Silver Fir and Scotch Pine. 


‘SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1927. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland -or Foreign 30/=. per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


FROM SEED 


Few plants of present time grown from 
seed are likely to excite greater, if as 
much, interest, In the resulting flower as 
the HYBRID LUPIN. Despite its won- 
derful advance—ite remarkable beauty 
and variety: of colour—the possibility 
of obtaining r colours, or at least 
other colour combinations, is still very 
great, and certainly attractive. From 
a packet of seed’ of this invaluable 
eariier-than-June flower may quite 
likely emerge other gems. Seed of any 


of t 15 varieties of our beautiful 
NORTHERN Strain, 1/6 per pkt. 
Ask for descriptions. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


C H ELS EA 


Don’t miss 
PEEDS’ EXHIBIT 
in Main Tent. 
Gloxinias — Streptocarpus. 
Liliums — Hydrangeas. 
Crotons — Caladiums. 
Dracaenas — Petunias. 


JOHN PEED & SON | 
The King’s Seedsmen West Norwood London 


and Nurserymen 
OW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
KELWAY’S | 
ATTRACTIVE ANTIRRHINUMS 


; for Spring Planting. 
Most satisfactory for ng gaps in Colour Schemes 
in Herbaceous Borders, or for beds or borders by them- 
selves. Easily grown, hardy, free and long flowering 


MAJUS MAXIMUM (tall). 


peep Carmi ne-pu i iii 
opper King, fine scarlet, over r. 
Coral T lovely shade. a 
Cotelind, e Orange, yellow s 
Orange Scarlet, flame coloured. 
Snoniake, pure white. 
MAJUS NANUM (medium height). 
Black Prince, finest dark crimson. 
Bonfire, fine orange-scarlet. 
Cottage Maid, pale pink, white throat. 
Golden Queen, rich golden yellow. | 
Nelrose, deep coral pink, lovely. 
Scarlet King, brilliant scarlet, 
White queen pure white.. . 
B (very dwarf) crimson; pink; 
white and yellow. , 
Te tbe 210 ver 1000; arne teen L e plata, Ca 
r : per 4, >, StTORg p i 
anions’ off. Carriage free for prepaid orders of £1 and 


upwards. 
Write now to 
KELWAY & SON, The Royal Nurseries, LANGPORT 


Registered as a Newspaper. PRICE 6d. 
(with supplement) POST FREE 7d. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Tolephone—Gerrard 1543. 


WALLFLOWERS 


The cultivation of the Wallflower was revolu- 
tionised when we introduced the orange-scarlet 
varieties, and we strongly recommend flower 
lovers to try the following :— 


SUTTON’S FIRE KING (orange-scarlet). 
Per packet 1/6 and 2/6. 


SUTTON’S ORANGE BEDDEER (vivid orange). 
Per packet, 1/6 and 2/6. 


SUTTON’S PRIMROSE MONARCH (pale yellow). 
Per packet, 1/6. 


SUTTON’S GIANT VULCAN (a fine crimson variety). 
Per packet, 1/6 and 2/6. 


SUTTON & SONS, 


‘The. King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


Poar of Finest Quality Bulbs, for all 
seasons and climates, to all.parts of the world. 
satisfaction guaranteed. Free delivery in Great Britain. 
Special attention d ‘to Colonial orders. Catalogues 

at free on application. Correspondence invited.— 
. DE’ JAGER & SONS, Bulb Growers, Heiloo (Holland). 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


Jx all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. | 


GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


P Mad whee ier PLOWERING CARNATIONS 
for the Greenhouse and the Garden: Catalogue 
free on sa? pe ean =T ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ATERERS’ Gold Medal Rhododendrons 

and Azaleas, Rare Hardy Shrubs, Alpine and 

Perennial Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Dahlias and 
Bedding Plants. Catalogues free. a ar ee 

JOHN WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 

Twyford (Berks.), Bagshot (Surrey) and London. 


NACTI. Luxus Catalogue, 2/-.— 
DE LAFT, Contich, © Belgium, 


YT LAN P Violets : ‘Improved 
rie . se, Queen Mary, Lady’ H. -Campbell 
Mrs post Aster, White Comte def braze al don oe. 
00, : y comple e to Violet. culture 
2/1.—DILLISTONE, Violet Specialist, 8 j 
Estabilehed 200 nata e pec alis turmer, Haverhill. 


WANTED, in exchange for Tree Carnations, 

ge var., 60 pots, Rooted Cuttings Be 

eae ae ake Sas L. T EOR Tree Cara io 
j~ per doz.— ; mu 

Leighton A ra y Crescent, Wing, 


@e 
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SALES BY AUCTION. . 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, MAY 25th. 
M ESSBs. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell by Auction at their 
SALE ROOMS 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
quantities of Gladiolus, Begonias, Lilies in variety, 
HERBACEOUS, BORDER AND OTHER PLANTS 
Consignments of 
PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS, ASPIDISTRAS 
and other decorative plants from Belgium, 


On Wednesday next, May 25th. 
Catalogues on Application. 


LITTLE BYTHAM, Near GRANTHAM. 
Close to the L. & N.E. Rly. Station. 
SALE OF THE 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY ``“ 
known as 
THE NURSERIES, LITTLE BYTHAM, 


Comprising 11 Greenhouses, having a total length of 
1,950 feet, or nearly one acre of glass; numerous Trade 
Buildings; the total area of the property being about 
-9 acres. Vacant possession. 


MES: PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell the above by Auction at the 


GEORGE HOTEL, GRANTHAM, 
on 
MONDAY, MAY 30th, 
at 6 o'clock in the evening. 


iculars of Robt. Hallam, Esq., Solicitor, Wheeler 
NRN: and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 
CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


meee 
BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 
Aea a 


AUBREY & CO. 
96, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1, offer; 


REEHOLD Nursery in Surrey (near Horley), 

4 acres, with roomy Bungalow, 7 rooms; 4 glass- 

houses, orchard, etc. Price only £1,200, complete. 
£500 can remain. 


ARKET Garden and Fruit Farm, near 
1 Ely, comprising nearly 6 acres (44 acres fully 
lanted with top and bottom fruit). Price, Freehold, 
750. Dwelling-house adjoining available to rent or 
‘purchase. 


ROFITABLE Freehold Nursery, 33 miles 
P from London; 34 acres, Brick Bungalow, and 750 
ft. run of glass in good order ; Outbuildings, etc. Excellent 
local trade. Price £1,850. 


ROSPEROUS Nurseryman’s, Florist’s and 
P Fruiterer’s Business in charming coast resort, 
Dorset. Very attractive Freehold Nursery. close to centre 
of town, with 6 Glasshouses in perfect order, and one acre 
land, all fully stocked. First class retail shop rented in 
best ‘position, with comfortable House attached. Turnover 
about £3,000 yearly. Net profits about £500 p.a. Price 
complete, £2,750.—Apply, AUBREY & CO., above. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


me 


VERTISER, with capital, wishes to meet 

A interested person with capital for growing outdoor 

‘flowers for market. Somerset, Devonshire or Cornwall 

preferred. Good knowledge of trade.—C. D. S., Box 48, 
§, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


NOTICE. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PARK SUPERINTENDENTS. 
A meeting of Park Superintendents will 
be held at Prince Henry’s Rooms, 17, 
Fleet Street, London (opposite Chancery 
Lane) on Wednesday May 25th, at 7.30 p.m. 
A hearty invitation is given to all Officers 
of Parks Departments to attend the meeting. 
A. BLACKBURN, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Parks DEPT., 
BLACKPOOL. 


THE 


a a aaiiŮĖe 


EXHIBITIONS. 


SHOW 


NEWPORT 
(MONMOUTHSHIRE) 
July 5th to 9th, 1927. 


86ra ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


FLOWER SHOW 


Entries Olose May 265th 
Prize-Sheets and Entry Forms will be forwarded 


on application to 
T. B. TURNER, Secretary. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL Society OF ENGLAND, 
x6, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


Watford Horticultural Society 
ANNUAL SHOW 


WILL BE HELD IN 


CASSIOBURY PARK, WATFORD 


On July 26th and 27th. 
Trade, Professional, Amateur, and Allotment 
Classes open for the Country, County & Borough, 
with over £300 in Prize Money and Seven Silver 
Challenge Cups, Silver and Bronze Medals. 
For entry forms and schedule apply to : 

Hon. Sec., W. E. CHEESEMAN, 

16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 


TAUNTON FLORAL FETE 
AND THE NATIONAL 
GLADIOLUS SHOW 


at TAUNTON 
On Wednesday & Thursday, August 10 & 11 


SPACES SHOULD BE BOOKED AT ONCE. 


Secretaries : 
The British Gladiolus Society— 
Mr. A. E. AMOS, 10, Bergholt Road, Colchester. 


Taunton Deane H. & F. Society— 
F. J. J. STACEY, 3, Hammet Street, Taunton. 


ROYAL NORFOLK AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
GREAT SUMMER SHOW at FAKENHAM 
JUNE 29th and 30th, 1927. 
HORTICULTURAL SECTION. 


£455 in Prizes in 48 Open Classes (trade excepted) for 
Flowers, Fruit, Vegetables, 4 lb. Chips of Strawberries 
and Gooseberries 
£15 in Prizes for Flowers, Fruit, Vegetables. Eggs. Bread 
and Bottled Fruits, confined to Cottagers and Allot- 
ment holders. 
£14 in Prizes. Open Class (trade included) for Display 
of Roses. Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals Cards 
for best Trade Exhibits. 
ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE 13th. 
For pare Lists apply to— 
Kerridge, East Harling, Norwich, Norfolk. 


The Dorset Horticultural Society. 

THIRD ANNUAL SHOW will be held in 

RANSTON PARK, near BLANDFORD, 
On JULY 26th and 27th. 


Special Classes for the Trade. Prizes value £250. 
For Schedules, apply the Hon. Seo., H. R. TUFFIN, 
Ranston Gardens, Blandford, Dorset. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


- B/- per dozen, 25/— per 100; 


May 21, 1927. 


a tye 


PLANTS, &c.. FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part ofaline). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 1g. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement,. including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 88. 
per inch, or 108. facing editorial matter. 


ERNS ! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 

Crotons, Dracaenas, Gioxinias, Geraniums, Ericas 
Ferns and How to Grow Them, by J. E. SMITH, 3/6, post 
free.—SMITH, London Fern Nurseries, London, $.W.9, 


UCHSIAS, Ivy Geraniums, Verbenas, Hy- 
drangeas, gink, white and blue Heliotropes, Rockery 


eas in pots. Catalogue free.—SMITH, Fernery, London, 


HINESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 

drons, on their own roots. Rare Shrubs, Alpines, 

Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilies. Write for Catalogue. 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


ARE Primula and Alpine Seeds. — 2,000 


varieties ; Lists free. — Rev. F. J. ANDERSON 
Glen Hall, Leicester. oo 


AY TREES, in tubs, New Spring Stooks. 
A oteta: All gees and DADA a 

eB rs. 
ae me a zes an pes, as bited at 


ually. ret-class quality only.—ROBERT 
GREEN (1911) LTD., 28, Crawford Street, London, W.1. 


ENTIANA verna, 12 clumps, 6/-, free; 


6 Dryas octopetala, al: > 3 Neotinia intacta, 4/-; 
12 evergreen rockery Ferns, in 12 sorts, 10/-; 6 Osmunda 
regalis, 4/--—O’K ELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


EGONIA Worthiana, good, strong plants 


in 4° pots, 7/6 per dozen; 55/- per 100. — 
WHEELER'S Nurseries, Barnwood, Gloucester. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS, good, rooted plants, 
named varieties. for greenhouse and garden; 
decoratives, 4/- doz., 25/- 100; outdoor earlies, 4'- doz., 
25/- 100; carriage pald.—BENNETT, Lower Midway, 


- Burton-on-Trent. 


Now IS THE TIME to repair and make your 


Hedges.—Privet ovalifolium, evergreens, broad, 
leaved Privet, 1-2ft., 4/- per dozen, 18/- per 100; 2 to 3ft., 
3 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 
30/- per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 
Cambs. 


AKE YOUR OWN Asparagus and Seakale 
Beds.—Asparagus Connover’s Colossal, extra 
strong crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
15/- per 100, 3/- per dozen; Extra selected, one year old, 
10/- per 100, 2/- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20):- 
per 100. Seakale, magniticent strong roots, 2/6 per dozen. 
17/- per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 
Cambs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 

Ornamental Iron and Wire Work_ of eter 
description. Catalogue G.C. 156; Iron Fencing fae 
Tree Guards, Catalogue G.C. 65; Wood and a 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, Catalogn 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.C., 70. aE 
separate lists. BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ARDSLEY’S Barrows are sent carriage prir 

your nearest station. Garden ** The Cavendish, 
2076; “ The Frinton,” e U AT T 
roncrete Garden Rollers, welen wh, RYS 
BARDSLEYS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept. G.C.), 
Phone 670. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. i 
E can load the famous Farnham Red Grave 


ham 
for paths, from our own pits, on rall, Farn 
Station, at 8/6 per ton.—S. BIDE & SONS, LTD., Farnham, 
Surrey. 
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SILVER FIR AND SCOTCH PINE, STANAGE PARK, BUCKNELL. 


May 21, 1927. THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. ill. 


Kere zene, gamle baat camiage, forvard = | NETTINGS = 
| Garden Nets for Fruit Protection CARNATIONS & ALLWOODII 


EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and Any len 
l P Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rall.— N oA © gth width, corded all round. 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. i ae ay aa stont, m: „Bink aa anh, Bia: New: 
W, 
fin. Medium, a a 6 in. Saimon mon ‘Twine, 
sq. mesh, 7d.; 


e e Re 
ENUINE Cumberland Turf, weathered Lime- | Repaired, $in. sq. m vbspalred, 1 New pe ee, meat Net 
G stone Rockery, special Red Shale for tennis courts, | ting, ro around, Hes: hand peg a 7d. per aq. yd.; 


eto, etc. KERSHAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, | Medium, 6d.; Li r, 44d. repaired, 3d. 
Peele Any length width supplied. Lawn Tennis Nets, regulation 
om various qualities, steel and copper head "lines, from f 
ee 27/6 to 82/6 each. Diamond Nets, $! superior quality } wenig 
URF dL S liste. E measured mesh, closed, 25 by 18 ¥en, 37/6; . perc gd eh 8/6 
AWN T and Loam Specialis n: | 75/-; lin. ln 25 by 2 yds., 8/6; or Tei or 8 yds. 6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 
quiries and inspection invited.—FROGLEY & l4/-; xy q uality, about l mesh ‘yas by 2 yds. 4/5: or 6 All oe 
30NS, Hoddesdon, Herts. 4 yds. mi yds. 1716; New Pea Netting 5in. mesh, 3 i woodii (half Pink— do. 5/6 
| ft. 24d.; 6 ft. 6d. yard. Goods carriage paid passenger é half Carnation) O. 
train receipt dette, Satisfaction guaranteed. Greenhouse ORDER ONB OF THESE CO 
GTON® PAVING.—Crazy and Rectangular, | Shadings, etc. 
York Garden Paving, poping, Steps, ett. Samples and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers 


Grit and other. Rocks for ardens ; Flat 
„iono Babble | for y DTS eat Notenn | W, OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 
y i ayey TAN L E — HODSON & SONS, Net Makera s PORTHLEVEN, Ci CORNWALL, 


OUGH Alabaster Lurpe red and white: | PINKS AND PERPETUAL CARNATIONS ||| Dert 2+ HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


cubic feet) ; Py Ane 12/6 per ton; 10 tons, 10/- per ton 
op rail.--AGATINE MINING GO., LTD., Houndhill 


Vine’ Marchington, Staffs, for the OPEN BORDER now ready to plant 
Special offer : Pinks 7/6 doz. 


EWAGE DISPOSAL for country house; 


factories, farms, etc. ; es no emptying of cesspools ; i - A > i 
AY, intori, farms, ete, ; no emptying of cheron, ne Perpetual Carnations 21/- doz. Carr. paid. 
‘automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable. —WILLIAM Dogs ae meee > PL ANT IN JUNE 


BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. STUART LOW & Co. Bush Hill Park ENFIELD 

extensively, at small cost, 
SINGLE SNOWDROPS 
(Galanthus niv.) ` l 

now so much in demend ta for natu 
ising. We offer good, 30 Tie o 
second size flowering bulbs af 17/6 | 

per 1,000, measuring 34/4 ¢m. in 
circumference. Delivered cgrringe i 
paid in the British Isles. be oH 


[A Lady wrote us recently : “Your bulbs were satisfactory l 


acer Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 
i tation. House coal from 18/6 per ton, pit Welsh 
Anthracite 25/- pit. SemAnthracite (registered), 19/-, 
pit: Buckle Furnace Coke, 18/6.—BUCKLE COLLIERY 
' CO., 59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


ANNED Garden Netting, best selected small 


mae rg 2 yds, 3/6, or 4 yds., «/-, or 8 yds., | /-, 
‘carriage paid ennis neta and standards. Lists free— “and I shall be glad if you will book my order for 
STRA BERRY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Terrace, ‘10,000 Single Snowdrops, etc.” (name and address 
Lowestoft. ‘on request). Please order now for delivery in June. 
‘ 3 ? Catalogue for all other bulbs in course of preparation 
Birds’ Baths, etc x and we shall be glad to oe your name on our list for 
ARDEN Netting, tanned, good, strong, i Catalogue No. 3 Aee ORN, 
small mesh ; 50 yards long, 1 ard wide, 3/6; 25 by l L Post free. 
cer aie 2B fd ere a as ee => ost free P. de JAGER & SONS, Balb Growers, Hestea Hetane 
6, 10/6; as by 8 by 8, aij 25/by 10 1 a. ; atistaction or ae | 
urn e patched by return. | Bi) ™ 
ATICKNER & CO. Net Works, Rye. : RR ARTHUR: H-MOORTON ‘It# 
pe Makers of Artistic Ornaments. 


Tia. Boundary Ne new, stout, black 17, ECCLESTON ST; LONDON, sSW1. 


nets, guaranteed strongly ned top and bottom: 
25 yards long, 8 yards wide, 20/-; 25 by 4, 23/-; Repaire 
Boundary Nets, 14/- and 17/-; Garden Netting, ' birdproof, 
good, strong, small mean; well-cured, 50 yards long, 1 yar 
wide, 4/-; 25 by 2, 4/-; 25 by 3, 6/-; 25 by 4, 


9 
7/6 ; 
25 by 5, 9/6: 28 by 6, 11/-; 25 by 8,1 146° 25 by 10, 17/6. 66 C H E A L S 
Satis X 
Satisfaction or ezah returned. Carriage Bald. Nets sent The Garden i 
7 | | 
Beautiful || DAHLIAS 


HREE S Roof Glasshouses, 40’ by 11’, b 
T Boulton E Pa se y 4 


DRANT ere sti | $ Ne farden can be tly 
i o rs, pes, » Sw.— u 
C'A. CHRIS IANSEN, Southall, W. are sickly and starved. Unique Collection. 
Therefore dress it well | All the best in each class. 
Reve Motor Mower attachment, as new, with Nitrate of Soda, in 
sence i eine E ores hy hae conjunction | with Phos- 
: phates and Potash. , New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
T iaasa aie Comteas Jor Beery amotar ; stra, 
Bee sure and re,” nappies ey aa fr by LTD 
TES CHILEA ITRATE OOM: HEA 
visit Stand 80 ie kOe S J. C L & SONS, m 


The Nurseries 


CRAW LEY. 


in Sundries 
Avenue and see flita of Soda 
our Bee Hives 
and Appliances 


lee IEEE 
viit BORDERS, CARNA- 

TURF LOAM fy rsc0m, sia 
Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 


Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 
A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


Illustrated 
Catalogue free 


C.T. OVERTON & SONS, Crawley, Sussex | 
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and effect. 


weed-killer. 


satisfactory results, it is full 


never varies. 
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Using the * Acme J Weed Killer. 
The best thing in the world for 
killing weeds. Go 
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REPUTATION 


is not gained without continued good service 
Especially is this true about a 
Eureka does kill weeds, it has the 
largest sale and when using it you are certain of 


strength and SUF eo 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


3 Garden Necessities 


‘ACME’ WEED KILLER 
‘ACME’ LAWN SAND 
‘ACME’ WORM KILLER 


PRICES: 


POWDER WEED KILLER—No 1 tin makes 25 gals. 2/6, 


postage 9d.; No. 2, 50 gals. 4/9, postage 9d.; carriage paid 
on No. 4, which makes 150 gals., 13/- 


Liquid—1 gal. to 50 gals.—1 gal. 5/- 
paid on 5 gals. 20/- 


Non-poisonous—No. r tin makes 6 gals. 1/6, post free; No. 


; 2 gals. 9/6; carriage 


2, 12 gals. 2/3, post free; No. 4, 50 gals., 7/- post free. 


LAWN SAND—Destroys weeds and moss in grass and 
fertilizes the lawn; no other manure necessary. 14 Ibs. 4/ 
28 tbs. 7)-; 56 Ibs. 13/-; 1 cwt. 25/-; carriage paid on 1 cwt. 


WORM KILLER—For destroying worms in lawns, etc, 
14 lbs. 2/9; 4 cwt. 9/6; carriage paid on 1 cwt. 17/6 


Wr Mid 


Medal Anglo- “American Exhibi- Quassia- Tobacco Insecticide, Quassia Ex- 
ton. Bronse Medal R.H tract, Fertilizers, Etc. Send for Price List. < 
ACME CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. Tonbridge Kent P»e < 
> 
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COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Tele phone— Palmers Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cables—“ Odon toglot, Winchmore, London ” 


Station—Palmers Green. 


Nr: Manchester 


RETS 


}) The Pots that Drain 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd: 
Heaton Mersey Pottery 
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4 Gureka, 


WEED KILLER 


Chemists, Seedsmen, Boots, Civil 
Service, Harrods, etc. Any difficulty 
in procuring, write Tomlinson and 
Hayward Ltd., Lincoln, “ Chemistry 
in Garden and Greenhouse” free, 


Look Out for the 


ARDEN ERS” 
Gey Cyronicl® 


KIOSK at CHELSEA! 


HF 


t will be in the main (Lime 
Tree) Avenue on the left 
hand side as you go to- 
wards’ the Embankment. 


Wee 


THE LEADING HORTICULTURAL 
JOURNAL OF THE WORLD 
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See our Stand 
at the Royal 
Horticultural Show 
at Chel;ea 


TELEPHONE : 
NORTH 2807. 


DAVID SWAIN & CO. 
Gt Houga 101, SUSSEX Road, Hollowal, 


BUILDE 


PLANT eee sige ca 
GARAGES, HEATING APPARATUS, TRELLIS, 
COTTAGES AND BUILDINGS FOR ESTATES 


GARDEN FRAMES, 
ALL KINDS. 
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Even Birds 


—to say nothing of slugs, 
snails, worms, and other soil- 
pests, shun crops protected with 


Genuine High Grade 
HOSE FOR WEAR 


‘The excellent Hose you supplied is by far the 

best I have ever had during my fifty yer of garden 

life. writes Rev. G. J. P——-, The Presbytery 
isbech. 24/8/26 

No. 4 * Kinnell’ Branded, 60 feet. 

} in. 37/6 § in. 45/- } in. 52/6 1 in. 67/6 

Our No. 10 Branded Hose, } in. 25/- 
ł in. 35/- 

From stock. List and Hose Samples Free. 

Also highest grade Long Length Hose. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co. Ltd. 


65, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 
"Phone: HOP 0362. 


’ 


Sprinkle on soil, dust on seeds, dust over trenches, 
put into drills. The saving is enormous. There 
is no poison in it. Get a 1/3 Tin to-day, or 
write to us for bulk quotations. 


“SANITAS” CO. LIMITED, 
LONDON, B. 14, 


San 81—89 


ORCHIDS 


Ø 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


Woodside, S.E. 25 


Scott’s Weed Killer 


For Killing Weeds and Moss on 
Garden Walks, Carriage Drives, &c. 


LIQUID. aa, Double 
Strength 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


CHARLESWORTH & CO. LTD. 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. e cordially invite our 
Patrons and all inter- 


ested in Orchids to note our 


Exhibit in the 
ORCHID TENT 
AT CHELSEA 


where well grown plants will 
be on view at prices from 


One Guinea each 


Manufacturers o | 
Pets in the Werld. 


Largest 
Flewer 


een 
ó Ja 
f P. 


£1 17s. 6d. 
$v Appsintnvnt 


£3 12s. 6d. 


£7 2s. 6d. 
Carriage 
Paid. 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Meee Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 


No Waiting! — 
All Orders executed 
tha same day as 
received. 
5 _ Stato quantity' of eech size 
required and hav i Paid 
E oo 


Ø 


J. & A. McBEAN 
Orchid Raisers and ‘Exporters 
COOKSBRIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 


ee Os 


Greenhouses from Poultry Houses Huts from 
£4 26 ‘from &1 17 6 £3 2 6 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses and Poultry 
Appliances of every description. 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.O. 


GLASSHOUSES _ Kiteston roan 


er an _ RAYNES PARK 
Games CARTER & HOWARD LONDON sw. 20 


Photographs of Contracts executed and copies of unselicitea /*/*Phone: Wimbledon 2377 
etters of appreciation post free on request. | ESTABLISHED 1900 


RE 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


Sussex 
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ESTABLISHED 1804 


INCORPORATED 1809 


The Royal Horticultural Society's 


GREAT SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


IN THE 
Royal Hospital Gardens, CHELSEA, London, S.W. 


On MAY 25th, 26th and 27th. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION FOR NON-FELLOWS: 
Wednesday, May 25th ... 12 noon to 8 p.m. ... 10/- Thursday, May 26th .. 
Thursday, May 26th... 9 am. to 5 p.m.... 5/- Friday, May 27th ... 


FELLOWS’ TICKETS ADMIT FREE. 
The Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards will play each afternoon. 


5 p.m. to 8 p.m. z 2/6 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. ... 2/6 


For particulars of Fellowship apply to: The Secretary, R.H.S., Vincent Square, S.W. 1. 


SN 
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Everyone visiting the Great Chelsea Show on May 25th, 
26th and 27th, should make a point of inspecting 


SUTTON’S EXHIBITS 


in the Large Tent, a vast group of Salpiglossis, probably the 
most beautiful of all the half-hardy Annuals, 


in the Table Tent, a comprehensive exhibit of Vegetables, 
staged in an entirely new and attractive manner, 


in the Formal Garden Section, Sports Turf from Seed—a 
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$% 
A 4:4 a j 
SALPI $4 miniature Bowling Green and Tennis Court as well as a 
| eee af $7 Model Hard Court in a new material which reduces the 
| A in the centre of 14 cost of upkeep to a minimum. 

i f the Large Tent. $4 
i A % 4 
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SUTTON .& SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 
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Abies pectinata at Stanage Park. 
Å 
AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 


deduced from observati d 
years át Greenwich, 557°, ee ee m 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
vent Garden, London, Wednesday, May 18, 
a.m. Bar. 30°3, Temp. 58°. Weather, Sunny. 
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THE benefits conferred on 


Maincrop horticulture by the unre- 
Potato mitting efforts of those con- 
Trials. 


cerned commercially in the 
improvement of plants is 
rarely recognised, and yet more rarely 
acknowledged. Yet these benefits are mani- 
fest to every one who considers the large 
number of varieties of horticultural plants 
of economic value which are in existence. 
The numbers, indeed, suggest at times 
that the benefits are excessive, and that our 
gratitude in future may well prove to be 
not in direct, but in inverse ratio to the 
ee of varieties. There are, of course, 
00 Many varieties of Potato, for instance, 
and we Should all like to see some of them 
ae to the limbo which receives discarded 

gs. But to cavil of the plenitude of 
is unty is to expose a peevish mind, for it 
A by trying all things that those 
ie are good may be discovered. Fur- 
EEEN as shown by the recently pub- 
aero of the trial of maincrop Potatos 
‘ee out by the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany* there is more justifica- 
Pg T 
Votan ma of the 
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tion than would at first sight appear 
for large numbers of varieties of economic 
, plants. Commercial houses which have done 
so much in the way of raising and making 
available varieties which mature at different 
seasons—early, mid-season and late—have, 
as the result of these trials show, produced 
a well-nigh continuous series of forms, the 
members of which, even though they be put 
into one category, differ one from another 
in time of maturity. In other words, 
the groups into which Potato varieties 
are classified, early, second-early, and 
maincrop, are only convenient and not 
absolute. For instance, there are as large 
differences in time of maturity between 
extreme members of the maincrop group 
as there are between certain maincrop and 
certain second-early varieties. Thus in the 
report now under consideration, there were 
in the Ormskirk trial so many as twenty-five 
days between the maturing of the latest 
maincrop variety—in this case Kerr’s Pink— 
and the earliest, namely, Ally. Majestic, 
on the other hand, took only a day longer 
to mature than did the precocious Ally, 
and Tinwald Perfection only about three 
days. The capriciousness of plants was, 
of course, amply illustrated in the trials, 
for, whereas Majestic was just in front of 
Tinwald Perfection at Ormskirk, it was four 
days behind the latter at Truro, whilst less 
than a day separated them at Kirton. 
The report illustrates also that profound 
horticultural truth that ‘‘ what you lose 
on the swings you make up on the round- 
abouts,” for the order of precocity is, albeit, 
completely inverted by the order of heavi- 
ness of yield. In all three trials Kerr's 
Pink, which was the latest of the Maincrop 
Potatos, gave the heaviest yield. The 
battle—at all events the heavy-weight 
championship—is not to the swift, and 
Tinwald Perfection, so -early in general, 
comes near the bottom of the yield list. 
Yet the incompatibility between earliness 
and yield is not absolute—nothing is in 
Nature—for Ally in the van of earliness 
occupies a middle rank in respect of yield. 
That excellent Potato—excellent for the 
epicure, if not for the market—Golden 
Wonder, is leisurely in development, requir- 
ing nearly a fortnight more to mature 
than does Ally, and is relatively light of 
yield, producing a mere nine-and-a-half 
tons per acre, as against the weighty be- 
haviour of Kerr’s Pink, which yielded at 
Ormskirk nearly fifteen tons. So there are 
Potatos for all tastes and all times, and the 
grower may choose the variety which best 
suits his convenience—those which are 
ready early for lifting, those which give late 
but heavy crops, and those which are not 
very early and not very heavy, but the 
flavour of which is—so far as flavour goes 
in Potatos—delectable. The final reflection 
which a perusal of this report evokes, is 
that now that science is doing such useful 
things for us, it should never forget that 
just as these were heroes before Agamemnon 
so there were able and successful discoverers 
before modern scientists were born, and that 
it was they who laid the foundations on 
which science is now industriously, and 
as time no doubt will prove, building 
successfully. The Journal contains some 
useful, if severe, reflections on the continued 
prevalence of misnomers of Potatos, t.e., 
of old varieties receiving new names, and 
needless to say, such practices are much to 
be deprecated. But we would suggest 
that the way to extirpate the evil is the way 
of continuous propaganda. The reformer 
is too apt to remember the adage “ anger 
hath its privileges,” and to exemplify 
it in his own person, and is too apt to forget 
that ignorance and not naughtiness is 
responsible for most of the failings of 
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mankind. Therefore, the Potato Committee 
of the N.I.A.B. should be patient with us 
all, and keep on telling us with suave 
insistence rather than with acerbity all 
about the proper naming of varieties. 
The scientific intelligencia would not be less 
effectual if they were more patient. 


Kew Guild.—The Annual General Meeting 
of the members of the Kew Guild will be held 
at the Clarendon Restaurant, The Broadway, 
Hammersmith, on Wednesday, May 25, at 
6.15 p.m. The usual dinner will follow the 
annual meeting, when the President of the Guild, 
Mr. Walter Irving, will preside. 


Trials of Early-flowering and Single Chrysan- 
themums at Nantwich.—Mr. W. E. Sherwell- 
Cooper, the Horticultural Superintendent to 
the Cheshire School of Agriculture, is organising 
a trial of Chrysanthemums to be held this year 
at Reaseheath, Nantwich. Early-flowering var- 
ieties introduced this year will constitute one 
trial and all the varieties tested last season 
and which were cut down by frost on October 15 
before they flowered, will be grown again. New 
November- and December-flowering Single 
varieties will provide a third trial, while a special 
commercial trial will be conducted for the 
purpose of estimating the costs of disbudding 
as against undisbudded blooms, and comparing 
the resultant prices obtained by each method. 
The trials will be open to inspection in the 
autumn and should prove both interesting and 
useful, 


“Index Seminum” of the Paris Natural 
History Museum.— A copy of the Index Seminum 
of the Paris Museum of Natural History has 
reached us, listing a very large number of 
species. At the end of the catalogue is a 
supplementary list of seeds gathered from wild 
plants in various localities, some in France, 
and some in French colonies and other foreign 
countries, including Chili, Mexico and Sweden. 


British Seedling Hydrangeas.— The observation 
recently made in these pages to the effect that 
the seedling Hydrangeas raised by Mr. H. J. 
Jones and exhibited before the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society were the first raised in the United 
Kingdom from home-raised seeds, has been 
challenged. It appears that Mr. C: Stacey, 
of Chorley Wood Cedars, fertilised flowers of 
garden varieties of H. hortensis, saved seeds 
and raised seedlings about the same time as 
Mr. H. J. Jones (see p. 317), but Mr. T. Vallance, 
West Lodge, Greenfield House, Alloa, informs 
us that he raised a batch of seedlings many years 
ago, when at Cardean, Perthshire, and he has 
several of the plants in his possession now. 
He crossed La Perle with another French variety 
as at the time he “ thought if a Frenchman could 
raise seedling Hydrangeas, why not a Briton ? ” 
It will be interesting to learn if any seedlings 
were raised prior to Mr. Vallance’s successful 
attempt. 


Brussels Horticultural Congress.—The Belgian 
Horticultural Congress is to be held at Brussels 
this year, at the Palais des Académies, on Sep- 
tember 11. The subjects of discussion will 
number five, and will comprise the Social 
Role of Horticulture; Horticulture and the 
Economic Life of the Nation; Horticulture for 
Pleasure ; Family Life in relation to Horticul- 
ture and Gardening ; Horticultural Instruction, 
and the Relation of Science to Horticulture. 


South African Seed Export Trade.—A confer- 
ence of nurserymen and seedsmen from all 
parts of South Africa assembled at Port Elizabeth 
on Tuesday, April 12, under the presidency of 
Mr. C. Starke, and the visitors received a civic 
welcome from the Mayor of the City, Mr. Young. 
Mr. Starke, in the course of an address, stated 
that the export of seeds from South Africa was 
still very small, but capable of much increase. 
Business within the Union in the nursery and 
seed trade had been quite up to the average, 
and there were indications of an expansion. 
The small Maize crop harvested in South Africa 
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during 1926 had, however, caused a restriction 
in farm business. On the other hand, the crop 
which was now almost ready for reaping was 
estimated by the Government Agricultural 
Department as likely to be the second largest 
produced in the Union. The exportable surplus 
of Lucerne seeds of the 1926 crop was very small, 
and what was once very promising source 
of income to the Union farming community 
had dwindled very considerably during the past 
year, due almost entirely to two years of drought 
in the ioe producing areas. The 1927 
crop would also small, and leave little for 
export, if any. The winter cereal crops had 
been fairly good. The demand for seeds, how- 
ever, was not so brisk as could be desired, but it 
was still early in the season, and if good rains 
fell there would no doubt be a welcome improve- 
ment. Mr. Starke id a generous tribute 
to the work of Dr. C. E Lounsbury. the recently 
retired chief of the Entomology Division of 
the Government Department of Agriculture, 
and stated that the prospects of developing an 
export trade in South African-grown seeds to 
other parts of the Empire were at present being 
considered by the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Conference would be asked to give its 
views on the matter. If steady supplies of 
the right quality were available, he felt that 
South Africa, with some effort, could secure 
at least a portion of the Empire's trade, as the 
climate was very suitable for the production 
of seeds of high germinating quality, and the 
members of the Nurserymen and Seedsmen’s 
Association could be of great assistance in 
fostering the production of good seed in South 
Africa. The Conference sittings were held in 
private. 


Forthcoming French Horticultural Exhibitions. 
—A horticultural exhibition is to be arranged at 
Nancy, from June 9 to June 13, in connection 
with the district agricultural competitions 
which are to take place at that period. From 
the 7th to the 13th of the same month, the local 
horticultural society is holding an exhibition 
at Angoultme, in commemoration of ‘the fifty- 
years’ jubilee of ita foundation. At Troyes, 
an exhibition of Roses and other flowers 1s 
to be held on the 4th, 5th and 6th of June, 
and on the 12th, at Romilly-sur-Seine, a similar 
exhibition will take place. At Angiers, a general 
horticultural exhibition is to be arranged, 
to last from the 16th to the 26th of June, 
the local horticultural society and the Depart- 
ment of Maine-et-Loire combining in the manage- 
ment. 


French Cherries.—French Cherry-growers are 
seriously concerned at the action of the English 

Government in prohibiting the importation 
` of Cherries, unless accompanied by a certificate 
of freedom from the Cherry Fly, and many 
consultations have taken place between repre- 
sentatives of the two countries on the subject. 
A modus vivendi has now been established 
in the formation of a Syndicate which will 
represent the French Cherry growers, and will 
furnish a trade mark to its members for attach- 
ment to their consignments. This label will be 
accepted by the English authorities as evidence 
that the Cherries bearing it are clean, and the 
Syndicate will undertake not to issue the label 
to any but its own members, whose plantations 
will be rigidly controlled and inspected. This 
should prove a satisfactory method of dealing 
with what threatened to be a serious situation. 
The presence of the larva of the fly in the 
affected Cherries caused a set-back in the 
Cherry trade which injured not only the French 
exporters but also the English growers, as the 
public could not be expected to know which 
Cherries were French and which English, and 
played for safety by abstaining from buying 
Cherries at all. 


Iris Society’a Outing.— The members of the Iris 
Society have arranged an outing to the Iris 
trials in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens, Wisley, on Friday, June 3, the day 
following the Society’s exhibition. A motor- 
coach will leave the Grosvenor Hotel, Victoria, 
at 10.15 a.m. and proceed to the Hut Hotel, 
Wisley, where lunch will be provided at 12 noon. 
The Wisley Gardens will be visited at 1.15 and 
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tea will be provided at the Hut Hotel at 4.30 
p.m., the return journey being timed for 5.15 
‚m. from the hotel. Further particulars may 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. N. 
Bunyard, Bower Mount, Maidstone. 


Burford Lodge Gardens.—Sir William Lawrence 
will throw open his gardens at Burford, Dorking, 
on Whit Monday, June 6, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., 
and 2.30 to 7 p.m. A charge of one shiling 
will be made for admission, on behalf of the 


funds of the National Memorial to Queen 
Alexandra. 


Mr. George Yold, V.M.H.—We are glad to 
know that the valuable work which the veteran 
Mr. George Yeld has done in connection with 
Irises has received recognition from the Iris 
Society, which has selected him as the first 
English recipient of the Foster Memorial 
Plaque—a ‘ ial and personal award to 
anyone contributing to the advance of the 
genus.” Mr. Yeld has continued his work in 
a quiet, unassuming manner, and produced 


MR. GEORGE [YELD, V.M.H. 


some of the most beautiful garden Irises in 
cultivation, including Lord of June, which will 
always remain as a triumph of his skill. 
The Royal Horticultural Society awarded 
him the Victoria Medal of Honour in 1925. 
We take the opportunity to publish a portrait 
of this worthy gentleman, and offer him our 
heartiest congratulations on the honour bestowed 


upon him by his fellow workers and lovers of 
Irises. 


Chelsea Flower Show.—The exhibition of 
the Royal Horticultural Society in the grounds of 
Chelsea apd wee on May 25, 26 and 27, promises 
to be one of the finest and largest of the series, 
and only fine weather is needed to ensure 
success. An additional area has been secured 
this year to the right of the Monument (see, 
Fig. 172, p. 361), and will contain the special 
Orchid tent, the scientific and conference tent 
and the art tent, besides a refreshment marquee 
and space for sundries. The majority of the 
exhibits under canvas will be accommodated 
in two very large tents in the usual position. 
The pollarded Lime avenue will be utilised, 
as usual, for the display of sundries and adjoining 
the avenue will be the formal gardens, while the 
rock gardens will be in their usual place, by the 
Embankment road. The new arrangements 
to have the judging completed on the Tuesday 
will permit of the exhibition being completed 
and opened to the Fellows for a private inspec- 
tion on the Wednesday morning, an innovation 
that is sure to be appreciated; the Fellows 
will have an opportunity of inspecting the 
exhibits from 9 a.m. until 12 noon, at which 
hour the general publie will be admitted. 
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National Perk for Saskatchewan.— Some 1,377 
square miles of land has been set apart by the 
Canadian authorities in northern Saskatchewan 
as a National Park, to be known as the Prince 
Albert National Park. Its object is to preserve 
in perrety a section of the primitive forest 
and lake country, and to provide the people 
of the province, as well as those of other parts of 
the Dominion, with a great recreational area. 


Paris Municipal Gardens.—The retirement of 
M. Forestier from his position as Conservator 
of the Western Section of the Paris Parks, 
(to which we refer elsewhere), and also that of 
M. Lefebvre, the Conservator of the Eastern 
Section, has led to a slight modification of 
the system which has hitherto prevailed, and the 
office is now in the hands of a Conservator 
General, M. Demorlaine, the Conservator of 
Waters and Forests, and Professor at the 
National Agronomical Institute. 


Visitors to Kew in 1926. — The Editor of 
Journal of the Kew Guild writes to point out 
that the decreased attendance to the gardens 
in 1926 was not attributed in the Journal 
to the reimposition of the charge of ld. for 
admission, and states that the cause was put 
down to the industrial crisis, lack of transport 
and other reasons directly due to the general 
strike of May, 1926. We agree that the strike 
may have been responsible to some extent, 
but consider the reimposition of the ld. charge 
was the chief cause of decrease, for in the year 
1922, when an admission fee was also in vogue 
and no industrial crisis, the attendance was 
even smaller than in 1926, the figures being 
1,143,758 and 1,162,647 respectively. 


Moray and Nairn Foresters.— The first summer 
outing of the Moray and Nairn Foresters’ 
Society was held on the Seafield estates forests, 
Grantown. In that area of the vast Seafield 
property there are many thousands of acres 
of plantations, and the land is admirably adapted 
for natural regeneration. The party started 
with a tour of the few remaining old forests in 
Scotland of stately Scots Firs. The conductors 
of the tour, Messrs. Brown and Marshall, of 
the Seafield estates, explained that the trees were 
lifted from Nethybridge and planted near 
Grantown 150 years ago. It was agreed that 
there were few such fine sights to be seen in 
this country. Proceeding down the slopes of 
the “regal, rolling Spey,” as John Bright, 
the eminent statesman described the river, 
natural plantations were inspected and the 
methods of regeneration applied were explained. 
At Advie the party crossed the Spey and turned 
upward to another natural plantation and in- 
spected the Forestry Commission’s experimental 
thinning plots. Proceeding still higher, various 
plantations were found, indications of forests 
previously cut, in which sheep had once found 
grazing. This area has once again been 
replanted. At Nethybridge more experimental 
plots were seen, and a very fine plantation, 
twenty to forty years old. To the practical 
eye it was felt that all the plantations in this 
district were full of promise, and were likely. 
in the not far distant future, to uphold worthily 
the prestige of the famous Strathspey forests of 
bygone days. At the close of “a perfect day, 
the President, Mr. E. S. Grant, Altyre, in 
thanking the Seafield Estate Trustees, expressed 
the indebtedness of the Society in being granted 

ermisaion to visit the beautiful woodlands. 

e also expressed warm thanks to Messrs. 
Brown and Marshall for so kindly conducting 
them that day, with a special tribute to Mr. 
Brown for his hospitality. 


Retirement of M. Forestier.—We learn that M. 
J. C. N. Forestier is retiring from the position 
of Conservator of the Parks and Gardens o 
Paris. Those of our readers who have visite 
Paris and enjoyed the pleasure of walking oF 
driving in the many beautiful open ate 
to the west of that city will be ae 
to appreciate the skill and 
Curator, but it may not a 
recollection of all that M. Forestier wee i 
creator of the public gardens at obs ete 
with ite Rosery and ite collections of Nymp : 
and hardy plants. To his enters = or ake 
is also due the organising each ye 
international Rose contest at Bagatelle, which 
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has taken place since 1907. His talent for 
landscape gardening amounts to genius, and 
his services are everywhere in request ; he 
has laid out gardens, not only in France, but in 
Spain, Portugal, Brazil, Havana, and other 
distant countries. He is the author of a 
monumental work entitled Parcs et Jardins, 
which had a wonderful success, but is now, 
unfortunately, out of print. Of a kind and 
friendly disposition, M. Forestier has made many 
frm friends in the course of his career. His 
retirement will seem, to those who know his 
vigour and energy to be unimpaired, a little 
premature; but there is no doubt that he will 
continue to serve the cause of horticulture, 
and perhaps be even more free to do so when 
he is able to devote himself entirely to landscape 
gardening, of which science he is one of the most 
brilliant exponents in the world. 


Cemetery Maintenance in Roumania.—There 
are many cemeteries in Bucarest; they are of 
large extent, and in the past their management 
has proved a difficulty. The cemetery of Belo, 
the largest and most important, was formerly 
under the administration of the municipality, 
but much of the service necessary for planting, 
upkeep of graves, etc., was performed by private 
n en, and the system left much to be 
desired. After several unsuccessful experi- 
mente, it was taken over with the other ceme- 
teries by the Public Gardens authority, who 
pomm at Belo a head gardener of first-class 
skill and energy. The existing houses for the 
cultivation of bedding plants were increased 
by nine, and all were devoted solely to the 
cultivation of plants for the cemeteries, instead 
of being used, as hitherto, partiy to supply 
the various parks. At each smaller cemetery 
a head gardener has been appointed, with a 
proper staff under him, among whom he divides 
the area to be maintained, and esch gardener 
18 responsible for the upkeep and neatness of 
his own portion of the cemetery. The graves 
are planted each spring with Pansies, Forget- 
me-nots, etc., according to the arrangement 
made with the owner of each grave, and are 
replaced at each succeeding season. The system 
18 not without defects, and it is difficult to 
maintain a staff of men capable of carrying 
it out with the skill and intelligent necessary, 
but, on the whole, it seems to work better 
in Bucarest than the more common method of 
combining municipal ownership and control 
of the cemetery with private upkeep of each 
individual grave. 


Legacies to a Sundries Firm’s Employees. 
The late Mr. William Longman Corry, Managing 
Director of Messrs. Corry and Co., Ltd., horti- 
cultural sundriesmen of Covent Garden and 
Shad Thames, London, left £100 to Mr. John 
Beale, office manager; £25 each to Mr. H. 
Collins and Mr. F. W. Vincent; £20 each to 
Mr. William Austin and Mr. William Davison ; 
£10 to Mr. J. E. Denham, and £80 between 
other workers of five years’ service. Mr. Corry 
left estate of the gross value of £23,633. 


Mr. W. Auton.— The many friends of Mr. W. 
Auton will be pleased to learn that he has 
returned home from his visit to the West Indies 
in the best of health and after a successful 
trip. He covered a very extensive area, 
Including British Guiana, Trinidad, Barbados, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, 
Guadaloupe, Martinique, Montserrat, Antigua, 
Costa Rica, Central America, Cuba and Jamaica. 
The object of his visit was propaganda work 
for the Adco process of making farmyard manure 
synthetically, and besides getting into personal 
touch with many planters on their estates, 
he gave lectures in many of the islands, all 
of which proved to be of great value to growers. 

. Auton informs us that lack of organic 
manure is one of the problems of cultivators 
in those parts, and with the enormous growth 
of vegetation the soil is quickly depleted of 
organic matter, hence the need for constant 
rhea chee There exists ample material for 
oe much of which in the past has been 
estroyed by burning, but with the use of 
Adco it is hoped to make full use of plant 
residues for manurial needs. The eagerness 
with which Mr. Auton was listened to everywhere 


shows that the growers are alive to progress 
In modern agricultural methods, and anxious 
to give the scheme practical support. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monpay, May 23: Harrogate and District 
Horticultural Association’s meeting. WEDNES- 
DAY, May 25: Royal Horticultural Society's 
Chelsea Show (three days); National Horticul- 
tural Society of France Centenary show (ten 
days). THurspay, May 26: Paisley Florists’ 
Society’s meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle ” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Dahlias.— As this is about the time when 
Dahlia orders are being executed by the “ trade,” 
we have thought it advisable to offer a few 
remarks respecting the successful treatment of 
plants thus supplied. Let us, therefore, suppose 
that a hamper of well-packed Dahlias has just 
come to hand, containing the numbers and 
varieties for which due instructions have been 
given, being the results of our scrutinising 
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carriage, it will doubtless be found that these 
young plants have been sent out in some two- 
inch pote, so that a speedy shift into a four-inch 
pot will not only be desirable but necessary, 
using good soil, and so drained that there may 
be but little need for at any time disturbing it ; 
replace the plants in the frame, and keep close 
for a day or two longer, afterwards giving air 
by degrees, so as to insure robust growth. 
While all this is going on, look sharply after 
aphis or green-fly, to which, when detected, 
give no quarter. In this early s of pot 
culture, promote by syringing and general 
attention to cleanliness a vigorous, rapid and 
robust growth ; for with Dahlias, as with other 
lants, unless a good and sound foundation 
secured, little success will attend the super- 
structure. We would rather shake out a plant, 
reduce the fibres, and repot into the same sized 
pot, than permit a plant to be pot-bound 
rom which we hoped to derive good blooms ; 
therefore, pot on up to aaa ike time, 
rather than keep your stock short of root room. 


FIG. 165.—STAPHYLEA COULOMBIERI. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, May 10. Flowers white. Shown by Lt.-Col. Messel, Nymans, Haywards Heath. 


(see p. 


observations last autumn. The plants will 
generally be found carefully tied to a small 
stick, with cotton wadding employed, to prevent 
injury from bruising. The pots will be mossed 
down and securely tied with bast matting, 
so that under the ordinary casualties of transit 
no serious damage may occur; yet how often 
have we found, that if one has been injured, 
it has curiously enough turned out to be a sort 
we most prized. In unpacking, be cautious 
not to expose the plants to the open air an 
instant longer than is actually necessary ; let 
the operation be performed in your potting 
shed, forcing, or greenhouse ; or, in the absence 
of these, in the dwelling-house rather than 
in the open air; and once freed from moss 
and ligatures, place them immediately in a close 
frame (if with a little bottom-heat, so much the 
better), and permit them to remain there for a 
day or two, until by their improved appear- 
ance all signs of confinement have disappeared. 
With a view to save weight and expense of 


844). 


To constrain a plant in that way is to throw 
it into premature bloom ; with ample pot room, 
stout plants are all but insured; as the time 
arrives for planting out, the necessary precaution 
as regards hardening off is, of course, a matter 
of routine on which we do not intend at present 
to enlarge, our object being merely to direct 
attention to the importance of treating young 
plants well before they are placed in the Dahlia 
quarter, to which we look forward with all those 
hopes and fears ever attendant on an exhibiting 
florist. J. E., Gard. Chron., May 22, 1862. 


Publications Received.—An Account of the 
Production and Sale of Grade A Tuberculin 
Tested Milk at the College Farm; Department 
of Agriculture, University College of North 
Wales, Bangor; price 6d., post free.—Fests. 
chrift der Osterreichtachen Gartenbaugessellachaft, 
1827-1927; by Dr. Gustav Klein and Fritz 
Kratochwjle. Julius Springer, 1, Schotten- 
gasse, Wien. Price 4.50 reichsmark. 


The Week's Work. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Cymbidiums.—The newer hybrids of Cym- 
bidiums have flowers of rich colouring suitable 
for decorative purposes, either when growing on 
the plants or as cut blooms. They are plants 
of easy culture and do not require a high tem- 
perature. The majority of these Orchids 
flower during the spring, but many of the hybrids 
extend the season of blooming much later, 
and as the flowers last in good condition for 
a considerable time, they are desirable plants 
to grow for any purpose. There is no necessity 
to disturb the roots annually ; repotting should 
only be done when the compost has become 
exhausted or the plants have outgrown their 
receptacles. If repotting is considered necessary 
it should be done soon after the flower scapes 
are removed, and those which produced their 
flowers early in the season should be attended 
to first. The roots are thick and fleshy, and 
produced freely in a suitable compost, therefore 
ample pot-room should be provided. The best 
time to repot Cymbidiums is just as the young 
growths are about to-develop new roots from 
their bases, for the plants at that stage receive 
the least possible check from the disturbance. 


Compost.—The rooting-medium for Cym- 
bidiums should be of a retentive nature and may 
consist of equal parts.of good, fibrous loam and 
half-decayed Oak leaves and Osmunda fibre, 
from which all the earthy particles have been 
removed, with sufficient broken crocks and silver 
sand added to render the compost open and 
porous. The thick, fleshy roots resent a satur- 
ated compost, therefore, the drainage material 
must be ample to allow water to pass away 
quickly. 
taken not to break the roots, which should be 


disentangled, and all the loose, sour material’ 


removed. Such species as C. Lowianum, 
C. insigne and the many beautiful strong-growing 
hybrids of this class, are best grown in ordinary 
flower pots, whilst those with pendulous flower 
scapes, such as C. Devonianum and C. tigrinum, 
are best placed in pans'and suspended from the 
roof-rafters. Some thirty species are known 
to science, the greater number of them being 
found wild at considerable altitudes, therefore 
an intermediate temperature is the most 
suitable for the majority of them, but the purely 


tropical species require a considerable amount of 
warmth. 


Treatment after Potting.—The plants, when 
thoroughly established, require liberal supplies 
of water, and when moisture is applied care 
should be taken to soak the compost completely, 
which should be allowed to become moderately 
dry before renewing the application. Watering 
with weak liquid cow manure will greatly benefit 
the plants when they are well rooted, and in 
full growth. During hot weather the plants 
should be sprayed with clear water on frequent 
occasions to keep down attacks of red spider 
and other insect pests. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CROOKFORD, Gardener to THB RT. Hon. LORD 
WAVEETRER, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Brussels Sprouts.—Strong plants of Brussels 
Sprouts, which have been grown for the earliest 
supply, may now be planted in well-prepared 
ground. Choose an open situation, and tread 
the soil firmly. Dress the surface with soot, 
and well rake it in. Before lifting the plants 
from the nursery bed give the roots a good 
soaking with water. Lift them with a hand-fork 
and plant very firmly in rows three feet apart, 
allowing a distance of not less than thirty inches 
between the plants in the rows. When planting 
is finished, soak the roots again, and place a 


In repotting, every care should be- 
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small ridge of soot around the neck of each 
plant ; the soot will not only act as a deterrent 
to slugs, but also prevent flies from laying 
their eggs at the base of the stem. Use the 
Dutch hoe freely throughout the season, as 
hoeing will do much to conserve the soil-moisture 
as well as assist the growth of the plants and keep 
down weeds. 


Carrot Fly.— Where the Carrot fly is likely to 
be troublesome, preventive measures should 
be taken. Dry sand, mixed with paraffin and 
sprinkled between the rows will often have the 
desired effect. The application should be 
repeated so soon as the smell goes off. Paraffin 
emulsion or Quassia extract are other good pre- 
ventives. Spray the foliage of the young plants 
with either of these specifics during the late 
evening, about every week or ten days. Fre- 
quent dustings with old soot will also be found 
useful in warding off the fly. 


Peas.—The earliest varieties are in flower. 
Those growing on warm borders should be 
mulched, especially if the weather is dry, 
and the roots fed with liquid manure so soon as 
the pods have s2t. Use the Dutch hoe freely 
between the rows of later varieties and sprinkle 
the soil with superphosphate, the benefit of 
which will be seen later in the better filling of the 
pods. Apply.a mulch in good time to all Peas 
growing on very light, shallow soils. Continue 
to sow for. late crops until June 10. 


Cauliflowers.—The heads of the earliest 
plants are forming, and at this stage the plants 
will be greatly benefited by liberal supplies of 
liquid manure at the roots. Should the weather 
be dry, mulching the roots with manure will be 
very beneficial to the plants. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PaTEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CaIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Begonia nitida.— Begonia nitida and its variety 
alba, are two useful plants for the intermediate 
house, and may be had in flower practically 
the whole year round. They are useful either as 
pot plants or for planting out, and training to 
pillars in a warm greenhouse. Well cultivated 
specimens will attain a height of four feet to 
five feet. The flowers have a pleasing perfume 
and are freely produced. Cuttings may be 
procured at the present time and inserted in an 
open compost in which they will root very quickly 


if placed in a warm propagating frame for a 
short time. 


Winter-flowering Begonias.—Propagate var- 
ieties of the Mrs. Heal, Optima and Exquisite 
type from cuttings inserted in a light, open 
compost, when they are about three or four 
inches in length. Basal cuttings usually make 
the best plants and should, if possible, be 
selected,but sometimes these are not obtainable, 
in which case good results may be obtained 
from top growths, provided they are clean 
and free from mite. These Begonias root 
readily in a warm propagating case, but it is 
necessary to remove the light each morning 
to allow condensed moisture to dry up. When 


the cuttings are rooted, grow the plants on 
in an intermediate house. 


Dieffenbachia.— Plants of Dieffenbachia that 
have grown tall and lost their lower leaves 
may be made into compact specimens again 
by the operation known as ringing. Have ready 
a quantity of moss and a small amount of 
sandy soil, so that the part where the stem is 
cut may be covered immediately. The plants 
should then be placed in a warm temperature 
and the moss kept moist until roots form. 
When it is seen that roots are penetrating 
through the moss, the tops may be removed 
from the parent plant, placed singly in small 
pots, and stood in a propagating frame for a 
short time. If the plants are shaded from bright 
sunshine they will soon become established 
in the new compost, and may then be removed 
and stood on a moist stage and grown on in 
a fairly high temperature. Leggy Dracaenas 
may be treated in a similar manner. 
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Richardias.— Arum Lilies that have been 
grown under cool conditions in pots have passed 
out of flower and may be stood in a sheltered 
position out-of-doors.: If the plants are growing 
in borders it will be well to withhold water 
from the roots to some extent before lifting and 
placing them outside. The roots should be 
prorat by a covering of soil and kept watered 
or a short time, when moisture may be withheld 
gradually to allow the plants a complete rest. 
Some growers plant Richardias in borders 
out-of-doors after they are sufficiently hardened 
and this method is suitable, provided the soil 
is favourable to them, then, when they are lifted 
again early in September, the roots will be in 
good condition for placing in large pots or in 
borders specially prepared for them. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONRBL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 

Figs.—The earliest fruits in the first house, 
will now. be ripe or approaching that stage, 
when the syringe should be used sparingly, 
especially on dark, dull days, when a free 
circulation of fresh air cannot be maintained. 
Syringing, however, cannot be dispensed with, 
as the fruits of the second crop, which are now 
well advanced, must be kept swelling by the aid 
of atmospheric moisture. Keep a sharp watch 
on the weather, and when it promises te be fine, 
syringe the trees copiously without wetting the 
ripening fruits, or immediately after the ripe fruits 
have been gathered. Syringing should be done 
cautiously in the afternoons, but the walls and 
floors may be well-damped with diluted liquid 
manure. As Figs revel in root moisture, the 
supply of tepid water and diluted liquid manure 
at the roots should be generous, and a temper- 
ature which suits Muscat Gra should be 
Maintained and regulated by day and night 
ventilation. As the first crop finishes, a few of 
the shoots may need stopping to divert the sap 
into the second crop, which may also need 
thinning. It is not, however, a good plan to 
pinch the shoots much in advance of the second 
crop, unless the growths are very strong. 


Melons.—Early Melon plants, the fruits of 
which have been thinned to the requisite 
number, should be well-fed with warm, diluted 
liquid manure and syringed freely when the house 
is closed in the afternoons. Melons will benefit 
by very liberal watering from the time the fruits 
are the size of eggs, until they cease swelling. 
when the amount of moisture should be reduced 
gradually, otherwise the fruits will be liable to 
crack and be deficient in flavour. Plants in 
pots plunged to their rims in bottom-heat 
will require watering almost every day. Such 
plants should be top-dressed with loam mixed 
with bone meal, and watered occasionally 
with diluted liquid manure. When the fruits 
are well netted and colouring, the use of the 
syringe should be discontinued, but a brisk 
top and bottom heat, with a liberal circulation 
of air, should be maintained in the house. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Jomm Covurrs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Ornithogalum nutans.—This bulbous plant 
in its quiet colouring of green and greyish-white, 
is a very charming plant for naturalising oF 
for planting in large beds of shrubs. The plant 
increases freely by bulb division and is also 
easily raised from seeds. Ornithogalum um- 
bellatum (Star of Bethlehem), although a much 
smaller-growing species, is very beautiful and 
useful for naturalising. Both plants are native 
of Europe, but are naturalised in several parts 
of Britain. 

Dwarf Cytisuses.—Several dwarf Cytisuses 
are very useful for furnishing the rock garden 
or for covering dry, loping banks. Cytisus 
Beanii gives a mass of yellow during the end of 
April and the beginning of May; its pungent 
fragrance in the hot sun is perceptible a long way 
off. C. kewensis, C. decumbens, C. pilosa an 
C. Ardoinii are all excellent for the rock garden, 
and they may all be propagated from cuttings. 
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Euphorbias.—These plants are generally not 
regarded as being of meh importance in the 
garden. There are, however, several species that 
are very showy during April and May. E. 
Characias and E. Wulfenii make large bushes of 
sub-shrubby character, and are very effective 
on large rockery slopes or in semi-wild parts of 
the garden. E. palustris and E. epithymoides 
are herbaceous species; their yellow bracts 
are very showy during the spring. E. epithy- 
moides grows about twelve inches to fifteen 
inches high, and is very effective as a spring 
bedding plant; it may be increased by division 
or from seeds. ` 


Biennials.—In the south, at least, May is 
somewhat early to sow the bulk of biennials, 
but those that require a long season of growth 
should be dealt with at this time. They include 
Sweet Williams, which may be sown out-of-doors, 
or in boxes in cold frames; I prefer sowing the 
seeds very thinly out-of-doors, as there is then 
much less risk of the plants being spoiled by 
overcrowding before they are transplanted. 
Lupinus polyphyllus should be sown thinly 
in lines out-of-doors, also Hollyhocks, which are 
best raised from seeds each year. If the weather 
is hot and dry it may be necessary to shade the 
soil by means of branches, until germination 
takes place. Polyanthuses, Aquilegias and 
other plants raised indoors earlier in the season 
should now be planted out in the reserve garden. 
Polyanthuses and other Primulas need a cool, 
rich, moist root-run and partial shade for at 
least a portion of the day. 


Rhododendrons and Azaleas.—So soon as 
possible after they have finished flowering, 
these plants should have the old flowering 
trusses removed to prevent the formation of 
seeds. The development of seeds is a great 
strain on the plants, greatly restricting their 
growth and future flowering. Both Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas are benefited by an annual 
mulch of decayed leaves, but care is necessary 
in this respect, for if too thick air is excluded 
from the roots, while if piled too deeply around the 


stems it may seriously injure, or even 
the death of the plants: ai 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MarKuAM, Gardener to the EARL or STRarrorp. 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Fruit Prospects.—In these gardens, there is 
& prospect of a good crop of Apples. The 
weather seems fairly settled and dry, so that the 
pollen has every chance to disperse and fertilise 
T blooms. Last year it was just the reverse ; 
o cold, wet weather experienced during 
e Howering period not only washed away the 
pm before it had time to fertilise the flowers, 
ut the latter was kept in a wet, miserable 
cei for days and without a particle of sunshine. 
ears are, in many instances, setting freely, 
ra the same 18 true of Sweet Cherries on walls ; 
pee Cherries are a perfect picture of flowers. 
eaches promise to set a very fair crop. Straw- 
vermes have suffered more or less, many of the 
individual buds having been blackened, but 
veral that are less forward seem to have escaped 
Pa Plums are not so promising, and I 
ear that the crop will be a light one. 


Disbudding. 


fruit §-—The growth of Peaches and other 
her trees is somewhat rapid, and the dis- 
udding and removal of useless young shoots 
Ta constant attention. At the first operation, 
a the growths sparingly to prevent a check 

the tree; rather do the work on several 
Roe Retain any shoots that are needed 
or furnishing the tree and for fruiting next 
year. Make sure of a good leader where there 
= room for extension, and retain suitably- 
pared Shoots at intervals all over the trees 
or filling bare spaces. 


Sweet Cherries.— Nearly all varieties of Sweet 
Cherries here, growing on west and east walls, 
are looking very promising for fruiting, but 
the fruits may turn yellow and drop later. 

me amount of disbudding should be done, 
and shoots not required for extension may be 
se eas at the fourth or fifth leaf, but retain 
4nd train in those that are needed for extension 
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and for fruiting next season. Two-year-old 
shoots usually produce very fine fruite. Keep 
the foliage clean and free from insects by syring- 
ing the trees early and before aphis and other 
pests multiply. Quassia extract, Abol and 
XL All are all reliable insecticides. Do not 
overlook the needs of the roots; water them 
freely if necessary. Trees that have been 
planted late, or large trees recently lifted, 
should be kept shaded and syringed until the 
new roots have developed sufficiently to supply 
sufficient sap to the trees. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 
By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire, 
Cinerarias, Primulas, etc.—Seeds of these 
indoor plants should now be sown in order to 
secure good specimens for next season’s display. 
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ulas there is also a wide choice of variety and 
colour, and some of the named varieties of P. 
sinensis are exceptionally beautiful, but for 
general usefulness the stellata Primulas are in- 
valuable, as they are easily grown and continue 
to throw up flowers over a long period. The 
Star Primulas may be obtained in white, pink, 
blue and crimson shades, which can be depended 
on to come true to colour from seed. P. mala- 
coides is another very useful plant for furnishing 
the greenhouse in early spring, and recent im- 
provements in this section include such fine 
varieties as Achievement and Advance. The 
ordinary P. malacoides is hardier than most 
people are aware, and may be grown quite 
satisfactorily in the rock garden, in the more 
favoured districts. 


Humea elegans.—This old-fashioned plant 
is again being grown largely, and the present 
is the best time to sow the seeds. The seedlings 


FIG. 166.—TULIP BRONZE WINGS. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, May 10. Flowers ruddy-bronze with golden-bronze 


shading. Shown by Sir Daniel Hall, Merton. 


They may be sown in any good compost, and 
where several varieties are grown, a six-inch 
pot will accommodate a large number in the early 
stages. Many beautiful forms of Cinerarias 
come remarkably true from seeds, and these are, 
to a certain extent, taking the place of the 
mixed packets formerly purchased, as they make 
it possible to grow the requisite number of plants 
of any particular shade that may be in demand. 
Among the blue forms there are several of 
intermediate habit, such as Reading Gem and 
Forget-me-not Blue, which, when associated 
in the greenhouse or conservatory with well- 
flowered plants of Primula kewensis, make a 
pleasing contrast. Where a reddish shade is 
appreciated, & good strain of the variety Matador 
may be recommended; the colours vary from 
brick-red to deep crimson, with many intervening 
art-shades of the greatest beauty. Among Prim- 


(see p. 345). 


need careful attention in their initial stages, 
as they are peculiarly liable to damp off, but if 
pricked out singly in thumb pots so soon as they 
are ready for transplanting, in a compost to 
which some old lime rubble has been freely 
added, and grown under cool conditions, they 
soon become established. Their future culture 
simply consists in repotting the plants from time 
to time as they require it, wintering them in 
five-inch or six-inch pots well-filled with roots, 
and finally transferrmg them in early spring 
to nine-inch or ten-inch pots, always supplying 
the requisite lime rubble at each repotting. 
Humeas grown in this manner may be employed 
as dot plants in the scheme of summer-bedding, 
or they may be used to decorate the conser- 
vatory during the summer and autumn, where 
their graceful, feathery plumes remain fresh 
for a long time. 
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RAISING LILIUMS FROM SEEDS. 


I am not convinced that I have found the best 
method of raising Liliums from seeds, but I 
ive my experiences in the hope they may prove 
Ipful to amateurs. When I began to raise 
Liliums from seeds I did so in the orthodox way. 
The seeds were sown in March, under glass, 
either in boxes or pans, filled with fibrous, 
loamy soil, and the young plants were, in due 
course, pricked out into a cold frame or, in the 
case of hardy, quick-growing species, into a 
sheltered position inthe open. It did not take long 
to prove that this method was wrong. Liliums, 
especially seedlings, resent disturbance, and the 
transplanting, I found, gave a check from which 
they took a long time to recover. It became 
evident that checks of this kind must be avoided. 
I am of the opinion, too, that the greenhouse is not 
the right place in which to raise hardy Liliums. 

There is, of course, the alternative method of 
sowing the seeds in small pots, and this practice 
certainly enables one to grow the plants on 
without interference, but where Liliums are 
raised in large quantities it becomes a somewhat 
tedious process even if it were a good one. I 
have tried sowing the seeds in Pte iia. 
at herd pots, made from peat, and when the 
plants were hardened off they were transferred, 
pot and all, to the garden. I have, however, 
discarded the use of such pots. It seemed, 
to begin with, to solve the problem of handling 
seedling Liliums in a satisfactory way and 
avoiding disturbance of the little plants at a 
critical stage of their existence, but I found that 
the roots did not take kindly to the soil and were 
not inclined to leave their original peaty home. 
I found, moreover, that the peat tended to 
become sour and it did not decay in the soil. 
The result was that the plant contained in the 
receptacle made of that material soon became 
unhealthy. 

Mr. J. Coutts, of Kew, has written that: 
‘ Personally, I doubt if peat is necessary for 
Lilies, for there is nothing more poisonous 
when it gets into bad condition. I would 
rather advise the use of plenty of good leaf-soil, 
peat being safe only when it is well permeated 
with the roots of Rhododendrons and similar 
shrubs.” I fully agree and do not advise peat 
for the cultivation of Liliums under any circum- 
stances. I nearly lost a fine batch of L. centi- 
folium through growing the seedlings in peat pots, 
and it was only by removing them therefrom 
in good time that the plants survived. The peat 
had become sour and poisonous. 

I now sow all my Lilium seeds in the open 
ground. Last year, in April, for example, 
I sowed batches of L. japonicum (Kramer), 
L. auratum and its variety platyphyllum, 
L. croceum, L. Parryi, L. regale, L. Willmottiae, 
L. sutchuenense, L. canadense, L. Davidii, 
L. Martagon album, L. M. Cattaniae, L. M. dal- 
maticum, and several others in the open in a 
sheltered position, where drying winds in spring 
would not injuriously affect the young seedlings. 
L. regale was the only one to put in an appear- 
ance last year, but in March of this year a 
splendid crop of seedlings is the result. The 
only fault I have to find with this particular 
bed of seedling Lilies is that the seeds were sown 
too thickly. We experienced disastrous and 
almost unprecedented weather conditions during 
the closing days of April, but, fortunately, 
in anticipation of late frosts, I top-dressed the 
bed of seedlings with well-decayed leaf-mould 
and I do not think they have suffered any 
damage. The seedlings will not be disturbed 
until autumn. In late September they will be 
planted in their new quarters in the north. 

In raising Liliums from seeds, therefore, I 
think the best practice is to sow in the open. 
I have been doing so in April, but Mr. Coutts 
thinks I should do so in the autumn. I intend 
to try that plan this year, and I think it will 
mean the saving of a season. May is quite a 
good month in which to sow seeds, so that anyone 
who wishes to make a beginning has still ample 
time to do so. 

A portion of the garden, that is fairly well 
sheltered from cold winds, should be selected 
for the sowing of the seeds. A dressing of well- 
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rotted cow manure (it must be old, thoroughly 
decayed material) should be put in six inches 
below the surface of the soil. It sounds heretical 
to advise the use of manure in the cultivation of 
Liliums, but some time ago Mr. Grove advised 
me to try this, and I do not regret taking his 
advice. Manure certainly makes a wonderful 
difference to the roots and growth but it must 
be well-decayed. If manure in a proper 
condition is not available, wall decayed leaf- 
mould will afford a satisfactory substitute. 
Drills not more than half-an-inch in depth 
should be made for the seeds, and care should be 
taken to sow thinly. Keep the surface free 
from weeds, and if no seedlings put in an appear- 
ance this season there is no need for alarm. 
In spring, top-dress the bed with half-an-inch 
of leaf-mould or light soil, and allow the plants 
to grow on without disturbance for at least one 
season. 

Some Liliums are certain to show no growth 
until the following spring. L. monadelphum 
and its variety Szovitzianum, and L. japonicum, 
are notable examples. L. auratum and its 
variety platyphyllum also, in my experience, 
show no growth for a year when sown in the 
open. It has been said that seeds of L. pompon- 
ium germinate rapidly, and while this may 
be true of the form generally grown under this 
name, I find it is not the case with L. pompon- 
ium vernum. The seeds of this beautiful 
Lily show no growth for a whole year, and I 
am not writing of imported seeds but of home- 
saved seeds, sown in the following spring. 
In any case, the grower need not be astonished 
if he sees no results the first season. Let him 
wait until the following spring. I do not think 
that frost will harm the seeds. If the soil is 
well-drained there will be no trouble, but it is 
fatal to sow seeds in soil that is likely to become 
waterlogged. George M. Taylor, Edinburgh. 


LILIUM LONGIFLORUM VAR. SINENSE. 


On p. 314 you reported the receipt of blooms 
of a fine form of L.. longiflorum to which the 
varietal name sinense had been attached on 
the ground that the bulbs had been collected 
(for the Yokohama Nursery Company) in an 
entirely new locality in Western China, 

May I venture to suggest that it would be 
advisable to hold the varietal name in suspension 
till the details of its claim to stand have been 
verified. L. longiflorum has not yet been 
found in Western China, and the ascription of 
the variety in question to that country is 
possibly the result of an unintentional confusion 
between one end of China and the other. 

A Lily seemingly closely akin to L. longi- 
florum has been sent from Eastern China (Hong- 
kong) to Yokohama and to the writer among 
others, but no specific identification of it seems 
to have been published. So much confusion 
has been caused, and students of the genus have 
been so hampered in the past by the incorrect 
geographical names bestowed on varieties as 
to justify a plea for the fullest investigation into 
the merits of new varieties before they are 
publicly launched. L. longiflorum var. for- 
mosum is a case in point, for it has not the remot- 
est connection with Formosa. Another variety 
—Harrisi—has been equally wrongly named, 
for until an enterprising American nurseryman 
bestowed his name upon it, the variety had been 
known as eximium, still, as ever, its correct 
name. A. Grove. 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


SENECIO TYROLENSIS. 


A FEW of the Groundsels are suitable for the 
rock garden, including the rare Senecio tyrolensis, 
which I was glad to see offered recently at a 
moderate price. The plant flowers in July and 
makes a bright patch in the rock garden with 
its six-inch-high stems carrying flowers of a 
most brilliant orange. The foliage, also, is 
decidedly attractive in its bright green colouring 
and its Fern-like form. 

S. tyrolensis is not difficult of cultivation, 
but it needs a warm spot in the rock garden and, 
while lime may not be absolutely essential 
for its welfare, it may well be kept in mind that 
it comes from the limestone of the Tyrol, and 
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Se 
that it is always well to give consideration to 
a plant’s preferences for or against lime as shown 
by its natural distribution. 9S. Arnott. 


ANDROSACE LAGGERI. 


By some, this plant is regarded as a geograph- 
ical form of A. carnea, and is listed as such in the 
Kew Handlist of Rock Garden Plants. Ite 
native habitat is strictly confined to the Pyrenees 
between the altitudes of 1,800 and 2,400 metres. 
The plant forms close tufts of bright green foliage; 
the leaves are very narrow and decidedly more 
aciculate than those of A. carnea, while the 
glaucous appearance, which is a characteristic 
of this latter species, is absent. 

The pale pink flowers are produced in March 
and April, and when they first expand they are 
sessile on the end of the shoots, but gradually 
the flower stem lengthens, and at the same time 
the pedicels of the flowers also, thus forming 
a tiny umbel of flowers on a short stem. When 
covered with flowers, A. Laggeri is @ very 
charming feature in the rock garden. 

It succeeds in a compost containing an abund- 
ance of granite chips, and needs a dry, sunny 
situation. T. H. Evere. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


ANTHEMIS TINCTORIA KELWAYI. 


Tus garden form of the indigenous Chamo- 
mile is worthy of a place in the hardy flower 
border; the golden-yellow, Marguerite-like 
flower-heads are abundantly produced from June 
to September, giving a most welcome patch of 
very bright colour over a long period. : 

It is extremely effective when associated 
with grey-foliaged or blue-flowered plants, 
and is, indeed, a first-rate border lant. a 
Chamomile grows well in any ordinary g0 
soil and is aba easily increased by division 


of the roots. , 
Another good form is the one known a8 
E. G. Buxton. The comparatively little-known 


A. Triumfettii is a richly-coloured and desirable 
plant. There is also a white variety of A 
tinctoria named alba, : Tn form, pallida, 
and the lemon-yellow sulphurea. 

These Chamomiles are excellent plante for 
the production of cut flowers. A. E. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


——— 


RHODODENDRON LEPTOTHRIUM. 


THs interesting Chinese Rhododendron 
belongs to the small group known a8 the Sees 
series, which also includes R. Bachii, R. el E 
ticum, R. hongkongense, R. ovatum an : 
Vialii. The type of the series, R. ovatum, 
was discovered and introduced by Fortune e 
1844, and is confined to the extreme east o 
China (Chepiang and Chusan). The plant PN 
duced by Wilson from Hupeh in 1900 18 K. 
Bachii. nt , 

R. leptothrium, which means “with thin 
leaves,” is a native of North-west Yunnan. 
Forrest first collected it (No. 12,845P.) m 
open thickets on the Mekong-Yangtze PA 
in July, 1914, at an altitude of 10,000 to 14,0! 
feet. In June, 1917, Forrest met with the doar 
again (No. 13,881F.) on the ‘Li-ti-ping, 4 
an altitude of 11,000 feet. 

Native bushes are described as varying 
from six feet to twenty feet in height. It 1s a 
freely-branched, evergreen shrub of bushy habit, 
with oval-lanceolate leaves,one-an#-a-half inch to 
three inches long, and three-quarters to one ai 
wide in the centre, tapering to both ends ; dar 
green on both surfaces. The deep rose-colo 
flowers, with crimson spots or markings, 4re 
almost always borne singly in the axils of the 
leaves towards the ends of the shoots. An inch 
or more across, they are five-lobed, dee ly cut, 
with five stamens and a large five-lobe calyx. 

The subject of this note and Wilsons Hupeh 
plant, R. Bachii, are both flowering at the 
present time in the new Chinese Rhododendron 
House at Kew. 


The accompanying illustration, Fig. 168 
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The best varieties in Commerce 
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Modern Methods are best ! 


Increase profits and reduce costs 
by cultivating your land with 


The BRITISH MONOTRAC 


(AW patents applied for) 


“ag s 


«tent 
The older processes of soil cultiva- eas SUCKER 
tion by horse and hand labour are 
being rapidly superseded by the more 
up-to-date methods afforded by motor 
rower. Among the chief reasons 
which account for this important 
change are the perfect control and 
additional Sneed obtained by em- 
ploying motor-propelled implements 
for soil tillage. A petrol-driven en- 
gine involves neither trouble nor 
expense during periods of unemploy- 
ment, whereas 2 horse requires regu- 
lar feeding and attention at all times. 
The‘ Monotrac’ is being demonstra- 
ted to progressive growers all over 
the country. It is fast becoming in~ 
dispensable as the older methods are 
becoming obsolete. It will handle a 
large variety of tools such as—weed- 
ing hoes and sweeps, cultivating 
steels, furrowing and hilling tools and 
light ploughs. The tools are fitted 
on a drawbar which can be varied in 
j width according to work required. 
The ‘ Monotrac’ can be driven between very closely planted rows where 


v : it is impossible to take a pony. It is instantly controllable by twist-grip 
: rice E 60 ' clutch on the handle, making it possible to cultivate close up to the rows 
: ; of plants, and reducing headlands to a minimum. 
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f yaa gall. $j- gall. 14l- 2 galls. 20/- 
: S 
Demonstrations arranged sMonnro Deferred payments can be OF ALL AGENT 
as requested SUNDRIES DEPARTMENT arranged if desired Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd. 
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You can add greatly: to the interest IRON & STEEL 


of your garden by the judicious use of 


GAZE GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS 


SEE Gazes Japanese Garden 
Exhibit at the Chelsea Show. 


Write to Gazes, 19-23 High Street 


Kingston-on-Thames 


A CHARMING little bird-bath for 


a sheltered spot, or a lird sanctuary. 
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TO KEEP THE PLANT HEALTHY, @ 
TO SWELL THE FRUIT, AND 5 
TO HASTEN MATURITY, USE $ 
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TOMATO 
FERTILIZER} 


To Nurserymen, Landscape Gardeners, etc. PRICE YT. 28/ 7 PAID 

| 7 Ibs. 3/6 14 lbs. 6/6 
GARDEN DESIGNING & SURVEYING Seite tor... Be Ieee 
Possibly you cannot afford to keep an expert 
Drawing Office Staff, but often a well-prepared 


and attractive drawing is the means of securing 
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represents a spray from the vase of this species, 
which was a prominent feature in the grou 

from J. C. Williams, Esq., Caerhays, Cornwall, 
at the Rhododendron Show on May 3 and 4. 


A. 0. 
DAPHNE RETUSA. 


THE comparatively new Daphne retusa 
(see Fig. 167), for which Sir William Lawrence 
received an Award of Merit at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s meeting on April 26, forms 
a small, densely-branched shrub, growing about 
two to three feet high, and produces clusters of 
flowers at the ends of the branches during early 
May. The species is a native of Western 
China, and was discovered by Mr. A. E. 
Pratt at 13,500 feet elevation; it was found 
by Wilson in the same place in 1901, and 
Wilson introduced it to the Coombe Wood 
nursery of Messrs. James Veitch and Son, 
where it flowered in 1909. Like those of 
most of the Daphnes, the flowers are very 
fragrant; they are whitish with rosy-purple 
tubes. The species has an affinity with D. odora, 
but differs in its much smaller, notched leaves 
and shaggy young shoots and flower stalks. 
Daphne retusa is illustrated in The Botanical 
Magazine, t. 8430. 


ABIES PECTINATA. 
(Sz SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATION). 


IN some countries, Bosnia and Austria, 

giant Silver Firs have been met with two hundred 
feet high, but in Great Britain we have nothing 
so truly magnificent as this ; 135 feet, or possibly 
140 feet, seems to be their limit. There appear 
to be a few specimens of 130 feet, perhaps a few 
a little taller, and I daresay if the country was 
thoroughly searched, a goodly few would be 
found to measure about 120 feet. It takes a 
very tall looking tree to exceed a carefully 
measured height of over a hundred feet. 
_ So far—I am only referring to trees planted 
in goodly numbers—the Silver Fir reigns supreme 
in height amongst competing contemporaries, 
but in tree life, as in other walks of life, the giant 
of one day may wake up to find itself relegated 
to the ranks of the mediocrities. 

The common Silver Fir (see Supplementary 
Plate) was introduced to Great Britain in 1603. 
It probably takes about 150 years to arrive at 
full growth and it has had plenty of time to do 
this, and very well haa it come through the ordeal. 
Let it, however, take warning from the almost 
poo fate of the record holders. There is 
ra British Columbian Abies grandis, a tree 
hat is said to reach a height of 300 feet on the 
Coast line of America. It only arrived here 
A 1850, but by its appearance and the rate of 
i eee it looks as though it fully intends 
Th ve up to its title of the Giant Fir of the West. 
„aen there are other candidates for fame, 
te trees introduced almost at the same time, 

1e middle of the last century, namely, Sequoia 
gigantea and S. sempervirens, both of Cyclopian 
magnitude, Both ve attained heights of 
se 300 feet in their own countries, and the big 

ellingtonia of the Mariposa Grove, through 
which many of us have driven in a coach and 
Our, Measures—if I remember aright—thirty- 
three yards round. Perhaps it is hardly fair 
to drag these Sequoias into the question, since 
a bountiful nature has assigned to them as an 
allotted span an average life of 1,500 years. 

Besides these rather abnormal monsters 
of tree life, some of the new Chinese Conifers, 
at present only a few feet high and fifteen or so 
i of age, look as though they may out-tower 
ite Anglicised cousin, A. pectinata. A. 

orrestii looks like making a big tree by its 
Precocious rate of growth; that is to say, if 
it escapes the ravages of the Aqaricus melleus. 

While the Birch tree is accredited with the 
title of Lady of the Woods, the Silver Fir, 
though it may be here and there overtopped 
by an unusually well-grown Douglas Fir or 
Sitka Spruce, has certainly been accorded the 
dignity of Colossus of our Forests. 

e leaves and other characteristics of this 
well-known tree call for but few words. Abies 
ectinata belongs to a group of a section of 
lve r Firs that affect the courtesy title and 
description of truly pectinate ; that is to say, 
the leaves are arranged after the manner of 
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the teeth of a comb, and are supposed to display 
a flat and horizontal effect. There is one little 
reservation with regard to this well-known 
description of them that may not be so univer- 
sally known, and to which I will make brief 
reference. For the most part, those interested 
in these sort of identifying processes, learn 
their lesson, and bestow their attention upon 
the leaves of the branches within their reach. 
The leaves on the top, however, do not, in this 
case, live up to the reputation of the leaves 
on the lower branches, and at times vary 
most -perplexingly and confusedly. 

Once, here, a well-remembered gale, on Boxing 
Day, 1915, brought crashing to earth, in the 
short space of twenty minutes time and the 
narrow space of an acre in extent, some forty 
or fifty well-grown trees. Amongst the victims 
was a group of seven large Silver Firs, which the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s England Plantation 
Competition judges reckoned to be the largest 
timber-containing group of the sort they had 
ever seen, although one member stated he had 
seen larger individual trees. The average 
height of the seven turned out to be between 
ninety-five feet and ninety-six feet; the highest 
was 109 feet. They registered an average 
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prices for them that our commercial mind’ 
yearn for. Nor, am I afraid, are the converted 
planks sought after so much as some. Their 
place seems in the approbation of market 
values, to be between those of the Scots Pine 
and the Spruce. Although the wood is reckoned 
to come out well under watery experiences, 
they are, to put it briefly, preferred as bo 
rather for indoor than outdoor work. 

The cones pass through three colour stages ; 
at first green, then red, ultimately brown. 
They grow, for the most part, on the high 
branches, approachable enough for monkeys, 
chipmunks and squirrels to be on intimate 
terms with, but difficult for man to obtain. 
The cone collector, too, has to bear in mind the 
warning motto, carpe diem, for, suddenly, when 
ripe, they dehisce and scatter their contents 
to the four winds of heaven. So well-known 
is the Silver Fir that it is hard to write anything 
new about it, or even to present what is so well- 
known in & novel manner. 

In bidding good-bye to this subject, I would 
add that these trees have been very good friends 
to our landscape scenes, and quite good friends 
to our estate works. Chas. Ooltman Rogers, 
Stanage Park, Radnorshire. 


FIG. 167.—DAPHNE RETUSA. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, April 26. 


Flowers white, shaded with purple. 


Shown by Sir William Lawrence, Bart., Burford, Dorking. 


measurement of 274 cubic feet. But why 
lament over these dead heroes! The only 
consolation it gave to observers was a chance 
of comparing the leaves on the top of the tree 
with those below. Those on the top displayed 
a more radial arrangement, such as A. cepha- 
lonica, A. Pinsapo and the new Chinese A. 
recurvata, all of which have been accorded the 
honor of a separate botanical section. Also 
they were shorter and stiffer than those below, 
and inclined to be pointed at the apex instead 
of orthodoxically rounded and notched, as well 
as unorthodoxically radially instead of hori- 
zontally and pectinately arranged. 

The worst of these extra big trees is, when the 
Fates and the Furies uproot them and hurl 
them to earth, they are very difficult problems 
to deal with. They call for ‘‘ all the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men,” or more, literally, 
all the best tackle and power to take them to 
a place of execution. Hence it is that even 
timber dealers evince rather a languid desire 
to cope with them ; and, worse still, to pay those 


EXOCHORDA WILSONII. 


Tx1s plant, which is of comparatively recent 
introduction, is a very beautiful subject for 
a sunny situation, either in the shrub border, 
or as an isolated specimen on the grass. Like 
E. macrantha, it is a very striking plant and an 
excellent subject for training against a south 
or west wall. 


The pearl-like buds expand into blossoms 
of snowy white, and are fairly persistent; the 
flowers are, I think, even more beautiful in the 
bud stage than when fully expanded, a peculiar 
grey sheen greatly adding to their attractive- 
ness. The flowers are faintly but pleasingly 
fragrant. 


The foliage of this deciduous shrub is of a light 
and pleasing green, in pleasing contrast to the 
white flowers; the flowering season is early 
May. 

E. Wilsonii is not fastidious as to soil and will 
grow satisfactorily in well-drained loam. Ralph 
E. Arnold, 3 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 


PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden W.C. 3. 


Letters for Publication a: well as specimens of plants 
for naming. should te addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDB 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
polly Bice Sell ok DE DEINIOL, DUE KEPI ae a sharin a 
aith. 


Urgent Communications.—// sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed “ Gard. Chron., Randt or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed wcekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to adrertize- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected, 

Nows. -Correspondents will greatly oblige ty sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 


be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 
to see. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents 

Niustrations.—Jhe Editors will be glad to receive and to 

select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


IDEAL GARDENS AND PLANT 
LORE. 


I.—A GARDEN oF ADONIS-FLOWEBS. 
(Concluded from page 266.) 


resume our study of the flowers relating 

to Adonis, I take next the Flos Adonis. 

The name Adonis-F lower, by which that of 
Flos Adonis is translated, was applied by Lin- 
naeus to the Pheasant’s Eye (Adonisautumnalis ). 
The name occurs in Merrett’s Pinax of 1667. 
The Germans, however, prefer to give the 
name of Little Blood-drops or Blits-Tropfchen 
to another species of the same genus (A. aestiv- 
alis), known as the Summer Adonis-flower. 
This is the plant which, as Sibthorp has shown, 
grows wild in Greece, as it does also in Germany 
and Italy. In Palestine, likewise, there are 
numbers of plants belonging to this genus, 
and as Syria is the home of the Adonis legend, 
the Pheasant’s Eye has a strong claim for 
admission into our Garden of Adonis. 


On referring to my Flowers and Flower Lore, 
published in 1884, I find the following :— 


“ Bion, in his epitaph on Adonis, represents 
the Rose as springing from the blood of that 
god, as the Anemone sprang from the tears 
shed over him by Venus. This, in Arch- 
deacon Hare’s opinion, led to the German 
application of the name Adonis-blume, 
or Adonis’ flower, sometimes to the Anemone, 
sometimes to the Red Chamomile, which 
somewhat resembles the Anemone, and might 
easily be supposed to be sprinkled or tinted 
with blood.’ 


Turning again to the Venerable Archdeacon’s 
notes, I find that he gives us no clue to the 
botanical name of the plant, which he speaks 
of as the Red Chamomile. It may, however, 
be ‘traced to our ever-helpful friend, Gerarde, 
who has the following note in Chapter 80 of his 
Herbal, entitled, ‘‘ Of Adonis Floure,” of which he 
describes two forms. ‘“ The first (he states) 
hath very many slender weake stalkes, trailing 
or leaning to the ground, set on everie part with 
fine, jagged leaves, very deepely cut like those 
of Camomill, or rather those of May-weed, 
upon which stalkes do grow small red flowers, 
in shape like a field Crowfoot, with a blackish 
greene pointell in the middle, which being 
growne to maturitie turneth into a small greenish 


bunch of seeds, in shape like a litttle bunch of 
Grapes. The root is small and threddie. 
The second differeth not from the precedent 
in any one point, but in the colour of the floures, 
which are of a perfect yellow colour, wherein 
consisteth the difference.” 

He then proceeds to discuss the names. 
“Adonis floure is called in Latin Flos Adonis 
and Adonidis; of the Dutchman (¢.e., by the 
Germans) Feldroszlin; in English we may call 
it Red Maythes, by which name it is called of 
them that dwell where it groweth naturally, 
and generally Red Camomill. Our London 
women doe call it Rose-a-rubie.” Many of 
the species have yellow blossoms, so that the 
two we have mentioned make the loudest call 
because their flowers are red. 

As an illustration of the confusion which 
may result from the popular use of names 
unaccompanied by the botanical term, it may 
be nated that Lyte speaks of the autumnal 
Pheasant’s Eye (Adonis autumnalis) as the 
Purple Chamomile, a name which we find in 
Turner applied to the Starwort (Aster Tripolium, 
L.). . 


THe Rep Rose. 


With how many legends relating to war 
and bloodshed the red Rose is associated it 
would be impossible to say ; but certainly this 
favourite flower is inseparably connected with 
Adonis and Venus or Aphrodite. One vers on 
has it that the Rose sprang from the blood 
of Adonis, while the Anemone or Wind-flower 
arose where the tears of the goddess fell. 


‘‘But gentle flowers are born and bloom 
around 

From every drop that falls upon the ground. 

Where streams his blood, there blushing 
springs the Rose, 

And where a tear has dropped a Wind-flower 
blows.” 


Moschus, Bion in these lines, and other poets 
tell us either that the Rose sprang from the blood 
of Adonis, or that its white petals were changed 
to red thereby. From Catullus we learn that 
the Rose is red from blushing for the wound 
which it produced when the goddess trod on 
its thorns in hastening to save her lover. 


“ Her step she fixes on the cruel thorns; 
And with her blood the pallid Rose adorns.” 


But there is so much of a similar nature in 
the plant-lore of Greece and Rome that we must 
hasten to our next subject :— 


THE POMEGRANATE. 


It is Ovid who teaches us that the Pome- 


granate must have a place in our Garden of 
Adonis. 


‘Short time ensued till where the blood was 
shed 
A flower began to rear its purple head ; 
Such as on Punic Apples is revealed, 
Or in the filmy rind but half concealed.” 


With the latter allusion we may compare 
the references to the Pomegranate in the Song 
of Solomon. Some authors use this plant, 
named Rimmon by the Hebrews, to illustrate 
a closely related story, and as both legends 
refer to the neighbourhood of Damascus, 
Adonis and Agdestis may have been confused 
the one with the other, as we shall see later 
under the Almond. Referring to the latter, 
a German writer on the mythology of plantes 
says that “aus seinem Blute entsprosste der 
Granatbaum mit seinem schönen Früchten.” 
This plant fills a large place in the folk-lore 
of many lands, and as we stand by its side 
in our Adonis Garden we shall find it instructive 


to read and study some of the many legends 
placed on record. 


SANTOLINA. 


Much confusion exists in reference to this, 
as with the Adonis-flower already named. 
The reason is that botanical terms are trans- 
lated into popular language in different ways, 
and that one every-day name is frequently applied 
to different plants. Among the Compositae 
we find a genus of plants which bears the name 
Santolina. Literally translated this would be 
the Sacred Flax, but with the true Flax it has no 


connection. In some works the English name 
for it is Lavender Cotton, and the plants possess 
qualities similar to those of the Tansy and 
Wormwood. Pliny and Theophrastus speak of 
Santolina in connection with the Gardens 
of Adonis, and it is probable that the plant 
was one of those which the ancients used in 
their rites relating to this popular diety. San. 
tolina incana is sometimes spoken of as Silver 
Lavender. The brilliant crimson or Scarlet 
Flax which is so popular to-day in the gardens 
of Rome and other Italian cities would be a 
very appropriate plant to bear the name of 
Sacred Flax, if we are to confine ourselves to 
blood-coloured blossoms ; but I do not find that 
this has ever been admitted into the list of 
Adonis flowers. 


Another plant which has been named in this 
connection is 


THE LARKSPUR; 


on the ground that this was the flower 
which the poets intended when they spoke 
of the Hyacinth. Here, once more we are in 
the midst of confusion. The Hyacinth is linked 
on to a legend similar to that of Adonis, and has 
a wealth of poetry and mythological lore 
associated with it which cannot here be recorded. 
We endorse the words of Miss Kent, however, 
when, discussing the question of Adonis flowers, 
she states that there are, in addition to the 
Pheasants Eye, “other flowers which lay 
claim to this illustrious origin; the Larkspur 
is one,” but the claim is not so strong as in 
many other cases. Since we wish our garden 
to contain every plant which can be related 
in any way to Adonis, we shall admit the Lark- 
spur to a place, all the more readily because 
it has of recent years been brought to the 
highest state of perfection. 


THE VERNAL ADONIS. 


The allusion to Miss Kent, and her instructive 
Flora Domestica, recalls the fact that she 
mentions this also under the name Hellebore 
d’Hippocrate, as well aa the Apennine Adonis 
and a shrub Adonis which is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. These, however, would 
only find a place here, because they belong to 
the genus Adonis, and not on account of their 
history, colour or legendary associations. To 
Shakespeare, however, we are indebted for the 
addition of 


THE VIOLET. 


In “ Venus and Adonis ” the bereaved goddess 
is represented as reproaching Death for having 
robbed her of her beloved, so full of beauty 
and sweetness that he imparted these to the 
Rose and Violet. 


“ What dost thou mean 
To stifle beauty and to steal his breath, 
Who when he lived, his breath and beauty set 
Gloss on the Rose, smell to the Violet.” 


That is surely one of the most graceful tributes 
to Adonis that has ever fallen from a poet’s pen, 
and thanks are due to our great dramatist 
for enabling us in this way to enrich our little 
garden plot. Nor must we overlook our further 
debt to Gerarde, who enables us to add yet 
another plant to our list. 


THe HIBISCUS. 


The Changeable Rose (Hibiscus mutabilis) 
is well-known, but there is another species 
named by some the Venice Mallow, by others 
Mallow of an Hour, or Good-night at Noon. 
Gerarde remarks that it should rather be 
Good-night at Nine ; “for this beautiful 
flower opens at eight in the morning, and 
having received the beams of the sun, closes 
again at nine.” He then adds: 

“Ovid, in speaking of the Adonis-flower, 
is thought to describe the Anemone, or Wind- 
flower, which we rather deem to be this quick- 
fading Mallow; for it is evident that Adonis- 
flower, and all under the title of Wind-flower, 
last more than one day ; but this is so frail that 
it scarcely lasts an hour. . . Doubtless, 
the plant was mistaken by the poet, considering 
the fragility of the flower, and the matter 
whereof it sprung.” 
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Tue Crstus, OB Roox-Rose. 


It must be noticed, however, that another 
flower, the Cistus, is held by some to be the flower 
which best accords with the fugacious bloom 
introduced by Ovid along with the Pomegranate 
in his story of the metamorphosis. The blossoms 
of some of the Rock-Roses would certainly 
suggest that they had an origin such as we 
have been considering, and we therefore welcome 
the red varieties as graceful additions to our 


list.* 
THe Iris. 


Owing to the confusion already mentioned 
in connection with epithets applied to flowers 
in the Greek and other languages, the Iris has 
come to be regarded by some as a competitor 
for a place among the flowers of Adonis. It 
is not a : pre a place, and since the 
ancients o spoke o e blood, the le 
Iris might well have beset stained therewith ; 
but, like the Larkspur, ite claim is weak. 

One more allusion, and our list must close. 
In the Lateran Museum at Rome is an ancient 
sarcophagus on which is a representation in 
sculpture relief of the parting of Adonis from 
Aphrodite. Adonis is 
the lap of the goddess and holding in his hand 
the branch of atree. What does this represent ? 
Some think the Willow, others the Mistleto. 
I would put in a plea for 


THE ALMOND. 


The idea has been put forth that we have 
here a suggestion that by means of the magic 
bough the departing god may yet again be 
brought back from the shades of the departed 
to a land of life and love. But an Almond tree 
is said to have sprung from the blood of Agdestis, 
and since (as already seen) this god and Adonis 
are frequently confused with each other, and 
end blossoms are red, we think this a 

more appropriate t 
which Adonis be ds. eee R 
i Our group of plants forms a pleasing array. 
picture our Garden of Adonis in the springtide 
or early summer, when the Anemone, Argemone 
and Adonis-flower or Pheasant’s Eye are in 
bloom and the Almond tree flourishes, or the 
TOK robi; Mallow, Flax, Iris, Larkspur, 
; Ae and Rose are flowering and giving forth 
ir fragrance, and regret that I cannot have 
such a porat; crowned with a statue of the 
a really under my own direction. There must 
dine however, who can carry out the plan, 
e e aA thes be a Joy. to make further 
ns in the papers which . 
lise pee pape are to follow 


ee 


A REW FORAGE PLANT. 


M ARIATIONS in the more important farm 
Plants were observed and recorded more than a 
century ago, and during the last century great 
p Provement was brought about ìn these crops 
wA the selection and development of the best 
gE: Such a high level has now been reached 
hat further advance, either as a result of 
selection or hybridisation, is very difficult 
to achieve., 

i Less attention has been bestowed on the 
orage crops which, owing to the trend towards 
animal husbandry in these islands promise to 
Overtake the cereal crops in importance. 

i At the present time there is no Leguminous 
orage crop which will take the place of Lucerne, 
as grown on a large scale in many countries, 
but several native species just fall short of 
providing the necessary qualities. Such a plant 
is Sweet Clover. This was apparently culti- 
vated in England as early as the sixteenth 
century, but was displaced by Red Clover 
j the introduction to cultivation of that useful 

p. 

The crop to which this note refers belongs to 
this family of plants and is probably a sport 
of the common commercial Sweet Clover 
(Melilotus alba). Botanically, it most closely 
resembles Melilotus arvensis which, however, 
in its wild state, is a small plant, often reaching 


* Since this was written I have seen the large red Cistus 
extending for miles iu the Western Riviera. H. F.. 


shown reclining in~ 


-of its growth. Sheep are particularly 
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no more than a few inches in height, and is nor- 


mally an annual or biennial. The new plant. 


differs considerably in appearance and character 
from the various t of Sweet Clover met with 
in this country. It is a perennial in the sense 
that Lucerne and Sainfoin are perennials, 
but has no power to renew its root-system as 
is the case of the grasses and White Clover ; 

tence depends on the survival of the orig- 
inal root and its duration is influenced by the 
treatment the plant receives. 

The plant grows to a height of four feet and 
does not commence flowering until over two feet 
high ; it is very bulky and carries a high percent- 
age of leaf, flourishes equally well on classes 
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spite of its superior feeding value the area 
under this crop is shrinking. 

White Clover, the best of pasture plants, 
gives but a small yield; therefore, a grazing 
plant of the same general composition combined 
with productiveness gives promise of useful- 
ness. There can be little doubt that British 
agriculture would at the present time benefit 
from an extension of the use of Leguminous 
crops, and with the development of stock- 
farming forage crops of this class are sure to be 
needed to a greater extent than at present. 
Corn has become unprofitable on many farms 
and the persistent fall in the price of animal 
products: compel the farmer to seek the most 


FIG. 168.—RHODODENDRON LEPTOTHBIUM. 
(see p. 352.) 


of cultivated soils and the forage is free from the 
objectionable woodiness of the common Sweet 
Clovers. It makes a leafy, green, aromatic 
hay, and, dried or green, is readily eaten by 
all classes of farm stock, even in the later o 
on 

of it. The agricultural qualities of the plant 
approximate closely to those of Lucerne, and 
interest in the crop lies in the possibility of its 
ability to replace Fucone or Red Clover where 
those crops do not give satisfactory results. 
and of extending the area under Leguminous 
grazing and hay. Over a large area Red Clover 
cannot be grown with success more frequently 
on the same land than once in eight years, and 
the available substitutes fall far below it im 
yield and value, while the soils in which Lucerne 
will thrive are very limited in extent, and in 


economical methods of providing for the needs 
of his live-stock. 

Leguminous forage, when cut early and well 
harvested, has a composition mid-way between 
that of the rough fodder of the farm and the 
concentrates, and so can be made to bring 
about a considerable saving in the cost of 
feeding. At the present time comparatively 
little pure Legume hay is grown in this country, 
Vetches and Peas being the only crops which 
can be relied on under all soil conditions ; 
although these crops are well suited to the pur- 
pose, the annual seeding and cultivations add 
considerably to the cost of this crop as compared 
with such crops as Lucerne and Sainfoin which 
need seeding only at intervals of several years. 
Jae. C. Brown, late Vice-Principal Harper Adame , 
Agricultural College. 


306 
THE GLADIOLUS. 


I po not propose to give a lengthy or scientific 
account of this flower, but merely to bring to- 
gether in so small a compass as possible any 
particulars and incidents in the story of the 
Gladiolus that I can remember which may 
Ss of interest to the many rather than to the 
ew. 

Full descriptive details of the genus and its 
numerous species will be found in several good 
works on horticulture ; for instance, the Illus- 
trated Dictionary of Gardening, edited by the 
late Mr. George Nicholson, and Mr. A. J. Macself’s 
Gladioli. 

There are some fifty to sixty species. Of 
these perhaps less than a dozen are well known, 
and hardly any really popular. The majority 
hail from South Africa, others from the Mediter- 
ranean, Central Europe and Asia Minor. Most 
are graceful and decorative and many are hardy 
and easily grown. The first comer was G. tristis, 
in the year 1745. But the popularity of the 
Gladiolus is entirely due to hybrid varieties 
which have been raised in France and England 
by artificial means. 

The early-flowering dwarf types are largely 
used for the production of flowers for market, 
and are, for example: G. insignis, G. The Bride, 
a variety of G. Colvillei, itself a hybrid between 
G. cardinalis and G. tristis ; G. ramosus, a hybrid 
between G. cardinalis and G. oppositiflorus; with 
many varietal improvements, such as Peach 
Blossom, Blushing Bride, Non Plus Ultra, 
Queen Wilhelmina, Fairy Queen and Fire King. 
They are largely cultivated commercially in the 
Channel Islands and also in England under glass 
by market growers. These form a group by them- 
selves, spoken of frequently as the nanus class, 
and are of more interest to florists than to the 
private grower, although they are’ useful for 
conservatories and warm borders. 

What I am writing about, however, are the 
later-flowering, larger, taller kinds, now at long 
last so widely grown in private gardens. They 
belong to the following sections, given in. the 
order of date of introduction. But there has 
recently been much blending of the sections. 


1.—Gandavensis: G. psittacinus X G. car- 
dinalis or more probably G. oppositiflorus. 


2.—Lemoinei or Spotted Butterfly or hybrids : 
Gandavensis x G. purpureo auratus. 


3.—Nanceianus: G. Saundersi <x Lemoinei. 

4.—Kelwayi: Gandavensis x Nanceianus. 

5.—Childsi : Gandavensis x G. Saundersii. 

6.—Langprim: G. primulinus x Kelwayi, 
Gandavensis and other large-flowered hybrids ; 
Primulinus hybrids: G. primulinus x small- 
flowered kinds, e.g., Lemoine. 


1.—The important Gandavensis class origin- 
ated before the year 1841 with Van Houtte, 
nurseryman of Ghent, Belgium, or it may be 
that the raiser was one Bedinghaus, and Van 
Houtte the distributor. 

Souchet, gardener at Fontainebleau, France, 
soon commenced raising improved varieties, 
and his work was carried further, after his death 
in 1872, by Souillard and Brunelet, his successors 
in business. Messrs. Vilmorin and Andrieux, 
of Paris, distributed the Fontainebleau seedlings 
and still do so. James Kelway, of Langport, 
first imported into England some of these hybrids 
so long ago certainly as 1847, and exhibited them 
and his own seedling varieties in London and 
elsewhere from about the year 1852 to the time 
of his death in 1899. 7 

In 1860, Standish, a nurseryman of Bagshot, 
exhibited in London a variety called Mrs. 
Blount and another called Herr Rosenberg. 
Each received a Certificate of Commendation. 
In the year 1866, James Kelway was awarded 
no fewer than twenty-seven certificates for new 
varieties of his raising, and was cataloguing 
hundreds of varieties. Between this date and 
1893 about 170 new varieties were certificated 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, the principal 
exhibitors and raisers during that period being 
Messrs. Kelway and Son. Other exhibitors were 
Samuel Dobree, an amateur of Wellington, 
Somerset; Messrs. Campbell, nurserymen of 
Gourock, Scotland; Messrs. Galloway, nurserymen 
in Scotland ; and Mr. John Burrell, nurseryman 
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of Cambridge. A well-known connoisseur and 
writer, the Rev. H. D’ Ombrain, wrote in 1901 :— 

“ The history of the flower during that period 
has certainly been a remarkable one, and unlike 
that of any other flower, for its production has 
been confined to very few growers. In France, 
one may say positively no other florist has ven- 
tured to enter into competition with the 
Fontainebleau firm. Some years ago there 
were a few who ventured to do so, but 
they did not produce any flowers of any 
great merit. ies a 

As far as our English growers are concerned 
the production of new varieties has been almost 
restricted to one or two growers. For a very 
great many years, Messrs. Kelway and Son, of 
Langport, Somerset, held the field, and for 
some time used to contribute to the autumn 
show held at the Crystal Palace, where I regu- 
larly attended, and saw from year to year 
the wonderful improvement that had taken 
place in the production of new varieties. One 
great object which the raisers had in view was 
to produce spikes whose flowers should face the 
visitor, and not be back to back, as it was felt 
that this was a great defect. After some years 
a very formidable competitor, to Messrs. Kelway 
arose in the person of Mr. John Burrell, Howe 
House Nurseries, Cambridge.” James Kelway. 


(To be continued.) 


GARDER NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLANO. 


THE torments of Tantalus can have been but 
a trivial annoyance compared with those lying 
in wait for the Rhododendron enthusiast. 
Here, in the north-west, we escaped the frost 
whereof we heard in other parts of the realm 
in April, and were chortling complacently 
over our immunity, for on supporte tranquille- 
ment les malheurs d'autrui; but we found 
ourselves up against it in the last night of the 
month and the first night of May, when the 
mercury registered 8° of frost. Blue clouds 
of R. Augustinii, rosy flush of R. Schlippen- 
bachii, sulphur tresses of R. campylocarpum— 
all were blistered into dingy ashes. But that 
was not the worst of it. The serious matter 
was the ruin wrought upon the young growth 
of many fine species, wrecking the prospect 
of next year’s display. 

Still, the mischief has not been so bad as it 
was last year, when the frost came a fortnight 
later—on May 15 and 16—and growth was 
further advanced. Among the newer species 
that have escaped damage may be noted R. 
Souliei, R. adenogynum, R. Wiltonii, R. Prattii, 
R. Fargesii, R. glischrum, R. pachytrichum, 
R. habrotrichum, R. calophytum and R. 
sutchuenense. 

Among deciduous shrubs that were in full 
flower when the frost came, the blossoms of 
Viburnum Carlesii, V. bitchuiense and Sta- 
phylea holocarpa were quite destroyed, but 
the flowers of Spiraea arguta and Exochorda 
grandiflora remained untarnished. 

The merits of Exorchorda—the Pearl Bush— 
seem not to be generally recognised by amateurs. 
One may visit a score of good gardens without 
coming across a single specimen; yet it may 
claim very high rank among flowering shrubs. 
There are two or three species ; I think that E. 
grandiflora is the one we grow here. It is per- 
fectly hardy, flowers abundantly every year, 
is easily raised from seeds which it ripens in 
quantity, and, growing ten or twelve feet high, 
is a truly beautiful object in early May. Nearly 
related to the Spiraeas, the flowers of the Pearl 
Bush are much larger than those of any Spiraea. 
E. grandiflora is a Chinese species (Bot. Mag., 
t. 4,795). 

Herbaceous borders are apt to be much 
disfigured by the use of white, wooden labels, 
and I am grateful to Messrs. W. Wood and Son, 
of Taplow, for supplying me with wooden 
labels painted green. They retain a pencilled 
inscription much better than those painted 
white, remaining quite legible for two or three 
seasons, or until such time as it may be desirable 
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to replace them with permanent metal labels. 
Another useful device consists of the patent 

ot crocks made by Mr. C. E. West, of igham 

ill, E. 17. They are convex discs of per- 
forated zinc, and serve as a clean and convenient 
substitute for the broken potherds usually 
used for drainage when potting plants. Prac. 
tically indestructible, they may be used again 
when the plants are shifted from the pots. 

Probably your correspondent, S. W. D., 
has not made acquaintance with the Chinese 
species of Pokeberry, Phytolacca clavigera 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8,978), else he would not have 
recommended the very inferior North American 
species, P. decandra (page 318). In stature, 
habit and general appearance, the two species 
are very much alike, save that the flowers of 
P. clavigera consist of a bright, rose-coloured 
perianth set round the prominent green ovaries, 
which, in ripening, are crimson at first, 
afterwards turning to the same glistening 
black that distinguishes those of P. decandra. 
Seeds were first sent home by Forrest from 
Yunnan in 1913, and the plant has proved quite 
hardy in this country, although the young 
growth is apt to be cut by untimely frost in 
May. Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 


A REVISION OF VIOLAS. 


(Continued from page 249). 


V. CAESPITOSA—The only Viola of this name is 
V. caespitosa, Lange, and it is probably 
a faulty description of this which Farrer had 
infront of him. It belongs to the Kitaibelianae 
section of Tricolor Violas, not very condensed, 
however, as it grows as much as eight inches 
high. It is very branching and forms tufts 
that are as much as a foot across. The yellow 
flowers are intermediate in size between V. 
tricolor and V. arvensis. It is a species, not of 
the East, but of Portugal (as on the Serra da 
Estrella), and parts of Spain. It ascends 
sometimes to alpine heights. 

V. calcarata is the occasion for a page of 
prose-poetry by Farrer, in which, however, it 
is impossible to put one’s finger on an exaggera- 
tion. Those who have seen either the wide 
circles of this Viola, multi-coloured and luminous, 
on the way up to the Little Mont Cenis Pass 
in early July, or the extraordinary expanse 
of blueness carried so far as the eye can reach 
onthe Western side of the Mont Joli Pass (like 
the expanses of Heather on the Portsmouth 
Road as one goes out to Wisley in August), 
will not attempt to disparage Farrer’s enthus- 
iasm. It is a desolating thought that only 
the common blue-purple form can be obtained 
from English nurseries, and that generally at 
an inordinate price; the white form may be 
come by in one or two Continental nurseries ; 
but that is all. I have searched lists in vain for 
the brilliant yellow forms, from palest citron 
to oldest gold ; and as for the flowers of “ citron 
and bronze and violet,” an Award of Merit 
surely awaits the introducer thereof, though 
the highest desire is to reproduce those multi- 
coloured circles of the Mont Cenis. Farrer 
hardly does justice to V. Zoysii. This is rated as 
a distinct species, and will be dealt with in its 
proper alphabetical order. V. elongata 18 4 
name which I have, so far, failed to trace. 
V. Eugeniae has been taken out of the Calcaratae 
into the Altaicae. V. corsica is a synonym 0 
V. Bertolonii, the Corsican species dealt with 
previously. V. aetnensis belongs, as already 
stated, to the heterophylla group, and V 
nebrodensis is now recognised as an altaica 
species. ts 

V. calycina.—The relative position of this 
plant has been thoroughly cleared up by Becker. 
Except in stating that it has yellow flowers, 
that it comes from Pisidia (southern Asia Minor}, 
and that the calyx lobes are broad and blunt, 
Farrer’s description puts the reader on the wrong 
trail, probably because he put over-much eed 
fidence in the work of Boissier, to whose Y. 
olympica he related it. For the unravelling 
of this confusion, I must refer readers to a 
article on Viola gracilis in The Gardeni 
Chronicle of September 18, last year ; here 
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may be briefly stated that V. olympica, Boissier, 
is synonymous with V. gracilis, Sibthorpe and 
Smith (the true V. oe and that V. calycina 
is a sub-species of V. gracilis. Being a form of 
V. gracilis, V. calycina is not confined to Pisidia, 
but is found throughout the area of the main 
species, a8 in northern Asia Minor in the Kas- 
tamuni district and in Pontus. These strange 
names, by the way, are to be found in any small 
atlas. 

V. canadensis.—There is nothing to add to 
the description of this, except that it is the out- 
aide of the petals that is tinged with violet. V. 
scopulorum is now classed as a distinct species, 
and is half the size of V. canadensis in all its 

V. Rydbergii should be known under 
the more general name of V. rugulosa, Greene, 
‘the former name having been given to the 
Rocky Mountains plant, which is only distin- 
guishable from the type by its broader leaves. 
All forms are a particularly attractive stemmed 
Violet. E. never Todd, Lt.-Col. 


(To be continued.) 


FRUIT GROWING IN THE WESTERN 
-CAPE PROVINCE. 


(Concluded from page 340.) 


| APPLES. 
My experience in South Africa confirms my 
opinion that the best Apples cannot be grown 


in a temperature which will ripen the vine. 
The fruit may be perfect to look at but flavour 
is lacking and texture hard and woody. 

I was nearly leaving the country without a 
good word for the South African Apple, when, 
just at the last moment, I was presented with 
a case of Jonathan, which were grown high up 
at Ceres. They were first-class, but this country 
is cold in winter and not a real vine country. 
Marvellous Apples are grown at Elgin, about thirty 
miles from Cape Town, to the East, on an ex- 
traordinarily shaly soil. I tried Cox’s Orange 
Pippin from this part in various stages of ripeness 
but they do not approach the English-grown 
fruits for flavour and excellence, but for appear- 
ance and size they are remarkable. 

A very curious feature of all South African 
Apples is their variation in size and shape from 
the English normal. They are apt to grow much 
broader and flatter and the eye is very deeply 
sunken; in fact, Cox’s Orange Pippin closely 
resembles our Court Pendd Plat, while Reinette 
du Canada would almost pass in England for 
- & Bramley’s Seedling. 

One of the principal varieties grown is, cur- 
iously enough, the old Rymer or Caldwell, 
which is known as Versfeld’s Warner's King. 
The true Warner’s King is also grown; its 
Ht epee is very different from fruit grown in 
this country, but the habit of tree and leaf 
shows that it is the same. Other Apples 
much grown are Ohinemuri (Monro’s Favourite), 
an Australian variety ; Wemmershoeck, an old 
Dutch sort ; Rome Beauty, Reinette du Canada, 
Delicious, Spitzenberg, White Winter Pearmain, 
Cleopatra, and a few trees of Ribston Pippin, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, King of Tompkin’s 
County and Blue Pearmain. 

At the Experiment Station at Stellenbosch 
there were a good many English varieties ; 
Allington Pippin crops enormously, but ripens 
too quickly in the heat, as do Ribston Pippin 
and Cox’s Orange Pippin. 


OTHER FRUITS. 


With regard to other fruits, no great quantities 
are seen of Figs, though they do quite well 
and their cultivation might be worth en- 
couraging for the export trade. 

Almonds are aose much grown, nor have 
Olives been seriously tried. There seems a 
possibility for both of these fruits in the future. 


PEsts AND DISEASES. 
The most striking thing to the visitor from 
Europe is the general cleanliness of the trees, 
and thanks to the dry spring and summer 
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fungous pests are of no account, the spotted 
and scabbed Apples only too familiar in this 
country, being very rarely seen, and the leaves 
of the trees uneaten by caterpillars lead one to 
envious thoughts. However, all these advan- 
tages are wiped out by the terrible ravages 
of the codlin moth, which was introduced 
about thirty years ago and whose presence 
must cause a loss of thousands of unds 
annually to fruit growers from damaged fruits 
and the frequent arsenical sprayings which are 
necessary. The moth produces three or four 
broods each summer, and spraying has to be 
continued for late Pears until shortly before 
picking, so many as seven separate sprayings 
being sometimes required. The cost of these 
measures must be enormous, and however “‘ free 
trade ” one's feelings may be, one sympathises 
with the stringent restrictions which the Union 
now imposes on all horticultural importations. 
If the preventive spraying is curtailed so many 
as fifty per cent of the Pears may be attacked 
by the Codlin Moth and so rendered unsuitable 
for export, and not content with Apples and 
Pears, the moth also attacks Plums, Peaches and 
Apricots. Great care is taken by most growers 
to trap them with bands of sacking and by 
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in Peaches, but the general opinion of growers 
seemed to be that it was not of importance, 
but remembering that this opinion was also 
shared by many in this country some years 
ago, I think the matter should be closely 
watched. 

There seems a marked absence of leaf-eating 
caterpillars, such as the Winter Moth and 
Tortrix. Should any by accident arrive in the 
country, I think they would have but little 
chance of surviving, so well-sprayed are the trees. 
In view, however, of the great number of Oaks 
in the south-western Cape Province, the Tortrix 
might be of considerable trouble there if they 
should obtain entry. 


STOCKS. 


The dominant factor of all fruit-growing 
is the question of water supply. This fact is 
often masked from us in northern Europe, 
as we can generally count on sufficient for our 
needs. In South Africa it is hopeless to use any 
shallow-rooted stock, such as the Quince for 
Pears, or the Paradise for Apples, and seedling 
stocks with their deep, tap-roote, are absolutely 
necessary. The Pears are, therefore, grown 
on the seedling Pear; the Peaches, Japanese 


FIG. 169.—DRYING GROUND FOR FRUIT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


scraping the trees in winter to prevent them 
wintering over on the tree, but even all these 
precautions do not prevent the severe attacks 
above-mentioned. 

No greater service could be done to South 


African fruit culture than to find some lethal 


method which did not involve the use of arsenic 
or other poison. Owing to stringent Govern- 
ment control, there is very little danger of fruit 
being exported containing any dangerous 
proportion of arsenic, as each fruit is wiped 
over before packing, and should arsenic be found 
in any dangerous quantity, export is not per- 
mitted. South Africans point out that the fruit 
for home consumption is not tested in this way, 
and that there has been no serious mortality 
among fruit-eaters—quite a good point to make. 
The Government, however, rightly prefers to 
run no risk, and maintains its stringent inspection 
of all exported fruit. 

American Blight is, and has been, troublesome, 
but is now being effectively dealt with by 
Aphelinus mali. , 

Mealy Bug, our greenhouse pest, thrives in the 
open and requires constant attention in the 
warmer districts, while a pest new to me called 
the American Bug, a large edition of American 
Blight, was troublesome here and there. 

I noticed a certain amount of Silver Leaf 


Plums and Apricots are all on the Peach seedling 
stock, while Apples are mostly on the free 
stock. 

The use of the Northern Spy, with its resist- 
ance to American Blight, was at one time 
greatly advocated, and the Government of the 
Transvaal at one time went so far as to make 
its use for Apples compulsory. From what I have 
seen of trees worked on this stock, I should 
think it would be far too dwarfing and give up 
in dry years. The anchorage also is very bad 
and a number of trees are blown over by prevalent 
winds. I imagine that in ten years’ time very 
few trees will be planted on this stock, and the 
Government will, if Governments can ever 
admit mistakės, repeal their hastily passed 
iegislation. 

In the Hex River Valley I saw an acreage of 
Pears on the so-called Japanese stock, probably 
Pyrus ussuriensis, which were being grubbed 
out as being unsuitable, which confirms my own 
trials with this stock in England. 


CLEAN CULTIVATION AND PACKING. 


It is from California in the main that South 
African fruit-growers have learned their business, 
and, on the whole, they have proved apt pupils. 
On most farms operations are carried out in the 
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most efficient manner, and many would be a 
model to British growers, so far as cleanliness 
is concerned. If one may venture to suggest 
any improvement, it is in the selection of var- 
leties. Many of our best quality fruits do not 


seem to have heen tried, especially among 


Peaches, and it seems quite probable that 
RENER rovement in this direction might be 
realised. 


With regard to packing, cold storage and 


transit, the evidence is before us in the excellent 


condition of the fruit as it arrives in our markets, 


and on this side we must admit we have much 
to learn from them. 


Prosrrecrs or EXTENSION. 


As to the possibility of extension, opinions, 
of course, differ, some of a pessimistic turn of 
mind consider the limit of production has been 
reached; others, however, think that the in- 
dustry is but in its early stages of development. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


LATE-FLOWERING APPLES. 


In districts where late frosts are prevalent 
it is advisable to grow a certain number of 
late-flowering Apples. Besides having a better 
chance of escaping late spring frosts, they are 
usually, to some extent, more free from 
the attacks of insect pests. 

In a large collection of Apples it is remarkable 
to see the difference in the flowering periods 
between the earliest and latest to bloom; for 
example, in 1925, Astrachan Red opened its first 
flowers on April 21, whereas Crawley Beauty did 
not commence to flower until May 25 (Fig. 170). 

Tt is not uncommon to see some varieties, such 
as River’s Early Peach, in full flower (Fig.171),and 
at the same time others with their buds almost 
dormant, as in the case of Crawley Beauty. 

The following is a list, with brief descriptions | 
of varieties of Apples which flower very late’ 


FIG. 170.—~APPLE CRAWLEY BEAUTY; A LATE-FLOWERING VARIETY. 


Experiments are being made with new markets, 
such as South America, and they justify the hope 
that the countries where fruit is sold may be 
extended. ; 

A great deal of the possible fruit-growing 
area in South Africa is, of course, ruled 
out by the great distance from port, rail 
charges being too grest, but even near the 
Cape there is still plenty of land suitable, and 
not too far from the railway. Where an English 
colony is settled, unplanted land may fetch 
£100 or so an acre, but in unsettled districts 
good land may be bought for £10 an acre, 
a certain social value entering in. : 

For the young man just starting fruit-growing, 
I think ers is a chance, provided he has 
capital and is willing to work up from below 
as many young South Africans and Englishmen 
are now doing. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature is the desire of most young men born 
on the land to continue the life of their fathers 
rather than go to the town; a fact of hopeful 
augury’ for the future of South Africa. Edward 
A. Bunyard. 


Crawley Beauty is probably one of the very 
latest varieties of Apple to bloom, often being 
in flower in June. Of fairly recent introduction 
it is a good grower and crops freely; it is a 
useful culinary variety. 

Court Pendi Plat is a very old, late, dessert 
variety, the fruit being distinctly flat. It makes 
a compact tree and is a prolific bearer. It has 
been called the “ Wise Apple,” on account 
of its late flowering. 

Mother (American) is one of the best flavoured, 
mid-season, dessert varieties. Its one defect 
is its moderate fertility. 

Royal Jubilee is a valuable mid-season 
cooking variety. 

Edward VII is a variety of vigorous growth. 
This valuable, late, cooking Apple was introduced 
about twenty years ago and is claimed to be a 
cross between Blenheim Pippin and Golden 
Noble. The large, yellow fruit is frequently 
slightly flushed with brownish red, the flesh being 
exceptionally firm. When better known this 
variety will probably be more extensively grown 
for its fine keeping qualities. J. Wilson, Wisley. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


THERE appears to be some evidence that there 
is an increasing difficulty in keeping up the vigour 
of Strawberries growing in the Home Counties. 
During the autumn of 1923, Mr. W. H. Johns 
wrote at some length regarding the Red Plant , 
Disease. While the eel-worm under notice 
was considered microscopic, it may be noted 
there is one of a much larger and thread-like 
type which attacks the plant. 

Me. Johns stated that where first-class 
cultivation is carried out there is but little to 
complain of, but many will be disinclined to 
agree with this statement, for where every atten- 
tion has been given the plants rapid deterioration 
has gone on, and particularly on cold, hea 
soils. The foliage becomes brown and withered: 
looking. 

It would be interesting to know if any readers 
of this note have carried out any experiments 
with soil fumigants in relation to this trouble. 

The introduction of new stock and planting 
on fresh ground are not ap ntly a guarantee 
against it. A.J. Hartless, King's Walden Bury 
Gardens, Hitchin. 


INDUCING DORMANT BUDS TO BREAK. 


Any well-placed buds on fruit trees which 
appear likely to remain dormant should be made 
to break by practising what is termed notching. 
Make an incision just above the dormant bud 
that is required to break and form a permanent 
branch. The incision should be deep enough to 
penetrate the wood. I have repeatedly practised 
notching with every success on old, horizontally- 
trained trees, where a new tier of branches was 
required, notwithstanding the buds have been 
practically invisible. When making the incision 
above the buds on the larger trees I often 
use a saw for the purpose, as the cut does not 
heal over so quickly as one made with the knife. 
The first year after the operation, the bud 
sometimes only plumps up, but the following 


year quite strong growths are produced. H. M. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


APPLE RIVERS’ EARLY PEACH. 


THIs variety, which the illustration reproduced 
in Fig. 171 shows in flower, is of the Irish Peach 
type, but ripens a little earlier, and is in season 
about the middle of August. It has another 
distinction in that it does not bear its fruits 
at the ends of the branches. 

It was raised by Messrs. Rivers and Son, 
but is not cultivated extensively for, like most 
early Apples, the quality is only poor ; Bunyard., 
in his Handbook of Fruits, states that the flesh, 
whilst being sweet and aromatic, is apt to be 
a little dry. The tree is very fertile and makes a 
ve pretty pyramid. 

e fruits are flat-conical, coloured very pale 
creamy-yellow, with sometimes a faint flush. 
As stated by Mr. Wilson in his note on “ Late- 
flowering Apples,” Rivers’ Early Peach is one of 
the first varieties to blossom, and whilst these 
precocious flowerers are apt to be ruined by 
rost in some seasons, they may escape injury 
when frosts occur very late owing to the fruits 
being already formed. 


APPLE WYKEN PIPPIN. 


THis finely-flavoured Apple deserves to be 
more generally planted than is the case at pre- 
sent, for at Christmas, when the variety is usually 
at its best, the fruits are a most welcome addition 
to the dessert table and they will often remain 
in good condition until March. 

The fruits are of medium size, flat-round, 
even in outline, and yellow when thoroughly 
ripe. The flesh is crisp and the flavour more 
than ordinarily good. The tree is a compact 
grower, fertile, and a regular cropper ; it makes 
an excellent standard for orchard planting 
and is a success trained in bush form. 

This fine old Apple was discovered at Wyken, 
near Coventry, nearly 150 years ago. 


PEAR BEURRE BOSC. 


Tus is an excellent Pear for a warm situation, 
such asa south or west wall. It is in season from 
October to November. The fruits matt = 
medium to large size, long, pyriform, yello 
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almost completely covered with cinnamon 
russet, 80 that the general appearance is a uni- 
form brown colour. ee 

The flesh is melting, very Juicy and aromatic, 
and for flavour alone, Beurre Bosc compares 
favourably with most Pears. A OO 

It is a good variety for maritime districts 
and for chalky soils. 

It was introduced to cultivation by Van 
Mons, and is sometimes called Calebasse 
Bose; in Gloucestershire we have invariably 
gathered a fair crop of fine, well-flavoured 
fruits from cordon trees growing against a south 
wall. Ralph E. Arnold. 


THE CELERY FLY. 


(ACIDIA HERACLEI.) 


Tue larvae of the Celery fly, or as it is some- 
times called, the Celery-leaf Miner, often 
becomes a serious pest on Celery and allied 
plants towards the end of the summer or in 
early autumn. At those times control measures 
are difficult, and even if successful much damage 
is done to the crop before the pest is eradicated. 
It would appear that if control measures were 
adopted earlier in the season the damage 
to the crop might be reduced. 

A. heraclei panees the winter in the pupal 
stage in the soil, near to the host plant. Some- 
times a few specimens pupate in the old foliage, 
but this is not general. Towards the end of 
April, the adult flies begin to emerge, and 
in favourable weather during the first week of 
May, if Celery and Parsnip foliage be carefully 
watched, the female flies may be detected 
running about over the plants selecting positions 
in which to deposit their eggs. The emergence 
of the perfect insects from the pupal stage 
covers rather a long period. Early specimens 
may be found towards the end of April and late 
specimens can be taken towards the end of 
May. This protracted egg-laying period has 
led some observers into the error of stating 
that there are: ‘‘ several broods or generations 
in the course of the summer.” I have never 
been able to detect more than two ; one extend- 
ing from late spring to early summer, and the 
second extending from August to October, 
or even later. 

Under most garden conditions it is the 
second generation of the Celery Fly which docs 
the greatest amount of damage, and it is inter- 
esting to consider why this should be. At 
first one is tempted to think that something 
happens each winter which so reduces the 
numbers of the resting puparium stage that 
few survive to emerge the following spring 
and that, owing to this, the first generation of 
the pest is small. Under the favourable summer 
conditions every fly from the first generation 
comes through, and hence the second generation 
i8 always a heavy one. This is an easy way 
of explaining the situation, but it is not true. 

The true explanation appears to me to be that 
the breeding of the main part of the first genera- 
tion does not take place in cultivated plants at all, 
but in a wild host plant, namely, Hogweed, 
Heracleum Sphondylium, Linn. In my district 
this plant is always heavily attacked with a 
leaf miner, which I have repeatedly bred out, 
and the flies have been identified by various 
authorities as being A. heraclei. As this wild 
host plant is common throughout Britain, 
It would appear reasonable to suppose that 
what the Celery fly does in my district it does 
in most of Britain. I am confident that under 
my conditions the main part of the first genera- 
tion breeds in the wild Hogweed, and that the 
second generation comes to the Celery. 

Another curious thing is that in spite of 
continual search, I have failed to find the second 
generation of-the pest on Hogweed. The second 
generation seems to breed entirely in Celery 
and Parsnips. 

In undertaking control measures for checking 
attacks of Celery fly, it must be remembered 
that during the winter and very early spring 
the pest is safely situated in the soil on the sites 
of last year’s Paranip and Celery crops. On the 
appearance of the flies in the spring their egg- 

ying activities are divided, because it takes 
Place, to a limited extent on Parsnips and Celery ; 
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but the greatest number are laid in the wild 
host plant, Hogweed; cultivated Heracleums 
and probably many other umbelliferous plants 
are also attacked. 

On the appearance of the second generation, 
the egg-laying activities are restricted mainly 
to cultivated Parsnips and Celery, and it is 
this generation that causes the gardener the 
greatest amount of trouble. 

As it is always an advantage to apply control 
measures to an insect pest when the latter is 
all in one stage and in one position, it would 
seem that this is only possible at some period 
during the winter. The disadvantage of this 
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The best treatment I have used up to the 
present has been to apply crude naphthalene 
at the rate of two ounces per square yard, 
at the end of March. I have found that when 
naphthalene is applied at that period it kills 
better than when applied earlier. Why this 
should be so I do not know, unless it be that the 
pest is more susceptible to naphthalene as it 
approaches maturity. 

e practice of sowing a trap crop, for the 
purpose of collecting certain insect pests scattered 
over a wide area into definite positions so that 
expensive contro] measures can be economically 
applied, is steadily gaining ground. The 
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FIG. 171.—APPLE RIVER'S EARLY PEACH; AN EARLY-FLOWERING VARIETY. 


is that the puparium stage is not easy to kill, 
but in spite of this, the effort is worth while, 
because then, and then only, are all the Celery 
flies in one stage and in one position. The 
advantages of winter treatment are obvious, 
e.g., the main methods of control in the past 
have been: (1) Treating the host plants with some 
substance which is distasteful to the flies so 
that they go elsewhere to lay their eggs; (2) 
treating the foliage of the host plants with a 
nicotine wash, so that the larvae are killed 
within the leaf. If success is to be gained 
either of the above control measures have to 
be repeated over a fairly long period, because 
when used once, only part of the generation 
is dealt with. 


ractice has attracted a good deal of attention 
in America, and is being tried in this country, 
especially with regard to wireworms. To use 
the trap method for the control of Celery 
fly is easy, because the only two plants that 
appear to be attacked by the second genera- 
tion are Parsnips and Celery, and if the sites of 
these crops were systematically treated each year 
at the time stated in the last paragraph, it could 
have no other effect than to reduce the pest 
considerably. 

A. heraclei is often badly attacked by several 
parasitic insects ; the common parasite with me 
is Adelura Apii, Curtis, but I do not find that 
this parasite is most common in any one 
generation. Somerset. 
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FORCING SEAKALE. 


My method of forcing Seakale last winter 
may be of interest ; it involves less trouble than 
that described by Mr. H. H. Cook on page 289. 

My plan in former years has been to force 
the ¢rowns in a Mushroom house, but fuel being 
scarce, I could not afford to employ heat there 
last winter. I made some long boxes, seven 
inches deep and just wide enough to stand 
on the gratings over the hot-water pipes, where 
these came through from the boiler. 

The crowns were put closely together in the 
boxes with just enough room to shake some 
finely sifted soil down between. I made tops to 
the boxes, with an overlapping rim and two slats 
across the top, which allowed another .seven 
inches for growth, and covered all over with 
sacks to exclude the light. When the produce 
from the first box was cut the latter was re-filled 
with more crowns, which can be stored before- 
hand in sifted ashes out-of-doors, at the foot 
of a wall or in any convenient place and not 
necessarily indoors. 

Mr. Cook advises the use of a hot-bed with a 
frame on top. I am afraid the hot-bed would 
i R remaking each time the frame was 
refilled ; the warmth from such a bed is not 
very lasting in mid-winter unless it is a very 
large one, in which case the grower would have 
too much produce at one time for a private 
garden. 

The boxes are stood outside, with the crowns 
exposed to frost, until they are required. I 
have just finished cutting the heads in the last 
one, which did not require to be taken into heat, 
but was well covered up outside with a water- 
proof sheet over all to exclude the light. In 
penning the thongs, I reduce the shoots to one. 

f more shoots were left, as suggested by 
Mr. Cook, it would mean unnecessary labour in 
Soe them to single crowns later. Grigor 

oy. 


RUNNER BEANS. 


SEEDS of this indispensable vegetable should 
sown in the early weeks of May, and 
where possible, it is far the best-to sow and raise 
them under glass. Procure boxes about four 
inches deep and fifteen inches or. s0 square ; 
place a few crocks in the bottom, covering these 
with half decayed leaves or manure to facilitate 
good drainage. Prepare a compost of two parts 
loam, one part leaf-soil, of Oak or Beech leaves 
for preference, and one part old Mushroom-bed 
manure, with a liberal dash of road or river 
sand to render the texture porous. Pass all 
these materials through a half-inch sieve. 
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Fill the boxes with the compost and press the ` 


seeds in edgeways, about three inches apart. 
Make the soil fairly firm and add sufficient 
fine compost to cover the seeds about an inch. 
Place the boxes in a vinery or Peach house or, 
failing these, a heated pit, and well water 
the soil in them. Cover each box with paper 
to prevent the soil drying out. The seeds 
will germinate quickly and, so soon as all are up, 
remove them to a cold frame so that they may 
grow sturdily. Select ground for this crop 
that has been trenched or dug deeply, and choose 
an open, sunny situation. If trenched ground 
is not available a trench may be made about 
two feet wide and the same in depth, well 
breaking up the sub-soil, and mixing with it 
garden refuse or other material that will tend 
to keep it open. Place one foot of the fine 
top-soil in the bottom and mix it with decayed 
farmyard manure, then add the remainder of 
the soil. When the trench is filled, allow the 
soil to settle before putting out the plants. 
Dust the surface soil liberally with soot and wood- 
ash, and a few days before planting, fork 
these materials lightly in the ground, and make 
the latter firm again before planting. 

Runner Beans require adequate supports, 
and these should be placed in position before 
planting. Place two stout poles at each end 
of the trench, about a foot or fifteen inches 
apart, and others at intervals along the trench, 
if it is a long one, then fasten fairly stout wire 
from end to end, about six feet or so from the 
ground. Whether tall Pea sticks or poles are 
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used, these should be tied securely to the wires 
with fine tar-twine, and placed about a foot 
apart. When staking is completed, rake the 
surface finely, and all will be ready for planting. 
Harden the plants by removing the frame 
lights during the daytime. About the end of 
May or early in June is soon enough to set out 
the plants, and even then the grower should 
have thin tiffany or other suitable material 
ready at hand for covering them if frost occurs. 
Remove each plant separately from the box 
with a trowel and place one at the base of each 
pole; nothing is gained by crowding the rows, 
rather the reverse. 

In sowing Runner Beans outdoors it is ad- 
visable to sow fairly thickly and thin the seedlings 
rigorously, leaving only the strongest and 
healthiest plants. The stakes should always be 
placed in position so soon as possible as they 
will afford protection to the plants from frost, 
and the seedlings will not be-so likely to be 
damaged at the roots in the operation. When 
all the Beans have been planted, make the ground 
tidy around them with a fine rake, and if the 
weather is dry water them with a rosed can 
the following morning, so that the plants 
are dry by nightfall. This is all the attention 
that will be needed for a week or two until danger 
of late frost is over. 

- It is not advisable to give the roots an excess 
of water at this early stage of growth, rather keep 
the ground between them: well stirred with the 
Dutch hoe. 

Although the Runner Bean is a climbing plant, 
it is well to tie the leading growths to the 
supports with a piece of broad raffa. 

For ordinary household use the plants may be 
allowed to. grow at will, but to obtain pods for 
exhibition, not more than two or three growtha 
should-be retained on each plant, and the Beans 
themselves thinned to two or three at: each 
cluster. 

When the plants are growing freely they should 
be mulched with: strawy litter to prevent 
evaporation of the soil moisture; this is much 
better than overwatering, which is often a 
cause of the young Beans dropping. If the roots 
get down into. a-cold, stiff pace this will also 
cause the embryo pods.to drop. The Beans 
should be picked so soon as they are ready. 

There are several good varieties of the scarlet- 
flowered type, and also some that have white 
flowers, and both are very ornamental as well as 
useful. 

During hot, dry weather, Runner Beans are 
much benefited by frequent syringings with 
rain water. When watering the roots it should 
be done thoroughly, and frequent applications 
of diluted manure water will help to keep the 
plants growing freely and produce fine crops 
of high-class pods. R. W. Thatcher, Carlton 
Park Gardens, Market Harborough. 


CHINESE MUSTARD. 
Mr. SAUNDERS (Gard. Chron., April 16, 1927, 


. p- 271) identifies Chinese Mustard as Brassica 


nigra, syn. Sinapis nigra. Vilmorin-Andrieux 
(Les Plantes Potag’res, 4th Ed., 1925, and 3rd 
Ed., 1904) gives it as Brassica (seu Sinapis) 


, juncea. In my earlier days of cultivating 


this useful vegetable, I sent specimens to Kew 
whence, under date of July 16, 1920, was 
reported: * The Chinese Mustard is almost 
certainly Brassica rugosa, Prain. You will find 
a learned and very interesting account of the 
various Mustards in Bull. No. 4, in Agric. 
series No. 3. Dept. of Land Records and Agric., 
Bengal, 1898. B. rugosa makes quite a Cabbage 
growth in its early stages, whilst B. juncea is 
rather a weedy, straggling type of plant.”’ 

Further, Vilmorin alludes to a large-leaved 
variety of Brassica or Sinapis nigra as Moutarde 
noir d’Alsace; can this be the plant to which 
Mr. Saunders makes reference ? 

Of the Turnip-rooted varieties, the first I 
had from M. de Noter had leaves and habit 
much like the normal stock, i.e., much like 
a Pé Tsai, but it gave a poor yield and seemed 
less worthy than the ordinary Turnip. Later, 
he wrote that this was a wrong strain, and sent 
another sort with laciniate leaves (vide Vilmorin), 
the foliage being very deeply-cut. However, 
this, too, failed to give any good return; the 
roots were rather hard and rank, so I deter- 
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mined to stop the further growing of this 
strain. 

Last autumn both Chinese Mustard and Pé 
Tsai were severely attacked by the gall weevil, 
at the same time they were very dwarfed in 
growth, so that the whole crop was sheared 
off for a single dish and the remains of the plants 
burnt, that is with the exception of a few 
which were sent to Harpenden, whence it was 
reported that it was unusual for the gall beetle 
to cause interference with growth—that is, 
in the more usual Brassicas. As all the plants 
were affected (many with six or eight galls) and 
all were dwarfed, there was no comparative 
control, except by comparison with the familiar 
growth of former years. I incline to the belief 
that the sappy, soft growth of these plants 
might be far more affected than is the case with 
the woody stem of the Brussels Sprouts or 
Broccolis, and: was, indeed, the cause of the 


dwarfing. Next July, when sowing this year’s 
crop, I propose to incorporate ‘ Para dichlor 
benzene ” 


(‘Pesta °’) in the seed-bed and 
also when planting out. H. B. Durham. 
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Tropaeolum tuberosym.— During the last three 
years, I have endeavoured to grow this plant, 
trying it in heavy soil, also in a light, very 
hot and dry positions against a house with less 
than a dozen flowers resulting, and those very 
late in the season. Can there be two varieties 
of this plant ? During the ‘seventies and early 
"eighties, I remember it growing over a summer 
house in South Fife, and against a house wall 
near Edinburgh. In both pa it grew 
luxuriantly and flowered very freely over quite 
a long period, making a very effective display. 
P. M. T., Hereford. 


High Price for a Cherry Orchard.—In the 
interest of historical accuracy, may I correct 
your statement on page 332. The record price 
given for this orchard at Teynham included 
the trees and land, as well as the fruit. The 
sales of the fruit are usually held early in June. 
Profitable as Cherry-growing is, I do not think 


it has ever approached the sum of £450 per acre . 
Edward A. Bunyard. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDERS. 


A SUGGESTION is made by the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Society to preserve an unbroken 
belt of parks, moor and pathway around New- 
castle, and the scheme will shortly be submitted 
to the City Council. The sylvan belt will be 
drawn in the form of a curve from Scotswood, 
Denton Dene, round the Town Moor to Heaton, 
Ouseburn Vale. The Society suggests that in 
Ouseburn Vale a stretch of land now neglected 
should be saved from further damage and made 
@ public park ; that the semi-rural character of 
the road linking Jesmond Dene with the Town 
Moor should be maintained; that Denton 
Dene, a wooded dell, should be rescued from the 
builders and made a public park for Elswick, 
Scotswood, and Lemington ; and that the roads 
already planned to link Scotswood and Denton 
Dene with the Town Moor should be adjusted 
so as to form a smooth-curved parkway to the 
north-west corner of the Town Moor, and ro 
eventually a new road should be construote 
along the northern edge of the moor. 


Booxuam Parish Council has decided to 
purchase land for the extension of the recreation 
ground, and to raise a loan of £1,000 to defray 
the cost and provide for its development. 


Tue Middlesex County Council has received 
sanction from the Ministry of Health to poren 
£2,550 as a contribution towards the cost ʻi 
the acquisition by the Twickenham Town o 
of a portion of Orlcans House estate, known 
River Meadow, for a public open space. 
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SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


Ar the meeting held on Friday, April 22, 
the members of Committee present were Mr. 
J. B. Adamson (in the chair), Mr. R. Ashworth, 
Mr. A. Burns, Mr. A. Coningsby, Mr. J. Cypher, 
Mr. J. Evans, Mr. A. Keeling, Mr. D. McLeod 
and Mr. H. Arthur (Secretary). 

Mr. B. Collins and Mr. A. Greenfield were 
invited to sit with the Committee. 


First CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Cymbidium Pauwelsit aureum var. Mrs. Astley 
Bell.—Flowers deep yellow. From Hy. ASTLEY 
BELL, Esq. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum St. George var. Rubens, Odm. 
Mirum Towneley Grove var. ; Odm. Corncrake ; 
Miltonia Bleuana var. Distinction, and Lycaste 
brevispatha.—From J. B. ADAMSON, Esq. 

Odontoglossum Margarita, Llewelyn’s var.; 
Odontioda Latona var. G. V. Llewelyn ; Brasso- 
Cattleya Jupiter var. Rex, and B.-C. Queen 
Alexandra, Llewelyn’s var.—From G. V. LLEw- 
ELYN. Esq. 

Brasso-Catlleya Bianca, B.-C. Digbyano 
Warnert, B.-C. Maronet (C. Mendelut x B.-C. 
Maronte) ; and Odontoglossum crispum, Vestey’s 
varety.—From the Hon. G. E. VESTEY. 

Cypripedium Sullum (Christopher, G. D- 
Nicholson x Mirum); and Miltonia Henry 
Astley Bell From Hy. AstTitEy BELL, Esq. 

Brasso-Cattleya Apollo, Hey House var. and 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Rumania var. gigantea.— 
From J. McCartney, Esq. 

Miltonia Lena (vexillaria superba x Charles- 
worthit). From Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND CO, 


AWARDS OF APPRECIATION—FIRsT CLASS. 


Miltonia Princess Mary (Hyeana x Bleuana). 
From G. V. LLEwEetyn, Esq. 


CULTURAL CERTIFICATES. 


Cultural Certificates were awarded to Mr. A. 
Burns for Lycaste Hughii and Sophronitis 
grandiflora; to Mr. J. Howss, for Sophro- 
Cattleya Anzac var. Vesuvius and Miltonia 
Bleuana; to Mr. B. Corrs, for Lycaste 
Skinneri; and to Mr. C. F. Porrs, for Maxillaria 
Sanderiana. 

GROUPS. 


J. B. Apamson Esq., Blackpool (gr. Mr. 
J. Howes), staged a group to which a 
Gold Medal was awarded. It contained Odon- 
toglossums in variety including O. St. George 
var. Rubens, O. Mirum, Towneley Grove var. 
O. Corncrake, O. Phillipsianum aureum, and O. 
aspersum ; Odontioda Theresa, and O. Gladys 
superba ; Laelio-Cattleya G. S. Ball, and L.-C. 
highburiensis; Sophro-Cattleya Anzac var. 
Vesuvius (awarded a Silver-Gilt Medal), 
Miltonia Bleueana var. Distinction, M. grandi- 
florum and others. J. McCartney, Esq., 
Bolton (gr. Mr. C. F. Potts), was awarded a 
Large Silver Medal for a group containing 
Cattleya Mossiae, Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Ru- 
mania, Brasso-Cattleya Apollo, Brassavola 
Digbyanum, Cypripedium bellatulum and Max- 
illaria Sanderiana. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wriciey, Bury (gr. 
Mr. A. Burns), staged a group to which a Silver 
M was awarded. The principal plants 
were Cattleya speciosissima Stanleyi; Brasso- 
Cattleya Digbyano-Mossiae;  Brasso-Laelio- 
Cattleya Philomela; Odontioda Vuylstekeae ; 

toglossum Pescatorei; Lycaste Hughii, 
L. lasioglossa, and Sophronitis grandiflora. 

G. V. LiuzwxELyn, Esq., Southport, was also 
awarded a Silver Medal for a group containing 
Miltonia Sanderiana, M. St. Andre ; Cypripedium 
Lilian Greenwood, C. Mirabilis, Renanthera 
Imschootiana and others. 

The Hon. G. E. Vestey, Birkdale (gr. Mr. 
B. Collins), was also awarded a Silver Medal 
for a group. Odontoglossum crispum, Vestey’s 
var., Odontioda Cooksoniae, O. gattonense, O. 

awrenceanum, Brasso-Cattleya Bianca, B.-C.- 
Digbyana-Warneri, Cattleya Mary Sander, 
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Lycaste Skinneri and. Oncidium sarcodes were 
all shown well. Hy. AsTLEY BELL, Esq., 
Garstang (gr. Mr. W. Bryon), staged Cymbidium 
Pauwelsii aureum var. Mrs. Astley Bell, Odonto- 
glossum Princess Bibesco var. Gloriette, Odon- 
tioda rubellum, Cypripedium Sullum and 
Miltonia Hy. Astley Bell. Capt. W. HORRIDGE, 
Bury (gr. Mr. A. Coningsby), staged well- 
flowered plants of Dendrobium devonianum. 

R. AsHwortTH, Esq., Newchurch (gr. Mr. H. 
Hough), staged Odontoglossum Cervantesii var. 

corum. 

Messrs. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, 
staged a group to which a Silver Medal was 
awarded. 

Messrs. KEELING AND Sons, Bradford, showed 
Odontioda Sanderiana, O. Wm. Thompson and 
O. Vuylstekeae. | 


BRITISH CARNATION. 


THE following new Carnations have been 
registered by the British Carnation Society :—- 

Evelyn Townley, a bright cerise variety 
registered by R. CHETWYND-STAPYLTON, Esq., 
Headlands, Great Berkhamsted. 
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Mrs. J. L. Mills, a rosy-salmon-pink variety, 
registered by Mr. J. L. MILLs, Tenson Court, 
Peterborough. 

Clarice Page, scarlet, registered by Mr. W. H. 
Pace, Tangley Nurseries, Hampton. 

Wivelsfield Blush, white, overlaid pink ; 
Fragrant Lady, white, overlaid with claret ; 
Cottlea Pink, mauve-pink; Edward Allwood 
Improved, scarlet ; Wivelsfield Purple, purple ; 
Clayton Cerise, cerise, and Clayton Pink, salmon- 
pink ; all registered by Messrs. ALLwoop BROS., 
Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath. 

Gem, salmon pink; registered by E. MARTIN 
SmirH, Esq., Codicote Lodge, Welwyn. 

Magnum, light salmon-pink, and Phoenix, 
red; both registered by H. T. Mason, Esq., 
Rectory Farm, Hampton Hill. 

Mrs. A. Swann, apricot ground, flushed and 
flaxed with crimson; registered by Mr. A. 
Swann, Colwood Gardens, Warninglid, Hay- 
wards Heath. 

Tleriskit, salmon-pink; registered by Mr. 
WaxTEeR Hemvs, Redcotts, Hampton. 

Sunny, orange, slightly marked pink; Spes, 
scarlet cerise; and Babs, light rose-pink ; 
all registered by Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, LTD., 
Saffron Walden, Essex. , 
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NATIONAL TULIP. 


AT the exhibition of the National Tulip 
Society held under the auspices of the R.H.S. in 
connection with the fortnightly meeting, on 
May 10 and 11 last, the Tulips made a very 
brave show. 

After the blazing sunshine and almost tropical 
heat of the week-end the flowers were ushered 
into the cool Hall with the wind off the ice. 

Young blooms, of which there were plenty, 
did not expand, whilst the conditions favoured 
the wide open flowers, the fully grown examples. 

In the competition for the principal award 
for twelve dissimilar Tulips—the blue riband of 
the Society—a most exacting class to satisfy, 
five stands were staged. The competition was 
keen, and the first prize was awarded to Mr. C. 
W. NEEDHAM, Hale, with flowers own in 
Surrey. As the Tulips were displayed on their 
respective boards (so put up to reveal to the 
judges their faults), the visitor was reminded of 
a tray of rare old china cups and saucers, set 
out for afternoon tea on some rare occasion. 

Mr. NEEDHAM’S examples of Sam Barlow 
and Mabel were well-flamed, and Masterpiece 
and Lady Constance Grosvenor, well feathered. 
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CHELSEA EXHIBITION, 1927. 
(see p, 348.) 


Mr. W. Peters, Cambridge, had an attractive 
stand of well matched flowers, including Lucy 
Luard—the best-feathered bloom—and a speci- 
men of the rarely seen Julia Farnese. Sir 
DaNIEL HALL, Merton, had a rather unequal 
stand, but it contained six blooms of surpassing 
excellence, and the best flamed flower in 
A. M. Gregor. 

Messrs. BARR AND Sons had blooms of fine 
colour and growth; a notable variety was 
Wedding Coat, an almost blaze feather 
on a white ground. 

Mr. C. J. Fox, Birmingham, had beautifully 
marked examples, nearly in the bud state, 
not suited to the unkind temperature. His 
flower of Stockport was a fine one. 

Sir DANIEL HALL won the first prizes in the 
class for six and for three flamed Tulips respec- 
tively. | 

Mr. PETERS won the first prize for three 
feathered flowers. 

In the class for pairs,—the Samuel Barlow 
prize—Mr. NEEDHAM won with Talisman, 
feathered, and Sam Barlow, flamed. 

In the Breeder classes, Sir DANIEL HALL 
was pre-eminent as well with his exhibits as 
with his seedlings. Annie McGregor, shown by 
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Mr. PETERS, one of the best rose Breeders 
raised by Martin seventy years ago, a brilliant 
scarlet on white, was adjudged to be the premier 
“breeder.” As a rose breeder marking the 
greatest advance in seedling culture the recently 
raised Miss Willmott, a seedling of Sir D. Hall 
and exhibited by Messrs. BARR AND SONS, was 
conspicuous. 

Feathered flowers were seen in excellent form. 
Mr. PETERS had a fine Universe, a purple feather 
of bluish tinge. 

Perhaps the most striking bloom was a speci- 
men of Britomart, a new seedling raised and 
shown by Sir D. Hatt, a noble flower, smooth 
and level on the top, with purple marking, 
almost blue, on a shining white, satiny ground. 

Taking Miss Willmott on the one hand 
and Britomart on the other, we have here the 
best results of the florist in his efforts to separate 
the red from the blue, as seen in the old-time 
purple of the bybloemen class. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


- THE following awards have been made to the 
undermentioned vegetables by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, after trial at Wisley. 


Autumn-sown Spinach. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Schtetvrees (round-seeded), sent by Messrs. 
NuNHEM; Prickly or Winter, sent by Messrs. 
BARR AND Sons; Thick-leaved Round, sent by 
Messrs. ATLEE BURPEE AND Co. 


HieHty COMMENDED. 


Dwarf Thick-leaved Round, sent by Messrs. 
BARR AND Sons ; Broad Flanders (round-seeded) 
sent by Messrs. BARR AND Sons; these two are 


much alike ; Prickly or Winter, sent by Messrs. 
ATLEE BURPEE AND Co. 


COMMENDED. 


Broad-leaved Improved (prickly), sent by 
Messrs. COOPER, TABER AND Co. 


Savoys. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Belleville, sent by Messrs. WATKINS AND 
SIMPSON ; Favourite, sent by Messrs. J. Har- 
RISON AND Co.; New Year, sent by Mr. H. J. 
SPEED ; Late Drumhead, sent by Mr. CULLEN ; 
Ormskirk Late Green, sent by Mr. CLucas. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Perfection, sent by Messrs. Finney ; Yellow 
King, sent by Messrs. ZWAAN AND DE WILJEs ; 
Late Market, sent by Messrs. FINNEY. 


COMMENDED. 


Dark Green Curled of Late Onmskirk type, 
sent by Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co.; Cartercone, 
sent by Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. 


GUILDFORD AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


THE members of this Association held their 
first outing of the season on Saturday, April 30, 
when, favoured with a bright and sunny spring 
day, about one hundred of them paid a visit 
7 Wancote, by kind permission of P. Lyle, 

8q. 

The visitors were received and conducted 
through the grounds by Mr. G. T. Watson, 
the gardener. 

Wancote is situated on the southern slope of 
the well-known Hog’s Back, and from the front 
of the mansion the view to the left is across 
Compton, famous for Watts Gallery and Memor- 
ial, over the Charterhouse at Godalming on to 
the Pitch Hill range of the North Downs. 
Immediately facing is Blackdown, famous for 
Aldworth, the home of Tennyson, while to the 
right is Hindhead and its foothills, with richly 
timbered, undulating country between. 

The extensive flower-beds near the house 

are on platforms cut into the hillside, two or 
' three terraces rising one above the other. 

The members enjoyed a drive for six miles 
along the Hog’s Back to Farnham, where tea 
was partaken ; the journey home by Frensham 
ponds concluded a very enjoyable day. 
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IRIS. 


A GENERAL Meeting of the Iris Society, 
preceded by a dinner, was held at the Grosvenor 
Hotel, London, on Wednesday, May 4, when 
upwards of forty members and guests attended. 

Mr. F. Kingdon Ward gave a short but very 
interesting account of his recent visit to China, 
illustrated by lantern slides. He described the 
conditions under which he found various Iris 
species, but said that few, if any, of them were 
likely to prove distinct from species with which 
growers are already acquainted. The districts 
he had traversed had been too wet for any but 
the moisture-loving species, and even of these 
he could relate no important finds. 

After extending the thanks of the Society 
to Mr. Kingdon Ward for his entertaining 
lecture, the President, Mr. Geoffrey Pilkington, 
announced that the Committee had decided, 
subject to the approval of the meeting, to ask 
Mr. George Yeld to become the first English 
recipient of the ‘‘ Foster Memorial Plaque. This 
is reserved “ for special and personal award to 
anyone contributing to the advance of the 
genus.” , , 

The spontaneous enthusiasm with which 
this announcement was received was sufficient 
evidence of its popularity. In accepting this 
tribute to his life’s work, Mr. Yeld spoke feelingly 
of his association with Sir Michael Foster, 
and of the epoch-making influence by him 
(Foster) on the development of Iris culture 
in Europe and America. Proud as he was of 
the honour the Society had conferred upon 
him, it could have come in no better form 
than in the excellent portrait in silver of the 
man upon whom he looked as a master, and of 
whom he was a humble disciple. ‘‘ None of 
us would have done anything had not Sir 
Michael shown us the way.” 

Mr. Pilkington then sought the approval of 
the meeting for two further awards recommended 
by the Committee. The influence of Sir Michael 
he said, had been world-wide, and his name was 
honoured in America and France quite as much 
as in his own land. It was, therefore, hoped 
the meeting would approve the making of one 
award in America and another in France. 
The names suggested were Mr. J. C. Wister 
and M. S. Mottet. Mr. Wister is the President 
of the American Iris Society, through whom the 
English Society wished to pay a tribute to the 
excellent work done by the American organisa- 
tion, and also to many individual workers in 
the United States, but above all, it was desired 
to recognise Mr. Wister’s own indefatigable 
and enthusiastic work that had made him 
an outstanding personality amongst American 


Iris growers. With reference to Mons. Mottet, . 


with whom many members of the Society were 
familiar, he needed only to point to his achieve- 
ments in association with the firm to which he 
had been for so many years attached—Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie.—to justify any honour 
it was within the power of the Society to bestow. 
The meeting signified its unanimous approval. 
After expressing the gratitude of the Society 
to Mrs. Phillip Runciman for the handsome 
Challenge Cup she had presented for competition 
at the forthcoming Iris Show, the President 
called upon Mr. R. W. Wallace to introduce the 
subject of awards of the Dykes Memorial Medal. 
With the easy eloquence for which he is so well- 
known, where the subject is one he has at heart, 
Mr. Wallace proceeded to draw a vivid and in- 
spiring picture of the bonds that were being 
forged between England, France and America, 
by means of the Iris. Dykes’ name was a house- 
hold word amongst Iris lovers in all countries. 
He therefore proposed that a Dykes’ Medal 
in silver-gilt should be offered each year in 
England, America and France for the purpose 
of which it was instituted, i.e., “the best 
new Iris of the year not hitherto in commerce.” 
He pointed out that the result of this would 
be that in a few years when these new Irises 
had been distributed, they would eventually 
come into competition with each other in all 
three countries, with the result that it would 
ultimately be possible to select not only the best 
of each country, but also the best Iris in the 
world. He looked forward to the day when it 
would be possible, say, ten years hence, of 
having twenty “ Dykes Medal” Irises for ad- 
judication, and the possibility of making a 
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super award of the medal in gold to one of them. 

The meeting having agreed, it was decided to 
offer one medal each year to the American 
Iris Society and the Société Nationale d'Horti- 
culture de France, respectively. 

After discussing various arrangements for 
the show to be held in the R.H.S. Hall, Vincent 
Square, on June 2, the meeting terminated. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


At the May meeting of this Society, held at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall, Mr. 
Charles H. Curtis presided. 

Four new members were elected and three 
members were allowed to withdraw from their 
deposit account sums amounting to £61 15s. 5d. 
The sum of £144 10s. 4d. was passed for payment 
to the nominees of two deceased members. 
The sick-pay for the month on the Ordinary 
side was £97 lls. 0d., and on the State section, 
£86 9s. 7d. Maternity benefits came to £2 10s. 
The sum of £44 lls. 6d. was made in grants 
for dental treatment to nine members, and 
thirteen other applications were considered. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


THE ordinary monthly meeting of this Society 
was held at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
on May 3, Miss Burton, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. G. N. Smith, Newry, 
Ireland, on “* The Grouping of Trees and Shrubs 
for Effect.” In grouping, Mr. Smith said, 
much could be done by studious observation, 
nevertheless, excellent effects were frequently 
obtained without this, and he instanced a case 
of this sort where roots of the Plume Poppy 
(Bocconia cordata) had been accidentally left in 
the ground where Prunus Pissardi and Neillia 
opulifolia lutea had been grouped, and where 4 
fine effect had been produced by the unexpected 
development of the Poppy. He gave many 
examples of suitable combinations, both of 
flower and foliage, as well as of arrangements 
for seasonal effects, as, for example, a group of 
double-flowered Cherries with a cloud of Spiraea 
arguta underneath, etc. He stressed the use of 
Bamboos for the purpose, but for these plants 
ideal surroundings were necessary. They were, 
however, the evergreens par excellence for massing 
in open woodland, Trees and shrubs with 
golden foliage required to be associated with 
something warm or sombre in colour, so as to 
act as a foil. 

The only exhibit was of Tritonia Prince of 
Orange, from Mr. D. ARMSTRONG, Drum Gardens, 


Edinburgh, for which he was awarded a Silver 
Medal. 


Obituary. 


` William Hutchinson.— We regret to learn of 
the death of Mr. William Hutchinson, for many 
years gardener to Major Galbraith, at Terregles, 
and subsequently in the employment of Messrs. 
Learmont, Hunter and King, of Dumfries, 
and recently with Mr. Thompson, Ecclefechan 
Nurseries, Dumfries. Mr. Hutchinson, who 
was well-known in the north, was sixty years 


of age, and is survived by his widow and two 
sons. 


`- Jakob Ochs.— The death is recorded, in the 
German gardening press, of a very well-known 
German landscape gardener—or, as Continental 
usage has it, garden architect—Jakob Ochs, 
of Hamburg. Born in 1870, he acquired ex- 
perience of various kinds before founding his 
business, which he did in 1896, with very little 
capital, but unbounded energy and enthusiasm. 
Generous to his employees, he was unsparing of 
his own strength, and was always the first to 
begin work and the last to leave off. He died 
on March 13, of an affection of the liver. 


Arthur Postle.—It is with regret we record the 
sudden death of Mr. Arthur Postle, from heart 
failure. Born in Norfolk, he became garden boy 
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at Holywell Hall, Stamford, and afterwards 
gained experience in several other gardens 
in different parts of the country, eventually 
returning to take charge of the gardens where 
he commenced the business of life. He filled 
this position for thirty-eight years, and Col. 
Hood-Reynardson’s gardens bore ample testi- 
mony to his skill and energy. A widow, three 
daughters and two sons mourn the loss of one 
who was held in high esteem by all who knew him. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DovusLtE Darropm.—E. M. The double flower 
is a very handsome one, and we do not remem- 
ber having seen anything quite like it, as 
the yellow and cream-coloured segments 
are so distinct. It is a variety well worth 
perpetuating. 


Eprpte Cress.—#. T. (1) The plant you send 
is Barbarea verna, of Acherson, and is some- 
times named B. praecox, of R. Brown. It is 
known in gardens as American Cress, and is 
edible, being obtained in the form of seeds 
from the seedsmen to furnish Cress for salads 
in winter. It is a European species, an 
escape from gardens in this country, and only 
an introduced plant in the United States. 
You can distinguish it from all other species 
in Britain by the long and few pods on a given 
length of stem, and by the short stalks to 
the pods, almost as thick as the pods them- 
selves, as well as by the numerous narrow 
segments to the leaves of the stem. The plant 
is best grown as an annual to get the leaves the 
first year before it flowers. Sow the seeds 
thinly now. (2) The purple flower is Carda- 
mine pratensis, or, if you care to be critical, 
call it C. p. palustris (Lady’s Smock or Cuckoo 
Flower). It could not have come from Bar- 
barea verna, being a common British plant 
that grows in damp places. It produces seeds 
freely, which the type of C. pratensis does not. 


Fics UNHEALTHY.—-Correspondent. We failed 
to find any disease present, either on the 
Fig leaves or fruit sent for inspection, and 
think either the border or cultural conditions 
are at fault, as the leaves are soft and thin 
in texture. Figs will fruit well in a very 
poor rooting medium, provided the trees 
are neither checked by drought nor swamped 
at the roots by cold, stagnant moisture. 
The latter condition appears to be your trouble 
judging from the appearance of the leaves. 
Elevate the border or excavate it to the depth 
of the drainage next autumn, and allow 
one square foot of border to every square 
yard of trellis. Mix the soil with burnt 
earth, broken bricks and old lime or plaster 
rubble. Figs enjoy plenty of heat and 
moisture, provided the drainage is efticient 
and the roots healthy, but in a season like 
the present it is easy to create a too cold, 
stagnant atmosphere which favours gross 
growth, and only by lifting and root-pruning 
the trees, using the materials mentioned in 
the soil, can this tendency be corrected. 


INsects on Portar Trers.—H. L. D. From 
what can be seen from the scrapings of bark 
received for examination, the Poplar trees are 
affected by a species of aphis. All that can 
be done is to spray the bark on several occa- 


tie at intervals of a few days, with a parattin 
was b 


LEATHER JacKeTS IN A New ROCKERY.— 
4. W.B. G. The presence of leather jackets 
in the soil Poon to the use of turf by the 


makers, and this would be splendid rooting 
material when the grass has decayed 


thoroughly .' Itis unfortunate that the leather - 


Jackets are present, but they will develop into 
the perfect fly stage known as Daddy Longlegs 
in the summer, and not be likely to trouble 
you again, for the female Daddy Longlegs 
laya her eggs in grass. 


MEALY Bua on Hirreastrums.—H. N. G. 
Nothing but persistent attacks upon the 
mealy bug will remove the pest from bulbs of 
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Hippeastrum. All the rough and dead 
portions of the scales should be removed 
and the bulbs cleansed with a fairly strong in- 
secticide applied by a moderately stiff brush 
As growth appears, the appearance of the 
pest must be watched for carefully, and any 
seen should be touched with a small brush 
dipped in methylated spirit. When the bulbs 
are entirely dormant more drastic measures 
may be taken to eliminate the trouble. 


MuscaT OF ALEXANDRIA VINE LEAVES 
ScorcHED.—H. W. The scorched appear- 
ance of the vine leaves cannot be traced to 
infection by disease organisms. It is, how- 
ever, frequently associated with root trouble, 
and we suggest that you should make careful 
examination of the root system, because it 
is possible that the soil is either dry or 
deficient in plant foods. Dryness at the root 
can be corrected immediately by suitable 
applications of water, but, if the soil is poor, 
you will have to wait until the resting period, 
when a portion of the soil about the roots 
should be carefully removed and a good vine 
compost substituted. 


NaME oF Froit.—W.H.C. Apple Bedfordshire 
_ Foundling. 


NAMES oF Puriants.—D. S. Corema album. 
X. L. 1, Lonicera tatarica; 2, Vaccinium 
corymbosum. R. R. Exochorda grandiflora. 
H. B. W. The plant is Tolmiea Menziesii, 


allied to Heuchera, Tiarella, ete. G. K. Fruit-. 


ing stems of Equisetum arvense. 


Rust on BERBERIS (MAHONIA) PLANTS.—G. S. 
The Mahonia sprays are attacked by the Rust 
fungus, Puccinia mirabilissima, an American 
species which was first observed in Britain 
in 1922 (being recorded by Malcolm Wilson 
from near Edinburgh in Transactions of the 
Botanical Society, Edinburgh, XXVIII, p. 
164). This fungus is not related to the Rose 
Rust, and no fear need be entertained of it 
affecting your Roses. In addition to the 
treatment already given to the Rose beds, 
it would be advisable to look over the Rose 
bushes carefully for orange-red patches 
of spores bursting through the back of last 
year’s wood or covering the young buds, and 
remove these carefully. The orange-red 
patches of spores usually appear on certain 
varieties only, and develop from the middle 
of April to the end of May. 


SCLEROTIA IN SorL.— A. G. The black, seed-like 
bodies in the soil are the sclerotia of Rhizoc- 
tonia Solani. High temperatures, over-water- 
ing, excessive feeding and deep-planting 
favour the disease in certain greenhouse plants. 
Sterilization of infected soil by steaming or 
baking, or with a twenty per cent. solution 
of formaldehyde (one gallon of commercial 
forty per cent. pure formaldehyde in 
forty-nine gallons of water) has been recom- 
mended as efficacious in getting rid of this 
disease. 


SiıLkY FIBRE FrRoM TREE.—T. A. D. In the 
absence of material suitable for correct 
identification, it would appear that the fibre 
received for determination is that of the Silk 
Cotton Tree (Eriodendron anfractuosum). 
This tree is found in Tropical Asia and Tropical 
Africa, and is cultivated elsewhere. The 
silky floss surrounding the seeds is usually 
regarded as unsuitable for spinning purposes, 
but it is used a good deal in the upholstery 
trade as a stuffing material under the name of 
“ Kapok.” It has the peculiarity of being 
very buoyant, and is used in certain kinds of 
life-saving apparatus. Further, the fibre 
does not mat together and form lumps as 
in the case of some stuffing materials. A 
good deal of the fibre used in commerce is 
collected in Java and India. If the seeds 
were sown in a warm greenhouse there should 
be no difficulty in getting them to germinate 
and form small trees, but it is unlikely that 
they would bear fruits. 


Communications Received.—W. J. S., Thanks for 
2/~ for R.G.O.F. Box.—A. R. H.-J. C. A. C.— 
F. J.-A, R.—W. 8.—A. G.—H. B.—P. ©. G.— 


NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


THESE particulars of New Patents, of interest 


- to readers, have been selected from the Official 


Journal of Patents, and are published by special 
permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office. 


LATEST PATENT APPLICATIONS. 
9,543.—Fowler, C. H., and Bowler & Co. (Leeds), 
Ltd.—Ploughing engines, etc. April 7. 
9,731.—Hoffiman, A.— Manufactures of phosphatic 
fertilisers. April 8. 
9,432.—King, W. C.—Solid-panel fencing. April 
6 


9,318.—Linley, C. M.—Means for defining edges 
of garden paths, etc. April 5. 


9,505.—Moreau, M. F.—Driving gear for mowing 
etc., machines. April 6. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


268,508.—Mavor and Coulson, Ltd., and Munro, 
A. M.—Driving mechanism for haulage 


268,593.—Sack, R.—Lifting and lowering of 
. agricultural implements connected to trac-. 
tors. 


268,607.—Lan, F. Y. P.—Insecticides. 
268,070.—Lewis, J. A.—Potato-digging machines 


261,346.—Grant, C. L. W.—Garden trowels 
and other garden tools. 


Printed copies of the full Published Speci- 
fications may be obtained from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, 
W.C.2., at the uniform price of 1/— each. 


Abstract Published. 


Torrina BEET, ETC. 

A simple machine for topping Beets and other 
roots has been designed by Mr. J. P. Humphreys, 
of 19, Preston, Wellington, Shropshire, under 
Patent No. 265,776. The apparatus is hand- 
worked, and one can deal with a surprising 
number of roots in a short while. The Beet, 
etc.. to be topped is placed in a recess in a 
block and is cut by a knife attached to a lever 
actuated through a pin and slot connection by 
a hand-lever, which, if necessary, can be worked 
off a treadle. A slot is formed in the block to 
receive the knife so that no accident can happen 
when unattended. 


——— ne 


THE LATEST TRADE MARKS. 


THis list of Trade Marks, of interest to readers, 
has been selected from the Official Trade Marks 
Journal, and is published by permission of the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 

KENBAR. | 
478,766.—Agricultural and horticultural machin 
ery, and parts of such machinery.—John 
Barker and Company, Limited, 83, Kensing- 
ton High Street, London, W.8. April 20. 
ANCHOR. 

475,435. — Evaporated Bananas. — Gillespie 
Brothers and Company, 82, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. April 20. 

ABDULAH. 


477,252.—Fruits.—Isidore Nehama Benmayor, 
6, Stanley Street, Liverpool. April 13. 
SILVANUS. 


474,253.—Fruits and nuts for food.—Murray, 
Milton and Co., 56, Newcomen Street, 
Borough, London, S.E. 1. April 13. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. R. J. Barnard, for six months gardener to Capt. 
and Mrs. BACHE Hay, at Appletree House, Byfield, 
Northants, as gardener to the same lady and gentleman 
at Culworth House, near Banbury, Oxon. (Thanks 
for 1/- for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDs.). 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, May 17th, 1927. 


We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Tuesday by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. 
It must be remembered that these quotations do 


not represent the prices on an 


particular day, 


but o 7 the general average for the week preceding 


the da 


the quality of the sam 
are packed, the supp 


demand, and 


of our report. The prices depend upon 
lor a way in which they 
y 

they may fluctuate, not only trom 


the market and the 


day to day, but occasionally several times in the 


day.—-EDs. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


: s.d. s.d. s.d. 8d 
Adiantum Marguerites, 48’s, 
cuneatum per doz. ... 21 0-24 0 
per doz. . 10 0-12 0 ; 
—elegans ..- 10 0-15 0 |, Mignonette,48’s, 
Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 
doz. PAT a o-42 o | Nephrolepis in 
Aspar plu- variety ... 12 0-18 0 
mosus a 12 0-18 0 | —32’s... 24 0-36 0 
—Sprenge ... 12 0-18 0 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-60 0 Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 | —60's... 15 0-18 0 
—ni on ae as aa k Pelargoniums. 
uss 48’s, per doz. 12 0-15 0 
Boronia hetero- x ` 
phylla, 48's, RAON 48's, 
per doz. ... 36 0-48 0 A o 9 0-10 0 
Cacti, per tra —Ivy-leaf, 48's, 
Aeh, 15's ad 5 0--7 0 per doz. we l2 0 18 0 
Cinerarias, 48’s, Pteris, in v - 
per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 ATATEN 
Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 | ~large, 60's ... 5 0—6 0 
yrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 a 
Erica Cavendishii, small at 820 
‘8, per doz. 36 0-42 0 —72’s, per t 
—coccinea minor, of ibs, 2 6-80 
48's, per doz, 24 0-27 0 
—persoluta, 48's, Roses, Polyan- 
per doz, ... 24 0-30 0 thas, 48's, per 
Be igh nn, 3 doz. ve . 18 0-24 0 
‘a, per doz. 27 0-30 0 
Fuchsias. 48's, “Rambler, large 
ga x 15 0-18 0 Plants, each . 5 0-15 0 
ellotropes, 48's Spiraea, white, 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 P's, per doe 21 0-40 0 
Hydrangeas, pink, 
48's, per doz. 24 0-36 0 | — pink, 48’s, per 
phie; 48'8, per doz. eee ass 2T 0-30 0 
OZ. ... . 0 0-36 0 Stock white 48” 
2 8 
doz SE 4 0-30 0 per doz. i ves 12 0-15 0 
—larger zes, —coloured, 48's 
each n. 40-5 0 per doz. ... 10 0-12 0 
Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. 8. d. s.d. s. d 
Adiantum deco- Iris, Spanish, per ` ` 
araor oun 8 0--9 0 doz. blooms— 
cuneatum, per —blu ‘ -- 
doz. bun. 6 0--8 0 yellow sa i ae 
Anemone St. —mauve 1 0--1 6 
Brigid, per —white 1 6--2 0 
doz. bun. . 26-3 0 Ixi ri 
Asparagus plu- i ie oe g 
mosus, per ub. ... 2 O--3 0 
bun., long Lapagerias, per 
trails, 6’s . 2 0—2 6 doz. blooms... 4 0—5 0 
med. sprays . 1 6-—-2 6 : 
short, ... 0 9—13 | “foram, Dagi- 
—Sprengeri, bun. per doz, . 26-30 
long sprays... : = —short, doz. 
ed. po ae -- ae 
short ,, ... 0 6--1 9 ploonis = ee 
Carnations, per Lily-of-the-Valley, 
poe nicoms . 2 0--3 0 per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
rnflower, blue Mari 
per doz. bun. 3 6—4 0 Tar Ste er 
Croton leaves, oz. bun. ... 5 0-6 0 
per doz. ... 1 9--2 6 | Narcissus, per doz. 
Ferns, French, bunch— 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 —Poeticus ... 2 6--3 0 
Forget-me-not, —double white 5 0—6 0 
per doz. bun. 4 0—8 0 Orchids, per doz. 
Myrtle, green, —Cattleyas ... 24 0-36 0 
per doz. bun. 1 6--2 0 ~—Cypripediums 6 0-—-8 0 
Stock, double Pyretl m 
white, per doz. r ane 
bun. .. 6 0-12 0 | —doubdle white 6 0-10 0 
Gardenias, per —single red... 5 0—6 0 
doz. blooms . 2 6--4 0 | —single pink... 4 0—5 0 
Gladiolus, Blush- Richardias 
ing Bride, per j (Arums), per 
doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 doz. blooms . 3 0--4 0 
rare Een. 2 0-15 0 | —yellow, per 
per doz. bun. 12 0-15 i : 
FOR The Bride, doz. blooms . — 300 
per doz. bun, 18 0-21 0 Roses, per doz. 
Gypsophila, white, blooms— 
per doz. bun. 8 0-10 0 Send 4 ee s 
Heather, white, a ete oa a 
per doz. bun. 6 0--9 0 E ri But- 2 6-3 6 
Hydrangea, white, —Golden Ophelia 3 0--4 0 
per doz. bun. 36 0-42 0 ure Aaron 
—coloured, per Ward 1 6—2 6 
doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 ar 
Iceland Poppies, —Madame Abel 
per doz. bun., 2 6—3 0 Chatenay ... 2 0--3 0 


THE GARDENERS’ 


Cut Flowers, etc.—continued. 


s.d. 3. d. s.d. s.d. 
Roses. per doz. Stock, per doz. 
blooms— bun.— 

. —Hoosler Beauty 2 6--4 0 | —double white 6 0-12 0 
—Liberty 8 0—4 0 | —double mauve 12 0-18 0 
—Molly Sharman —double pink 12 0-18 0 

Crawford 2 0--3 0 
Sweet Peas, in 
— Premier 3 0--4 0 variety 6 0-12 0 
SA par aoa: 5 o--6 9 | Tulips, per doz. 
Statice sinuata single— 
mauve, per doz. — —yellow 9 0-12 0 
bun.... ... 3 0—4 0 | — —scarlet 1) 0-10 0 
Stephanotis, per —Darwin, red 8 0-10 0 
72 pips ... 3 0--3 6 — — pink ... 8 0-10 0 


REMARKs.—Narcissus Poeticus is practically finished 
for the season. Double White Narcissus advanced in 
price from 3/- on Thursday to 5/- and 6/- before the market 
closed on Saturday, and prices remained firm to-day. 
Good prices are still maintained for double white Stock 
from home-growers. The first consignment of double 
white Pyrethrums from France has been received in good 
condition. and these flowers should meet with a good 
demand during the next few days, as white flowers of this 
type are scarce. Coloured varieties of Pyrethrums, 
both single and double, are now being received from home- 
growers. Sweet-scented Paeonies are already arriving from 
the South of France in good condition and should meet 
with a brisk demand ; other blooms received from France 
are Gypsophila elegans, Statice sinuata, yellow Marguer- 
ites and white Pinks. All Roses have become dearer 
owing to the colder weather, and the shortage is likely to 
last for a few days. Prices have advanced according to 
the demand during the past week. Tulips are now almost 
finished, and prices are advancing for best blooms. Spanish 
Irises from home-growers are arriving in good condition. 
Of Gladioli, The Bride (white) is the best; more of the 
coloured varieties are being received from Guernsey. 
Cornflowers, Sweet Peas and the few Coreopsis on sale 
are much improved in quality. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 
8.d. 8.d. 


s8. d. s.d. 
Apples, Austra- Lemons, Messina 
an— xes . 10 0-18 0 
—Granny Smith 28 0-30 0 —Naples r 
—Dunun’s ... 14 0-16 » pe 
A case... ... 20 0-26 0 
—Cox’s Orange 
Pippin $-cases 18 0-23 Melons, each ... 5 0—8 0 


—Jonathan ... 13 0-15 


0 
0 
0 Canteloup, each 4 0-10 0 
~—King David . 14 0-15 0 
6 
0 
0 


CHRONICLE. 


Oranges, per case— 

—RibstonPippin 13 0-14 —Jaffa ve see 20 0-22 0 

pples, New Zea- = my 

ind Denia ... 18 0-30 0 
—Cleo ... 18 020 0 —Murcia .-- 20 0-40 0 
—Delicious ... 15 0-16 0 Peaches, per 
—Alfreston ... 18 0-14 6 doz. ... wee 15 0-30 0 
—Dunn’s ..- 15 0-16 0 Pears, uth 
—Jonathan ... 16 0-17 0 African, per 
Apricots, Spanish. x— 
geet crate . a0 fhe 0 | —Keilffer .. 5 0—8 0 

ananas ate -24 0 
Cherries. French, —Winter Nelis 7 0—8 0 

per crate... 7 0-10 O | Pears, New Zea- 
Figs, per doz,... 6 0-12 0 and — 3 
gje ate —Josephine de 
—Blue Goose... 32 6-40 0 Malines § 6-10 0 
—Jamaica ... 32 6-35 0 | —Beurré d'Anjou — 6 6 
Grapes, English Pears, Austra- 
Gi om oe 6—6 0 liap— 

rapes, ou r ORT 

AD. wat Case —Winter Nelis 7 0—9 0 
— Waltham Cross 8 0-12 0 | —Beurré Bose 6 0—8 0 
— Rosa .. 8 0-12 0 —Josephine de 
— Barbarossa 8 0-10 0 Mali 7 
—Raison Blanc 8 0-10 0 ee See 
Grapes, Australian— Pines, case... 21 0-40 0 
—Qhanez, per 

-bushel ses -= Strawberries 
_tb pr a 0-20 0 (forced) — 
0—9 0 


Xes .. 8 0~ 
— Black Malaga 18 0~20 9 


Vegetables: Average 


8. d. s.d. 

Asparagus— 
—Cavaillon 0 7—0 9 
— Lauris 1 0—1 6 
— Worcester extra 

special -. 4 0--6 0 
—special -- 2 0—3 0 
Beans, Forced— 
—Special .. 1l 2—1 6 
Beans, Madeira 3 6—~4 6 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 
Cabbage, per 

doz. ... .-- 2 0--2 6 
Carrots, per 

4-bag --. 4 0—6 0 
Caulifiowers— 
— English, per 

crate .. 4 0—6 0 
Cucumbers,dcz. 3 6—5 0 
—Flats, 3, 3}, 4 

doz. ... ... 12 0-14 0 


—special, per tb 10 0-12 0 
—best, per Ib... 5 0—8 0 


Wholesale Prices. 


s.d. s.d. 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0--2 6 
Lettuce, round, 
per doz. ... 0 6--1 0 
—long .. 10-60 
Mint, forced, 
per doz, .. 1 0--2 0 
Mushrooms 


—cups e.. 2 0--2 6 
—Broilers .. 1 6--1 9 
Onions— 

Valencia ... 10 6-11 6 
—Egyptian ... — 120 
Parsnips, per 

cwt. ..…. 4 6--5 & 
Peas, per 1b. ... 1 0—1 6 
—French, per 

bag .., . » 0—6 V 
Potatos— 


—King Edward— 
ton ... ese 1803. 2005. 
—others, ton ... 1208. 150s. 
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Vegetables—continued. 
s.d. s.d. P i P 
tatos, New— avoys, per tally 0 
cwt 22 0-23 0 —pink, ... 11 0-13 0 
Scilly per cwt. — 200 | —Pink and whitel? 0-13 0 
‘ j —w ow. — 0 
—Azores ... 16 0-18 0 | —blue... . — WO 
Radishes, per doz. 1 0—2 6 —Canary Island 16 0-30 0 
Rhubarb, natural 2 0--3 0 Turnips, percwt 4 0--5 0 


REMARKS. —The quantities of produce being handled 
are quite up to expectations for the time of year, 
for while the demand in some sections is not particularly 
good, there isa keen inquiry in most. Australasian Apples 
are an important feature just now and, on the whole, they 
are gelling well. Grapes. from the same source, are also 
popular, as are those that are still coming from South 
Africa, whence Pears and Quinces are also arriving. Eng- 
lish Gooseberries are in better supply and are meeting 
with a good demand. Tomatos show a considerable 
increase in quantities and are accordingly quoted cheaper. 
The Cucumber trade is at the moment slow. French 
Beans are a better trade. in spite of increasing supplies 
of English Asparagus. Hothouse Peas are more plentiful 
and cheaper. New Potatos from Jersey, St. Malo and 
Guernsey and Scilly are plentifula nd cheaper. Mushrooms 
have been in heavy supply lately, but their prices have 
kept up very well. Salads and all green vegetables are 
cheap. 


GLASGOW. 


Cut flowers continued to be cheap, and Tulips in par- 
ticular were plentiful. William Saunders, Clara Butt, 
Wm. Copland and Bartigon varieties were worth from 3d. 
to 5d. per dozen, while prices of Daffodils ranged as follows : 
Emperor. 2/- to 2 6 per doz. bunches; Barrii conspicuus, 
1/- to 1/3; Pheasant’s Eye, 1/- to 2/6; recurvus, 1/3 to 
2/-; and double white, 7d. to 10d. per bunch. Guernsey 
Irises made 3d. to 5d. (6's); English-grown Imperator, 
1'- to 1/3 (12's); Rembrandt, 9d. to 1/-; and yellow, 
1/- to 1/3. Carnations were siow to move at 1/9 to 2:6 
per dozen. Lilium longiflorum (Harrissil) and Richard- 
ias (Arums) averaged 2/- to 2/6 per dozen. Pink Roses 
realised 2/- to 3/6 per dozen ; small red Roses, 1/- to 2/6; 
white Roses, 1/6 to 2/6. Anemones were worth 2/- to 4/- 

er dozen bunches; special quality, 4/- to 6/-; Sweet 

eas realised 1/- per bunch ; Lily-of-the-Valley (outdoor), 
3d. to 6d.; and Paeonies, 10d. to 1/3. 

Bedding plants were in excessive supply. Coltness 
Gem Dahlia sold at 3:6 per dozen; Marguerites at 3;- 
per dozen; Violas at 1/6 per box; Lobelia, 1/- to 16 
per box; Stocks, Asters, Antirrhinums and Alyssum, 1,- 
to 1/3 per box; and Calceolaria, 1/- per dozen. 

Apart from an advance in the price of Oranges, the deal- 
ings in the fruit market were featureless. Prices for 
Valencia Oranges, 420’s, varied from 26/- to 32/-; 300's, 
20'- to 26/-; 360s, 16/- to 22/-; 240’s and 200's, 18/- 
to 26'-. Grape Fruit was scarce and dear at 80/- to 40'- 
per case. Newtown Pippin Apples realised 14/6 to 17)- 
per case; Winesap Apples, 11/- to 14'-. Australian Pears 
(Beurré Bosc and Beurré Magnifique) realised 8/- to 10/- 
per tray ; and Palermo Lemons, 300's, 15/-. 

In the vegetable section, Scotch Tomatos commanded 
2'6 per th: Guernsey Tomatos, first grade, 1/5 ; second grade 
and rough, 1/- to 1/3; English Cucumbers, 4/6 to 6/- 
per dozen; Scotch Cucumbers, 7/- to 8/-; Lettuces, 
1/9 to 2/- per dozen; Dutch Cauliflowers, 3/- to @/-, 
Cabbages, 1/-: Asparagus, 9d. to 1/-; Maltese Potatos, 
(round), 16/- per cwt.; Kidney Potatos, 19/-; aud Tene- 
ritfe Potatos, 16/- and 17/- per case. 


TRADE NOTES. 


One of the pleasantest things in business i5 
when the demand for a high-class article becomes 
so great that by making it on a larger scale 
prices to customers can be reduced. The pop- 
ularity of the greenhouses made by the firm of 
Boulton and Paul, Ltd., has been so great 
that they are enabled to announce reductions 
in their lean-to greenhouses from £15 to £14 
5s. Od., and in their span-roof greenhouses 
from £18 10s. Od. to £17 Os. Od. 


READERS requiring information and advice 
respecting Patents, Trade Marks or Designs, 
should apply to Messrs. Rayner and Co., Patent 
Agents, of 6, Chancery Lane, London, who will 
give free advice to readers mentioning The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


' SOHEDULES RECEIVED. 


ROYAL NORFOLK AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, —Summer 
show, to be held at Fakenham on June 29 and 30.— 
Secretary, Mr. W. Kerridge, East Harling, Norwich. 


THE LONDON AND SOUTH OF ENGLAND VIOLA AND PANSY 
SOCIETY.—The first annual show to be held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, July 19.— 
Secretary, Mr. John H. Little, Brent Tor, Brentwood 
Road, Romford, Essex. 


WEYMOUTH AND DISTRICT CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. — 
Fourteenth exhibition to be held in the Alexandra Hall, 
Weymouth, on Wednesday and Thursday, November 
2 and 38.-—Secretary, Mr. C. J. Bowers, 4, Woopertou 
Terrace, Weymouth. 
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NICOTINE INSECTICIDES 


Are by far the most efficient and eco- 
nomical for destroying sucking insecta in 
Greenhouse, Orchard, or Garden. I kin 
pure Nicotine 95-98%, Nico-Soap (Nicotine 
and Soft Soap) and Fumigating forms. 
CAMPBELL’'S 

PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER 
For vaporising Sulphur. The best method 
of destroying Mildew on Roses, Vines, eto., 
in Glasshouses. 

Full partioulare from : 

J. D. CAMPBELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 
7, Lund St., Cornbrook, Manchester 


EDDY’S NEW NETS 


sai GARDEN peas TERN 
For it protection. Any lengths an 
widths. Cbrded rs enc ‘a 
NEW— 1’ eq. mesh, heavy, 63d. sq. yd. 
NEW—l’ aq. mesh, medium, 5}d. is 
NEW—1’ sq. mesh, light 5d. i 
NEW—j’ sq. mesh, medium 7id. __,, 
NEW—+}’ 8q. mesh, light Sd.  » 
REPAIRED— special offer 
l” sq. mesh (corded) 33d. aq. yà. 
1° dia. mesh (not corded) 9/- 100 sq. yd. 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round 
63d. per sq. yard 
NEW TENNIS NETS 
Various quahties, from 15/3 to 38/- each. 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Samples and particulars from the manfre. : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber —————— Lincs, 
(Sole proprietors of B. Eddy & Sons) 


DWARF BEDDING DAHLIAS 


We have a very large stock of plants in fine 


condition. 
The most pular 
COLTNESS GEM bed Daha Its 
brilliant scarlet flowers are produced in the 
greatest profusion during summer and autumn 
till frost comes. Habit dwarf and compact, 
arent 18 inches. Plants from pots 12 for 7/-, 


or 18/-, 50 for 25/-, 100 for F 6. Carri 
paid fur cash with order. aii 


A riety of th 
PAISLEY GEM qrentaat marit. Flowers 


brillant orange-scarlet with a double row of ray 
florets. It is quite as dwarf and compact in 
habit, and is even more filoriferous than Colt- 
ness Gem. A decided acquisition which should 
be in every garden. Plants from pots, 12 for 
13/-, 25 for 25/-. Carr. paid for cash with order. 


Catalogue of Hardy Scotch Grown Bedding plants 
may be had post free on application. 


AUSTIN & McASLAN 
91-95, Mitchell Street, Glasgow 


pea tnt Oe 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 


behind your advertisements, they 
will pay, and pay handsomely, 
Whatever the initial outlay may be, 


THE 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 

NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
For digging in or as a top-dressing. For kitchen 
ardens or Herbaceous Borders. 

1 cwt., 15/-; }-cwt., 8/-; 281b., 5/-; £14 10/- per 

ton. All Carriage Paid. 


UNIVERSAL SOLUBLE MANURE. 


FOR FRUIT AND PLANTS. 
Used in the Public Parks and Gardens for flower beds, 
etc. A scientific combination of all the valuable 
manurial agents best suited to plant life. The best 
Concentrated, All-round Manure in use. 
1 ewt.. 25/-; §-cwt., 13/-; Carriage Paid. 
QUASSIA COMPOUND. 
Liquid Quassia Extract, etc., the cheapest reliable 
Insecticide known. Mixes instantly with water, and 
leaves no de t. May be used with perfect safety. 
1 gal., 7/6; 5gals.,35/- ; 10 gals., 65/- ; carriage paid, 
1 gallon makes 40 gallons with water. 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDE. 
“ Highly Concentrated.” Full directions sent with 
each package. A good spring dressing for fruit trees, 
and for general use under Soluble in water, 
1 gal., 15/-; 4-gal., 8/-; 5 gals., 70/-; carriage paid, 


NETS! NETS!! NETS!!! 

Best Heavy Tanned Garden Nets, 1” mesh. For Straw- 
berry Beds, etc. 8x25 yds, 27/6; 50x 4 yds., 27/6. 
Carriage Paid. 

New Netting, 1°, 2° or }” square mesh.Carriage Paid 
Samples and Prices on application. 

Tarred Te Stop Netting, prices on application. 

Melon Nets, 12x12, 3/6 per dozen. 


GREENHOUSE BLINDS. 
Made up to any size from special quality white shading 
material. Bound all round and down centre for strength 
with stout webbing, reedy to fix; or complete with 
Rollers and Fittings at small extra cost. 
Estimates and samples on application. 


————$<— 
GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 


Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. (aazrexven Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


P, 
i) 
aB 
‘i 

J 


ul h, 
, of 


Best Quality 21-oz. 

Glass, all sizes. Also 

}-inch Rough Plate 

. and Putty. 

Write for Manchester and London stock 
lists stating sizes and quantity required to: 
Dept. G.C., 4, Mason Street, Manchester. 
Mention this paper. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S 
NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 


for 1927 is pow out. Alpines, Rock Shrubs and 
Herbaceous Plants. Revised prices and thrilling 
Novelties. Sent free on application. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, 


DAHLIAS seins DAHLIAS 


One of the best Collections in the Country and 
can be had early for growing on. From 7s. dos. 
Won Southport Challenge Cup Two Seasons. 
EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best 
New and Old Varieties, from 4s. doz. Catalogue free. 
H. WOOLMAN, F.R.H.S. 
SHIRLEY Nr. BIRMINGHAM. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 16. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 1g. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing tn the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 

When addressing Box numbers, tt is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the boz. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


SOMERSET COUNTY COUNCIL. 


SS 


Appointment of HEAD GARDENER and INSTRUCTOR 
(Male), at The Somerset Farm Institute. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the above 

appointment from men who must have had a wide 

pl a of general horticulture and especially tn the 

cultivation of fruit and vegetables for market. Exper- 
ience of teaching and lecturing is desirable. 


Salary £165 per annum. 


The appointment will be a cea goeied t under the 
Local Government and Other Officers’ Superannuation 
Act, 1923, and the person appointed must pass a medical 
examination. 


Applications, which should be made on a form obtainable 
at the address below, and be accompanied by copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials, must be deliv- 
ered not later than Friday, May 27th, 1927, to THE 
PRINCIPAL, Somerset Farm Institute, Cannington, 
Near Bridgwater. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


Se 


Tan London County Coun cil in vite applica- 

tions for the position of COLLECTOR (to assist in 
the collection and packing of botanical specimens) on 
the staff of the Botany Scheme, Avery Hill, Eltham, S.E.9. 


Scale of Pay, 30/- a week, rising by annual increments 
of 2/6 to 40/- a week, and temporary additions, making the 
total commencing rate of pay 54/- a week at the present 
time, subject to periodical revision according to the 
cost of living. 


Applicants should not be more than 35 years of age’ 
should possess botanical qualifications, and should have 
had training in gardening in which two years should have 
been spent at a recognised horticultural school. 


Other things being equal, preference will be given to 
those who have served, or attempted to serve, with the 
Forces of the Crown. 

Apply to the EDUCATION OFFICER (Staff), the County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1 (stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope necessary) for form of application to 
be returned not later than dth June, 1927. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 


MONTAGU H. COX. 
Clerk of the London County Council 


PRIVATE. 


(SAS DENERS required—Shenfield, Essex. 
HEAD and UNDER-GARDENER immediately ; 
must be experienced; thoroughly reliable and highly 
recommended ; cottages avalilable.—Apply, in ee: 
at A. BAYMAN, 20, Blakehall Crescent, Wanstead, 
j.11, 


xii. 


— ee —— 


EAD WORKING GARDENER, under 40, 


staff of 5, knowledge of glass, bedding, shrubs, | 


vegetables, borders, lawns; good references essential, 
No young children.—DEARDEN, Walcot Park, Stamford, 
Northamptonshire. 


ANTED, thorough experienced WORK- 

ING HEAD GARDENER of seven; Vines, 

Peaches, Chrysanthemums.—Write. stating age, wages 

and full [o eur (cottage and garden found), to Box F 
198, Willings, 33, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


ANTED, GARDENER, youth kept; no 

young children; must be thoroughly experienced 

in flowers, fruit, vegetables. Very higbest references 

absolutely essential. No glass; cottage; three miles 

from Battle, Sussex ; bus service. —Write, stating age and 

wages required, HEAL, Darwell Hill, Netherfield, Battle, 
Sussex. 


a ea 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, chiefly 
Inside ; bothy.—Apply, with references, 4. PAGE, 
Lyndale Park, Faversham, Kent. 


ANTED, good SECOND, Wages 45/- per 
week, no bothy; good references essential. — 
(HEESMAN, Gardener, Banstead Grange, Banstead, 
urrey. 


ECOND GARDENER required, three kept : 
Tincipally Outside and pleasure grounds; state 
experience and wages with cottage. References required. 
—Apply, McLEES, Manager, Courteenhall, Northants. 


ANTED, UNDER-GARDENER, exper- 
jenced Inside and Out; wages 47/-, no bothy.— 
Apply, GARDENER, Feltham Lodge, Feltham, Middlesex. 


ANTED, experienced UNDER-GAR- 
DENER for Inside ; wages 40/- (including duty), 

and cottage.— Write, stating age, family and full parti- 
culars, to Box Q. 184, Willings, 33, Knightsbridge, S.W.1, 


ANTED, GARDENER, married, 
35 to 40; experienced, reliable and wiling; 
must have good references; no glass; poultry kept : 


hoes found.—TILLEY, Field House, Harborne, Birminy- 
mam, 


ANTED, FOREMAN, Inside, Carnations, 


frult and plants. State wages required. without 
bothy, to J. W. DICKINSON, Castle Gardens, Arundel, 
Sussex. 


ANTED, LEADING HAND on pleasure ` 


grounds ; good knowledge of herbaceous borders, 
flowering shrubs, motor-mower ; age not under 28; good 


cottage ; wages.—H EAD GARDENER, Hemsted Gardens, | 


Benenden, Kent. 


ANTED, LEADING HAND for I side, 


some experience of vines, Peaches, Chrysanthe- 
mums, State wages, with bothy, and age. — F. 
QUENNELL, Peperharow, Godalming. 


ANTED, Kitchen GARDENER, single, 

for East Sussex ; four kept; wages 35/-; duty 

every third week, 5/-; no bothy.—W. G. B., Box 41, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, for kitchen gardens and pleasure 
grounds, man about 24; wages 35/-, with bothy.— 

ar A ROUE, The Gardens, High Legh Hall, Knutsford, 
Jyhesture. 


ANTED, GARDENER, age 30-35, for 
pleasure grounds. State experience, wage, age, 

family. Cottage provided. Letters only.—AINSLIE, 
The Chase, Churt, Surrey. 


ANTED, experienced MAN, about 22, 

for kitchen, herbaceous and flower gardens; 

one with Inside knowledge and able to take duty preferred ; 
no bothy.—References and wages required, to J. HI LSON, 
Penstowe Gardens, Kilkhampton, Holsworthy, Devon 


ANTED, strong, active, married MAN, 

experienced in herbaceous borders and pleasure 

grounds ; cottage provided.— References to W. HONESS, 
Walhampton, Lymington, Hants. 


ws TED, two young MEN, one for pleasure 
grounds, the other experienced in rock and her- 
baceous plants. State experience, wages, with bothy.—- 
GARDENER, The Croft Gardens, Stanmore, Middlesex. 


W ANTED, energetic and experienced MAN 
for fruit and plants under glass; wages 45/- 
T week; no bothy. State full particulars to GEO. 
BROWN » Oakley Place Gardens, Kast Grinstead, 


aged , 
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—R. MURRELL, 


ANTED, Young MAN, chiefly Outside, 

with some knowledge ot Indoor work; duty 

alternate weeks; bothy.—SMITH, High Elms, Laleham, 
Staines. 


W ANTED, smart young MAN, not under 24, 

for the houses ; good knowledge of fruit and plant- 
growing; lodgings found ; duty alternate weeks.-——E. 
NEAL, Tilgate Gardens, Crawley, Sussex. 


ARDENER required for large shrubbery ; 

T knowledge of shrubs and layering essential; good 

worker, used to weeding and tidying. Cottage if married. 

—Applv, stating reference, LORD DIGBY, Minterne, 
Dorchester. 


OURNEYMAN for fruit and plant houses ; 

wages 34/-, with bothy, duty on alternate weeks, 

5/-.—Apply, with references, MELROSE, Davenham 
Gardens, Malvern. 


OURNEYMAN wanted for Inside, age about 
° 23 vears. State wages, with bothy, etc.—MORBY, 
Joyce Grove, Nettlebed, Oxon. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN, principally out- 

side; wages 30 ~= per week, bothy, duty 5/- 

every third week.--HEAD GARDENER, Cornbury Park, 
Charlbury, Oxon. i ; 


ne - - — — a 


ANTED, good, strong LAD about 18, 

for kitchen garden and pleasure grounds; wages 

aceording to age and experience ; lodgings available near. — 
TANDY, Aston Bury, Stevenage. 


ARRIED COUPLE as COOK-GENERAL 

and GARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED), for 

Cornwall; live in; all found. 

Teferences.—H. J. M., Box 40, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. ` - 


WANTED, a Married Couple for Ascot, 


adjoining race-course. Man as UNDER-GAR- 
DENER and wife to assist in house when required, one 
that has been a Cook preferred. Two other gardeners kept. 
Wages: £2 per week, extra for wife's services. Ages 
between 30 and 35, no children. Family only in residence 
A months in the year.— Apply, BUTLER, The Grange, 
scot. 


ANTED, June 4th, Married Couple, 

= GARDENER-CARETAKERS (wife COOK when 
required) for Hepworth, Suffolk ; no children; good "bus 
service Bury St. Edmunds. Good experience and refer- 
ences essential.—Write, M., 5, Elvaston Place, 5.W.7. 


TRADE. 


ROSES. 


ANTED, single man, age about 26. as 
SECOND under present Rose foreman, with a 
knowledge of bulbs preferred. State experience, waxes 
required, together with reference, to E. P. SMITH. The 
Boston Rose Farms, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


ANTED, two experienced BUDDERS, 
rmanent position offered to really qualified men. 
ose Acre, Shepperton-on- Thames, 


ANTED, KNIFESMAN, good budder and 
grafter, with a thorough knowledge of Roses, 
fruit trees, Conifers and forest trees. Wages, 55/- per 
week, with free house and 4 tons of coal per vear.—-Apply, 


stating experience together with copies of testi 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo PIES a aaa SLO 


WANTED, JOBBING GARDENERS, must 


be experienced.—Apply, personally, to WILLS 
& SEGAR, LTD., 164, Onslow Crescent, South Kensington. 


ANTED, strong, young, single MAN, for 
Midlands ; Knowledge of seeds, bulbs and plants 

to assist employer in brisk retail shop and market stall 
business; must be quick, willing to do any kind of work 
and absolutely trustworthy ; also capable of seling and 
being left in` charge; good prospects offered with per- 
manency. State wages expected and particulars of 
experience and character.—M. G. J., Box 42. 5 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. = 


Wan TED, LADY FLORIST, to take charge 


of small department : must be first-class maker 

; 5 ’ ‘ 7 E € à -u . 
Week, With full particulars, stating salary, ete., fo 
aaa TBUSH & SON, LTD., The Nurseries, Barnet, 


State wages required and. 


more; 


May 21, 1927. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


; Twenty words B8., and Gd. for every succeeling 


eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this reduced rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, l 8., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Before writing an advertisement, vt is useful 


| to look down the columnand note the tnformation 
` contained in advertisements similar in character 


to your own. Important points which might 
otherunse escape the memory may thus be brought 


to mind. 


Write the advertisement tn the centre of a large 


-piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
. writing paper 


laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be used 
leave a generous apace at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name anl address beneath the line. 


No letter, or request for insertion is required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as “* Situations 
Wanted, Trade”) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount in 
yment, as any variation causes delay (see 


l rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt 18 sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an ertra 
7d. is added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 
post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but if fully paid, it will 
appear the following week, unless countermanied 
in the meantime. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


OUNG MAN, 25, seeks responsible port 


where botanical work is needed ; 9 years’ exper 
ience, British plants, Alpine, hardy shrubs and herbae 
ceous, and glasshouses; married when suited.--Write, 
M. C.S., Box44, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.4 


PRIVATE. 


ARDENER.BAILIFF, life experience both 
branches, land, stock, buying, letting, accounts. 
dairy ; married, age 48, no children, excellent references ; 
Kent or Surrey preferred.—R. L., Box 46, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


(3> PENER PAILIE F seeks re-engagement, 


first-clasa experience all branches horticulture, 
land and stock; age 38, married, one child; excellent 
references.—H. F. Q., Box 39, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2, 


ALK of Surplus Garden Produce.—Advertise! 

a practical and commercial grower would be please ad 

to organise and undertake the disposa} of produce on a 
large estate with a view to make the estate pay its waye- 
` os Z., Box 48, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


i HFA? GARDENER with 17. years’ exper: 


fence of all branches; single, age 32; of four Ms 
now disengaged.—Wayges and accommodation : 
CHANDLER, Lower Church Lane, Farnham, SUY 


May 31, 1927. 


W. WARWICK highly recommends his 
Å. HEAD GARDENER ; 14 years’ present situation 
as Head ; life experience in all branches, inclu decorat- 
ing; leaving through estate being sold.—C. KIDD, Balder- 
ton Hall, Newark, Notts. 


EAD GARDENER, experienced cultiva- 
H tlon choice flowers, fruits and vegetables, general 
management of gardens ; previously Lyme, Weston Parks, 
etc. : recently Ireland.—MOORE, Haylane Farm, Foston, 


Derby. 


ARDENER, HEAD, experienced in all 
G pranches, highly recommended ; 10 years present 
place ; age 45.—E. SLADE, Plas Power Gardens, Wrexham. 


R. DAVID BEVAN very highly recom- 
M mends HEAD GARDENER; good practicai 
experienced man where 6 or more are kept ; good organiser 
and manager; married, age 36.—J. COTTRELL, The 
Gardens, 8 ephall Bury, Stevenage, Herts. 


EAD GARDENER, life experience, all 
branches; propagating a speciality; where 3 
or more kept; disengaged ; artied: age 39; excellent 
references. -MACFADYEN, 9, Barnfield Road, Upper 
Norwood, 8.E. 


two or three, or SECOND; thorough practical 
rience, excellent BE nesai Bes 28, married, one child. 


FOREMAN requires situation as HEAD of 
oe eROWCOMBE, Park Place 


rdens, Henley-on-Thames. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 
perience all branches, gained in large establishments ; 
keenly interested, excellent references; age 36, married, 
no family.—N. F. L., Box 38, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


(GARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
' re-engagement ; life experience in all departments 
of a large private garden, marketing of surplus produce, 
and the general management of a good establishment ; 
married, no family, age 43.—Apply, R. W. L., Box 37, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


J A. SINCLAIR, Esq., highly recommends 
e W. LEATH as GARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 
where two or three kept; life experience, Inside and Out ; 
seven years present situation; married, age 39. — W. 
LEATH, Harpefield Hali, Hatfeld, Herts. 


H*? WORKING GARDENER, age 46, 
single; thoroughly understands his business. 
Highly recommended.—GREEN, 3, Camden Road, 
Camden Town, London, N.W. 


ORKING HEAD GARDENER, person- 
ally recommended ; R.H.S. Certificate ; 22 years’ 
experience, including Indoor fruit and Carnations ; age 40, 
es family. Ex N.C.O.—R. GARDNER, Cobham, 
urrey. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER, seeks 
ae ment whefe several are kept; thoroughly 
experienced departments; efficient and trustworthy ; 
capable manager ; highest testimonials ; age 41, no family. 
head G., clo Wm. Yandell, Castle Hill Nurseries, Maiden- 


(GARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life prac- 
tical experience, Inside and Out; 19 years head; 
change through estate being sold ; now living in midlands : 
8e 47.—8. T., Box 36, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


(JENTLEMAN highly recommends his GAR- 
; DENER as HEAD WORKING; been with him 

years ; life experience in all branches, keen and energetic, 
hea ee married. — MORLEY, Firbank, Blackwater, 


ARDENER, experienced, F.R.H.S., age 33, 
W ORR aed ; Wisley, Kew; seeks situation as HEAD 


NG or SINGLE-HAÌ Z Se 
untingdon. LE HANDED. D., High Street, 


(JABDENER, SINGLE-HANDED ot other- 
+ experience gained in good positlons, with good 
keerences.—State wages.—DRURY, Lower Rainham, 


(Q ARDENER, "40, SINGLE-HANDED or | 


With help; life experience, Inalde and Out; good 
iaa ai, weil recommended ; 'married, 2 children, 14 
> Wages. HOOK, 7, Chevening, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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( À ARDENER, SECOND, life experience, Inside 
or Inside and Out; good refs. ; 31, married.--WIL- 
SON, Yattenden House Gardens, Near Newbury, Berks. 


SECOND GARDENER, age 30, seeks situa- 
tion, Inside and Out; 13 years’ experience, good 

references. Please state wages with bothy. Near London 
referred.— ply, R.A. KILLICK, 5, Cambridge Terrace, 
yde Park, London, W.2. 


ARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out; 

28, married; motor-mower, scythe; disengaged 

when suited. —LEVETT, Harwood all, Corbet Tey, 
Upminster, Essex. 


ARDENER, SECOND, seeks situation 
Inside and Out; 9 years’ experience ; age 24, single, 
knowledge of Atco motor-mower ; good references. Please 
state wages.—L. BU BB, Coberley, Cheltenham, Gloucester. 


ARDENER seeks situation, age 40, life 

expertence all branches, married, no family, good 

eet EON E, Paddock Lodge, Sutton Montis, 
eovil. 


R. F. W. THURGOOD, Rosslyn, Stamford 
Hill, can highly recommend E. COLEMAN as a 
first-class ORCHID GROWER; has been 21 years in 
the Rosslyn collection.—E. COLEMAN, 40,Gibson Gardens, 
Stamford Hill, N.16. 


OREMAN, Inside, life experience, all fruits, 

Carnations, Chrysanthemums and general foliage 

and flowering plants; well recommended, = single.— 
H. J. GRIFFIN, 55, Sussex Place, Slough. 


————s 


OREMAN, Inside, age 30, good grower of 

fruits, Carnations and Chrysanthemums; well 

recommended.—H. MOLYNEUX, Rookesbury Park, 
Wickham, Fareham, Hants. l 


ARDENER, 30, seeks situation on pleasure 
grounds, experienced motor-mowers, herbaceous 
borders, etc., duty ; oy eer last situation ; married when 
siited.—H. MEAD, horts Green, Motcombe, Shaftes- 
bury, Dorset. 


G ARDENER, UNDER, seeks situation, ex- 

perienced kitchen gardens and pleasure grounds ; 
4 years pinsen married.—BUNYAN, 73, Beulah Hill, 
Upper Norwood. 


l NDER-GARDENER seeks situation, ex- 

perienced Inside and Out; single, age 22; con- 
fidently recommended; bothy preferred,— TATE, 7, 
Pretoria Terrace, Leeds. 


Ga 30, life experience, well recom- 

mended as LEAD, SECOND or SINGLE-HAN DED; 
cottage required.—GARDENER, c/o Hunts, Stationer, 
Godalming, Surrey. 


Yo MAN, 25, single, seeks situation in 
garden; with 10 years’ experience; in or near 
London preferred, with bothy.—Apply, R. D., Shamrock 
Cottage, Clarence Road, Fleet, Hants. 


OUNG MAN, age 21, seeks situation, 


Outside ; six years preni place ; good ref. Please 
state wages. — H. F. AYRES, Roxholme, Sleaford, Lincs. 


OURNEYMAN, FIRST, Inside, seeks situa- 


tion; 10 years’ experience ; age 25; 2 years present 


situation; good experience fruit and plants.—J. WRAY, 
Davenham Gardens, Malvern, Worcestershire. 


NSIDE JOURNEYMAN, age 23, seeks situa- 
tion under foreman in good establishment; 9 years’ 
experience fruit and plants; would prefer plant charge ; 
excellent references ; two years here; south preferred.— 
Full particulars to H. WOOLLEY, Hickleton Gardens, 
Doncaster. 


OURNEYMAN requires situation, Inside, 
f seven years experience: age 21, good reference 
disengaged.—Apply, E. MOORE, Lorkley, Rangemore, 
Burton-onTrent. 


ee a requires situation, Inside, 
6 years’ experience with Carnations, Vines, etc.; 
keen and energetic ; present situation 12 months; aye 20; 
wages with thy.—A, CHUDLEY, Willow Gardens, 
Clewer, Windsor, 


OURNEYMAN, Inside, seeks situation, 6 
years’ ex ence, age 21; state wages, with bothy ; 
good nef -BELCHAMBER, Walkera Hall, Stevenage, 
erts. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside, 10 years’ experience, 

age 26; bothy, head gardener’s recommendation ; 

London district preferred.—C. WEAKLEY, Magpie Farm, 
ham, Nr. Newbury. 


OUNG man, 19, seeks situation as JOUR- 
NEYMAN (Inside preferred), good knowledge of 
general garden work; can take duty ; well recommended. 


—S. DEACON, Shirley Holmes, Lymington, Hants. 


| Fag SYDENHAM can recommend a youth 

of 19 as UNDER-GARDENER for glasshouses and 
Outdoor work; he has been under her gardener for 10 
months, and had 2 years’ experience previously; intelligent 
and a good worker.—The Priory, Lamberhurst, Kent. 


OURNEYMAN, 18, 4 years’ experience, 

left through estate sold; excellent references ; 
Inside and Out.—REED, Bickley, nr. Tenbury Wells, 
Worcester. 


ANTED, posts as IMPROVERS for Boys 

aged 16-19 years. Trained for 2-3 years in this 

Horticultural School. Good Inside and Outside exper- 

en at JOHN'S SCHOOL, Tiffleld, Towcester, 
Northants. 


Se required by LAD, 18, 3 years’ 
Outside experience, where could learn glasswork ; 
bothy preferred; under good gardener.—F. WOOD, 
2. Thistle Villas, Reading Street, Broadstairs. 


OUTH, 17, seeks situation in garden; 
wishing to learn; 20 months’ experience; bothy 
preferred.—_H EMSWORTH, 27, Benares , Plumstead. 


ANDYMAN seeks situation, milk, poultry, 

carpenter, paint, or help in garden; married, 

elderly ; present situation 4 years.. BUNYAN, 73, 
Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, 8.E.19. 


P ESTRITA -GARDENER requires situa- 
tion ; life experience ; excellent references ; married, 
no family, age 38.—W. FOOTE, Brickwo Lodge, 
Whiteparish, Salisbury. 


TRADE. 


ANAGER or GENERAL FOREMAN re- 

quires post; life experience, fruit and Roses and 

genera! Outside nursery.—H. GOLDSACK, Hackington, 
oreham, Chelmsford. 


Me FOREMAN, thoroughly quali” 

fled, general plant nursery; accustomed to pro” 
ducing everything required for up-to-date nurseries: 
markets, shops; good references.—A. LAWRENCE: 
Clanrillon. Battlebridge Road, Rayleigh, Essex. 


ANAGING FOREMAN, WORKING, prac- 

tical wer of Toms., Cues., Chrysanths., Arums, 

cut stuffs in large gunnen outdoor crops for market, 

used large amount of glass ; single ; state wages.— WOODS, 
81, Dove Road, Biggleswade, Beds. ; 


OREMAN and GROWER, London-Pro- 
vincial experience with soft-wooded, bedding, Ferns, 
flowering and decorative plants, fruit, cut bloom and hardy 
plants, propagation, routine branches requirements ; 
good references.-—C. W., Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelmsford, 


NIFESMAN, 22, seeks situation in first- 
class nursery, distance no object; well up in choice 

trees and shrubs, ts, Roses. Please send full particu- 
ar ake T. E., Box 45, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden 


OUNG GENTLEMAN requires progressive 

post, highest references ; all-round, practical 

experience of high-class nursery work.—W. H. B., Box 47, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2.. _ 


OUNG MAN, 21, good references, seeks 
position with London firm; six years’ thorough 
experience, seed-testing, etc.—J. HORN E, Seed Testing 
Station, Dept. Agric., Merrion Street, Dublin, Ireland, 
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W. RICHARDSON & CO., L- 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS a i GREENHOUSE SHADING 
» % ; ho 
HEATING ENGINEERS. should be ordered at once. 


DARLINGTON, We supiy “WOOD” LATE 


BLINDS AND FITTINGS 
LONDON OFFIOE: 


_ and guarantee success. 
We hesp a - speci 
Albert Mansions, 92, Victoria St..8.W.1. e Resp a -special staff for 
We one enquiries for Conservatories, or 


REPAIR WORK AND RE- 
ing Houses, fully equipped. 


PAINTING — use guaranteed 
genuine white lead paint—and 
Representatives sent to take particulars. 
Best Value at Lowest Prices. 


can assure you of best results, 
Catalogues, Plans & Estimates Free. 


Prices and particulars on application. 


Chelsea ROBERT GREEN am L™ SEE SPECIMEN 


Sh ow . invite all Buyers to | | HOUSE 
} visit their Stand of CHELSEA SHOW 


Ø BAY TREES MAY 25-27 
Outside the Orchid Tent JAMES GRAY Ent, 


(CHELSEA) 
Horticultural Builder, 92 Victoria Street, S.W.| 


FOSTER & PEARSON, LIMITED, 


BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Have been building Greenhouses from 1841 to 
1927, a record of 86 years of sound construction. 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 
The ROBIN HOOD BOILER 


‘reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 
Estimates on application Free, - 


ae he sweet fragrance of “flowers— t 

aS Tre delicious taste of fruit— i vs j a a 
these pleasures are all - the - year - puilt, Every Duncan Tucker Glass 
round realities when you possess a House bears the ark of high tech- 


ass House. But to withstand th 1 skill 
fury of the elements, year in, Jar Tel all ny Glass pile erie 


Builders of superior Glass Houses for nearly a century. 


7 T e a .G.A. 8890 
Printed b H. M. POL OLLETT & C LTD.. a naa o aa Bais i 
y } ETT & CO., LT Fann Street, London, E.C. I, and published weekly by Tae GARDENERS’ CHRONIC a miann ; E o 
Saturday, May 21, a LE. LTD., 5, Tav'stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. nF 


No. 2109. Vor. LXXXI. { 2} 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1927. 


Registered as a Newspaper. PRICE 6d. 
; ; POST Faun. 7d. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-clase matter. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


LEAF-MINER CURED|NOW. AND THEN|IWALLFLOWERS 


We still hear it said sometimes 
that Leaf-miner can be killed 
only by hand. This is not so— 
XL ALL is a safe and complete 
cure. Try it. Of all nur- 
serymen, seedsmen, florists 
and chemists. 


XL ALL LEAF-MINER INSECTICIDE. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL’S Bedding Plants, including 
newest varieties of Dahlias and Chrysanthemums. 

New list now ready and will be sent free on application to 
Arii ta & SONS, Nurserymen and men, 
uteford. 


[DD OBBIE's Plant Catalogue Now Ready. 
Free to all readers. Please mention Gardeners’ 
tg when writing.—DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edin- 


ARR’S SEEDS FOR MAY SOWING for 


Vegetable and Flower Garden, Rock Garden and 
Greenhouse, Finest selected strains and tested growth. 
Also finest quality Seed Potatoes for May peng: areca! 
lists free.—BARR & SONS, 11, 12, 18, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ere sry LAWN MANURE, Worm 
er Seed. Booklet “ Lawns” post 
free.-J AMES “MACDONALD, Harpenden. mae one, 


ORCHID 


GROWERS, 
St. Albans. 


GANDERs, 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 


Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15 
Conservatories Ww ’ , , ? ‘ 
Portable Buil ao Gardens, Vinerles, Peach-houses, 


WATERERS Gold ‘Medal Rhododendrons 
_Azaleas, Rare Hardy Shrubs, Alpine and 
Perennial Planta, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Dahlias and 
ding Plants, Catalogues free. 

ATE ER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Berks.), Bagshot (Surrey) and London. 


ACTI. Luxus 


LAT Catalogue, 2/-.— 


‘Contich, Belgium. 


SEEDS for summer sowing, 
for spring bed and summer 
borders. We offer in choicest 
strains—Wallflower, Myosotis, 
Cheiranthus Allionii, Poly- 
anthus, Bunch Sweet 
William, Canterbury Bells, 
Digitalis, our ‘’ Northern ” 
Lupins, Hollyhock, Delphinium 
Pansy, and all the other biennial 
and perennial flowers produced 
for extensive uses, with facility 
and in such number, from small 
paid ry oa at oe cost. 

mple atalogue at your 
service. Simply ask for it. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


PEEDS HYDRABLUE 


The finest colorant for 
Hydrangeas on the market. It 
transforms the pink Hydrangea 
into a pleasing shade of blue. 


Per 1b. 3/-; per 2īb. 5/9; per 
7 1D. 20/-. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’s Seedemen West Norwood London 


AN INVITATION 


TO THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 
LANGPORT. 

The Headquarters for | 
Paeonies Delphiniums 
Pyrethrums Gladioli 
and many other Hardy Plants. 

to 
COME AND SEE IN FLOWER 
KELWAY’S LOVELY PAEONIES, 
throughout June. 
` A charming motor trip on a 
main London to Penzance route 
(by G.W.R. to Langport West). 
Pleasant country, historical 
associations. Our visitors will 


not be asked to purchase. 
Kelway’s Wholesale Seed Trials 


- are s0: open to visitors. 

British Goods. British Firm. 
KELWAY & SON, 
oa ee Eat. 1851, . 


The cultivation of the Wallflower was revolu- _ 
tionised when we introduced the orange-acarlet 
varieties, and we strongly recommend flower 
lovers to try the following :— s 


SUTTON’S FIRE KING (orange-scarlet). 
Per packet 1/6 and 2/6. 


SUTTON’S ORANGE BEDDER (vivid orange). 
Per packet, 1/6 and 2/6. | 


SUTTON’S PRIMROSE MONARCH (pale yellow). 
Per packet, 1/6. l 
SUTTON’S GIANT VULCAN (a fine crimson variety). 
Per packet, 1/6 and 2/6. a 


SUTTON & SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING.. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


PORT of Finest Quality Bulbs, for all 
seasons and climates, to all parts of the world, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Free delivery in Great Britain. | 
Special attention paid to Colonial orders. Catalogues 
por free on application. Correspondence invited.— 
. DE JAGER & SONS, Bulb Growers, Helloo (Holland). 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


| all the new and most brilliant shades. 
of colour. List now ready. l 


GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


ARDY WATER LILIES; 


V. N. GAUNTLETT & CO., LTD., Japanese 
Nurseries, Chiddingfold, Surrey. ” S 


pe RPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden: Catalogue 
free on application.—C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation . 
Groweta, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


Eeoa Worthiana, good, strong plants 
in 4” pots, 7/6 r dozen; 55/- per 100. — : 
WHEELER’S Nurseries, Barnwood, Gloucester. 


(as verna, 12 clumps, 6/-, free; 

6 Dryas octopetala, 4/-: 3 Neo nia intacta, 4/~; 
12 evergreen rockery Ferns, in 12 sorts, 10/~; 6 Osmunda 
regalis, 4/--—O’K ELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


ANTED, in exchange for Tree Carnations, - 
. good var., 60 pots, Rooted Cuttings Begonia, 


Lorraine type. Mrs. L. de. Ro d: Tree Carnations 


in 60 pots, 9/- per doz.—BOLTON. Cr in 
‘Leighton UAN, ki f TO N, lly, rosent, Wingy 


u. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, JUNE ist. 
U Ceaeecae PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell by Auction at their 
SALE ROOMS 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
Consignments of 
PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS, ASPIDISTRAS 
and other decorative plants from Belgium, 
On Wednesday next, June Ist. 
Catalogues on Application. 


LITTLE BYTHAM, Near GRANTHAM. 


Close to the L. & N.E. Rly. Station. 
SALE OF THE 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
known as 
THE NURSERIES, LITTLE BYTHAM. 


Comprising 11 Greenhouses, having a total length of 
1,950 feet, or nearly one acre of glass; numerous Trade 
Buildings; the total area of the property being about 
9 acres. Vacant possession. 


M Ge PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell the above by Auction at the 
GEORGE HOTEL, GRANTHAM, ‘ 


On MONDAY, MAY 30th, 


at 6 o’clock in the evening. 
Particulars of Robt. Hallam, Esq., Solicitor, Wheeler 
Gate, Nottingham, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 
CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


MES. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
Horticultural Auctioneers and Valuers, offer the 
following. 

Monthly Register of over 100 properties post free 
on application. 


SOUTH WALES (5,979).—Price £1200 Leasehold Nursery 
of 9 acres, seven greenhouses and Bungalow. Long 
lease. Rent £29 per annum. 


BERKS. (5,823).—Price £1,000 Freehold. Nursery and 
Residence, 6 Greenhouses, Boiler-house, Piggeries, 
Stable and Coach-house. Area about 3$ acres 


SUFFOLK (5,980).—Price £750 Freehold. Nursery and 
General Store. Area 14 acres, 3 Greenhouses, 
Pits, Sheds and Warehouse. Tobacco and Grocery. 
Old English Bungalow of two floors. 


SUSSEX (5,977).—Price £650 Freehold. Flower Farm at 
well-known seaside resort, 3 acres.all planted, Forcing- 
house, Frames, Packing Shed, etc. Asa going con- 
cern, £450 can remain. 


NORFOLK (5,976).—To let. Price £110. Ingoing. 
Nursery and furnished Dwelling-house. About 
ne 2 Greenhouses, large stock Tomato plants, 

ges, ete. Co.'s waterandgas. Rent £52 perannum 
More land available. 


KENT (5,974).—Price £1.350. Freehold Nursery of 
over 1 acre, 15 Greenhouses and 7-roomed Dwelling- 
house 


BERKS. (5,957).—Price £1,950. Freehold Holding of 
16 acres, Farm House and range of modern farm 
buildings. ; 


NORTH WALES (5,967).—Important Seed, Florist and 
' Fruit Business in seaside resort, comprising bold 
corner, double-fronted shop with verandah and 
six large cellars for storage. The property is situated 
in the main business thoroughfare, and there is a 
valuable connection throughout the whole of North 
Wales. Price £1,100. Net profits over £1,100 per 
annum. Books may be inspected. Rent £250 per 
annum on lease. Stock and sundrics at a valuation. 


SUSSEX (5,982).—Price £1,550. Freehold Market Garden 
of 5 acres, 24 acres Strawberrics, 5,000 Black Currants 
1,200 Gooseberries. Residence available. 


NORFOLK (5,981).—Price £1,550. Freehold Farm 
of 77 acres, Farm-house and Dairy. Substantial 
Farm Buildings, Stables, etc. 


CHELTENHAM neighbourhood.—Attractive property, 
adjoining railway station. 5 acres, part fruit; 10 
modern Greenhouses, nearly half-an-acre of glass, 
and good buildings. Ample water supply; 2 large 
reservoirs. Noted for Cucumbers and Tomatoes. 
Excellent transport facilities. Price £4,500. Also 
pale Residence in best part, close to colleges ; 

bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, and offices. All 
latest improvements. Garage and pretty garden. 
Price Freehold, £2,000. 

All those wishing to dispose of their properties should 
send full particulars to MESSRS. PROTHEROE & 
MORRIS, who have been advising and acting for the trade 
for nearly a century. Properties will be entered on their 
Register, which has a large circulation, free of charge. 

Valuations for all purposes a speciality. 

’ 67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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IGH-CLASS Florist’s, Fruit and Seed 
Business In centre of important. midland town. 
Turnover last year over £2,000 (increasing trade). Net 
profits about £500, Price complete, £850. Illness causes 
sale.—Apply, AUBREY ¢& CO., 96, Newgate Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


A VERY attractive modern Freehold Nursery 
in pleasant district, within easy reach of Southsea, 
comprising spacious yentleman’s Bungalow, containing 10 
rooms, bathroom, ete., electric light from own plant ; 
good garage and outbuildings ; 1,050ft. run of glass in excel- 
lent order. Total area 8 acres. Price £3,800. Part can 
remuain.—Apply, AUBREY & CO., as above. 


REEHOLD Nursery in Surrey. At the 
ridiculously low figure of £1,000 tor quick sale. 

10} acres, Bungalow, four good glasshouses.—-Apply, 
ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Station Approach, Guildford. 


OR Sale.—The 21 years’ Lease of a London 
Nursery; rent under 20/- per week; with good 
Dwelling-house on the premises ; two acres. Greenhouses, 
Outbuildings, and Stock at valuation; or a sound cash 
offer for the place as it stands.---L. T. G., Box 50, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


S 


PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


BOTTESFORD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
7 miles from Grantham, 14 miles from Nottingham. 
For Sale. by Private Treaty, as a going concern. 


A VALUABLE Freehold Market Garden of 

6 acres, together with 16 Span-roof Greenhouses, 
each 150 feet long and from 10 to 15 feet wide, all heated 
with 4-Inch pipes and well stocked. There are also a 
lean-to forcing house, lean-to greenhouse 220 feet by 10 teet, 

acking houses, ete., and a well-built brick and slated 

esidence of 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 
etc. The sale is in consequence of the death of the owner, 
and affords an opportunity seldom to be met wlth of 
acquiring as a going concern the goodwill of a successful 
business with immediate possession, To view, apply 
on the property, and for further particulars to ESCRITT 
& BARRELL, Elmer House, Grantham. 


LAND OR PROPERTY 
WANTED. 


ANTED to Rent, small Nursery, with 
Cottage, with option of purchasing.-—Full par- 
ticuwlars, W. B., 15, Kew Street, Brighton. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL NORFOLK AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
GREAT SUMMER SHOW at FAKENHAM 


JUNE 29th and 30th, 1927. 
HORTICULTURAL SECTION. 


£45 in Prizes in 48 Open Classes (trad ted 
Flowers, Fruit, Vegetables, 4 lb. Chi Batted 
gis and ooreo 
in Prizes for Flowers, Fruit, V les. . 
and Bottled Fruits, E fied pba inc tte 
ment holders. 
£14 in Prizes. Open Class (trade included) for Display 


of Roses. Gold, Silver, 
tor best Trade eth and Bronze Medals Cards 


ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE 13th. 
For Prize Lists apply to— 
W. Kerridge, East Harling, Norwich, Norfolk. 


CITY OF SALFORD. 


THE ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW 


will be held at PEEL PARK 
on July 29th, 30th, and August ist, 1927. 
Established . 1882. 


172 Classes (including 75 Open Classes) with over 


£300 Prize Money, and Gold Medals. 


Sey Sree, Forms will be forwarded on 


Mr. J. RICHARDSON, Buile Hill Park, Salford. 


May 28, 1927. 


PETERBOROUGH SHOW 


JULY 12th, 13th, 14th. 


EXTENSIVE HORTICULTURAL 
AND FLORAL CLASSIFICATION. 


Clay Challenge Cup value 50 gns. together with 
miniature and £15 cash for best Herbaceous 
Display 

Abol Challenge Cup value 50 gns. together with 
miniature and £15 cash for best Group of Roses 


Other Cups (won outright)) together with Society's 
Gold and Silver Medals and valuable Cash Prizes 


Trade Exhibit Stands. Ornamental Rock Gardens. 
JUDGES: 
Messrs. Henslow, A. W. Metcalfe and C. E. Fearson 
Every facility extended to Trade Exhibit Firms. 


ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE 25th. 


Illustrated Prize Lists from ROBERT BIBBY. Secretary. 
Agricultural Office, Peterborough. Tel. 349. . 


PLANTS, &c.. FOR SALE. 


- 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of aline). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 1s. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 8s. 
per inch, or 10s. facing editorial matter. 


ALMS, Phoenix Canariensis, Chamerops 
Excelsa, Kentia Forsteriana. Cocos Flexuosa, and 
Phoenix Roebelinii. New Price List now out. Also a 
quantity of Dracaenas, Indivisa, Veitchii and Bruanti, 
AE a ameter lot of stuff.—For price list. 
Aly, : SREEN (1911) LTD. 2 i 
Street, London, W.1. i aA R TRR 


ERNS! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Gloxintas, Geraniums, Ericas 
Ferns and How to Grow Them, by J. E. SMITH, 3/6, post 
free. —SMITH, London Fern Nurseries, London, 8.W.9. 


| asa Ivy Geraniums, Verbenas, Hy- 
drangeas, pink, white and hlue Heliotropes, Rockery 
eae in pots. Catalogue free.—SMITH, Fernery, London, 


Cress: Pomaiayan and other Rhododen- 
rons, on thelr own roots. Rare Shrubs, Alpines 
Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lili i } i 
O. REUTHE. Keston ae : es. Write for Catalogue. 


Ree Primula and Alpine Seeds. — 2,000 


varieties ; Lists free. — 
TT io a a ai 


CO eee good, rooted plants, 
> named varieties, for greenhouse and garden ; 
TETT eg, He me 2 1 i. ou earlies, 4/- doz., 

- : riage paid.—BENNET’ idway 
Burton-on-Trent. gi A cereen geen 


Now = babe ies to repair and make your 
adges.—Privet ovalifolium, evergreens, broad, 
leaved Privet, 1-2ft., 4/- per dozen, 18/- per 100; 2to 3 ft., 
5/- per dozen, 25/- per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 


lia le 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


MAE YOUR OWN Asparagus and Seakale 


Redg.—Asparagus Connover’s Colossal, extra 
arouse crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
oe per 100, ie per dozen; Extra selected, one year old, 

j- per 100, 2/- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20,- 
per 100. Seakale, magnificent strong roots, 2/6 per dozen. 


ails ier 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


PLANTS WANTED. 


ANTUD severe good Kentia Forsteriana, 
Js ‘to 8ft., 10 to Lift.. well furnished and undamaged. 
Particulars to MANNING, Churchtield Street, Dudley. 


May 28, 1927. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
Ornamental Iron and vue Work of every 


on. Ca . 156; Iron Fencing an 
Saree: Catalogue G.C. 63; Wood and Iron 
Gates, Ca G.C. 168; Kennel Railing, Catalogue 


tal C. ng 
G.C. be: P uy Fencing, catalogue G.C. 76. Ask for 
OULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich 


ee S Barrows are sent carriage paid 


our nearest station. Garden “ The Cave Sah at 
20/8; J The o Frinton,” ale no 196, iNavvy, 23/6 
cwt - — 


eight 
BADSLEYS EIES TAN CHESTER (Dept. G.C.), 
Phone 6 

GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 


for paths, from our own pits, on rail, Farnham 
Station, at 8/6 per ton.—S. BIDE & SONS, LTD., Farnham, 
Surrey. 


rea LOAM, best colour and fibre 
2-cwt., sample bags carriage forward.— 
NORTH ANTS LOAM C Y., 18, Corema market, Kettering. 


EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 


Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rail.— 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


a LOAM in England ; 


fibrous ; truckloads panes Trial 
Teaf-Mould. Bold tenes Sand or B. Slag, 6/6, 


Fe Wan 
Super, 9/-.—-HERBERT SHEA, Soil Expert, Romford. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf, weathered Lime- 


stone Boeke spen Red Shale for tennis courts, 
paths, etc., etc.— HAW, LIMITED, Garden Makers, 
eighley. 


AWN TURF and Loam Specialists. En- 


pec 
quiries and inspection invited.—FROGLEY ¢& 
SONS. Hoddesdon, Herts. 


York Garden Paving, Rock nG saad etc. 


for 
Stone peta stor r, Dry ” 
Mari. Largs small AAN ae e paid to 
rillway 6 station in England. — HODSON & SONS, 
L1 D., Castlegate, Nottingham. 


Revon Alabaster Lumps, red and white’ 
beautiful for rockeries. One ton, 15/- (about 14 
oe mii ÅoAT 6 tone 12/6 See ton; 10 tona 10/- per on 


ċo., LT Houndhiil 
7 AGATINE Staffs. 


QEWAGE DISPOSAL for country neue 
factories, farms, etc.; no emptying of cesspools ; 
solids; no open filter beds; eve underground. and 
automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Weatminster. 


Cet Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to an 
station ouse coal from 17/- ton, pit. “a 
ait Bari 25/- pit. SemAnthrac edgy eee istered), 1 9/- 


pit; Buckle Furnace Coke, 18/6.— 
0., 59, Hales Chaieetees 18 BUCKLE COLLIERY 


TANN ED Garden Netting, best selected small 
mesh, 25 by 2 yds, 3/6, or 4 yds., 7/-, or 8 yds., 1 /-, 
carriage pald Tennis nets and standards. Lists free— 
ioe A AWEERRY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Terrace, 


GG emallnes e, tanned, good, strong, 
; ya ong, 1 yard wide, 3/6; 25 by 

ey 8 abby 8, 5/3; pry 4,7/-; 25 by 5,8/9; 25b 
45 by 8, 14/-: 8 by 'l 0 14, e oF 


Ye ae bald , Vote dis tched by return. 
ciah retarne. & CO., Net Works, Rye. Ps : 


es 3 Boundary Nets, new, stout, black 
strongly ‘lined top and bottom : 
25 yarda k long, 3 yards wide 20/- ; 25 by 4 e3/- Re paired 
undary Nets, 14/~and 17/-; Garden Netting,  pirdproof 
, small mesh, woi ‘cured, 50 yards ong, | yard 
si jg 28,9 2 4/-; 25 by $, 6/-: 25 by 4, 7/6; 
Boy 5, 9/6; 25 by 6, 11/2; 25 by 8, 14/6: 25 by. 10) 17/6. 
alates or cash returned. Carriage Paid. Nets sent 

- HATTER, Net Works, Rye. 


FOR Sale.—Atco Motor-mower, 22’, in good 


condition. Can be see t £95. 
LOWATER, “‘Nurseryman, Eltham, ery Baresi 


ALED, in good condition, Nicholson’s 


ners’ Dictionary ; tate | ase 
PARADINE, 16, Wibury Crescent, Hove, Prie: 


ADVERTISE) 


| BOLDLY 


An expensive adver- 
| tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 


! advertising means big | 
business; so let your | 
| slogan be 


BOLDLY ! 


yy PLANT IN JUNE 


extensively, at small cost, 
SINGLE SNOWDROPS 
(Galanthus niv.) 
now so Much in demand for near 
Ising. We offer good, sound 
second size flowering bulbs at 17/6 
per 1,000, measuring 34/4 em, in 
circumference. Delivered carriage 
peid in the British Isles. 
A kady wrote us recently : ‘Your bulbs were satisfactory 
l shall be oe if pau bat Aek my order for 
10 000 sue Snowdr (name and address 
on request). Please pos nodes now for delivery in June. 
Catalogue for all other bulbs in course of preparation 
a aE y A rere our list for 
a free copy. 


P. de JAGER & SONS, Balb Growers, Heileo, Holland 


Yellow — Fibrous — Fresh Cut — 


direct from our new cutting grounds. 


Any quantity loaded free on rail. 
At 12/6 per yard. 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


WOODSIDE, S.E. 25 


ADVERTISE 


ui, 


vyvyvrvuvvvuvvyvvvvvvwvvver vzv 


PRIZE 
Vegetables 


Vegetables grown with the 
help of Nitrate of Soda take 
the prizes at the shows. 
This means that it brings rapid 
growth, and imparts quality, 
crispness, tenderness, etc. 


Write for pamphlets, entitled, s‘ Successful 
every Amair, The Man- 
Gardens i Oneheeds mar Tress, ie 


$ iii grr. ITRA pan 'E 003 ae Siallrzes 


a aa Broad S 


; Urat of Soda } ANA 
DWARF BEDDING DAHLIA 
‘SCOLTNESS GEM”? 


This most useful bedding plant is of compact and bushy habit, 
15 to 18 inches in height. Flowers bright scarlet very freely 
produced upon strong stems 6 to 8 inches long and carried well 
clear of the foliage. Strong pot-grown plants ready from May, 


7/6 per doz. SO/- per 100 
— Special rate per 1.000 upon application. 


DICKSONS NURSERIES Ltd.—Chester. 
DAHLIAS siw DAHLIAS 


One of the best Collections in the Country and 
can be had early for growing on. From 7s. dos. 
Won Southport Challenge Cup Two Seasons. 
EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best 

Catalogue free. 


New and Old Varieties, from 4s. dos. 


H. WOOLMAN, F.R.H.S. 
SHIRLEY 


Nr. BIRMINGHAM. 


‘ROOT & STEM 
VEGETABLES” 


By the late Alex. Dean, V.M.H. 


PRICE 3/- Post Free. 


NE of the famous “ Present- 
Day Gardening’ series, edited 
by the late R. Hooper Pearson, 
containing eight lovely coloured 
plates. Only a few of these books 
now remain, and they are not 
being reprinted, so that the oppor- 
tunity of securing one may not 
be available much longer. 
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REPUTATION 


is not gained without continued good service 
and effect. Especially is this true about a 
weed-killer. Eureka does kill weeds, it has the 
largest sale and when using it you are certain of 
satisfactory results, it is full strength and 


WEED KILLER 


Chemists, Seedsmen, Boots, Civil 
Service, Harrods, ete. Any difficulty 

in procuring, write Tomlinson and 
Hayward Ltd., Lincoln. “Chemistry . 
in Garden and Greenhouse ™ free: 


never varies. 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 


For digging in or as a top-dressing. For kitchen 
Gaden or Herbaceous 


Borders. 
E owt., 15/-;  -cwt., am: 281b., 5/-; £14 10/- per 
A Gacringe Pal 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam | FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 


Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 
A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


TURF LOAM fy Senso 


ton. AU Carriage FONG Ae Z Z O O S 
UNIVERSAL SOLUBLE MANURE. 


FOR FRUIT AND PLANTS. 
Used in the Public Parks and Gardens for flower beds, 
etc. A scientifc combination of all the valuable 
Seal agents best suited to plant life. The best 
Concentrated, All-round Manure in use 
1 owt., 25/-; s-cwt., 13/-; Carriage Pald. 


OT cack COMPOUND. 


Taqna ads known. Mixes instantly with water, and 
r 718; de ate apn ie is, tere: perfect aatety. 
’ 7 gall = pal La 
1 gallon makes 40 ns with w 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDE. 
se Highly ar e Pu n directions sent with 
each A good ng o fruit trees, 
and general use under Soluble 1 in water. 
1 gal., 1 ; $-gal., 8/-; 5 ania 70): age paid. 


NETS! NETS !! NETS!!! 
Best Heavy Tanned Garden Nets, 1” mesh. For Straw- 
berry etc. 8x25 x 25 yds, 27/6; 50x 4 yds., 27/6. 


New Netting, Ir 2° or ror fr square ne Carriage Paid 
es and ces on application. 

Tarred ei Stop Netting, prices on application. 

Melon Nets, 12x12, 8/6 per dozen. 


GREENHOUSE BLINDS. 
emp to any size from special quality white shading 
seti Bound all round and down centre for strength 
with stout webbing, ready to fix; or complete with 
Rollers and Fittings at small extra cost. 
Estimates and samples on application. 


a ap 
GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 

Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. arrene, Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


THE ‘PATTISSON’ HORSE (LAWN) BOOTS 
attissons’ New Graduator Distributor ra F Beonomical Ones 


| 3 Garden Necessities 


‘ACME’ WEED KILLER 
‘ACME’ LAWN SAND 
‘ACME’ WORM KILLER 


PRICES : 


PONDER TE a 1 tin makes 25 gals. 2/6, 

postage 9 O. 2, 50 4/9, tage 9d.;  carriag 

on No. 4, which makes 150 RL a s2 ERE 

Liquid—1 oor to 50 gals.—1 gal. 5/-; 2 galt; 9/6; carriage 
on 5 gals. 20/- 

Non-poisonous—No. 1 tin makes 6 gals. 1/6, post free; No. 

2, 12 gals. 2/3, post free ; No. 4, 50 gals., 7/- post free. 


LAWN SAND—Destroys weeds and moss in grass and 
fertilizes the lawn; po other manure necessary. 14 Ibs. 4/-; | 
28 Ibs. 7j- ; 56 Ibs. 13/-; 1 cwt. 25/-; carriage paid on 1 cwt. i 
Using the ' Pear Weed Killer. WORM KILLER—For destroying worms in lawns, ete. 
The best thing in the world for 14 lbs. 2/9; 4 cwt. 9/6; carriage paid on 1 cwt. 17/6 
killing weeds. Awarded Gold 


Medal Anglo-American Exhibi- 
aeg ae ange ag ay Quassia- Tobacco Insecticide, Quassia Ex- 


vi tract, Fertilizers, Etc. Send for Price List. 


Man- , ACME CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. Tonbridge Kent "sy . 


“ Phe O 


Improved 1924 Pattern. Patent applied for. 


to cover 4 ft.—capacity 14 bushels 
Made in 8 sizes } »  S8ft. ” i 


” 2 ft. ” è 


SAREL’S PATENT 
oe SPIKED ROLLER. 


The Simp à T 
Q Comm. HILLYARD, 
eee -= gt . 
an awn Tennis 
Adjustable to Club, Wimbledon, 
any ae writes : “The ‘Sarel’ 
ma Eh — Roller is invaluable 
pane kpa - for aerating the 
labour saver. Fig. 1, tor Shod Horses. Fig. 2, Welted Boot. | Enormous amountot 
Illustrated HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. labour and is most 
Price List The Field says : “ As good as anything that could | bonefictal to the 
with Tosti- be devised.” turf. I should be 
mon viale fron Mr. Wm. Hardy (Gardener to Lt.-Col. Hon. W. | Very sorry to be 
4 $=- Guinness): “The boots supplied 17 years ago are | Without such a val- 
still in use and have always been satisfactory. » | Uable implement.” 
H. 


PATTISSON & CO., STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 


Station—Palmers Green. 


May 28, 1927. 
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NICOTINE INSECTICIDES 


Are by far the most efficient and eco- 
nomical for destroying sucking insectes in 
Greenhouse, Orchard, or Garden. I kin 

Nicotine 95-98%, Nico- Soap (Nicotine 
and Soft Soap) and Fumigating forms. 


CAMPBELL'S 


PATENT qantas eee 
For va ur. e me 
of apo riaing RPh on Roses, Vines, eto., 
in Olakoa: 
Full particulars from: i 
d. D. CAMP BELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 


7, Lund St., Cornbrook, Manchester 


Largest Manufacturers et 
Flower Pots in the World. 
ø 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each, 


No Waiting ! 


All Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


quantity of each size 
aura and real ariago P Paid quotation, or write 
lilustrated Price List. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Telephone—Palmers Green 0059 
Telegrams and Cables—“ Odontoglot, Winchmore, London.” 
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«CLAYS 


SFERTILIZER 
<The Gardeners hest friend” Fai ia "ma 1 ta mn 


& SON, STRATFORD, LONDON, £16 


Manure manitacceare and Bone ‘Gnuchawa: 


RN CLAY 


DAVID SWAIN & CO. 


Horticultural Builders 


101 SUSSEX RD., HOLLOWAY, N. 7 
Phone North 2807. 


GARDEN FRAMES 
GREENHOUSES 
` HEATING 


RENOVATIONS of 
HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


To Nurserymen, Landseape Gardeners, ete. 


, GARDEN DESIGNING & SURVEYING 


Possibly you cannot afford to keep an expert 
Drawing Office Staff, but often a well- prepared 
and attractive drawing is the meani of securing 
lucrative business. can act for you on your 
and in strict confidence, and be 
pleased to prepare your schemes and assist you 
In carrying out same y your representative. 
Interviews arranged and surveys e in any 
part of the country, and designs and per ive 
sketches skilfully and artistically prepar 
STANLEY V. HART Garden Adii 


25, Pendlestone Road, London, E.17 


ORCHIDS. 


Clean, well grown and cheap; also 
Mane’ Rare and Choice Varieties 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


GROW 


CARNATIONS & ALLWOODII 


in your Garden or 
Greenhouse 
eee The undermentioned 
“anes Carriage Paid Collections 
are special value ! 


6 Perpetual-Flowerin 


Carnations, distinct 8/6 


6 New Perpetual Border do. 8/6 


6 Allwoodii (half Pink— 
half Carnation) -do. 5/6 


ORDER ONE OF THESE CO 
LECTIONS TO-DAY, or write for 
y illustrated d 


Dept. 2, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


a 


CHRONICLE. 


BENTLEY’S 
WEED DESTROYER 


(Po:s0N} 
Has ranked first for nearly fifty years. 
Stronger than any other. One application 


keeps gravel paths and drives clean for 
nearly two years. 


Commands the largest sale both at home 
and abroad, with a rapidly - spreading 
popularity. 

Concentrated Liquid (1 to 80) 

A pao 19/-; 6 galls., ape 12 galls., 
69 24 galis., 126/-; 40 galls., 200/-. 
(Powder 1 to 25). 

6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, sc 12 tins, 25/6 ; 
20 tins, 40/9 ; 40 tins, 78/- 


BENTLEY’S 
QUASSIA EXTRACT 


(Compound Liquid) 
(NON-POISONOUS) 

Infallibly destroys Aphis in all its forms. 
It may be used anywhere and every- 
where with absolute safety, and is the 
most economical of all Insecticides. 
One gallon makes from 80 to 100 gallons 
of wash. 
5 galls., 8/6 per gall ; 1 gall., 8/9 ; }-gall., 
5/-;' 1 quart, 3/-; 1 pint, 1/ 
Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED — 
Chemical Works 


Barrow - on - Humber, Lines. 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd: 
Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr: Manchester 


Catalogue No, 3 
Post free. 


Na ARTHUR:HMOORTON Iti 
W Makers of Artistic Ornaments. 
(7, ECCLESTON ST, LONDON SW. 


MAKES THE GARDEN GAY 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. and 1/6; and in 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS—7 lbs. 3/6; 14 Ibe. 
6/-; Ż81bs. 10/-; 66 lbs. 18/-; 112 Ibs. 38/-. Or direet 


from the Works, Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom 


for Cash with Order (except TINS). 
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‘qur ATCO MOTOR MOWER DB PRODUCED 
SY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ALFRED APPLEBY LE CHAIN 


THE BEST CYCLE CHAIN IM T WORLD 


RANSOMES' 
MOTOR 
MOWERS 


dy APPLE 
tee ç, 
P> SUCKER 


CAPS D 


es 
BUG BSE wooy 
Nk APHIS 


Spicy 
COOPER'S 
SUMMER SPRAY 


<$ 
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Take no chances —A Motor Lawn 
Mower is not a thing to experi- 
ment with. Remember ‘Ransomes 
is no new name in the Lawn 
Mower trade. It is far better to 
purchase the world’s proved best 
machine in the frst instance. 


PRICES : 
awe troke Models, !6in. cut £45 


our oe on 20in. o £60 

ov » rt) 24in. oe £70 

FLUID oe ve oe 30in. o £90 

Write for free list No. 99 to: 

Dilution 1 gall. to 100 galls. water. RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES 
; . 6 oe i 

pint a Di 1- gean aL Limito — = lnewic 

OF ALL AGENTS 


Ironmongers and Seedsmen 
Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd. 


Berkhamsted. 


TC 


ALL BRITISH 


MOTOR MOWERS 
Demonstrated on your own Lawns 


Send a post cazd to our Head Office and Works and we will arrange 
or our nearest ATCO Service Depot to demonstrate the economical! 
efficiency of the ATCO Motor Mower on your own Lawns, without 


O 


We will also send you our 1927 Catalogue illustrating six ATCO 
Models from 14 to 30 inches at prices ranging from 


30O Guineas 


There are over 16,500 ATCO Motor Mowers in service. 
3,250 sold this season, 


Any ATCO Model can be purchased by instalments on payment of 
from £8 down. Full particulars are given in the ATCO Catalogue, 


CHAS. H. PUGH LTD. 
Whitworth Works, 32, Tilton Road, Birmingham. 


od 
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SOLD DIRECT TO THE PUBLIC—CARRIAGE PAID 


Herbaceous borders, in common with 
oses, Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums 


and Asters, etc., respond very readily to 
isons 


CANARY GUANO 
a scientifically compounded and perfectly 
blended General Garden Fertilizer. 7lbs. 
3/6; 28 lbs. 10/-; | cwt. 32/-. Carr. paid. 


To maintain turf in the best condition 
throughout the summer, Lawns should 
fed with Fisons’ 


LAWN GUANO 
as used by many of the leading Tennis 


Clubs. 7 lbs. 4/-; 28 lbs. 11/-; 1 cwt. 
33/-. Carriage paid. 


The most nourishing and economical food 
for use in the Vegetable Garden is Fisons 


CHAMPION 


FERTILIZER 
7 Ibs. 3/-; 28 Ibs. 8/6; 1 cwt. 26/-. 
Carriage paid. 


IPSWICH. 


May 28, 1927. 


JOSEPH FISON & Co.Ltd. 


Fertilizer Manufacturer to H.M. The King 
a 
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Avmucs MEAW TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 57.6°. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, May 25, 
10a.m. Bar. 30°8. Temp. 58°. Weather, Sunny. 
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THERE are few more valu- 

Agriculture in able and few more neglected 
1926, Government publications 

A than the Agricultural Stat- 
istics, published each year by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Their value lies in this, 
that they give a picture—in dull, and at 
times sombre tones—of the vicissitudes 
of British agriculture. The statistics afford 
also a grim, if indirect, commentary on 
the difficulties which climate imposes on 
Our farmers. For although it is true 
that our climate is such as to allow of a vast 
variety of cultivation, vet its capriciousness 
iS apt to destroy in detail what it encourages 
in bulk. Thus in 1926—the year with which 
the Report deals—Potatos were grown 
On just short of half-a-million acres, an 
area which has only rarely been exceeded. 
The rower, up till July, could look with 
some confidence to a large crop; but bad 
weather disposed of all hope of a good crop, 
and disease which followed in consequence 
OF a wet summer, reduced yields to the poor 
average of 5'5 tons to the acre, so that only 
some two-and-three-quarter million tons 
were harvested. How far this low yield might 
have been mitigated by opportune spraying 
is hard to say ; but it is probable that some 
Considerable saving of the crop might 
have Tesulted. Unfortunately, wet spraying 
IS a Somewhat expensive operation, and our 
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farmers are apt to neglect this form of in- 
surance. Efforts made during the war 
years to encourage spraying were, for the 
moment, successful, but the operation 
has never become a routine part of Potato 
growing here, as it has in Ireland. It is pos- 
sible that more success would attend 
attempts to encourage dry spraying. It is 
interesting in connection with this crop to 
note that according to the Report, allotment 
holders cultivated in 1926 some _ 80,000 
acres of Potatos, with a production esti- 
mated at nearly half-a-million tons. The 
most striking statistics in the Report are 
those relating to Sugar Beet. Over 125,000 
acres were devoted in 1926 to this crop, 
chiefly in Norfolk and Suffolk, which, 
between them, grew almost 60,000 acres of 
Beet. The yield was a little over a million 
tons, and showed an average of about 
eight-and-three-quarter tons to the acre, 
which average is bound to be raised with 
each year’s experience of this new crop. 
The labours of farmers are like those of 
Sisyphus, unending, and some of them, 
at all events, are apt to be made as vain. 
Apples, for example, which are grown on 
nearly a quarter-of-a-million acres, were so 
ruined in 1926 by spring frosts, that each 
tree on the average gave the puny yield 
of roł lbs., anda total production of so little 
as 1,166,000 hundredweights. Pears which are 
less suitable to our climate did better, and 
gave an average yield of 23} Ibs. and Plums 
for once had a moderately good year with a 
yield of nearly 30 lbs. per tree. This 
market garden of ours grows wide and 
increasing breadths of vegetables and small 
fruits: Cabbages, 25,000 acres and more ; 
Brussels Sprouts, a like area; Cauliflowers 
and Broccoli, about half as many acres; 
Rhubarb, a mere 6,000 acres, but of 
Strawberries, no fewer than 26,000 acres ; 
Raspberries, 6,680 acres. Black Currants, 
12,000 acres and Gooseberries, 17,000 acres— 
a vast range, and no mean extent of culti- 
vations. The net effect is to ensure the 
nation from sending many millions of pounds 
abroad, and to bring but little profit on 
the average to the material produced. 
Yet, despite hard times, farmers continue 
always hoping with incorrigible optimism, 
for better times. For our part, we think 
that their hope will at last be justified, 
and that the stubborn fight they have 
put up against recent hard times will have 
its reward. This is the darkest hour that 
they have known for many a year—may 
it prove to be that darkest of hours that 
precedes the dawn ! 


——$_ = ——— 


Prizes for an Essay on Carnations. — The 
British Carnation Socicty is offering three 
prizes for essays on “‘ My Favourite Carnations— 
and Why.’ The competition is open only 
to members of the British Carnation Socicty, 
and the essays must be signed with a nom-de- 
plume, and reach the Secretary not later than 
August 31, 1927. It is proposed to publish 
the three essays in The Carnation Year Book, 
1927, and the Committee reserves the right 
to publish any of the others, wholly or in part, 
in 1927 or a future issue of the Year Book. 


Bearded Irises.—Mr. George Yeld, V.M.H., 
sends us the following note on the forthcoming 
show of the Iris Society in the ‘R.H.S. Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster :—‘ The Iris 
Society, whose numbers have largely increased, 
holds its first show at Vincent Square, in the 
R.H.S. Hall, on June 2. The schedule offers 
to exhibitors many classes and many rewards— 
a silver challenge cup, offered by Mrs. Philip 
Runeiman; a Veitch memorial medal, offered 
by the R.H.S.; and The Dykes Medal, offered 
by the Iris Society itself. There should be a 
goodly variety of flowers to be seen, and an 
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opportunity will thus be afforded to those who 
desire to acquire an up-to-date knowledge of 
the advances made in colour, ‘stance,’ and 
fragrance. I may point out some of the 
Irises, which in the opinion of experts, hold a high 
place : Germaine Perthuis, Le Correge, Solferino, 
Labor, M. Cornault, Mme. Cecile Bouscant, 
and Ophelia, among the French novelties ; 
Morning Splendour and Sir Galahad amongst the 
American-raised varieties; and W. R. Dykes, 
the famous yellow Iris, Mrs. Robert Emmett, and 
Miss Grace Sturtevant among the English- 
raised sorts. Of the older, but stil com- 
paratively new varieties, the following should 
be looked for: Ambassadeur, Mdlle. Schwartz, 
Souvenir de Loetitia Michaud, Lent A. William- 
son, Shekinah Queen Caterina, Seminole, 
Peerless, Bruno, Romola, Mrs. Marian Cran, 
Mary Gibson, Ann Page, Aphrodite, Asia, 
Leonato and Amber. To those who propose 
laying out an Iris garden, I would suggest 
the advisability of planting white and yellow 
varieties among the darker ones. One American 
writer recommends one white or vellow sort 
to every three of darker colours. Unfortunately, 
whites are, as a whole, hardly up to the quality 
of the darker colours. Planters should, there- 
fore, scan the exhibits carefully for white and 
yellow flowers.” 


Official Inspection of Growing Crops of Potatos 
in Scotland—The Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland is prepared to undertake the inspection 
of Potato crops during the growing season with 
a view to the issue of certificates or reports 
for the assistance of growers or merchants 
in complying with the requirements of (a) the 
Wart Disease of Potatos Order, 1923, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries which 
governs the importation of Potatos into England 
and Wales, and (b) the Seeds Act, 1920, and the 
Regulations issued thereunder. As a general 
rule, application should not be made for the 
inspection of any crop unless it extends to 
a quarter-of-an-avre or more, but special 
consideration will be given to growers who have 
small stocks of new or scarce varieties. Cer- 
tificates will be granted in respect of growing 
crops of immune varieties which attain a 
standard of purity of not less than 99:5 per cent. 
These certificates will be numbered in a series, 
and the numbers will be prefixed by the letters 
“T.S.,"° (denoting True Stock). Reports will 
be issued in respect of other growing crops, 
stating the percentage of purity within the follow. 
ing grades :—Grade “B”: Less than 99°5 
but not less than 97 per cent; “ Mixed”: 
Less than 97 per cent. Reports will also be 
issued in respect of growing crops of non-immune 
varieties, stating the percentage of purity 
within the following grades: Grade “A”: Not 
less than 99°5 per cent; Grade “B”: less 
than 99°5, but not less than 97 per cent. ; 
Mixed: Less than 97 per cent. In addition to 
the above certificates and reports, the Board 
will issue special “ Stock Seed ” reports in respect 
of crops of both immune and non-immune 
varieties which are found on inspection during 
the growing season and at lifting to attain 
an exceptionally high standard of purity and 
appear to be free from disease (excluding 
Pit Rot and Blight). A crop will not be re- 
garded as suitable for a ‘ Stock Seed ” Report 
unless it is the only crop of Potatos in the field 
or, if there is more than one crop, the varieties 
are separated by at least two rows of Turnips 
or by any crop other than Potatos, and there 
are no Potatos in the headrigs. 


Edinburgh Royal Botanic Garden Guild.— 
This Guild is an Association of those who have 
been employed in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, or who hold or have held positions 
of responsibility there, an association similar 
to the Kew Guild, and like the latter, publishes 
a Journal, of which Part IIT of Vol. ] is before us. 
The frontispiece is an excellent portrait of 
Professor W. Wright Smith, F.L.S., the 
President, and the portrait is accompanied by 
a short biography. Professor W. Wright Smith 
succeeded the late Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour 
as Regius Professor of Botany at the University 
of Edinburgh and Regius Keeper of the Royal 
Botanic Garden. The text includes accounts 
of the annual general meeting in 1926, the 
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financial statement, and much concerning 
individual members; also several letters from 
old members dealing with such subjects as 
the Cruickshank Botanic Garden, Old Aberdeen ; 
Gardening in America ; Impressions of Malaya ; 
and Beauty of the Braid Burn. There is a list 
‘of the present staff of the Royal Botanic Garden 
and of members who have been connected 
with the garden in the past. Amongst the latter 
we notice many well-known names in the horti- 
cultural world, including Mr. W. Cuthbertson., 
J.P., V.M.H., Mr. G. Forrest, V.M.H., Mr. T. 
Hay, Superintendent of Hyde Park; Mr. D. 
Murdoch of Holyrood Palace Gardens, Edin- 
burgh; Mr. R. Notcutt, nurseryman, Wood- 
bridge ; Mr. G. M. Taylor; Mr. A. D. Richard- 
son ; Mr. J. Christie, Superintendent of Camber- 
well Public Parks; and Mr. W. Hepburn, 
Superintendent of Greenwich Park. 


French Site-Planning Competition.—A fourth 
competition is being arranged by the Lyons 
‘* Beautification Society ° in which prizes 
are offered for the best suggestions for the laying 
out of the unoccupied land lying at the junction 
of the Rhône and Sane. Competitors are 
given full latitude as regards the manner of 
utilising the ground, and are at liberty to allow 
their imaginations to range at will among 
gardens, squares, buildings of all kinds, industrial 
or other dwellings, and public offices. In the 
event of any of the competitors planning a 
Rosery, it is to be made large enough to contain 
at least two thousand varieties, and to include 
a house large enough for a park-keeper and his 
family. As, however, the ground is very exposed 
both from north and south, some sort of shelter 
would probably be necessary. The competition 
is apparently open only to French entrants. 


British-raised Hydrangeas... Mr. T. Vallance 
(see page 347) of West Lodge, Greenfield House, 
Alloa, informs us that he saved seeds from cross- 
fertilised Hydrangeas in 1914, sowed them 
in 1915, and flowered the seedlings in 1916. 
He states that all the white seedlings were the 
merest weeds, but some of the coloured sorts 
were quite good. He adds, “ I have been saving 
seeds since I was at school and know now that 
many of the crosses made were impossible 
ones; for instance, I endeavoured to cross 
Clianthus Dampieri with the pollen from Sweet 
Peas, and vice versa; and to cross Sweet Peas 
with the pollen of the yellow Trefoil and 
yellow Broom in the hope of getting a yellow Sweet 
Pea, At present I am crossing and intercrossing 
Cyclamens and, in ing, would observe 
that, in my opinion, Cyclamens should not be 
shaded unless in flower, but I am experimenting 
in this connection.” 


The Fairchild Lecture.—The annual * Thomas 
Fairchild ” lecture will be delivered at Shore- 
ditch Parish Church on Wednesday, June 8, 
at 5 p.m., by the Rev. Richard Hanson, M.A., 
B.D., Lecturer in Dogmatic Theology in King’s 
College, London. The lecture is held under the 
auspices of the Worshipful Company of Gardeners 
and takes its name from Thomas Fairchild, 
of the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in 
the County of Middlesex, Gardener and Cloth- 
worker of London, who, by his will dated the 
21st February, 1728-9 (which was duly proved on 
the 23rd day of October, 1729), “gave and be- 
yueathed to the Trustees of the Charity Children 
of Hoxton and their successors and the Church- 
wardens of the said Parish of St. Leonard, 
and their successors, the sum of £25 to be by 
them placed out at interest for the payment of 
90/- annually for ever for the preaching of a 
sermon in the said Church of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, by the lecturer of the said parish 
or such other person as the said Trustees and 
Churchwardens and their successors should think 

roper, in the afternoon of the Tuesday in every 
Whitsun week in each year on the subjects 
following, viz. : ‘ The wonderful works of God 
in the Creation,’ or on ‘The Certainty of the 
Resurrection of the Dead, proved by the certain 
changes of the animal and vegetable parts of 
the Creation.’” Invitations to attend are 
being sent to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the Royal Society, the Worshipful Company of 
Clothworkers, the Royal Horticultural Society, 
the Royal Botanic Society of London. and the 


Shoreditch Borough Council. The company will 
assemble in the Church Room, adjoining Shore- 
ditch Church, at 4.45 p.m., and will be met 
by the Vicar, the Rev. F. E. Birch, M.A., 
and enter the church in procession. Prior to 
the assembly, the company will deposit a garland 
of Laurel on Thomas Fairchild’s tomb in the 
public recreation ground on the west side of 
Hackney Road. The church is about five 
minutes’ walk from Old Street Tube Station, 
and a tram from that station passes the church 
doors, whilst motor omnibuses from most parts 
of London and tramcars from Liverpool Street 
stop near to the church. 


Southport Flower Show—The Schedule of the 
fourth annual Southport Flower Show, to be held 
on August 24, 25 and 26 next, has just been 
issued. Prizes to the value of over £4,000 
will be offered ; they include many new trophies 
and the Daily Mail £100 Gold Challenge Cup for 
the best-scented Carnation registered with the 
British Carnation Society will again be competed 
for. Amongst the numerous interesting classes in 


SIR HENRY WHITEHEAD. 
Chairman of the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund Festival 
Dinner on the 20th inst. 
(see p. 384) 


the schedule are the Open Championship Classes 


for a decorated table of fruit and for a collection 
of twelve distinct kinds of vegetables, respect- 
ively. Rook and water gardens are a great 
feature of these Southport shows, and it is 
anticipated that, with the additional ground 
which is being prepared for non-competitive 
formal gardens this year, this section of the show 
will be better than ever. In addition to the 
Great Marquee—which will be still further 
enlarged and will occupy about 11,000 square feet 
more than at the 1926 show—there will be two 
other tents. Gold and silver medals and 
Certificates of Merit will be offered for horticul- 
tural sundries in thirty classes. Last year the 
provincial show of the National Rose Society 
was held in connection with the Southport 
show, and this year, the thirty-third exhibition 
of the British Carnation Society will be held at 
Southport. The Carnation Society’s classes 
are incorporated in the schedule of the Southport 
show, copies of which may be obtained post 


free from the Secretary, Southport Flower 
Show, Town Hall, Southport. 


Watercress from a Hot-bed.— A German 
correspondent of our contemporary Die Garten- 
welt (Berlin) states that he has successfully 
cultivated Watercress (Nasturtium officinale) 
on a hot-bed, and adds that this method is much 
simpler than cultivation in running water. 
The method he adopted is to obtain seeds 
of the best Erfurt Watercress in July, and sow 
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them in a shady place, well watering the plante 
when they ape When strong enough, 
they are tr ted to a well-rotted hot-bed, 
and again well-watered, after which they can 
be left awhile uncovered. After the lights 
have been closed, the leaves soon - become 
tender and delicious, and there will be a succes. 
sion for a considerable period, especially if a 
warm covering can be provided, and the frames 
closed against frost. It is stated that even better 
results may follow if the Watercress is cultivated 
in a frame heated by hot-water, when a 


succession may be obtained the whole winter 
through. 


The Iris Society Prize Fund.—in connection 
with the Iris Society’s first show on June 2, 
at the R.H.S. Hall, the following awards will 
be available: The Royal Horticultural Society 
has kindy offered the Veitchian Medal; the 
American Iris Society has offered one Silver 
Medal; the Iris Society's Medal in silver-gilt 
and bronze will be available; and the Dykes 
Memorial Medal will be open for award this 
year. In addition to these, cash prizes are 
offered, and it is felt desirable that the ordinary 
funds of the Society should not be encroached 
upon more than is absolutely necessary for this 
purpose and for other expenses in connection 
with the show, such as advertising, printing, 
etc. The total amount required is £36. Although 
the trade members of the Society have gener- 
ously agreed to guarantee this fund up to £25, 
it is hoped that by the wholesale support 
of members it will not be necessary to call upon 
them to fulfil this guarantee. In addition 
to the awards mentioned, Mrs. Phillip Runci- 
man has kindly presented the Society with a 
fine silver Challenge Cup. 


Vegetable Alkaloids.—At the meeting of the 
Association of Economic Biologists, on May 13, 
Lt.-Col. A. T. Gage, C.I.E., stated that alkaloids 
are yielded chiefly by the following plants: 
Aconitum Napellus, L. (Aconite); Berberis 
aristata, DC. (Berberin); Papaver somniferum, 
L. (Morphine and other alkaloids); Camellia 
Thea, Link. (Caffeine); Theobroma Cacao, L. 
(Theobromine) ; Erythroxylum Coca, Lamk. 
(Cocaine); Pilocarpus pennatifolius, Lem. 
(Pilocarpine); Physostigma venenosum, Bali. 
(Physostigmine or Eserine); Conium macul- 
atum, L. (Conine); Cinchona, various species, 
(Quinine and allied alkaloids); Coffea arabica, 
L. (Caffeine); Psychotria Ipecacuanha, Stokes. 
(Emetine); Strychnos Nux-vomica, L. (Strych. 
nine); Nicotiana Tabacum, L. (Nicotine); 
Datura Stramonium, L. (Daturine); Atropa 
Belladonna, L. (Atropine); Hyoscyamus, 
niger, L. (Hyoscamine) ; and Claviceps purpurea, 
Tul. (Ergotine). Dr. T. A. Henry stated that 
during the century that has elapsed since the 
discovery of the first alkaloid morphine, great 
progress has been made in our knowledge 
of these indispensable drugs. Such well-known 
alkaloids as Cocaine and Atropine have been 
made in the laboratory, the synthesis of Quinine 
and the related Cinchona alkaloids may be 
expected at any time, and except in minute 
details,experts are now agreed as to the structure 
of even such a difficult alkaloid as Morphine. 
Though supplies of alkaloids are still drawn 
wholly from natural sources, neither scientific 
curiosity nor the practical possibility of increas: 
ing and cheapening supplies has led to the same 
intensive study of the bio-chemistry of alkaloids 
and virtually nothing is yet known regarding 
inca the methods by which arene 
in plants, or the part they play in pnye™ 
ology. Dr. Trevan dtaciseed the medical aspects 
of the plant alkaloids. 


Scholarships for Agricultural Workers.— The 
Ministry of Agriculture has published & anal 
on the scheme of scholarships for agricultu 
workers, and states that those in Class 2, ot 
for two-year diploma courses at agricultura 
colleges and other courses at farm institu 
and similar institutions respectively, have a 
fited by the scheme, many having eè real 
substantially improved their positions. i 
of the scholars, formerly a working gardener, 
is now a horticultural instructor, and ae 
working gardener is head gardener and gar A the 
instructor at a farm institute. Most © 
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scholars in Class 2 have obtained national 
diplomas in addition to college diplomas. 
At the date of the Committee’s Report, 355 
Class 3 students had completed their courses, 
of whom 294 gained the certificates or diplomas 
issued by the institutes, 102 obtaining first-class 
certificates or certificates with distinction, 
and no fewer than 28 of the students securing 
first places in the courses. There were five 
gold medallists, one silver medallist, and a 
number of other prize winners. 


Austrian Horticultural Centenary.—The Cen- 
tenary Exhibition of the Austrian Horticultural 
Society was held from April 28 to May 4 in 
the Wiener Neue Hofburg, the former Imperial 
Palace, the halls of which were transformed for the 
time being into a fairyland of flowers and foliage. 
The arrangements were excellently made, 
and great taste was displayed both by the organ- 
isers and the individual exhibitors in making 
everything harmonise one with another, and with 
the decoration and style of the different rooms. 
In the first hall was a striking group—a statue 
by the well-known Vienna sculptor, Hanak, 
“The Burning Man,” stood in a at mass 
of Azaleas, while white Rhododendrons formed 
a background to the group. In another room 
were ripe Cherries, side by side with trees still in 
bloom. A wide red carpet was, on closer inspec- 
tion, found to be formed of closely laid, scarlet 
Strawberries. Japanese garden art was repre- 
sented by a garden complete with imported 
dwarf Conifers and Oaks; and a Mexican 
landscape offered a suitable background for 
a group of Cactaceous plants. Giant blue 
and red Hydrangeas filled another hall, and the 
art of the florist was displayed in a separate 
exhibition. A room was set aside for the display 
of garden plans and sketches, including an inter- 
esting design for laying out the Vienna town 
park in the newest American style. Perhaps 
the greatest attraction in the Exhibition was 
the ig te garden shown by the firm of 


Gessl, Vienna; but much interest was also 
shown in the Anthuriums, Schizanthuses, 
Codiseums, Dieffenbachias, Calceolarias and 


forced fruit from the Rothschild gardens. 
So great was the number of visitors that at one 
time it was necessary to stop the entrance of 
any more, as the crush in the halls was considered 
dangerous. Besides local visitors there were 
great numbers from Germany, notably from 
Cologne, and from Baden and Württemberg. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week. 
Monnay, May 30: Romsey and District 
Gardeners’ Association’s outing. WEDNESDAY, 
June l: Nottingham and Notts. Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s meeting. THURSDAY, JUNE 2: 
Iris Society's show. FRIDAY, JUNE 3: Accring- 
ton and District Chrysanthemum Society’s 
meeting; British Mycological Society’s Spring 
Foray at Marlborough (five days). SATURDAY, 
June 4: Darwen and District Agricultural 
Association’s show; Blackburn and District 
Horticultural Society’s, meeting. 


“Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Sale of Conifers.—Messrs. Loddiges’ first 
sale took place at Stevens’s on Tuesday last. 
It was confined to hardy Conifers in pots. 
Some idea of the kind of prices they realised 
may be gleaned from the following: Lots 
Consisting of Abies (Picea) amabilis, Pinus 
Wincesteriana, and other good varieties, 4/-; 
Abies (Picea) grandis, Abies (Pinus) Pinsapo, 
and others, 5/6; Abies grandis, diffusa, and 
others, from 5/6 to 7/6; Abies grandis, Pinus 
Lambertiana, and others, 5/-; other lots 
fetched from 5/- to 12/-each lot. Gard. Chron., 
May 29, 1852. 


Publications Received.— Gardening in Town and 
Suburb, by Doreen Joad; The Labour Pub- 
lishing Co., 38, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1 ; 
Price 2/6, cloth ; aper, 1/—.—Constder the 
Lilies; issued by WTE Marshall and Co., 

dsmen and Plantamen, 150, West 23rd 
Street, New York.—Plant Autographs and their 
tons, by Sir J. C. Bose; Longmans, 
Green and Co., Ltd., 39, Paternoster Row, 
E.C.4; price 7/6 net.—The Gardeners’ Colour 
Book, by John Fothergill; Alfred Knopf, 
38, Bedford Place, W.C.1.; price 5/-. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


HYDRANGEAS FROM SEEDS. 


THE initial success obtained by Mr. H. J. 
Jones with his seedling Hydrangeas at Vincent 
Square, on April 26, has aroused much interest 
among gardeners. We began crossing Hydran- 
geas at Chorley Wood in the summer of 1925, 
at the same time Mr. Jones did at Lewisham, 
although neither of us knew what the other was 


oing. 

The true flower of the Hydrangea is a very small 
affair ; the large bracts provide the attraction. 
There is usually one large female flower to each 
little twig of the flower-head, and this is in the 
centre. Fertilisation should be done early— 
so soon as the small flower is fully open; after 
fertilisation the flower-head should allowed 
to remain on the plant until well into the autumn. 
I have had some remarkable colour effects 
in these old flower heads kept for seed. A plant 
of Viking last year carried two large heads 
which turned from pink to green and then to 
a rich blood-red, this last colour remaining 
for a month. 

The flowers of some varieties are more easily 
fertilised than others, but if sturdy plants of a 
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FIG. 173.—ONE-YEAR-OLD SEEDLING HYDRANGEA IN AN EIGHT-INCH POT. 


good strain of the old H. Hortensia are obtain- 
able, it is advisable to utilise them, as they impart 
robustness to the seedlings. When the old head 
of fertilised flowers is ready it should be cut and 
dried, and a few weeks later the tiny seed-pods 
may be removed and packeted. 

The seeds are very small; I should think 
among the very smallest. The simplest 
method of sowing them is to break the pods 
over the surface of sandy soil that has been well 
watered, and cover them with a sheet of glass. 
Seeds were sown thus in February and the 
seedlings appeared in about a fortnight. The 
subsequent treatment accorded was similar 
to that adopted for seedling Begonias. During 
the summer the plants were stood ina cold frame, 
on ashes, with the lights removed on warm nights, 

It is too early yet to determine whether the 
seedlings are evergreen or become defoliated 
during the winter. Our plants were kept cool 
last winter and remained evergreen. When 
about six months old a number of shoots 
spring from the base of each plant, and if 
single, specimen heads of bloom are desired 
these must, of course, be removed; some of the 
Chorley Wood seedlings carried a central flower- 
head and up to half-a-dozen partly-opened 
heads at the same time. Out of a first batch of 
fifty plants there were hardly two alike in foliage 
and habit; they ranged from dwarfs, in forty- 
eight-sized pots, to giants in eight-inch pots 
(Figs. 174 and 173). 

Hydrangeas grown in pote are not blue natur- 


ally, but some varieties show a trace of mauve 
and in this connection a curious point has arisen. 
Pots that have contained “blued” plants 
and soil should be used only for the blue class, 
because it would appear that a certain propor- 
tion of iron (?) will remain in the porous pottery- 
ware, and if these pots are subsequently used 
for pink varieties, or seedlings, it is very probable 
that there will be just enough material released 
from the pot to spoil the pink colouring. a, 

Notwithstanding the many fine varieties 
of Hydrangeas now in commerce, there are great 
possibilities in the development of new colours 
and shades that may prove valuable additions 
to a popular race of garden plants. Geo. W. 
Stacey, Chorley Wood Cedars. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEARINGS. 


MICROSTYLIS SCOTTII. 


THis terrestrial Orchid combines beauty of 
flower with beauty of foliage to an extent 
unattainable and seldom found among plants 
of the order Orchidaceae, and: it compares 
favourably with many species grown solely 
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for their decorative value. It is in 
Bot. Mag., t. 7,268. uii 
Being a native of Penang and the Malay 


Peninsula, it requires a stove temperature 
all the year round, with a resting period, during 
which -water should be withheld. The flowers 
are borne on an erect spike, springing from the 
centre of the young growth. The ovary is not 
twisted, and the labellum is the most conspicuous 
part of the flower, contrasting, with its deep, 
creamy colour, against the deep, brownish hue 
of the petals, sepals and rachis. 

The leaves are particularly pleasing, being of 
a deep, purplish-brown around the midrib, 
and lighter in colour, but prettily marked 
around the ins. 

Towards the end of summer, when the young 
growth has formed a pseudo-bulb, the plant 
may be gradually dried off so soon as the leaves 
fade and fall. In early spring the pseudo-bulbs 
should be shaken out of their compost and placed 
separately in receptacles containing pure silver 
sand. So soon as roots and shoots appear 
the pseudo-bulbs should be potted singly in 
large sixty-sized pots in a compost consisting 
of equal parts of loam and peat, Sphagnum-moss 
and sand, and _ crocks. Microsty lis ‘Soottii 
will eventually repay all care that is taken in 
its cultivation. 

M. congesta, a green-flowered species, of much 
coarser growth ; M. Wallichii, and M. Mackin- 
nonii, will respond to the same cultural methods, 
J. Robbie, Kew. | 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Odontoglossum.— Plante of the grande and | 


Insleayi section, which include the largest 
flowered of all known Odontoglossums, require 
a slightly higher temperature than, and some- 
what different treatment, to the alpine species 
of New Granada. Where O. grande and its 
congeners, O. Insleayi and O. Schlieperianum, 
are found growing in their native countrics, 
the average mean temperature is high, and there 
is a dry season of four to five months duration. 
During the winter these Orchids are best grown 
at the cooler end of a house in which an inter- 
mediate temperature is maintained, where they 
can have a period of rest, but during the summer 
the warmer end of the Odontoglossum house 
ig more suited to them. O. grande, with 
others of these Mexican Odontoglossums, 
will have commenced to grow, and when 
roote develop from the bases of the new growths, 
any necessary Tepo uing should be done. O. 
Wiliamsianum, which is a hybrid of O. grande, 
is at the present time throwing up its flower- 
spikes, and the repotting of this variety should 
be deferred to a later period. O. grande usually 
produces its flowers during the winter, whilst 
O. Insleayi and its varieties bloom in August and 
September. These Orchids make thick, fleshy 
roots and resent a sour compost, thercfore, it 
is advisable to repot them when the compost 
has the slightest eppearente of being decomposed. 
The compost usually employed for Odontoglos- 
sums is suitable for these plants, but it should 
be thoroughly cleared of dusty particles and 
used in as rough a state as possible. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CROCKFORD, Gardener to THE RT. HON. LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Runner Beans.—Well-hardened plants of 
Runner Beans growing in pots or boxes may now 
be planted into the positions which have pre- 
viously been well prepared for them, but before 
doing this, water the soil in the receptacles 
containing the Beans. Lift the plants with 
a good ball of soil at the roots, and disturb 
the latter as little as possible. The plants 
should be set alternately in double rows, allowing 
a distance of not less than twelve inches each 
way. The stakes on which the Beans are to 
be trained should be placed in position before 
planting; should the weather prove frosty, 
they wil offer a ready means of carrying the 
necessary coverings. In hot, dry ‘weather 
the plants should be kept well watered. It 
will be wise to place a small band of soot ardbund 
the base of each plant. Keep a sharp watch 
for black fly, and spray the foliage at once 
with Quassia extract so soon as the pest is 
detected. 


Waxpod or Butter Beans.—The Waxpod Bean 
is generally regarded as a greater delicacy 
than the ordinary dwarf and runner varieties. 
Seeds may either be sown out-of-doors in May 
or seedlings raised indoors and planted out 
now, on a warm, well-prepared border, sheltered 
from cold winds. 


Marrows.—Strong, well-hardened Marrow 
plants may be set in the open, provided tempor- 
ary protection can be given them when necessary ; 
evergreen branches stuck around the plants 
are very useful in warding off cold winds. 


Tomatos.—Strong Tomato plants may be 
planted against warm walls or fences facing 
south, but it will be wise to have protective 
materials ready at hand in case of frosts. The 
soil for Tomatos should not be of a rich nature, 
which favours strong, sappy growth. Good 
loam, mixed with burnt refuse, old mortar rubble 
or lime and a small quantity of bone-meal is 


_ are carefully renovated. The 
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suitable. Make the ground very firm before 
planting. Pinch out all the side-growths 
while they are very small, and train the plants 
to a single main stem. After about five good 
trusses of fruits have set, the point of the leading 
stem may also be pinched out. Do not attempt 
to feed the plants until the fruits are swelling. 


ee 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Chrysanthemums.— Plants of Chrysanthemums 
that are being cultivated to produce large blooms 
should now be placed in the pots in which they 
will flower, but this should not be done before 
they have been hardened sufficiently to withstand 
cold winds, otherwise some of the lower foliage 
may drop. The receptacles may be from 
eight inches to ten inches in diameter ; the Arger 
size is suitable for strong-growing varieties. e 
pots should be clean and well-drained. Cover 
the crocks with turf, from which most of the fine 
soil has been shaken, for efficient drainage is 
essential for Chrysanthemums. The compost 
should consist chiefiy of good loam, adding leaf- 
mould, manure from an old Mushroom-bed, 


FIG. 174.—ONE-YEAR-OLD SEEDLING 
HYDRANGEA IN A 48-SIZED Po 


(see p. 367), | - 


and, to each barrow-load of soil, one four-inch 
potful of bone-meal, the same amount of soot,and 
a little Chrysanthemum fertiliser. The compost 
should be prepared and the ingredients 
thoroughly incorporated several days before 
it is used. Firm potting is necessary to ensure 
good, short-jointed growths, which are essential 
to produce large flowers. The shoots should 
be staked and the stakes made secure to wire- 
arranged for the purpose. Careful watering 
is necessary at this stage; do not supply 
moisture in excess, and never allow the plants 
to suffer from drought. In hot, dry weather 
occasional sprayings during the day will prove 
beneficial to the plants. Green and black fly 
are sometimes troublesome, but these pests are 
easily destroyed by spraying with nicotine 
soap; see that the specific reaches the crown 
of the plant, for it is here that the fly attacks 
and harms the young leaves. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Successional Melons.—As the days increase 
in length and the sun gains power, fire-heat may 
be greatly reduced in the house in which suc- 
cessional Melons are growing, provided the beds 
plants are very 
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of the house should be well cleansed after the 
plants are removed and fresh fermenting 
materials should be used for the next batch. 


Forced Cherries.— Houses in which the earliest 
varieties of Cherries are ripening should be kept 
somewhat drier on dull and wet days than here- 
tofore, and as freely ventilated as may be con- 
sistent with the swelling of the later sorta 
grown in the same house. If trees in borders 
are well watered and mulched shortly before the 
fruits change colour, they will hardly require 
more root moisture until after the crop is 
gathered. Do not syringe at this stage, but if 
aphis is troublesome, fumigate the house on a 
fine, calm evening, when the foliage is quite 
dry, just before the earliest fruite show signs 
of changing colour. 


Early Vines.—Vineries in which the Grapes 
are approaching maturity should be ventilated 
freely and less fire-heat used, while the amount of 
atmospheric moisture should;be reduced. The 
roots of the vines should not be allowed to become 
dry, or even partially dry, as drought is one of 
the most common causes of the berries cracking. 
If cracking is troublesome with such varieties 
as Foster's Seedling and Madresfield Court, 
water the border once liberally after the berries 
have commenced to change colour, cover up 
the borders to prevent the escape of moisture, 
and keep the houses extra dry when the weather 
is very unsettled. If the laterals have been 
allowed to develop freely, the stronger ones may 
be shortened by degrees and the weaker left 
intact to cause the sap to flow freely. Keep 
a sharp watch for red spider; syringing being 
out of the question with ripening Grapes, 
the best preventive is sulphur. So soon as the 
Grapes are ripe, the house should be kept as 
cool and airy as possible, and unless the foliage 
is very dense, black varieties, which soon lose 
their colour, should be lightly shaded with 
fish netting. White varieties, on the contrary, 
are, when the berries are fully developed and 
fairly coloured, greatly improved by e ure 
to light, always provided a free circulation of 
air is maintained to prevent an excess of atmos- 
pheric moisture. So soon as the house is 
cleared of the crop, say, at the end of June, 
the vines will require careful management 
for the remainder of the summer, especially 
if the weather is hot and dry and there is the 
slightest trouble with insect pests, when the 
syringe or hose must be requisitioned. Laterals 
are a great help in giving strength to the main 
buds, but they should not be allowed to shade 
the main leaves. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Strawberries.—Although many of the buds 
and open flowers were destroyed by the late 
frosts, a fair crop of Strawberries is expected 
in these gardens. The plants are looking ex- 
tremely well in some cases, but the soil requires 
a good soaking of water to help the berries 
tọ swell. The beds should now be covered 
with clean straw, if obtainable, to prevent the 
berries from becoming soiled. First clear 
the ground of weeds so that no more attention 
in this respect will be needed until after the fruits 
haye been gathered. The berries of early- 
fruiting varieties planted on a warm border 
should be protected from birds; drive light 
posts, four or five feet high, into the groun 
at reasonable distances apart, on the outsides 
of the bed and at intervals in the beds. Fasten 
wire on the tops of the posts to carry fish netting 
and make the ends and sides of the netting 
proof against the birds. 


Pears, —The fruite on wall trees have set 
very freely and some amount of thinning WEF 
require early attention, Before doing 2a 
important work consideration should be gn A 
to the size of the variety and the strengt A 
the trees. Large varieties cannot be marae 
to develop good, well-flavoured fruite ae 
heavily cropped, and the same is true o a 
that are not too strong in growth. oe his 
especially should not be overcropped as +2 
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would exhaust their energies and result in feeble 
growth afterwards for some years. Small and 
imperfect fruits should first be removed, and 
later the number should be reduced to a suitable 


crop. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Joan Courrs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


_ Spring-flowering Plants.—As these plants are 
removed from the beds and borders they should 
be divided and replanted in the reserve garden. 
Keep the plants in the shade until they are 
wanted for planting, and make them firm in the 
soil. They Fhould then be well watered, leaving a 
depression along the lines for this pl ea 
en the water has drained away, w the 
dry, loose soil up to the plante; this is a very 
efficient method of watering newly-set plante, 
and one application of water usually suffices, 
unless the weather is exceptionally dry. The 
plants to be dealt with in this way include 
Aubrietias, Iberis sem i . Phlox subu- 
late in variety, double Daisies, such as Rob Roy, 
Alice and Dresden China (the very large- 
flowered, double Daisies are easily and best 
raised from seeds, which should be sown about 
the middle of June); Doronicums and Veronica 
tianoides, together with its variety pallida. 
iolas that have been used for a spring display 
may be shortened back, divided and planted 
out in the nursery. Arabis albida fi. pl., the 
double-flowered Arabis, is best propagated from 
cuttings inserted now, for if propagated too 


early the plants usually become over-grown 
before the autumn. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
AOSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Calceolaries.—Plante raised from seeds sown 
about this time last year are making a fine display, 
and in order ta secure fresh stock, seeds should 
be sown at once in moderately cool conditions, 
as Calceolarias are com tively hardy and 
resent much fire-heat. many fine varieties 
now in cultivation offer the grower a wide choice 
to select from, and when well-grown, a batch of 
plants with their varied coloured and very large 
flowers command attention and iration 
from most people. The seedlings should be 
pricked off into thumb pots so soon as they are 
ready to die, and grown on, repotting them 
when necessary. They should be wintered in 
four-inch or five inch pots. When signs of new 
growth appear in March, they should be again 
shifted into larger pots, usi a fairly rich 
compost, consisting of loam, leaf-soil, decayed 
manure and sand. When the pote are well-filled 
with roote the latter should be re ly edt igri 
with diluted liquid manure. sh be 
taken at all times to keep the plante free from 
green fly. 


Spring Bedding.— Where the spring-bedding 
plants are over, the beds should be cleared, and, 
if the soil is exhausted, enriched with well- 
decayed manure, especially if it is intended 
to grow such plants as Begonias and Dahlias. 
Where Pelargoniums are still grown, additional 
manuring at- this time is unnecessary, a8 these 
Plants flower freely in poor soil. The carpeting 
plants, such as Arabis and Aubrietia, should be 

and replanted at once in the reserve 
garden, where they should be well-looked 
after in order to have useful plants again in the 
autumn. Daisies may also be put out in nursery 
rows, and if a quantity of old potting soil is placed 
at their roots, and the soil afterwards well- 
watered, the plants will soon become re-estab- 
lished. Wallflowers are usually of no further 
use, and may be cleared off. A plant of the 
old blood-red variety attracted much attention 
mM a cottage garden recently; it was several 
years old, between four and five feet high, 
and made a wonderful show ; when first viewed 
from a distance it was impossible to say definitely 
what it really was, as it looked like some glorious 


Wallflower. 


flowering shrub, instead of the lowly border 


Flowers which ap 


sheltered wall. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM UNCINATUM. 


I HAVE tried to grow several of the Noon 
ared to hold out some promise 


of sufficient hardiness to withstand an average 


las but found only one which may be said 
to 

confused with M. uncatum, which has also been 
tried and proved too tender for my district. 


hardy. This is M. uncinatum, not to be 


The success with M. uncinatum was a greatly 


modified one, as it was found that though 
on a sunny, sheltered part of the rock garden, 
it never bloomed, although it made a good-sized 
specimen. It is a plant of unique appearance 
among ite companions, with its thick, succulent, 


leaves, which remained all the winter. 


It was not to be despised, although ite failure 
to bloom was a great disappointment. 


Were! totryit again it would be on a sunny, 
S. Arnott. i 


fragrant. 
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the inflorescences, when in an undeveloped 
state, bear a marked resemblance to those of 
some of the Muscari. The flowers are violet- 
blue, almost a good pure blue. The plant may 
be colonised on the margins of streams or ponds 
or in the rock garden, if provided with a deep 
and moist root-run. The flowérs ap in 
April; the leaves are coated with soft hairs, 
a warning to growers that excessive winter 
damp is inimical to the plant, although I have 
not noticed any great mortality from damping. 

As in all the Muscaroid Primulas, the fowers 
of P. Giraldiana are aggregated in a close 
spike, the mouths of the corollas hanging 
downwards. The flowers begin to open at the 
bottom of the spike and proceed regularly to 
expand upwards. The opened flowers, sur- 
mounted by the purplish cone of buds, give the 


plant a most distinctive and Muscari-like 


appearance. 
e flowers are faintly, but pleasantly 
Ralph E. Arnold. l 


(see p. 371). 


CHEIRANTHUS HARPUR CREWE. 
Tuose who do not consider double flowers 


. out of place on the rock garden will find Cheir- 


anthus Harpur Crewe an excellent plant for the 
rockery. 

It forms a neat bush, eighteen inches to two 
feet high, and about as much round, bearing in 
March and April, numerous short spikes of 
bright, double yellow flowers, which, from a 
distance, suggest a golden crown. 

The flowers are sweetly scented and last a 


considerable time The variety is perfectly hardy 


and perennial, and is effective either as a speci- 
men plant or in drifts on a sunny slope of light 
soil. It will also succeed on the upper courses 
or top of a dry wall. L. Le O. T. 


PRIMULA GIRALDIANA. 


Tus delightful little Primula was, I believe, 
discovered by Forrest, in Yunnan, in 1908, 
and was for a time known as P. muscarioides; 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM ULIGINOSUM. 


As a subject for the herbaceous border, 
Chrysanthemum uliginosum (syn. Pyrethrum 
uliginosum) is much appreciated. It makes 
asplendidshow during September and October and 
theelegant heads of pure white flowersare delight- 
ful for ing in vases and eminently suitable 
able for church decoration, harvest festivals, etc. - 

The plant is not particular as to soil or situa- 
tion, but it does best in a good, medium loam 
which has been dug deeply and manured liber- 
ally. March is a suitable time for planting ; 
the old clumps should be lifted and carefully 
pulled apart, rejecting the weak, central growths, 
and selecting the stronger ones from the outside 
for planting at a distance of nine inches apart 
to form a large clump. Ponne its first season 
Chrysanthemum uliginosum will attain a height 
2 from four-and-a-half feet to five feet. T.H, 
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SEASONAL PESTS AND THEIR 
a CONTROL. 


LEAF-EATING INSECTS. 


“ DaĮmaGE by Caterpillars ” is a phrase well- 
known in all parts of the country. There are 
many caterpillars which attack fruit trees gener- 
ally, whilst there are others which attack 
particular opory 13 

The caterpi responsible for most of the 
damage are those of the Winter Moth, Mottled 
Umber, March Moth, Codlin Moth, Small 
Ermine and Magpie Moth, and the grubs of the 
various Sawfly. 
. The general method of attack consists in 
coating the foliage and young fruitlets with 
a stomach poison, such as arsenate of lead, 
Hellebore powder or Derris. The main object 
aimed at is (1) to secure an even coating of the 
Sonia and (2) to have it in position either 

fore or just as the caterpillars are hatching 
out, because in the earlier stages they are much 
easier to kill. 

Two kinds of arsenate of lead are offered, 
nane: arsenate of lead paste and arsenate 
of lead powder. The former has enjoyed a very 
extended use for a number of years, and on 
analysis should contain not more than fifty per 
cent. moisture, not less than fifteen per cent. 
arsenic pentoxide, and not more than a half per 
cent. soluble arsenic tri-oxide; the latter, 
as the name implies, is a dry powder arsenate of 
lead, which should contain not more than two 
per cent. moisture and not less than thirty per 
cent arsenic pentoxide, and not more than a half 
per cent. soluble arsenic tri-oxide. 

Arsenate of lead paste is used at the rate of 
three to four pounds per 100 gallons of water. 
The powderis generally used at half this strength. 
When erry ne arkonat of lead it is necessary 
to use a very fine mist sprayer, and where hard 
water is encountered, a suitable spreader is 


very desirable if an even film of arsenic poison 
1s to be obtained. 


There are various spreaders which may 
be used, namely, calcium caseinate, dried milk, 
saponin and powdered glue. It has been shown 
that powdered glue dissolved in water at the 
rate of 1} lb. to forty gallons of water, possesses 
& property of holding arsenate of lead in sus- 
pension, and at the same time increasing the 
spreading properties. 

The caseinate, dried milk and saponin, 
whilst possessing superior spreading properties 
to the glue, are not so good when considered 
from the point of view of aiding suspension. 

Calcium caseinite should not be used where the 
water is known to contain much bi-carbonate 
of lime hardness, owing to the fact that the lime 
in the calcium caseinate re-acts with the bi- 
carbonate forming chalk, which is thrown 
out as a precipitate and leaves the casein as 
& gelatinous sludge on the surface of the spray 


fluid, thereby causing considerable annoyance 
from nozzle-clogging, etc. 


When spraying with arsenate of lead, the usual 
practice is to carry out the operation immediately 
before the blossoms open, and again after 
they have set. It is never wise to use arsenate 
of lead during the actual flowering period, 
although under commercial conditions this is 
very often done. It has been shown that much 

e has been done to bees, which are respon- 

sible for cross-fertilisation, from the use of 
arsenate during the flowering period. 
In the case of Gooseberries and Currants, 
arsenate of lead, unless used in the very early 
stages, is not considered suitable owing to the 
risk of contamination of the fruit. In cases 
where it is desired to spray after the fruit has 
set, a paraffin emulsion might be used or Helle- 
bore powder at the rate of four ounces. up 
to 1 lb. inten gallons of water, containing a suit- 
able spreader or sufficient soft soap to encourage 
spreading. : 

| Carsip BUG. 

Capsid Bug is causing considerable trouble in 


various parts of the country, particularly in 
Wisbech and certain parts of Kent. It is a 
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sucking insect which feeds upon the sap of the 
plants. The first signs of the attack are 
generally the appearance, in the early part of 
the season, of small, brown spots on the young 
leaves, which are caused by the punctures of the 
insect. As these leaves grow older the surround- 
ing parts of the puncture either die or fall out 
or fail to develop, with the result that they become 
very deformed, ragged and under-sized. 

The bugs also attack the shoots, which are 
often checked or even killed, and thus encourage 
the formation of excessive numbers of side 
growths. The fruits are also attacked, and 
in a case of a bad infestation, they are 
unmarketable. 

There appears to be some variation in the 
extent of injury to different varieties of Apples, 
Bramley’s Seedling sometimes suffering less than 
others. Black and Red Currants are also 
attacked. 

The Capsid Bug isa very difficult pest to 
control, requiring very careful, thorough and 
systematic spraying. The main thing is 
to hit the bug, which is a somewhat difficult 
matter. 

A fairly coarse nozzle with very high nozzle 
pressure should be used, the best results being 
obtained ata pressure of 170 lbs. to 200 lbs. to the 
square inch. The best time to spray varies con- 
siderably with the season, butit is generally during 
the week or ten days immediately preceding 
the bursting of the blossom. A careful watch 
should be maintained for the first signs of the 
spotting on the leaves. 

Undoubtedly the best insecticide to use is a 
mixture of nicotine, 10 to 12 ounces, soap, 
10to15lbs., water 100 gallons. At the same time, 
this wash will be found very effective for killing 
aphides, sucker, etc. 


WHITE Fry UNDER GLASS. 


This pest has appeared already in various 
parts of the country and appears likely to cause 
its usual amount of annoyance. White Fly 
must be controlled early, because, if the infesta- 
tion becomes firmly established, it is difficult 
to deal with. For this reason fumigations at 
low concentrations and at frequent intervals 
are preferable to single fumigations at heavy 
concentrations applied occasionally. 

White Fly may be successfully controlled 
by the use of tetrachlorethane, at about two- 
and-a-half ounces per 1,000 cubic feet concen- 
tration, but this must not be used for Cinerarias 
and Chrysanthemums. 

Cyaniding is undoubtedly the most effective 
method, and of the two forms, calcium cyanide 
is to be preferred to sodium cyanide, as it is 
much more simple in application, and the gas 
is given off much more doai than in the case of 
the sodium cyanide. Incidentally, no acid or 
pots are required in its application. 

In America and in certain of the market- 
growing districts in this country, calcium cyanide 
is used as a routine practice, at low concentra- 
tions, applied at intervals of, say, a week. 

The main conditions to be observed in its 


. application are : a dry house, a dry atmosphere, 


an even temperature and a low dosage. 
Theodore Parker. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


ALMOST every year late frosts take toll at 
Wisley, and the records show that 15° or more 
are often registered during the last week in 
April. Not for many years, however, has so 
much damage been done as of late. The whole 
of the Azalea bloom and that of most fruit 
crops has been ruined, while both flowers and 
foliage of many plants which ‘usually weather 
the worst frosts have been completely seared. 
This is all the more surprising in view of the fact 
that the ground was quite dry, and that the 
amount of frost registered was not unusual 


for the month. A possible explanation is to be 
found in the high temperature registered during 


and during the nights previous 


the day time 
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to two seccessive nights of sharp frost, and which 
may have brought things along too quickly 

Unfortunately, the frost has had little effect 
on insect pests. Green fly is abundant, and 
the frost-bitten buds of the Apple trees provide 


ideal conditions for the spread of the Apple- 
blossom weevil. Insects are also causing 
great damage to vegetable and other seedlings 
the growth of which has been almost at a stand. 
still on account of the drought. 


- There is now a good show of bearded Irises, 
although the frost damaged the flowers and 
even the flower stems of some plants. There are 
now so many as 987 varieties in the trial, but 
quite a number are very similar and one or 
two varieties bearing different names are for all 
practical purposes indistinguishable from each 
other. In flower against the Garden-Keeper’s 
house are some pretty hybrid Irises belonging 
to the Regelia section, which were raised by 
the late Mr. W. R. Dykes. The flowers are 
delicately veined and of various shades of light 
purple and brown. The best known kinds 
of this interesting section are I. stolonifera and 
I. Hoogiana, They require a warm situation, 
and to be flowered successfully must be dug u 
about the second week in July and dried o 
until October. 

Against the warm wall .of the laboratory 
many good shrubs and climbing plants are in 
flower, the most conspicuous being Ceanothus 
dentatus and Solanum crispum. A less familiar 
plant is Olearia myrsinoides, with white flowers 
and handsome foliage, the under-surface of 
which is covered with a white tomentum. 
This is also a gpecimen of Teucrium fruticans, 
with large, Rosemary-like blossoms. Decaisnesa 
Fargesii, a native of China, is also in bloom, 
the flowers taking the form of greenish bells. 
It is a dioecious plant and the female bears 
fruits which are edible and resemble big blue 
caterpillars. Another Chinese shrub in flower 1s 
Loropetalum chinense, which is nearly related 
to the genus Hamamelis. The foliage 18 
evergreen, and the creamy-white flowers similar 
to those of the Witch Hazel. The fan-like 
branches of Cotoneaster horizontalis planted 
against this wall are crowded with blossoms 
in which bees delight. Large numbers of 
the fallen petals have been trapped in a spider 8 
web beneath the plant, and a curiously attractive 
effect is presented. ; 

On the rock garden many species of Veronica 
are in bloom. One of the most useful is V 
filiformis, which makes a good carpet without 
becoming too rampant. Among tbe taller 
sorts V. gentianoides is conspicuous, while V. 
circaeoides, with lavender flowers, and V. 
pectinata with pink flowers and woolly foliage, 
are also noteworthy. - Asperula suberosa growing 
out of the rock face is one of the finest 
individual specimen plants. It has grown 
even better than specimens in the alpıne 
house, and the masses of pale pink, 
tubular blossoms cover a considerable ares. 
Healthy growth is also seen in a bed of Gentiana 
verna, now in bloom. The plants were raised 
from seeds collected in Scotland and sown only 
two years ago. Had it not been for the ravages 
of cockchafer grubs there would have been an 
even better display. Iberis gibraltarica has 
not been damaged by frosts and is blooming well 
in company with I. Garrexiana. The ie 
is one of the very best and largest white-flowere 
perennial Candytufts. A peculiar feature O 
Erodium gruinum—with blue flowers now 
opening—is the beaked fruit which assumes the 
shape of a corkscrew and bores into the ground. 
Another pretty Heron’s Bill in bloom is Erodium 
chamaedivoides, with pink flowers. Bright 
pink flowers are also a feature of a British 
Columbian variety of Phlox Douglasii, the type 
plant of wich has lavender blooms. 

_ The a'pine house has still many objects of 
interest, particularly Saxifrages belonging to 
the Euaizoon group, such as §. coches 
S. norvegica and S. Hostii, with flowers spotte! 
red. Here also is flowering a biennial Saxi- 
fraga, S. latepetiolata. Other plants in flower 
in this house include Linnaea borealis, Lloydia 
graeca, Brodiaea Douglasii, Lewisia Cotyledon 
and Lewisia columbiana which is considerably 


dwarfer than the preceding species, J. E 
Grant White. poa 
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ROTES FREM GLASREVIN. 


Tue abnormally cold weather experienced 
during early April has persisted into the middle 
of May. Severe frost occurred on the night 
of Saturday, April 30. Soft, young growths 
on trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants were 
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much beauty in its starry, bright blue flowers 
on long stems, produced from a compact rosette 
of glabrous leaves. It has been suggested 


as an extreme form of Anemone obtusiloba, 

of which the variety patula is also in flower, 

but it seems far enough removed to merit 

Bp ific rank; both plants are natives of the 
yas. 


FIG. 


badly cut, and the Chinese Rhododendrons 
suffered severely. The damage done was 
not quite so bad as on May 10, 1926, as growth 
was not so far advanced, nevertheless, it is 
evident that many of the newer species of 
Rhododendron will have a hard struggle to 
get accustomed to our fickle climate. There 
is one hope, however, for it was noticeable 
that where one or two branches on & bush had 
formed flower buds the growth buds below 
were still dormant, whereas shoots without 
flower buds had made growths several inches 


long, and these were cut back. Possibly, 


therefore, when flowering becomes more general 
growth will be later. 

The rock garden is now a centre of attraction 
The most important point of all is proper arrange- 
and is gay with many bright groups of the 
more showy plants, such as Aubrietia, Alys- 
sum, Iberis, Aethionema, Alpine Wallflowers, 
Androsace, etc. 

Meconopsis pseudointegrifolia (Fig. 175) has 
flowered particularly well this year in the 
bogs so useful in association with the rock garden. 
The main flower stem arises from the rosette 
of leaves, and just above them branches into 
several stems, each bearing a large, clear-yellow 
flower. The blue-flowered species are following 
fast, the spikes being already forward on 
M. aculeata, M. sinuata, M. rigidiuscula, and 
showing on M. racemosa and M. Prattii. 

Rottlera Forrestii (Fig. 176), a delightful 
paai of the same family and habit as the 

ondia, is now in full flower. The flowers, 
borne three or four together on slender stems, 
are rich yellow, tubular, but smaller than those 
of Ramondia. Several plants have survived 
two winters in the open and look healthy 
keii vertically in a position facing north- 


Another member of the Gesneraceae col- 
lected by ‘Forrest, probably a Briggsia, 
Planted in the same position, does not look 
80 happy, but is alive. Repeated attempts 
to succeed with Briggsia amabilis in the open 
have failed, so that as far as Glasnevin is con- 
cerned, the genus does not hold out much promise 
for the rock garden. 

Anemone potentilloides (Fig. 177) is a 
© g little species for those who like un- 
common plants. Although lacking the vigour 
and brilliance of some of its congeners, it has 


176.—ROTTLERA FORRESTII. 


A common plant, but one which never fails 
to charm, is the “Snowdrop Anemone,” A. 
sylvestris. When planted in a large mass 
the flowers are so numerous as to hide the leaves 
and when gently swaying, as they constantly 
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having arching racemes after the manner of 
S. cochlearis, but with different leaves. 


` Daphnes are interesting shrubs for the rock 
garden, and of these D. Cneorum is probably 
the most popular, forming at present a glorious 
mass of pure pink. Others now in bloom are 
D. arbuscula and D. Fioniana (neapolitana), 
both with purple flowers which become peler 
as they expand, and the robust but free-flowerin 
D. caucasica, a mass of white, sweetly-scente 
flowers. 

Of Rhododendrons, I write with diffidence, 
but the best of those in flower at present are R. 
ledoides, and R. sphaeranthum with Daphne- 
like clusters of small pink blossoms ; R. obtusum 
japonicum (Kurume Azaleas) in shades of Poi 
some more attractive than others; R. Pouk- 
hanense, with lilac flowers and, among the 
large-leaved species, R. decorum. ia 

Shrubs generally suffered from frost during the 
early part of the month, but a few escaped 
serious injury, notably the Brooms. All the 
better-known species and hybrids are flowering 
freely, and considerable interest is being taken 
in a small bed near the Leguminosae collection 
which contains some of the hybrids, including 
Dallimorei, still one of the best; Dorothy 
Walpole, unique in colour; Donard Seedling, 
and a collection of seedli resented by 
Messrs. W. Watsonand Sons, of Killiney, some of 
which are of considerable promise. 

Spiraea conferta, a hybrid between S. cana 
and S. crenata, is flowering in succession to the 
popular S. arguta. The hybrid is of similar 
proportions, but the branches are less stiff, and 
curve gracefully when furnished with numerous 
corymbs of white flowers; it is a plant which 
may be recommended to those who are interested 
in hardy flowering shrubs. | ae 

The most interesting plant in the bog garden 
at present is Lysichitum camtechatcense album, 
which flowers considerably later than the yellow- 
spathed type. As it gains in age and strength 
this promises to rival the better-known species 
as the „most fstriking of hardy Aroids. The 
yellow type received the R.H.S. Award of 
Merit on April 26 when shown by Messrs. M. 
Prichard and Sons. , 
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FIG. 177.—ANEMONE POTENTILLOIDES. 


are, there is no more beautiful group in the 
garden. ; 
Saxifragas of the so-called encrusted section 
are now conspicuous, among them the many 
forms of S. Aizoon, including lutea, rosea and 
atrosanguinea. S.cochlearis is always admired 
for its graceful, pes hopes of white flowers ; 
S. lingulata, also a t of many forms, pro- 
duces some wondertul effects, the best forms 


Although less’ conspicuous than the May- 
flowering and Darwin Tulips, the species con- 
tinue to give a good account of themselves. 
Notable at present is the dark, coppery-red 
Tulipa Hageri, and the taller, lighter-coloured 
variety, nitens ; T. Didieri Mauriana, a brilliant 
bright scarlet, and the shy-flowering, pink T. 
saxatilis, which flowers best in dry, stony soil. 
J. W. Besant. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 

| PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden W.C. 3. 

Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations 
unless by special arrangement. | The Editors do not hold 
themselves responsi or an tons essed 

kr eor ý y opin expr 

Letters for Publication a: well as specimens 5A plants 
for naming, should te addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONB SIDB 
ONLY OF THB PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 

. good faith. 

Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 


` 


mate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly obserre the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
‘all letters relating to financial matters and to advertisze- 
ments R be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS, The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 


necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Local News. -Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 

to the Editors early intelligence of local events Ike to be 

of interest to our readers. 

ay ssl a py dre sending newspapers should 
e 


be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 
to seo. 


Mlustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for uction, 
of gardens, or of remar flowers, trees, otc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


PROBLEMS OF BOLTING. 


appearance of bolting, simple enough 
to the eye, is the result of the action and 


interaction of such a multitude of varying 
conditions, particular and general, that we 
can only hope to bring order out of confusion 
by examining the question to some extent 
gar Ania 
èe might, for convenience, consider bolting— 
arbitrarily, for the distinction cannot be main- 
tained in practice—to be of two kinds: (1) 
premature flowering of a crop as a whole ; (2) 
ee ae flowering of a portion of a crop. 
the first case, the special problem would be a 
physiological one, concerned with the excep- 
tional behaviour when exposed to exceptional 
conditions of genetically similar individuals, 
and the remedy lies in altering or controlling, 
where possible, these conditions. In the second 
case the special problem is a genetical one, 
concerned with the exceptional behaviour 
when exposed to normal conditions of genetically 
exceptional individuals; and the remedy lies 
in removing a defect, one that is inherent in 
most commercial seeds—i.e., lack of genetical 
uniformity. In every case, however, it must 
be borne in mind that the capacity to flower 
at a given moment is due to the condition 
of the plant at that moment, and that this 
condition is the result of the particular genetic 
constitution of the plant and the particular 
external conditions under which it has been 
grown. Variation in this capacity can, therefore, 
always be studied from both a physiological 


and a genetical standpoint. Genetics and 


physiology approach the same problem from 
different aspects. 

Whatever stimulates flowering must have a 
very different character in different species, 
on account of the different relationships between 
vegetative and reproductive life. For example, 
in some crops, such as Cabbages, Mangolds 
and Cereals, the vegetative life of the plant 
is almost complete before flowering begins ; 
the whole of the accumulated reserve materials 
of the plant being employed in the simultaneous 
production of a large number of flowers. In 
others, such as Peas and Beans, the reproductive 
processes, which begin early, are carried on 
side by side with the vegetative processes with 
increasing vigour throughout life. Clearly, 
the accumulation of reserve products has not 
the same significance in relation to flowering 
in the two types. l ; 

Again, in different species the reserve materials 
are stored in different forms, and these conceiv- 
ably modify the effects of special conditions, 
such as drought, in the stimulation of flowering. 


THE 


Let us now consider two types of bolting 
in detail. If Lettuces are sown in spring they 
flower, after passing through a special vegetative 
phase, at a stage of structural development 
which varies with each race. It is sometimes 
said that subjection to shocks, such as trans- 

lanting in dry weather, will induce bolting, 

ut although I have tested this suggestion by 
transplanting numbers of Lettuces of several 
varieties at different dates in May and June, 
in dry weather, no effect was ever produced 
save to retard maturity and flowering relatively 
to the controls. Indeed, by keeping Lettuces 
in dry conditions throughout the summer 
it was possible -to postpone maturity almost 
indefinitely. Other checks, such as sudden 
changes of temperature, produced no effect 
on flowering. Yet it is certain that in other plants 
such effects can be produced. 

There is clear genetical variation between 
different races of Lettuces in the time they will 
stand, mature, before bolting, although this time 
of course, is always subject to variation in 
conditions. The immediate stimulus to flower- 
ing is probably always a change in external 
conditions, for the uniformity with which a row 
of Lettuces will begin to bolt overnight can 
hardly be accounted for by the internal develop- 
ment of each individual having reached exactly 
the same stage at the same moment. 

Bolting in crops grown as biennials is com- 
plicated by the fact that a period of suspension 
is introduced into the vegetative life of a plant 
during which flowering is rendered impossible 
by external conditions, the two most important 
factora in determining this phase being tem- 
perature and the daily duration and intensity 
of light. While in some species these are both 
negligible, in others they control the moment of 
flowering with precision. Many short-lived 
plante—Cotton and Ten-week Stock, for ex- 
ample—flower at a definite period after sowing ; 
similarly, Beans, provided the temperature is 
kept above the critical level, will flower in as 
great profusion and with as great fertility 
in December as in June. Other crops, such as 
cereals, owing to the critical periodicity of light 
and dark necessary to permit flower-formation 
only occurring in this country about midsummer, 
are restricted, unless artificial lighting conditions 
are employed, to a definite period of the year, 
whatever time the seed is sown. In Tobacco 
this reaction is made use of commercially to 
control flowering. Normally, the root crops 
are sown just so late in the opinion of the farmer 
as to prevent their arriving at maturity and 
bolting before this dead period sets in, when 
light and temperature fall | below their critical 
values. When the growing season is prolonged by 
fine autumn weather, bolting occurs for the same 
reason a8 autumn flowering in normally spring- 
flowering perennials. If the crop is sown 
too early a proportion bolts, while the later 
sowing reduces the yield because the growth 
of the crop is stopped prematurely. Further, 
if the season is favourable to rapid growth, 
the critical development is more likely to 
be reached before the fall of light and tem- 
perature below their critical values, and bolting 
will thus be similarly encouraged. 

Beyond these three variables in conditions 
—time of sowing, favourableness of the season 
for growth, earliness of the fall of temperature 
in autumn, there is the fourth variable or 
group of variables—genetical constitution. The 
exceptional bolting of small individuals in a 
root crop is the specific result of the genetic 
property of these individuals, which causes 
them to flower early, and therefore only occurs 
in & crop raised from genetically mixed seed. 
The condition of this bolting is an abnormal 
season, but purity of strain provides a complete 
practical remedy. 

I may state that there are two directions in 
which the bolting propensities of a strain may 
show that genetical variation which enables the 
plant-breeder to select an improved form. 
In the first placé a difference in rate of growth, 
in size or food reserves, other things being 
equal, may constitute the difference between a 
bolter and a non-bolter; but it will be seen 
that if the breeder selects for non-bolting in 
a reduced rate of growth he is selecting also 
for a reduced yield or inferior quality. 

In the second place there is an elusive property, 
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or rather assemblage of properties, to which 
I can give no better name than responsiveness 
to the stimulus to flower. This consists in the 
amount of reserve material, or degree of develop. 
ment, necessary to permit flowering under 
given external conditions, and is of paramount 
economic importance. Only chemical analysis 
and measurement can determine to what extent 
each of these two possible variations is bein 
selected for in choosing non-bolting plants to 
breed from. 

The late Mr. Bateson found that many well. 
known varieties of Mangolds were exceedingly 
variable in respect of bolting. He selected 
from Golden Tankard and other varieties 
generally producing a proportion of bolters, 
certain individuals which did not bolt, although 
sown in heat in January, and almost immediately 
obtained strains which bred true to non-bolting 
even under the exceptional conditions of 1921, 
when not one of 1,700 plants from a sowing 
of April 12 showed any sign of bolting. That 
rate of maturing was, however, involved— 
that the difference was here, as always, a relative 
and not an absolute one—was shown by the 
bolting of one per cent. in one strain, and eight 

r cent. in another of plants raised from a 

mber sowing of the previous year. It is 
not known whether such a high degree of 
freedom from bolting—perhaps an economically 
unnecessary degree—is compatible with the 
highest yielding capacity. In selecting these 
strains no attention was paid to this important 
practical question, and in consequence the 
quality of the roots may have slightly deter- 
lorated. This need not, however, discourage 
the breeder from further efforts, which can hardly 
fail to yield economic advantages, for there is 
no reason to doubt that present yields can be 
maintained with complete freedom from bolting. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to state that both 
genetically and physiologically bolting may be 
regarded as a normal, although very intricate, 
process. The physiological problem is not 
understood in detail, but far from standing 
alone it is in accordance with a considerable 
range of analogous phenomena. Making allow- 
ance for the complexity of the physiological 
processes, the genetics of bolting ìs equally in 
accordance with current views of analogous 
prop ema, There can, therefore, be no excuse 
or consigning bolting to a category of mysteries. 

The remedy for bolting is clearly indicated ; 
uniform cultural methods applied to crops 
raised from genetically uniform seed, rigorously 
selected for resistance to bolting, will, to a great 
extent, mitigate the effects of a capricious 
climate. C. D. Darlington, John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institution. 


OLD-FASHIONED FRAGRANT FLOWERS. 


THE complaint is often made that modern 
varieties of such flowers as Roses, Pinks and 
Carnations are lacking in scent, and whilst 
breeders have given us rich colours and fine 
form, they have neglected fragrance entirely. 
In the meantime, why not hark back to the days 
of our grandparents and grow those old-fashioned 
flowers, many of them now but a fast-fading 
memory ? Those who traverse the byways of 
Britain will even now occasionally find a cottage 
garden glorified by the colours and perfumed 
with the fragrance of old-world garden Pinks, 
the real old Clove Carnation, Sweet Rocket 
(Hesperis matronalis), and Brompton and East 
Lothian Stocks. Auriculas of the “ Dust 
Miller ” type (“ Bagers,”’ a corruption of Bear 8 
Ears, in West Country vernacular) and double 
Primroses, brighten the garden in spring, 6” 
these are soon followed by single and double 
Wallflowers, these in their turn being succeed 
by the Madonna Lily and old-time Roari 
with masses of Lavender, Rosemary and © 
Artemisia—‘‘ Old Man.” r i 

It is an exquisite pleasure to imagine Ager 
& garden, and realisation may be sec ba 
very small cost; the greater difficulty may 


the procuring of some of these old favourites, 
as, for instance, some of the double Pamen 
These exquisite flowers possess a faint but de a 
ious perfume, reminiscent of w so 
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Of course you do, if you desire 
to be healthy. Then WHY 
expect to keep your Fruit, Flowers 
and Vegetables free from disease 


and of the cmazing rapidity with 
which they multiply, if unchecked. 


The wise Gardener takes time 


without making efforts to cleanse 
them ? 


In their case the need is the more 
urgent because of the multitude of 
voracious insects that infest them, 


by the forelock and attacks the 
pests with an efficient spray 
before they begin to multiply. 
He further shows his wisdom by 
selecting an insecticide of established 
reputation of which 


<q KATAKILLA 


Stands in the front rank for all-round efficiency, 


Katakilla is a Non-poisonous and Inexpensive insecticide, in powder 
form ready for mixing with water. 


A 2l- Carton makes 10 gallons wash. 
o” 6l- o a 50 es 9 


KATAKILLA IS CERTAIN DEATH TO 


Caterpillars, Green: and Black Fly, Red Spider, Woolly Aphis, Scale 
Insects and other destructive pests. 


CLEAN TO HANDLE. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
IN 


HORTICULTURAL SUNDRIES 


EASY TO USE. CERTAIN IN ACTION, 


Sole Manufacturers: 


COOPER, McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, Ltd., | CLUNBURY HOUSE, BERKHAMSTED, Herts, 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH FULL PARTICULARS AND DIRECTIONS WILL BE SENT TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
nr geet ee ee ens CS D 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


THE FINEST 
BEDDING DAHLIAS 


The most popular and beautiful bedding plants 
of to-day. They provide masses of colour from 
time of planting until frost, and are unaffected 
by weather. No stakes or tying required. 


COLTNESS GEM 


Award of Merit, R.H.S., 
after trial in their gardens at Wisley. 


Bright deep scarlet-red single flowers 3$ 
to 4 inches in diameter, on strong, upright, 
wiry stems, 6 to 8 inches in length, carried 
clear of the foliage, covering itself with 


flowers; compact bushy habit, about 1} 


H 
; 
: 
| 
| 
feet in height. 
PRICES : doz. 100 
Strong plants in small pots 6/- 45/- 
: 
| 
- 
i 
; 
H 
i 
; 
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Strong plants in 34 in. pots 7/6 55/- 
Extra large in 5 in. pots 12/-&15/- — 

A magnificent clear beautiful yellow flower 

of faultless form. All that we say re- 

garding ‘Coltness Gem,’ as to size of 

ower, stems, freedom of blooming and 
habit, applies equally well to this beauti- 
ful variety ; by far the best of its colour. 
PRICES; | doz. 100 

Strong plants in small pots 7/6 55/- 
Strong plants in 34 in. pots 10/6 80/~ 
Extra strong in 5 in. pots 15/- — 

All will bloom freely this season. 

Order Now. 
Immediate or Deferred Delivery. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
of these lovely varieties appear in our 
LIST OF DAHLIAS 
Copy free on request. Write to-day. 


SaRSER RRSSERSTERSASARS a aaa 


The King’s Nurserymen 


ALTRINCHAM. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 


A TS LS 


Greenhouses from. Poultry Houses Huts from 
£4 2 6 from £1 17 6 £3 2 6 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses and Poultry 
Appliances of every description. 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S 
NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 


for 1927 is now out. Alpines, Rock Shrubs and 
Herbaceous Plants. Revised prices and thrilling 
Novelties. Sent free on application. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, 
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Worth hile you gain but the faintest idea of the glori- 


ous beauty of the HEWITT DELPHINIUMS 

Whil from this announcement, yet our group 
e at CHELSEA will serve as a reminder of our 

many successes at the leading Flower Shows of 


Delphiniums! 1926, and our undisputed sway as 


Leaders in Modern Delphiniums 
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Give the SOLIHULL NOVELTIES } 
the opportunity of blooming for you 
in your own garden and 


YOU WILL WANT MORE 


BOSS SSS SS OSS SF OSS SESSSSSSSSESEEKSESERSESSESSS COTES ESCEESESESess 


Our list with prices for Autumn 
Saar Se delivery is now ready 


Always be assured of 
the better kind HEWITT’S—SOLIHULL—WARWICKSHIRE. 
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WESTONBIRT 
ORCHIDS 


Unrivalled in Quality 


DWARF 
BEDDING 
DAHLIAS 


We have a very ares stock of planta in fine 


condition. : 
COLTNESS GEM je, moe te its : 


brilliant scarlet flowers are produced in the 
greatest profusion during summer and autumn 
till frost comes. Habit dwarf and compact, 
height 18 inches. Plants from pots 12 for 7/-, 
25 for 13/-, 50 for 25/-, 100 for 47/6. Carriage 
paid fur cash with order. 


A new variety. of the 
PAISLEY GEM greatest merit. Flowers 
brilliant orange-scarlet with a double row of ray 
florets. It is quite as dwarf and compact in 
habit, and is even more floriferous than Colt- 
ness Gem. A decided acquisition which should 
be in every garden. Plants from pots, 12 for 
13/-, 25 for 25/-. Carr. paid for cash with order. 


Catalogue of Hardy Scotch Grown Bedding plants 
may be had post free on application. 
AUSTIN & McASLAN 
91-95, Mitchell Street, GLASGOW. 


Se ewe ae tween ese —— 


We cordially invite 


| inspection by appointment 


H. G. ALEXANDER LTD. : 
Westonbirt ——Tetbury—— Glos. : 


Telegrams : Telephone be 
Alexander, Westonbirt. Westonbirt 8. : 


A CLEVER INVENTION FOR 


RAISING WELL WATER 
The Boulton Water Elevator lifts 
a continuous stream of water 
from wells of any depth. No pipes 
no valves or suckers—cannot 
freeze. Can be fixed within an 
hour without skilled labour. , 
Thousands in daily use. 
Write for Catalogue No. 756, 

Boulton & Paul, Ltd. Norwich. 


euuercses 
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KILLS GREEN FLY 


AND OTHER GARDEN PESTS: 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


READY FOR USE. All you have to do is to mix s 
level teaspoonful in two gallons of cold water ane 1 


a few minutes you have a supply of strong syringing 
liquor. 


9d. per tube. 
Large size 3/- (5 times the 9d. size.) 


Of all Ironmongers, Seedsmen, Florists and Chemists 
or post free from : 
THOS. CHRISTY & CO., 4-12, Old Swan Lane, 


London, E.C. 


CHARLESWORTH & CO. LTD. 
HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


May 28, 1927. 


hedgerow, and they are thoroughly British ; 
the double white and double lilac varieties are 
easily obtainable, and such beauties as the 
double sulphur, the double red (Madame 
Pompadour) and double purple will be found, 
if not in England, then in the Emerald Isle, 
where they have for long been favoured. 

Of Roses, it may be written, as of the Carnation, 
that colour and form have been improved out 
of all knowledge and fragrance almost entirely 
neglected ; very. few modern Roses can compare 
with Cheshunt Hybrid, which was raised 
almost half-a-century ago, for scent. As I 
write, I can visualise from memory an old i- 
men of this Rose growing against the wall of 
an old West-Country mansion; in June, and 

in in autumn, every breeze that blew 
wafted the most exquisite fragrance through the 
open windows and, after all, fragrance is, perhaps, 
a flower’s most precious quality. ere is 
much that is restful and soothing in a garden 
filled with the scent of flowers, a true haven of 
rest from the humdrum of daily toil. The 
ignonette— there is something beautiful even 
in ite very name—and the Night-scented Stock, 
may be sown near to the house and will for long 
render the summer evenings sweetly reposeful ; 
Tobacco plants possess an elusive and pleasing 
odour a the Honeysuckles, redolent of English 
woodland and beloved of bees, will be a joy 
the summer long. 

Thymes and other low-growing odorous 
plants should obtrude on the path, and the 
slightest touch of p ing feet will occasion 

d r. 


a waft of moorlan agrance. 
I would appeal to those flower-lovers who 
are in on of old-world floral treasures 


to propagate and distribute them assiduously 
so that a goodly heritage may not be lost 
to chai of populs: flowers. I ask thom to 

t fragrance as their guiding star, and urge 
the leisured florist to soarch in the remote 
hamlets of Britain for that most cherished 
possession, almost a tradition, the well- 
tendered and well-loved cottage garden, for 
from these humble homes many fine flowers 
and fruits have come, and there are still more 
waiting for the appreciative eye of those who 
seek them. 

The scent of flowers is a wonderful thing, 
and an even more wonderful gift ; it was appre- 
ciated by our grandparents, and the plants 

ing such scent were tended with meticulous 
care. T is a well-worn saying: “ An 
peed ube grow for him’; those of whom this 
18 sai 
their te, of anticipating their every want, 
and this wonderful contact between anit and 
human has never been more marked than 
between the old-world favourites of the cottage 
garden and those who ministered to their wants. 
Ralph E. Arnold. 


ROSE GARDEN. 


eg 


APHIDES AND MILDEW. 


A sHARP outlook should now be kept for 

attacks of aphides on Roses which, if allowed 
toincreasearefrequently very difficult to control ; 
80 soon as the fly is detected, the affected plants 
should be sprayed with an insecticide, a nicotine 
wash being most effective for the control of 
green-fly. 
_ Where mildew was prevalent last season it 
1s well to anticipate an attack this year by 
Spraying with a suitable specific; one of the 
best sprays for mildew is liver of sulphur, 
used at the rate of half-an-ounce to one gallon 
of water, or two ounces to three gallons of water 
when the foliage is young and tender. A little 
soft soap added to the solution renders it more 
adhesive. 

‘The surface of the beds should be kept well 
stirred with the hoe or cultivator; this not 
only serves the double purpose of aerating 
the soil and keeping down weeds, but a loose 
layer of soil conserves moisture and acts as a 
mulch during dry weather. I do not advise 
the use of mulching material for Rose beds at any 
time, as it prevents to a great extent the proper 
cultivation of the ground, which is so essential 
for successful Rose-growing. J. C. 


that indefinable gift of knowing . 
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RAISING HARDY PERENNIALS FROM 
SEEDS. 


ALTHOUGH the bulk of the hardy herbaceous 
plants may readily be increased by means of 
division or even cuttings, it is an excellent 
pan to raise stocks of both the larger-growing 

erbaceous plants, as well as the dwarfer- 
growing subjects for the rock garden from seeds. 
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Many of the plants raised in this way will be 


ready for planting out in their permanent 


quarters during the autumn or following spring, 
but some of the slower-growing subjects will 
require a second season in the nursery. 
lphiniums are easily raised in this way, 
also many of the Campanulas, including C. 
lactiflora, a beautiful plant, not only for the 
wild garden, but also for the large herbaceous 
border. This species has large, fleshy roots, and 
should be planted in its flowering quarters 


FIG. 178.—CHBLSBEA SHOW: BOSE GOLDEN SALMON. 
This new variety was prominent in miny of the collections of Roses. J 


Now that the bulk of propagation in con- 
nection with the summer bedding plants is 
over, there is more time and space for the 
raising of perennial plants. The seeds of most 
of them may, if desired, be sown in the open, 
but it is a great advantage if they are raised 
indoors, either in a cool house or in cold frames, 
sowing the seeds in pots or boxes according to 
the quantity of plants desired. 

When large enough, the seedlings should be 
pricked off into boxes, from which they may 
subsequently be transferred to the nursery or 
reserve garden. 


when quite young. C. persicaefolia, of which 
there are many fine varieties, is also easily 
raised from seeds, as is Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. 

Seeds of a variety of hardy herbaceous per- 
ennials are easily obtainable from seedsmen, 
and most of them are not expensive. 

Seeds of many alpine plants often take a 
long time to germinate, and if they fail to do 
so the first season, the seed-pans should be 
left out-of-doors during the winter, exposed to 
the influence of frost and snow. Usually, if 
the seeds are viable they will germinate the 
following spring. J. C. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION AT CHELSEA. 


‘T's Spring Show of the Royal Horticultural 
l Society held on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of this week, in the grounds of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, was the largest of the 
series, and the quality of the exhibits generally 
was superb. The Show was worthy of the 
Society and a testimony to the skill and enter- 
prise of British gardeners. i 

' The major portion of the exhibits consisted 
of beautiful flowers and flowering plants, which 
filled the tents with bright colours and perfumes, 
but all sections of gardening were represented, 
almost everything used in gardens or associated 
with horticulture being inctuded. The new 
arrangements whereby the judging was com- 
pleted on the Tuesday evening, and the Show 
opened for a private inspection of the Fellows 
on the Wednesday morning met with general 
approval; the show was so far advanced 
on Tuesday afternoon that the King and Queen 
were enabled to make a tour of inspection, 
ahd others present on the same day included 
Princess Mary, Lord Lascelles, and the Duke of 
Connaught. On the Wednesday morning the 
weather was beautifully fine; before the 
opening of the gates large crowds had assembled 
and it is estimated that the attendance on the 
first morning exceeded all records. 

With regards to the Show itself, it occupied 
Gio anda lal acres more ground than the 
previous one, giving an additional area of 8,500 
square feet. This increased space allowed for 
wider pathways in the tents, and added greatly 
to the comfort of visitors. The number of 
exhibits waa 215, compared with 194 in 1926 ; 
sundries especially were more numerous, the 
figures being 99 last year and 144 this. One 
of the most notable increases was in the exhibits 
of shrubs. 

Although the season has been unfavourable, 
there were several good exhibits of Tulips and 
Sweet Peas, and a great wealth of all kinds 
of border flowers. Rhododendrons were as 
beautiful as ever, and there were choice collec- 
tions of Roses, Carnations, Hydrangeas, Irises, 
Begonias and other flowers. The rock gardens 
reached a high standard of merit and there were 
many beautiful formal gardens. 

The Orchids were staged in a large tent by 
themselves and made a notable contribution 
to the Show. 

The two sections of the Floral Committee 
made an unusually large number of awards, 
including three First Class Certificates and 
twenty-nine Awards of Merit. The Orchid 
Committee granted four First Class Certificates 
and twelve Awards of Merit to novelties. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Committee made no 
award to a novelty, but there were several 
exhibits of outstanding importance in this 
séction, including magnificent collections of 
vegetables staged by the Hon. Vicary GIBBS 
and Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons. respectively, 
and a group of pot fruit trees by Messrs. T. 
RIVERS AND SON. 


Orchid Committee. 


Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the chair), Mr. 
Gurney Wilson, Mr. C. J. Lucas, Mr. H. G. Alex- 
ander, Mr. J. Cypher, Mr. R. Paterson, Mr. E. R. 
Ashton, Mr. S. W. Flory, Mr. W. H. Hatcher, 
Mr. A. Dye, Mr. T. Armstrong, Mr. John Cowan, 
Mr. F. K. Sander, Mr. Clive Cookson, Mr. J. E. 
Shill, Mr. R. G. Thwaites and Mr. Stuart H. 
Low. 

Frrast CLASS CERTIFICATES. 

Lycaste Skinnert var. Mrs. Hamulton-Smith.— 
From Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., Gatton Park, 
Surrey. This is by far the finest form of this 
well-known and beautiful species ; the flowers 


May 25, 26, and 27. 


are exceptionally large and effectively coloured. 

Odontioda Corregio (Oda. Coronation x Oda. 
Vuylstekeae)—From J. J. Boron, Esq., 
Claygate, Surrey. A beautiful variety; the 
plant carried a spike of six large flowers whichare 
rose-tinted and blotched with rose-purple ; 
the spiny crest is bright yellow. 
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segments are prettily arranged and coloured 
rosy-mauve, and with rich purple on the Tip 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Miltonia Conqueror.—From Messrs. San 
St. Albans. The spikes bore several “welll 
formed flowers of light blush tint, with a bold 
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FIG. 179.—CHELSEA SHOW: ODONTOGLOSSUM IMPERATOR. 
Shown by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co. 


Miltonia Lucia var. Stamperland.—From 
RoseRT Paterson, Esq. An elegant flower, 
ee, ae in its crimson colouring ; 

e labellum is broadly developed 
distinct blotch at the Bees: Pen 


Cattleya Prince Shimadzu var. superba.— 
From Mrs. Roserr PATERSON. A very 
charming form of this well-known hybrid; the 


and darkly coloured blotch at the base of the 
labellum. 


_Odontoglossum eximium var. Colmanii.—From 
Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart., Gatton Park, 
Surrey. A very distinct hybrid with circular 
blotches, derived from O. crispum Solum, and 


likely to improve greatly when the plant reaches 
maturity. 
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‘a Corona var. Rajah (M. Warscewrczi1 
Jo "lerryanum).—From Messrs. CHARLES- 
worTH AND Co. The branched spike bore 
numerous flowers of yellow ground with dark 
chocolate blotching; 4 very distinct hybrid. 
Vuylstekeara Melba var. atropurpurea (V. 
Brewis X O. Gorizia).—From Messrs. CHARLES- 
WORTH AND Co. A great advance in the section. 
The flowers are large and of uniform rose-purple. 
Cymbidium. Erica var. Lord Lambourne.— 
From Messrs. STUART Low AND Co. The arched 
spike bore several charming flowers of clear 
canary-yellow colour ; the lip has a few reddish 
ts. 
Y uiia Sanderiana var. . Chelsea.——From 
Messrs. BLACK AND FLORY. A very beautiful 
hybrid ; the labellum of the rose-coloured flowers 
is well-covered with radiating lines of dark 
crimson. 
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CULTURAL COMMENDATIONS. 


To Mr. S. Lyne, Orchid-grower to J. J. Bolton, 
Esq., Claygate, for Odontoglossum crispum var. 
Drussila; to W. J. B. VAN DE WEYER, Cliffe, 
Dorchester, for Eulophia purpureus, with a tall 
spike; to Mr. J. COLLIER, gardener to Sir 
Jeremiah Colman, Bart., for a magnificent 
specimen of Dendrobium Gatton Sunray ; 
and to Mr. A. F. BusH, gardener to E. Sinclair, 
Esq., Chislehurst, Kent, for a plant of Vanda 
Parishii, with eleven spikes. 


GROUPS. 


An interesting group was shown by Sir 
JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bart. (gr. Mr. J. Collier), 
Gatton Park, Surrey (see Fig.- 180), who 
included &a very fine series of Lycaste 
Skinneri, varying from pure white to rose-purple, 
and also the rare L. locusta, with green flowers. 
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as the pretty Epidendrum Endresii, added to 
the general effect. 

J.J. Joicey, Esq. (gr. Mr. J. Mackay) The Hill, 
Witley, had an interesting exhibit containing 
Dendrobium cariniferum, D. transparens, and two 
good specimens of D. atroviolaceum. Rarities 
were staged in Aerides Houlletianum and Crypto- 
chilus sanguineas, and pretty flowers in Cypri- 
Pee Phipps, ivory-white, and Cattleya 

endelii var. White Queen. Bulbophyllum 
macranthum and Pleurothallis Birchenalii were 
also included. The popular Laelio-Cattleya 
Canhamiana was seen in varieties with white 
sepals and petals, and in L.-C. Padova, the 
labellum is rich crimson. 

One of the corner positions was occupied by 
Messrs. J. AND A. McBean, Cooksbridge, 
Lewes, with a choice selection of hybrids. 
Various Cymbidiums and Miltonias of the 
vexillaria section were most effective, while 


FIG. 180.—CHELSEA SHOW: GROUP OF ORCHIDS EXHIBITED BY SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, BART. 


Miltonia gloriosa superba.—From Messrs. 
Cowan anp Co. A remarkable flower, the sepals 
and petals of which are marked with rich purple 
while the labellum has a dark crimson blotch 
surrounded by a bright zone. 

Miltonia Wm. Pitt var. Brilliantissima.— 
From the Executors of the late Mr. H. T. PITT. 
A distinct flower in which the basal blotch 
on the labellum is well developed. 


Miltonia Kennie——From Messrs. SANDERS. 
A handsome flower, prettily formed and coloured, 
the distinguishing feature being the immense 
blotch of dark maroon on the labellum. 

Odontoglossum Prince Imperial.—From Messrs. 
J. AND A. McBEAN. One of the finest of the 
blotched section; the flowers are of large size 
and handsomely coloured. 


Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Ursula var. magnifica.— 
From Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, Lrp. The 
flowers are of great size, with rosy-mauve sepals 
and petals, and a deep purple lip. 

Cattleya Jupiter (Edith x Tityus).—From 

essrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, Lro. A charming 
flower of soft mauve colour; the lip is rich 
purple and with an orange throat. 


A pretty hybrid was seen in Angulocaste Vesta, 
while Odontiodas were fairly well distributed. 
Among the Cattleyas were white varieties of 
C. Mendelii and Temple’s variety of C. Skinneri. 
The centre was well filled with Cymbidiums, 
in front of which were placed Dendrobium 
acuminatum and several scarce Masdevallias. 
Dendrobium Gatton Sunray and D. densiflorum 
were both attractive. A fine effect was produced 
by large plants of Brasso-Laelio Caligula’ and 
B.-L.-C. Veitchii, the latter with eight immense 
flowers. Numerous Cypripediums of the emerald 
green section were tastefully placed, while at 
other points were the bright golden flowers of 
Odontoglossum Wilckeanum Colmanii, and the 
richly-coloured blooms of the new Miltonia 
hybrids. 

From the Executors of the late H. T. Pitt, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. Thurgood) came a pretty group, 
mainly composed of Miltonia ve ia, among 
which were arranged some fine Cattleya 
hybrids. Well-cultivated specimens of Anguloa 
Clowesii, with cradle-like flowers, and the hand- 
some Maxillaria Sanderiana came in for appre- 
ciation. Renanthera Imschootiana, with a4 
panicle of red flowers, Odontonia Nubia, as well 


Cattleya Enid alba, C. citrina, and the red- 
flowered Masdevallia Veitchiana stood out boldly. 
Odontoglossums were best seen in O. Prince 
Imperial, with immense flowers ; in O. crispum 
var. Cecilia, and in the shrubbery variety of 
O. illustrissimum. Two finely-grown specimens of 
Coelogyne Stanny (burfordiensis) were prom- 
inent objects. Of the many Odontiodas, 
the finest seemed to be Oda. Lawrecler. 
- Messrs. CowAN AND Co., Southgate, filled the 
central area of their group with Odontiodas 
with good effect. Odontoglossum trium- 
phans var. L. Crawshay was in fine form, as also 
were several varieties of Cattleya Wolstersiana 
and C. Tityus. Dendrobium Devonianum made 
a fine show with a multitude of blooms, while 
D. Victoriae Reginae bore flowers of slate-blue 
colour. Coelogyne Mooreana, with an erect 
spike of white flowers, and Selenipedium 
grande, were much noticed, while Laelio- 
Cattleya Aphrodite and L.-C. Hyeana again 
proved useful. Mention may also be made 
of some choice Odontiodas and the rare Cattleya 
intermedia var. Aquinii. 
Messrs. STUART Low anD Co., Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex, put up an interesting exhibit, comprising 
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the new Odontioda Canberra, with large purplish 
flowers; Laelio-Cattleya Locarno var. Eileen 
rose-purple, with deep crimson lip, L.-C, Cantab 
var. Atlas, roundly formed, and Odontoci- 
dium Edwardatum. Among the species were 
Cymbidium Devonianum, with three spikes, 
Maxillaria tenuifolia, the red-flowering Renan- 
thera Imschootiana, and Anguloa Clowesii. 
A distinct Cymbidium was staged in C. Erica 
var. Lord Lambourne, and an interesting hybrid 
in Rolfeara Charm, with flowers of apricot- 
yellow. 


Messrs. Sanpers, St. Albans, occupied a 
corner position with a showy exhibit of Miltonia 
vexillaria, an outetanding variety being named 
Conqueror, with a heavy blotch on the base of 
the labellum. Phalaenopsis Rimestadiana, with 
white, moth-like blooms, the rare Paphinia 
cristata, Bifrenaria pubigera, and the quaint 
Nanodes Medusae may be mentioned. A 
remarkable Orchid was seen in a well-flowered 
specimen of Bulbophyllum macrobulbon, and 
another in Cymbidium Huttonii, with a couple 
of pendulous spikes. Aerides Fieldingii and 
A. faleatum var. expansum, both uncommon, 
came in for due appreciation. Of the many 
Odontiodas, one named Queen Mary had a fine 
inflorescence, while in Oncidioda Mauricei, 
the white lip stood strongly against the deep 
rose sepals and petals. 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards 
Heath, filled the opposite corner with a very 
attractive exhibit, in which the central part was 
filled with home-raised forms of Odonto- 
glossum crispum, one particularly fine var- 
lety having a spike of eighteen large flowers. 
Probably the best of the hybrids was Odon- 
toglossum Imperator (see Fig. 179) of won- 
derful formation and rich purple colour. 
pleasing contrast was made by the golden 
flowers of O. Wilckeanum aureum. Masses of 
Laelio-Cattleya G. S. Ball, bright orange, 
and of L.-C. Hyeana, dark purple, stood out well. 
An interesting hybrid was staged in Vuylste- 
keara Melba, with large flowers of rose-purple. 
Another part of this group was made up with 
various Cypripediums, Epidendrum gattonense, 
and the showy Coelogyne Stanny (burfordiensis). 

Messrs. BLACK AND F tory, Slough, had an 
attractive group of Miltonia vexillaria hybrids, 
the best being Kennie, with ray-like markings ; 
Wm. Pitt, richly coloured; and some well- 
flowered specimens of Doris. Cattleyas were 
the other outstanding feature, and included 
distinct varieties of Dr. G. G. MacDonald, 
well-coloured forms of C. Tityus, the pleasing 
C. Cowaniae alba, and C. Prince Shimadzu. 
One of the most interesting plants was the new 
Burrageara Windsor, while two other novelties 
were staged in Miltonia Era (Doris x Lena), 
and Laelio-Cattleya H. B. Turner. 

Messrs. Surron Beros., Hassocks, exhibited 
some attractive plants in their group, such as 
Dendrobium thyrsiflorum, with masses of yellow 
blooms ; Laelio-Cattleya Fascinator, Odontiodas 
Grisell, Brasso-Cattleya Digbyana Mossiee, 
and Cymbidium Ceres. Species were repre- 
sented by Pholidota imbricata, Scuticaria 
Hadwenii and Ophrys aranifera. Messrs. 
MANSELL AND HATCHER, Ltp., Rawdon, Yorks., 
had an attractive group composed of numerous 
seedlings of Miltonia vexillaria, some very 
promising, with various Odontiodas and Odonto- 
glossums. Other plants of interest were Vanda 
Bensonii, Zygopetalum crinitum, Anguloa 
Clowesii and Saccolabium Blumei. The centre 
of the group was tastefully filled with Odonto- 
glossums and Odontiodas. 

Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, LTD., Westonbirt, 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire, put up & fine show 
in one of the corner positions. Noteworthy 
plants were the Westonbirt variety of Cattleya 
Tityus, with a spike of five flowers; Cattleya 
Enid var. Gloriosa, and several fine forms of 
C. Mossiae, a finely grown specimen of 
Miltonia vexillaria var. Snowflake, with many 
snow-white fiowers; and M. Hyeana var. 
Venus evoked much praise, as also did the 
large examples of Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Ajax. 
Cvmbidiums were well represented, as also were 
Cypripediums, for the time of year. Among 
the species we noticed the tall Dendrobium 
Dalhousieanum, and the dwarf Phalaenopsis 
Lueddemanniana. 


Messrs. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, 
arranged a varied exhibit of species and hybrids. 
Among the former were Cattleya Mossiae 
Wageneri, a specimen plant of Brassia verrucosa, 
Renanthera Imschootiana, and the yellow- 
flowering Dendrobium chrysotoxum. Hybrids 
were best seen in the popular Laelio-Cattleya 
Dominiana, with five flowers on the spike, 
Sophro-Cattleya Hector, of reddish tint, many 
Odontoglossums, both plain and blotched, 
as well as a selectionof the decorative Odon- 
tiodas. 

Mr. Harry Drxon, Wandsworth Common, 
had an attractive exhibit in which one end was 
filled with Cypripedium species and hybrids, 
including C. Curtisii exquisitum, C. callosum 
and C. Maudiae. In the centre was a fine plant of 
Odontioda Gladys, with no fewer than forty-three 
flowers on the spike. Other notable Orchids 
were Dendrobium thyrsiflorum, with seven 
racemes, the pretty D. japonicum, Maxillaria 
tenuifolia, and fine varieties of Cattleya Tityus. 
Selenipedium Dominianum and 8. macro- 
chilum were also staged. 


Floral Committee. 


_ Present: Section A.—Mr. Henry B. May 
(in the chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. Chas. E: 
Pearson, Mr. H. R. Darlington, Mr. W. B. 
Gingell, Mr. J. T. West, Mr. D. B. Crane, Mr. 
James B. Riding, Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, Mr. M. 
C. Allwood, Mr. Donald Allan, Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Mr. W. H. Page, Mrs. Ethel M. Wightman, 
Mrs. Helen Lindsay Smith, Mr. Wm. Howe, 
Mr. Geo. Churcher, Mr. Arthur Turner, Lady 
Beatrix Stanley and Mr. A. E. Vasey. 


Section B.—Mr. W. J. Bean (in the chair,) 
Mr, F. G. Preston, Mr. Amos Perry, Mr. G. Yeld, 
Mr. W. G. Baker, Mr. Geo. Harrow, Mr. J. 
Reuthe, Mr. T. Hay, Mr. Hiatt C. Baker, 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Mr. Mark Fenwick, Mr. Chas. 
T. Musgrave, Mr. E. H. Wilding, Mr. C. W. 
Williams, Mr. R. D. Trotter, Sir William 
Lawrence, Bt., Hon. Henry D. McLaren, Mr. 
Reginald Cory, Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Mr. A. 
Bedford, Mr. Y, C. Stern, Mr. Eric M. Marsden- 
Jones, Mr. E. A. Bowles, Mr. R. C. Notcutt, 
Mr. Chas. Lucas, Mr. A. W. Exell and N. K. 
Gould, Secretary. 


First CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Azalea John Jennings.—This appears to be one 
of the brilliant Knap Hill hybrids. It makes a 
neat truss of flowers, rather larger than those of 
the Ghent Azalea, and of vivid ruby crimson 
colour. Shown by LIoNEL DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. A. Bedford), Exbury, Hants. 


Cornus florida var. rubra.—Although not 
generally hardy, Cornus florida thrives in various 
parts of this country, and the very beautiful 
variety rubra appears to be more suitable for 
our climate than the type shrub. It was first 
introduced by Messrs Parsons, of Flushing, 
New York. It differs from the type in the 
large bracts being lined and flushed with bright 
pink. The figure in Bot. Mag., t. 8,315, shows the 
variety to rather better advantage than did the 
sprays now exhibited. Shown by LIoNneL 
DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq. 


Daphne aurantiaca.—This beautiful little 
shrub was introduced by Forrest and raised in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Edinburgh, 
where it thrives out-of-doors’ It is a sturdy 
evergreen shrub bearing small, stiff, ovate leaves, 
about three-quarters-of-an-inch long. The 
flowers, which have fairly long tubes, are borne 
in pairs in the axils of the leaves, and are of 
bright yellow colour. They have a slight 
Daphne perfume. Shown by Mr. A. K. BULLEY. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Lewisia rediviva Vancouver variely.—On account 
of its fleshy rootstock, this Lewisia has great 
powers of recuperation ; dried specimens have 
been known to throw up fresh leaves after having 
been dormant for over two years. The plant 
makes a tuft of narrow, succulent leaves. from 
which spring short-stemmed, pink flowers, 
nearly three inches across and of Cactus-like 
appearance. The whole plant was not more than 
three inches in height. There is a good illus- 
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tration of the t lant in Bot. 
Shown by Mr. Cyan Donem en H eee 
Primula microdonta var. alp 
—fThis is a handsome Chinese Primrose. Th 
entire, ovate leaves have long petioles. The sini 
scape is about two feet in height and bears 
plenty of lemon-yellow flowers on fairly lo 
erect stalks which curve close to the calyx 
so that all the flowers face nearly at right angles 
The stems are slightly mealy. Shown by 
Messrs. OLIVER AND HUNTER. 


Carnation G. K. Phillips.—A large, sha 
Pee ovens. ee, of mich. RRN 
colour an elicious ume. Shown 
Messrs. HewitTrs, LTD. i by 

Carnation Evelyn.—A well-formed perpetual. 
flowering Carnation of medium size and slight 
fragrance. The petals are heavily stippled 
with bright pink, and the white ground shows 
occasionally in the form of white lines and 
ei Shown by Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, 

TD. l 

Paeonia Moutan Hiatt C. Baker.—This Tree 
Paeony bears rather small, rounded orange- 
stained flowers. Shown by the ALMONDSBURY 
GARDENS. 

Rhodohypoxis Bauri.—The generic name does 
not PREA Da Index kewensis so must be con- 
side provisional. The plant is very dwarf 
and has a tuft of hairy, acaulescent, lanceolate 
leaves, from which spring single, dull white 
flowers, which have somewhat the appearance 
of blind Primroses—the corolla segments meet 
in the centre of the flower. 


R. rubella.—This is similar to the foregoing, 
except that the fiowers are rose-coloured. 
Both were shown by Mrs. GARNETT-BOTFIELD, 
Albrighton. 

Weinmannia trichosperma.—This uncommon 
shrub usually requires the protection of a cool 

nhouse. The pinnate, angular, flattened 
eaves give a Fern-like appearance to the 
foliage. The terminal racemes are studded 
with small flowers, which have pink-tipped 
anthers. Shown by G. W. E. Lover, Esq, 
Ardingly, Sussex. 

Aponogeton distachyon aldenhamense.—This 
is merely a coarse variety of the deliciously- 
scented Cape Pond Weed, or Winter Hawthorn, 
as this uncommon aquatic is often termed. 
Shown by the Hon. Vicary GIBBS (gr. Mr. 
E. Beckett), Aldenham House, Elstree, Herts. 


Clerodendron fragrans.—The chief value in this 
warm greenhouse plant lies in the rich fragrance 
of its flowers, but we suspect it is rarely grown 
outside Botanic Gardens. The plants have 
very large, sub-cordate pubescent leaves and 
a squat, terminal corymb of white flowers. 
Shown by Sir WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bt., Burford, 
Dorking. 


Hippeastrum pratense.—This Chilean bulbous 
plant, which was introduced in 1840, was shown 
as Habranthus pratensis. The brilliant scarlet 
flowers are borne in umbels on stems about & 
foot high. Shown by Mr. R. C. Notcutt. 


Pitcairnea aphelandraeflora.—An attractive 
dwarf Bromeliad introduced from Para in 1867. 
The lanceolate leaves are soft in texture, dark 
green, and are lightly toothed towards the 
ends. There were eight racemes of bright 
scarlet flowers. Shown by Sir WmLiaÊx 
LAWRENCE, Bt. 


Cercis racemosa.—Like the better-known 
Cercis Siliquastrum, this species bears its flowers 
on the branches, but they are m pendulous 
racemes. The individual flowers are rather 
smaller and of flesh-pink colour. The young 
shoots and flower buds are downy. It is 8 
beautiful little deciduous tree, growing about 
twenty feet in height and was introduced from 
Hupeh, China, in 1907. Shown by LIONEL DE 
RotTHSscHILp, Esq. 


Magnolia Nicholsoniana. — This decoy 
species, from China, grows about twenty Tia 
high and fiowers when quite young. : 
ovate-oblong leaves have fine hairs on Nee 
petioles and undersides of the midribs. ; y 
saucer-shaped, white flowers are fully four inc S 
across and have purple stamens. Shown See 
LaDy ABERCONWAY and the Hon. HeEN®* 
D. McLaren (gr. Mr. F. C. Puddle), Bodnant, 
North Wales. 


icola (see Fig. 181), 
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GARDEN TOOLS 


Fully Illustrated GARDEN TOOL CATALOGUE 
: z (24J) post free on request. 3 s: 


RICHARD MELHUISH LTD. 


Suppliers of the most comprehensive range of Garden 
Cools and Horticultural Appliances in the Country 
50-51 FETTER LANE, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.4 


Branches: 125/7 Cannon Street, E.C.4 143 Holborn Bars, E.C. 4 - 
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New Pattern NICKELLED PRU 


NER 


Perfect cut. The top blade cutting on a 

fibre bed inserted in the lower blade 

prevents any chance of bruising. 4/6 
postage 6d. 


aN 


LOG SAW. Blade 30”. Lightning Teeth. 
Sheffield make, Best saw for log and tree 
cutting. 9/- post free. 
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all 
GARDEN SHEARS. 
Sheffield Steel. Finest make throughout, 


GARDEN ROLLER Price 4/6. Postage 9d, ex. 


Double Cylinder Solid 

ends Rounded edges 
Balanced handle 

| Size 14” x 14” £1 19 9 

and up, carr. forward 


—iA— ; 
i s p WOOD GARDEN BASKETS. 
S : FRUIT : Length Price — _ Length Price 
GENERAL PURPOSE BARROW. [NETTING], Tet 3 r A A oe, a 
Bro A Oa te Baye Painted 27/., $ AN strengths È » 5. 187 2B n BBY A DRAIN CLEARING, AND 
T Top boards for leaves, etc., 10/- and { kept in stock : » 6. 20° 2/9 ,, MN Es 
12/- extra respectively H : Nos. 8 and 9 have no feet. MACHINES 
Carriage paid in London Radius. Saesnaceses PESE ee Postage Nos. 3 to 5, 6d.; Nos, 6 to 9, 9d. 3 ft. red Malacca canes fitted best 


brass screws and sockets, 18 in. 
brass chimney brush, screw for 
drain clearing, pair of straps. 


°. 442919 =r 
ra ae = > 30 ft. 27/-, 40 ft. 33/-, 50 ft. 42/- 
ANUSH OSa, TE E 60 ft. 48/-, 70 ft. 54/-, 80 ft. 62l- 
Q * BRAND, kn m j SS ee N 
Marty =r i Carriage forward 


TENNIS 
MARKER 

The very 
best on the 
market 17/6 
carr.forwa’d 


TRADE // MARK 
MADE IN ENGLAND 


: Protect your STRAWBERRIES È 
REGISTERED RIB N? 709906 H . : 
GARDEN HOSE. (Reduction in Price). “British Oak” Brand, =} by using our Straw STRAWBERRY MATS ; 


Se TT 


HT IY 
Fie Ore Corrugated Moulded Hose, Unkinkabie, strong and lasting. $ Will last three seasons. Far superior to loose 
Bien 4° 9d. 4” 10d. }* 1/- per foot. Any length cut. Immediate delivery : straw. Price 17/- gross. Carr. paid on | gross 
“The guaranteed. Carriage Paid to any station in England. 
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— NETTINGS 
Garden Nets for Fruit Protection 


Any length width, corded all round, 


New, 1 in. sq. mesh, stout, 5d. per sq. yd.; New Medium, 
1 in. sq. mesh, 44d. ; New } in. Stout sq. mesh, 54d.; New, 
in. Salmon Twine, 


i 7 4. meS, 3d. 5; 
Repaired, #in. sq. mesh, 3$d. New Tennis Boundary Net- 
F; ting, roped around, Heavy hand braided, 7d. per sq. yd. ; 


~AND BAMBOO OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


A 
‘TWIGS TO YACHTMASTS" 
SUITABLE FOR AN INFINITE 
:ı VARIETY OF PURPOGES z 
— WRITE FOR OUA — 
STANDARD PRICE LIST 


WEED BAMBOO 
KILLER GARDE 
i wore patenana, F EKA” Lawm SANO. SOILFUME, C A N f 5 


aT A EDAMIES&C?. 


164 LEVER STREET. 
CITY Re., LONDON.EC1. 


Medium, 6d. ; Little lighter, 44d.; Selected repaired, 8d. 
Any length width supplied. Lawn Tennis Nets, regulation 
size, various qualities, steel and copper head lines, from 
27/6 to 32/6 each. Diamond Nets, Ẹ in. superior quality, 
measured mesh, closed, 25 by 13 yds., 37/6; 60 by 13 yda; 
75/-; 1in., 25 by 2 yds., 3/6; or 4 yds. 7/-; or 8 yds. 
14/-; heavy quality, about 14 mesh 25 by 2 yds. 4/5; or 
4 yds. 8/9; 8 yds. 17/6; New Pea Netting 5in. mesh, 3 
ft. 2id.; 6 ft. 5d. yard. Goods carriage paid passenger 
train recelpt order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Greenhouse 
Shadings, etc. 


Samples and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 


Net Makers, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL, 
Estb. over Half Century. 


Our Patented Power 
Mower is built to the 
J.P. Super standard— 
and soit is most eco- 
nomical in use. It does 
not go wrong. Ask for 
full particulars. 


H“ father writes : “My little 


girl of 1] years very often 
helps me mow the lawn.” 


The PATENTED J.P. SUPER 
is so delightfully easy to handle, 
so silent and efficient in action 
that a child can be trusted to 
operate it. Its wonderful con- 
struction, its gears running in 
oil, its beautifully ‘ made-to- 
run-right "mechanism places 
it ‘ lawns ahead ' of rivals. 


Write to-day for fully 
free. 7 


Vam pam plaea It 


"y wom 


Illustrated Booklet nar pee a 

Ord eae }-inch Rough Plate 
er one fro I f 
Seedaman subject to test on your own and Putty 


Write for Manchester and London stock 
lists stating sizes and quantity required to: 
Dept. G.C., 4, Mason Street, Manchester. 
Mention this paper. 


lawn. You will be quite sure then that 
you have the beat. 


69a, Maynell Road, Leicester. 
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WOODLICE and 
ANT DEATH 


NON-POISONOUS 


Simply requires sprinkling. 


Non-caustic; no smell; kills 
the roots; superior to arseni- 


Causes instantaneous death to Ants, 
cal compounds. 


~ THOUSANDS OF TOMATO PLANTS a pret f 
ENTIRELY SAVED Tiarat Woodlice, Earwigs, Snails, an 


Be satisfied with the best—the cheapest in the end. 1/- 2/- 3/666 12/- kills a, brings M ice, Rats and 
Commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. for 4 12} 25 50 100 gals. Rabbits from their holes. 
Cubic ft. 1 N a 4,000 8.00 16,900 Er a Special cheap bulk prices for Prices— 


Parks, R tion Grounds, » 7 J 
Also in 2, 5 and 10 gallon free drums. etc. idk ie EN TEN 1/ 1/9 3} 5/ 


SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


| 
ERY CHOICE BULBS to’'cosr 


Iris Reticulata 27/6 per 100 
Tulip Fantasy 4/- each 

Tulip Prince of Orange 3/6 dozen 
Narcissus King Alfred 5/- dozen 
Narcissus Marshlight 6/~ dozen 


CHEALS’CRAWLEY 


—Garden Architect s— 


Herbert G. Longford 
Abingdon —— Berks. 


Ww N Paha 
5 "he \ oy ; Aé 
toca 


Advice given for 
GARDEN & ESTATE 
PLANNING and 

z | GENERAL 
as IMPROVEMENTS 


a Work carried out 
in any part of the 
country 


oar 120 acres of 
wr R Nursery 


p 
P 
>» 
- 
Lae 


‘ ty 


containing a very 
fine collection of 
Ornamental Trees, 


te - Shrubs’. Fruit 


a. oa. DES TS, Trees, Hardy 
ii Se: Gj ~ 4] Plants, Roses, 
` : -- == Dahlias, etc., etc. 


J. CHEAL & SONS LTD.—The Nurseries — CRAWLEY 


EDDY’S NEW NETS 


GARDEN NETS 
For Fruit protection. Any lengths and | 
wie. i Corded all round— | 
—1” £q. mesh, heavy, 6}d. sq. yd. 

NEW—1’ sq. mesh, mediar, ö5łd. phy 
NEW—l1’ 8q. mesh, light 5d. we 
NEW—+4’ sq. mesh, medium 74d. „ 
NEW—+4’ sq. mesh, light 5d. 


1cwt. of 
Turn your garden refuse into 
SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE 


"COR RYS BE SRS ric 


Manufactured by CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E.1. 


May 28, 1997. 


Have a good one! 


For a good garden have a good tap that never 
leaks, is frost proof, gives the same flow of water 
as from an open pipe, and saves the gardener 
time and labour in watering. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE FULLWAY 


NORWICH VALVE 


has a straight or Pada 
bent Nose for 
push-on, screwed 
or half-a-turn in- 
stant hose coup- 
ler similar to a 
fire cock, 

Solidly made in 
brass, with metal 
hand wheel. This 
pattern forinstant 
hose coupler }' 
7/= post paid. 
Coupler 1/9 

From Stock. 


List C 19 post free. 
C. P. KINNELL & Co. Ltd. 
SouTHWARK STREET Lonpon SE | 


The Original Fumigating Shreds. Reflss 
Substitutes they are never the 


No.! Fumigates 15/20,000 Cubic Feat 6/ 
No2 De. 10,000 Do. 4 

No3 De. 1,000 Do. ._ If" 

Nos Do. 2,500 De. 1/9 

Whole or part et can be used as 

desired. From all Reputable Seedsman 

Sele Manvfacturers = 

NS LTD, 

W: DARL! NOTON & OO NDON. as 


Specialists 


ADCO ACCELERATOR 


(fo lawn mowings aud soft greeo refus:), 


28 lb, 4/6 S61b..8/- 1 cwt,, 15/- 


STANDARD ADCO 


(for all other garden rubbish and straw) 
28 lb., G/- 561b., 1 1/6 ' owt , 20/- 
Carriage paid to nearest Goods Station. 
cash with order, 
Stocked by all the lea ing Scedsmen, Stores, 
etc. See that you obtain Adco innur branded 
bags which contain full d.rections for use 


ADCO, LTD., 
60 Harpenden. HERTS. 


tons of MANURE 


REPAIRED— special offer 
1° sq. mesh (corded) 34d. sq. yd. 
1’ dia. mesh (not corded) 9/- 100 a Sd. 

NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round 
62d. per sq. yard 
_ NEW TENNIS NETS 
Various qualities, from 15/3 to 38/- each. 
NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Samples and particulars from the manfrs. : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber —————_- Lincs. 
(Sole proprietors of B, Eddy & Sons) 


in 
Bee Hives 
and 
Appliances 


———— 


Illustrated 
Catalogue free 


C. T. OVERTON & SONS, Crawley, Sussex 
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Cytisus Lord Lambourne.—A graceful, free- 
flowering Broom much of C. Dallimorei type. 
The standards and keel are coloured primrose, 
and the wings are bright crimson. own by 
Messrs. C. WaTSON AND Sons, LTD. . 

Azaleodendron Galloper Light.—A very hand- 
some hardy, deciduous variety which bears good 
trusses of rosy-salmon flowers with crimson 
spots on the upper segment. Shown by LIONEL 
DE RoTHSCHILD, Esq. | 

Viburnum macrocephalum.—A deciduous shrub 
of fair size, from China. The small, ovate- 
oblong leaves are dark green. The bush bears 
large, rounded trusses of pure white, sterile 
flowers of Hydrangea-like appearance. Shown 
by LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq. 

Lupinus pol llus Countess of March.— 
This Mane fag has tall spikes of flowers 
which are white at first, but later become 
flushed with lilac. Shown by Mr. G. R. DOWNER. 

Hydrangea Hortensia D. B. Crane.—A large 
truss of substantial flowers of deep old rose 
colour. Shown by Mr. H. J. JONES. 

_H. Mrs. Baardsi.—A large, shapely truss of 
bright pink flowers. 

H. Deutchland.—This variety has an immense 
truss of pink flowers, very lightly shaded with 


blue. Both were shown by Messrs. L. J. 
ENDTZ AND Co. 
Carnation E. Lyall Swete.—A magnificent 


border Carnation. The large flowers are very 
shapely and of bright scarlet-crimson colour. 
Shown by Mr. James DOUGLAS. 


Dianthus Allwoodii Susan.—A shapely little 
flower of blush pink colour. There is a substan- 
tial deep crimson zone. Shown by Messrs. 
ALLWOOD Bexos. 


Aster alpinus Shirley.— Although only about 
six inches in height, this splendid variety bears 
bright mauve-coloured flowers, nearly three 
aes across. Shown by Messrs. B. LADHAMS, 

TD. 


Viola cornuta Jersey Gem.—This is an excellent 
variety of compact, yet spreading, habit. 
The flowers are unusually Jarge for the type 
and of royal blue colour. Shown by Messrs. 
WATKINS AND SIMPSON. 


Rose Kersbergen.—A showy Polyantha variety. 
It bears a shapely, conical truss of double, 
rich crimson flowers. Shown by Messrs. Wm. 
CUTBUSH AND Son. 


Begonia Mrs. A. Baldwin Bantock.—A_ mag- 
nificent, tuberous-rooted, double-flowered var- 
iety. The very large, perfectly-formed flowers 
are of rose-pink colour, shaded with orange 
and are prettily waved. . i 5 

B. Mrs. F. Bedford.—Another. splendid 
variety of similar type to the above. The colour 
is cream flushed at the back and on the margins 
with Apple-bossom pink. Both varieties were 
shown by Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON. 

Tulip White Duchess.—A very large, Cottage 
oat The broad segments are occasionally 
notched, and of creamy white colour, with green 
lines along the centre at the back of the segments. 
Shown by Messrs. BARR AND Sons. 


Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 


While there were only: two exhibits of stove 
planta, these were wholly admirable. Messrs. 
OHN PEED anD Son arranged a splendid collec- 
tion of Caladiums. which included many new 
varieties. The chief of these were Mr. Robert 
Greenfield, Leopold, Roupell Glory, Streatham 
Pride, Stromboli and Fiery Cross, all of semi- 
transparent loveliness. Amongst the older 
varieties we especially noted Marquis of Camden, 
vohn Peed, Red Ensign, Henry Lovat and John 
urns. The level of these exceedingly well- 
ids Caladiums was broken by excellent plants 
sae hoenix Roebelinii and Cordyline (Dracaena), 
ictoria. Along the front, Messrs. JOHN PEED 
masta Son arranged a very large collection of the 
splendid Streptocarpus which recei ved such great 
and ation at previous shows in Vincent Square, 
miray equally well-grown plants of an ad. 
palo of Gloxinia. They also showed 
: us, double-flowered, velvety purple 
tunis, Mrs, John Campbell, and margined the 
p with Coleus Wittonii, Selaginellas and 
Asparagus plumosus nana. 


Nearby, Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, LTD., dis- 
played a magnificent collection of miscellaneous 
stove plants. Caladiums of good quality were 
an important feature, as also were many good 
varieties of Codiaeum (Croton) and Cordyline 
(Draceana). Vivid colour was provided by 
the scarlet spathes of Anthurium Scherzerianum 


Lord Lambourne and A. S. Russelliana. Of 
special note amongst the foliage plants was a 
pan of the charming little oectochilus 


SR Flowering plants included Clerodendron 
alfouri, Francisceas, Medinilla magnifica 
and various Bromeliads bearing brilliant 
bracts. Adjoining these stove plants was a 
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comprehensive collection arranged by’ Mr. 
SYDNEY Sra. This included  well-grown 
lants of Mamillaria Schiedeana, M. coronaria, 
. mMicromeris, Echinocactus Grusonii, E. 
pilosus, E. chrysanthus, Cereus (Pilocereus) 
senilis, Echinopsis, Euphorbias, Echeverias and 
Cotyledons. l P 
Hydrangeas were extensively shown andin 
superb quality. The three exhibits, solely of 
Hydrangeas, splendidly illustrated different 
styles of arrangement. Mr. H. J. JONES 


favoured the moderately level method, broken 


ye delightful centre of vividly coloured 
plants of Parzival and selections, at the. four 


FIG. 181.—CHELSEA SHOW: PRIMULA MICRODONTA VAR. ALPICOLA. 
(see p. 376), 


most pleasant group of Tree Ferns, largely of 
Dicksonia antartica, with an occasional Cyathea 
dealbata rising high above more lowly Ferns and 
Bromeliads. 

Hippeastrums were especially well shown by 
Lapy ABERCONWAY and the Hon HENRY 
McLaREN (gr. Mr. F. C. Puddle), Bodnant, 
North Wales. These excellent plants were 
delightfully arranged in a variety of splendid 
colours, and illustrated a desirable strain as 
well as first-rate cultivation. In a row of Strepto- 
carpus which was arranged along the front of 
this exhibit, there were many good specimens, 
principally of purplish shades, which were also 
worthy of admiration. 

The only exhibit of succulent plants was a 


corners, of his charming seedlings, while specimen 
plants were disposed in approved places. His 
rincipal varieties included Le Cygne, white ; 
ubis, rich P cnc with bronzy-green centres ; 
Elmar, frilled pink; Thos. Stevenson, a large 
truss of soft pink flowers; Blue Prince, of hazy 
blue shading over pink ground; Peer Gynt, 
of Geranium pink colouring; and Heiderosee,' 
a very large truss of medium pink colour. 
Nearby, Baron Bruno SCHRÖDER (gr. Mr. 
E. J. Henderson), The Dell, Egham, displayed 
a handsome bank of well-grown Hydrangeas, 
with occasional raised vases of selected speci- 
mens which made an effective display. Amongst 
the many varieties were Parzival, Maréchal 
Foch, crimped, pink; Goliath, an immense 
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truss ; Madame Vonen, pink flushed with mauve ; 
Madame Moulliere, with a violet eye; and 
Hydrangea Maresii. 
~- At the far end of the same tent Mr. PHILIP 
Lapps had a most delightfully arranged grou 
of Hydrangeas. We understood that Mr. H. 
Jolis, Managing Director of Messrs. Silvesters, 
was responsible for the arrangement, and that 
the exhibit was intended to follow the lines of 
the recent displays of the British Florists’ 
Federation in illustrating the best varieties 
grown for market sale. As in the other collec- 
tions, the variety Parzival was lendidly 
shown, and this filled a large e R basket. 
Other ornamental baskets contained plants of 
such varieties as Madame Moulliere, Mada me 
Truffaut and Madame A. Riverain, blue; and 
Madame Chautard, pale pink. Hydrangeas 
were also shown by many other exhibitors 
in association with various plants. 

On this occasion, Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons con- 
confined their exhibit to a display of Salpiglossis 
(Fig. 182). Thirty-six distinct varieties were repre- 
sented, and these were arranged in a series 
of bold, undulating groups in the centre of No. 1 
Tent. This most comprehensive and best collec- 
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varieties and Salpiglossis of considerable merit. 
These gave way to dwarfer, but equally merit- 
orious plants of large-flowered Calceolarias, 
Nemesias in many delightful shades of colour ; 
Statice palmata, Primula obconica grandiflora, 
of great excellence; and dwarf Cactus Ciner- 
arias, in a great range of colours. 

A well disposed exhibit of Calceolaria integri- 
folia and small-flowered hybrids of great beauty, 
was made by Mrs. SHEPPEE (gr. Mr. W. Limmer), 
Holly Spring, Bracknell, and Mrs. DENNY 
(gr. Mr. Thrower), Hornwood House, Bucks., 
had a tasteful arrangement of Calceolaria 
integrifolia and Statice profusa. 

THE SrupEety HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE 
exhibit was composed of Clarkia elegans, 
Rehmannia angulata, with a few plants of 
exceptionally bright colour ; Statice Suworowii 
and Hydrangeas. The central place was 
given to an admirable collection of Brompton 
Stocks. The group, which was edged with 
Isolepsis gracilis, was arranged with skill and 
taste. 

A magnificent collection of tuberous-rooted 
Begonias was arranged on the staging by 
Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LaNGpoN. On the 


FIG. 182—CHELSEA SHOW: A CORNER OF MESSRS. SUTTON AND SON’S GOLD MEDAL 
GROUP OF SALPIGLOSSIS. 


tion of Salpiglossis that has ever been shown, 
was most fascinating in the charming and delight- 
ful colourings of the flowers. Every possible 
shade and combination of colours were to be 
seen, but those which seemed to be the most 
popular were Velvet Red, of intense velvety 
colouring, the association of Heliotrope, crimson 
and gold, the self yellow and the rosy-crimson. 
But there were many others equally delightful 
in the intensity of their colours and markings, 
while every plant was a perfect example of the 
highest cultural skill. 

At the Embankment end of the tent, Messrs. 
J. CARTER AND Co. had a series of three very 
charming groups of greenhouse plants linked up 
with arches of Sweet Peas. In the larger, 
middle group, they had bold masses of Clarkia 
Brilliant Princess, Rehmannia angulata and 
Schizanthus var. Pink Shade merging into 
smaller groups of Petunia Rose Queen, Gloxinias 
and Begonias of good strains, and the whole 
edged with velvety grass and a row of an 
Ageratum of graceful habit. In the secondary 
groups were displayed Irises, Salpiglossis, 
Cinerarias and Calceolarias. 3 

An extensive exhibit, arranged by Messrs. 
WEBB AND Sons, contained generous batches 
of well-flowered greenhouse ae In the back- 
ground there were tall plants of Clarkia, of 
rich salmon colouring ; Cineraria stellata 


present occasion it seemed that these well- 
known growers excelled even themselves in 
the excellence of their plants. The flowers, 
which in the main part of this very imposing 
exhibit were double, were immense in size, 
but very shapely and of many beautiful 
shades of colour. The chief were Lord Lam- 
bourne, orange shades; Hilda Langdon, shell 
pink; Brian Langdon, deep rose-pink ; Peace, 
cream; Sidney Robinson, orange; Betty 
Hampton, rosy salmon; Mrs. Peter Blair, 
white, and Grand Monarch, rich, deep crimson. 
Over these superb plants were suspended 
baskets of equally meritorious plants of pendu- 
lous habit. There were Mollie, blush; Lena, 
red; Mrs. Bilkey, orange, and Corallina, pale 
coral. 

Zonal Pelargoniums, as greenhouse plants, 
seem to have lost favour with gardeners during 
past years, so that extensive exhibits are not 
now looked for, but Mr. W. A. R. CLIFTON 
illustrated, in his exhibit of trusses of many 
varieties, their decorative value. The central 
position was given to several vases of a new 
variety, Nouvelle, which bears large trusses of 
orange-coloured flowers which have a white 
eye. Chief amongst. the older varieties were 
Mars, of rich colouring; Venus, Janet Scott 
and Sensation. Besides these he had a grand 
selection of double-flowered varieties. 
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Roses. 


A large group, arranged by Messrs. 
Bros., provided a ae of glorious cates 
The side wall of the marquee was hidden 
by profusely-flowered Polyantha varieties, such 
as Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, Excelsa, and 
Paul's Scarlet Climber, while along the centre 
of this large group there were tall standards of 
similar varieties rising above excellent plants of 
Hortulanus Budde, Mabel Morse, Bessie Chaplin, 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, Betty Hulton, Lady 
Hillingdon and many other valuable Roses. 
Below these tall plants was maased a ground. 
work of dwarf plants of Scarlet Leader, Annie 
Miller, Susanne Miller, Superba and Girlie, 
behind the front rows of John Henry, Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet, Mrs. Atlee, Vera, Fascin- 
ation, Shot Silk and Mrs. Tresham Gilbey. l 

On a large ground space, Mr. ExisHa J. Hicks 
had an attractive group of Roses in pots. There 
were tall standards of Mary Hicks, Orange 
King, Shalimar and other free-flowering sorts 
rising above dwarfer plants of Golden Salmon 
(Fig. 178) Dainty Bess, Dorothy Dix, Paul's 
Scarlet Climber, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, 
Angele Pernet and many other good garden 
Roses. 

A large corner space was attractively filled by 
Messrs. Wm. CUTBUSH AND Son with a graceful 
group of Polyantha Roses and Hydrangeas. 
The Roses included floriferous plants of Kers- 
bergen, crimson; Frank Leddy, bright pink; 
Golden Salmon (Fig. 178), Salmonea, Mary 
Casant, pale salmon; Scarlet Leader and La 
Reine Elizabeth, crimson. The chief 
Hydrangeas, which were arranged with well- 
coloured Japanese Maples, were Helge, Lorley, 
Marechal Foch and Parzival. 

Their recent H.T. variety, Capt. S. Harvey 
Cant, was represented by Messrs. Franx CANT 
AND Co., with several fine plants bearing large 
pink fiowers. There was also a goodly batch 
of Lord Lambourne and Mrs. Henry Bowles 
of the same type, while a profusion of bloom was 

rovided by Mrs. Anthony Kluis, a showy 
Polvantha variety, and Kirsten Poulsen, 
a single rose-coloured variety, which lasta 
for a considerable A aes a moi 

On the staging, Messrs. B. R. CANT 
displayed good “amples of Padré, Mrs. Beatty, 
Sovereign, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, He 
a deep rose-pink H.T., Margaret Spaull, of soft 
salmon shading ; Phoebe, lemon-yellow ; peny 
Wakefield, orange-salmon shades, and- Cecil, 
a rich yellow. Mr. GEORGE Prince had fonter 
sprays of the yellow Banksian Rose, and & d 

owed typical examples of Golden Salmon an 
Rosa Hugonis. TRET A 

A g selection of standard varieties aa 
by Messrs. E. PauL anD Co., included Ophe n 
Molly. Sharman Crawford, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
Madame Abel Chatenay, America, Pone 
Beauty, Covent Garden, Los Angeles and Colone 
Oswald Fitzgerald. Free-flowering Roses wad 
displayed by Mr. J. H. PEMBERTON, who h 
good specimens of Ideal, Chatillon Rose, Ec o 
Golden Salmon, Corry Koster and Edith Cavell. 

The chief feature of Mr. WALTER EASLEA $ 
exhibit was his variety Thelma, which was 
awarded the Cory Cup last year; this es 
represented by many large plants. He aiso 
showed Amami, a new H.T.; W. A. eat 
@ pink flushed H.T.; Thora, M. A. Kluis, 
a dwarf Polyantha, and Orange King. 


Carnations and Pinks. 


Several growers of Carnations set up upoe 
collections which contained an immense number 
of fresh and beautiful flowers. Messrs. 
ENGELMANN, Lrp., placed their flowers m & 
series of tall pillars, which made a most geet 
display. In addition to several unnamed see j 
lings of considerable value, they had larg 
quantities of Nigger, Saffron, White Enchantress, 
White Wonder, Red Laddie, Dainty, a pretty 
Fancy variety; Lady Northcliffe, Spectrun 


was arranged on the staging in 
lations, surmounted by hanging 
with a generous profusion of 
bendy ch varieties were George vo} 
pectrum, Velvet, a new Fancy variety of rich 
red colour with crimson stripes ; Master Michae 
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Stoup, Butterfly, a fragrant Fancy with red 
flakes on a white ground ; Eldora, white ground 
Fancy which they consider to be the most 
fragrant of all greenhouse Fancy Carnations ; 
Red Laddie, Shot Silk, a red and crimson Fancy, 
and a selected strain of Mary Allwood. On a 
ground space near by, Messrs. ALLwoop had 
a garden of Border varieties and Dianthus 
Allwoodii which was also very effective. The 
Border sorts included Lord Stern, yellow Fancy ; 
Lieut. E. Shackleton, Grenadier, scarlet; and 
Skirmisher, yellow ground Fancy. Chief 
amongst the Dianthus were Arthur, Peggy, 
Fred and Phoebe. One corner was devoted 
to a good selection of alpine Pinks. 

In their collection, Messrs. Kerra LuxrorpD 
AND Co. displayed goodly vases of such 
perpetual-flowering Carnations as Topsy, Tarzan, 
Saffron, Circe, Sheila Greer and Mrs. Hamilton 
Fellowes. Mr. A. F. Durron staged several 
large vases filled with his new rich crimson 
and fragrant variety, Mrs. A. J. Cobb. 

An extensive collection of Border Carnations 
with some Auriculas was displayed by Mr. 
JamMES Doveras. The chief Carnations were 
Winsome Clove, Cleopatra, Mrs. Audrey Camp- 
bell, Ravenswood, Fair Ellen, Bookham Rose, 
Princess Mary, Bookham White, Steerforth, 
Red Gauntlet and Rhoderic Dhu. 

In a collection of his admirable garden Pinks, 
Mr. C. H. HERBERT included a good selection of 
new varieties of great beauty. The chief of 
these were Queen Mary, deep blush with crimson 
zone; Conquest, ruby crimson ; Majestic, 
a large deep rose-pink flower ; Novelty, a shapely 
crimson lake bloom; Princess Elizabeth, rose- 
pink; Model, the most perfectly formed of all 
Border Pinks ; Fire King, vivid scarlet ; Negress, 
a large, deep crimson flower; Mrs. Herbert, 
a soft pink with a crimson zone, and Bridesmaid, 
alovely softsalmon-pink. Messrs. Isaac House 
AND Son showed a large quantity of a free- 
flowering Border Pink named White Ladies. 


Ferns. 


There was only one collection of stove and 
greenhouse Ferns and this was of comparatively 
small plants arranged by Messrs. EL.Isons. 
In the centre there was a goodly specimen 
of Platycerium Veitchii. The larger Ferns 
included Polypodium Mandaianum, Blechnum 
granodense and Davallia ornata, while towards 
the front there were dainty little plants of 
Pteris tricolor, Gymnogramme Alstonii, Pellaea 
ternifolia, and Doodia superba multifida. 

A large collection of his well-known hardy 


Ferns was displayed with German Irises by’ 


Mr. Amos Perry. The Royal Fern, Osmunda 
regalis, was represented by several excellent 
specimens. Other sorts of great merit were 
Osmunda regalis Phillips, Athyrium lacin- 
latum, A. ramulosum, A. ff. cristatum Elworthii, 
A. ff. plumosum, Lastrea ramosa, Scolopendrium 
nobile and Struthiopteris germanica. 
Irises. 

The groups of Bearded Irises have become 
one of the features of Chelsea Show and they 
again formed the centre of attraction for the 
many lovers of these flowers which have been so 
infinitely improved in recent years, 

Messrs. R. WALLACE AND Co., Lro., showed 
& group rich in newer varieties, Souvenir de 
Madame Gaudichau, Franklin Beynon,Miranda, 
with fine spikes of the better-known Alcazar, 
Archeveque, etc. 

Messrs. BARR AND Sons staged a varied 
collection of such better standard varieties as 
Sarpedon, Alcazar, Isoline, Princess of Wales, 
and forms of I. sibirica with an edging of 
Achillea, Thrift and Violas. 

Irises were also used with prominence by 
Messrs. WATERER, SON AND CrisP in their group 
of herbaceous plants, where we noted Souvenir 
de Madame Gaudichau, Shekinah, Magnifica, 
Lord of June, etc., and by Mr. Amos PERRY in 
association with his hardy Ferns. Here was 
included a very delightful little batch of hybrids 
between I. bracteata, I. Watsoniana and I. 
tenax. Striking bearded varieties of special 
value were: Mary Gibson, light rose-bronze ; 
Mrs. Marion Cran, purplish pink; Mrs. H. F. 
Bowles, bronze and maroon ; Duke of York, pale 


. fine. 


mauve blue; Mestor, deepest violet; the well- 
known Magnifica and White Queen. 

A very welcome exhibit came from Mrs. W. R. 
Dykes, who showed a batch of the finer seedlings 
raised by the late Mr. Dykes. Among the self- 
coloured blues were Goldcrest, Venetia, 
Sapphire, Aphrodite, tall purplish rose; 
Moonlight, slaty white ; Amber, a good yellow ; 
and Lustre, a red purple self were also fine. 
The pure yellow Moraea spathacea, finely grown, 
added a vivid patch of pure yellow. 

The ORPINGTON NURSERIES staged a large 
semi-circular bank of good forms. Iris colours 
are not easily judged under canvas, but the more 
striking varieties included the immense purple 
Mauna Loa, the reddish plum shades of Evadne 
and Seminole, Argynnis, bronze and brown, 
Aphrodite, self purplish rose, Athene and Queen 
Mary, white, with the beautiful self blue of 
Wedgwood. 

The finest collection of Irises in the Show 
both from the point of view of quality and 
variety was that arranged by Messrs. GEO. 
BunyaRD AND Co. The lifted plants showed 
extraordinarily clean,tvigorous growth and while 
Lilies and Eulalia were used to lighten the decora- 
tive arrangement there could be no finer foil to 
the flowers than the Iris foliage itself. The 
advances made in recent years were admirably 
shown by the best varieties from American and 
French as well as British raisers. Some of the 
noblest flowers showed the Dominion parentage. 
Among the deep purples Duke of Bedford 
Pioneer, Centurion and Tenebrae were out- 
standing. Ambassadeur, Souvenir de Madame 
Gaudichau, Lent A. Williamson, Billia, Shekinah, 
Mrs. Marion Cran and Harmony were a few other 
varieties shown in fine condition. 


Sweet Peas. 


Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co. showed a unique 
collection of sixty varieties, exhibiting mag- 
nificent quality and cultivation. Perhaps the 
most striking sort was Prince of Orange, a much 
frilled flower of deep orange, several shades 
richer than Royal Sovereign; Camellia, a new 
frilled, white variety; Hero, salmon-cerise, 
and Flamingo, orange-cerise, were also very 
Outstanding for its vigorous two feet 
stems, was Pinkie, bright vivid pink. Daffodil, 
Blue Bird, Gleneagles, Mary Rose, Hebe, and 
Picture, were other striking vases. 

Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON AND Sons had a novel 
arrangement showing the flowers at the back of 
the group in large sprays against a cream trellis 
background, while in front were large baskets 
of one or two colours. Interesting contrasts 


‘were given by Elegance arranged with Corona, 


King Mauve with Peggy, Crusader with Daffodil, 
and Lucifer with Edna May. Magnet and 
Flambeau were noteworthily fine, and there 
was a new scarlet seedling of which more will 
be seen later. 

Messrs. R. Botton AND SON staged a striking 
group of almost solid colour from the profusion 
of bloom in close-packed vases. The out- 
standing novelty for distribution in 1928 was 
the soft salmon, Mrs. A. Searles, finely shown. 
What Joy (cream), Model (white), Jessie (light 
pink), Royal Sovereign and Colorado (orange) 
with Powerscourt and R. F. Felton (still among 
the best of the mauves) were other outstanding 
vases. Challenger, a pink Fancy, is another 
of the firm’s novelties likely to be popular. 

Mr. J. STEVENSON, in a pretty arrangement 
which showed the varied colours to advantage, 
included Glorious (fine cerise), Marjorie (deep 
carmine), Nina (rosy-pink), Austin Frederick 
Improved (good mauve), and Guinea Gold, 
in a varied collection. 

Messrs. JAMES CARTER AND Co. also showed a 
well-grown and varied collection of the best 
varieties. We noted Model (white), Geisha 
(cream), Raynes Park (mauve) Venus (cream 
pink), Grenadier (scarlet) and Royal Sovereign 
(orange). 


Rock Gardens on Tabling. 


An excellent series of small rock gardens 
on tables made one of the most important 
features of No. 2 Tent. The popularity of 
grey mountain limestone, especially the 
weathered moss-covered, Westmoreland stone, 
was very marked, and no stone shows up the 
brilliant colours of rock plants to greater advan- 
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tage, but the use of other stones noted here and 
there is to be commended, so long as newly- 
quarried material, which spoilt one of the exhibits, 
is avoided. 

Messrs. BOWELL AND SKARRATT, with a back- 
ground of the newer Brooms Dorothy Walpole, 
Donard Seedling and Cornish Cream, included 
among their rarer plants Viola pedata and 
V. elatior, Erigeron flagellaris and E. leiomerus 
Astragalus massiliensis, Scorzonera rosea, Lew- 
isias and hardy Orchids. 

Mr. P. GARDNER included the seldom seen 
white form of Primula farinosa, Dianthus 
glacialis, Aquilegia calcarata and other good 
things, in a setting of Yorkshire limestone. 

Messrs. SHEPPARDS had a small collection in 
which we noted the bright Armeria Merlin, 
with good plants of Oxalis enneaphylla. 

Messrs. BacKHOUSE, LrD., using the West- 
moreland stone, had good plants of Gentiana 
acaulis and Ramondia. The tiny Rosa Roulettii, 
flowering at three inches, and R. pumila at six 
inches, both of which bloom continuously, 
were prettily shown, and are obviously becoming 
favourites. The minor form of Arenaria 
tetraquetra with a number of Oxalis species, 
were also good. 

Few of the small rock gardens had a more 
varied collection than that shown by Mr. GAVIN 
Jones. Dianthus callizonus was a gorgeous 
plant, and with many good plants of commoner 
hings, Myosotis spathulata, Erodium chamae- 
dryoides rosea, Erinus hispanicus, Oxalis chrys- 
antha, Raoulia australis minutifolia, Trifolium 
uniflorum, and the scarlet-flowered Saxifraga 
aizoides incarnata, were items not noted else- 
where in the Show. ' 

Dr. MacWarrs exhibit from Morelands, 
Duns, Scotland, gained distinction from: its 
little-known species of Primula. Colour mass 
was given by Auriculas (of which a particularly 
good blue border variety was included in 
quantity), P. Veitchii, P. sikkimensis and other 
well-known plants, but the lover of rare plants 
found here P. scotica, P. Ellisiae, P. macrodonta 
apicola, (Fig. '81) P. Florindae and a very 
charming P. marginata hybrid. 

Messrs. TUCKER'S, LTD., covered a sloping 
rocky bank with good things. The broad- 
leaved form of Saxifraga Cotyledon -was 
strikingly good, and its profusion in flower 
sprays showed its value as a decorative. green- 
house plant. Smilacina racemosa in excellent 
condition, seldom met with, was shown well. 
Campanula abietina, C. thyrsoidea Wahlenbergia 
Pumilio and alpine Columbines were also 
notably good. 

Messrs. OLIVER AND HUNTER, while not 
neglecting things the more common at once 
attracted attention by their unique collection 
of some of the aristocrats of Primula species, 
grown in a robust way that may well be the envy 
of less favourably placed gardens. In P. Litton- 
iana, P. Prionotis, P. Florindae, P. flexilipes, 
P. microdonta, P. seclusa, P. luteola, P. pseudo- 
sikkimensis—we touch the fringe only of 
names of interest. 

An interesting collection of out of the way 
plants was brought up by Mr. W. H. WALTERS, 
Colesbourne Gardens, Cheltenham. Habran- 
thus pratensis is flowered well there. Elwes’ 
bronze-leaved form of Rodgersia was very good 
Rheum Alexandrae, Paeonia Cambessedesii, 
the double form of Meconopsis quintuplinervis 
and a number of rare terrestrial Orchids are a 
few among many items of choice character 
included. 

Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, with other 
good things, included Roscoea, Viola pedata, and 
V. rupestris, Mimulus Rargrave Fireflame, the 
Wargrave Trollius pumilis, Globularia incan- 
escens, and fine plants of the little-known 
Pentstemon confertus coeruleus. The restful 
effect gained by restraint in the use of plants 
gave special value to the exhibit from Messrs. 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., Stevenage, and the 
many good plants included showed up the better 
for their careful association. Wahlenbergia 
Pumilio and Oxalis magellanica were well shown 

Messrs. W. H. Rocers anD Son, Ltp., made 
good use of the Leptospermums, with Emboth- 
rium coccineum as a striking centrepiece. 
Campanula muralis major, Polemonium carneum 
Saxifraga caterhamensis, and some good 
Dianthus species were noted. 
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', A charming rock garden effect was given by 
a brown, moss-covered, local stone, brought u 
by Messrs. W. E. TH. INGWERSEN, LTD., Birch 
Farm, Sharpthorne, East Grinstead, which 
showed the good plants used to the best advan- 
tage. Plants not noted elsewhere included Viola 
Thuringiaea, V. lutea, Epilobium chlorifolium, 
Alchemilla alpina and Mimulus Langsdorfii, 
but clumps of commoner plants gave the chief 
colour effect. 

Mr. Feen G. Woop, with excellent plants of 
such useful subjects as Azalea rosaefiora, 
Verbena chamaedrifolia and a variety of Primulas 
and Saxifrages had indeed more material in 
shrubs and rock plants than they were able to 
place wisely, and the sense of overcrowding 
weakened the general effect of the plants. 

The WaNnsrorD Nurseries exhibited mis- 
cellaneous rock plants, among which we noted 

i Canis-dalmatica and Wahlenbergia 
serpyllifolia. 

. Messrs. J. CHEAL anp Sons backed a table 
of rock plants with herbaceous Lupins. May 
Queen, deepest purple; Delight, richest pink ; 
and Terracotta, were outstanding among them. 

_ Mr.G. Reurtus, with a background of Conifers 
and shrubs (we noted especially the beautiful 
little dwarf Pinus beuvronensis), showed a 
number of good plants from his unique collection 
of rock plants, terrestrial Orchids in variety, 
species of Dianthus, Lewisia, and other cepines. 

. Another exhibit of rare plants came from the 
PrimLEY BoTanico GARDEN. Berberis Thun- 
bergii atropurpureum isa notable piece of colour ; 
Dianthus Atkinsoni, now very rare, was finely 
shown; Leucadendron argenteum and the 
Primley Blue Malva were also good, but par- 
ticularly interesting were the seedlings derived 
from Ceanothus papillosus varying in colour 
from a grey tone of blue to a rich blue and 
differing immensely in leaf character. 

In the very varied collection of rock plants 
from Messrs. Rocers, Pickering, we noted good 
plants of Cytisus Beanii, Ourisia coccinea, 
Gentiana acaulis, Dianthus Freynii and Cam- 
panula Stevensii nana. 

CENTRAL GARDEN SUPPLIES procure a good 
effect in their rock garden by the use of Brooms 
and other shrubs as a background and foil for 
the choicer rock plants in front. Ranunculus 
ipa and Achillea King Edward took 
the eye. i 

From Mr. MAURICE PRICHARD came the group 
that more than any other in these limited spaces 
showed the great wealth of varied colour that 
rock plants provide at this time of year. 
Every plant seemed well-flowered, and among 
commoner things we noted Gentiana verna, 
Ledum Lyonii, Helianthemum lunulatum, Silene 
Hookeri, Aster alpinus albus and Anthyllis 
the i rranged by Mr. H 

e interesting plants a y Mr. H. 
HEMSLEY cioluded’ Dianthus Prince of Wales, 
Heeria elegans, Roscoea Humeana, Dianthus 
versicolor (changing from white to pink), 
Alyssum idaeum, Mitraria coccinea and 
Mesembryanthemums in variety. 

‘Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros. showed a little 
collection of Violas in which the Chestnut- 
coloured Arkwright Ruby and the very deep 
purple Purple Bedder, a sport from Lloyd 
George, were the outstanding plants. _ 

The new white Pink, ite Ladies, was 
admirably shown by Messrs. Isaac HOUSE AND 
Son... Its purity of colour, length of stem, 
good shape and profusion, are bound to make it 
& popular plant. Pentstemon heterophyllus 
aad the very good blue Viola Ann Hathaway 
increased the colour value of the Pinks. 

- Mr. H. Lanarwae, Westerham, Kent, showed 
a small group of rock plants using a freshy 
quarried brown Kentish stone as a setting, of 
which the newness rather spoiled the effect of the 
planting.. La d | 

Messrs, MAXWELL AND BEALE had one of the 
most distinctive arrangements of rock plants. 
The Heathers in which they specialise were 
eee by the golden leaved and copper 

ing.. 

Messrs. Wau. Woop anD Son, LTD., arranged a 
an effective exhibit, with well-flowered plants in 
a grey limestone formation., The less common 
plants noted included Pentatemon Bridgesii, 
Campanula Lauri, Primula Smithiana, and ‘the 
Beechwood, deep carmine variety of P. farinosa. 


THE 


Mr. J. Rosrnson showed a miniature rock 
garden arranged prettily for colour effect with 
standard varieties of Alpines, Saxifraga pyra- 
midalias and Sisyrinchium anceps. 

Messrs. Hopson, LTD., showed rock Conifers 
and alpine plants. 

Mr. SCAPLENORN had an exhibit rich in little- 
known plants, with a good collection of encrusted 
Saxifrages in flower. We noted Lilium parvum, 
some fine Haberleas and Ramondias, Shortia 
galacifolia and Primulas Littoniana, and the 
Bartley strain of P. pulverulenta. 

The Misses Horxrs staged a pleasant little 
group rich in colour provided by such favourites 
as Daisy Dresden China, Phlox Vivid and 
Armeria Laucheana. 

Messrs. JEANS AND TROWBRIDGE had a rich 
collection of rock plants, among the varieties 
of which we noted some nice plants of Cyathodes 
Fraseri and Leptospermum hybrids. 

The HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, Aldersey Hall, 
near Chester, sent a collection of well-grown 
paa of the Primulas sikkimensis, P. luteola, 

Hugh and Lissadell hybrids. 
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congenial homes. Not the least pleasing of 
the many fine features was a colony of Lithosper. 
mum Heavenly Blue, and the uncommon 
Convolvulus Cneorum, which was finely in 
flower. 

Mr. Garvin Jones utilised large pieces of 
Cheddar stone in the construction of a rock 
garden that was effective and restrained in 
effect. The biggest stones were grouped on the 
highest portion at the back, and from this part 
flowed a stream that tumbled down rocks to a 
broad pool in the foreground, the extremity of 
which was panien with Dodecatheon Meadia, 
Primula pulverulenta, P. sikkiminensis, P. 
japonica and P. Eileen Aroon. 

essrs. W. H. ROGERS AND Son contributed 
a small rock garden which showed to advantage 
against a dense background of shrubs. They 
arranged an irregular bed in the foreground 
and planted it very effectively with very low- 
growing plants, including a variety of dwarf 
Conifers, and this bed was separated by 
from a more pretentious rockery with very big 
stones. The best features were colonies of 


FIG. 183.—CHELSEA SHOW: ROCK GARDEN EXHIBITED BY MR. G. G. WHITELEGG, 
AWARDED THE SHERWOOD CUP. 


Rock Gardens. 


Mr. Grorar G. WHITELEGG made a very 
natural-looking rockery that met with general 
approval for the skilful arrangement of the stones, 
the natural method of planting, and the judi- 
cious employment of water (Fig. 183) The general 
effect was a piece of alpine scenery with stream, 
waterfall and tarn, spangled with floral gems, 
amongst large portions of rock laid bare on the 
mountain side by the action of running water 
from melting snow, with debris trapped in the 
hollowsin which alpines had found a suitable 
rooting-medium. In the background a colony 
of Phlox Vivid seemed to sweep as a cascade 
down the rocks, as a stream flows down to the 
lower levels. Above this were colonies of Saxi- 
fraga caterhamensis and S. longifolia over- 
hanging from the crevices of the rocks above. 
On the other side of the stream was a drift of 
Aquilegia pyrenaica, a delightful touch of 
blue, dnd in the sheltered side of this rock was 
another pretty colony of Ramondia pyrenaica, 
gorgeous plants growing in the shade of the 
rocks. Where the stream passed was a little 
outcrop planted with the blue Campanula 
muralis major, and here the water tumbled in 
the cairn. To the left was another bold outcrop, 
and next a path leading to the higher parts with 
masses Of stones outcropping the hillside in 
which Saxifraga Aizoon lutea, Aethionema 
Warley Rose, Viola grandeur and V, lutea, found 


Primula ao yen enta, 
and Tiarella unifoliata. 

Mr. CLARENCE ELLIOTT arranged an outcrop 
of boulders of beautiful pieces of grey limestone 
in the foreground of his rockery exhibit, with a 
small patch of rocks behind, suggesting the 
continuity of the scheme in the kground, 
the whole planted with the eye of a keen lover 
and acquaintance of these floral gems in their 
natural habitat. It was, indeed, the planting 
that inspired most, and no more natural effect 
could be produced than the sheet of Sedum 

athulifolium purpureum that seemed to slither 

own the side into the valley below. The 
summit of the rockery was overhung with the 
spikes of Saxifraga Arizoon lutea and S. Esther, 
and a moss-covered path led to other plantings 
of Aquilegia glandulosa, a speciality of the 


P. Lissadell hybrid 


firm ; Campanula Stevenii, Armeria Vindictive, 


which blended beautifully with the blue Viola 
Blue Stone; Meconopsis Baileyi, and Primula 
sikkimensis. Not the least pleasing feature, 
was a colony of Juniperus hibernica compressa, 
the plants ranging from specimens two feet tall 
and twenty-five years old, to pygmies two 


an or so high, and some three or four years 
old. 


Mesars. Hopsons, Lrp., made a rockery with 
Westmoreland limestone, which was beautifully 
striated. The back of the rockery was arranged 
in a series of terraces, somewhat formal, perhaps, 
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but, on the whole, very effective. From the 
higher parts, a stream flowed to a pool in the 
foreground, the bank of the stream lined with 
stratified rocks, the tops of which were water- 
worn, and in the opinion of some, rather un- 
natural in such positions. The general effect 
was good and the planting effective, the most 
notable subjects being a colony of Azalea 
amoena, Daphne Cneorum, Armeria Vindictive, 
the yelow Genista hispanica, Primula Red 
Hugh, the blue Gentiana acaulis, Viola grande 
and Phlox Vivid. i 

Mr. HERBERT BROOK is to be complimented 
on his very natural rock garden, in which water 
was skilfully utilised ; indeed, the water stream 
and water fall were admirably conceived and 
executed. By the banks of the stream colonies of 
such dwarf plants as Myosotis rupicola, Saxifraga 
Wallichii, Gentiana verna, G. ara C. 
acaulis, Dianthus arvensis, Aethionema Warley 
Rose, Saxifraga Cochlearia minor and Saponaria 
ocymoides splendens found a suitable home, 
and there were other delightful subjects in 
variety associated with dwarf shrubs and 
Conifers. 

Messrs. W. CUTBUSH AND SoN arranged a 
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grane that only Lily stems and foliage possess and 
e cultivation was shown in controlling the 
flowering period of such a rich range of species, 
each shown in quantity. Lilium japonicum, 
L. regale, L. Hansonii, L. testaceum, many forms 
of L. umbellatum and L. Thunbergianum were 
outstandingly fine and the garden picture pro- 
vided by a grassy glade furnished on either side 
with Lilies, Irises, Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
was very much admired. 

Messrs. BAKERS, LTD., arranged a pleasing 
group of Delphiniums and Astilbes in a rather 
uncommon colour scheme of blues and pinks. 
A ae form of Delphinium Lascelles, the double 
light mauve D. David, Admiration (mauve) and 
the well-known King of Delphiniums were 
included. 

In Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE’s group of herbaceous 

lants, subjects of special interest included 
heum Alexandrae and the Eremuri Herriot 
with its parents E. himalaicus and E. robustus. 

Messrs. GEO. JACKMAN AND Sow staged a 
clean, well-grown collection -of good plants. 
Lavatera Olbia and Delphiniums were used as a 
background with Irises, Lupins, Pyrethrums 
and Columbines in front. 


FIG. 184.-CHELSEA SHOW: RHODODENDRON GARDEN WITH VENETIAN TEMPLE 
EXHIBITED BY MESSRS. J. CARTER AND CO. 


rock garden with fine pieces of sandstone, 
and pated it very effectively with a great 
wealth of rockery plants. The best feature was 
the waterfall, with Ferns growing in the crevices 
at the sides; the water tumbled down other 
rocks and led to a pool in the foreground. 
Amongst the many choice plants was a fine 
colony of Ledum Lyonii. 

sars. PULHAM AND Son made a natural 
formation with weathered waterworn limestone, 
as found in Westmoreland, with a small stream 
fed from a dripping pool, the whole making 
a fitting finish to the range of rock gardens. 
The stone was of the finest quality and beauti- 
fully marked by years of running water. The 


pockets, in which were 
many beautiful alpines. 


| Hardy Flowers. 

A The outstanding exhibit of hardy plants was 
e unique collection of Lilies, Irises, Eremuri, 
related subjects shown by Messrs. R. 
ALLACE AND Co., Lro. Nothing could have 

en more satisfying 
beautiful arrangement of the Lilies. 


growing colonies of 


Japanese 


Maples, Bamboos and. Grasses enhanced . the 


y 
disposition ‘of the rocks allowed for spacious 


artistically than the. 


Messrs. KELWAY AND Son showed well the 


most varied collection of Pyrethrums with 
which their name has been so long associated 
as raisers. Paeonies were inlcuded with some 
rather weird nondescript colours (an inter- 
mixture of bronze and blue) in tree Lupins. 

Mr. G. W. MILLER with other useful herbaceous 
flowers valued for cutting had a splendid stand 
of the grand pink Pyrethrum Eileen May 
Robinson. 

The finest collection of Delphiniums was 
staged by Messrs. BLacKMORE AND LANGDON, 
who are among our foremost raisers. Prominent 
varieties in a large collection beautifully grown 
and tastefully shown were Mrs. Foster Cunliffe, 
an immense mauve flower, Mrs. Shirley, Millicent 
Blackmore, Sir Douglas Haig, Phyllis, pale 
mauve, and Edward Bromet, violet, white eye, 
which may be described as an improvement on 
the well known Rev. E. Lascelles. 

Messrs. HEwITTs attracted much attention 
with a collection of Delphiniums representing the 
cream of modern varieties and exhibiting fine 
culture. A few varieties noted included the 
pretty blue of Blue Bird, the white of Mrs. 
Christie Miller, the Cambridge Blue of Mrs. 
Townley Parker, deep mauve and blue of 
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Monarch of Wales, tender rosy mauve of Mrs. 
Jessie Oldham, and rich purple of Happy 
Thought. | : : 

Mr. Jonn ForBEs showed Stocks, Trollius, 
Violas, Delphiniums and other of his specialities. 

Messrs. JARMAN AND Co. staged a charming 
range of Viola cornuta hybrids and Geraniums. 
In the Violas we ear-marked Windley Gem, 
very velvety violet, Ruby Gem, red-purple, 
Goldcrest, primrose yellow, and Golden Spur, rich 
yellow. 

Messrs. MAURICE PRICHARD AND Sons steged 
a charming group including Verbascums, Ere- 
muri and Pyretheums, but specially rich in the 
range of colour tones given by herbaceous 
Lupins. Brenda Prichard (apricot), Mrs. G. 
Prichard (pale opal), and Victoria (deep purple) 
being specially fine. 

Messrs. R. AND G. CUTHBERT staged a group of 
Tritonia Prince of Orange. 

The improvements in herbaceous Lupins, 
emphasising especially the development of 
yellow shades and blends of yellow and pink 
were well shown by Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE. 

A group including some extra fine spikes of 
the Lupins Sulphur Gem and Ruby King with 
Paeonia anemoneeflora rosea and the silvery 
grey ot Artemisia arborea was shown by the 
MAYTHAM GARDENS. 


Mr. R. J. Case staged Lupins, Erigerons and 
Geums, but had insufficient space to show them 
to advantage. 

The CHALK HILLS Nurseries, Mr. E. GALLA- 
GHER, showed their giant Musks with Lupins, 
Geums and Irises. 

Eremuri, Irises, Lupins and Pyrethrums were 
shown by Messrs. G. AND A. CLARK, LTD. 

Messrs. RicH AND Co. staged Irises, Pyre- 
thrums, Lupins and Poppies. 

Mr. Wm. VANDEL showed a very varied, well- 
grown collection of Violas in shallow trays. 

Ranunculus, bulbous Iris, Lilies and Gladioli 
were staged by Mr. ALFRED DAWKINS. 


Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND CRIsP painted a 
charming picture using at the back the yellow 
Lupin Sunshine and Verbascum vernale, 
with the blues of Delphiniums and Lupins, 
while in the foreground were blended the varied 
pinks of Lupins and Pyrethrums. A plant to 
note is the semi-double orange Geum named 
Fire Opal, of the Mrs. Bradshaw class. Lilium 
testaceum was well shown with Irises, etc., 
making the group one of the most satisfying 
in the show from the artistic point of view. 


The modern improvement in herbaceous 
Lupins was admirably shown in the up 
staged by Mr. G. R. Downer. No shades of 
colour are now better furnished than pinks, 
which range from the pale tint of Lighthouse to 
the deep crimson-pi of Delight, a variety 
found continuously in evidence throughout the 
show. Artist is a charming pale blue. Another 
series begins with the pale mauve of Pilgrim, 
and progresses to the deep purple of Hermit. 

Mr. Amos PERRY set up an exhibit of Oriental 
Poppies in which we noted the fringed scarlet 
King George, the unblotched immaculate. 
E. A. Bowles, palest of pinks, and Perry’s Blush 

Mrs. ALLEN showed a very striking piece of 
colour in Gaillardia Tangerine. 

One of the unique exhibits of the show was 
the group of Antirrhinums staged by Messrs. 
DosB AND Co. Admirably grown, the cut 
spikes showed how varied and decorative the 

napdragans now are. Scarlet Prince, Fiery 
Belt and coccinea were noted in the scarlet 
shades. Pinks included Melrose, Fascination 
and Rose Queen. Mauve was represented by 
Mauve Queen, Nobile, white with crimson 
blotch ; Prima donna, pale apricot; Moonlight, 
orange and pink; si Gordon, scarlet and 
yellow, were also noted. | a 

An attractive group was arranged by Messrs. 
B. LapHamMs who, over a groundwork of Myosotis, 
Violas, Daisies, Pinks, etc., had columns of 
taller subjects, such as Thalictrum Purple Cloud: 
and Pyrethrums. The little-known but charm- 
ing blue of Rhazya orientalis was seen here. 
Veronica Teucrium Shirley Blue was also good. 
Sophora microphyla and Solanum crispum 
were representative of the shrubs. included. 

Messrs. G. Grsson AND Co. showed Regal 
Lupins, Trollius and similar herbaceous subjects, 
using Alyssum, Saxifrage, etc., as a foreground. 


| 
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ft group of mixed herbaceous and rock plants, 
including especially Delphiniums, Lupins, Irises, 
arid Columbines, was shown by Messrs. WILSON 
AND AGAR. a 
_ Mr. H. CLARKE put up a collection of the best 
varieties of Violas in pans and baskets. An 
item of interest was a pot of Mimulus moschatus 
described as the true fragrant variety, and said 
to have been found in an old cottage garden 
in Somerset. Unfortunately, we failed to detect 
the fragrance. Perhaps it was the heat of the 
tent. 

Messrs. E. J. REDGROVE AND Son showed 
Lupins, Geums and Paeonies, with an edging 
of the favourite Daisy Dresden China. 


Mr. H. H. Scorr exhibited Dahlia Coltness 
Gem. 
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The end included a rockery, and this was backed 
by Japanese Acers. 

A very restful garden, overhung with trees, 
was arranged by Mr. WmrkeEs, Horsecombe 
Quarries, Combe Down, Bath. It served to 
show the effectiveness of this Bath stone for 
garden seats, vases, sundials, etc., many fine 
examples of which were on view, and the garden 
afforded opportunity to show how such orna- 
ments may be employed to good effect. 

Mr. JAMES MACDONALD laid a perfect lawn 
with a formal water garden in the centre and 
utilised many handsome grasses in borders 
surrounding the same. A line of golden Phleum 
pratense aurea lineatus in front of a row of 
Dactylus aurea elegantissima, with taller grasses 
such as Eulalia japonica variegata and Glyceria 


FIG. 185.—CHELSEA SHOW: JAPANESE GARDEN EXHIBITED BY MESSRS 


Formal Gardens. 


Messrs. PULHAM AND Son designed a very 
imposing garden in which a raised stone terrace 
with avery ornate pergola was the chief feature. 
The flagged pathway and terrace were fine 
examples of the paviour’s art, and the stone 
pillars of the pergola were faultless in execution ; 
it only needed the weathering influence of time 
to give the whole an established appearance. 
Much space was occupied by grass, in which 
were water-pools and beds of Roses, with old 
leaden figures raised on pedestals. The scheme 
was on a pretentious scale and the exhibit 
ranked as one of the best of its type. 
= Messrs. W. Woop anD Son, LTD., erected a 
Tudor summer house ina garden of the same 
period, a very pleasing example of garden 
architecture with flagged paths, and central pool 
fed from dolphins, the water falling down 
steps to a pool grouped about with Primulas, 
Campanula glomerata, Aquilegias, Thrift and 
other old-time plants. The upper part of the 
garden was planted with Irises, and on banks 
held in position by dry walls were superb Lupins. 


spectabilis at the back, was an example of 
perfect planting, and at the other end ornamental 
grasses were planted in the foreground of a 
shrub border gay with bright flowers. - 

Messrs. REAMSBOTTOM AND Co. made a small 
formal garden with a series of beds edged with 
Box and planted with St. Brigid Anemones 
n different colours, flowers which they spec- 
ialise in and possess an excellent strain. 

Messrs. MAURICE PRicHARD AND Sons planted 
a small garden with hardy border flowers 
of which Lupins were exceptionally good, and 
other features were choice Pyrethrums and 
Verbascum. 

Lonpon GARDENS planted the forecourt of 
a house with Verbenas in formal beds, the rest 
paved with stone. Under the windows of the 
house was a water pool for aquatica. The 
Verbenas were splendid. plants carrying a wealth 
of beautiful flowers. 

Messrs. Hopsons made a` small formal 
garden and exhibited a model hard tennis court 
with a green surface. 


Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. designed and 
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planted a Rhododendron garden, (Fig.184) with 
an ornate Venetian Temple in the background 
approached by flights of circular stone 
steps and ornamented with Hydrangeas iy 
leaden vases; the pillars of the temple were 
furnished with the  beautiful-leaved Vitis 
Henryi. Two fan-shaped pools, one on either 
side, were fed by fountains that released the 
water at the feet of leaden figures, representing 
a boy with pipes and a girl with a lamb. The 
Rhododendron border on either side contained 
magnificent plants of a large number of varieties 
and the flowers were thrown into bold relief 
against. the dense background of Conifers. 
Looking through the temple against a screen 
of Ferns overhung by a stately plant of Viburnum 
Opulus, finely in flower, the effect was enchanting, 
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and the cool, green sward in the foreground was 
restful and in perfect harmony with the scheme. 

Messrs. R. WALLACE AND Co. exhibited a 
garden in which water was employed largely 
and to good effect, a series of broad pools 
terminating in a rock- face of water-worn 
limestone from which water dripped in a most 
natural manner, and in which Ferns found 6 
congenial home. The banks of the pools 
on either side were planted with water-loving 
plants, such as Iris sibirica, Primula japonci 
and bog-loving Orchids. The far end terminat 
in a stone garden house on a terrace with pep 
leading to the pool. In turf around the be : 
were numerous fine specimen Japanese Map i 
and in the borders on the outskirts were florii- 
erous Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Brooms, spec! 
men: Conifers and other shrubs. EA 

Messrs. Vernon Bros. had a formal garce? 
suitable for a London garden, In which a ee 
circular pergola was the outstanding pan be 
The pergola was furnished with climbing 0 . 
finely in flower, and in front of it was & ae: 
pool with a- bronze statue in the centre, & 
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nificent piece of work. The centre of the 
garden included a broad, flagged pathway 
and borders on the outskirts were planted 
with a variety of showy flowers. 
- Messrs. R. NEAL AND Sons, LTD., made a 
feature of a sunk garden, in a pleasing design, the 
bedsin this sunk garden being very attractively 
planted with dwarf Roses, Antirrhinums and 
Carnations. At the extreme end of the garden 
was a border of fine Rhododendrons which 
showed to great advantage against its back- 
ground of tall Cupressus. On the outskirts 
were narrow borders with a row of white and 
blue Violas. 

A Japanese garden designed by Messrs. 
W. H. Gaze anD Sons was one of the most 
noveland pleasing of the formal gardens (Fig. 185). 
Almost all the area was occupied by water 
which extended beneath a summer house built 
on piles, as is common in gardens in Japan. 
The summer house, which was finely designed, 
was approached by a rustic bridge leading past 
clumps of Iris sibirica of which there was a 
fine display in the centre of the water. Around 
the banks were other water-loving plants, 
and next to these a broad border of Flag Irises 
with Japanese Maples and Azaleas at intervals. 
This particular garden was a great attraction, 
both for ita originality and fine execution. 

Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons had a delightful 
varden in which Polyantha Roses contributed 
bright colour, and broad borders on either side 
were furnished with flowering shrubs and plants 
in variety, Rhododendrons, Wistarias, Brooms, 
Spiraeas and Campanula persicifolia being 
especially good. At the back of a stone terrace, 
with a circular pool in the foreground, was a 
bank bright with showy Azaleas. 

A small round house thatched with Heather, 
after the fashion of the old Dutch houses found 
in some parts of Essex, was the special feature 
of the delightful garden arranged by Messrs. 
Bakers, Ltp. In front of the summer house 
was a pool, the banks of which were lined with 
water-loving plants, and at one part the pool 
was crossed by a rustic bridge in stone. Old 
Westmoreland stone was employed at suitable 
points of vantage, and a free use was made of 
flowering plants that love moist surroundings. 
Clumps of Daphne Cneorum, Incarvillea Delavayi, 
Primula japonica in variety and grand plants 
of Trollius were some of the outstanding features. 
Messrs. A. CHARLTON AND Sons arranged a 
circular sunk garden with dry stone walls 
enclosing it, and approached by four flights of 
stone steps, and having two recesses with stone 
seats, the centre being set off by a leaden 
figure surmounted by a bird-bath. The terraces 
around were planted with a variety of shrubs 
and flowering plants associated with many 
choice ornamental leaved Acers. Rhododendrons 
and Kalmias were splendidly in flower, and gave 
big patches of colour. In the crevices of the 
paved floor and in the nitches of the wall 
crevice plants in variety were skilfully disposed. 

Messrs. R. AND G. CUTHBERT AND SON arranged 
an Azalea garden with three beds at one end 
massed with Hydrangeas. They built a retaining 
wall of old grey limestone and formed a terrace 
with a shrub border in the background, the 
chief subjects in flower being Azaleas and there 
was a bed of these floriferous plants at the end 
opposite the Hydrangeas. In the centre of the 
exhibit was a sunk garden with a pool and 
some grand plants of Azaleas bordering it. A 
row of Wistarias in bloom near to the edge of 
the terrace was a very pleasing feature. 

Mr. Ernest Dixon had a small sunk garden 
with a cane shelter at one end and he arranged 
& rockery in a very natural manner, the stone 
being exceptionally fine, old, grey, weathered 
limestone. 

Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons showed model 
hard and grass tennis courts and a miniature 
bowling green, all to scale, and with red rubble 


paths between, the whole enclosed by a dwarf 
Yew hedge. 


Tulips. 

Tulips were in general past their best before the 
date of the show, and the heat during the show 
unfavourably affected some of the exhibits. 

brought into only greater prominence 
the richness in quality and variety of the 
exhibit staged by Messrs. BARR AND SONS 
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in which, at the opening of the show, a weak 


.bloom was hardly to be found. Prince of 


Orange formed a noble centrepiece. Bouton 
d’Or contrasted with La Tulipe Noire—a 
grand vase of Zomerschoon—Bleu Aimable, 
Ronald Gunn, Pensu Amere, Corydon, Princess 
Juliana, Farncombe Sanders, Goldfinder were 
a few other vases singled out for their beauty. 
The attractiveness of the vivid colouring of 
the Tulips was enhanced by the use of Japanese 
Maples and Aspragus Sprengeri. 

Another rich group of May-flowering Tulips 
was staged in fine condition by Messrs. DoBBIE 
AND Co. While a catalogue is needed to do 
the collection justice, a few varieties may be 
mentioned, e.g., the white Carrara and Zwanen- 
burg (the latter rather spoiled by its black pollen) 
the deep scarlet of City of Haarlem, the glowing 
carmine of Petrius Hondius, the orange of 
Orange King and La Merveille, and purple of 
Frans Hals. Wm. Pitt, Harry Veitch, Charm, 
Salmon King and Clara Butt were also included 
a fine condition. 

The Bronwy re Fruit FARM showed a varied 
collection of Cottage and Darwin varieties, 
but the flowers were already past their best. 

Mr. HERBERT G. LonGForD also showed 
good Tulips, arranging them as tall columns 
over & field of blue Spanish Irises. — 

Zwanenburg, the new white, Samson, Vesta 

and Mrs. Kerrell, were included in some good 
flowers shown by Messrs. DANIELS BROS. 
_ Messrs. R. H. Batu, Lrp., put up an interest- 
ing collection. The glowing rose of Triton 
and the rich colouring of the breeders Louis XIV 
and Turenne were prominent, with a large 
batch of that richest of yellows, W. T. Ware. 
Pyrethrums, Trollius, Lupins and some early 
Gladioli of the primulinus type were included 
in this group. l 

Mr. G. W. MıLLeRr included a few of the lesser 
known varieties in his collection of herbaceous 
pink Cottage Tulips; Amber, very late and 
Professor Westwick, a striking coloured, Cottage 
variety, were noted, with Walter T. Ware and 


The Pearl. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Mr. A. H. Pearson (in the Chair), Mr. Jos. 
Cheal, Mr. W. Poupart, Mr. T. Pateman, Mr. 
W. Giles, Mr. P. C. M. Veitch, Mr. F. 
Jordan, Mr. W. H. Divers, Mr. E. Harriss, Mr. 
E. Neal, Mr. H. V. Taylor, Mr. J. Basham, 
Mr. A. Bullock, Mr. G. F. Tinley, Mr. A. E. 
Newby, Mr. J. Harrison, Mr. A. Metcalfe. 


‘Mr. A. Poupart and Mr. A. N. Rawes (Secretary). 


VEGETABLES. 


The Hon. Vicary Gisss (gr. Mr. Edwin 
Beckett), contributed one of the superb collec- 
tions of vegetables for which he has gained 
fame at all the important exhibitions. On this 
occasion Mr. Beckett adopted a different style 
of staging, and introduced another novelty in 
including beds with plants as growing. The 
display was arranged on the ground, and occu- 
pied a space of twenty-four feet by twenty feet. 
Each corner was occupied by a stand of 
circular outline towards the centre, and in the 
middle was a tall trellised stand crowned with 
pot plants of Capsicums of red and yellow 
varieties. This central stand was in two 
portions, with Aubergines fruiting in pots 
plunged in soil, and with a carpet of sweet 
Potatos. On the stand were shelves to accom- 
modate such subjects as Marrows, Caulifiowers, 
Peas, Beans and Beets. The corner stands were 
grouped with a great variety of vegetables 
of the highest quality and most skilfully blended 
to produce a pleasing colour effect. With regard 
to quality, the exhibit reached the highest 
stage of the grower’s art, for not a single dish 
left anything to be desired or admitted of 
adverse criticism. 

Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons adopted a novel 
style of displaying vegetables, and made an 
exhibit equal in effectiveness to a group of fine 
plants or flowers. It was a bold attempt 
and entirely successful. The major portion of 
the exhibit was arranged on a low, semi-circular 
dais, carpeted with fine turf. The background 
rose to the eave of the tent and was covered with 
black velvet. One of the principal features 
were colwons surmounted with baskets con- 
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taining different vegetables, and those at the 
back were connected at the top with festoons of 
Smilax. The great success resulted largely from 
the skilful blending of the differently coloured 
subjects, in red, scarlet, yellow, green, white, 
purple, and many other colours. The collection 
embraced 150 dishes of distinct kinds and 
varieties, representing practically all the kitchen 
garden affords throughout the whole year. 
Of the sorts we have only room to refer to the 
splendid Cauliflowers, Peas, Cucumbers, Carrots, 
Tomatos, Beans and Potatos, representative 
of the choice strains offered by this firm. 
Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. exhibited veget- 
ables of fine quality, on staging with twenty-four 
feet run of frontage. The group was interesting 
in that growing plants were arranged with the 
picked produce. Thus Broad Beans were shown 
carrying the pods, with cones of pods in associa- 
tion. Cucumbers, Peas, Florence Fennel, Indian 
Corn, Aubergines and others were similarly 
exhibited, and the growing plants were of great 
interest, as showing the cropping qualities of 
the various varieties. Cauliflowers AlJl-the-Year- 
Round, Forerunner and First Crop were es- 
pecially fine, and there were excellent Marrows, 


‘Tomatos, Peas, Lettuces, Artichokes, Asparagus 


and various other kinds. 


FRUIT. 


Messrs. T. RIVERS AND SON, LTD., showed pot 
fruit trees, filling an area of 400 square feet. 
This fine exhibit included splendid Orange trees 
bearing large crops of fruits and with exception- 
ally healthy growth. Peaches and Nectarines 


were represented by many well-fruited trees of 
‘such varieties as Peregrine, 


Kestrel, Duchess 
of Cornwall (Peaches); Early Rivers, Cardinal 
and John Rivers (Nectarines), the last a 
comparatively new sort which ripens its fruits 
earlier than any other variety in a cold house 
or out-of-doors. Cherry trees, with fine crops 
of fruits, and Figs contributed further variety 
to this excellent exhibit. 
Messrs LAxToNn Bros. exhibited Strawberries 
as usual, and the high quality of the plants and 


` berries surprised everyone, considering how 


unfavourable the season has been; indeed, 
we think this was the finest exhibit of Straw- 
berries they have shown at Chelsea. They had 
pot plants all carrying heavy crops of ripe fruits, 
and many baskets of gathered- berries. The 
Duke variety was given the central position, 
this being, in the firm's opinion, the finest 
new maincrop variety since Royal Sovereign 
was raised, and likely to supersede the latter 
in the many districts where it seems to have 
deteriorated. Amongst the novelties ‘was 
Duchess of York, a maincrop variety of fine 
flavour, with strong constitution and bright 
scarlet colour. Other good sorts were Robust, 
maincrop ; Maréchal Foch, mid-season ; Majes- 
tic, mid-season; and Lord Beatty, a big, 
wedge-shaped variety. | 

Major the Hon. Sir Jonn WARD showed a 
general collection of hot-house fruits, of which 
Melons predominated, there being fifty excellent 
fruits of such sorts as Hero of Lockinge, Ring- 
leader, King George, Chilton Eclipse and 
Universal. Stands of Grapes of Black Ham- 
burgh and Foster's Seedling were arranged 
toward the back, amongst the Melons, and in 
the foreground were choice Peaches, Nectarines, 
Strawberries and Figs. The quality of all the 
fruits was good and reflected the highest credit 
on: the skill of the gardener, Mr. C. Beckett. 

Messrs GEORGE BunyaRbp AND Co., Lro., 
exhibited a new Cherry named Chinese Early. 
It was discovered by the late F. N. Meyer in 
1907 near Tangsi, Chekiang Province, where 
it is largely grown in orchards. Mr. Meyer 
sent grafts to Messrs. Bunyard from which they 
raised the first trees in this country. It was 
at one time considered to be Prunus Pseudo- 
cerasus ; botanists now consider it to be distinct 
from this, but the exact name has not yet been 
determined. Owing to the flowers being. 
produced very early in the year, it is not safe to 
plant this Cherry out-of-doors, though it is 
quite hardy in other respects. Under glass 
or on a wall it produces fruits abundantly, 
which ripen early in May, without any fire-heat. 
Mr. E. A. Bunyard informs us that the tree 
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is quite self-fertile, and fruits quite well where 
one tree only is grown. The flavour is very 
sweet and juicy, and the bright pink colour 
most attractive; but the fruits are of small 
size. 


Awards by the Council. 


CHALLENGE CUPS. 


Sherwood Memorial Cup.—For the most 
meritorious group in the Show; to Mr. G. G. 
WHITELEGG. 


The Cain Cup.—F¥or the best exhibit by an 
amateur: to Sir JEREMIAH CoLMAN, Bart. 
(gr. Mr. J. COLLIER), Reigate, for Orchids. 


The Orchid Challenge Cup.—¥or the best 
group of Orchids arranged by an amateur on a 
space not exceeding 60 sq. feet. This competi- 
tion is open only to those amateurs who employ 
not more than three assistants in the Orchid 
houses, including the head gardener; to J. J. 
JOICEY, Esq. 

SILVER CUPS. 


To Messrs. BUNYARD AND Co., for Irises; to 
Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND CrisP, for Herbace- 
ous Plants ; to Messrs. H. G, ALEXANDER, LTD., 
for Orchids ; to Messrs. J. AND A. MAcBEAN, for 
Orchids; to Messrs. BARR AND Sons, for 
Tulips; to Messrs. JAMES CARTER AND Co., for 
Vegetables ; to Messrs. T. RIVERS AND SON, for 
fruit trees in pots ; to The Hon.Sir JOHN W ARD, 
for fruit; to Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros. for Roses ; 
to Messrs. R. AND Q. CUTHBERT, for Azaleas ; 
to Messrs. J. WaTERER, SONS AND Crisp, for 
Rhododendrons; to Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 
Lanapon, for Begonias; to Mr. H. J. JoNss, 
for Hydrangeas; to Mr. Frank Lapps, for 
Hydrangeas; to Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, LTD., 
for Tree Ferns, Stove and Greenhouse Plants ; 
to Messrs. HILLIER AND Sons, for Flowering 
Trees and Shrubs; to Messrs. G. JACKMAN AND 
Son, for Clematis; to Mr. R. C. Norcutr, for 
Hardy Shrubs; to Messrs. JAMES CARTER AND 
Co., for a garden ; to Messrs. R. WALLACE AND 
Co., for a garden; to Mr. HERBERT Brook, for 
a Rock Garden; to Mr. GAvIN JONES, for a 
Rock Garden. 


MEDALS. 


Gold Medal.—To Messrs. R. BOLTON AND SON, 
for Sweet Peas; to Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co., for 
Sweet Peas; to Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND 
Co., for Orchids; to Sir JEREMIAH CoLMAN, 
Bart., for Orchids; to the Hon. Vicary GIBBS, 
for Vegetables; to Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons, 
for Vegetables; to Messrs. R. WALLACE AND 
Co., for a mixed group of Lilies, Irises and other 
plants; to Messrs. JAMES CARTER AND Co., for 
Greenhouse plants; to Messrs. SUTTON AND 
Sons, for Salpiglossis; to Messrs. C. ENGEL- 
MANN, Lrp., for Carnations; to Messrs. 
ALLWwoop Bros., for Carnations and Pinks; to 
Messrs. BAKERS, LrD., for a Garden; to Mr. 
Q. G. WHITELEGG, for a Rock Garden. 


Silver-Qilt Hogg Medal.—To Messrs. LAXTON 
Bros., for Strawberries. 


Silver-Gilt Flora Medal.—To Messrs. COWAN 
AND Co., for Orchids ; to Messrs. STUART Low 
AND Co., for Orchids ; to Messrs. SANDERS, for 
Orchids ; to Messrs. FRANK CANT AND Co., for 
Roses; to Mr. GEORGE Prince, for Roses ; to 
THe YOKOHAMA Nursery Co., for Japanese 
trees, miniature gardens and Azaleas; to 
Mr. Amos Perry, for hardy Ferns, etc.; to 
Lady ABERCONWAY and the Hon. H. D. 
McLaren, for Hippeastrums and Streptocarpus ; 
to Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., for Carnations ; 
to Messrs. W. Fromow AND Sons, for Japanese 
Maples; to Messrs. HILLIER AND Sons, for 
Conifers; to Mr. G. REUTHER, for shrubs; to 
Messrs. H. CHARLTON AND Nons, for shrubs ; to 
Messrs. GAZE AND Sons, for a garden; to 
Messrs. JAMES McDONALD, for a grass garden ; 
to Messrs. R. NEAL AND Sons, for a garden ; 
to Messrs. W. Woop AND Sons, for a garden ; 
to Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND Sons, for rock 
garden plants; to Mr. CLARENCE ELLIOTT, for 
a rock garden; to Messrs. Hopsons, Lep., for 
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a@ rock garden; to Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co., 
for Antirrhinums. 


Silver Flora Medal.—TYo Messrs. A. DICKSON 
AND Sons, for Sweet Peas ; to Messrs. J. CYPHER 
AND Sons, for Orchids; to Mr. J. J. Joicey. for 
Orchids ; to Mr. J. H. PEMBERTON, for Roses ; 
to the Exors. of the late Mr. W. C. SLocock, for 
Rhododendrons; to Messrs. TooGoop AND 
Sons, for a group; to Messrs. STUART Low AND 
Co., for a group of Australian and other green- 
house plants; to Baron B. ScHRODER, for 
Hydrangeas; to Mr. S. SMITH, for Cacti and 
Succulents ; to Mr. C. H. HERBERT, for Pinks ; 
to Messrs. K. LUXFoORD AND Co., for Carnations ; 
to Messrs. FLETCHER Bros.. for Conifers and 
flowering shrubs; to Mr. H. HEMSLEY, for 
shrubs; to THE HOLLAMBY'S NURSERIES, for 
trees and shrubs; to Messrs. R. GILL AND 
Sons, for shrubs: to Messrs. J. WATERER, Sons 
AND CRISP, for Conifers and shrubs; to Messrs. 
VreRNON Bros., for a garden; to Messrs. W. H. 
ROGERS AND Son, for alpine plants and dwarf 
shrubs; to Mr. E. SCAPLEHORN, for rock 
garden plants; to Mr. W. WELts, Junr., for 
rock garden plants; to Messrs. ‘TUCKERS 
(Oxford), Lrp., for rock garden plants; to 
Messrs. W. H. RoGrers anD Son, for a rock 
garden ; to Messrs. CARTER, PAGE AND Co., for 
Dahlias: to Mr. G. R. Downer, for Lupins ; to 
Messrs. G. JACKMAN AND Son, for Herbaceous 
plants; to Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND Sons, for 
Herbaceous plants; to Messrs. M. PRICHARD 
AND Sons, for Lupins; to Mr. W. YANDELL, for 
Violas. 


Silver Grenfell Medal_—To Mr. Percy S. 
Cane, for plans, paintings and photographs of 
Gardens. 


Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal.—To Mrs. W. R. 
Dykes, for Irises; to THE ORPINGTON NUR- 
SERIES Co., for Irises; to Messrs. BLACK AND 
FLory, for Orchids ; to Messrs. MANSELL AND 
HATCHER, for Orchids ; to the Exors. of the late 
Mr. H. T. Prirt, for Orchids; to Messrs. B. R. 
Cant AND Sons, for Roses; to Messrs. W. 
CUTBUSH AND Son, for Roses; to Messrs. W. 
EASLEA AND Sons, for Roses; to Mr. E. J. 
Hicks, for Roses; to Messrs. M. COSTER AND 
Sons, for Rhododendrons ; to Messrs. J. PEED 
AND Son, for stove and greenhouse plants; to 
Mr. James Dovuatas, for border Carnations ; to 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, for shrubs; to 
Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, for trees, shrubs and 
climbers ; to Messrs. W. WaTSON AND Sons, for 
Brooms ; to Messrs. A. CHARLTON AND Sons, for 
a garden; to Messrs. J. CHEAL AND SONS, for & 
garden; to Messrs. PuLHAM AND Sons, for a 
garden ; to Mr. G. Revutue, for Rock Garden 

lants; to Mr. C. ELLIOTT, for Alpines; to 

essrs. W. CUTBUSH] AND Son, for a rock 
garden; to Messrs. PULHAM AND SoN, for a 
rock garden; to Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 
Lana@pon, for Delphiniums; to Mr. G. H. 
DALRYMPLE, for Lupins and Primulas. 


Silver Banksian Medal.—To Messrs. SUTTON 
Bros., for Orchids; to Messrs. E. WEBB AND 
Sons, for greenhouse plants; to Messrs. A. F, 
Dutton, Lro., for Carnations; to Messrs. W. 
CUTBUSH AND Son, for clipped trees; to Mr. C. 
TURNER, for shrubs; to Mr. E. Dixon, for a 
garden; to THE LONDON GARDENS, for a 
garden; to Messrs. OLIVER AND HUNTER, for 
alpines; to Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND 
Crisp, LTD., for rock garden plants; to 
Messrs. BAKERS, LTD., for herbaceous plants ; 
to Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros., LTD., for Violas; to 
the CHALK HILL NURSERIES, for herbaceous 
plants; to Messrs. Hewitt anD Co., Lro., for 
Delphiniums ; to Messrs. KELway AND SON, 


for herbaceous plants; to Messrs. LADHAMS,- 


LTD., for hardy plants. 


Flora Medal.— To Mr. J. STEPHENSON, for 
Sweet Peas; to Mr. H. Dixon, for Orchids; to 
Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co., for Tulips ; to Messrs. 
L. J. ENptTz AND Co., for Azaleas and Hydran- 
geas; to Mr. W. H. Watters, for hardy 
plants; to Messrs. Exuisons, for Ferns and 
Palms ; to Tuk HORSECOMBE QUARRIES AND 
STONE Works, for a garden; to THE CENTRAL 
GARDEN SUPPLIES, for alpine plants; to 
Mr. F. G. Woop, for alpine plants and dwarf 
shrubs to Mr. H. Crarṣse, for Violas; to the 
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MaYTHAM GARDENS, for herbaceous pl 
to Messrs. A. J. ALLEN AND Co., for Gaillardias. 
to Messrs. RicH anD Co., for herbaceous plants ; 
to Mr. Amos PERRY, for Poppies. 


Banksian Medal.—-To Messrs. JAMES CARTER 
AND Co., for Swect Peas: to Major H. F 
FLETCHER, for Tulips; to Messrs. E. PAUL axp 
Co., for Roses ; to Mr. T. Lewis, for Rhododen. 
drons ; to Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE, for shrubs and 
herbaceous plants; to Messrs. DANIELS Bros. 
for a group of Roses, shrubs, etc. ; to Mr. G. G. 
WHITELEGG, for shrubs and rock garden 
plants; to Messrs. Lowe anD GIBSON, for 
Irises, Lilies and border Carnations; Mrs. M. 
DENNY, for greenhouse plants ; to Mrs. SHEPPEE, 


‘for Calceolarias ; to Messrs. BAKERS, LTD., for 


alpines; to Mr. W. E. T. INGwerson, for 
rock garden plants; to Messrs. MAXWELL AND 
BEALE, for alpines and Primulas; to Mr. T. 
GARDNER, for rock garden plants; to Messrs. 
W. Woop anv Sons, for alpine plants; to 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, for Dahlias; to 
Messrs. G. AND A. CLARK, for herbaceous plants ; 
to Messrs. E. J. REDGROVE AND Sons, for 
herbaceous plants; to Mr. R. J. Case, for 
hardy plants. 


Bronze Grenfell Mcedal.—To Miss E. H. ADIE, 
for paintings ; to Miss S. Avory, for paintings ; 
to Miss A. L. SPARK, for paintings; to Miss 
WINIFRED WALKER, for paintings. 


*.* Our remarks on the trees and shrubs: 
educational exhibits and horticultural sundrics, 
will be published in our next issue. 


ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 


THE Annual Festival Dinner of this gardening 
charity was held at the Hotel Victoria, North- 
umberland Avenue, W.C.2., on Friday, May 20, 
under the presidency of Sir Henry Whitehead ; 
the dinner was laid in the handsome Edward 
VII Room, and the tables were beautifully 
decorated by Mr. Harry Miles, who employed 
yellow Irises and Yellow Arum Lilies to complete 
a scheme both original and pleasing. Sir 
Henry Whitehead was accompanied by Lady 
Whitehead, and amongst others present we 
noticed Mr. and Mrs. E. Sherwood, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Cuthbertson, Mr. and Mrs. D. Cuthbertson, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Ingamells, Mr. P. R. Barr, 
Mr. G. H. Barr, Mr. G. Ingram, Mr. J. M. 
Bridgeford, Mr. H. J. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. McLeod, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Howard, Mr. A. Metcalfe, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. F. Tinley, Mr. W. Poupart, Mr. F. A. 
Secrett, Mr. A. Dawkins, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Curtis, Mr. John Collingridge, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Ladds, Mr. R. B. Leech, Mr. D. Campbell, 
Mr. W. Howe and Mr. and Mrs. John Linford. 

After the usual loyal toasts had been received, 
the principal toast of the evening—that of the 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund—was proposed 
by the Chairman. He described gardening as 
one of the great arts, and said that nothing was 
more enjoyable than to go into one’s garden 
and see the picture the gardener had produced. 
Sir Henry said that the gardener’s art, however, 
differed from that of painters, who, during their 
life time, received enough for their work to 
enable them to look forward to their future 
without any feeling of uneasiness. The gar- 
dener’s case was different, for his finished article 
does not demand that return in the way of 
value that the work of a great painter does, 
and he has no opportunity of laying much aside 
for the future, or for his children. Sir Henry 
said he had looked forward to occupying the 
chair that evening with a great deal of pleasure 
because his sympathies were very definitely 
in the direction of inclining to help those who 
cannot help themselves, and he felt sure every- 
body came there with the same feeling and desire. 

Mr. E. Sherwood, in responding, said it was 
his privilege to do so once again as Treasurer 
of the Fund. With reference to Sir- Henry $ 
remarks on the painter, he ventured to say that 
it was the gardener who creates the glorious 
landscapes which make such indelible pictures 
on our minds, and which the painter only copies. 
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was doing good work in providing 
Lae of gardeners who in their Neue 
have been unable to save. Mr. Sherwoo 
said he had received many letters of gratitude 
feom the mothers of those orphans for whom they 
were able to make provision. At the moment 
there were not so many orphans needing the 
benefits of the Fund, as in the past, but the time 
would come when there will be many more 
who will be in urgent need of the Fund. Mr. 
Sherwood was glad to say the Committee 
had been able, in a great measure, to replace the 
investments which had, perforce, to be sold 
during the years of the war, when it was next 
to impossible to obtain even the annual sub- 
scriptions. He was glad to notice that Mr. 
G. J. Nicholls, who occupied the chair at the 
jast Festival Dinner, was with them again that 
eveni Some people seemed to think, said 
Mr. Sherwood, that the activities of the Fund are 
only centralised around the London metropolis, 
but this is not so, and he would like to see 
more secretaries in different parts of the country. 
Mr. Sherwood thanked all those who took an 
interest in the Fund, and hoped they would 
continue to do so. 

Mr. G. J. Nicholls responded to the toast 
of the Visitors in place of Mr. Leonard Sutton, 
who was unable to attend, and Mr. T. R. 
Moncrieff, J.P., responded. At this stage 
of the proceedings, Mr. A. C. Bartlett, the 
Secretary, announced that the contributions 
amounted to over one thousand guineas. The 
principal sums on the Chairman’s list included 
£100 contributed by himself; 130 fully paid 
ten per cent. shares in Messrs. G. Bowles, Nicholls 
and Co., from Mr. George J. Nicholls; fifty 

eas from Messrs. Hurst and Son; £50 each 
rom Sir James Hill and Sons, Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, and Mr. John Harrison; twenty-five 
guineas from Messrs. Rothschild and Co. ; 
twenty guineas from the Royal Horticultural 
Society; twelve guineas from Messrs. Corry 
and Co. ; ten guineas from Messrs. Barr and Sons; 
eight guineas from Mr. David Swain; seven 
guineas from Messrs. Stewart and Co.; £240 
collected by Mr. David Ingamells in Covent 
Garden Market, including fifteen guineas from 


Mr. F. A. Secrett; ten guineas each from 
ta Tngamells, Mr. H. Miles, Mr. J. L. Kinnell, 


ir. J. Cull, Mr. M. Larsen and Mr. J. Colling- 
ridge > Beven guineas from Mr. H. F. Hannibal ; 
a guineas each from Mr. W. Turner, Mr. R. 

. Bates and Mr. D. Tucker: five guineas 
pa from Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer, Mr. A. 
TE Mr. W. T. Ware, Mr. J. Kirk, Mr. J. 
TR Mr. R. A. Witty, Mr. A. H. Stevens, 
Wa G. Prickett and Son, Mr. W. Maxwell, 
Toli A. H. Maxwell, Mr. F. W. Ladds, Mr. H. 
M is, Mr. W. Stevens, Mr. G. Woodstock, 
“lr. T. J. Poupart, Mr. Edwards, Mr. F. Ridley, 


Mr. W. H. Robins, and £5 from Mr. A Ward ; 


ah nty guineas from Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, 
ae eighteen guineas from Messrs. Watkin 


mi Simpson’s Cricket and Tennis Clubs; 
ind guineas each from Messrs. Watkin 
M B Simpson; Mr. A. Watkins, Mr. J. 

5 Tidgeford, Mr. A. H. Howard and Messrs. 
incl odger and Sons ; £25 from Mr. H. J. Jones, 
sng five guineas each from Mr. F. P. 
sh ward, Mr. D. B. Crane, and Mr. W. C. 
oe ; £22 from Mr. J. F. McLeod and friends ; 
fom Me Mr. J.E. Dixon and friends ; £16 5s. Od. 
fro r. G. F. Tinley, including £8 18s. 6d. 
B m The Gardeners’ Chronicle Orphan Fund 
Th and five guineas from the proprietors of 

e Gardeners’ Chronicle, Ltd.; and fifteen 


es from Mr. A. Rayner. Five guineas 
igs were contributed by Mrs. M. Campbell, 


Mra Bruno Schröder, Mr. W. E. Churcher, 
Holl - Dawkins, Mr. C. Heidsieck, Mr. A. R. 
Me ad Mr. W. Marshall, Major E. G. Morro, 
anid C. Sayers, Mr. F. Turner, Mr. W. A. 
€rnon and Mr. R. B. Leech: £5 each from Mrs. 
Le Shepherd, Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
ord Leverhulme, Sir Otto Beit, Mr. E. Tate 
and Mr. G. A. Witelaw. 
T e toast of “ The Chairman ” was proposed 
Whi Mr. Wiliam Cuthbertson. Sir Henry 
Itehead in reply expressed his thanks 
ee Stated that it gave him great pleasure 
i preside at the Dinner of such a worthy 
nstitution. During the evening & programme 
Of vocal and instrumental music was rendered 
Under the direction of Mr. Ralph Norris. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


Obituary. 


William Knowles.—We regret to record that 
Mr. William Knowles, gardener to the Earl 
of Dysart, Ham House, Petersham, Surrey, 
died on May 16 last, from bronchitis, after only 
two days’ illness. Altogether, Mr. Knowles 
had served the Earl of Dysart for forty-three 
years. In 1884 he entered the Earl's Leicester- 
shire gardens at Buckminster, and became 
head gardener in 1896, where he was especially 
successful in growing and exhibiting Muscat 
of Alexandria Grapes. In addition to care of 
the gardens, he was responsible for the woodlands 
and carried out extensive forestry plantings. 
In 1909 he took charge of the beautiful Ham 
House gardens at Petersham which he controlled 
with conspicuous success. During the war, 
large quantities of vegetables were grown, and 
the extensive lawns were devoted to hay pro- 
duction. So soon as the national need was over 
Mr. Knowles quickly restored the lawns and 
gardens to their previous beauty. Mr. Knowles 
leaves a widow and one son who, now a tele- 
graphist at the Kingston Post Office, served in the 
Royal Engineers during the war and was engaged 
in laying telephone wires in the African jungle. 
His youngest son was killed at Jutland. 


TRADE NOTE. 


EXPORTING PLANTS TO NEW ZEALAND. 


IN accordance with the promise made in our 
issue of May 15, Mr. A. Wilkinson, Hon. Sec- 
retary of the New Zealand (Nelson) Alpine 
and Rock Garden Society writes as follows : 
“ Our Society has just received from England 
a collection of over four hundred plante for the 
Nelson rock garden. The consignment was 

acked on January 5, and did not arrive until 
March 22, so the plants were practically in the 
dark for eleven weeks. Despite this, however, 
they were in splendid condition, and in the 
whole shipment only three died. This excellent 
result must be a record, and proves clearly 
that with proper care in packing and shipping 
it is possible to send nearly any kind of plant to 
New Zealand. The most important points are 
proper packing and shipping, and it is just as 
well to give some particulars of the shipment 
under notice. 

The plants came from three nurseries, 2.e., 
Messrs. Bakers, Mr. Clarence Elliott and Mr. 
Amos Perry. Strange to say, all had adopted 
different methods of packing. Those from 
Messrs. Bakers were splendidly packed in layers, 
with plenty of Sphagnum-moss, each plant well 
tied and labelled. They consisted chiefly 
of Primulas, Funkias, Hemerocallis and Irises, 
and only one plant died on the journey. I 
believe many plants would not survive the use 
of wet moss, as they would rot away, especially 
Saxifrages, Dianthi and others. 

In Mr. Clarence Elliott’s consignment the 
plants were all packed in wet moss, but each 
one was sent in its flower pot. These came 
through well, but this method is a very expensive 
one, as the freightage charged is far greater, 
and there is a risk of the pots working loose, 
plants falling out, and labels getting mixed. 

The third lot was from Mr. Amos Perry's 
plant farm, and if this is not an exception, 
his method of packing is the best, judging by 
results. Every plant was packed in thin wood 
shavings, wrapped round and round and well 
tied; the name label was wrapped in paper 
and fixed firmly to each plant. No Sphagnum 
moss was used, and the pots were just laid in a 
box without divisions; out of two hundred 
plants only one was dead on arrival. The plants 
were strong, with plenty of roots, and were, 
principally Aubrietias, Campanulas, Saxifrages, 
Sedums, etc. The cases had side ventilations 
which is very necessary. 

Care in packing is useless, however, unless 
proper shipping conditions sre adopted. The 
consignor should pack only just in time to catch 
the steamer decided upon, and the steamer 
should be one that will make its first call at the 
town nearest the destination. The shipment 
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in question was sent by ss. Port Caroli i 
made its first call at Auckland, oad ie eo 
delayed there a fortnight, whereas, if sent 
direct to Wellington, delivery would have been 
made three weeks earlier. 

The most important point of all is proper 
arranment with the steamship company. If the 
cases are placed with ordinary cargo it means there 
will be complete loss. A member of our Society 
had £38 worth of plants shipped with cargo, 
and practically every plant died. The cases 
must be placed in the vegetable room, or some 
similarly cool place on the steamer, under proper 
supervision. It is more expensive to send this 
way, but it is still more expensive to lose all 
the plants. The freight insurance on, say, 
four hundred plants, comes to about £5, which is 
only threepence per plant. We find that, 
with all charges, it costs about sixpence per plant 
to land them in New Zealand. Finally, plants 
are best despatched about January, as they 


arrive when the weather is getting cooler in 
the Dominion. 


— — 
_—— 
a 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Broken Turrrs.—F. I. Most of the Darwin 
Tulips are apt to ‘“ break’’ on occasion 
into more or less irregularly-flamed or feath- 
ered flowers. Those who cultivate Darwin 
Tulips extensively believe that deep planting 
is one means of preventing this curious 
variation from the typical form. Branched 
Tulips were described and illustrated in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle of May 15, 1909 
(p. 317). 


Fouraceous Prar Friowers.—W. S. The 
flowers in which some petals and the calyx 
segments have become foliaceous provide 
evidence that the floral parts have been 
evolved from the foliar ones. 


NAMES or PLaNnts.—Reader, Stoke-on-Trent. 
l, Pyrus japonica var.; 2, P. j. var. atro- 
purpurea; 3, too withered to identify ; 
4, Cotoneaster Henryana; 5, Polygonum 
baldschuanicum; 6, P. cuspidatum; 7, 
too withered; 8, Potentilla fruticosa. Mrs. 
M. W. Cytisus monspessulanus, an entirely 
different plant from the “ Genista ” (Cytisus 
racemosus) grown for greenhouse purposes. 
The former is a native of Southern Europe, 
the “Genista” comes from the Canary 
Islands. G. F. Malformed flowers of a 
double Daffodil. 


PEAR TREES UNFERTILE. W. E. B. On the 
evidehce given we cannot state with any cer- 
tainty why the tree fails to fruit. As there are 
Pears, presumably of several different varieties 
in the vicinity, it is unlikely to be a matter 
of pollenation. It is possible that the tree, 
although of fair age, is still too vigorous to 
be fruitful. If this appears to be the case, 
the effect of root-pruning might be tried. 


Turrs Farine. —M. L. F. Your Tulips are 
suffering from a very bad attack of Sclerotinia 
parasitica, and mite and eelworm are also 
present. We believe, however, that the eel- 
worm is the secondary and not the primary 
cause of the trouble. The bulbs are far too 
badly diseased to be cured by any specific, 
and your best plan is to lift and destroy them, 
sterilise the soil, and not plant Tulips thereon 
again for two or three years. 


TULIPS wITH BRANCHED Stems.—H. F. G. 
Although Tulips with branched stems are 
not commonly seen in gardens, they are by 
no means rare; indeed, there is a strain in 
which branching, or rather, the production 


of several flowers on one stem, appears to be 
fixed. 


TomaTos Lackina Corour.—P. C. G. In 
our opinion the lack of colour in your Tomatos 
is due to the need of potash in the soil. ‘This 
can be supplied by a top-dressing of wood-ash 
that has not been leached, or by one or two 
small dressings of sulphate of potash. 


Communications Received—s.W.T.D.—wW.C. W.— 
J. H. and C.—W. H. J.—N. M.—W . F. 8.—J. A. P.— 
A. A—T. A. 8.—Q. F. G.—G. D. A.—B. L.— 
Swansea.—C. M. G.—M. C. 
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THE GA 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, May 24th, 1027. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum Marguerites, 48’s, 
cuneatum per doz. ... 21 0-24 0 
per doz. ... 10 0-12 0 , 
—elegans _... 10 0-15 0 | Mignonette,48’s, 
Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 
ucarias, per Nephrolepis in 

doz. ... i 30 0-42 0 variety ... 12 0-18 0 
Asparagus plu- —32’ 

Taoaná .. 12 0-18 0 32’8 ... a... 24 0-36 0 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 | Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-680 0 —60" eee eco 15 0-18 0 
—32's...  ... 24 0-80 0 hy ie 
—nidus |.. 12 0-15 0 ae ve Peo 
Pe tee per doz. ... 90-100 

per doz. ... 86 0-48 0 | —Ivy-leaf, 48's, 

per doz. ... 12 0 18 0° 


Cacti, per tray 
—12’s, 15's ... 
Cinerarias, 48's, 


5 0—7 0 | Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 


per doz. ... 12 0-15 o | —large, 60's ... 5 0—6 0 
Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 | —small 4 0--5 0 
Erica Cavendishii of 15'8 n.. 2 6—3 0 


9 
48's, fer doz. 36 0-42 0 Rosse: Polyai: 
y thas, 48's, per 


consignment of Narcissus Pocticus from Scotland, supplies 
from other sources have finished. Other subjects which 
have increased in quantity during the past week are 
Cornflowers, Coreopsis, single and double Pyrethrums 
including more white, which meets with a good demand, 


also Iceland Poppies : 


Gladioli are much improved in 


quality and include some Giant Salmon and Primulinus 
sorts. The prices for the best pink varieties of Carnations 
ure a trifle firmer, those of Cupid, Northcliffe, Eileen Lowe, 
Delight, Mrs. Hemus, Laddie, Winsor and the scarlet 
varieties Faith Dutton, Spectrum, Aviator and Crimson 


Topsy, being in demand. 


oses Were a trifle easier in price 


to-day, but the best quality blooms in red and white 
are below requirements, pink and yellow sorts being more 


plentiful. Some very fine 


Paeonies 


are now arriving 


from the South of France, also some white Pinks and Statice 
sinuata. Statice Suworowii and Coreopsis are the latest 


to arrive from home-growers. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


8.d. 8. d. 
Apples, Austra- 


an— 
—Granny Smith 25 0-30 0 
—Dunn’s wwe 15 0-16 0 
~—Cox's Orange 

Pippin $-cases 22 0-35 0 


8. d. 8. d. 
Lemons, Messina 


Boxes ... 10 0-18 0 
—Naples, per 

Case... ... 20 0-26 0 
Melons, each ... 3 0—7 0 


—coccinea minor, 
48's, per doz. 24 0-27 0 


—persoluta, 48's, 

per doz. ... 24 0-30 0 
Fuchsias, 48's, 

per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 
Heliotropes, 48's, 

per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 
Hydrangeas, ; 

48's, per doz. 24 0-36 0 
—blue, 48’s, per 

doz. ... ...80 0-36 0 
—white, 48 s, per 

doz. ... ... 24 0-30 0 


Ee 


4 0—5 0 


doz. ... ... 18 0-24 0 


—Rambler, large 
plants, each . 5 0-15 0 


Spiraea, white, 
48's, per doz. 21 0-40 0 


—pink, 48's, per 

doz. eos ose 27 0-30 0 
Stock, white, 48's, 

per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 


—coloured, 48's, 
per doz. a. 10 0-12 0 


Cut Flowars, etc. : Average Wholesale Prices. 


. 8.d.s.d. 
Adiantum deco- 
rum,doz.bun. 6 0--8 0 
cuneatum, per 
doz. bun. . 4 0--6 0 
Anemon? St. 
» per 
doz. bun. ... 2 6-3 0 
Asparagus plu- 
mosus, per 
bun., ong 
trails, 6's ... 2 0—2 6 
med. sprays . 1 6--2 6 
short ,, .- 0 9--1 3 
—Sprengert, bun. 
long sprays... 2 0—2 6 
med. ,, ..- 1 0—1 6 
short ,, 0 6—1 9 
Carnations, per 
doz. blooms . 2 0—3 0 
C rnflower, blue, 
per doz. bun. 3 0—4 0 
Croton leaves, 
per doz. ... 1 9-2 6 
Ferns, French, 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 
Forget-me-not, 
ei doz. bun. 4 0--8 0 
yrtle, green 
per doz. bun, 1 6--2 0 
Stock, double 
white, per doz. 
bun ... 6 0-12 0 


© 


doz. blooms . 3 0--4 


Gladiolus, Blush- 
ing Bride, per 
doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 

—Peach Blossom, 
per doz. bun. 12 0-18 

— The Bride, 
per doz. bun. 12 0-18 

Gypsophila, white, . 
per doz. bun. 8 

Heather, white, 
per doz. bun. 6 0—9 

Hydrangea, white, 
per doz. bun. 36 0-42 

—coloured, per 
doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 

celand Popples, 


T 
© 
o o o o o O o OÒ 


per doz. bun. 6—3 
Iris, Spanish, per 

doz. blooms— - 
—blue 1 0--1 6 
—yellow 1 6--2 0 
—mauve .. 1 0--1 6 
—white ... 1 6—2 0 
Ixia, various, per 

doz. bun. ... 2 0—3 0 
Lapagerias. per 

doz. blooms ... 4 0—5 0 


8.d. 8. d. 

Lilium longi- 

florum, long, 

per doz. ... 6—3 0 
—short, doz. 

blooms we 2 0--2 6 
Lily-of-the-Valley, 

per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
Marigolds, per 

doz. bun. ... 5 0—60 
Narcissus, per doz. 

bunch— 
—double white 6 0—7 0 
Orchids, per doz. i 
—Cattleyas ... 24 0-36 0 


—Cypripediums 6 0--8 0 
Pyrethrum, 

per doz. bun.— 
—double white 6 0-10 0 
—single red ... .4 0—6 0 
—single pink... 3 
Richardias 
—yellow, per 

doz. blooms . 24 0-30 0 


—Columbia ... 3 0--4 0 


—Richmond ... 2 6——3 6 
—Madame But- 

terfly .. 2 6--3 6 
—Golden Ophelia 2 0--3 0 
—Mrs. Aaron 

Ward 1 6--2 
—Madame Abel 

Chatenay 2 0--3 0 
Roses, per doz 

blooms— 
—Hoosier Beauty 2 6--4 0 
—Libert 3 0—4 0 


—Molly Sharman 
Crawford ... 2 0--3 0 
—Premier ... 3 0--4 0 
Smilax, per doz. 
trails ... 5 0--6 0 
Statice sinuata, 
ewer per doz. 


un... das ——4 0 
Stephanotis, per 
72 pips Ss --3 6 
‘ Stock, per doz. 
bun.— 
—double white 6 0-12 0 
—double mauve 12 0-18 0 
—double pink 12 0-18 0 
Sweet Peas, in 
variety ... 6 0-12 0 
Tulips, per doz. 
single— 
— —yellow ... 9 0-12 0 
— —scarlet ... 9 0-10 0 
—Darwin, red 8 0-10 0 
— — pink ... 8 0-10 0 


REMARKS.—Double white Nareissi and White Stocks 
are retaining the prices quoted last week some very fine 
spikes of mauve Stock is being offered. Except fora small 


—Jonathan i” 15 0-16 0 Canteloup, each 5 0—8 0 
—King David . 14 0-15 Oranges, per case— 
—RibstonPippin 14 0-15 0 ’ z 
—Cleo 15 0 17 0 —Jaffa ... vee 20 0-22 0 
—Others ... 12 6-13 0 —Californian 
Apples, New Zea- Navel .. — 300 

and — —Denla 24 0-30 0 
—Cleo .. 18 0-20 0 eat! 
Cox's... 1. 32 640 0 | —Murcla  ... 20 0-40 0 
—Delicious ....15 0-16 0 : 
—Alfreston | 18 0-14 6 Nectarines, doz. 18 0-80 0 
—Dunn’'s ... 15 0-16 0 | Peaches, per 
—Jonathan ... 16 0-17 0 doz. ... we 10 0-24 0 
Apricots, Spanish, Pears, New Zea- 

per crate... 10 0-12 0 land — 
Bananas A 16 0-24 0 | —Nelis ... ... 19 0—2 6 

erries. Frencn, PEN pami 

per crate .,. 6 0—70 Bem dé 15 0 
Figs, per doz,... 5 0-12 0 Malines 7 21 0-25 0 
Grape Fruit— i 

eet cae see —Beurré d'Anjou — 6 6 
—Blue se... - , x 
—Jamaica ... 32 6-35 0 Ses Ansur 
Grapes, English —Winter Nelis 8 0—9 0 
—Hambro, per 1b 3 6—5 0 
— Canon Hall... 10 0-16 0 sere nae 6 0—8 0 
Grapes, South osephine de 

African, per case Malines wee 8 010 0 
—Waltham Cross 8 0-12 Pines, case ... 21 0-40 0 


—Almeria ... 8 0-10 


ooo 


—Raison Blanc 10 0-12 re 
eee oer — —. | —special, per 1b 5 0—8 0 
d-bushel ... 18 0-20 0 —best, per 1b... 3 0—4 0 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. 8. d. s.d. 8. d. 
Asparagus— Onions— 
—Cavaillon 0 8-0 10 Valencia ... 10 6-11 6 
ue ecole 1 0—1 6 —Egyptian ... — 120 
—Worcester,extra 
special .. 40--6 0 Baa ren ii 4 0--4 6 
—special .. 2 0—3 0 : H 
5 Pens, per Ib. ... 1 0—1 6 
Beans, Forced— —French, per 
—Special ... 1 3--20 bag ii 6 0—7 0 
Beans, Madeira 3 6--4 6 Potatos— 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 | —King Edward— 
to eee 1808. 200s. 


Cabbage r Mm ... 
Non Par 2 0--2 6 —others, ton ... 1208. 150s. 


Carrots, per Potatos, New— 
}-bag 


we 4 0--6 0 = aue meay per i 
2 ewt. ... ... 17 O17 6 
Sean pe —Spanish. cwt. 10 0-12 0 
crate ` 4 0--6 o | —St. Malo 12 0-14 0 
a. —Jersey we — 170 
—Flats, 3, 34, 4 — Azores ... 16 0-18 0 
doz. ...  ... 14 0-17 0 | Radishes, perdoz.1 0—2 6 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0—2 6 | Rhubarb, natural 2 0--3 0 
Patam round, E Savoys, per tally 8 0-12 0 

per doz. . = Tomatos, English— 
—long 1 20-60) —pink, .. 10 0-12 0 
Mint, forced, —pink and white11 0-12 0 
per doz. 1 0--2 0 | —white wo — 90 
Mushrooms —blue... eee 8 0—9 0 


—Broilers ... 1 3—1 6 Turnipe, percwt 4 0—4 6 

REMARKS, —Business in Covent Garden is fairly active 
there being a good demand for the considcrable quantities 
of produce available. Apples from Australasia are a 
popular feature, as are Grapes and Pears from the same 
source. A few Grapes are still arriving from the Cape 
and are selling Well. English hothouse fruits are selling 
freely, although prices generally are rather high, and such 
fruits as Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes, Melons, Figs and 
Strawberries are always in demand during the London 
** season, Tomatos are more plentiful and Cucumbers 
slightly cheaper. Moderate quantities of Gooseberries are 
now being marketed and maintaining a very good price 
level. Hothouse vegetables are selling well, aud English 
Asparagus is a fairly good trade. Salads are a poor trade 
Mushrooms have developed remarkably well and quantities 
are such that prices are inclined to be low. New Potatos 
from France, Jersey and Spain continue tu arrive in quan - 
tity, and prices all round are lower. 


RDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


GLASGOW. 


Price movements were narrowed durin 
in the cut flower market, but the Gea Agee 
towards a higher level of values. Carnations were FON, 
2/6 to 3'6 per dozen; pink Roses, 3/- to 4/~ per dozen - 
white Roses, 2'- to 3/-; red Roses, 1/6 to 2/6. Pheasant 
Eye Narcissus, 2'-to 3/-; Anemones, 3:- to 4/-: Guernsey 
Irises, 2'6 to 3.6 per dozen of 6's; English Irises 9d As 
1/6 per bunch (12's) ; Sweet Peas, 8d. to 10d.; Clara Butt 
Tulips, 3d. to 6d. (6'8); Paeonies, 8d. to 94. ; Lily-of-the- 
Valley (outdoor), 3d.; Lilium longiflorum (Harrisaii) 
2/6 to 3/6; and Richardias (Arums), 3/- to 4/-. i 


Bedding plants were dearer. Violas made 2/- to 2/6 


per box. Coltness Gem Dahlia, 4/6 per dozen: Sweet 
Peas and other annuals, 1/3 to 1/6; S fone 
TE Í 16 ; Spiracas and Marguer- 


The first consignment of fruits from Ne 
reached the market on Friday. Winter Nie pand 
sold at 8/- to 9'- per tray. Jonathan Apples realised 
17/6 per case; Delicious, 18/6, and Dunn's Favourite 
16/6; while Canadian Winesap Apples averaged 126" 
and Newtown Pippin, 17/6. Valencia Oranges further 
advanced in price, 300 counts making 22/- to 25/- per case ; 
360's, 17.6 to 18°6 ; and 240’s, 26,6 to 28/-. Grape Fruits 
Were scarce round about 35’~ per box. 


In the vegetable section Scotch Tomatos averaged 
1/6 per 1b., and English and Guernsey Tomatos, 1/-. 


Cucumbers sold at_5/- to 8'- per dozen; Cauliflowers 
were worth 5:6; Lettuce, 2'6 per crate; Carrots and 
Turnips, 1/- per bunch; Mint, 3d. to 6d. per bunch: 


and Maltese Potatos, 16/- to 18;- per cwt. 


SCHEDULES REOEIVED. 


CHARFIELD FETE AND FLOWER SHOW. —Exhibition to 
be held on Saturday, August 20.—Secretary, Mr. S. 
Benson, The Nurseries, Chartield. 


NEWPORT AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Summer Rose Show in aid of the Royal Gwent Hospital, 
to be held at Stelvio, Bassaleg Road, Newport (Mon.), 
on Thursday, June 30.—Secretary, Mr. H. G. Brooks, 
74, Halstead Street, Newport. 


SOUTHPORT FLOWER SHow.—Exhibition to be held on 
Wednesday. Thursday and Friday, August 24,25 and 26, — 
Secretary, Mr. T. Wolstenholme, Town Hall, Southport. 


LEEDS PAXTON Society.-—Thirty-third Chrysanthe- 
mum Show, to be held on Friday and Saturday, November, 
il and 12, in the Town Hall, Leeds.—Secretary, Mr. F. 
Stabler, The Gardens, Cookridge Hall, Horsforth, Leeds. 


PEEL PARK FLOWER SHOW AND GALA.—Annual Show, 
to be held on Friday, Saturday and Monday, July 29 and 
30 and August 1.—Secretary, Mr. J. Richardson, Buile 
Hill Park, Salford. 


PETERBOROUGH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, -—Sumunerc show 
to be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 12, 
13 and 14,-—Sccretary, Mr. Robert Bibby, Agricultural 
Offices, Cross Street, Peterborough. 


m 


CATALOGUES REOEIVED. 


ed 


BARR AND Soys, 11, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2.— 
Seeds. 


G. BECKWITH AND SON, The Nurseries, Hoddesdon, Herts. 
—New Roses. (Wholesale.) 


CHARLES TURNER, The Royal Nurseries, Slough.—Dablias. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. John Dewhurst. for the past seven years gardener 
to the EARL OF ALBEMARLE, Quidenham Hall, Norwich, 
and for six-and-a-half years gardener to C. ; 
STRACHAN, Esq., Heacham Hall, Kings Lynn, and 
previously foreman at Lowther Castle, as gardener to 
ARTHUR S. BOWLBY, Esq., Gilston Park, Harlow, 
Essex, (Thanks for 2/6 ror R.G.O.F. Box.—EDS.). 


Mr. H. Wheeler, for many years gardener to the late 
Mrs. JENNER, Wenvoe Castle, near Cardiff, and 
previously gardener to the MARQUIS OF WINCHESTER, 
Amport St. Mary’s, Andover, as gardener to FRANK 

© © Minoprtio, Esq., Avening Court, Gloucestershire. 


Mr. Peroy Capp. for eight-and-a-half years general 
foreman at Nostell Priory Gardens, Wakefield, as 
gardener to Capt. FIELDEN, Grimston Park, Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire. 


— 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 


behind your advertisements, they 
will pay, and pay handsomely, 
whatever the initial outlay may be. 


May 28, 1927. 


—— 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrade Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES _ 


Price 42/- net (plus postage 1/-) 


In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


LIMITED . 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


VEGETABLES 


FOR HOME 
AND EXHIBITION 


With chapters on soil preparation, crop 
rotation, tools, preparing and exhibiting 
vegetables, herbs and salading, diseases 
and insect enemies of kitchen garden 
crops,a monthly calendar of kitchen 
garden work, and numerous illustra- 


tions of vegetables, vegetable exhibits, 
growing crops, etc. 


By 


EDWIN BECKETT 
VMH. FRHS. 


Price 15/9 including postage 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


SITUATIONS VAGANT 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 


4s., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 


advertisement, incluling our own address. 


Advertisers desiring 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 


address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 


risk of their being mislaid. 


When addressing Box numbers, it is cssential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the box. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


TE London County Council invite applica- 

tions for the position of COLLECTOR (to assist in 
the collection and packing of botanical specimens) on 
the staff of the Botany Scheme, Avery Hill, Eltham, S.B.9. 


Scale of Pay, 30/~ a week, rising by annual increments 
of 2/6 to 40/- a week, and temporary additions, making the 
total commencing rate of pay 54/- a week at the present 
time, subject to periodical revision according to the 
cost of living. 


Applicants should not be more than 35 years of age, 
should possess botanical qualifications, and should have 
had training in gardening in which two years should have 
been spent at a recognised horticultural school. 


Other things being equal, preference will be given to 
those who have served, or attempted to serve, with the 
Forces of the Crown. 


Apply tothe EDUCATION OFFICER (Staff), the County 
Hal Westminster Bridge, S.E.1 (stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope necessary) for form of application to 
be returned not later than 4th June, 1927, 

Canvassing disqualifies. 


MONTAGU H. COX. 
Clerk of the London County Counell 


PRIVATE. 


TANTED, HEAD WORKING GAR. 


state wages. Terms on application.—E. B. R 


» Box 55, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, , 


their Advertisements | 


DENER, five in garden, must be well-trained 
professional grower of all Outdoor flowers, shrubs, wall 
and other fruit ; house provided ; age under forty. Suffolk 


>.< 
ae eg | A 


_ 


W ORBKING HEAD GARDENER wanted, 


thoroughly experienced State age, wage d 
cottage provided), and full ticula —MRS fee 
HEAD, Goytre Hall, Abergavenny) | ESR. Walt. 


Hea WORKING GARDENER, one man 


under, no glass, no accommodation for children.— 
Write, stating age, wages and full particulars, to LADY 
GEORGE WELLESLEY, Mount Hill, Tadworth, Saree 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, 
and energetic, wanted for Norfolk ; 

in house occasionally. State experience, age, height and 
wages required. Cottage provided.—A ply, M. 8., c/o 
W. H. Smith & Son, Railway Bookstall, Thetford. Norfolk. 


strong 
wife to help 


ANTED, middle of married 
SINGLE-HANDED GARDENER, aged 30-42, 
thoroughly experienced Outside and Inside, highest refer- 
ences essential; wages 50/- with house, light and veget- 
ables.—Apply, giving full particulars and addrerses of 


previous situations and employers, R. F. SPEIR, Hurtley 
ouse, Longfield, Kent. 


June, 


et Eten 


AN anyone recommend experienced GAR- 
DENER, married, over 40, no children, to look 
after valuable plants, vines and Tomatos, with help ? 
Cottage.—Apply, T. M. GILRIDGE, Eden Bridge, Kent. 


(5 ENTLEMAN requires Improver as SECOND 

to first-class Head Gardener: two others kept. 
Wages 33/- and cottage.—H. W., c/o W. H. Smith and Son, 
Marefair, Northampton. 


WANTED, SECOND GARDENER, chiefly 
Inside, thoroughly experienced, good plantsman. 


Wages 45/-, cottage.—Apply, F. L. PIKE, West Woodhay 
Gardens, Newbury. 


ANTED, married SECOND GARDENER 
of 4, Inside and Out; able to take charge; duty 
alternately ; cottage provides: State wages, experience 


and age.—J. ADAMS, Huntersdale, Virginia Water, 
Surrey. 


W AATED, FOREMAN, chiefly Inside, must 

have good experience and references. Good wages 
with cottage to suitable man under 40.— Apply, HEAD 
GARDENER, Bishopswood, Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire. 


W ANED, active MAN for kitchen garden 
and pleasure grounds, about 23, wages 35/-; 

lodgings available.—Apply, with references, A. GRANT, 

Woodside House Gardens, Chenies, Watford, Herts. 


WANTED, MAN for pleasure grounds, 

used to motor-mowers; wages 38/- per week, 
bothy, vegetables; cricketer and footballer preferred. 
Copies of references, stating age, experlence, etc., to W. 
CAMM, The Gardens, Cliveden, Taplow, 


ANTED, single MAN, kitchen gardens 
and pleasure grounds; take duty: no bothy. 


Reply, stating age, experience and wages wanted, C. B., 
Cheam Park, Cheam, Surrey. 


Cc any Head Gardener recommend a good 
MAN to take charge of a large quantity of glass ; 


age 28 years.—For particulars, F. CAPP, Nostell Priory 
Gardens, Wakefield. i 


ANTED, GARDENER, with good all 
round experience, Inside and Out; single man. to 

live in bothy ; fire and light ; wages 35/-,— Write, CATER. 
HAM, SURREY, c/o Willings, 33, Knightsbridge, $,W.1, 


Bi. o o 


WANTED, experienced MAN, Inside, with 

all-round knowledge; also MAN for pleasure 
grounds, ete.. able use scythe, take duty. Wages with 
bothy.—G. ASHMEAD, The Gardens, Lower Woodside, 
Hatfield, Herts. 


ANTED, strong LAD for Outside work ; 

wages 35/~ weekly ; lodge with second gardener ; 

well recommended.—W. TIMMS, Gardener, Wexhain 
Springs, Stoke Poges, Bucks. 


Mea COUPLE as COOK-GENERAL 

and GARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED), for 
Cornwall; livein; all found. State wages required and 
references.—H. J. M., Box 40, 5, Tavistock Strect, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, first-class LADY or WOMAN 

GARDENER, HEAD of three, one man, one boy ; 

live out.—Write, stating capabilities and salary, MRS. 
ROLAND OLIVER, Orlestone, Ashford, Kent. 


TRADE. 


ROSES. 


Wai single man, age about 26, as 
SECOND under present Rose foreman, with a 
knowledge of bulbs prion State ex 


required, together with reference, to E. 
Boston Rose Farms, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


rience, wages 
. SMITH, The 


We competent GROWER Chrysan- 
themums, bulbs, bedding plants, Tomatos, etc. 

Able to take charge of small pursery.—-State wages required, 

to C. H. EVANS & SON, Florists, Mumbles, Swansea. 


Ro UDDER, with general nursery ex- 
perience, wanted ; bothy optional.—State age, 
wage, experience. —C. J. DILLON, Springfield Nurseries, 
Kenton, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


ANTED, two experienced BUDDERS, 
rmanent tion offered to really qualified men 
—R. MURRELL, Acre, Shepperton-on-Thames. 


Wea KNIFESMAN, good budder and 
grafter, with a thorough knowledge of Roses, 
fruit trees, Conifers and forest trees. Wages, 55/- per 
week, with free house and 4 tons of coal per year.—Apply, 
stating experience together with copies of testimonials, to 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo. 


Wee young MAN, with good know- 

ledge of work, Inside and Out. State age and 
vages teaullred: —WEBBOELE; Cae'rgog Nurseries, Abery- 
atwyth. 


EST End of London Stores.— Wanted, 

a capable young MAN, experienced in agricul- 

tural and horticultural lronmonyery, fencing, dairy re- 
quisites, bee appliances, etc, —Write tully, age, experience, 
Present wage, and when at liberty, for interview in London 
—Box 61, Sells Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


A LARGE and well-known Seed House has 
a vacancy for a RETAIL TRAVELLER to sell 
Garden Seeds, Plants, Sundries, ete., in the South of 
England.—Applications, with full details of age, experience, 
copies of testimonials, salary required, etc., to SEEDS, 
Box 49, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


We Active AGENTS calling at 
private gardens; would suit seed traveller as a 
side line.—Apply for information to E. H. W., Box 63 


5. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 


“THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. _ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


` Twenty words 28., and 6d. for every succeeding 


eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at thia reduced rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 18., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 


in the advertisement, including our own address. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, it is useful 
to look down the columnand note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
otherwise escape the memory may thus be brought 
to mind. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and addressa 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address bencath the line. 


No letter, or request for insertion ts required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as “ Situations 
Wanted, Trade ”) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be pri nted 
or charged for. 


It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the kead of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
7d. ig added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 
post free. ‘ 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but if fully paid, it will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
in the meantime. 


PRIVATE. 


ARDENER.-BAILIFF or HEAD GAR. 
DENER, thoroughly experienced in both branches ; 

3 years present place, 10 previous.—HAND, Rickmans- 
worth Park, Herts. 


a situation as HEAD GARDENER 
where three or four are kept ; first-class references 
from Greenlands, Hillingdon Court, Gunnersbury Park, 
The Dell, and four years foreman at Cassiobury Park.— 
Address, 7, Canterbury Road, Watford, Herts. 


ARDENER, HEAD, experienced all 

a a good Pa married, age 45, wife 
1e]lpin house.—BASSETT, C f ETA 

Salisbury, Wilts. , Cowesfield, Whiteparish, 


HES? GARDENER seeks change, to situa- 


tion where scope would be given fo ige 

tio d be r intelligent ¢ 
conscle ntious service; awe 37, married ; aa oe oe 
ferred. Please state particulars. —METHODICAL, Box 61 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. ord, 


May 328, 1927. 


R. DAVID BEVAN very highl 

re a 
_ mends HEAD GARDENER; mean mht 
experienced man where 6 or more are kept ; good organis 
and manager: married, age 36.—J. COTTRELL The 
Gardens, Shephall Bury, Stevenage, Herts. oe 


ARDENER seeks position as HEAD of 

4 or more; 17 years’ experience of all branches: 

age 32, single ; disengaged ; wages and accommodation == 
CHANDLER, Lower Church Lane, Farnham, Surrey, 


HAYNES, Head Gardener to the late 

e Major James Joicey, seeks re-engagement where 
septal aad efaploy a 4 life eae all departments ; 
efficient manager ; highly recommended.—Poulton 
Fairford, Glos. ` ne 


ARDENER, HEAD, experenres in all 
branches, highly recommended ; 10 years present 
place ; age 45.—K. DE, Plas Power Gardens, Wrexhan. 


ENERAL Foreman as HEAD, where several 

kept; life experience all branches gained in large 
establishments; excellent references ; aged 32, married, 
2 children ; Home Counties preferred.—R. H., Box 54, 
b, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Gee ies HEAD WORKING, life ex. 
perience, Inside and Out, all branches; married. 
no family. Full particulars from The Rectory, Pencombx, 
Worcester. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life prac. 
tical experience, Inside and Out; 19 years head; 
change through estate being sold; now ving in midlands ; 
age am T., Box 36, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
C.2, 


O HEAD WORKING, seeks re- 

engagement, thoroughly experienced in all branches, 
including reconstruction hard courts and electric light; 
age 42, married, one child, excellent references.—F. 
BOOKER, Ivy Cottage, Paley Street, White Waltham, 
Near Maidenhead, Berks. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 25 years’ 

T practical experience all branches, under glass and 

outside, poultry and bees ; abstainer: highest references ; 

ife excellent Cook.—HOW ES, 108, Kings Road, Gosport, 
Hants. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, disene 

gaged ; life experience, competent, good organise’, 
thoroughly recommended ; married, no family. —COOk, 
1, Olive Villas, Gascoigne Road, Weybridge. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex 
perience all branches, gained in large establishments : 
keenly interested, excellent references ; age 30, marries. 
one child.-RAWLINS, Hill Top, Chavey Down, NT. 
Ascot, Berks. 


reget tee ee 


OL. THE HON. GEO. HERBERT can with 
confidence highly recommend A. HAINES as HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER where several are kept; thor- 
oughly experienced in all branches, especially Carnations. ~ 
Apply, H. AAFULFORD, Knoyle House Gardens, Salisbury. 


ein ty een Dats Meio 


PLEAD, GARDENER, WORKING, seeks 
re-engagement next month, over 12 sen 
present situation; 28 years’ experience, Inside aic 
Outside; age 46, married, excellent recommendation:. 


B. J. A., Box 99, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


eee 


(Q ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
re-engagement, with 2, 3 or 4; thoroughly exper 
jenced, Inside and Out; efficient, trustworthy and & 200" 
organiser; excellent references ; married, no family. 
J. RUSSELL, 2, Lansdowne Villas, Whyteleafe, Surrey. 


OOP PSE SEL SR TE i 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
May 28, 1927. , 


7 mmends GARDENER, with life ANTED, posts as IMPROVERS for Boys THE 
ADY recomM EAD WORKING or SINGLE- aged 16-19 years. Trained for 2-3 years in this 

4S ith help; 4 years present situation ; married, Horticultural School. Good Inside and Outside exper- 
H: h ri ri » a 


a tn: Wife willing to help in house. -Girl 16 fence.—St. JOHN’S SCHOOL, Tiffleld, Towcester > | 
e ALLAN, Fairview Cottage, Peppard Northants. i 
kond, Caversham, Reading. $ 


ee ee eee YOUTH, age 19, seeks situation in garden 


š lliug to learn; good character, with some ex- 
INGLE-HANDED or other williug arn BO er, ; 
EER Pa de: good refs., can be well recom- | perience.—E. F. SYKES, Eastleah, Nr. Lechlade, Glos. 
mnded—-A. KNAPP, Glebe Cottage, Kingswood, Nr. 
Tadworth, Surrey. 


Scale ef Charges fer Advertisements. 
ARPENTER-ELECTRICIAN or CARPEN- | 


i poon experienced, re neon Te painting, Eeen naps A enii renee next issue 
A plumbing. hot and cold water fitting; all-round estate reac not later than 
(JARDENER, SINGLE - HANDED or | man: noe TH ER 

X 


age 46, married. no family; good references. — 
SECOND, Inside and Out; would take LEAD in READ, Westcote, Nr. Kingham, Oxon. TUESDAY, 5 p.m. 


f ý D ? , n š ` ai ad in good 
tehen garden 13 years’ experience gaine i As 
S nlihiuent®: ' Please state wages.—DRURY, Lower 

Rainham, Kent. 


U 


Ordinary Facing matter 
i porcons or back cover. 
Page @eeoesseoce £ 2 0 0 @eates £15 0 @ 
ECOND GARDENER, age 30, seeks situation TRADE. $-Page ....... 6 0 @ ...... 710 0 
Inside and Out ; 13 years’ experience, good references, 
State Wages, with bothyv.—Apply, R. A. KILL ICK, ł-Page © eovcee 3 0 0 eseccce 3 15 | 
5, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W.2. RSERY MANAGER, WORKING, or 
° FOREMAN, thoroughly experienced in the cultiva- | Column ....... 400 ...... 500 
rer of all choice fruits, oe Serre plants, Col 2 0 Q 210 0 
; nub forcing, ete.. expert in budding Peach trees which are - UMN... cece: Pretty 
ARDENER, SECOND, Inside and Out, bare in bottom branches; open to run private eatablish- ł 
28, married ; motor-mower, scythe > disengaged ment on commercial lines. Lee Valley experience.— 
when suited. —LEV ETT, Harwood Hall, Corbets Tey, W. A. TOLLEY, 33, Windsor Street, Cheltenham. 
Upminster, Essex. : 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


including situations Vacant, ordinary position 
XPERIENCED SECOND GARDENER, Ma AGER or GENERAL FOREMAN re- ble i Jia 
; i , i payable in advance : 

single, seeks engagement ; good references: please quires post; life experience, fruit and Roses and 
state Wages ; at liberty when suited.—PHELPs, Blaisdon penera? Outside nursery.—H. GOLDSACK, Hackington, 


Road, Longhope, Glos. oreham, Chelmsford. First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) ... 


Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after... 


ORKING FOREMAN or GARDENER T . 
W requires post where succession of vegetables, Gia or Inside FOREMAN, thoroughly 


salads, ete., are required ; lawns, hedges, no glass ; capable, experienced Tomas., Cues., "Mums., Cars., hardy DISPLAYED. 
sole charge or single-handed.—-E. H. P., Box 57, 4, Tavi- 


plants, veg. ; excellent references ; | married. —L. H., Box 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 60, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. . 
Per inch, single colummn.............s000s 8 0 
OREMAN, Inside. Vif eee Per inch, across 2 columns ............ 16 0 
A) » inside, file experience, a ruilts, = a 

Carnations, Chrysanthemums and general foliage cea eae aerials? eee farm Per inch, across 3 columns ........e... 1 4 0 

and flowering plants; well recommended; — single. — Be ee experience buving, selling, growing, 

H. J GRIFFIN, 55, Sussex Place Slough, É 7 secks post.— E. M. H., Box 5l, D, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2, 


FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 
[sore EEEE O ae HARGE HAND, 38, married, desires change: | Per line space (headline counted as 
< side experience ; leaving through death of employer; C char ' ood 


ex y ll $ f Ly in jé i 5 _ 7 H 8 years present charge ) life experience in good two lines SPCCCHHHCESHCEOSHESCEBESeFCORSEEEOe 2 0 
Market The h married, child 5.—BROWN, Blaston, market nurseries, excellent ets. ; accommodation essential, 
Bee —S. N. H., Box 62, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


(qARDENER, UNDER, seeks situation, ex- Ki lin ceeding 20 words) 2/-, dnd 6d 
perience ardy fruit. flowers, vegetables, ete. ; : : : t 3 ea ne ex s bhs i i 
age 24, good references.—SWAINE, The Bothy, Tonga. ROWER seeks situation, Inside and Out; for every additional @ words or portion thereof. 
wood, Hawkhurst, Kent. Toms., Cues., bulb forcing and general pot stuff: ° e e 
age 46, single, good refs, moderate wage. State wages, any (Advertisements at this Special Rate are payable 


distance,—C. W., Box 58, 5, ‘Tavistock Street, Covent A ° 
VA ; Garden, W.C.2. in advance, and are only accepted direct from 
G RDENER seeks situation; good know- Gardeners, etc.). 


a ledge of fruit. and vegetable growing; married: 
engaged when suited; nine years’ service in present 
EC gon Box D. 742, c/o Jacksons, 19, Cullum Street, 


OCK-BUILDER, experienced, Cheddar and 
Westmoreland ; knowledge of alpines, nursery and DISCOUNTS, &c. ° 
landscape work, seeks situation. References from leading 
firms. Wage £3 week.—C, P., 4, Huntingdon Road, 
East Finchley. 


On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed. 


N MOLYNEUX can recommend ERNEST On a series of other advertisements, if ordered in advance 
® 


MONEY, age 30, married, no family, for pleasure 


ground work they are allowed as follows :—- 
ast OFK; a good hand with Ateo motor- rer. — i i 
ksbury Park, Wickham, Fareham, Hants. T MPROVER seeks situation on General | | For three insertions, 5% ; thirteen, 10% twenty-six, 
Nursery > 3h years’ experience, good references,— | 15%; fifty-two, 20%. | 
W. A. J., Box 53, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Gard R, i 
a E E = Di All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
f twelve months, 
JOURNEYMAN, FIRST, Inside, seeks sit- —_————. 
33 , Nation, 10 years’ experience, good references; age 


n Advertisers may have replies to their advertisements 

ears present situation; good experience in fruit i H. 20 k i i addressed to THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Office 

and plants, "RAY. Davenh. oa OUTH, 20, seeks situation on general NI ce. 

Worcestershire,” WRAY, Davenham Gardens, Malvern, nursery ; 6 years’ experience—good references, — 
. a R., Box 52, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 

Ee oN 2 ate 


A fee of Is. is charged for this service, and 
MB. W. H. LAMBERT, Madresfield Court, 
May, Pighly recommends F, GITTINS as JOURNEY: 


initials, Box number and our own address must 
Aa sy Lnside, Or Inside and Out; 64 years’ experience 5 ANAGER, Seeds, bulbs, sundries, garden also be included in the number of words paid for. 
NK, 


` yt . 4 ) m-P i j; Dere nee TTI G 
; bothy, —Address, Madresfleld Gardens, Malvern, equipment; London-Provincial experience, seeks 


responsible post, entire charge.—KING, 28, Norbury 
Crescent, Norbury, S.W. Cheques and postal orders are to be made payable to 
OR e a E E E E EEE GARDENERS’ CHRONIOLE, LTD., and crossed “ & Co," 
OURNEYMAN desi i i i 
esires situation, Inside and 
aoe eae 10} years kitchen, pleasure, some Inside, A DVERTISER, 24, secks progressive situa- $, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Ren? erts. or London district; bothy preferred. — tion in trade; knowledge salesmanship, 
Sure H. MITCHELL, 4, Blays Lane, Bnglefiell Green, 


, practical 
experience herbaceous plants; propauation.—C. M. T, Telegrams: “ Gardchron, Telephone : 
Box 56, 9, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, Rand, London.” 
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HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE. Kine’ 
Eiectrical Engineers and lronfounders “he 


` HOTHOUSE DEPT. SPECIALITIES 


Garden Pits and Frames, Sashen, etc. 
Winter Conseryatories Patent Sparred Wood and Cloth 
eel = all Lethe kinds of Fruit Houses Blinds for shading purposes. 
Forcing H Orchid Houses Summer Houses and Garden 
Pliant Houses " Seats 


LONDON—S8 Oamden Road N.W. GLASGOW—121 St. Vincent Street 
EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Baloarres Street 


Telegrams: “Glasshouse, Norwest. London,” end “Hothouse Edinburgh” 


KAYE YOU PRONIDED ? 
The United ‘horticultural Benefit ‘and Provident Society 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Soc‘ety) 


f this Society who 

ROVIDES 27/- per week in illness for State Insured Members o 
1/14; 18/- for 9d.: > or 12/- for 6d., joined before 1923 are entitled to £1 per 
weekly contributions. week Sickness, grants up to £7: 10:0 


ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15 towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 
or £20 at death, according to Scale. of Nurses, and Payment of Arrears. 


ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. Private and Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, Seedsmen and 


Florists up to the age of 45 years are eligible. The advantages 
sascha hae grants from Distress and Con- | SECTION “Membership are fully explained in the pamphlet obtain- 
valescent Funds. 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


| Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Experience extending over more than THE PERFECT 
= Half -a - Century enables us to include SUN BLIND FOR 


all that is best in the erection and es N irg . ae 
equipment of Glasshouses. N NaN AAAA = moved, admits ample 


light. Economical in 
wear. See our exhibit 
at the Chelsea Show. 


Estimates Free. Interviews by appointment in 
any part of the country. 


Phone : Hop 0362 (Three Lines). 


Boroh London. 


EFFICIENT BOILERS 


FOR QUICK DISTRIBUTION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 


Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 
Apparatus planned and erected at moderate prices, 


FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE HEATING, 
LIST AND ADVICE FREE. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1 


Ne ee ee ee, 
Printed by H. De ee ee ee Sl ee a 
y H. M. POLLETT & Co., LTD., Fann Street, London, E.C. 1, and ip perp ape aan GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavisdock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. nalock Street, Covent Garden, W C.2. 


ESTABLISHED 1341 
No. 2110, Vor. LXXXI. { 222} 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Addrese—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


WYN LS iat 


ENERS° 
RONICLY 


No 4510 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1927. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


PRICE 6d. 
POST FRES 7d. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


FREE OF WHITE-FLY| FLOWER SEEDS|SUTTON’S SEEDS 


Be free of white-fly this season 
— the pest is simply and 
absolutely controlled by XL 
ALL White-fly Vapour. Its 
thoroughness is remarkable, 
and nothing is easier to apply. 
Of all nurserymen, seedsmen, 
-and florists. 


XL ALL WHITE-FLY VAPOUR. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL’S Choice Dahlias and Chrysan- 

themums. New List now ready, including all the 

CALDWELL SONS” Narseryimen and Beodsenen, 
an 

Knutaford. . a 


OBBIE’S Plant Catalogue Now Ready. 
Free to all readers. Please mention Gardeners’ 
oka when writing.—DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edin- 


ee LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer Grass Seed. Booklet “ ” post 
free. JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 7 


SANDERS, ORCHID 


St. Albans. 


GROWERS, 


ATERERS Gold Medal acenoapasnc rons 
and Azaleas, Rare Hard hru Alpine and 
Perennial Plants, Vegetable and Flower Boca, D Ë and 
Bedding Plants. Catalogues free. 

JOHN WATEBER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford (Berks.), Bagshot (Surrey) and London. 


BARR’S SEEDS FOR JUNE SOWING. 


OR VEGETABLE and FLOWER GARDEN, 
ROCK GARDEN and GREENHOUSE. Finest 
selected strains and tested growth. Special lists free. 
BARR & SONS, 11, 12, 13, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


yD WATER LILIES. 
P A UNTLETT & CO., LTD., J 
Nurseries, Chiddingfold, Surrey. pera 


for summer sowing.—We offer 
beautiful strains of all the Wall- 
flowers,, the Myosotis, Cheir- 
anthus Allionii, Polyanthus, 
Bunch Primrose, Sweet 
William, Canterbury Bells, 
Digitalis, 17 varieties of our 
“ Northern ” Lupins, Holy- 
hock, Delphiniums in a host of 
varieties, Pansy, and all the 
other biennial and perennial 
flowers produced for extensive 
uses in Spring and Summer, 
from small packets of seed in 
such number at little cost. 
Complete Catalogue for which 
simply ask. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


PEEDS' PLANTS 


Bedding Plants in any quantity 
and variety. Immediate 
Despatch. 


D’YE KEN JOHN PEED? 


He can fill all your require- 
ments in this department. 
Bedding plant list post free. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’s Seedsmen West Norwood London 


INVITATION 


AN 
TO THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 
LANGPORT. 

The Headquarters for 
Paeonies Delphiniums 
Pyrethrums Gladioli 
and many other Hardy Plants. 

to 
COME AND SEE IN FLOWER 
KELWAY'S LOVELY PAEONIES. 
throughout June. 


A charming motor trip on a 
main London to Penzance route 
(by G.W.R. to Langport West). 
Pleasant country, historical 
associations. Our visitors will 
not: be asked to purchase. 
Kelway’s Wholesale Seed Trials 
are so open to visitors. 


British Goods. British Firm. 
KELWAY & SON, 
Est. 1851 


Favourite Flowers for Sowing Now. 


AQUILEGIA, Sutton’s Long-Spurred 
Hybrids. Per packet, 1/6. 


CANTERBURY BELLS, Cup and 
Saucer, Sutton’s Pink. Per packet, 
1/- and 1/6 


SWEET WILLIAM, Sutton’s Pink 
Beauty. Per packet, 1/6. 


SUTTON & SONS, 


The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


| Paiet of Finest Quality Bulbs, for all 
seasons and climates, to all parts of the world. 
satisfaction guaranteed. Free delivery in Great Britain. 
Special attention paid to Colonial orders. Catalogues 

t free on application. Correspondence invited.— 
Pon JAGER & SONS, Bulb Growers, Heiloo (Holland). 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


T” all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. 


GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden; Catalogue 

free on application.—C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, n Walden, Essex. 


contains over 600 illustrations from photographs 
and much useful Information in pan talk on Natural 
Gardening, Autumn Colours and Winter Berries, Spring 
Trees and Shrubs, Plants for Rock, Dell, Glen, 


66 Harry PLANTS WORTH GROWING ” 


rin i 
Bo an Water Garden, Shrubberies, Pergolas, Bare 
places under Trees, etc. Copies may be had gratis on 


. Orders carriage paid. (Small town and 
Ñ arp P not catered for).—V. N. GAUNTLETT 


& CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingfold. 


OW NOW.—Bath’s Empress Pansies, as 
grown for the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. The 
richest and largest-flowering strain of- Pansies extant. 
Per pkt., 1/-, 1/6 and 2/6.—R. H. BATH, LTD. (Dept. A.), 
The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


Ww: DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 

Ltd.. Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15, 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Bull , ete. 


ll. 


—— 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, JUNE 8th. 
MES?5; PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell by Auction at their 


SALE ROOMS 
HEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
Consignments of 
PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS, ASPIDISTRAS 
and other decorative planta from Belgium, 


On Wednesday next, June Sth. 
Catalogues on Application. 


67 & 68, C 


e 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


a 


LORISTS, Fruit, 
business in centre O 
Turnover_exceeds £2,000; n 
complete, £850. 
Street, London, 


town. 
et. Price 


2 ae AUBREY & CO., 
E.C.1. 


MALL Nursery near Liverpool ; 
Cottage and 3 Glasshouses, well stocked. 
15/- weekly, on lease. Price £180, complete. 
for quick sale.—Apply, AUBREY & CO., above. 


one acre 
Rent 
Bargain 


aes Nursery for sale or to Let, 24 miles 
from London ; 14 acres, Showhouse and 3 Glasshouses, 
Frames, and Outbuildings. Rent £40. Very easy 


ingoing.—Apply, AUBREY & CO., above. 
A WELL laid-out Freehold Nursery in charm- 
ing district near Brighton, comprising 24 acres 
land, nice Residence with electric light, gas and main 
water : 925 ft. run of glass, frames and lights, outbuildings, 


etc. Price £2,600. An additional 34 acres is available 
if required.—Apply, AUBREY & CO., above. 


OR Sale.—The 21 years’ Lease of 
Nursery; rent under 20/- per week ; 
Dwelling-house on the premises ; two acres. Greenhouses, 
Outbuildings, and Stock at valuation; or a sound cash 
offer for the place as It stands.—L. T. G., Box 50, 5, Tavi- 


stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 

eee London suburb, Nurseryman and 
Landscape Gardeners’ Business for Sale, as going 

concern; 3% acres land, 5 glasshouses, all heated. Price, 


to include stock, Ford lorry and goodwill, £550.—P. M. C., 
Box 12, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


a London 
with good 


i 


INCOLNSHIRE. — Exceptional 
Market. Nursery, close to Main Line Station.” 9 acres 
of Land and nearly one acre of glass. Cheapest property 
in the market. First reasonable offer will be accepted. 
Large por can remain at 5 per cent. Possession 
September 29th with no valuation, but purchaser could 
enter now and take crops and stock at an agreed sum.— 
Ae PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 67, 
50.2. 


bargain, 


Cheapside, London, 


SS 


PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


on 


BOTTESFORD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
7 miles from Grantham, 14 miles from Nottingham. 
For Sale. by Private Treaty, as a going concern, 


VALUABLE Freehold Market Garden of 

6 acres, together with 16 Span-roof Greenhouses, 

each 150 feet long and from 10 to 15 feet wide, all heated 
with 4inch pipes and well stocked. There are also a 
lean-to foreing house, lean-to greenhouse 220 feet by 10 feet. 
acking houses, etc., and a well-built) brick and slated 
sidence of 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 
The sale is In consequence ot the death of the owner, 
and affords an opportunity seldom to be met with o 
acquiring as a going concern the goodwill of a successful 
business with immediate possession. To view, apply 
on the property, and for further particulars to ESCRITT 
& BARRELL, Elmer House, Grantham. 


7 


BUSINESS CARD. 


A 


ROTHEROE & MORRIS, Horticultural, 
Market Garden and Estate Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at 
Leytonstone, E. Monthly VYorticultural Register had on 
application, 


June 4, 1927. 


—_— 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


ee eee 
Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 4&8., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL NORFOLK AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
GREAT SUMMER SHOW at FAKENHAM 
JUNE 29th and 30th, 1927. 
HORTICULTURAL SECTION. 


i izes in 48 O Classes (trade excepted) for 
Ean D Fruit, Vegetables, 4 Ib. hips of Strawberries 


and Gooseberries 


£15 in Prizes for Flowers, Fruit, Vegetables. Eggs. Bread 
and Bottled Fruits, confined to Cottagers and Allot- | J ords appearing in the advertisement, including 
t rs. i 
£14 e. Open Class (trade included) for Display our own address. Displayed advertisements, 8s. 
of Roses, Gold, Silver: and Bronze Medals Cards a 10 ae ee 
are i ° or š aci : 
for best TRIES CLOSE JUNE 13th. po MEN s. facing editorial maner 


seas pst ee ce 


| Shag ai 1! CALADIUMS ! !{—Begonias, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Gloxinias, Geranlums, Ericas 
Ferns and How to Grow Them, by J. E. SMITH, 3/6, post 
free. SMITH, London Fern Nurseries, London, 8.W.9. 
ne 


bo Ivy Geraniums, Verbenas, Hy- 
drangeas, ee white and blue Heliotropes, Rockery 
ro, in pote. Catalogue free. —SMITH, Fernery, London, 


For Prize List ly t 
5 "Y. Kerri BA East Harling. Norwich, Norfolk. 


Fet Peg Het Ea Heine Newih Notdk 
PETERBOROUGH SHOW 


JULY 12th, 13th, 14th. 


EXTENSIVE HORTICULTURAL 
AND FLORAL CLASSIFICATION. 
Clay Challenge Cup value 50 gns. together with 


miniature and £15 cash for best Herbaceous 
Display 


a ua a 


HINESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 
drons, on their own roots. Rare Shrubs, Alpines, 
Herbaceous Plants 


, Aquatics, Lilies. Write for Catalogue. 
Abol Challenge Cup value 50 gns. together with | —G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 
miniature and £15 cash for best Group of Roses ee ee M 
Other Cups (won outright) together with Society's AY TREES in tubs, New Spring Stocks. 
Gold and Silver Medals and valuable Cash Prizes Price List on application. AlN carriage paid. 


Largest importers. All sizes and shapes as exhibited at 
Chelsea annually. First-class quality only.—ROBERT 
GREEN (1911) LTD., 28, Crawford Street, London, W.1. 


ee ee a ae eee 


ARE Primula and Alpine Seeds. — 2,000 
varieties; Lists free. — Rev. F. J. ANDERSON, 
Glen Hall, Leicester. 


Trade Exhibit Stands. Ornamental Rock Gardens. 
JUDGES: 
Messrs. Henslow, A. W. Metcalfe and C. E. Pearson 
Every facility extended to Trade Exhibit Firms. 
ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE 25th. 


Illustrated Prize Lists from ROBERT BIBBY 
Agricultural Office, Peterborough. T 


A oe a SS Se 


EGONIA Worthiana, good, strong plants 
in 4” pots, 7/6 per dozen; 55/- per 100. — 
WHEELER'S Nurseries, Barnwood, Gloucester. 


BE 


A Secretary, 
el. 349. 


a es a ee ee 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
FLOWER SHOW 
Tuesday and Wednesday, July 5 and 6, 1927, 


GONIAS, Glorie de Lorraine, Agathea, 
Turnford Hall, 3/6 dozen, 24/- 100 ; Mrs. Peterson, 


4'- dozen, 30/- 100, The King. 4'6 dozen. AN rooted 
In the CALVERLEY GROUNDS, opp. Central Station | cuttings ready now.—THE DORSET NURSERIES, 
Exhibits will be staged in New Pavilion and Blandford. 
additional Marquees 
TABLE DECORATIONS, ETC. OUBLE Nasturtiums grow 10 feet high, 
Valuable prizes. Open to all. throwing a mass of scarlet bloom, 5/- per dozen 
carriage paid ; not less than 6 supplied. —C. H. SIMPSON 


Silver Rose Bowl and Cash Prizes for Ladies only 


OPEN TRADE DISPLAYS. 
Special Valuable Cup and Cash Prizes. 


OPEN CLASSES 
Fruit and Vegetab‘es. 


& CO., Nurserymen, Dorking. 


ENTIANA vema, 12 clumps, 6/-, free; 


for Sweet Peas, Roses, Herbaceous, 6 Dryas octopetala, 4/-; 3 Neotinia intacta, 4/-; 
For Schedules:—RUFUS T. LADE Le aie a rockery Ferns, ie lst, Wall 10/-; 6 Osmunda 
re : regalis, 4/-. i , Botanist, Bally j 
Hon. Secretary Horticultural Society, coals A ORLY, Potensi TUUT 


20, Hill View Road, Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells. 

5 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, decorative and 

e singles, ready for final potting.—Varieties and 

price to F. PEARCE, Gardens, Barrydown Court, Overton, 
ants. 


KENT COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Nov IS THE TIME to repair and make your 


Hedges.—Privet ovalifolium, , broad, 
ANNUAL SHOW Kavec Privet, 1-2ft., 4/- per dozen, a per 100; 2 to 3ft., 
KNOLE PARK, SEVENOAKS |- per dozen, 25/- per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 


30/- per 100.—H. PRIN 


8, F.R. 
Cambs. 


H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


July 14th, 15th and 16th 


GREAT FLOWER SHOW 


Classes for Professionals and Amateurs 
No Entry Fees 


AKE YOUR OWN Asparagus and Seakale 

Beds.—Asparagus Connover's Colossal, extra 
strong crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
15/- per 100, 3/- per dozen ; Extra selected, one year old, 
10/- per 100, 2/- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20- 
per 100. Seakale, magnificent strong roots, 2/6 per dozen. 


; 17/- per 100,—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S. ch, 
Faine ajose July ond ae Pe H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech 
Secretary: MAJOR R. J. BACON, K.C.A.8 o 
: » BLAD., ACTI. Luxus Catalogue, 2/-.— 

Harbledown, Canterbury. DE LAET, Contich, j Bel i um 


paara a e a aal OT ra 
SUSSEX COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY (Horticultural Section) 


CHICHESTER MEETING 


JULY 13th and 14th, 1927. 


TRADE EXHIBITS OF PLANTS AND CUT FLOWERS INVITED. 
SPECIAL PRIZES FOR FRUIT FOR MARKET GROWERS. 


Particul d 
articulars and Schedules from W. GOARING. Coynty Hall, Lewes, Hon. Secretary of the Horticultural Section. 


JuNE 4, 1927. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ee ee 


AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 
| grrr Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Catalogue G.C. 156; Iron Fencing and 

Guards, Catalogue G.C. 65; Wood and Iron 
i atal G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, Catalogue 
Poultry Fencing, Catal G.c. 70. Ask for 


Gates, € ae 
ea liste. _BOULTO PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


LEY’S Barrows are sent carriage paid 

he nearest station. Garden * The Cavendish,’ 
Oe a a aT A 
8, W n 34/-.— 
Ironcrete Garden ors) ght Fer eit G6), 


Phone 670. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 
W E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 


f aths, from our own pits, on rall, Farnham 
Station, at 8/6 per ton.—S. BIDE & ONS, LTD., Farnham, 


Surrey. 


KETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 
2/6 


2-cwt., sample bags carriage forward.— 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 


EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 
Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rall.— 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf, weathered Lime- 


stone Rocke cial Red Shale for tennis courts, 
ths, ete., ete.—K HAW LIMITED, Garden Makers, 
eighley. . 


AWN TURF and Loam Specialists. En- 
quiries and inspection invited.—FROGLEY & 
SONS, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


TONE PAVING.—Crazy and Rectangular, 
York Garden Paving, Copings, Stepe, etc. 
Grit and other Rocks for Roc Flat 


Marl. or small quantities tian i pa 
any railway station in England. — HODSON & 8 
LTD., Castlegate, Nottingham. 


hee Alabaster Lumps, red and white, 
beautiful for rockeries. One ton, 15/- (about 14 
cubic feet); 6 tons., 12/6 per ton; 10 tons, 10/- per ton 
on rail.—AGATINE M 

o, Marchington, Staffs. 


GEWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, 

factories, farms, etc.; no emptying of cesspools ; no 
solids; no open filter beds; everything unde und and 
automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable.—WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


OAL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to any 
station. House coal from 17/~ per ton, pit. Welsh 
Anthracite, 25/- pit. SemAnthracite (registered), 19/- 
pit; Buckle Furnace Coke, 18/6.—BUCKLE COLLIERY 
0., 59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


ANNED Garden Netting, best selected small 
mesh, 25 by 2 yds, 3/6, or 4 yds., 7/-, or 8 yds., 14)-; 
STRAGO pald. Tennis nets and standards. Lists free— 
DORA RERRY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Terrace, 


(jARDEN Netting, tanned, good, strong, 

amall mesh ; 50 yards long, 1 yard wide, 8/6; 25 by 
2 yds., 3/6; 25 by 8, 5/3; 25 by 4, 7/-: 25 by 5, 8/9: 25 by 
6, 10/6; 25 by 8, 14/-; 25 by 10 17/-. Šatistac on or 


cash returned. ae pun E ets dispatched by return.- 
e or 


—TICKNER & CO., 8, Rye. 


TENNIS Boundary Nets, new, stout, black 
z nets, guaranteed strongly lined top and bottom: 
pards long, 3 yards wide, 20/- ; 25 by 4, 23/- ; Repaired 
Se dary Nets, 14/-and 17/~; Garden Netting, birdproof 
Good, strong, small mesh, well-cured, 50 yards long, 1 yard 


Wide, 4/-; 25 by 2, 4/-; 2 6/-; 25 by 4, 7/6; 
: ; y 3, y 4, 7/6; 
25 by 5, 9/6; 25 by 6, 11/-; 25 by 8, 14/6: 25 by 10, 17/6. 

Nets sent 


Satisfaction or cash returned carriage Paid 
immediately.—A. HATTER, Net Works, Rye. 


in. Green’s “ Royal” Single-handle Lawn- 
ia Mower, £1 17s. 6d.; 24° Shanks’ “ Standard ” 
salen Mower £2 10s. Od.; 25” Shanks’ Pony Lawn-Mower, 
cn elivery box, £3 108s. 0d. All complete; overhauled ; 
Peen anytime.—SHARPE, 41, High Street, Oakham. 


ING ¢O., LTD., Houndhill 
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VEGETABLES” 


By the late Alex. Dean, V.M.H. 


PRICE 3/- Post Free. 


NE of the famous “ Present- 
Day Gardening’ series, edited 
by the late R. Hooper Pearson, 
containing eight lovely coloured 


plates. Only a few of these books 
now remain, and they are not 
being reprinted, so that the oppor- 
tunity of securing one may not 
be available much longer. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


Price 42/- net (plus postage 1/-) 


In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Advertisements intended for insertion in the next Issue 
‘ MUST reach THE PUBLISHER not later than 


TUESDAY, 5 p.m. 


Ordin Facing matter 

sitions. or back cover. 

Page “scious: siz 0 0 ...... £15 0 0 
3-Page ....... 6 0 0 ...... 710 0 
}-Page ....... 300 wu. 315 0 
Column ..... 40 0 ...... § 0 0 
i-Column..... 20 0 1... 210 0 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
including situations Vacant, ordinary position 
payable in advance :— 
First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) ... 4 0 
Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after... 1 0 


DISPLAYED. 
Per inch, single column..............000. 8 0 
Per inch, across 2- columns ........... 16 0 
Per inch, across 3 columns EA EA 14 0 


FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 


Per line space (headline counted as 
two lineS).......cesseccessccsscaseees ; 2 0 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 

First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 2/-, and 6d 
for every additional 8 words or portion thereof. 
(Advertisements at this Special Rate are payable 
in advance, and are only accepted direct from 
Gardeners, etc.). 


DISCOUNTS, &c. 


On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed. 
On a series of other advertisements, if ordered in advance 
they are allowed as follows :— 

For three insertions, 5%; thirteen, 10% 
156%; fifty-two, 20%. , 

All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
twelve months. 


Advertisers may have replies to their advertisements 
addressed to THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Office. 


twenty-six, 


__ A fee of Is. is charged for this service, and 
initials, Box number and our own address must 
also be included in the number of words paid for. 


Cheques and postal orders are to be made payable to 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., and crossed “& Co.” | 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Telegrams: “ Gardchron, 
Rand, Londog,” : 


Telephone: . 
Gerrard 1543, 
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To Nurserymen, Landscape Gardeners, ete. 


CARDEN DESIGNING & SURVEYING 


Possibly you cannot afford to keep an expert 
Drawing Office Staff, but often a well-prepared 
and attractive ot is the means of securing 
lucrative business. can act for you on your 
behalf and in strict confidence, and shall. be 
pleased to prepare your schemes and assist you 
in carrying out same as your representative. 
papier arranged an surveys mac in any 
rt of the country, and designs and per ive 
echa skilfully and artistically carats fa 


STANLEY V. HART Garden Architect 
25, Pendiestone Road, London, E.17 


3 PLANT IN JUNE 


€ Cs 
Ger extensively, at small cost, 
{ 
Te 


on request 


VEGETABLES 


FOR HOME 
AND EXHIBITION 


With chapters on soil preparation, crop 
rotation, tools, preparing and exhibiting 
vegetables, herbs and salading, diseases 
and insect enemies of kitchen garden 
crops, a monthly calendar of kitchen 
garden work, and numerous illustra- 


tions of vegetables, vegetable exhibits, C OW AN & C O 

growing crops, etc. ORCHID GROWERS e 
By AND EXPORTERS 

EDWIN BECKETT OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone— Palmers Green 0059 
VM. PRHS. Telegrams and Cables—“ Odontoglot, Winchmore, London.” 


Catalogue for all other bulbs in course of preparation 
and we shall be glad to place your name on our list Jor 
a free 


copy. 
P. de JAGER & SONS, Balb Growers, Heiloo, Holland 


a 


Price 15/9 including postage 
ee DWARF BEDDING DAHLIA 


ND BAMBOO OF « COLTNESS GEM” 
ERY DESCR IPTION This most useful bedding plant is of oo and bushy habit, 


° 15 to 18 inches in height. Flowers bright let freel 
NESI TABLE FOR An mwa GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. produced upon strong stems 6 to 8 inches long end carried wel 
E POR OUR ——— ° ear of the foliage. Strong pot-grown plants ready irom May, 

CA STANOARO PRICE LIST 5, Tavistock Street, 7/6 per doz BOJ- per 100 


64LE STR: ; : Co t Ga d 7 W.C. 2 l Special rate 1.000 upon application. 
AE DAVIES &C?, Sit ONDON EC; ee DICKSONS NURSERIES Ltd.—Chester. 


=æ 
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CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS 


The CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS 


is indispensable and unrivalled, because ıt represents the 
accumulated experience of over half-a-century. Originally 
compiled by Sir Joseph Paxton, it has been revised and en- 
larged by the staff of The Gardeners Chronicle until 
it is now as nearly perfect a gardening guide as any that 
exists. Its claim to be a ‘calendar’ is undoubted, as the 
work to be done is arranged under the heading of each 
month. It contains also many articles on subjects of horticul- 
tural and allied interest, and innumerable excellent illustrations. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAY 


Price 2/6, post free 2/10. 


v. 
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9 Reduced | INSPECTION INVITED 
ALLEN’S NETTINGS Prce | RHODODENDRONS & AZALEAS 


Any length width corded all round ARE NOW IN BLOOM AT THE 
Reliable Nettings at wholesale prices, being the actual 
B E D D I N G manufacturers of our new Nettings, we are able to offer | KNA P HI LL N U R SE RY 
ou searansees qualites at mesh stoi rine a m (late ANTHONY WATERER) 
stantial saving ew lin. sq. mesh, stou per sq. ; CERAR 
DAHLIAS new medium lin. sq. mesh, 4 d. new in., stout, bid. : WOKING- -SURREY 
E ire new fin, medium sq. mesh, 4d. ; ' best in. Salmon Twine Open daily. ::  :: Sundays included. 
ve a very large stock of plants in fine sq. mesh, 6 repaired lin. sq. mesh, 2 repaired À 
We have y. latge soe , 3 super quality “tin, i. i ae Ten "a Boun pii Netting | Motors may be parked in the grounds. 
The mos pular roped around heavy hand braided, 6 medium, ttle r 
COLTNESS GEM bedding Dahlia. Its lighter, 4d. sq. yd. ; Selected Re red, 24d. Any ‘jength 
brilliant scarlet flowers are produced in the width supplied. wn Tennis Nets regulation size, | 66 
greatest profusion during summer and autumn various qualities, steel and copper head lines from 27/6 i h ( y d 
till frost comes. Habit dwarf and compact, to 32/6 each nearly new. jin. Diamond Nets, measured e ar en 
height 18 inches. Plants from pots 12 for 7/-, mesh closed, best obtainable, 25 x 13yds, 34/— ; 3 Nets, r 99 
25 for 13/-, 50 for 25/-, 100 for 47/6. Carriage 101/-; 50x i3 yds., 68/-, 3 Nets, £10 38. 0d.: 75X 18yds.. B t ful 
aid fur cash with order. 102/-, DaS ae 16e, Od. lin. 25 x 3yas. ; BR te 4y ds., eau 1 
7/-, or 8yds |-; eavy Quality, x2 y or 
PAISLEY GEM A new variety of the 4yds, 8/3: of 8 yds., 16/-. New Pea Netting, 5in., 3ft., N rden be trul 
greatest merit. Flowers Did. > 6ft, 6d. All i 4 ne ge O ga can y 
brilliant orange-scarlet with a double row of ray ERE N Er carriage ae PRSESD SPE SES cep beautiful where the plants 
florets. It is quite as dwarf and compact in order. Satisfaction guarantee p 
habit, and is even more floriferous than Colt- Samples and full particulars from the Manufacturers. | are sickly and starved. 
ness Gem. A decided acquisition which should | 


be in every garden. Plants from pots, 12 for W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS | Therefore da it vr 
13/-, 25 for 25/-. Carr. paid for cash with order. Net M akers, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALI with Nitrate of Soda, i 
SN tela oblate conjunction with Phos- 
AUSTIN & McASLAN | phates and Potash. 
91-95, Mitchell Street, W. | Write for sper ses cat 
| ma” The Monuring of Orhards end sod” Pra 


TET ite 5 Ra fra 


eet TAN. Abst 


~ READING. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


lie 2 A gems IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
finch ‘Rough’ Plate AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 


a Putty. 
behind your advertisements, they 

Write for Manchester and London stock 4 
lists stating sizes and quantity required to: will pay, and pay dsomely, 


Dept. G.C., 4, Mason Street, Manchester. whatever the initial outlay may be. 
Mention this paper. 


CHARLESWORTH & CO. LTD. 
HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


SOU UO OOOO NO TNO NTT TOT SUNG TAT AW TAQ NOT NOT NOT NOT UT ACT TACT ACT AUT ATAU AU AU UE UO OO 


| RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE | 


By F. KINGDON WARD. 


PRICE - 3s. 9d. - POST FREE. 


1 fascinating work, published in 1926, has already proved exceedingly 
popular, and is rapidly commending itself to the gardening public, 
many of whose members are finding how much easier is the cultiva- 
tion of these delightful flowering shrubs than they had imagined. 
There are very few gardens where they will not grow and flourish 
with ordinary, common-sense treatment, and their glorious blossoms 
are a perpetual feast to the eye. Capt. Kingdon Ward wnites with 
authority, for he knows his subject at first hand, having had seven 
or eight years’ experience of travelling in China and Tibet, where 

he discovered a number of new Rhododendron species. 


| Send for a copy to-day, to: 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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| Boulton & Paul Modern Glasshouses 


B. & P. Conservatories and Greenhouses 
can be seen all over the British Isles, 
and after very many years’ wear they , 
still bear that mark of quality, design 
and craftsmanship associated with all 


Boulton & Paul products. 


The service of an expert staff of 
Designers is always at the disposal of 
clients, and a representative will be a]. BE 
sent by appointment to consult and Boulton è Pad PREY Co 5” Were h, 
prepare schemes for any kind of 
horticultural work. 


| td 
Boulton ¢Paul L' 
souto norme NORWICH norwaishisiins 
LONDON OFFICE. 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
Telegrams: Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


Ask for our free 
Catalogue No. 752. 


Exambpies of B. & P. 
GardenFrames,Green- 
houses,Motor Houses, 
Shelters, Poultry 
Houses and Kennels 
may be seen at our 
London Office and 
Showroom. 


GARDEN FRAMES 
from 33/6. Ask for 
leaflet No. 754: 


Red Spider on Carnation 


Have you heard of 
this new treatment ? 
Ø 


Naphthalene vapourised in 
these special fumigators will 
definitely control spider with- 
out damaging the plants 


ØJ 


If you are interested, write to 


9 
our Technica! Adviser for full COO PE R S 
particulars gwing dimensions of sU MMER SPR AY 
the house you wish to treat 
h as : sMonre NRA Dilution 1 gall. to 100 galls. water. 
3 1 Oniro tdi 4 pint 2/- pint 3/6 


` quart 5/6 
| SUNDRIES DEPARTMENT | pall. 9j. pail. ii galls. 26/- 
J (WALTHAM CROSS HERTS. OF ALL AGENTS 


D.A Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd. 
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AVERAGR MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last tity 
years at Greenwich, 68.1°. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, „London, Wednesday, June 1, 
10 a.m. 29°79, Temp. 67°, Weather, Dull. 
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THE good gardener combines 
and practises the philoso- 
phies of the Stoics and the 
Epicureans. Like the former, 
he “ looks on tempests and is never shaken,”’ 
and like the latter, whose doctrine was 
Propounded in an Athenian garden, the gar- 
dener is adept in finding satisfaction in 
the simplest of pleasures. The former has 
been known to grumble, but who ever 
heard of a good gardener doing such a thing ? 
At his worst he but expresses a slightly 
plaintive regret that the things he is showing 
you are past their best, or that the weather 
has destroyed not only his Plum blossom, 
but many of his fondest hopes. This 
fund of philosophy has, it is true, been 

awn upon very heavily during the past 
months. For after the. havoc of the late 
frosts the rough winds which shake the 
darling buds of May have not infrequently 
consummated the unfruitfulness of his 
orchards. How tortuous these late drying 
winds have been every garden demonstrates. 
The spots which seem to be warm and 
sheltered, as indeed they are ordinarily, 
have suffered most. Sweeping round 
shelters, the winds have dried and shrivelled 
the Apple blossom on trees which seemed 
most protected, whilst on others with a 
freer exposure the blossom has set with 


The Spring 
Drought. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


profusion. In this season the vegetable 
garden, except in well-matured and well- 
enclosed places, shows itself at a standstill, 
yet it is doubtful if there ever was a season 
when flowering shrubs have blossomed more 
profusely. The Ceanothuses in particular 
delight every eye with their azure radiance 
and all the Brooms, white, yellow, parti- 
coloured and pink, are weighed down with 
their blossom. Azalea amoena, too, has 
flowered better than ever before—or so 
it seems to us—as though to make amends 
for the sad sight offered by the tender Rhodo- 
dendrons after the late frost. Other 
brilliant exponents of beauty are Rosa 
Hugonis, which seems to find wind and 
drought to its liking; the best of all the 
Veronicas, the soft mauve-tressed V. 
Hulkeana ; and, regardless of the cold winds, 
the Rock Roses produce, day by day, 
a wealth of blossom, the petals of which 
litter the paths when the day of flowering 
is done. Waterside Primulas on the other 
hand—at all events, those that were put 
out recently—have hastened prematurely 
to form puny flower heads, so that the water- 
side garden is robbed of one of its main 
glories. Gunneras, on the other hand, 
though their early leaves were turned 
black by the frost, are producing a new crop 
of more brilliant green than is usual. Even 
the Wistaria which festoons the bridge 
in the waterside garden which we ourselves 
are well acquainted with, though most of 
the blossoms were reduced to sodden masses, 
now dried by the winds to chaff, are throwing 
out a second set of flowers, this, it 1s. true, 
but an earnest of their ‘‘ will to flower.” 
Caterpillars are, of course, finding the 
occasion for devastation, and fruit trees 
which were sprayed in winter with carbo- 
lineum, and again in spring with lime- 
sulphur and nicotine, have every young 
growth contorted by these pests. The 
extreme floriferousness of established shrubs 
and trees and the cessation of vegetative 
growth of young plants which afford such 
a striking contrast in the garden are, after 
all, not so surprising. With the cold wind 
blowing, and the surface soil dry, young 
plants in spring soon cease to try to grow. 
Their stomata shut up, little or no water 
passes from root to stem, and with the 
damming of the transpiration stream, 
growth ceases. But flowers of shrubs 
seem able to steal from the wood the water 
that they need for their unfolding and so 
they blossom in spite of the dry weather. 
The hoe is the only magician’s wand that 
may avert the worst of calamity during 
such seasons as these, and where it 1s 
wielded constantly, young plants may still 
be induced to grow a little. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all we may do, our garden work 
must inevitably be behind-hand ; for there 
has been no planting-out time, and now we 
must wait, it may be till autumn, for filling 
up the bare places in the rock garden and 
completing the borders. Some districts, 
of course, have been lucky, and their rain 
has been sufficient to set growth going, 
but, in general, the flurry of showers has 
done nothing at all except to arouse and to 
dash our hopes that the long spring drought 
should be at last ended. 


—_——me - 


Need for More Playing Fields.—H.R.H. 
the Duke of York, President of the National 
Playing Fields Association, has issued an appeal 
for funds to enable the Association to provide 
more playing fields, stating that ‘* Careful 
inquiries made in different parts of Great 
Britain by the Association and its county 
branches reveal a deplorable shortage of playing 
fields for the young people of the country.” The 
National Playing Fields Association is striving 
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to make sure that the poorer boys and girls 
in every city, town and village shall be able 
to enjoy as a natural right some of the enormous 
advantages, in this matter of games and playing 
fields, which accrue to other boys. and girls 
without question, as a matter of course, and 
to achieve this purpose the Association and its 
affiliated County and City Associations appeal 
for the sum of £1,000,000 and land to convert 
into playing fields. The London and Greater 
London Committee states that if funds were 
forthcoming hundreds of acres of land, ideally 
suited for playing flelds in and around London, 
could be immediately acquired, to the lasting 
benefit of the youth of London and Greater 
London. In fact, the definite opportunity 
presents itself of acquiring areas in different 
parts amounting in all to some 350 acres at a 
cost, including laying out, of approximately 
£160,000. Cheques and money orders should be 
crossed and made payable to the National 
Playing Fields Appeal and sent to the Midland 
Bank, 5, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.3. 


The Rosslyn Orchids.— The Rosslyn collection 
of Orchids founded by the late Mr. H. T. Pitt, 
at Stoke Newington, and maintained by him in 
splendid condition over a long period of years, 
is to be disposed of by the executors at a date 
to be announced in due course. This sale will 
provide Orchid specialists with an unusually 
good opportunity of acquiring many rare and 
interesting species as well as fine hybrids, 
notably Odontoglossums and Miltonias. 


Illness of Mr. Alfred Gray.—The many friends 
of Mr. Alfred Gray, of Messrs. James Gray, 
Chelsea, will be sorry to learn that he has 
had to undergo an operation that will probably 
keep him away from business for some weeks. 


Children’s Gardens Fund.—In_ response 
to Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson’s recent 
broadcast appeal on behalf of the London 
Children’s Gardens and Recreation Fund, 


the sum of £178 lls. 9d. has been contributed. 


Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, in the course 
of his appeal, said the aim was to give each 
school in the more congested districts a space 
of garden where, out of the school hours, the 
children could be in safety. So far they had 
eight such gardens, containing plots for about 
700 children. They hoped to have plots 
for 1,000 children next year. “ By teaching 
them gardening,” he said, “ we keep them 
out of the streets and show them something 
of the wonders of nature, at the same time 
giving them the keen joy of possession and 
the pride of taking home to mother the 
vegetables and flowers they have grown 
themselves.” 


Why Strawberries are Failing.—In view of the 
many complaints of growers in all parts of the 
country of the deterioration of their Strawberry 
plants and the poorness of the crop, the remarks 
of Mr. L. N. Staniland, Advisory Entomologist 
at the Long Ashton Research Station, delivered 
at the Shire Hall, Hereford, on May 18, may be 
of interest to our readers. He is of the opinion 
that most of the trouble is due to poor selection 
of runners and methods of cultivation. He 
considered that growers destroyed many of 
the young roots or prevented them from forming 
when they cleaned the beds after the berries 
had been gathered. In this process soil was 
pulled away from the plants, the young, delicate 
roots were exposed to the air, the tips were 
killed, and other roots prevented from develop- 
ing. He advised growers, after cleaning the 
beds immediately after cropping, to earth up 
the crowns about an inch. Mr. Staniland 
stated that seventy per cent. of the root system 
in the Strawberry was found in the top three 
inches of soil, and of the roots in this three inches 
about ninety per cent. were active feeding roots. 
When the soil was worked deeply close up to the 
plants late in the autumn, these new roots 
were damaged, and when the roots were damaged 
or failed to form in August “small leat” 
resulted, since the plant was not able to gather 
food from the soil and was reduced to living 
on its capital. Damage to the main crown, 
water-logging, and excessive drought, were 


2 


also shown to be responsible for & definite 
type of ‘‘ small leaf.” Mr. Staniland emphasised 
the importance of August planting, and stated 
that September-planted runners were not nearly 
so good; as the date of planting came nearer 


to December, the difference was more marked. ° 


At Long Ashton, August-planted runners gave 
a crop of two tons to the acre, whereas September 
planting only gave half-a-ton. With regard 
to diseases, including Red Plant and Cauli- 
flower disease, he advocated the growing of a 
strain of plants which were not liable to the 
disease, and the rogueing of the parent plants 
before any runners were taken from them. 
Before planting, he advised dipping the runners 
in nicotine and soap solution (half-ounce nicotine 
—98 per cent.—to ten gallons of water), which will 
ensure freedom from aphis during the first 
root-formi period. the plants became 
infested with aphis afterwards, subsequent 
sprayings or dustings are necessary. Of var- 
ieties, he stated that Lord Overton suffered 
little from aphis attack, and Madame Kooi 
suffered most. 


Dr. Wilson Memorial Prize.—This prize has 
been founded in commemoration of the work 
in plant-breeding by the late Dr. John Wilson, 
of Št. Andrews. The prize will be to the value 
of twenty guineas, and awards will be made 
from time to time as money is available. The 
Dr. Wilson Memorial Prize will be offered for 
work done in Scotland in producing seeds or 
plants .which the Directors of the Scottish 
Society for Research in Plant Breeding consider 
to be of value to agriculture in Scotland. The 
first award will be made towards the end of the 
current year, and applications for the prize 
should be sent to the Directors of the Society, 
Edinburgh, on or before October 1. 


The Transition of Agriculture.—This is the 
title of an interesting lecture delivered by Pro- 
fessor C. S. Orwin, M.A., Director of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Institute, Univer- 
sity of Oxford, before the members of the Royal 
Society of Arts, on March 23. The lecturer 
stated that transition periods in Agriculture 
are to be noted all through its history, and the 
changes introduced in farming practice at 
these times have been due, all of them, to the 
need for industrialising the industry. The 
earliest is represented by the enclosure of the 
open fields. He dealt with various transitions 
down to the present time, and showed that on 
the accession of Queen Victoria the face of the 
country had undergone an almost complete 
change. The great fields, farmed mostly m 
half-acre strips for hundreds of years, 8s can 
still be seen surviving in one or two places in 


England to-day, had given place to the compact 
fields and farms as they now appear. he 
development of railways in the New Warld, 


bringing vast areas of land within reach of the 
ports, together with modern methods of agri- 
culture, caused a steady decline of the products 
of arable land in this country, resulting in driving 
no fewer than four thousand acres of land 
out of arable cultivation. During the Great 
War much of this grass land was once more 
brought under the plough, but seven years 
following the cessation of hostilities has sufficed 
to put it back again, and the position to-day 
is the same as that represented by 1914, with a 
tendency for still more land to revert to grass. 
Professor Orwin stated that agriculture is the 
second largest industry in the country, and 
finds employment for some 550,000 workers, 
but there is a big drift of labour to the towns, 
for the farmer cannot compete with the employer 
of industrial labour, and the low economic 
status which agriculture affords is steadily 
driving more and more of the best stamp of 
rural workers to seek other outlets, if not for 
themselves, at least for their children. Accord- 
ing to Professor Orwin, direct State aid for 
agriculture, either in the form of protection 
or subsidies, would settle the roblem, as is 
shown in the case of pork, which has enjoyed 
absolute protection in the endeavour to stamp 
out foot and mouth disease, and in the Sugar- 
Beet crop which is admittedly the most profit- 
able arable crop, as a result of the subsidy to 
home-grown sugar. “There are two possible 
directions,” he said, “in which the ulk of 
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the agriculture of this country may proceed.” 
The of these is the steady esi peut 
of small holdings, the second the development 
of large scale production, either on light arable 
farm Jands, where the work will be done mainly 
by machinery, or on strong land grass farms 
where the labour will consist entirely of stock- 


bring all ge 


M. Joseph S. Mottet.—Among the most notable 
and successful raisers of Bearded Irises, Mons. 
J. S. Mottet occupies a very high position, 
and this position has been recognised in France, 
Great Britain and America ; indeed, our own 
Iris Society has especially honoured him in 
appreciation of his work in this genus of hand- 
some garden plants. As M. Mottet has been a 
valued corespondent of The Gardeners’ |Chrontcle 


M. JOSEPH 8. MOTTET. 


for well over a quarter-of-a-century, it is a 


‘pleasure to publish his portrait and a brief 


account of his horticultural history. Born in 


‘Paris sixty-six years ago, his school days were 


followed by several years spent in the South of 
France, where he acquired an all-round know- 
ledge of gardening before entering the services 
of Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie., in 1880, 
as assistant in the firm’s Paris seed shop. 
Here he remained until 1883, when he came to 
England and became a student in the old 
Chiswick Gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society under Mr. A. F. Barron. Here, and 
during visits to other gardens, he added to his 
experience and became acquainted with English 
methods and the English language. He then 
returned to Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie. 
and having meanwhile acquired a good know- 
ledge of botany, he was sent to the Verrieres 
establishment to take charge of the experi- 
mental work and the plant collections, where 
much useful work was, and still is, carried out 
in the improvement of economic and ornamental 
plants, c ially Wheat, Peas, Beet, Irises 
and Gladioli. As assistant to the late M. 
Philippe de Vilmorin, M. Mottet enlarged that 
gentleman’s collection of trees, shrubs and 
herbaceous plants in his own private park, 
created @ rock garden for him, added much 
material to the herbarium and assisted in M. 
Vilmorin's first experiments in genetics. M. 
Mottet also laid the foundation of a new and 
important Arboretum in the centre of France 
which he still manages. Before going to 
Verrieres, M. Mottet had undertaken the trans- 
lation into French of Nicholson’s Dictionary of 
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Gardening, a work that was enlarged to five 
volumes, and which he finished in 1899. As 
an author, he has contributed many useful 
works on horticultural subjects, notably his 
Guide Pratique le Jardinage (1894); Les Rosiers 
with Mons. Cochet, (1897) ; Les Clematitea— 
with Mons. G. Boucher, (1898); Les Oeillets 
Les Coniferes et Taxacées (1902) ; 
iculture et UOrnementation Florale 
(1904); and Les Primevéres (1913), but M. 
Mottet’s most important work is Les Arbres 
et Arbustes d’Ornement, a bulky volume of nearly 
six hundred pages and over two hundred illus- 
trations, which appeared two years ago. M. 
Mottet is an Officier du Mérite Agricole, and in 
recognition of his work as & teacher and lecturer 
in gardening to country societies he recently 
received the distinction of ‘ Les Palmes Acad- 
émiques.’”? M. Mottet’s life, as we have shown, 
has n a full and useful one, but with all his 
accomplishments he combines modesty, sym- 
athy and generosity, and these fine qualities 
fave endeared him to several generations of 
the Vilmorin family and their employees. 


Aldenham House Gardens.—The gardens of 
Aldenham House, Elstree, will be again 
open to the public, by kind permission of the 

on. oy Gibbs, on the Saturdays of July, 
August an September (other than Saturday, 
July 16, the date of the Elstree Floral Fete, 
when admission will be by payment at the gates) ; 
also on August Bank Holiday (Monday, August 1), 
on the same conditions as in previous years, - 
i.e., that dogs are not admitted, and children 
are under the control of adults. The gardens 
are being opened on Whit Monday, June 6, 
in connection with the Queen Alexandra 
Memorial Fund, for which purpose an entrance 
fee of one shilling per person will be made. 


Award of the Snell Memorial Medal for 1926.— 
The Council of the National Institute of Agricul- 
tural Botany has awarded the Snell Memorial 
Medal for the year 1926 to Sir Matthew Wallace, 
Bart. The medal is given annually to mark 
eminent work in the sphere of Potato husbandry 
and it has been awarded to Sir Matthew Wallace 
in recognition of his distinguished services 
at the improvement of the cultivation of the 

otato. 


Forestry in the Scottish Highlands.—Under 
the auspices of the Highland Branch of the 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society, whose 
headquarters are in Inverness, a large party 
visited, on Saturday, May 28, Mr. Dyson 
Perrins’ beautiful estate of Ardross in Ross-shire. 
There was a large company, including foresters 
from Inverness-shire, Ross-shire and Morayshire, 
Government forestry experts, and many others 
interested in the subject. Mr. George Anderson) 
head forester, Ardross, conducted the party, 
and the expectations of the visitors to this 
fine estate where so much has been done for 
forestry, were more than realised. Among 
the first places visited were seventy experimental 
quarter-acre plots containing seventy different 
varieties of Conifers planted in 1910. Great 
interest was evinced in the experiments, and 
very valuable information was gleaned as to 
what may be done for forestry in the Highlands 
of Scotland. On every side the great work 
done on Ardross evoked the warmest admiration. 
At one stage of the proceedings, Viscount Novar 
addressed the company, reminding them that 
it was sixty years since he had first visited 
Ardross, when vast improvements were being 
carried out. No great work of reclamation 
in the Highlands equalled the work done by 
Sir Alexander Matheson when he was proprietor 
of Ardross, and it is pleasing to note how 
worthily Mr. Dyson Perrins continues the good 
work. “ My experience of Government work,” 
proceeded “Viscount Novar, ‘was that it 
compared very unfavourably with the work 
carried out by individuals,” and at the present 
time, considering the financial position of the 
country, he thought the less of the Government 
work and the more of individual work the better. 
However, the one industry carried on by the 
State at all well was forestry. He considered. 
a proportion of the country should be under a 
national scheme, because a national standard 
was set. In Germany, he reminded his hearers, 
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third of the forestry work was done by 
n ni one-third by the Government, 
and one-third by the local authorities. He 
would not like to see much forestry land in 
this country under the local authorities. In 
Austria, where the management was extremely 
good, forestry work was undertaken by the 
hereditary land-owners. But the best forestry 
school on the Continent was at Prague, the 
capital of Czecho-Slovakia, maintained by the 

at landowners of Bohemia. There is still 
in the Highlands of Scotland, declared Viscount 
Novar, a wonderful field for the private owners 
of forest lands. Much of it might be worth very 
little per acre for sport or pastime, but there is a 
large area that could be turned into plantations 
which would yield very large results. During 
the course of the proceedings the visitors were 
hospitably entertained by Mr. Dyson Perrins, 
to whom and his head forester, Mr. Anderson, 
warm thanks were awarded for the delightful 
and instructive day spent at Ardross. 


Silver Cup for Paeonies.—The competition 
for the second of three Cups presented by Mrs. 
Edward Harding for the best exhibit of three 
flowers of each of six varieties shown by an 
amateur, will take place on June 21, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's fortnightly meeting, 
in the R.H.S. Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster. 


Legacy to a Gardener.— Amongst recent wills 
we are pleased to see that the late Mr. Samuel 
Scott Stanley, Grove House, Roundhay, Leeds, 
left £400 to his gardener, Mr. John Thackray. 


Changes at the Arnold Arboretum.— Professor 
Oakes Ames has been appointed Supervisor 
of the Arnold Arboretum, and Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
who has been associated with the Arboretum 
for twenty-one years and served as Assistant 
Director for seven years under the late Pro- 
fessor Charles S. Sargent, has been appointed 
Keeper of the Arboretum, the title of Director 
having been abolished. Professor Ames has 
been appointed Chairman of the Council of 
Botanical Collections of Harvard University, 
which consists of the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard 
Botanic Gardens, the Gray Herbarium, the 
Biological Laboratory and Botanic Gardens 
in Cuba, the Botanical Museum, the Farlow 
Herbarium of Cryptogamic Botany and the 
Harvard Forest of Petersham. Mr. E.H. Wilson 
18 an Englishman, and received part of his 
horticultural training at Kew. He was a student 
at the Royal College of Science, South Kensing- 
ton when he was invited to undertake a plant- 
collecting _expedition in China for Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Chelsea. Our readers 
are familiar with his successes in this and succeed- 
mg expeditions, accounts of which were published 


from the pen of Mr. Wilson himself in The Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. 


French Honour for Mr. C. H. Curtis.— 
The French Minister of Agriculture, when 
speaking at the banquet given by the Société 
Nationale d'Horticulture de France, on Wednes- 

y, May 25, announced that the French Govern- 
ment had appointed Mr. Charles H. Curtis, 
Managing Editor of The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Chevalier de l’Ordre du Mérité Agricole. 


Brussels International Horticultural Exhibition. 
—The “Programme” of the Brussels Show 
has reached us, and is a booklet of considerable 
interest in which the actual schedule of classes 
18 8 comparatively small part. The exhibition is 
to be held in the Grands Halls et Jardins du 
Cinquantenaire, which occupies a fine position 
T Brussels, from September 10 to September 18. 

he King and Queen of the Belgians have 
extended their patronage to this function, 
which marks the seventieth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Société Royale d’Horticul- 
ture et d'Agriculture de Bruxelles. The Presi- 
dent d'Honneur is M. Adolphe Max, Burgo- 
master of Brussels ; M. Eugene Draps, of Uccle, 
18 President of the Directors; M. Francois 

kens, General Secretary, and M. Désiré 
Draps, Brussels, the Assistant Secretary. Strong 
atronage Committees have been formed 
representing various countries. The Committee 
for Great Britain includes sixty-three persons, 


all well-known in the horticultural world, 
with Lord Lambourne as President; Mr. 
Reginald Cory, Mr. H. R. Darlington, Dr. A. C. 
Hill, Mr. Stuart Low, Mr. H. T. Mason, the 
Hon. Sir John Ward, and Mr. R. W. Wallace as 
Vice-Presidents, and Mr. C. H. Curtis as General 
Secretary. No fewer than thirty-nine countries 
are thus represented, so that if patronage counts 
for anything, the show should be a great success. 
The Belgian National Dahlia Society will 
hold its show at the same time and place, and 
arrangements have been made for a conference 
of the Belgian Federation of Horticultural 
Societies. The principal groups of classes at 
Brussels will be for New Plants, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Dahlias, Floral Art, Arboriculture, 
Pomology, Viticulture, Market Gardening, 
Garden Plans, Horticultural and Botanical 
Books, Horticultural Implements and Machinery, 
and Garden Furniture. British horticulturists 
who propose to exhibit at the Brussels show 
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might prove interesting, I have sent you the 
following facts respecting them :—-In May, last 
year, I was requested to plant out one of 
each sort against a wall having a west aspect ; 
I prepona a compost of peat and loam in about 
equal parts, in which I planted them ; they grew 
rapidly until late in the autumn, when I began 
to entertain some doubts as to their safety 
during winter without protection, but as they 
were planted for the purpose of testing their 
hardiness, they were left uncovered, and to my 
great satisfaction they have stood the winter 
without sustaining the least injury. C. papil- 
losus has been covered with flowers since the 
middle of April; our plant is about five feet 
high and six feet in width ; C. dentatus is now 
coming into bloom, and is equally full of pretty 
blue flowers, which are somewhat darker 
than those of papillosus, but not so large; C. 
rigidus does not show any sign of flowering 
at present, probably it will blossom in autumn. 


FIG. 186.—CHELSEA SHOW: DAPHNE AURANTIACA. 


R.H.8. First Class Certificate, May ‘25. ‚Flowers oright yellow. 


Shown ' by 


Mr. A. K. Bulley (see p. 376). 


should apply for information to M. Désiré 
Draps, 62, Rue Médori, Brussels. 


the Ensuing Week.— 
Wakefield and North of 
Society’s meeting. TUESDAY, 
June 7: oyal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society’s meeting. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8: 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees meet 
(two days); Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society’s 
meeting. FRIDAY, JUNE 10: Leicestershire 
Agricultural Society’s Horticultural show (two 
days); Manchester and North of England 
Orchid Society’s annual meeting ; Royal 
Horticultural Society of Ireland meeting. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 11: Dundee Horticultural 
Society’s outing. 

« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Hardiness of Ceanothus.—Believing that 
a few observations relative to the hardiness of 
Ceanothus papillosus, dentatus, and rigidus 


Appointments for 
SuNDAY, JUNE 5: 
England Tuli 


,objects of universal admiration. 


One of each of the above kinds was planted 
out in the open quarter in June, and they also 
made rapid growth, but they did not stand 
the winter so well as those planted against 
the wall. C. rigidus stood without the least 
injury, C. papillosus was injured at the points 
of the shoots, and C, dentatus was quite killed. 
As evergreens for a wall, where such plants are 
required, these fine Ceanothuses cannot be too 
extensively planted; their beautiful shining 
foliage and exquisite blue flowers render them 
G. Mason, 
Foreman, Northgate Nursery, Chichester. Gard. 
Chron., June 5, 1852. 


Publication Received.—The Training an 
Employment of Educated Women in Horticul 
ture and Agriculture, by Mrs. Roland Wilkins - 
The Women’s Farm and Garden Association 
rad a Road, Upper Baker Street, N.W.1 

ce ls. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Oncidiums.—So soon as the new growths 
are forward enough, and about to develop new 
roots, Oncidium macranthum, O. serratum, O. 
undulatum, O. superbiens, O. monachicum 
and O. zebrinum, with other members of this 
large genus may receive attention at the roots ; 
also any that are not flowering this year. On 
account of the length of time which the fiower 
spikes take to develop, it is essential that the 
plants should be in robust health, and the 
rooting material in good condition. Weak 
spikes are not worth retaining, and should 
be removed, as if they are allowed to develop 
they may be the means of the early deterioration 
of the plants. 


Compost.—A suitable compost for Oncidiums 
consists of equal parts of fibrous peat, A.l. 
fibre, Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum moss, 
with a moderate quantity of half-decayed 
leaves added. The compost should be used in 
as rough a condition as possible, as the fleshy 
roots of these Orchids wil! not grow freely through 
a mass of close material, and for this reason 
it is advisable to pot them only moderately 
firmly and grow them in comparatively small 
pots. Newly-potted plants will not require 
much water for some time, but as top growth 
and roots develop, the amount of moisture 
may be considerably increased. Keeping the 
compost moderately dry is one of the EE 
aids to root-development, and it is a visable 
to keep the plants on the dry side until they are 
well rooted. These Orchids need an abundance 
of fresh air, which causes the pseudo-bulbs 
to be firm and solid, a very important detail 
in the cultivation of all Orchids. Frequent 
overhead sprayings are very beneficial during 
bright, hot weather, and a great aid in keeping 
the plants clean. A. damp, moist situation in 
the Odontoglossum house the whole year round 
is suitable for Oncidiums. 


Epidendrum vitellinum.—This cool-house 
Orchid may need attention ; the potting of the 
summer-flowering variety is best left to a later 
season. Many failures to grow this plant 
successfully may usually be attributed to the 
use of too much fire-heat, or too dry conditions 
in the house; few Orchids will withstand a 
lower temperature, provided the compost is 
in a moderately dry condition. Shallow pans 
half filled with drainage materials are the best 
receptacles. Very little moisture is needed at 
the roota when the season of growth is completed, 
provided the surroundings of the plants are not 
excessively dry. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CROCKFORD, Gardener to THE RT. HON. LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Potatos.—If the rows are not already earthed 
up, this work should not be deferred too long, 
or the haulm will get twisted or broken. A good 
and safe time for this operation is when the haulm 
is about eight inches high. Do not make the 
tops of the ridges too pointed. 


Pumpkins and Gourds.— These plants may now 
be put out in their permanent positions and 
treated similarly to Vegetable Marrows. Later, 
when fruits have set and are growing freely, 
the plants should be fed liberally with 
liquid manure on very frequent occasions, 
especially where large Pumpkins or Gourds 
are required. 


Onions.— Keep a watch for the Onion maggot, 
especially where it is known to cause trouble. 
Rernove affected plants at once and burn them, 
then dress the remainder with soot and lime, 
and do so again on frequent occasions. ‘This 
mixture will ward off further attacks. Keep the 


soil stirred with the Dutch hoe during dry 
weather. 


Mushrooms.—At this season it is often difficult 
to grow Mushrooms without having them severely 
attacked by maggots, which, in some instances, 
spoil the whole crop. The fly which lays the 
eggs and causes the trouble should be destroyed 
by lightly fumigating the house or shed on several 
occasions so soon as it is first noticed. 
Keep the atmosphere of the Mushroom house 
moist by spraying the walls and floors; also 
spray a light mist over the beds. Ventilate, 
and keep the structure as cool as possible. 
Where beds have been in bearing for ẹ con- 
siderable time and are found to be at all dry, 
an application of weak liquid manure, Or & 
small quantity of salt added to water, will be 
found very beneficial. 


Endive._Where this salad is required early 
in the season, a small sowing may be made now, 
followed by fortnightly sowings. If sown too 
early, this plant is apt to bolt and run to seed. 
The mossy or curled varieties will be found 
invaluable for garnishing as well as being useful 
for salads. The seeds should be sown at this 
period in a somewhat cool position, on ground 
similar to that advised for Lettuces. Thin the 
young plants early, allowing a distance of about 
ten inches apart for the curled varieties and about 
fifteen inches for the round-leaved Batavian 


type. 


—— 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PaATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Caladiums.—Caladiums that were started 
in small pots or boxes are ready for their final 
potting. The soil should be of a rich nature 
and open in texture to favour the production 
of brightly-coloured leaves. When the recep- 
tacles are well-filled with roots the latter should 
be well fed with liquid manure ; sheep manure 
placed in a bag and allowed to soak for several 
days is a good stimulant and may be used 
freely. A heavy shade is essential to the 
plants when producing their leaves, but when the 
foliage is fully grown a lighter shade will suffice. 
The Caladium delights in a stove temperature 
and plenty of atmospheric moisture. 


Begonia Gloire de Sceaux.—Cuttings of this 
beautiful Begonia may be inserted during 
the next few weeks. Although very rarely 
seen in gardens, this Begonia is a glorious 
plant when well-grown. Its one fault is that it 
cannot be flowered successfully in districts 
where fogs are prevalent. 


Plumbago capensis.—This Lead Wort is a 
useful plant for the decoration of the con- 
servatory during the later summer. Plants that 
were propagated late last season, or during the 
early part of this year, are ready for transferring 
to larger receptacles. They will succeed in 
any ordinary compost, but when they have 
filled their pots with roots they should be fed 
liberally with liquid manure and soot-water, 
and given a concentrated fertiliser occasionally. 
Continue to pinch out any flowers that may 
appear for the next few wecks to ensure good, 
bushy specimens. This Plumbago will thrive 
well in a cool greenhouse. Red spider is very 
partial to the plant, but by syringing it with 
clear rain-water the pest may be kept in check. 


Violets These plants should be watered 
frequently during dry, hot weather. Occasional 


light sprayings with weak soot-water late in the 


evenings will also be very beneficial to them 
during the growing season. Red spider is one 
of the worst enemies of the Violet, and if this 
pest is not kept in check by frequent sprayings 
the best results will not be forthcoming. When 
the plants are well established an occasional 
watering with liquid manure will help con- 
siderably to build up strong crowns, which are 
essential for the production of good flowers in 
quantity. Keep all runners removed as they 
appear, and stir the soil with the Dutch hoe 
on frequent occasions, otherwise the surface will 
become somewhat hard owing to continued 
sprayings during dry weather. 
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Cinerarias.— Where it is desired to have these 
plants in flower early in the New Year, a sowing 
should ke made now. The Cactus varieties 
have become very popular in recent years, 
also the stellata type, and where large plants are 
desired for decorating, these varieties are un- 
doubtedly the best to grow. I prefer to sow 
the seeds in a six-inch pot rather than in a box, 
for Iam inclined to believe they germinate 
much better in a pot. The receptacle should be 
clean, well-drained, and filled with a light, 
sandy compost. Cover the seeds lightly with 
soil, and stand the receptacles in & cool 
greenhouse or frame, keeping the soil shaded 
from bright sunshine. When the seedlings 
can. be handled, they may be pricked off into 
small boxes ; exercise great care in transplanting 
them, and do not crowd them, bearing in mind 
that they can be transferred to small pots 
with less damage to the young roots when plenty 
of space has been allowed, and, moreover, 
the young plants will be more robust in growth. 
Transfer them to larger pots immediately the 
plants become of a suitable size. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Melons in Frames.—When hot days are 
followed by cold nights, the frames should be 
protected at night by a covering of mats or 
some other material. Top dress the roots 
with good loam mixed with lime rubble and a 
little bone-meal as often as they appear on the 
surface. Pinch the laterals at the first joint 
until female flowers show in plenty and the 
plants are strong enough for cropping ; pollenate 
the flowers daily. If early plants in pits ‘or 
frames have not done well it is best to make 
a fresh start with robust seedlings. The 
linings of fermenting materials will require 
careful renovation, at the back and front of the 
frame, to obtain the necessary bottom-heat. 


Cucumbers.— By the maintenance of a steady 
temperature both night and day, and regular 
attention to closing the lights early, with plenty 
of sun and moisture, a constant supply of Cucum- 
bers will be forthcoming from pits and frames. 
The secret of getting sweet, crisp fruits in frames 
is quick growth. From this time forward, 
the difficulty of removing the lights for pinching 
and regulating the growths is easily overcome by 
doing it early in the day, and this work should 
always precede watering orsyringing, before finally 
closing the frame for the day. Frame Cucumbers 
are apt to become crowded later in the season, 
therefore thin planting and stopping the shoots 
at the first joint beyond the fruits are necessary. 
As the plants become well-established, the supply 
of stimulants at the roots should be liberal. 


Mid-season Grapes.—The development of the 
Grapes in mid-season vineries may be hastened 
by timely and liberal thinning of the bunches, 
by ventilating early in the day, and closing the 
house when the temperature is fairly high 
from sun-heat. Maintain an abundant supply 
of atmospheric moisture, and damp the bare 
spaces with diluted liquid manure. Inside 
borders that are well-drained can hardly be 
over-watered at this stage, but the water should 
be as warm as that used for syringing, and soft, 
if possible. Guano dissolved in water hastens 
the development of the foliage, soot water gives 
it colour, while liquid manure contains nearly 
all that healthy vines require. Late varieties, 
such as Lady Downes and Alicante, are rather 
later than usual, but the berries have set well. 
As late Grapes quickly reach the stoning stage, 
watch closely for scalding, & trouble to which 
Lady Downes and Muscats are subject. Keep 
the roots of the vines warm and growing actively. 
guard against low night temperatures, and 
a stagnant atmosphere ; also see that the tem- 
perature does not rise too high with gun-heat 
before the house is ventilated in the morning. 
The stoning stage only lasts about a fortnight, 
and with warmth from the pipes night ventila- 
tion is possible with a fairly brisk temperature 
in which the berries will not be covered with 
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condensed moisture. These measures, with 
liberal ventilation should prevent the tempera- 
ture from becoming too high during the day, 
and too low at night. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MamkwaM, Gardener to the EARL or STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 

Morello Cherries.—Trees growing on north 
walls are looking exceedingly well and full of 
promise for a good crop of fruit, but of this the 

wer can never be sure until after the stoning 
period. The ment of the Morello 
Cherry on walls, inc uding the training of the 
shoote, is very similar to that adopted for the 
Peach. All outgrowing and over-luxuriant 
shoots should be stopped if they cannot be 
spared, and any that are not wanted rubbed off 
entirely ; it is eat to carry out this removal of 
ahoote on several occasions during the early stages 
of growth, as the removal of many on one occasion 
would give a check to the tree. The young 
growths may be trained over some of the older 
branches to take their places at a future period, 
for it is necessary to cut out some of the older 
branches in the autumn and train in a number of 
young growths to keep _the wall furnished 
with healthy, young, fruitful shoots. Insect 
peste, such as black fly, should be checked so soon 
aa they make their appearance, by spraying 
with Quassia extract, or some other suitable 
insecticide. If the trees are not too crowded 
with growth the fruits will hang on the trees 
until late in the autumn. 


—Young, vigorous trees, and those 
that are bearing light crops but making robust 
growth, will not need mulching, but where 
the land is light, resting on sand or gravel, 
heavy mulchings, applied early in the season, 
are most beneficial to fruit trees. Trees worked 
on shallow-rooting stocks and growing on walls, 
also bushes, etc., should be mulched first, and 
especially those that are carrying heavy crops. 
Rich, well-rotted farmyard manure should be 
applied, and the application followed by a 
good soaking of water so that every portion 


of the soil in which the roots have penetrated 


is well moistened. 


Removing Root-suckers.— All suckers arising 
from the roots of fruit trees should be removed, 
as they weaken the trees considerably. Plums 
are most troublesome in this respect, but Cherries 
and Peaches growing against walls sometimes 
develop suckers, which need to be dug up very 
carefully ; cutting them off with a hoe is not 
of much use as buds that are left develop later. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By JoHN Courrs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Roses.—Green fiy has proved rather trouble- 
some on Roses this spring, especially on the 
rambler varieties, and prompt measures should 
be taken to combat the pest, which quickly 
ruins the plants. A nicotine spray is the most 
effective specific for green fly. A sharp outlook 
' should also be kept for mildew on Roses and, 
if detected the plants sprayed with one ounce 
of liver of sulphur to three gallons of water, 
increasing the strength to half-an-ounce in 
one gallon of water when the foliage is matured. 


Summer Bedding.— All the plants intended for 
the summer display should be put in their flower- 
ing quarters so soon as possible, starting with the 
hardiersubjecte first, and following with the more 
tender plants later. Some districts are more 
subject to late spring frosts than others, and this 
must be n into account in setting all tender 
plants in the open. All plants should be well 

ed and soaked at the roots before they are 
bedded out. Biennial plants raised from 
seeds, including Wallflowers, Myosotis, Silenes, 
Pansies, Violas, Daisies, Cheiranthus Allionii, 
oxgloves, Verbascums, Hollyhocks, Geums 
rom such like subjects, may all be sown from 

e ing of June until the end of that 
uoa the time varying according to the locality. 

18 a mistake to sow such subjects as Cheir- 


anthus, Myosotis and Silenes too early, as in 
certain districts large plants winter badly ; in fact, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of London 
it is im ible to winter Myosotis and Silenes 
unless the plants are quite small. Wallflowers 
and Cheiranthus Allionii also prove very trouble- 
some if at all overgrown, and, I understand, 
the same difficulty is experienced in the neigh- 
bourhood of most large manufacturing towns. 
Generally, the seeds may be sown thinly in 
lines in the nursery garden, although it is wise 
to sow choice varieties in boxes in cold frames. 
It may be necessary to shade the seed-beds 
during very dry weather, until germination 
takes place, and this is usually best done with 
branches of shrubs and trees. The new race 
of winter-flowering Pansies is well worth growing, 
and if seeds are sown now the plants will flower 


before planting out time, making it easy to 


pull out any rogues or discard poor forms. 


and the bulbs sorted into various sizes, to be 

ain repotted early in August, but in the case 
of the Nerines and Lachenalias, splendid 
results are obtained by keeping them in a pot- 
bound condition, and only breaking them up 
when it is desired to increase the stock. 


Chrysanthemums.— Plants of the late-flowering 
section of Chrysanthemums which are now well- 
established in six-inch pots should be placed in 
the pots they are to occupy finally. For this 
potting a generous compost should be prepared, 
and slow-acting manure, such as bone-meal, 
added in the proportion of a six-inch potful 
to one barrow-load of the compost. Where the 
stopping or pinching of the young growths 
was attended to early in May, the side-shoots 
that developed subsequently will now be 
growing freely, and thus little or no check will 
be given to the plants, which should be potted 


FIG. 187._SILVER WORK OF ART PRESENTED TO THE SOCIETE NATIONALE 
D’HORTICULTURE DE FRANCE BY THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AND AWARDED TO THE AALSMEER GROWERS, (see p. 403). 


Bedding Schemes.—The plans for next year’s 
spring bedding should be decided now, while the 
successes and failures of the past season are 
fresh in mind, and to allow plenty of time in 
which to raise the necessary stock. Where 
large quantities of spring-flowering bulbs are 
used, the order for the bulbs should be placed 
as early as possible. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 
By A. T. HARBISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OP 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Nerines, Lachenalias and Freesias.—These 
natives of South Africa are approaching their 
resting period, and so soon as the foliage turns 
yellow, water should be gradually withheld at 
the roots until they are quite dry. To complete 
the thorough ripening of the bulbs or corms 
they should then be placed on a sunny shelf 
in full exposure to sunshine, where drip or damp 
will not reach them. When perfectly ripened 
the Freesias should be shaken clear of the soil 


firmly, using a rammer to compress the soil 
around the ball of roots. A space of about two 
inches should be left in the top of the pot 
for future top-dressings as the season advances, 
and the plants set out in their summer quarters, 
which should be clear from over-hanging trees, 
a other shade, so that all the sunshine may reach 
them. 


Kitchen Garden.—The earliest-raised plants 
of Brussels Sprouts and other Brassicas are ready 
for planting in their permanent quarters, which 
should be done at the first opportunity. 
Where these plants were set out two or three 
inches apart in nursery rows, they should be 
lifted carefully and replanted with a trowel, 
so that they may receive the least possible 
check; Cauliflowers especially are peculiarly 
sensitive toa check to growth, and the cause of 
‘“buttoning”’ may frequently be traced to careless 
handling at planting time. Where large quan- 
tities of Brussels Sprouts are grown, it is a good 
plan to plant Cauliflowers or Early Cabbages 
in alternate rows, so that when these have been 
cleared, the Sprouts will have plenty of space, 
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ONOSMA ALBO-ROSEUM. 


Tis delightful little plant never looks better 
than when well clustered on the rock garden, 
where the beauty of the drooping, arl-like 
flowers may be fully enjoyed. I d that 
this plant needs a very dry situation, and it 
enjoys an abundance of grit and stone around 
its collar. The soil should be well-drained 
and consist of very sandy loam. A position in 
full sunlight should be selected for this piant. 
The hoary foliage is charming, even in winter, 
and provides a delightfully pretty setting 


_ for the pendent flowers; these are, when first 


open, ivory-white, but they quickly acquire 4 
slight suffusion of pink. The plant is, however, 
rather variable in colour, the suffusion occasion- 
ally being of a red or purplish hue. 


Excessive damp may prove inimical to this 
species ; therefore, it should be planted in a 
well-drained, gritty soil, and a high situation. 
Propagation is easily effected by cuttings. 

O. albo-roseum is a good companion to the 
better-known O. tauricum, and both species are 
possessed of more than ordinary beauty. O. 


albo-roseum flowers in the early summer. Ralph 
E. Arnold. 


VERONICA GENTIANOIDES. 


THis beautiful member of the Speedwell 
family, which was introduced from the Caucasus 
in 1748, deserves a position in every garden, 
serving as an excellent subject for both the 
rockery and herbaceous border, not only for 
its free-growing qualities, but, perhaps, more 
so because of the profusion of blossom pro- 
duced at this period of the year. 

When in bloom, V. gentianoides appears at 
a distance like a soft mass of grey-blue, producing 
a wonderful restfulness to the eye. 

The racemes of grey-blue flowers are borne 
on elongated stems, attaining a height from six 
inches to twelve inches, or more. The leaves 
are of alight green colour and radiate outwards, 
covering the ground. V. gentianoides succeeds 
in almost any good, rich soil, provided suitable 
drainage is assured and a sunny position 
afforded the plant. 

Propagation is easily effected by division 
of the roots in spring or autumn. 

There is a white and variegated form, but 


neither excels V. gentianoides for general effect. 
T. D. Boyd, 


IRIS GARDEN. 


PLANTING FLAG IRISES. 


THE members of the various sections of the 
so-called Flag Iris may be successfully planted 
or transplanted over a long period, varying from 
autumn to spring. There is, however, little 
doubt that the best time to transplant is immed- 
lately after they have finished flowering, as that 
period coincides with the production of new 
roots ; the plants thus become well-established 
before the winter, and there is every prospect 
of them producing a full crop of flowers the 
following season. 

Irises are good plants for town gardens, 
the stronger-growing varieties, at least,. suc- 
ceeding under very adverse conditions, both as 
regards soil and situation. Like all plants, 
they repay for good cultivation, and generally 
do best in a good, fertile, well-drained loam. 
Where large collections are grown, it is essential 
to transplant them in fresh ground from 
time to time, or renew the soil in the beds or 
borders, as fresh soil is the best preventive of 
disease. 

' The beds should be prepared thoroughly 
and enriched with well-decayed manure and 
bone-meal, the latter at the rate of six ounces 
to eight ounces to the square yard. A similar 
dressing of basic slag should be given, autumn 
being regarded as the best time to apply this 
fertiliser, but there is no reason why it should 
not be applied when the beds are being prepared 


for planting.” In replanting, care should be 
taken not to set the roots too deeply; the 
rhizomes should be covered with no more 
soil than what is necessary to eee them in 
position. If these Irises are planted carefully 
and well watered afterwards in dry weather 


they will soon become established in their new 
quarters. J.C. 


PALESTINE AND FLORENTINE 
RANUNCULUS. 


I reap with pleasure, in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle (page 345), that an Award of Merit 
has been granted by the Royal Horticultural 
Society to a new strain of improved Palestine 
Ranunculus, shown by Messrs. Watkins and 
Simpson. It may be thought that this strain, 
raised by myself, has some affinity with my old 
one, known under the name of Giant Florentine, 
that obtained an Award of Merit at the Wisley 
trials two years ago. 


The new strain, shown now for the first 
time, has been raised by myself, by careful 
selection, continued for fifteen years, from a 
single scarlet variety from Palestine; its 
double or semi-double flowers are not so large 
as those of the older giant strain (known also 
as Roselline di Firenze), but the colours are 
brighter and include some shades of red and 
scarlet, colours unknown in the Florentine race. 
This is a good example of improvement by 
means of culture and selection. 


By the kindness of Professor Pampanini, 
I received from the Botanical Garden of Florence, 
some roots of a dwarf Ranunculus asiaticus, 
with yellow flowers and peculiar foliage, he had 
collected growing wild. As for many years 
I was anxious to investigate the origin of the 
varieties of the so-called Ranunculus africanus, 
Hort., I thought that this was a good occasion 
for making experiments. I submitted these roots 
to the same treatment I had employed for 
those from Palestine, but after seven years of 
effort, not any improvement had appeared. 
Therefore I gave up the experiment. There is 
@ striking contrast between the behaviour 
of the other from Palestine, that, in the third 
year of sowing, had increased the number of 
petals, and in the fifth has shown new shades 
of colours. But Nature has her secrets! 
Dr. Ragionieri, Castello, Florence. 


THE GLADIOLUS. 


(Continued from page 356). 


I po not think it invidious to state here 
that the late James Kelway, by his constant zeal 
and untiring efforts in their culture and hybrid- 
isation, became known as one of the greatest 
authorities on Gladioli, or that the rapid improve- 
ment which he brought about in colour, mark- 
ings, size of flower and length and compactness 
of spikes was really wonderful, or that he laid 
deep and wide the foundations of the present 
porani of the flower. Would that he could 

ve lived to see it. He was a most untiring and 
indefatiguable worker ; early and late, his time 


was devoted to his great speciality, under con- 
siderable difficulties as to soi á 


I have his diary, filled, perhaps unfortunately, 
not with notes of interesting people whom he 
must have met, or of social or political 
or scientific events of his time, but of what he 
himself did, or caused to be done, day by day, 
month after month, year after year, for nearly 
fifty years, m respect of the cultivation and 
exhibition of Gladioli. Those were the days 
when labourers reared families on 9s. to Lis. 
per week! Horsed coaches took James Kelway, 
John Keynes and other veteran champions 
many & weary mile through the cold nights 


from country nurseries to the Crystal Palace 
and South Kensington, with their Dahlias, 
their Hollyhocks, or their Gladioli packed in the 

boot.” Great were the jubilations here year 
after year at the list of successes won, and equally 
great the consternation on one or two occasions 
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when the Scotsmen came down from the north 
late in the season and “ wiped James Kelway’s 
eye.” Then in 1878 and again in 1889, the 
Langport Gladioli were taken to Paris and beat 
the Frenchmen on their own ground. Altogether 
many hundreds of first prizes were collected from 
all parts, and afterwards many scores of cups 
and gold and silver medals for non-competitive 
exhibits. 

' Re ly 6ach season many certificates were 
awarded to the Kelway novelties. The glorious 
varieties were, it seems to me, speaking from 
recollections of things of my early youth, 
as fine as those of to-day, at least in length of 
spike and delicate beauty, although certainly 
not in the markings and wide range of colour, 
nor in variation of colour in the same flower, 
nor in the breadth of flower. Spikes then carried 
twenty-four pips, eighteen or twenty open at 
once. But all those varieties are gone, like 
“ the snows of yester year,” as those we know 
to-day will also disappear. The “life” of 
some kinds is longer than others. I recollect 
that the famous ‘ Duchess” (of Edinburgh) 
remained for about thirty years, but few hybrid 
varieties seem to last more than for ten to fifteen 
years. Of the fine sorts sent out by John 
Burrell none had a lengthy existence. 


According to present day tastes, which are 
more florid, the old method of exhibiting 
left much to be desired. Tube-shaped, metal cups 
were inserted in three rows of holes made in the 
wooden box in which the spikes travelled by 
train, with brass rods inserted at the corners and 
ends and joined by horizontal rods against which 
the spikes, with their own foliage, were tied, 
each spike trussed to a green stick. A big 
exhibit looked like rows of red-clad soldiers in 
line; for red and bright rose were the pre- 
dominant colours. Arranged like this, with 
water in the cups, the flowers travelled and 
arrived fresh so far as Dublin and Dundee, and 
even Paris. The boxes and cups were painted 
pen and there was nothing to distract attention 
rom the flowers. Nowadays one admires 
the beautiful gilded baskets orother ornamental 
holders, with ribbons and a variety of alien 
foliage, almost as much as the fiowers. Very 
beautiful is the effect of such elaborate exhibits 
for instance, as Mr. Unwin’s of Histon, last year. 
The Gladiolus is certainly a rather difficult flower 
toexhibit. The mean between stiffness and floppie 
ness, starkness and over elaboration of ornament 
is not easy to attain with it. I remember 
that we used to travel with the great boxes 
to see that they were not tipped up, sitting 
on them on the deck of the boat for Pans, 
the boxes having painted on them, “Tenir 
ce cote en haut,” which was our French for 
“ This side up.” During the non-palmy days 
of the R.H.S. ours was sometimes almost the 
only exhibit at South Kensington. Now one 13 
liable to get crowded out. 


The trade in Gladioli grew, until from eight 
acres in 1877 we planted at Langport about forty 
acres every year, and a large, massive warehouse 
was built in which to store the corms. Some of 
the flat, alluvial, low country near Langport 
gets flooded each winter ; James Kelway thought 
it would make good bulb land and had some 
acres ploughed and planted. Alas! floods that 
year came in the summer, and two or three 
acres of valuable stock could not be lifted, 
and was totally lost. My grandfather used to 
go to great trouble and expense in the cultiva- 
tion of our heavy soil, placing pure yellow sand 
of local origin under each corm. The damming 
of the brook and washing of the corms at lifting 
time was a necessary, ardous, and rather 
picturesque operation. The men always called 
them “ Gladylis,”or more familiarly and simply, 
“ roots.” 

James Kelway paid a visit to Souchet, at 
Fontainebleau, just before the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71, and was very “ bucked, as 
we might say now, to find Souchet’s house 
called ‘La Villa Glaieul,” his own dwelling 
having carven on the entrance pillars the words, 
“ Gladioli Villa,” as it has to this day. pui 
a second visit after the war, he was informe 
that the stock of corms had been boiled to make 
soup! James Kelway. 


(To be continued.) 
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FISONS 


FERTILIZERS 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE PUBLIC CARRIAGE PAID 


Herbaceous borders, in common with 
oses, Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums 
and Asters, etc., respond very readily to 
Fisons’ 
CANARY GUANO 
a scientifically compounded and perfectly 


blended General Garden Fertilizer. 7]bs. 
3/6; 28 Ibs. 10/-; 1 cwt. 32/-. Carr. paid. 


To maintain turf in the best condition 
e ogean the summer, Lawns should 


with Fisons, 


LAWN GUANO 


as used by many of the leading Tennis 
Clubs. 7 lbs. 4/-; 28 lbs. 11/-; 1 cwt. 
33/-. age paid. 

The most nourishing and economical food 
for use in the Vegetable Garden is Fisons’ 


CHAMPION 
FERTILIZER 
7 Ibs. 3/-; 28 lbs. 8/6; 1 cwt. 26/-. 
l j Carriage paid. 


JOSEPH FISON & Co.Ltd. 


` with. stout webbing, ready to 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REGUE 
For digging in or as a top-dressing For 
vert, 1, OaTians or Herbaceous Borders o, 
1 oy = oy OI 5 og OI 5 = per 
ton. All Carriage Paid. 


UNIVERSAL SOLUBLE MANURE. 


FOR FRUIT AND PLANTS. 
Used in the Public Parks and Gardens for flower beds, 
etc. A scientific combination of all the valuable 
manurial agents best suited to plant life. The best 
Concentrated, All-round Manure in use. 
1 . 26/-; $-cwt., 18/-; Carriage Pald. 


QUASSIA COMPOUND. 
Liquid Quassia Extract, etc., the cheapest reliable 
Insecticide known. Mixes instantly with water, and 


leaves no d t. May be used with perfect y 
1 gal., 7/6; 6 gals., 85/-; 10 gals., 65/-; carriage paid 
1 gallon makes 40 gallons with water. 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDE. 
“ Highly Concentrated.” Full directions sent with 
each package. A good yg dressing for fruit trees, 
and for general use under glass. Soluble in water. 
1 gal., 15/-; i-gal., 8/-; 5 gals., 70/-; carriag 


e paid. 
NETS! NETS!! NETS!!! 
Best Heavy Tanned Garden Nets 1° mesh. For Straw- 
berry Beds ,etc. ye yds, pti 60x 4 yds., 27/6. 
New Netting, 1°, 2° or }’ rid uare mesh. Carriage Paid 
Samples and ces on application. 
Tarred Ten Stop Netting, prices on application. 
Melon Nets, 12x12, 8/6 per dozen. 


GREENHOUSE BLINDS. 
Made up to any size from special quality white shading 
material. Bound all round and down centre for strength 
fix; or complete with 
Rollers and Fittings at small extra cost. 
Estimates and samples on application. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 
Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. qazrznpz™ Ltd. 


ARPENDEN, HERTS. 


EUREKA YGE 


Greenhouses from Poultry Houses 
£4 2 6 1 
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3 6 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses and Poultry 
Appliances of every description. 


T. BATH & OO. Ltd, Savoy St, London, W.O 
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Makers of Artistic Ornaments. 


STON ST., LONDON.SW.1. 


The executors 


give notice that 


Inspection invited by appoint- 


ment prior 


to sale. 


SAFETY FIRST- 
FOR ANIMALS 
AND PEOPLE 


Non-caustic ; colourless; 
no smell ; kills the roota: 
superior to arsenical com- 
pounds, INS— 


1J- 2l- 3/6 6/6 12- 
for 4, 12%, 25, 50, 100gals. 
27/6 for 250 gals. 


SPECIAL — 

For Parks and 
Recreation Grounds 
—in bulk. 


a 


practical experie 


Prices :—VIN 


281b. 9.6 ; 141b. 5/6 ; 71b. 3/-; tins, 


REPUTATION 


is not gained without continued good service 
and effect. 


weed-killer. Eureka does kill weeds, it has the 


largest sale and when using it you are certain of 


satisfactory results, it is full strength and 
never varies. 
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“NIQUAS””™ 


SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


Indispensable in the Garden wg 


THOMSON’S MANURES 


On the market for over 50 years, they still hold first place for QUALITY and 
RESULTS. They are safe, sure and lasting. The direct result of many years’ 
nce in gardening, they stand unrivalled at the present day for 
all Garden Crops. 

PLANT AND VEGETABLE MANURE—a Perfect Food— 
1 cwt., 30/~; 56TH. 16/-; 28. B/-3 141b. B/-; 71. 3/-; tins, 1/3 and Od. 
SPECIAL TOP DRESSING MANURE —an excellent stimulant— 

1/3 ; Carriage paid on 28 Ibs. and up. 
ser WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—POST FREE ON REQUEST a> 
SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE. 


Especially is this true about a 
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of the estate of the late 
T. PITT | 


the PITT COLLECTION of 


WORLD FAMOUS ORCHIDS 


will be sold by auction or otherwise 
(Date to be announced later) 


Address: The Exors., ROSSLYN, 
57 Stamford Hill, N.16 


ALL GLASS STRUCTURES 
That require 
E OUTSIDE SHADING 
The Insecticide O ELLIOTT’S 
CORRY’S  (non-poisonous) ; y 


For destroying Greenfly, Aphis. and Cater- 
pillars, etc., on all plants and trees. © 


80 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 
Many hundreds of Testimonials received. 


Equal to any, if not better, and cheaper, 
so why not use it and save money ? 


$-pt. 1/-; I pt. 1/6; 1 gt. 2/6; d-gal. 4/-; 
Í gal. 7/6; EROR 5 gals. as). ` Donat be advised oi use 
All Drums Free. Trade Mark. Reg. No. 14,629. any other, 
Manufactured by CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, 8S. 1 


‘Sammer Cloud’ 
SHADING 


The only genuine, original 
and improved article. 
In Tins, Green or White 
shade, 1/6 and 3/- each. 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDES 


Are by far the most efficient and eco- 
nomical for destroying sucking insects in 
Greenhouse, Orchard, or Garden. I kin 
pure Nicotine 95-98%, Nico-Soap (Nicotine 
and Soft Soap) and Fumigating forms. 
CAMPBELL'S 

PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER 

For vaporising Sulphur. The best method 


of destroying Mildew on Roses, Vines, eto., 
in Glasshouses. 


Full particulars from : 
J. D. CAMPBELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 
7, Lund St., Cornbrook, Manchester 


561b, 17/~3 


WEED KILLER 


Chemists, Seedsmen, Boots, Civil 
Service, Harrods, etc, Any difficulty 
in procuring, write Tomlinson and 
Hayward Ltd., Lincoln, ‘‘ Chemistry 
in Garden and Greenhouse” free. 
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A REVISION OF VIOLAS. 


(Continued from p. 357.) 


V. CANINA.—Under V. canina, Farrer has 
grouped a number of forms of Dog Violets which 
are distinct. The name V. stricta has been made 
to do duty for both V. elatior and V. persicifolia 
—both grown in English nurseries, the former of 
which received an Award of Merit last year. V. 
Ruppii is a synonym forV. montana, a sub-species 
of V. canina, while V. Hornemannii is simply 
V. elatior. V. lancifolia or lusitanica is a syn- 
onym of V. lactea, the representative of V. 
caning on the Atlantic shores of Europe. V. 
Jordanii is a distinct species, common in the 
French Riviera. V.stagnina should be known as 
V. persicifolia, Roth., under which name it is 
grown at Kew. It is a rather slender counter- 
part to V. elatior. V. Schultzii is an unimport- 
ant variant of V. montana, which is not peculiar 
to Alsace but is found here and there, as in the 
Euganean Hills near Venice, and as far distant 
as north-east Siberia. V. pumila is a distinct 
species which may be traced in catalogues 
under the synonym of V. pratensis. All these 
Dog Violets are nearly akin to the type, V.canina, 
except V. elatior and V. persicifolia, which, in 
their erect, tall habit (almost like stalks of 
Mint), are very distinct. 

V. cenisia.—Both Becker and Burnat, than 
whom there are no more trustworthy authorities, 
give this as a purely limestone species. They 
give no instance of it occurring off the limestone. 
It appears to grow well enough in pots in frames, 
seemingly indifferent as to soil, but the.difficulty 
is to get it to blossom and to carry it over the 
winter. Taking a cue from Nature, it cannot be 
a pot plant; its roots ramify in all directions, 
the plant erupting into leaves over a wide space, 
wherefore a very roomy sand trough seems to be 
indicated, wherein the roots may have liberty to 
ramble as they will. I have seen Campanula 
alpestris (Allioni) growing like a weed in just such 
a receptacle, poking out its flowering shoots in 
an unexpected direction. Farrer describes 
V. cenisia uniformly as purple ; but its authentic 
description is caerulean or sky-blue, which is 
the only form in which I have found it on the 
Mont Cenis. Farrer’s account also suggests 
that V. cenisia is at least slightly downy; on 
the contrary, its typical form is entirely glabrous, 
as in Switzerland ; while as its area goes south- 
wards it becomes more pubescent, until on the 
frontiers of the Cottian and Maritime Alps it is 
entirely minutely pubescent. Mr. Gavin Jones 
has collected near the Argentera Pass a form 
which is hardly distinguishable from, and may 
be, V. diversifolia, a species which is densely 
pubescent, and is normally confined to the 
Pyrenees. The Pyrenean species belongs to 
the Valderia group, being separated from the 
Cenisia Violas by its taller and more tufted 
habit as well as by the greater division of the 
stipules. Its typical Pyrenean form is V. 
diversifolia, W. Bckr., which Farrer correctly 
describes under the names V. Lapeyrousei 
(sic., Lapeyrousiana) or vestita. hey are 
‘probably one,” he states, which is the case; 
the former being the name given by Rouy and 
Foucould, and the latter that given by Grenier 
and Godron. Farrer also states that V. 
Comollia and V. valderia, though reckoned as 
mere varieties of V. cenisia, will always be treated 
by the gardener as separate species ; in this he 
see andy the botanists, who not only now 
regard them as separate species, but even 
Separate V. Comollia as belonging to the Cenisia 
group from V. valderia as belonging to a group 
of its own. 
, Natural hybrids of the Cenisias are very 

requent, but a very notable one is V. cenisia 
x V. calcarata. To this has been given the 
name of V. Jaccardii, after Professor Jaccard, 
who first discovered it at the base of the Lammern 
Glacier in the district between the Gemmi Pass 
the Winter Sports resort of Adelboden. 
teli Schinz, of the Zurich Botanical Gardens, 
i me that there is little hope of its being 

“ciscovered ; but at the same time Dr. Jenkin, 
> Hindhead, has it in his garden, having 

n collected by him inadvertently on Mont 
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Cenis. 
hybrid both grows and flowers with more 


I am informed by Dr. Jenkin that the 


vigour than either of the parente—in which 
Case it is a discovery of the highest merit. 


E. Enever Todd, Lt-Col. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SALIX VITELLINA PENDULA. 


For the last two years I have been trying 
to find out what Willows have been named 
S. babylonica ramulis aureis, but those I have 
seen under that name were S. vitellina pendula 
from Westonbirt and Wisley. At Kew Gardens 
it is under its correct name. I have seen it 
elsewhere without name. The first record of 
this weeping Willow was in Spath’s Catalogue, 
No. 69, p. 110 (1888), and it is said to be often 
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monoecious in all or nearly all cases, instead of 
being dioecious as in 
one case I found a hermaphrodite flower, one 
ovary and one stamen being side by side in the 
same bract. 
ornamental, and in 1926 was in full bloom in 
February. J. F 


Willows generally. In 


The tree is at all times highly 


CERCIS SILIQUASTRUM. 


THovuan the Judas Tree has been known to 
English gardens for three hundred years, it 1s 
by no means so often seen as it might be, and 
this is the more remarkable when one realises 
that it is quite hardy and grows well in light 
loam and a sunny situation. 

C. Siliquastrum is a deciduous species, with 
smooth, glaucous green, heart-shaped leaves. 
The flowers are produced in clusters at the joints 
of the older wood ; they are a bright rosy purple 
and are usually borne with the greatest profusion 
on every branch and even upon the trunk. 
As a rule, seeds are yielded in plenty, the long, 


FIG. 188.—CHELSEA SHOW: ASTER ALPINUS VAR. SHIRLEY. 


R.H.S. Award of Merit, May 25. Flowers bright mauve. 


Shown by Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd. 


(see p. 377) 


sold under the name of S. babylonica aurea. 
Presumably it is also sold as 8. babylonica 
ramulis aureis. It is a very singular Willow 
in being either androgynous or gynandrous, for 
the catkins may be nearly all male, or nearly 
all female; or the catkins may be of one of 
these sexes chiefly with a scattered few of the 
other sex in the same catkin. It is evidently of 
hybrid origin, and not a variety of the true 
S. vitellina, which is also regarded as a hybrid 
by many botanists. If I were to suggest the 
parentage it would be S. babylonica x S. vitellina. 
I come to this conclusion from the fact that the 
leaves are narrower, the branches more slender, 
the catkins much shorter and more slender, 
and the bracts of the catkins much shorter 
than in S. vitellina. This comparison has been 
made between the young trees of S. vitellina 
pendula in the R.H.S. Gardens at Wisley 
and trees of S. vitellina in various parts of Surrey 
and Middlesex, which include one male and 
many female trees. An examination of the 
catkins shows that S. vitellina pendula is 


brown pods remaining on the branches until the 
following year, and when one considers how 
easily this tree can be propagated from seeds, 
one is again surprised that it is not more 
popular. 

The Judas Tree is a very conspicuous object 
in the gardens and streets of Italy and southern 
France throughout the month of April, but here 
it is generally considered a May-bloommer. 
When I was in the Esterel Mountains a few 
weeks ago, I saw nothing more beautiful than 
the quantities of Judas Trees, which are natur- 
alised in some of the valleys of that romantic 
ea of France. All were in full and abundant 
bloom. They grow along the stream-sides 
in places as thickly as Alder bushes, filling the 
glens with a lovely rosy flush. In spite of the 
poor, rocky soil in which they grow, many of 
these trees had been well over twenty feet 
in height, but all the older specimens had been 
destroyed by forest fires, the present crop 
being seedling saplings and basal shoots. A. T. 
Johnson. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 


PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistoek Street, Covent 
Garden W.C. 2. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations 
ee | by special arrangement, The Editors do not hold 

ves 


responsible for any opinions expressed 
their correspondents, Ká # 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens of plants 

ee naming, should te addressed to the EDITORS, 

» Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Editors and Publisher.—Our currespondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they world 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and thal 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all fna to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS, The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected, l 

Local News. -Correspondents wili oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of events tholg to be 
af interest to our readers. 


eproduction, 
trees, :to,. but they 


MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S 
NINTH EXPEDITION IN ASIA” 


XI.—THE ALPINE CAMPS. 


ND now for the June Primulas. On the 

A first day at the lower alpine camp 
(June 2), I followed a flock of shee 

across the great snow-drift beneath whic 
the roaring Seinghku was rapidly driving a 
large tunnel. A vast cone of snow filled the 
rocky glen above, affording easy access to the 
cliffs, and up this slope the sheep plodded 
to nibble at the scarcely visible pasture above. 
On one flank of the snow cone was a high, bare- 
looking earth bank, and my attention was at 
once drawn to it by a glimpse of a large bright 
pink flower, almost fiush with the ground. 
I thought at first that it must be a new kind 
of Rose, but when I reached it I found it was not 
a flower, but a head of flowers, belonging to a 
glorious Nivalis Primula, which I promptly 
christened the Tea Rose Primula. Imagine 
my astonishment on learning later that this 
glorious plant was none other than Primula 
muliensis, a species: found years ago by Handel- 
Mazzetti, in a much drier country 200 miles 
east of the Seinghku as the wind blows! How- 
ever, at the time, I did not know this, and I 
revelled in the joy of discovery; never had I 
seen so wonderful a Primula, opulent, glowing, 
and of a much pinker pink than P. rosea. 

P. muliensis reminded me straightway of 
the delicious P. falcifolia, the Daffodil Primula 
of Tibet, and was as pure pink as that was pure 
yellow, whereas the vast majority of Nivalids 
are purple or violet, and P. chionantha is white. 
But P. falcifolia has only one, or sometimes two 
flowers, and P. muliensis bears six or eight, 
in a tight, spherical truss; also P. falcifolia 
is fragrant and P. muliensis is not. 

Here, then, was P., muliensis fairly abundant 
on both sides of the river, but quite local. It 
flowers at the beginning of June before the 
strap-shaped leaves attain any length, growing 
in the open on earth banks and grass slopes 
at the foot of gneiss cliffs, sinking its long roots 
and Onion-shaped crown deeply into the loose, 
stony soil; but although keeping to the open, 
it hugs the shadows. Throughout the summer it 
lengthens out, but meanwhile the surrounding 
vegetation has grown up, and by the autumn 
it is smothered, and difficult to find in seed. 
The strap-shaped leaves are rather fleshy, 
dark polished green above, silver beneath. 
The capsule is of the rather spherical, crumbling 
EES Sa Ai SE NG RAIDS DEE AE aE ia eeee ae 


® The previous articles on Mr. Kingdon Ward’s Ninth 
Expedition in Asia were published in our issues of 
August 14, 28, October 9 and November 20, 1926, and 
January 1, February 19, March 5, 19, and April 9, 30, 1927, 
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type, as seen in P. falcifolia, not the narrow, 
cylindrical box, crowned by teeth, met with in 
P. Coryana, for example; but the seeds are of 
the typical tuberculate mahogany brown Nivalis 


t : 

Yo far as I know, P. muliensis is not in culti- 
vation, and as Professor Wright Smith considers 
it one of the three most lovely Primulas in the 
world, it is to be hoped that it can be raised to 
flower in this country. Seeds of it have at any 
rate, germinated. 

The next Primula to catch the eye was P. 
eucyclia. The type specimen found by Mr. 
Forrest’s collectors is described as ‘“‘ pale shell 
pink,”, probably from a dried specimen, and is 
said to.come from 14,000 to 15,000 feet altitude, 
which is, I fancy, about 4,000 feet too high for it, 
if only for the reason that at the season when it 
flowers, namely, May, the mountains at that 
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The mauve, or violet flowers are very decep- 
tive, as most of the Geranioides section, to which 
this dwarf is referred, such as P. latisecta and 
P. septemloba, run decidedly more to red than 
to blue ; and if Mr. Forrest did guess at the colour 
of his plant from a dried specimen, he had every 
justification for saying pink rather than mauve. 

Another common, early species was P. 
euosma, one of the Petiolaris section, which 
includes the now well-known P. Winteri. 
P. euosma, which is widely distributed in the 
Burmese Alps from Hpimaw to the Seinghku, 
is a feeble, pallid edition of P. Winteri, and a still 
feebler and more pallid edition of P. sonchifolia ; 
but to see the bare earthen slopes, from which 
patches of snow have just melted, dabbled 
over with the blue flowers and n rosettes 
of P.euosmaisajoy. It isnot likely to supplant 
P. Winteri in cultivation, but it might supple- 


FIG. 189.—‘ WATERFALL CLIFF” COVERED WITH DWARF 
RHODODENDRONS, ILEX, ETC. PRIMULAS GROW IN THE 
VALLEY AT THE BASE OF THE CLIFF. 


altitude are under five feet of anow. I found 
beds of P. eucyclia laid over a foundation of 
spongy moss, growing in deep shade under 
trees where water splashed and dripped down 
the cliff from the snow beds above; rarely 
does it venture to approach the open, and when 
it does it hardly flowers at all. On the other 
hand, though it flowers profusely under the 
rocks and Rhododendrons it loves so well, 
it ripens hardly any fruit there, which is really 
not surprising. 

In my experience the flowers are either 
mauve or violet, with yellow or red “eye,” 
and the plant does not occur above 11,000 
feet, being most abundant at about 10,000 feet. 
Though I met with it on both sides of the river, 
it was quite local in the Seinghku valley, and 
was usually associated with Magnolia globosa. 
P. eucyclia is a charming plant, and it might be 
possible to grow it in beds of moss in the rock 
garden; it is more compact, and has larger 
and better-coloured flowers than its near 
Himalayan relative, P. vaginata. 


ment it, since we have nothing to hope for from 
P. sonchifolia. 

On June 12, we started for the new hut, 
the kit being carried by yaks and coolies. The 
monsoon had, by this time, set in properly, 
and a persistent drizzle assailed us. 

A short distance above our camp we began to 
climb steeply, usually marching over the great 
snow drifts; the conditions were truly alpine, 
there being only patches of Fir forest on the 
slopes, none in the valley itself. Open meadow 
or turf alternated with dense scrub, consisting 
chiefly of Rhododendron, with several species 
of Acer, Viburnum Wardii, Enkianthus, Salix, 
Pyrus, Lonicera, Rosa sericea, Cotoneaster, etc. 
The wealth of Lonicera seen in the forests 0 
Tibet was lacking here, and I noticed only two 
species with rather inconspicuous flowers; 
instead, there were six or eight species of Acer. 
one in particular being a handsome tree, Aat 
striking in fruit. A Pyrus with large, polishe 
leaves, the leaflets rounded at the apex, Wa 
also worth noting. (K.W. 6,851). 


June 4, 1997. 


The rain now came down harder than ever, 
and the snow drifts, concentrated in the narrow 
valley, made it very cold, which was no doubt 
the reason why there were so few flowers here, 
though the higher slopes glowed with Rhodo- 
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is a plant of the open meadows, not of 
the woodland pace: In July aed maa OWS 
were azure with its great, floppy heads; it 
grew in thousands and flourished. exceedingly. 
Like M. Baileyi, it is, I believe, polycarpic. 


FIG. 190.—RHODODENDRON THOMSONII IN FLOWER, WITH 
ABIES FOREST IN THE BACKGROUND. 


dendrons. There was promise of much later on 
however. Two more species of Primula call for 
remark. One was clearly a small ‘ Candelabra 
of the P. serratifolia type, usually producing 
no more than one whorl of bicoloured flowers, 
the colours arranged concentrically, as in the 
common Primrose, instead of in stripes, with a 
dark bullseye and a pale “‘outér.”” By the middle 
of July this was in full bloom eve here, 
and I have never seen a Primula, ‘ Candelabra 
orotherwise, growing in such countless thousands. 
Acres of open hillside were yellow with it, 
sheeting the meadows, covering the rocks, 
lining the streams, everywhere. It seemed to 
take up most of the valley, between 10,000 and 
12,000 feet. Professor Wright Smith informs 
me that it is probably a new variety of P. 
serratifolia, but personally, I think it has every 
claim to specific rank. In appearance, the two 
plants are quite different. They never grow 
together, and P. serratifolia is only found 2,000 
feet higher up, where this variety is scarce. 
The second species had big leaves and small, 
gamboge flowers, which looked as though they 
would expand later, but never did. I put it 
down on sight as a ‘ Sikkimensis ’—until I 
saw it in fruit ; then I decided that it, too, must 
bea ‘Candelabra.’ These two sections have 
much in common—in foliage, in habit, their 
flowers usually whorled, and in their choice of 
situation ; they are easily distinguished by their 
- Capsules, their seeds, and less certainly by their 
corollas. Here, however, was a baffling species 
with the Sikkimensis flower, the ‘ Candelabra ’ 
capsule, and foliage which might have belonged 
to either! It grows in wet ground by streams, 
if not actually in bogs, but is not a plant with a 
future, 80 to speak ; and its name is P. prenantha. 
Another fine plant just in flower was so like 
Meconopsis Baileyi that at first I thought it 
must be that species (see Gard. Chron., 
P 30, Fig. 148). Anyone who pictures 
- Baileyi will have an almost exact picture 


of K.W. 6,862, which only differs from the 


prototype in a few technical details, and these 
do not affect its make-up. This Meconopsis 


Another and evidently very large ies 
of Meconopsis was sprouting, but did not flower 
till July. It had a crown of pinnatisect leaves 
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After climbing the last snow slope, we reached 
my new hut, at the junction of two snow-bound 
valleys. There were some herds’ huts also, 
one of which my servants occupied. The 
altitude was exactly 11,000 feet, and it was 
clearly an excellent location. for steep and high 
as the mountains were, they could be climbed. 
I could go up either valley at will; and though 
there was a great quantity of snow, it was 
melting, and it was better to be too early for the 
flowers than too late. So I settled down in the 
hut for three weeks’ exploration. 

The valley was a little wider where the streams 
joined, floored with meadow and bushes; but 
the ground was boggy. I was rather surprised 
to find a good mauve form of Primula Wardii 
here, the first record of its occurrence in Burma, 
far west of its chief centre. Lining the bank 
of the stream, too, was a form of P. sikkimensis, 
with very fragrant milk-white flowers ; but this, 
which recalled P. microdonta variety alpicola, 
of Tibet, was scarcely in flower. 

The rest of the day was spent in putting 
my house in order, as I wanted to start explora- 
tion on the following day. The first necessity 
was a fire, not only on account of the cold— 
and at night the temperature in the middle 
of June sank to 40°—but still more on account 
of the prevailing dampness. Clothes, drying 
paper, everything when not in use had to be 

pt either shut up in a steel box, or on a rack 
over the fire, and extensive arrangements 
were made for drying paper, of which I had 
brought a large supply. This was a great 
improvement on a tent; and though the wind 
whistled through the wide cracks, which gaped 
between the logs, I suspended some waterproof 
covers and kept it at bay. 

Next day I started up the snow-bound valley 
towards the Diphuk La. Success was im- 
mediate. A minute mauve or purple-flowered 
Primula of the ‘ Auriculata’ section, scattered 
over the sodden, sloping lawns, recalled P. 
Genestierana, Handel Mazzetti (=P. Doshon- 
gensis of Tibet), and is therefore scarcely a garden 
pian’, but it had more flowers in the spherical 

ead than that ies. Much more promising 
was a dwarf Iris, its purple-stained flowers 
almost flush with the ground, peeping through 
the snow. These flowers were certainly fragrant, 
and so I recorded them; but subsequent 
attempts to elicit some perfume always failed. 


FIG. 191.—VIEW OF JfTHE UPPER SEINGHKU VALLEY ON THE BURMA-TIBET 


FRONTIER AT THE END OF JUNE. 


covered with long, silky, golden` hairs, recalling 
M. Wallichii, though in other respects it was 
a very different plant, more like M. discigera 
in habit, and M. robusta in capsule. 


11,000 FEET ELEVATION. ABIES AND 
RHODODENDBONS ON 


THE SLOPES. 


I do not know why, unless the plants were too 
old, or too dry, or too wet, or it was the wrong 
time, or something else. The stem never 
elongated. There was no stem, but the tube 
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was long ; the falls had neither crest nor beard, 
and the capsule opens only at the centre of the 
sutures. In late October, I found a few growing 
out of the ground. Nog a 

On the great granite cliff which flanked the 
valley on the other side of the stream, I found 
a second, slightly larger, ‘ Auriculata ’ Primula, 
quite a dainty thing, with mops of mauve 
flowers ; and saw, out of reach, shivering bunches 
of the glorious but obstinate ge Ales grandi- 
florum. It seemed, however, fairly evident 
that the chief treasure-trove of the Seinghk: 
lay amongst the Rhododendrons, actual and 
prospective. F. Kingdon Ward. 


NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN. 


In spite of the cold spell that prevailed 
from just after Easter to the end of April, spring- 
flowering shrubs in general have fared very well. 
Exochorda grandiflora has seldom been better, 
and the more uncommon FE. Giraldii, in an 
exposed position by the waterside, is carrying 
a fine head of its very large white blooms. 
The habit of this shrub appears to be con- 
siderably stiffer than that of the foregoing ; 
it is a vigorous grower, and its racemes of seven 
or eight flowers are held upright at the T 
of the branches. In a sheltered place in the 
woodland, Camellia Donckelaari was, early 
in May, a striking object, its semi-double, 
gold-centred, crimson-scarlet blooms being very 
effective against the glossy, deep green foliage. 

Few shrubs arouse more admiration at this 
season than Pieris formosa. Though the plant 
lost many of its blossom buds during the winter, 
the burnished vermilion of the bold new shoots 
and leaves makes such a wonderful display 
of unusual colour as to compensate for the 
absence of bloom. Erica australis is another 
member of the Ericaceae which is always 
effective, and this year the flowering sprays 
are exceedingly good. I have rarely had this 
excellent Heath injured by frost, notwith- 
standing the fact that it makes much of its 
new growth in winter and early spring. E. 
mediterranea var. Brightness is a distinctly 
beautiful form. Its blossoms are produced 
in long and ample trusses. The individual 
flowers are larger and of a rosier hue than those 
of the type, and they come a little later. 

Dendromecon rigidum opened the first of its 
fragrant, golden yellow blooms earlier than usual, 
the branches not having been cut back. 
Solanum crispum was only a few days later. 
Ceanothus rigidus (on a west wall) is the earliest 
by several weeks of its genus, and its violet 
clusters never fail to excite admiration. The 
very stiff and straight growths of this species, 
together with the small, leathery leafage in a 
dark, glossy green, promise to make a first-rate 
support for Mutisia decurrens, and should make 
a pleasing setting for the gorgeous flowers 
of that noble Composite. 

Phillyrea latifolia (syn. P. media), which has 
been here for many years without flowering 
or growing to more than four feet or so, has 
been full of blossom this spring, the white, fra- 
grant flowers being crowded in axillary clusters. 
Near to this, in an open part of the woodland, 
is Osmanthus Delavayi, a singularly choice 
little shrub with waxen-white, deliciously- 
scented, tubular flowers. 

Though not now considered among the choicer 
Rhododendrons, few of the dwarfer members 
of the genus grown here attract more admiration 
than that old North American species, R. 
punctatum, and its clear, pink flowers, in neat 
little trusses, are certainly very charming in the 
part shade of the woodland. Under similar 
conditions, the taller R. yunnanense, with 
blossoms of a much paler hue, is also delightful. 
The large-flowered, pure-white R. ledifolium 
and the rose-purple, double-flowered var. 
plenum, are very noteworthy objects in this 
section, but while both are perfectly hardy 
here they are rather liable to be touched by 
spring frosts, unless they have such protection 


as may be afforded by the branches of tall, 


deciduous trees. 

Gaultheria Veitchiana is well furnished 
with its axillary racemes of pinky-white blooms, 
and G. trichophylla, choicest of the more lowly 
species, is promising a goodly crop of its in- 


. abundantly naturalised in this 


comparable blue berries. Vaccinium corym- 
bosum, a tall, deciduous, North American species, 
is one of the best of its race, for it is not only good 
in spring, with its tender green foliage and 
abundant clusters of large, pinky-white blossoms, 
but the blue berries are distinctly effective, 
and the autumn coloration of the foliage 
extremely brilliant. This Vaccinium will, more- 
over, flourish in any average lime-free loam that 
is not excessively dry. Phyllodoce empetri- 
formis is worthy of more than passing mention, 
and one wonders why it is so seldom -:seen 
in gardens. It is a success in a cool, light loam, 
and comes into flower in spring, just as Erica 
carnea goes off; its bright reddish-crimson 
bells are singularly attractive. Not less easy 
is its ally, Phyllothamnus erectus, a dainty 
little shrub with terminal clusters of large, 
bell-shaped blossoms in a vivid rose. These two, 
with the pretty Kalmia glauca, make a trio 
of Ericaceous shrubs of the utmost:charm and 
usefulness at this season. 

Both Shortia galacifolia and S. uniflora 
blossomed unusually early this season, for when 
I returned from abroad at the end of April, 
the plants were carrying nothing but seed-heads. 
Another plant which was evidently rushed 
into blossom by the warm weather at Easter is 
Meconopsis quintuplinervia. There were spent 
flowers on this also by the date mentioned, 
but the Harebell Poppy has a longer season 
than Shortia, and there is still a good crop 
with more to follow of the lovely lavender- 
blue blossoms. 

Very delightful in the cool, but light loam 
enjoyed by the above, is Oxalis Acetosella 
rosea, which has become quite naturalised, 
blending with the type species and other native 
herbage. Yet another very beautiful wildling 
is the pale blue form of Anemone nemerosa, 
often called the Welsh Anemone. In the wood- 
land and by the waterside, A. trifolia has proved 
a splendid coloniser, making broad drifts of its 
pale green leafage, which is starred with the milk- 
white flowers for several weeks at this season. 

Rising out of the bog are the eighteen-inch 
flowering stems of Helonias bullata, a Lilia- 
ceous plant, the starry flowers of which, in a 
pleasing pink, appear in a large, cone-shaped 
cluster at the ends of the stalks. Of the same 
tint is a colony of the pink form of Primula 
pulverulenta. These never fail to rivet the 
attention of visitors, who are also delighted with 
the Globe-flowers which are once more sub- 
stantiating their claim as being amongst the 
most valuable of spring-flowering, waterside 
subjects. With the exception of Trollius 
europaeus, the earliest of the Globe-flowers 
to bloom here are invariably the hybrids of 
garden origin, the species generally being fully 
a month later. 


The big, yellow spathes of Lysichitum camts- 
chatcense—half-a-dozen on a single plant— 
fran & conspicuous dash of colour at the edge 
of the 


stream over which the yard-long stems 
of Caltha polypetala are reaching. With these 
and other things which are left very much to 
fend for themselves, the urple flowers of 
Cardamine macrophylla are by no means to be 
despised. Omphalodes cornifolia (cappadocica) is 
part of the garden. 
than this for spring 
in cool, woodland 
but I find that it is always best to afford 
the plant some slight natural protection from 
frost and wind, otherwise the delicate beauty 
of the flowers is apt to be marred. A. 7. 
Johnson, Ro Wen, Conway, North Wales. 


There is no more useful plant 


flowering by the waterside or 
places, 
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SALES OF DISEASED PLANTS. 


THE Sales of Diseased Plants Order 1927, 
which is dated the 22nd April, 1927, and which 
came into operation at the end of that month 
is & measure with which every gardener ought 
to become acquainted. This Order, which was 
passed under the powers given to the Minister 
of Agriculture by the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Acts of 1877 and 1907, provides that 
no one may sell or offer for sale, for planting, 
any plant which is attacked by certain insects 
or pests, or any plant which appears to have 
been attacked by certain other insects or pests. 
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_ Secondly, everyone who has had in his posses- 
sion or under his charge any plants attacked 
by these insects or pests must give all the inform. 
ation he can as to the person in whose possession 
they have been, if required to do so by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Thirdly, the Order gives Inspectors of the 
Ministry of Agriculture power to enter premises 


where plants are offered for sale, for the 
of examining them. eas 


In order to prevent the sale or movement of- 


diseased plants, anyone who has possession of 
them must take steps to prevent their sale or 
movement, except under the authority of an 
Inspector. 

The Order further gives an Inspector power 
at any time, by notice served on the person who 
has such plants in his possession, to require 
him to take one of the following courses : 

(1) To destroy the whole or any part of the 
plant by fire or such other suitable method as 
may be specified in the notice ; 

(2) To disinfect the plant to the satisfaction 
of the inspector; and 

(3) To take such other steps as the Inspector 
may consider necessary to prevent the spread 
of disease. 


_ The notice may also state a time within which 
it is to be complied with. 

As regards the pests to which the Order 
refers, if the plant is actually attacked they are, 
in the case of trees: Fruit Tree Cankers, 
American Gooseberry Mildew, Silver Leaf, 
Black Currant Mite, Woolly Aphis, all Scale 
Insects, Brown Tail Moth, Rhododendron 
Bug; and, for vegetables and roots, Powdery 
or Corky Scab of Potatos, while if the plant 
merely shows evidence of having been attacked 
by Apple Capsid it will come within the pro- 
visions of the Order. 

The penalty for selling or offering for sale any 
pent attacked by these insects or pests, or for 
ailing to take the steps required in a notice 
given by an Inspector, or for impeding an In- 
spector is a fine of £10. 

The Act defines a “ plant” so as to include 
tree and shrub, and the fruit, seeds, tubers, 
oe layers, cuttings or other parts of a plant. 


NOTICE OF BOOKS. 


Frost and Light. 


Dr. Kinzevt of the Bavarian Landesanstalt 
fur Pflanzenbau und Pflanzenschutz (Munich, 
Liebigstr. 25) has been busy for many years 
with most careful experiments on the conditions 
of seed germination. He has already published 
three volumes of detailed reports, and has 
followed the slowly germinating seeds for years. 
Many of his experiments have been made in 
Petri dishes in dark cupboards indoors, but he 
has also exposed other seeds to the influence of 
frost and light before attempting germination. 

He reports that particularly with alpine plants 
exposure to frost helps germination. In the 
present volume* results are summarized thus: 


— 


Gentiana cruciata! L : | — — Ne 43 78 
O.B. Landsberg | LF, | 18.9 —————— 06 @ 
a.L. 8.9.21 DF, 


from which we understand that a sample of 
seed of Gentiana cruciata was gathered at 
Landsberg on the Lech, in Upper Bavaria, 
on September 8, 1921. Three samples of seeds 
were sown on September 18, one in light, one in 
light with exposure to frost, and one In the 
dark with exposure to frost. No germination 
was observed during the last four months of 
the year, and none in January. Of the first 
sample, 43 per cent. had germinated in Feb- 
ruary, 78 per cent. in March, of the second sample 
96 per cent. in March, and all in April; of the 
third sample only one per cent in March, but 
87 per cent. in April and 94 per cent. in May. 
The table is continued into later years showing 
the germination of the first sample as complete 
AES Soe TE A ERC aE eee 


* Neue Tabellen za Frost und Licht als beeinfu stendi 
Krafte bei der Samenkeimung. By Prof. Dr. Wilbe 


Kinz:l. Eugen Ulmer, Stuttgart, Olgarstrasse, 83. Price 
20 Marks. 
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—to say nothing of slugs, 


IRON & STEEL 


FENCING & GATES 
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snails, worms, and other soil- 
pests, shun crops protected with 


GARDEN IRONWORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. Catalogue Free. 


BAYLISS, eavties ‘ta. 


WOLVERHAMPTON & Concow Ec, 4 


Sprinkle on soil, dust on seccs, dust over trenches, 
put into drills.) The saving is enormous. There 
is no poison in it. Get a 1/3 Tin to-day, or 
write to us for bulk quotations. 


“SANITAS” CO. LIMITED, 
LONUON, EB. 14, 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S | 
NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 


for 1927 is now ont. Alpines, Rock Shrubs and 
Herbaceous Plants. Revised prices and thrilling 
Novelties. Sent free on application. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery. Stevenage, Herts. 
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ILL YOU EXCHANGE 


your surplus Alpine or Herbaceous Flowers for Butss? 

If so, please let me know what 

you have to offer, and I will send 

Herbert G. Longford, Abingdon, Berks. you my Bulb List to choose from. 
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‘The excellent Hose you supplied is by far the 
best I have ee had pee N my fly Peal of garden 


life bytery, 

Wisbech “2 24/8/26 me 

No, 4 ‘Kinnell’ Branded, 60 feet. 

4 in, 37/6 § in. 45/- % in. 52/6 | in. 67/6 

Our No. 10 Branded Hose, } in. 25/- 
2 in. 35/- 
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From stock. List and Hose Samples Free. 
l The Ring is endiess ang cannot possibly pull out being cut from aol meta Land is therefore notonly Also highest grade Long Length Hose. 
unbreakable, but gives lateral rigidity and makes our Diings unique. ; 
q SUMMER: WILL KEEP OFF THESUN. W/NTER: WILL CONSERVE HEAT TO ASUPRISING DEGREE fS CHAS. P š KINNELL & Co. Ltd. 
; Full Particulars om TRANSENNA WORKS, Laycock Sr, LONDON, N.I. 65, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 
ERT: Phone: HOP 0362. 
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GLASSHOUSES “neston rom 
CARTER & HOWARD LONDON 5.W. 20 


l 2377 
Ehotogrep of Contracts executed and copies of unsolicited Telephones Wemnreeon 
tters of appreciation post free on request. ESTABLISHED 1900 
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ORCHIDS. 


Clean, well grown and cheap; also 
Many Rare and Choice Varieties 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 
Kindly send for Catalogue. 
JAMES CYPHER & SONS 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


Woodside, S.E. 25 


Scott’s Weed Killer 


For Killing Weeds and Moss on 
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EDDY’S NEW NETS 


GARDEN NETS 
For Fruit protection. Any lengths and 
widths, Corded all round— 


NEW —+’ eq. mesh, light 5d. 
REPAIRED— 
1° sq. mesh (corded) 34d. sq. yd. 
1” dia. mesh (not corded) 9/- 100 sq. yd. 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round 
63d. per sq. yard 
NEW TENNIS NETS 


Various qualities, from 15/3 to 88/- each. < 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Samples and particulars from the manfra.: || 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber Lincs. 
(Sole proprietors of B. Eddy & Bons) 


special offer 


June 4,31927. 


Largest Manufacturers 
Flower Pots in the World. 


7 


THE BEST’ AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 


Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 
No Waiting ! 
All Orders executed 
the same day as 
received, 
= = _ State quantity of each size 
required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
or illustrated Price List. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
toyal Potteries 


BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


Garden Walks, Carriage Drives, &c. 


ies Double 
mam Strength 
PRICE: 

19s. Od. 

£1 17s. 6d. R F L O A M VINE BORDERS, CARNA. 

l i TIONS, ROSES, MELONS, 

£3 12s. Gd. halt for CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

| £7 2s, 6d. ery rous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Ete. 


Carriage Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 
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FERNS AND FERN CULTURE 


By J. BIRKENHEAD. , Revised by F. Parsons. | 


PRICE 1/4 POST FREE 
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a ya ought to play a much larger role than they do in the English garden. 
E a kan “ many places where, in consequence of shade cast by tall trees 
J or high walls, flowers needing | sunshine will not thrive. and where Ferns, on 
m | given only sufficient moisture. 
m Ferns have a grace and dignity all their own, 
m beauty what would otherwise be a bare and unattr 
E Those wishing to cultivate them cannot do better t 
H = whose title appears above. 
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the contrary, would. luxuriate, 


and can redeem by their 
active corner of the garden. 


han purchase the little book 
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It can be obtained from : 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE LTD., 5, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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in the third March, and that of the third sample 
as complete in the second April. 

So long as we are content to try only those 
seeds that will certainly grow, like Mustard and 
Cress, we shall have little use for Dr. Kinzel’s 
tables, but the ample lists of English seedsmen 
will extend the list of species on which we may 
venture. However, with a more adventurous list 
of desiderata we may value the hint to expose 
to light at 20°C, Anemone ranunculoides, 
Erica carnea and Iris Pseudacorus; to dark 
and warmth, Delphinium elatum, Galanthus 
nivalis and Gladiolus communis; to light and 
frost, various species of Gentiana, Primula and 
Saxifraga ; to dark and frost, Trollius europaeus ; 
to dark and mild frost, Lilium Martagon ; to light 
and mild frost, Primula rosea and P. imperialis. 
Of Gentiana ciliata it is reported that some 
5.000 seeds remained fresh but ungerminated for 
twelve years; probably special earth containing 
definite fungi or nutritive material is necessary. 

These laboratory results should be compared 
with gardening experience, such as that of M. 
Henri Correvon of Ch'ne-Bourg, near Geneva, 
published by him in Les Plantes des Montagnes 
et des Rochers (Paris, Doin et Fils, 8 Place de 
L'Odéon), in which he classifies alpine plants 
under some nine different treatments. We may 
now turn with renewed courage to some of the 
continental seedsmen’s lists, such as Correvon’s 
Liste des Graines, with some seventy Gentians 
and over one-hundred-and-fifty Primulas, or 
Haage and Schmidt’s somewhat more modest 
list of Blumen-Samen-Stauden (Flower seeds— 
herbaceous). Messrs. Barr and Sons also offer 
a list of Gentians and Primulas a little longer 
than is found in most English catalogues. 

Dr. Kinzel’s books which have cost so much 
labour, should go only to those who can appre- 
ciate them. They may be specially commended to 
seed-testing stations and to those who are trying 
to raise alpines from seeds or who are receiving 
new and rare flower seeds from distant lands. 

If Dr. Kinzel is right about the effects of 

light and frost in laboratory experiments, 
his results ought to be checked under gardening 
conditions. This may involve some amendment 
of the cultural directions printed on the packets 
in which seeds are sold (e.g., ‘sow in Novem- 
ber ”), and some satisfaction to the complaints 
of amateurs that seeds from their local seedsmen 
do not grow. 
- There remain some further questions which 
should go back to the laboratory :—Why do 
light, frost or certain fungi seem necessary for 
germination ? Will any sort of light do equally 
well? Is there any advantage in ultra-violet 
light ? Should seeds be protected by something 
which stops or which transmits ultra-violet 
rays, i.e., by vita-glass, or windowlite, or fused 
quartz ? Or has the ancient practice of covering 
seeds with white quartz sand any merit for 
transmitting ultra-violet rays. Is the blackness 
of some seeds coats (Aquilegia and Trollius) 
useful for absorbing light, or for stopping light 
from penetrating the seed ? 

How does frost work on seeds? Is it by 
concentrating the cell contents into still more 
complex molecules, which, when afterwards 
dissolved, would have a still higher osmotic 
pressure ? Or does frost disintegrate seed 
Coatings ? Or is actual frost not really necessary 
but only a wide oscillation between maximum 
and minimum temperatures ? Does water enter 
the micropyle in the seed as it enters the narrow 
tube when a thermometer is filled by alternately 
heating and cooling the bulb? Is liquid water 
ever necessary to germinating seeds, or do they 
all always germinate in an appropriate pressure 
of water vapour ? 

Why are special soils necessary for certain 
seeds (? Gentiana ciliata). Is it on account 
of fungi which attack the seed coatings, or on 
account of some symbiosis of seedling and fungus, 
or on account of some nutritive (? organic) chem- 
ical produced by the fungus ? It is possible to 
add any chemical (sugar, glucose) to the soil 
which might stimulate the life of the fungus, 
(7 tae other chemical, perhaps an organic acid 
fae Tate), such as might be produced by the 

p gus, which would directly stimulate the life 
of the seedling? Does the visible splitting 
fee stone when the kernel germinates 
Stall any light on what happens in much 
er seeds? Hugh Richardson. 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


To obtain the best results with Brussels 
Sprouts it is necessary to grow the plants 
in deeply-worked, moderately rich, firm soil, 
which is not deficient in lime. A good strain 
and ample room for the development of the 
plants are other important details. 

As Brussels Sprouts require a long season of 
growth, it is important to plant them in their 
final quarters during May or in early June 
for early supplies, and the later ones so soon 
as they are large enough. Firm planting is 
essential. Where the space can be afforded, 
three feet apart each way is not too much 
for the large-growing varieties, and two-and-a- 
half feet for the smaller types. 

If intercropping is practised nothing should 
be attempted that will interfere with the main- 
crop; it is not good policy to grow Brussels 
Sprouts as an intercrop with Potatos. 

Should the weather prove dry at the time of 
planting, puddle the plants rather than delay 
the operation too long by waiting for more 
favourable conditions. When well established, 
the plants will benefit by a little soil being 
drawn up to their stems. The soil should be 
hoed on frequent occasions, and a sharp watch 
maintained for insect pests. Constant attention 
in the removal of decaying leaves during autumn 
and winter is advised to allow the air to cir- 
culate freely amongst the plants. The removal 
of the head should not take place until all 
the sprouts are picked; the latter should 
be gathered from the bottom upwards as they 
become fit. If desirable, plants from one 
sowing will continue in bearing over a con- 
siderable period. 

Choice of variety will depend on the purpose 
for which the crop is required. For private 
establishments, small sprouts are favoured, 
and a good variety of this type is Filbert, which 
was exhibited by Mr. Edwin Beckett at one of 
the R.H.S8. meetings recently. Market growers 
prefer sprouts of large size, such as Covent 
Garden Favourite and Evesham. 

Varieties may be roughly divided into dwarf 
and tall forms, respectively. Good represen- 
tatives of the former are Dwarf Gem, Half 
Long Paris and One and All. The last-named 
is a German variety which produces small, 
firm sprouts, and may be highly recommended 
for private gardens. An Award of Merit was 
given to this variety during a trial of Sprouts 
at Wisley in 1923. 

Of the taller forms, Aigburth, Darlington and 
Holborn Exhibition produce good, firm sprouts 
of a useful size. J. Wilson, Wisley. 


CABBAGE ROOT FLY. 


(CHORTOPHILA BRASSICAE, BOUCHE.) 


THis pest is making its appearance in most 
parts of the country. If the soil around the 
stems of Cabbages is examined carefully the 
eggs of the fly will be found. The eggs are 
small and white but may be seen quite easily 
with the naked eye. 

In this country we get two generations of the 
pest each year. In hot, dry seasons we occasion- 
ally get a third generation, but this happens 
so spasmodically that it is not considered 
further in this note. The first generation 
emerges from the winter puparium state 
about the second or third week in May. After 
pairing, the females deposit their eggs in, or 
on the soil close to the stems of Cabbages, etc. 
The flies are very fond of creeping down into 
the soil where the stem of the host plant has 
been swaying about in the wind and formed a 
hole. Eggs from this first generation reach 
the maggot stage about the end of May or 
early June. 

The second gencration appears about five 
weoks after the first, but instead of forming 
a third generation the pupae from this generation 
usually remain until the following spring. ‘There 
is, of course, much overlapping between the 
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generations, which accounts for the fact that 
at certain periods it is possible to find adults, 
eggs and fully-fed maggots. In spite of this 
overlapping the two main attacks centre them- 
selves fairly definitely at the two periods stated 
above. 

It appears to me that in the control of this 
pest we often overlook one important point, 
namely, the attack of the first generation. 
This attack usually takes place on autumn- 
sown Cabbage, and is often totally unnoticed. 
On the other hand, the second generation 
attacks newly-planted out summer and 
autumn greens; this attack is rarely missed 
and much is done to ward off its evil. Each 
year, with me, the first flies are to be found 
on the wing about the 14th to 21st of May ; 
last year they were seen as early as the last 
week in April. Eggs are always laid on autumn- 
sown Cabbages, which at that time are established 
plants and have a fairly big root-system. Such 
plants can carry a fair crop of maggots without 
showing very much sign of their presence 
above ground, Because this first attack does 
not advertise itself very much by killing off 
numbers of plants it is often overlooked 
altogether 

The arrival of the second generation is quite 
another matter; it occurs about the time of 
planting out Caulifliowers, summer Cabbages, 
Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, etc. Such plants 
are not established plants, even if they have 
become settled in their new quarters; they 
have very small root-systems and can carry 
very few maggots without showing signs of 
distress. Ina very short while the pest eats 
away the whole of the root-system of the young 
Brassicas, and down the plants go. This is 
the attack we are all so familiar with, and most 
of us try various methods of control. Methods 
of control are often adopted too late in the season, 
If the grower could reduce the attack of the 
first generation on the established Cabbage 
plants he would have an easier task with the 
second generation. It may be argued that 
the size of the root-systom of the attacked plants 
has nothing to do with the fact that the first 
attack often passes unnoticed and that a better 
reason is that the second generation has so 
increased in numbers that it is able to do much 
more damage. This increase may be true, 
but I have lifted Cabbages just about ready for 
cutting during the attack of the first generation 
and found twenty to thirty maggots present, 
and the plants appeared quite normal above 
ground, If these twenty or thirty maggots had 
been present on a newly-planted-out Cauliflower 
it would have been a different matter, 

Much has been written on the control of 
Cabbage-root-fly, and the methods advocated 
fall more or less into threo groups :—(1) Preven- 
tion of egg-laying; (2) Killing the maggots; 
(3) Winter treatment of the soil to kill the 
puparium stage. 

(1) Prevention of egg-laying—Many things 
have been recommended to deter the Cabbage- 
root-fly from laying its eggs near the host 
plant. The main idea always is to make the 
surroundings distasteful to the fly. Tarred 
felt discs, paraffin oil, carbolic acid, creosote 
and many other things have been used with a 
fair amount of success. I have tried most of 
these materials, but have had the greatest 
success with creosote. I advocate the method 
recommended by Smith,* of Manchester Univer- 
sity, namely, quarter-ounce creosote mixed with 
twelve ounces of precipitated chalk. In practice 
I have found that one ounce of creosote added to 
three pounds of chalk and thoroughly mixed 
together isa useful unit. I find, too, that the pre- 
paration is best mixed twenty-four hours before 1t 
is used. Ido not sow the mixture over the whole 
of the soil but place about half-an-ounce around 
the collar of each plant, The application should 
be repeated at intervals of ten to fourteen 
days during the dangerous period. In the past 
sand has been very largely used as a spreader 
for various chemicals to deter Cabbage-root-flies 
from egg-laying. Smith recommends that sand 


a 

* The Control of Maggots attacking the Roots of 
Vegetables, Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. Vol. 
29, No. 3, page 280, by Kenneth M. Smith, A.B.C.S. 
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should not be used as a spreader for the creosote, 
as it does not absorb the chemical. 

(2) Killing the Maggots—This is a much 
more difficult matter than the prevention of 
egg-laying. Again, many things have been 
recommended from time to time, e.g., sulphate 
of ammonia, nitrate of soda, common salt, 
liquid ammonia, corrosive sublimate, ete. 
Each of the first four mentioned I have tried 
from time to time, I find that they will all 
kill very young maggots but that they are useless 
for the destruction of older ones. I have also 
used crude naphthaline with even better results. 
It should, however, be pointed out that naph- 
thaline must be applied before the maggots 
are very far advanced, because if it is not used 
until all the roots have been eaten, although the 
naphthaline may kill the maggots, it does not 
save the plants. Apply the naphthaline by 
first mixing it with a spreader; my mixture is 
naphthaline, one part; dry garden soil, three 
parts ; applied at the rate of one ounce per plant. 
Thus each plant gets one-fourth of an ounce 
of naphthaline. I find that the naphthaline 
mixture is useless in dry weather : it must either 
be applied in showery weather, or else the plants 
must be watered after the application. This 
year I am hoping to use both corrosive sunlimate 
and also calcium cyanide to test their usefulness. 

(3) Winter Treatment of the Soil.— All soil 
that has borne an infested crop should be treated 
with a reliable soil insecticide. Crude naph- 
thaline, applied at the rate of two ounces per 
square yard, gives very good results. When 
using a soil insecticide for this purpose it is 
best to delay the application as late in the spring 
as is practical, The naphthaline should be 
spread evenly on the top of the soil and well 
forked in. I have not found thet the naph- 
thaline retards the next crop to any marked 
extent. 

In any attempt to control Cabbage-root-fly 
it is important to start with the first generation. 
We must look for, and attack, the generation 
that carries out its life history on the autumn- 
sown Cabbage and not wait until the second 
generation comes later. Somerset. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Problem of Bolting.— I read the remarks of 
A. B. B. on this subject (p. 320) with interest, 
but found in it very Jittle elucidation of the 
problem. I am very strongly of opinion 
that the main causes of bolting are to be found 
in cultural errors. Last year I sowed White 
Milan Turnips twice, fairly early, and on ground 
not manured the previous season. The first 
sowing, made on good, deeply cultivated soil, 
produced a crop, only a few of the plants bolting 
after the Turnips were formed. The plants of the 
second sowing, on ground not so well cultivated, 
proceeded directly from seedling to flowering 
stage, without showing a sign of bulbing. 
I have grown Globe Beetroots on ground un- 
manured as well as manured, and have had 
a small percentage bolt in both cases. Last 
winter I came across a whole row of white Celery 
which had bolted, and on enquiring, I learned that 
the seedlings had not been planted out in the 
trenches at the time they were ready, but had had 
to stand in frames for some time. Early sowing 
of Cabbage is considered to promote bolting, 
but of that I am not convinced. Thorough 
cultivation of the ground, according to the needs 
of the various subjects, and the growing of crops 
without any undue check, from seedling stage 
to maturity, will, I believe, practically solve 
this problem. Of course, there are checks 
provided by the weather which it is impossible 
to guard against, and these, no doubt, play 
their part. It would be interesting to have the 
views of others. C. Fletcher, 
Stowe School, Buckingham. 


The Gardens, 


Damage by Frost at Aldenham —I observe 
that in your issue of May 21, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell states that the injury inflicted on his 
plants by spring frosts has not keen so bad 
as it was last year, when they occurred later in 
May. With us, at Aldenham, I am sorry to say 
it has been incomparably greater; indeed, 
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Ihave no hesitation in stating that the frost of 
17° which occurred on May l was the worst 
spring frost that I have ever known ; it followed 
on two other very severe ones, 15° and 13°, 
respectively, and all three were subsequent 
to the midsummer temperature at Easter, 
which brought numerous planta into full leaf. 
The devastation produced was really appalling, 
not only the foliage being burnt black, but in 
many cases two-year-old wood being killed ; 
indeed, it is too early yet to say how much of the 
branches of trees and shrubs has been ruined. 
Absolutely hardy plants have suffered as much 
as those usually regarded as tender ; the common 
Hazel, for instance, common Ash, and subjects 
capable of contending against winter conditions 
in Massachusetts, like Cercidiphyllum japonicum, 
have all been seriously disfigured, even if not 
crippled. Many Maples have been desperately 
injured, and two well-established trees of Acer 
japonicum, about fifteen feet high, have, I fear, 
been killed outright. A large shrub of Indigo- 
fera which was a sheet of rose-red flowers last 
summer, is killed to ground level, as also is 
Polygonum vaccinifolium, and nearly every 
other species of that family. Although last 
winter was a mild one with only two really cold 
nights, yet one frost of 21° occurred before winter 
ought to have begun, and the other 17° after 
it ought to have ended ; the two combined have 
done untold damage. Evergreen subjects have 
in almost every case escaped, even some, such as 
Cunninghamia lanceolata, which I should have 
expected to succumb altogether, and, much 
to my surprise, Tree Paeonies also have been 
untouched and have flowered as well as ever. 
The Rose garden is a shocking sight, and all 
ee of June flowering is gone ; some plants are 
killed outright and many more maimed. Perhaps 
the two varieties which have suffered most 
are Lady Hillingdon and Mrs. Wemyss Quin. 
Deciduous Barberries of Chinese origin have also 
been victimised, and many are so badly seared 
that they have had to be cut back to within a 
few inches of the ground. I shudder to think 
what the slaughter would have been if the 
country had been wet instead of dry when 
this cruel visitation took place. Even our 
Nettles have not got off scathless, but where there 
is 80 much to grieve over I bear this with remark- 
able equanimity. I must not omit to mention 
that every Hydrangea, Diervilla, Philadelphus 
and Deutzia shows woeful evidence of the 
untimely cold to which they have been subjected. 
I will leave others to tell in detail of what has 
happened to their fruit, but I will just add 
that all Plums, Damsons and Strawberries 
are wiped out, while Pears, Apples and Goose- 
berries will at best be only a half-crop. Vicary 
Gibbs, Aldenham House. 


Deterioration of Strawberry Plants —I can 
endorse all that Mr. Hartless has written, on 
p. 358, with reference to the deterioration of 
the Strawberry during recent years. It has 
been very marked during the past few vears 
in these gardens, and this year the indications 
are that it will be even more apparent than 
ever, and it is bitterly disappointing when special 
efforts have been made to overcome it. Last 
season, when gathering the fruits, I rooted up 
all plants that showed any sign of deterioration, 
both as regards fruit and foliage, and I followed 
this up with a further weeding out before layering 
the runners for this season’s beds. I examined 
every runner before planting them in the autumn 
and threw out scores of plants the men brought 
me which they themselves would have planted 
in my absence, and now, after all this, I have the 
most miserable, newly-planted bed of Straw- 
berries I have ever seen here. I may add that 
during the past fourteen years I have several 
times renewed the stock by purchasing runners 
from the best sources. I have tried most of 
the varieties in commerce, and The Duke, 
Royal Sovereign and Bedfordshire Champion 
having proved most meritorious, constitute our 
stock. In an adjoining garden where a new bed 
was made last year with new stock from a firm 
which specialises in Strawberries, the same state 
of affairs exists. It will be helpful if readers 
will name varieties that are resistant, and I 
hope the Ministry of Agriculture’s scheme of cer- 
tification may lead to better results in the future. 


T. A. Summerfield, Alderley Park Gardena, 
Chelford. 
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SOCIETIES. 


CHELSEA SHOW. 
(Concluded from page 384). 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


THE various collections of Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, both in the tents and in the open, 
added masses of brilliant, glowing colour which 
amply provided the needed brightness. In 
one of their groups, Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND 
Crisp had a splendid plant of Corona bearingmany 
trusses of rich, rosy coral flowers. i 
AS group the centre was filled with excellent 

ushes of Pink Pearl. Chief amongst their 
other good varieties were Joseph Whitworth, 
purple and maroon; Diphole Pink, Gomer 
Waterer, white flushed with lilac; Monstrous, 
a gigantic pink truss; Doncaster, deep red; 
Sappho and Baroness Henry Schréder, large 
trusses of white flowers heavily spotted with 
crimson-maroon ; Elsa Crisp, deep pink; 
Starfish, bright pink, and Bagshot Ruby. 

In association with their attractive group of 
Liliums and Irises, Messrs. R. W. WALLACE 
AND Co. had a showy group of excellent Rhodo- 
dendrons. There were well-flowered bushes of 
Britannia, Pink Pearl, White Pearl, Countess 
of Athlone, blush ; Corona, rosy coral; Betty 
Wormald, pink with a white centre ; Doncaster, 
Duchess of Edinburgh, edged with rich pink; 
Corry Koster, blush with undulated margins ; 
Cynthia, deep pink, and Alice, deep blush. 

A charmingly arranged group of Rhododen- 
drons was displayed by Mr. WALTER C. SLocock. 
The bushes were set in & mossy ground with 
blue Scillas and Blechnum spicant. The prin- 
cipal Rhododendrons were Lady de Rothschild, 
Royal Purple, Goldsworth Yellow, Purple 
Splendour, Pink Pearl and Lady Grey Egerton. 

Fifty of the older varieties were dis, liyed 
by Mr. T. Lewis, who finds them to be often 
more generally satisfactory than some of the 
more recent sorts. He grouped very good 
bushes of Rhododendrons Doncaster, G. A. 
Sims, Bagshot Ruby, John Waterer, Sir Robert 
Peel, Miss E. C. Stirling and Lady Grey Egerton, 
and also included several good specimens of 
Kalmia latifolia. In the tents, groups of 
Rhododendrons were also arranged by Messrs. 
M. Kosrer anp Sons and by Messrs. L. J. 
Entz anD Co., and the latter also showed 
Azaleas. 

In the tents, Messrs. R. AND G. CUTHBERT 
had a magnificent corner group of deciduous 
Azaleas, which yielded glowing masses of 
colour. There were tall standards of double 
Azalea rustica varieties, such as  Corneilic, 
Ribiera and Phoebe. Many excellent mollis, 
occidentalis and Ghent varieties, as well as 
hybrids between A. mollis and A. sinensis 
were also represented by profusely flowered 
bushes. Messrs. M. KOSTER AND Sons arranged 
beds of hybrid Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
of merit at the opposite side of the tent. 


In the com. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


While the exhibits of hardy Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas provided masses of brilliant colour- 
ing, the collections of general hardy trees and 
shrubs were of considerable interest and often 
arranged with great skill and taste. Messrs. 
HILturER AND Sons had two valuable groups 
in which the dominant items were Bamboos, 
Japanese Cherries, Brooms and Hydrangeas. 
In addition to a good selection of these they 
included Wistarias, Viburnum Carlesii, Rosa 
Hugonis, Xanthoceras sorbifolia, Fuchsia parvi- 
flora, Actinidia Kolomikta, which has leaves 
half green and half rose-coloured ; several large 
flowers of Paulownia imperialis from a tree 
over twenty feet in height, growing in their 
nursery at Winchester; and a fruiting plant ot 
Musa japonica, syn. M. Basjoo. 
A considerable corner space was well filled by 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons with many Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas, Japanese Maples of bright 
colouring ; standard Brooms, Ceanothuses, 
Kalmia latifolia, Wistarias, Brooms, Berberises 
and several varieties of Philadelphus. Me 
DANIELS Bros. had an attractive group © 
various Crataegus, Brooms and Rora 
above a groundwork of Hydrangea paniculs 
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grandiflora, and bordered with a good strain 
of Aquilegia hybrids. 

A very effective arrangement of Brooms 
and Japanese Maples was made by Mr. R. 
€. Notrcutr. The chief Cytisus were Dalli- 
morei, kewensis, Cornish Cream, pallida, 
scoparius Dragon Fly, sessiflorus and Donand 
Seedling. In another place Mr. NOTCUTT 
had a group of miscellaneous shrubs, 
including Tamarix tetrandra, various shrubby 
Ceanothuses, Viburnum macrocephalum, Cor- 
okia Cotoneaster and deciduous Azaleas. 


Several very large, shapely and well-coloured 
Japanese Maples were arranged by Mr. J. C. 
ALLGROVE, with Rosa Hugonis, Cytisus Dalli- 
morei, C. pallida and a selection of Lilacs. 
Two groups exhibited by Mr. G. REUTHE con- 
tained many interesting shrubs. The chief 
were Tricuspidaria Hookeriana, Embothrium 
coccineum, Cestrum coccineum, Mitraria coc- 
cinea, Philesia buxifolia, Telopea speciosissima, 
Eucryphia Billardieri, a beautiful species illus- 
trated in The Gardeners’ Chronicle thirty-five 
vears ago, but now a very rare shrub; Davidia 
involucrata, and many Rhododendrons, includ- 
ing the rich, orange-coloured R. Griersonianum. 


On the staging, Messrs. W. AND J. BROWN 
had a good selection of Lilacs, which included 
President Carnot, Madame Lemoine, Chas. 
Joly and Michael Buchner of the double- 
flowered varieties, and such good singles as 
Congo, Souvenir de Louis Spaeth and Marie 
Legraye. With the Lilacs they displayed 
well-flowered plants of Salvia Harbinger and 
Heliotrope Lord Roberts. Mr. CHARLES 
TURNER also had a good collection of Lilacs, 
including most of the varieties named above, 
and Charles Sargent and Arthur W. Paul. 
They also showed branches of Cercis Siliquas- 
trum, Tamarix africana, Ceanothus floribunda 
and C. divaricatus. 


The YoxKonama NurRsERyY Co. staged many 
very fascinating dwarfed Japanese trees of 
perfect form. They had very old examples 
of Cupressus obtusa, many Pinuses, Larches, 
Spruces, Junipers, Maples and Azaleas, all of 
great age, but very healthy. In their collection 
of new Cytisuses, Messrs. C. WATSON AND SONS 
included the variety Lord Lambourne, which 
received an Award of Merit, an unnamed 
seedling of beautiful rose and pale golden 
colouring, and several other desirable sorts. 
Mr. G. G. WHITELEGG displayed a white variety 
of Wistaria multijuga with Rhododendrons and 
deciduous Azaleas, and bordered their exhibit 
with various alpines. 

In their groups of shrubs, Messrs. R. GILL 
AND Son gave the central place to a large 
stand of Embothrium coccineum. They also 
showed Tricuspidaria Hookeriana, Drimys 
Winteri, Abutilon vitifolium, Calceolaria vio- 
lacea, Magnolia Watsonii, Pittosporum crassi- 
folium, Rhododendron Griersonianum, R: de- 
corum and R. Dalhousiae. 

The only exhibit of Clematis was a very hand- 
some circular group arranged by Messrs. G. JACK- 
MAN AND Sons. This included splendid plants 
of the purple Jackmanii, The Bride, W. E. 
Gladstone, lavender, The President, rich purple ; 
Lord Londesborough, pale lavender; Lord Neville, 
deep lavender; Jackmaniirubra, of rich colouring; 
Gloire de St. Julien, blush lavender; Mrs. Spenser 
Castle, double-flowered lavender; Beauty of 
Worcester, double lilac; and the popular Nellie 
Moser, 

The several large groups of trees and shrubs in 
the open received a deal of admiration during the 

st two days of the show, and even during the 
rain on Friday they received attention from 
lovers of trees and shrubs. Messrs. WATERER, 
Sons AND Crisp had many large Rhododendrons, 
Enkianthus campanulatus, Berberis verruculosa, 
Brooms, Maples, Azaleas and a good selection 
of Conifers. Mr. H. HEMSLEY grouped Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas with Brooms, Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia, Cornus Mas variegata, Tri- 
cuspidaria Hookeriana, Fabiana imbricata, 
Senecio Grayi and other desirable shrubs. 


À good selection of ornamental vines, arranged 
y Messrs. L. R. RussELL, Lrp., included 
Vitis Henryana, V. répens and V. Coignetiae. 
They also showed Ceanothus floribunda, C. 
divaricatus, C. papillosus, many Japanese 
Maples, Brooms and Azaleas. 


Messrs. HILLIER 
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AND Sons and Messrs. FLETCHER Bros. had 
collections of shapely Conifers, and the latter 
also included various Brooms, Maples and 
Rhododendrons. 

Many interesting.Conifers; including the new 
Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta aurea and Cryp- 
tomeria japonica alba spica were arranged by 
Messrs. HOLLAMByYs, LTD., who also displayed 
Osmanthus illicifolius variegatus and some 
well coloured Japanese Maples. 

A large and very complete collection of 
Japanese Maples was arranged by Messrs. W. 
FrRomow anD Sons. This included Acer pal- 
matum atropurpureum and A. p. sanguineum, 
of brilliant colour; A. p. dissectum palmati- 
fidum, A. p d. variegatum, A. p. d. atropur- 
pureum, and A. p. d. omatum, with very finely 
divided foliage, and the beautiful Acer pal- 
matum roseo-marginatum. 

Topiary specimens were extensively shown 
along Monument Road. Messrs. WM. CUTBUSH 
AND Son, Messrs. Harrops and Mr. J. KLINKERT 
were the exhibitors. Box was the shrub used 
the most, but there were also good examples 
in green Yew, while the first-named exhibitor 
had many specimens in Golden Yew. Messrs. 
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chief varieties were Fascination, double blush 
Achievement, The Doctor, Emile Zola, Ballet 
Girl, Mauve Beauty and a variety of F. fulgens 
named Thalia. Mr. R. J. Case had good Zonal, 
Pelargoniums. His principal varieties were 
New Life, an uncommon double with small 
pale pink and orange-coloured petals ; President, 
Baillet, semi-double orange; Marjorie Slade. 
bright crimson double ; and Chavarri Hermarros, 
a vivid scarlet double variety. Mr. J. C. 
Beck had a small collection of his perpetual- 
flowering Carnation Mrs. A. A. Vlasts, a robust 
variety, which has fragrant, rosy-purple flowers 
edged with silvery white. = 

In association with their interesting collection 
of greenhouse plants, Messrs. STUART LOW AND 
Co., had a handsome collection of Carnations. 
The chief varieties were Sir Philip Sassoon, 
Sheila Greer, Betty Loo and White Pearl. 
Adjoining the Carnations they showed a good 
selection of Hippeastrums and various Aus- 
tralian plants, including some especially well- 
flowered specimens of the Bottle Brush Tree, 
Callistemon salignus. There were also good 
examples of Aotus gracillima and Leptosper- 
mums. 


FIG. 192.—CHELSEA SHOW: MR. PHILIP LADD’S EXHIBIT OF HYDRANGEAS 
? (see p. 378). 


ROBERT GREEN, LTD., had a very large collec- 
tion of Bay trees. 


Miscellaneous. 


The large, circular group of Dahlias in pots, 
so well arranged by Messrs. CARTER PAGE AND 
Co., received a deal of attention from lovers of 
this autumn fiower. The plants were well- 
flowered and represented most sections, though 
the Decorative, Miniature Paeony-flowered and 
Cactus varieties were the most prominent. 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons had a good selection 
of cut flowers of the different types, and Messrs. 
J. Forses, LTD., showed dwarf, floriferous 
plants of Dahlia Coltness Gem with their 
Pelargoniums and Violas. 

Messrs. TOooGooD AND Sons, Ltp., set up a 
very attractive collection of greenhouse plants 
which included Clarkia Salmon Queen jin 
quantity, many Dutch Irises in such varieties as 
White Excelsior, The First, Rembrandt and 
Van Everdrugen. These were flanked with 
Schizanthuses of a good strain, while Cinerarias, 
Nemesias, Mignonette, Palms and Ferns all 
helped to make an effective group. 

A good collection of profusely-flowered 
Fuchsias, growing in relatively small pots, 
was arranged by the CASTLE NURSERIES. The 


Science and Art. 


We were pleased to note that the Science 
Tent, which was placed next to the Orchids, 
was much more popular with the visitors 
than formerly was the case. The R.H.S. and 
the various establishments which had exhibits 
were especially fortunate in their choice of repre- 
sentatives, and the visitors found at all times, 
keen men, ready and willing, and what is even 
more important, capable of imparting valuable 
information concerning the exhibits under their 
charge. 

The most extensive exhibits were from Wisley, 
and these were of considerable scientific and prac- 
tical value. An excellent range of photographs. 
supplemented by fruiting Plum trees, fullv 
illustrated the many aspects of pollenation of 


fruits, and impressed on the public the fact 
that many varieties are self-sterile, and that 
cross fertilisation is essential to the production 
of good crops of fruit. The more general 
fungous diseases were illustrated and valuable 
Suggestions were offered for their prevention 
and cure. There were also diagrams and 
mounted specimens of the more common 
biting and sucking insects which bother the 
gardener, and here again the best remedial 
measures were indicated. The diseases of 
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flowering plants which were represented in- 
cluded the Aster Wilt, Carnation Stem Rot 
and the “New Mildew Disease” of Sweet 
Peas which was dealt with so well by Mr. W. J. 
Dowson in the R.H.S. Journal of July, 1924. 

e ROTHAMSTEAD EXPERIMENTAL STATION 
had exhibits illustrating the make-up of the soil 
in its physical, chemical and biological aspects. 
This exhibit amply repaid the cultivator for 
any time spent in studying the diagrams so 
well set out, for he could learn the intimate 
connection between the physical, chemical, 
bacterial and biological characters of the soil. 
Of great value also was the apparatus for 
determining the amounts of sand, silt and clay 
in the soil, and humus, and its origin. The im- 
portance of a knowledge of the fungi, algae 
and insects of the soil was also well illustrated, 
and this included cultures of the useful fungi 
which cause the decay of plant remains, trans- 
forming them into valuable soil constituents, 
while, on the other hand, the harmful fungi cause 
diseases. The soil insects, ranging in size 
from the easily seen millipedes and centipedes 
to microscopic insects were dealt with equally 
well, and these were divided into three classes: 


THE 


Veitchiana, C. Gouletii, C. Makoyana and C. 
Bachemiana. 

A great many photographs from the Roya. 
BOTANIC GARDEN, EDINBURGH, showed several 
methods of vegetative propagation. These 
illustrated stem-cuttings of many Gymnosperms, 
Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons, root-cuttings 
of Pelargoniums, Acanthus, Prunus, Aralia, 
Rubus, Araucaria, with many other genera, and 
there were also illustrations of success with leaf- 
cuttings of different plants. 

The Art Tent, set at right angles to the Orchid 
Tent, contained many paintings of garden scenes 
and floral studies from many well-known 
painters of these subjects, and there were also 
selections of garden plans. ' 


Garden Sundries. 


In addition to the usual array of garden 
sundries in the Avenue this year there were many 
along the far side of The Lawn. As usual, 
these exhibits were very comprehensive and 
included a great variety of chemical aids to 
successful cultivation, as well as all possiblə 
tools and appliances. That the present-day 
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FIG. 193.—CHELSEA SHOW: MESSRS. PULHAM AND SON’S FORMAL GARDEN. 
(see p. 382.) 


the injurious, the neutral and the beneficial. 

From the CHESHUNT EXPERIMENTAL AND 
RESEARCH STATION were sent plants and 
models illustrating certain diseases. The chief 
were the Mosaic diseases of Tomatos, Tobaccos 
and of the Aucuba. There were also plants 
showing the different stages of the foot-rot of 
Tomatos. In addition to these illustrations 
of plant diseases, there were scale models 
of apparatus, including a steam engine, for the 
steam-sterilization of the soil over large areas. 

The SEALE-HAYNE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
contributed specimens illustrating the diseases 
and pests of Daffodils, such as Narcissus Leaf- 
spot and Narcissus Bulb Eelworm, with others on 

ulip Fire and the Rosellinia Rot of Arum 
(Richardia). The IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY was represented by electrical 
apparatus for measuring the rate of growth 
in plants. The Low TEMPERATURE STATION 
FOR RESEARCH IN BIOCHEMISTRY AND Bio- 
PHYSICS, Cambridge, contributed diagrams, 
photographs, fungous cultures, etc., illustrating 
certain phases of the Station’s work in connec- 
tion with the storage of fruit. 

Dr. G. H. Ropman had interesting observa- 
tions concerning the leaf markings of species 
of Maranta and Calathea, and these were 
accompanied by living plants of Maranta 
insignis, M. Closonii, M. Massangeana, Calathea 


gardener appreciates the help he receives from the 
chemist as well asthe inventor was fully evident 
from the great interest displayed by gardeners 
of all sexes, classes and grades in the exhibits 
so attractively set out and in the demonstrations 
performed with such dexterity by the various 
assistants. 

The glasshouses and garden frames were very 
substantial, designed with great skill, and made 
of the best materials. Mr. Davip Swain had 
a most useful span-roofed greenhouse, com- 
plete in every respect, of beautiful “ lines ” 
and particularly well made. He also showed 
garden frames in several very good patterns. 
Messrs. J. WEEKS AND Co. also had well designed 
glasshouses with approved ventilating gear 
and of sound workmanship. Mesers. DUNCAN 
TUCKER AND Sons are well-known as builders 
of commercial glasshouses, and they exhibited 
very desirable structures adapted for use in 
the private garden as well. Greenhouses and 
frames also of considerable merit and quality, 
were contributed by Messrs. BOULTON AND 
Pact. Other exhibitors of glasshouses and 
frames were Messrs. G. Haywoop and Co., 
Messrs. MESSENGER AND Co., who also had the 
necessary hot-water boilers and a good selection 
of garden seate; Messrs. A. OVEREND AND Sons, 
and Messrs. SKINNER, BOARD AND Co., who all 
displayed excellent structures. 
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Except under rare conditions, a hot-water 
boiler is a necessary adjunct to the glasshouse, 
and the various exhibits were placed conven. 


-iently near so that the visitor had no difficulty 


in making a selection. Messrs. C. P. KINNELL 
AND Co. had boilers of all sizes, from the giants 
required by the large market grower to the small 
boiler for the amateur’s greenhouse, and several 
were partly set in brickwork, making the 
exhibit of particular value. 

The THamEs Bank Iron Co. also showed a 
useful selection of greenhouse boilers. 

Lawn-mowers of all sorts, from the smallest 
hand size, through pony and horse, to the most 
powerful motor-driven machine, and all of good 
Vai were to be seen in the Main Avenue. 

e chief exhibitors were Messrs. T. GREEN AND 
Son, who also had garden rollers; Messrs. 
Tuos. Gunn, LTD., who, in addition to various 
mowers, had a wide selection of garden tools ; 
The J.P. Super Lawn-Mowenrs, Lrp., showed 
their easy running types; Messrs. A. SHANKS 
AND Son, displayed their well-known patterns 
and rollers; Messrs. S. Conprup, Lro., in- 
cluded sprayers and syringes in their exhibit ; 
Messrs. Dennis Bros., Lrp.; the Goprva 
ENGINEERING Co.; Messrs. LLOYDS AND Co., 
also had a practical machine for collecting 
fallen leaves on lawns; Messrs. C. H. Puc 
LTD. ; Mesers. RANSOMES, SIMS AND JEFFERIES, 
who showed a wide range of patterns; Messrs. 
JOHN SHAW AND Sons ; the Tancent Too. 
Co.; and Messrs. E. J. WOODMAN AND SONS, 
who also showed fertilizers. 

Insecticides, fungicides and sprayers were 
frequently to be seen on the same stand, though 
some exhibitors confined themselves to the 
insecticides and fungicides. Messrs. ABOL, LTD., 
made a great show with their non-poisonous 
insecticide, White-fly Compound, patent syringes 
and special manures. The ACME CHEMICAL 
Co. showed their powder weed-killer, Quaasia- 
Tobacco insecticide and various manures. 

essrs. COOPER, MCDOUGALL AND ROBERTSON 
had a wide range of their specialities, including 
tree-banding materials and lawn sand. 

Messrs. G. H. RicHarps, Lrp., who recently 
have acquired the Stonehouse specialities and 
Kamforite pest destroyer from Messrs. Hensman 
Bros., showed these preparations with a great 
many of their well-known insecticides, fungicides, 
fertilisers, garden tools and tying materials. 
The EcurpesE Sprayine Co.,the F.N.P. Maxu- 
FACTURING Co., the Four Oaxs SPRAYING 
MacuineE Co., who had power as well as knapsack 
machines ; Messrs. HoULDER HARRIDEN, LTD., 
and Messrs. MARTINEAU AND Smrra, who had 
good pattern sprayers also contributed to this 
section. 

Messrs. Apco Lrp. had an attractive stand 
where they demonstrated the value of synthetic 
farmyard manure. Messrs. JOSEPH FISON AND 
Co. had selections of manures for all crops. 
Messrs. GARDEN SUPPLIES, Lrp., set out attrac- 
tive cartons and tins of lawn sand, insecticides 
and manures. Tamorite occupied a prominent 
place amongst the specialities of Messrs. PREN- 
TICE Bros. Messrs. PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE 
Co. had Gishurstine and Gishurst compound 
amongst their fertilisers and insecticides. Messrs. 
Rosrnson Bros. staged fertilisers with sprayers, 
watering cans and other appliances. 

The large kiosk of Messrs. Corry AND Co. 
contained a great variety of garden sundries. 
In addition to their Summer Cloud Shading 
they showed their Weed Death, Fowler’s Mealy 
Bug destroyer, Niquas insecticide and Tar Oil 
winter wash; they had a novel wasp trap, 
and Woodlice and Ant Death, which is also 
said to bring mice, rats and rabbits from 
their holes. The Rapium FERTILIZER Co. 
had manures and lawn sand. The Sovut# 
METROPOLITAN Gas Co. showed sulphate of 
ammonia and a weed-killer. Messrs. TIMOTHY 
AND SANDWORTH set out powder sprayers, 
insecticides and other specialities. Messrs. 
WakELEY Bros. anp Co. showed their well- 
known Hop manure and, in another place, 
had garden ornaments. Fruit tree protectors 
were shown by WALKER's PROTECTOR LTD., d 

Extensive displaysof garden sundries ofall kin 
were made by Messrs. GEoraz MONRO, LID.. 
Messrs. Wm. Woop and Son, THE ACME LARD 
Co., and Messrs. DREW, CLARK AND Co., W p 
held frequent demonstrations of their fixed an 
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extension ladders. Cutting tools were shown by 
Messrs. CAMP AND Co., Messrs. JAMES CARTER 
anp Co., who also had sprayers and many garden 
tools; Mr. Jos Hansen, who also showed cul- 
tivators; Messrs. HoLTZAPFFEL AND Co., Mr. 
C. A. JARDINE, Messrs. MELHUISH AND CoO., 
Messrs. A. SMELLIE AND Co., who included 
well-made garden tools ; Mr. B. J. WALKER, and 
the WILKINSON SworD Co. 

Well-made ouses and frames were 
displayed by Mr. James Gray. The CHASE 
Contrnvous CLOCHE Co. had their plant pro- 
tectors. The Crown Opticat Co. showed 
seed testers and various lenses. Garden fur- 
niture was set out by Messrs. GAMAGE AND Co., 
Messrs. ABBOT Bros., Messrs.. CASTLE’S SHIP- 
BREAKING Co., the DISABLED Sorpwærs’ In- 
STITUTE and the Dryap Works. l 

The new patent shoulder hoe demonstrations 
attracted many visitors, who appeared to be 
impressed with the value of this tool. The 
COOPER-STEWART ENGINEERING Co.had sprinklers 
and hose. Mr. J. Haws set out a wide range of 
his well-known patent watering cans and water 
carriers. Mr. A. B. JoHNSON had splendid 
turves and loam. Miss M. NALDER showed 
garden tools for children. The New Cross 
TmBER Co. set out rustic work. 

Horse boots for use on lawns, sprinklers and 
tools were displayed by Messrs. H. PATTISSON 
AND Co. Messrs. Piacotr Bros. had garden 
tents and furniture. Mr. JoHN Rıcmes showed 
many patterns of his excellent metal labels. 
The HELICHRYSA LABEL Co. exhibited their new 
pattern labels. Mr. B. Pinney had a plant 
protector. 

Large displays of garden ornaments in lead 
and stone were made by Messrs. SANDERS AND 
Co. by Messrs. PuULHAM aND Son and by 
Messrs. BURTON Hout, Lro. Messrs. ALLWOOD 
Bros. had sundries specially adapted for Car- 
nation growers. The En-Tout-Cas Co. had 
a miniature tennis court and garden ornaments. 
Messrs. FOWLER, LEE anD Co. showed fruit 
bottling appliances. The HoUsE AND GARDEN 
SUNDRIES bo. demonstrated the handiness of 
their seed-sower and other appliances. Mr. 
J. SINGLETON showed his Nuesprays, and Messrs. 
T. J. Syer anD Co. had garden furniture. 


SOCIÉTÉ NATIONALE D’HORTICULTURE 
DE FRANCE. 


PaRIs was at her best on the occasion of 
the Centenary Exhibition of the Société Nation- 
ale d’Horticulture de France. The hundreds 
of thousands of trees along the boulevards 
were in their fresh green dress, as yet unspoiled 
by dust and drought. Moreover, the gardens 
and plantations were charming and in many of 
these public oases summer bedding was already 
well advanced. 

8 in connection with so many previous 
exhibitions, the venue was the Cours la Reine, 
a long and rather narrow site next the River 
Seine, and quite near the Pont d’Invalides. 
The area is far too small for a great exhibition, 
as both outside and inside the large, temporary, 
Canvas-covered structure, exhibits were crowded 
and space for the movement of visitors was 
severely limited. Outside the building and from 
the entrance, towards it, large displays of trees 
and shrubs, mainly evergreen, were made, 
and also a wonderful exhibit of trained fruit 
trees. Here, too, near the river on the one hand 
and the roadway on thdother, gardenstatuary, tea 


and summer houses, and horticultural buildings, — 


were distinctly reminiscent of the Lime Avenue 
at Chelsea. Horticultural sundries, such as 
tools, — spraying apparatus, insecticides and 
fungicides, found a place along the narrow strip 
between the building and the roadway. 

ii arden designs filled several side rooms on 

e river side of the building, where also was the 
ibe id annexe, while at the far end of the 

uilding a fine collection of paintings of flowers 
0 garden scenes was housed, with displays 

y Vanous horticultural journals and a few 
scientific exhibite. 

President Doumergue opened the exhibition 
on Wednesday, May 25, and was accompanied by 
Nein Government officials, including the 

nister of Agriculture and municipal notabilities 
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of the City of Paris. The attendance was good 
and especially so on the 26th—Ascension Day 
and a semi-holiday. Closing day was June 3, 
by which time we imagine most of the exhibits 
presented a very dusty and tired appearance, 
notwithstanding several renewals in the case of 
cut flowers. 

So far as exhibits were concerned, Great 

Britain was but poorly represented, the only 
exhibits from this side of the Channel being one 
of Orchids from Messrs. SruarT Low anv Co. ; 
one of paintings, from Miss WINIFRED WALKER ; 
and the display of coloured plates, half-tone 
supplements and reproductions of portraits of 
notable French horticulturists from The Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. 
_ Judging commenced at 8.30 a.m. on the open-. 
ing day. The jury was a distinctly international 
one, includi many friends from Belgium, 
led by the Comte de Kerchove and others from 
in ta with Mr. E. Krelage as their recognised 
eader. 

Dr. Hill, Director of Kew ; Mr. E. A. Bunyard, 
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work the 8.N.H.F. had done during its hundred 
years of life. He also briefly reviewed the history 
of the Society over which he presides so ably. 


The Comte de Kerchove e a most charming 


congratulatory speech, and Mr. Krelage, who 
responded for the foreign \ 
pointed out that while Holland and Belgium 
were strongly represented in > 
hibits, the small attendance from Great Britain 
could be accounted for by the fact that Chelsea 


resentatives, 


personal and ex- 


Show was opening on the same day and there- 


fore keeping away many who would otherwise 
have been 


elighted to come. 3 

In concluding the proceedings, the Minister 
of Agriculture announced that the French 
Government had honoured the Comte de 
Kerchove and Mr. Krelage with special decora- 
tions, while several Frenchmen had also been 
honoured, and one Englishman. 

Considered as a whole, the exhibition was a 
fine one, and if the site had been half as big again 
the exhibits would have filled it easily, and 
visitors would have had better opportunities 


a Se 
1a ae 
mA So 


FIG. 194.—PARIS CENTENARY SHOW: VIEW SHOWING THE EXHIBIT OF 
MESSRS. VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX ET CIE, 


Maidstone; and Mr. F. Oldham, Windlesham, 
represented the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and formed a deputation that made several 
Awards which were greatly appreciated. Mr. 
C. H. Curtis appeared to be the only other 
British horticulturist present, and he acted as 
one of the judges of Orchids. 

After the completion of judging, and following 
the opening ceremony, the judges and leading 
exhibitors were entertained by the National 
Society at a banquet given at the Society’s 
headquarters in the Rue de Grenelle. The 
Minister of Agriculture presided, and was sup- 

orted by M. Fernand David, President of the 
Socii. M. Nomblot, General Secretary ; 
the Comte de Kerchove, Madame Philip 
de Vilmorin, M. Rabier (who presided at the 
International Conference in 1926), Mr. Krelage, 
Dr. A. C. Hill, M. Chatenay and others. There 
were probably about two-hundred-and-fifty 
present. 

After the banquet M. Nomblot announced 
the alee a awards made by the Stes aah 
Jury, and M. David extended a warm welcome 
to horticulturists of other nations who had come 
to pay their tribute of regard for the great 


for closer examination ofthe plants and, inci- 
dentally, the opportunities for business would 
have been greatly increased. However, the 
Cours la Reine provide the only available site 
that is convenient for the purpose, and our 
French friends, with the co-operation of horti- 
culturists from Holland and Belgium, made the 
most of their opportunities and secured an ex- 
hibition of which they cannot fail to be proud, 
to mark the Centenary of their great and useful 
Society. We extend our heartiest congratu- 
lations to all concerned, and venture to hope 
that in future two great shows held by two 
important national societies may be arranged 
for dates that do not clash. 
The Vilmorin Display. 

MM. VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX ET CŒ were the 
largest of the exhibitors on this susipicous 
occasion, and they occupied a central position in 
the exhibition (Fig. 194). As on so many other 
occasions, the general plan of the display was 
a hollow square, but in this case, with one 
side rising higher than the rest, with the middle 
portion so arranged with contrasting annuals 
as to appear like a flight of steps, with golden 
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Anthemis forming the balustrading. The whole 
of this wonderful exhibit consisted of annuals 
or plants that may be treated as annuals. 
Purple Stocks filled the centre, with a surround 
of grass ; then came beds of Mallows, Petunias, 
Tropaeolums, Nemesias, and then, on the rising 
sides, great breadths of fragrant Stocks in a 
great variety of colours, Schizanthuses, Iceland 
Poppies, Marigolds, Petunias, Anthemis, An- 
tirrhinums, Rhodanthe, Verbenas—very fine 
in form and colour; while on the outer edge, 
just within the grass verge, there ran all round 
the display a solid, golden band of Gamolepis 
Tagetes. 

On the higher side a terrace and colonnade 
were arranged, planted with Anthemis and 
Mallows in variety. 

Running parallel with this great effort, the 
firm of VILMORIN showed, on the one side of the 
hall, Irises and Sweet Peas. The former were 
very handsome, and new sorts were Fra Angelico, 
light bronze standards and pale mauve 
and bronzy falls; Leonardo da Vinci, bronzy- 
fawn standards and smoky-crimson purple falls ; 
Paul Veronese, pink standards and purple-blue, 
white-striped falls; Pericault, dark purplish- 
crimson falls and bronze, blue-shaded standards ; 
Bellatrix, golden bronze standards and crimson, 
yellow-veined falls; Mignard, mauve; and 
Ingres, rich golden bronze, with golden bases 
to the crimson, white-striped falls. Sweet Peas 
were good and prettily arranged, but we see 
better at home. 

On the opposite side, the space was devoted to 
groupings of Antirrhinums of many colours, 
double Poppies, single Poppies, annual Chrysan- 
themums, climbing Tropaeolums, a fine strain of 
Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells and Cinerarias 
of- the stellata type. Nor must we omit the 
little rock garden at the back of the aforesaid 
terrace, wherein we noted very deep-hued 
forms of Primula japonica, Aster alpinus, 
Sempervivum nigrum, a cream-coloured Alys- 
sum, Campanula Portenschlagiana, Linarias, 
Helianthemum Golden Queen and Dianthus 
Paucicii. 

Not content with this huge exhibit, M.M. 
VILMORIN filled a greenhouse with large and 
small-flowered strains of herbaceous Calceolarias, 
Primula obconica in a great variety of colour 
shades, from pure white to crimson, and an 
extensive array of models of vegetables. Further, 
M.M. VILMORIN exhibited a large collection of 
garden tools and in addition made a display of 
vegetables and salads that must have been at 
least fifty yards long and about eight feet wide. 
This wonderful assemblage of seasonable veget- 
ables and salads included many varieties rarely 
secn in England, notably the white and yellow 
Cucumbers, and the long-rooted white and white 
and purple Turnips. Lettuces and Endives 
were presented in large variety and size, as also 
were Cauliflowers. Peas, as growing and cropping, 
as well as Tomatos, formed an_ interesting 
background to this vast display, which was 
arranged very little above ground level just 
outside the main building. 

Madame PHILIPPE DE VILMORIN was justly 
proud of the Homeric and successful efforts of 
her staff in Paris and Verrieres, and made no 
effort to dissemble her gratification when told 
that M.M. VILMORIN had been awarded the 


principal prize, offered by the President of the 
Republic. 


Exhibits Under Cover. 


A big exhibit by M. L. Ferarp, designed to show 
the lower slopes of a mountain—with snow on the 
rcenic background—was quaint in conception 
but hardly to scale. Pines topped the grassy 
slopes, and little groups of Campanula and 
Helichrysums occupied niches on the precipitous 
side. Where the ground sloped less sharply 
a great drift of Foxgloves ascended to the 


* timber line,” while lower down and at the foot: 


were groups of Potentillas, Asters, Campanulas 
Arums (the golden ones were quite out of place), 
Veronica Hectori, V.  salicornoides, hardy 
Ferns, Primulas and Lilium regale. 

M.M. DeFresneE ET FILS, Vitry, contributed a 
fine collection of Roses in all sizes from dwarfs 
to climbers and big weeping standards; this 
firm provided a capital Rose garden, and their 
weeping standards of Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins 
and Lady Godiva were greatly admired. We 
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saw nothing especially attractive in the new 
varieties submitted. ; 

M.M. Moser et Fits, Versailles, displayed 
a large Rose garden at one end of the building, 
and their effort must have cost much labour 
and expense. On a sunken lawn a central 
Lily pool was margined with French Marigolds ; 
around this, on grass terraces, the large beds of 
Polyantha Roses thoroughly deserved the 
admiration they received. At the back was a 
colonnade, festooned with climbing Roses 
and having a central arbour of Roses sheltering 
a piece of statuary—a pensive lady. All 
around this garden, and outside its paths, 
were other arbours and trellises covered with 
Roses. The Polyantha varieties in the beds 


referred to were Kosters Orleans, Jessie, Orleans 


Rouge (very rich in colour), Triomphe Orleanais 
(deep red), Mrs. W. C. Konig (white), Lady 
Reading (rose red), Verdun (very bright), 
and Madame Jules Gauchicault, pink. Jules 
Potin, a new Pernctiana variety, has large, 
light yellow flowers of good shape and borne on 
long stems; this was shown by M.M. Moser. 

A brilliant exhibit by M.M. CAYEUX ET LE 
Crerc, Paris, was composed largely of bearded 
Irises, which were presented in great sheaves of 
each variety~-Soliman, Duke of Bedford, 
Jacqueline Guillot, and Bruno were particularly 
fine. Paeonies, Asters, Nemesiag, Crepis and 
Schizanthuses formed a large bed within the 
flanking masses of Irises. a 

Hydrangeas specialists found much to admire in 
the circular group of these plants arranged by 
M. H. Cayeux, Ville de Havre Gardens. Most 
of the varieties were new, and many of the 
seedlings were as yet unnamed. Two new sorts 
that made a special appeal to us were Champion, 
a very beautiful variety of deep cerise-pink 
colour and tiny white eye; and Normandie, 
rich reddish rose, with very large “pips,” 
paler at the centre; this had great heads of 
bloom. Sensation, a lovely deep blush-pink, 
with creamy eye, and Ginette, white, were also 
good. 

As became one of the first firms to raise 
new garden Hydrangeas, M.M. E. MOULLIERE 
ET Firs showed a large group of finely grown 
Hydrangeas (Fig. 195) in which the new variety 
Marie Pierre Filipo, very deep reddish rose, was 
very distinct and effective. Other fine sorts 
included the older Madame Moulliére, the pink 
and white Prof. D. Bois, the dark rose America, 
and the blue form of America. 

M. GEoRGES TRUFFAUT, Versailles, displayed 
the deepest blue-coloured Hydrangeas in the 
show, and grouped these under Palms in the 
back of a large exhibit that was a veritable 
valley of Roses—all Polyantha varieties. In 
the foreground were other Hydrangeas, notably 
a fine pink variety named Triomphe. In another 
part of the exhibition, M. G. TRUFFAUT demon- 
strated his numerous biological studies and 
work in plant-breeding. 

M. F. A. Trurraut, Versailles, had a capital 
exhibit of Hydrangeas, some of exceptional 
deep blue colour, but the collection of Kurume 
Azaleas was the most interesting part, and the 
white variety named Isuta Mongii was one of 
the best of many beautiful sorts. 

M.M. Croux ET Firs, Chatenay, were amongst 


the most extensive exhibitors of Rhododendrons, 


and although their large and splendidly flowered 
plants were massed rather closely, they never- 
theless made a fine display, and one that arrested 
attention by reason of its brilliance ; two of the 
groups were each about twenty-five yards long, 
and some twenty feet deep. Varieties of out- 
standing importance included the old Everest- 
ianum, Lady Cathcart, Robert Croux, deep 
crimson ; The Strategist, deep pink ; Louis d’ 
Andigne, brilliant rose and orange; Madame 
Marie Van Houtte, white ; Michael Waterer, red ; 
and Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

Between these two big beds or borders of 
hamed sorts the same firm filled a large bed 
with some of their own seedling varieties, 
and of these a few notable sorts were Madame 
Jules Fontaine, violet-rose, white and orange ; 
C. Nicolas Potocki, scarlet and pink; Pres. 
Felix Faure, red, shaded deep pink; and 
Maurice Croux, white, widely margined with 
soft rose-pink, and with light orange-yellow 
spots on the lower lobe. 


Just within the chief entrance, M.M. Aug. 
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Nonin ET Firs, Chatillon, provided an effective 
display of Roses in beds, on pillars and pergolas, 
dwarfs, standards, weeping standards and 
climbers. Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins and Amer. 
ican Pillar and Paul's Scarlet Climber are popular 
sorts in France, judging by the frequency with 
which they were shown. Among the dwarfs, 
Joseph Gay, red; Souv. de Claudius Pernet, 
rich yellow; Mrs. W. C. Miller, pink; and 
Elvira Aremayo, light scarlet, were prominent 
varieties. 

A particularly bright spot was composed of 
a circular bed of an excellent strain of Cal. 
ceolarias with spotted flowers, and a semi- 
circular exhibit of Begonias. The former 
were displayed by M. VALTIER, Paris, and the 
Begonias, all named, by M. A. BILLARD, Le 
Vesnet ; an interesting variety and represented 
largely was named Paul Parré, a creamy-pink, 
double, fringed variety of apparently very 
dwarf habit. 

The best of the Paeonies shown by M.M. 
Doriar ET Fits, La Pelisse, were Verdun, 
a vivid crimson, single; La Fiancee, white. 
single; Elisa, clear pink, semi-double; and 
Princess Mathilde, single, broad petalled, a 
lovely shade of rose-pink, with a central boss 
of golden stamens ‘and anthers. Pelargonium 
Aurore, a zonal variety of bedding type, was an 
attractive new sort exhibited by M. F. OLIVET, 
Paris ; it is of light and bright yellowish-orange 
colour with a fairly large white eye. 

Other exhibitors were M. ANT. Posmouryy, 
Colombes, who displayed a Japanese garden ; 
M. THuILLEAux, Roses; M.M. VALLERAND 
FRERES, Osnieres, Gloxinias and Begonias: 
M. Cuas. Weiss, St. Cloud, dwarf Japanese 
trees; M. G. THIEBAULT, Paris, a collection of 
Cacti, arranged as though growing naturally, 
with a Mexican scene for a background; M. 
Henri Barri, Paris, Japanese dwarfed trees 
and miniature Japanese gardens. 

The Parisian florists made charming contribu- 
tions of floral designs, M. Laucuaume, M. 
CHARLOT and M. ANDRE BAUMANN each filling 
a large space, but the outstanding attraction 
of this section was the display by M. EDOUARD 
DesrieE, whose old lady—with young features— 
in a hooped skirt, embroidered with Pyrethrums, 
was the central feature of designs contrasting 
floral art of 1827 with that of 1927. 

Around a large batch of standard Roses, 
placed too closely together for our taste, MM. 
LEVEQUE ET Fus, Ivry-sur-Seine, exhibited 
dwarf Roses in great variety; Reims, soft 
creamy yellow; Souv. de Georges Pernet, 
the old Dean Hole, in capital form, and Mrs. 
George Beckwith, were the varieties that 
attracted our attention. 


Educational Exhibits. 


An extensive and interesting collection of 
economic plants was arranged in a span-rooted 
greenhouse by M. Bois, of the Natural History 
Museum and Jardin des Plantes. Limits of 
space prevent a detailed account of the wide 
range of subjects exhibited, and be it stated, 
the plants were in better case than it 18 usual 
to see them. Just a few we noted in a briel 
inspection during a crowded period were San- 
sevieras, Agaves, Phormium and Boehmeria 
nivea, among fibre plants ; the Avocada Pear, 
Cherimolier, Loquat, Banana, Guava, Monstera 
and Litchi, among fruits; and Citron Gras, 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Coca, Kola, Pepper, Pimento 
and Clove, among plants used for pormi 
drugs and drinks. Every plant was duly labelle: 


showing its use, country of origin and botanical 
name. sae 

Very many years have elapsed since se : 
so many and such fine examples of Be 
ceriums—Elk’s Horn Ferns—as those _ n 
from the princely gardens of Monte Car g 
Three specimens of Platycerium grande y 
outstandingly fine; besides there were a 
specimens, over four feet wide, of the Wet 
P. alcicorne, and examples only a little sma” 
of P. Willinckii, P. Hillii and P. Hilli eeu 
A background for these grand eS 
provided by big examples of Pandanus Me i 
and P. Sanderiana, while many large po 
Asplenium Nidus Avis—the Bird's Nest A 
—together with “Anthuriums and masses ae 
brilliant Bougainvillea completed this very 
contribution. 


, 
4 
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From the ScHoot OF HORTICULTURE at 
Versailles came a mixed exhibit, consisting of 
Caladiums, Philodendrons, Dracaenas, Schiz- 
anthuses, Begonias and fruit trees in pots, 
the examples of Plums and Cherries carrying 
excellent crops. 


Outdoor Exhibits. 


Shapely specimens of Box, Yew, Privet and 
Holly were associated with good examples 
of Picea Kosteriana, Cedrus atlantica glauca, 
Magnolia floribunda, Osmanthus ilicifolius, 
Ilex crenata and Phillyrea angustifolia by M. 
THIELLEAU, St. Cloud, in a formal arrangement 
of beds. 

Japanese Maples and other trees and shrubs 
made a pleasing setting for four large beds of 
the Polyantha Rose Edith Cavell, exhibited 
by M. G. Martin Leconte, Louvenciennes. 

Very wonderful examples of traine fruit 
trees were displayed by M.M. NoMBLOT-BRUNEAU, 
Bourg-la-Reine. These, with more freely grown 
trees, made up a quite extensive fruit garden. 
The large, fan-trained Pears, attached to trellises, 
every branch spurred like a single cordon, drew 
expressions of wonderment from the many 
British and American visitors who had not 
previously seen anything of the kind. Some 
of these specimens of patient cultural skill 
carried good crops of young fruits, notably 
the trees of Doyenné du Comice and Berga- 
motte Esperen. No less wonderful were the 
large, goblet-shaped trees of Pears, Plums and 
Apples, each on a clear stem—like a gigantic 
wine-glass. The cylindrical, pillar-shaped trees 
were equally attractive, and well-cropped 
standards of Red and White Currants and 
Gooseberries attracted the attention of the 
young folk, In passing we may add that we 
cannot remember ever to have seen 80 many 
children, young lads and maidens, attending 
the two first days of a flower show, as on this 
occasion. 

A handsome group of evergreen trees and 
shrubs was finely arranged by M. PAuL LE- 
COLIER, St. Cloud, with a low rock garden 
in the foreground; Cedrus Deodara argentea 
and Juniperus Sabina were capital specimens, 
the latter over six feet high and above ten fect 
through. 

Japanese Maples were well and largely shown 
by MM. Croux Et Fits, Chatenay, who dis layed 
many examples of the dark, red-leave form 
(atropurpureum) and a big example of Acer 
palmatum crispum, around a very big specimen 
of Rhododendron Princess Helene. Cupressus 
Lawsoniana minima glauca, a dense little bush 
about eighteen inches high, also attracted 
lovers of Conifers. 


Orchids. 


The Orchid section at the Paris show was 
a small affair as compared with the display of 
these flowers at Chelsea. Most of the groups 
were located in an annexe to the exhibition 
building. 

M. BLEVENEC, Colombes, contributed a series 
of Laelio-Cattleyas, but showing little variety 
of colouring, M.M. C. Maron ET FILS, Brunoy, 
showed a capital group in which three plants of 
Phalaenopsis Rimestadiana, each carrying one 
long spike with nineteen, twenty-one and twenty- 
three flowers respectively. Miltonias were also 
shown well by this firm, and the group included 
Laelio-Cattleya Canhamiana, Oncidium var- 
icosum Rogersii, Cattleya Mossiae and C. M. 
Wagneri. 

M. Gurrin, Argenteuil, contributed a showy 
set of Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattleyas, Odonto- 
glossums and Odontiodas, and was awarded 
an Objet d’Art for it. M. Morcoz displayed his 
Cattleyas and Odontoglossums pleasingly among 
suitable foliage plants and tree branches, thus 
giving the group a natural appearance. Laelio- 
Cattleya Canhamiana alba and Cattleya Mossiae 
were very good in this group. 

M. Leon PERRIN, Clamant, staged a very fine 
lot of Vanda suavis, all the plants carrying 
several spikes of flowers ; Miltonias, Renanthera 
Imschootiana and Brasso-Cattleyas were grouped 
around the Vandas. M. VACHEROT-LECOUFLE, 
Boissy St. Leger, contributed one of the most 
attractive groups. 

Although his plants were small they were 
well flowered and consisted of Odontioda Charles- 
worthii, Renanthera Imschootiana, Thunia 


Bensoniae, Cypripedium Curtisii, and Odonto- 
glossums in variety, and two beautiful examples 


of Miltonia Memoria G. D. Owen, one carrying 


six and the other four spikes of handsome 
flowers. 

_In the Belgian section, M.M. VERDONCK, 
Gendbrugge, arranged a very pretty group in 
front of mirrors. He had Odontoglossum 
grande, Laelio-Cattleya G. F. Ball, Miltonias 
in variety, and a selection of hybrid Odonto- 
glossums. M. JANNSEN also showed a few 
Orchids, while M. Brnort, the collector, showed 
Bpecimens of several species of Oncidium as 
imported from Brazil. 

The only British exhibitors, Messrs. STUART 
Low anp Co., were hampered by lack of space, 
and they were unable to make the best of their 
plants. None the less, they had an attractive 
group in which the bright Sophro-Laelio grange- 
fieldiense showed up among Cattleya Dowiana, 
Cypripedium Rothschildianum, C. niveum, C. 
callosum Sanderae, Laelio-Cattleya Goldflake, 
L.-C. G. D. Ball, and various showy Odonto- 
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both shown by M. BaarpssE, of Aalsmeer. 
Both were very fine but the Cyclamens were 
particularly good. 

Towards one end of the section, M. BAARDSE 
arranged a magnificently grown lot of Hydran- 
geas, every one carrying a single head of splendid 
size; Mignon, a dwarf blue; Konigen Emma, 
rose pink; Mevrouw Baardse, light pink and 
compact ; La France, a deep blue ; Deutchland, 
deep rose-pink, with extra large pips ; Konigen 
Wilhelmina, pink ; and Bagatelle, blue, shaded 
with white, were the leading varieties. 

To the Dutch growers for their splendid 
collective contribution a special award was 
made, while individual growers obtained recog- 
nition of their efforts in the form of medals 
and works of art. 

Alongside the large space occupied by the 
main exhibit from Holland, there was an 
equally interesting display, part of which was 
devoted to floral art—including a gigantic 
vase of Lilium longifiorum and Eremurus ; 
a huge basket of mauve Sweet Peas and 
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FIG. 195.—PARIS CENTENARY SHOW: VIEW SHOWING MESSRS. MOULLIERE 8 


HYDRANGEAS IN 


THE FOREGROUND. 


(see p. 402). 


glossums and Odontiodas. Messrs. STUART 
Low AND Co. were awarded the Objet d’Art 
offered by Madame Potin. 


Dutch Section. 


The Dutch section was a large one, and a 
wonderful effort of organisation. It consisted 
principally of Lilac, Roses, Hydrangeas, Cycla- 
mens, Calceolarias and Begonias, but this bare 
statement conveys no idea of the beauty, 
colour and fragrance provided by the splendid 
display. 

The great, central feature consisted of about 
thirty big vases of white and coloured Lilac, 
chiefly white, and how the Aalsmeer growers 
had contrived to retard the plants so severely 
and yet produce such beautiful spikes is known 
only to the clever growers themselves, who are 
to be congratulated on winning the beautiful 
trophy which we figure on P: 391. Around 
the masses of fragrant Lilac, bowls and baskets 
of Roses were arranged, the leading sorts being 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet, J. C. Mensing, Madame 


‘Butterfly, Wilhelm Kordes, of lovely colour ; 


Ophelia, Columbia and Hadley, crimson, in 
great numbers. In this same great, central 
portion of the formally designed Dutch garden, 
there were opposite, semi-circular groups of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and Cyclamens, 


pink Roses; red Roses combined with Mignon- 
ette and Glory of Moordrecht Fern (a descendant 
of A. Farleyense), and a free use of Anthuriums ; 
big groups of the dull orange Azalea Princess 
Juliana, a large-flowered Mollis variety ; large 
standards of the brilliant Doncaster Rhodo- 
dendron ; a large bed of the bright Polyantha 
Rose Golden Salmon (figured in our issue of 
May 28); groupings of Glory of Moordrecht, 
Johan Bier, lovely Ferns of the Adiantum 
Farleyense type ; and a great display of Spanish 
Irises contributed by the BuLB GROWERS OF 
Hotianp. Altogether the Dutch growers had 
every reason to congratulate themselves, and 
they could not help but know that their efforts 
met with general admiration and appreciation. 
Belgian Section. 

Although the Belgian growers failed to make 
such an arresting collective display as their 
Dutch contemporaries, they, nevertheless, 
acquitted themselves right well. A large bed 
of brilliant Azaleas and Rhododendrons occupied 
the central position ; the plants were shown by M. 
T. Prens, Melle, Ghent, and included the brilliant 
scarlet Azalea Apollo, smothered with flowers ; 
other good varieties were the light pink Haeren- 
siana and the deep pink Madame Jean Huerens. 

All around were fine groups of large Palms 
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and Bromeliads, Cycads, Philodendrons and 
Araucarias submitted by M. DALLIERE, Lede- 
berg; M. de Coster ANDE; M.M. BIER and 
ANKERSMIT, Melle ; THE FLANDRIA Co., 
Bruges; and M. J. P. Hartman, of Mont. St. 
Amand. Brilliant Anthuriums, chiefiy of the 
Scherzerianum section, were shown in quantity 
by M. VanpvgE Purre, Meirelbeke and, as usual, 
attracted a great deal of attention. M. DESIRÉ 
Draps, Brussels, contributed finely-grown Hy- 
drangeas, and among these we noticed La 
Cygne, white; Pier Gynt, rose and white; 
Loreley, deep pink, fringed; Elmar, deep, 
reddish rose; and Madame Désiré Draps, 
a pretty light rose-pink sort. M. EMILE DRAPS, 
Merxem, Antwerp, showed many large vases 
of beautiful Carnations rising above a collection 
of Bromeliaceous species, one of which, Aechmea 
Reukartianum, carried a tall spike of scarlet 
flowers. M. J. L. Draprs, Dom, also sent 
Hydrangeas. 

Grapes, Peaches and Nectarines, all well- 
grown, were exhibited in glass cases by the 
SYNDICAT DES VITICULTEURS BELGES; the 
fruits were grown mostly in the quaint old town 
of Hoeylaart, and the surrounding district. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Awards. 


Special Work of Art (see Fig. 187).—To the 
HORTICULTURAL UNION OF AALSMEER, for 


the contribution of Lilac and Roses to the 
Holland section. 


Gold Medals.—To MM. VILMORIN ANDRIEUX 
ET CE., for their vast and varied display ; 
to MM. Croux et Fits, Chatenay, for Rhodo- 
dendrons ; to M. DEFRESNE, Vitry, for Roses ; 


to the Exposrrion HoLLANDAISE; and to the 
EXPOSITION BELGE. 


Silver Flora Medals.—To MM. C. MARON ET 
Fits, Brunoy, for Orchids ; to MM. VacHEROT- 
LEcOUFLE, for Orchids; to M. CHANTRIER, 
for Caladiums, etc.; to the VILLE pu HAVRE 
(M. Cayeux, Supt.), for new Hydrangeas ; 
and to the PUBLIC GARDEN oF MONTE CARLO, 
for Platyceriums, Pandanuses, etc. 


Silver Banksian Medal.—To M. THIEBAULT, 
for Cacti. 


VALE OF EVESHAM ASPARAGUS 
GROWERS’. 


THE third annual show, held in Evesham, 
on Wednesday, May 25, in connection with the 
Vale of Evesham Asparagus Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and in aid of the Evesham Hospital, was 
the most successful during post war years. 
The entries numbered 133, which is much more 
than double those of last year, and represented 
a total of about 170 bundles of Asparagus. 

Never before, since its introduction to the 
district in 1850, has Asparagus commanded so 
much attention as at this show, and the prize- 
winning bundles were most meritorious. 

The Silver Trophy offered for the best bundle 
in the show was won by Mr. L. J. JELFs, of 
Bretforton, and at the subsequent auction 
realised £6 2s. 6d. Mr. H. Oszorne, of Badsey, 
won the Silver Cup offered for the best flat of 
four bundles, which was sold for £8 10s. Od., 
and Mr. J. Cooks, of Littleton, won the Silver 
Cup offered for the heaviest bundle of 120 
heads of Asparagus. Mr. Cooxks’s exhibit 
weighed 174$1b., and was sold for £5 15s. Od. 
The amount raised at the sale, by exhibits alone, 
was £156, and the total proceeds of the show, 
which include the sales of produce from various 
stalls arranged by villagers, was about £230. 

The President (Mr. C. A. Binyon, J.P.) 
presided at the luncheon, supported by the Mayor 
of Evesham (Councillor J. Edwards), Sir Julius 
Sladden and Mr. A. Woodall (Vice-Presidents), 
and Mr. A. S. Boaler (Hon. Secretary). The 
Mayor welcomed the show to Evesham again 
after many years’ absence, and Mr. E. W. Beck 
thanked the Association for donating the profits 
to the Hospital fund. 

Reports regarding the progress being made by 
the three Research Stations into the nutrition 
and disease side of the crop were given by 
Mr. R. C. Gaut (Agricultural Organiser for the 
County of Worcester); Mr. R. M. Nattrass 
(Long Ashton, Bristol University, Research 


- Blackminster; Class G.: 
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Station), and the President, who oke on 
behalf of Mr. A. Appleyard, of Campden Research 
Station. Regarding the new seed introduced 
from America by Mr. Appleyard, the President 
said that it was showing fair promise, and roots 
had been distributed to various growers. Mr. 
Nattrass, who is conducting experiments of 
Asparagus beds with infected and with virgin 
soils at Long Ashton, said that soil sickness 
seemed to be the reason for the industry drifting 
away from Evesham. Mr. Gaut suggested that 
as the pruning knife was said to convey disease 
among Black Currants, so the cutting knife 
might convey the fungous disease among 
Asparagus. 

Mr. Barnett Emanuel, of Covent Garden, 
London, urged growers to send Asparagus to 
market in smaller bundles during.rush periods, 
when the French, Californian and Argentine 
produce was on the market. 

The following are some of the chief prize- 
winners, in addition to those mentioned above :— 
Class A, for members only: Mr. H. Wrs, 
Littleton; Class B.—Flat of four “bundles: 
Mr. W. H. Jers, Badsey ; Class C: Mr. W.C. 
Haut, Badsey; Class D: Mr. H. BELCHER, 
Childswickham ; Class E: Mr. JAMES KNIGHT, 
Best machine-tied 
bundle: Mr. J. Cooks, Littleton; Class H.— 


Commercial Asparagus: Mr. H. Print, Childs- 
wickham. 


GUILDFORD AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


Two very enjoyable outings were arranged 
by this Association in May ; the first outing was 
on May 11, when, by kind permission of Theodore 
Pim, Esq., the members visited Snowdenham 
Hall, Bramley, Surrey. The gardens at Snow- 
denham are very beautiful, and the visit was 
greatly enjoyed by the party. The return 
Journey was made by Cranleigh Holmbury and 
Newlands Corner. On Saturday, May 21, 
members visited New Place, Haslemere, by kind 
permission of Lady Methuen; the visitors were 
conducted through the gardens by the gardener, 
Mr. Grant. Standing near the house, the view 
across the lawn, away over a forest of all shades 
of green on to the bare Sussex downs is entrancing. 
Every Sunday afternoon in May and June 
the gardens are open to the public, when visitors 
to the number of 150 or 200 enjoy the privilege. 
Lady Methuen provided refreshments for her 
guests. Before leaving, Lady Methuen presented 
to Mr. Patrick a little booklet, profusely illus- 
trated, descriptive of her garden, and a second 
copy for the use of the members. 


Obituary, 


J. Barnard.—We learn with deep regret of 
the death of Mr. James Barnard, for many years 
gardener at Mostyn Hall, Flintshire. Mr. 
Barnard, who was seventy-three years of age, 
retired from Mostyn Gardens some time ago 
and resided with his son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Barnard, at Ffynnongroew. 
He was Secretary of the Whitford and Mostyn 
Garden Society for sixteen years, and associated 
himself with the social activities of Mostyn 
in other directions. He leaves a widow, two 
sons and one daughter. 


H. T. Huggins—The numerous friends of 
Mr. H. T. Huggins will be sorry to hear of his 
death, at Chelmsford, on May 25, in his eighty- 
third year. He was manager of Messrs. Cooper, 
Taber and Co., Limited, wholesale seedsmen, 
of Southwark Street, since the inception of the 
firm in 1887, and previous to that he was 
partner in Messrs. Waite, Burnell Huggins 
and Co.,at 79, Southwark Street. Mr. Huggins 
was held in the highest respect by members of 
the seed trade, and his long experience of the 
trade was always at the disposal of his friends. 


David King.—Many Scottish horticulturists, 


as well as a number south of the Border, will 
regret to learn that Mr. David King, Osborne 
Nursery, Edinburgh, passed away on the 
May 27, after a short illness. Mr. King com- 
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pletely lost the sight of both eyes four 
years ago, but he retained his good health up 
to a few wecks before his death, although it 
must have sapped his robust constitution to 
some extent. Mr. King, who was seventy- 
five years of age, was predeceased by Mrs. King 
many years ago, and he is survived by his two 
daughters, who, during the past four years, 
have been of great assistance to him in the 
conduct of his business. Mr. King, of whom a 
portrait appeared on page 89 of vol. LIII of 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, was born at Bo'ness, 
and commenced his gardening career at Midfield 
Gardens, near Polmont, and afterwards served 
in those of Kinfauns Castle, Gartmore, and 
Brechin Castle. In 1874, when but twenty-one 
years old, he started business at Murrayfield, 
where he built up a large trade in the growing 
of plane more especially Ferns, for market, 
and about forty years ago he introduced to 
the Edinburgh Flower and Fruit Market forced 
Tulips and Hyacinths in bowls for Christmas 
decoration. Mr. King took a great interest 
in horticultural affairs in Edinburgh. He served 
for a considerable number of years on the Council 
of the Scottish Horticultural Association, 
of which he was President in 1913 and 1914, 
and also that of the Royal Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society ; and when the Scottish 
Association was incorporated in the latter 
Society in 1921, he was elected President 
of the Royal Caledonian Society, which post 
he occupied for two years. He was also for 
a few years a Governor of the East of Scotland 
College of Agriculture, and for a considerable 
number of years he was President of the Edin- 
burgh Market Gardeners’ Association, which 
oftice he held up to the time of his death. 
In 1924 he was awarded the Neill Prize, as a 
cultivator, by the Council of the Royal Cule- 
donian Horticultural Society. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NAMES OF PLANTS.— Thames. 1, Acer platan- 
oides var. Schwedleri; 2, A. macrophyllum ; 
3, A. Pseudo-platanus var. aucubaefolium ; 
4, A. dasycarpum; 5, Pyrus lobata; 6, 
Spiraea prunifolia var. fiore pleno; 7, 
Berberis vulgaris var. ; 8, Lycium barbarum. 
A. C. Ceanothus dentatus. H. N. G. 
Cydonia japonica. W.F.H. Prunus Padus, 
the Bird Cherry. F. J. W. 1, Pulmonaria 
longifolia; 3, Trollius europaeus; the other 
labels were detached ; white flowers, Asperula 
odorata ; woolly foliage plant, Stachys lanata. 
H. C. Tritonia crocata. 


SULPHATE OF COPPER AND GREEN ALGAE.— 
H. P. K. The regulation amount of sulphate 
of copper is 1 lb. to 100,000 gallons of water, 
and this quantity does not harm Water 
Lilies, and presumably it would not harm 
Watercress. To find the quantity of water 
in any given bed, multiply the length by the 
breadth, and that by the average depth of the 
water. Each cubic foot contains six-and-a- 
quarter gallons, so the above sum should be 
multiplied by six-and-a-quarter to find the 
number of gallons in a bed. Presumably a 
bed would not contain 100,000 gallons, so that 
four ounces of sulphate of copper would be 
sufficient for 25,000 gallons; two ounces for 
12,500 gallons; one ounce for 6,250 gallons ; 
and half-an-ounce for 3,125 gallons. The 
crystals can be put in a bag and trailed through 
the water at short intervals until they are all 
dissolved and pass into the water. This may 
require to be done once or twice @ season. 
If the Algae are in large, dense trails, ig 
Vaucheria often is, it would be policy to rake 
out the larger colonies. The copper sul ve 
being poisonous, it might be advisable to 
flush the beds with a greater flow of wale 
some time before Watercress is gathere: 
for use. If newly cut, before applying the 
sulphate of copper, this would not be necessary. 

—L. L.—Flowering Trees. 

Commuajoattona Raegivea— Lco tyt 

W. A.—F. T. B.—J. M.—C. C. R.—M. E.--E. a 
T. P.—M. and M.--W. C.J. S.T. B. B.—G.Db. 
G. $8.—X. L.—E. 8. C-E. C. V. G.—Iris. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, May 31st, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


s.d. s.d. Macenatbads s.d. s.d. 
tum gue 8, 
Saati per doz. "sae 12 0-18 0 
per doz, ... 10 0-12 0 Mignonette, 48's, | 
—elegans «.. 10 0-15 0 per doz. ... 18 0-21 0 
res ee en Perea opi an 12 0-18 0 
carias r variety sus - 
Araucarias, Per $0 0-420 | —82's... |. 24 0-86 0 
ragus plu- Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
Asparagus P 120-18 o | —60's...  ... 15 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 Pelargoniums, 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-60 0 48's, per doz. 12 0-15 0 
lenlum, doz. 12 0-18 0 | —-Zonal, 48's, 
Ae... 24 0-30 0 per doz. ... 90-100 
—nidus ... 12 0-15 0 | —Ivy-leaf, 48's, 
Cacti, per tray per doz. ... 12 018 0 
—12’s, 15°83 ... 5 0—7 0 | Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
Crotons, doz. ... 80 0-45 0 —large, 60’s ... 5 0—6 0 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 emali mgg $050 
Erica persoluta, of 15's =... 2 6--3 0 
48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 
; Roses, Polyan- 
Fuchsias, 48's, thas, 48’s, per 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 doz. ... `... 18 0-24 0 
Heliotropes, 48's, — Rambler, large 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 plants, each . 5 0-15 0 
Hydrangeas, pink Spiraea, white, 
18's, per doz. 24 0-36 0 48’s, per doz. 21 0-40 0 
—blue, 48’s, per 7 48's, per 
doz. ... ... 80 0-36 0 OZ. ... ... 27 0-80 0 
—white, 48 s, per Stock, white, 48’s, 
doz. ... ... 24 0-30 0 per doz. . 12 0-15 0 
—larger sizes, —coloured, 48's 
each ... 4 0—5 0 per doz. ... 10 0-12 0 


Cut Flowers, etc. : Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum deco- Lilium longi- | 
rum,doz.bun. 6 0—8 0 florum, long, 
cuneatum, per per doz. . 2 6—83 0 
doz. bun. 4 0--6 0 —short, doz. 
Anemone St blooms . 2 0—2 6 
Brigid, per Lily-of-the-Valley, 
doz. bun. ... 2 6-3 0 per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
Asparagus plu- Marigolds, per 
mosus, per doz. bun. ... 5 0-60 
bun., long Narcissus, per doz. 
trails, 6'8 ... 2 0--2 6 bunch— 
med. sprays . 1 6--2 6 —double white 8 0—9 0 
short ,, «. 0 9-1 3 Orchids, per doz. 
—Sprengeri, bun. —Cattlevas ... 36 0-48 0 
one sprays... 2 0—2 6 —Cypripediums 6 0—8 0 
med. ,, -« 1 0--1 6 | Paeonies, French, 
short ,, ..- 0 6—1 9 white, 6’s, per 
Carnations, per doz. bun. . 15 0-18 0 
doz. blooms . 2 6--4 0 | — — pink, 
Cereopsis, per per doz. bun. 12 0.15 0 
doz, bun. ... 3 6—4 0 Pinks, white ... 4 0—5 0 
Cornflower, blue, Pyrethrum, 
per doz. bun. 2 6—4 0 per doz. bun.— 
—pink, doz. bun. 3 6—4 0 = eubie anire : oe 0 
Croton leaves —single re 6 
per idee ; : 9—2 6 —single pink... 8 0—4 0 
aj ; Richardias 
Daises, white, —yellow per 
: £ ’ 
large, doz. bun. 5 0—6 0 doz. blooms 24 0-30 0 
Ferns, French, Roses, per doz 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 ooms— 
Forget-me-not, —Columbia ... 3 0—4 0 
per doz. bun. 4 0—8 0 | -—Richmond ... 2 6—3 6 
Myrtle, green, —Madame But- 
per doz. bun. 6--2 0 terfly .. 2 6—3 6 
Stock, double —Golden Ophelia 2 0—3 0 
white, per doz. l —Mrs. Aaron 
bun. .. 10 0-15 0 Ward .. 1 6—2 6 
Gardenias, per —Madame Abel 
doz. biooms . 3 0--4 0 cee ee i 2 0—-3 0 
Gladiolus, Blush- a R N 
ing Bride, per . blooms— 
doz. bun.” ... 15 0-18 0 | -Hoosier Beauty 2 6--4 0 
—Peach Blossom, —Libert h 3 0—4 0 
per doz. bun. 18 0-21 0 | —Molly Sharman 
— The Bride, Crawford 6—3 6 
per doz, bun. 12 0-18 0 | z-Premler Sore 
Smilax, per doz. 
Gyprophila, white , trails ... 56 0—6 0 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 Statice sinuata, 
Heather, white, mauve, per doz. 
per doz. bun. 6 0--9 0 Penn oe 0--4 0 
Hydrangea, white, phanotls, per 
per doz. bun. 36 0-42 0 12 Dips: oe BOSS 
—coloured, per Bick: per doz. 
doz. bun, - a ae 
a bun, «+ 30 0-36 0 | double white 6 0-12 0 
celand Poppies, — — mauve 12 0-18 0 
per doz. bur. 2 6—3 0 — — pink 12 0-18 0 
Iris, Spanish, per Sweet Peas, in 
doz. blooms — variety ... 6 0-12 0 
—blue .. 1 0--1 6 | Tulips, per doz. 
ee | 1 6--2 0 single— 
“mauve . 1 0—1 6 ; 
ae — —yellow 9 0-12 0 
White .. 1 6--2 0 | — —scarlet 9 0-10 0 
Lapagerias, per —Darwin, red 8 0-10 0 
doz. blooms... 4 0—5 0 ' — — pink ... 8 0-100 


i REMARKS. — Double White Narcissus will be practically 
Weed this week. therefore more attention will be given 
y buyers to double white Pyrethrums and white Stocks, 


the prices of which are expected to remain firm. The 
supplies of coloured varieties of Pyrethrum are increasing 
almost daily, with a general improvement in quality. 
Scarlet and white blooms will be in more demand during 
this week end for the Whitsuntide festivities. There is a 
plentiful supply of white Carnations, but good pink and 
scarlet blooms are limited in numbers, and a further 
advance in their prices is anticipated this week. White 
Roses have been very scarce, small consignments of Frau 
Karl Druschki are now on sale, and a few boxes of Mrs. J. 
Laing have been received during the past week. Madame 
Butterfly, Madame Abel Chatenay, Golden Ophelia and 
Roselander are the most plentiful amongst the coloured 
varieties.. A few Delphiniums and Gaillardias are the 
newest subjects in this department. Coreopsis and 
Shasta Daisies are arriving in. much better condition. 
Richardias (Arums) are now practically finished for the 
season, and those on sale are not to be recommended. 
Lilium longiflorum is very good in quality and the quan- 
tities more than sufficient for present requirements. A few 
blooms of Lilium candidum have been on sale during 
the past week. White and coloured Paeonies also Gyp- 
sophila elegans are still arriving from France in good 
condition. Blue and pink Cornflowers, Gladioli and Sweet, 
Peas are all much improved in quality. Large consign- 
ments of Irises have been received from Guernsey, but the 
quality is somewhat varied, and owing to large consign- 
ments arriving daily these blooms are offered at very 
cheap prices. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. B. d. om aa s.d. s.d. 
les, Austra- mons, na 
Apples, i Boxes... 12 0-20 0 
25 0- 
panne sate 15 0-16 0 | —Naples, per 
Cox’s Orange CASO... ... 20 0-26 0 
Pippin 4-cases 22 0-35 0 | Melons, each... 4 0—7 0 
onathan ... 16 0-16 0 Canteloup, each 5 0—8 0 
—King David . 14 0-15 0 
—RibstonPippin 14 0-15 0 | Oranges, per case— 
— Cleo oi 15 0 17 0 | —Jaffa...  ... 22 0-23 0 
—Sturmer Fip- —Californian 
pin... oe 16 0-17 6 Navel . 30 0-86 0 
pletion —Denia  ... 24 0-30 0 
—Cleo . 18 cen 0 —Murcia .-- 25 0-39 0 
Sides 7 14 0-16 go | Nectarines, doz. 10 0-80 0 
—Dunn’s ... 15 0-16 0 | Peaches, 
—Jonathan ... 15 0-16 0 does Sc ez OO 
za , Now Zea- 
per crate ... 6 0—8 0 pa a 
Bananas .. 17 0-20 0 | Winter Nelis 21 0-30 0 
Cherries, French, —W. Cole . 16 0-18 0 
per crate ... 6 0-109 | Josephine de 
Figs, per doz.... 6 0-18 0 Malines .. 8 6-10 0 
Grape Fruit— Pears, Austra- 
per Foose... 32 6-40 0 ae 
—Blue sepa m37 —Winter Nellis 8 0—9 0 
.. 32 6-35 0 
Jamaica ... 82 6-39 —Josephine de 
Grapes, Pogoni RET Malines .. 8 0-10 0 
—Hambro, per = 
E re 8 0-15 0 Pines, case ... 28 0-10 0 
—Canon Hall... 7 0-12 0 Sipawharries 
Grapes, South (forced)— 
African, per case cial, per Ib 6 0-10 0 
finn 2 BOAOW | re 
—Raison Blanc 12 0-14 0 —best, per Ib... 3 0—4 0 


Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. 8. d. ou 8. d. 8. d. 
ragus— ons— 
RRA 0 7—0 9 Valencia... 11 0-12 0 
—Lauris 0 10-1 6 —Egyptian ... 12 0-13 0 
special  ... 4 0--8 0 wt E OAA 
—special > = Peas, Forced, 
Beans, Forced— per lb.  .... 10-16 
—Special 1 3--2 0 | —French, per 
Beans, Madeira 3 0-4 0 hag ... . 40-89 
Beeta, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 —English,j-bush. 8 0-10 0 
Cabbage, per Fe aaa 
doz... «. 20-2 6 | —King Edwa : 
Carrots per ton ooe eee 1808. 200s. 
j-bag ... 40-60 | Others, ton... 1208. 150s. 
Cauliflowers— Potatos, New— 
—English, per —Guernsey per 
crate eae 2 0--4 0 cwt. ees woe 16 0-17 0 
Cucumbers,doz. 4 0--6 0 —Spanish, cwt. 12 0-14 0 
—Flats, 3, 34, 4 —St. Malo... 12 0-14 0 
doz. eee eee 14 0-17 0 —Jersey eee 16 0-17 0 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0--2 6 | Radishes, per doz, 1 0--2 0 
Lettuce, round, Rhubarb, natural 2 0--3 0 
En doki. p A ey a | Bavoys, pertally 8 0-12 0 
Mint. forced, _ Tomatos, English— 
rdoz. ... 2 0—-4 0 | ~Pink, ..- 9 0-10 “^ 
Marrows, Forced, —pink and white 9 6-10 6 
per doz. ... 10 0-15 0 —white .. 8 0—9 0 
Mushrooms —blue... bean ot 0—9 0 
—cups 1 6—2 6 —Canary Island 18 0-27 0 
—Broilers 1 0--1 6 ' Turnips, percwt 4 0—4 6 


REMARKS.—Business has been brisk during the past 
week. A considerable volume of produce is being handled 
and with fine weather the demand is active. English 
hothouse fruits, such as Peaches, Melons, Nectarines, 
Figs, Grapes and Strawberries, are all a good trade. The 
demands of the London season, especially during Derby 
week, are fairly large for choice fruits, Apples from Aus- 
tralia are a good market, especially for best sorts. French 
Cherries are arriving in variable condition and sound fruit 


Xİ. 


is selling well. Apricots are being sent in large quantities 
from Spain and are selling comparatively cheaply, but the 
fruits are not very good in quality. English seberries 
were a very poor trade last week owing to competition 
with Dutch Gooseberries. Forced Peas are cheaper 
owing to increased supplies from out-of-doors. English 
Asparagus is a moderately good market, although the quan- 
titles on sale are fairly heavy. French Beans have been 
in demand, but at the time of writing there is an easier 
tendency in their prices. Mushrooms have been plentiful 
and cheap. New Potatos from all sources are in heavy 
supply, consignments being mainly from Spain, St. Malo 
and Jersey. English Tomatos increase in quantity almost 
daily, but their value is being well maintained. Cucumbers 
are also selling fairly well, the warm weather being favour- 
able to the consumption of salads. Green vegetables 
are not a particularly good trade. 


GLASGOW. 


Markets were closed on the occasion of the annual 
holiday on Monday, and business has since been transacted 
on a moderate scale at steady prices. In the cut flower 
section English Irises were worth from 8d. to 1/2 (12’s) ; 
German Irises, 3d. to 4d. (6's); Pyrethrums, 2d. to 5d. 
per bunch ; Sweet Peas, 6d. to 1/-; Paeonies, 10d. to 1/2; 
Clara Butt Tulips, 6d. to 8d. (6's); Anemones, 3d. to 
5d.; Lilium longiflorum (Harrissii) and Richardias (Arums), 
3/- to 3/6; Gladioli (large), 2/- to 2/6 (6's); Lily-of-the- 
Valley, 2d. to 4d.; Asparagus Fern, 3d. to 1/-; pink 
Roses, 3/- to 4/- per dozen ; red Roses, 1/6 to 3/-; white 
Roses, 1/6 to 2/6 and Carnations, 2/6 to 3/- per dozen. 

Bedding plants were in better demand, and prices 
improved all round. Marguerites realised, 2/- to 3/- 
Sa dozen ; Calceolarias, 3/- per box ; Gladioli, 1/6 to 2/-; 

belia, 2/- to 2/6; Sweet Alyssum, 1/6 to 2/-; Violas, 
1/- to 2/-; Daisies, 9d. per dozen ; Coltness Gem Dahlias, 
2/6 to 4l- per dozen; Stocks, Asters and Antirrhinums 
6d. to 8d. per dozen; Nemesia, 1/6 and Sweet Peas 1/6 

to 2/- per box. 

In the fruit market the Delicious variety of New Zealand 
Apples averaged 18/6 ; Jonathan, ex fancy, 17/6, and fancy, 
16/6. Prices of Blue Goose Grape Fruit advanced to 40/- per 
case, while Sunkist Oranges made 34/- per 176, 216 and 
200 counts, i to 35;- for 300s, and 28/- to 37/- for 
240'3. The value of Canary Bananas ranged from 17/6 
to 33/-. Naples Lemons sold for 27/- to 28/-; imported 
white Grapes, 10/- to 12/- per tray; Apricots, 7/- per 
box ; and Gooseberries, 3d. per Ih. 

Although new season’s Tomatos are becoming more 
lentiful, high values are well maintained. Scotch 
ruits sold at 1/4 to 1/6 per 1b; English and Guernsey at 
1/- to 1/2; and Dutch at 10/- per box. Cucumbers 

realised from 4/- to 7/- per dozen; Cauliflowers, 5/- to 
6/- per dozen; Lettuces, 4/6 to 5/- per crate of 30; and 
Teneriffe Potatos, 16/6 per cwt. 


THE LATEST TRADE MARKS. 


Tuis list of Trade Marks, of interest to readers, 
has been selected from the Official Trade Marks 
Journal, and is published by permission of the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 


SOLO. 


479,372.—Spraying machines for agricultural 
and horticultural purposes.— William James 
Denston, trading as Thomas Denston and 
Son, 21, Masshouse Lane, Birmingham. 
May 18. 


MAK SICCAR. 


478,684.—Weed killer (chemical).—James Mac- 
neil and Sloan, Limited, 38, French Street, 
Bridgeton, Glasgow. May 11. 


CENTIM. 


176,133.—Substances used as food are as in. 
gredients in food which includes fruits.— 
Montgomerie and Company, Limited, Ber- 
maline Bakery, Fairley Street, Ibrox, 
Glasgow. May 11. 


FAIRYBELLE. 


477,446.—Chemical substances used for agricul- 
tural, horticultural and veterinary and 
sanitary purposes, but not including soap 
or manures, and not including any goods 
of a like kind to any of these excluded 
goods.—Herbert Temple, 145, Cheapside, 
London, E.C.2. | 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. S. Capon, for the past two years gardener to the 
EARL OF PEMBROKE, Wilton Park, Salisbury, as 
gardener to His Grace the DUKE OF RICHMOND AND 
GORDON, Goodwood, Chichester. (Thanks for 2/6 
for K.G.0.F. Box.—EDs.). 


ee 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


SITUATIONS VACANT!) 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 1s. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 1g. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 


advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers 


desiring their Advertisements 


repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals: 
To part with original documents is to run a great 


risk of their being mislaid. 


When addressing Box numbers, it is essential 
o give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the boz. 


PRIVATE. 


ANTED, HEAD WORKING GAR. 
DENER of three, unmarried, good references 


conn Nalte, D. T., c/o Streets, 6, Gracechurch Street, 


ANTED, for Brentwood, WORKING 
HEAD GARDENER, five in garden; married, 

no young children; 35-40; keen worker, good organiser, 
thoroughly experienced Inside and Out ; Peaches, Grapes, 
Carnations able to grow surplus produce for sale. Cottage 
and garden provided.—Write, stating age, wages, ex- 


perience. Essex, Box 11, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent. 
Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, Good HEAD WORKING GAR. 
DENER and Wife COOK-GENERAL, to take 

entire charge modernised country house near Godalming. 
All found, extra labour for garden.---State experience 


and wages required.—Reply to ORPINGTON NURSER- 
IES COMPANY, Orpington, Kent. 


A MATEUR, receiving new plants and seeds of 

alpine species from all parts of the world requires 
the services ot a young, skilled CULTIVATOR and 
PROPAGATOR.—Apply, stating experience and salary. 


to B. P. G., Box 2, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2., 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, strong 

and energetic, wanted for Norfolk ; Wife to help in 

house occasionally (no children). State experience, age, 

height.—Apply. M. S., cio W. H. Smith & Son, Railway 
Bookstall, Thetford, Norfolk. 


\ Ñ ANTED, experienced GARDENER, single, 

knowledge of poultry ; sleep in, all found, 25/- 
to 30'- a week; age 28 to 40.—MRS. HUTCHINGS, 
The Orchard, Dulwich Common, London. 


ANTED, married SECOND GARDENER, 
chiefly for herbaceous borders and lawns ; cottage ; 

state wages, experience and age.—MRS, BARWICK, 
Inholmes, Hungeriord, Berkshire, 


ANTED.—Can any Head Gardener recom” 

mend a thoroughly good FOREMAN for large 

establishment ; good wages to suitable man.—F. CAPP, 
Nostell Priory Gardens, Wakefield. 


ANTED, FOREMAN, Inside, must be 
good plant and fruit grower ; wages £2, 4/- duty ; 


bothy, vegetables, fuel.—S8. T. FURNELL, The Gardens, 
Frimley Hall, Near Dudley, Worcs. 


one required with good all-round 

experience, about 15 men in the gardens,—State 
full particulars, age, ete., to DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, Manchester. 


ANTED, Essex, Competent FOREMAN, 

take entire charge 3 50-ft. greenhouses, half-acre 
arden: good experience vines, Peaches, Chrysanths, 
‘arnations, Hydrangeas; single man preferred; good 
wages; live out.—F. 8. J., Box 4, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, LEADING HAND for 

grounds; must understand Atco mower; age 

about 30; lodgings provided. State wages and exper- 
ience.—E. JACOBS, East Cliff Lodge, Ramsgate. 


pleasure 


WANTED, an experienced MAN for pleasure 

grounds and kitchen garden, about 25; one used 
to a motor-mower preferred. State wages with reference, 
to GARDENER, Savoy Farm, Denham. 


WY SN TED; strong, active MAN, 24-26, for 
kitchen garden.—References to H. E. MANLEY, 
Paxhill Gardens, Lindfield, Sussex. 


CAN any gardener recommend young, single 
MAN for kitchen garden and pleasure grounds, 
some experience, good worker; 30/- per week, no bothy, 
overtime extra.—Apply, with references, H. PINNER, 
The Gardens, Germains, Chesham, Bucks. 


yy anten, angle MAN for pleasure grounds 


and general Outside work, able to scythe; good 
wage, bothy.—A. ROBBINS, Canons, Edgware. 


WANTED, single MAN for pleasure grounds, 


must have experience ; othy.—POULTON, 
Beenham Court Gardens, Near Newbury. 


ANTED at once, a smart, active MAN to 

take charge of houses; good experience fruits, 

'Mums, Carnations and plants generally; no bothy 
duty paid.—Age, wages expected, with refs., to SIMSON’ 
The Gardens, Martholme, Parkside, Wimbledon, S.W’ 


ANTED, young MAN for Outside.— 


Apply, stating age, wages, with good boti 
F. DAY, Whirlow Brook Gardens, Sheffield. _ Se 


(JARDENER wanted, boy kept; poultry ; 


£2, cottage; wife assist house, weekl ; 
pald.—SETH SMITH, Combe Hay, near Bath, © 


Weare for garden at Sidcup, two youn 
single MEN ; no bothy: wages iG; per ie ead 


Apply, in writing, stating experience and giving references 
i tis J., Box 14, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


WANTED, JOURNEYMAN for fruit and 


plant houses; age 24-26; wage 36/-. includin 
duty ; bothy.—State age and send copics of references, T 
The HEAD GARDENER, Plas Dinam, Llandinam, 


Co. Montgomery. 

‘Gan any gardener thoroughly recommend 
a smart, experienced, energetic JOURNEYMAN 

for the fruit and plant houses, must be a good plantaman 

age about 25; wages 37/- per week and bothy ; duty 

extra; eleven kept.—Apply, W. TRATT, The Grange 

Gardens, Farnham Common, Slough, Bucks. 


ANTED, a good JOURNEYMAN, Inside, 


for plants, fruit, etc., no bothy comfortable 
lodgings with foreman.—POOLEY, Buckhurst Park, 
scot. 


JOUPNEYMAN Inside and Out, 


chiefly 
Inside : wages 30/- with bothy: duty onc 
5/-.—SMITH, Newton Park Gardens, Bristol. RREA 


WaR TED, JOURNEYMAN, Inside, fruit 


Chiefly; bothy, duty paid.—State wage: and 


experience to W, PETTY. Melchet ¢ i : aks 
a OW, PETTY, Melchet Court Gardens, Romsey, 


JUNE 4, 1927; 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN, Inside and 
Out, take duty, lodgings near work ; wages 38;- 
per weck.—_GARDENER, Guilsboro’ Hall, Northampton. 


pJ wad 


WANTED, JOURNEYMAN, Inside, age 

18-20; duty alternate weeks paid for.—state full 
particulars and wages required, with bothy, to W. PRICE 
Marlston House Gardens, Near Newbury. 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN, Outside; duty 

alternate weeks ;_bothy, etc. State wages, with 
references.—A, MITCHELL, Sherborne Park Gardena 
Near Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. i 


ANTED, two LADY GARDENERS to 

take complete charge of @ four-acre garden 
consisting chiefiy of a large orchard. Only those with a 
sound knowledge of gardening, especially vegetable and 


fruit growing and pruning need apply. Comfortable 
cottage with bathroom.—Apply to T. H ; 


. R., Box 13, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


TRADE. 


W ANTED, MANAGING GARDENER, prac- 


tical grower for small nursery, 2 acres, and shop : 


all-round = experience.—F.R.H.S., Brookfield Gardens, 
Buckingham. 
ANTED, single man as WORKING 


FOREMAN for market garden; practical grower 
of Cues., Toms., “Mums, Indoor and Out, also all vegetable 
crops.--Apply, stating wages, references, age, etc., to 
TABER, Halton Gardens, Near Aylesbury, Bucks. 


ORKING BULB FOREMAN wanted; 

a practical man, highest references necessary ; 
opportunity for an enterprising young man.—Apply, 
stating age. past experience, with copies of references, etc., 


J. W. BARR, Datfodil Nurseries, Three Legged Croas, 
Wimborne. 


Se man required as SECOND in nursery, 
knowledge of nursery work preferred.—Apply. givin 
particulars, stating what wages required, C. H. N., Box 3, 

5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


aN 4, ae 


ROWER wanted for Toms., Cues., etc.; 

small cottage available. State family, experience 

and wages required. Permanency and progressive to 
suitable man.—GILL, Nurseryman, Falmouth. 


WANTED, KNIFESMAN, good budder and 


grafter, with a thorough knowledge of Roses, 
fruit trees, Conifers and forest trees. Wages, 55/- per 
week, with free house and 4 tons of coal per bint a 
stating experience together with copies of testimonials, to 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo. 


W ANTED at once, good reliable CU CUMBER 


GROWER: good wages and permanent job for 
suitable man.—H. WHATELEY, Kenilworth. 


ANTED, young MAN used to alpines and 
herbaceous, to work under foreman.—-A. LUFF 
& SONS, Coombe Wood Nursery, Kingston Hill. 


SSISTANT wanted in Dispatch Dept. 
with experience in execution of bulb orders ; highest 
references necessary.—Apply, stating age, copy of relet: 
ences, ete., J. W. BARR, Daffodil Nurseries, Three Legged 
Cross, Wimborne. 


UNIOR SHOP ASSISTANT, knowledge 

seed and nursery, quick and obliging salesman. 
Copies of references, age, Wages, ete. —PENNELLS, 
Seedsman, Doncaster. 


LARGE and well-known Seed House has 
a Vacancy for a RETAIL TRAVELLER to a 
Garden Seeds, Plants. Sundries, ete., in the South © 
England.—Applications, with full details of age, experience, 
copies of testimonials, salary required, etc., to SEEDS, 
Box 49, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


MMEDIATE vacancy for GIRL PUPIL.— 
Apply, MISSES BERGNE and HALEY, Cotta 
Nurseries, Harpenden, Herts, 


Jrye 4, 1927. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this reduced rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office,1$., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, it is useful 
to look down the columnand note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
otherwise escape the memory may thus be brought 
to mind. 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be include! in the advertigement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 

No letter, or request for insertion is required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as ‘‘ Situations 
Wanted, Trade”’)can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 

It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 


No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
ld. ie added to the correct amount, a copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement will be sent 
post free. 

An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or received after Wednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but if fully paid, it will 
appear the following week, unless countermanded 
in the meantime. 


Seaman 


PRIVATE. 


ARDENER, or GARDENER-BAILIFF— 

Mrs. Fitzhugh highly recommends her Head Gar- 

dener as above ; lite experience, 10 years present situation ; 
age 46.—E, SLADE, Plas Power Gardens, Wrexham. 


ENTLEMAN wishes ta highly recommend 

RB W. HAYNES, age 49, married, for situation as 
HEAD GARDENER where several are employed ; thor- 
oughly experienced in all departments, highest references. — 
Avuy, T. K. RYLANDS, Estate Agents, 47, Dyer Street, 
Cirencester, 


HEAP GARDENER seeks re-engagement 

where several are kept ; age 45, married, 2 children 
lite experience, 17 years as Head, highest references. — 
A. PORTER, Stoke Lodge Gardens, Cobham, Surrey. 


NARDENER, HEAD of 2, or FOREMAN, 

seeks situation; good all-round experience, Inside 

and Out; single, age 30.—H. DAWSON, Baylegate 
Nursery, Bridlington. Yorks. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
X Te-engagement, competent manager, all branches ; 
life experience in first-class establishments; well recom- 
Mended ; disengaged when suited; married, age 43.— 


W. FREEMAN, Nantelwyd Gardens, Ruthin, N, Wales. 


Sa ES a Tee CR ae TY 
SITUATION as HEAD GARDENER, where 

3 or 4 are kept : first class testimonials from Green- 
lands, The Dell, Hillingdon Court, Gunnersbury Park and 
Cassiobury Gardens.— Address, C. DEANE, 7, Canter- 
bury Road, Watford. 


BRIG.-GEN. CUTHBERTSON very strongly 
recommends his HEAD GARDENER ; absolutely 
first-class in all branches, for post within 25 miles of London. 
Married.—DAY, Old House, Betchworth, Surrey. 


ORKING HEAD seeks re-engagement, 
il Personally recommended: 223 years’ experience 
all branches, including glass. R.H.S. First Class Certificate. 
Cottage. —R. GARDNER, Heywood, Cobham, Surrey. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, desires 
re-engagement; life practical experience in all 
branches, 18 years as Head, 8 years present situation ; 
Married, age 45. F. H. D. Man, of Pipers Corner, cannot 
speak too highly of him and his work.—BURFOOT, 
Pipers Corner Gardens, High Wycombe. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 

perience all branches, Inside and Out; excellent 

references; married, no family.—STRATFORD, 52, 
Belmont Road, Uxbridge, Middlesex. ` 


ESSRS. CROW, Land Agents, Dorking, 
confidently recommend HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER who has been in present post seven years, is leav- 
ing owing to estate being sold; life experience in all 
branches; age 40; wife and boy of 13 at home. — 
E STREET, Leybourne Grange Gardens, West Maling, 
ent. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
engagement: life experience all branches ; under- 
stands electric plant ; 14 years with Col. B. James, Fingest 
Grove, High Wycombe ; good previous references; 
disengaged.—A. HOARE, Aston Hill Garage, Lewknor, 
xon. ; 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 
perience all branches, Inside and Out; excellent 
references; highly recommended by present employer ; 
south or midlands preferred; one boy 15, would like to 
help: state wages.- -C. LEACH, New College Cottages, 
Harrogate. 


OL. THE HON. GEO. HERBERT can with 
confidence highly recommend A. HAINES as HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER where several are kept; thor- 
oughly experienced in all branches, especially Carnations.— 
Apply, H. AAFULFORD, Knoyle House Gardens, Salisbury. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, 5 or 

more ; life experience Inside and Out, all branches ; 

single. State wages.-—J. H., 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 

re-engagement where several are kept; life exper: 

ience all branches, good references, married, one child, 

disengaged; place sold.—F. POINTER, High Road, 
Shenfleld, Brentwood, Essex. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, requires 

situation, thoroughly experienced all branches, 

first-class references, age 40, married, one child age 6 years. 
—H. SHARPE, 14, Hummer Koad, Egham, Surrey. 


NARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, Inside 
and Out; excellent references; 12 years’ exper- 
fence gained in good establishments; age 30. Please 


state wages. —F. WADHAM, 1, Birchwood Villas, Farn- 
ham Common, Slough, Bucks. 


ARDENER, seeks situation, SINGLE- 
HANDED, tharoughly experienced in all branches, 
married, no family ; middle-aged; good reference,— 
EDWARD SMITH, Lower Came, Nr. Dorchester, Dorset. 


ARDENER seeks situation, age 40, life 

experience all branches, married, good references.— 

E. STONE, Godwins Lodge, Lower Basildon, Goring, 
Reading. 


ARDENER, SECOND. seeks situation, 

Inside and Out, disengaged when suited; age 25, 

single. Please state wages.—-W. T., Box 8, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


DAY, Whirlow Brook Gardens, Parkhead, 
F. near Shetħeld, recommends J. COLES as SECOND 
of three or four. Good all-round knowledge; age 26; 
bothy preferred. 


S SECOND of 3 or 4 or LEADING HAND, 

pleasure grounds; 2 years previous as Second ; 

good refs.: age 22: 7 years’ experience. Please state 

wages, bothy essential ; disengaged. —BROOK E, Ivydene, 
Combs, Nr. Stowmarket, Suffolk. n 


OREMAN, Inside, highly recommended, 
Vines, Peaches, "Mums, ete.; age 25; bothy re- 
quired.—H. GOOSEY, Gt. Billing, Northampton, 


(GARDENER, FOREMAN, seeks situation, 


26 years’ experience, excellent testimonials, ete.— 


R. J. P., Box 10, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


OREMAN, Inside, life experience, all fruits, 

Carnations, Chrysanthemums and general foliage 

and flowering plants; well recommended, single. —H. J. 
GRIFFIN, 55, Sussex Place, Slough. 


EAD Gardener highly recommends S. BASS 

as LEADING HAND in pleasure grounds or Inside 

and Ont: ave 28, married; life experience.—Apply 
BASS, 4, Khartoum Road, Ipswich, 


Box 5, 5, Tavistock Street, 


AN, 28, experienced pleasure grounds, 
herbaceons borders, etc., seeks situation, bothy | 
preferred ; good refs.; leaving own desire. June 12.— 
W. HALL, Sherborne Park Gardens, Cheltenham, Glos, 


HE Gardener to Spencer J. Portal, Esq., 

Whitchurch, Hants., thoroughly recommends MAN 

for the pleasure grounds; fully experienced; married, 

ave 36, one child. Please. state wages, with cottage, to 
above. 


ARDENER, Inside and Out; 28, married ; 
motor-mower, scythe; disengaged when suited.— 
LEVETT, Harwood Hall, Corbets Tey, Upminster, Essex. 


OURNEYMAN, FIRST, Inside, requires 
situation; 10 years’ experience, good references ; 
disengaged.—C. HALLETT, 11, Park Road, Esher, Surrey, 


OURNEYMAN, Inside, seeks situation, 10 
years’ experience; bothy; well recommended.— 
C.. WEAKLEY, Magpie Farm, Frilsham, Nr. Newbury. 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation, Inside and 
Out; 10% years kitchen, pleasure, some Inside ; 

age 24; Herts. or London preferred; bothy.—Reply 
H. MITCHELL, 4, Blays Lane, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


NORMAN, Hawkston Park Gardens. 

e Shrewsbury, highly recommends a tall, smart. 

young man as SECOND JOURNEYMAN under a 

foreman ; three years’ experience here, Inside and Out ; 

Pi roug, energetic and very obliging ; age 20.—Address as 
above. 


ME: BULLOCK of Copped Hall Gardens 

Epping, will be pleased to recommend VICTOR 
SMITH, who has been with him for four years as SECON D 
JOURNEYMAN, Inside or Inside and Out; age 18.— 
Apply as above, 


ANTED, ponte as IMPROVERS for Boys 

aged 16-19 years. Trained for 2-3 years in this 

Horticultural School. Good Inside and Outside exper- 

ene ae JOHN'S SCHOOL, Tiffeld, Towcester, 
orthants. 


R. CLARKE, Gardener, Lowe Cottage, 
Wellesbourne, Warwick, highly recommends 1M- 
PROVER, age 18, for Inside and Out; 4 years’ experience 
Please state wages.—Apply above, or REED, Bickley, 
Near Tenbury Wells. 


NDER GARDENER, young woman, seeks 

situation; ten years’ experience in present post. 

Po live in.—DICKENSON, c/o Summerhill, Newport, 
salop. 


TRADE. 


ANAGER or GENERAL FOREMAN re- 

quires post; life experience, fruit and Roses and 

eneral Outside nursery.—H. GOLDSACK, Hackington, 
oreham, Chelmsford. 


Mew FOREMAN, WORKING, prac- 


tical grower of Toms., Cues., Chrysanths., Arums, 
cut stuffs in large quantities ; outdoor crops for market,. 
used large amount of glass ; single ; stage Wages.—_-WOODS, 
81, Dove Road, Biggleswade, Beds. 


APABLE WORKING FOREMAN, nursery- 


trained, age 45, thoroughly experienced all land- 
scape work, maintenance, decorating, plans, estimates, 
setting out, motor-mowers, modern methods and inter- 
Viewing, wants post as charge of landscape and jobbing 
dept.; ex. refs.; liberty any time.—BERKS., Box 9. 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OREMAN GROWER requires post, ex- 
perienced all Inside market crops, hardy fruits, 
Roses, herbaceous, etc. ; good knifesman and propagator, 
Can estimate for and carry out all landscape work ; highest 
credentials.—COLES, 20, Sycamore Road, Redcar, Yorks. 


AP ee et vegetable farm 

seeds, long experience buying, selling, growing, 
seeks post.—E. M. H., Box 51, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


DVERTISER seeks situation with good 
firm; thoroughly experienced all branches of the 
trade; keen buyer; good salesman; could take entire 
charge : open to run private establishment on commercial 
U R. E., Box 7, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


ITUATION required as SALESMAN or 

TRAVELLER for seeds, bulbs, plants, ete., market 

or shop; able to drive motor; age 24.—SALESMAN, 
Avenue Church House, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 


yo MAN seeks situation, to take charge 


of retail seed and floral business, or to help with 
floral work ; could fill spare time Inside, P. B. C, Box 6, 


b, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 
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FIRST IN 1808. FOREMOST IN 1927. 


WOOD LATH BLINDS 
are the most economical shading 
on the market. 
Particulars on application. 
ORDER NOW 


Ci a a ae] 
CATALOGUES, PLANS AND ESTIMATES 
FREE. 
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HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS, Roprraaiv sent to any part of the ‘Medes 


92, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 to advise and take particulars of proposed work. 


DAVID SWAIN & CO. 


HoT House (Oi, Sussex Road, Holloway, 


: T Ay PLANT Sar FRUIT HOUSES, BUNGALOWS. 
AI 9% y Soe GARAGES, HEATING APPARATUS, TRELLIS, 
oa a ao 7 COTTAGES AND BUILDINGS FOR ESTATES 


GARDEN FRAMES, 
ALL KINDS. 


ESTIMATES GRATIS. 
RENOVATIONS OF 


re P 7 " 


Write for Lists 


TELEPHONE: aa cee as og ee 
NORTH 2807. MELON AND CUC. FRAME. NO. 16. 


FOSTER os E RANTE S Se Ea LIMITED, 
Be “ie TT | BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Have been building Greenhouses from 1841 to 
1927, a record of 86 years of sound construction. 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 
The ROBIN HOOD BOILER 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. 


Estimates on application Free, 


x Sate sega f 
\ ij 
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Orchids, Grapes, Dahlias—All 
flourishing beneath the 
protection of a Glass House 


ust think what a Glass House Theart of building a good Glass A hundred years’ 


experience of 
ouse is not an easy one. You skilful craftsmanship are at your 
command. Result: a Duncan 
Tucker Glass House is inevitably 
a safe and distinctive structure. 


will do! It can transform your 

garden into a veritable flower would do well to consult special- 
show. It can cultivate luscious fruits ists who understand the work in 
otherwise impossible to grow. No © all its intricacies—William Duncan 
mean advantages surely | Tucker & Sons Ltd 


WD UNC anfu CRroriske 


TOTTENHAMNIS 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, June 11, 1937. 


SUPPLEMENT PLATE: Ranunculus Lyallii at Dunedin. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


No. 2111. Von. LXXXI. { 7" } 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


- SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1927. 


PRICE 6d. 
POST FREE 7d. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 
(with supplement) 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


SUMMER PESTS 


When you tire of * washes ” 
that only tamper with the pest 
problem—turn to XL ALL, the 
scientifc nicotine preparation. 
Harmless to plants, its action 
is certain and conclusive as to 
insects. Of all nurserymen, 
secdsmen, florists and chemists. 


XL ALL NICOTINE LIQUID INSECTICIDE. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL'S Bedding Plants, including 

newest varieties of Dahlias and Chrysanthemums. 

New list now ready and will be sent free on application to 

e rai & SONS, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 
uteford. 


[JOPPES Plant Catalogue and List of 
Seeds for summer and autumn sowing now ready. 

Free to all readers. Please mention Gardeners’ Chronicle 

when writing.—DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


ACDONALD’S LAWN MANURE, Worm 
Killer, and Grass Seed. Booklet “ Lawns ” post 
fre.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ORCHID 
8t. Albans. 


GANDERs, GROWERS, 


ATERERS’ Gold Medal Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, Rare Hardy Shrubs, Alpine and 
Perennial Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Dahlias and 
Bedding Plants. Catalogues free. 
JOHN TERER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford (Berks.), Bagshot (Surrey) and London. 


BARR’S SEEDS FOR JUNE SOWING. 


R VEGETABLE and Flower Garden, 
Rock Garden and Greenhouse. Finest selected 


strains and tested growth. Special lists free.— 
BARR & SONS, 11, 12, 13, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, 

ARDY WATER LILIES. 


V. N. GAUNTLETT «& CO. LTD., Japanese 
Nurseries, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


SUMMER SOWING|SUTTON’S SEEDS 


We offer (beautiful strains 
of all the Wallflowers, the 
Myosotis, Cheiranthus Allionil, 
Polyanthus, Bunch Primrose, 
Sweet Wiliam, Canterbury 
Bells, Digitalis, 17 varieties of 
our ** Northern ” Lupins, 
Hollyhock, Delphiniwms in a 
host of varieties. Pansy and all 
the other biennial and peren- 
nial flowers produced for ex- 
tensive uses in Spring and 
Summer, from small packets 
of seed in such number at little 
cost. Complete Catalogue for 
which simply ask. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


PEEDS' PLANTS 


Bedding Plants in any quantity 


and variety. Immediate 
Despatch. 
D’YE KEN JOHN PEED? 


He can fill all your require- 
ments in this department. 
Bedding plant list post free. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King's Seedsmen Wost Norwood London 


INVITATION 


AN 
TO THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 
LANGPORT. 

The Headquarters for 
Paeonies Delphiniums 
Pyrethrums Gladioli 
and many other Hardy Planta 

to 
COME AND SEE IN FLOWER 
KELWAY’S LOVELY PAEONTES. 
throughout June. 


A charming motor trip on a 
main London to Penzance route 
(by G.W.R. to Langport West). 
Pleasant country, historical 
associations. Our visitors will 
not be asked to purchase. 
Kelway’s Wholesale Seed Trials 
are open to visitors. 


British Goods. British Firm. 
KELWAY & SON, 
Est. 185 


Favourite Flowers for Sowing Now. 


AQUILEGIA, Sutton’s Long-Spurred 
Hybrids. . Per packet, 1/6. 


CANTERBURY BELLS, Cup and 
- Saucer, Sutton’s Pink. Per packet, 
1/- and 1/6. 


SWEET WILLIAM, Sutton's 
Beauty. Per packet, 1/6. 


Pink 


SUTTON & SONS, 


The King’s Seedsmen, READING 


BULB SPECIALISTS. 


| artic of Finest Quality Bulbs, for all 
seasons and climates, to all parts of the world. 
satisfaction guaranteed. Free delivery in Great Britain. 
Special attention paid to Colonial orders. Catalogues 
st free on application. Correspondence Invited.— 
. DB JAGER & SONS, Bulb Growers, Heiloo (Holland). 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


N all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour, List now ready. 


GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


PEEFETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden: Catalogue 
free on application.—C, ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


OW NOW.—Bath’s Empress Pansies, as 
grown for the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. The 
richest and largest-flowering strain of Pansies extant. 
Per pkt., 1/-, 1/6 and 2/6.—R. H. BATH, LTD. (Dept. A.), 
The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER and “Sons 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15, 

Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vinerles, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, etc. 


EGONIA Worthiana, good, strong plants 
in 4” pots, 7/6 per dozen; 55/- per 100. — 
WHEELER'S Nurseries, Barnwood, Gloucester. 


EGONIAS, Gloire de Lorraine, Agathea, 

Turnford Hall, 3/6 dozen, 24/- 100; Mrs. Peterson, 

4/- dozen, 30/- 100; The King, 4/6 dozen. All rooted 

cuttings ready now.—THE DORSET NURSERIES, 
Blandford. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, JUNE 15th. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell by Auction at their 
SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 068, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


Consignments of 
PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS, ASPIDISTRAS 
and other decorative plants from Belgium, 


On Wednesday next, June 15th. 


Catalogues on Application. 


A CONSIGNMENT OF 
JAPANESE DWARF TREES, 
including many rare and old specimens. 
LARGE SPECIMEN PALMS (Kentias). 


A collection of Hardy Palms for standing out during the 
summer months. 


GARDEN FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS 
and other items. 


Wo ia PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


will sell the above at their 
AUCTION ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


ON FRIDAY, JUNE 24th, 
at ONE o'clock. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


TEREEROLD Nursery and Orchard (about 


1 acre), 4 Greenhouses, good Sheds, Cottage, main 
drainage, Company's water, market for any kind of produce. 
1,200, with all stock, etc., for quick settlement. a 
could remain on mortgage, if desired.--Apply to G. 
KENT, Apps Court Nursery, Walton-on-Thames. 


m 


OR Sale.—The 21 years’ Lease of a London 


Nursery; rent under 20/- per week; with good 
Dwelling-house on the premises ; two acres. Greenhouses, 
Outbuildings, and Stock at valuation; or a sound cash 
offer for the place as it stands.—L. T. G., Box 50, 5, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Qoutk London Suburb, Nurseryman’s and 


Landscape Gardener’s Business tor Sale, as going 
concern; 34 acres land, 5 glasshouses, all heated. Price 
to Include stock, Ford lorry and goodwill, £550,— P. M.C. 
Box 12, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


BOTTESFORD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
7 miles from Grantham, 14 miles from Nottingham. 
For Sale, by Private Treaty, as a going concern. 


VALUABLE Freehold Market Garden of 


6 acres, together with 16 Span-roof Greenhouses 
each 150 feet long and from 10 to 15 feet wide, all heated 
with finch pipes and well stocked. There are also a 
lean-to forcing house, lean-to greenhouse 220 feet by 10 feet, 
packing houses, ete., and a well-built) brick and slated 

esidence of 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 
etc. The sale is in consequence of the death of the owner 
and atfords an opportunity seldom to be met with o 
acquiring as a going concern the goodwill of a successful 
business with immediate possession. To view, apply 
on the property, and for further particulars to ESCRITT 
& BARRELL, Elmer House, Grantham, 


LAND OR PROPERTY 
WANTED. 


WY Ate to rent, small nursery with good 

; dwelling house; option of purehase.- Full) par- 

io toT, REAY, The Gardens, Trent Park, New Barnet 
erts, 


me a 


NOTICES. 


PATENTS AND DESIGNS ACTS, 1907-1919. 


OTICE is hereby given that BERTRAM 
COX, of 57, Argyle Road, West Ealing, in the ad- 
ministrative County of London, a British subject. seeks 


leave to amend the Specification of Letters Patent No. . 


259,785, granted to him for an invention entitled ‘Im- 
provements jn Holders tor Labels. 


Particulars of the proposed Amendment. were set forth 
in the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents), of the Ist 
June, 1926. 


Any person, or persons, may give Notice of Opposition 
to the Amendment by leaving Patents Form No. 19 at 
the Patent Office, 25. Southampton Buildings, London 
W.C.2, within one calendar month from the date of the 
said Journal. 


WwW. 8S. JARRATT, 


Comptreller-Gencral. 


R. GERALD KIRBY (late of Toogood’s).— 

Will he send present address to Mrs. COX, late of 

Ashurst, to co May & Williams, 24. Bury Street. Loudon, 
S.W.1, 


EXHIBITION. 


GUILDFORD AND DISTRICT 
GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION 


FIFTH 
ANNUAL SHOW 


GUILDFORD 
13th JULY, 1927 


OPEN CLASSES FOR SWEET PEAS, 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, Etc. 


Gold and Silver Medals for TRADE EXHIBITS 


Hon. Show Secretary 
Chota-Koti, Grange Road, Guildford. 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 4&8., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 88. 
per inch, or 10s. facing editorial matter. 


ne aes Canariensis, Chamerops 
“xcelsa, Kentla Forsteriana, Cocos Fle; 

Phoenix Rocebelinli. New Price List now awa a 
quantity of Dracaenas, Indivisa, Veitchii and Bruant] 
to offer in all sizes. Fine lot of atutf.—-For price list, 
apply, ROBERT GREEN (1911) LTD., 28, Crawford 
Street, London, W.1, See Tc 


ee ) o aA DIUMSY !—Begonias, Palms 
rotons, Dracaenaa, Glo; Sire ve Gece 
Ferns and How to Grow thea Mone Geraniums, Ericas 


E. SMITH, 3'8 
free.--SMITH, London Fern Nurserier, London. SRA. 


JUNE 11, 1927. 


UCHSIAS, Ivy Geraniums, Verbenas, Hy- 

drangeas, pink, white and blue Heliotropes, Rockery 

Ferns in pots. Catalogue free.—SMITH, Fernery, London, 
S.W.9. 


HINESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 

‘drons, on their own roots. Rare Shrubs, Alpines, 

Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Liles. Write for Catalogue. 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


ARE Primula and Alpine Seeds. — 2,000 
varieties; Lista free. — Rev. F. J. ANDERSON, 
Glen Hall, Leicester. 


OUBLE Nasturtiums grow 10 feet high, 

throwing a mass of scarlet bloom, 5/- per dozen 

carriage paid ; not less than 6 supplied,—C. H. SIMPSON 
& CO., Nurserymen, Dorking. 


ENTIANA verna, 12 clumps, 6/- free; 

3 orchis O'Kellvi, 4 -: 3 Bee Orchis, 2;-; 3 Orchis 

incarnata, 3'-; 3 Gnat Orchis, 2.-; 3 Orchis pratermisea, 
4/-.--O"'KR ELLY, Ballyvaughan, Ireland, 


i CHRYSANTHEMUMS, decorative and 
9) singles, ready for final potting.—Varieties and 
price to F. PEARCE, Gardens, Barrydown Court, Overton, 
Hants. 


INO IS THE TIME to repair and make your 
Hedges.—Privet ovalifolium, evergreens, broad, 

leaved Privet, 1-2ft., 4/- per dozen, 18/- per 100; 2to 3 ft., 

5/- per dozen, 25/- ee 100; 3 to 4 ft., 7/- per dozen, 

ra 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 
ambs. 


Mee YOUR OWN Asparagus and Seakale 


Reds.—Asparagus Connover's Colossal, extra 
strong crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old, 
15/- per 100, 3/- per dozen; Extra selected, one year old, 
10/- per 100, 2/- per dozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20/- 
per 100. Seakale, magnificent strong roots, 2/6 per dozen. 
pi per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 

mbs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, - 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Catalogue G.C. 156; Iron Fencing and 
Tree Guards, Catalogue G.C. 65; Wood and Iron 
Gates, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Railing, Catalogue 
G.C. 86; Poultry Fencing, Ċatalogue G.C. 70. Ask for 
separate lists. —BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ARDSLEY’S Barrows are sent carriage paid 


your nearest station. 
29/6; 


BARDSLEYS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept. G.C.), 
Phone 670. 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 
E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 


for paths, from our own pita, on rail, Farnham 


Station, at 8/6 per ton.—S. BIDE & SONS, LTD., Farnham, 


Surrey. 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour and fibre 
- 2/6 2-cwt., sample bags, carriage forward.— 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 


EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 
Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rail.— 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf, weathered Lime- 
stone Rockery, special Red Shale for tennis courts, 


paths, etc., etc.—K ERSHAW LIMITED, Garden Makers, 
Keighley. 


AWN TURF and Loam Specialists. En- 


quirtes and inspection invited. —FROGLEY & 
SONS, Hoddesdon, Herta, 
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Pn PEAT in England. — New Hants f be Boundary Nets, new, stout, black 
cutting, very fibrous; truck toads moer Trial nets, guaranteed strongly lined top and bottom ; 
bags Leaf-mould, Loam, Sand or Peat, 4;- each; B. Slag, | 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 20/-; 25 by 4, 28/-; Re 


66; Super., 9/--—-HERBERT SHEA, Soil Expert, | Boundary Nets, 14/- and 17/-; darden Netting, birdproof 
Romford. good, strong, small mesh, well-cured, 50 yards long, 1 yard 
wide, 4/-; 25 by 2, 4/-; 25 by $, 6/-; 25 by 4, 7/6; 
25 by 5, 9/6; 25 by 6, 11/2; 25 by 8'14/6: 25 by 10° 17/6 i 


Satisfaction ‘or cash ret turned. Carriage Paid. Nets sent 
GTONE PAVING.—Crazy and Rectangular, | immediately.—A. HATTER, Net Works, Rye. 
York Garden karme: popne, Steps, etc. 


Grit and other Rocks ardens ; Flat 
prone Rubble for “ Dey ” Wals; N ottingham SSS SSS SS SSS SS 

Large or small quantities carriage paid to 

allway station in England. — HODSON & SONS, 


any Castlegate, Nottingham. TCO Motor Mower, 30 ins., with cultivator, 
é for sale; used two seasons ; rfect order ; 

open to expert examination; £45; paste g larger and 

heavier machine to cope wit extended playing fields. — 


povon Alabaster Lumps, red and white, Apply, to THE BURSAR, Nautical College, Pangbourne, 


beautiful for rockeries. One ton, 15/- (abo ae 14 “hee i = 
cubic o tet) 6 tons., 12/6 per ton; 10 tons s, TOJ per 5 An expensive adver 
on rall AGA TINE „MINING Cos 110. hoa | n n g liv t 
ne, hingto 
Hoe SALE, Baillon’s Natural History of tisement usua y urns 
A Ca Rot : it P Ta Offers t te LIBRA. i 
c 7 ‘i v , 
EWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, | Box 21. 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. out the cheapest in 
Ge oon armi, etc. ; E cca of Para ane E 3 
oO beds ; 
omade: a përfect teriiliser a e WILLIAM the end. Big type in 


BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


advertising means big 
business; so let your 
slogan be 


VULCAN GARDEN 


REFUSE INCINERATOR 


...] rt 10 rma . Garden and Household refuse 
reduced to ashes quickly, cleanly 
with minimum amount of smoke. 
Will take a barrow load of 
rubbish at a charge. 

British Manufacture, 


AL, Coke and Anthracite.—Trucks to Lan 

station. House coal from 17/- per ton, pit. We 
Anthracite, 25/- pit. SemAnthracite (registered), 19/- 
it; Buckle Furnace Coke, 18/6. —BUCKLE COLLIERY 
O., 59, Hales, Cheltenham. 


T nen ED Garden Netting, best selected small 


oh 25d 2 yds, 3/6, or 4 yds., 7/-, or 8 yds., 14)-; | |; £ = 
dennis nets and standards. Lists tree— | |: f 3 ERICE RACH 10; 
eR AW PERY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Terrace, : 9 Carriage paid nearest Railway 
Lowestoft. l ; =a aradi p} Station. 2 for 18/- 
t RAGAN = Larger size 
Ni SERN p ? for 22/6 12/ 6 
‘al Ke m LA F The Incinerator arrived 
ARDEN Netting, tanned, good, strong, a (m ¢ Wednes espa a Miia PEs 
small mesh ; 50 yards ra 1 yard wide, 3/6; 25 by ‘lyr. 6 1X8. * ing nights | had no difficulty in 
3 yds., 3/6: 25 by 3, 5/3; ets sb dar 25 by 5, 8/9’: 25 by get tine awed ive trom exposed material. I burnt up in 
6, 10/6; $5 by 8, 14/-: y 10 0 ity. atisfac on or an hour what would have taken me all day with a bonfire." 
caah returned. Carria Nets dispatched by return. Gardeners’ Chronicle Dept. 


—TICKNER & CO, ge Pay Works, Bye. 5, Rudheath Road, Northwich, Cheshire. 
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| RHODODENDRONS FOR EVERYONE 


By F. KINGDON WARD. 


PRICE - 3s. 9d. - POST FREE. 


his fascinating work, published in 1926, has already proved exceedingly 
popular, and is rapidly commending itself to the gardening public, 
many of whose members are finding how much easier is the cultiva- 
tion of these delightful flowering shrubs than they had imagined. 
There are very few gardens where they will not grow and flourish 
with ordinary, common-sense treatment, and their glorious blossoms 
are a perpetual feast to the eye. Capt. Kingdon Ward writes with 
authority, for he knows his subject at first: hand, having had seven 
or eight years’ experience of travelling in China and Tibet, where 
he discovered a number of new Rhododendron species. 
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Send for a copy to-day, to: 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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BINDING CASES 


FOR THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


We are now in a position to supply 
our readers with artistic green gilt 
lettered binders to take a half-yearly 
volume (twenty-six copies) of the 
paper. 


The special advantage of this binder is 
that EACH COPY CAN BE BOUND 
IN THE CASE AS RECEIVED; 
thus the copies do not lie about 
getting dirty or perhaps mislaid, 
while waiting to be bound. 7 


The binders are not sent on approval, 
but can be seen in use at the 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE office. 


Price 5/- or posi fres 5/6 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd. 
5, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C,2. 
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(Galanthus niv.) 
red 80 our in demand for natural- 

ing. offer . sound, 
coad size dower g bulbs at 17/6 
per 1,000, measuring cm. in 
circumference. Delivered carriage 
peid in the British Isles. 

A Lad ot tly : “Your bulbs were satisfactory 
ad T ahali be glad if you will book my order for 
10,000 Single Snowdrops, etc.” (name and address 
on request). ease order now for delivery in June. 

Catalogue for all other bulbs in course of preparation 

and we shall be glad to place your name on our list for 

a sree 


free copy. 
P, de JAGER & SONS, Balb Growers, Heiloo, Holland 


EDDY’S NEW NETS 


GARDEN NETS 
For Fruit protection. Any lengths and 
widths. Corded all round— 


REPAIRED— 
1° sq. mesh (corded) 34d. aq. yd. 
1’ dia. mesh (not corded) 9/- 100 aq. yd. 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round 

6id. per sq. yard 
NEW TENNIS NETS 
Various qualities, from 15/3 to 38/- each. 
NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Samples and particulars from the manfre. : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber ——————- Lin 
(Sole proprietors of B. Eddy & Sons) 
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FERNS AND FERN CULTURE 


By J. BIRKENHEAD. 
PRICE 1/4 POST FREE 


Ferns ought to play a much larger róle than they do in the English garden. 
There are so many places where, in consequence of shade cast by tall trees 
or high walls, flowers needing sunshine will not thrive, and where Ferns, on 
the contrary, would luxunate, given only sufficient moisture. 


Ferns have a grace and dignity all their own, and can redeem by their 
beauty what would otherwise be a bare and unattractive corner of the garden. 


Those wishing to cultivate them cannot do better than purchase the little book 
whose title appears above. 


It can be obtained from : 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE LTD., 5, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Revised by F. Parsons. 


JUNE 11, 1927. 


“ROOT & STEM 
VEGETABLES” 


By the late Alex. Dean, V.M.H. 


PRICE 3/- Post Free. 


NE of the famous “‘ Present- 
Day Gardening’ series, edited 


by the late R. Hooper Pearson, 
containing eight lovely coloured 
plates. Only a few of these books 
now remain, and they are not 
being reprinted, so that the oppor- 
tunity of securing one may not 
be available much longer.. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
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ALLEN’S NETTINGS "soz" 


Garden Nets for Fruit Protection 


Any length width corded all round 
i j R Reliable Nettings at wholesale prices, being the actual 
manufacturers of our new Nettings, we are able to offer 


our guaranteed ualities at first cost, boning a sub- 


stantial saving ew lin. sq. mesh, stout, 5d. sq, yd.; 
new medium lin. sq. mesh, 4ġd.; new iti. stout, 54d. ; 
J| new jin. ened: mesh, om .; best jin. Salmon Twine 
sq. mesh, 64d. ; repaired lin. sq. mesh, 2$d.; repaired 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDES 


Are by far the most efficient and eco- 
nomical for destroying sucking insecta in 
Greenhouse, Orchard, or Garden. I kin 
pure Nicotine 95- 98%, Nico- Soap (Ni 

and Soft a and Fumigating forms. 


MPBELL’S 


; nnis Boundary Nettin 
PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER super quality fin, 3d.; new Te ; 
roped around heavy hand braided, 64d.; medium, 6d.; little 
For vapo Sulphur. The best method OF J HE G ARDEN lighter, 4d. eq. yd.: Selected Repaired, 2id. Any length 
of destroying Mildew on Roses, Vines, eto width supplied. Lawn Tennis Nets regulation size, 
in Gio ac. ° various qualities, steel and copper head lines from 27/6 
to 32/6 each ene aw ane famond Nets, measured 
Pull particulars from : By G. E. Tinley and others, with an mesh closed, best obtainable, 25x layds, 3 34l- 5 S Nete, 

=- ; 50x13 yds., 68/- ets, : 

. D. CAM icotine : : i h pA 3 Nets, £15 15s. Od. lin. 25x 2yds., 3 6 or 4yds., 
d D C PBELL, Ni Manufacturer, introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. / r 8yds., 14/-: Heavy Quali Ht hee yds, 4/6; oF 


7, Lund St., Cornbrook, Manchester 


ds. ; t 
tds. 8/3 ; of 8 yds., 16/-. New Bea Netting, 5in., 3ft., 
2id.; 6ft., 5d. All ‘carriag age yale passenger train receipt 


F IFTY COLOURED PLATES | order. Satisfaction guaran 


Samples and full particulars from the Manufacturers. 


——————— | W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 
O R C KI DS m ||| Price 42/- net (plus postage 1/-) Net’ Makers, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL, 


Bar Salty arte 
ti fino Roush Plate 


Ciena, well grown and cheap; aiso 
Many Rare and choice. Varieties 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 


Write for Manchester mane ae stock 

lists stating sizes and quantity required to: 

Dept. G.C., 4, Mason Street, Manchester. 
Mention this paper. 


A CLEVER INVENTION FOR 


GARDEN AND POULTRY 
TENNIS NETTING 
BROWN’ ed PURCHASE OF DEALER’S STOCK. 
Heavy Waterproof Tanned Cord Quality 
: n x Lyd., ie by ey 7 by Pry eye Yii; by 
x ae 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICL Dee ty can) Nem o a teen eon 


LIMITED extra, i.e., 50x 3 yds., 4/2. 


Cheaper Quality for Garden Use: 80x 1, 2/-; 80x2, 4/+; 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 x 3, 6/-. Bush Netitng, 7lbs., 2/6. 


Take early advantage, Orders per return carriage paid, 
H.:BROWN & SONS, Brown St. Blackburn. 


The CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS 


is indispensable and unrivalled, because it represents the 
accumulated experience of over half-a-century. Originally 
compiled by Sir Joseph Paxton, it has been revised and en- 
larged by the staff of The Gardeners’ Chronicle until 
it is now as nearly perfect a gardening guide as any that 
exists. Its claim to be a ‘calendar’ is undoubted, as the 
work to be done is arranged under the heading of each 
month. It contains also many articles on subjects of horticul- 
tural andallied interest, and innumerable excellent illustrations. 


Price 2/6, post free 2/10. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Ltd., 5, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2 
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Hoeing and Hand-picking are back-aching jobs and 
unsatisfactory in the end. Do your weeding scientifically 
with WEEDICIDE which does the job thoroughly by 
destroying the roots. 


Weedicide is a powerful Arsenical preparation, and is 
highly commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


NOTE ITS HIGH CONCENTRATION —1 gallon (9/-) 
dilutes to 100 gallons water and is sufficient to treat 300/400 
Square yards at the low cost of ld. per gallon. 


Pint rly, quart 


FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE TO USE 
A NON ARSENICAL PREPARATION 
FOR WEEDKILLING WE STRONGLY 
RECOM MEND 


/-, 4 gallon 5/-, t gallon ọol-, 2 gallons 17l-, 5 


It aa j 
20 gudiluHys 105/-, go vallons 290l- 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


ryt Pe 
g tons 39 0, 


McDOUGALL’S 
PERFECT SAFETY 


WEEDKILLER 


which quickly destroys weeds 


and other rank growth on paths 


and drives 


Prt IJO quart 2/0 i call di-- 


5 dull drums 25)-, yo gall. casks £7 1o)-, 


1 GALL. MAKES 25 GALLS. SOLUTION. 


COOPER, McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, LTD. 
BERKHAMSTED. HERTS 


] 7449 28352 


June 11, 1927. 
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TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
observations during the last fifty 
58.9”, 


AVERAGE MEAN 
deduced from 
years at Greenwich, 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE — 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Offiee. 5, Tavistock Street, 
Coveut. Garden, London, Weduesday, June 8, 
10am. Bar. 30.1. Temp. 53. Weather, Dull, 


Ir goes without saying that 
good cultivation of any plant 
must depend on an under- 
standing of the habit of 
growth of that plant. For 
without that understanding 
the timing of all those operations which 
constitute good cultivation is likely to be at 
fault ; and bad timing is as fatal to successful 
results in gardening as it is in golf. It was, 
no doubt, the recognition of this elementary 
truth that led Messrs. Mann and Bell* 
to undertake observations at the Long 
Ashton Horticultural Research Station on 
the growth behaviour of the Strawberry. 
According to these observations—which, 
however, are not yet complete in all respects 
—transplanting of well-rooted runners is 
followed by a certain amount of root injury 
which, however, is rapidly made good during 
the weeks of autumn following on trans- 
Plantation. Active root growth continues 
until about mid-December, after which a 
dormant period follows which lasts until the 
beginning of March. In this period of 


spring growth it is the shoot rather than 
PAI Ice SO le OL ie ee SE 
* Studies in the Root and Shoot Growth of the Straw - 
TY, I. Journal of Pumolugy and Horticultural Science, 
V., 3 July, 1926, 


On the 
Cultivation of 
Strawberries. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


the root which grows vigorously. Root 
growth in spring is, on the contrary, by 
no means vigorous—few new primary 
roots are formed at that season. Then, 
after cropping, the Strawberry shows a 
third phase of growth in which both root 
and shoot take equal and large part. During 
this phase, which lasts till mid-September, 
new crowns are formed, and the bulk of 
the plant is greatly increased. The growth 
of the root begins during this phase at the 
end of June, and is at first slow, but becomes 
very rapid at the beginning of August. 
This root growth includes the production 
of both new primary roots and of new lateral 
growth on the old roots. It is particularly 
noteworthy that the new primary roots have 
their origin chiefly at the bases of the new 
crowns and above the point of origin of 
the older roots. As might be expected, 
removal of blossom increases the vigour 
of thissummer growth. Whenspring-planting 
is practised instead of autumn-planting, 
the Strawberry gives its attention primarily 
to the production of lateral feeding roots, 
but later, in July, new primary roots 
are also formed and growth of shoot as well 
as root goes on during August and September, 
with the result that spring-planted Straw- 
berries have by that time largely caught 
up with those planted in the previous 
autumn. Several practical conclusions 
follow from these observations. If root 
growth, which forms the basis of next year’s 
plants, begins about a month after the crop 
has been taken, the ground under Straw- 
berries should be cleared and cultivated 
in that interval. Furthermore, inasmuch 
as the new roots which are formed during 
summer arise above the level of the old ones, 
it must be good practice—as many gardeners 
know—to draw up enough soil about the 
crowns to encourage and protect the young 
roots which are about to push out. A 
third conclusion would seem to be no less 
sound, and that is that a fertiliser likely to 
encourage root development as well as 
shoot development should be applied before 
the “ earthing up ” of the crowns is done. 
A suitable fertiliser would be one containing 
both phosphates for root growth and 
nitrogen for shoot growth—say super- 
phosphate and sulphate of ammonia. This 
last question, however, is one which the 
authors propose to investigate in the near 
future. It would be interesting if they were 
to try the effects of ammonium phosphate— 
a fertiliser which, although it may be 
for the moment difficult to come by, is 
likely to prove of very great value in garden 
practice. One other point is, perhaps, 
worth making. Plants, no less than human 
beings, like seasonal rests, and therefore 
it would probably be best to delay the actual 
clearing and cultivation of the Strawberry 
plot for two or three weeks after cropping 
so as not to rob the Strawberry of its— 
as it may be hoped—well-earned month’s 
summer holiday from the work of growing. 


Honours for British Horticulturists.—The 
King’s list of Birthday Honours contains the 
names of some prominent horticulturists. 
Both Mr. Williain Lobjoit, O.B.E., late Controller 
of Horticulture, and Alderman James Benjamin 
Slade, J.P., of Messrs. Protheroe and Morris, 
have been made Knights; the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Lambourne, C.V.O., President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, has been made G.C.V.O. ; 
Mr. Thomas Hay, V.M.H., Superintendent 
of Hyde Park, has been made M.V.O., and 
Mr. George Monro, M.B.E., of Messrs. George 
Monro, Ltd., Covent Garden, has been made 
C.B.E. We offer the hearty congratulations of 
ourselves and our readers to these gentlemen 
on the distinctions awarded them. 
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Kelway Challenge Trophy and Medal for 
Gladioli.—The Kelway Challenge Trophy and 
Medal (Fig. 204) is offered annually at the British 
Gladiolus Society’s Show for an exhibit of 
British Gladioli. The conditions for the award 
are as follows :—Thirty-six spikes of Gladioli, 
staged three in a vase. No restrictions as to 
number of varieties or spikes of a sort, but all 
must be of British origin, and purchased only 
from a British firm; British origin to mean 
raised, distributed or catalogued by a British 
amateur, and/or professional, and/or commer- 
cial horticulturist. Any variety or species 
of Gladiolus is eligible (from whatever section), 
and the name of the section need not be given. 
The first prize is the Kelway Silver Challenge 
Trophy, presented by Messrs. Kelway and Son, 
Langport, in commemoration of the pioneer 
work of the late James Kelway amongst Gladioli, 
to be won three times in all by the same com- 
petitor before becoming his or her property, 
and the Kelway Silver Medal ; second prize, one 
guinea (also given by Messrs. Kelway and Son) ; 
third prize, Bronze Medal. Full particulars 
may be had on application to Mr. A. E. Amos, 
Hon. Secretary, The British Gladiolus Society, 
10, Bergholt Road, Colchester. 


Gardeners’ Club.—The annual dinner of the 
Gardeners’ Club was held at the Clarendon 
Restaurant, Hammersmith, on May 25, when a 
large number of members attended, and a very 
pleasant evening was spent. The annual 
meeting preceded the dinner, when the following 
officials were elected :—Chairman, Mr. C. P: 
Raffill, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; . Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. J. G. Weston, Chatsworth 
Gardens, Bakewell; Treasurer and Secretary, 
Mr. F. C. Puddle, Bodnant Gardens, North 
Wales ; Committee, Messrs. A. Bedford, Exbury ; 
A. Bullock, Copped Hall; J. Comber, Nymans 
Park; T. Hay, Hyde Park; F. Jordan, Ford 
Manor; T. Pateman, Brocket Hall; and D. 
Wilmshurst, Swanley College. 


The King’s Birthday Gift.—We are interested 
to note that on the occasion of his birthday, 
the King has granted to the National Playing 
Fields Association the use of two of the paddocks 
in Bushey Park, Hampton Court, for playing 
fields for boys and girls. The ground, about 
Six acres in extent, is situate at the Kingston end 
of Bushey Park and will be laid out for organised 
and other games. When making the. gift 
the King expressed his great interest in the move- 
ment, which he hoped would be attended with 
success. | 


Bristol’s Banana Trade.— When welcoming 
the annual conference of the United Commercial 
Travellers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland to Bristol on Monday last, the Mayor, 
Alderman Dyer, said that, last year, 7,000,000 
bunches of Bananas, averaging 100 fruits to 
a bunch, were unloaded at the port of Bristol. 


A Tour of the Mid-Kent Fruit Plantations. 
Some two hundred fruit growers from all parts 
of the country recently completed a three day’s 
tour of the fruit plantations of mid-Kent. 
The itinerary was arranged by the National 
Fruit Farmers Union, and the outing is the fifth 
of its kind. Visits in previous years have been 
made to Cambridge, Wisbech, Herefordshire 
and Worcestershire, East Kent and Norfolk. 
The Royal Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, was the 
headquarters for the tour, and a special train 
to Maidstone was provided each day for the 
delegates to take up their programme. Accord- 
ing to Mr. N. B. Bagenal, Horticultural Advisory 
Officer to the Kent County Council, whilst 
Hops have been grown for along number of years 
and have always been regarded as a highly 
specialised industry, the produetion of fruit 
until comparatively recent times was not a 
matter of care and research. With the decline 
of the Hop industry at the end of the nineteenth 
century, the fruit industry of Kent entered 
on a new and rapid stage of development, 
and during the last fifty years the acreage 
has increased to a remarkable extent. In 1891, 
there were 20,130 acres of orchards, and 18,061 
acres under small fruit in the county. By 1925, 
while the acreage of small fruits had declined 
slightly, that of orchards had increased to 
53,844 acres. Of a total of 306,433 acres 
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devoted to fruit-growing in England and Wales, 
71,230 are in Kent. On Tuesday, May 31, 
the y visited Clock House Farm, the 
Loddington Fruit Farm at Linton, and the Court 
Lodge Farm at East Peckham. Other farms 
visited during the tour were Mascall’s Pound 
and Newman's Farm at Paddock Wood, 
Merriam’s Farm at Leeds, and the Allington 
Farm, Maidstone. Frost did much damage 
to the fruit crops in Kent on the low land, 
but in some parts the prospects are very good, 
and on the higher land in the Maidstone district, 
Bramley’s Seedling Apple promises to produce 
eighty per cent. of an average crop, whilst a 
full crop is expected of Lord Derby on the high 
land and sixty per cent of the average in the 
lower orchards. The variety Newton Wonder 
was not so badly affected by frost as Bramley’s 
Seedling. Whilst Victoria Plums have failed, 
the Czar variety promises to give a good yield, 
and Damsons two-thirds of an average crop. 
The crops of Black Currants and Strawberries 
are both much below the average owing to the 
frost. A visit was paid to the British Fruit 
Company’s Station at East Peckham where 
grading and packing are carried out on exactly 
similar lines to those followed in the United 
States and British Columbia, but the growers’ 
fruit is not pooled. The visitors were received 
at the East Malling Research Station by Mr. 
R. G. Hatton, the Director, where experiments 
in Apple-pruning and the cultivation of Black 
Currants were inspected and the visitors were 
shown the investigations which were being 
carried on with Apple stocks and Plum 
stocks. 


Honour for French Horticulturist.— We are 
pleased to learn that M. Alfred Nomblot, Sec- 
retary of the French National Horticultural 
Society, has been awarded by the Dutch Govern- 
ment the Order of Orange-Nassau, with the grade 
of Commander, in recognition of his services 
in connection with the Centenary Show held at 
Paris recently, in which the Dutch growers 
largely participated. We may state that this 
honour is very much coveted, being granted very 
sparingly, and we congratulate M. Nomblot 
warmly on this distinction, which his arduous 
and successful labours in connection with the 
exhibition have obtained him. 


Horticultural Education Association.—Accord- 
ing to the twenty-first annual report of this 
Association, the members of which are engaged 
in horticultural education and research, the 
membership is now more than 130, and includes 
representatives of practically every county 
in England, Wales and Scotland, as well as one 
member in Northern Ireland. The President for 
the year 1926-1927 is Mr. A. Burgess, Horticul- 
tural Superintendent under the Surrey Education 
Committee. Mr. A. Simmons, Honorary Sec- 
retary of the Association, having resigned this 
office, Mr. W. H. Neild, Long Ashton, was elected 
to the vacancy. The balance sheet shows a 
balance in hand of over £50. 


Fruit Competitions for Amateurs.—The Royal 
Horticultural Society has arranged two competi- 
tions for fruits, open only to amateurs, to be 
held on July 19 and August 3, in conjunction 
with the fortnightly meetings on these dates, In 
the Vincent Square Hall, Westminster. The 
one on July 19 is scheduled as a Cherry and 
Soft Fruits Competition, and includes twenty 
classes for Cherries, Gooseberries, Black Currants, 
Red Currants, White Currants, Raspberries, 
Figs, Loganberries, Blackberries and other 
Rubi. The most important classes are those 
for a collection of Cherries in not fewer than 
six varieties, in which the first prize is the 
Bunyard Silver Medal and £4, the second prize 
the Bunyard Medal and £2, and the third, 
£1; for a collection of Gooseberries in not fewer 
than nine varieties, in which similar prizes are 
offered, and for a collection of twelve dishes 
of any of the fruits mentioned in the schedule, 
not fewer than six kinds, not more than four 
dishes of any one kind, and not more than 
one dish of any one variety. In this class the 
first prize is the Silver Hogg Medal and £6, 
the second the Hogg Medal and £3, and the third 
£2. Entries for the Cherry and Soft Fruits 
Competition must be sent not later than first 
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post on Tuesday, July 12, and for the other 
competition, not later than by first post on 
Wednesday, July 27. The competition on 
August 3 is for Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Plums, Cherries, Rubi and Apples. The Silver 
Bunyard Medal and £5 is offered as the first 
prize for a collection of Peaches and/or Nectarines 
in not fewer than six varieties, and a similar 
Medal and £4 is offered for six early varieties 
of cooking and/or dessert Apples, whilst the 
Silver Hogg Medal and £6 is offered as a first 
prize for a collection of twelve dishes of the 
fruits mentioned in the schedule. All amateurs, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, unless 
excluded by some special regulation, are invited 
to compete. Copies of the schedule may be 


obtained from the Secretary, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Vincent Square, London, 
S.W.1. 

Sir William George Lobjoit, O.B.E.—We 


offer hearty congratulations on behalf of our- 
selves and our readers to Sir William Lobjoit 
on the honour bestowed on him by the King 


SIR WILLIAM GEORGE LOBJOIT, O.B.E. 


in his recent Knighthood, which was awarded 
“for Public Services.” During the time Sir 
William Lobjoit held the office of Controller 
of Horticulture at the Ministry of Agriculture 
he did valuable work in promoting the best 
interests of the country as well as of horticulture 
generally, and whilst the holder of an official 
appointment of this nature cannot hope to please 
all, everyone is agreed that no more suitable 
person could have been chosen, and the members 
of the trade generally recognise that he was 
one of their best friends. We take the oppor- 
tunity to publish the portrait of Sir William 
Lobjoit, and to wish him every success in 
the future. 


Gardener Injured in a Motor Accident.— 
Mr. Mathers, gardener at Mereworth Castle, 
Maidstone, was injured in the motor-car collision 
in which his employer's wife, Lady Oranmore 
and Browne, was killed on the 7th inst. Lord 
Oranmore, Lady Oranmore’s lady secretary, 


and the chauffeur, were also injured more or 
less seriously. 


Sending Soft Fruits by Post.—The postal 
authorities state that at this season of the year 
considerable quantities of Strawberries and 
other soft fruits are sent through the post, 
and many of the packages are found in the course 
of conveyance to have been inadequately 
packed, with the result that not only is the fruit 
damaged, but damage, for which the sender of 
the fruit is liable, is done to the contents of 
other parcels. The Postmaster-General, there- 
fore, considers it necessary to draw the attention 
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of the public to the method of packing which has 
been found by experience to afford the best 
protection. The packing must be such that 
the juice cannot exude. A metal box with a 
tightly-fitting lid and securely tied with string 
crossing the lid in both directions should be 
used. No parcel will be accepted which contains 
soft fruit packed in a chip or wicker basket, 
or a cardboard box, or a tin box with a lid that 
is not tightly fitting. Parcels of fruit should be 
conspicuously marked ‘‘ Fruit, with Care.” 


Inspection of Growing Crops of Potatos in 
Scotland.—The Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
remind all Potato merchants who have not yet 
applied for the inspection of their Potato crops 
that June 18 is the last date for the receipt of 
applications. Particulars of the scheme were 
published in Gard. Chron., May 28, p. 365. 
Any grower who desires further information on 
the subject should communicate without delay 
with the Secretary, Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, York Buildings, Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh, from whom forms of appliction may be 
obtained. Applications received after June 18 
will not be accepted unless accompanied by a 
double fee, but no guarantee can be given 


that the inspection will be undertaken in such 
cases. 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution.— 
The Festival Dinner (eighty-second anniver- 
sary) in aid of the funds of the Gardeners’ 
Royal Benevolent Institution will take place 
at the New Princes’ Galleries, on Wednesday, 
June 29, at 7.30, under the Presidency of 
Major-General The Lord Treowen, C.B., C.M.G. 
Contributions to be placed on the Chairman’s 
subscription list are earnestly solicited, and will 
be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretary, Mr. George J. Ingram, at the 
offices, 92, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Dutch Fruits and Vegetables.— Mr. B. Gerritzen, 
Horticultural Adviser to the Netherland Lega- 
tion, delivered one of the Chadwick Public 
Open-air Lectures at the Chelsea Physic Garden, 
on Tuesday, May 31. His subject was “ The 
Growing, Marketing and Exporting of Fruit and 
Vegetables in the Netherlands.” Mr. Gerritzen 
gave a short historical review of the cultivation 
of fruits and vegetables in the Netherlands 
from the Middle Ages, when it was exclusively 


_in the hands of the monasteries and the nobility. 


When, however, the nobility sank into poverty 
in the sixteenth century, the working classes 
embarked on commercial horticulture and found 
ready markets for their produce in the growing 
cities and towns of Amsterdam, the Hague, 
Delft, Schiedam and Rotterdam. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century certain 
horticultural districts were already in a fairly 
flourishing condition, and, favoured by suitable 
soil and climate, and being excellently situated 
between manufacturing countries with ever- 
growing populations, the Netherlands developed 
Important centres of cultivation for the export 
trade where, eventually, glasshouses were 
erected for forcing purposes. The lecturer 
described a few of the leading districts where 
growers had specialised, notably in the Westland, 
where glasshouse produce and early crops were 
produced; and at the Langendyk, where out- 
door produce, especially store Cabbage was the 
chief culture. By the experience gained during 
centuries, the Dutch growers learned their 
business exceptionally well, but as they had to 
rely more and more upon foreign markets, 
they had also to meet the requirements of 
consumers abroad. Nowadays, great attention 
is paid to maintaining the quality of the crops, 
rendering them fit for dispatch over Jong 
distances, and to grading and packing. Most 
of the difficulties arising had been met by a 
well-organised marketing system, the establish- 
ment of Dutch auctions, and at present the many 
—about 170—auction marts. There was & 
Federation of Auction Societies dealing ™ 
vegetables and fruits, and, in co-operation 
with exporters, a Committee for the control 
of export had been founded. This Commitice 
drafted uniform regulations as to packing 8n 

grading, and could be joined by auction societies 
and exporters, as members, who were entitle 

to attach labels to the packages of produce 
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provided the packing is in accordance with 
established standards. So, by co-operation 
between growers and exporters, every endeavour 
is made to ensure that only first-class produce 
is sent to foreign countries. The German and 
British markets are of prime importance to 
the Netherlands, y receiving about 
fifty per cent., and Great Britain thirty-six 
per cent. of the produce exported. The lec- 
turer followed with a summary of the standards 
fixed for the different products, and emphasised 
that only first quality material could be ship 
under the label already referred to. r. 
Gerritzen observed that British and Continental 
tastes differed in regard to vegetables, and for 
this reason certain products could not find 
a market in this country. Specimens of Dutch 
vegetables and fruits available at this season 
of the year were exhibited in the packages 
in which they had arrived. A few maps of 
the Netherlands and horticultural districts 
were also exhibited, also numerous pictures of 
auctions and cultures, all very typical of the 
country. For those especially interested in 
the development of the export trade some 
extracts from statistics were provided in tabular 
form. 


Association of Economic Biologists.—The next 
meeting of the Association of Economic Biolo- 
gists will be held on the 17th and 18th of June, 
cal the South Eastern Agricultural College, 

ye. 


Fruit Growing in Public Open Spaces.— 
While a writer in a popular weekly periodical 
advances, as new, the suggestion that iruit trees 
should be planted in our publio parks and open 
spaces, instead of purely ornamental trees, 
a Paris correspondent of The Observer relates, 
in last Sunday’s issue, a lamentable happening 
in connection with fruit-growing in public 
places. It seems that in one of the suburbs 
of Paris a park-keeper caught two boys taking 
Cherries from a tree in the grounds. The boys 
escaped capture and, from what they considered 
to be a safe distance, jeered at the park-keeper, 
who drew a revolver and fired, seriously wound- 
ing one of the boys. This could scarcely 
have happened in our parks, but it tends to show 
that, e ially where fruit is growing, as 
“ boys will be boys,” fruits are not safe in public 
places. As many of our readers are aware, 
the advocacy of planting fruit trees in public 
grounds is no new thing, and many years ago 
some of our correspondents advanced arguments 
for and against the suggestion. 


Fire at Parkhurst Forest.—On Whit-Sunday 
afternoon a fire which broke out in the under- 
growth of Parkhurst Forest, Isle of Wight, 
quickly assumed serious proportions, and a party 
of convicts from the Camp Hill Prison, near by, 
were brought out to help beat out the flames. 
A detachment of the ll and Sutherland 
Highlanders from Parkhurst Barracks joined the 
convicts and, after several hours’ hard work, 
the fire was subdued, but several acres of the 
forest were badly burned. 


Masters Memorial Lectures, 1927. — The 
Masters’ Memorial Lectures will be delivered 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 21 and 22, 
at 3 p.m., by Dr. C. H. Ostenfeld, of Copenhagen. 
The title of the lectures is “ Some Remarks 
re Par Prg between Species in Flowering 


New Species from the Andes of the Argentine. 
Kew Bulletin No. 4, 1927, contains the descrip- 
tions of some new species collected by Mr. H. F. 
Comber during his expedition to the Argentine 
in 1925. His collection of dried specimens 
is being worked out st Kew by Mr. N. Y. 
Sandwith. Preference was given to some two 
hundred species which appeared to be of special 
horticultural interest, ol of which Mr. Comber 
was able to obtain seeds or living vegetative 
material ; the naming of this part of the collec- 
tion has been completed. It contains a number 
of interesting and beautiful plants and fourteen 
Species which proved to be new to science. 
We understand it is proposed to publish an 
annotated copy of this list at a later date, 
but meanwhile technical descriptions (in Latin) 
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of the new species have been published in the 
Bulletin under the following names :—Berberis 
Comberi, Malvastrum corymbosum, Cristeria 
eburnea, Larrea simulans, Anarthrophyllum 
ornithopodum, Adesmia guttulifera, Cassia 
egregia, Chuquiragua straminea, Calceolaria 
poikilanthes, Argylia robusta, Verbena ced- 
roides, V. Comberi, V. dolichothyrsa, V. spissa. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—- 
Monpay, JUNE 13: Romsey Gardeners’ Asso- 
ciation’s meeting ; United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society’s meeting ; Guildford and 
District Gardeners’ Association’s meeting. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 14: Jersey Gardeners’ Society's 
meeting. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15: Royal Gar- 
deners’ Orphan Fund meeting. FRIDAY, JUNE 
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obtained by following his favourite method— 
cutting away all old wood except what is barely 
necessary to furnish the young shoots annually 
required, and training these on the long-rod 
system, each rod to bear in the succeeding year, 
and then to be cut out at two or three eyes from 
its base. Notwithstanding his recommendation 
to “cut down ” established vines, and begin 
de novo, I accommodated my vines gradually 
to the system and have now four successive 
tiers at the back of my house ; that is, a success 
sion of short horizontal branches, at the und 
and at three different heights, and these furnish 
rods which are serpentined in their first year, 
and in the second year branch out right and left, 
amply cropped. These side branches are so 
nailed as to leave perpendicular intervals for 


ASS: 


FIG. 196.—IRIS AKBAR. 
(see p. 418). 


17: Association of Economic Biologists meet 
at the 8S. E. Agricultural College, Wye (two days). 


« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Out-door Grapes.—Will you give a corner 
to the memory of Clement Hoare ? So far as 
his work upon The Culture of the Vine on Open 
Walls is concerned, he deserves well, indeed, 
of his countrymen. I acknowledge myself under 
grateful obligation to him; and, at this season 
of the year, would draw the attention of all who 
have out-door vines to his excellent treatise. 
His ‘‘ Weekly Calendarial Register,” therein, 
is worded in such a manner that in whatever 
mode vines happen to be trained, his directions 
are of value, therefore all should study it; but 
I would particularly direct attention to the 
simplicity, the saving of labour , shreds and nails, 
and to the wonderful increase of fruit to be 


the rods of the current year to occupy; each 
tier is six or eight feet in height. My success 
has been remarkable, and I have had large Black 
Hamburghs so well ripened that they have 
occasionally had quite a nuance of Frontignan 
flavour; and I have often thought that, like 
the Bicton Pines, they are a proof of what 
perfect ripening in the open air accomplishes. 
How can horticulturists be contented with 
stagnant warmth in their hothouses? Q. W., 
Gard. Chron., June 12, 1852. 


Publications Received.—Honey and the Bee, 
with Recipes by James Henry Cook, 121, Aston 
Brook Street, Birmingham ; Health from Food 
Library No. 12, price 2łd. post free.—Seeds 
and How to Raise Them, by Richard Sudell, 
A.R.H.S., L. H. Chase, Abbey Road, Chertsey, 
Surrey ; price ls. : 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Phalaenopsis. — These handsome Orchids 
commence to make new roots soon after they 
have finished flowering. Such species as P. 
amabilis, P. Schilleriana, P. Stuartiana, and 
others of this type are still in bloom, and will 
require attention as the flower scapes fade 
or are removed from the plants. A small 
division is often set apart for these showy 
Orchids, and while this is not necessary, if 
sufficient plants are included to allow of growing 
them by themselves, it is much easier to cul- 
tivate them. Phalaenopsis may be grown in 
pots, pans, baskets, cylinders, or even on blocks 
of wood and rafts, but pots or baskets are the 
best receptacles. Whichever kind is used, 
they should be well-drained with clean crocks, 
as no plant resents @ sour compost more than 
Phalaenopsis. The different species and var- 
ieties vary as regards their manner of growth 
and their time of flowering, hence the 
repotting of the plants has to be done at 
different times of the year. Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess a good stock of these 
plants should take particular care of them, 48 
there is a danger of them becoming extremely 
rare. These Orchids should have new rooting- 
material afforded them each year, and those 
growing in baskets that have become decayed 
should be provided with new ones. In removing 
the plants from the old receptacles every care 
should be taken not to injure the roots, which 
cling to the sides, and with those growing 
in baskets, it is often advisable to take the 
basket to pieces to get them out. The old 
material should be carefully removed from 
those growing in pots or pans, cutting away all 
decayed roots, dead root-stocks, and cleansing 
those that remain by immersing them in clean, 
tepid rain water. 


Compost.—The compost should consist of 
live Sphagnum-moss and Osmunda-fibre in 
equal proportions, with a layer of clean heads of 
Sphagnum-moss over the surface. The moss 
should be thoroughly searched for slugs and 
other pests before it is used. Having finjshed 


the potting, water the plants liberally with 
tepid rain-water, allowing them to become 
dry before watering them again. The Phal- 


aenopsis is very floriferous, and this is, no doubt, 
one cause why the plants often deteriorate ; 
the spike should be cut soon after the last flower 
has opened, and those agar which have 
been disturbed should not allowed to carry 
a flower-scape until they are thoroughly estab- 
lished. Phalaenopsis enjoy the temperature of 
the warmest house the whole year round ; 
the day temperature at this season | should 
range from 75° to 80°, according to the brightness 
of the weather. When the plants enter their 
resting season, a slightly lower temperature 
will suffice, and both the plants and the houses 
should be kept drier. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CROOKFORD, Gardener to THE Rt, Hon. LORD 
WAVERTREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Seakale.—Thin the young shoots, leaving 
only one strong crown to each plant ; in doing 
this take care not to disturb the roots, as this 
would give a check to the plants. Keep the 
ground well hoed between the rows. A light 
dressing of salt may be given with advantage, 
especially on dry soils. 


Asparagus. — Newly-planted Asparagus is 
growing freely, and care must be taken that the 
young plants do not suffer from drought. Seed- 
lings in newly-sown beds should be thinned, 
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so soon as they are large enough, allowing each 
plant a space of about fifteen inches each way. 


` Cutting should now be discontinued in established 


beds or the crowns will be weakened. Give the 
beds a fair dressing of salt, and feed the plants 
with guano two or three times during the season. 
During dry weather and especially on light soils, 
liquid manure will prove very beneficial. Keep 
the beds clear of weeds. Give necessary support 
to the growths of the plants to prevent them 
from being broken by strong winds. 


Peas. After the middle of the present 
month, and especially in cold, wet districts, 
it will not be wise to make further sowings 
of late varieties of Peas; but during the next 
few weeks sowings may be made of such sorts 
as Pilot, Gradus, Laxton’s Superb, or any of 
the early varicties. Attend to the necessary 
staking of this crop. Keep the ground stirred 
with the hoe, and in dry weather mulch the rows 
with lawn mowings or litter, which will do much 
to conserve the soil moisture. Take precau- 
tionary measures to ward off attacks of thrips 
by damping the foliage in the evenings of hot 
days with weak soot water, also by spraying 
the plants occasionally with Quassia extract, 
or anything which would make the foliage 
distasteful. 


Spinach.—Maintain a succession of this 
vegetable by sowing at least every fortnight. 
Should the weather be very dry, soak the soil 
in the drills before sowing the seeds. Make 
further sowings of New Zealand Spinach. 
This crop will prove very useful, especially 
on soils where ordinary Spinach runs to seed 
quickly. 

Coleworts.—Seeds of Coleworts should be sown 
to produce plants for early supplies, and again 
later for late autumn use. 

Carrots.— Make small sowings of Carrots on 


frequent occasions where they are required to 
supply roots in a very small stage. 


—— 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


* By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 


Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Strawberries in Pots.—Only young, vigorous 
plants are capable of producing good runners 
early in the season; maiden plants put out last 
August and divested of all their flowers will 
give an abundance of runners in June and early 
July. To have good plants with ripe crowns 
suitable for starting in November and December 
the runners should be layered so soon as they 
are available. These may either be layered 
direct in five-inch pots or in sixty-sized pots ; 
if the larger size is used they should be clean, 
dry, and filled with suitable compost. Straw- 
berries will grow in almost any free, rich soil 
made pervious to the free passage of water 
by the addition of old lime rubble, bone meal, 
pounded oyster shells or a little charcoal, 
according to the texture of the soil. As the 
compost needs to be made very firm by ramming, 
it must be used on the dry side, and will be 
in a suitable condition for use if it is prepared 
a few weeks before it is wanted. When the 
runners are placed direct in the pots in which 
they will fruit, the crowns should be above the 
surface of the soil, their natural position, and 
will become red and hard before autumn. 
Such crowns invariably throw fine trusses of 
bloom and give good results. Watering is a 
very important detail of cultivation as the pots 
soon become filled with roots. Weak liquid 
manure is of great benefit to the plants from the 
time they are potted until they show signs of 
ripening. Later kinds, which ripen their fruits 
when bright sun and drying winds prevail, 
should have larger pots, and the compost may 
be a little heavier in texture, as the roots will 
penetrate the hardest compost, when they are 
in a healthy condition. The pots do not require 
a large amount of drainage material, but the 
crocks should be clean and well-placed. Opin- 
ions vary as to the value of overhead watering 
in hot, dry weather, but unless the water is 
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he 
—— 


soft and warm, the less moisture is cast over 


the leaves, the better; summer showers are 
beneficial. 


Compost.—If a good supply of loam has 
been secured, turf from an ald’ aaen should be 
cut and stacked. As the material is placed in 
layers, dust it liberally with soot, which is a 
good deterrent to wireworms. Burnt earth 
may be added to heavy loams, whilst marl 
and old cow-manure are beneficial to light 
sandy soils. Strong liquid manure may be 

ured on the latter with excellent results 
in fact, any loam carted in a dry state may be 
watered freely with liquid manure before it is 
stacked. The compost may then be chopped 
down as wanted, and should lie exposed to the 
sun and air until it is dry and warm. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Joan Courrs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Violas.—If Violas are“expected to furnish a 
display of bright flowers throughout the summer 
they will require a good deal of attention, 
especially in the south, where hot, dry weather 
often proves very trying to them. Under such 
conditions frequent top-dressings and waterings 


are essential; in the north, where cooler and 


moister conditions obtain, Violas are not so 
much trouble to maintain in good condition. 
Where they are required for a spring display 
the stock should now be raised either from 
cuttings inserted in cold frames, or by division 
of the old plants and putting the portions in 
the reserve garden. though young plants are 
smaller and require closer planting, they usually 
winter better than older ones, especially on 
heavy, wet soils. 


Lunaria biennis (Honesty).— This old-fashioned 
plant is very charming in wild or semi-wild 
parts of the garden, and it is surprising it is not 
more generally grown, not only for its fragrant 
pee flowers, but also for the silvery, flat 

ed-pods that succeed them. The white- 
flowered variety is very beautiful when grown 
against a dark background of Yew, or some 
other dark evergreen. Although Honesty may 
be sown in the nursery garden and the young 

lants transferred to their flowering positions, 
it is best to sow the seeds where the plants will 
flower; they should be sown in irregular drifts, in 
as natural a manner as possible, and in suitable 
conditions; there is no reason why this plant 
should not become naturalised. The present 
is a suitable time to sow the seeds. 


Hesperis matronalis.— This old-fashioned, 
fragrant flower is also deserving of more general 
cultivation; it is, perhaps, seen at its best 
when naturalised in shrubberies or in shady 
places in thin woodland. It is a perennial, 
but a stock may easily be raised from seeds, 
which may be sown at this time in the reserve 
garden. There are several double varieties, 
although some of them have, I am afraid, 
disappeared from cultivation, the white-flowered 
variety being the most common. __ Well-grown 
plants attain a height of three feet and are 
very beautiful, producing long spikes of fragrant, 
Stock-like flowers. The double Rockets have 
always, and not without reason, been regarded 
as difficult subjects to cultivate, and especially 
in the south. In the north and cooler parte of 
the country they may be more easily grown- 
It is necessary to propagate young stock every 
year; after the plants have flowered the shoots 
should be partially shortened, and when young 
growths have started from the base the plants 
may be lifted and divided, planting them in 
the reserve garden until the autumn. _ Another 
method of raising stock is to make cuttings from 
the side-shoots, and insert them in a cold frame, 
or even out-of-doors, as they will root readily 
if kept shaded. The best of all methods of 
increase is to keep a stock of plants specially 
for propagation, not allowing them to flower ; 
these plants will develop plenty of young 
shoots suitable for use as cuttings early m the 
season. 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. . 

By T. PATBMAN, Gardener to SiR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 

Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire, 

Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations.—After 
the flowers have been cut from these plants the 
latter may be removed to a cold frame and 
allowed to remain a while before the operation 
of layering takes place. Should the weather 
prove hot and dry, 1t will be necessary to shade 
the plants from bright sunshine. Layers are 
best obtained from young plants that have 
been grown for one season only. Those that 
are to be potted on to grow into large specimens 
may receive this attention so soon as it is 
convenient. After potting the plants, water 
should be given the roots sparingly, but at the 
same time never allow them to suffer from 
lack of moisture. Spraying the plants with soft 
water during hot, weather will help them 
to become re-established under more favourable 
conditions. Although there are numbers of 
varieties, the best are probably Duchess of 
Westminster, Old Blush and Princess of Wales, 
and if only a small collection is grown it will be 
found difficult to surpass these three sorts. 


Calceolarias.—Seeds of herbaceous Calceolarias 
may be sown now to obtain flowering plants 
early next spring, and a second sowing may be 

e in July for a later batch. The receptacles 
should be filled with a light, open compost, 
which should be watered with a fine rose can 
several hours before sowing the seeds, which are 
small and need to be sown on a fine, even surface. 
It is not necessary to cover the seeds with soil ; 
the surface may receive a light sprinkling of 
fine silver sand. Cover the seed-pans with a 
sheet of glass and stand them ina cool greenhouse, 
keeping their surroundi moist and the soil 
shaded from bright sunshine. Calceolaria seeds 
germinate very quickly, therefore watch the 
pan carefully and remove the glass immediately 
the seedlings appear. At this stage, great 
care is needed, for the tiny seedlings must 


never lack moisture or they would dry up and © 


die off quickly. The seedlings should be 
pricked off immediately they can be handled 
in a light, open compost and stood in a frame 
or ouse facing north-east, where little 
ing will be necessary. Greenfly is somewhat 
troublesome to this plant and must be rigor- 
ously suppressed by spraying the plants on 
frequent occasions with a suitable insecticide. 


Salvia splendens and S. leucantha.— Plants of 
these Sages that are intended to be grown as 
large specimens should be ready for placing in 
the pots in which they are to flower. The soil 
may consist chiefly of good loam mixed with old 
Mushroom-bed manure and a dash of bone-meal, 
with sharp grit added to render the texture 
porous. Place the plants in a cold frame until 
they have become established in the new compost 
when they may be stood out-of-doors, for prefer- 
ence in a place shaded from mid-day sun. 
Red spider attacks these Salvias, but syringing 
the plait in the evenings with clear water 
will keep this pest in check. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the BARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 

Gooseberries.—To obtain large dessert berries 
of the best quality the bushes should not be 
cropped too heavily, while the foliage should be 
kept clean and free from red spider and other 
insect pests. Bushes that are cropping heavily 
should be thinned severely of the fruits. The 
green berries removed may be used for tarte 
or for bottling; if for the latter purpose they 
should be of an even size. If the bushes are 
growing on light land a liberal mulching of 
decayed manure over the roote, followed by a 


soaking of water or liquid manure at intervals . 


m dry weather will prove exceptionally bene- 
ficial to the crop. ' 


Fig Trees. —These trees are growing freely 
and are well studded with young fruits. As the 
new growths extend, such as are required for 
furnishing the space or for fruiting next year 
should be secured in position. Suitable shoots 
may be tied over the older branches at intervals 
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and others fastened to the walls or wires. 
Thin the shoots, if n , to prevent over- 
crowding, but do not stop any of the leading 
growths of those that are required for fruiting 
next season. 

Loganberries. — Where Loganberries are 
planted in good soil the growths are usually 
strong and numerous. Their number should be 
reduced at an early stage, retaining only suffic- 
ient for filling the available space and to take 


- the places later of those that have fruited. 


In some soils the Loganberry grows and crops 
well without much help at the roots, but where 
the land is porous and light, mulchings of manure 
and repeated waterings with liquid manure 
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south walls out-of-doors the fruits of the first crop 
are swelling, and the same procedure is recom- 
mended as above, although these trees will 
require longer time to perfect their fruite, 
but they form a most valuable succession 
where Figs succeed in these conditions, extend- 
ing the season until late September. Young 
Fig trees are often peed atenrp if allowed a 
free root-run, and succ better if only given 
a limited space at first, enlarging the border 
as becomes necessary. 

Thinning Grapes.—Late varieties of Grapes 
and those grown in cold houses are now ready 
for thinning, and every opportunity must be 
taken to get this important work completed 


A. 
Be 
t 


FIG. 197.—WEINMANNIA TRICHOSPERMA. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, May 25. Flowers white, with pink-tipped anthers. 
Shown by Mr. Gerald Loder. (see p. 376). 


are essential to obtain good results. Logan- 
berries are useful for many poe and should 
be gathered before the seeds become hard. 


` FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OF 
Alrsa, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire 


Figs.—The first crop of Figs in heated houses 
is now over, and if the tips of the growing 
shoots have been stopped regularly, the second 
crop of fruits should be swelling rapidly. At 
this stage the trees must never be allowed 
to suffer for lack of moisture at the roots, and 
frequent applications of diluted liquid manure 
are of great assistance in maintaining vigour and 
promoting the swelling of the fruits. Remove all 
superfluous growths and keep the young shoots 
tied so that no part of the trees become over- 
crowded, and thus prevent the sunlight from 
reaching the fruits. In cold houses and on 


before the berries become tightly wedged in 
the bunches, as they are then much more 
difficult to thin, and the work is correspondingly 
slower ; moreover, when the berries are crowded 
there is a danger of injury in thinning them. 
The chief objection to growing several houses of 
Grapes entirely without fire-heat is that they 
usually develop uniformly, and all require 
attention at the same time. The laterals and 
sub-laterals should be kept well under control 
by stopping the latter at the second or third 
leaf and not allowing them to grow too vigor- 
ously and draw the sap from the bunches. 
The main shoots, or leaders, may be allowed 
to extend until the thinning has been completed, 
when they should be stopped by pinching out 
the growing points. So soon as the thinning 
has been completed a top-dressing of an approved 
vine manure should be applied and well-watered 
in, and a good layer of farm-yard manure spread 
over the borders to conserve moisture, and also 
to act as a stimulant at future waterings. 
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ROSE GARDEN. 


SOME OLD-TIME ROSES. 


REFERENCE to the Roses exhibited in pots 
at the Royal Botanic Society’s meeting on May 
10, 1848, will porhapi recall happy memories 
to old rosarians. The report runs :—“ Con- 
cerning Roses in pots, too much can hardly be 
said, for seldom have we seen better collections. 
The flowers were large and fine and the foliage 
clean and healthy. The varieties exhibited by 
Messrs. Lane, Messrs. Paul and Mr. Francis 
(of Hertford) included Duchess of Sutherland, 
Louis Bonaparte, Baronne Prevost, Armosa, 
Mrs. Elliot, Aubernon, Adam, Grand Capitaine, 
Lane, Duc de Chartres, Miellez, Lady Alice 
Peel, Cels multiflora, Comte de Paris, Mrs. 
Bosanquet, Madame Laffay, (ras 
Madame Lacharme, William Jesse, Taglioni, 
‘Souvenir de la Malmaison, Triptoleme, Coupe 
d’Hebe, Goubalt, Bouquet de Flore, General 
‘Allard, Felicite, Eugene Beauharnais, Comte 
d'Eu, Augustine Mouchelet, Princess Helen, 
Caroline and Fabvier. 

In a special class for yellow Roses, Mr. Lane 
secured the premier award with Venusta, 
Banksia, MHarrisonii, Nisida, Solfaterre and 
Vicomtesse de Cazes.” 

The grand old Souvenir de la Malmaison 1s 
even now beloved of descriminating gardeners, 
and the yellow Harrisonii is not infrequent 
. in gardens, but the majority of the others 
have long since disap Many of them, 
however, retained their popularity for several 
years subsequent to 1848, and their names will 
enable old rosarians to visualise from memory 
the hopes and fears, the victories and defeats 
of bygone shows. 

In the Floricultural Cabinet for 1848, Mr. 
Rivers gives the best twelve H.P. Roses as 
follows : Aubernon, crimson ; Augustine 
Mouchelet, brilliant red; Baronne Prevost, 
bright red; Countess Duchatel, bright rose ; 
Dr. Marx, brilliant red ; Duc d’Aumale, brilliant 
crimson; Duchess of Sutherland, handsome 
rose colour; Lady Alice Peel, deep pink ; 
La Reine, brilliant, glossy rose colour ; Madame 
Laffay, rosy crimson; Marquis Binella, pale 
flesh, and Robin Hood, bright pink.. 

In the same article appears the following 
interesting passage: “It is only in cases where 
it is wished for the qualities of a particular Rose 
to predominate that the removal of the anthers 
of the Rose to be fertilised, is necessary. Thus, 


if a yellow climbing Rose is desired, b the union ' 


of the yellow Briar with the Ayrshire, every 
anther should be removed from the latter, 
so that it is fertilised wholly with the pollen 
of the former. In some cases, where it 18 
desirable to have the qualities of both parents 
in an equal degree, the removal of the anthers 
must not take place. Thus I have found, 
by removing them from the Luxembourg 
Moss, and fertilising that Rose with a variety 
of Rose gallica, that the features of the Moss 
Rose are totally lost in its offspring (the seedlings) 


and they become nearly pure varieties of the ` l 


former; but if the anthers of the Moss Rose 
are left untouched, and it is fertilised with Rosa 
gallica, interesting hybrids are the result, 
more or less mossy.” , , 

This passage should be full of interest, if only 
from the fact that it is the written word of a 
gentleman who will for ever occupy a foremost 
position in British Rose history. — 

The ‘seventies and ‘eighties witnessed the 
advent of very many grand Roses, and it is 
particularly interesting to realise how few now 
remain; some outstanding varieties of that 
period were: Hybrid Perpetuals—Abel Grand, 
silvery rose ; neral Jacqueminot, crimson- 
scarlet; Alfred Colomb, fiery red ;_ Beauty of 
Waltham, rosy-crimson ; Captain Christy, 
soft flesh ; Duchesse de Vallambrosa, soft 
rose, bright pink centre, passing to white; 
Duke of Edinburgh, fine vermilion; Duke of 
Teck, crimson-scarlet; Duke of Wellington, 
bright crimson; Fisher Holmes, rich crimson ; 
John Hopper, deep rose; La France, rose; 
Louis Van Houtte, reddish-scarlet, shaded ; 
Prince Camille de Rohan, crimson-maroon ; 
Paul Neron,. deep rose; Star of Waltham, 
rosy crimson, and ich Brunner, carmine-rose. 

The Teas included Catherine Mermet, flesh 


Paul Perras, 
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pink ; Madame Bérard, salmon-yellow ; Madame 
de Watteville, white, shaded salmon; Madame 
Lambard, red; Perle des Jardins, orange- 
yellow; Souvenir d’Un Ami, deep rose and 
Madame Margottin, citron-yellow. 3 

Many in this necessarily abbreviated list 
are still grown, others have passed out of culti- 
vation ; it is, however, an abiding joy to know 
that Maréchal Niel may even now win in its 
class, and that it, with such other old favourites 
as Gloire de Dijon and Niphetos, may long 
remain with us, worthy survivals of a past 
generation, and a glorious incentive to another. 

Space will not permit of reference to hosts 
of other good Roses, but I cannot refrain from 
a passing thought of Cloth of Gold, that finest 
of all yellow Roses and the despair of every 
grower. 

The Hybrid Teas of an earlier generation, 
such as Beauty of Stapleford, pink ; Countess 
of Pembroke, satin-rose; Lady Mary Fitz- 
william, flesh; Nancy Lee, soft rose, and 


' Pearl,. flesh-white, are now almost forgotten ; 


another Noisette, William Allen Richardson, 
is, like Maréchal Niel, ever with us, and the 
very name is redolent of an old-world garden 
in June. Ralph E. Arnold. 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


RANUNCULUS GRAMINEUS. 
THis is an attractive little plant of easy culture, 


, Suitable for a cool position on the rock garden. 


Though by no means common, it has long been 
cultivated. It is mentioned by Parkinson in 
his Paradisi in Sole, in which work a double 
form is figured, though this does not seem to 
be in existence now. Free of growth, it has 
glaucous, lanceolate or linear leaves, with entire 
margins, and of a blue-grey colour. 

The large flowers, borne on erect, slender 
stems, from six inches to twelve inches high, 
are of a glossy, clear, rich orange-yellow, and 
when produced sbundantly, make a pleasing 
display. The cies is figured in one of the 
early volumes of the Bot. Mag., t. 164, and is a 
native of southern France and Italy. On the 
rock garden it should be planted in loamy soil 
in a cool, moderately sunny position. A. G. F. 


GERANIUM ARGENTEUM. 


Tas Geranium is one of the choicest members 
of its family for the rock garden. The silvery 
leaves are pleasing in outline and very beautiful 
generally ; the flowers, an inch or more across, 
are of the palest shade of pink with a delicate 
network of very fine rose markings. 

The plant grows well in the moraine ; in fact, 
when not growing in a moraine it would seem that 
its lightness of habit demanded the placing of 
a thin layer of granite chippings on the surface 
of the pocket accorded it, in order to prevent the 
leaves and flowers from being splashed with soil. 


W.H. 
DIANTHUS SQUARROSUS. 


Tus delightful little Pink, of dwarf, tufted 
habit, enjoys a sunny, well-drained position 
in the rock garden, where it never fails to attract 


‘attention with its heavily fringed, pure white 


flowers and typical grey foliage. 

The plant rarely exceeds three inches in 
height and forms a close cushion. It is a very 
old plant in gardens; it was introduced from 
Southern Russia in 1817. As with the majority 
of its congeners, D. squarrosus is readily propa- 
gated from cuttings. Ralph E. Arnold. 


PHLOX SUBULATA x P. AMOENA. 


As an admirer for many years of the dwarf 
Phlioxes of the type of P. subulata or P. setacea, 
I was pleased tp receive as an acquisition 
to my new garden a plant bearing the above 
name. I am not aware if it has another or 
varietal name, but it is desirable that it should 
have one. . 

The plant is an acquisition from the fact that it 
has larger flowers than most of the varieties 
of P. subulata; they are of a bright purple 
and quite effective in the rock garden. 

The foliage resembles that of P. subulata, 


but the flowers come more nearly to P. amoena. 
S. Arnott. 


June 11, 1927. 


RANUNCULUS LYALLII IN NEW 
ZEALAND, 


We are indebted to Mr. David Tannock 
Superintendent of the Public Gardens, Reserves 
and Plantations of New Zealand, for the photo- 
graph of Ranunculus Lyallii growing in the 
Dunedin Botanical Gardens and reproduced in 
the Supplementary Illustration of this issue. 
Mr. Tannock states that ‘the plants were ob. 
tained from the Mount Cook district, when they 
were at rest, in 1925, and planted in the raised 
border, as shown in the illustration, the soil of 
which was previously well trenched. The goil is 
mainly organic matter, from nine inches to one 
foot deep, overlying friable clay. Though on the 
hillside, this part of the gardens is never dry, 
and for the greater part of the year water soaking 
from the higher parts maintains a supply of 
moisture in the sub-soil. The Mountain Lily 
is usually found wild beside a stream, or in 
hollow where there is an abundance of moisture 
as well as excellent drainage, the material in 
which it is growing being mainly organic matter 
and stone chips. Previously we grew this 
plant indifferently in a moist position on the rock 
garden, and we also tried it beside a stream in 
the Rhododendron dell, but nowhere has it 
thriven so well as on the raised border. Last 
year there was a number of flowers and good 
foliage; this year there was an abundance 
of flowers and better foliage, which promises 
well for the future. We have collected all the 
seeds and are sending them to Kew and other 
gardens at home, and I feel certain that once this 

lant is established it will be appreciated, 
or it is certainly the finest Buttercup I know. 
We have also abandoned the rock-garden method 
of growing Celmisias, Veronicas and other native 
mountain plants, finding the raised border 
simpler, less expensive and more satisfactory.” 


a e a e, 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


AURICULAS AT NETHER WARDEN. 


In years gone by, when the cultivation of 
Auriculas was a prominent feature of horticul- 
ture, the northern cultivators of these plants 
could generally hold their own at the numerous 
spring flower shows, where special classes were 
provided for the different sections of these 
plants. 

These exhibitions were brought vividly to my 
mindon entering a house devoted to the culture of 
Auriculas entirely in the gardens of Clive 
Cookson, Esq., at Nether Warden, Hexham, 
Northumberland. There were hundreds of 
plants in flower, from the classic Fancies to 
the humble seedlings of the alpine section, 
and even included plants of the original Primula 
Auricula. 

The cool, moist conditions of the atmosphere 
in the north was stated years ago to be specially 
suited to these plants, but whether such is the 
case or not, I have never seen larger flowers, 
so finely developed in colour, or of greater 
substance, than were seen on the occasion of 
my visit. 

Of the show section, I noted plants with 
large trusses of such varieties as Dr. Kidd, 
Splendour, Green Lady, Lorna Doon, Scarlet 
King, Royal Purple, Dusky Queen, Sapphire, 
Bookham Blue, Yellow Sunflower and te 
Star. ' 

The members of the alpine section were even 
more worthy of note. Fine specimens of the 
old favourites, such as Argus, Dazzle, Gala, 
Vanity, Majestic, J. T. Bennett Poë, stili 
hold their own with up-to-date varieties, such 
as Bookham Pride, Queen Mary and June 
Douglas, which were also finely in flower. Large 
b tohea of seedlings were also in bloom. J 

Mr. Cookson and his able gardener, Mr. W. h 
Stables, are very enthusiastic hybridists wit 
other planta, and they are now raising some H 
these beautiful florists’ flowers. They w 
obtained some remarkable seedlings, not Ws 
named. When their enthusiastic owner fee 
disposed to exhibit them they will, I feel si 
meet with widespread appreciation. H. J. ~ 
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HEED YOU a LOWER g 


FISONS 


FERTILIZERS 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE PVBLIC™CARRIAGE PAID 


Herbaceous borders, in common with 
» Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums 
and Asters, etc., respond very readily to 


CANARY GUANO 


a scientifically compounded and perfectly 
blended General Garden Fertilizer. 7lbs. 
3/6; 28 Ibe. 10/-; | cwt. 32/-. Carr. paid. 


To maintain turf in the best condition 
throughout the summer, Lawns should 
be fed with Fisons’ 
LAWN GUANO 

as used by many of the leading Tennis 
Clubs. 7 Ibs. 4/-; 28 lbs. 11/-; 1 cwt. 
33/-. Carriage paid. 

The most nourishing and economical food 
for use in the Vegetable Garden is Fisons’ 


CHAMPION 


FERTILIZER 
7 Ibe. 3/-; 28 lbs. 8/6; 1 cwt. 26/-. 
| Carriage paid. 


IPSWICH. 


BENTLEY’S 
WEED DESTROYER 


(POISON)? 
Has ranked first for nearly fifty years. 


Stronger than any other. One application 
keeps gravel paths and drives clean for 
nearly two years. 
Commands the largest sale both at home 
and abroad, with a rapidly - spreading 
popularity. 

Concentrated Liquid (1 to 80) 

3 galls., 19/-; 6 galls., 36/-; 12 galls., 
69/-; 24 galls., 126/-; 40 galls., 200/-. 
(Powder 1 to 25). 

6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6 ; 

20 tins, 40/9 ; 40 tins, 78/-. 


BENTLEY’S 
QUASSIA EXTRACT 


(Compound Liquid) 
(NON-POISONOUS) 

Infallibly destroys Aphis in all its forms: 
It may be used anywhere and every- 
Where with absolute safety, and is the 
most economical of all Insecticides. 

One gallon makes from 80 to 100 gallons 
of wash. 


5 galls., 8/6 per gall; 1 gall., 8/9 ; 4-gall., 
uart i 


5/-; 1 quart, 3/-; 1 pint, 1/9 
Carriage paid on 15/- orders and upwards. 


Sole M anufacturers : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Chemical Works — 
Barrow - on - Humber, Lines. 


JOSEPH FISON & Co.Ltd. 


Fertiliser Manufacturer to H.M. The King 
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FOWLER’S FRUIT, VEGETABLE. 
AND GAME BOTTLING OUTFITS 


one 75/- OUTFIT—12- 
35/- OUTFIT — Patent aly rae El A a Bock Pines 
ee sree. nom aN : tions, Thermometer, 78 
ASET e nme Bottles, Bottle Brush, Pack- 


Brush, etc. ing Spoon, etc. 
Fowler’s Improved Patent 
Sterilizers (without bottles) 


Rounds . 226 ei 
Bottle capacity 8 | 
Ovals... .. 30/- 35/- 


ies OUTFIT — Patent 
2-bottle Sterilizer, Book 
of Directions, ermo- 
meter, 48 Bottles, Bottle 


: Bottle capacity | 18 
Brush, Packing Spoon, etc. Complete with Rook and 
Thermometer 


eae Wh D 
135/10 be i | 
OUTFIT KE: : 
We supply Rubber Rings frou and flat), Metal and Glass Covers and'Screw Bands 
or all kinds of Preserving Bottles. 


Please send for Price List of Bottling Appliances and mention this paper. 


Manufacturers : 


GEO. FOWLER, LEE & CO. LTD. 
72 QUEEN’S ROAD, READING. 


pont 


KILLS GREEN FLY 


AND OTHER GARDEN PESTS. 


Z 
ALi APPLE 
Aa SUCKER READY FOR USE. All you have to do is to mix a 
-~ level teaspoonful in two gallons of cold water and in 
afon minutes you have a supply of strong syringing 
iquor. 
9d. per tube. 
dis, o Large size 3/- (5 times the 9d. size.) 


Of all Ironmongers, Seedsmen, Florists and Chemists 
or post free from : 


THOS. CHRISTY & CO., 4-12, Old Swan Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 


© WOOLLY 
" APHIS 


| WEED 
KILLER 


COOPERS 
SUMMER SPRAY 
FLUID 


Dilution 1 gall. to 100 galls. water. 
int 2/- pint 3/6 quart 5/6 
Vall. J- gall. lal galls. 26/- 

OF ALL AGENTS 


Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd. 
Berkhamsted. 


LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lawm SAND. SQILPUME., 
MISUNA DIENEAN. PIG fone QUCALS 
ano Sunpmes. Stt UST. 


OBTAINING. WE SENO OMECT. CARMAOC PAIO 
Only Address. TOMLINSON & Haywaro Lre LINCOLN 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S 
NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 


for 1927 is now out. Alpines, Rock Shrubs and 
Her us Planta. Revised prices and thrilling 
Novelties. .Sent free on application. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, 


VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 

TURF LOAM p a2 ans 

for CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS, Etc. 
Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


viii. THE GARDENERS’ 


REPUTATION 


is not gained without continued good 


and effect. Especially is this true about a 
weed-killer. Eureka does kill weeds, it has the 
largest sale and when using it you are certain of 
satisfactory results, it is full strength and 


never varies. 


Erected at Moffat. 


DAVID SWAIN & CO. 


GARDEN FRAMES 
GREENHOUSES 
HEATING 


RENOVATIONS of 
HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


service 


Horticultural Builders 


101 SUSSEX RD., HOLLOWAY, N. 7 


Phone North 2807. 


ILL YOU EXCHANGE 


your surplus Alpine or Herbaceous Flowers for Buss? 


If so, please let me know what 
you have to offer, and | will send 
you my Bulb List to choose from. 


Herbert G. Longford, Abingdon, Berks. 


Have a good one! 


For a good garden have a good tap that never 
leaks, is frost proof, gives the same flow of water 
as from an open pipe, and saves the gardener 
time and labour in watering. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE FULLWAY 


NORWICH VALYE 


has a ‘straight or 
bent Nose for 
push-on, screwed 
or half-a-turn in- 
stant hose coup- 
ler similar to a 
fire cock, 

Solidly made in 
brass, with metal 9 
hand wheel. This 
pattern for instant 
hose coupler ł' 
7|- post paid. 
Coupler 1/9 

From Stock. 


List C 19 post free. 
C. P. KINNELL & Co. Ltd. 
SouTHWARK STREET———————Lonpon SE | 


15 to 18 inches in height. 


Turn your garden refuse into 
SYNTHETIC FA FARMYARD MANURE 


ADCO ACCELERATOR 


(fo- lawn mowings and soft green refuse). 


28 lb., 4/6 S61b..8/- 1 cwt., 15/- 


STANDARD ADCO 
(for all other garden rubbish and straw) 
28 lb., G/- 561b., 11/6 | cwt. , 2O}- 
Ca: riage paid to nearest Goods Station. 
Cash with order, 
Stocked by all the leading Scedsmen, Stores, 
etc. See that you obtain Adco inour br anc Jed 
bags which contain full directions for use, 
ADCO, LTD., 
60 Harpenden. HERTS. 


Stons of MANURE 


DWARF BEDDING DAHLIA 
‘*COLTNESS GEM” 


This most useful bedding plant is of compact and bushy habit, 


7/6 per doz. 5O/- per 100 
Special rate per 1.000 upon application. 


lowers bright scarlet very e 
produced upon strong stems 6 to 8 inches long and carried 
clear of the foliage. Strong pot-grown plants ready from May, 
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well 


DICKSONS NURSERIES Ltd.——Chester. 
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Gureka 
WEED KILLER 


Chemists, Seedamen, Boots, Civil 
Service, Harrods, etc. Any difficulty 
in procuring, write Tomlinson and 
Hayward Ltd., Lincoln. “ Chemistry 
in Garden and Greenhouse”’ free. 


DW ARF 
BEDDING 
DAHLIAS 


We have a very large stock of plants in fine 
condition. 


COLTNESS GEM {hR ie ite 
ts 
brilllant scarlet flowers are produced in the 


greatest profusion during summer and autumn 
till frost comes. Habit dwarf and compact, 
ne ht ish are 26/10 from Pa 12 for 7), 
or or 100 for 
aid fur cash with o sad 


pA new variety of the 
PAISLEY GEM atest merit. Flowers 
brilliant orange-scarlet with a double row of ray 
florets. It is quite as dwarf and co 
habit, and is even more floriferous than Colt- 
noes Gem. A decided acquisition which should 
every garden. Plants from pote, 13 es) 
reine 25 for 26/-. Carr. paid for cash with order 


Catalogue of Hardy Scotch Grown Bedding plants 
may be had post free on application. 


AUSTIN & McASLAN 
91-95, Mitchell Street, GLASGOW. 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone— Palmers Green 0059 
Uelegrams and Cables—" Odontoglot, Winchmore, London.’ 


LOAM 
LOAM 
LOAM 


Yellow — Fibrous — Fresh Cut — 


direct from our new cutting grounds. 


Any quantity loaded free on rail. 
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SOME INTERESTING SHRUBS AT 
CANRIZARG. 


A FINE collection of shrubs is well-grown and 
cared for in the gardens of Cannizaro, Wimble- 
don, the residence of E. H. Wilson, Esq. The 
spacious gardens cover many acres, and their 
most attractive features are the wild garden 
and the shrub border. 

The extensive kitchen garden and the glass- 
houses are divided from the pleasure grounds 
by a large wall, against which are growing several 
species of Ceanothus, which seem to have found 
ideal conditions, for some are ten feet or more 
tall, and are all flowering freely. Three 
species are ee papillosus, 
C. thyrsiflorus and Č. dentatus. Of these, 
C. papi osui the most vigorous, is a species with 

» rough, shining-green leaves which are 
somewhat viscid in the spring. It is of very 
rapid growth and well worth planting against 
& south wall. 

One of the houses is set aside for the cultiva- 
tion of difficult or half-hardy shrubs in pots, 
and here a strong, sweet scent, as of Lilies filled 
the air, but as no Lilies were apparent, it did 
not take long to trace the source of this perfume 
to Rhododendron fragrantissima, some three 
or four feet high, bearing loose heads of large, 
white flowers. The incident reminded me of 
entering an alpine house some years ago and 
smelling a perfume like that of Sweet Peas, 
which I traced to Primula Wardii. The house 
contains many new and rare Rhododendrona, 
some of them raised from seeds. In one corner 
stood splendid specimens of Magnolia Fraseri 
and M. A tthe both of which have very 
large and handsome leaves, and are well worth 
growing for their foliage only. A good plant of 
M. Wilsonii was also noticed. Nandina domestica, 
although not in flower, was beautiful with 
its red-tinted leaves, while Veronica Hulkeana 

rated another corner of the house with its 
long spikes of lilac-coloured flowers. 

he wild garden provides a feast of good things. 
Here is a large and varied collection of Camellias, 
Magnolias and Rhododendrons. By far the 
most ers Par among the Camellias was the 
semi-double, pink variety, Lady Clare, which 
received an Award of Merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society so recently as April 5 
last, when it was exhibited by Lionel de Roths- 
child, Esq. The specimen at Cannizaro was 
full of flowers at the time of my visit with many 
buds to open. The rose-coloured Camellia 
Nagusaki, with double flowers; the deep rose 
C. Donckelaari, and the white C. japonica, 
were other noticeable Camellias in flower. 

A recent introduction among the dwarf 
Rhododendrons was in full flower; thisisunnamed 
and carried the number 15,356, Forrest. Jt 
is of the R. hippophaeoides type, and very much 
resembles that charming species with its small 
leaves and tiny heads of Jilac-coloured flowers. 
Another dwarf species which was making a 
grand display was the delicate pink and white 
R. racemosum. The white-flowered R. Dr. 
Stocker showed up well against a background 
of darker foliage while the dwarfer R. ciliatum 
was equally attractive, and seems to have found 
a congenial home in the wild garden at Can- 


hizaro. 

. Rhododendron Gauntlettii x R. Thomsonii 
18 a large, early-flowering variety, very like R. 
Cornish Cross; R. Fortunei x R. Thomsonii, 
with large, rose-pink flowers, is another early- 
flowering hybrid making a good display. 

These gardens contain a very representative 
collection of Ericas. Tall bushes of the white- 
flowered Erica Veitchii were very fragrant 
in the afternoon sun, while the coloured flowers of 
E. australis, close at hand, were evidently 
favourites with the bees. The dwarfer E. carnea 
and ita white variety were almost over, having 
flowered nearly all the winter. 

Among other dwarf shrubs I was glad to see 
Viburnum Carlesii and Osmanthus Delavayi 
growing finely in close proximity. The sweet 
scent of Viburnum Carlesii filled the air for some 
distance, Many flowering Plums, Cherries and 
Peaches are included in the Cannizaro collec- 
tion, and one of the most beautiful I saw was 

us serrulata Hizakawobeni, a double, 


rose-coloured Plum. During the latter part 
of May and the early part of June, flowering 
shrubs provide a wealth of colour at Canni- 
zaro. . Donald Biazill. 


THE WURTH OF RYBRIB RHODO- 
DEHDRORS. 


WHATEVER arguments the purist may advance 
against hybrid Rhododendrons, as contrasted 
with les, he cannot object to them on the 
ground of garden value. That they have in 
abundance ; and it is in years like 1926 and 1927 
that this fact is brought home to one. In normal 
years the Himalayan and Chinese species 
give good value, and few will be found to deny 
that, plant for plant, they beat the hybrids 
in colour, vigour and grace. Then comes a 
May frost, following a heavy flower crop, as 
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FIG. 198.—RHODODENDRON LODERI VAR. KING GEORGE. 
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happened last year. The young growths”are 
killed, and in the following year there is hardly 
a bloom to be seen; such flowers as there are 
receive their final quietus in an April frost! 

But the best hybrids are supremely indifferent 
to all these alarums and excursions. They were 
in full bloom late in May and had been 
beautiful for three weeks. When the recent 
April frost was cutting the species down right 
and left, the hybrids were untouched, for the 
buds were still tightly closed; when the May 
frost of last year was spoiling all prospect of 
flowers this year by ruining the young 
growths, the hybrids lay low and said nothing, 
and this year responded with a heavier flower 
crop than ever! And the secret of that is, 
that their new growths develop late in the 
spring. 

And so, as far as Rhododendrons are con- 
cerned, it has been left to the hybrids to cover 
the nakedness of the land this year, and right 
well have they done it; one trembles to think 
what the Rhododendron Society’s second show 
would have been like but for the material supplied 
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by despised hybrids. Meanwhile, those who enjoy 
colour should isok at the beds of Rhododendron, 
such as Cynthia, planted. in the parks, or take 
a walk through the Rhododendron Dell at Kew. 
Amongst notable hybrids in the latter B 
are the following :—Alice, flowers pure pink; 
Michael Waterer, flowers crimson, with black 
spots; Mrs. Anthony Waterer, ink ‘ah 
bud, opening white, with a large cow 
yellow mottled patch; Purity, w O y 
small yellow patch, very fragrant ; E ei 
Boulton, pink ; The Queen, pale purplish pin 
with a yellow blotch; Victoria, ma enta 
with darker spots ; a very showy variety ; Sigis- 
mund Rucker, deep crimson with large black 
splash ; Charles Dickens, cherry-red ; Nevati- 
cum, pink, with a few well defined darker spots ; 
Lord Palmerston, like the last, but bigger 
flowers in finer trusses; King of the Purples, 
a deep rich colour recalling that of R. niveum, 
with dusky spots ; Catawbiense fastuosum flore 


pleno, which looks surprisingly blue against | 


the reds and Įpurples; Doncaster, scarlet ; 
Mrs. F. Hankey, cherry-crimson; and Gaunt- 
lettil, white suffused pink ; magnificent flowers 
in large, loose trusses. 

The majority of those mentioned are large 
bushes, and most of them make a wonderful 
display; by the time these are over others 
will be flowering. It may fairly be ob- 
jected that many of these hybrids are in bad 
taste as regards colour; the rawest magentas, 
purples and crimsons flaunt their colours side 
by side, and no attempt whatever has been made 
to keep them apart and restore harmony. 
But of their powerful effect there can be no two 
opinions, and it is clear they will carry us 
on far into June. 

Rhododendron Loderi var. King George 
(Fig. 198) is a magnificent garden plant. 

It may well be that China, for all the hundreds 
of Rhododendrons she has sent us, will, in the 
long run, when the time comes to assess her gifts 
fairly, to weigh the pros. and cons., and pro- 
nounce final judgment, be chiefly remembered 
for her contribution of dwarf species. F. K.W. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 


PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden W.C.2 


Letters for Publication as well as specimens gags 

fo" naming, should te addressed to the EDITORS, 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 

lommeunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 

ONLY OF THB PAPER, sent as early in the week as 

, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 

signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Editors and Publisher.—0Our would 
obriate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and that 


all communications intended for or referring 
to the literary department, and to be 
should be directed to the EDITORS, The two 


b a . . dey ai iments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necesxary delay and confusion arise when lellers are 
misdirected. 


Local News. -Correspondents will greatly oblige sending 
to the wa. rr eet itipence of local events [teely to be 

of interest to our readers. 

trations.—The Kduors will be glad to rz ‘etre and to 

moe a photographs or drawings suitable forr 

rf rardens, or of remarkable 78, trees, - 6, but 

sann be responsible for loss or injury. 
ndents sendiny newspapers shuuld 
paragraphs ish the Editors 


News ers.—Corr 
a PaSa to mark 
to see. 
ent Communications.—/j sent telegraph, these 

Ore mould be addressed " Gard, miron. T Rand: or by 
tslenhone, to Gerrard. 1543, 


A DAY ON A SUGAR 
ESTATE. 


sugar estates of British Guiana are 
situated on the flat plain of marine 
alluvium that occurs along the coast and 
for a short distance up the larger rivers. The 
largest estate is the Diamond plantation, on the 
Demerara river; this is some seven thousan 
acres in extent, and produces about 15,000 tons 
of sugar annually, It was my good fortune 
to be able to spend a day on this estate during 
j i p low levels, a large rti 

Owing to their low levels, a pro ion 
of the Sugar cane lands are below high-tide 
mark, hence, in places, extensive sea-dams 
have to be maintained. The estate is laid sda 
in more or less regular rectangles, intersec 
by numerous canals which serve alike for 
transport, drainage and irrigation. The land 
generally is of a very heavy, clayey nature, 
and necessitates the opening of narrow cross 
drains at frequent intervals on an elaborate 

In the rainy season drainage has to be 
maintained by pumping the water from these 
drains into the larger canals, which discharge 
into the sea or river at low-tide. 

As may be readily understood, the tillage of 
these lands under such conditions is a big 
problem, and although on the Diamond planta- 
tion both manual and mechanical tillage are 
practised with success, power tillage is fast gain- 
ing ground. Several types of tractor ploughs 
are in use (Fig 199), but tremendous strength 
is nec to withstand the conditions, and the 
Fowler steam-cable plough ge goats at present 
to be the most efficacious. this direction, 
it may be noted that the introduction and in- 
crease of mechanical tillage is seriously affecting 
the supply of suitable manure, which has never 
been over abundant. The constant use of 
sulphate of ammonia has also 80 altered both the 
mechanical and chemical condition of the soil 
that planters are being forced to reconsider 
their methods of manuring, and empty Adco 
drums are now familiar objects on many of the 
a =a estates. 

e growth of Sugar-cane is more or less 
continuous throughout the year, but cutting 
and grindi must necessarily take place 
during the seasons, namely, early spring 
and late summer, consequently tillage for new 
plantations takes place so soon as the final 
aop of an established quarter is harvested, 
and replanting is carried out 80 soon a8 prace 
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ticable. The first crop after planting is generall 
the heaviest, but an estate is usually divided an 
that at least three and sometimes four crops 
are reaped from one planting, thus dividing 
the tillage work into three-year or four-year 
periods. The greater eh of the field work, 

d, the canes being 


generally, is done by 
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fixed triangularly, going in between t 

roller and the top roller and then out Rett 
the top roller and the delivery roller; when 
leaving these, water is sprayed on the crushed 
cane, and again, as it passes the last set of three 
rollers. A conveyor then takes the final] 
crushed sugarless cane, now called “megaas > 


FIG. 199.—MECHANICAL TILLAGE ON A SUGAR ESTATE IN 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


weeded, thrashed, cut and carried from the 
fields to the punts for transport to the factory 
by hand, hence the success of the industry 
is dependent on a plentiful supply of labour. 
All the transport is by water, the canes being 
carried in large, metal-lined punts from the 
various parts of the estate, along the canal 
to the factory (Fig. 201). 

On arrival at the factory the punts are un- 
loaded on to a conveyor which takes the canes 
to the first rollers of the train of mills. On the 
way they pass under revolving knives which level 
them up, and the rate of feed to the first rollers 
is regulated by a clutch which can stop the 


to the boiler where so much as is required for 
f the furnace is conducted down a chute 
into the fire-box. The remainder is dumped 
on the ground and is used for littering cattle 
poar, ana R aera — helps to supply 
ure @ in th 
of ae plantationa! i ais 
e cane juice from the mills is pum 
through heaters and passes to tanks or c ‘foes, 
At the time of my visit, syrup was being manufac» 
tured from the juice; therefore the juice was 
only heated to boiling point to cause the impur- 
ities to settle or rise to the surface. After this 
is done the clear juice is drawn away and passes 
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FIG. 200.—MOVING A TRACTOR OVER A CANAL. 


conveyor. The first pair of rollers is deepl 
grooved and crushes the canes so as to give 
a regular feed to the next rollers, the rest of which 


are in sets of three, so arranged that each 
succeeding set gives increased pressure to the 


cane. 
From the first pair of “chewing” rollers 
the cane is passed on to the next set of three 


pac very fine gauze to what is called the 
“triple effect,” in which it is concentrated to 8 
certain extent in vacuum. From here it 18 
pumped to the eliminators, where it is boiled 
and any impurities that rise to the surface are 
skimmed off, and thence to the vacuum pans; 
where it is further concentrated. From the 
vacuum pans it is conveyed to open pans heated 
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by steam, where the final concentration takes 
place to the desired density. Some syrup is 
boiled to a density of 41 Baume; the one I 
saw being manufactured was a special kind, 
boiled to a density of 43 Baume. From the open 
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Previous to and during the great war the 
industry was considerably helped by the value 
of rum, which is produced from the molasses 
after ite separation from the sugar, but during 
the last few years the decrease in the demand 


FIG. 201.—BARGE LOADED WITH SUGAR CANE FOR 
TRANSPORT TO THE FACTORY. 


the syrup is pumped through an apparatus 
soled by vat, ta which it is cooled rapidly, 
and then it passes to the storage tanks to be 
filled into puncheons, made of Oak or hardwood, 
of a capacity of 110 wine gallons, in which it 
is shipped to Canada and Newfoundland. 
About 8,000,000 wine gallons of syrup are 
shipped every year to the above countries 
where it is used in various ways. It is used as 
food chiefly by the fishermen, farmers - and 
lum n, and is very nutritious and beneficial, 
ractically eliminating the necessity of aperiente. 
t is the pure product of cane juice, not sulphured 
to produce colour, and has no chemical added 
to ıt. Its colour is darker than that of golden 
syrup, but the flavour is better, and it isa pity it 
i8 not known in England. The p I saw being 
made was sold at ls. 3d. per wine gallon to the 


shipper, plus the cost of the puncheon, which 
was 266. 


When making sugar, the juice is heated 
in the clarifiers and lime is The clear 
liquor then goes through the same process as 
for syrup until it reaches the vacuum pans, 
where it is boiled into sugar grain under pressure. 

semi-solid mass then goes to centrifugal 
machines in which the mo is separated 
from the sugar. All the settling from the 
Juice in the clarifiers is again heated and 
goes to the filter presses; the clear juice from 
this being mixed with that of the first extraction 
and the “mud” is thrown in on the pens, 
Where animals eat it. The sugar manufac- 
tured is of three classes, the greater bulk being 
the ordinary vacuum-pan crystals for the 
Canadian and American markets, but some 
estates make the well-known Demerara crystals 
for the English market, and a comparatively 
small quantity of white sugar is also made. 

It will be noted that nothing is lost in the 
manufacture of sugar from cane, and the onl 
part of the refuse fibre which is lost to the soil 
is that which is burned for raising steam. Most 
of the concentration of the juice is done in 
vacuo, only the exhaust steam from the ines, 
etc., is used; otherwise it would be impossible 
to raise enough steam from the ‘ megass,” 
and some other kind of fuel would have to be 
imported. I understand that it is the ambition 
of all factory engineers to fix the furnaces to 
the boilers so as to economise in the use of 
, megans ” so much as possible and thus retain 
it for conversion into manure for the benefit 


of future crops. 


for rum has considerably affected the financial 
position of the growers. A certain amount of 
rum is still made, however, and as I was able 
to see the process, a few notes on it may be of 
interest. For this purpose molasses and water 
are mixed by conducting the two into large 
vessels, where it is thoroughly mixed by agitation 
as it in. This liquor is then conducted 
to large, open vate, where it is allowed to ferment 
for a period of thirty-six hours. It is then con- 
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ECONOMIC PLANTS OF THE BAY 
ISLANDS (HONDURAS). 


(Concluded from p. 305.) 


ee eel 


Tas Vanilla (Vanilla planifolia) is a climbing 
Orchid found in the y forest, but it is 
never cultivated in the Bay Islands. The pods, 
or beans, are collected a little before maturity 
and dried, when they become brownish in colour. 
They are used to flavour candies, guaro (rum) 
and Tobacco. 

The Lemon Grass, Fever Grass or Zacate de 
Limón (Andropogon Nardus, L.) is a small, 
cultivated grass, generally called ‘‘tea,” as 
in the Bay Islands it is exclusively used to make 
tea; it has a pleasant, Lemon-like scent. Its 
home is East India, where oil is extracted from 
the leaves and stem. . 

The Madre Cacao or Madera EA (Erythrina 
sp. or Gliricidia maculata, H. B. K.) is a small, 
Leguminous tree, with very pretty pink flowers. 
It 1s easily propagated from cuttings, and there- 
fore is often used to make living fences. It 
furnishes a good quality of cabinet wood; 
the bark ground and mixed with Maize, is 
used by the Ladinos as rat poison. On the 
mainland this tree is planted in plantations 
as a shade tree, hence the name Madre de 
Cacao (Mother of the Cacao). 

The Red fog ove or Mangle Colorado 
(Rhizophora Mangle) abounds around the tidal 
swampe, and at the borders of the oons. 
This tree does not reach such a great size as 
the white or the black ve. The stem 
begins at a distance of five feet to six feet from the 
ground, being supported by numerous air roote 
which form an impenetrable jungle. The red 
dye contained in the bark turns the water in the 
“ Manglares ” a dirty, red colour. Locally, the 
wood is used in boat-building and in i 
hogsheads, and occasionally in ing violin 
bows and walking sticks. The bark is used 
for tanning and dyeing. , 

The Black Mangrove or Mangle Negro (Avi- 
cennia nitida) is a fairly tall tree with black 
bark, found in the lowlands close to the seae 


(FIG. 202.—HEAPS OF SURPLUS ‘“MEGASS” OUTSIDE A SUGAR FACTORY. 


ducted to the stills, the final liquor being a 
colourless liquid containing about forty per cent. 
of alcohol. The colouring is done by adding 
burnt sugar caramel, the depth of colour 
attained being governed by the demands of the 
various markets. Molasses and Molascuit, 
a cattle food, two other by products, are also 
exported to a large extent, and a considerable 
quantity of industrial alcohol is produced which 
is used to drive machinery on the estates. 
W. Auton. 


shore. It is often used for house-posts, which 
last a long time in the damp soil. 

The White Mangrove, or Mangle Blanco 
(Avicennia officinalis, syn. A. tomentosa) is a 
fairly straight, tall tree, with grey bark and 
tomentose leaves. The wood is not so durable 
as that of the red and the black Mangrove ; 
it is, however, esteemed as firewood. 

Mahoe, Majao and Majagua are names applied 
in Central America and the West Indies to several 
species of Thespesia, Paritium and Hibiscus, 
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is a small tree found only around brackis 
water. It has heart-shaped leaves, and pointed, 
large, pretty yellow flowers, which turn purple 
in colour when about to fall off. The strong 
bast fibre of this plant is not extracted. 

Contrayerva (from Spanish contrayerba) and 
Guaco are the names applied to several twining 
vines of Dorstenia, Aristolochia and Willugh- 
baeya (Mikania), the aromatic, bitter roots and 
leaves of which are used locally as a remedy 
for intermittent fever, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
asthma, cancer, syphilis, cholera, etc. ‘They are 
also reputed to be an efficient blood tonic and 
an active diaphoretic, stomachic, diuretic and 
vermifuge. The remedy is administered in 
the shape of infusions of the mashed leaves or 
decoctions of the boiled roots. Cases of fish 
poisoning, which occur rather frequently at 
certain times of the year, are efficiently cured 
by this remedy. 

On the neighbouring mainland of Central 
America, Guaco and Contrayerva are the most 
common remedies used in the case of snake 
bites. A very strong infusion is given to the sick 
person every hour, gradually decreasing the dose. 
In order to increase the effect, the infusion is 
heated before administering, but care must 
be taken not to overheat it, otherwise all ite 
volatile principle will evaporate. Hot poultices 
of the heated stem and leaves are also laid upon 
the wound. | 

Some of the bushmen preserve the mashed 
plant in rum and carry & small bottle of this 
tincture with them when travellin in the bush ; 
others claim to make themselves immune 
from snake bite by chewing from time to time 
a little of the leaves. The “snake charmers ie 
render themselves immune by making & small 
incision in their flesh, in which they pour 
a few drops of the juice of the Guaco. 
Edouard Conzemius, 33, Boulevard des Batig- 
nolles, Paris. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


See 


CYPRIPEDIUM ACOMB. 


Tyrs most desirable hybrid, which is the result 
of intercrossing C. Carola and C. Memoria F. 
M. Ogilvie, is one of the many fine seedlings 
recently flowered in the collection of Clive 
Cookson, Esq., Nether Warden, Hexham. 
The dorsal sepal is three-and-a-quarter inches 
broad and holds itself in perfect form ; the upper 
two-thirds is heavily line-spotted with rich 

urple, and there is a broad band of purple 
rom the base to the apex; the basal third is 
greenish-yellow blotched with brown-purple. 
The petals are five-and-a-half inches across 
the flower; they are two-and-a-quarter inches 
broad; the upper halves of the petals are rich 
brown-purple, mottled and margined with yellow, 
the basal halves yellow with suffused brown 
markings. ‘The lip is greenish-yellow, suffused 
in front with brown-purple. This hybrid is 
a fitting companion to the many fine Cypri- 
pediums in the Nether Warden collection. 


ORCHIS FOLIOSA. 


Tue Maderian Orchis is one of the finest 
of hardy Orchids and rarely fails to provide 
a handsome display of bloom at this season. 
The inflorescences attain a height of from one 
foot to two feet or even more. The plant is 
well furnished with foliage leaves from one inch 
to two inches long, surmounted by fine spikes 
of rosy-purple flowers. 

The plant is suitable for growing in a bog or 
a shady nook; it needs abundant moisture 
at the roots and a good depth of rich soil. It 
should, however, be remembered that, like 
all other members of the Orchideae, the plant 
‘3 impatient of root disturbance or removal of 
any description. 

‘An excellent plan is to allow the ripe seed- 
capsules to disperse their seeds over the whole 
area naturally, resulting in a goodly crop of 
plants in the near future. T. D. Boyd, 
6, Clarence Road, Kew Gardens. 


(Continued from p. $57.) 


V. CHELMEA, Boissier and Heldreich, is a woody- 
rooted species, thereby differing from the palus- 
tris Violas. It is extremely rare, having been 
found only on the higher rocks of Mount Chelmos 
in Greece, and on Mount Velez, in Montenegro. 
The flowers are lilac, with whitish centres ; 
and, unlike V. palustris, the plant throws no 
stolons. 

V. Clementiana, Boissier, is identified by 
Farrer with V. grandiflora, CGrisebach, but the- 
latter is in reality synonymous with V. Zoysu. 
In some respects V. Clementiana approaches V. 
altaica, and in others V. Zoysii, and thus may be 


regarded as intermediate between the calcarata. 


and altaica groups. It is an, exceedingly 
dwarf plant, not exceeding three inches high ; 
is densely leafy and bears one conspicuous 
yellow flower on each stem. Boissier gave 1ts 
home as Macedonia (whence, apparently, the 
reference to Scardus in Farrer), but it is known 
authentically only from Mt. Olympus, near 
Brussa in Asia Minor (the classical locality of 
the true V. gracilis), where it grows on rocks near 
the summit, at about 8,100 feet, among the snow. 

V. Comollia, Messara, requires to be re- 
discovered. It is very close to the typical 
V.cenisia. As to its cultivation, little or nothing 
is known. M. Correvon, I understand, once 
had it, but has lost it. M. Correvon declared it 
to be the most wonderful of the Violets; and 
it is reputed to be the most fragrant. This 
gentleman told me, a year ago, that he intended 
to collect V. Comollia yet again; but even a 
much younger man might have qualms about the 
long expedition involved. V. Comollia grows 
only in a comparatively restricted area in the 
Bergamask (or Orobian) Alps, which run east- 
wards of the Lake of Como; its centre is the 
mountain called La Redorta, and it inhabits 
rocks at about 8,000 feet. It may be of interest 
to possible collectors to quote here a nent | 
of the route given by Mr. Douglas Freshfield, 
quondam President of the Alpine Club, written 
so far as I remember, in the ‘eighties—going up 
from the Valtellina side, near Sondrio : “Another 
steep ascent ; leads to the last Alp. 
Above this the glen is mostly stones and the 
scenery is extremely savage. Our local 
guide led us to a broken-down path which 
climbed very steeply among avalanche debris. 
. , . The crest can be gained by climbing a 
long, dull, snowy trough. On the broken crags 
near its head, V. Comollia was growing pro- 
fusely.” The varying descriptions of the colour 
of the flowers throw doubt on them all. Becker 
describes it as pale purple or yellow, with an 
orange or yellow centre; Correvon describes 
it as bright rose with a yellowish green reverse 
to the petals; Farrer has it as “ flaming vinous 
rose, more rich than even in V. bosniaca, with 
the same opaque reverse of nankeen yellow to 
the petals °; Mr. Freshfield describes it as 
just ‘‘ bright mauve.” The only point on which 
everybody seems to be agreed is that V. Comollia 
is par excellence worthy of re-discovery. 

V. conspersa, Reichenbach, and V. labradorica, 
Schrank, are both Wood Violets, akin to V. 
sylvestris, and often confused one with another. 

he Kew Hand List gives V. labradorica as 
synonymous with V. canina var. Muehlenbergii, 
whereas the latter is in reality V. conspersa. 
V. labradorica is alpine, coming from Greenland 
and Labrador and so far south as the mountains 
of New York State. V. conspersa is lowland 
and southern, extending from Quebec to the 
mountains of Georgia. The former is dwarfer, 
has the leaves slightly hairy on the upper surface, 
& less branching root, quite obtuse leaves, 
stipules entire, deep violet flowers, and blooms 
in July and August. V. conspersa on the other 
hand is rather taller, is quite glabrous, has a 
much-branched root, the upper leaves almost 
acuminate, the stipules longly fringed, pale 
violet flowers, and blooms from April into May. 
ade oe it a * long-armed ” plant, by which 
pa p f ane S refers to the long fimbria- 

o e stipules, givi i 

Appearance: P giving them a bristly 

V. corsica, Rouy and Foucauld, is synonymo 
with V. Bertolonii; it i dt AAT 
ee nii; it is very distinct from V. 


itself a variety of V. alba, Besser, this last, in 
turn, being a near relative of V. odorata, the 
Sweet Violet. It is not, therefore, a bog 
Violet like palustris. 

V. cucullata, Aiton, common in cultivation, 
is not confined to the New England States, 
but is one of the most widespread of American 
Violets, from north to south throughout the 
eastern U.S.A. This, the Hooded Violet, 
takes its name from the inverted, cowl-sha 
form of the young leaves. In summer, alter 
flowering, the leaves become very broad, and the 
whole plant becomes a very leafy clump which 
(as in the case of many Violets) might give a 
wrong impression of the character of the plant, 
were not such an impression corrected by know- 
ledge of the early spring state at flowering 
time. 

V. Curtisii, Forster and V. sabulosa, Bor., 
are both seashore forms of V. tricolor (V. 
tricolor, sb-sp. genuina var. maritima, Schweigg.). 

V. declinata, W. and K., is by Farrer made 
synonymous with V. Dubyana. This is an error 
originating with Gaudin in the Flora helvetica, 
repeated by Reichenbach and Caruel. V. 
declinata is a Viola belonging, like V. Dubyana, 
to the lutea group, but very different in appear- 
ance from V. Dubyana. It used to be associated 
with V. elegantula (V. bosniaca), but the latter 
is now classed with the gracilis Violas. It is 
a tall plant, from six to sixteen inches, with 
rather large, blue flowers, long in shape rather 
than round, the two upper petals Oera pp 
and much larger than the lateral, and held we 
away from and above the lateral, while the 
lateral and lowermost are huddled together, 
thus giving the bloom ite elon gated, startled 
look, not unlike the bloom of V. Dubyana. It 
hails from Transylvania, Hungary and Galicia, 
whereas V. elegantula comes from the mountains 
of the eastern Adriatic, and V. Dubyana comes 
from the Bergamasks and the Garda Hills. 
V. declinata may be obtained true from several 
prera nurseries. 

. delphinifolia is simply Nuttall’s name for 
V. pedatifida, Don. Farrer treated them as 
two distinct species. 

V; dichroa, Boissier and Huet, belongs to 
the altaica group; it is very dwarf, however, 
from near the snows at about 10,000 feet, with 
comparatively large flowers of violet or reddish- 
violet, and longish spur. 

V. dissecta was Ledebourg’s name for what is 
now placed as the variety multifida of V. 
pinnate. It is, in short, the Siberian form of 
the European V. pinnata. Whether it is 
easier to grow than its European cousin, which 
appears and disappears from catalogues, remains 
to be seen. It is only the divided-leaf form 
which relates it to V. pedata, with which it has 
no other botanical affinity. 

V. Dubyana, Burnat, is, to my mind, one of the 
most beautiful of all Violas. Plate 47 in The 
English Rock Garden is an excellent portrait, 
showing the lowermost petal drawn away from 
the others, which are staringly erect. I imagine 
that Farrer did not see this Viola in bloom on 
the Tombea ; his expedition to the Tombea was 
at a time when Primula spectabilis was at the 
acme of its blossom, which would be in early 
June, whereas V. Dubyana does not flower till 
the end of June. Otherwise he would not have 
associated it with V. valderia or V. cenisis, 
from which it is very distinct in habit. It 
is now classed among the lutea Violas, a fact 
which, I imagine, accounts for its easier cultiva- 
tion, despite the fact that it is extremely hard 
to come by. I do not know of any English 
grower. On the Tombea there are two distinct 
colour forms—one violet, the other claret- 
purple. It flowers on the sunny side of the 
mountain, in company with Linum austriacum, 
and, like it, may not be altogether resistant to 
our raw winters. It is not confined to the out- 
of-the-way Tombea, but is wides read over the 
Garda Alps and the Bergamasks, being, perhaps, 
more accessible on either the Alp Gaverdina 
near Tione in the Val J udicaria, or on the 
Grigna above the lake of Como, near the Rifugio 
Escussionisti Milanese, As there is abundance 
of it in its native homes, I hope it may be col- 
lected and permanently introduced into English 
gardens. . Enever Todd, Lt.-Col. 
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EELWORM DISEASE OF CHRYSAR- 
THEMUMS. 


Duginc the past few years there has ap 
amongst themums a peculiar disease. 
The leaves, at first sight, appear to be suffering 
from an attack of rust, but examination showed 
that the brownish tinge, which was yellowish 
at first, was not regular, but in patches which 
increased in size, causing the leaves to shrivel 
up as if from extreme drought. This was par- 
ticularly the case with some of the early-flower- 

varieties, such as Mrs. M Field, 
Roi de Blanc and Sanctity. The plants lost 
vigour and gradually deteriorated as time went 
on. It was assumed that these varieties, like 
many other garden plants, had become soil-sick, 
or that the local climatic conditions were unsuit- 
able and a change of stock was recommended. 

The trouble became more serious, however, 
when the same symptoms showed on the later- 
flowering varieties, particularly Percy A. Dove, 
Advance, Romance and H. W. Thorpe. Various 
spray fluids were used with but little effect. 
Cuttings for propagation were selected with the 
greatest care, but in time the young plants 
became affected. The growth was spindly, and 
the flowers, if any, were usually deformed, 
or of mediocre cae: It was quite evident, 
therefore, that if this pest were not thoroughly 
investigated, and preventive and remedial 
measures found, the future of this very valuable 
winter flower would be in dire jeopardy. 


SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE. 


In affected stock the leaves of the basal shoots 
are distorted and narrow, and in many the lobes 
are abeent. In severe cases the pointe of the 
shoots become blind, ending with only a pointed 

tiole, as is characteristic in eelworm-infested 

trawberry plants. Normal cuttings, when 
rooted, may become affected at the growing point, 
and the young plants in their struggle to make 
wth, produce lateral shoots as illustrated 
F 309). Others tend to throw up basal 
shoote, while Source d’Or and Tom Page make 
quite a distinct proliferation of basal buds, 
not unlike Cauliflower-disease in Strawbe 
plants. The leaves assume &a blotched, 
yelowish-brown appearance, and this colour 
eventually spreads over the whole surface, 
presenting a scorched appearance. Throughout 
the whole season affected plants make but 
spindly growth, and many of the growing pointe 
become blind. 


INVESTIGATION AND REMEDIAL MEASURES. 


Plants and soil were in the first instance 
submitted to Dr. Eales, of the Zoology Depart- 
ment, University of Reading, who reported 
that eelworms (probably Aphelenchus Retzema- 
Bosi) were found in the leaves, roots and soil. 
Later on, affected young plants were sent to 
Dr. Percival, M.A., who reported that he found 
eelworms in numbers in practically every leaf, 
and advised the sterilisation of all soil used 
as a potting compost. In our case this was 
practically impossible as the young plants 
were then in four-inch pots. 

It was then found—thanks to Mr. F. H. 
Stewart*—that this particular eelworm, unlike 

ractically all others of its kind, moved upwards 
rom the soil, on the outside of the stem, on 4 
thin film of moisture, and found entrance to 
the leaf through the stoma openings. That 
being so, it was essential that all unnecessary 
spraying should be avoided. The only practical 
method of dealing with large batches of young 
plants is to soak them thoroughly periodically 
through a rosed watering-pot. To prevent this 
pest from ascending, it was quite evident 
each soaking must be followed by spraying with 
a fluid that would effectually destroy the pest 
without killing the plants. 

Batches of affected plants of the variety 
Tom Page were set aside and the following sprays 
were used, the first three being in powder form : 
(a) Newly-slaked lime ; (b) flowers of sulphur ; 
(0) lime and sulphur; (d) lime sulphur, one in 
twelve; (e) a soft soap solution and half-an- 
ounce of nicotine to five gallons of water ; 


*F. H. Stewart, “ The Anatomy and Biology of the 
Parasitic Aphelenohi.” Parasitology XIII. 


and finally, to kill or cure (f ) half-an-ounce of 
nicotine to one gallon of water. It is astonishing 
that the plants survived that strength of nicotine 
(95 pet cent. purity), and which apparently 
sterilised the soil so that the plants are now 
in ect health. 

t is quite unnecessary to comment on the 
other sprays, except to note that lime sulphur 
(one in twelve) scorched the young leaves 
but did not kill the growing point, otherwise this 
was quite a good spray, and the plants, after 
three sprayings, have grown away quite healthily. 
The nicotine spray was applied, twice weekly, 
for about three weeks, by which time the plants 
were making perfectly normal growth. The 
spraying was then discontinued. Commercially, 
the four-inch pot plant is transferred to pots of 
nine-inch or ten-inch size. Preparations are 
being made for that now, and when completed 
the plants will be sprayed a few times to make 
certain that the pest has not been reintroduced 
in the potting compost. 

It would be premature, at this stage, to state 
that a positive cure had been found. But our 
Chrysanthemums have been, for some years, 
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IMMUNE VARIETIES. 
I do not know of one variety that is absolutely 
immune to eelworms, but Favourite and 
Baldock’s Crimson are certainly resistant ; 


_ the same may be stated of Edith Cavell, Rosalind 


and Mrs. R. Luxford. The most susceptible 
are Percy A. Dove, Tom Page, H. W. Thorpe, 
Romance, Advance, Enfield White and Dr. 
Euguebard. H.H.Cook, University of Reading. 


THE GLADIOLUS. 


Continued from p. 392.) 


I orrEN wonder why James Kelway was not 
honoured with the V.M.H. Born in 1815, 
he was throughout his long life a most devoted, 
original, practical and successful gardener. 
But I am not writing his life here. In 1889 
his son, William Kelway, and his grandson paid 
Victor Lemojne a visit at Nanoy, and brought 
home a new shade in Gladioli. It had purpureo- 


FIG. 203.—EELWORM DISEASE IN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


affected by this t, and they are now a very 
healthy lot. This, I believe, is due to spraying 
the plants periodically with nicotine. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 


It is quite evident that this Nematode has 
a resting stage, or can exist for long periods 
in the soil, which it reaches during rains or 
in fallen leaves. Therefore, in taking cuttings 
from the stock plants, preference should be given 
to those that are six inches or more in length, 
propagating the top three inches only. For 
should there be any eelworms in the soil, they 
will attack the lower leaves first, provided, of 
course, that there is no undue moisture about. 
Where practicable, sterilise all soil or sand 
used as a rooting-medium. Use virgin soil 


‘where possible. Basal leaves of a suspicious 


nature should be removed and burnt, not placed 
on the dey P ess all unnecessary 
sprayings if the plants show any s toms 
of the disease. Give the po at yi times 
plenty of room, thereby building up sturdy 

wth, with clean, healthy foliage. The same 
rule should apply when the plants are housed 
in the autumn, when as dry an atmosphere 
as is practicable should be maintained by the 
use of a little artificial heat. | | 


system of. 


auratus blood in it, and was the colour of 


the burgundy which M. Lemoine produced, - 


with several other wines, at luncheon. James 
Kelway objected to the Lemoinei blood being 
introduced, as the flowers were small and hooded; 
but eventually the pollen of this variety was 
used, and gave us some fresh shades of colour. 
I think James Kelway was prouder of the medal 
won for six hundred picked spikes arranged under 
the great organ at the Crystal Palace at the 
International Exhibition of 1871 than of any 
other honour. The Frenchmen used to come 
over to London, but I do not remember that 
they ever beat my grandfather. Their flowers 
were thought by us to be smaller than ours, 
and they certainly did not carry well under their 
king. The Scotch were always 
to be feared as competitors late in the season. 
Gladioli do exceptionally well in North Britain, 
where they have always been popular. 

_ There have been other raisers in England 
in very recent years, but my notes are of com- 
paratively olden days. Mr. W. C. Bull, of 
Ramsgate, wrote me in 1912 as follows in reply 
to my enquiry :—*“ I have been working on 
Gladioli for the last twelve years, and raise some 
50,000 seedlings year by year. The best of them 
are being grown on and propagated, but increase 
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is very slow in my soil and climate here. I 
used to send up some of my best to the R.H.S.— 
three of these were given Awards of Merit. 
But I found that the opinion of the R.H.S. 
Committee differed so very much from mine 
as to the merits of a good Gladiolus that I have 
given it up, and hope to find the trials of the 
National Gladiolus Society a much more satis- 
factory test. I may say that I have concerned 
myself with trying to improve the constitution of 
the plant more than the colour, ete., and I think 
I can say that it has been successful to a small 
extent, but it takes a long time and trials of 
culture in different soil and sites before one can 
be very certain. We have a large number 
of varieties now in the yellows and pinks; 
the latter capable of standing the full glare 
of the sun without showing any magenta tint. 
I grow rather over an acre of Gladioli.” 

Messrs. Burrell, of Cambridge, at the same 
date, wrote me as follows :—‘‘ Our late Mr. 
John Burrell was a successful raiser of new 
Gladioli, and for many years annually sent 
out & set of new varieties, all hybrids of Ganda- 
vensis. He very much favoured those varieties 
that opened a spike of flowers at once; under 
ordinary good cultivation many of them would 
open twelve, fourteen and sixteen flowers at 
one time. Unfortunately, many of the best 
are lost to cultivation.” 

I cannot recollect who raised Brenchleyensis, 
so called, I believe, from Brenchley, in Surrey. 
It was, and still is, a very distinct kind. I find 
it offered in Kelway’s price lists in the 1860's 
at 6d. each. 

2.—Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, introduced 
G. purpureo-auratus from South Africa, and 
Victor Lemoine in the ‘eighties crossed it with 
Gandavensis hybrids, and brought about the 
Lemoinei type, noted for the very handsome 
and conspicuous blood-red and golden blotches 
on the lower petal. The upper petals are ex- 
tremely hooded in form, and the flowers are of 
medium size, so that they are not by any means, 
although attractive, so showy as the large- 
flowered sections. The blooms are on longer 
slender stems, and two to four at most are open 
together. Itis prolific, as it produces numerous 
cormlets, and it flowers some ten days earlier, 
and is looked upon as being rather more hardy 
than the Gandavensis section. | 

(3).—Nanceianus was the first hybrid of 
another section which we owe to Messrs. Lemoine. 
It originated from a cross between G. Saundersii 
and varieties of Lemoinei, and was first exhibited 
at the Paris Exposition Universelle of 1889. 
The flowers are large and broad, sometimes even 
six to seven inches across, and the lower portion 
bears the beautiful lacings, mottlings and 
splashes of G. Saundersii. The spike is compara- 
tively short, a few flowers are open at once; 
it has not such a sturdy habit as Gandavensis, 
and like Lemoinei, the stems are usually slender. 

(4).—The Kelwayi section is composed of 
crosses between Kelway'’s best Gandavensis 
hybrids and the finest of Nanceianus. This 
cross produced flowers of immense size with 
spikes of fair length, colouring of nearly every 
beautiful hue and some quite curious shades, 
also with the characteristic markings which show 
the G. Saundersii blood. They are by far the 
most attractive of all the really large-flowered 
kinds, and in time we shall probably obtain 
varieties with quite long spikes. 

(5).—‘* The history of G. Childsii is rather con- 
fused. Many years ago Herr Max Leichtlin, 
of Baden, made a similar cross to that of Mr. 
Froebel, who raised G. turicensis, and sold the 
hybrids obtained to a French nurseryman, 
from whom they were purchased by an American 
firm, the stock of which afterwards went to 
Mr. Childs, of Floral Park, who gave them his 
name and pushed them successfully.” (Philippe 
de Vilmorin). The cross was G. Saundersil X 
C. Gandavensis. Dr. Van Fleet, of Little Silver, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., raised princeps by crossing 
G. cruentus, a native of South Africa, with 
Ci. Childsii. It has a fine, open flower of splendid 
colour, and blooms very late, but only two or 
three flowers are open at a time on the short 
spikes. There are several well-known seedlings 
from this cross, and the class has been blended 
with Nanceianus, Childsii and Gandavensis, 
and has influenced them in the direction of blood- 
red colour, and openness of flower, although 
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these qualities were present before. G. cruentus 
was first sent to William Bull, of Chelsea, by a 
Swiss living at Drakensburg, Natal, and Dr. Van 
Fleet made his first crossings in South Africa. 

(6).—Although the largest, the most majestic, 
brilliantly coloured and strikingly marked, 
Gladioli belong, in my opinion, to the sections 
1, 2 and 4 described above, yet without doubt 
the varieties by far the most elegant and graceful 
in outline are those raised from G. primulinus ; 
and as to colouring, in their present initial stage 
of development they are perfectly delightful 
in the softness of their hues, to which may be 
applied those rather trite terms “ artistic” 
and “aesthetic.” They are, moreover, the 
most prolific of all Gladioli. These and the ease 
with which new seedlings can be produced 
are good reasons for their taking the world by 
storm. They are so prolific because the bulbils 
are borne on long stolons away from the corm 
and develop independently more readily than 
those tucked under the corm. As there has been 
some controversy as to their origin, I have 
endeavoured to collect what is known on this 
point, and to straighten out the tangle as fairly 
as I can. Mr. C. H. Wright, in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 8,080, states that Gladiolus prim- 
ulinus (species) ‘“ was discovered in the Usagara 
Mountains in 1887 by Mr. J. T. Last, who 
sent corms to Kew, where the flowers were 
first produced in 1890.” James Kelway. 


(To be continued.) 
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*The Field-Club Flora of the Lothians. 


EDINBURGH botanists have long been inter- 
ested in their local flora, which they have now 
extended to embrace the three Lothians. This 
has been the means of greatly increasing the 
number of plants recorded in A Catalogue of the 
Indigenous Phenogamic Plants Growing in the 
Neighbourhood of Edinburgh (1824). The new 
list is by no means confined to indigenous plants, 
but includes an immense number of aliens, 
casuals and subjects known to have been planted, 
even to Ulmus glabra var. pendula in St. Andrew 
Square, to which U. glabra var. Camperdownii 
might have been added. The botanists have 
not lacked bravery in restoring Hudson's original 
name of U. glabra for the Scotch Elm (U. 
montana), for Hudson himself corrected the name 
in his second edition. On the whole the 
nomenclature is quite up-to-date, and possibly 
rather in front of the times, in such cases as 
Lathyrus tenuifolius, Heracleum angustifolium, 
Silene puberula, etc., which have been raised to 
the rank of species. The number of Mints 
has been raised from five to eleven, but only two 
of them are regarded as true natives. The name 
Mentha arvensis occurs twice in the list, but as 
M. sativa is given as a synonym of one of them 
there must be a clerical error in giving an * 
instead of a x. Even this hybrid might have 
been regarded as native, for in one or other 
of its numerous forms it occurs so far north as 
Murray, at least. Linnaeus’s name of M. 
verticillata might have been restored for this, 
seeing that he published it in 1759. It is inter- 
esting to note that such rare plants as Arenaria 
verna and Lychnis Viscaria still exist on Arthur's 
Seat, and the latter on the Castle rock as well. 
Dianthus deltoides still occurs in the King’s 
Park, but D. deltoides var. glaucus has dis- 
appeared. The late Mr. John Laing received 
a medal for finding this variety. The value 
of the book to beginners is greatly enhanced 
by the ecological lists of the more important 
districts, the illustrations showing the various 
parts of a flower, the forms of inflorescences, 


rootstocks, leaves, venation, fruits, a copious . 


and excellent glossary, an index of genera, 
and an excellent map of the three Lothians. 
The book is less bulky than Hayward’s Botunists’ 
Pocket Book, and though it lacks the descriptions 
of the latter, it should prove quite a useful 
publication to students and collectors. 


~e The Field-Club Flora of the Lothians, by the Botanical 
Committee of the Edinburgh Natural History Society. 
Edited by Isa. H. Martin, M.A., F.L.S. William Black- 


bate aie Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh and London, 1927. Price 
8. net. 
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BUYING PATENTED ARTICLES. 


THE presence of patented articles and other 
“ gadgets ° in seedsmen’s and gardeners’ cata- 
logues seems to be steadily increasing, and 
although these often work the wonders they are 
scheduled to perform, it must be admitted that 
occasionally they fail to come up to their 
maker’s description. In looking through a 
few such catalogues, I see special wonder- 
working hoses, patent mowing-machine acces- 
sories, etc., ; what remedies does the law give 
a buyer of these articles if they prove to be 
useless for the purpose for which they are 
purchased ? 
~- Caveat emptor, that is, let the buyer look after 
himself, is the general rule to be applied in cases 
in connection with the buying and selling of 
goods, but, as shown in former articles, to such 
a sweeping rule as this there are several excep- 
tions. I have also shown that where the buyer 
makes known to the seller the use to which 
he is going to put the article, in such a way as to 
show that he relies on the latter's judgment, 
and the article is of a kind the seller supplies 
in the ordinary course of his business, then there 
is an implied condition that the article sold 
is fit for the purpose specified. 

To this implied condition the statute excepts 
any article which is sold under a patent or 
trade name, when, it states, ‘‘ there is no implied 
condition as to its fitness for any purpose.” 
What is the meaning of this provision? Until 
a recent date, it was not quite certain what was 
the exact meaning of these words in the Sale of 
Goods Act of 1893. From recent case law, 
however, the point has been made clearer, and in 
addition these cases show that a sale under a 
patent or trade name is (for the purpose of 
the Act) a less frequent occurrence than one 
might without consideration imagine. — | 

The position was summed up extraordinarily 
well in a recent case on the subject. The Judge 
divided the sale of articles under a patent or 
trade name into three classes; in some of these 
a condition as to fitness for a particular purpose 
would apply, in others—where it was a true 
sale of such an article for the purpose of the 
Act—no such condition could be applied. 

The first case taken was where a buyer 
asks for an article which will fulfil a particular 
purpose, and in answer to his request the seller 
sells him an article by a well-known trade name : 
here the provision does not apply and the article 
must be fit for the purpose specified. 

Secondly, there is the case where the buyer 
goes to the seller and says: “ I have been 
recommended such and such an article, will it 
suit my particular purpose?” The buyer 
mentions an article by a patent or trade name, 
and states the purpose for which he requires It. 
If the shop-keeper sells him the article without 
more ado, again apparently the proviso does not 
apply ; it is not a sale under a patent or trade 
name for the purpose of the Act. 

And, thirdly, and lastly, where the buyer says 
to the seller: “I have been recommended 80 
and so’’—giving a patent or trade name— 
“ as suitable for the particular purpose for which 
I want it. Please sell it to me.” Here the 
proviso does apply, and should the article 80 
purchased prove unsuitable, the buyer cannot 
complain. Harold Sharman. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


FORCING SEAKALE. 


I HAVE been interested in the correspondence 
on the above subject. May I describe sti 
another method of forcing Seakale ? , 

Thad a stage built over a Robin Hood boi 
about eighteen inches above it, and on this 
a box was made ten feet long, two feet six che 
wide and two feet deep, with lids in two S 
sections, all made to fit perfectly 80 88 to exclu’ 
the light. About fifteen inches of cold 3 d 
mould was placed in the box. In Dor ' 
I inserted the first batch of crowns, making 
holes with a dibber, so that the sets uel 
just clear of each other. The crowns we 
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well watered and the covers placed in position. 
So soon as this batch started and the plants 
had grown about an inch or so, another batch 
was put in, in the same way as the first, and 
after the second had started, a third was inserted. 

When the first heads were all cut, the old 
roots were pulled up, and new crowns placed in 
the same soil, which is never changed, and 
watered in. Successional batches are placed in 
the forcing box right through the season, so 
that we always have Seakale ready for use, 
and some coming on from Christmas till the end 
of April, when we obtain a supply from the 
plants in the open, covered by old carbide tins. 

There is still another method of forcing this 
plant. This last season I wanted Seakale in 
quantity. I dibbled the crowns in the soil 
of a border in a Melon house, watered them in 
and left them till next day before covering them. 
An important detail in this method is to have 
the soil dry on the top. Previous to this, 
I collected a quantity of Oak and Beech leaves 
and dried them on the boiler ; it is very import- 
ant to have the leaves dry. The Seakale 
crowns were covered with the leaves to a depth 
of eighteen inches; this thickness of leaves is 
necessary to exclude the light. As the Seakale 
head grows, it pushes its way amongst the dry 
leaves, and when cut is perfectly blanched. 

I put 150 crowns in the first batch, and when 
the produce was cut, it weighed 50 lbs., and I 
sold the heads in the open market at 9d. per lb. 
I worked the crowns in batches of 150 all through 
the season, and had good results without much 
trouble. The leaves must be very dry, for if 
damp, they lie too closely and cause the Seakale 
shoots to rot at the tips. ; 

Seakale forcing is a very simple operation, 
provided only a little warmth is used ; 55° to 60° 
i8 sufficient. N. Molyneux, Rooksbury Park, 
Wickham, Hants. 
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Tropaeolum tuberosum.— In reply to P. M. T., 
Hereford, p. 360, my experience of Tropaeolum 
tuberosum may be of some interest to him. 
When living in Jersey many years ago, tubers of 
this plant were given to me. Even there they 
bloomed late and sparsely. A few years later, 
Isaw the plant in South Devon—about August, 
I think—and there it was flowering profusely. 
Again, in Ayrshire and also in Wigtonshire, 
in high summer, I saw it on cottage walls 
flowering lavishly. I remember my friend 
the late S. Wyndham Fitzherbert, was of the 
opinion that there were two forms of this 
species, and I think that P. M. 7..’s, and my own 
experience, proves it. It is curious that in 
both experiences the early-blooming variety 
was seen both in East and West Scotland, the 
late form in the south! C. M. B. 


The Germination of Celery Seed.—Has the 
treatment of Celery seed, as recommended by 
the Ministry of Agriculture for the eradication 
of disease, any effect on germination ? Treated 
seeds procured this season have germinated 
very slowly. A few seedlings appeared after a 
normal period, others at intervals, some after 
several weeks. This occurred with three varieties 
of Celery and a variety of Celeriac. The ger- 
mination of seeds from two other sources 
was normal. The whole of the seedlings, at 
the time of writing, are healthy. If the treat- 
ment of the seeds is effective in warding off the 
disease, the possible retarded germination 
will be fully compensated. C. Ruse. 


Deterioration of Strawberry Plants.—I was 
very much interested in Mr. A. J. Hartless’ 
remarks on Strawberries (p. 358). I fear 
that unless something is done to check 
the trouble, the growing of Strawberries in 

is country will soon be impossible. I know 
of several noted gardeners in this county whose 
Strawberries are affected with the complaint 
referred to by your correspondent and have 
secured new stock with no good results. The 
Plantations in these gardens are affected, 
although, until last season I boasted of the 
constitution of my stock; the foliage of the 
plants was strong and vigorous. The plants 
in the bed referred to above were obtained 


from this robust stock, but to my surprise, 
after being planted out in well prepared soil, 
the runners gradually became brown and 
dried up, just as if the plants were injured by 
hot water. I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Hartless that the introduction of new stock 
will not solve the problem, even if planted 
on ground that has not been used for growing 
Strawberries for several years. I hope other 
readers will give their experiences of this disease, 
and also what means they have adopted to keep 
their stock clean and vogorous, and whether 
they have been successful. T. Pateman, Brocket 
Hall Gardens, Hatfield. 


Gladiolus.—I trust Mr. Kelway will pardon 
me for offering one or two comments and correc- 
tions to his interesting article on the Gladiolus. 
While it is true that the first Cape Gladiolus 
of which we have record was G. tristis, there 
were garden Gladioli long before that day. 
In the Hortus eystettensis of Besler, published 
in 1613, there are six varieties figured, four 
of which at least might be called garden plants, 


‘particularly that named Gladiolus narbonensium 
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Brenchleyensis is of the same origin as the so- 
called Gandavensis. There was thus a con- 
siderable amount of work done before Souchet 
begun his work in 1850. His death 

in 1880, not in 1872, as stated. Mr. Kelway 
hardly allows sufficient credit to the great 
work done by Standish in 1860, who should 
surely be placed as the first of English garden 
Gladiolus poi) pied 10 varieties o his 
raising are recorded in garden of the 
period. It must, therefore, I think, be admitted 
that the early history and development of 
Gladiolus owes much to raisers in this country, 
and it is quite possible that the original starting 
point, the so-called Gandavensis, may have 
indeed originated here. Edward A. Bunyard. 


Problems of Bokting.— Referring to the article 
on this subject in your issue of May 28, p. 372, 
whether bolting of Mangolds belongs to the 
category of ‘‘ Mysteries ” or not is a matter for 
argument, but ‘there is no doubt that it could be 
controlled by practical means. As a boy, 
I remember my father promising a farmer 
that if he had more than one “ bolt ” to the acre, 


GLADIOLUS TROPHY AND MEDAL, 


(see p. 409). 


flore purpureo. A spike is shown with nine or 
ten flowers, and it seems difficult to imagine 
that this can be one of the European varieties, 
such as G. byzantinus. In any case, we should 
not, I think, definitely rule out the possibility 
that Cape Gladiolus may have arrived in Europe 
before 1745. In dealing with the history 
of the Gandavensis class, Mr. Kelway does, 
I venture to think, less than justice to the early 
efforts of English raisers. Van Houtte wa 

only the distributor of this class, and made no 
claim in his own paper or catalogues of having 
raised it, and the generally accepted story 
was that Bedinghaus, gardener to the Duc 
d’Arenberg, raised it in the famous Enghien 
Garden from seed sown in 1837, and flowered 
plants in 1839 and 1840. We must not overlook 
the fact, however, than Dean Herbert had been 
raising Gladiolus hybrids from the year 1810, 
and in an article in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
March 2, 1844, he states that Mr. Bidwill, 
also an Englishman, had raised seedlings with 
the same parentage as the famous Gandavensis. 
It is possible then that the Enghien plant 
might have been imported from England. 
We must not also overlook Gladiolus Brench- 
leyensis, raised by Mr. Hooker, a nurseryman 
of Brenchley, Kent, also said to be a psittacinus 
and floribundus cross which, though called 


he would give him a pound apiece for them. 
In those days every pound of seed was grown 
from selected bulbs, stored and planted out in 
spring. Seed sold now is grown in about fifteen 
months instead of two years, and the old system 
is only used in growing a limited quantity of 
seeds for stock. Of course, no grower could 
meet modern competition with seeds grown 
in the old style, so that if Mr. Darlington’s 
plan of raising non-bolting stocks proves suc- 
eessful, it ey be a more economical way out 
of the difficulty. Charles E. Pearson, F.LS. 


Lilium regale seedlings. —In your issue of 
April 30, page 302, there is an article by Mr. 
Grove on the subject of “ Lilies and Manure,” 
in which he gives his experience of growing 
Lily regale from seed, and atates that he sowed 
the seeds in the beginning of March, in the open, 
and that some of the seedlings flowered at the end 
of eight-and-a-half rnonths from the date of sow- 
ing. Ihave grown several lots of seedlings of this 
Lily and the plants have never flowered under 
two years. It would be a great inducement 
to grow this splendid Lily if it could be flowered 
in eight-and-a-half months from the time of 
sowing the seed. Perhaps Mr. Grove would 
further explain his methods. W. W. Carruthers, 
17, Palmerston Park, Dublin. 
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SOCIETIES. 


IRIS. 


June 2.—As a spectacle, the first show of the 
Iris Society, which was held at the R.H.S. Hall, 
Westminster, on this date, was a decided success. 
The hall was well filled with. beautiful Irises ; 
there was a large number of new varieties 
to delight and engross the enthusiast, and the 
attendance was as large as could be expected 
in view of the many other functions on the same 
date. The genial Honorary Secretary, Mr. G. N. 
Bunyard, enthusiastically welcomed interested 
visitors, and whole-heartedly congratulated 
the amateur exhibitors on the excellence of their 
flowers. The judging was completed before 
noon. We hope the fris show will become an 
annual event, for it was a very attractive 
show, and it served a most valuable purpose 
in bringing together the best of the June- 
flowering varieties of the several sections, 
and in illustrating the great improvements 
that have been effected in the flower. We have 
no doubt that, with the experience gained 
at this, their first show, the Society will make 
the few needed improvements, such as indicating 
on the cards the nature and object of the ex- 
hibits. A great many new seedlings were 
selected “for trial at Wisley,” but, as most of 
them were shown under seedli numbers 
no useful purpose would be served by describin 
them. The named novelties are commente 
upon in our remarks on the exhibits in the New 
Seedling Classes. 


COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 


In the eight classes open only to amateurs, 
Mr. B. R. Lona, Richmond, Surrey, was a 
particularly successful exhibitor. Mr. Lona 
may well be termed the ‘‘ dark horse ” of the 
Iris world, and we believe that this was the first 
time he has ever exhibited. Not only did he 
show magnificent spikes of a great variety of 
Irises, but, with the aid of Mrs. Lona, he set 
them up admirably. Mr. Lone won first prizes 
for a large group, eighteen spikes, twelve spikes 
and six spikes, all of bearded Irises, and was 
also awarded the Veitch Memorial Medal 
for his large group, as being the best amateur 
group in the show. His large group, which occu- 

ied twenty-five feet run of tabling, was very 
handsome, and included the following varieties : 
Isoline, rosy-amethyst standards and velvety- 
rd a falls, shaded with old rose and lined with 
gol at the throat; Colonel Candelot, reddish- 

ronze standards and velvety crimson falls ; 
Ambassadeur, reddish-violet standards and deep 
velvety chestnut falls; Madame Choubaut, 
creamy standards, shot with yellow and ruby, 
and creamy-white falls edged with lilac ; Mdlle. 
Schwartz, a very tall spike of pale mauve 
flowers. Sir Wou1amM LaAwRENOE, Bt., Burford, 


Dorking, was second, and he included Dalila, 


Eldorado and Iris King, three showy varieties 
with yellow colouring on the standards ? Caprice, 
reddish-purple standards and falls of a deep 
tone of the same colour; and Opera, bronzy- 
urple ‘standards and dark crimson falls, suf- 
used with velvety violet. Mr. G. P. BAKER, 
Sevenoaks, was third in this important class. 

In the class for a medium-sized group of 
bearded Irises, the first prize was awarded to 
Mr. G. L. Pirxrncron, Woolton, for a collection 
which included Amber, Fro, Moonlight, Dusky 
Maid and Quaker Lady. This collection was 
also awarded the Silver Medal of the American 
Iris Society. 

The first prize exhibit in the class for a group 
of bearded Irises, arranged on eight feet run of 
tabling, reached a high standard of merit, 
and the first prize was awarded to Mr. C. W. 
CHRISTIE-MILLER, Sonning, for a splendid 
vase of Prosper Laugier, coppery. crimson 
standards and very broad falls; Souvenir de 
Madame Gaudichau, a tall spike of deep purple 
bicolor flowers ; Ambassadeur, of high quality, 
and Mrs. Alan Gray, of delightful lilac tone, 
lightly shaded with pink. Mr. PILKINGTON, 
who was Second in this strong class, had very 
good vases of Abenda, Alcazar and Trojana. 
Mr. Lona’s first prize exhibit of eighteen 
spikes of bearded Irises was excellent. He 
included Flamenschwert, bright yellow standards 
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and crimson-maroon falls, edged with yellow ; 
Imperator, J. B. Dumas and Edward Michel, 
of very high quality. Sir WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
Bt., was second and Lapy ELPHINSTONE, 
Worplesdon, was third. 

The same high quality was shown by Mr. Lona 
in his first prize exhibit of twelve spikes, and here 
he included Mady Carriere, 
Red Denis and Ambassadeur. Mr. PILKINGTON 
was second, and Mr. W. ALLison, Wimbledon, 
was third. Chief amongst Mr. Lona’s first 
prize six vases were Mons. Cornault, Mdlle. 
Schwartz and Madame Durand. Mr. A. J. 
Buss, Tavistock, was second, and he included 
Bruno, Opera and a couple of good seedlings. 
Sir WILLIAM LawRENceE, Bt., had the best 
three spikes of any one variety of bearded Iris. 

The class for three spikes, each of three 
Irises other than bearded, was not quite so 
popular as the others. Sir WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
Bt., waa first with Tenax, a beautiful Californian 
Iris, Forrestii and Bulleyana. Mr. James PEECH, 
Cautley Park, was awarded the second prize 
for vases of Luna and Terpsichore, two beautiful 
Irises of Susiana t 
lavender Regelia Iris. 

The class for six vases of Iris sibirica varieties 
was well represented. Mr. C. W. CHRISTIE- 
MILLER was first with a good collection, which 
included Snow Queen, Emperor and orientalis. 
Mr. G. YEup, Gerrards Cross, who was second, 
had beautiful vases of Emperor and Perry’s 
Blue. Mr. R. E. Spear, Bagley Wood, was 
awarded the first prize for six excellent vases 
of bulbous Irises. Mrs. FirznucH was awarded 
thefirst prize fora pleasantly arranged ** collection 
of species and/or varieties.” Lt.-Col. C. HOARE 
Grey, Hocker Edge, Cranbrook, who was 
second, had good vases of I. Tenax, I. Purdyi, 
I. sibirica and I. orientalis. 

There was a good array of new seedling 
Irises for open competition. The best six 
bearded varieties were shown by Mrs. W. R. 
Dyxers, who had Cupano, an immense flower 
with satiny-mauve standards and long, 
purple falls; Britoness, a large, loosely-made 
pale yellow flower with a golden beard, and 
Akbar (see Fig. 196), metallic purple lined 
standards and _ velvety-purple falls. The 
other three flowers were very beautiful, but 
unnamed. Messrs.. G. BuNnyaRD AND Co. 
were second with very good seedlings. The 
best three new seedling bearded Irises were 
shown by Messrs. R. W. WALLACE AND Co., who 
had a fine flower of Rajah, with purple standard 
and velvety purple falls which are lighter in 
colour at the edges. Their other two flowers 
and the second prize exhibit of the ORPINGTON 
NURSERIES were unnamed. The prize winning 
spikes of one seedling bearded Iris were not 
named. Mrs. DykeEs was first, Messrs. G. 
BuNYARD AND Co. and Mr. F. Burton, Hilden- 
borough, were placed equal second. 

Mr. Amos PERRY had the best new seedling 
Irises other than bearded. His three were 
Chryso-for delicata, a pretty little hybrid 
between I. chrysographes and I. Fortunei; 
Te-bracteata, derived from I. Tenax and I. 
bracteata, and Purdyi alba. His first prize 
single variety was I. hybrida Margot Holmes, a 
rich, rose-purple flower obtained by crossing 
I. chrysographes and I. Douglasiana. 


NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 


Messrs. BARR AND Sons arranged a very 
large collection, chiefiy of bearded Irises, but 
the other types were also well represented. 
Their chief varieties were Dalila, Eldorado, 
Caprice, Mount Penn, variegata aurea, Ossian, 
Crepuscle, Opera, Miss Maggie, Lorely, Porce- 
lain, Gagus and Her Majesty. 

Along the front of his interesting group, 
Mr. Amos PERRY had vases of the beautiful 
little flowers of I. sibirica, I. Tenax, I. Virginica 
purpurea, I. Spuria pallida and I. Purdyi. 
His bearded varieties included some good 
pallida seedlings, Mrs. Hardy, Korus, Duke of 
York, George Yeld, Lord Lambourne, Mrs. W. 
Cuthbertson and Abenda. 

Many seedlings of merit were included b 
Messrs. R. W. WALLACE anp Co. in their well- 
arranged exhibit. Their named sorts included 
Olympicus, Mrs. Tinley, Ivory, Sir Galahad 
and Prospero. Against the wall, Messrs. 
WatTERER, SONS AND Crisp had a boldly arranged 
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group thes ee as King of the Irises, Mag- 

ifica, mi word, Ambassadeur, 
and Dalila. se TRUpErO 

A large collection set up by Mossrs. QG. 
BUNYARD AND Co. included various Iris sibirica 
varieties, I. Tenax and seedling bearded Irises 
of merit. The chief named varieties were 
Sirius, Ambassadeur, Duke of Bedford, Corida, 
Romany, Nagara and Swazi. Messrs. Lowe 
AND GIBSON showed Hilda, Clematis, Quaker 
Lady, Dora Longdon, Blue Bird, Margaret 
Moore and other valuable sorts. 

Mr. G. REUTHE had a pleasantly arranged 
group which included Gracchus, Cretonne, 
Contemplation, Bruno and Her Majesty. The 
ORPINGTON NURSERIES, in a large collection, 
gave prominent places to vases of Sir Michael 
Foster, Romola, Swartara, Neptune, Seminole, 
Lorely, White Knight, Rosalba, Iris King and 
Dream. 

In the annexe, there were interesting paintings 
of various Irises, shown by Sir Mark COLLET, 
Mr. F. H. Rounp and Mr. W. J. CAPARNE. 


— 


WAKEFIELD AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 


TULIP. 


THE ninety-first annual exhibition of the 
Wakefield and North of England Tulip Society 
was held on May 21, 22 and 23, at the Brunswick 
Hotel, Wakefield. At the opening of the ex- 
hibition by Mr. Watmough, the President, 
Mr. C. W. Needham, stated that the show was 
the best they had held for many years. This 
Wakefield exhibition, he said, was probably the 
only surviving Tulip show in England, except 
for the National Tulip Society’s show. It had 
existed for at least 150 years, although the 
records only went back to ninety years. 

For the seventh year in succession Mr. 
Needham won the Silver Challenge Cup for the 
best stand of nine Tulips, and he also won the 
prize offered for the premier breeder with Daphne. 

Mr. C. J. Fox, of Mosley, was second, and 
won the first prize for the premier flamed and 
the premier feathered varieties with King of 
the nivema and Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
respectively. Mr. GERaLD W. BENTLEY, of 
Castleton, near Manchester, was third. Mr. 
NEEDHAM also excelled in the class for six 
breeders, dissimilar, in which Mr. GrRatp W. 
BENTLEY was second and Mr. Frank Fox, 
third. Mr. C. J. Fox excelled in the class for 
a pair of flamed Tulips, showing Sam Barlow 
and Annie McGregor. This gentleman also 
excelled in the class for a pair of feathered 
Tulips, with Adonis and Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish. Mr. C. W. NEEDHAM was second in the 
latter class with the varieties Mrs. Collier and 
William Wilson. In the local classes, Mr. 
Rosert Rosrson, of Horbury J unction, 
had the best pan of six rectified Tulips, dissimilar, 
in which class Mr. S. F. RicHMOND was second. 
The latter gentleman excelled in the class for 
six breeders, dissimilar. The first prize in this, 
as in the similar open class, included six bulbs 
of Lilium longiflorum (Harrissii) offered by the 
Bermuda Department of Agriculture. — 

For the best pan of three breeders, dissimilar, 
Mr. E. H. Rosinson was placed first with 
bizarre, Gleam, bybloemen, Lucy Luard and rose, 
Annie McGregor. Mr. R. RoBINSON was second, 
and Mr. W. Rosinson, third. In the class for 
one breeder, one flamed and one feathered 
Tulip, all of one colour, Mr. R. ROBINSON 
excelled with bybloemen, Columbine, breeder, 
Duchess of Sutherland, flamed, and Lilian, 
feathered; Mr. W. ROBINSON was second. 
In the single bloom local classes, Mr. F. Fox 
won the first prize for a bizarre breeder with 
Gleam, and a rose breeder with Annie McGregor ; 
Mr. S. F. RicHMoNnD for a bybloemen breeder 
with Lucy Luard; 1 bizarre flamed, with 
Sir Joseph Paxton; a bybloemen, flamed, with 
Trip to Stockport; a rose, flamed, with Mabel 
and a rose, feathered, with Mrs. Douglas Fox. 
In the class for a bizarre, feathered, Mr. I. 
Hewirr was first with William Lee; and for 
a bybloemen, feathered, Mr. R. ROBINSON 
excelled with William Annabel. Mr. W. Rosin 
SON was first in the “ Novice re Nica 
Barlow, Trip to Stockport and ie Mc ’ 
his specimen of Sam Barlow being adjudged the 
premier bizarre, flamed flower. 
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JUNE 8 AND 9.—Seeing that it followed so 
closely upon the Spring Show at Chelsea and 
was in Whitsun week, this was a larger show 
than might have been expected. The hall was 
well filled with bright floral exhibits, but the 
attendance was only moderate. Sweet Peas, 
Irises, Roses and seasonable border flowers 
were well shown and the Floral Committee 
recommended one First Class Certificate and nine 
Awards of Merit to novelties, and selected two 
Delphiniums for trial at Wislev. While the ex- 
hibits of Orchids were not large, they included 
many beautiful plants. 

Orchid Committee. 

Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (in 
the chair), Hon. H. D. McLaren, Mr. Gurney 
Wilson (Secretary), Mr. S. W. Flory, Mr. Robert 
Paterson, Mr. John Cowan, Mr. A. McBean, 
Mr. H. G. Alexander, Mr. A. Dye, Mr. T. 
Armstrong and Mr. Frederick J. Hanbury. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Miltonia Princess Mary, Westonbirt var. 
(Hyeana x Bleuana).—From Messrs. H. G. 
ALEXANDER, LTp., Westonbirt, Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire. A very attractive flower, 
of largesize. The sepals are lightly suffused with 
crimson, and the petals heavily flushed with 
similar colour; the labellum also has some 
crimson tinting, but the distinguishing feature 
is the reddish mask and radiating lines. The 
plant bore two spikes, each with three flowers. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Miltonia Kennie, Westonbirt var. (Venus x 
rexillaria)—From Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, 
Lrp. A pleasing hybrid with a spike of four 
flowers; the colour is rosy-mauve, the labellum 
with crimson blotching and radiating lines 
arranged on a somewhat lighter ground. 


Burrageara Windsor, var. purpurea (Oncidioda 
Cooksoniae x Odontonia Firmini).—From 
Messrs. Buack AND Ftory, Slough. This 
variety possesses a deeper tint of lilac-rose 
than in the previous ones shown. The labellum 
is of solid rose-purple, with a bronze coloured 
disc near each shoulder. The  infkorescence 
was about four feet in length and bore many 
flowers of a graceful and decorative nature. 


Odontoglossum Ascania Stamperland var. 
(Antinous x Georgius Rex).—From ROBERT 
PATERSON, Esq., Stamperland, Cathcart, Glas- 
gow. An attractive hybrid with an erect 
spike of six flowers, rather larger than usual, 
and coloured golden-yellow with red-brown 
blotching; the broadly-formed labellum is 
cream-white with yellowish shading. 


CULTURAL COMMENDATION. 


To Laelio-Cattleyva Canhamiana alba, Stone- 
hurst var. (C. Mossiae x L. purpurata).—From 
Rozert PATERSON, Esq. A grand specimen 
of this well-known Orchid. The plant bore 
five spikes with a total of eighteen large flowers ; 
the sepals and petals are pure white, the label- 
lum rich purple. 


GROUPS. 


Mr. Joun Evans, Colwyn Bay, North Wales, 
had a well-arranged exhibit of choice hybrids, 
including a richly-coloured form of Miltonia 
Bleuana, several pretty varieties of Odonto- 
glossum amabile, O. Seraphis, purple-red ; 
Odontioda Hanmerae, crimson-red, and the 
attractive Cattleya, J. P. Walker. Cypripe- 
diums were a special feature and included C. 
Curtisii Sanderae, C. Lawrenceanum, with six 
flowers, and half-a-dozen well-flowered examples 
of C. Enchantress, with flowers of an artistic 
emerald-green colour. 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards 
Heath, had an interesting group, in which the 
Curious Bulbophyllum longisepalum and the tall, 
Dendrobium Dalhousieanum came in for appre- 
Cation. Miltonia hybrids were  well-shown, 
also some reddish Odiontiodas, Cattleya Men- 
delii var. The Queen, a pretty white flower, 
and a varied selection of Odontoglossums. 

Messrs. STUART Low AND Co., Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex, made a feature of Laelio-Cattleya 


Aphrodite, of which a distinct variety bore eight 
large flowers. There were also examples of 
L.-C. Canhamiana, and pretty forms of Cattleya 
Mossiae. An old-time plant was shown in 
Selenipedium grande, while a special attraction 
was Bulbophyllum virescens, with its curiously 
formed umbel of greenish flowers. 

Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, showed the 
pleasing Renanthera Imschootiana in their 
group, along with Maxillaria tenuifolia and the 
scarce Cleisostoma lanata. Dendrobiums were 
well represented by D. infundibulum and D. 
Dalhousieanum. Laeclio-Cattleva Aphrodite and 
L.-C. Isabel Sander both have white sepals and 
petals, while the central area of the group 
was attractively arranged with Bletia Shepherdit. 

Rosert Paterson, Esq., Cathcart, Glasgow, 
exhibited Odontioda Cornelia, blood-red, the 
attractive Miltonia Lucia, and Vuylstekeara 
Aspasia, with varying crimson tints. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Section A.—Mr. Henry B. May (in 
the chair), Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. Arthur Turner, 
Mr. Win. Howe, Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, Lady 
Beatrix Stanley, Mrs. Ethel M. Wightman, 
Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. Donald Allan, Mr. E. R. 
Janes, Mr. R. Findlay, Mr. A. E. Vasey, Mr. 
George Churcher, Mr. W. B. Gingell, Mr. D. B. 
Crane and Mr. Charles E. Pearson. 


Section B.—Mr. Gerald W. E. Loder (in the 
chair), Mr. Charles T. Musgrave, Mr. F. R. 
Preston, Mr. Amos Perry, Mr. G. Yeld, Mr. T. 
Hay, Mr. E. H. Wilding, Sir William Lawrence, 
Bart., the Hon Henry D. McLaren, Mr. Reginald, 
Cory, Mr. R. D. Trotter, Mr. R. C. Notcutt, 
Mr. G. Reuthe and Mr. W. B. Cranfield. 


First CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Meconopsis Baileyt.—This handsome “ Blue 
Poppy ” received an Award of Merit on April 7, 
1926, when a plant was shown by Lady Aber- 
conway bearing solitary flowers. Now two, 
very vigorous plants were shown, and these had 
beautiful rich blue flowers of slightly different 
shades of colour on long, axillary pedicels. This 
is a variable species ; Fig. 171 in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for May 8, 1926, which illustrates 
Captain F. Kingdon Ward’s article on “ The 
Genus Meconopsis,” shows a somewhat different 
plant from that shown from Bodnant, and pre- 
sumably raised from seed collected by Captain 
Kingdon Ward. The species is again reviewed 
by the same writer on page 460 of the same year. 
Shown by LADY ABERCONWAY (gr., Mr. F. C. 
Puddle), Bodnant, North Wales. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Caesalpinia Gilliesiti.—In favoured places 
this leguminous shrub, or small tree, will 
sometimes withstand the winter cold, but it is 
not generally hardy. A branched little bush 
growing in a large flower pot was shown, and this 
bore the characteristic, much divided leaves and 
dull yellow flowers, with long bright red anthers 
protruding three or four inches. Shown by 
JOHN Scott, Esq., 56, Nightingale Lane, 
Balham. 

Deutzia discolor stellata.—This is a very 
ornamental variety of the well-known hardy, 
deciduous Deutzia. The long, graceful sprays 
bear pink flowers. Shown by Lt.-Col. MESSEL, 
Nymans, Sussex. 


Iris hybrida Margot Holines.—A very pretty 
little Iris raised from I. chrysographes and I. 
Douglasiana. The flowers are of royal purple 
colour and the falls have golden lines on the base. 
Shown by Mr. Amos PERRY. 


Erica Tetralix mollis.—The soft, little leaves 
are covered with down which gives the whole 
plant a frosted appearance. The plant bore 
plenty of white, bell-shaped flowers. Shown by 
Messrs. D. STEWART AND SON. 


Gaultheriaoppositifolia.—This is an uncommon 
and attractive species from New Zealand 
where it grows about eight feet in height. 
The ovate, acute, evergreen leaves are about 
one-and-a-half inch long and half-an-inch 
across at the wider part, and are lightly serrated. 
The waxy white flowers are borne in dense, 
terminal racemes. Shown by GeraLD W, E. 
Loper, Esq., Wakehurst Place, Sussex. 
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Nomocharis sp.—A small plant bearing a 
solitary, terminal flower of this Eastern liliaceous 
plant was shown. The flower was widely 
expanded. The segments are pink with brown- 
green centre, and the erect anthers are green. 
Shown by Lapy ABERCONWAY. 


Pyrethrum Marjorie Robinson.—A_ beautiful 
variety which bears large, soft, pink flowers. 


Pyrethrum Scarlet Glow.—Another splendid 
variety. The flowers are a glowing rosy-scarlet 
colour. Both were shown by Mr. HUBERT 
ROBINSON. 


Zephyranthes Rose of Burford.—This very 
pretty Wind Flower was raised from Z. verecundsa 
and Z. carinata. The rich pink buds open to 
delicate flowers with pink lines and pink flushing. 
Shown by Sir Writ1am LAWRENCE, Bart., 
Burford, Dorking. 


For TRIAL AT WISLEY. 


Delphinium Sir Austen Chamberlain.—A 
handsome spike of large, round, lavender 
flowers which have an outer row of blue petals. 


Delphinium Wedding Bells.—A very charming 
variety. It has a tall, well-formed spike of 
large, round, pale lavender flowers, with an 
occasional sey: blue petal. Both were shown by 
Messrs. KELWAY AND SON. 


GROUPS. 


Although there were only two exhibits of 
Sweet Peas, these flowers were the outstanding 
floral feature of the show, for Messrs. ROBERT 
BOLTON AND Son and Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co. 
had very extensive collections of splendid flowers 
which at once arrested attention and com- 
pelled admiration. Not only were these large 
collections arranged with considerable taste 
and skill, they were also composed of superbly- 
grown flowers. 

The central place was given by Messrs. 
Rosert Botton anD Son to a large quantity 
of Mrs. A. Searles, the vividly beautiful variety 
which won the Gold Medal at the trials of the 
National Sweet Pea Society last year. The 
majority of the spikes of this variety carried 
five blooms each. Bright colour was also 
provided by Mammoth, Grenadier and Colorado, 
while Jessie, Royal Pink, and Miss California 
well represented the pink varieties. Picture and 
Comrade, two cream-pink varieties, and the 
rich orange-coloured Royal Sovereign were 
also splendidly shown. 

In the equally large collection of fine Sweet 
Peas so well set up by Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co., 
the attention of the specialist was drawn to the 
novelties they displayed. Sunkist is a mag- 
nificent cream-ground Picotee variety, with a 
definite margin; Hero is a glowing rose-cerise 
flower of great merit. Pnkie, while, perhaps, 
not everyone's shade of pink, has very good 
qualities ; Prince of Orange, the rich colouring 
of which we admired at Chelsea, was again 
shown in good form; Flamingo is a good, deep, 
pink-coloured variety; while in Camellia and 
Constance Hinton they showed two good white 
Sweet Peas. 

Interesting collections of Roses were shown 
by several growers. Mr. GEORGE PRINCE 
included a large vase of Rosa hemispherica 
in his collection, a rare Rose which bears double 
flowers of an uncommon shade of yellow. 
Rosa Harrisonii, the Yellow Scotch Rose, 
Violetta, and various garden varieties were also 
shown. Messrs. GEORGE BuNyAaRD AND Co, 
had a small but very interesting collection 
of old Roses, such as the Apothecary’s Rose, 
Blush gallica, De Meaux and Stanwell Per- 
fection. Mr. J. H. PEMBERTON had Penzance | 
Briars and other useful Roses. 

A collection of especially well-grown Strep- 
tocarpus was shown by Messrs. SuTTON AND 
Sons. The plants were in circles and included 
rose shades, Giant Blue, Giant White and 
mixed shades. In another place they showed 
some very pretty Calceolaria gracilis John Innes 
strain. Messrs. R. AND J. CUTHBERT set up 
a large collection of well-grown Tritonia Prince 
of Orange. Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons had 
cut flowers of Dahlias, chiefly of the Star and 
Mignon types. 

A splendid selection of his handsome varieties 
of Hydrangea Hortensia was again shown by 
Mr. H. J. Jones. Messrs. ALLWoopD Bros. 
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and Messrs. C. ENGELMANN, LTD., staged. good 
collections of Carnations. A large exhibit of her- 
baceous Paeonies and Delphiniums was made by 
Messrs. KELWAY AND Son. The former included 
many beautiful single varieties, such as Queen 
of the Belgians, white; Lady Ley, blush; 
Colonel Poe, pink; and Countess of Warwick, 
a large, blush flower. Chief amongst the double 
flowered varieties were Queen Mary, pink; 
Lovely, deep pink; Lady Alexander Duff, 
blush ; and Remembrance, ruby-crimson. The 
Delphiniums included tall, shapely spikes of 
Persimmon, Evening, Rosemary and Mrs. 
H. J. Jones. In a smaller collection of Delphin- 
lums, Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON set 
up handsome spikes of Constance, large blue 
flowers with a white centre, and R. A. Pilkington, 
an uncommon shade of purple. 


A goodly length of tabling was filled by 

essrs. LADHAMS, LTD., with seasonable border 
flowers, including the beautiful garden Pinks 
of which they have so many good varieties. 
Large vases of Buddleia globosa and Lavatera 
Olbia were also included. Messrs. GODFREY 
AND Son showed well-grown pot plants of 
Campanula persicifolia Pride of Exmouth. 


A ‘collection of miscellaneous border flowers 
arranged by the CHaLk Hirs Nursery Co. 


included Lupins, Paeonies, Geums, Irises and a - 


good batch of double-flowered Ryburgh Poppies. 
Mr. W. J. UNWIN staged a quantity of Iceland 
Poppies named Coonara Pink, but the colour 
is not yet fixed, though the exhibit was very 
pretty. 

Messrs. J. R. PEARSON AND SONS arranged a 
delightful collection of their Lowdham strain of 
Aquilegias, which embraced many lovely colours. 
Mr. JoHN KLINKERT had a small collection of 
Topiary specimens. ` 

Irises, principally the tall bearded varieties, 
were shown extensively. Messrs. BARR AND SONS 
had many good varieties, and they also showed 
Lupinus polyphyllus in named varieties, such 
as Ruby King, Nelly, a beautiful lilac-shaded 
spike, and Taplow Purple. They also had 
various Alliums, including A. albo-pilosum. 
Messrs. R. H. Bats, Lro., associated their Irises 
with a good selection of Pyrethrums. Messrs 
WATERER, SONS AND Crisp and the ORPINGTON 
Nurseries, had good. collections. Messrs. 
STEWART AND Son showed, in addition to Irises, 
Lupins, Erica cinerea coccinea, Rhododendron 
fragrans and Richardia Elliottiana. 


A very effective display, chiefly of Irises and 
hardy Ferns, was made by Mr. Amos PERRY. 
He also exhibited an interesting selection of 
Alliums, some splendid double-flowered Ger- 
beras, Lilium philadelphicum and Cypripedium 
spectabile. In addition to some good Irises, 
Messrs. WALLACE AND Co. displayed Lilium 
regale and Rosa Moyesii. 


The West Kent strain of Lupinus polyphyllus 
shown by Messrs. E. J. REDGROVE AND SON 
included many good colours, and their bordering 
of the dwarf Veronica Shirley Blue was also very 
effective. In a well arranged collection of 
hardy flowers, Mr. F. G. Woop included the 
dwarf, floriferous Mimulus Whitecroft Orange 
with other Musks, and also showed various 
Primulas and Gazanias, The last-named in- 
cluded the old favourite G. splendens, G. 
montana and a pretty soft yellow hybrid named 
Vanity. The Misses Hopkins had a rock 
garden planted with seasonable subjects. 


An extensive exhibit arranged by Messrs. 
M. Pricwarp AND Sons included herbaceous 
Paeonies, Oriental Poppies, Lupins and garden 
Pinks. Messrs. BAKERS, LTD., showed various 
Lupins, Primulas, Dianthus and Cypripedium 
spectabile. In their rock garden exhibit, 
Messrs. TUCKER AND Sons displayed the beauti- 
ful Saxifraga Cotyledon platyphyllum, Primula 
capitata and other seasonal alpines. 


Capt. SymMons-JEUNE had a most delightfully 
arranged exhibit of Saxifraga Tumbling Waters. 
Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE planted in their 
rock garden good batches of Incarvillea Delavayi, 
Primulas in variety, and dwarf Ericas. 

Messrs. G. AND A. CLARK usel a good selection 
of alpines to effect and also showed Lupins 
Irises and Pyrethrums. Mr. Gavin JONES 
had an interesting rock garden exhibit. 

In a well-designed rock garden, Mr. CLARENCE 


ELLIOTT planted Campanula barbata, Calceo- 
laria purpurea and other uncommon and 
decorative alpines. At one end of his exhibit 
he had the pretty Lilium rubellum. A good 
variety of alpines was displayed by Messrs. 
W. H. Rocers anD SoN. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Mr. J. Cheal (in the chair), Mr. S. 
Rivers, Mr. George F. Tinley, Mr. E. A. Bunyard, 
Mr. W. H. Divers, Mr. A. Bullock, and Mr. 
A. N. Rawes (Secretary). 


Reference was made to the honour conferred 
by the King on Mr. William Lobjoit, a member 
of the Committee, and the Secretary was in- 
structed to send Sir William Lobjoit a letter of 
congratulation from the Committee. 

The only exhibit before this Committee was 
Globe Artichoke Gros Camus d’Angersis, a 
variety with very globular heads and with 
imbricated scale leaves. The variety is some- 
times eaten raw, but cooked heads were sent for 
tasting, and the quality was exceptionally 
good. The variety was recommended for trial 
at Wisley. Shown by Sir WıLLIAM LAWRENCE, 
Bart., Burford, Dorking. 


Awards to Lachenalias. 


THE following awards have been made 
by the Royal Horticultural Society to Lachen- 
alias after trial at Wisley. The trial was a 
comprehensive one; it included nearly all the 
varieties of these plants which have hitherto 
been named, and the number of seedlings 
raised by the Rev. Joseph Jacob included in 
the awards is very remarkable. These seedlings 
are so beautiful that they constitute a worthy 
memorial to the discriminating taste and to the 
energy of the raiser who sent them to Wisley 
so shortly before he died. 


AWARDS oF MERIT. 


Siam, sent by Messrs. MAUGER; Canada» 
Thibet, Mandalay, Arabia, Calcutta, Tipperary, 
Leiden, all sent by the late Rev. J. JACOB ; 
rie Boundii, sent by Messrs. W. P. BOUND AND 

ON. 

HiaHty COMMENDED. 


Goldfinch and Monte Carlo, both sent by 
Messrs. MaucEer; Africa and Monaco, both sent 
by the late Rev. J. Jacos. 


Awards to Aubrietias. 


THE following awards have been made to 


Aubrietias by the Royal Horticultural Society 
after trial at Wisley. 


AWARDS oF MERIT. 
Vindictive and Carnival, both sent by Messrs. 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD. 
HıcuLy COMMENDED. 


Gloriosa, sent by Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND 
Sons and Messrs. Ruys; Studland, sent by 


Messrs. M. PRICHARD AND Sons; J. S. Baker, 
sent by Messrs. BARR aND Sons; Magician, 
sent by the R.H.S. 
COMMENDED. 
Prichard’s A.l., sent by Messrs. BARR AND 


Sons. 


Awards to Freesias. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Flowers white.—Giant White, sent by Messrs. 
F. H. CHAPMAN. 


Flowers Yellow.—Orange Tip and Golden 
Eagle, both sent by Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE ; 
Treasure, sent by Messrs. van TUBERGEN, 
Messrs. VAN WAVEREN, Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE 
and Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. ; Yellow Hammer, 
sent by Mr. G. H. DaLRYMPLE. 


Flowers Rose.—Jubilee, sent by Mr. G. H. 
DALRYMPLE, Messrs. VAN WAVEREN, Messrs. J. 
CARTER AND Co., and Messrs. VAN TUBERGEN ; 
Apotheosis, sent by Messrs. VAN TUBERGEN. 


Flowers Pale Blue.—Wistaria, sent by Messrs. 
DoBBIE AND Co. 
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Flowers Lavender.—Orchidea and Fairy, both 
sent by Messrs. VAN TUBERGEN; Grey Dawn, 
sent by Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Flowers Yellow.—Apogee, sent by Messrs. 
VAN TUBERGEN and Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE; 
Buttercup, sent by Messrs. Van TuBERGEN, 
Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co., Mr. G. H. Dau- 
RYMPLE and Messrs. MAUGER; Golden Oriole, 
sent by Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE. 


Flowers Rose.—Mouette, sent by Mr. G. H. 
DALRYMPLE and Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co.: 
Youth and Rosebud, both sent by Mr. G. H. 
DALRYMPLE; Conquest, sent by Messrs. J. 
CARTER AND Co., Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE, Messrs. 
VAN WAVEREN and Messrs. VAN TUBERGEN; 
Old Rose, sent by Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE. 


Flowers Red.—Red Indian, sent by Mr: 
G. H. DALRYMPLE. 


Flowers Pale Blue.—Bluebeard, sent by 
Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE. 
Flowers Lavender.—Coeur d’Or, sent by 


Messrs. VAN TUBERGEN; ‘Twilight, sent by 
Mr. G. H. DALRYMPLE. 


COMMENDED. 


Flowers Red.—Robinetta, sent by Mr. G. H. 
DALRYMPLE, Messrs. VAN WAVEREN and Messrs. 
VAN TUBERGEN. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL. 


(ABERDEEN BRANCA.) 


WEDNESDAY, May 18, was a red-letter day 
in the annals of the Aberdeen Branch of the 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society, for on 
that date twenty-one years ago the branch was 
founded. To celebrate the anniversary 4 
reception and luncheon was held in the same 
building, the Douglas Hotel, Aberdeen, where 
the branch was inaugurated twenty-one years 
ago. Amongst those present were Colonel 
J. D. Sutherland, O.B.E., LL.D., Edinburgh, 
Assistant Forestry Commissioner for Scotland ; 
Mr. J. M. Caie, M.A., B.L., B.Sc. (Agr.), Edin- 
burgh (representing the Board of Agriculture), 
and Colonel A. D. G. Gardyne of Finavon, 
Forfar (representing the Landowners’ Co- 
operative Forestry Society). Mr. John Michie, 
M.V.O., Kincairn, Aberdeen, the President 
of the branch, presided, and was supported by 
over a hundred members and friends repre- 
sentative of other kindred bodies. 


Lieut-.Col. Fotheringham, of Murthly, pro- 
posed the toast of the Aberdeen Branch of the 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society. He 
recalled to his hearers that the branch was the 
first offshoot of the parent society, and one to 
which his heart had always gone. The counties 
of Aberdeen, Banff and Kincardine, the territory 
of the branch, had always been amongst the 
most wooded parts of the country, and they 
afforded great scope for the excursions of the 
branch which, he was sure, had resulted in 
much valuable knowledge being gained in 
that way of the work of foresters and arboricul- 
turists. 


Mr. Charles S. France, F.B.S., Aberdeen, 
the first Secretary of the branch, a Past President 
and a veteran who has done yeoman service 
in the cause of forestry in the north of Scotland, 
replied. He gave details of the work of the 
branch, and told of the immense amount 
of benefit that had accrued, not only to 18 
members but to the cause of forestry m the 
north-east through its activities. 


Mr. Sydney J. Gammell, of Countesswells, 
near Aberdeen, a leading authority on - 
subject, gave the toast of ‘* Forestry, to which 
Colonel Sutherland, Assistant Forestry ga 
missioner for Scotland, responded. He a 
the Forestry Commission in Scotland, up p 
last month, had acquired 232,600 acres i 
land, of which, unfortunately, less than hali 
was plantable. In the same period of six yale 
they had actually planted 30,000 acres, ¥ ae 
private landowners, through Government gran 2 
had been enabled to plant other 36,000 acres 
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or a total of 66,000 acres of woodland added to 
the timber supply of Scotland. 


The Chairman, in proposing “ The Parent 
Society,” told of the great progress it had made 
in the face of apathy and even of opposition. 
By means of excursions, meetings at home and 
abroad, and by forestry exhibitions, the society 
had kept the public interest in the country’s 
woodlands from dying out altogether, and they 
reaped their ultimate reward in the establish- 
ment of a Departmental Commission on Forestry 
in 1902, followed later by the Forestry Com- 
mission and the inauguration of Lectureships, 
followed by Chairs of Forestry at Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen. The toast was jointly acknow- 
ledged by Mr. George Leven, forester, Bowmont 
Forest, Kelso (a Vice-President of the Society), 
and Mr. Robert Galloway, S.S.C., Edinburgh, 
Secretary of the Society. 


Professor A. W. Borthwick, O.B.E., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., of the Forestry Chair at Aberdeen 
University, submitted the toast of “ Kindred 
Societies,” and other toasts were ‘* The 
Northern Branch of the R.S.A.S.,” and ‘‘ The 
Moray and Nairn Foresters’ Society.” 


A pleasing ceremony took place during the 
proceedings, when the Right Hon. Lord Forbes, 
of Castle Forbes, Aberdeenshire, presented 
Mr. George D. Massie, Advocate, Aberdeen, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the branch, with a 
gold watch as a token of respect and esteem 
from the members, and a silver tea service for 
Mrs. Massie. Lord Forbes said Mr. Massie 
was not only a most genial companion but a 
keen and knowledgable forester. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. A. HuGHEs, general foreman for a con- 
siderable number of years with Messrs. R. 
Wallace and Co., Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, and 
late of Colchester, has taken over the manage- 
ment of Messrs. V. N. Gauntlett and Co.’s 
nursery, at Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


AFTER nearly twenty-two years’ service 
as a representative of Messrs. Wm. Wood 
and Son, Ltd., Taplow, Mr. H. Joy, of Dene, 
Potters Bar, has just severed his connection 
with that firm. Mr. Joy, who is well-known to 
hundreds of gardeners chiefly in the south of 
England has taken this step chiefly because 
the loss of his wife renders it necessary that 
he should spend more time at home than the 
travelling life permits. He parts from the firm 
and his many gardener friends with keen regret. 


A RECENT report of the Recreation Ground 
Committee of Newport (I. of W.), stated that 
the cost of horse hire, mower and repairs for the 
two years previous to the purchase of the Atco 
Motor Mower was £71 18s. Ud., and for thetwo 
years after the purchase of the Atco motor 
mower it was only £30 14s. 5d. A direct saving 
of over £30 was therefore effected, and even 
allowing £10 per annum for depreciation 
of the Atco, the cost would still be less than 
formerly. In 1923-4 the cost of horse and hand 
mowers averaged £36 per annum, and since 
then, that is, since the Atco came into service, 
the average cost of mowing had been £16 per 
annum. Messrs. Charles H. Pugh, Ltd., the 
manufacturers of the Atco motor mower con- 
sider £10 per annum for depreciation is quite 
unnecessarily excessive, owing to the service 
facilities that are provided by the manufacturers 
in order that Atco motor mowers shall not 
depreciate at anything like the rate suggested. 

mong recent purchasers of Atco motor mowers 
may be mentioned the Aston Villa Football 
Club. Also quite recently the Queen of Norway 
happened to see an Atco motor mower in 
service at Sandringham the house of Their 
Majesties the King and Queen in Norfolk 
and ordered an Atco motor mower to be dis- 
patched to her residence in N orway. There can 

no finer testimony to the etliciency of the 
Atco motor mower than the fact that it is 
used in the grounds of so very many prominent 
People, and if any reader would be interested 
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to see the Atco motor mower demonstrated 
on his grass, a postcard addressed to the manu- 
facturers | will ensure immediate attention. 
There is no charge whatever made for such a 
demonstration, and no obligation is incurred. 
Applications stating the day and time con- 
venient should be addressed to Chas. H. Pugh, 
Ltd., Whitworth Works, Tilton Road, Bir- 
mingham. 


Any of our readers requiring information 
and advice respecting Patents, Trade Marks 
or Designs, should apply to Messrs. Rayner 
and Co., Patent Agents, of 5, Chancery Lane, 
London, who will give free advice to readers 
mentioning The Gardeners’ Chronicle. | 


Obituary, 


J. T. Butterworth.—We regret to record the 
death, which occurred on May 3], of Mr. J.T. 
Butterworth, of South Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., a well-known trade grower 
of Orchids. Deceased wasa native of the north 
of England, and well remembered R. P. Percival, 
of Southport, after whom Cattleya Percivaliana 
is named. At South Framingham, Mr. Butter- 
worth owned one of the oldest glasshouses 
in the United States, for it was constructed in 
1848. It was in this old-time structure that he 
cultivated with conspicuous success a large 
batch of Miltonia vexillaria. Cattleya Percival- 
iana remained a favourite with deceased, 
and he cultivated a large number of this Orchid. 
Among numerous other Orchids, Mr. Butter- 
worth had a fine collection of Zygopetalum 
Mackayi, the bluish flowers of which are much 
esteemed in the U.S.A. The interment took 
place on June 3. 


David Ivey.—We regret to announce the 
death of David Ivey, who had been an 
employee at Caerhays since 1884. When Mr. 
T. C. Williams decided, in 1895, to take up the 
breeding of Daffodils as a hobby, he devoted a 
special piece of ground to their cultivation 
and placed it under the sole care of Ivey. That 
this selection was more than justified was 
proved by the wonderful flowers shown by 
Mr. Williams at the Truro Show before the War, 
in fact, Mr. Engleheart himself has often been 
heard to say that he had never seen better 
cultivation of Daffodils. Ivey’s searching obser- 
vation and unremitting care never allowed 
disease or pest to be in evidence. Eelworm 
and the Narcissus fly were not to be seen in 
that garden. Of latter years, Mr. Williams had 
given to him the outdoor propagation of shrubs 
and raising of seeds, in which he was most success- 
ful. He seemed to know better than others 
not only where, but when, to sow seeds and 
strike cuttings. He invariably kept slugs 
and mice under severe control. One of his 
greatest natural gifts was his a totes sympathy 
with and unerring knowledge of the wants of 
a plant, which, combined with acute observa- 
tion, and long experience, placed him among 
the finest outdoor cultivators of his day. He 
will always be associated with Escallonia 
Ivevanum, which received the R.H.S. Award of 
Merit in 1926, and narrowly missed winning 
the Cory Cup offered for the best hardy shrub 
of the year. Ivey detected this plant, a self 
sown seedling, among some evergreens where 
it had been overlooked by the many people 
who passed it daily! Our deep sympathy 
goes out to his widow and family and also to 
Mr. Williams who has lost a trusted employee 
and a valued friend. 


Thomas Manning.—We learn with deep regret 
that Mr. Thomas Manning, for many years 
manager to the late firm of Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, passed away at his residence in Putney, 
on June 6, in his ninety-fifth year. The late 
Mr. Manning had been one of the auditors of 
The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 
and had been a supporter of its work for more 
than sixty years. The funeral took place on 
Thursday last in Brompton Cemetery. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CORRECTION.—F. L. L. Owing to a printer’s 
error, the material recommended as a specific 
for Botrytis was given as a two per cent. 
solution of calcium bisulphate. It should be 
calcium bisulphite. Calcium bisulphite is a 
solution, and, for the purpose described, 
it is sufficient to take one part by volume of 
the solution and forty-nine parts of water. 
The solution is relatively cheap, and is 
sold by the pound. If the Celery trouble 
is caused by Botrytis, calcium bisulphite 
will be useful, but it is possible that the damage 
is caused by some fungus such as Pythium, 
which is carried in the seed-bed. The only 
method of prevention is sterilisation of the 
soil either by heat or by means of a two per 
cent. solution of formaldehyde. If formal- 
dehyde is used, the soil should be thoroughly 
soaked with it, covered with sacking for forty- 
eight hours, and then turned over several 

_ times before use. The soil should not be 
used if any smell of formaldehyde remains. 
It should be kept under cover and usually 
a month should elapse between the application 
of the formaldehyde and the sowing of the 
seed. This period, however, can be short- 
ened if the soil is heated to drive off the 
formaldehyde. 


DENDROBIUM PLUMTONENSE.—S. J. B. This 
Dendrobium is a hybrid between D. Cybele 
(var. nobilior) and D. nobile nobilius, and was 
first flowered in the collection of the late 
W. R. Lee, Plumpton Hall, Lancashire, 
in the year 1911. It is a member of the 
deciduous section of the genus and succeeds 
under the treatment usually afforded to D. 
nobile and its hybrids. 


FUNGUS IN CUCUMBER AND Begonia Hovusrs.— 
H. C. The fungus received is the Myceto- 
zoon, Tuligo septica, sometimes called “ flowers 
of tan.” The yellow plasmodium of this 
“Species was much ‘better known to gardeners 
in former times than now, when there were 
tan beds, but hardly any modern book 
of reference suggests methods of getting rid 
of it. The stage of the fungus as received 
was a burst sporangium showing a colossal 
number of smooth, round, violet spores ; 
indeed, there were literally millions of them. 
Remove the sporangiums before they burst, 
and disinfect the immediate surroundings 
with sulphide of potassium. 


LAUREL Leaves Diseasep.—A.C. The damage 
to the Laurel leaves is due entirely to the 
sharp frosts at the end of April. 


Names OF PLANts.—B. P., Claygate. 1, Euony- 
mus europaeus ; 2, Prunus Padus ; 3, Lycium 
chinense; 4, Smyrnium Olusatrum; 5, 
Vicia narbonnensis; 6, Asplenium. bulbi- 
ferum; 7, Curculigo latifolia.—C. M. G., 
Nemophila Menziesii variety. — Swansea. 
Crataegus punctata.—M. C. 1, Spiraea Van 
Houttei ; 2, Rhodotypos kerrioides.—G. D. A., 
1, Euonymus radicans var. microphyllus ; 
2, Rhododendron racemosum; 3, Ledum 
palustre; 4, Polygala Chamaebuxus var. 
purpurea. 


Tomatos DisEAsep.—F. L. H. Your Tomatos 
are affected by the disease known as “‘ Stripe.” 
This is a bacterial disease, usually contracted 
from the soil, but sometimes carried in the 
seeds. Plants which are growing too soft 
or which have a weak constitution are more 
susceptible than hard, strong plants. Nitro- 
genous fertilisers should be omitted for a time, 
and the plants should be dressed with sulphate 
of potash at the rate of two ounces to the 
square yard. One or two applications are 
usually sufficient to induce a healthy top 
growth on infected plants. Liquid manure 
makes plants very susceptible to Stripe, 
which is usually not very troublesome if the 
plants are fed with a well-balanced fertiliser 
containing a high proportion of potash. 


Communications Reeeived—C. W. M.—R. 8. W.— 
A.J. M.—J. P.—W. L.—W. B.—W. A. T.—H. L.— 
W. M.—A. 8. B.—G. H. T. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, June 7th, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated). 


s.d, B. d. s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum Marguerites, 48's, 
oner um ere per doz. .,. 12 0-18 0 
per doz... , 
—elegans  ... 10 0-15 0 ey Re vieise i; 18 0-21 0 
Araucarias, per variety ... 12 0-18 0 
doz. ... ... 30 0-42 0 | 32's... ... 24 0-36 0 
Asparagus plu- Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
mosus ... 12 0-18 0 —60’a ... ... 15 0-18 0 
—Sprengeri ees 12 0-18 0 Pelargoniums, 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-60 0 48’s, per doz. 12 0-15 0 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 | —Zonal, 48's, 
— 32's eoe coe 24 0-30 0 per doz. one 9 0-10 0 
—nidus een 12 0-15 0 —Ivy-leaf, 48’9, 
ari per tray sisi per doz. ... 120180 
— taB, 198 ses m Pteris, In variety 10 0~15 
Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 iata "60's tany 5 0—6 o 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 =m w 4 0--5 0 
Erica persoluta, te 8, por Cray 
48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 | 16s  ... 2 6--8 0 
Fuchsias, 48's, Sona. yan- 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 dor P ROD 
Heliotropes, 48's, —Rambler, large 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 plants, each 65 0-15 0 
Hy »pink Spiraea, white, 
48's, per doz. 24 0-36 0 48's, per doz. 21 0-40 0 
—blue, 48's, per = hink, 48’8, per 
OZ. as. ...30 0-36 0 OZ. oss ... 27 0-30 0 
—white, 48 s, per Stock, white, 48's, 
doz.... ... 24 0-30 0 per doz. . 12 0~15 0 
Eeri sizes, —coloured, 48'8, 
eac ete 4 0--5 0 per doz. t.. 10 0-12 0 
Cut Flowers, etc. : Average Wholesale Prices. 
B. d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum deco- Lilium longi- 
rum,doz.bun. 6 0--8 0 fiorum, long, 
cuneatum, per per doz. .. 2 6—3 0 
doz. bun. ... 4 0-~6 0 —short, doz. 
Asparagus plu- blooms ... 2 0--2 6 
mosus, per Lily-of-the-Valley, 
bun., lo per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
trails, 6’s ... 2 0--2 6 Marigolds, per 
med: sprays A ` E 3 doz. bun. ... 5 0—6 0 
sho i Seek — 
—Sprengeri, bun. ee ue pe pdm 
long sprays: 2 oy § | —double white 9 0-10 0 
short 2 = o e—1 o | Orchids, per doz. 
atiGue cee —Cattleyas ... 36 0-48 0 
san bien per 2 6—4 0 | z CyPripediums 6 0-8 0 
oz. DIOOMS . Paeonies, French, 
Coreopsis, per white, 6’s, per 
doz. bun. ... 3 6—4 0 doz. bun. ... 15 0-18 0 
per doz. bun. : 
—pink, doz. bun. 3 6—-4 0 aa ea Leo: te0 
Croton leaves, nks, white ... 3 0—4 0 
per doz, ... 1 9—2 6 | P er om ; 
Daises, white white 
, , ouble white 6 0-10 0 
large, doz. bun. 4 0—5 0 | _ ingle red... 3 6—4 6 
Ferns, French, —sipgle pink ... 3 0—4 0 
per doz. bun. 10 0-120 | Richardias 
Forget-me-not, —yellow, per 
M doz. bun. 4 0—8 0 doz. blooms . 24 0-80 0 
e€, green 
per doz, bun. 1 6—2 0 | Boses, per doz. 


blooms— 
Stock, double 


—coloured, per 


Statice sinuata, 
doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 


mauve, per doz. 
bun.... een 


—Columbila ... 3 0—4 0 
white, per doz. : —Richmond ... 2 6~-3 6 
bun. ae 10 0-18 0 —Madame But- 
Gardenias, per terfly ... 2 6—3 6 
P S BAAN 3 0-4 0 — Golden Ophelia 2 0--3 0 
us, Blush- —Mrs. aron 
ing Bride, per Ward ... 1 6--2 6 
doz. bun. ... 15 0-18 0 | —Madame Abel 
—Peach Blossom, Chatenay 2 0-~3 0 
per doz. bun. 18 0-21 0 | Roses, per doz. 
— The Bride, blooms— 
per doz. bun. 12 0-18 0 | ~Hoosler Beauty 2 6--4 0 
Gypsophila, white — libert ... 3 0--4 
per Toz. bun. 8 0-10 0 —Moliy Sharman 
Crawford ... 2 6--3 6 
Heather, white, Premi 3 0—4 0 
per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 | ~ *remler i 
milax, per doz. 
Hydrangea, white, S , =e 
per doz. ‘bun. 36 0-42 0 trails .. 5 0—6 0 
0 


Iceland Poppies, 0-—4 0 
perdoz.bun. 2 6—3 0 Stephanotis, per 
Iris, Spanish, per 72 pips a... 3 0--3 6 
doz. blooms— Stock, per doz. 
—blue 1 0--1 6 bun.— 
—yellow .. 1 6—2 0 —double white 6 0-12 0 
—mauve -. 1 O-~1 6 — — mauve ... 12 0-18 0 
—white .. 1 6--2 0 —— pink ... 12 0-18 0 
Lapagerias, per Sweet Peas, in 
doz. blooms... 4 0—5 0 variety .. 6 0-12 0 


REMARKS.—The demand for cut flowers has been fairly 
good during the past week. Searlet aud white blooms 
Were most in demand for the Whitsun decorations. Carna- 
tions and Roses all advanced in price owing to an increased 
demand for these flowers from the Provinces, Prices for 
Litium longiflorum remained as quoted last week, the 
supplies being equal to the requirements. Richardias 
(Arums) are now practically over for the season; a tew 
spathes of the yellow kind are now obtainable. All 
Gladioli are pow much improved in quality and they include 
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a good selection of the Giant and Primutinus types. There 
is an abundant supply of Spanish Irises, Imperator. blue, 
being the most plentiful. «The newest lines in this depart- 
ment are Pink Erigeron, Nigella (Love-in-a-Mist) and 
Gaillardias. More Pyrethrums have been on offer during 
the past week, the double white being most in demand. 
Doubtless prices for all these Nowers will be easier during 
the next few days. 


Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 8. d. B. d. 
Apples, Austra- Lemans, Messina 
li Boxes ... 12 0-20 0 


—Naples, per 
case ... 20 0-26 0 


Melons, each ... 4 0—7 0 

—King David | 13 0-14 Canteloup, each ò 0—8 0 

—RibstonPippin 14 0-15 í Oranges, per case — 

—Cleo ... 140160 —Jatia... e.. 22 0-23 0 
6 


an— 
—~Granny Smith 25 0-26 0 
—Dunn’s . 15 0-10 0 
—Cox's Orange 

Pippin -cases 22 0-35 0 
—Jonathan ... 14 0-15 4 


— 


—Sturmer Pip- 


—Californian 
Pin... vee 16 0-17 Navel ws 30 0-36 0 
Apples, New Zea- —Denia wa. 24 0-30 0 
Cled me ... 15 0-18 0 | —Murcia ... 25 0-30 0 
—Cox’s.., wee) —32 0 Nectarines, doz. 10 0-30 0 
— Delicious ... 14 0-16 0 
—Dunn’s ... 15 0-16 0 | Peaches, per 
—Jonathan . 15 0-16 0 doz. eee eee 8 0-30 0 


Apricots, Spanish, 

per crate ,.. 5 0—8 0 
—hialves 6 0—8 0 
Bananas ... 17 0-20 0 
Cherries, French, 

per crate ... 5 0—8 0 


Pears, New Zea- 
land— 


—Winter Nelis 21 0-30 0 
—W. Cole ... 16 0-18 0 
—Josephine de 


Malines ... 8 6-10 0 
Figs, per doz.... 6 0-18 0 aaa 
Grape Fruit— eee ee 
per case 

—Blue Goose... 32 6-40 0 | —Winter Nelis 8 0—9 0 
—Jamaica .., 32 6-35 0 | —Josephine de 
Grapes, English Malines ove 8 0-10 0 
—Hambro, per Tb 2 6--5 0 | Pines, case ... 28 0-40 0 
—Muscats .. 8 0-15 0 
—Canon Hall... 7 0-12 0 banat 
eae Sout See 

can, per case = ’ 
Siim 8 0-10 0 per chip . 2 6—3 0 


—Raison Blanc 12 0-14 0 | —special, per bd 5 0—8 0 


Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. 8. d. s.d. s.d. 

Asparagus— Onions— 
—Giant .. 12 0-16 0 Valencia... 11 0-12 0 
Eor a 3 A — Egyptian . 12 0-13 0 

specia ea --7 
—special we 2 6—3 6|]. kaan ps, P 4 0--4 6 
Beans, Guernsey — — ` 

Worthing P Le: ea 

Forced ate 1 2—1 6 —French, per 
Beans, Madeira 3 0-—4 0 bag ... .. 40-60 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0--6 0 | —English,g-bush. 6 0—8 0 
Cabbage Potatos— 

ie Be 20--2 6 | —King Edward— 
Carrots, per ton ... ... 1808. 2008. 

j-bag .. 40-60 —others, ton... 1208. 150s. 
Caulifiowers— Potatos, New— 
—English, per —Guernsey per 

crate .. 2 0--4 0 ewt, ... ... 18 0-20 0 
Cucumbers,doz. 4 0--6 0 | —Spanish. cwt. 14 0-16 0 
—Flata, 3, 34, 4 —St. Malo ... 16 0-18 0 

doz. ... ... 140-17 0 | —Jersey wwe — 200 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0--2 6 | Radishes, per doz. 1 0--2 0 
Lettuce, round, Rhubarb, natural 2 0--3 0 
= n~ A ca o Savoys, per tally 8 0-12 0 
Mint, forced, Tomatos, English — 

per doz. ... 2 0--40| —pink, .. 7 0—8 0 
Marrows, Forced, —pink and white 7 6—8 0 

per doz. ... 9 0-12 0 | —white ... 6 0—6 6 
Mushrooms —blue... æ.. 6 0—6 6 
—cups .. 1 6~26 —Canary Island 16 0-22 6 
—Broilers 1 0—1 6! Turnips, percwt 4 0—4 6 


REMARKS, —Trade during the week preceding the holiday 
was good and no doubt the promise of fine weather helped 
matters considerably. English forced Grapes are more 
plentiful and prices have reached an easier level. Straw- 
berries are also cheaper, due to larger consignments, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Figs and Melons are a good trade, 
although their prices are rather high. Cherries from 
France are selling well, if in sound condition. Apricots 
from Spain increase in quantity almost daily, but the 
quality so far this season is poor. Apples from Australia 
and New Zealand are selling satisfactorily and generally 
are in good condition. A few Grapes are arriving from 
South Atrica and some Pears Irom Australia; both are 
popular with buyers. Tomatos sell fairly well and supplies 
are heavy. The Cucumber trade is steady and prices are 
holding well. Mushrooms are still in heavy supply, but 
their prices are fairly good. Forced Peas are a drag on 
the market now that outdoor Peas are available. French 
Beans are quoted lower after a spell of comparatively high 
prices. New Potatos from Jersey, France and Spain 
are a rather better trade for the moment. Salads are not 
in such demand, as might. be expected, and their prices are, 


on the whole. low. A moderate business is being done in 
green Vegetables, 


GLASGOW, 

The conditions prevailing in the cut flower market 
were more encouraging during the past week, and as 
business reflected a better tendeney, prices made some 
improvement in places. Ordinary English Irises sold at. 
4d. to 7d. per bunch, special Imperator. King of the Whites 
and King of the Yellows, 1/- to 1/3.) Pyrethrums realised 
2d. to 4d. per bunch; Sweet Peas, small, dd. to 7d. 


medium, 7d. to 10d., and large, 10d. to 1/~; Gladiolus 
The Bride, fetched td. to I~ (12's), Prince of Wales, 
red and salmon, 1 6 to 2'~ (6's); double white Narcissus 
61. to 7d.; Anemones, 2d. to 6d.;  Marguerites, 1d. to 
3d.; Lilium lonvitlorum (Harrissii), 3/- to 3.6; Carnations 
36 to 46 per dozen; pink Roses, 3/- to 3/9 per dozen, 
red and White Roses (small), 2/- to 2/6, 


Bedding plants continue to be plentiful. Gladioli 
were worth 15 to 2/6 per box ; Lobelia, 2/~ to 2/6; Stocks, 
Asters and Antirrhinums, 1/6 to 2/- per box; Violas 
2'- to 2.6 per dozen; Coltness Gem Dahlia, 2'- to 4/- per 
dozen, and Paul Crampel Pelargoniums, 6/- per dozen, 


The fruit market was quietly steady. Cheddar Straw. 
berries Made 2,- to 2:6 perlb,, French, 1/6to 1/85 Cherries 
realised 14.6 half-bushel ; Melons, 4/6 to 5/- each; Goose- 
berries, 4d. to tid. per Ib. ; Apricots, 8/- to 9'- per crate; 
Grape Fruit, 32/-to 36°-, Blue Goose brand, 40'- to 42/-; 
New Zenland Apples (Jonathan and Delicious). 16/- to 
17/- per cease; Palermo Lemons, 16/- 300’s, and Naples 
Lemons, 276. The prices of Oranges were unchanged. 
Tomatos were cheaper on increased supplies: Scotch 
Tomatos made 1'-to Lil per lb., English and Guernsey, 10d. 


In the veyvetable section Cucumbers realised 4/- to 7/- 
per dozen; Caulitlowers, 4/- to 4/6; Lettuces, 3/6 to 4l- 
per erate: [Madeira Beans, 6/6 to Ti- per box; and 
Teneriffe Potatos, 15/6, 


NEW HORTICULTURAL IRVENTIONS. 


THESE particulars of new Patents, of interest 
to readers, have been selected from the official 
Journal of Patents, and are published by special 
permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office. 

LATEST PATENT APPLICATIONS. 
12,832.—Beesley, H.— Seed-planting imple- 


ments. May 13. 
12,388.—Holsworthy, H. F.—Insect killer. May 
9 


12,479.—Jones, A. E. M.—Machine for thinning 
young plants of Sugar Beet. May 10. 
12,582.—Murray, J. L. H.—Heating of travelling 


greenhouses, etc. May ll. | 
12,513.—Patton, H. S.—Insecticide for red 
spider. May 10. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


270,404.—Marden, G. Y.—Plant or fruit pro- 
tecting means. 

970,454._-Bamford J., and Bamford, C. J.— 
Mowing and reaping machines. 

270,470.—Walker Ltd., W. & F., and Freestone, 
H. T.—Article for use as an insecticide, 
anti-pest, for disinfecting, deodorising, 
or sanitary purposes. 

270,565.—Jensen, H. R.—Mole-drain plough. 

270,064.—Cook, T. W.—Elevators for stacking 
cut crops. 


Printed copies of the full published specifica- 
tions may be obtained from the Patent Office, 
25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2., 
at the uniform price of 1s. each. 


Abstract Published. 
Seed Disinfectants. 


Patent 267,968 describes a method whereby 
seeds, including seed Potatos, are disinfected 
before planting by immersing them or sprinkling 
with a colloidal solution or suspension in water 
of an active disinfectant together with a colloidal 
material, the inventors being Messrs. E. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, 
Delaware, U.S.A. Inert non-colloidal diluents 
or coating materials may also be added. Accord- 
ing to examples suitable mixtures are -— 
mercurized p-nitrophenol and kaolin ; hydroxy 
mercury chlor phenol, bentonite, and calcium 
sulphate ; corrosive sublimate, bentonite, 
and calcium sulphate ; copper carbonate 
and bentonite; p-formaldchyde, bentonite, 
and calcium sulphate; mercurized toluidine, 
bentonite, and calcium sulphate. Other dis- 
infectants referred to are mercurized derivatives 
of phenol, cresols and naphthols ; other colloids 
are potters’ clay, gelatin, glue, casein, and agaf- 
agar; other inert diluents are fuller’s earth, 
diatomaceous earth, hydrated lime, calcium 
carbonate, and dolomite. Seed Potatos may 
be treated immediately after cutting. Refer- 
ence is made to a known preparation made by 
precipitating a solution of an organic oe 
compound containing a protective colloid wit 
an organic solvent which is mixable with water. 
and to a preparation made by mixing ie 
with a protective colloid in the dry state an 
then gradually adding water to produce 8 
colloidal suspension. 
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SELECT LIST 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


PRICES QUOTED ARE IN ALL OASES POST 
FREE TO ANY PART OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Frait Growing, Modern. By W. P. Seabrook. 
Illustrated in colour. 4s. 10d. 


Fruits, a Handbook of Hardy. By E. A 
Bunyard, F.L.S. Designed to fill the place 
of ‘‘Hogg’s Fruit Manual,” and invalu- 
able to the systematic fruit cultivator. In 
two volumes, Apples and Pears, 7s. 10d.; 
Stone Fruits, 10s. 10d. 

Garden Animals, Friends and Foes. By W. 
D. Drury. A popular description of how 


to preserve the friends and fight the 
foes. 2s. 3d. 


Garden Furniture, The Book of. By Charles 
Thonger. 3s. 9d. 

Garden Planning and Planting. By H. H. 
Thomas. Illustrated by numerous dia- 
grams. ls. 9d. 

Garden Pests, The Book of. By R. Hooper 
Pearson, late Managing Editor of the 


Gardeners’ Ohronicle. 4s. 


Garden Receipts. Edited by Ohas. W. Quin. 
A collection in handy form, designed to help 


the gardener in combating insect pests. 
2s. 9d. 


Gardener, The Complete Amateur. By H. H. 
Thomas, assisted by experts in special 
subjects. With coloured frontispiece, 128 
full-page illustrations from photographs 
and numerous drawings in the text. 
Sixth edition. 18s. 3d. 


Gardening, A Guide to. By H. H. Thomas. 
With numerous illustrations. ls. 9d. 


Gardening, A real A. B. C. of. By A. J. 
Macself. 6s. 6d. 


Gardening, Home. By W. D. Drury. Nicely 
got up in picture cover, with numerou: 


illustrations. 2a. 3d. 

Gardening, Practical Amateur. By H. H. 
Thomas. Beautifully illustrated with 
numerous half-tone plates. 9s. 

Gladioli. By A. J. Macself. 4 colour plates 
and numerous drawings. 6s. 6d. 


Grape Growing for Amateurs. By E. Molyneux. 
Plain instructions for the successful culti- 
vation of indoor grapes. 2s. 3d. 

Grapes Peaches and Melons. By J. Lansdell 
and other experts. A handbook dealing 
with History, Culture, Management and 
Propagation. 5s. 6d. 


Grape, The Book of the. By H.W. Ward. An 
excellent manual of practical Grape cultiva- 
tion, well illustrated. 3s, 10d. 

Greenhouse, The Book of the. By J. O. Tallack. 
The work of a practical gardener. Illus 
trated by photographs. 3s. 9d. 


Greenhouse, The: its Flowers and Management 
By H. H. Thomas. Freely illustrated 
with photographs and sketches. Is. 9d. 

Herbaceous Borders for Amateurs. By R. V. 
Giffard Woolley. With illustrations and 
diagrams. 5s. 4d. 

Herbs, The Book of. By Lady Rosalind North. 
cote. Plentifully illustrated. 3s. 10d. 
Horticultural Exhibitor, The. By A. J. Mac- 
self. A guide to the preparation and 
arrangement of Plants, Flowers, Fruits 
and Vegetables for Horticultural Shows. 4a. 


Iris, The Book of the. By R. Irwin Lynch. 


Every lover of the Iris should have 
this book, which is the. only one 
obtainable at the price. 4s. 


Kitchen Garden and Allotment. By T. W. 
Sanders. A simple guide to the outdoor 
cultivation of vegetables and small fruits. 
Is. 9d. 


Landscape Gardening. By F. A. Waugh. 
treatise on the general principles governing 
outdoor art; with sundry suggestions for 
their application in the commoner problems 
of gardening. 5s, 3d. 


Landscape Gardening, the Amateur’ Guide to. 
By Ernest Hilborn. A simple, concise 
book, stating the first principles in Land- 
scape Gardening. Is. 5d. 


Landscape Gardening, Practical. By R. B. 
Cridland. Contains 91 photographic illus- 
trations, 67 sxetches, and 33 plans. 9s, 6d. 


Lawns and Greens, their Formation and Manage- 
ment. By T. W. Sanders. Contains full 
particulars for the correct ‘design and for- 
mation of lawns for all purposes, and 
numerous diagrams and _ illustrations, 


4s. 4d. 

Lily,the Book of the. By thelate W. Goldring 
Profusely illustrated by photographs. 
3s. 10d. 


Manuring, The Science and Practice of. By W. 
Dyke. Revised and enlarged edition. A 
most exhaustive work. 2s. 3d. 


Market Gardening, French. By John Weathers 
An admirable work, which includes prac- 
tical details of ‘‘ Intensive Oultivation’’ for 
English growers. Illustrated. 5s. 6d. 


Market Gardening, The Book of. By R. Lewis 
Castle, author of *‘ Commercial Fruit Grow. 
ing,” etc. Illustrations from photographe, 
also diagrams. 3s. 9d. 

Mushroom Culture. By W. Dyke. A handbook 
for amateur and professional growers and 
market gardeners. Illustrated. ls. 3d. 

Mushroom Culture for Amateurs. By W. J. May. 
A practical handbook, revised and reprinted. 


Illustrated. Is. 9d. 
Orchid Growing, Commercial. By 0. Alwyn 
Harrison. A clear and simple guide to the 


cultivation of Orchids for pleasure and for 
profit. Well illustrated. 2s. 3d. 

Orchids, The Book of. By W. H. White. A 
practical work on the culture of these 
lovely flowers. 3s. 9d, 


Ornamental Trees for Amateurs. By W., J. 
Bean, Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 5s. 4d. 

Pansy, Viola, and Violet, The Book of the. By 
Howard H. Orane. Well illustrated, 
3s. 9d. 

Pears and Plums, The Book of. By the Rev. 
E. Bartrum. Nicely illustrated. 3s. 9d. 

Perennials, Hardy. By W. D. Drury. An ex- 
cellent guide to hardy plants for borders 
and rockeries. Well illustrated. ls. 9d. 

Perennials, Hardy. By A. J. Macself. Illus- 
trated by colour photographs and water- 
colour drawings. 6s. 6d. 


Perennials, Popular Hardy. By T. W. Sanders. 
Beautifully illustrated and printed on the 
best art paper. 8s. 


Plant Propagation. By Walter Davis, edited 
by W. D. Drury. A description of the 
methods employed by amateur and pro- 
fessional gardeners. 3s. 10d. 


Primula, Handbook of the Hardy. By H. M. 


Paul. A treatise on this splendid race of 
plants, arranged in alphabetical order. 
Is. 2d. 

Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names. 


Very useful for gardsners who have not 
studied Greek and Latin but who wish to 
pronounce classical names correctly, 1s. 2d. 

Pruning, Practical. By J. W. Morton. With 
supplementary chapters on pruning Roses, 
and on spraying. 2s. 8d. 

Pruning, Grafting and Budding, the Handy 
Book of. By J. O. Udale. New edition, 
revised and enlarged. 2s. 3d. 

Rhododendrons for Amateurs. By E. H. M. 
Cox. A good sound work, interestingly 
written, 5s. 4d. 


CHRONICLE. 


A | Rhododendrons for Everyone. 


Rockeries, How 


Roses and their Cultivation. 


Roses for Amateurs. 


Rose Gardening. 


Shrubs for Amateurs. 


Tomato Culture, The A.B.C. of. 


. Xl. 


By F. Kingdon 
Ward, the celebrated traveller and botanist. 
The book is written in a very illuminating. 
way, and is the result of his own personal 
experience. lt contains many illustrations 
beautifully reproduced on Art paper. 3s.9d. 


Rock and Water Gardens, The Book of. By 
Ohas. Thonger. Oontains 26 full-page 
illustrations. 3s. 10d. 


Rock Gardens and Alpine Plants. By T. W. 


Sanders, F.L.S. A complete guide to the 
construction of large and small rockeries 
and the oultivation of alpine plants. 
Profusely illustrated in colour end half- 
tone. 8s. | 

to Make and Plant Them. 
By H. H. Thomas. Freely illustrated 
by photographs and sketches. Is. 9d. 
By T. W. 
Sanders. Many illustrations in colour 
and half-tone. Full list of varieties 
in cultivation. 8s. 

By the Rev. Honywood 
D’Ombrain. Illustrated. Is. 9d. 

By Mary Hampden. How 
to manage Roses and enjoy them. 6s. 6d. 


Roses, The Book of. By Louis Durand. Well 


written, with 16 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 3s. 9d. 


By W.J .Bean (Curator 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew), 
Contains chapters on cultivation, trans- 
planting, arrangement, pruning, propa- 
gation, etc. 6s. 4d. | 

Spring Flowers at Belvoir Castle. By W. H. 
Divers. Exéellently printed, and freely 
illustrated with photographs taken by the 
author. 5s. 6d. 

Strawberry, The Book of the. By Edwin 
Beckett. With sections also on the 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Loganberry, and 
Japanese Wineberry. 3s. 9d. 

Sweet Peas, their History, Development. 
Culture. By C. W. J. Unwin. A compre. 
hensive treatise on modern cultural methods, 
freely illustrated in colour and half-tone. 


5s. 4d. 
Tomato Culture for Amateurs. By B. O. 
Ravenscroft. An excellent and very help- 


ful book for those growing Tomatoes for the 

first time. Is. 9d. 

By W. Dyke. 
A concise and authoritative work. 3s. 9d- 

Tomatoes and how to Grow Them. By F. R. 
Castle, a practical grower and exhibitor, 
Contains a full list of the best varieties. 
Is. 9d. 

Town Gardening. By Mary Hampden. Full 
and practical instructions for the town 


and suburban gardener. 6s. 4d. 

Trees and Shrubs, Flowering. By A. J. 
Macself. Illustrated with colour and 
monotone photographs. 6s. 6d. 

Vegetable Culture. By Trevor Monmouth. 
Illustrated, Is. 9d. 

Vegetable Culture. By H. O. Davidson. A 


practical manual. 4s. 10d. 
Vegetable Growing for Amateurs. By H. H. 


Thomas. With numerous illustrations. 
ls. 9d. 

Vegetables and their Cultivation. By T. W. 
Sanders, F.L.S. A thoroughly practical 
guide to the culture of vegetables. Well 
illustrated in colour and half-tone. 8s. 

Vegetables for Home and Exhibition. By 
Edwin Beckett. V.M.H. A New and 
Revised Edition. 15s. 9d. 

Vegetables, Root and Stem. By the late 
Alexander Dean. With eight coloured 
plates. 3s. 


— 
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SITUATIONS VAGANT 
Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s., and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing tn the 


advertisement, including our own address. 
Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 


repeated must give full particulars. Name and 
address alone are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacan. 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originale. 
To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 


When addressing Box numbers, it is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the box. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


BOROUGH OF RICHMOND 


— ee 


APPOINTMENT OF PARKS SUPERINTENDENT. 


A PPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint” 

ment of PARKS SUPERINTENDENT to super” 
vise the Recreation Grounds, Open Spaces, cte., under 
the control of the Council, at a salary of £300 per annum, 
rising, on approved service, by annual increments of £20 
to a maximum of £400 per annum, with a Bisycle Allowance 
of £6 per annum. 


App an whose age must not exceed 40 years, must be 
experfenced Landscape Gardeners, have a good general 
knowledge of plants and their cultivation, and be exper- 
bance in the pruning and management of trees, shrubs, 
etc. 


The appointment will be subject to a satisfactory 
medical examination, and to the provisions of the Local 
e and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 
1 e i 


Applications, {n candidate’s own handwriting, stating 
age, qualifications, experience, War service (if any), accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
must be received by the undersigned, endorsed ‘ Parks 
Superintendent,” not later than Saturday, the 25th day 
of June, 1927. 


Canvassing any Member of the Council is strictly pro- 
hibited. 


(SURREY). 


HENRY SAGAR, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, 
Richmond, — 
Surrey. 


8th June, 1927. 


Gace: and STREET TREES SUPER- 
INTENDENT wanted for Welwyn Garden City. 


Must have had experlence of laying oit and maintaining ` 


public gardens, lawns, TASS verges aid planting and 
pruning street trees.—-Write fully, stating age, experience, 
etc., to THE SECRETARY, Welwyn Garden City, Ltd., 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


PRIVATE. 


EAD GARDENER of two required about 


Ist July; must have good experience kitchen, 
flower garden, lawns, glass; good cottage. coal, light. 
State particulars of age. family, experience, Wages required, 
and send copies testimonials. Apply, MACLACHLAN, 
Terrilands, Pinner, Middlesex, 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, married, 

age not under 30. must be thoroughly experienced, 

both Inside and Out; excellent cottage and good wages 
offered; none but good all-round experience and well 
recommended need apply. State full particulars to 
J. B. LOWE, Bere Court Road, Pangbourne-on-Thames | 


a ae a a ee ae 


ANTED, a good Inside FOREMAN ; must 

held similar position ; good plant and frult 

grower with some Orchid experience and used to large 

establishments : good decorator ; 43i. bothy and attend- 

ance. If auitable, Interview paid.— W. SMITH, Littlecote, 
Hungerford, Berks. l 


ANTED.—Can any Head Gardener recom- 
mend a thoroughly good FOREMAN for large 
estalishment ; good wages to suitable man.—F. CAPP, 


Nostell Priory Gardens, Wakefield. 


AN any Gardener recommend with con- 

fidence a thoroughly experienced FOREMAN, 

aged 28-30, for the fruit and plant houses. Must be a 

good plantsman and decorator. Wages 2 guineas per week. 

Five in bothy and 11 Kept in garden.—Apply, W. TRATT, 

The Grange Garden, Farnham Common, near Slough, 
Bucks. 


ANTED, FOREMAN, experienced decora- 

ting, Vines, Peaches, Chrvsanthe., general routine 

of such establishments ; wages £2, bothy, ete.. 5/- duty, 

third week,—E. DUNKLEY, Buckminster Gardens, 
Grantham. 


WANTED, a LEADING MAN for the glass, 

experienced in fruit and general plant growing, 
also house decorating ; must be well recommended ; Wages 
£2 0s. Od. and bothy.—Apply, with copies of references, 
G. A. KEMBER, Cobham Park Gardens, Cobham, Surrey. 


(eo ee. handy man wanted, 


wife to work in house occasionally when required ; 
cottage.—A. L., Cobham Lodge, Cobham, Surrey. 


AV ANTER, UNDER-GARDENER, single, 

keen. energetic, for general garden work Outside, 
able to take duty. State wages. —LOADER, Old Manor 
House. Hartley Wintney, Hants. 


NDER-GARDENER, age 18-22, with charge 

of motor car: must have experience motors ; 

very little driving necessary.— Write fully, stating wages, 
ete., D. PENNEFATHER , Byron House, Harrow, 


TRADE. 


ANTED, NURSERY MANAGER, for 
well-known business in the midlands, must. have a 
thorough practical knowledge of the production and value 
of choice trees and shrubs, Roses and fruit trees, and be 
quite competent to control a large staff, and to take entire 
charge in the absence of the principal.—Apply, in strict 
confidence, stating age, experience, Where gained, salary 
required, with good house, rent free, and when at liberty, to 
NURSERYMAN, Box 17, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. , 


ANTED, single man as WORKING 

N FOREMAN for market garden ; practical grower 

of Cues., Toms., 'Mums, Indoor and Out, also ahl vegetable 

crops. — Apply. stating wages, references, age, ete., to 
TABER, Halton Gardens, Near Aylesbury, Bucks. ` 


W ANIED: , immediately, LANDSCAPE 

GARDENER for Newfoundland; able to lay 
out golf course. sports fields, ete.; 25 to 30 dollars per 
week (£6), according to experience. —Apply, with refer- 
ences, C. SHARP, 22, Pall Mall, Leigh-on-Sea. 


WANTED, PROPAGATOR for herbaceous 


nursery, with a knowledge of planta, and 

v, ; ants, i; able 

take charge of some stoek under supervision State 

wages required and full particulars.—8. W. P., Box ‘15 
: "3 ? 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Wyse. energetic young man as PROPA. 

here ATOR, thorough experience in Conifers, orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, ete.—Age. experience, and wages to 
DICKSON’S NURSERIES, LTD., Chester. 


APABLE TOMATO GROWER, 


preferred; Lea Valley experi i 
PENCE p y experience 
SPENCER. Norfolk Road, Maidenhead s’ 


single 


possible, — 


JUNE 11, 1927. 
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W ANTED, KNIFESMAN, good budder and 

grafter, with a thorough knowledge of Roses, 
fruit trees, Conifere and forest trees. Wages, 55/~ per 
week, with free house and 4 tons of coal per year.—Apply, 
stating experience together with copies of testimoni to 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo. 


ESSRS. DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh, 
require the services of a man with experience of 
Dahlia growing and a knowledge of classes and varietics 
for second or third place, according to experience.—Full 
particulars and wages expected to above address. 


ANTED, IMPROVER in herbaceous de- 
partment; good opportunity for smart youth 
anxious to learn.— Apply by letter, stating full particulare, 
age, previous training, ete. —BARR & SONS (Private), 
The $ urseries, Taplow, nr. Maidenhead. 


ANTED, any time between now and 

August Ist, CLERK, with experience of contract 

and costing work in Wholesale Seed Trade.—Write, 

stating experience, ae. salary expected, copies of refer- 

ences and fullest particulars with first application, to 

A. B. C., Box 18, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


ALESMAN or SALESWOMAN for Nursery 

shop, knowledge of nursery stock cssential.— Write, 

particulars of experience, wages, cte., CENTRAL GARDEN 
SUPPLIES, Kenton, Harrow. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this reduced rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the ofice, 1 8., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Before writing an advertisement, tt ts useful 
to look down the columnand note the information 
contained in advertisements similar in character 
to your own. Important points which might 
eee escape the memory may thus be brought 
to mind, 


Write the advertisement in the centre of a large 
piece of paper (for example, a whole sheet of 
writing paper laid out flat) leaving plenty of 
space at top and bottom. If the name and address 
are to be included in the advertisement, place 
them at the end: if a box number is to be used 
leave a generous space at the end of the advertise- 
ment, draw a line across the paper, and place the 
full name and address beneath the line. 


No letter, or request for insertion ts required : 
but in case of any doubt as to the proper classifica- 
tion the name of the section (such as “ Situations 
Wanted, Trade”) can be placed at the head of 
the advertisement. Such words will not be printed 
or charged for. 

It is important to send the correct amount in 
payment, as any variation causes delay (see 
rates at the head of each section). 

No acknowledgment or receipt is sent in con- 
nection with these advertisements, but if an extra 
7d. is added’ to the correct amount, a copy of the 


paper containing the advertisement will be sent 
post free. 


An advertisement received after Tuesday may 
not, or received after W ednesday cannot, be 
inserted the same week ; but if fully paid, tt will 


appear the following week, unless countermand.d 
tn the meantime. 


PRIVATE. 


ARDENER, or GARDENER-BAILIFF— 

Mrs. Fitzhugh highly recommends her Head Gar- 

dener as above ; Hire experience, 10 years present situation ; 
age t60- 6. SLADE, Plas Power Gardens, Wrexham, 


— — — 
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‘HE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER highly 
recommends his Head Working Gardener as HEAD or 
GARDENER-BAILIFF, where 
TOMLINSON, Farnham Castle Gardens, Surrey. 


EAD GARDENER, well recommended: 

would like change ; 21 years’ experience all branches, 

age 45, married, no children ; cottage required. —PEAR- 
SON, The Cottage, Loncin Mead, Addlestone, Surrey. 


EAD GARDENER seeks re-engagement 

where several are kept: age 45, married. 2 children, 

lite experience: 17 years as Head ; highest references.— 
A. PORTER, Stoke Lodge Gardens, Cobham, Surrey. 


H. FIELD, Esq., strongly recommends 

de his late father’s HEAD GARDENER where 

several are employed ; life experience in all branches: 

ave 37, married; estate changing hands; disengaged 

when suited.—J. C. JOLLEY, Blackdown Hill, Leaming- 
ton Spa. 


R. DAVID BEVAN very highly recom- 
mendes HEAD GARDENER; good practical 
experienced man where 6 or more are kept ; good organiser 
and manager: married, age 36,—J. COTTRELL, The 
Gardens, Shephall Bury, Stevenage, Herts. 


ENTLEMAN wishes to highly recommend 
W. HAYNES, age 49, married. for situation as 
HEAD GARDENER where several are employed ; thor- 
oughly experienced in all departments, highest references. — 
Apply, T. K. RYLANDS, Estate Agents, 47, Dyer Street. 
Cirencester. 


H TWYFORD, Esq., wishes to highly recom- 
e mend A. McKENZIE as HEAD GARDENER, 
Where 5 or more are kept: life experience in good estab- 
lishments; at liberty when suited.---Apply, McKENZIE, 
The Gardens, Possil House, Copse Hill ,Wimbledon, S.W.20 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks re- 
engagement where several kept; married, age 40, 

one girl aged 11; life experience, good references; present 
place 3 years; leaving through estate being sold.— 
KNOWLES, The Gardens, Ayot Place, Nr. Welwyn, Herts. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
re-engagement, competent manager, all branches ; 
life experience in first-class establishments; well recom- 
mended ; disengaged when suited; married, age 43.— 
W. FREEMAN, Nantclwyd Gardens, Ruthin, N. Wales. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks re- 
i engagement, thoroughly experienced in all branches, 
including reconstruction, hard courts and electric light ; 
age 42, married, one child, excellent references. —F, 
BOOKER, Ivy Cottage, Paley Street, White Waltham, 
Near Maidenhead, Berks. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, requires 

1 situation, thoroughly experienced fruit and plants, 

Inside and Out; good references; age 38, married ; 

Tes June 1&h.-—-LEWIS, Laurel Villa, Warsash, 
ants, 


A. SMITH, Esq., highly recommends 

Me L.CALVER,as HEAD WORKING GARDENER, 

excellent testimonials: age 38, married, 1 child.—L, 
CALVER, Braunston, Near Rugby. 


ESSRS. CROW, Land Agents, Dorking, 

A confidently recommend HEAD WORKING GAR- 

DEN ER who has been in present post seven vears leav- 

Ing owing to estate being sold; life experience in all 

branches ; age 40; wife, and boy of 13 at home, — 

n EER; Leybourne Grange Gardens, West Malling, 
ent. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 


perience in all branches, Inside and Out ; present 
place can be viewed as to capabilities + thoroughly recom- 
mended by present and past employers ; married, one child 
at school.—J. GOLDSMITH, The Node, Welwyn, Herts 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 
: re-engayement Where several are kept; Hfe exper- 
fence all brauches. good references > married, one child : 
disengaged ; place sold. F, POINTER, High Road, 
Shentield, Brentwood, Essex, 


several are kept.-—A. 


IR ALFRED GOODSON, Bt., will highly 


recommend J. CROSS as HEAD WORKING 
GARDENER where several kept; life experience in all 


forms of gardening; — excellent references; married, 
= Sc DNs J. CROSS, Waddeton Court, Brixham, 
. Devon. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, seeks 


re-engagement ; 25 vears’ practical experience 
under glass and Outside, poultry and bees; abstainer ; 
wife excellent Cook : highest. references.—HOWES, 
108, King’s Road, Gosport, Hants. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, desires 
Te-engagement ; life practical experience In all 
branches; 18 years as Head, 8 years present situation ; 
married, age 45; F.H.D. Man, of Pipers Corner, cannot 
speak too highly of him and his work.—BURFOOT, Pipers 
Corner Gardens, High Wycombe. 


G ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, or 
A SINGLE-HANDED, experienced Inside and Out ; 
excellent references, married. no family.--STRATFORD, 
52, Belmont Road, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


ADY wishes to recommend GARDENER, 
either HEAD of two or SINGLE-HANDED; 
first-class testimonials and personal character; married, 
ue children.—G. FALCONER, Manor House, Petersham, 
Surrey. 


ARDENER, good SINGLE-HANDED, with 
help; thorough, practical experience all branches, 
Inside and Out: highly recommended ; no family.—GAR- 
DENER, Underwath Lodge, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 

wise : life experience gained in good establishments ; 

good references; married, age 32; London district. pre- 

ferred.—B. F. G., Box 19, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER seeks situation, SINGLE- 

HANDED or otherwise; experienced. State 

wages with house; good references.—GARDENER, 
Peasants Cottages, Milton Regis, Sittingbourne, Kent. 


ANTED, situation as SINGLE-HANDED 

GARDENER; life experience, age 31, married, 

1 child.—WETHERALL, c'o W. Fish, Nurseryman, 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


ARDENER seeks situation, SINGLE- 

HANDED. life experience, Inside and Out ; married, 

no family, good reference.—W. JAMES, Snarehill, Thetford, 
Norfolk. 


ECOND or SINGLE-HANDED, thoroughly 
experienced ; good references.—QUELCH, Chestnuts, 
Brighton Road, Satton, Surrey. 


ARDENER, single, SECOND or SINGLE- 
X HANDED, life experienced, good references. 
Please state wages.—G@. PHELPS, Velthouse Road, 
Longhope, Glos, 


S SECOND of 3 or 4, or LEADING HAND, 


pleasure grounds; 2 years previous as Second of 
4; 7 years’ experlence, age 22, good refs. Please state 
wages ; bothy essential ; disengazed.— BROOKE, Ivydene, 
Combs, Near Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


ARDENER seeks re-engagement ; age 42, 

J life experience all branches; married, 3 children, 

last situation 14 yveara; good references. State wages 
with cottage.--H. GAYLER, Bentley, Hants. 


ARDENER seeks situation, good knowledge 

of fruit and vegetable-growing : married; disen- 

gaged when suited ; nine years’ service in present situation, 
—~Box L. 760, c/o Jacksons, 19, Cullum Street, E.C.3. 


R. CHAPMAN, Crawley Court Gardens, 

Near Winchester, highly recommends J. BROWN 

as Inside FOREMAN ; 3 years here; age 26, 11 years’ 
experience. ~Apply, as above. 


OREMAN, life experience, Inside, Grapes, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Melons, Carnations, Chrysan- 
themums and general plants; competent, trustworthy 
and well reconunended; single, H, J. GRIFFIN, 55, 
Sussex Place, Slough, 


OREMAN seeks situation, Inside or general ; 

life experience gained in good establishments ; 
excellent testimonials ; age 28, married.---Apply, E. FREE- 
MAN, Yattendon House Gardens, Near Newbury, Berks. 


HEAP Gardener highly recommends 8. BASS 

as LEADING HAND in pleasure grounds or Inside 
and Out; age 28, married: life experience.—Apply 
BASS, 4, Khartoum Road, Ipswich.’ 


ARDENER, Inside and Out, 28, married ; 
motor-mower, scythe ; disengaged when suited.— 
LEVETT, Harwood Hall, Corbets Tey, Upminster, Essex. 


YTNDER-GARDENER, 23, 

on pleasure grounds ; 

references.—HARROLD, 14, 
Street, Epsom, Surrey. 


seeks situation 
years’ experience, good 
Garden Cottages, East 


OUNG MAN, age 22, seeks situation, 

Inside and Out; trade or private: R$ ga ex- 

erfence, good refs.-A.KNOX, 45, Bridge Street, Oakworth, 
ear Keighley. , 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation Inside or 

Inside and Out ; age 22, 74 years’ experience, Inside 

and Out; well recommended ; any county.—J. BOOTH 
Ridgehurst Gardens, Shenley, Nr. Barnet, Herts. 


EJ 


OURNEYMAN requires situation, 8 years’ 
° experience, age 23, bothy preferred.—L. HATT, 
Buckhurst Park Gardens, Ascot, Berks. 


n. 


oo seeks situation Inside, 10 
years’ experience; well recommended; bothy.— 
C. WEAKLEY, Magpie Farm, Frilsham, Near Newbury. 


AR PECON ALLEN recommends strong 


well-grown Lad, 16, without previous experience, 
for work under good gardener.—Saham Toney, Thetford, 


We in Ireland, by trained woman, 
position as UNDER-GARDENER, herbaceous, 
alpines, etc. Live out. Experienced, competent, hard-. 
working. Refs. Please state wages.—L. STOKES, 
Grianan, Baily, Co. Dublin. 


TRADE. 


ANAGER or GENERAL FOREMAN re- 

quires pon life experience, fruit and Roses and 

neral Outside nursery.—H. GOLDSACK, Hackington, 
oreham, Chelmsford. a 


ME also FOREMAN, require posts, 
in or near London ; ractical experience in alt 
departments, market, etc.—Write, CROSBY, Nurseryman, 
and Florist, 24, Lancaster Road, Upper Edmonton, N.18. 


OREMAN GROWER requires post, ex- 
perienced all Inside market crops, hardy fruits, 
Roses, herbaceous, etc. ; good knifesman and propagator. 
Can estimate for and carry out all landscape work ; highest 
credentials. —COLES, 20, Sycamore Road, Redcar, Yorks. 


OUNG MAN, experienced with first-class 

nurseries seeks progressive situation, used to growing 

for exhibition and producing best quality pot plants, 

Hydrangeas, Ferns, Primulas, etc.; capable of executing’ 

orders; good references.—A. H., Box 16, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ee seeks progressive post, offering 


scope for selling and organising ability; ambitious, 
plenty of initiative, good selling record, theoretical and 
practical horticultural experience; competent to advise 
growers problems; accustomed to call on nurserymen, 
estates, gardeners, farmers.—PROGRESS, Box 20. 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, . 


> 


LORIST, young LADY, 18, seeks re-engage- 
ment, experienced making-up and sales; highest 
Teferences,—-D. C, cco Turner's, High Street. Sevenoaks 
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HMAYVYE YOU PROYIDED ? — 
The United horticultural Benetit ano Provident Society 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Socfety) 
ROVIDES 27/- per week in illness for State Insured Members of this Society who 


LET 923 are entitled to £1 per 

1/14; 18/- for 9d.; or 12/- for 6d., joined ,before 1 

weekly contributions. ; | TONS week Sickness, grants up to £7 : Be : 0 
ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15 ee N towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 

or £20 at death, according to Scale. ne> of Nurses, and Payment of Arrears. 
ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. STATE ‘Private aad ate Cirian Ninane: Selma = 
ROVIDES grants from Distress and Con- SECTION | of Membership are fully explained in the pamphlet obtain- 

valescent Funds. able from: 


A. C. HILL, Secretary, 35, Alexandra Road, West Kensington, W. 14. 


MACKENZIE& MONCURC” 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING 
Electrical Engineers and lronfounders 
HOTHOUSE DEPT. SPECIALITIES {| Garden Pits and Frames, Sashes, etc. 

red Wood 


Winter Gardens ° Conservatories Patent Spar and Cloth 
Vineries & all other kinds of Fruit Houses Blinds for shading purposes. 
e Orchid Houses Summer Hous 


Forcing Houses es and Garden 
Plant Seats 


é Houses 

TA = LONDON—S Camden Road N.W. GQGLASQGOW—121 St. Vincent Street 
\ EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Balearree Street 

Telegrams: “Glasshouse, Norwest. London,” and “ Hothouse Edinburgh” 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Experience extending over more than fide A, THE PERFECT 
Half -a - Century enables us to include AAA AAS NT RK SUN BLIND FOR 


all that is best in the erection and Mee A ARE GLASSHOUSES 
° | Hed =a WQS `N -] Easily fixed and re- 
Estimates Free. Interviews by appointment in ine = ian =~ Í light. Economical in 


wear. See our exhibit 
at the Chelsea Show. 


a= 


any part of the country. 


Phone : Hop 0362 (Three Lines). coy 
Wire: Kinnell Boroh London. oo Royal International Exhibition, 1912. 


~ 


A 


EFFICIENT BOILERS 


FOR QUICK DISTRIBUTION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 


Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 
Apparatus planned and erected at moderate prices, 


FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
LIST AND ADVICE FREE. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark - Street, London, S.E. 1. 


Printed by H. M. POLLETT & Co., LTD., Fann Street London, E.C. 1, and published weekly by THB GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. W.C.2, 
Saturday, June 11, 1927. eeu Mi ’ 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


Ne, © 12, Vor. LXXXI. | 


SUBSCRi 
Postal Address—5, T 


SERIES 


THIRD } 


TIONS —inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 


avia -tock Stre t, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchro: 


SATURDAY, JUNE 18)927. . 


Entered New York Post Office as second-class matter. 


PRICE 6d. 


POST FREE 7d. 


(© sgistered as a Newspaper. 


ad, London.” Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


~~ 


PEST-FREE “HOUSES” | DILASON & NBIBINSONS SUTTON’S SEEDS 


Greenhouses can be kept free of 
pests—not once, but all the 
time. Simply fumigate with 
XL ALL regularly—say, ance 
a fortnight, on a still night. 
This is the easiest, safest, most. 
certain way. Of all nursery- 
men, seedsmen, florists and 
chemists. 


XL ALL FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 
(Liquid or Cake.) 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL’S Choice Dahlias and Chrysan- 
New List now ready, Monding all the 


most up-to-date varieties. readers. — 
ALDWELL & SONS, Nurserymen Seedsmen, 


OBBIE’S Plant Catalogue and List of 
Seeds for summer and autumn sowing now ready, 

Free to all readers. Please mention Gardeners’ Chronicle 
when writing.—DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


ẸFZXĦAUSTED Lawns will be improved by 
using Summer Grass Food now. Particulars and 
booklets post free.—JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS’ Gold Medal Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, Rare Hardy Shrubs, Alpine and 
perennial Planta, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Dahlias and 


Bedding ta. Catalogues free. 
JOHN WATERER, SON 8 AND ORISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford (Berks.), Bagshot (Surrey) and London. 


BARR’S SEEDS FOR JUNE SOWING. 


R VEGETABLE and Flower Garden, 

Rock Garden and Greenhouse. Finest selected 
strains and tested growth. Special lists free.— 
BARR & SONS, 11, 12, 13, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, 


HARDY WATER LILIES. 
V. N. GAUNTLETT & CO., LTD., Japanese 
Nurseries, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


a ne 

AXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—New List 

containing Novelties for 1927. Duchess of York, 

The Duke, King George V, Royal Sovereign, and all 

the old favourites. Plants in small pots for forcing. 
LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurseries, Bedford. 


66 


ARDY PLANTS WORTH GROWING” 
contains over 600 illustrations from photographs 
and much useful information in plain talk on Natural 
Gardening, Autumn Colours and Winter Berries Spring 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Plants for Rock, Dell, Glen, 
Bog, Water Garden, Shrubberles, Pergolas, Bare 
Places under Trees, etc. Copies may be had gratis on 
application. Orders carriage pald. (Small town and 
Gardens not catered for).—V. N. GAUNTLETT 

& CO., LTD., Japanese Nurseries, Chiddingfold. 


SANDERS, ORCHID GROWERS, 
St. Albans. 


GREENHOUSE CALCEOLARIA. 
. A splendid Mixture, distinctively 
fine and good and brilliant. The 
** slippers ” are large, of good sub- 
stance, borne prams beautifull 
and variously blotched and stippled, 
the colours rich and velvety, the 
habit of the plant compact. A 
“slipper” (under actual size) is 
reproduced from phot ph on 
page 32 of our large SEED CATA- 
OGUE. Packets of Seed, 1/6, 

2/6 and 3/6 each. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 


FOR SUMMER AND AUTUMN 


SOWING. 


Flower Seeds. 
Vegetable Seeds. 
Grass Seeds. 


Complete 
Descriptive Lists 
Post Free. 


SUTTON & SONS, 


The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. | The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


Calceolarias. Primula sinensis. 
Cinerarias. Primula obconica. 
Cyclamen. Schizanthus. 
Choicest varieties of above, 1/6, 2/6 and 5/- 
per packet. 

PEED'S THOROUGHBRED ` STRAINS, 
Aquilegias. Sweet Williams. 
Myosotis. Canterbury Bells. 
Wallflowers. Polyanthus. 


Leading varieties of above, 1/- and 1/6 per 
packet. i 


JOHN PEED & SON. 
Tho Kings Seedemen rost Norwood London 


and Nursery men 
INVITATION 


AN 
TO THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 
LANGPORT. 

The Headquarters for 
Paeonies Delphiniums 
Pyrethrums Gladioli 
and many other Hardy Plante 

to 
COME AND SEE IN FLOWER 
KELWAY’S LOVELY PAEONIES. 
throughout June. 


Ac motor trip on a 
main London to Penzance route 


British Goods. British Firm. 
KELWAY & SON, 
Est. 1861 | 


Wx; DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 

Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N. 15, 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
Portable Buildings, etc. 


PEEDS’ SEEDS! 


— iaa 


wEBBS' LIST OF SEEDS 


for Summer and Autumn Sow- 

ing. All the choicest and best 

strains. Flower Seeds from 
3d. packet. Vegetable Seeds 

from 4d. packet. Also list of 

Webbs’ Garden Fertilisers— 
Post Free. | 


WEBB. & SONS LTD. 
The King’s | Seedsmen, STOURBRIDGE. 


BULB SPECIALISTS. . 


Eos of Finest Quality Bulbs, for all 
seasons and climates, to all parta of the world, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Free delivery in Great Britain. 
Special attention d to Colonial orders. Catalogues . 
st free on application. Correspondence ‘invited.—_ 
- DB JAGER & SONS, Bulb Growers, Heiloo (Holland). | 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


| Ga all the new and most brilliant 
of colour. List now ready. 


GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


shades 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden: Catalogue 

free on application.—C. ENGELMANN, LTD., Carnation 
Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. . 


OW NOW.—Bath’s Empress Pansies, as 
grown for the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. The 
richest and largest-flowering strain of Pansies extant. 
Per pkt., 1/-, 1/6 and 2/6.—R. H. BATH, LTD. (Dept. A.), 
The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 
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THE ROSSLYN COLLECTION 
MESSRS. PROTHEROE 


have been favoured with instructions to sell 


THE ENTIRE COLLECTION BY AUCTION 


by Order of the Executors of the late MR. H. T. PITT. 
PREMISES 


& MORRIS. 


THE SALE WILL TAKE PLACE UPON THE 
EARLY IN SEP 


at 


Auction and Estate Offices: 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, JUNE 22nd. 
Mo: PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell by Auction at their 
SALE ROOMS, 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
Consignments of 
PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCARIAS, ASPIDISTRAS 
and other decorative plants from Belgium, 
On Wednesday next, June 22nd. 


Catalogues on Application. 


AUCTION SALE OF 
A COLLECTION OF OLD JAPANESE DWARF TREES 
received direct from Japan, including many rare and old 
Specimen Thujas, Pinus, etc. Beautiful Maples, Oaks, 
Larch and others. 


JAPANESE MINIATURE LANDSCAPE AND MODEL 

TOY GARDENS, 

together with a collection of Vases, Bamboo Canes in 
several sizes. 

HARDY PALMS FOR STANDING OUT DURING THE 
SUMMER, BAY AND BOX TREES, GARDEN 
FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS, ETC. 

M ESSE PROTHEROE & MORRIS 

L will sell the above at their 
CENTRAL ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
ON FRIDAY, JUNE 24th, 
at ONE o'clock. 


Catalogues post free on application. Phone City 3856. 


HATFIELD PEVEREL, ESSEX, 
2 miles from Witham Station, L. & N.E. Rly. 
The important 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 
known as 
THE WICKHAM BULB FARM, 
together with the attractive RESIDENCE, 
‘BARNARDS,” 
‘ also 
TOMATO NURSERY, THE VINERIES, HATFIELD 
PEVEREL, with 7 Greenhouses, total length 1,115 feet, 


and Trade Buildings. The whole comprising an area of. 


over 86 ACRES, including good early fruit, arable and 
meadow land, several enclosures suitable for small holdings. 


Vacant Possession. 
M raes. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
MESSRS. BALCH & BALCH, 


in conjunction with 
will offer the above by Auction at 
THE CORN EXCHANGE, CHELMSFORD, 
on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 24th 


at 3 o’clock, in one or more lots. 


Particulars of Messrs. Elborne & Son, Solicitors, City 
Parade, South Road, Nottingham, or of the Auctioneers, 
Messrs. Balch & Balch, Witham, and Messrs. PROTH- 
EROK & MORBIS, 67 and 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


TEMBER NEXT 


a date to be announced subsequently. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


i ee 
MALL Nursery for Sale or to Let, 24 miles 
from London ; 14 acres, Showhouse and 3 Glasshouses, 
Frames and Outbuildings. Rent £40. Very easy ingoing. 
—Apply, AUBREY & CO., 96, Newgate Street, London, 
.C.1. 


gentleman’s, Bu 
etc., electric 
water supply from Artesian well ; good garage and Out- 
buildings ; also 1,150 ft. run of modern glass, all in excellent 
order. Price £3,200. Additional lan available.—Apply, 
AUBREY & CO., as above. 


tele ung 
Ore: London Suburb, Nurseryman’s and 
Landscape Gardener's Business for Sale, as going 
concern: 3% acres land, 5 glasshouses all heated. ce 
to include stock, Ford lorry and goodwill, £550.—P. M. C., 
Box 30, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


FRE Nursery Garden at Loudwater, Rick- 
mansworth, for alaposai Rich soil, good quantity glass. 


NOTICE. 


a 


RHODODENDRO 
ASSOCIATION 


A further Meeting of those 
interested in the formation of a 
Rhododendron Association will be 
held in the Lecture Room of the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, on 
Tuesday, the 5th July, at 5 o'clock, 
to consider the report made by the 
Committee appointed at the meeting 
held on the 3rd May. 


Copies of the Report may be 
obtained on application to Mr. 
Lionel de Rothschild, New Court, 
St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 4. 


Trade Exhibit Stands 


67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Alnwick Horticultural, 


Botanical and Industrial Society 


THE 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


WILL BE HELD ON 


Saturday, September 3rd 


£250 IN PRIZE MONEY 
AND FOUR SILVER CUPS 
139 Classrs open to Professionals 
and Amateurs 
Schedules can i.ow be obtained from: 
C. T. BONNER (Hon. Secretary) 
“ Suncroft,” Alnwick, Northumberland. 


PETERBOROUGH SHOW 
JULY 12th, 13th and 14th. 


GRAND HORTICULTURAL AND 


FLORAL SECTION 


Judges: Messrs. T. G. W. Henslow, 
A. W. Metcalf and C. E. Pearson 


Special facilities for : 

-- Ornamental Rock Gardens 

Group Classes :: Bloom, Fruit and Vegetable Classes 

50 Guineas and other Challenge Cups 
Society’s Gold and Silver Medals 


ENTRIES CLOSE SATURDAY, JUNE 25th 


Illustrated Prize List from ROBERT BIBBY, 
Agricultural Office, Peterborough. Tel. 349. 


LEEDS FLOWER SHOW 
Roundhay Park, Leeds 


JULY 12 and 13 
Over 14,000 persons visited the Show last year ! 


Attractive Classes for Roses, Sweet Peas, 
Carnations, Rock Gardens & Herbaceous Plants 
with increased value in Prizes. 
Entries Close July 7. 


For Schedules apply—Secretary (Room No. 12), 
8, York Place, Leeds. 


‘ovr 
too 
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PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
1s. for every succeeding etght words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, 8s. 
per inch, or 10s. facing editorial matter. 


FERN ! CALADIUMS ! !—Begonias, Palms, 
Forns and ond How to Grow Them. ty 3. Bouin Ericas 
tree,—SMITH, London Fern ‘Nurseries, London, 8 Wr. 


UCHSIAS, Ivy Geraniums, Verbenas, Hy- 


drangeas, pink, white and blue Heliotropes, Rocke 
Ferns in pots. * Gatalogue free.—_SMITH, Fernery, London, 


Coe Himalayan and other Rhododen- 
Aaaa Pla! = gN uati ropi aa tee Ghee 

us n quatics es. rite f E 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. e PTRA ERE 


Ba TREES in tubs, New Spring Stocks. 
Price List on application. All carriage paid. 
Largest porion: A sizes and shapes as exhibited at 


Chelsea t-class quality only.—ROBERT 
GREEN (1911) 5 tans 28, Crawford Street, London: W.1. 


RABE Primula and Alpin 
v 
Glen Hall, Tveeate es; ee 


e Seeds. =e 2,000 
v. F. J. ANDERSON, 


BEGONAS, Gloire de Lorraine, Agathea, 


Turnford Hall, 8/6 dozen, 24/-1C |. Mrs. Peter 
4/- dozen, 38C'- 100: The Ring, 4/6 wzen, All r ooted 


ted 
cuttings ready now.— 
Blandford, 7 ow.—THE DORS +. NUBSERIES, 


12 clumps, 6/— free; 
incarnata, 3 wares Parte 3 are Orchis, Ne 3 Orehic 
=} nat Orchis, 2/-; 3 oo rat 
4/-.—Q’ KELLY, Ballyvaughan, Irelan eS eee 


(jENTIAN A verna, 


OW Is THE TIME to repair and mak 
N° es.—Privet, ovalifoli E a “road. 


kere Prive aR» d= per dosam 1) per 100 EIOS A 
’ 7J- 
Gan 100.— Bf Per, 10 S,F. T. H8 Nt urse ! syle, dozen, 


extra 
strong crowns, 8pecial selected for corel 2 years old, 


15/- per 100, » 3i- Per dozen ; Extra selected, one year old, 
~perdozen. Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
i for oa forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20/- 
per 100. +a m meg nificent strong roota, 2/6 per dozen. 
. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[RoN AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 
Ornamental! Iron and Wire Work of 


every 
description, Catalogue G.C. 156; Iron Fencing and 
7 3 Guards, Catalogue G.C. 6 Wood and Iron 
au 8, Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Ralling, Catalogue 


> Poultry Fencing, Catalogue G.C. 70. Ask for 
parate lsts.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


a i E A 


BA®DSLEy’ S Barrows are sent carriage paid 
20/6; your nearest station. Garden “ The Cavendiah,” 
Leones The Frinton,” 47/6; No. 196, Navvy, 22/6. 
BARDE Garden Rollers, weight 2 cwt., 16 "885, 

Phone i (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept. C.), 
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GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


E can load the famous Farnham Red Gravel 

for paths, from our own pits, on rail, Farnham 

Station, at 8/8 per ton.—8S. BIDE & Bons, LTD., Farnham, 
urrey. 


2/6 2cwt., sample bags forward.— 
NORTHANTS LOAM COY.,, 18, Homse atkot, Kettering. 


peat MOULD, 
Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, {n tracks on rail.— 
WALKER , Pinewoods, Church Hill, Camberley. 


ENUINE Cumberland Turf, weathered Lime- 
Rookery, pedal Red Shale for tennis courts, 
patha eto a etc. — W LIMITED, Garden Makers, 


AWN TURF and Loam Specialiste. En- 
quiries and inspection invited.—FROGLEY & 
SONS, Hoddesdon, Herta. 


York Garden Paving, yee gar Steps, eto 
Grit and other Rocks for ns; 
Stone Rubble an s ” Walls; Akare ys 


ar i England. ir eens HODSO 
n in — 
op nce Castlegate, Nottingham. 


solids; no open filter beds ; everything | underground’ and 
automatio ; a perfect fertiliser obtainable. — WILLIAM 


peter Gard en 3o or E3 pat selected igre: 
aep yds, ordy -, or 8 yds., 14;-; 
sarriago standards. Lists a 

STRA ERRY N ETTIN e Go. 5, Suffolk Terrace, 
Lowestoft. 


gene Ne 


small m 60 yards sy ere 
a yds. 3/5; 25 a iE 26b ai 


ds og Aa 26 E : 9 

A 
cash returned. Cirriage os tehed by return. 
—TICKNER & CO pala. N Bye. pa 


[ENNIS Boundary Nete, new, stout, black 


a 


guaranteed at rongly lined top and bottom; 
25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 20/- ; 26 by 4, 28/- Repaired 
Boundary Nets, 14/- and 15/- : Garden Netti 


good, strong, 

wide, 4/-; 25 by 2, 4/-; 25 by $, 6/-; 25 by 4, 7/6; 
25 by 6, 9/6; 25 by 6, 11/-; 36 by 8, 14/6" 25 by 10, 17/6. 
Satisfaction or cash returned. Paid. Nets sent 
immediately.—A. HATTER, Net Works, Bye. 


ANTED, good garden Hose, second-hand, 

8°, best make, in almost new condition.—Price and 

particulars, CHARLES PATTISON, Linwood, Renfrew- 
shire. 


CROCUS SPECIES 


Autumn-flowering) 
These charming little plants are now 
becoming mich more cultivated and 
no Rock Garden is complete tha ro 


them. z. 100 
Pulchellus, fine rosy lilac, 
white anthers 
Sativus (Saffron C.) ‘purpli th 
lilac, with violet .. 
Speciosus,derk blue stronely 
recommende 
Winter-fowering— Zonatus, pale rosy lilec 


Imperati, rosy purple, of striking beauty 
Tommasinianus, a pretty shade of pale sapp ire- 
lavender, when naturalised in grass, woodlands, 
etc. the effect is a pronounced success, 1000, 20/- -16 2/6 
Please order now for delivery free in the British Isles. 
aarp for all other Suna in peters of preparation we 
be glad to place your our list for free copy. 


Pd de JAGER & SONS, B Bulb G Growers, Heiloo, Holland 


4/- 30/- 
- -/8 3/6 


- 5/- 
ie 36 
- 1/9 10/6 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S 


NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 
for 1927 is now out. Alpines, Rock Shrubs and 
Herbaceous Plante. Revised prices and thrilling 
Novelties. Sent free on application. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Advertisements intended for insertion in the next issue 
MUST reach THE PUBLISHER not later than 


TUESDAY, 5 p.m. 


sitions. oly bake ovat: 
Page s.s.s... 0 0 ...... £15 0 
4+-Page ....... 6 0 @ ...... 710 0 
}-Page ....006 $60 0 (Ct... 315 0 
Column ....... 40 @ ...... § 0 0 
4-Column...... 20 0 ...... 210 0 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
including situations Vacant, ordinary position 
payable in advance :— 
First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) ... 
Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after... 1 0 


DISPLAYED. 
Per inch, single column...............++ s 0 
Per inch, across 2 columns ............. 16 0 
Per inch, across 3 columns ............ 1 4 0 
FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 
Per line space (headline counted as 


two LineS).......cccccccccccccceres 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 

First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 2/-, and 6d. 
for every additional 8 words or portion thereof. 
(Advertisements at this Special Rate are payable 
in advance, and are only accepted direct from 
Gardeners, etc.). 


DISCOUNTS, &c. 


On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed. 
On a series of other advertisements, if ordered in advance 
they are allowed as follows :— 

For three insertions, 5%; thirteen, 10% 
15%; fifty-two, 20%. 

All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
twelve months. 


Advertisers may have replies to their advertisements 
addressed to THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Office. 


twenty-six, 


A feo of 1s. is charged for this service, and 
initials, Box number and our own address must 


‘also be included in the number of words paid for. 


Cheques and postal orders are to be made payable to 
GARDENERS’ CHROKICLE, LTD., and crossed “& Co.” 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Telegrams; “ Gardchron, 
Band, London.” 


Telephone: 
Gerrard 1543, 
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Red Spider on Carnation 


Have you heard of 
this new treatment? 
Ø 


Naphthaline vapourised in 
these special fumigators will 
definitely control spider with- 
out damaging the plants 


r- 


If ‘you are interested, write to 
our Technical Adviser for full 
particulars giving dimensions of the 
house you wish to treat 


"SUNDRIES DEPARTMENT 
A 4 WALTHAM CROSS HERTS. } 


B. & P. Conservatories and Greenhouses 
can be seen all over the British Isles, 
and after very many years’ wear they 
still bear that mark of quality, design 
and craftsmanship associated with all 


Boulton & Paul products. 


The service of an expert staff of 
Designers is always at the disposal of 
clients, and a representative will be 
sent by appointment to consult and 
prepare schemes for any kind of 
horticultural work. 


Pe daaecen ences sUUUNONaS sc cesTeseTseNNERAeTeCeS 


Ask for our free 
Catalogue No. 752. 


JUNE 18, 1927. 


(p 
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AND OTHER ORCHARD 
AND GARDEN PESTS 


There is noremedy as good as 


KATAKILLA 


THE PERFECT NON-POISONOUS 
INSECTICIDE. 


in Powder Form ready for mixing 
with water. 


2|- Cartons (to make to galls wash) Jf 
6/- 50 s 
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COOPER, 
McDOUGALL 


MÀ 
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& 
ROBERTSON, Ltd., 
Berkhamsted. A 


PA 


A ó 
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Examples of B. & P. 
GardenFrames,Green- 
houses,Motor Houses, 
Shelters, Poultry 
Houses and Kennels 


ee ee 


Boulton sPaull# 
Tesgroms eich NORWICH normcHasiisins 7 


LONDON OFFICE. 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


GARDEN FRAMES | 
from £1:13:6. Ask } 
for leaflet No. 754: | | 


SF OA EOS ESSE CE ONS UEUE SEU SEUSS 2 ESE Ha SEE EES eew ena: : 
om 


may be seen at our 
London Office and 
Showroom. 
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AVERAGR MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 60°8°. 
ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, June 15, 
10a.m. Bar. 303. ‘Temp. 62°. Weather, Fine. 
lll 


SINCE the classic work of 


The Origin de Candolle there have been 
of few works of importance 
Cultivatea dealing with the origins of 
Piante. cultivated plants. Last year, 


however, Professor Vavilof, 
published* a comprehensive contribution 
to the subject which is remarkable not only 
for the novel method which he uses in 
his quest of origins, but also for the practical 
conclusions which he reaches. Professor 
Vavilof sets out from the now generally 
accepted view—which he himself has done 
SO much to elaborate—that a species is 
or may be composed of a series of forms which 
stand in some measure in regular relation 
ee ee ee 


prag lletin of Applied Botany and Plant Breeding, Lenin- 
ad, 1926, Vol, AVI, No. 2, p. 248. See International 


eriew of the Sci i Agri 2 
March, 1927 Science and Practice of Agriculture, No. 2, 


‘ancestor. 


with one another. These forms have, of 
course, each a certain range of distribution, 
and the species of which they are members 
has equally, of course, a range so wide as 
to cover all the individual sub-species. 
Applying these ideas to the problem of 
origin, Vavilof concludes that the simple 
methods which de Candolle employed are 
by no means satisfactory. To infer a 
place of origin of a given kind of cultivated 
plant from the occurrence in a certain 
locality of wildings of that species, or of 
wild, related species, is of doubtful validity, 
for both the cultivated and the wild plants 
may have come into that district from 
another. In illustration of simultaneous 
migration of cultivated and wild members 
of a species, Professor Vavilof points out 
that large numbers of cultivated plants— 
those which in his classification are placed 
under the category of secondary crops— 
are plants which were originally weeds. 
They introduced themselves as weeds into 
the Wheat, or other primary crop, and, long 
disregarded or regarded as a nuisance 
by primitive cultivators, they at last estab- 
lished themselves in their estimation as 
crops worth cultivating. Rye offers an 
excellent example. It constantly turned up as 
a wild plant in Wheat crops, and the farmer 
tried to get rid of this weed of the Cornfield. 
To this day numerous varieties of Rye 
appear among the Wheat-fields of South- 
west Asia, and they persist—tolerated by 
the cultivator because they retain the 
power to shed their ‘‘ seeds ”’—being, indeed, 
only distinguishable from cultivated var- 
ieties by this feature and by the brittleness 
of the rachis. Hence the geographical 
origin of a given variety of Rye is to be 
sought in the place whence the Wheat 
which it accompanies and has shadowed, 
originally came. Professor Vavilof sub- 
divides cultivated plants into primary—those 
which were cultivated in very ancient times; 
and secondary, those which were the weed 
companions of the primary crops. Exam- 
ining the primary crops in detail, the author 
concludes that the most important food 
plant, Wheat, is composed of some thirteen 
Linnean species which fall into three groups : 
soft Wheat (Triticum vulgare) with twenty- 
one chromosomes; hard Wheat (T. durum) 
with fourteen; and one-grained Wheat 
(T. monococcum) with seven chromosomes. 
He believes that the centre of origin of soft 
Wheat is to be found in the mountains of 
South-west Asia, and if so, it is there that the 
explorer must look for new forms of T. 
vulgare. Hard Wheat, he holds, has its 
origin in the Mediterranean region—Algeria, 
Greece and Abyssinia, and T. monococcum 
in Asia Minor. Thus the Wheats of to-day 
have, on this view, three centres of origin, 
and the author holds that it is very doubtful 
whether these three kinds ever had a common 
The origin of cultivated Wheat 
may, he thinks, well have been multiple 
and not simple. Secondary crop-plants 
present a less insoluble difficulty. Thus, 
in Hemp, wild plants showing transitions 
toward the cultivated form grow in asso- 
ciation with the latter. Formerly regarded 
as renegades from the ranks of the cultivated, 
they are now to be looked upon as candidates 
for cultivation, differing only from the 
accepted forms by their more ready mode of 
seed distribution. Cannabis sativa is, more- 
over, a plant of rich soil and would therefore, 
like the Nettle, edge up into ground beside 
households where organic refuse is to be 
found, and in this way would become a 
follower of human migrations. In the 
Altai, for example, the whole process of 
“ civilisation ” of the Hemp may be traced. 
There are wild plants; self-sown wildings 
neighbouring on habitations;  self-sown 
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plants used for Hemp-making purposes ; 
and plants grown as a Cultivated crop. 
The last soon lose their wild self-sowing 
habit in the course of cultivation. Pro- 
fessor Vavilof recognises five chief centres 
of origin of our cultivated plants, in each of 
which the latter may still be seen in most 
numerous variety and diversity of form. 
These centres are (1) South-west Asia, the 
mountains of which were the nursery of 
the soft and dwarf Wheats, Rye, small- 
seeded Flax, small-seeded Peas, Lentils, 
Horse Beans and Asiatic Cotton ; (2) South- 
east Asia, including the mountains of 
China, Japan, Nepal, etc., which give us 
naked Oats, hull-less Barley, Millet, Soy 
Beans, many cultivated Cruciferous plants 
and several of our fruit trees ; (3) the Mediter- 
ranean littoral whence come hard Wheat, 
many species of cultivated Oat, large-seeded 
Flax, large-seeded Peas, Horse Beans, 
Lentils, Beets, and many of our vegetables 
and fruit trees; (4) Abyssinia and adjacent 
mountains, from which come sundry Bar- 
leys and Wheats and certain races of Peas and 
Oats: and (5) Mexico and Peru, to which 
lands we were indebted for the Potato, 
Jerusalem Artichoke, Maize, Tobacco, Sun- 
flower and American Cotton. Multiple and 
diverse thus are the origins of our cultivated 
plants—no less multiple and diverse than 
those of civilised races of mankind. Although 
the primary origin of a species is lost beyond 
retrieving in the ‘dark backward and abysm 
of time,” something may be done, as 
Vavilof has shown, to pick up traces 
of the early recruitment of wild plants 
into the ranks of the cultivated; but the 
work is difficult and certainly is doubtful. 
Only by a more detailed exploration of the 
earth and a more profound study of species 
may surer knowledge be gained. 


Gardens and Queen Alexandra’s Memorial.— 
We are pleased to hear that considerable 
success already attends the Queen Alexandra 
Memorial scheme. In some instances the number 
of persons visiting a garden on the appointed 
day far exceeds expectations. At Ham House, 
for instance, where it was thought that perhaps 
a hundred visitors might avail themselves of 
the opportunity of inspecting the beautiful 
Petersham gardens of the Earl of Dysart, no 
fewer than 922 came in one day last week, so 
that £46 2s. has been handed to the fund. 


Harrogate Flower Show.—A_ horticultural 
exhibition will be held in connection with the 
annual show of the local agricultural society 
of Harrogate, which is one of the finest shows 
in the north of England. Harrogate is a well- 
known “ floral centre,” and possesses large public 
parks and gardens. The Society is affiliated to 
the North of England Horticultural Society. 


The Potato Crop.— According to the Monthly 
Agricultural Report of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the night frosts of May were generally 
not severe enough to cause much damage to 
Potatos, and early varieties which were cut down 
by the sharp frosts at the end of April recovered 
fairly well. Digging will, however, be delayed 
in consequence. The very early Cornish crops 
are light, having suffered from frosts and the 
May drought. Main crops were planted later 
than usual this year in most cases, and in some 
districts planting is not yet completed. Heavy 
land has been difficult to get into condition for 
planting. Crops have come up slowly, but where 
up they appear fairly regular. It would appear 
that over the whole country the acreage of 
Potatos is very much the same as last year. 


Inspection and Certification of Black Currant 
Bushes.—The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, on the recommendation of its Horti- 
cultural Advisory Council, proposes to set up 
a voluntary scheme of inspection and certifica- 
tion of stocks of Black Currant bushes intended 
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for sale. Stocks will be inspected on application, . 


and certificates will be issued for those which 
are found to be true to type, and also apparently 
reasonably free from reversion. e issue of 
a certificate will not imply that the stock to 
which it relates was found to be free from 
all disease, but no certificate will be given for 
any stock which is obviously infested with 
Black Currant mite or is otherwise obviously 
unhealthy at the time of i tion. Growers 
who wish to avail themselves of these facilities 
should make application to the Secretary 
of the Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W.1, before the 20th June. A fee of 7s. 6d. 
per 1,000 bushes will be charged for the inspec- 
tion (fractions of 1,000 will be charged as 1,000), 
with additional fees of ls. for the certificate 
and 3d. for each copy certificate. 


Chyngton Estate.—There is now said to be 
a possibility of preserving the Chyngton Estate, 
Sussex, which adjoins the Seven Sisters site, 
for the nation in perpetuity. The trustees of 
the late Lord Chichester’s will, having learnt 
within the last few days that there is a fair 
possibility of someone coming forward to pur- 
chase on terms which will preserve the essential 
features of the property, have decided to 
withdraw it from the market. It was to have 
been offered for sale on June 13. 


Chrysanthemum Congress 
twenty-seventh annual congress of the French 
Chrysanthemum Society will take place in Paris 
from the 26th to the 28th October, and has been 
arranged to coincide with the important Horti- 
cultural Exhibition to be held in Paris at the 
same time. A number of questions interesting 
to Chrysanthemum growers will be discussed, 
and it is expected that the three days of Congress 
will be well filled. 


in Paris.—-The 


An Immune Pear.— Mr. E. H. Wilson, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, mentions in the Bulletin 
of the Arboretum, a Chinese Pear species 
which promises to be of great value to American 
growers on account of its being practically 
immune to Pear blight. It is known as Pyrus 
Calleryana, and is a tree of variable size with 
considerable diversity in the shape of the foliage. 
It is found in a wild state from Southern Japan 
and Korea throughout a great part of China. 
The flowers, which are borne in rounded clusters, 
are small, with white petals and prominent 
pink-anthered stamens. The fruit 1s brown, 
and about the size of a garden Pea. It was 
introduced into America through seeds sent 
to the Arboretum by Mr. Wilson in 1907; 
it has since grown rapidly, and for several 
years past has flowered and fruited each season. 
Many seeds have been sent out for the purpose 
of raising plants for use as stock on w ich 
to graft garden Pears, and if ite immunity to 
Pear blight be maintained, the species will 
prove a very valuable introduction. 


Paecony Disease Research in)’ America.— 
At the annual meeting of the American Paeony 
Society, held kin New York, the Secretary 
announced that a plan was on foot for the 
establishment of a research fellowship at Cornell 
University to provide for investigation into the 
diseases of the Paeony. It was proposed to 
conduct a series of studies and experiments 
to cover a period of four years, entailing an 
expense of approximately five thousand dollars 
to the Society, the facilities which would be 
offered by Cornell University being calculated 
at a like sum. The matter, however, was 
referred to a Committee to consider the whole 
subject of research. 


Japanese Cherries.—The Bulletin of Popular 
Information of the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard 
University (May 16, 1927), states that the 
double-flowered Japanese Cherries are prin- 
cipally derived from two species, Prunus 
serrulata and its varieties, and P. lannesiana. 
The latter is indigenous to the warmer districts 
of Japan, and its derivatives are not quite 
hardy in the Arboretum. The greenish-yellow 
Ukon and the green-striped grandiflora are 
descended from P. lJannesiana, and there are 
many others, some bearing large, single or double 
white blossoms, others pale pink or almost 
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white, all of which are fra t. The Japanese 
have a great many forms of P. serrulata sachalin- 
ensis, which is known in New England as the 
Sargent Cherry, but for all practical purposes 
they may be reduced to half-a-dozen. bo- 
rosea, flushed pink changing to white, is one of 
the best, and so is Fugenzo, pink ; then there are 
Kirin; the late-flowering, handsome Kanzan ; 
Shogetsu, pale pink; and Horinji, of a more 
definite pink hue. 


Sir James B. Slade.—In our last issue we 
referred, on page 405, to the well-merited honour 
of knighthood which has recently been conferred 
on Alderman James B. Slade, of the firm of 


Messrs. Protheroe and Morris, city auctioneers, 


' whose portrait we have pleasure in reproducin 
on this page. 


Sir James has been connecte 

with his firm for nearly fifty-five years, and has 
been especially identified in the minds of 
horticulturists with the important sales of nur- 
series and nursery stock which are a feature of 
the Cheapside auctioneers. He is an Alderman 
of the Essex County Council, of which he{has 


SIR JAMES B. SLADE. 


been a member for nearly thirty years, and is 
also a Justice of the Peace for the County. 
He was a member of the Urban District Council 
of Leyton for twenty-five years, retiring in 1920. 
Upon the granting of a Charter of Incorporation 
to Leyton in 1926, Sir James was chosen to be 
the Charter Mayor, and was also elected the 
first Mayor of the new Borough, a position 
he still occupies. His firm has been associated 
for nearly one hundred years with Leytonstone, 
which is now included in the} Borough of Leyton, 
and which Sir James has seen grow from a 
suburban village to a town of 130,000 inhabitants. 
It gives us great pleasure to congratulate him 
on the honour and distinction he enjoys as a 
direct result of his many years of honourable 
and unremitting activity in the cause of horti- 
culture and in public service. 


Australian Fruit Imports. The Empire Mar- 
keting Board states that during the season 
the sag te of Australian Apples to this country 
have n 30,000 cases, and New Zealand 
about 65,000 cases, below the estimated quan- 
tities. The total for the season, which is 
now almost closed, has amounted to 1,221,156 
cases and 7,322 half cases from Australia, 
and 434,932 cases from New Zealand. 


Inventor of the Reaping Machine.—The cen- 
tenary of the invention of the reaping machine 
by the Rev. Dr. Patrick Bell, was commemorated 
on June 12 in Carmylie Parish Church, Forfar- 
shire, of which the inventor was minister 
from 1843 till his death in 1869. The service 
was conducted by the Very Rev. Dr. Norman 
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McLean, of Edinburgh, Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland. He said that he could imagine 
no man who had given so much to the world 
as Dr. Bell. Dr. Bell was wholly disinterested. 
He might have been a millionaire, but he never 
took out a patent for his invention ; he left it 
for humanity to use. 


Sir Daniel Hall.—We learn that Sir Daniel 
Hall, Director of the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution, has resigned the post of Director- 
General of the Intelligence Department of the 
Ministry of Agriculture—which he has held 
since 1920—but will continue to act as Chief 
Scientific Advisor and Chairman of the Research 
Council of the Ministry. We published in our 
issue of August 14, 1926 (p. 121) some account 
of Sir Daniel’s activities in the service of horti- 
culture, on the occasion of his taking up the post 
of Director of the John Innes Institute. 


Java Coffee.—The Journal of the Royal Society 
of Arts for May 27 publishes an interesting 
article on the decline of Coffee-growing in Java. 
The so-called “ Java Coffee ’—Coffea arabica— 
was successfully introduced into Java about 
1699. This type has few qualities of resistance, 
and when the leaf disease known as Hemileia 
vastatrix appeared in Western Java, and spread 
gradually over the island, many plantations 
were completely destroyed. To-day there are 
only a few plantations producing the genume, 
original coffee, and these are located at an alti- 
tude of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet in order 
to escape the ravages of the pest. The type 
now most commonly grown in Java is C. robusta, 
which was introduced in 1900, and was found 
to be resistant to the leaf disease, although ìt 
has, in its turn, fallen a prey to a “ Borer 
known as  ‘koffiebeasenboeboek,” which 
appeared in Western Java about twelve years 
ago. Coffea arabica is still grown in consider- 
able quantities in the outer possessions oO 
Sumatra, Celebes, Bali, and Timor, where the 
soil and climate are the same as on the island of 
Java. The total commercial production of 
Coffee on the island and in the outer possessions 
is said to have dropped to about fifteen-and-a- 
half million pounds, as against about 175 millions 
in 1879. 


The Paris Museum of Natural History.— 
The Natural History Museum of Paris is situated 
in the “ Jardin du Roy ” and was founded in 
1635, so it is of considerable antiquity. The 
garden is now usually called the “Jardin des 
Plantes,” and its history is bound up with 
the lives of the botanists who practised there, 
such as de Jussieu, Brongniart, Thouin, Decaisne, 
and Van Tieghem. There are nineteen depart- 
ments in the Museum, besides a chair of organic 
chemistry and one of applied physics. In the 
“Galerie Publique de Botanique,” bordering 
on the Rue de Buffon, are paintings and wax 
reproductions of exotic p ta and fruts, 
ype of different forms of fruits and see 
information on Rubber and the principal 
vegetal producte, preserved plants, photograp n 
giving views of the deserts of Mexico and 0 

outh-west Africa, and some vegetable remains 
found in ancient Egyptian tombs. In the ait 

ery are wax reproductions of most of the 

ch Mushrooms, and a very interesting 
collection of fossil vegetable remains grouped ea 
two series, the one following the botanic classi- 
fication, and the other arranged according 
to the strata in which the fossils were oun 
A large collection of specimens f French or 
foreign woods has had to be put, for want ° 
room to display it, in a part of the Lessors 
to which the public is not admitted. The pleats 
ment of Phanerogamy, which is over the Pu : 
Gallery, possesses herbaria which are planet 
doubt among the most interesting 1n the world ; 
there are nearly 25,000 specimens, and FeS 
them are historic, some dating back to 1 
The Cryptogamio ment is at 63, Rue 
Buffon, and is devoted to cellular cryptoger 
(Mosses, Algae and Mushrooms) and to the stu y 


herbaria, in particular those of Montagne, Borne’. 
Thuret, Cardot, F. Camus, Hue and G 


is held, which always attracts a large pao 
of visitors. The department of OrganogtéP 
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and Vegetal Physiology is at 61, Rue de Buffon ; 
here biological and anatomical researches are 
conducted, and there is a collection of nearly 
33,000 microscopic specimens covering nearly 
all genera of Phanerogams and vascular Crypto- 
The Cultivation Department, housed 
at the same place, takes charge of the preserva- 
tion, hybridation, and study of living plante, 
and also covers the introduction and distribution 
of useful or ornamental species, and the provision 
of fresh material for researches. The collections 
of plants comprise about 23,000 species, in- 
cluding plants in the open air and under glass. 
ing the war, the collections which were 
formerly housed in the great Winter Garden, 
had to be sacrificed, in particular some beautiful 
Cycads. The houses are not now open to the 
publio, but they still contain very rich collections 
of Succulent plants, Bromeliads, Aroids, and 
other exotic subjects. The open air plants 
sta od the Fruticetum (useful and ornamental 
shrubs) classified according to Bentham and 
Hooker; a plot of economic and medicinal 
lants arranged according to their uses; & 
tanical garden showing the classification 
of Brongniart, already superseded; and beds 
where the species, varieties, and hybrids 
considered the best for ornamental s 
of Tulips, Hyacinths, Irises, Gladioli, Pelar- 
goniums, Chrysanthemums, Roses and other 
hardy plants. The trees are to be found in 
the Labyrinths, in the Botanic Garden, along 
the walks, and in the Menagerie; but as the 
present quarters are somewhat cramped, and 
the air is not so pure as in former years, a 
piece of ground at Chèòvreloup, Versailles, 
140 hectares in size, has been secured, to which 
the trees are being transferred. Many of the 
trees are of great age; for instance, a Robinia 
Pseudacacia, planted in 1636; Acer creticum, 
1702; Sophora, 1747; and Cedar, 1734. The 
study of the collections and of the best methods 
of cultivation, hybridation, selection and grafting 
necessitates a small experimental garden, 
with a laboratory and herbarium. The Depart- 
ment of Cultivation maintains relations with over 
600 Botanic Gardens and 150 private garden 
Owners, It has published, since 1841, an annual 
catalogue of seeds available for exchange, 
and in 1926 nearly 12,000 packets of seeds were 
distributed. Before the war, it was the practice 
to cultivate useful plants with a view to their 
introduction into the Colonies; in this way 
flee was introduced to Martinique in 1720, 
and Vanilla to Reunion in 1817; but now 
exchanges for overseas countries are limited 
to buds and grafts, living plants being only 
sent to French or European correspondents. 


Trials of Onions and Cabbages.—The Royal 
Horticultural Society will, during the coming 
season, carry out a trial of autumn-sown Onions 
and Cabbages. Seedsmen and growers are 
invited to send a packet of each variety of these 
two vegetables which they desire entered 
for the trials, to The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (from whom the necessary 
entry forms may be obtained), to reach him 
on or before June 30, 1927. 


Fruit Exhibition in Leipzig.—The local Fruit 
Growers’ Society of Leipzig is to stage a fruit 
show in the town from the 8th to 11th October, 
1927, Besides examples of the best fruits 
there will be exhibits of all kinds of implements, 
etc., used in fruit-growing. 


Experimental Farm to be Sold.—About five 
years ago, Sir Frederick Hiam presented to 
the National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
a holding of 355 acres, about two miles from 
St. Ives, to be used for growing seed corn and 
demonstrating improved methods of agriculture. 
The land was farmed by Sir Frederick on behalf 
of the Institute and is in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. It has, however, been decided by the 
authorities of the Institute to sell the farm, 
and it is to come under the hammer on June 25, 
at Cambridge. 


Memorial to Berlin Parks Founder. — On 
May 27, memorial celebrations, at which many 
representatives of municipalities and horti- 
cultural societies were present, took place in 
Berlin in honour of the founder of the Berlin 
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public parks, Herr Meyer. The present Parks 
Director, Herr Erwin Barth, placed a wreath 
of Laurel, with the arms of Berlin, on the 
memorial. In his speech, Herr Barth recalled 
that Meyer was one of the greatest of German 
landscape gardeners; his chief monuments 
in Berlin were the Humboldthein and the 
Treptower Park, and it was due to his enter- 
prise that for the first time playing fields were 
established in Berlin parks. 


Memorial Garden at Eton.—In memory of the 
late Mr. H. E. Luxmoore, for many years an 
assistant master at Eton College, a fund has been 
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an account by}P. Landau of Germany’s oldest 
garden-poem (written in Latin about 827, 
and first printed in 1510), and a well-illustrated 
description by Franz Lipp of wild flowers in 
America, are among some of the other contents 
of an attractive issue. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monpay, JUNE 20: International Commercial 
Horticultural Conference at Geneva (six days) ; 
Harrogate and District Horticultural Associa- 
tion’s meeting. TUESDAY, JUNE 21: Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Committees meet (two 
days). WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22: Wadhurst 


FIG. 205.—PAEONIA VEITCHII. 
(see p. 428). 


raised by Old Etonians to preserve the garden 
cultivated by the deceased in its present con- 
dition. The land comprising the garden is 
the property of the Windsor Corporation, and 
the Council have granted a lease of ninety-nine 
years at an annual rental of £32. 


“ Gartenschonheit ” for May.—The May 
number of our German contemporary, Garten- 
schinhett, contains as a frontispiece a couple of 
well-coloured plates of Azalea Arendsii and Rosa 
glauca rubiginosa forma Dingleri. A whole 
page Supplement in sepia tones represents 
Cornus florida, and two coloured garden pictures 
show a gay children’s garden designed by a 
Cologne firm, and late spring bedding in the 
Town Park in Hamburg. A apes 
article on children’s gardens by Georg Liebsch, 


tinea ae Association’s show ; 


Southampton 
Royal Horticultural Society’s show (two days). 
SaTURDAY, JUNE 25: Walli n Horticultural 


Society’s show. 


« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Rhubarb Wine.—To make this, wait till 
the Rhubarb is ripe, at the end of June, or 
ieee of July. Cut it into thin slices, 
about 8 lbs. toa gallon of boiling water ; cover it 
and stir it daily for a week, then strain it through 
a cloth, and add 3 lbs. of sugar to each gallon, 
which, at 3d. per lb., makes a cost of about 1/- 
per gallon (loaf-sugar, however, is best). It 
may then be casked up, or put into large stone 
bottles, and in six months it will be delicious. 
Hardy and Son, Maldon. Gard. Chron., June 
19, 1852. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY LEON, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Peristeria olata.—This stately Orchid is 
known as the Dove Orchid, and is the most popu- 
lar member of its genus. The plant is a strong 
grower of terrestrial habit and requires a compost 
of a more substantial nature than most Orchids, 
It is ugual to repot this Orchid early in the spring. 
so soon as new growth commences. After they 
are repotted the plants should be watered very 
carefully until the new roots have made con- 
siderable progress, as there is a danger of the 
pseudo-bulbs rotting if water is used too freely. 


Compost.— Two-thirds well-rotted, turfy loam, 
and one-third fibrous peat mixed with thoroughly 
decomposed, dry cow manure, provides a most 
suitable compost. Ample drainage should be 
ensured by half filling the pot with broken 
crocks. The compost, having been warmed, 
should be placed to within an inch of the rim 
of the receptacle. Pot the plants moderately 
firmly; the base of the leading pseudo-bulbs 
should rest on the top of the rooting-material 
and not be buried in it. When in full growth 
Peristerias require ample supplies of water 
at the roots, and especially when the pseudo- 
bulbs are approaching completion ; an occasional 
watering with weak liquid manure is beneficial 
to the plants. When the pseudo-bulbs are 

erfectly matured, the amount of water should 

e gradually reduced until, in winter, only 
sufficient to keep the pseudo-bulbs plump will 
be required. Peristeria elata should be grown in 
a light position in the warm Cattleya house, 
or in a similar warm structure, all through the 
year. Black rot or spot disease, which sometimes 
attacks the pseudo-bulbs, is usually caused by 
an excess of water, in conjunction with & low 
temperature during the plante’ resting season. 
Peristeria cerina and P. pendula are both inferior 
to P. elata as horticultural plants, but are worthy 
of a place in large collections where room can 
be found for them. 


Acineta.—The three or four members of this 
genus are developing their inflorescences, and 
need extreme care, for if the plants receive 
too much water at this stage the spikes may 
turn black and drop. Like Peristerias, Acinetas 
are robust plants, with large pseudo-bulbe, 
and large, plaited leaves, they produce a stout 
many-flowered inflorescence that is more or 
less pendulous. These Orchids are natives of 
tropical America, and Southern Mexico, therefore 
they require a high temperature, such as 18 
maintained in the East Indian house. On 
account of their pendulous inflorescences they 
are best suspended when in bloom. In other 
respects their cultural requirements are the same 
as for Peristerias and other allied, terrestrial 
Orchids. 


Oncidiodas.—The different bigeneric hybrids 
of these interesting Orchids of which a member 
of the Cyrtochilum family of Oncidium is a 
_ parent, will succeed under precisely the same 
conditions as those advised for Oncidiums. 
The best-known members are O. Cooksoniae, 
O. cinnabarina, O. Stuart Low, O. McBeanianum 
and O. hybridum. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. H. CrooxrorpD, Gardener to THE Rr, How. LORD 
WAVERTREB, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Cauliflowers.—Make provision to maintain a 
succession of these vegetables by planting 
suitable varieties, which follow in turn, until 
quite late in the season, when Broccoli, such as 
Michaelmas White and Autumn Protecting, 
should be available. The ground should be 
well manured for both Cauliflowers and Broccoli, 
which mature before winter sets in. Care should 
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be taken that these vegetables do not suffer 
from lack of moisture during dry weather 
or the heads will be small. A liberal mulch 
should be applied along the rows, especially 
on light soils, while copious supplies of liquid 
manure will be found very beneficial. Keep a 
sharp watch for caterpillars which should be 


picked off the planta or the latter sprayed 
with Katakilla. 


Broccoli._-- When these plants are ready 
for transplanting, set out the maincrop on firm 
ground for winter and spring supplies. Allow 
two feet six inches between the rows and about 
two feet between the plants in the rows. 


Kales and other Greens.—All varieties of 
Kales, as well as Purple and White Sprouting 
Broccoli, Savoys, ete., should now be planted 
out in quantity, as ground becomes available. 
The land, if in good heart, need only be forked 
lightly, made firm, and levelled. If of poor 
quality, dig in a small quantity of well-rotted 
manure, or lightly fork in a dressing of soot and 
superphosphate. If possible, plant during 
showery weather, but if the weather is dry, 
keep the plants watered freely until they are 
well established. 


Globe Artichokes.—These plants should now 
receive copious supplies of liquid manure ; 
also apply a mulch of well rotted dung, especially 
where the soil is light and shallow. 


_ Parsley.—Make a sowing of Parsley for pro- 
viding a supply of leaves in autumn. This herb 
needs to be kept well watered during dry weather. 
Frequent light dustings with old soot will do 
much to stimulate growth. 


General Remarks.—Use the Dutch hoe 
between all growing crops. Attend to watering, 
especially all newly planted crops. Place the 
necessary supports to Peas and Beans in good 


time as growth is now rapid and shoots easily 
broken. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By H. MarkHam, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAPFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. 


Peach and Nectarine Trees.—These trees are 
making very good growth, especially where 
disbudding and the removal of surplus shoots 
have been done carefully. Constant attention 
is necessary in training the shoots. Young 

_ growths should be tied to the shoots from which 
they are growing to cause them to grow in a 
straight direction from the base, and this should 
be done before the wood gets too hard to bend 
to the position required. As the growth advances 
they should be tied to Privet twigs or some other 
means must be employed to keep them straight 
and safe from injury in stormy weather. On 
each occasion when the trees are attended to 
remove any of the young growths that are 
not required for filling bare spaces and for 
fruiting next season. Those that remain will thus 
have every opportunity to develop strength and 
become well matured by the end of the season. 


Thinning the Crop.—Trees with heavy crops 
of fruit, which are now swelling fast, should be 
duly thinned of some of the crop. First remove 
the smallest fruits and those badly situated. 
Trees not making much growth and any that 
were root-lifted and pruned should only be 
moderately cropped, but where the new growths 
are strong and healthy, plenty of fruits may be 
allowed to remain to ripen. The number of 
fruits to retain on a tree will depend greatly 
on the size of the variety. If, at the final 
thinning, the fruits are evenly distributed all 
over the trees at a distance of nine square inches 
apart, when they are fully developed the 
crop is a very heavy one. I always complete the 
thinning of the crop before the stoning process. 
See that the roots are well moistened and trees 
bearing freely liberally fed. Syringe the foliage 
three or four times weekly in the afternoons 
when the weather is bright and warm ; this will 


encourage growth and help to k 
attacks of red spider. p to keep down 
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Strawberries.— Packing Strawberries to travel 
safely long distances is not an easy matter, 
but requires a great deal of care. A good plan 
is to procure a sufficient number of suitable 
sized punnets for the purpose, line each with 
cotton-wool on which place a sheet of tissue 
paper or very soft leaves. Gather the fruits 
when they are perfectly dry and a trifle under 
ripe. Place each berry, when the fruits are 
quite cool, in a soft leaf and then pack them 
closely together in the punnet, commencing 
at the rim. Over each punnet of fruit lay a 
few soft leaves and a covering of tissue paper. 
Boxes of suitable depth, lined with soft material, 
should be prepared, and the punnets of fruits 
placed in them closely together. Cover the 
whole with a sheet of cotton-wool and then 
fasten down the lids of the boxes. Two or more 
boxes may be tied together for transit, and they 
should travel well by rail. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPENDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Melons.— As choice hardy fruits are not likely 
to be over plentiful this season, every available 
pit and frame should be utilised for the growth 
of late Melons. I stated in my last notes that 
bottom-heat was essential to the fruits setting 
well, and especially to cause them to ripen, 
but with summer heat, almost anything that 
will ferment, combined with early closing of 
the pits or frames, will maintain a temperature 
suited to the growth of very good Melons. 
Select varieties which ripen quickly and plant 
in good, sound loam, free from animal manure. 
Feed the roots moderately, as what they will 
lose in size through lack of stimulants will be 
gained in flavour. The aim of the grower 
should be to provide a limited root run, ensure 
all the top and bottom heat available, thin 
training, liberal syringing with water warmed 
to 85°, and just enough water at the roots 
to prevent flagging of the leaves when the fruits 
are ripening. If the plants are set out on raised 
mounds, kept dry at the collar, carefully ven- 
tilated and thinly trained so that the sun 
can reach the bed, growth will be wiry and fertile. 
Such plants will set plenty of fruits which will 
swell to a good size and ripen satisfactorily. 


Melons in Houses.—Top-dress plants growing 
in houses with bone-meal, but do not use 
animal manure. Feed the roots with tepid 
liquid guano or weak soot-water on alternative 
waterings. When two or three fruits promise 
to swell at the same time, all larger and smaller 
fruits should be removed and every lateral 
pinched to concentrate the energies of the plant 
in the main growth and to prevent the mam 
leaves from becoming crowded. Beginners 
should be reminded not to remove surplus 
fruits too early, as a little too much water 
or a deficiency of bottom-heat some- 
times causes the young fruits to turn yellow 
and die. 


Peaches.—So soon as the fruits are all gathered 
on early trees the latter should be syringed m 
quently to keep the foliage clean, for on this wil 
depend the ripening of the wood and the plump: 
ing up of the buds for the next season’s Crop: 
If the trees have furnished good crops, occasiona, 
applications of weak liquid manure will be foun 
beneficial to them, and do not allow the roots 
to become in the least dry from now onwards 
until the leaves drop naturally. Throw the 
house open night and day, and expose the trees 
fully; see also that the latter are kept nan 
Houses in which ripe fruits are hanging anne 
be kept cool and airy. Examine the trees daily 
when the fruits are cool, and gather all that z 
ready ; place them in an airy room on & a 
surface, keeping each day’s picking separa”: 
The ripening of the crop in succession” 
houses may be hastened, if there 18 likely 
be a break in the supply. The night tem 
perature may be raised to 70°, which may now 
be easily done without the aid of more a 
heat ; avoid, however, a moist and stagnan 
atmosphere. 
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Late Peaches.— The trees in late houses which 
are swelling heavy crops of fruits should be as- 
sisted with diluted liquid manure andartificial fer- 
tilisers as required. Keep the foliage clean. 
Pinch all gross laterals and push the foliage 
to one side to let the sun reach the fruits to colour 
them as they approach ripeness, remembering 
that, as a rule, the higher the colour the better 
the flavour. The fruits on trees in late houses 
will now be sufficiently advanced to be thinned 
finally, and now is the best time to retard the 
crop, if this is deemed desirable. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By JosNn CoutTs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Carnations. Border Carnations will need 
staking and tying; the stakes should be as 
slender as possible, the patent wire supports 
sold for the purpose being very suitable. Many 
of the perpetual-flowering Carnations are 
splendid for furnishing beds out-of-doors and 
have the advantage of flowering freely 
throughout the season. These also should 
receive occasional attention as regards stak- 


ing and tying. 


Pinks.— There are many charming varieties 
of border Pinks ; most of them are very useful 
for forming edgings and for furnishing supplies 
of cut flowers. Even when out of flower 
the grey, glaucous foliage is very attractive. 
They are all easily increased at this time from 
cuttings or pipings. Shoots from three inches 
to four inches in length should be inserted 
in sandy soil in cold frames, or under hand- 
lights or bell-glasses in the open ; indeed, most 
of the cuttings will root readily in the open 
if they are kept partially shaded until they form 
a callus. 


.—The many beautiful single and 
double varieties of the border Pyrethrum 
are ideal plants for supplying cut blooms. 
They are very accommodating plants as they 
may be lifted after flowering, divided and 
replanted in the reserve garden, thus making 
room in the borders for summer-flowering 
subjects. They may be successfully moved 
again early in the year when they are starting 
to grow; they should never be disturbed at the 
roots during the autumn or winter, as this 
usually results in a large proportion of losses. 


Ponds and Fountain Basins.— The problem 
of keeping ornamental nds and fountain 
basins free from weeds of various sorts is by 
no means easy, especially if they are occupied by 
plants and fish. Some of the stronger-growing 
water weeds can only be kept in check by 
constantly cutting or dragging them out. The 
lower forms of plant life, as represented by 
various forms of green Algae, may be destroyed 
by sulphate of copper, the quantity used being 
l] lb. to 100,000 gallons of water. The copper 
sulphate should be placed in a piece of coarse 
sacking and trailed through the water until 
it is all dissolved. This treatment should 
hot injure Water-Lilies or coarse fish. Lime 
may also be used for destroying green Algae, 
and it is best applied by first mixing it with 
water; it should then be emptied in at various 
points in the tanks or fountain basins, stirring 
it about with a broom to ensure even distribution. 
The cloudy appearance quickly disappears, 
especially if an extra flow of water can be 
Maintained for a short time. 


Hedges.— These should be trimmed before 
the growths become too hard and woody, as 
the work is then much easier, and more expe- 
ditiously performed. Early trimming usually 
means a second trimming later, but it is really 
the better and quicker method. Broad-leaved 
hedge plants should never be clipped with 
shears ; the shoots should be cut out witha knife 
or secateurs. Hedges are often neglected as 
Pia manuring, with the result that they get 
hin and bare at the base. Where there is 
reason to suppose that they are neglected 
of this respect they should be given a dressing 
of well-rotted farmyard manure. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Zonal Pelargoniums.— These plants are useful 
subjects for the decoration of the conservatory 
during the autumn as they produce bright and 
variously coloured flowers. Plants intended 
for winter flowering are now ready for their 
final potting. The compost should consist 
chiefly of good, open loam, mixed with a little 
decayed manure and sufficient grit or silver 
sand to ensure free drainage. After potting, 
stand the plants in a slightly shaded place for 
a short time until it is found that the new roots 
are active in the soil, when they should be fully 
exposed to sun and air. Pinch out the tops of 
the plants to cause side growths to develop 
and remove all flower buds during the growing 
season. When the receptacles are well filled 
with roots a little manurial aid may be given, 
but not to such an extent as to favour a 
sappy growth, or the flowers may be somewhat 
disappointing. 


Francoa ramosa.— Where old plants of the 
Bridal Wreath have been grown under cool 
treatment, they will now be sending up their 
flower spikes and may require a little more 
space and air to allow them to do so. The plants 
may be assisted and the flowers improved by 
the use of liquid manure. Failing this, a little 
concentrated plant manure will do quite well, 
provided it is used with discretion. This plant 
may be had in flower over a long period by intro- 
ducing a few plants, at intervals, into a warm 
greenhouse, while the main batch may be stood 
out-of-doors under a north wall. The Francoa 
is by no means tender, and the hardier treatment 
allotted to it will result in finer blooms. This 
plant may be raised either from seeds or cuttings ; 
the seeds should be sown now and germinated 
in a cool house. 


Gardenias. Young Gardenia plants raised 
from cuttings this year are ready for their final 


potting. The compost may consist of loam and 


peat, with a little bone-meal added, and coarse 
sand to render the texture porous. Plenty of 
warmth and moisture are necessary during 
the plants’ growing season, and when the flower 
buds are visible the roots may be fed liberally 
with a suitable fertiliser. 


General Remarks.—Bush Chrysanthemums 
should be potted as they become ready, also late 
rooted cuttings which are to be grown on single 
stems in‘six-inch pots. It is fatal to starve the 
plants at this stage; even if manure water is 
used to keep them growing the growth will be 
slow when they are placed in their flowering 
pots. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS. 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS oF 
AILSA, Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire. 


Greenhouse Plants.—In the greenhouse the 
Regal Pelargoniums are now making a bright 
display. To extend their flowering season 
they should be well attended to by removing all 


spent flowers, and regularly supplying the plants 


with liquid manure or an occasional top-dressing 
or some approved fertiliser. If green fly or white 
fly infest the plants they should be fumigated 
promptly, as both insects are capable of ruining 
the finest batch of Pelargoniums. For the 
destruction of green-fly ‘‘ Auto-shreds”’ is 
very effective, and does not injure their flowers 
or foliage, while nothing seems to deal with 
white fly so effectively as the new fumigant, 
Cyanogas. It is most essential for the operator 
to withdraw from the greenhouse speedily, 
and lock the door when using this dangerous 
gas. Two-year-old plants of Crassula coccinea 
are also in flower, and fill the house with their 
sweet perfume, while their compact heads of 
rose-pink to scarlet flowers are very showy. 
These Crassulas are hardier than is generally 
supposed, and a few plants placed outside 
on a dry border have lived safely through the 
winter here, the foliage having become bronzed 
and reddened, but the plants promise to flower 
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well later on. The newer varieties’of Hydrangea 
Hortensia are also useful plants for greenhouse 
display, their bright blue, crimson and pink 
shades adding variety and colour. As & 
hanging plant for the warm greenhouse, Hoya 
bella is a splendid subject, as in this position 
its drooping umbels of waxy, white flowers 
with crimson centres are displayed to perfection, 
while their delicate perfume is also much appre- 
ciated. Cuttings taken soon after the flowering 
i8 Over may be rooted in small pots and grown 
on to furnish similar baskets for another season. 


Tying Peach and Nectarine Shoots.— The shoots 
of the current season should be trained in position 
and any surplus growths which are likely to 
Overcrowd the trees removed. In tying these 
young growths, endeavour to get them as near 
as possible into the position they are to occupy 
when the older fruiting wood has been cut 
out in the autumn, and at the same time prevent 
them from shading or bruising the young 
fruits. As next year’s crop depends, to a great 
extent, on the treatment of this year’s young 
shoots, care should be taken to ensure that 
they are properly matured, and not over- 
crowded, or the branches allowed to cross 
each other at an awkward angle. The stoning 
stage is often a critical period, and where lime 
is deficient in the borders the result is shown 
in the dropping of the fruits, which, on being 
cut open, show clearly that the stone is not 
formed properly; fruits splitting open may 
sometimes be traced to a check, but it is also 
evidence of a lack of lime, which should be applied 
to the borders during winter. 


Rock Garden.—The earlier flowering species 
are now fast getting over, and the spent flowers 
should be removed, to prevent the plants 
developing seed-pods. ere necessary, a 
top-dressing of suitable compost should be 
placed around the plants to encourage the 
development of new growth; this top-dressing 
also acts as a mulch, and is of great assistance 
to the roots during dry weather. The scarlet 
flowers of Ourisia coccinea are very pleasing 
amongst the less rampantly growing Saxifrages, 
and although it is generally recommended 
to plant this Chilian species in the shade, it 
seems to revel in a sunny spot, where its creeping 
roots can almost embrace the stones which form 
the pocket in which it is growing, creeping 
round them and forming fresh colonies. Lithos- 
permum purpureum coeruleum has also been 
exceptionally good this season, although it is 
not generally classed in the front rank even 
among Lithospermums, because of its straggling 
and sparsely flowered habit. By continuous 
stopping of its long growths, which root if 
undisturbed, it may be formed into a fairly 
compact mound. Such plants have been covered 
with purple buds this spring, opening later to 
a deep blue. 


Kitchen Garden.—All spring-sown Brassicas 
are ready for transplanting in their permanent 
quarters. It is sometimes recommended to 
wait for showery weather and, where watering 
in the plants is out of the question, this advice 
may be adhered to, but, as a general rule 
the planting is more cleanly and speedily per- 
formed in dry weather; and if the plants are 
given a good soaking, the loose, dry surface 
soil moved by the hoe or cultivator so as to 
cover the wetted surface, and thus prevent 
the sun from drawing out the moisture, the plants 
will soon recover and grow away freely. Another 
advantage of planting in dry weather is that on 
slug infested ground, these pests are not so 
troublesome, and do not move about so freely 
as when the surface is moist, whilst materials 
used as deterrents to slugs, such as lime, soot, 
alum, etc., remain effective for a much longer 
period than when the soil is wet. Early Celery 
and Leeks intended for autumn use should be 
kept watered with well diluted liquid manure 
and encouraged to make rapid growth. The 
main crops of these vegetables should be 
planted so soon as the seedlings are ready. 
A sowing of Peas may yet be made for late 
supplies, choosing early maturing varieties, 
such as Pilot and Gradus, or any of the 
special sorts recommended by seedsmen for 
this particular purpose. 


ee 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


PAEONIA VEITCHII. 


THIS species (Fig. 205) belongs to the Anomala 
group of the Paeony family, and was found by 
Wilson in 1904 growing on the uplands around 
Tatien-lu, on the borders of Western China 
and Tibet. Here it was met with on the margins 
of thickets at an elevation of about 9,000 feet. At 
firat sight it somewhat resembles the well-known 
P. anomala, but it differs in having branching 
stems bearing several flowers, while P. anomala 
usually bears only one on each stem. It is 
also later in flowering, taller growing, and with 
foliage having broader leaflets. 

P. Veitchii makes a good, bushy plant, from 
two feet to three feet high, with purplish- 
crimson flowers about three inches in diameter, 
borne on drooping stalks which gives the plant 
a graceful appearance. Owing to the peculiar 
smell possessed by the plant it is known in China 
by a native name meaning “ stinking Moutan.” 


Closely allied to the above is P. Woodwardii, . 


from Kansu, where it was collected by Purdom 
in 1914. It is of the same graceful habit, 
but with dull green foliage instead of shining 
green, as in P. Veitchii. The flowers are also 
larger, from four inches to five inches across, 
and pale lilac in colour, tinged with rose. 

Both species are excellent garden plants, 
and like a half-shady position, and a rich, 
loamy soil; they are ideal subjects for the 
wild garden or open woodland. P. Veitchii 
was described by Lynch in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of July 3, 1909. W.J. 


LUPINUS. 


VARIETIES of Lupinus polyphyllus are easily 
raised from seeds, which may still be 
in the open. The many beautiful named variet- 
ies, however, should be propagated from cuttings 
or division. | 

Herbaceous Lupins may be divided success- 
fully during the spring when they are starting 
into growth, and they may also be divided after 
they have finished flowering, but in this case 
greater care is required to ensure success. If 
the weather is dry the plants should be kept 
watered until they grow freely at the roots and 
commence to make top growth. 

The varieties with a sub-shrubby habit, 
of which Sunshine and Light of Loddon are good 
examples, are best increased by means of cuttings 
made from the lateral growths which develop 
as the plants pass out of flower. Where 6 large 
stock is required the cuttings are best inserted 
in beds of sandy soil in cold frames. When 
well rooted they may be lifted and transferred 
direct to their flowering quarters, or, if the sites 
are not vacant, they may be placed in pots 
and grown on until such time as they can be 
planted out. C. | 


INULA GLANDULOSA. 


INULA glandulosa is an acquisition to even the 
most select collection of hardy border plants. 
Like other Elecampanes, it has large, golden 
flowers of much beauty, and as its height is 
“only about two feet, it is suitable for small 
borders, where taller subjects would be out of 

lace. 

j The flowers are composed of fine disc florets 
and narrow, graceful ray florets which are so 
numerous as to produce a good effect, not being 
too wide apart to display their bright colouring 
to the best advantage. 

This Inula has been in cultivation for many 
years and is quite hardy, not sharing the slight 
tenderness of its congener, I. Oculus Christi. 
The plant needs a rich soil and a sunny situation 
but not one that would be excessively dry in 
summer, as this would cause some of the lower 
leaves to wither. It may be raised from seeds 
or increased by division. 

In later years a still superior form has been 
raised and sent out under the name of Inula 
glandulosa superba. It is considerably better 
than the type, giving large, finely coloured, 
yellow flowers of large size, with numerous, nar- 
row, thread-like, ray florets. It is nearly a foot 
taller, but is in every way a most desirable plant. 
The variety may also be raised from seeds or pro- 
pagated by division. Both are excellent flowers 
for a display in late summer and autumn. 5. 


THE 


sown 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


SILENE HOOKERI. 


WHEN I first saw this beautiful little plant 
at Chelsea a few seasons back, I was impressed 
by its loveliness and a longer acquaintance 
leaves me enamoured of its charm; the starry 
rosette produces large pink and white flowers 
over a long summer period, on stems but a few 
inches high. 

The plant is very prone to injury by winter 
damp, and this evil should be obviated by the 
use of a square of glass. It is a good moraine 
plant and is both interesting and strikingly 
preriy when grown in a pan or pot in the alpine 

ouse; slugs have a great liking for this alpine 
treasure. R. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


a 


ERYNGIUM ALPINUM. 


Or the Sea Hollies in cultivation, none rivals 
in beauty the European E. alpinum, a native of 
the limestone regions of the mid-alpine districts. 
It is said to be very limited in numbers there, 
and this seems strange to me, for I have grown 
it with ease, even in soils devoid of lime. In 
the garden it appears to love a sandy or light 
loam, and I recollect having some correspondence 
on the subject of this plant many years ago 
with the late Rev. C. Wolley-Dod. I told him 


that E. alpinum grew into large roe which 
l 


could be divided with a spade. Mr. Wolley-Dod, 
who had a heavy soil, was surprised at this, 
and asked me to send him a clump divided with 
a spade. This I had much pleasure in doing, 
much to the gratification of that splendid 
hardy plantsman. 

Erigeron alpinum is a very fine species, 
well-coloured with blue up the stems and about 
the inflorescence, which consists of lovely, 
feathery-looking divisions, indescribably beauti- 
ful, on stems about eighteen inches high, rising 
above the foliage. 

Years ago, when it first came to this locality, 
having been sent by a keen hardy plantsman 
from Dumbartonshire, it was called E. planum 
in error, but I had then few Supe euies of 
verifying names of plants, and I experienced 
some difficulty in deciding its correct name. 
E. alpinum superbum is listed as a variety, 
but the plante vary considerably in the depth of 
the blue colouring. 

I find that E. alpinum does best with me in a 
sandy soil but in cultivation it appears to have 
no partiality for lime. S. Arnot. 


EUPHORBIA EPITHYMOIDES. 


Nor many of the hardy Euphorbias are of 
sufficient horticultural merit to warrant their 
inclusion in a list of decorative plants; the 
above mentioned species is, however, an ex- 
ceptionally fine garden subject, and should be 
more generally known and grown. It is not 
surpassed by any other member of the genus 
for planting in beds or borders, for naturalising 
in the wild garden or for cultivating in the rock 
garden. 

Its height varies from one foot to eighteen 
inches, and the plant is of bushy habit, producing 
numerous leafy stems which are terminated 
by heads of bright yellow bracts, while the 
upper leaves are suffused with the same colour, 
a feature which adds to the attractiveness of 
the plant. The heads of bracts are four inches 
or more in diameter. 

E. epithymoides is a native of central and 
eastern Europe; it flourishes in a loamy soil, 
although it will succeed admirably in dryish, 
sandy ground. The flowers are first produced 
early in April, and they continue in good con- 
dition until the middle of June. 

Cuttings taken during summer, inserted in 
sandy soil and placed in a close, warm house 


fora short while, will root readil i 
form good-sized plants. y, and quickly 


Late frosts may cause the stems to fall 


almost flat, but they quickly recover as the frost 
disappears, and the beauty of the plant is in no 


way diminished in consequence ! 
aie q e thereof, T. H ; 
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SPIRAEA FILIPENDULA FLORE PLENO. 


Our native Spiraea Filipendula is not very 
common wild in this country, being generally con- 
fined to chalky or limestone pastures. The 
species is a beautiful plant and worthy of a place in 
the garden, but even more beautiful and decora- 
tive is the double form, and this is especially 
suitable for growing in the front of the herbaceous 
border or for using as an edging to a border, as 
the finely divided, Fern-like foliage retains 
its pleasing green colour for the greater part of 
the year. The plant attains to a height of from 
one foot to fifteen inches, and each flower-stem 
bears a panicled cyme of palest cream-coloured 
flowers, each tiny in itself, but in the aggregate 
forming a most lovely inflorescence. Prior 
to opening, the buds are of a pinkish hue. 


June is its month of flowering, and should the 
weather be very hot and the ground dry, the 
blossoms are inclined to fade rather quickly ; 
some little attention should therefore be paid 
to choosing a suitable situation at the time of 
planting. A semi-shaded situation and a moist 
soil are to be preferred, whilst the addition of 
mortar rubble or lime to soils at all deficient 
in this material is recommended. The ground 
should be well-dug and manured liberally. 
Established clumps should be lifted and divided 
every three or four years, September or October 
being the best time for transplanting. Dividing 
and planting may also be done successfully 
in April, but the current season's flower will be 
sacrificed, although every small rooted piece 
will grow when planted at that time of the year. 


\ IRIS GARDEN. 


IRISES AT KEW. 


For a considerable time the Iris Garden has 
been one of the most attractive features of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, and even now, when the 
earlier varieties have finished their generous 
display, there are plenty of later sorts to make 
the garden well worthy of a protracted visit. 

Although Kew still retains the old specific 
nomenclature in many cases, the pure garden 
lover, who is not so concerned as to whether 
the Iris being admired is a pallida, plicata, 
squalens, neglecta, amoena or one of the other 
types, feels relieved to note that with the newer 
Irises their labels bear only the varietal name. 
For who could say, with certainty, in which 
section these lovely newcomers should be placed ? 
It is much simpler to follow the new Iris Society 
and term these June-flowering Irises ‘‘ Bearded 
Irises.” ; 

- At the moment, it is the varieties of definitely 
bicolor type—those with buff or yellow shades 
or bronzy-pink standards, that make the 
first appeal to the garden lover as distinct from 
the botanist, and when, as is usually the case 
at Kew, they are grouped in quantity, they are 
especially effective. Of this type the best sorts 
at the moment are Jacquiniana, which hes 
rose-tinted standards and freely-lined velvety 
purple falls. Dr. Bernice is of relatively dwarf 
abit, but bears quite large flowers with rosy-buff 
standards and purple falls. Proserpine has 
rosy-bronze standards and blue-purple falls. 
Porsenna, raised by Mr. Yeld, is & v orous 
variety, bearing pale orange-buff standards and 
crimson-purple falls which are distinctly paler 
at the edges. Astarte is of very uncommon 
colouring. The standards are the same pale 
ete as often seen in Cattleyas and the falls 
are bright rosy- le. 

While a of the Irises of more or less blue 
and blue-purple colouring have finished their 
flowering, there are still several varieties tO 
carry on the season. Black Prince, which has 
smoky-toned falls lightened by a gold crest, 
is happily named. Mrs. Tinley. one of the best 
of what may be termed the greatly improved 
German Irises, still has a few beautiful flowers. 
Pare de Neuilly, another desirable variety, 
is a little later. E. H. Jenkins, of vigoro" 
habit, has blush-blue standards and purple 
falls. Dalila, which was shown so well by several 
exhibitors at the Iris Show is, at Kew. also > 
splendid garden variety. Its very pale flesh 
standards are in strong contrast to the rich 
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red-purple falls. Isoline, also prominent at the 
Iris Show, is very good at Kew, and this is one 
of the beautiful “Pink Irises.” Tom Tit 
is the dwarfest of the Irises now in flower, 
and it has plenty of rich blue flowers. 

In addition to the garden varieties, there are 
several large-flowered species at Kew which 
are worthy of extended cultivation. Iris 
sambucina is a robust species bearing bronzy- 
pink flushed standards and b a falls 
with yellow lines to the centre. I. cypriana, 
is the tallest large-flowered Iris now in flower, 
and it bears big blooms with pale mauve stand- 
ards and deeper coloured falls, but it appears 
to require staking, which is a drawback in a 
garden Iris. 

The large bed of Iris sibirica and its varieties 
is very interesting. Snow Queen is the 
of the white varieties, while Perry’s Blue, 
and the deeper blue Emperor, are both admir- 
able. The very dwarf acuta is of stiff, erect 
habit, but has very pretty flowers. In the Iris 
Garden the season will continue for some time 
with the taller species, such as I. Guldenstaedt- 
iana, I. spuria and its varieties, I. aurea, 
I. Monnieri and I. ochroleuca. 

The Water Irises are not so well represented 
at Kew, though there is a clump of the very 
uncommon Iris fulva (syn. I. cuprea), a graceful 
North American species which bears coppery- 
red flowers. Iris laevigata, over which those 
who have visited Japan rightly enthuse, is 
charmingly beautiful, while in the Rock Garden 
there is also Iris hyerensis, a garden variety 
which suggests I. sibirica as one parent, about 
two feet in height and bearing graceful purple 
flowers. A. C. B. 


IRIS GAGUS. 


TH1s variety (Fig. 206) is one of the most 
attractive of the earlier bearded Irises. Although 
rarely more than two feet in height, Iris Gagus 
bears quite large flowers of great beauty. To 
those unacquainted with the fascinating com- 
bination of yellow and bronze in the best of the 
newer Iris squalens varieties, the first sight of 
such an Iris as Gagus comes somewhat as a 
revelation. The effect of the canary-yellow 
standards and rich purple falls with bronzy- 
brown veining is most entrancing. This variety 
received the R.H.S. Award of Merit in 1916 
(after trial at Wisley), and in addition to its 
great charms it has the additional merit of 
being of easy cultivation. 


IRIS MARGOT HOLMES. 


THe Iris Society has increased the award 
made to Iris Margot Holmes, raised from Iris 
chrysographes x I. Douglasiana by Mr. Amos 
Perry, and exhibited by him in Olass 13 for a 
new seedling other than a bearded Flag Iris 
at the Society’s Show on June 2, from a Silver 
Medal to a Silver-Gilt Medal. This Iris was also 
nominated as the best seedling Iris in the show 
for the Dykes Memorial Medal. 


GARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 


AMONG several trees and shrubs which are 
flowering sparsely this year in reaction from 
their profuse blooming in 1926, none is more 
remarkable than the Laburnum—both L. 
vulgare and L. alpinum. Many of our trees 
have hardly any flowers on them. Upon one 
specimen of the hybrid L. Watereri, twenty feet 
high, which is usually richly draped with 
ong, hanging racemes, there are but three 
trusses of flowers. Piptanthus nepalensis, 
hearly related to Laburnum, but, as Mr. Bean 
has noted, with flower sprays more like those of 
the herbaceous Thermopsis, has never proved 
Satisfactory in the open here. It has survived 
a score of winters, indeed, and flowers sparingly 
each year, but evidently would be happier 
against a wall. Mr. E. H. Wilson introduced 
the Chinese P. tomentosus (? concolor) which 
takes much more kindly to our climate, and 
closely resembles the other species, except that 
its leaves and young growths are clothed with 
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a silvery down, giving a very distinct character 
to the plants. l 
When Mr. Wilson was here, two or three 
yaar ago, I showed him a specimen of Prunus 
rachyloba raised from seed he collected in 
China, and told him that I had decided to cut 
it outin order to relieve a good plant of Eu hia 
pinnatifolia on one side, and Rhododendron 
George Hardy on the other. But that tree 
still stands, for Mr. Wilson protested against 
ite removal, saying that it was far the best 
imen he had seen in this country. It is 
now forty feet high, and hitherto has flowered 
but spores: but this year it is well set with 
sprays of blossom, very like those of our native 
Bird Cherry—Prunus Padus. In habit, how- 
ever, it is far more erect and arboreal. 
All the Daisy bushes are, or will be, excep- 
tionally showy this year, the earliest to flower 
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being Olearia nitida, now t, followed by 
O. Gunniana (stellulata), and O. semi-dentata 
with lilac flowers, the prettiest of the lot. 

Of the shrubby Meadowsweets, the van was 
led in April by the snow-white Spiraea arguta, 
a triple fhybri which never flinches even under 
the cruel spring frosts it had to encounter 
this year. "Next in succession comes the Jap- 
anese S. bracteata, which I prefer to the hybrid 
S. Van Houttei of similar habit and flowering 
simultaneously. Nearly related to the Meadow- 
sweets is the Pearl Bush—Exochorda grandi- 
flora—whereof I noted the merit in a recent 
issue, and will now only add that should anyone 
wish a charming group in May, let him place 
this shrub alongside of Rhododendron Pink 
Pearl. The shower of white hes set off 
the rich rose of the Rhododendron with ex- 
quisite effect. 

Most gardeners are familiar with the tortuous 


le of Corokia Cotoneaster (Bot. Mag., 
tab. 8,425), but C. virgata (Bot. Mag., tab. 8,466) 
is seldom seen, though it is far superior to 
the other in e of growth. Early in June 
a bush eight feet high in a mist of yellow stars, 
was a very distinct and pleasing object. Cheese- 
man described three ies of Corokia in 
his Flora of New Zealand, all with red berries ; 
but he mentioned having collected “what 
may prove to be a fourth species, a twiggy 
bush, eight to twelve feet high, with slender 
branches, not tortuous. Flowers and fruit not 
seen.” This was probably C. virgata, which 
has por quite hardy here, the fruit being a 
bright yellow drupe. 

Sharp and salutary has been the lesson we 
have learnt in the past spring about the ad- 
vantage of late starting Rhododendrons over 
those which start early in growth. Two of the 
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latter class—R. triflorum and R. villosum— 
are now in full flower and form a fine contrast 
when planted near each other. Mr. Millais 
does them scant justice in describing the flowers 
of the first as greenish-yellow, and those of the 
second as ‘“‘more striking than beautiful.” 
The corolla of R. triflorum seems to me of 
palest sulphur, spotted with raw sienna on the 
upper lobe ; and if the sh ied a blossoms of 
the better forms of R. villosum are a trifle 
lurid, get the sun to shine through an eight-foot 
bush at ita best, and one must be very fastidious 
not to enjoy the effect. 

Among lowlier growths, there is no finer 
contrast at present than between the intense 
blue of Cynoglossum nervosum (Bot. Mag., 
t. 7,513) and the vehement orange-scarlet 
of Hippeastrum (Habranthus) pratense. 

The wild Hyacinth (which we in Scotland 
decline to speak of as the Bluebell) is prone to 
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invade the flower garden from neighbouring 
woods in greater number than is desirable, 
but the result of its flirtation with the Spanish 
Squill—Scilla hispanica—appears in the form of 
a very handsome hybrid, its flowers of a deeper 
blue than the Spaniard’s, and the stem more 
robust than the native’s. I counted forty-three 
blossoms on a two-foot stem this evening. 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. | 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CONIFERS AT STOKE PARK. 


THE spacious grounds of Stoke Park contain 
many large, old trees, but in the park itself 
these consist largely of Oaks, Limes and Elms. 
A piece of ground at the east end of the house 
must have been laid out in the form of lawns 
and planted with choice or very uncommon 
Conifers and shrubs many years ago. The trees 
have now attained great size; and the Deodar 
Cedars must have been planted about the time 
of their introduction. One of the most perfect 
and pyramidal now stands somewhere about 
ninety feet high, and has a straight trunk 
up to the drooping leader. This must be a fair 
rival to the fine tree at Westonbirt. A massive 
tree of the Algerian Fir (Abies numidica) 
stands about sixty feet high, and is well furnished 
with branches to the ground. Near by is 
a fine tree of the Monterey Pine (Pinus radiata), 
nearly as tall and in vigorous, healthy condition, 
such as is seldom seen so far inland. Even at 
Bournemouth bad trees of it may be seen. 
The Monterey Cypress (Cupressus macrocarpa) 
though more of a bush than a tree, is a very 
massive one, producing cones of great size. 
Libocedrus decurrens is a shapely tree of its 
kind, being perfectly columnar. It stands on 
the outside of the group and is conspicuous 
over the whole of the east side of the park. 
A specimen of Cephalotaxus, which I took 
to be C. Fortunei without close inspection, 
is eighteen feet high, and is tall for its kind. 
At the west end of the house are some trees of 
Thuya orientalis elegantissima, about eight 
feet high, though this is usually considered a 
dwarf variety. There are several of them and, 
being of some age, they look quite massive. 
Miss Jackson takes great interest in these trees, 
and I had the pleasure of being conducted over 
the grounds by her. J. F. 


VERONICA HULKEANA. 


THOUGH not perfectly hardy in the open, this 
beautiful shrub does quite well if planted against 
a wall with a warm aspect. It is a semi-erect, 
loosely-branched shrub, from two feet to three 
feet in height, though in favoured situations 
it will grow much higher, its branches being 
terminated by large, branching panicles, of 
numerous soft lilac flowers. 

The leaves are borne in pairs some distance 
apart. The are dark, glossy green, rather 
fleshy, one inch to two inches long, ovate in 
shape, with deeply-toothed margins, the base 
being either rounded or tapering into a stalk 
about half-an-inch in length. 

The small, sessile flowers are about a quarter- 
of-an-inch in diameter ; the panicles in which 
they are produced are often more than twelve 
inches long. 

This Veronica is a native of the south Island of 
New Zealand and flowered for the first time in 
this country in 1864. A.G. F. 


CLIANTHUS PUNICEUS MAGNIFICUS. 


Tuis beautiful New Zealand shrub commenced 
flowering on April 25, on an open, west wall. 
The brilliant green, pinnate leaves form a fine 
setting for the flowers, which are of striking 
appearance; the latter are bright scarlet, 
shaped like a parrot’s beak, and borne in large 
clusters. Of erect habit and a rapid grower, 
this shrub is well suited to training and will 
ultimately grow from fifteen to twenty feet 
in height. 

During the growing season, fortnightly water- 
ings with liquid manure improve the colour 
of the foliage and flowers, but feeding should be 
discontinued after July. 
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Although the variety is more hardy than the 
type, it requires the shelter of a west or south 
wall and protection in winter. It is easily 
propagated from seeds or cuttings ; young plants 
should be grown in pots and planted in their 
permanent quarters when two years old. Con- 
sidering that this shrub has been introduced 
over seventy years it is not so well-known 
as it deserves to be. S. Bowler, Ford Manor 
Gardens, Lingfield. 
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MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 
(Continued from p. 253.) 
5.—GIBBAEUM, HAW. 


Tue following matter relating to this genus 
is additional to that already published in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, and brings our know- 


ledge of it up to date. 


G. album var, roseum, N. E. Br.— Besides 
the typical form with pure white flowers 
described in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1926, 
vol. LX XIX, p. 215, Fig. 105, c. and G., Dr. 
Muir has discovered a more robust form which 
has flowers varying “ from pale to very deep 

ink,” to which the above varietal name may 
given. But some plants of the same robust 
form have pure white flowers. 


Riversdale Division: In the Klein Karoo, 
Muir, 3975 ! 


G. angulipes, N. E. Br.—Stems procum- 
bent or decumbent, with very numerous growths 
or short branchlets crowded into a compact mass 
of a silvery or greyish colour. Each growth in 
nature formed of two unequal leaves united for 
about 3 lines at the base, with the free part 
of the larger leaf }-1 inch long, and of the smaller 
leaf 4-10 lines long, 4-5 lines broad and 2-34 
lines thick near the base, slightly flattened- 
subterete or trigonous-subterete, the larger 
leaf being less convex on the face than the smaller 
one, and its edges rather more distinct, some- 
times slightly keeled on the back at the apical 
part, apex obtuse or bluntly pointed; surface 
smooth, velvety to the touch from being covered 
with a very minute, hoary, adpressed pubescence, 
the hairs pointing downwards; when at rest 
naturally the leaves are pressed together, 
but when growing (at least, under cultivation 
with me) they diverge from the base and more 
or less recurve. Flower solitary, terminal, 
with a new growth on each side of its base. 
Pedicel 6~10 lines long, 1?-line thick at the upper 
part, slightly narrowing towards the base, 
angular and together with the calyx velvety- 
puberulous like the leaves. Calyx subequally 
6-lobed ; lobes 24-3 lines long and 1}-1% line 
broad, ovate, subacute or obtuse, keeled on 
the back, two of them with membranous 
margins. Corolla apparently about 8-9 lines 
in diameter ; petals numerous, free, in about 
2 series, 3-34 lines long, 4—}-line broad, cuneately 
linear, obtuse, apparently magenta (‘“‘red” accord- 
ing to Dr. Muir). Stamens numerous, erect, about 
1}-line long, white; filaments hairy at the 
base. Stigmas 6, connivent erect, about }-line 
long, subulate acute. Fruit not seen. 

Mesembryanthemum angulipes, L. Bolus in 
Annals of the Bolus Herb, vol. IV, p. 2 (1925). 

Riversdale Division: In the Klein Karoo, 
at 1,000-1,300 feet above sea-level, flowering 
in September and October. Muir, 3898! 

This interesting species at first sight is quite 
unlike the other known members of the genus 
Gibbaeum on account of the leaves being free 
for a great part of their length, and divergent 
when growing, but its flowers and pubescence 
demonstrate that it belongs to this genus. 
It was discovered by Dr. J. Muir in 1923 and sent 
to Mrs. Bolus, who described it as above-quoted, 
but without indicating its true affinity. Dr. 
Muir informs me that in South Africa “ It is 
a silvery, often depressed, somewhat scrubby 
undershrub, often with decumbent or spreading 
branches, and grows on flats and hillsides 
from 1,000-1,300 feet. It occurs partly on the 
quartz fields and partly on the adjoining 
Bokkeveld shales in the Klein Karoo, flowering 
copiously in September and October.” 


JUNE 18, 1927. 


From Dr. Muir’s account it would appear 
that it attains to the height of an Ederki 
in South Africa; with me, however, the plant 
of it I received from Dr. Muir is prostrate, 
and only attains a height of about 2 inches 
above the ground. In this country also, as the 
growth takes pa in the colder and more 
sunless part of the year, two or even three 
pairs of leaves are present at the same time on 
the growths, as there is no sun heat to dry up 
the old leaves. 


G. dispar, N. E. Br. in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 1926, vol. LXXIX, p. 215, Fig. 105s. 
—Pedicel 1-2 lines long. Calyx subequally 
6-lobed, lobes about 24 lines long, two of them 
keeled and green, the other four flat, broadly 
oblong and with membranous margins, rounded 
at the apex. Corolla 12-13 lines in diameter, 
fully open from 10.30 in the morning, according 
to Dr. Muir; petals in one series, about 5-5} 
lines long and 4-3 line broad, linear, obtuse, 
intense pink, with the median line very faint 
or absent (ex Muir). Stamens numerous, 
2-2} lines long, filaments not hairy at the base, 
white; anthers yellow. Stigmas 6, finally 
24 lines long, erect, filiform-subulate. Ovary 
flattish at the top. 


This completes our present knowledge of 
this plant, the above description being made 


from flowers of the type. Muir 3797; sent to 
me by Dr. Muir. l 


G. geminum, N. E. Br. in T he Gardeners! 
Chronicle, 1922, vol. LXXI, p. 129, Fig. 64F, 
and vol. LXXIX, p- 215.—Dr. Muir informs me 
that this species “‘ forms mats on carpets up 
to several feet in diameter, and is found most 
commonly on the flats in clayey soil, also often 
in brackish places. Less commonly in gravelly 


places on the shales away from the quartz 
fields.” 


G. Shandii, N. E. Br., in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 1922, vol. LXXI, p. 129, Fig. 64, 
D. E., and vol. LXXIX, p. 235.—I am now able 
to add a description of the flowers of this species 
made from dried flowers sent to me by Dr. 
Muir :—Pedicel 7-8 lines long and together with 
the calyx minutely puberulous like the growths, 
Calyx subequally 6-lobed; lobes about 2 lines 
long, two of them keeled, the others flatter, 
oblong, obtuse, with narrow, membranous 
margins. Corolla 9-11 lines in diameter; 
petals’ in one series, about 34-4 lines long 
and }-line broad, linear, apparently acute, 
“ deep pink, with a darker median line from base 
to apex,” ex Muir. Stamens numerous, col- 
lected into a cone 1} line long; filaments not 
hairy at the base, ‘‘ of the faintest flesh colour ; 
anthers yellow.” Stigmas 6, about -line long, 
shortly subulate, acute, greenish, | connivent 
in the flower seen, but perhaps spreading in older 
flowers. Top of the ovary flattish. 

Ladismith and Swellendam Divisions: In 
the Klein Karoo, Muir, 3815 ! 


Dr. Muir informs me that in nature this 
is a smaller species than G. pubescens, that it 
“ does not glitter in the sun and occurs in quite 
different localities usually.” ‘‘ G. pubescens 18 & 
larger, finer shrub, glittering silvery and always 
on the quartz fields. G. Shandii 1s rouch 
smaller, drab and somewhat dirty-looking, 
and prefers the stony broken Bokkeveld shale 
areas, which are mostly dark brown. © 
pubescens has as a background the white quartz 
fields which make the eyes ache. G. Shandii 4 
dark ugly, stony background. You can dis- 
tinguish them in a fast travelling motor without 
getting down.” Since these two plants ar 
so easily seen, as they form “little, mound-like 
clumps dotted over the country,” their colour 
resemblance to their surroundings cannot 4 
in any way protective, therefore there must 
some other explanation of it than the one A 
“ protective resemblance,” which is usué : 
applied to such resemblances. Can it be a 
there is some unknown physical action prone o 
to bear upon the plants by the reflection of r 
from their surroundings that causes them N 
be somewhat similarly coloured ? The colour : 
tion of G. Shandii and G. pubescens M i 
greenhouse is hardly distinguishable and mu 
greener than in nature. N. E. Brown. 


(To be continued.) 
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COUNTRY LIFE 11° per 
(White Label) Oz. 


Smokers who come to “Country Life” 
after a painstaking trial of other tobaccos 
are impressed by its remarkable freshness. 
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FOWLER’S FRUIT, VEGETABLE 
AND GAME BOTTLING OUTFITS 


° 75/- OUTFIT—12-bottle 

35/- OUTFIT — Patent Pea Bi T S etilizer, Book of Direc- 

bottle Sterilizer, Book i } tions, Thermometer, 78 

Directions, Thermo- : iA "4. i Bottles, Bottle Brush, Pack- 
meter, 24 Bottles, Bottle z IRI A ing Spoon, etc. 

Brush, etc. e Ii i ‘en | 

ae i ~ & | Fowler’s Improved Patent 

Sterilizers (without bottles) 

Rounds - 22/6 26/- 


Tw. Bottle capacity 8 
Directions, Thermo- & icf , ) z% Ovals.. .. 30/- 35/- 
meter, 48 Bottles, Bottle G ay | fie E 


Bottle capacity | 18 
Brush, Packing Spoon, etc. Complete with Book and 


Thermometer 


2 OUTFIT — Patent 4) 
2-bottle Sterilizer, Book ` 


We supply Rubber Rings (round and flat), Metal and Glass Covers and Screw Bands 
8 all kinds of Preserving Bottles. 


Please send for Price List of Bottling Appliances and mention this paper. 


Genuine High Grade 
HOSE FOR WEAR 


a excellent Hose you supplied is by far the 
best I have gee had f tat tag fifty P Frags of garden 


life. torites 

tsbech. 24/8/26 

No. 4 Agree Branded, 60 fee 

} in. 37/6 $ in. 45/- 3 in. 52/6 lin "67/6 


Our No. 10 Branded Hose, } in. 25/- 
ł in. 35/- 


From stock. List and Hose Samples Free. 
Also highest grade Long Length Hose. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co. Ltd. 


65, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 | 
"Phone: HOP 0362. 


Manufacturers : 


GEO. FOWLER, LEE & CO. LTD. 
72 QUEEN’S ROAD, READING. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS,Etc. 


Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 
_A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRAN LEIGH, Surrey 


TURF LOAM fr tos toss usta 
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FISONS 


par- Indispensable in the Garden -eq 


THOMSON’S MANURES | §: 


IPSWICH. 
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On the market for over 50 years, they still hold first, place for QUALITY and | = 
Se ee a O 7 
all Garden 
— ood— T 
FERTILIZERS Proe tee, LANT Aam. Bit 14M. B41 7D. Bet Uns, 1/3 and Pd. a 
llent stimulant— 561d, 1'7/- lagt 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE PUBLIC—CARRIASE PAID Sem. Bis 3 Ta. enim aff tins, 1/5 Mt Carriage paid os 28 Ibs. and up. sa | mh 
r WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—POST FREE ON REQUEST wg p 
Her a boras. in common with SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SERDOMEN EVERYWHERE : 
and Asters, etc., respond ‘very aay te Or from Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, Ltd., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SCOTLAND. 
Fisons i fi 
Ep GUANO 7 
ma Gooden Posed ike È 
TEIA 30) Coxsone | - 
To maintain turf in the best condition a 
throughout the summer, Lawns should wf i si‘ a ws 
be fed with Fisons’ T 
ocean N G UANO | 
the lea , 
Qube. Fi King heey e, ae š f S] 
Bia Corina peld. Security from Slugs 
The most nourishing and economical food ; ; 
for use in the Vegetable Garden is Fisons’ - - We guarantee that no slug, snail or worm will | 
CHAMPION cross a line of 
FERTILIZER | 
7 Ibe. 3/-; 28 Ibe. 8/6; 1 cwt. 26j-. 
Carriage paid. 
JOSEPH FISON & Co.Ltd. 
| | 
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Fortiliser Manufacturer to HM. The King 


Though perfectly free from poison, it repels all . 
pests, including rats, mice, and birds. Write 
for proof, or buy a 1/3 Tin to-day. ff | 


For bulk quotations write to 


THE “SANITAS” CO. LTD. 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 


H's to Manic Animal 


NON=~POISONOUS 


WDERED mT Te yd 
l cover s. 
ino T na Send 1 daMe and adress ef 


earest dealer and free sample will be forwarded . o’ | 
M HEDGES 11 Hetley Rd. London W. 


GARDEN AND POULTRY 
ORCHIDS. | mines rcnss or EINS 
x BROWN’S PURCHASE OF DEALER'S STOCK. 


Heavy Waterproof Tanned Cord Quality. 
i ben Stowe e NE e 30 yds. x 1 yd. 2/9; by 3, yo by 3, 8/3 S 4, i1/-; by | 
Many ers 6, 19/6; 50 yds xi yd 9/-;’ by 3, 18/6: by Pus 
STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS è 18/-; by 6, 27/-. Nets lined toe and bottom, 1d. yd. Ia FOR OUR =i 
extra, 1.6. "Boxe Syds., 4 STANOARO O PRICE LIST 
Kindly send for Catalogue. Chea r Quali ity for Garden oi. ee ,2/-; 30x2, 4/-; P er 
80 -. Bush Ne 8., 2/6. LEVER STREET. 
JAMES CYPHER & SONS Take ’ early advantage. “Orders per return carriage paid. AEDAVIES&C?.. cry Re. LONOON.ELL 


Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM, H. BROWN & SONS, Brown St. Blackburn. 


REPUTATION 


is not gained without continued good service 
and effect. Especially is this true about a — 
weed-killer. Eureka does kill weeds, it has the 
largest sale and when using it you are certain of 
satisfactory results, it is full strength and 
never varies. B i 


WEED KILLER 


Chemiste, Seedsmen, Boots, Civil 
Service, Harrods, etc. Any difficulty 
in procuring, write Tomlinson and 
Hayward Ltd., Lincoln. “Chemistry, 
in Garden and Greenhouse” free. = | 
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INDOOR PLARTS. 


CISSUS DISCOLOR. 


Tms easily-grown exotic of scandent habit 
may well be included in all collections of warm- 
house subjects; the somewhat insignificant 
flowers are greenish-yellow and are usually 
produced in late summer. 

The leaves are cordate-oblong, acuminated, 
with bristly serratures at the edges ; the upper 
surface -is bright green, spotted and mottled 
white, the underside reddish-purple; both 
surfaces are smooth. The thin veins are pmk 
and there is a slight pink suffusion at the 
extremities of the white patches, the effect 
being very pleasing. i 

This favourite of other days was introduced 
from Java in 1854, and is illustrated in Bot. 
Mag., t. 4,763; it also forms the subject of 
an excellent plate in Lowe’s Beautiful-Leaved 
Plants. 

Cissus discolor succecds in sandy peat and 
loam, and is easily. propagated from cuttings ; 
it i3 a fine pillar or rafter plant, and in former 
days, balloon-trained specimens were frequently 
szen at exhibitions. 


EOMECON CHIONANTHA. 


Tas plant has flowers of purest white, with 
golden stamens, surmounting the decorative 
foliage, and it is an admirable subject for 
planting in a cold house ; in favoured localities 
it might well be given a trial in the open air. 

The flowers are terminal, on slender pedicels ; 
the scape ws about one foot high, is red- 
tinted, and branched. The leaves are radical, 
and heart-shaped, with the margins prettily 
sinuated. 

The plant spreads rapidly in fairly light and 
good soils, and a mass, in April, is a very pretty 
sight. Increase is easy by division. 

A monotypic genus 
chionantha was introduced from China in 


1885, and is figured in Bot. Mag., tab. 6,871. - 


Ralph E. Arnold. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEARINGS. 


ORCHIS FOLIOSA x O. MACULATA. 


THis hybrid is a very beautiful plant, as is 
testified by the fine clump in the Kew rockery. 

In general habit the plant resembles the 
Madeiran species, although it is somewhat 
stronger in growth. The leaves are distinctive 
in that, although they are quite as large as 
those of O. foliosa (Fig. 207), large chocolate 
blotches are spread over the leaf surface, es- 
pecially around the leaf margin, and are no 
doubt derived from O. maculata. The inflor- 
escence is unusually large and of a bright rosy- 
purple, rather deeper than in O. foliosa. In 
addition to the depth of colour the flower is 
freely marked with the deep purple lines found 
in O. maculata. This hybrid thrives in a moist 

t sunny position. Although O. foliosa is 
a handsome Orchid, the hybrid is superior. 
T. D. Boyd. 


EVERGREEN DENDROBIUMS. 


THE genus Dendrobium unquestionably occu- 
pies the first place among the epiphytal Orchids 
of the Old World in the estimation of horti- 
culturistas, and the recent exhibition of some of 
these beautiful plants brought back memories 
of the many superb specimens of past days, 
when there were no more popular plants for 
exhibition. Dendrobium chrysotoxum, D. 
densiflorum, D. thyrsiflorum, D. suavissimum, 
D. Brymerianum, D. clavatum, D. Farmeri, 
D. aggregatum, D. Dalhousieanum, its variety 
luteum, D. fimbriatum and D. f. oculatum, 
comprise the best known garden species and 
varieties and those most generally grown. The 
hybrid D. illustre which was raised by Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons in 1895, from D. chryso- 
toxum crossed with D. Dalhousieanum, is one 
of the nts of the lovely D. Gatton Sunray, 
shown by Sir Jeremiah Colman in 1919. | 

D. Gatton Sunray is derived from D. Dalhous- 


of Papaveracea, E. 
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ièanum luteum crossed with D. illustre, and is 
a proof of the progress made in Orchid hybridisa- 
tion during the last decade. 

The hybrids in this section are few, and 
more interesting to the hybridist than from 
a horticulturist standpoint, as few are so effective 
as garden plants as the species. 

e greater number of those named produce 
their flowers at this season, and are splendid 
subjects for a variety of purposes on account of 
their brilliant colouring. 

These Dendrobiums need a longer season of 
rest than many other Orchids; they are also 
late in starting into growth, but when started 
growth is rapid. Soon after the flowers fade, 
new growths will appear from the bases of the 
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growers, such as D. aggregatum, are best grown 
in pans. The old, decomposed material should 
be removed, also any dead roots and useless 
back pseudo-bulbs. Ás a rule, the roots are not 
long-lived, and no harm need be feared by 
disturbing them. For most of these Dendro- 
biums slightly larger pots or pans may be used 
than for the members of the deciduous section, 
but overpotting must be guarded against. 
The receptacles should be well-drained and the 
plantes potted firmly. After repotting, 
thoroughly cleanse the foliage, and place the 
plants in a position well exposed to the light. 

The dwarf-growing species are best grown 
suspended from the roof rafters, while the 
taller growing kinds are best accommodated 
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FIG. 207.—ORCHIS FOLIOSA. 


last made pseudo-bulbs, and any necessary 
repotting should be done then. 

The roots of the strong-growing, evergreen 
kinds are usually larger and more robust than 
those of the deciduous species; therefore, 
the compost for them may be used in a coarser 
condition. Two parts of Osmunda or A.1. fibre 
to one Sphagnum-moss, mixed with 
sufficient broken crocks to render the compost 

rous, forms a suitable rooting-medium. 

the preparation of the compost it is essential 
that the ingredients should be thoroughly 
cleansed, removing all the earthy particles; 
discard any pieces of the fibre which show a 
tendency to produce fungous growths. Plants 
that need repotting should be carefully turned 
out of their receptacles ; pots are the best recep- 
tacles for the strong growers; the small 


on the stages, where they may receive the 
maximum amount of light. For a time, very 
little water at the roots will suffice, only sufficient 
to keep the rooting material just moist; but 
plenty of atmospheric moisture and frequent 
sprayings overhead and on the undersides of 
the foliage when the weather is bright and warm, 
will assist the plants in making clean, satis- 
factory growth. During the growing season, 
as the plants become well-rooted, liberal supplies 
of water will be needed by the roots until the 
new growths are completed, when only sufficient 
moisture should be given the plants to prevent 
shrivelling. These Orchids thrive best and keep 
most regularly to their seasons of growth 
and rest when grown in an even tempera- 
ae a as a warm Cattleya house proyides, 
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MR. F. KINGDON WARD'S 
NINTH EXPEDITION IN ASIA* 


XII.—RHODODENDBRONS. 


ESIDES the Rhododendrons already men- 
B tioned, several of which were abundant, 
though others, such as the ‘ Haematodes’ 

did not extend so far up the valley, 


found two species in flower this day; & 
, bushy ‘ Anthopogon,’ with coral- 
red flowers, and & smaller ‘ Saluenense,’ 


with vivid magenta flowers. This was R. 
rivulare; again a plant I discovered in Tibet 
in 1926—K.W. 5,828= 6,903. Many of the 
ies of ‘Saluenense’ are much alike, and 
from the gardener’s point of view, can be ignored 
as mere repetitions; but the Seinghku valley 
yielded three dwarf species as distinct as any 
that can well be imagined, though the only one 
in bloom as yet was the one mentioned above. 
I was, however, not unmindful of the other two, 
which I spotted long before they opened their 
buds to my expectant gaze. 

During the next ten days 

valley, cliff and glen, reaping a fine harvest 
of good things, and climbing gradually higher 
as the snow melted, though it was unnecessary 
to climb much above 13,000 feet, at all events 
till far on in the year. Though the snow line 
on the southern, or rather eastern, flank of the 
Irrawaddy-Brahmaputra divide stands at over 
16,000 feet (and on the western flank higher 
still), it is evidently only within very recent 
time that it has retreated. The valley, then, 
has been heavily glaciated, and between 14,000 
and 16,000 feet are mostly bare cliffs and barren 
gcrees, with a very sparse high alpine fiora, 
as though few species had yet had time to colon- 
ise the new domain, or try and adapt themselves 
to such unusual conditions. 

On the more sheltered flanks, Abies and the 
ink-and-cream ‘ Falconeri’ Rhododendron 
ormed the last of the straggling forest; but 

the ser ait slo were entirely devoted to 
dense thickets of Rhododendron, through which 
it was impossible to lough a way. However, 
nature here came to the rescue, and had scored 
the flanks of the mountains with many gullies, 
some of them broken by wall-like escarpments, 
but most of them climbable. By means of these 
steep and narrow corridors one could reach the 
dwarf Rhododendron carpet above (now sleeping 
beneath the snow) or the A pel turf slopes, 
or the screes. The main valley was 80 cold 
and bleak that, until June 18, I made no attempt 
to follow it up to the next junction, which 
stands at an altitude of 12,000 feet. Before that 


I explored every 


e —————————————— 
© The previous articles on Mr. Kingdon Ward’s Ninth 

Expedition in Asia were published in our issues of 

August 14, 28, October 9 and November 20, 1926, and 

Troun T SOEUR 19, March 6, 19. April 9, 30, and 
une 4, : 


flower colour, as well as in 
points, so much 80 that it was difficult to classify 
them until I began to tabulate their charac- 
teristics. Even so, it was quite impossible 
to say with certainty which were good species 
and which, if any, varieties or hybrids. Accord- 
ing to modern ideas, no doubt they were all 
species ; for it is the fashion at present to split 
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all together, and so far as my observation went, 
nowhere else. 

Such were the two charming pink ‘ Soulieis, 
K.W. 6,921 and K.W. 7,089, and to a less remark 
able degree, ‘ Souliei ` 


argument as to which were 
which were the pick of the bunch, there could be no 


y itself in July, when the 
by rotation. Here the 


FIG. 208.—TIBETAN HUTS IN THE SEINGHKU VALLEY. 


hairs, and to issue from the herbarium, after 
comparison of a few dried specimens, & constant 
stream of new species, distinguished from each 
other by such features as the number of bristles 
on the ovary, or the number of scales on the 
midrib. From field observations, I should 
certainly call some of them species ; ‘others as 
certainly looked like hybrids, but curious hybrids 
having nearly all the characters of one parent, 


6868 | Small, mar- | Pale sulphur to milk white, | Puberu- 
gin glandu-| with or without small pur-| lous 
lar le blotch; occasionally 
ushed purple. 
6869 | Large, glab- | White, faintly speckled with Glabrous 
TOUS purple, or not; five pit- 
glands. 
6921 | Medium White, flushed pink, with | Glabrous 
glandular five pit glands 
6922 | Medium,’ Cream, conspicuously speck- | Glabrous 
glabrous led with purple ; five pur- 
a pit glands 
6923 |Small, glan erry red, or white, with | Glabrous 
dular Cherry-red band ; pit- 
glands dark purple 
6930 Menoni Sulphur, with purple flash | Glabrous 
ciliate 
6986 |Small, glab- | Pink Glabrous 
Tous 
6962 |Small, glan- | Milk white, flushed purple, | Puberu- 
dular with large purple flash | lous 
6965 | Small, glan- | Pale sulphur, flushed red, | Glabrous 
purple at the base 
7196 |A glandular | Snow white, with small, | Puberu- 
purple flash at the base lous 


judgment of Paris was safe from misrepresenta- 
tion and (always excepting the solitary * Rose 
Thomsonii,’ K.W. 6,900), Cherry Brandy was 
unique, easily the most lovely, as it was the most 
unusual of the ‘Thomsonii’; and it flowered 
alone in its glory, in July. But again I anticipate 
—June is still with us. 

I add here an analysis 
Rhododendrons collected. 


of the ‘ Thomsonii’ 


Anthers. Style. | Stigma | Pedicel. 


Brown Glandular | Glabrous | Crimso Glandular 
Black- Glabrous | Glabrous | Crimson Glabrous 
purple or slight- 
ly gland- 
ular. 
Black- Glandular | Glandular | Crimson Glandular 
purple 
- Puberu- Glabrous — Glabrous 
brown lous 
Red- Glandular | Glandular | Crimson Glandular 
brown 
= Puberu- Glabrous — Glabrous 
lous 
Black- Glabrous | Glabrous | Crimson Glabrous 
purple 
Cream Glandular | Glabrous | Green Glandular 
Bed- Glandular | Glandular | Green Glandular 
brown 
Brown Glandular | Glabrous | Green Glandular 


with some one new or more or less remarkable 
character of its own. But hybrids tend to 
merge the parental characters, and to* lose the 


salient distinguishing characters of each; 
and the facts point quite as strongly to ‘ sporte ’ 
or as we should say nowadays, mutations, 
as to hybrids, except for one thing. Most of 
Sete no I or so little as to be almost 
; which is just 

i a R just what one would expect 

ome of the species (or varieties) such as th 
ordinary yellow Souliei (K.W. 8/868) or the 
oparien white (K.W. 6,869) were abundant, 
and formed great colonies. Others were not 


_ Seed was collected of all these, and it will be 
interesting to see how many of them come true 
to description. 

It will be noticed that four species bave 
definite pit-glands, d.e., small, circular ares 
especially pted for secreting honey. In the 
remainder, the base of the corolla 1s pinched 
up, or fluted, so as to form five pocket-glands, 
but here there is no differentiation of tissues. 
The former must therefore be regarded 88 the 
higher type, and the distinction between pit- 


glands and pocket glands may prove & usefu 
taxonamic character. 


The question of natural crosses is exceedingly 


a 
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interesting, and there seems to me good evidence 
that Rhododendron crosses were common 
here. It must be remembered that I was 
exploring in a country where life is rampant, 
not only in the teeming jungle below, but in the 
upper temperate forest, and in the alpine region 
ako New species are being evolved by the 


FIG. 209.—MECONOPSIS SP. GROWING IN THE 
UPPER SEINGHKU VALLEY AT 12.000 FEET 
ELEVATION. FLOWERS VIOLET. 


necessity for adaptation, or continuous adjust- 
ment to changing conditions—for clearly the 
great glaciers have retreated from the Seinghku 
valley in comparatively recent times. But 
under conditions so unstable, a fixed adaptation 
is almost impossible, and what we see is fre- 
quently no more than a hasty compromise. 

Where conditions have remained fixed for a 
long time, as in the desert or the jungle, for 
instance, adjustment has been achieved, and 
highly specialised insects pollenate highly 
A PENERE flowers. Everything else has been 
eliminated. But where only a rough and ready 
relationship has been attained—and in alpine 
regions abnormal weather is the rule—the result 
is a greedy scramble. Hosts of insects, large 
and small, visit the flowers, not only for food, 
but also for shelter; and birds visit them for 
insects. In the turmoil everything gets mixed 
up, and pollen is moved about recklessly. 

The ‘ Thomsoni ’ Rhododendrons, which were 
particularly abundant, showed by far the widest 
variation, and they were regularly visited by 
a small, brilliantly coloured Honeysucker. 
These birds undoubtedly visited the flowers 
of various Rhododendrons in order to get at the 
insects which took shelter there when it was 
raining; the wetter it was the more flies one 
found inside the flowers, and the more the birds 
visited them. But that it was probably the 
Honeysuckers, and not the tiny sand flies 
which pollenated the flowers seems to follow 
from. the fact that the prostrate R. repens, 
which is visited by ante, but not by birds, set 
little seed. 

In June, whole slopes were hotly lit up by 
the scarlet bells of R. repens, which formed 
interlacing mats on the turf or rock slopes; 
but vivid and conspicuous as they were, it was 
impossible for birds to get at them easily, 
by reason of their position. Nevertheless, the 
ant is an active and methodical insect, far 
more intelligent, one would suppose, than a 
fatuous sand fly; and yet, when autumn came, 
I was hard put to it to find capsules of R. 
_ repens, and Fdoubt whether one ripened seed 
where ten fiowers had flourished. I had 
noted the same seed shyness in Scarlet Runner, 
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in Tibet, which at harvest thanksgiving let me 
down in precisely the same way. 

On the other hand, the bush, scarlet-flowered 
species (‘Sanguineum’ and ‘ Haematodes ’) 
and all the Thomsonii Rhododendrons, with the 
exception of the alleged hybrids, set seeds 
lavishly ; and the inference is that the birds 
are safe pollenators, whereas the insects are more 
uncertain. 

The arguments in favour of hybrid Rhodo- 
dendrons in nature then amount to this :— 

(i) The plants occurred singly, or in compact, 
confined clumps, in the midst of two or more 
other species, at least one of which had obvious 
features in common with the supposed hybrid. 
As a rule, both probable parents could be recog- 
nised by leaf and flower characters. 

(ui) Each alleged hybrid was found once 
only, in that particular spot, and nowhere else. 
(That argument would apply equally well to a 
mutation; but taken wah the other evidenee, 
it supports the hybrid theory). 

_ (üi) They either seeded badly or, in one 
instance, set no seed at all. 

Three species of ‘ Thomsonii ’ Rhododendrons 
were abundant, forming presumably the basis 
of all the supposed hybrids, namely, K.W. 
6,833, a forest tree with pinkish flowers; K.W. 
6,868, a sorub species with sulphur flowers ; 
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calyx, a scarlet flower, and no flecks on the 
leaves. 

K.W. 6,921.—Flowers white, flushed pink, 
with five pluming, shining pit-glands at the 
base, and crimson, mackerel spotting on the 
upper half. One or two bushes on the edge of 
dense thickets of ‘Thomsonii’ and ‘ Sanguin- 
eum.’ Possibly a hybrid of K.W. 6,869. 
Flowered moderately, but only two or three 
capsules ripened. 

K.W. 6,922.—Flowers cream, with a large, 
well-designed Prince-of-Wales Feathers picked 
out in crimson dots and dashes on the upper lobe. 
Half-a-dozen bushes scattered down the. brink 
of an open, stony gulley, just beyond the dense 
Rhododendron thicket. Flowered moderately, 
seeded very badly. Possibly a hybrid of K.W. 
6,869. . 

6,930.—Flowers bright sulphur, with a purple 
flash at the base. An isolated clump of bushes 
on an open grass slope. Flowered brilliantly, 
but set only moderate seed. Possibly a hybrid 
of K.W. 6,868. 

K.W. 6,936.—Flowers pink. A' clump of 
bushes surrounded by the white-flowered 6,869 
and the yellow-flowered 6,868. Flowered freely, 
set fairly abundant seed. l 

K.W. 6,945.—A solitary plant growing on the 
edge of the Rhododendron thicket. Flowers 
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FIG. 210.—VIEW IN THE UPPER SEINGHKU VALLEY IN THE 
MIDDLE OF JUNE. 


K.W. 6,869, a bushy species, with white flowers, 
peppere 


d le. In addition to these, a fourth 
species, W. 6,923, with bicolor flowers 
was moderately abundant. 

The following are believed to be hybrids :— 

K.W. 6,900.——Possibly a ‘ Thomsonii’ hybrid, 
but doubtful. The slight, hairy felt on the 
under leaf surface suggests ‘Sanguineum’ 
parentage. Only one bush found, on_ the 
outskirts of dense Rhododendron scrub. Flow- 
ered well, the flowers much larger than those of 
any other ‘ Thomsonii’ Rhododendron met with, 
of a glowing rose-pink. Seeded moderately. 
A magnificent plant. It has been compared 
to R. Meddianum, which has a much larger 


over, but apparently pink. The leaves recall 
those of the Sanguineum K.W. 6,831. Only 
two flower trusses, and about three good capsules. 

K.W. 6,962.—Flowers purplish-pink in bud, 
changing to milk-white, with a ruddy purple 
flush and a dark flash at the base. Flowered 
splendidly, seeded moderately. 

K.W. 6,965, 6,966.—Hybrids, or varieties, of 


6,868, growing together on the edge of the 


forest. One of them set no seed, the other 
very little, but out of flower it was impossible 
to distinguish them from each other, or from- — 
6,868. ae 

K.W. 7,089.—Flowers a charming shade of | 
flesh pink. A clump of about a dozen plants - 
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found growing in the midst of the Sanguineum 
6,831 and the Thomsonii 6,868. It set no fruit 


at all—the only species of which no seed was | 


gathered. 


K.W. 7,090.—Flowers carmine. Two plants 
growing amongst the small Lacteum, 6,954, 
and ‘Scarlet Letter’ 6,955, with the leaf 
indumentum ‘of a Lacteum, and the flowers 
of a Sanguineum. It set a little seed. 

K.W. 7,190. Not seen in flower. 
three small 


Two or 
bushes scattered in open thickets 


of R. Roxieanum (7,184), R. Souliei (7,189), R. 


heliolepis (7,108), and R. prunifolium (7,188). 
It has the Roxieanum type of fruit and the 
Souliei type of leaf, and set good seed. 


From the above descriptions, it will be seen 


that most of the supposed hybrids are derived 

from Thomsonii forms, but that R. sanguineum, 

R. lacteum and R. Roxieanum are believed to 

is into the composition of afew. F. Kingdon 
ard. , oar 
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trees and shrubs and a choice assortment 
of ornamental plants. i , 
That flower. gardens, lawns and shrubberies 
should be generally unknown is due to a variety 
of circumstances. I may, perhaps, put in the 
forefront the fact that it is unnecessary to 


cultivate flowers in an island which is a perfect 
Paradise during 4 great part of the year where it 
is possible for flowers to thrive. At their doors, 


in almost every part of the island, are to be seen 
at all times, except during the hot, dry summer 
months, such flowers as can only be found in 
England under the most careful cultivation. 
More common than any wild flower in the home- 
land is the tall Asphodel, which has become a 
weed and a pest. Splendid Spurges (Euphorbiaa) 
abound, bulbous and tuberous plants, such as 
the Crocus, Anemone, Squill, Cyclamen and 
Star of Bethlehem are ubiquitous, while the bush 
or maquis is aglow with various magnificent 
species. of Cistus, Heath, Lupin, Salvia, Laven- 


HEADQUARTERS. 


CORSICAN HORTICULTURE. 


Tse lover of the garden cannot fail to be 
disappointed if he goes to Corsica hoping to 
see horticulture in a high state of development ; 
and particularly if he expects to see in town and 


village beautiful flowers under cultivation, 


well-kept lawns and lovely shrubs. What — 


it is possible to do may be seen, indeed, in the 
gardens attached to the hotels and villas, 
or in the grounds connected with Napoleon’s 
Grotto at Ajaccio; but these do not represent 
Corsican horticulture as we should generally 
understand it. 

While these remarks apply to Corsica as a 
whole, it should not be overlooked that a number 
of the wealthier inhabitants have begun in 
recent years to imitate their fellow countrymen 
of the South of France. More frequent inter- 
course between the Island and the Riviera, 
and the presence of a considerable number 
of English and American residents, have greatly 
stimulated the love of the garden during the 
present century. : 

Thanks to the enterprise of certain wealthy 
residents, and the influence of English and other 
sevtlers, there has been considerable progress 
in horticulture during the present century. 
Thus at Barbicaja one finds at an altitude 
of upwards of 300m. a chalet with a very fine 
garden which produces Bananas and Guavas as 
well. as choice Mandarin and Blood Oranges. 
It is the purpose of the owner to establish 
here a school of floriculture. Flowers may also 
be purchased at Carrosacia, between Ajaccio 

-and Alata. In connection with the Chiteau 
de la Punta there is a large piece of ground 
known as Le Jardin Anglais which has been 


admirably laid out and stocked with. rare. 


der, blue Pimpernel, all kinds of Broom and 
prickly Cytisus, Rosemary, Everlasting Com- 

sitae of numberless species, with Buttercups, 

ises, Orchis and a thousand other lovely 
flowers in the moister places. The shrubs also 
include the Laurustinus, Myrtle, Phillyreas, 
Roses, twining Honeysuckles, Clematis, Smilax 
and a host of other plants whose fragrance 
and aroma are proverbial. 

The native has not yet, however, developed 
that taste for flowers which is so marked a 
characteristic with ourselves. Moreover the 
small available plots of ground are in most 
instances insufficient for the growth of the 
necessary vegetables, food plants and fruits, 
and it is, therefore, practically impossible for 
the bulk of the people to find space for such 
a luxury as a flower garden. There is, 


. further, an almost entire lack of the rich humus 


which is so great an asset in our island. Corsica 
is a land of mountains ; and a land of mountains 
without any nas valleys. It is as 
though the Vale of Lorton and the fertile lands 
around Bassenthwaite, Keswick and Grasmere 
were taken out and Honister piled on Helvellyn, 
Cader and Snowdon on the Gramcinua leaving 
only steep gullies and inaccessible crags between. 
Only by desperate and age-long exertions 
have small clearings been here and there, 
and the soil in these is usually so stiff and heavy 
that great industry is required to make it fit 
for planting. This is true of three-fourths 
of the island at least ; and it is only a few places, 
such as the district on the east of Ajaccio, 
and the malaria-stricken east coast, for example, 
that there is room for the plough, and soil which 
can be used for cereals. Among the mountains 
the plots set apart for vegetables and horticul- 
ture are frequently only two or three yards 
in extent, and have in many, instances to be 
.Teclaimed from crag and rocky height where 
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there is hardly space to swing the hoe or wield 
the long, straight-handled spade.* 

_ As in almost all sunny lands, primary thought 
is given to the vine, and in many parts every 
available spot is 

servant of man. Vin ordinaire takes the place 
of tea and coffee or beer and minerals; these 
latter having only been introduced of recent days 
to meet the depraved tastes of the foreigner. 
Delicious water may be found in most parts of 
the island, but this is apt to be polluted, and 
some reliable beverage is always a desideratum. 
Hence, horticulture is in great part viticulture. 
Many other fruits are to be found in cultivation. 
These include Oranges, Cherries, Almonds, 
Apricots and Peaches, Olives, Figs and more 
rarely the Loquat or Japanese Medlar, 
the Carob and the Walnut. The Chestnut 
grows in vast plantations and is an invaluable 
tree on account of its nutritious fruit, and 
Walnuts are also grown; but these hardly 
come under the head of horticulture. 

All the well-known salads and vegetables 
are grown in Corsica. In April one is served 
at lunch or dinner, even in the most inaccessible 

laces, with Radishes and Lettuce, either as 

8 d'oeuvres with Olives and sardines, or as 
a salad. Spinach is frequently served as a 
separate course, dg eee in country inns, 
where a contract has been entered into to supply 
the foreign visitors with a given number of 
courses for each meal. The meagre supplies 
are eked out by separating the vegetables 
from the meat or the salad from the chicken. 
Beans and Peas, Gourds and Gherkins, Globe 
Artichokes and other well-known vegetables, 
find a place in most paraga of any pretensions. 
I have only once had the Globe Artichoke 
served up, however, in an appetising 
way, and usually find it a most unsatisfactory 
vegetable. 

It is in April and May that the gardens are 
at their best. Most things, except in very high 
and exposed localities, are then as far advanced 
as they are with us in June and July, the 
season when garden produce is at its maximum, 

There are great possibilities in Corsica for the 
landscape gardener, and particularly for any one 
who is billed in rock gardening. A few of the 
more wealthy inhabitants have already set 
an example which is worthy of imitation. 
At Pino, for instance, connected with the chateau 
of the family of Piccioni, are some very beautiful 
grounds, and one finds in the Guide Book the 
remark—‘' A cits, sur un rocher, est un couvent 
dont les jardins descendent en terrasses.” That 
is just the way in which gardens must usually 
be laid out in a country like this. It was here 
that Dr. Bennet, who did so much to bring 
Corsica to the notice of English invalids, met 
M. Piccioni, who introduced him to the village 
priest. His words are of special interest 
in this connection. ‘‘ We found the priest 
a tall, intelligent, fresh-looking, gentlemanly 
man of about Totty: with a kind, good natured, 
simple expression of countenance. He was in 
the garden of a little square stone house that had 
been recently erected for him in a most pictur- 
esque situation. He showed us his vegetables 
and his flowers then we had to drink 
wine he had made from his own vintage, and to 
eat bread made from corn grown on the mountain 
side.” (Op. cit., p. 367). ; 

I shall not sean toraet my visit to this charming 
locality. Close to the mortuary chapel of M. 
Piccioni, with its family tomb of lovely ser- 
pentine from Ersa, I found the only sns 
(Coluber elaphis probably) which I saw in Corsica, 
and from the banks and hedgerows os 
quantities of the choicest of wild flowers an 
Ferns. Here I saw, what I had once seen stated 
elsewhere, the cultivated Pelargonium thrown 
out on a rubbish heap, flourishing as if it were 
in a greenhouse. I look forward to the day 
when many of the romantic heights will be 
crowned with a lovely mansion of local granite 
and the grounds picturesquely laid out 1m 
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* I have found, since writing the foregoing, 8 ear 
nineteenth century in a volume which did much to arouse 
interest in the Mediterranean Islands and sea-board. See 
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COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station—Palmers Green. Telephone—Palmers Green 0059. 
Telegrams and Cables—“ Odontoglot, Winchmore, London.” 


WILLIS BROS.’ 


Garden Fertiliser 


THE. BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 
For in or ne eee: For kitchen 


1 cwt., 15/-; }§-cwt., gli 28. 5/-; £14 10/- per 
ton. Ail Oaia Pad i 


UNIVERSAL SOLUBLE MANURE. 
FOR FRUIT AND PLANTS. 
Used in the Public Parks and Gardens for flower beds, 
etc. A acientific combination of all the valuable 
manurial agents best sulted to plant life. The best 
Concentrated, All-round Manure in use. 
1 cwt., 25/-; $-cwt., 18/-; Carriage Paid. 


UASSIA COMPOUND. 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd: 
Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr: Manchester 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 


An expensive adver- 
tisement usually turns 
out the cheapest in 
the end. Big type in 
advertising means big 
business; so let your 
slogan be 


ADVERTISE 
BOLDLY ! 


DWARF BEDDING DAHLIA 
‘*COLTNESS GEM” 


This most useful bedding plant i is of compact and bushy habit, 
15 to 18 inches in height. Flowers bright scarlet very freel 
uced upon strong stems 6 to 8 inches iene and carried weli 
clear of the foliage. Strong pot-grown plants ready from May. 
s an doz. SO/- per 100 
per 1.000 upon application. 


DICKSONS NURSERIES L ——Chester. 


NICOTINE ga CIDE: 
aye 


Bring Fg hag 1 directions sent with 
and asap val’ use un good spring dre able in water. 
1 gal., tae carriage paid. 


COLOUR 
PLANNING 


OF THE GARDEN 


By G. F. Tinley and others, with an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 


FIFTY COLOURED PLATES 


i-gal., 8/-; 5 gals., 70/-; 


NETS! NETS 11! NETS 11! 
Beat Hoary Tanned Garden Nets, 1° mesh. F 
berry Beds eto. 8x 80 vas, 2718; rep e taa. 


1”, 3° P 
ee ae T t By Bley once "a 
on application. 


arred Sto p Netting, 
Melon Nets, 12x 12, 8/6 per dozen 
GREENHOUSE BLINDS. 


or 
with stout cae raay Bl ig bark ri or complete with 
Rollers an Fittings at tra cost. 

Arpe on application. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 
Sundries. Fres on application. 


WILLIS Bros. cuzezxvex Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Price 42/- net (plus postage 1/-) 


In this unique volume, three hundred 
lovely flowers are grouped and illus- 
trated in their own natural colours, 
and thousands of other plants are fully 
described for the benefit of all who 
wish to have a garden of their 
favourite hue. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 


CHARLESWORTH & CO. LTD. 
HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. — 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICL 
LIMITED 


6, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


behind your advertisements, they 
will pay, and pay handsomely, 
whatever the initial outlay may be. 


” DAVID SWAIN & CO. 


Seq HoT House {0}, Sussex Road, Holloway, 
BUILDERS, LONDON, N. 7. 
PLANT HOUSES, FRUIT HOUSES, BUNGALOWS, 
GARAGES, HEATING APPARATUS, TRELLIS, 
pete P COTTAGES AND BUILDINGS FOR ESTATES 
SS ae . GARDEN FRAMES, 
Sh ee ALL KINDS, 
ESTIMATES GRATIS. 
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SAFETY FIRST- 
FOR ANIMALS 


PEOPLE 


The Insecticide 


66 NIQU AS 99|FOR ALL GLASS STRUCTURES 


That require 
OUTSIDE SHADING 


ELLIOTT’S 


CORRY’S (non-poisonous) 

Non-caustic: colourless; é ’ 

Hé cal kills the roots; For destroying Greenfly, Aphis. and Cater- Summer Cloud 

superior to arsenical com- pillars, etc., on all plants and trees. 

PERT se ae a 30 YEARS’ REPUTATION. SHADING 

for 4, 12}, 25,50, 100gals. Many hundreds of Testimonials received. The only genuine, original 

27/6 for 250 gals Equal to any, if not better, and cheaper, and improved article. 

j so why not use it and save money ? y 
SPECIAL 1l i THE 2/6; degal. 4 In Tins, Green or White 
— -pt. Ij”: t. 1/8; t. 2/60: §-gal. $/-; - 

te oke ai per A pt el i i pi shade, 1/6 and 3/- each. 

Recreation Grounds 10 gals. 8)- 


Do not be advised to use 
Trade Mark. Reg. No. 14,629.. any other. 


Manufactured by CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON SE.1 


ES —in bulk, 


All Drums Free. 
SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


H. SCOTT & SONS 


Woodside, S.E. 25 


Scott’s Weed Killer 


For Killing Weeds and Moss on 
Garden Walks, Carriage Drives, &c. 


, Double 
Strength 


EDDY’S NEW NETS 


GARDEN NETS 
For Fruit protection. Any lengths and 
widths. Corded al] round— 
NEW—1’ sq. mesh, heavy, 63d. sq. yd. 
NEW— I’ sq. mesh, medium, 53d. 
NEW— l1’ aq. mesh, light 5d. 
NEW—+’ sq. mesh, medium 74d. 
NEW —+4’ aq. mesh, light 5d. 
REPAIRED— special offer 
1° sq. mesh (corded) 84d. sq. yd 
1° dia. mesh (not corded) 9/- 100 aq. yd 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round 
6id. per aq. yard 
NEW TENNIS NETS 
Various qualities, from 15/3 to 38/- each. 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Samples and particulars from the manfra. : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber Lincs. 
(Sole proprietors of B. Eddy & Sons) 


ALLEN’S NETTINGS n 


Garden Nets for Fruit Protection 
Any length width corded all round 


Reliable Nettings at wholesale prices, being the actual 
manufacturers of our new Nettings, we are able to offer 
our guaranteed qualities at first cost, showing a sub- 
stantial saving New lin. sq. mesh, stout, 6d. per sq. yd.; 
new medium lin. sq. mesh, He new 3in., stout, 53d. ; 
new jin. medium sq. mesh, 44d.; best jin. Salmon Twine 
sq. mesh, 6$d.; repaired lin. sq. mesh, 24d.; repaired 
super quality $in, 3d.; new Tennia Boundary Netting, 
roped around heavy hand braided, 64d.; medium, 6d.; little 
lighter, 4d. sq. yd- i Selected Repaired, 24d. Any length 
width supplied. Lawn Tennis Nets regulation size 
various qualities, steel and copper head lines from 27/6 
to 32/6 each nearly new. jin. Diamond Nets, measured 
mesh closed, best obtainable, 25x 18yds, 34/-; 3 Nets, 
101/-; 50x13 yds., 68/~, 3 Nets, £10 3s. 0d. ; 75x 13yds., 
102/-, 3 Nets, £15 168. Od. lin. 25x 2yds., 3/6 or 4yds., 
7/-, or 8yds., 14/~; Heavy Quality, 25x 2 yds, 4/6; or 
ds, 8/3: of 8 yds., 16/-. New Pea Netting, bin., Sft., 
2id.; Oft., Sd, All carriage paid passenger train receipt 
order. Satisfaction guaran : 


Samples and full particulars from the Manufacturers. 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 


Net Makers, POR 


DAHLIAS 


We have a very large stock of plants in fine 
dition. 


con 
COLTNESS GEM {be mom popular 
brilliant scarlet flowers are produced in the 
greatest profusion during summer and autumn 
till frost comes. Habit dwarf and compact, 
re sees ees Me ace 

or ht) or -r or 

d fur cash with order. l 


PAISLEY GEM ^A new variety of the 


test merit. Flowers 
brilliant orange-scariet with a double row of ray 
florets. It is quite as dwarf and compact in 
habit, and ís even more floriferous than Colt- 
ness Gem. A decided acquisition which should 
be in every garden. Plants from pots, 12 for 
18/-, 25 for 25/-. Carr. paid for cash with order. 
Catalogue of Hardy Scotch Grown Bedding plants 

may be had post free on application. 


AUSTIN & McASLAN 
91-95, Mitchell Street, GLASGOW. 


GLASSHOUSE 


Largest Manefacturers 
Flower Pets in the World. 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 


No Waiting ! 


All Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 
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RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
Royal Potteries, 


BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


Catalogue No, 3 
Post free. 


m ARTHUR-H:MOORTON I: 
Makers of Artistic Ornaments. 


STON ST.,LONDON,SW'1. 
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terraces with serpentine paths and motor roads. 
For health and beauty no situations that I 
have ever seen could surpass those which cry 
for the lover of the landscape garden in Corsica. 
And now that there is a regular airway between 
the island and the Riviera the distance from the 
more popular haunts of men is immaterial. 
Hilderic Friend, Cathay, Solihull. 


THE GLADIOLUS.* 


(Concluded from page 416.) 


GLADIOLUS primulinus (species) was first shown 
at the Carnation and Fern Conference and 
Exhibition, in London, July 22, 1890, among a 
group of plants sent from the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. (See Journal R.H.S., XII, page CIV). 
It was described by the late Mr. J. G. Baker 
in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 2, 1890. 
On August 22, 1904, it was again exhibited 
before the Royal Horticultural Society by 
Francis Fox, Esq. (later Sir Francis Fox, 
who died recently), of Wimbledon, who called 
it ‘* Maid of the Mist,” and it received a Botanical 
Certificate—votes unanimous. Mr. Fox stated 
that the plants grew in the Rain Forest, immed- 
iately in front of the Victoria Falls of the river 
Zambesi, exposed to perpetual spray. 

On September 1, 1908, Messrs. R. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester, exhibited a strain resulting 
from the crossing of G. primulinus with gan- 
davensis, and received an Award of Merit for 
the strain; votes unanimous. Messrs. R. 
Wallace and Co. state that their corms were 
obtained from the late Dr. Van Fleet, of U.S.A. 

On August 16, 1910, Messrs. Kelway and Son 
exhibited Gladiolus primulinus (species), which 
was given an award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Mr. Francis Fox had 
sent some corms of the species to Messrs. Kelway 
and Son in the year 1905. He informed them 
that Mr. Townsend, who was in charge of the 
building of the Zambesi bridge in 1903, had 
collected these bulbs and had sent them to 
him. The writer handed them at once to Mr. 
F. Field, Gladiolus foreman, with instructions 
to grow them inside and outside, and to cross 
them as soon as possible with the best varieties 
of the large-flowered section, which the firm 
had so long cultivated, and which were descen- 
dants from Gandavensis and Nanceianus. The 
corms sent by Mr. Fox flowered in 1906, and were 
hybridised and used for hybridising. By 
1910 to 1912 we had raised a stock of several 
hybrid varieties which were selected from numer- 
ous seedlings and named, and in 1912 the Royal 
Horticultural Society gave an Award of Merit 
and their Silver Flora Medal for our exhibit of 
the strain, and the National Gladiolus Society 
at the same show gave an Award of Merit for 
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is quite a new strain. of hybrid Gladioli, the 
majority of which are the result of crossing 
Gandavensis hybrids with G.  primulinus. 
They are most graceful in habit, and exhibit a 
wonderful range of charming colours, including 
pure yellow, pale lemon yellow, apricot flushed 
with rose, reddish orange, orange and pink. 
They bear from twelve to fifteen flowers on a 
spike. The individual flowers resemble those 
of G. primulinus in shape. The strain includes 
the following named varieties :— ‘ Banshee,’ 
‘Elf,’ ‘Ella Kelway,’ ‘Ghost,’ ‘Josephine 
Kelway,’ ‘Queen of the Fairies,’ ‘ Sylph,’ 
and ‘Wraith.’ ” 

The first large-flowered hybrid varieties of 
this section which, so far as I know, were 


ever catalogued by anyone, were Golden 
Girl, Ella Kelway, Josephine Kelway, 
Wraith, Friendship, Banshee, and Elf, 


and all of these were offered to the public 
in 1913. We called the section Langprim, 
being desirous of connecting G. primulinus 
with Langport, the chief English home of 
Gladioli for half-a-century. : 

Mr. A. J. Bliss wrote to The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of October 2nd, 1926, stating that in 
1805 Sir Leicester Beaufort, then Chief Justice 
of Northern Rhodesia, gave him 50 corms of 
G. primulinus which he had obtained from Mr. 
Francis Fox. Mr. Bliss gave some of these to 
Kew and some to Mr. W. C. Bull, of Ramsgate. 
Messrs. V. Lemoine and Son, of Nancy, France, 
crossed G. primulinus with yellow varieties of 
the Lemoinei section, and catalogued in 1908 
the first hybrid, which he called G. primulinus 
major, and followed it up in 1909 and 1910 with 
G. primulinus salmoneus and G. primulinus 
maculatus. These are comparatively small in 
flower and very hooded, as would be likely, 
seeing their parentage on both sides, and belong 
to another section than the Langprims. Mr. 
A. Amos (senior) had hybrid seedlings of 
G. primulinus about the year 1910. The pure 
white variety was raised by Mr. A. E. Amos 
and exhibited in 1926. 

In 1913, Messrs. Vilmorin Andrieux and Co., of 
Paris, exhibited at the Ghent International 
Exhibition a hybrid strain of G. primulinus, 
and again at the Gladiolus Society’s Show 
at the Drill Hall in London in 1914, but, as was 
stated in The Gardeners’ Chronicle in 1914, 
by Monsieur S. Mottet, “it had not been 
thought worth while to have named varieties.” 

This is as complete an account of the origin 
of the various sections of the garden Gladiolus 
as I can draw up in a succinct form. The kinds 
raised in recent years in Europe and America, 
are legion. A great deal might be written 
as to culture and fertilising, and in description 
of the best varieties in each section, but I can 
only add a genealogical chart, which may be of 
interest. i 
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psittacinus x cardinalis or oppositifiorus 


Gandavensis 
(Van Houtte or Bedinghaus) 


x Saundersli 


{ 
cruentus x Childsii 


x purpureo-auratus 


| 
primulinus x Lemoine x Saundersi 


x Nancelanus 


Kelwayi x primulinus 


(Leichtlin) (Lemoine) (Kelway) | 
Princeps small Nancelanus Langprim 
(van Fleet) flowered (Lemoine) (Kelway) 
primulinus 
hybrids 


(Lemoine, etc.) 


the variety named ‘‘ Golden Girl,” one of several 
named varieties which we exhibited. At that 
time, so far as anyone knew, they were the first 
named hybrids which had been raised or ex- 
hibited. The Times of July 17, 1912, referred 
to our exhibits as being ‘‘ real novelties,” and 
the various horticultural papers of the same 
period spoke of them also in the same way, 
and gave us the credit for having originated the 
section. One of the notices in 1912 mentioned 
that we had exhibited them before the R.H.S. 
at a previous meeting. This was probably in 
1910. The Royal Horticultural Society’s report 
reads as follows:—‘* Award of Merit.—To 
Gladiolus Langprim hybrid strain (votes unan- 
imous), from Messrs. Kelway, Langport. This 


* Reprinted from the Year Book of the British Gladiolus 
Society, 1927, 
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James Kelway. 


RAISING LILIES FROM SEED. 


AFTER twenty years’ advocacy of the propa- 
gation of Lilies from seed, it is refreshing to 
find the case for the practice so well presented, 
as in the communication from its latest recruit. 
on p. 352. 

It is the case, as Mr. George Taylor has found, 
that seeds of all hardy Lilies may be sown out- 
of-doors, though whether to better purpose 
than under cover depends upon circumstances. 
The main advantage in sowing in pans in a frame 
lies in the protection afforded thereby, not 
necessarily from the weather, for on the whole, 
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that is not the worst of the cultivator’s enemies, 
but from the contingencies with which country- 
men, as distinct from townsmen, have to deal. 
These contingencies are not all to be set down 
in black and white, for many are sporadic 
and some—like the frost of the last week 
of April, a May hailstorm or a spring and summer 
drought—may only recur at long intervals. 
None the less, they have to be reckoned with. 
It is not so many years, for instance, since a 
covey of partridges made a dust bath of a bed 
of some hundreds of seedlings of Lilium Parryi 
in my garden, with results better imagined 
than described, and once pheasants discover 
seedlings of the edible Lilies, which include 
many of the Chinese and Japanese species, 
they can be an intolerable nuisance, though 
less destructive, perhaps, than mice. Do 
what one will, an occasional hare or rabbit 
will find its way into a garden, and though 
these creatures usually relish the growing stems 
of adult Lilies, I have known them to eat down 
a bed of seedlings. Many gardeners, too, must 
have “‘ had the cows in ” at one time or another, 
over their seed beds. Slugs, again, as well as 
wireworms and millipedes, among other insects, 
are capable of serious damage to seedlings. 
All these troubles and others can be brought 
much more readily under control in frame cul- 
tivation than in the open, but for commercial 
work the expense of the former is a consideration, 
and it is only in the case of seeds which are 
difficult to obtain that pan cultivation seems 
essential. Provided ample supplies of seeds 
are available, one may follow Nature and sow 
the seeds in the open, and if suitable precautions 
are taken, the inevitable wastage is not nearly 
so high as it is when Nature is left to herself. 
It cannot be too often reiterated that frost 
has no harmful effect on the seeds of Lilies ; 
on the contrary, germination usually seems better 
after a frost than when there has been none. 
Frost certainly does seedling bulbs no harm, 
and had we no experience of our own to guide us, 
the practice of the Eastern North American 
nurserymen would show the way, for in the 
winter months their pans or boxes of Lily 
seeds and seedling bulbs are frozen hard for 
months. The severity of the test may be 
gauged by this extract from a note sent to me 
by Mr. T. A. Weston a year ago. “ The several 
sorts of Lilies were sown last spring and were 
later pricked out into boxes, these being sunk 
to the rim and stood in a flat, rough frame, 
eight inches deep, with glass sash. Heavy straw 
and bags were piled on after December freezing 
set in, and I saw no more of them till March 
was well in, when I found the Lilies still holding 
their seed leaves. In the same frame were many 
pans of Primroses and perennials. Eremurus 
seedlings, even Primula kewensis and P. ob- 
conica (Chenies strain), very small, survived, 
and several forms of Primrose seed had started 
germinating. Without doubt, every pot and 
box of soil was frozen solid and even below ; 
the soil in the pots was literally heaved up an 
inch or more above the pot edges by the frost. 
I pressed it down later, but in many instances 
the pots were broken.” I have often seen 
both seeds and bulblets frozen in this country 
without the smallest hurt, and have de- 
liberately put them in the way of punishing 
cold ; but when the young leaves of tiny, scarcely 
formed seedlings are cut down wholesale, 
just as they have speared through the ground, 
as they were in open beds at the end of last 
April, it is a different matter. However, 
perhaps even that calamity can be guarded 
against by intelligent anticipation, though most 
people seem to have been caught napping on 
the particular occasion. Branches of Pine or 
some other Conifer laid flat on the seed beds, 
and if necessary pegged down, make an excellent 
frost screen for Lily seedlings. Once the 
latter show their seed-leaves above ground the 
application of a mulch of leaf-mould is of little 
use as protection from frost, because of the risk 
of suffocating the seedlings ; if applied before the 
seed-leaves appear, the object of the mulch 
is negatived, because the leaves spear through 
the mulch and are at the mercy of late frosts. 
It is not the earth of the seed-bed which needs 
protection, nor the bulblets in it, but the tiny 
leaves themselves. If, however, a mulch 
is of slight use as protection from frost in winter 
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and epring, i is invaluable in a summer drought. 
Though climate and circumstances alter cases, 
it is generally wise, in the south of England, at 
any rate, to sow Lily seeds when ripe. In the 
case, for instance, of the June-flowering group, 
which opens the Lily season, the seed capsules 
usually begin to gape at the end of July. The 
precise date depends on the weather, and in some 
yor it may be a fortnight later than in others ; 

ut if freshly ripened seed of L. tenuifolium, 
for example, is sown in the open in late July or 
early August, it will soon germinate like Mustard 
and Cress, and, given reasonable weather, the 
seedlings will finish their first growth before 
winter, Sepianing to grow again in the following 
spring. If the seeds are not sown until late 
autumn they may not germinate until the 
spring, unless the winter happens to be a mild 
one. 

Germination undoubtedly depends, in some 
measure, on the ripening of the seeds, and that 
which is harvested in a dull, damp summer 
or autumn does not germinate so well or so 
quickly as it does in a roasting harvest time. 
In 1921—the last hot summer—seeds of L. 
regale sown in September germinated in three 
weeks, and the percentage of seedlings was 
exceptionally high. On the other hand, the 
crop garnered in 1925 was slow to germinate, 
and much of it came to nothing. e soil is 
warmer in the autumn than in the spring, 
and that helps germination, as anyone may see ; 
on the other hand, seeds of Lilies sown in heat 
in a frame or house ultimately make no more 
rapid progress than that sown out-of-doors. 
As a genus, Lilies seem to resent any attempt 
at codling or forcing in the initial stages, and 
though bottom heat will expedite the actual 
date of germination in the case of some species, 
subsequent progress is no quicker than it 
is in the open, while casualities are far more 
numerous. 

No matter when it is sown, the seeds of some 
species remain dormant for what is often loosely 
referred to as a year, and then only germinate 
in the spring. Actually it may be the second 
spring after the sowing, as we may see in the case 
of seeds which, though sown next August, 
do not germinate until the spring of 1929. 
The reason of this is not clear and though 
unable to be certain of it, I am under the 
impression that it is habitual with some species. 
As long as the seeds are plump they should not 
be discarded, and the thumb-nail will settle that 

oint. ; 

z As that master-cultivator, Max Leichtlin, 
pointed out long ago, Lily seeds are usually 
covered with too thin a layer of soil, and pro- 
vided the compost is suitable, a covering of 
half-an-inch is not too much. There is little 
risk of heavy rain or careless watering washing 
out seeds sown at that depth, either out-of-doors 
or in pans. 

Seminal propagation is not the only method 
of raising Lilies, and when it is desired to propa- 
gate hybrids or varieties which are not fixed, 
it is useless. In such cases, propagation by 
offsets, bulb scales or stem cuttings is & sure 
method, and the offspring is then a replica of 
the parent. 

In answer to the enquiry from Mr. Carruthers 
on p. 417 as to the germination of L. regale 
seed, I do not think I can usefully add anything 
to the original account on p. 302 of a test of a 
sowing of this seed in two parallel beds, with and 
without manure. There is nothing abnormal in 
the flowering of L. regale in the year in which 
the seed is sown, and the point has been noticed 
by others besides myself. The proportion 
of flowering seedlings in the first year, however, 
is as small.as the plants themselves. They are 
seldom more than eight or nine inches high, 
with a single, small flower. If the season is 
propitious, a capsule—also small—will follow 
the flower, and if the seed in that is ripened and 
sown, it may develop a flowering bulb or two 
in the following year; so that one may have 
two generations of small flowering bulbs in 
as many years. 

The germination of Lily seeds out-of-doors 
is undoubtedly affected by the weather. In 
the. dull, inclement spring of 1926, germination 
was most unsatisfactory, and it is not much 
better under almost the same conditions this 
year, A, Grove, 
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SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AND 
BOWLING OREERS. 


I READ with interest the article ‘‘ On Lawns ” 
(Gard. Chron., March 19, p. 187) regarding the use 
of sulphate of Ammonia for American lawns. 
Before the use of such large dressings of sulphates 
are tried in this country, some data of the cir- 
cumstances in which they were used in America 
would be necessary, as the climate, rainfall and 
physical and chemical conditions of the soil 
vary greatly in different parts of that continent. 

In the Glasgow district, where the soil is 
mostly clay or of a heavy nature, and there is a 
rainfall of forty-two inckes per year (in some 
wet months a fall of four or five inches), no 
green-keeper would care to tackle the result 
of a dressing of one-and-a-half hundredweight 
of sulphate of ammonia per acre per fortnight. 

Here, where a hard-wearing turf on bowling 
greens is essential throughout the playing season, 
the use of sulphate of ammonia has been 
tised for some time past. The success of the 
treatment has been such that during the hottest 
and driest spells of last year our greens were 
quite green and finished the season in perfect 
order. Each green is 126 feet by 126 feet, 
laid level, with a ditch round, and well-drained. 
The turf was obtained from Cumberland and 
Ross-shire, the Cumberland turf a good loam and 
the Ross-shire turf a peaty mixture. The grass 
was originally mostly a Festuca, with a good lot 
of Sea Pink in it. The Sea Pink generally 
dies out the first season, leaving bad, brown 
patches. 

i the spring treatment the greens 
are lightly dressed with a bowling green mixture 
of seed obtained from a reliable source. This 
has overcome successfully the loss of the Sea 
Pink and other maritime plants that may have 
been in the original turf, so that with local 
grasses that have established themselves 
in the greens we have a sward of a very composite 
nature, but under our treatment a good-wearing 
one for public service. 

The soil being naturally acid and the rainfall 
heavy during winter and spring a badly-worked 
green would soon become sour, quite different 
from a green well-worked and an acid balance 
kept in it. We keep our greens aerated by 
thorough piercing, and this is done by a special 
piercing fork which has four prongs, about four 
inches apart, of half-inch, rounded steel, usually 
eight to nine inches long when new ; the handle 
‘arises between the two centre prongs as in a 
common garden fork, but without a bend, 
being perfectly straight, with a T-handle at 
the top. The green is pierced by this tool in 
the autumn, the method being to start in one 
corner of the green and to work diagonally 
across in rows about six inches to a foot apart. 
The greens are sanded with seaside (wind 
blown) sand at the rate of four to five tons 
per green, and dressed with three hundred- 
weights of bone-meal per green. Nothing more 
is done until. March, when the greens are thor- 
oughly harrowed. This piercing and harrow- 
ing I contend to be essential to check any 
sourness, fairy rings and moss that may be due 
to excessive rainfall, undue rolling or over- 
dosing with manure. 

The harrow is one of the best eradicators of 
Cloverand prepares the surface of the green forthe 
spring oe of grass seeds where this is neces- 
sary because of a thin sward. The type of harrow 
used here is a piece of wood four inches by two 
inches by five feet (Fig. 212). Into this is fixed 
the teeth made out of four-inch wire nails, the 
ends of which are heated and flattened into a 
blade for about one-and-a-half inch up. The 
driving head is cut from the nail so that it may 
be driven into the wood until it protrudes 
right through, thus enabling the teeth to be 
driven back a little when they wear. The teeth 
are fixed in three rows, one-and-a-half inch apart 
in the rows, with the edge of the blade towards 
the worker, but so fixed that each tooth takes 
its own course, thus giving a line of scratches 
half-an-inch apart the full length of the five 
feet. To this arrangement is fixed a handle 
six feet long, and set at about 30°. A T-piece 
at the end allows two men to pull the harrow 
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slong, after it is weighted with a small bag of 
sand to make it bite into the green. The ns 
are harrowed straight both ways and diagonally 
both ways, and a mowing machine follows, 
with a box to pick up what is torn up; or else 
the green is swept. is treatment is repeated 
if the greens are infested with Clover or moss. 
A good dressing of artificial grass manure is 
given, about two hundredweights in all, one hun. 
dredweight at a time, the last hundredweight 
bei applied two wecks before the opening 
of play, usually in May. 

hroughout the playing season a dressing 
of 71b or 81b of sulphate of ammonia is giyen 
each green every two or three weeks, and watered 
a e works ae at a hun- 

weight per acre during the playing seaso 
from May to September, and a have paved 
that it keeps our rinks perfectly green, 
and enables them to wear well—and everyone 
Enows the abuse a public green gets. 

For private greens, where a keener surface ig 
demanded, a green-keeper who used ammonia 
would also require to be a good scytheman. 
To get his greens close down for keen play a 
scythe must be used, but a good e e 
with a special sned and correctly-set blade 
would, on a dewy morning, cut a green in two 
or three hours. Scything should be followed 
by the mowing machine, with the box on, 
to pick up the grass. Sulphate of ammonia 
does not appear to penetrate deeply, but it stim- 
ulates the finer top grasses, giving them power 
to overcome the coarser and deeper-rooted 
weeds and grasses. Where time permits, 
@ pinch of ammonia set in the middle of a Daisy 
or Plantain will kill it outright. This, however, 
will leave a patch in the lawn for a while, but 
the grass soon grows over it with astonishing 
vigour, stimulated thereto by the ammonia 
that killed the Daisy. . 

On tennis lawns and lawns where clover 
is prevalent a good harrowing and a dressing 
of air genie of ammonia during showery weather, 
would soon help the grass to overcome the 
Clover. Of course, piercing need not be done 
every year unless any effects caused by stagna- 
tion are evident. Heavy watering by a hose 
or other means on lawns that have been turned 
up in dry weather is of little avail; in fact, 
one may sweep up baskets of dried grass washed 
off the sward by such waterings, and in a day 
or two the lawn is as dry as ever. A small 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia retains the 
moisture and if previous dressi have been 
given, so much the better, as I think the deli- 

uescent nature of sulphate of ammonia enables 


the soil to hold the moisture. Care should 


be taken in using sulphate of ammonia, as great 
damage may be done by careless distribution, 
over-dosing, and not using sufficient water to 
dissolve it. W. G. R., Glasgow. 


SEASONAL PESTS AND THEIR 
CONTROL. 


WHITE AND GREEN FLY UNDER GLASS. 


THESE two pests have appeared somewhat 
early this year, in spite of the exceptionally 
unfavourable weather during the spring. Un- 
doubtedly the best method of keeping them m 
check is to destroy them in the early stages 
before they have had time to spread. — 

Fumigation is now generally considered to 
be the most satisfactory method for eliminating 
pests under glass, owing to the fact that the 
vapour or gas used will permeate all parte of 
the house and destroy the creatures. 

In the early stages, however, when the plants 
are on the young and tender side, the grower 
has to decide whether it is desirable to fumigate 
a whole house in order to kill a few flies, 
or adopt some other means for preventing 
them from spreading. For this purpose either 
spraying or dusting is to be preferred. , 

Undoubtedly, dusting is the nearest to m 
gation and may be applied to small, loca z 
patches. A dust containing two to three ri 
cent. nicotine incorporated with an aA 
material, such as lime or gypsum, and applied by 
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means of an ordinary dusting machine, of 
which there are large numbers on the market, 
would be found quite suitable. When spraying, 
a nicotine wash is to be preferred. 

The destruction of green fly is not a difficult 
matter, but in the case of white fly, once it is 
disturbed it rises from the plant, therefore dust- 
ing is the most satisfactory method in this case. 

Many fumigants may be successfully used. 
Nicotine, at the rate of one-eighth to one-quarter 
ounce per 1,000 cubic feet, vapourised, in a 
suitable pan placed over a spirit lamp, 
night lamp, etc., has been found very successful. 
Another useful modification is Tobacco shreds 
or paper. This consiste of paper which has been 
impregnated with saltpetre containing nicotine 
and then allowed to dry. The former material 
helps to make the paper smoulder, thereby 
vapourising the nicotine. Usually these shreds 
are manufactured to contain thirteen to fifteen 
per cent. nicotine, and one pound is sufficient 
to treat approximately 20,000 cubic feet. _ 

It is questionable whether nicotine by either 
of these methods would be effective in controlling 
white fly; it is only susceptible to certain 
chemicals in the same way as green fly. 

Tetrachlorethane, which is familiarly sold 
as white fly fumigant, is only specific to white fly ; 
it does not appear to affect green fly. For the 
former pest it is used at the rate of two-and-a-half 
to five ounces per 1,000 cubic feet of space, 
either by impregnating sheets of canvas sus- 
pended from the wires, or by sprinkling it on 
to heaps of coke or other absorbent material 
contained in seed-boxes or trays. It is most 
important that this fumigant be kept out of the 
soil. The old method of sprinkling it along 
the central path of the house is to be highly 
deprecated, owing to the fact that the material 
does not decom in the soil, and remains 
for a considerable period of time, making the 
soil absolutely unsuitable for growing purposes. 
When using this chemical it should be carefully 
noted that certain plants are particularly sus- 
ceptible to its fumes, and it should not be used 
under any circumstances in houses containing 
Chrysanthemums or Cinerarias; there are other 
plants which are only partially affected. 

For the general fumigation of glasshouses, 
both commercially and otherwise, cyaniding 
is advocated, although with an effective material, 
oe as arg it must be ears that 

e margin of safety is very much smaller 
than with less effective chemicals. 

Undoubtedly ealcium cyanide is to be pre- 
ferred to the old-fashioned sodium cyanide 
used by the pot method, simply because it 
gives off its gas slowly in the presence of atmos- 
pheric moisture and carbon dioxide ; secondly, 
the plants are not subjected to very sudden 
concentrations of hydrocyanic acid gas, as 
in the case of the sodium cyanide method. 

It must also be remembered that no matter 
what fumigant is used, it will always produce 
& seen or unseen checking influence upon plant 
gtowth, because it produces an unnatural en- 
vironment. Therefore is is far better to adopt 
the method of small doses at frequent intervals. 

Calcium cyanide is commonly used at the rate 
of a quarter-of-an-ounce per 1,000 cubio feet, 
_ but this requires modifying according to the 

porod of the season when the cyaniding is done. 

e Parker. 


MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


Tue drought has been very severe in my 
district, only 0°95 inch of rain having fallen 
in seven weeks. The rainfall of May was 0'82 
inch, and this fell in such light showers that the 
ground was scarcely moistened. It was so hard, 
indeed, that no cultivation has been possible 
amongst bush fruits, beyond mere scratching 
of the surface with hoes to kill weeds. In spite 
of this, the drought has not done so much harm 
as might have been expected. Black Currants 
and Gooseberries certainly look as though 
they needed rain, as the leaves are poor in 
colour ; but they are holding their fruits so far 
and the latter are eae normally. No 
doubt there is a good deal of moisture in the 
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ground after the heavy rains of March, but one 
would have expected it to dry out quickly by 
evaporation in the absence of good surface 
cultivation. Possibly the avoidance of root 
disturbance is ample compensation. As for 
tree fruits, these have not suffered from the 
drought; in fact, they are particularly clean 
and luxuriant. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


The full extent of the damage done by the 
late April frosts can now be stated. In the case 
of my plantations, probably owing to their 
proximity to the sea, the injury was not so serious 
as in many places, though bad enough. Vic- 
toria and Pond’s Seedling Plums were practically 
wiped out. Czar and Rivers’ Early Prolific 
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seventy-five per cent. of their bloom and 
Strawberries about the same. Taking the 
country generally, the extent of the damage 
by frost in market plantations was very exten- 
sive. In most of the principal fruit-growing 
districts it may be said that the only plantations 
that escaped were those situated near the sea 
or some 300 feet above sea level. The orchards 
visited on the occasion of the recent National 
Farmers’ Union’s tour of fruit farms in mid- 
Kent demonstrated the importance of situation 
in connection with frost injury. On the lower 
ground prospects are distinctly poor, whilst 
some of the plantations on the hillsides promise 
to give good aa of Apples and even, in some 
cases,'a fair yield of Plums. Cob-nuts appear to 
be a failure. 
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FIG. 212.—HARROW USED ON GLASGOW BOWLING GREENS. 
(see p. 436.) 


escaped, and will constitute almost the whole of 
the Plum crop, which will therefore be very light. 
These two varieties have set well, and the fruits 
appear to be stopping on. Pears are a failure, 
with the exception of Fertility, though there was 
no apparent injury to the bloom. Cherries, 
which I do not grow on a commercial scale, 
have set a good crop. Apples were not harmed, 
unless the somewhat light getting of Beauty of 
Bath, after profuse blooming, can be attributed 
to low temperature. Worcester Pearmain looks 
very promising, and other dessert varieties 
will carry satisfactory though not heavy crops. 
Almost all cooking varieties show good promise 
in my plantations, including Bramley’s Seedling, 
which suffered severely from frost in many other 
places. Turning to bush fruits, Black Currants, 
my main crop in this department, look promising, 
but need rain urgently. Only in a few low-lying 
spots was the bloom destroyed by frost. Goose- 
berries were not so fortunate, Whitesmith 
being almost entirely cleared off, whilst Careless 
suffered much less. These remarks apply to 
my own plantations only. In low and exposed 
positions in the district much more damage 
was done, Black Currants, in some cases, losing 


APPLE ScaB AND MILDEW. 


I should be disposed to complain more about 
the drought if it had not done me one very good 
turn ; it has held Apple scab in check as nothing 
else could. My weather records show that 
Apples are clean in seasons when we have 
a dry May. It was so in 1922, when the rainfall | 
of the month was only 0°56 inch, and in 1919 
when it was 0°25 inch. In the year of the great 
drought, 1921, there was a lot of scab ; but then 
the May rainfall amounted to 1°33 inch. Ewen 
where no spraying has been done there is very 
little scab to be seen so far. For all that, 
I do not regret having carried through my own 
programine of spraying, for mine is a bad district 
or scab, and there are signs that it would have 
developed to some extent if no preventive 
measures had been taken. A few spots of the 
disease can be found on the earliest leaves, 
but obviously suppressed by the Bordeaux 
mixture still to be seen on the surface. One 
row of. Beauty of Bath (not a particularly 
scabby variety) which I left unsprayed, shows 
a good deal of the’ disease on the first leaves ; 
but, so far, it has not spread to the fruit. For 
the second spraying, given just after the fall 
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of the petals, I used lime-sulphur with arsenate of 
lead throughout, giving up the idea of using 
excess-lime Bordeaux mixture on such varieties 
as will stand it. It is a nuisance to have to 
change about from one wash to another as the 
work proceeds; and I decided to play for 
safety by employing very mild washes. Most 
varieties had lime-sulphur at one in eighty, 
and Cox’s Orange Pippin and Beauty of Bath 
at one in 100, in both cases with arsenate 
of lead, which increases the fungicidal value 
as well as serving to kill caterpillars. Up to 
the present, neither wash seems to have done 
any harm. I shall carry the programme right 
through by giving a third spraying with the 
same washes about three weeks after the last. 
in the case of those late varieties of dessert 
Apples which are particularly liable to scab. 
Even if this is not necessary to protect the 
fruit, it may be expected to do much good 
by keeping scab off the young shoots, and so 
helping to prevent a bad attack next season. 
I think it is a mistake to omit spraying against 
this disease just because we have a little dry 
weather. Itis surely better to regard such a 
season as a grand opportunity to gain the upper 
hand over scab, since the results of spraying 
are known to be cumulative. 

In one plantation lime-sulphur has been used 
throughout. The control is just as good as 
where Bordeaux mixture was employed for the 
pte-blossom application. Owing to the favour- 
able nature of the season for scab control, it 
would probably be unwise to conclude that this 
might always be expected to answer as well, 
though there is a great temptation to do so. 
For one thing, the preparation of Bordeaux 
mixture is troublesome on a large scale, and 
ready-made preparations are useless and danger- 
ous. Then there is Apple mildew to be thought 
of ; and lime-sulphur is a much better preventive 
of this than is Bordeaux mixture. Mildew has 
been growing more formidabte for several years ; 
and this season there is more of it than I have 
ever seen before. When it attacks only a few 
shoots here and there, as it used to, it does little 
harm; and it is not a big matter to cut off 
the affected shoots and burn them. But it 
can increase until it becomes a serious disease, 
dwarfing the tree and spoiling the fruit. Early 
spraying with lime-sulphur gives the best 
control. The plantation referred to above 
is quite free from mildew this year. Bismarck 
iscommonly one of the worst varieties for mildew, 
but this year the trouble has appeared on many 
varieties, notably Newton Wonder. 


APPLE BLossoMm WEEVIL. 


Apple bloom was so long in the bud stage 
this year that it is not surprising that a con- 
siderable proportion of the blooms should have 
been capped by Apple blossom weevil. It is 
remarkable that so little fuss is made by growers 
about the damage caused by this pest. When 
some seventy per cent. of the bloom is lost 
through frost there is a great outcry ; but not 
when, as often happens, weevil causes similar 
loss. In a year like the present, when bloom 
was very profuse, the weevil damage does not 
matter much, except where frost has already 
taken a heavy toll. It may even be considered 
as an advantage, as it obviates the need for 
artificial thinning. The weevil is generally 
obliging enough to leave one fruit to a truss ; 
and that is about all it has left on some varieties 
this season. The amount of fruit hanging 
singly in my plantations is quite surprising. 
At present, I think, it makes the crop look 
smaller than it really is. When the Apples 
have swelled out, I fancy they will present 
a very pretty sight, as they seem to be evenly 
disposed over the trees and are unusually clean, 
regular in shape, and uniform in size. In 4 
season when there is little bloom, however, 
the weevil is an unmitigated evil. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no real practical method of 
controlling it. Sacking bands properly fixed 
around the stems of the trees trap a large number 
of the insects ; but I do not think that the pest 
has even been noticeably reduced in any orchard 
by this laborious method. The only thing that 
does make a wholesale clearance is the running 
of ducks under the trees. A neighbour's planta- 
tion in which Indian Runner ducks have been 
penned thickly for two or three years, 18 prac- 
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tically free from weevils, although there used 
to be plenty before the ducks were introduced. 


Rine BARKING. 


Growers in the Wisbech district are much 
interested in the practice of ringing fruit trees 
with the object of bringing them into bearing. 
In that locality growth is apt to be sappy 
and excessive; and it is found that ringing 
reduces vigour and brings the trees into bloom 
in the season following the operation. A ring 
of bark, right down to clean wood, is taken off 
half way round the stem. A few inches lower 
down another half-ring is removed, on the 
opposite side to the first. The space between the 
two rings should be about equal to the thickness 
of the stem or branch being treated. In the 
case of very vigorous trees the rings are made 
rather more than half way round the stem, 
as it is found that, the more the ends overlap, 
the greater the reduction in vigour. The work 
is done during May, and is said to be useless 
if tried later. The practice is old, of course, 
but the method seems to be new. 


Prouninc RED CURRANTS. 


The training of Red Currants up to bearing 
age by the usual methods seems to me to be a 
slow business. I have been trying for three 
years to produce large bushes from material which 
was none too good when it came from the 
nurseryman. Last winter, when they were 
pruned, I thought that, at last, they would 
begin to reach a fair height and begin to carry 
useful crops, as there were plenty of clean shoots 
to serve as leaders. I now find, however, 
that in most cases they have failed to shoot 
from the buds to which they were pruned, 
but are shooting instead from lower down. 
I had just concluded that the orthodox method 
of pruning Red Currants was mistaken, when a 
grower who specialises in bush fruits, and grows 
them thoroughly well, happened to mention 
that his Currants this year are behaving in 
exactly the same way, a thing he has never 
known before. I suppose, therefore, that the 
peculiar season is to blame. For all that, 
I am not at all sure that the bushes could not 
be formed more quickly without so much 
shortening of the leaders. They must, of course, 
be cut back when first planted; but once the 
required number of leaders has been obtained, 

see no reason why they should not be allowed 
to extend full length, without tipping, for a few 
years. There is no object in getting spurs 
to form close to the ground, as the fruits get 
too soiled to be of any use. The main thing, 
it seems to me, is to get the branches well up 
into the air before they begin to fruit. Once 
the bushes have begun to bear, the orthodox 
annual severe shortening of leaders and spurring 
of all laterals is quite likely correct, if only 
because it produces large fruits and a crop 
which is easy to pick. At the same time, 
I have noticed that bushes which are grown 


more naturally crop remarkably well. Market 
Grower. 


WALRUT LEAF EXTRACT AS AN 
INSECTICIDE. 


Some while ago, I called attention to the use 
of infusions of Walnut leaves by our forefathers 
in destroying insect pests. In the recently 
issued Catalogue Descriptif (1927) issued by the 
Société Pomologique de France (p. 362) the same 
substance is recommended for the destruction 
of the root form of the Woolly Aphis (Schizon- 
eura lanigera), as follows, when translated :— 
“For destroying the colonies which have 
hibernated on the roots, it is advised to dig out 
a sufficiently large basin around the tree in 
March, and to water the area with a very 
strong decoction of Walnut leaves, finally to 
place the residue of the leaves which have made 


the decoction into the dug out basin. Thus 


perfect results have been obtained on strong 
cordons by using five litres (rather more than a 
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gallon) of decoction ; this dose may be increased 
according to the size of the tree.” 

Evidently the leaves must have been collected 
the previous season, for in the South-west of 
France, and even so far south as Majorca, 


Walnut trees have not yet broken their leaf-buds 
at the end of March. H. E. D. 


ROSE GARDEN. 


SOME GOOD NEW AND NEWER 
VARIETIES OF ROSES. 


WitH the ever-increasing addition to the 
number of new Roses the grower is bewildered 
as to what varieties to select for his garden. 
The following Roses have all been introduced 
during the past few years, and in my opinion 
they are all worthy of planting. Most of them 
are hardy and vigorous in growth, whilst the. 
colours and fulness of the blooms are in every. 
respect satisfactory. Although situation, soil, 
and district have a great deal to do with the 
success of Rose growing, all the undermentioned 
varieties will succeed in most gardens. 

Lord Lambourne is a variety of vivid colour- 
ing; buttercup yellow, the petals being margined 
with carmine-scarlet, similar to Sunstar. The. 
flower is of perfect contour, of immense depth 
and large of petal; it is a useful Rose for all 
purposes. 

Betty Uprichard is very popular and grown 
extensively. The colour is a delicate salmon. 
pink passing to carmine, the reverse of the 
petal being glowing carmine, with a coppery 
sheen and a suffusion of orange. The bloom is 
sweetly perfumed and makes an ideal flower 
for vase or table decoration. 


Lord Charlemont is a large, full, crimson 
bloom; the variety is useful for massing and 


supplying cut blooms. It is a Rose of strong 
constitution. 


Lady Inchiquin is a superb Rose ; the colour 
is orange-cerise. The plant makes strong growth 
and crops freely. The blooms are full, perfect 
in shape, and sweetly perfumed ; it is a splendid 


‘decorative variety. 


Hawlmark Scarlet may be highly recommended 
as a garden and decorative Rose. The flowers 
are of medium size, sweetly acented and of a 
brilliant colour; this variety is in bloom until 
late in the autumn. 


Angéle Pernet is a Rose of remarkable 
colour — vivid orange-yellow, shaded deep 
reddish apricot and fiery golden yellow. The 
blooms are sweetly scented, the growth clean and 


strong. It is a very fine addition to the Rose 
garden. 


Lady Sylvia is a highly-coloured Madame 
Butterfly, with similar growth and shape to 
Ophelia. _ 

Scarlet Glory is a very vividly coloured 
Rose, and will comply with satisfaction to all 
requirements. It is a splendid variety for 
bedding purposes and withstands wet weather 
much better than most Roses. 


White Ensign is white, flushed with delicate 
cream at the base of the petals. When cut 
the blooms remain fresh in water for a long 
period. 


Shot Silk is a bedding Rose of great merit. 
The colour is bright cerise, overshot with 
salmon-orange, flushed with rose and veined 


with buttercup-yellow. The growth is vigorous 
and clean. 


Mrs. Courtney Page is a superb variety. 
It is sweetly scented and coloured orange-cerise, 
with carmine shadings ; the flowers are large and 
have petals of great substance. The plant i 
of strong growth. It is an ideal Rose for a 


purposes and should be planted in every garden. 


Captain F. S. Harvey Cant is not 80 generally 
known as its merit deserves. The blooms are 


ideal in every respect and charming in colour. 
The growth of the plant is strong and set 
The flowers are carried on long stems whic 


makes them very suitable for arranging in eae 
ete. The colour is rich salmon-pink, veme 
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scarlet and suffused with yellow. It is a charm- 
ing Rose with every go ue ty 

Florence L. Izzard is a Rose of strong growth 
with beautiful, glossy foliage. The blooms are 
of a deep buttercup-yellow, long and pointed, 
of fine substance, perfect in form and highly 
fragrant. It is one of the best yellow Roses in 
cultivation. 

Rosemary is a beautiful variety of deep 
carmine and old gold colour, with a Damask 
perfume, a Rose of sweet fragrance. G. L. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


PEAR MARGUERITE MARILLAT. 


Ir this Pear were of no value as a comestible, 
it might well be grown for its truly beautiful 
appearance; the very large, almost enormous 
fruits are uneven in outline, pale clear yellow 
with scarlet flushing. The flesh is pale yellow, 
juicy, and quite pleasant to the palate, although 
real excellence of flavour cannot be claimed for 
this showy variety. The fruits ripen during 
September and are improved by gathering and 
storing before they part readily from the tree. 

The tree is of upright, vigorous growth, 
and should be subjected to hard pruning ; 
it makes a good bush, and as a trained specimen 
will produce excellent fruits of gorgeous 
colouring. It is a regular cropper. 

It is not a very old Pear; it was raised in 
France about 1870, by M. Marillat, a nursery- 
man. A. E. R. 


APPLE BELLE DE BOSKOOP. 


Tuts Apple is of Dutch origin, and was intro- 
duced to this country about the middle of the 
last century. It is usually classified in nur- 
serymen’s catalogues as “ culinary or dessert,” 
and as it is in season from December to April, 
it is very useful for the latter purpose. Although 
the fruits are inclined to be rather large, they 
are of handsome appearance, having a ground 
colour of golden yellow, partly covered with 
russet and generally flushed with red on the 
sunny side. The flesh is crisp and of good 
flavour. 

The tree is of moderate growth and makes 
a good bush ; it is a free cropper, and may be 
highly recommended for the garden. J. Wilson, 
Wieley. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


HOEING BETWEEN CROPS. 


STRICT attention should be given to the hoeing 
of the soil between crops. This operation is, 
in conjunction with deep tillage, the primary 
secret of successful vegetable culture. By the 
loosening of the surface soil fertility is increased 
and, paradoxically, the soil becomes drier on 
the surface and also retains more moisture 
below. Thousands of seedling weeds are 
destroyed by the operation, while many 

ases are prevented and attacks by insect 
pests rendered less liable. 

By the destruction of weeds the gain in the 
saving of plant food is immense. Hoeing should 

performed with systematic regularity, as 
frequently as the weather permits ; hoe deeply 
wherever possible. Strengthening of the crops 
will be noticed almost immediately where per- 
sistent hoeing is practised. 

Seed-sowing on heavy soils this season has 
had to be accomplished, in the majority of cases, 
on lumpy seed-beds. In the Home Counties 
the effects of frost during the early spring 
was of little avail in rendering the soil friable 
owing to the abnormally heavy rainfall exper- 
lenced during the latter part of February, 
March and early April. The soil was beaten 
down flat and hard, and in nearly all cases 
necessitated re-digging. The east winds which 
followed and the resultant dry weather neces- 
sitated hard labour to break down the soil 
sufficiently for sowing. 

After sufficient rain has fallen to soak the soil 
through, all parts of the garden should be hoed. 

ard lumps will then fall to pieces quite easily. 
James A. Paice. 


LEEKS. 


THE Leek is one of the hardiest of vegetables 
and useful for cold localities, being a general 
favourite both in Scotland and in the north of 
England. Although it may be had in season 
from August to May, it is during the coldest 
part of this period that Leeks are in the greatest 
demand. This vegetable is not subject to any 
serious pest or disease and is obtainable at a time 
when many other vegetables are not in season. 

The soil for Leeks should contain plenty of 
manure; land of a moderately light nature is 
best for although the Leek delights in plenty 
of moisture, it will not tolerate stagnant con- 
ditions. For early supplies a small sowing 
may be made under glass, and the seedlings 
treated in the same manner as Onions raised in 
warmth. Plant the seedlings in the open when 
they are large enough to handle and have been 
suitably hardened. 

For ordinary purposes one sowing in the open 
is usually sufficient. Sow the seeds in a seed-bed 
from early to mid-March. The plants from 


holes with a dibber about six inches deep» 


dropping a plant in each hole, placing a little 
soil in to cover the roots, and completing the 
operation by filling the hole with water. Which- 
ever method is adopted, watering should be 


done thoroughly in dry weather. 


Several distinct types are represented in the 
different varieties of Leeks; these differ in 
season, the colour and formation of their leaves 
and length and thickness of the stem. One 
of the longest is International Prize, an excellent 
variety for exhibition and autumn or early 
winter use. The Lyon is of outstanding merit 
for ordinary purposes; an improved form of 
this variety, named Goliath, received the R.H.S. 
First Class Certificate in a trial at Wisley 
during the winter of 1922-23. Another fine 
variety is Royal Favourite, which was raised 
at Frogmore by the late Mr. Owen Thomas. 
By reason of their hardiness and long standin 
qualities the last mentioned, Musselburgh an 
Prizetaker are admirable varieties for furnishing 
late supplies. J. Wilson, Wesley. 


FIG. 213.—MESSRS. DOBBIE AND CO.’8 GOLD MEDAL EXHIBIT OF SWEET PEAS 


AT CHELSEA 


SHOW. 


(see p. 379.) 


this sowing are usually ready for planting 
towards the end of June or early in July on land 
which has been properly prepared. There are 
several methods of growing Leeks, and these 
depend upon the purpose for which the crop 
is required. Extra e stems are obtained 
by growing the plants in trenches in much the 
same manner as Celery, with the exception that 
the trenches need not be more than two-and-a 
half feet from centre to centre. Plant the 
seedlings from ten inches to twelve inches 
apart, and so soon as the plants have grown 
large enough, place a little soil in the trench 
and more as the plants develop. Under this 
treatment it is possible to produce well blanched 
stems from twelve inches to fifteen inches long. 
To obtain Leeks for exhibition, even more 
elaborate methods are employed. 

Good Leeks for ordinary purposes may be 
produced by simply drawing drills with a 
large hoe, about five inches deep and eighteen 
inches apart. Place the plants ten inches apart 
and by frequent hoeing the drills will be gradually 
filled in; later in the season a little soil may be 
drawn up to the stems to blanch them. Another 


method is to plant on the flat, simply making. 


+ 


Dahlia Coronata.—I am anxious to obtain 
plants of Dahlia coronata, but so far have been 
unsuccessful in my attempts to find anyone 
who still. grows it. I should be most grateful 
to hear from any or your readers who know where 
this plant can be obtained, W. Lawrence, 
The John Innes Horticultural Institution, Mostyn 
Road, Merton, S.W.19. 


Laburnum Adamii.—The recent sharp frosts 
destroyed all Laburnum blossom throughout our 
garden. This is shown remarkably on Laburnum 
Adamii,where branches of pure Cytisus purpureus 
and of the chimaera—the yellow-purple L. 
Adamii—are in full flower, but every spray of 
pe L. vulgare has been cut. William Lawrence, 

urford, Dorking. 


The Codlin Moth.—The small maggot which is 
found in Apples is the larva of the Codlin Moth, 
and the damage it does is very considerable 
throughout the country. When, however, there 
is a very short crop or total failure, the numbers 
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of the moth must be greatly reduced, having no 
homes to go to. So far as I have seen this 
year, there are very few eggs, and it would be 
of the greatest value if amateur fruit growers 
would look over their young fruits and gather 
and burn at once any which show signs of attack. 
We should thus catch the moth when its numbers 
are few and reduce very considerably the possi- 
bilities of attack next year. The caterpillar 
enters usually at the eye, and a small hole 
will be found from which the brown, powdery 
frass is exuding. These are the affected fruits 
which should be removed and immediately 
destroyed. As the thinning of fruits should now 
be attended to, I send this note to suggest that 
good work in disease prevention may be accom- 


plished at the same moment. Edward A. 
Bunyard, 


A Large Auricula Inflorescence.—Amongst a 
batch of two-year-old seedling Auriculas 
one plant has flowered this year for the first 
time, producing a truss of tremendous propor- 
tions to the size of the plant, which only measures 
three inches across. The colour is violet-blue 
with a yellow centre. The spike grew to the 
height of five inches and developed no fewer 
than seventy-two individual flowers, each 
measuring on an average three-quarters-of-an 
inch across, the spike itself being one-and-three- 
quarter-inch in circumference. I wonder if 
this is anything like a record for Auriculas. 
The plants have received no feeding whatever, 
but were given a good dressing of leaf-mould 


in February. F. Glass, Greyhouse Gardens, 


Murrayfield Road, Edinburgh. 8 


Watercress. Other gardeners may, as I once 
was, be called upon to keep the table supplied 
all the year round with Watercress, and this I 
was able to do by adopting similar methods to 
those described on p. 366, except that I had 
to start with, and continued to use, cuttings 
throughout the periods when cutting from plants 
in the open was not possible. The cuttings were 
inserted in ordinary seed-boxes placed in a 
Melon house, and when rooted, hardened. 
The cut backs kept me supplied with cuttings 
for future batches. Watercress grown in this 
way does not have the bitter taste which makes 
Watercress unpalatable to some. A. J. Elyar. 


Deterioration of Strawberry Plants.—Your 
leading article on Strawberries, in the issue 
for June 11, p. 405, contains two or three simple 
statements of fact which might usefully be 
elaborated a little, and followed up by the anxious 
gardener. In the first place you remark on 
the necessity on the part of the cultivator, of 
a knowledge of the habit of growth of the plants 
he handles. He should also know something 
of the plant’s natural habitat and surroundings. 
In the case of the Strawberry, its habit of 
producing new roots above the old is inherited 
from its woodland ancestors, which are annually 
half-buried in a layer of decaying leaves that 
provide an excellent rooting-medium. It seems 
to follow then, that the correct treatment would 
be to apply a good mulch in August, largely 
composed of leaf-soil, and packed well around 
the crowns. In gardens where the beds can 
be kept moist, such treatment would prevent 
the suffering and semi-starvation to which 
the plants are often subjected at this period, 
owing to their inability to find moisture and 
anchorage for their new roots. The critical 
point in the Strawberry’s year 18 during dry 
periods in late summer, & time when, in many 
ardens, it is left to struggle on as best t may, 
instead of being assisted to prepare for next 
year’s crop. You also hint at the necessity 
of an annual rest. Recent observations seem 
to suggest that the cultivated Strawberry 
tires of its highly civilised existence and desires 
an occasional complete rest—an opportunity 
to run wild and undisturbed for a period, to 
retain its runners and to colonise. During this 
“rest” the plants appear to recuperate and 
regain much of their corer health and vigour. 
The healthiest and most vigorous plants I know 
at the moment were taken, last year, from an old, 
neglected patch which has been untended 
for some years, and this is not an isolated case, 
as I found a similar occurrence last year in the 
Midlands. I am also watching, in a corner of 


Surrey, a plot of waste land which was once & 
garden, but is now overgrown and neglected. 
Here a patch of Strawberries, apparently 
untouched for several years, and entangled 
with herbage of every description, appears to 
be in perfect health, and the plants are bearing 
an abundance of flowers and well-forme 

fruits. The berries, I fear, will not be allowed 
to mature, but I hope to get stock from this 
patch later, and shall look forward to the result 
with confidence. I am not attempting to offer 
an explanation of this natural tendency to 
recover, but the fact is obvious, and it would be 
interesting to know if other readers have made 
observations in this direction. C. H. Middleton. 


FOREION CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
HORTICULTURAL CONGRESSES. 


In Die Gartenwelt (XXXI, April 29, 1927, 
p. 262), the following is announced. 

“ France. The Société nationale d’Horti- 
culture de France has sent out invitations for 
an International Horticultural Congress in Paris. 
It will be known that the Austrian Horticul- 
tural Society on the occasion of its hundredth 
anniversary, is organising in September, 1927, 
an International Horticultural Congress, while 
the International Federation of Professional 
Horticulturists intends to hold its yearly 
meeting this year at Geneva. So the Schweiz- 


- erische Obst-und Gartenbauzeitung is quite right 


in criticising this international competition of 
horticultural congresses and in recommending 


‘the intervention of a committee for international 


arbitration.” . 

I should like to make a few remarks on this 
notice : — 

Such an arbitration-committee exists in the 
International Committee for Horticultural Con- 
gresses, in which most European governments 
are officially represented. The competition 
mentioned above has received the full attention 
of this International Committee ; we can only 
regret that the organisation of the Paris con- 
gresses has been planned without knowledge of 
our Committee, and hope that in future all 
societies that intend to convene international 
gatherings will apply to the International 
Committee, so as to avoid such coincidences. 
The Committee will co-operate with the yearly 
meetings of the Federation of Professional 
Horticulturists ; while these are considering 
only economic and commercial problems, 
the congresses (probably every third year) 
will take up @ programme of cultural, scientific 
and educational questions. | 

The existence of this International Committee 
and of the International Federation of Pro- 
fessional Horticulturists makes thus the creation 
of an International Arbitration Committee 
unnecessary. Dr. M. J. Sirks, Hon. Secretary, 
The International Committee for Horticultural 
Congresses, Wageningen, Holland. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND OARDERS. 


_ Tee Ministry of Health has held an inquiry 
into an application by Barry Urban District 
Council for sanction to borrow £15,650 for the 
purchase of Porthkerry Park. 


THE Golden Valley, Hindhead, a well-known 
beauty spot, which was given its name of 
“the Golden Valley ” by the late Mr. Grant 
Allen, and can be seen to full advantage by 
travellers on the Frensham Road, was lately 
put up to auction at Guildford and was only 
saved, it is understood, from being parcelled 
out for building purposes by the action of a 
public-spirited Hindhead resident, who bought 
the property with a view to gaining time for 
raising a fund by punio subscription for the 
purchase of the land for the nation. The area 
is about ninety-six acres, and the price paid 
was £5,650. It is stated that the National 
Trust has been approached on the matter 
and requested to issue an appeal for funds. 


SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


At the meeting held on Thursday, May 5, 
the members of Committee present were Messrs. 
J. B. Adamson (in the chair), R. A. Ashworth, 
A. Burns, A. Coningsby, J. Evans, A. Keeling, 
J. Lupton, D. McLeod and H. Arthur (Secretary). 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontioda Brew-nobia (Zenobia x Brewit) ; 
Phaius Cooksonii grandiflora; Odontoglossum 
Gorizia var. Purple Emperor.—¥From J. B. 
ADAMSON, Esq. 


Odontioda Llewelynit (parentage unknown) ; 
Odontoglossum crispum var. G. V. Llewelyn; 
Odontoglossum Doreen var. The Prince.—From 
G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq. 

Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya Everest, Beardwood var. ; 
Brasso-Cattleya Enchantress, Beardwood var.— 


From Col. Sir J. RUTHERFORD, Bart. 
Miltonia Lucia var. Fidelio —From Mrs. 
Bruce and Miss WRIGLEY. ; 


AWARD OF APPRECIATION. 


Miltonia verillaria purpurea.—From G. V. 
LLEWELYN, Esq. 

A Cultural Certificate was awarded to Mr. J. 
Howes for Phaius Cooksonii grandiflora. 


GROUPS. 


Mr. J. B. ADAMSON staged a group, to which 
a Gold Medal was awarded, of Odontoglossums 
in variety, including Odontoglossum Gorizia 
var. Purple Emperor, Odontoglossum Crispo- 
Solon var. Rex, Odontoglossum Doreen var. 
Queen of the Belgians, and Odontoglossum 


Colossus; Odontioda Brew-nobia, Odontioda 
Gladys superba, Odontioda Leeana and 
Odontioda Joan; Coelogyne Mooreana; On- 


cidium Marshallianum ; Broughtonia sanguinea ; 
Miltonia Lena ; Masdevallia Houtteana ; 
Cattleya citrina ; Cypripediums in variety and 
others. 

G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq., Southport, was 
awarded a Large Silver Medal for a group of 
Odontoglossums in variety, including O. Doreen 
var. The Prince, O. crispum var. G. V. Llewelyn, 
and O. Margarita; Odontiodas Latonia and 
Llewelynii ; Miltonias vexillaria purpurea, 
bleueana rosea, and Venus var. Princess Maud ; 


'Brasso-Cattleyas Ajax and Empress of Russia 


var. delicata; Cypripediums Lilian Greenwood, 
Enchantress and others. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss WRIGLEY, Bury (gr. 
Mr. A. Burns), staged a group, to which a Silver 
Medal was awarded, of Odontiodas in variety, 
Miltonia Lucia var. Fidelio, M. vexillaria 
Oswaldii, M. bleueana Pitt's var.; Laelio- 
Cattleya Dr. R. Shiffman var. Jane, and 
L.-C. Dr. R. Shiffman var. George, L.-C. Arras 
var. Erota; Dendrobium Victoria Regina; 
Sophronitis grandiflora and others. 

The Hon. G. E. Vestey, Southport (gr. Mr. 
B. Collins), was also awarded a Silver Medal for 
& group of Cymbidiums in great variety. 

Messrs. KEELING AND Sons, Bradford, staged 
Odontioda Ceres, Miltonia Lyoth and Cirrho- 
petalum Collettii. 

Mr. Jonn Evans, Colwyn Bay, staged Brasso- 
Laelio-Cattleya Cowanii var. Evansiae. 


At the meeting on Friday, May 20, 192%, 
the members of Committee present were Messrs. 
J. B. Adamson (in the chair), R. Ashworth, 
A. Burns, A. Coningsby, J. Evans, Capt. W. 
Horridge, A. Keeling, J. Lupton, S. McLeod and 
H. Arthur (Secretary). 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum Crispum Duke of Wellington, 
Cypripedium niveum Imperiale, Cattleya Mossa 
Leviathan, Cymbidium Ivory Wings (Gothanun 
x Woodhamsianum), and Miltona vexillaria 
Isabella.—¥rom J. B. Avamson, Esq. 

_ Odontoglossum Doris magnifica ; Odontoglos- 
sum Fabia, Rutherford’s var. ; 


Odontioda Queer 
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Mary, Beardwood var.—From Col. 
RUTHERFORD, ; 

Miltonia Warrensis (Sanderae x Hyeana), 
and M. Vespertillia var. splendens.—From the 
Hon. G. E. VESTEY. 

Cypripedium G. V. Llewelyn (G. D. Nicholas 
x mirum).—From G. V. LLEWELYN, Esq. 


Sir. J. 


AWARDS OF APPRECIATION. 


Ball, Llewelyn’ var.: Brasso-Catileya Maronis 
i ’s var. ; Brasso- a Maronii, 
Llewelyn’s var. ; Odontoglossum promerens, 
Llewelyn’s var. and Brasso-Cattleya Digbyano- 
haa var. Belissima —From G. V. LLEWELYN, 

sq. 

Odontoglossum xanthotes, Vestey’s 
var.—From the Hon. G. E. Vestry. 
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FIG, 214.—MESSRS. J. CARTER 


CULTURAL CERTIFICATES. 


To Mr. J. Howxs, for Odontoglossum crispum 
var. Duke of Wellington ; and to Mr. J. Lupron, 
for Odontoglossum Fabia Rutherford’s variety. 


GROUPS, etc. 


J. B. Apamson, Esq., Blackpool (gr. Mr. J. 
Howes), was awarded a Gold Medal for a group 
of Odontoglossums in variety, including O. 
crispum Duke of Wellington, O. eximium 
Walton Grange var., and O. Pescatorei alba 

don House var.; Cypripedium niveum 
Imperiale, C. Annie Measures and C. Albion; 
Cattleya Mossiae Leviathan ; Cymbidium 
Ivory Wings and others. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss WRIGLEY, B (gr. 
Mr. A. Burns), staged a group to which a Silver 
Gilt Medal was awarded. Odontiodas of the 
crispum section, O. Wilckeanum and O. Eve 
var. Adam; Miltonia Reine Elizabeth var. 
Roi des Belges, M. G. D. Owen, M. Lucia, M. 
Rosea, M. Hyeana, M. Cobbiana, M. Countess 
of Strathmore and Dendrobium Victoria Regina, 


G. V. LLEWELYN, -- Southport, was 
awarded a Silver Modal for a group of 
Odontoglossums of the crispum section with 
-  promerens, Llewelyn’s var.; Laelio- 
dat he Robert ot L.-C. G. 8S. Ball, 
elyn’s var., Brasso - Cattleya Digbyano - 
M ii var. Belissima, Cypripedium G. V. 
Llewelyn and others. 


The Hon. G. E. Vzesrey, South (gr. Mr. 
B. Collins), was also awarded a Silver Medal 
for a group of Laelio-Cattleyas, with L.-C. 
Canada, L.-C. Fascinator-M lii, L.-C. Caro- 
pee mre ver bubs Prono cenin ya 

pringtide, ontogloesum crispum xanthotes 
pocenods Vuylstekeae, Miltonia Warrensis and 
others. 


Col. Sir Joun RUTHERFORD, Bart., Blackburn 


Mr 


LAW NOTE. 


a 


LAKES IN PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


A RECENT case, Horlick v. Scully, referred to in 
The Builder for May.20, raised an interesting point 
as to the liability of a tenant for maintaining in 

roper condition ornamental lakes subject to the 
lan. In1915, eppen theplaintiff’s predecessor 
in title had le to the defendant for a term of 
thirteen-and-a-half years, a mansion house and 
grounds, together with the sporting and fishin 
rights, under covenants which, inter alia, seguroa 
the tenant to keep and leave “all 
grounds ” “in good and proper order and 
condition.” The pleasure grounds included 
two ponds and three lakes, the latter oocupying 


AND COS GOLD MEDAL EXHIBIT OF FLOWERING PLANTS AT CHELSEA SHOW. 


(see p. 378). 


(gr. Mr. J. Lupton), staged Odontoglossum 
Doris ifica, O. Fabia Rutherford’s var., 
and O. Pescatorei Monica, with Odontioda 
Queen Mary, Beardwood var. 

Messrs. KEELING AND Sons, Bradford, staged 
' Odontoglossum illustrissimum, Odontioda 
Zenobia, Cypripedium Annie Measures, C. 
Rothschildianum ; Laelio-Cattleya G. S. 
and L.-C. Lycaste cruenta. 


GUILDFORD AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


By kind permission of Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
about one-hundred-and-twenty members of this 
Association paid a visit to Gatton Park on 
Saturday, June 11. Gattofi is famous for its 
Marble Hall as well as ite Orchids, but it was 
a little too late in the season for the Orchid 
houses to be seen at their best. The gardens 
were i ted and the visit was greatly enjoyed. 
Mr. Collier, the gardener, joined the party at 
tea, and was asked to convey the thanks of the 
Association to his employer. 


an area of about five-and-a-half acres, and it 
was with them, and with the trout in them, 
that the main ground of complaint arose. 
Evidence was given that when the lease was 

anted, although there was some mud in the 

es, they were in good and proper condition, 
but that two of them had since ome silted 
up with mud so that there was not sufficient 
water to keep the fishing in good order and con- 
dition. In the first place, the Court held that 
the expression “all pleasure grounds ” in the 
lease included the es, although they were 
not specifically mentioned. Ita to have 
been argued for the defendant that the clearing 
out of the mud would be in the nature of structural 
repair for which the tenant would not be liable ; 
but the Court did not accept this contention, 
and held that the plaintiff was entitled to a 


‘declaration that under the covenants in the 


lease it was encumbent upon the defendant 
to keep and leave all the ornamental waters 
in iod and proper order and condition, then 
proceeding to consider what was meant by 
* proper order and condition" in connection 
with the subject matter of the present case. 
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As regards the lakes in question, it was held that 
the words did: not mean that: the defendant 
must clean them out entirely, but that she 
must arrest any injurious element that rendered 
the lakes out of order, that is to say, mud must 
be removed in all parts where the presence 
of the mud reduced the depth of the water to 
less than two feet six inches. Dealing with the 
liability of the defendant on a monetary basis, 
the Court assessed the cost of removing the 
mud from the lake which was the worst of the 
three at £300; as regards the second lake, 
where the obstruction was only partial, the cost 
was to be estimated by surveyors and added 
to this sum. Damages were assessed at £20 
in respect of the deterioration in the fishing. 
A claim as to the third lake had been given 
up by the plaintiff in the course of the trial, 
and a claim for failing to keep in repair the stone 
and brick curbing around the lakes was charac- 
terised by the Court as a trivial matter, no 
damages being therefore awarded as to this. 


Obituary. 


Thomas Richard Hayes.—We greatly regret 
to learn of the death, on the 12th inst., of Mr. 
T. R. Hayes, the well-known landscape gardener 
and designer, whose firm was established about 
forty years ago at Keswick. Mr. Hayes retired 
from active business in 1924, but was aged only 
sixty-three at his death. A portrait of Mr. 
Hayes, and a short account of some of his many 
activities, will be found in our issue of October 4, 
1924, p. 228. 


Conrad Eckert.— We regret to record the 
death, which occurred on May 13, of Conrad 
Eckert, head gardener of the Cologne Botanic 
Garden. Herr Eckert, who was sixty-one years 
of age, went to Cologne forty years ago from 
Nurnberg, and was appointed gardener at the 
Botanic Garden in 1892. His work was in every 
way exemplary, and he will be greatly missed by 
his colleagues and friends. 


Friedrich Vaupel.—We regret to record the 
death, on May 4, at the early age of fifty, of 
Dr. Vaupel, well-known in German horticultural 
circles as the President of the German Cactus 
Society, and Curator of the Botanical Museum 
at Berlin-Dahlem. Professor Vaupel fell asleep 
in bed while reading an abstruse scientific 
work, leaving the gas lamp turned on ; by some 
mischance the gas escaped into the room, 
and Dr. Vaupel was found in the morning dead. 
The circumstance is all the more tragic, as Dr. 
Vaupel was looking forward eagerly to receiving 


the first copies of his recently written work, © 


a Monograph of Cacti. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BLvE-FLOWERED HypRANGEAS.—A. W. Whilst 
it is claimed that iron has the effect of turning 
the flowers of Hydrangeas a blue colour, 
it is necessary to use some soluble salt of iron 
such as sulphate of iron and not pieces of 
rusty iron, such as you have tried. The 
sulphate of iron should be mixed with alum 
in solution, and applied to the roots. Am- 
monium alum is used by some growers for the 
purpose. It is applied freely twice a week. 
There are several proprietary articles on the 
market, such as Cyanol, which the makers 
claim will cause the flowers to be of a blue 
shade. In some districts the blue colour 
develops naturally, probably because of the 
nature of the soil, but it is alwavs found that 
the blue tone is richer in plants growing 
nearer the coast, and when the flowers are 


not too fully exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun. 


Earty VinERY.—J. R. M. You have done 
well to cultivate the four varieties of Grapes 
you name satisfactorily in the same house ; 
Black Hamburgh and Madresfield Court 
are early Grapes, while the two types of 


Muscats require a longer season, and generally 
more heat to grow them to perfection. The 
Vine manure mentioned is all that could be 
‘desired ; the other is more suited to flowering 

' plants; for when used for vines it results in 
too, much growth at the expense of finish of 
the berries. Potash manures aré of more 
yalue and should be substituted for the latter, 
supplemented with occasional applications 
of superphosphate of lime. Their use should, 
however, be governed by the condition of the 
border. o 


FLowertNa TREES FOR A GaRrDEN.—E. W. 
Suitable trees for your purpose include 
ecies of Prunus, Pyrus, Crataegus, Amelan- 
Vee Cercis and Laburnum, also varieties of 
Lilacs. These might include 12, Prunus 
Persica flore roseo pleno (doubie-flowered 
Peach); 9, P. Amygdalus (Almond); 18, 
P. Hisakura ; 6, P. Sargentii; 11, P. Avium 
flore pleno (double Gean); 14, P. subhirtella, 
Pyrus Eleyi; 1, P. floribunda var. atrosan- 


guinea; 10, P. purpurea; 7, P. baccata ; 
20, P. Scheideckeri; 15, P. spectabilis; 19, 
Crataegus Crus-galli; 2, C. orientalis; 17, 


C. Carrieri; 4, Amelanchier canadensis ; 
8, Cercis Siliquastrum; 3, Crataegus Oxy- 
cantha flore pleno coccineo (double red Thorn) ; 
16, C. O. flore pleno roseo; 5, Laburmam 
alpinum; 13, L., Watereri, Lilacs Souvenir 
de Louis Spaeth, Madame Francisque Morel, 
Condorcet, Mont Blanc, Charles Joly, and Presi- 
dent Grévy. The numbers refer to the order 
of planting. The trees should be set twenty 
feet apart with Lilac bushes and other 
shrubs between. 


LYCIUM BARBARUM.—P. E. C. The correct 
name of this shrub is Lycium chinense, the 
Chinese Box Thorn) It is a rapidly growing 
plant. The rosy-purple flowérs are rather 
small, but are freely produced and develop 
attractive fruits; the egg-shaped berries, 
three-quarters-of-an-inch to one inch long, 
orange-scarlet in colour, make the bushes 
very ornamental in autumn. The habit of 
the bush tends to be wide-spreading, the 
rather slender branches being long and arch- 
ing, thus a hedge of this plant would be very 
much wider than one of Privet, and to obtain 
the full beauty of the fruits it should not be 
closely clipped. Few shrubs are better for 
seaside planting than Lycium chinense, 
for it withstands gales very well, also the 
salt-laden air of the seaside. For the seaside 
it is of more value than any of the shrubs you 


mention, whilst it is very suitable for any part 
of the country. 


NAMES OF PLantTs.—H#. C. V. G. 1, Rubus 
deliciosus ; 2, Pyrus intermedia ; 3, Diervilla 
Eva Rathke ; 4, Diervilla florida ; 5, Elaeag- 
nus multiflorus ; 6, Cotoneaster microphylla ; 
7, Euonymus europaeus ; 8, Spiraea bracteata; 
9, Arundinaria species (if dwarf, A. humilis) ; 
10, Phyllostachys aurea; 11, Arundinaria 
japonica; 12, Arundinaria nitida. X. L. 
1, Berberis vulgaris, 2, Euonymus latifolius ; 
3, Cytisus Dallimorei. S. H. S. (a) Mazus 
reptans; (b) Lamium maculatum; (c) 
Saxifraga granulata; (d) Geum rivale; (e) 
Trientalis europaea. A. G. 1, Spiraea Aitch- 
isonil; 2, S. prunifolia var. fiore pleno g; 
3, missing; 4, Rhus vernicifera; 5, Deutzia 
discolor var, purpurascens; 6, Spiraea var. 
Houttei; 7, Cornus alba var. Spaethii; 
8, Diervilla florida var. H. W. H. 1, Cra- 
taegus Carrièrei; 2, C. coccinea; 3, Prunus 
Japonica var. flore pleno: 4, send ìn flower ; 

5, Euonymus radicans var. variegatus. 

G. H. Primula Juliae, a native of the Cau- 

casus; your plants must have been intro- 

duced to the garden or have developed from 
seeds introduced by some means. W. F. Mus- 
carı comosum monstrosum. B.B. We cannot 
undertake to name varieties of garden Pyre- 
thrums. Send them to some grower, such as 

Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, who 

specialise in these plants——G. S. Gloriosa 

Rothschildiana.— EF. S. C. Manettia bicolor. 

—H. R. S. The foliage resembles Sparmannia 

africana, but the specimen is not sufficient 

for correct determination —R. E. A poor 
form of Iris sibirica alba. 


OricIn or ‘“Coprm.”—G. L. B. The term 

` “Codlin’” is usually applied to tellish, 
conical, early varieties of Apples, such as 
Keswick Codlin, Manx Codlin, Early Victoria 
and Lord Derby ; as a rule this type of Apple 
has a large, open core. According: to some 
authorities the word ‘‘codlin”’ is derived 
from “coddle,” which means to soften by 
boiling, and codlin Apples are those which 
are fit to stew or ‘‘coddle”’ early in the 
season. : 


PuLox Stems Sruitrinc.—C. R. The Phlox 
stems have split and the wounds are becoming 
covered with callus. Splitting is probably 
due to resumption of growth in thickness 
after showers of rain following dry conditions. 


RASPBERRIES FatLtinc.—G. F. G. The speci- 
mens you sent were insufficient to enable us 
to recognise the cause of the trouble. One 
or two complete canes should be sent (if 
necessary, cut into shorter lengths), and also 
the part of the root-stock from which the 
affected canes are growing. 


Stocks Diseasep.—J. A. D. The plants are 
attacked by Downy Mildew, Peronospora 
parasitica. This fungus is internal, hence 
sulphuring is not effective. It is possible 
that the first infection came from resting 
spores in the soil. If all the seedlings are 
badly affected it is advisable to destroy them. 


VINES UNHEALTHY.—J. M. The vine leaves 
sent for examination were badly infested by 
mildew, red spider and thrips, and it is not 
surprising that the vines give unsatisfactory 
results, Mildew on vines is most prevalent 

, In spring when growth is made in a fluctuating 

_ temperature, and with dryness at the roots 
and cold draughts. Remedies available 
include the dusting of flowers of sulphur 
on the leaves when they are damp, syringing 
the vines with water containing sulphur, 
or spraying with a solution of half-an-ounce 
of potassium sulphide to one gallon of water. 
Red spider quickly turns the leaves a rusty 
colour, and a severe attack soon injures the 
vines. A dry atmosphere and drought 
at the roots also favours the spread of this 
pest and similar remedies may be applied, 
as for mildew. The leaves were covered 
with little black thrips which increase under 
the same hot, dry conditions as red spider. 
In vineries where such plants as Azaleas are 
wintered, thrips are often troublesome. 
You cannot hope to save the crop this season, 
but much may be done by cleansing the vines 
when the bunches are harvested and also by 
thoroughly cleansing the house, vines and 
borders in winter. This treatment, with 
better cultivation, will do much to restore 
the vines to a more healthy condition. The 
Solanum leaves were eaten by a caterpillar. 


VINE LEAVES SporreD.—T. R. Not a disease 
caused by fungi. The larger yellow-brown 
areas may be due to scorching. Red spiders 
were present on lower surface of leaves, 
and these would account for the general 
sickly appearance of the foliage. 


Wire ENCLOSURES FOR Fruit Trees.—E. G. R. 
Some growers are of the opinion that wire 
is detrimental to the growth of fruit trees, 
but this would only be when the shoots 
were in contact with the wire, as then damage 
might be caused during frosty weather. The 
best plan is to enclose the four sides of the 
fruit quarter with wire netting and to cover 
the top when the fruits are ripening with 
fish netting, supported on strands of wire 
stretched across from posts. This would 
permit of throwing the whole of the top 
open when the fruits have been gathered to 
admit the sun and air to ripen the growths, 
and permit birds to enter and devour harmful 
insects that might be present. The permanent 
exclusion of birds from fruit plantations 
Is a distinct disadvantage. 


Communieations Recetved—C. W. M.—R. 8.—W. 
—J.A. K.—K.S.—O. P. A.—G. C.—A. W. P.-E. 1. 
—D. L.—G. C. J.—J. D. C. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, June 14th, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 
Adjantum Marguerites, 48's, 
cunea mn TRE per doz. .. 12 0-18 0 
per OZ. ese 8’ 
—elegans _... 10 0-15 0 meee dso * 8 0-21 0 
Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 i ie 
Araucarias, per Nephrolepis fn 
doz... ... 30 0-42 0 variety  ... 12 0-18 0 
Asparagus plu- —32’a eee eee 24 0-36 0 
mosus ... 12 0-18 0 | Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
Pe ere Sa r ab 0 | ~—60’s... .. 15 0-18 0 
Aspidistra, green -60 0 Pelargoniums 
Asplenium, doz. 12 0-18 0 ' 1 
—32's... ... 24 0-30 0 48's, per doz. 12 0-15 0 
—nidus ... 12 0-15 0 oo 48's, 
Cacti, per tray per doz. eee 9 0-10 0 
—12's, 15's ... 6 0—7 0 | —Ivy-leaf, 48's, 
Crassulas, pink, per doz. .. 12018 0 
—scarlet, 48's, —large, 60’s ... 6 0—6 0 
per doz. ..,. 27 0-30 0 —smalf .. 4 0—5 0 
Crotons, doz. ... 30 0-45 0 ar oper tray 
Cyrtomium ...100-250| _%158 — ... 2 6-80 
: Roses, Polyan- 
Fuchsias, 48's, thas, 48's r 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 doz... .. 18 0-240 
Heljiotropes, 48's, — Rambler, large 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 plants, each 5 0-15 0 
Hydrangeas, ink, Stock, white, 48’s, 
48's, per doz. 24 0-36 0 per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 
—blue, 48’s, per —coloured, 48's, 
doz. ... ...30 0-36 0 per doz.  ... 10 0-12 0 
—white, 48 s, per Verbenas, pink, 
doz. ... ... 24 0-30 0 45's, per doz. 12 0-15 0 
—larger aizes, —scarlet, 48's, 
each we & 0--5 0 per doz.  ... 15 0-18 0 
Cut Flowers, etc. : Average Wholesale Prices. 
e. d. s. d. s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum deco- Lilium longi- 
rum,doz.bun, 8 0--9 0 florum, long, 
cuneatum, per per doz. ... 2 6—3 0 
doz. bun. ... 5 0--7 0 —short, doz. 
Asparagus plu- blooms .. 2 0—2 6 


mosus, per 
bun., long 


trails, 6's ... 2 0--2 6 
med. sprays . 1 6—2 6 
sh jon as 9—1 3 
—Sprengeri, bun. 
long sprays... 2 0--2 6 
Med. p è 0--1 6 
short ,, 0 6--1 9 
Carnations, per 
doz. blooms . 2 6—4 0 
Coreopsis, per 
doz. bun. we 2 6—3 0 
Cornflower, blue, 
per doz. bun. 2 0—3 0 
—pink, doz. bun. 3 0—3 6 
Croton leaves, 
per doz. ... 1 9—2 6 
Daisies, white, 
large, doz. bun. 3 0—4 0 
Delphinium, blue, 
per duz. bun. 6 0—9 0 
Ferns, French, 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 
Forget-me-not, 
per doz. bun. 4 0—8 0 
Myrtle, green, 
0 


per doz. bun. 1 6--2 
Stock, double 

white, per doz. 

bun. Ae 
Galllardia, per 

doz. bun. ... 
Gardenias, per 

doz. blooms . 
Gladiolus, Blush- 

ing Bride, per 

doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 
—Peach Blossom, 

per doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 
— The Bride, 

per doz. bun. 10 0-15 0 
—ant varieties, 

per doz. spikes— 


8 0-15 0 


(= 
fo) 
© 


3 0--4 


© 


—pink shades... 3 0—4 0 
—scarlet .. 3 6—4 0 
—white .. 4 0—4 6 
Gypsophila, white 

per doz. bun. 8 0-10 0 
Heather, white, 

per doz. bun. 6 0—9 0 
Hydrangea, white, 

per doz. bun. 36 0-42 0 
—coloured, per 

doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 
Iceland Poppies, 

per doz. bun. 3 0 
Iris, Spanish, per 

doz. blooms— 
—blue .. 0 9--1 0 
—yellow .. 1 0—1 6 
—mauve .. 0 9--1 0 
—White .. 1 O--1 6 


Lapagerias, per 


doz. blooms... 4 0—5 0 


Lily-of-the-Valley, 

per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
Marigolds, per 

doz. bun. ... 4&4 0—5 0 
Narcissus, per doz. 

bunch— 
—double white 9 0-10 0 
Nigella, blue, 


per doz. bun. 4 0—8 0 
—white, per doz. 

bun. ... .. 6 0—8 0 
Orchids, per doz. 
—Cattleyas ... 36 0-48 0 
—Cypripediums 6 0--8 0 


Paeonies, French, 
white, 6's. 


doz. bun. 
— — pink, 

per doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 
Pinks, white ... 3 0—4 0 
Pyrethrum, 

per doz. bun.— 
—double white 4 0—6 0 
—single red ... 3 0—3 6 
—singlie pink... 3 0—4 0 


Richardias 
— yellow, per 
doz. blooms . 24 0-80 0 
Roses, per doz. 
blooms — 


—Hoosier Beauty 2 6—4 
— Liberty pate 
—Molly Sharman 
Crawford ... 
—Premier... 
Smilax, per doz. 
trails whe 


Statice sinuata, 
mauve, per doz. 
bun.... eae 

S8tephanotlis, per 
72 pips see 

Stock, per doz. 
bun.— 

—double white 6 0-12 0 

— — mauve... 12 0-18 0 

— — pink... 12 0-18 0 

0 


3 0--4 


2 6—3 
3 0—4 


—Columbia ... 3 0—4 0 

—Richmond ... 2 6—3 6 
—Madame But- 

terfly .. 2 6-3 6 

—Golden Ophelia 2 0--3 0 
—Mrs. Aaron 

Ward .. 1 6--2 6 
—Madame Abel 

Chatenay ... 2 0—38 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


5 0—6 0 


8 0--4 0 
2 6—3 0 


Sweet Peas, in 
variety css 
Sweet Sultans, 
white, per doz. 
bun.... ... 10 0-12 0 
doz. bun. ... 10 0 12 0 


6 0-15 


REMARKS.-—Supplies are again on the increase and prices 


Benerally are on 


the decrease. 
have been in good demand during the past week ; 


Carnations and Roses 
Car- 


per 
.. 12 015 0 


are plentiful. 


nations of such varieties as Cupid, Pink Delight, Lady 
Northcliffe, Enchantress, Supreme, Aviator, Bacetnim: 
Mrs. Hemus, Saffron and White Wonder have sold well. 
Of Roses the supplies of white blooms have been below 
requirements, such sorts as Madame Butterfly, Madame 
Abel Chatenay, Golden Ophelia, Roselandia, Sylvia and 
Richmond have been most in demand, but these may 
become easier in price during the present week as heavier 
supplies are anticipated during the next day or so. More 
Gaillardias, Delphiniums and Paeonies are on offer; white 
and mauve Sweet Sultans are now available, also Statice 
sinuata from home-growers, which is very fine in quality. 
All outdoor blooms are likely to show a considerable increase 
in quantity during the next week. Spanish Irises are 
coming to hand in good condition; Cajanus (yellow), 
Queen of Whites, and Wilhelmina are the finest so far 
received this season. 


POT PLANTS. 

IN this department all bedding plants have been in 
considerable demand during the past fortnight. Al 
flowering plants for decorative purposes are now receiving 
more attention. Hydrangeas, Marguerites. Heliotropes, 
Campanulas, Fuchsias and Ivy-leaf Geraniums are selling 


freely. Some very fine Crassulas are now on offer. Sup- 
plies of rambler Roses are somewhat limited, 
Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 
8. d. 8. d. $ 8. d. 8. d. 
Apples, Austra- Grapes, South 
Han— l African, per case 
—Granny Smith 22 0-26 —Al a ... 10 0-12 0 
—Dunn’s wwe 14 6-16 Lemons, Messina 
—Jonathan ... 14 6-16 xes ... 12 0-20 0 


—Naples, per 


0 
0 
0 
—King David . 14 0-15 0 
—RibstonPippin 14 0-15 ? 

0 


— Cleo "i5017 CABO ... ... 20 0-26 0 
pin ... 5 oda, IG Canteloup, each 5 0—8 0 
Apples, Ne 2 Oranges, per case— 
pylon om. Zea _ Jaffa... ... 22 0-23 0 
—Cleo ... . 17 0180 —Valencia ... 20 0-28 0 
—Sturmer Pip- n —Cape Navel... 22 6-25 0 
in... bad -17 TE 
pin ea 0-17 0 | —Murcia .. 21 0-30 0 
— Premier ... 14 0-17 0 Nectarines, doz. 10 0-30 0 
—Delicious ... 14 0-17 0 Passtin 
Apricots, Spanish, : eacnes,,, <per 
per crate a 5 0—8 0 doz. ees eee 8 0-24 0 
—halves .- 6 0-10 6 Pears, New Zea- 
Bananas .. £5 0-23 0 land— 
Cherries, French, —Winter Nelis 19 6-25 6 
' percrate... 0-120] p 
ars, Austra- 
Figs, per doz.... 60-180| iar 
Gooseberries, per —Glou Morceau 5 0—6 6 
# sieve .. 3 6—6 0 | —Winter Nelis 6 0—7 6 
Grape Fruit— —Josephine de 
e A ; Malines .. 8 0-10 0 
—Blue Goose... 32 6-40 0 
—Jamaica pat 32 6-35 0 Pines, case ese 30 0-10 0 
Grapes, English Strawberries— 
—Hambro, per fb 2 0--4 0 —Southampton, 
— Alicante Gros : 21b. chip ... 2 6—4 0 
Maroc .. 2 6—6 0 31b. chip ... 5 0—6 0 
—M uscata ... 6 0-10 0 —Cornish, 3 lb. 
—Canon Hall ese 7 0-12 0 chip eee ... 3 0—4 0 
Vegetables: Average. Wholesale Prices. 
' 8. d. 8. d. s.d. 8. d. 
Asparagus— Onions— 
—Giant . 12 0-16 0 Valencia ... — 110 
renee ae —Egyptian ... — 130 
specia sas 
aa 26286 | Ornos: P ag a 
Beans, Guernsey — — Peas, per bushel 15 0-18 0 
Worthing, —French, per 
Forced sw | 0—1 3 hag ae ar 40—6 0 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0—6 0 —English,§-bush. 7 0—9 0 
Cabbage, per Potatos— 
doz. ase ees 2 0--2 6 —King Edward— 
Carrots, per ton ... vee 1808. 2008. 
-bag .. 4 0—6 0 —others, ton ... 120s. 150s. 
—English, per —Guernsey per 
crate .. 2 0--4 0 
Cwt. ... ... 18 0-20 0 
ucne ar 4 6—5 6 | —St. Malo... 16 0-18 0 
=a a ? — == 
doz ss. 140160 Jersey: > i 1a 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0--2 6 | Radishes, per doz. 1 0--2 0 
Lettuce, round, us 
edo. o 0 2210 Savoys, per tally 8 0-12 0 
—long .. 1 0—4 0 Tomatos, Enguii rä 
—pink, Zac _ 
eer eae 2 0--40 | —Plnkand white 7 0—7 6 
—white eee 6 0—6 6 
Marrows, Forced, : —blue... . 5 0—6 0 
per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 | —Canary Island 14 0-22 6 
Mushrooms —uernsey ... 6 6—7 0 
—cups .. 1 6—2 6 
—Broilers ... 1 0—1 6! Turnips, percwt 4 0—4 6 


REMARKS.—The continuance of fine weather is reflected 


in the quantity of produce being handled in Covent Garden. 
The London 
in the demand for choice fruits and vegetables, and business 
in these departments is brisk. Hothouse fruits and Straw- 
berries, although quoted generally at comparatively high 
prices, are selling well. 
in good demand. À 
and warm weather is favourable to the sale of Lemons. 


“season” is responsible for the activity 


Apples from Australasia are also 
Oranges are an improved business 


Cherries from France and Italy are popular and sell freely. 
Apricots from Spain are mostly in a green condition and 
English Gooseberries are feeling the com- 
petition with Gooseberries from Holland. Tomatos, after 
a period of firm prices, ate now cheaper. 


continue to be a steady trade and are selling well. Mush- 


Cucumbers 
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rooms are plentiful and cheap, the warm weather ta vouring 
their development. Peas have developed rapidly an 
supplies are moderately heavy, but are meeting & keen 
inquiry. French Beans are not selling quite so freely as 
hitherto and are cheaper. English Asparagus is plentiful, 
but. the competition of Peas keeps the price of Asparagus 
down ; there is, however, a brisk enquiry for the demands of 
Ascot week. Salads are a slow trade and their prices 
low. Green vegetables are not plentiful and trade in them 
is only fair. New Potatos sell fairly well and quantities 
are on the short side. 


GLASGOW. 


A good business was done in the cut flower market. 
at steady prices. Supplies of Irises and Gladioli continued 
plentiful, and the quality of double white Narcissi ensured 
a ready sale. White and Yellow Irises were worth from 
1;- to 1'3; Imperator, 10d. to 1/2; Gladioli (Prince of 
Wales and Maiden’s Blush), 1/3 to 1,8 (6's); Sweet Peas, 
6d. to 8d. per bunch; special, 8d. to 1/6; Pyrethrums, 
2'- to 6/- per dozen bunches; double white Narcissi, 
4/6 to 6-; Anemones, 3/- to 4/-; pink Carnations, 3/- 
to 3.6; White, 2,6 to 3.-; pink Roses, 2/6 to 3/6 ; red and 
white, 1/6 to 2/6; Lilium longitlorum (Harrissii), 2/6 to 
3j- per bunch, and Gladiolus The Bride, 8d. to 10d. 

Bedding plants were dearer, Geraniums making up to 
10/- per dozen for Paul Crampel and Henry Jacoby ; 
Lobelia, 3°- per box: Violas, 2/- per dozen; Antirrhinums, 
1,6 per box; Marguerites, 3/- per dozen; Stocks and 
Asters, 6d. per dozen; and Coltness Gem Dahlias, 2/6 
to 3:6 per dozen. 

The {fruit market was more active on increased 
deliveries of Strawberries, Cherries, Tomatos, etc. Prices 
of English Strawberries averaged 1/6 per lb.; French 
Cherries, 14/- to 17/6 per “ boat”; Apricots, 10/- to 11/- 
per crate; Cherry Plums. 9/-; Scotch Tomatos, 10d. 
to L/- per İb.; Guernsey Tomatos, 7d. to 8d.; New Zealand 
Apples (Delicious, Jonathan, London Pippin and Dunn’s 
Favourite), 17/- to 19;- per case. Sunkist Oranges, 
32'- to 33'-; Valencia Oranges, 504’8, 14/6 to 16/6; 
360's, 16/- to 18/-; 3060's, 19/- to 32/-; and Porto Rico 
Grape Fruit. 22 - to 36/-. 

In the vegetable section, Cauliflowers realised 5/- per 
dozen: Cucumbers, 4/- to 7/-; Lettuces, 4/- per crate of 
30; French Carrots, 1/-; Turnips, 1/1, and Teneriffe 
Potatos, 18/-. 


THE WEATHER IN MAY. 


Generally dry weather continued to predominate in 
May, but this month (unlike during April) was largely of 
a spring type, the winds being mainly due easterly and 
north-westerly, both of these, Indeed, prevailing to an 
unusual extent. The relative humidity was very low. 
The month’s results for the remaining meteorological ele- 
ments, however, differed little from the respective averages 
The mean temperature was 52°, or not quite a degree above 
normal. The maximum thermometer in the screen rose 
to 78° on the 7th, but only passed 70° on two other days 
(the &th and 9th); while a minimum of 29° on the Ist 
Was more noteworthy, and the grass thermometer then 
registered 19°. In all ground frost occurred on tour 
nights. Exactly 200 hours of bright sunshine were 
recorded, which aggregate is nine hours below the average. 
Rain fell on eleven days, or nearly three fewer than the 
normal number; but the total quantity was only 1°18 
inch, or 1°03 inch less than the average. The ground 
water level fell steadily. Visibility varied a good deal 
being poor when the wind was easterly, and excellent when 
it Was north-westerly. A moderate thunderstorm occurred 
on the afternoon of the 4th, and a slight gale (off the sea) 
on the evening of the 21st. Joseph Baxendell, The 
Fernley Obsercatory, Southport. 


SOHEDULES REOEIVED. 


CHELTENHAM SPA FLORAL FETE AND PROVINCIAL SHOW 
OP THE NATIONAL Rosk SocIETY.—Exhibition to be held 
on Wednesday and Thursday, July 6 and 7. Secretary, 
Mr. Cyril Cassidy, 58, High Street, Cheltenham. 

KINGSTON AND DISTRICT CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY.— 
Twentieth Annual Exhibition to be held at Surbiton 
on Wednesday, November 9. Secretary, Mr. W. H. Divers, 
Westdean, Hook, near Surbiton. 

PETERBOROUGH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Summer 
Show, to be held on July 12, 13 and 14. The Horticultural 
Section includes thirty-six classes of which the most 
important are those for a group of herbaceous flowers and 
foliage, in which prizes of £15, £7 10s. Od. and £5, and 
the Clay Challenge Cup valued fifty guineas are Offered, 
and for a display of Roses occupying a space of ten feet 
by five feet, in which the prizes are £15, £7 108. Od. and £5, 
and the Abol Challenge Trophy valued at £50. Secretary, 
Mr. R. Bibby, Agricultural Otice, Cross Street, Peter- 
borough, 

SAFFRON WALDEN HORTICULTURAL SocreTy.—Annual 
Flower and Horse Show, to be held on Thursday, July 21, 
1927, in the North Deer Park, Saffron Walden. Secretary, 
Mr. George Collin, 66, Debden Road, Satfron Walden. 

LITTLEHAMPTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Suminer 
Flower Show to be held on Wednesday, June 20th.—Sec- 
retary, Mr. E. Pitts Fenton, Gable Cottage, Irvine Road, 
Littlehampton. 

ALNWICK HORTICULTURAL, ETO., SOCIETY. —Annual Ex- 
hibition, to be held on Saturday, September 3. Secretary, 
Mrs. G. D. Glass, Northumberland Street, Alnwick. 


CATALOGUES REOEIVED. 


WATKINS AND SIMPSON, LTD., 27-9, Drury Lane, London, 
W.C.2.—Seeds (Wholesale). 

W. MAUGER AND Sons, Bulb Growers, Guernsey.— Bulbs. 

GEO. FOWLER LEE AND COo, LTD., Queen’s Road, 
Reading. —Bottling outfits. 
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As regards the lakes in question, it was held that 
the words did: not mean that. the defendant 
must clean them out entirely, but that she 
must arrest any injurious element that rendered 
the lakes out of order, that is to say, mud must 
be removed in all parts where the presence 
of the mud reduced the depth of the water to 
less than two feet six inches. Dealing with the 
liability of the defendant on a monetary basis, 
the Court assessed the cost of removing the 
mud from the lake which was the worst of the 
three at £300; as regards the second lake, 
where the obstruction was only partial, the cost 
was to be estimated by surveyors and added 
to this sum. Damages were assessed at £20 
in respect of the deterioration in the fishing. 
A claim as to the third lake had been given 
up by the plaintiff in the course of the trial, 
and a claim for failing to keep in repair the stone 
and brick curbing around the Jakes was charac- 
terised by the Court as a trivial matter, no 
damages being therefore awarded as to this. 


Obituary. 


Thomas Richard Hayes.—We greatly regret 
to learn of the death, on the 12th inst., of Mr. 
T. R. Hayes, the well-known landscape gardener 
and designer, whose firm was established about 
forty years ago at Keswick. Mr. Hayes retired 
from active business in 1924, but was aged only 
sixty-three at his death. A portrait of Mr. 
Hayes, and a short account of some of his many 
activities, will be found in our issue of October 4, 
1924, p. 228. 


Conrad Eckert— We regret to record the 
death, which occurred on May 13, of Conrad 
Eckert, head gardener of the Cologne Botanic 
Garden. Herr Eckert, who was sixty-one years 
of age, went to Cologne forty years ago from 
Nurnberg, and was appointed gardener at the 
Botanic Garden in 1892. His work was in every 
way exemplary, and he will be greatly missed by 
his colleagues and friends. 


Friedrich Vaupel.—We regret to record the 
death, on May 4, at the early age of fifty, of 
Dr. Vaupel, well-known in German horticultural 
circles as the President of the German Cactus 
Society, and Curator of the Botanical Museum 
at Berlin-Dahlem. Professor Vaupel fell asleep 
in bed while reading an abstruse scientific 
work, leaving the gas lamp turned on ; by some 
mischance the gas escaped into the room, 
and Dr. Vaupel was found in the morning dead. 
The circumstance is all the more tragic, as Dr. 
Vaupel was looking forward eagerly to receiving 
the first copies of his recently written work, 
a Monograph of Cacti. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


BLUE-FLOWERED HypRanceEas.—A. W. Whilst 
it is claimed that iron has the effect of turning 
the flowers of Hydrangeas a blue colour, 
it is necessary to use some soluble salt of iron 
such as sulphate of iron and not pieces of 
rusty iron, such as you have tried. The 
sulphate of iron should be mixed with alum 
in solution, and applied to the roots. Am- 
monium alum is at by some growers for the 
purpose. It is applied freely twice a week. 
There are several proprietary articles on the 
market, such as Cyanol, which the makers 
claim will cause the flowers to be of a blue 
shade. In some districts the blue colour 
develops naturally, probably because of the 
nature of the soil, but it is always found that 
the blue tone is richer in plants growing 
nearer the coast, and when the flowers are 


not too fully exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun. 


EarRrLY VinerRy.—-J. R. M. You have done 
well to cultivate the four varieties-of Grapes 
you name satisfactorily in the same house ; 
Black Hamburgh and Madresfield Court 
are early Grapes, while the two types of 
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Muscats require a longer season, and generally 
more heat to grow them to perfection. The 
Vine manure mentioned is all that could be 
desired ; the other is more suited to flowering 
- plants; for when used for vines it results in 
too, much growth at the expense of finish of 
the berries. Potash manures aré of more 
yalue and should be substituted for the latter, 
supplemented with occasional applications 
of superphosphate of lime. Their use should, 


however, be governed by the condition of the 
border. 


FLOWERING TREES FOR A GARDEN.—E. W. 
Suitable trees for your purpose include 
oae of Prunus, Pyrus, Crataegus, Amelan- 
chier, Cercis and Laburnum, also varieties of 
Lilacs. These might include 12, Prunus 
Persica flore roseo pleno (double-flowered 
Peach); 9, P. Amygdalus (Almond); 18, 
P. Hisakura; 6, P. Sargentii; 11, P. Avium 
flore pleno (double Gean); 14, P. subhirtella, 
Pyrus Eleyi; 1, P. floribunda var. atrosan- 
guinea; 10, P. purpurea; 7, P. baccata ; 
20, P. Scheideckeri; 15, P. spectabilis; 19, 
Crataegus Crus-galli; 2, C. orientalis; 17, 
C. Carrieri; 4, Amelanchier canadensis ; 
8, Cercis Siliquastrum; 3, Crataegus Oxy- 
cantha flore pleno coccineo (double red Thorn) ; 
16, C. O. flore pleno roseo; 5, Laburnum 
alpinum; 13, L., Watereri, Lilacs Souvenir 
de Louis Spaeth, Madame Francisque Morel, 
Condorcet, Mont Blanc, Charles Joly, and Presi- 
dent Grévy. The numbers refer to the order 
of planting. The trees should be set twenty 
feet apart with Lilac bushes and other 
shrubs between. 


LYCIUM BARBARUM.—P. E. C. The correct 
name of this shrub is Lycium chinense, the 
Chinese Box Thorn. It is a rapidly growing 
plant. The rosy-purple flowers are rather 
small, but are freely produced and develop 
attractive fruits; the egg-shaped berries, 
three-quarters-of-an-inch to one inch long, 
orange-scarlet in colour, make the bushes 
very ornamental in autumn. The habit of 
the bush tends to be wide-spreading, the 
rather slender branches being long and arch- 
ing, thus a hedge of this plant would be very 
much wider than one of Privet, and to obtain 
the full beauty of the fruits it should not be 
closely clipped. Few shrubs are better for 
seaside planting than Lycium chinense, 
for it withstands gales very well, also the 
salt-laden air of the seaside. For the seaside 
it is of more value than any of the shrubs you 
mention, whilst it is very suitable for any part 
of the country. 


Names OF Puants.—#. C. V. G. 1, Rubus 
deliciosus ; 2, Pyrus intermedia ; 3, Diervilla 
Eva Rathke; 4, Diervilla florida; 5, Elaeag- 
nus multiflorus ; 6, Cotoneaster microphylla ; 
7, Euonymus europaeus ; 8, Spiraea bracteata; 
9, Arundinaria species (if dwarf, A. humilis) ; 
10, Phyllostachys aurea; 11, Arundinaria 
japonica; 12, Arundinaria nitida. X. L. 
1, Berberis vulgaris, 2, Euonymus latifolius ; 
3, Cytisus Dallimorei. S. H. S. (a) Mazus 
reptans; (b) Lamium maculatum; (c) 
Saxifraga granulata; (d) Geum rivale; (e) 
Trientalis europaea. A. G. 1, Spiraea Aitch- 
isonii; 2, S. prunifolia var. flore pleno; 
3, missing; 4, Rhus vernicifera; 5, Deutzia 
discolor var. purpurascens; 6, Spiraea var. 
Houttei; 7, Cornus alba var. Spaethii; 
8, Diervilla florida var. H. W. H. 1, Cra- 
taegus Carriérei; 2, C. coccinea; 3, Prunus 
japonica var. flore pleno; 4, send in flower ; 
5, Euonymus radicans var. varicgatus. 
G. H. Primula Juliae, a native of the Cau- 
casus; your plants must have been intro- 
duced to the garden or have developed from 
seeds introduced by some means. W. F. Mus- 
cari comosum monstrosum. B.B. We cannot 
undertake to name varieties of garden Pyre- 
thrums. Send them to some grower, such as 
Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, who 
specialise in these plants.—G@. S. Gloriosa 
Rothschildiana.—E. S. C. Manettia bicolor. 
—H . R. S. The foliage resembles Sparmannia 
africana, but the specimen is not sufficient 
for correct determination-—-R. E. A poor 
form of Iris sibirica alba. 
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ORIGIN or “ Coprin.”—-G. L. B. The term 
“ Codlin ” is usually applied to tallish, 
conical, early varieties of Apples, such as 
Keswick Codlin, Manx Codlin, Early Victoria 
and Lord Derby ; as a rule this type of Apple 
has a large, open core. According. to some 
authorities the word *‘codlin” is derived 
from “‘coddle,”” which means to soften by 
boiling, and codlin Apples are those which 
are fit to stew or ‘‘coddle’’ early in the 
season. 


PxHiox Stems Sprirrina.—C. R. The Phlox 
stems have split and the wounds are becoming 
covered with callus. Splitting is probably 
due to resumption of growth in thickness 
after showers of rain following dry conditions. 


RASPBERRIES FatLtinu.—G@. F. G. The speci- 
mens you sent were insufficient to enable us 
to recognise the cause of the trouble. One 
or two complete canes should be sent (if 
necessary, cut into shorter lengths), and also 
the part of the root-stock from which the 
affected canes are growing. 


Stocks Diseasep.—J. A. D. The plants are 
attacked by Downy Mildew, Peronospora 
parasitica. This fungus is internal, hence 
sulphuring is not effective. It is possible 
that the first infection came from resting 
spores in the soil. If all the seedlings are 
badly affected it is advisable to destroy them. 


Vines UNHEALTHY. — J. M. The vine leaves 
sent for examination were badly infested by 
mildew, red spider and thrips, and it is not 
surprising that the vines give unsatisfactory 
results. Mildew on vines is most prevalent 

. in spring when growth is made in a fluctuating 
temperature, and with dryness at the roots 

‘and cold draughts. Remedies available 
include the dusting of flowers of sulphur 
on the leaves when they are damp, syringing 
the vines with water containing sulphur, 
or spraying with a solution of half-an-ounce 
of potassium sulphide to one gallon of water. 
Red spider quickly turns the leaves a rusty 
colour, and a severe attack soon injures the 
vines. A dry atmosphere and drought 
at the roots also favours the spread of ths 
pest and similar remedies may be applied, 
as for mildew. The leaves were covered 
with little black thrips which increase under 
the same hot, dry conditions as red spider. 
In vineries where such plants as Azaleas are 
wintered, thrips are often troublesome. 
You cannot hope to save the crop this season, 
but much may be done by cleansing the vines 
when the bunches are harvested and also by 
thoroughly cleansing the house, vines and 
borders in winter. This treatment, with 
better cultivation, will do much to restore 
the vines to a more healthy condition. The 
Solanum leaves were eaten by a caterpillar. 


VINE Leaves Sporrep.—T. R. Not a disease 
caused by fungi. The larger yellow-brown 
areas may be due to scorching. Red spiders 
were present on lower surface of leaves, 
and these would account for the general 
sickly appearance of the foliage. 


Wire Enciosures ror Fruit TREES.—E. G. R. 
Some growers are of the opinion that wire 
is detrimental to the growth of fruit trees, 
but this would only be when the shoots 
were 1n contact with the wire, as then damage 
might be caused during frosty weather. The 
best plan is to enclose the four sides of the 
fruit quarter with wire netting and to cover 
the top when the fruits are ripening with 
fish netting, supported on strands of wire 
stretched across from posts. This would 
permit of throwing the whole of the top 
open when the fruits have been gathered to 
admit the sun and air to ripen the growths, 
and permit birds to enter and devour harmful 
insects that might be present. The permanent 


exclusion of birds from fruit plantations 
18 a distinct disadvantage. 


Communications Recetved—C. W. M.—R. 8.—W. 
—J.A.K.—R. S.—0. P. A.—G. C.—A, W. P.—E. T. 
=D. L.G. C J. D.C 


J 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, June 14th, 1v27. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48s except where otherwise stated). 


s.d. sd. s.d. ad 


pees Marguorites, 48's, 
rd per doz. ... 12 0-18 0 
per doz. ... 10 0-12 0 
"10 0-15 9 | Mignonette, 48's, 
Aralia Sleboldii 9 0-10 0 | _ Perdoz. ... 18 0-21 0 
Araucarias, pe Nephrolepis in 
doz. ... ... 80 0-42 0 variety ... 12 0-18 0 
arparagus plu- Gn ~—82’s ... «se 24 0-86 0 
i 18 O | Palms 
—8prengeri ... 12 0-18 0 oa enua i8 net 
distra,green 86 0-80 0 | polaron 5 
lenium, doz. 12 0-18 9 | *elargoniums, 
—$2's ... °... 24 0-30 0 | 48° per doz. 12 0-15 0 
—nidus .. 12 0-15 0 | —Zonal, 48's, 
Cacti, per tray per dor. «we 9 O10 0 
—12’s, 15's 5 0—7 0 | ~Ivy-leaf, 48's, 
Crassulas, pink. per doz. ... 120 18 0 
48's, per doz. 24 0-30 0 Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
—toarlet, 48's, —large, 60's ... 5 0—68 0 
per doz. ... 27 0-300 | 8m ... 4 0—5 0 
Crotons, doz. ... 80 0-45 0 gee r tray 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-250 | _%158  -. 26—30 
Fuchsias, 48's, Bosat: Polyan- 
per doz.  ... 15 0-18 0 dog. 48's, per 
Heliot; 48° Os. eee ° 8 0-24 0 
ropes, 48’s, — Rambler, large 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 plants, each 5 0-15 0 
Hydrangess pink, tock, white, 48° 
48's, per dos. 24 0-36 0 per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 
der ED oao | ee 
©. vee _ eoo per Oz. eee 10 0- 
—white, 48 s, per Verbenas, AR 


doz...  ... 24 48's, per doz. 12 0-15 0 
—scarlet, 48's, 


am 
.. 4 0--5 0 per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 


Cat Flowers, etc. : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. a. à. 
Adiantum deco- Lilium longi- PERS 
rum,doz.bun. 8 0--9 0 fiorum, long, 
cuneatum, per per dos. . 2 6—3 0 
doz, bun. ... 5 0--7 0 | —short, doz. 
Asparagus plu- : blooms .. 2 0—2 6 
oo per My ore ele, 
ey per doz. bun. 30 0-36 
trails, 6's . 2 0--2 6 | Marigolds, per : 
mec. praya i a : NRA bun. s 4 0—5 0 
I eek saus, per doz. 
—8prengeri, bun. bance 
long sprays... 2 0-—-2 6 | —double white 9 0-10 0 
med. ,, «.. 1 0—16 Nigella, blue, 
short ,, ... 0 6-1 9 per doz. bun. 4 0—8 0 
Carnations, per —white, per doz. 
doz. blooms . 2 6—4 0 bun. ... .. 6 0—8'0 
psis, per Orchids, per doz. 
doz. bun. .. 2 6—3 0 | —Cattleyas ... 36 0-48 0 
Cornflower, blue, —Cypripediums 6 0—8 0 
per doz. bun. 2 0—3 0 | paeonies, French 
eee’ e bun. 3 0—3 6 white i 6's per 
n leaves, un. 
5 er doz. ie 1 9—2 6 eae .. 12 0-15 0 
es, white, í 
large, doz. bun. 3 0—4 0 per dos. bun. 12 0-15 0 
Delphinium, blue, Pinks, white ... 3 0—4 0 
perdoz. bun. 6 0—9 0 Pyrethrum, 
Ferns, French, r doz. bun.— 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 oable white 4 0—6 0 
Forget-me-not, —single red ... 3 0—3 6 
per doz. bun. 4 0—8 0 TAF pink... 3 0—4 0 
Myrtle, green, Richardias 
per doz. bun. 1 6--2 0 —yellow, per 
giant 20 i doz. blooms . 24 0-80 0 
9 ® 
ban... B Osta G | ones per -dos 
Gaillardia, per Columbia 
Gard a peas —Richmond ... 2 6—3 6 
enias, per —Madame But- 
Ppt blooms . 3 0--4 0 terfl 3 6—3 6 
oe on — Golden Ophelia 2 0—3 0 
©, per —Mrs. Aaron 
doz. bun. ... 12 0-15 0 Ward 1 6--2 6 
— Peach Blossom, —Madame Abel 
per doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 Chatena 2 0-8 0 
Bride, —Hooaler Beauty 2 6—4 0 
per doz. bun. 10 0-15 0 —Libert 3 0—4 0 
—alant varieties, —Molly Sharman 
per doz. spikes— Cra vord 2 6—3 6 
—pink shades... 3 0—4 0 —Preml ** 3 0—4 0 
—searlet ... 3 6—4 0 Moo ee 
—white ... 4 0—4 6 | Smilax, per doz. 
ea peop hile, white ; trails wee 5 0-——6 0 
per doz. bun. 8 0-10 0 Statice sinuata, 
Heather, white, mauve, per doz. 
per doz. bun. 6 0--9 0 bun.... -. 8 0--40 
Hydrangea, white Stephanotis, per 
per doz. bun. $6 0-42 0 p soe ai 2 6--8 0 
—coloured, per Stock doz 
doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 al ta a 
Iceland Poppies, —double white 6 
per doz. bun. 2 6—3 0 — — mauve ... 12 oi i 
Iris, Spanish, per — — pink wee 12 0-18 0 
doz. blooms — Sweet Peas, 
—blue 0 9—1 0 variety ... 6 0-15 0 
—yellow .. 1 0—1 6 Sweet Sultans, 
ene .. 0 9—1 0 white, per doz. 
-white .. 1 O--1 6 bun...  ...- 10 0-12 0 
Lapagerias, per —mauve,. per 
oz. blooms... 4 0—5 0 doz. bun. ... 10 0 12 0 


l REMARKS.—Supplies are again on the increase and prices 
generally are on the decrease. Carnations and ses 
have been in good demand during the past week; Car- 
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mo a a a 


nations of such varfeties 
; as Cupid | 
Rortuelife, Enchantress, Supreme; Aviator Bpeciram, 
Of Roses the supplies of whi onder have sold well. 
te blooms have bee 
requirements such sorts as Mada e been below 
: me Butterfi 
APs! Ghatenay, Golden Ophelia, Roselandia, Syivia and 
emand, but th : 
sup ee are in price during the present week aa heavier 
Gaillardias, Delphini cna te bed paige day or so. More 
re aeonies are on offer ; 
ee Sweet Sultans are now available, ao SAIE 
All y A esie es is very fine in quality. 
in quantity during the sre w a considerable increase 
coming to hand in good co Piven Spanish Irises are 
Queen of W ndition; Cajanus (yellow), 
received Whites, and h a fat 


MEF PAR POT PLANTS. 
epartment all bedding plants hav 
“ona derabls demand during the pn hii z An 
owering plants for decorative purposes are now receiving 
nore attention. Hydrangeas, Marguerites, Heliotropes 
mpanulas, Fuchsias and Ivy-leaf Geraniums are selling 


» Lady 


freely. Some very fine Crass 
-plies of rambler Hoses are somewhat limited. STETE 
Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. s.d. - 

‘Apples, Austra- Grap: South s. d. s.d. 
n— l , can, : 
—Granny Smith 22 0-26 0 —Almeria per MTO 0-12 0 

—Dunn’s woe 14 6-16 0 Lemons, Messina 
—Jonathan ... 14 6-16 0 Boxes ... 12 0-20 0 
Aes Denia 1t S15 9 | lapes, par 
ee h 1 
—Cleo di 15 0 17 0 Case... eos 20 0-26 0 
pin... 8... — 160 Canteloup, each 5 0—8 0 
Apples, New Zea- Oranges, per case— 
land— Á i Jaa. eco 22 0-23 0 
—Cleo ... ... 170180 | —Valencia ... 20 0-28 0 
:—Sturmer Pip- —Cape Navel... 22 6-25 0 
n eee ace 16 0-17 0 -— Donis 24 0-80 
—London Pip- oe 0 
pn ic J 14 at o | ~—Murcla .. 21 0-30 0 
— er... 1¢ 0-17 0 N tines, ; 
Delicious ` 14 0-17 0 oes oe ee 
i panis e CAC: $ per ` 
Aprona S ear 0—8s 0 i doz. eee c.e 8 0-24 0 
—halves 6 0-10 6 Pears, New Zea- 
Bananas .. 35 0-23 0 land — l 
Cherries, French, —Winter Nellis 19 6-25 6 
ı perorate ... 5 0-12 0 iisti: 


Figs, per doz.... 6 0-18 0 hire 


Gooseberries, per —Glou Morceau 5 0—6 6 


4 sieve .. 3 6—6 0 | —Winter Nelis 6 0—7 6 
Grape Fruit— —Josephine de 
BE noe 5 Malines ... 8 0-10 0 
— Goose... 0 
—Jainalca... 83 6-35 o | Pines, case ... 30 0-40 0 
Grapes, English Strawberries— 
a Haarbro, per d 2 0--4 0 | —Southampton, 
—Alicante Gros @ 4 eh 21b. chip ... 2 6—4 0 
Maroc .. 26-60| .3lb.chip ... 50-60 
~—M uscats ... 6 0-10.0 | —Cornish, 3 lb. 
, —Canon Hall... 7 0-12 0 chip ... .. 3 0—4 0 
Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 
` 6. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
— Onions—- 
—Giant ... 12 0-16 0 Valencia ... — 110 
a NEE —Egyptian ... — 130 
8 sri Parsni 
Aaa 6 2680 | o | eas 
Guernsey — = 
Worthing — hea Pir DEON 15 0-18 0 
Forced ... 10—13 bag ... 40-60 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0--6 0 —English,j-bush. 7 0—9 0 
Cabbage per. otatos— 
doz... `... 2 0--2 6 | —King Edward— 
Carrots, per ton ... eee 1806. 2008. 
j-bag . 4 0—6 0 —others, ton ... 120s. 150s. 
Cauliflowers— Potatoes, New— 
—English, per x —Guernsey per 
te e. 2 0—4 0 owt. ... «.. 18 020 0 
Cucumbers,doz. 4 6-56 | — St. Malo... 16 0-18 0 


—J ersey eae G 18 0 
Radishes, per doz. 1 0--2 0 
Savoys, per tally 8 0-12 0 


r doz. . 0 6—1 0 
—lo ae 0—4 0 Tomatos; English 5 Ta 
forced —p Nn — 

je ane , 2 0—4 0 —pink and white 7 0—7 6 
—white vee 86 0—6 6 
Marrows, Forced, —blae... ... 5 0—6 0 
per doz. .. 12 0-15 0 Island 14 0-22 6 

Mushrooms ia 
Zan C 16—26 Guernsey ... 6 6—7 0 
—Broilers ... 1 0—1 6 | Turnips, per cwt 4 0—4 6 


REMARKS.—The continuance of fine weather is reflected 
in the quantity of produce being handled in Covent Garden. 
The London “season” is responsible for the activity 
in the demand for choice fruits and vegetables, and business 
in these departments is brisk. Hothouse fruits.and Straw- 
berries, although quoted generally at comparatively high 
prices, are selling well. Apples from Australasia are also 
in good demand. Oranges are an improved business 
and warm weather is favourable to the sale of Lemons. 
Cherries from France and Italy are popular and sell freely. 
Apricots from Spain are mostly in a green condition and 
are plentiful. nglish Gooseberries are feeling the com- 
petition with Gooseberries from Holland. Tomatos, after 
a period of firm prices, ate now snr eek Cucumbers 
continue to be a steady trade and are selling well. Mush- 


rooms are plentiful and cheap, the warm weather favourin 
their development. Peas ve developed tapidly and 
supplies are moderately heavy, but are meeting a keen 
maun. French Beans are not selling quite so freely as 

the and are cheaper. English Asparagus is plentiful, 
but the competition of Peas keeps the price of Asparagus 
goan ; there is, however, a brisk enquiry for the demands of 

scot week. § s are a slow trade and their prices 
ede ae wren are Tot rental and trade in them 

- NeW ro se riy W 

are on the short side. SE UA doe eee 


GLASGOW. 


á Imperator, 10d. to 1/2; Gladioli (Prince of 
Wales and Maiden’s Blush), 1/3 to 1/8 (6's); Sweet Peas, 
6d. to 8d. per bunch; special, 8d. to 1/6; Pyrethrume, 
2/- to 6/- per dozen bunches; double white Narcissi, 
4/6 to 6/- ; Anemones, 3/- to 4/-; pink Carnations, 3/- 
to 3/6; White, 2/6 to 3/-; pink Roses, 2/6 to 3/6; red and 
white, 1/6 to 2/6; Lilium longifloram (Harrissil), 2/6 to 
3/- per bunch, and Gladiolus The Bride, 8d. to 10d. 
Bedding plants were dearer, Geraniums making up to 
10/- per dozen for Paul Crampel and Henry Jacoby: 
Lobelia, 3/- per box; Violas, 2/- per dozen ; Antirrhinums 
1/6 per box ; Stocks an 


Marguerites, 3/- per dozen ; 
Asters, 6d. per dozen; and Coltness Gem Dahlias, 2/6 
to 3/6 per dozen. 


The fruit market was more active on increased 
deliveries of Strawberries, Cherries, Tomatos, etc. Prices 
of English Strawberries averaged 1/6 per lb.; French 
Cherries, 14/- to 17/6 per “ boat"; Apricots, 16/- to 11/- 
per crate; Cherry Plums. 9/-; Scotch Tomatos, 10d. 
to 1/- per İb.; Guernsey Tomatos, 7d. to 8d.; New Zealand 
Apples (Delicious, Jonathan, London Pippin and Dunn's 
Favourite), 17/- to 19/- per case. Sunkist Oranges, 
$2/~ to 33/-; Valencia Oranges, 504’8, 14/6 to 16/6; 
360’s, 16/- to 18/-; 300's, 19/- to 32/-; and Porto Rico 
Grape Frult, 22/- to 36/-. 

In the vegetable section, Cauliflowers realised 5/- per 
dozen: Cucumbers, 4/- to 7/-; Lettuces, 4/- per crate of 
30; French Carrots, 1/-; Turnips, 1/1; and Teneriffe 
Potatos, 18/-. 


THE WEATHER IN MAY. 


Generally dry weather continued to predominate in 
May, but this month (unlike during April) was largely of 
n spring type, the winds being mainly due easterly and 
north-westerly, both of these, indeed, prevailing to an 
unusual extent. , The relative humidity was very low. 
The month’s results for the remaining meteorological èle- 
ments, however, differed little ffrom the respective averages 
The mean temperature was 52°, or not quite a degree above 
normal, The maximum thermometer in the screen rose 
to 78° on the 7th, but only passed 70° on two other days 
(the 8th and 9th); while a minimum of 29° on the Ist 
was more noteworthy, and the grass thermometer then 
registered 19°. In all ground frost occurred on four 
nights. Kxactly 200 hours of bright sunshine were 
recorded, which aggregate is nine hours below the average. 
Rain fell on eleven days, or nearly three fewer than the 
normal number; but the total quantity was only 1°18 
inch, or 1°03 inch less than the average. ‘The ground 
water level fell steadily. Visibility varied a goad deal 
being poor when the wind was easterly, and excellent when 
it was north-westerly. A moderate thunderstorm occurred 
on the afternoon of the 4th, and a slight gale (off the sea) 
on the evening of the 2lst. Joseph Bazendeli, The 


Fernley Observatory, Southport. 


SOHEDULES REOEIVED. 


CHELTENHAM SPA FLORAL FETE AND PROVINCIAL SHOW 
OP THE NATIONAL ROSE SocreTy.—Exhibition to be held 
on Wednesday and Thursday, July 6 and 7. Secretary, 
Mr. Cyril Cassidy, 58, High Street, Cheltenham. 

KINGSTON AND DISTRICT CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY.— 
Twentieth Annual Exhibition to be held at Surbiton 
on Wednesday, November 9. Secretary, Mr. W. H. Divers, 
Westdean, Hook, near Surbiton. 

PETERBOROUGH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Summer 
Show, to be held on July 12, 13 and 14. The Horticultural 
Section includes thirty-six classes of which the most 
important are those for a group of herbaceous flowers and 
foliage, in which prizes of £15, £7 10s. Od. and £5, and 
the Clay Challenge Cup valued fifty guineas are offered, 
and for a display of Roses occupying a space of ten feet 
by five feet, in which the prizes are £15, £7 108. Od. and £5, 
and the Abol Challenge Trophy valued at £50. Secretary, 
Mr. R. Bibby, Agricultural Office, Cross Street, Peter- 
borough. 

SAFFRON WALDEN HORTICULTURAL SocrETY.—Annual 
Flower and Horse Show, to be held on Thursday, July 21, 
1927, in the North Deer Park, Saffron Walden. Secretary, 
Mr. George Collin, 66, Debden Road, Saffron Walden. 

LITTLEHAMPTON HORTICULTURAL SocrETY.—Summer 
Flower Show to be held on Wednesday, June 29th.—Sec- 
retary, Mr. E. Pitts Fenton, Gable Cottage, Irvine Road, 
Littlehampton. 

ALNWICK HORTICULTURAL, ETO., SOCIETY.—Annual Ex- 
hibition, to be held on Saturday, epromo 3. Secretary, 
Mrs. G. D. Glass, Northumberland Street, Alnwick. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


WATKINS AND SIMPSON, LTD., 27-9, Drury Lane, London, 
W.C.2.—Seeds (Wholesale). 

W. MAUGER AND SONS, Bulb Growers, Guernsey.—Bulbs. 

GEo. FOWLER LEE AND Co, LTD., Queen’s Road, 
Reading.—Bottling outfits. 
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WAED, FOREMAN, experienced decor- 
ating, fruit and plant houses; age 26 to 28; 
wages £2 per week, bothy and attendance.—Apply, with 


references, HEAD GARDENER, Davenham Gardens, 
Malvern. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


CORPORATION OF GLASGOW. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF PARKS. 


FOREMAN of three wanted for nhouses ; 
must have thorough knowledge of fruit, flowers, 
and Orchids and be good decorator; eleven in gardens ; 
bothy.— Write, with full particulars, stating wages required, 
or apply personally, to TRATT, The Grange Gardens, 
Farnham Common, Near Slough. 


THE Corporation invite applications for the 
position of Assistant Director of Parks. Salary 
ae rising to £550 per annum, with free house, coal and 
ght. 


Applicants must be thoroughly qualified gardeners 
with a practical training in all branches of horticulture, 
and also have had nistrative and managerial exper- 
lence. A knowledge of arboriculture and the planning 
and laying out of recreation grounds will be additional 
recommendations. 


Applications, with six copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials (which will not be returned), stating 

ualifications, present tion, etc., must be lodged with 
the TOWN cL RK, Ci y Chambers, Glasgow, on or before 
30th June, next, marked on the outside, “Assistant 
Director of Parks.” 


AN any gardener recommend two thoroughly 
good married men, FOREMAN, Inside, must be 
good plantsman and decorator; also LEAD on Deora 
grounds; good wages and cottages.—Age and l par- 
ticulars to HEAD GARDENER, Yattendon House 
Newbury, Berks. 


Yea. any Head Gardener recom- 

mend a thoroughly experienced FOREMAN for 
outside In large establishment ; good wages to the right man 
New bothy.— ROSE, Michaelstowe Hall Gardens, arwich. 


Wa: single, experienced KITCHEN 
GARDENER, must be well recommended; 
wages 40/- and rooms (duty pala). APRII, with copies 
of characters, to COMBEER, Hou atch Gardens, 
Brentwood, Essex, 


D. STENHOUSE, 
Town Clerk Deputy. 


City Chambers, 


Glasgow. 
10th June, 1927. 


ANTED, young MAN for pleasure grounds, 

keen, energetic, able to take lead, used to motor- 

mowers ; wages 32/-, bothy.—W. FIFIELD, The Gardens, 
Pickenham Hall, Swaffham, Norfolk. 


NARDENS and STREET TREES SUPER- 
INTENDENT wanted for Welwyn Garden City. 
Must have had experience of laying out and maintainin 
public gardens, lawns, grass verges and planting an 
pruning street trees.— Write fully, stating age, experience, 
etc., to THE SECRETARY, Welwyn Garden City, Ltd., 
Welwyn Garden Clty, Herts. 


ARDENER, experienced all-round wanted, 

July 9; pleasure grounds, vegetable garden, cold 
houses ; cottage.—Reply, full particulars, RIDLEY, 
Wood House, Lt. Waltham, Chelmsford. 


ANTED, MAN for kitchen garden and 
fruit trees on wall and in orchard ; thy. State 
age, wages, etc., to E. JOLLEY, East Meon, Petersfield. 


EE Royal Horticultural Society invites 

applar on for the post of SUPERINTENDENT 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Department in their Gardens 
at Wisley. Duties include tivation of plante under 
glass and outdoors, and instruction of students in the 
department. Applicants should send particulars of age, 
experience and two testimonials to THE DIRECTOR, 
a oe Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, by Monday, 
une 27. : 


ANTED, East Sussex, single UNDER- 

GARDENER, chiefly vegetables; 4 kept, no 
bothy ; wages 35/-; duty every third week, 5/-.—$. G. P., 
Box 38, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ANTED, active, single MAN, experienced 
kitchen garden and Outside generally; also if 

used to motor-mower, and capable of taking duty; no 
bothy.—Age, wages expected, with refs., to SIMSON, 
The Gardens, Martholme, Parkside, Wimbledon, 8.W. 


We experienced MAN for pleasure 
grounds, take turn on duty. Send copy of refer- 
ences; bothy.—H. G. KING, Charters Gardens, Ascot. 


PRIVATE. 


ANTED, for small estate in Sussex, where 

staff is being reorganised, thoroughly experienced 

and cape HEAD GARDENER, also SECOND GAR- 
DENER; modern cottages for both; could employ wife 
of gardener or second gardener in house; state wages 
required. Send copies of references. —Reply to S. B. H. 
Box 25, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. ? 


ANTED, strong, active, single MAN to take 
charge of kitchen garden ; good references neces- 


TA State wages required with bothy, etc., to ARTHUR 
BULLOCK, Copped Hall Gardens, Epping. 


ANTED, UNDER-GARDENER, exper- 


ienced, eight in garden ; wea 35/- to 40/-, 
with accommodation.—Apply, HEA GARDENER, 
Burton Park, Petworth, Sussex. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, wanted in 
August, Scotsman preferred; thorough knowledge 

of all fruit, vegetables and flowers; small greenhouse ; 
cottage; personal recommendations from last situation 


essential._-Apply, MRS. JOHN THORPE, Coombelands, 
Pulborough. 


W SNET, a good SECOND GARDENER, 
thoroughly experienced, including Orchids and 
Carnations; good wages for suitable man; no cottage ; 
age, wages, references.—MILTON BODE, Cliffe House, 
Mapledurham, Reading (Oxon.). 


ANTED, experienced single MAN, chiefly 
fodein Tor por AE ET eee £2 a week, 

gs in gardens.—J. Holland 
Gardens, Near Tonbridge, Kent. regret e 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, age 
26 about, experienced pleasure and_ kitchen 
ns, use scythe.—Apply, with references, to COLONEL 


. 8. HALFORD, Manor House, Newton Stacey, Stock- 
bridge, Hants. 


ARDENER, married, no children, under- 
stand fruit, flowers, glass; 2 rooms provided ; 


wash car. State age, religion, abstainer or temper 
experience.—IVY, Aspin Lodge, Harrow. PEIS 


W 4ANiED. immediately, strong, active 
JOURNEYMAN, about 22, for pleasure unds; 
used to motor-mower ; also keen youth, 18, as IMP OVER, 


Inside.—All particulars, HEAD GAR 3 
Park, Guildford. : DENER, Albury 


ANTED, GARDENER, SECOND of five, 
chiefly Inside, Vines, Carnations, etc. ; married, 

no accommodation for children ; wife willing to board two 
single men (10/~ extra paid for attendance), Duty alter- 
nate weeks, 8/-. State experience, wages required, with 


rooms, coal and light—T. BAIRD, Huntercombe Place, 
Nettlebed, Oxon. 


ECOND GARDENER wanted, 8 kept. 
keenly interested, lawns, herbaceous, shrub borders, 
knowledge Ransomes’ motor-mowers ; good references ; 
duty paid; 35/-, house and coal.—E, J. STENNER, 
Woolley Hall, Maidenhead, Berks. 


pleasure gardens; eleven kept; bothy; must be 
thoroughly experienced and have good references; wages 
36/-, duty extra.—Write, with full particulars, or apply 


personally, to TRATT, The Grange G 
Common, Near Slough. ge Gardens, Farnham 


roe. required with good all-round 
experience, about 15 men in the gardens.—State 
full particulars, age, etc., to DICKSON 
The King’s Seedsmen, Manchester. 


FORMAN for comfortable place; good at 
plants and house decorations; must be reliable ; 
wages £2 2s. Od. and 6/- duty, bothy and attendance. — 


Particulars to HEAD GARDENER, Elmers Court, Lyming- 
ton, Hants. . 


JOONE Inside, for fruit and 
duty every third week, cricketer 

copies of testimonials.—W. F. H 
Park Gardens, Lymington, Hants. 


W sae TED J a RNEYMAN, Inside, about 

, Bood experience fruit and plants; w 33/- 
bothy, etc.. 5/- duty.—Copies of i e io “E. w 
FULLER, Lavington Park Gardens, Petworth. 


plants, 
referred. Enclose 
LTON, Pylewell 


ROBINSON, 


IRST-CLASS JOURNEYMAN required for 


Jone 18, 1927. 


ANTED, young MAN, 18 to 20, for pleasure 

grounds and take duty every fourth week: Good 
bothy, etc. State wages, references.—H. FRENCH 
Moulton Grange Gardens, Pitsford, Northants. i 


ANTED, thoroughly e i 
W A oma GARDENER, lve oot, my 


Head of 
two, man and boy. Salary £2 108. Od. week a 
Write, MRS. BOLAND OLIVER, Orlestone. hee : 


ANTED, WOMAN UNDER-GARDENER 
unmarried, experience of glass essential i 


35/-, with accommodation.—Apply, H ; Wages 
Burton Park, Petworth, Sussex, ply, HEAD GARDENER, 


TRADE. 


ANTED, NURSERY MANAGER, for 
well-known business in the midlands, must have a 
thorough practical knowledge of the production and value 
of choice trees and shrubs, Roses and fruit trees, and be 
uite competent to control a large staff, and to take entire 
c e in the absence of the principal.—Apply, in strict 
confidence, stating age, experience, where gained, salary 
ea ad good house, rent free, and when at Liberty, to 


YMAN, Box 17, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Garden, W.C.2. ° ee nes 


ANTED, PROPAGATOR for herbaceous 

nursery, With a knowledge of plants, and able to 

take charge of some stock under supervision. State 

wares required and full particulars.—S. W. P., Box 15, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Wa energetic young man as PROPA. 
a oe Ore Pone in Conifers, orna- 
men rees, shrubs, etc.—Age, experience, and es to 
DICKSON’S NURSERIES, LTD., Chester. i 


ANTED, smart, all-round PROPAGATOR 

for small General Nursery; single; age 24-28.— 

Apply, YORKSHIRE, Box 26,5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


We immediately, LANDSCAPE GAR. 

DENER for Newfoundland, able to lay out golf 
course, playing fields etc. 25 to 30 dollars per week (£6) 
according to experience. References.—SHARP, 22, Pall 
Mall, Leigh-on-Sea. 


ANTED, at once, capable CUCUMBER 
GROWERS, permanent poaitions and good wages 
for suitable applicants.—H. WHATELEY, Kenilworth 


MESSA. DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh, 
require the services of a man with experience of 
Dahlia growing and a knowledge of classes and varieties 
for second or third place, according to experience.—Full 
particulars and wages expected to above address. 


( } ROWER wanted, young and energetic, 

good plantsman and propagator, well up in Dahlias, 
Carnations and ali florists’ flowers, Cyclamen, Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias, etc.—A DI te age, epaima and salary 


expected, to JO EED & West Norwood, 
London. 


Wee. any time between now and 
August 1st, CLERK, with experience of contract 
and costing work in Wholesale Seed Trade.— Write, 
stating experience, age, salary expected, copies of refer- 
ences and fullest particulars with firet application, to 


a ae C., Box 18, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


ANTED, young MAN with experience of 

the seed, bulb and nursery trade. A knowledge 

of correspondence and book-keeping an advantage.—Full 

PUET to ARTHUR ROWLES, 14, Market Street, 
xford. 


ANTED, by a leading house, for retail 
hardy plant department, first-class CORRES- 
PONDENCE CLERK, with practical knowledge of her- 
baceous plants, and ability to prepare and draw planting 
plans.—Write, with full particulars, salary required, age, 
experience, references, to S. K. L., Box 23, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


RUITERER and Florist. ASSISTANT 
wanted as a Second Hand for first-class business 

in Hampshire. Must have had some experience in window 
dressing, etc., and a good salesman. References essential. 
—Apply, A. L. P., 


G w.c ox 29, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
arden, W.C.2. 


BO SD aa a teeth te 
\ NV ANTED, experienced FEMALE FLORIST, 

good maker up and smart saleswoman ; age 2428. 
—Apply, YORKSHIRE, Box 27, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


el 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


i 
MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


SUNG. MAN » accustomed to botanical 
» requires post ; rears’ experi . 
departiients: I 9 years’ experience in various 


excellent knowledge British and 
ee DE Con pe Yell a m ndon ; age 25, mated N 
ate Garten, woa » Box 31, 5, Tavistock Street, 


PRIVATE. 
Sea tsa tics E 
ARDENER, HEAD and BAILIFF, life 


experience in all branches, excellent references.— 


Apply, HEAD GARDENER, ci i 
Southgate, N.14. , Cjo R. & G. Cuthbert, Ltd., 


—ŘŘŮĖĂ— UU 

EAD GARDENER seeks re-engagement 

where several are kept ; age 45, married, 2 children. 

life ex ‘rience, 17 years as head ; highly recommended. — 
A. PORTER, Stoke Lodge Gardens, Cobham, Surrey. 


H TWYFORD, Esq., wishes to highl 
e Mend A. McKENZIE as HEAD Bi 

where 5 or more are kept; life experience in good estab- 
lishments ; at liberty when sulted.—Apply, cKhENZIE, 
The Gardens, Possil House, Copse Hill Wimbledon, S.W.20 


R. DAVID BEVAN very highly recom- 
mends HEAD GARDENER: good practical 
experienced man where 6 or more are kept; good organiser 
and manager; married, age 36.—J. COTTRELL, The 
Gardens, Shephall Bury, Stevenage, Herts. 


He GARDENER, Scotch, desires re- 

engagement ; married, age 32, 2 children ; excellent 
references; change through estate sold.— PATIENCE, 
Great Durnford, Salisbury. 


AOE MTISER 13 years in present situation 
as head of three or four, leaving through redue- 
tion of staff, seeks re-engagement, HEAD or good SINGLE, 
Understands cows, poultry, bees; excellent references - 
disengaged when suited.—443, Brighton Road, Croydon. 


recome 
DENER, 


WO young men, 27 and 21, at present 
working together as HEAD and UNDER, for two 
years, large garden, which includes Vines, Peaches (Inside 
and Out), {ndoor Chrysanthemums, rockery, require 
similar situation, or as UNDER-GARDENERS. Younger 
experienced motor-mower; very keen: experience from 
large estates ; good references.—DAVIES, c/o Mrs. Collyer, 
Queens Road, Weybridge, Surrey. 


ARDENER seeks situation, HEAD WORK- 

ING or otherwise, life experience, Inside and Ont. 

Private and nursery. Single, age 42.—J. LINFORD, 
68, Allingham Road, South Park, Reigate, Surrey. 


ESSRS. CROW, Land Agents, Dorking, 
confidently recommend HEAD WORKING GAR- 
-DENER who has been in present post seven years; leav- 
ing owing to estate being sold; life experience in all 
branches; age 40; wife, and boy of 13 at home. — 
r STRE T, Leybourne Grange Gardens, West Malling, 
ent. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 


perience all branches, gained in large establishments. 
Excellent refs., highly recommended by present employer ; 
age 35, married.—SLATTER, Bradenham Road, West 
Wycombe, Bucka. 


IR ARTHUR CORY-WRIGHT, Bt., recom- 
mends his HEAD WORKING GARDENER where 
several kept; life experience, good references; married, 
age 40, one girl aged 11; present place 3 years; estate 
sold.—KNOWLES, Ayot Place, Nr. Welwyn, Herts. 


NARDENER, HEAD WORKING, of 2 of 
8, experienced all branches; employer highly 
recommends ; 7 years present situation ; married, family 2 ; 
age 30.—W.’ LEATH, Harpstield Hall, Hattield, Herts, 


EAD WORKING GARDENER, disen- 

gaged, seeks re-engagement; life experience, all 

branches; married; highest references. Please state 
terms.—SUTTON, Toddington Mauor, Bedford. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, where 2 

or more are kept, experienced all branches ; married, 

no family, middle-age, energetic, good references; disen- 

gaged July znd.—GARDENER, The Cottage, Redgate 
House, Reigate. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, desires 
Te-ehgayvement ; 
branches; 18 years as Head, 8 years present situation ; 
married, age 45, F.H.D. Man, Pipers Corner, cannot speak 
too highly of him and his work.—BURFOOT, Pipers 
Corner Gardens, High Wycombe, Bucks, i 


e ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, sound, 
X practical experience, all phases; willing, obliging, 
energetic, needs situation now ; credentials A.1. Cottage, 


£2 weekly.—GILLIES, Moxhull Park, Wishaw, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 


life practical experience in all > 
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(GARDENER, age 25, seeks situation, senior 

aai of two or SINGLE-HANDED ; 11 years’ experience, 

va i when suited: Eastern district. —Write, F.C.R., 
xX 24, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


wars RAG SS 
W ANTED, situation as SINGLE-HANDED 
i anid ees Te ane experience, age 31, married, 
Sto ey Seats » c/o W. Fish, Nurseryman, 


ne a aa a o a 
(GARDEN ER, single, seeks situation, SINGLE. 

HANDED or otherwise; good experience, good 
references : disengaged.—CLARK, 30, 
Avenue, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


(4 F DENER, SINGLE-HANDED, seeks sit- 

ha go alion ld A edge with good reference ; 
ə years, and no children.—Apply, C. H. 

Woodlands, Northaw, Herts. R 


Ae aa Ae a a 
H A: SMITH highly recommends L. CALVER, 

e SINGLE-HANDED or otherwise; excellent, 
testimonials; age 38, married, 1 child.—lL. CALVER, 
Braunston, Near Rugby. 


ARDENER seeks situation, SINGLE- 

HANDED, life experience, Inside and Out ; married, 

no family, good reference. —W. JAMES, Snarehil, 
Thetford, Norfolk. 


QINGLE-HANDED or CHAUFFEUR.- 

A? GARDENER, careful driver, life experience in all 

branches of gardening; understands fowls: good refer- 

TA ; age 39, —SALMON , 8, Pert Cottages, Barkingside, 
ord. 


Midsummer 


STAGG. 


ARDENER, experienced all branches, 

willing, poultry, pigs, etc., 35 years, one young child, 

disengaged ; cottage required.—GOSLING, Hallaton, 
Market Harborough. 


ECOND GARDENER of five or six seeks 

situation, age 22, 74 years’ experience, Inside and 

Out; well recommended.—J. C. BOOTH, Bodicote Lodge, 
Bodicote, Banbury, Oxon. 


OREMAN or SECOND, Inside and Out, 

fruit and plants, etc., life experience in good gardens; 

good reference.—N. C. BUTCHER, Ponsbourne Park, 
Herts. 


OREMAN, life experience, Inside, Grapes, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Melons, Carnations, Chrysanthe- 
mums and general plants. Competent, trustworthy and 
well recommended ; single. —H. J. GRIFFIN, 55, Sussex 
Place, Slough. 


R. J. PRIOR highly recommends H. 
GOOSEY as FOREMAN, Inside; Vines, Peaches, 
*Mums, etc.—Pitsford House Gardens, Northampton. 


OREMAN seeks situation, Inside or Inside 
and Out; life experience gained in good establish- 
ments; excellent references; age 28, married.—Apply, 
B FREEMAN, Magpie Farm, Frilsham, Nr. Newbury, 
erks. 


ARDENER.—Mr. Edward Hicks, of Chest- 
ham Park, Henfield, Sussex, recommends J. 
FAIRES, age 25, as pleasure GROUN DSMAN, or SINGLE- 
HANDED: married when suited.—Particulars at Loytts 
Cottages, Partridge Green, Sussex, or at above address 


ARDENER, Inside and Out ; 28, married ; 

motor mower, scythe; disengaged when suited.— 

LEVETT, Harwood Hall Garage, Corbets Tey, Upminster, 
Essex. 


ARDENER, age 26, seeks situation, kitchen 

garden or pleasure grounds; drive motor-mower 

and use scythe; good references; n.irried when suited.— 
E. LOADER, St. Giles, Near Salisbury, Dorset. 


DAY, Whirlow Brook Gardens, Sheffield, 
e will be pleased to recommend J. COLES as LEAD 
in kitchen garden and pleasure grounds; age 26. 


OUNG MAN, 21, seeks situation, Inside 
and Out ; good refs.; bothy.—EVANS, Styche Hall, 
Market Drayton. 


OURNEYMAN, FIRST, seeks situation, 
Inside ; age 25, good experience in fruit and plants ; 
recommended.—J. WRAY, Preston, Nr. Hitchin, Herts. 


OURNEYMAN requires situation Inside, in 

good garden; age 19, 5 years’ experience, 2 years 

present place; can be well recommended.—Apply, G. 
WRENCH, Duxbury Park Gardens, Chorley, Lancs. 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation, Inside and 
Out; 10$ years’ kitchen, pleasure, some Inside ; 

age 24 years; bothy : Herts. or London preferred.—Reply, 
H. MITCHELL, 4, Blays Lane, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


OURNEYMAN, 22, seeks situation, sound 

knowledge budding, grafting, training, Roses, fruits, 

trees and shrubs.—T. B. S., Box 22, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


| We in Ireland, b 


Xi. 


J OURNEYMAN, 27, seeks situation, pleasure 

grounds, experienced motor-mowers: well recom- 
mended; bothy preferred.—CALVERŤ, 46, Abbey 
Road, Beeston, Notts. 


OURNEYMAN, 25, seeks situation, Inside 
and Out; 10 years’ experience; good refs.—A. 
NICHOLS, 16, Vincent Street, Leamington Spa. 


A heiaos YMAN seeks situation, Staffs. or 

Shropshire preferred, Inside; good references; 
bothy.—G. ROBINSON, The Gardens, Brynestyn, Wrex- 
ham, N. Wales. 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation Inside; 10 
e years’ experience, well recommended; bothy.— ` 
C. WEAKLEY, Magpie Farm, Frilsham, Near Newbury, 


Berks. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside, good experience in 

fruit and plants, including Carnations; 

WALTER CARTWRIGHT, Ruckley Grange 
Shifnal, Salop. 


R. TURNER, Albury Park Gardens, 

Guildford, recommends strong YOUTH, with 

sone. enpenience on pleasure grounds ; willing and obliging; 
age 16. 


MPROVER, Inside, age 19.—F. Day, Whirlow 
Brook Gardens, Sheffield, recommends E. COCKREN, 
3% years here ; bothy preferred. 


AN, 37, wants sit., used to garden work, 
lawns, handyman; refs.—B. G., 15, Mortimer 
Crescent, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.6. 


R. TURNER, Albury Park Gardens, 
Guildford, recommends E. BARTHOLOMEW 
who is anxious to gain Inside fruit experience ; strong and 
willing, and able to take duty; age 21. 


AD, age 16, seeks situation in garden, 
d without previous experience ; very anxious to learn. 
—R. DICKONS, Stamford Bridge, York. 


trained woman, 

position as UNDER-GARDENER, herbaceous, 
alpines, etc. Live out. Experienced, competent, hard- 
working. Refs. Please state wages.—L. STOKES, 
Grianan, Baily, Co. Dublin, 


ESTATE HANDYMAN, exp. painter, decor- 
ator, carpentry, electric lighting, able drive car, 
B.S.M. certificate. Excellent references: age 26, married 
—L. C. H., 98, Woodland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E.19. 


TRADE.. 
ANAGING FOREMAN, thoroughly quali- 


fed, general plant nursery, accustomed to producing 
everything fouire for up-to-date nurseries, markets, 
shops; good references.—LAWRENCE, Barringtonville, 
Great Eastern Road, Hockley, Essex. 


OREMAN GROWER, Cues., Toms., Chrys., 
Lea Valley experience 16 years; age 46; 
married, cottage preferred.—A. W., c/o 11, 
Cottages, Wormley, Nr, Broxbourne, Herts. 


OREMAN and GROWER, London-Pro- 
vincial experience with soft-wooded, bedding, 
Ferns, flowering, decorative, pot plants, hardy stuff, cut 
bloom, fruit, propagation, branches requirements, etc., 
good references.—C. W., Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelmsford. 


ROWER, with wide experience gained 

Inside in market aurseries also private establish- 

ments, requires post; well recommended; — single.— 
H. GRIFFIN, 55, Sussex Place, Slough. 


EAD SHOPMAN, MANAGER, nursery and 

seed trade; fifteen years Flower Seed Manager 

leading wholesale house.—AKTHUR TURNER, Brook 
House, Hastings. 


EEDSMAN, 21, good refs., seeks post, 

London; 6 years’ exp. farm, garden seeds, testing, 

etc.; travel for interview.—J. HORNE, Seed Testing 
Station, Dept. Agric., Merrion Street, Dublin, 


HOP ASSISTANT, fruit and greengrocery, 

10 years’ experience, highest references ; Sevenoaks 

or District.—MISS E. S., c/o Turner, High Street, Seven- 
Oaks. re 


eo ene, seeks progressive post, offering 

scope for selling and organising ability ; ambitious, 
plenty of initiative, good selling record, theoretical and 
practical horticultural experience ; competent to advise 
growers problems; accustomed to call on nurserymen, 
estates, gardeners, farmers.—PROGRESS, Box 20, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Se required as FLORIST, first- 
class maker-up; 5 mo experience, highest refs. 
would take charge.—B. F. M., 8, Lea Vale Cottagce, 
Wormley, Near Broxbourne, Herts. 


XIL. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
AND 
HEATING ENGINEERS, 


DARLINGTON. 


LONDON OFFIOE: _ 3 

Albert Mansions, 92, Victoria St..3.W.1. 

We invite enquiries for Conservatories, or 
Growing Houses, fully equipped. 


Representatives sent to take particalars. 
Best Value at Lowest Prices. 


Catalogues, Plans & Estimates Free. 


— VULCAN GARDEN 
å EFUSE INCINERATOR 
eel eT 10a... | Garden and Household refuse 
— i reduced to ashes quickly, cleanly 
with minimum amount of smoke. 
Will take a barrow iload of 


rubbish at a charge. 
British Manufacture. 


PRICE EACH 1Q0/- 
Carriage paid nearest Railway 
Station. 2 for 18 /- 

Larger size 


f 
2 for 22/6 12/6 


i “The Incinerator arrived on 

Sa OT ae : Wednesday, and after two soak- 

-1 pr. R ter ing nights | had no difficulty in 

get ting a good Sve: Fon exposed material. I burnt up in 

an hour what would have taken me all day with a bonfire." 
LOSTOCK IRON BASKET WORKS 

Dept. 5, Rudheath Road, Northwich, Cheshire. 


AEIOU T 20115 
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NICOTINE INSECTICIDES: | 


' Are by far the most efficient and eoo- 


Greenhouse, Orchard, or Garden. I kin 
pure Nicotine 95-9 8%, Ni ico-Soap ( icotine 
and Soft Soap) and Fumigating forms. 


CAMPBELL’S 
PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER 
pp ibe tb wis aang The ee method 
o roying w on Roses, Vines, eto., 
in Glasshouses. 
Full partioulars from : 
d. D. CAMPBELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 


7, Lund St., Cornbrook, Manchester 


nomical for destroying sucking insecte in ; 


JUNE 18, 1927. 


GREENHOUSE SHA 
DING 
should be ordered al è ě once. 
We supply WOOD LATH 
BLINDS AND FITTINGS 


and guarantee success. 


We keep a Special staff for 
REPAIR WORK AND RE. 
PAINTING — use &tsaranteed 
genuine white lead paint—and 
can assure you of best results. 


Prices and particulars on application. 


‘| JAMES GRAY =; 


(CHELSEA) 
Horticultural Bilder, 92 Victoria Street, S.W.| 


GARDEN 


SEATS. B T Ns N NG 

BLINDS, MSi ni =e a 
etc. d : 

GREENHOUSES, eto. Plans and Estimates free 


ives sent to take particulars. 


FOSTER & PEARSON. LIMITED, 


BEEST: 


`N, NOTTS. 


Have. been building Greenhouses from 1841 to 
1927, a record of 86 years of sound constructio... 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 
The ROBIN 


reduces the fuel bill and saves labour. | 


Estimates on application Free, 


HOOD BOILER 


KAUAU™’”’IV— Am 


MAA A AMAAAAA AYUUA CAAA 


WD uncanluc Rorri 
ESTABLISHED- 1830 : 


TOTTENHAM.NIS 


omes a time when your Glass House 
C may show signs of wear. A rotting, or 
maybe warping, of the wood; a blister- 
ing of the paint; general insecurity and 
shoddiness. Carpenters, Glaziers, and ‘ Odd- 
job’ men, each have their uses. But this 1s 
specialists’ work—work for William Duncan 
Tucker & Sons Ltd.—builders and repairers 
of Glass Houses since the reign of George 


will promptly and = skilfully— 
repair your Glass House 


the Fourth. They will repair the damage 


with promptitude and efficiency at a reason- 


able cost, lavishing all their experience and 
technical skill on it. Why not call in their 
aid for your repair work? Or better still 
instruct them to build you a Glass House. 
No need for repairs then. A Duncan Tucker 
structure is a joy to the eye and an asset to 


any garden. G.A. 9035 
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on sphaeranthum. 


ENERS 
HRONI 


No. 2113. Vor. LXXXI. {z 


SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1927. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS —lInland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Addrese—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


WHITE-FLY —THE END |A BRILLIANT STRAIN 


The dificulties experlenced 
with this pest definitely ended 
with the coming of ALL 
White-Fly Vapour. XL ALL 
simply eradicates them, and 
there is no way easier. Of all 
nurserymen, seedsmen and 
florists. 


XL ALL WHITE-FLY VAPOUR. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234, Borough High St., London, S.E. 1. 


ALDWELL’S Bedding Plante, including 

newest varieties of Dahlias and themums. 

New list now ready and will be sent free on application to 

Sarat hs & SONS, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 
utaford. 


OBBIE’S Plant Catalogue and List of 

Seeds for summer and autumn sowing now ready. 

Free to all readers. Please mention Gardeners’ Chronicle 
when writing.—DOBBIE & CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


FRXHAUSTED Lawns will be improved by 
using Summer Grass Food now. Particulars and 
booklets post free-—-JAMES MACDONALD, Harpenden. 


ATERERS’ Gold Medal Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, Rare Hardy Shrubs, and 
Perennial Plants, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, and 


‘Bedding P ts. none free. 
JOHN WATERBER, SONS AND CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyford (Berks.), Bagshot (Surrey) and London. 


AXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—New List 

containing Novelties for 1927. Duchess of York 

The Duke, King George V, Royal Sovereign, and all 

the old favourites. Plants in small pots for forcing. 
LAXTON BROTHERS, Nurseries, Bedford. 


BUNYARD'S STRAWBERRIES. 


Qu Strawberry Catalogue is now ready, 
-and -will be sent by-return of. post, with pleasure 
to any interested.—-GE . BUNYARD & CO., LID. 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. . 

t 


BARR’'S SEEDS FOR JULY SOWING. 


ARDY. PERENNIALS ‘and Alpines for 
.the Flower and Rock Garden, and the most 
epee NG ead pe for Pumper owing. Finest 
cted ‘and, ' : cial lists free.— 
BARR & SONS, 1s 13, ng Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, ` 


DICKSON & ROBINSON’S 
GREENHOUSE CALCEOLARIA 
is a brilliant strain. The ‘ slippers ” 
are large, of good. substance, rne 
in profusion, variously and beautifully 
blotched and striped, the colours rich 
and velvety, the habit of the plant 
compact. Packets of seed, 1/6, 2/6 
and 3/6 each. 


I 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 
The King’s Seedsmen, MANCHESTER. 


PEEDS’ SEEDS 


Aquilegias. Hollyhocks. 
Anchusas. Lupins. 
Aubrietias. Myoeotis. 
Campanulas. Polyanthus. 
Canterbury Bells. . Primroses. 
Cheiranthus. Pansies. 
Daisies (Bellis). Popples. 
Delphiniums. Pyrethrums. 
. Foxgloves. Sweet Williams. 
Geum. Verbascums. 
_ Gypsophila. Violas. 
Heuchera. Wallflowers. 


Leading varieties of above, 1/- and 1/6 per packet. 


JOHN PEED & SON 


The King’s Seedsmen \\7es¢ Norwood London 


Beene HERBACEOUS BORDERS 


are supplied by 
KELWAY & SON, 
The Royal Nurseries, Langport, 


Ask for an estimate for a Kel- 
way Colour Border, giving the 
dimensions and soll, ete. 


BRITISH GOODS. BRITISH FIRM. 


Hora ELEGANS (The Incense Plant), 
young plants for growing on, 10/6 doz. Stron 
ditto, to tlower this season, 37/6 per dozen, carriage pai 
on dozen lots for cash-—-STUART, LOW & CO., Bush 
Hill Park, Enfield. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER and Sons, 
Ltd., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N, 15, 


Conservato Winter Gard Vin : 
Portable gradings eto. ens, eries, Peach-houses, 


S ANDEBS, OROHID GROWERS, 
St. Albans. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 
(with supplement) 


Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


FOR 


Flower Seeds. 
Vegetable Seeds. 
Grass Seeds. 


: richest and 1 


ARDY 


SOWING. 


Complete 


Post Free. 


SUTTON & SONS, 
King’s Seedsmen, 


SEND FOR 


for Summer and Autumn Sow- 
ing. All the choicest and best 
strains. Flower Seeds from 
Sd. packet. Vegetable Seeds 
from 4d. packet. Also list of 
Webbs’ Garden Fertilisers— 
Post Free. 


WEBB & SONS LTD. 
The King’s Seedsmen, STOURBRIDGE. 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


Farms, Wisbech. 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN 


Descriptive Lists 


PRICE 6d. 
POS? FREE 7d. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


READING. 


WEBBS' LIST OF SEEDS 


all the new and most brilliant shades 
of colour. List now ready. 


GUNN & SONS, Olton, Warwickshire. 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the Greenhouse and the Garden; 

free on application.—C. ENG 

- Growers, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


Catalogue 


ELMANN, LTD., Carnation 


OW NOW.—Bath’s Empress Pansies, as 
grown for the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. The 
argest-flowering strain of Pansies extant. 

-, 1/6 and 2/6.—R. H. BATH, LTD. (Dept. A.), 


N l mAT E R DOD. Te aaa 
» Chiddingfold, Surrey, — ” ree aiii 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, JUNE 2%h. 
ME: PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
will sell by Auction at thelr 
SALE ROOMS, 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
Consignments of 
PALMS, BAY TREES, ARAUCABIAS, ASPIDISTRA3 
and other decorative plants from Belgium, 
On Wednesday next, June 25th. 
Catalogues on Application. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


A” -WELL-KEPT Freehold Nursery in fast 

rising district, near Southend-on-Sea, comprising 
1} acres valuable Land with nice Bungalow of 5 rooms, 
Garage and Outbuildings ; also 700ft, run of glass and 120ft. 
of frames. Excellent local trade. Price, eae Da 
AUBREY & CO. 96, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 


A COMPACT Freehold Nursery in nice district, 

Surrey, comprising §-acre, comfortable Dwelling- 
house and 4 good glasshouses. Excellent local trade.. 
Net Profits last year £280. Price complete with Stock, 
£1,830.—Apply, AUBREY & CO., above. 


BOTTESFORD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
7 miles from Grantham, 14 miles from Nottingham. 


For Sale by Private Treaty as a going concern. 


A VALUABLE Freehold Market Garden, of 


6 acres, together with 16 span-roof Greenhouses, 
each 150ft. long, and from 10 to 15ft. wide, all heated 
with four-Inch pipes, and well stocked. There are also 
a lean-to forcing house, lean-to greenhouse, 220ft. by 10ft., 
paume houses, etc., and a well-built brick and slated 

sidence of 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, etc. 
The sale is in consequence of the death of the owner, 
and affords an opportunity seldom to be met with of 
acquiring as a going concern the goodwill of a successful 
business with immediate possession.—To view, apply on 
the property, and for further particulars to ESCRITT 
& BARRELL, Elmer House, Grantham. 


por disposal, Lease of desirable small Nursery, 

well stocked, going concern, convenient to town; 
Cottage included: Price £300.—Apply, LEASE, Box 33, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2., 


PARTNERSHIPS. 


W ORKING PARTNER wanted, with capital, 
£350, half-share for Nursery, Greenhouse and 

cre Gardening.—-Write, 129, Beulah Road, Thornton 
eath. 


O Nurserymen and Market Gardeners.— 
Business Man, considerable experience crop and fruit 
growing, wants job, view partnership in well estab- 
lished business. Willing work any capacity.—-L. B. H., 
Box 32, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


NOTICE. 


WANTED: address of sales agent for Roses. 
Boxwood shrubs, etc., from Holland; market 
or otherwise —HOLLAND, Box 42, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


TENDERS. 


LOAM. 
THF Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, 


etc., are prepared to receive Tenders betore 11 a.m., 


on Thursday, 7th July, 1027, for the Supply and Delivery 


to the General Parks, London, of fibrous yellow loam. 
A copy of the conditions and Form of Contract and Forms 
for Tender may be obtained from the CONTRACTS 
BRANCH, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


LAZING and Painting.—New block of 
greenhouses near peas work to commence 
end August. Price wanted.—SP NCER, Norfolk Road 


Nurseries, Maidenhead. eS 


EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL WELSH 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW AT 


SWANSEA 


JULY 29th to AUGUST 2nd 
Extensive Open and District Classification for 
Plants, Cut Flowers, Table Decorations, Fruit, 

and Vegetables. | 
Liberal Cash Prizes. Entries close July 9th. 
Schedules from The Secretary, 
CAPT T. A. HOWSON, 
Little Wind Street, Swansea. 


LEEDS FLOWER SHOW 


Roundhay Park, Leeds 


JULY 12 and 13 
Over 14,000 persons visited the Show last year 


Attractive Classes for Roses, Sweet Peas, 
Carnations, Rock Gardens & Herbaceous Plants 
with increased value in Prizes. 


Entries Olose July 7. 


For Schedules apply—Secretary (Room No. 12), 
8, York Place, Leeds. 


WOLVERHAMPTON FLORAL FETE 


July 12th, 13th and 14th, 1927 


£1,000 IN PRIZES 


ENTRIES CLOSE 4th JULY 


Schedules on application to the Secretary 
46, Queen Street, Wolverhampton. 


PLANTS, &c., FOR SALE. 


Small Classified Advertisements. Twenty words 
(or three lines including headline) 48., and 
1s. for every succeeding eight words (or line or 
part of a line). Double rates for front cover. Fee 
for having replies addressed to this office, 18. 
over and above the amount payable for all 
words appearing in the advertisement, including 
our own address. Displayed advertisements, Ss. 
per inch, or 108. facing editorial matter. 


ps Phoenix Canariensis, 
Excelsa, Kentia Forsteriana, Cocos Flexuosa, and 
Phoenix Roebelinil. New Price List now out. Also a 
quantity of Dracaenas, Indivisa, Veitchii and Bruantl, 
to offer In all sizes. Fine lot of stuff.—For price list, 
apply, ROBERT GREEN (1911) LTD., 28, Crawford 
Street, London, W.1. 


Chamerops 


Crotons, Dracaenas, Gloxinias, G 
Ferns and How to Grow The ee bie pat 


pee: wy. neramina, Verbenas, Hy- 
rangeas, Ww and blue Hellotropes, Rock 
TaD in pote. Catalogue free. —SMITH, Fernery, London, 


(CHINESE, Himalayan and other Rhododen- 


drons, on their own roots. Bare Shrubs, Alpines 
Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Lilles. ; 
—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. br Catalogue 


a) 


Jone 25, 1927, 


—_. 


RARE Primula and Alpine Seeds. — 9 


varieties; Liste free. 


600 
9 
Gien Hall, Leicester. v. F. J. ANDERSON, 


ESEMBRYANTHEMUM, Conopht 
f Or eee Lithops, 6/- per doz, post tree. — 
Wells. , 26, Edward Street, Southborough, Tunbridge 


lee is saved by sowing seeds as soon as ripe 
These are now ready, Anemone obtusiloba Patul : 
fulgens, pulsatilla, p. Farreri, p. Dykes, p. Mallend = 
rubra, Helleborus orientalis, very choice’ strain corsi T 
lividus, Erodium chrysanthum, Papaver alpinum Croeuy 
minimus, Ourisia macrophylla, Iris histrioides Takoi 
1/- each ; profits for Church work.—A. C. BARTHOLO 
MEW, Tilehurst Road, Reading. - 


Bo. Gloire de Lorraine, 


Turnford Hall, 3/6 dozen, 24/- 100 ; 
4j- dozen, 30/- 100; The King, 4/6 doen A en 


cuttings rea now.—TH ; 
Blandiora. 7 E DORSET NURSEBIES, 


Agathea, 


N OW IS THE TIME to repair and make-your 
Hedges.—Privet ovalifolium. evergreens, broad, 
leaved Privet, 1-2ít., 4/- per dozen, 18/- per 100; 2to 8 ft. 
Ja per dozen, ag ls 100; 3 to 4 ko 7/- per dozen, 
per .—H. , F.B.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


M^EE YOUR OWN Asparagus and Seakale 
Beds: sober Connover’s Colossal, extra 
strong crowns, special selected for forcing, 2 years old 
15/- per 100, 8/- per dozen; Extra selected, one year old, 
10/- per 100, 2/- per dozen, Seakale, extra strong clumps, 
specially selected for early forcing, 3/- per dozen, 20/- 
er 100. Seakale, magnificent strong roots, 2/6 per dozen. 
7- per 100.—H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, Wisbech, 


PLANTS WANTED. 


ANTED, 150 Lilium candidum Bulbs 
for late August delivery; quote price, to H. 
WHEELER, Avening Court Gardens, Glos. 


VV ANTED. large Hydrangeas, Agapanthus 


and Oleanders.—Particulars to BALDWIN, 
Bretton Park Gardens, Waketield, Yorks. 


W ANIED; 4 large Agapanthus in Tubs or 


Pots. State price and particulars.—KENT & 
BRYDON, Darlington. 


a a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1S AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of 

description., Catalogue G.C. 156; 
Tree Guards, Catalogue G.C, 68; 
Gates. Catalogue G.C. 163; Kennel Ralling, Catalogue 
G.C. 86; Po ny Fencing, alogue G.C. 70. 
separate lists. —BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ARDSLEY’S Barrows are sent carriage id 
your nearest station. Garden “ The Cavendish, 
29/6; ‘The Frinton,” 47/6; No. 196, Navvy, 22/6. 
Ironcrete Garden Rollers, weight 2 cwt., 16 in., acy. 
BARDSLEYS (BARROWS), COLCHESTER (Dept. @.C.), 
one š 


GRAVEL FOR PATHS. 


WE. can load the famous Famham Red Gravel 
for paths, from our own pits, on rali, arnham 

Staton; at 8/6 per ton.—S. BIDE & EONS, LTD., Farnham, 
urrey. 


ETTERING LOAM, best colour aod a ps 

2/6 2-cwt., le bags, carriage — 
NORTHANTS LOAM. Ct Y., 18, Horsemarket, Kettering. 
De O O OoOo o eer 


EAT MOULD, for Rhododendrons and 


Nursery-work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in trucks on rall.— 
WALKER, Pinewoods, Church Hil, Camberley. 


EE eeenen 
TMINEST PEAT in England, — New Hanis 


cutting, very fibrous; truck loads quoted. 
bags Leaf-mould, Loam, Sand or Peat, 4/- each; B. Slag, 


66; Super, 9/-.—-HERBERT SHEA, Soll Expert, 
Romford. . ge 


every — 


JUNE 25, 1927. 


SN CTNE Cuin Cumberland Turf, weathered Lime- 
paths, ot Pay eta: Leh special Bed Shale for tenni tennis courts 


AWN TURF and Loam Specialists. En 
quirles . 
BONS" Hoddeades, inepection invited.—FROGLEY & 


raltway statio d carriage 
any Palla Castlegate g n a England. - — HoD & BONS, 


Se DISPOSAL for country 


houses, 
farms, etc. ; no empty! cose 
coma Pa Pec cuane a sag 
a C; a ect fe E 
BEATTIE, ®, Lower Groevenct Pisce, W ple 


TOD Garden Netting, best selected small 
mesh, 25 by 2 yds, » 3/6, a en 7/-, or 8 yds. 14)-; 


ome paid. ennis 
STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., 5 8 errace, 
Lowestoft. aftolk z 


RADEN. Oan oe pace pear mg, 


aizo 
by 
VONE jib oy, b Ea" ea y5; ih a ae as by 


—TICKNER & CO., Ne Works, kar 


ENNIS Boundary Nets, new, stout; black 


narina. min ngly lined top nd bottom ; 
25 adin l yards wi —-.» 25b on - 
25 yards long, 8 14/- and sire a Garden N 7 it a ‘ee 
ng, small mes Ls a Jart 


tro W 

ne is? 38 ey 8 11/2; rid ed ‘gag 2S wy 10, 17/6, 
n or cash returned. o Baid, Nota se 

immediately. —A. HATTER, Net Wor , Rye, 


a a a SSS eS SSS 
wast ED, copies of Gardeners’ Chronicle 
for January 8, 1927. Full published price and 

tage paid for clean copivs, complete with Almanac.— 
BTA, Box 37, 5, Tavistoc Street, ovent Garden, W.C.2. 
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RY DESCRIPTION 


IT PON CON. * 
STANDARDO PRICE LIST 


AEDAVIES ACO, Cte AYR STREEL, 


IF THERE IS REAL QUALITY 
AND GOOD HONEST SERVICE 
behind your advertisements, they 
will pay, and pay handsomely, 
whatever the initial outlay may be. 


CROCUS des rad 
Autamn-flow 


epin little vene ) now 
becoming bias d more she popigacel and 
no Rock Garden is complete me out 


them z. 100 
Palebellus, ene rosy lilac, ° 
Sativus ( (Saffron C.) purplish 
lilac, with violet 
Specioiun dark blue "strongly 


reco 
Winter-flowering— Zonatus, pale a i 


I ti, ros tple, of striki 
mperati, r eae ae etty shade 


lea bog pag Apai dap bap 
z de a fi SONS, S, Bulb G Growers, Heiloo, Holland 
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“ROOT & STEM 
VEGETABLES” 


By the late Alex. Dean, V.M.H. 


PRICE 3/- Post Free. 


NE of the famous “‘ Present- 

Day Gardening’ series, edited 
by the late R. Hooper Pearson, 
containing eight lovely coloured 
plates. Only a few of these books 
now remain, and they are not 
being reprinted, so that the oppor- 
tunity of securing one may not 
be available much longer. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD. 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2 
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By J. BIRKENHEAD. 


FERNS AND FERN CULTURE 


Revised by F. Parsons. 


PRICE 1/4 POST FREE 


Ferns ought to play a much larger role than they do in the English garden. 
There are so many places where, in consequence of shade cast by tall trees 
or high walls, flowers needing sunshine will not thrive. and where Ferns, on 
the contrary, would luxuriate, given only sufficient moisture. 


Ferns have a grace and dignity all their own, and can redeem by their 
beauty what would otherwise be a bare and unattractive corner of the garden. 
Those wishing to cultivate them cannot do better than purchase the little book 
whose title appears above. 


It can be obtained from : 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE LTD., 5, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE TO USE 
A NON-ARSENICAL PREPARATION 
FOR WEEOKILLING WE STRONGLY 
RECOM MEND 


McDOUGALL’S 
PERFECT SAFETY 


WEEDKILLER 


which quickly destroys weeds 


and other rank growth on paths 


and drives. 


Pint 1/6, quart 2/6, 4 call 4l-;1 gall 6in 


§ gall. drums 25j-. 40 gall. casks £7 10)- 


1 GALL. MAKES 25 GALLS. SOLUTION. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
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Hoeing and Hand-picking are back-aching jobs and 

unsatisfactory in the end. Do your weeding scientifically 

with WEEDICIDE which does the job thoroughly by 
destroying the roots. 


Weedicide is a powerful Arsenical preparation, and is 
highly commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


NOTE ITS HIGH CONCENTRATION —1 gallon (9/-) 


dilutes to 100 gallons water and is sufficient to treat 300/400 
, Square yards at the low cost of ld. per gallon. 


>, >| l s-y/) sj r r 
Pint 1fg, quart 3}-, y gallon S/-, t gallon gl-, 2 gallons 17/-, 5 gallons 36/6 


j ai m 
20 gallons 105/-, go gallons 2v0)- 


OF AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


* 
s L 


8.5.6.5. 


AILLS WEE 


Manufactured hy 


COOPER, McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, LTD. 
BERKHAMSTED, Hearts. 


J 7449 2852 


Juns 25, 1927. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fiity 
years at Greenwich, 61:6°. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE— 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London. Wednesday, June 22, 
10a.m. Bar. 301. Temp. 65°. Weather. Fine. 


THE Food Storage Board of 
the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research has 
issued a specially valuable 
Report.* It is one which 
deserves to be studied as attentively by 
home growers of fruits as it will be by growers 
Overseas who look to our markets for the 
disposal of their produce. As the Report 
states, chilling as a means of preventing 
the perishing of fruits has probably reached 
its limit of application, for it permits of 
the transport of fruits and vegetables 
only within a limited radius. For this 
reason other methods of extending the storage 
life of fruits and vegetables are being in- 
vestigated. Where the conservation of the 
intact fruits is not necessary, the freezing 
method is probably the most economical, 
for although, of course, frozen fruit when 
thawed is reduced more or less to pulp, 
the quality is not impaired. Hence the 
jam maker and the confectioner find in 
this method a useful means of preserving 
otherwise perishable material. But if the 
living state of fruit is to be preserved, 
other means must be employed. For this 
reason the Research Staff of the Food 
Board has devoted its attention to the study 
of the behaviour of fruits under various 
conditions of gas storage. The scientific 


Gas Storage 
of Fruit. 


*Food Inrestigation, “ Gas 
Storage of Fruit.” Department of Science and Industrial 
Research, H.M. Stationery Office, 1027, price 1g. Od. net. 


Special Report No. 30. 


considerations which encourage the belief 
that storage might be effected in this way 
are very simple. Oxvgen is essential to 
the life of plants. Carbon dioxide in small 
doses stimulates vital activity; in larger 
doses depresses it, and in yet larger amounts 
acts as a poison. Living fruits, like the 
other parts of plants, use oxygen and evolve 
carbon dioxide, and hence in a sealed 
vessel containing living fruit oxygen dis- 
appears and is replaced by carbon dioxide— 
the increase of carbon dioxide being approxi- 
mately equal to the decrease of oxygen. 
Ventilation, that is, the introduction of 
fresh air, provides a means of regulating 
the composition. The ventilation may be 
of the ordinary kind, that is, the admission 
of fresh air with its twenty-one per cent. 
of oxygen, and its low, 0'04, per cent. of 
carbon dioxide; or it may be “ negative,” 
that is, carbon dioxide may be introduced. 
Thus it is possible to maintain an approxi- 
mately constant atmosphere in the container 
in which fruit is stored. In the early experi- 
ments carried out in 1918 and subsequent 
years it was shown that ripening may be 
retarded without ill-effects to the fruits 
by reducing the amount of oxygen in the 
air, and it was found that an increase 
of carbon dioxide also retards ripening. 
As an example of the results obtained, 
the case of Apple Stirling Castle may be 
cited. This Apple turns yellow after twenty- 
eight days in air, but is still green after 
114 days in an atmosphere containing 5-10 
per cent. of oxygen and 10-15 per cent. of 
carbon dioxide. The artificial gas storage 
also delays the softening of the fruits and 
the formation of sugar in them. Large 
scale experiments confirmed the results 
of laboratory tests. A gas store was 
constructed at Histon on the property of 
Mr. John Chivers, who has taken the keenest 
interests in these experiments, and the 
experiments included the testing of the gas 
storage system against various Other well- 
known methods of storage. The experi- 
ments revealed both the potential merits 
of gas storage and serious difficulties 
of its application—the chief of which 
lay in the fact that it is technically 
a very difficult matter to prevent a large 
cement container from exhibiting air leaks. 
When this difficulty was overcome it was 
shown that by the gas storage method the 
life of Apples (Bramley’s Seedling) was 
more than double that under ordinary 
conditions of storage. Another difficulty 
which has to be overcome consists in pre- 
venting change of temperature by the self- 
heating of the fruits. In the course of 
experiments on this subject it was found 
that gas storage with 1o per cent. of carbon 
dioxide is most effective at temperatures 
at about 50°F. Humidity also should be 
controlled, but in practice this is by no means 
easy. The experiments, which are to be 
continued, are manifestly fraught with 
great possibilities not only for the foreign 
grower but also for the home producer. 
That they will lead to important develop- 
ments in the practice of fruit storage is 
certain, and therefore the results of the 
further experiments will be awaited with 
interest by all those concerned with the 
growing or marketing of fruits. 


International Horticultural Conference at 
Geneva.— About one hundred delegates attended 
at the Conference of the Fédération Horticole 
Professionelle Internationale at Geneva on 
Monday, June 20, when M. Rochaix, President 
of Agriculture for the Canton of Geneva, 
opened the proceedings with a speech of welcome 
on behalf of the Swiss Government and the city 
of Geneva. M. J. Vachoux, President of the 
Association of Swiss Horticulturists, who 
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presided over the Conference, also offered a 
welcome to the foreign delegates. The Confer- 
ence commenced at 8.30 a.m., an hour considered 
early by the British delegates who, however, 
turned up well to time, those representing the 
old country being Messrs. H. T. Mason, Presi- 
dent of the British Florists’ Federation ; 
Mr. E. Laxton, past President of the Horticul- 
tural Trades’ Association; Mr. C. Du Cann, 
Mr. C. Engelmann, Mr. W. E. Wallace, Mr. 
C. H. Curtis, Mr. J. Godber, Mr. Rich, Mr. J. 8. 
Brunton and Mr. G. D. Clark, the last-named 
acting as interpreter for the British delegation. 
Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. Laxton and Mrs. Curtis were 
also present at the opening proceedings. By 
twelve o’clock a very considerable part of the 
programme was finished, when an adjournment 
was made for lunch, given by the State Council 
of the Canton of Geneva, in the beautiful park 
des Eaux-Vives—recently presented to the city— 
overlooking the Lake of Geneva. The Conference 
was continued at 4 o’clock, after several minor 
Committees had met, and the accounts for the 
past year had been audited. The chief business 
of the morning was the consideration of the 
minutes of the previous Conference, the con- 
sideration of international charges for the 
transport of horticultural goods, the question of 
protection under the guise of prohibition for 
the purpose of excluding pests, the condition of 
horticulture in the countries represented at 
the Conference, and the subject of co-ordinating 
pathological services. A report of the pro- 
ceedings will appear in our next issue. 


The Jones-Bateman Cup.—In 1920, Miss L. 
Jones-Bateman, of Cae Glass, Abergele, presented 
to the Royal Horticultural Society a valuable 
Silver-gilt replica of the Warwick Vase, to be 
used for the encouragement of fruit production. 
It is offered triennially for researches in the 
growing of hardy fruits, Figs, Grapes and 
Peaches in the open or under glass, and is 
available for award in 1927. Candidates should 
submit accounts of their work by October 31. 
The work dealt with must have been carried 
out by the candidate in the United Kingdom, 
mainly during the past five years. The Cup 
will be held for three years by the successful 
candidate, who must give a bond for its safe 
return, and when the Cup is relinquished the 
holder will receive a commemorative gold medal. 
The holder will be eligible to compete on the next 
or any succeeding occasion. The assessors 
will be three, two appointed by the Royal 
Horticultural Society and one by the National 
Farmers’ Union, and they will report to the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
upon the originality and comparative potential 
value to the fruit-growing industry of the work 
of the candidates. The Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society will award or withhold 
the Cup at its discretion. 


The National Memorial to Queen Alexandra 
(Garden Scheme.)—Major A. Dorrien-Smith, 
of Tresco Abbey, Isles of Scilly, in addition to 
opening his gardens to the public from July 25 
to August 6 on behalf of the Queen Alexandra 
Memorial Fund, has kindly agreed to allow 
visitors to enter from July 10 to 20, when 
Metrosideros tomentosa, named ‘“‘Pohantakawa”’ 
by the Maoris, will be in flower. There 
are frequent trains from Paddington to Pen- 
zance, and an excellent steamship service from 
there to the Scilly Isles. Further particulars 
may be had from the National Memorial to 
Queen Alexandra, 28, Windsor House, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 


Prohibition of Imports of Cherries from France. 


—In view of the discovery of consignments 


of French Cherries heavily infested with the 
larvae of the Cherry Fruit Fly, the Ministry 
of Agriculture has made an Order prohibiting 
the landing in England and Wales of raw Cherries 
grown in France. The Order came into force 
on the 24th inst., and operates for the remainder 
of the season. 


Dahlias at Southport.— The Flower Show Com- 
mittee and the Parks Committee of the Southport 
Corporation have arranged, in conjunction with 
the National Dahlia Society, for the growing in 
a border in the South Marine Park adjoining 
Southport Promenade, of a representative 
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collection of the best varieties of Dahlias 
in the various sections. The following types 
of the flower will be represented : Cactus, 
large Paeony, large Decorative, small Paeony 
or Charm, small Decorative, Collerette, Pompon, 
Star, Show or Fancy, Single and Mignon ; 
in all there will be about 730 plants. For the 
purpose of comparison, plants of several species of 
Dahlia will be insluded, these having been kindly 
sent by Mr. T. Hay, Superintendent of Hyde 
Park, London, at the request of the National 
Dahlia Society; the other plants are being 
supplied by firms who specialise in the Dehlia. 
This special border of Dahlias is intended to be 
of an educational character, and as the different 
sections of the plants will be labelled, it is antici- 
pated that the public will derive much practical 
knowledge of the habit and growth of the differ- 
ent varieties by inspecting the plants when they 
are in bloom. It is expected that most of the 
Dahlias will be in flower during the period of 
the Southport Flower Show on August 24, 25 
and 26. The border is nearly opposite Scaris- 
brick Avenue, and situate near to the Bowls 
House, facing the Promenade. 


The National Sweet Pea Society.—We would 
remind our readers that entries for the annual 
show of this Society, which is to be held at the 
R.H.S. Hall, Westminster, on July 7 and 8, 
next, must reach the Secretary, 19, Bedford 
Chambers, Covent Garden, W.C.2, not later 
than June 29. 


Linnean Society’s Awards,—At the anniversary 
meeting of the Linnean Society, the President 
Dr. A. B. Rendle, presented the Crisp Award 
and Medal to Prof. H. Graham Cannon, of 
Sheffield University, and the Linnean Gold 
Medal to Dr. Otto Stapf, formerly Keeper of the 
Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. At 
the same meeting, Sir Sidney Frederic Harmer, 
K.B.E., F.R.S., was appointed President ; 
Mr. H. W. Monckton, Treasurer ; Dr. W. T. 
Calman, Zoological Secretary, and Mr. John 
Ramsbottom, Botanical Secretary. | 


Ayrshire Potato Sales.—The first of the series 
of auction sales of early Potato crops in the 
Girvan and Maybole districts of South Ayrshire 
began on Tuesday, the 14th inst., and were con- 
tinued during the remainder of the week. In 
consequence of the late frosts experienced in 
May and the dry weather of June, the crops are 
in a backward condition, and as the quality 
and weight of the tubers varied, prices fluctuated 
to a wider extent than is usual. On a few farms 
a number of lots were withdrawn from sale 
as the result of the frost, but there was spirited 
competition for the choice lots which had 
escaped injury. The high price of £64 per acre 
was realised for a small crop of nine acres 
on the farm of Burnside, but the individual farm 
average ranged from £28 to £55 per acre. One 
transaction was recorded at £20 Po acre, & low 
figure that has not been equalled since pre-war 
days. Epicure is the variety exclusively grown 
and digging operations have already commenced. 


Sale of Stamperland Estate.—Mr. Robert 
Paterson, who has purchased a residence in 
Sussex, has sold his estate near Clarkston in 
Renfrewshire, together with the range of 
glasshouses in which the Stamperland collection 
of Orchids was accommodated, to Mr. James 
Wright, builder, Glasgow, who purposes develop- 
ing the land extending to 110 acres on the lines 
of a garden city. 

Mr. J. Wilson.—The many friends of Mr. J. 
Wilson, Superintendent of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Department, Wisley, will be interested 
to know that he has been appointed gardener 
to Sir Philip Sassoon, Trent Park, New Barnet, 
and is taking up his new duties early in July. 
Mr. Wilson has been at Wisley for the past 
sixteen years and has been successively journey- 
man, propagator and superintendent of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Department. 


Window Garden Competition in Vienna.— 
The Municipality of Vienna is organising a 
competition, in which valuable money. prizes 
are to be offered for the best window balcony, 
business premises, and dwelling house decora- 
‘tion. Information is given freely by the 
municipal authorities as to the best flowers 


and plants to use for this kind of planting, 
and the competition should have a very valuable 
educative effect. 


Mr. Thomas Wells.—The popular Park Buper- 
intendent of Barnsley, Yorkshire, 18 & Lancas 

man who commenced his career 1n the gardens 
of W. F. Fitzherbert Brookholes, Esq., Claugh- 
ton Hall, Garstang. He proceeded into Messrs. 
Dickson’s. nurseries, Chester, and after serving 
there for a period he went as journeyman 
at The Pastures, Derby, and subsequently 
became foreman at Burwarton Hall, Shropshire. 
Later, he went to Trentham Hall and served for 
years under Mr. Peter Blair, leaving 
Trentham to take charge of the gardens at Barlas- 


years. In 1917, , 
Saperne, of the Public Parks at Barnsley, 
and since entering upon municipal work he 
has made Locke Park, Barnsley, one of the most 


MR. THOMAS WELLS. 


noted Dat in south Yorkshire. Although 
situated in the midst of the coal mining industry, 
Mr. Wells has been able to produce floral displays, 
both outside and under glass, which would 
do credit to anyone placed under much more 
favourable climatic conditions. Locke Park 
possesses & good up-to-date range of glass, 
including large show houses, and during the 
year Mr. Wells provides a fine rotation of 
displays, the chief of which are Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, Hippeastrums, Schizanthuses and 
Chrysanthemums. The summer glory of this 
park is what is known as the *‘ Quarry Gardens; ” 
constructed from a disused quarry it has been 
converted into a paradise of flowers, and with 
the slopes on both sides planted with trees and 
shrubs, with a winding path through the centre 
a broad stretch of grass set with beds, and a 
broad border on both sides running the whole 
length of the valley, it lends iteelf to the making 
of a fine flower garden which is at its best 
during August and September. Mr. Wells 
finds that the plants which give the best results 
for bedding in the midst of the colliery districts 
such as Barnsley, are Dahlias, Antirrhinums 
Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Centaureas, 
Calceolarias and Begonias. Last year, Mr. 
Wells introduced—as a new feature in Barnsley 
—carpet bedding into some of the small beds 
using various varieties of Alternanthera Aren- 
arias, Echeverias, etc., while at the entrances 
to the park, where there is a long, narrow border 
at the base of a Laurel bank, the admonition to 

Enjoy the Beauties of Nature,” was worked 
out in carpet bedding. The Barnsley Cor- 
poration caters on a large scale for sports, 


and the bowling greens and tennis courts are 
some of the finest in the country. Mr. Wells 
is very popular both with the people of Barnsley 
and the gardeners of the district. 


A New International Dictionary of Agriculture. 
—Further progress has, we understand, been 
made with the preparation of the I nternational 
Agricultural Dictionary mentioned by us in 
our issue of October 3, 1925 (p. 261), which. is 
being published by the International Institute 
of Agriculture in Rome. We have received 
a specimen of the first fascicle of sixteen pages, 
which runs from Abaca to Accaparement (the 
alphabetical classification being in French). 
The explanatory text is in French and English, 
the words classified being also translated into 
twenty-three other languages in so far as the 
equivalents exist. The general principle on 
which the scheme of the Dictionary is based 
is that of the collection of the most important 
terms used by technicians and speci ists in 
agriculture, agricultural industries, and allied 
sciences. The work is to be published in 
monthly parts consisting of thirty-two large 
octavo s in double columns, with a cover, 
the whole to be completed in about ninety parte ; 


in addition, there will be an index of the words.. 


in all the languages used. 


Economic Botanist’s Visit to the West Indies.— 
We learn that Mr. H. C, Sampson, who was 
recently appointed Economic Botanist at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, left this country 
on the llth inst. for British Guiana at the in- 
vitation of the Governor and under the suspices 
of the Colonial Office and the Empire Marketing 
Board, to study and report on various agricul- 
tural matters in the colony. He will also 
visit Trinidad and the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, and Barbados. . 


Echium callithyrsum.—The magnificent plant 
of Echium callithyrsum illustrated in Fig. 215, 
is growing in the gardens of Mr. A. F. Calvert, 
at Coverack, Cornwall, who kindly forwarded 
us the photograph. Mr. Calvert informs us 
that the plant developed this season 320 of the 
large, cobalt-blue inflorescences, and that it 
measures twenty-one feet across and six feet 
in height. The species is a native of the Canary 
Islands, and requires a mild climate, such as 
that of Cornwall or the Scilly Isles, from which 
latter place the cutting was obtained originally 
by Mr. Calvert. E. callithyrsum is sometimes 
known in gardens as E, arboreum, and is the 
largest and handsomest of all the giant Buglosses 
which are found in the Canary Islands. The 
flower spikes measure about a foot in length, 
and are about three inches wide. 


Appointments for the - Ensuing Week.— 
Romsey and District: 
TUESDAY, 
Society's 
Amateur show. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29: Royal 
Norfolk Agricultural Association’s show (two 
days); Yorkshire Flower Show and Gala (three 
days); Littlehampton Horticultural Society's 
show. THURSDAY, JUNE 30: 
Horticultural Society’s Rose Show in aid of the 
Royal Gwent Hospital ; 
Society’s meeting. FRIDAY, JULY 1: 
Rose Society’s show (two days) ; 
and District Chrysanthemum Society's meeting. 
SATURDAY, Jury 2: Blackburn and District 
Horticultural Society’s meeting. 


« Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.— Watering with Gutta Percha Tubing.— 
Farmers, gardeners, florists, and all who have 
a garden, will save a deal of trouble in watering 
and manuring gardens or land by using Gutta 
Percha tubing. Testimonials to its efficiency 
economy, durability and convenience, are being 
constantly received. Half-inch bore tubing, 
for gardening, 3d. light, 34d. medium, and 

er foot stout, which is the best and more 

exible. Copper branch, stopcocks, and rose 
complete, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
each. Brass or Gutta Percha unions and 
unions and stopcocks, to attach to cisterns or 
butts, all sizes. Price list sent on application 
to James Sheath and Company, at the Patent 
Gutta Percha and India Rubber Warehouse, 
35, Old Street Road, London. Advertisement 
in Gard. Chron., June 26, 1852. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


RICHARDIA ELLIOTTIANA. 


Tae golden Arum is one of the very best plants 
for furnishing the stages in the greenhouse or 
conservatory during the early summer. The 
flowers remain in good condition for a fortnight 
or more, and also last exceedingly well when eut 
and placed in water. 

The spathe is rich yellow in colour, fading 
with age to a greenish tint; the leaves are 
similar in shape and size to those of the more 
common Richardia africana (syn. R. aethiopica), 
but are marked with a few white or translucent 
spote, while the leaf petioles are also more or 
leas blotched. 


The tuber is somewhat similar in appearance 
to that of a Caladium, and is very floriferous. 

Unlike the white-flowered Richardias the 
growth of R. Elliottiana is deciduous, and after 
@ period of rest, the corms should be potted 
early in February, using a rich, fibrous compost 
containing a little dried cow-manure. The pots 
should be just sufficiently large to accommodate 
‘the corm, which should be started in a house 
having an intermediate temperature. Great 
care must be exercised in watering at this period, 
but when the pots are filled with roots liberal 
supplies of moisture will be necessary. 

e plant is a strong grower and a gross feeder, 
therefore generous treatment is necessary 
to obtain good specimens. When well cultivated 
&® second crop of flowers is obtained. Shift the 
plants into larger pots as they require more root 
room and feed the roots occasionally with weak 
liquid manure made from sheep dung. During 
Ite period of growth, R. Elliottiana requires 
a higher temperature than R. africana, and a 
humid atmosphere. 

mg the summer the plants may be 
grown in a cold house or cold frame. From the 
beginning of October the supply of moisture 
supplied to the roots should be reduced, and dur- 
ing the winter only just sufficient to keep the soil 


from becoming dust-dry is necessary. T. H. 
Everett. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


ees 


GARDEN LUPINS. 


THE value of the modern Lupin as a border 
plant is generally recognised, and it occupies 
an important position amongst early summer 
flowering plants in most gardens. It is, however, 
when P ieee on a large scale, that really impos- 
ing floral pertan es are produced, and the 
af aca ybrids are essentially adapted to 
thi 


The ease of pro tion, quickness of growth 
and abundance of powers make this plant an 
invaluable subject for the production of quick 
effects where a large area is in course of develop- 
ment. The Lupin adapts itself readily to almost 
any soil, and is particularly valuable on com- 


aratively poor soils, where the plants may even 
ie used to improve the ground for future plant- 
ing. They are surprisingly free from the attacks 
of ts and diseases, and even when the main 
spike of flowers has passed, the lateral spikes 
continue to give colour and considerably lengthen 
the flowering period. 

Whereas the range of colour in the old-time 
Lupins was almost confined to shades.of blue 
and white, that of the more recent introductions 
has very much widened and includes every 
shade of pink from the most delicate flesh 
to the deepest rose, yellows from the palest 
cream to deep apricot, a number of lavenders, 
mauves and purples, and many attractive 
combinations of these colours. The newer 
varieties retain all the good qualities of the older 
ones, and thus offer exceptionally fine material 
for the creation of massive colour effects of 
great diversity. A. P. C. 


ALPINE GARDEN. 


SAPONARIA CAESPITOSA. 
Tars is an attractive little alpine from the 
Pyrenees, where it is to be found on limestone 
rocks forming close mats of sharply pointed, 


(gee p. 444.) 


linear leaves which are glabrous and of a rich 

green colour. Above the foliage arise red- 

tinted stems three or more inches high bearing 

one or two pairs of leaves and terminated by 

clusters of from three to six short pedicelled 

oe rising from clusters of small, tooth-like 
racte. 

The flowers are about half-an-inch in diameter ; 
the corolla is of a rich rose-pink, while the 
calyces are tinted with red and covered with 
soft, silky down. 

The plant flowers freely during June and 
July; it should be planted ina sunny position 
in the moraine or a cliff crevice. A.G. a 


SILENE HOOKERI. 


Tus lovely species, one of the gems of the 
race, is a native of Oregon and California, 
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FIG. 215.—ECHIUM CALLITHYRSUM. 


and though introduced to this country so long 
ago as 1873, is still only to be obtained as a 
rare novelty. 

Of loose, spreading habit, it produces a quan- 
tity of trailing, angular growths about nine 
inches in length, arising from a stout, central 
tap-root. These growths are sparsely furnished 
with oppositely disposed, narrowly elliptic 
leaves which taper into long, slender pedicels ; 
they have entire margins and are clothed on 
both surfaces with silky down. Because of the 
downy character of the plant it is advisable to 
protect it from excessive overhead moisture in 
winter by means of a sheet of glass. 

The flowers in most instances are produced 
singly and plentifully, if the plant is happily 
situated, during late June and July. They 
are two inches or more across, the large, soft, 
pink petals being deeply divided into four 
narrow lobes, which, combined with the white, 
tooth-likes tructures at the base of the blade, im- 
part to the flowers a dainty, feathered appearance. 

This Silene is worthy of a choice position 
in the rock garden, where it should be planted 
in full sunshine and in deep, light soil. Damp 
in winter seems to be chiefly responsible 
for its failure, which misfortune should be 
guarded against by raising fresh stock from 
seeds, which are sometimes produced abundantly. 
A. G. F., Wisley. | 


rs The Week's Work. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. T. BARKER, Orchid Grower to LADY Lox, 
Bletchley . Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Odontoglossum citrosmum.—This Orchid also 
requires attention so soon as the flower-scapes 
are removed. The latter are produced simul- 
taneously with the new penao buna in per- 
fectly pendulous racemes, hence the desirability 
ọf growing the plante in pans or baskets; which 
can be suspended from the roof rafters. When 
the plants are well-rooted and in full growth, 
an abundant supply of moisture should be given 
to the roots, So soon as growth is completed, 
this Orchid needs a long rest, by keeping it dry 
and exposing it to as much light as possible to 


ensure the ripening and consolidating of the 
newly-made growths. 


Cattleya Lueddemanniana (speciosissima).— 
This Orchid and its numerous varieties, both white 
and coloured, delight in the temperature of 
the warm Cattleya house. Many have some diffi- 
culty in flowering the plant,through,in some cases, 

wing it in too cool conditions, too far from the 
ight, and disturbing it at the roots at the wrong 
season. To keep Cattleyas and their allies in 
good health they should have new rooting 
material whenever they require it; the compost 
should be of a clean, porous nature. The 
drainage material should be ample to allow 
water to pass away readily. A sweet, humid 
atmosphere should be maintained whilst the 
plants are making their growth, and a drier 
atmosphere whilst they are at rest, but not 
excessively dry even at that season. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By R. H. CROOKFORD, Gardener to THE Rr. HON. LORD 
WAVERTEREE, Horsley Hall, Gresford, N. Wales. 


Runner and Dwarf Beans.— Further sowings of 
both Runner and Dwarf Beans may be made, 
and the plants treated as advised in a previous 
calendar. If the soil is very dry, it should be 
well watered before sowing the seeds ; the latter 
may be soaked for a very short time to hasten 
their germination, If not already done, place 
supports to those sown or planted earlier. 


Cucumbers.— Where these are cropping, either 
in houses or frames, care should taken to 
train the shoots, so that crowding the growths 
is prevented. Keep the laterals pinched at 
the joint beyond the fruit. Remove all badly- 
shaped and misplaced fruits, also a few others, 
if the crop is in excess. Cucumbers at this 
stage’ require an abundance of moisture at the 
roots, and manurial assistance should be afforded 
them about twice weekly. Top-dress the roots 
when required with a rich compost consisting 
of good loam and horse droppings, with a little 
bone-meal and soot added. Use the syringe 
freely, or red spider will spread quickly.. Should 
thrips be troublesome, vaporise the house 
so soon as they are detected. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By H. MARKHAM, Gardener to the EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Middlesex. =~ 
Orchards.—Trees bearing good crops will 
be benefited by a liberal soaking at the roots 
with liquid manure, and especially if they are 
growing in grass land; keep the grass very 
short for several feet around each tree, as there 
is nothing more harmful to the welfare of 
orchard trees than letting the grass grow to 
be turned into hay. This I have repeatedly 
observed; on the contrary, where the. grass 
had been kept very short by sheep grazing it and 
the roots of the trees well manured, vigour was 
maintained and the fruits grew to @ good 
size and developed high colour and quality. I. 
American blight is present on the trees dress 
the latter frequently with strong paraffin 
emulsion or Katakilla. The former specific 
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should be applied to the affected with 
a brush; the other syringed thoroughly on all 
parts, according. to. directions issued by the 
makers. ; a ; , 

Raspberries.—If not done already, remove all 
young canes that are not required for fruiting 
next year or for increase of stock. Thin the 
canes to an average distance of about eight 
inches apart, according to the health and strength 
of the growths, and secure them to the wires 
as they advance in size. There is a good 
prospi for a satisfactory crop of berries, 

ut the roots need a thorough soaking of water 
to favour the swelling of the fruits and to 
strengthen the young canes. Both mulching 
the rows with manure and thoroughly soaking 
the roots with liquid stimulants will prove 
very beneficial to the crop and should not be 
neglected in dry weather. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By F. JORDAN, Gardener to COLONEL SPRNDER CLAY, M.P., 
Ford Manor, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Figs.—The fruits of the second crop on 
early forced Fig trees are swelling, and the cro 
should be thinned, retaining the most forwar 
fruits that will ripen quickly. This end is 
best secured by rubbing off most of the small 
fruits as they develop, except those late enough 
to pass through the winter and furnish the 
first crop next year. Very early trees may be 
induced to ripen a third crop, but the fruits will 
be small, and owing to the length of time they 
would take to ripen the trees would have no 
time for rest. Assuming that the roots were 
kept slightly drier when the first Figs were 
ripening, the roots should now be fed liberally 
with warm, diluted liquid manure, in addition 
to rich top-dressings. The trees should be 
syringed liberally, and if red spider has attacked 
the trees, now is the time to eradicate the pest 
by maintaining a thoroughly moist atmosphere, 
which is no difficult matter, as sun heat will 
now permit of closing the house early with a 
temperature ranging 80° to 90°. 

Red Spider on Vines.—Nothing prevents 
Grapes from colouring perfectly more than an 
infestation of red spider on the foliage. No 
matter how perfect the condition of the Vines 
may be, if red spider spreads on the leaves 
before the berries commence to colour, the 
finish of the berries will be impaired, and means 
should be taken at once to eradicate the pest. 
Muscat of Alexandria and Black Hamburgh 
Grapes are, perhaps, more susceptible to this 
pest than other varieties owing to the fact 
that they need more fire-heat. Syringing or 
sponging the leaves at this stage is a most diffi- 
cult operation without spoiling the appearance 


_ of the bunches. This pest generally. starts 


first in dry corners of the vinery, and one of 
the best of all remedies is to dust the affected 


leaves with dry sulphur on its first appearance. 


By using a distributor the foliage may be covered 


with the sulphur quickly without disfiguring 
the bunches. a, 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By T. PATEMAN, Gardener to SIR CHARLES NALL-OAIN, 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire, 

Stephanotis floribunda.—This beautiful stove 
or intermediate house climber will probably 
have passed its first blooming stage, and will 
be making a considerable amount of growth. 
The work of thinning and regulating the growths 
should be given early attention. The Stephanotis 
is generally trained on. wires near the roof-glass 
of a stove, although two crops of flowers may 
be obtained from plants growing in an inter- 
mediate house by timely attention given to the 
thinning of the shoots. This climbing plant 
enjoys plenty of atmospheric moisture during 
the growing season, and where the roots are 
growing under restricted conditions (which 
I prefer) the plants will require liberal supplies 
of manure water. This climber may be easily 
propagated from cuttings by taking off young 
shoots with a heel and inserting them in a sandy 


.compost in a moist propagating frame. A 


suitable compost for this plant consists of good 


fibrous loam and peat with broken charcoal 
and coarse sand added to ensure free drainage. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Jon Courrs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
' Gardens, Kéw. 


Roses.— Varieties of Roses which succeed on 
their own roots may be successfully propagated 
indoors at this time. Shoots that have finished 
flowering are suitable for use as cuttings, and 
they are best taken off with a heel, selecting 
medium-sized growths with firm wood for the 
purpose. The cuttings should be about four 
inches long. ‘Fhey may -be inserted in pots 
of sandy soil, and stood in a close propagating 
case in specially prepared beds in a propagating 
house, or they may be dibbled in beds made 
over a mild hot-bed of manure and. leaves 
in cold frames. Although most: varieties of 
garden Roses may be rooted from cuttings, not 
all of them will grow successfully. This, I find, 
is determined entirely by the class of roots they 
make; some varieties, although they root 
readily, make a mass of fine, fibrous roots, and 
such sorts should be discarded at once, for they 
never grow freely. On the other hand, varieties 
that make strong, woody roots grow freely and 
produce strong, woody shoots. Roses and all 
hardy shrubs may be propagated successfully 
indoors from young, soft haot, if stock plants 
can be kept indoors. By this method certain 
sorts that are normally difficult to root out-of- 
doors may be easily propagated, 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENERS, 


By A. T. HARRISON, Gardener to the MARQUIS OPF 
AILBA, Culzean Oastle, Maybole, Ayrshire, 


Shrub Garden.—This month is, perhaps, the 
best in all the year in which to make notes of 
plants that are doing well, but which may require 
more room to develop properly, and as many 
of them are at their best, to select places where 


_ they may be set later, so that their effectiveness 


may be enhanced. These notes will be found 
very useful when planting time arrives, as by 
then even the best of memories might be faulty. 
To name a selection of those in flower at present 
would be outside the scope of these notes, 
but never before has there Pes such a display 
on many of our half-hardy shrubs, and to see 
large plants of Tricuspidaria lanceolata with their 
blood-red, waxy fiowers in the greatest pro- 
fusion, alongside Olearia macrodonta when 
smothered in its white cloud of Daisy-like 
flowers, makes one realise that much remains 
to be done in placing our plants so that the 
best effects may be obtained. Calceolaria 
violacea has been most floriferous this season, 
vying with Veronica Hulkeana in pale lavender 
shades, while that gem of the Olearias, O. 
semi-dentata, strikes a deeper note in purple, 
its large, single flowers on their six-inch foot- 
stalks being the admiration of all who see them. 
Drimys Winteri has also flowered well, its 
creamy tinted blossoms showing to advantage, 
and nearby the Fuchsia-flowered Ribes, 
speciosum, has produced its flowers, which hang 
along the undersides of last year’s shoots, 
almost like a fringe of red wool. 


Melons.—Main-crop Melons are in full growth 
and care will be needed to regulate the sub- 
laterals and keep them under control, as they 
seem to develop rapidly in almost a single night, 
and soon become strong, thus robbing the plant 
of nourishment required for the rapidly swelling 
fruits. Ample supplies of diluted and warmed 
liquid manure are of great assistance at this 
stage, and the paths and borders may be damped 
frequently with the same material, as the 
ammonia fumes which are given off help to keep 
insect pests in check, and are of great assistance 
in keeping the plants vigorous and healthy. 
Do not stop the leading shoots too severely, 
but allow them to grow freely for a time, as they 
will serve to draw up the sap. Later Melons 


should also be encouraged to grow freely by 


closing the house at the earliest possible moment 
after the direct rays of the sun have passed from 
it in the afternoons. When this is done, damp 


and syringe the plants with tepid water, aiya 
exercising the precaution so often advised, 


prevent moisture collecting at the necks of the 
plants, 


paar — ——— 
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FISONS 


FERTILIZERS 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE PUBLIC CARRIAGE PAID 


Herbaceous borders, in common with Roses, 
themums, Delphiniums and 
etc., respond very readily to Fisons' 


CANARY GUANO 
a scientifically compounded and perfect! 
blended General Garden Fertilizer. ibe 3, ay 
14 lbs. 6/6; 28 lbe. 10/-; 56 lbs. 17/6; 
32/-. Carriage paid. 


To maintain turf in the best condition through- 
out the summer, Lawns should be fed with 


Fisons’ 


LAWN GUANO 


as used by many of the leading Tennis Clubs. 
7 Ibe. 4/-; 14 Ibs. 7/-; 28 ibe ae ie 56 lbs. 
18/-; 1 cwt. 33/-. Carriage 


The most nourishing and Se food for 
use in the Vegetable Garden is Fisons’ 


CHAMPION 


FERTILIZER 
7 Iba. 31-5 14 lbs. 5/-; 28 Ibe. 8/6 56 Ibs. 15]: 


cwt. - paid. 
rete \ JOSEPH FISON & Co.Ltd. 


R | IPSWICH. 


BENTLEY’S 
WEED DESTROYER 


Has ranked first for nearly fifty years. 


Stronger than any other. One application 
keeps gravel paths and drives clean for 
nearly two years, 
Commands the largest sale both at home 
and abroad, with. a rapidly - spreading 
popularity. 
Concentrated Liquid (1 to 80) 
a 19/-; 6 galls., 36/-; 12 galis., 
(Powder 1 to 25). 

6 tins, 13/9; 8 tins, 18/-; 12 tins, 25/6 ; 
20 tins, 40/9; 40 tins, 78/-. 


BENTLEY’S 
QUASSIA EXTRACT 


(Compound Liquid) 
(NON-POISONOUS) 

Infallibly destroys Aphis in all its forms. 
It may be used anywhere and every- 
where with absolute safety, and is the 
most economical of all Insecticides. 
One gallon makes from 80 to 100 gallons 
of wash. 
5 galls., 8/6 per gall; 1 ol 8/9 ; ¢-gall., 
5/-; 1 quart, 3/-; 1 pint, 1/9 


| Carriage paid on 13/- orders and upwards. 


. Sole M anufacturers : 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


. Chemical Works. ` 


: Barrow -- on - Humber, Lines. 


THE 


Fertiliser Masufectisor to HA M. The King 


ORIGINAL FIGURES 
by 


‘ THE GAZEWAY ’ 


Surbiton 


Write for INTERESTING BOOKLET 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


AND OTHER ORCHARD 
AND GARDEN PESTS 


There is no remedy as good as 


JA THE PERFECT NON.POISONOUS 


INSECTICIDE. 


in Powder Form ready for mixing 
with water, 


2/. Cartons (to make to galls. wash 
Se ¢« 


OF ALL 
ae AGENTS. 
> a 
COOPER, 
McDOUGALL 


& Yy 
ROBERTSON, Ltd., Y 
Berkhamsted. Wz 


a 


FOWLER’S FRUIT, VEGETABLE 
AND GAME BOTTLING OUTFITS 


a OUTFIT — Patent 
-bottle Sterilizer, Book 
+ of Directions, Thermo- 

meter, 24 Bottles, Bottle 


rush, etc 


55/- OUTFIT — Patent 
12-bottle Sterilizer, Book 
of Directions, Thermo- 
meter, 48 Bottles, Bottle 
Brush, Packing Spoon, etc. 


mE Re pears 

teriizer, Book of Direc- 
tions, Thermometer, 78 
Bottles, Bottle Brush, Pack- 
ing Spoon, etc. 


Fowler’s Improved Patent 
Sterilizers (without bottles) 


Rounds .» 22/6 Ay 
Bottle capacity 8 

Ovals.. .. 30/- 35/- 
Bottle capacity | 18 


Thermometer 


We ae Rubber Rings (round and flat), Metal and Glass Covers and Screw Bands 
or all kinds of Preserving Bottles. 


Please send for Price List of Bottling Applsances and mention this paper. 


Manufacturers : 


GEO. FOWLER, LEE & CO. LTD. 


72 QUEEN’S ROAD, 


EUREKASA 


LABOUR SAVERS. 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES. 


ERA” Lawn SAND. SONLPUNE. ` 
Conch sD GMER NDUÇALD 


READING. 


A CLEVER INVENTION FOR 
RARING WELL WATER 
The Boulton Water Elevator lifts 
a continuous stream of water 
from welle of any depth. No pipes 
no valves or suckers—cannot R 
freeze. Can be fixed within an : 
hour without Perah Abot 
TOR in daii rF 7a 
Calalogus ð; 
Bouton & Paul, Ltd. Norwich. 


Complete - with Book - and- 


i 
t 
F 
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REPUTATION 


is not gained without continued good service 


ee ib a le Ebin; 7 


ep 


FREE TIN 
AS MEASURE 


l | LARGEST SALES 
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and effect. Especially is this true about a WEED KILLER 
weed-killer. Eureka does kill weeds, it has the 


largest sale and when using it you are certain of 


satisfactory results, it is full strength and 
never varies. 


| Ste 
a ARES Q5CALLOBE” aA 
Sg CE DED WTN 2S sort aaa 


A 


. Chemists, Seedsmen, Boote, Civil 
Service, Harrods, etc. Any difficulty 
in procuring, write Tomlinson and 
Hayward Ltd., Lincoln, ‘‘ Chemistry 
in Garden and Greenhouse” free. 


VINE BORDERS, CARNA- 
TIONS, ROSES, MELONS, 


TURF LOAM for CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam FRUITS UNDER GLASS,Etce. 


Quotations Carriage Paid to any Station or delivered by own lorry. 


A. B. JOHNSTON, New Park, CRANLEIGH, Surrey 


Turn your garden refuse into 
SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE 


ADCO ACCELERATOR 


(for lawn mowings and soft green refuse). 


28 1b, 4/6 561b..8/- 1 cwt., 15/- 


STANDARD ADCO 


Have a good one! 


HEDGE CLIPPING 


made easy For a good garden have a good tap that never 28 ar ae a at eat, SOE 
with the leaks, is frost proof, gives the same flow of water Carriage paid to nearest Goods Station. 


tash with order. 
Stocked by all the lea ling Scedsmen, Stores 
etc. See that you obtain Adcoinour branded 
bags which contain full directions for use, 


ADCO, LTD., 
60 Harpenden. HERTS. 


Z tons of MANURE 


as from an open pipe, and saves the gardener 
time and labour in watering. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE FULLWAY 


NORWICH VALVE 


has a straight or 
bent Nose for 
push-on, screwed 
or half-a-turn in- 
stant hose coup- 
ler similar to a 
fire cock. 

Solidly made in 


brass, with metal 


be LITTLE 
Ba WONDER” 


may be clip right from 
the ground. Easily adjusted 
for top-cutting. | 
Strong, durable, efficient—a perfectly made and 
finished labour-saving machine that saves you 
money every time it trims a hedge. 


The “LITTLE WONDER” Hedge ti ped has 
been used at the Royal Horticultural iety's 


Gardens at Wisley since 1924, and holds 3 
THE AWARD OF MERIT BY THE RHS. hand wheel. This 
Used in the Royal Zoological Society's Gardens pattern for instant 
and many jarge estates throughout the country. hose coupler }' | 
Demonstrations arranged. 7/- post paid. 
So ate et ee daly toe Klan). Coupler 1/9 KILLS GRE 
: | 7 From Stock. 


JOH. HANSEN 


Astor House, 91, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2 


List C 19 post free. AND OTHER GARDEN PESTS. 


C. P. KINNELL & Co. Ltd. 
SouTHWARK STREET Lonpon SE | 


READY FOR USE. All you have to do is to mix a 
level teaspoonful in two gallons of cold water and in 
a few minutes you have a supply of strong syringing 


li . 
i 9d. per tube. 
Large size 3/- (5 times the 9d. size.) 


Of all Ironmongers, Seedsmen. Florists and Chemists 
or post free from : 
THOS. CHRISTY & CO.. 4-12, Old Swan Lane. 


ondon., E.C. 4 


DAVID SWAIN & CO. 


Horticultural Builders 
101 SUSSEX RD., HOLLOWAY, N. 7 


Phone North 3807. 
GARDEN FRAMES 


(Sp 


TROPAEOLUM SPECIOSUM 


GREENHOUSES (Scotch Flame Flower) Exquisite climber, 
HEATING delicate apple-green foliage and blinding en 
Ce ere EY let blossoms Established roots out of pots. 
RENOVATIONS of 6 for 3/9, 12 for7/6. Carriage paid. 
HORTICULTURAL 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, LTD., 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts. 


Erected at Moffat. 


BUILDINGS 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 


PHORMIUM TENAX. 


ALTHOUGH this Liliaceous plant was intro- 
duced in 1798, its use in public parks and open 

aces has not been so general as might reason- 
bly be expected. 
' When planted as a bold group in a corner of 
the shrubbery, or by the streamside, it is ex- 
tremely effective, and particularly when in 
flower. The leaves, which are ligulate and 
radicle, grow to a height of from three to five 
feet, and the many panicled inflorescence exceeds 
this height. 

The individual flower is interesting; the 
perianth is carmine in colour and yellowish 
within ; it is about one-and-half inch in length, 
and composed of six distinct and very tough 
segments which close together, to form a some- 
what tubular and slightly curved structure. The 
six stamens are attached to the united base of 
these segments and have carmine-coloured 
filaments, which are equal in length to them, 
with the orange anthers extending for a further 
one-third-of-an-inch. The tri-carpellary ovary 
is about half-an-inch long, of a dull brown colour 
and. surmounted by a curved style. The fruit 
forms a capsule practically as long as the flower, 
and when ripe, the whole inflorescence looks 
very distinctive for some time, as it remains 
until the next season’s flowers are produced. 

In Bermondsey, this plant has successfully 
withstood the dirt and cold of the past two 


winters, and has produced both flower spikes 
and seeds. | 


Quite recently, I had the opportunity of seeing 
one of the largest naturalised groups of this plant 
I have seen; it is situated over a fisherman’s 
covein Mounts Bay, quite close to the sea, and 
comprises some scores of plants, on which more 
than one hundred inflorescences were observed 
and nearly the same number of old fruiting 
canes. In this situation they easily held their 
own with the following strange companions : 
Bracken, Cow Paranip, Honeysuckle, Foxglove, 
Dog Daisy, Red Campion, Robin-run-the-hedge, 
Spear Thistle, Toad Flax and Bramble, while 
on the other side of the cove stretched huge 
sheets of Mesembryanthemums, in full flower, 
glowing for a numberof yards like a yellow 
Satin garment right over the cliff face. 

Just above the cove the Phormiums were 
used as a hedge plant, forming a very successful 
dividing line between two properties. 
| Some people hesitate to plant Phormiums, 
of which there are a number of beautiful kinds, 
On account of their reputed tenderness, but as 
they have proved successful in quite a number of 
Places, and have been rarely damaged by froste, 
there should be no hesitation in planting them. 


Its prospects in this country as a commercial 
fibre-producing plant have often been discussed. 


W. H. Johns, Bermonds ; 
otaa ns ey Public Works and 
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TREES AND SH RUBS. 


RHODODENDRON SPHAERANTHUM. 
(Supplementary Illustration.) 


RHODODENDRON sphaeranthum, of which the 

e specimen shown by Mr. A. M. Williams 
at the Rhododendron Society‘s Exhibition, 
on May 3, forms the subject of the Supple- 
mentary Illustration presented with this 
issue, is a native of Yunnan, where it was dis- 
Covered by Mr. George Forrest growing in the 
mountains of the Feng Kow valley at an altitude 
of 12,000 to 13,000 feet. 


_ It forms a small bush from eighteen inches 
to four feet high. The flowers vary from 
deep, clear rose to pure white, and the foliage 
18 Gromatic. The species is very near to R. 
lediodeés, the differentiating characters being the 
lepidote and not puberlous rhachis of the inflor- 
escence, the prophylls being much longer than 
the calyx, and the lepidote corolla. It belongs 
to the Cephalanthum series, and gained the 


first prize in this section of Rhododendrons 
at the recent Rhododendron Society's exhibition. 
A full description of the species is contained 
in Notes of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 
1926, p. 278. 


CERCIS RACEMOSA. 


THIS comparatively new Judas Tree differs 
from the well-known Cercis Siliquastrum in 
producing racemes of flowers carrying as many 
as thirty to forty individual blossoms, each of 
which ıs about half-an-inch long, and rose- 
coloured. It was shown by Mr. Lionel de 
Rothschild at the recent Chelsea Show (May 25), 
and received the R.H.S. Award of Merit. 

This species was first discovered by Mr. 
Augustine Henry in 1886, in the Provinces 
of Hupeh and Szechuen, but was not introduced 
to cultivation until Mr. E. H. Wilson sent seeds 
to Harvard University in 1907. 

Mr. Wilson states that it is one of the most 


me 
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also to be met with in the home counties. In 
the ordinary sense, the wood of this tree has no 
timber _value, though it has supplied large 
quantities of “tree nails,” especially for use 
in ship-building. In the early days of the motor- 
car the wood was used for wheel spokes, but 
the great vibration soon caused them to become 
loose, so the use of the Acacia wood was soon 
abandoned. 

But the ornamental value of Robinia Pseud- 
acacia remains as great as ever, and fewer trees 
are more attractive than this with elegant, 
pinnate leaves, and pendulous racemes of white 
flowers. Varieties are fairly numerous, and for 
general garden decoration few are more valuable 
than Decaisneana, which is of vigorous habit 
and bears plenty of beautiful pink flowers. 
The variety bella-rosea is a dainty little tree 
of graceful habit. The leaves are distinctly 
smaller than those of the species, and the flowers 
are of rose-pink colour. During good seasons 


FIG. 216.—CERCIS RACEMOSA. 
R.H.S. Award of Merit, May 25, 1927. 


beautiful flowering trees that he has intro- 
duced. In common with the older species, it 
develops its flowers on the old wood; _ the 
flowers are silvery-rose coloured, an a 
specimen in full bloom is a very attractive 
sight. 

ft forms a deciduous tree, growing some twenty 
feet high. Mr. Wilson states that it hasa single 
trunk, from one to two metres in girth near the 
ground, and a wide-spreading head from four 
to ten metres through, consisting of relatively 
thin branches. He further states (Plantae 
Wilsonianae, Vol. II, p. 88): ‘‘ The bark is green 
and smooth, but with age becomes pale grey, 
and splits into thin, irregularly oblong flakes 
which are partially exfoliated in old trees. 
When not in flower, the species is easily recog- 
nised by its habit, and by the leaves, which are 
hairy on the underside.” 


THE ROBINIAS. 


ALTHOUGH William Cobbett’s dream of 
fortunes for all who would plant a few trees of 
Robinia Pseudacacia were not, and, indeed, 
in the order of things, could not be realised, 
it is due to his persistent insistence of the super- 
lative value of this tree that so many large 
specimens grace the suburbs of London and are 


the variety semperflorens fairly justifies its 
name for, from May to the end of the autumn, 
it nearly always is in flower. The variety 
monophylla is not consistent for, in addition 
to bearing solitary, entire leaves, it often has 
a couple, or even, occasionally, more leaflets, 
and in these cases the terminal leafiet is always 
like the entire leaf, enlarged. This variety 
flowers freely, though it lacks the grace of the 
varieties with normal pinnate foliage. The 
mop-headed Acacia so often planted in suburban 
front gardens is the variety inermis. 

The Rose Acacia, Robinia hispida, bears the 
largest flowers of all the species and, when in 
bloom, is very showy for the flowers are of deep 
rose-pink colour. Its variety macrophylla has 
even larger flowers, but both are rather un- 
gainly shrubs, rarely more than eight feet or 
nine feet in height. While they are all worth 
growing for the sake of their handsome flowers, 
they should not be planted in prominent positions. 
Robinia Kelseyi grows to about the same size 
as R. hispida, but it has a much better appear- 
ance. Its flowers are also large and of bright 
rosy-purple colour, and they are succeeded by 
red seed-pods. In my opinion it is the most 


beautiful of all the summer-flowering shrubs. 
A.C. B. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 


PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. W.C. 2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obriate delay in obtaining answers to their conmunt 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if then would 
kindly obserre the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matiers and to advertise- 
ments bs addressed to the PULLISAER, and Ihat 
all communications intended for Kcation or referring 
to the literary department, and all w le named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The tevo departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinel, and much un- 


necessary delay and confusion ariss when letters are 
misdirected. 


ustrations.—The Editors will be glad to rz-eive and to 

= select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 

of rardens, or of remarkable flowcrs, trees, -te. but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Letters for Publication 2° w7li as specimens or plants 
for naming, should Le addressed tù the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should te WRITTEN ON ONE SIDR 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the wrek as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 


signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarcwee of 
- good faith. 


Newspapers.—Correspondents sending newspapers should 


be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editors 
10 Kee. 


Urgent Communtioations.—If sent by telegraph, these 
should be addressed ‘‘ Gard. Chron.,” Rand; or by 
telephone, to Gerrard, 1543, 

Local News. -Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 


to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


IDEAL GARDENS AND PLANT 
LORE. 


TI.—A. Grove or Jupas TREES, 


URING ‘the months of April and May, 
D the observant traveller in the Levant 
and Italy, the Riviera and the Mediter- 
ranean Islands, cannot fail to have his attention 
arrested by the rich blossoms of a tree to be 
seen alike in the woods and in the gardens. 
The first thought, perhaps, is that he has come 
across a belated Almond ; but this idea is soon 
rejected. The season is too late, the flowers have 
too deep a colour, and though the tree is leafless, 
and its shape is not unlike that of the Almond 
and its nearest relatives, the blossom is seen 
to have a different shape as well as a richer hue. 


If access can be gained to the tree, its true, 


character is soon apparent. It grows to a 
height of some twenty or more fcet, its flowers are 
papilionaceous and grow in purple clusters, 
usually denser than those of the Laburnum, 
‘and not so long. The blossoming season 
is succeeded by that of the pale green foliage 
and the long, flat pods containing a row of seeds. 
This is Cercis Siliquastrum, or Judas Tree, 
first introduced to this country in 1596, and 
described and illustrated in the Botanical Mag: 
azine t. 1,138. I saw it two years ago in 
Italy, and again this year in Corsica and on the 
Riviera, and was so vividly reminded of the 
legends I had studied years ago that I resolved 
to make a Grove of Judas Trees in my Ideal 
Garden. For there are at least half-a-dozen 
trees which are traditionally associated with 
Judas the Traitor and his untimely end. 
Gerarde, who devotes a chapter in his Herbal 
tothe Arbor Judae, states that the Judas Tree 
“ sroweth up unto a tree of a reasonable bigness, 
covered with a dark-coloured bark, whereon 
do grow many twiggy tough branches of a brown 
colour, garnished with round leaves, like those 
of round Birthwort, or Sowbread, but harder, 
and of a deeper green colour ; among which come 
forth small flowers like those of Peas, of a purple 
colour mixed with red, which turn into long, 
flat cods, pressed hard together, of a tawny or 
wan colour, wherein are contained small, flat 
seeds, like the Lentil, or rather, like the seed of 
Medica, fashioned like a little kidney. ; 
This shrub is found in divers provinces in Spain ; 
the mountains of Italy, and the fields of Lan- 
guedoc are not without this shrub; it groweth 
in my garden. The flowers come forth in the 
spring, and before the leaves; the fruit, or cods, 
be ripe in summer. « . ~ It may be called 
in English, Judas Tree, for that rt is thought to 
be thet whereon Judas did hang himself, and 
not upon the Elder tree, as is vulgarly said, 
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On the Continent the leaves are employed as a 
salad on account of their agreeable acidity. 
One of the most beautiful specimens I have seen 
grows in the grounds attached to the Park 
Hotel in Corte. A nearly related tree, C. 
canadensis, is a native of Canada, and the French 
Canadians pickle the leaves, while the buds and 
young branches “ will dye wool of a fine nankeen 
colour.” The wood of both species is beautifully 
veined with black. It was maintained in earlier 
times that the Judas. Tree was a favourite 
haunt of witches who found great delight in 
gathering for evil purposes around a tree of 
such a sinister character. 

M. De. Gubernatis informs us that in Sicily 
this wild Carob is named Arvulu di Giuda, 
(arbre de Judas), or Arvulu di Gtudeo, t.e., 
Tree of the Jew. Under this tree one may hear, 
in April and May, in the Riviera, the peculiar 
murmur of invisible bees, such as one hears in 
this country when the Lime trees are in flower. 
This soft buzzing sound has been a problem 
to naturalists, since it is frequently heard when 
not a single insect is to be seen. It has been 
made memorable by some lines from the pen 
of the poet Tennyson. 

We have seen that in Gerarde’s day the 
Flder tree, Sambucus nigra, was held to be 
the true Judas Tree. If we turn to Mandeville 
we shall find the reason for this. Between 
Jerusalem and the valley of Jehosaphat, says 
this quaint old traveller, ‘‘ is still the Elder tree 
on which Judas hanged himself for despair, 
when he sold and betrayed our Lord.” In 
some of the early editions of his Travels is to be 
found a very remarkable illustration of this. 
Langland, the author of Piers Plowman, accepts 
the tradition, and informs us (Vision 1, 67-8) 
that :— 

Judas he japed with Juwen silver 

And sithen on an Elder hanged him after. 
Professor Skeat’s note on the passage gives us 
some useful references. 

‘The idea that Judas hanged himself upon 
an Elder occurs in Shakespeare, Love's Labour's 
Lost, Act V, 2, 600 [What do you mean, Sir ? 
To make Judas hang himself. Begin, Sir, 
you are my elder. Well followed. Judas 
was hanged on an Elder]; and in Ben Jonson : 
‘He shall be your Judas, and you shall be 
his Elder tree to hang on’ (Every Man 
Out of Humour, iv, 4). On the other hand, 
we read that the Arbor Judae (or Cercis) 

. is thought to be that whereon Judas hanged 
himself.” 

He then alludes to Gerarde'and Mandeville, 
to whom reference has already been made. 
We further find, in the Epilogue to a work by 
Lilly, entitled Alexander and Campaspe, written 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a con- 
firmation of this idea, showing that the 'Elder 
was held in low esteem, and was given as a 
token of disgrace, just as the Bay, Laurel and 
Parsley had been symbols of honour :— 

“ Laurel fora garland, or Elder for a disgrace.” 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
we find many allusions to the tradition which 
linked the death of Judas with the Elder. 
Thus in 1658, we read in Richard Flecknoe’s 
Diarium :— 

How Elder stick in pocket carried 

It had, he said, such virtuous force, 

Where virtue oft from Judas came, 

Who hanged himself upon the same. 

A little later a reference is found to the 
“ stinking Elder, on which tree that fox-headed 
Judas was falsely supposed to have hanged 
himself.” 

But. the Elder did not hold undisputed 
sway as the Judas' Tree any more than does 
the Cercis. The Fig was one of its rivals. 
Concerning this tree, which fills a large space 


in old time plant lore, we are informed that in — 


Sicily it was maintained that it never flowered 
again or bore any fruit after Judas committed 
suicide, and that, indeed, the very tree on which 
he hanged himself was that which his Master 
had cursed. It is from this tree, by a strange 
process of reasoning, or lack of reason, that all 
the wild Fig trees are affirmed to have sprung 
into existence! M. Bianca informs us that it 


is imprudent to sleep under a Fig tree in the 


warm hours of summer, since the sleeper may 
be visited by a being of sinister habits. After 
Christ had cursed the barren tree it lost its 
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foliage and died. The wood, when placed 
in the fire, yielded only smoke and no flame. 
On the coast of Coromandel, a Fig tree grew 
which bore the name of Judas’ Purse. 

It was not on a Fig tree, however, says 

another tradition, but on the Tamarisk, that 
Judas met with his untimely end. To those 
who know the Tamarisk only as it grows in 
this country, the idea seems absurd. There are 
however, specimens. of this tree to be seen 
abroad, which would be quite big enough for 
a gallows, as I have myself seen. There are, 
moreover, two different forms of Tamarisk, 
the African species, Tamarix africana, being in 
some places more common ‘than the Gallic 
form, T. gallica, and known in Sicily as Vruca. 
True, this.is now only a shrub, but this is 
due to the fact that when it grew to the height 
of the tree it was used by Judas for his unholy 
purpose, and so fell under the divine male- 
diction. ‘‘ You are like the wood of the Vruca,” 
says the proverb, ‘‘ which yields neither ashes 
nor fire.” It is added that “ L'ame de Judas 
tourne toujours autour du Tamariz, et se tourmente 
en voyant que son corps y demeure a jamais 
duapendu.”’ 
' The next tree in our grove must be the 
Aspen. In the Ukraine it is still held that 
the leaves of this tree, Populus tremula, have 
never ceased to tremble, even though there is 
not the slightest breeze, since the day when 
Judas hanged himself thereon. It is to this 
that allusion is made in the Russian proverb : 
There is an accursed tree which trembles without 
ever a breath of wind. This tree supplied 
(according to one tradition) the wood for the 
Cross of Christ. 

The Terebinth is another tree which calls 
for attention. ‘‘ Though reduced to a shrub on 
the Riviera,” writes the genial author of Ligurian 
Natural History Notes (p. 83), ‘‘the Terebinth 
must grow to the size of a tree in Palestine, 
for Judas is said to have hanged himself on a 
Terebinth.’’ This small tree, Pistacia Tere- 
binthus, which is common in Palestine and_ the 
Greek Islands, and extends westward from 
Egypt through Northern Africa, yields the 
Chian turpentine, with a pleasant, aromatic 
smell, which some years ago had a considerable 
vogue as a remedy for cancer. ; 

Finally, we may mention the Elgantine. 
What the true Elgantine really was has been the 
subject of keen debate, but I will content myself 
with regarding it as the Sweet Briar, because 
there could be no more welcome addition to 
our shrubbery than this. The berries of the 
Eglantine are to this day known as Judas 
beeren or Judas berries. The Dog Rose was 
formerly regarded in Germany with ill-favour. 
Not only was it in some way associated with the 
Evil One, but legend states that it was cursed 
owing to Judas using it for hanging himself. 
Hence it is that the prickles of wild Roses 
point earthwards. For other notes on the trees 
associated with Judas, and for remarks on 
Judas’ ears, the quaint fungus connected with 
the Elder, I may be permitted to refer to my 
Flowers and Flower Lore, pp. 187, 225. 

Our grove of Judas Trees will contain some 
charming plants. The blossoms of the wild 
Carob, the Tamarix and the Eglantine can 
hardly be surpassed for beauty and fragrance, 
and those of the Elder are famous for other 
reasons. The Fig will yield us fruit, the Tere- 
binth will supply us with turpentine and shade, 
while we may find in the study of the quiet 
Aspen leaves food for thought when in philo- 
sophic mood. Hilderic Friend. 
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As a result of the late spring, the number 
plants and shrubs in bloom in the gardens i 
the Royal Horticultural Society 1s ep De 
and must be far larger at the present tıme i a 
at any other period of the year. To the at jee 
tion of the Rhododendrons and Azaleas, man) 
of which are still flowering wel, may now | è 
added that of Roses, Delphiniums, ' FOP 
Irises and Water Lilies, while the rock gar ble 
is extremely gay with Cistus and innumera 
brightly coloured rock plants and alpines. 
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The outstanding plant in the rock garden 
is Meconopsis Baileyi, of which there is an ex- 
tremely fine group (Fig. 217). It is a perennial 
and bears an irregular cyme of nodding flowers of 
a most glorious sky-blue colour ; a ring of golden- 
vellow anthers adds to the beauty of the bloom. 
The species was originally found at an 
altitude of 11,000 feet, by Major Bailey during 
his journey through Tibet, in 1913, and from the 
slight material which he sent home it was 
incompletely described by Sic David Prain. 
Eleven years later it was found in flower at 
the very same spot by Captain Kingdon Ward, 
through whom it was introduced to cultivation. 
One of the essential factors for success in growing 
this plant is the provision of a cool rooting- 
medium. It obtained the R.H.S. Award of 
Merit in April, 1926, and a First Class Certificate 
on June 8, 1927. It is sometimes confused with 
M. betonicifolia, from which it may be dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the stem leaves 
of M. Baileyi are auricled and its style is 
shorter . 

Another plant in bloom in the rock garden, 
which has also very conspicuous flowers, is 
Mimulus Whitecroft Scarlet. The blooms are 
of such a very vivid orange-scarlet that it is 
necessary to put this plant in a place where it 
will not clash with or spoil the effect of others 
of a more delicate hue. Scarlet flowers are also 
produced by Lychnis Haageana, which has 
purple foliage and a large, purple calyx. Other 
‘plants in flower on the rock garden include 

eronica rupestris and Hypericum polyphyllum, 
which are growing in large patches, Delphinium 
species, such as D. Maackianum, D. Duhmbergii 
and Antirrhinum sempervirens, a small, semi- 
prostrate plant with y foliage and whitish 
flowers, which must have a dry place, well 
sheltered from rain in order to give the best 
results. l 

In the alpine house, Campanulas, such as 
C. nitida alba, C. garganica var. erinus and C. 
garganica var. hirsuta are in flower. The last, 
however, is seen to still better advantage in 
the open, where it is in flower with the variety 
W. H. Paine. 

In the alpine house are also in flower Heli- 
chrysum frigidum, with tiny white flowers and a 
double, white-flowered form of Silene alpestris. 
A few Primulas are also in bloom, including the 
pale yellow P. microdonta and the variety 
violacea with meal-covered, purple trumpets. 
Although of very recent introduction, these 
Primulas are already proving valuable garden 
plants, and may also be seen flowering well 
in the wild garden near the site of the old 
fruit room. ; ' 


` In the field garden numbers of Pyracanthas 
are in bloom. One of the most conspicuous is 
Pyracantha Rogersiana var. aurantiaca, the 
creamy-white and strongly-scented blossoms of 
which almost completely hide the stems and 
foliage and make a good combination with 
those of Ceanothus Wisley Blue in flower beside 
it. Grevillea thyrsoides, which is now in bloom 
against the Laboratory, attracts. to its flowers 
very large numbers of hive bees, as does Grevillea 
sulphurea, which is blooming exceptionally 
freely this year. 

Among the various flower trials, the delicate 
colours of the long-spurred Columbines and 
Aquilegia species attract considerable attention. 
Many of the strains sent in, however, are badly 
mixed, particularly in the case of named var- 
ieties. There are, nevertheless, some excellent 
strains of A. glandulosa and of A. coerulea 
Mrs. M. Nicholls. 


The bearded Irises also make a fine spectacle, 
and among other attractive varieties in flower 
may be mentioned the pale blue Mdlle. Yvonne 
Pellitier, the rather similar but less tall Corida, 
Prosper Laugier with maroon-coloured falls 
and standards shot with pruple, and Fro with 
chestnut falls and yellow standards. To these 
may be added the rich purple Cardinal, Romola 
which is rather similar but not so free-flowering, 
and Rhein Nixe, with violet-purple falls and white 
standards. Good white - flowered varieties 
include Istria and White Knight, which blooms 
considerably later than the former variety, 
while good, self-coloured yellows include 
flavescens and the deeper Amber. ‘The latter, 

owever, is apt to fade quickly under the 
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influence of strong sunlight. An American 
variety which is somewhat out of the ordinary 
is seen in Lona, the flowers of which have a 
creamy-white ground, heavily speckled with 
brown and flesh-pink. 

Several of the annual Poppies on trial have 
commenced to bloom, and among the first 
out are Papaver apulum, with rather small, 
scarlet flowers ringed with black, and some 
Poppies of the Shirley type named Ryburgh 
Hybrids. The latter are most decorative and, 
unlike many annual Poppies, will withstand 
transplanting even when they have attained to 
a considerable size. These particular plants 
were not sown at Wisley, but were sent as 
large seedlings in a cardboard box with little 
one soil attached to the roots. J..E. Grant 

ile. 
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blue and white flowers. It is one of the best 
of the Campanulaceae family, and should be 
included in the collection of wall planta in every 
garden. Young plants establish themselves 

uite rapidly when planted in chinks between 
the. stones, and are not long in producing 
tap roots to search for moisture, even in & very 
limited space. | 

Another noteworthy wall plant, a native of 
the Tyrol, is Daphne petraea. It almost clings to 
the stones, 80 slosely does it grow, and from its 
very dry situation it produced numerous 
flowers, rose-pink in colour. 

Many other suitable plants are also in flower, 
and among these a large area is covered with 
Aethionema Warley Hybrid and its companion, 
Aethionema schistosum. It is remarkable how 
the members of this genus flourish and bloom 


FIG. 217.-MECONOPSIS BAILEYI FLOWERING AT WISLEY. 


NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


ALPINES suffered least from the effects of late 
frosts, and at present the rock garden is a 
brilliant spot for those who are interested 
in that particular section of the garden. 

One of the features is the perpendicular 
dry wall on which many suitable plants have 
established themselves to advantage. Numerous 

lants of Ramondia pyrenaica are flourishing 
beautifully and are in full flower. This is more 
rising, as the wall has a due southern aspect, 
and the general opinion is that this particular 
plant should have its home on the north side. 
Lewisia Cotyledon has again produced many 
spikes of pretty, little, star-like flowers which, 
arising from the rosette of fleshy green leaves, 
make it an admirably suitable wall plant. 

Phyteuma comosum is sbout to open its 

numerous whorled ‘inflorescence of pointed, 


profusely with scarcely any moisture, and young 
plants break and start to flower the following 
year after they have been planted.. 


_ The Meconopsis family seems to be increasing 
in populerity, judging by the many enquiries 
to see the flowering plants and glean as much 
information as possible of how best to grow them 
successfully. From among the many species 
Meconopsis betonicifolia is a warm favourite. 
Robust in growth and bearing numerous large 
bright blue flowers on the stem, it rivals in beauty 
Meconopsis grandis. The majority of the species 
of this beautiful genus are biennial, and it seems 
a pity that this should make them unpopular 
to many enthusiasts. To those with limited 
space, good results may be obtained by sowing 
seeds very thinly in shallow fish boxes, and trans- 
planting the seedlings when they are old enough 
in their permanent quarters. By this method, 
time is saved, and the pricking off into boxes 
and frames is obviated. The species suitable 
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for this method are Meconopsis integrifolia, 
M. latifolia, M. Prattii, M. betonicifolia and M. 

In the moraine a remarkably pretty little 
plant named Trifolium uniflorum is at present 
in flower. It is of prostrate habit and produces 
numerous, delicate pink flowera, which are 
very attractive. It is a native of South Europe. 
The same family is well represented by Erinacea 
pungens. Well established specimens of this 
plant covered with blue flowers, among the 
prickly foliage, have attracted great attention. 
This Erinacea needs an abundance of sun and 
a dry situation. To obtain good results in 
propagation, cuttings should be inserted in 
pure sand in a sun frame, and liberal supplies 
of water given to ensure ample moisture and 
encourage root action. 

From amongst the countless number of Irises 
two dwarf species are daily admired—Iris 
cristata, from the South-east United States, 


and Iris ruthenica, from North Asia, They are 


both beautiful and suited to the rock garden. 
They may be relied on to represent the Iris 
family for beauty and attractiveness. 


In a damp, well drained spot in the bog, 
Primula flexilipes has again excelled itself by 
producing many handsome, lemon-yellow flowers. 
It is to be recommended as a beautiful plant 
and well worth cultivating. Man 
varieties of the Candelabra section of Primula 
are at their best in the wild garden. Groups of 
Primula pulverulenta, P. japonica, P. helodoxa, 
P. Cockburniana, etc., have brightened up the 
dark foliage of the countless Rhododendrons 
and added beauty to the surrounding shade- 
loving plants. A remarkable beautiful group 
of Primula microdonta alpicola violacea is 
flowering by the pond side. This recently- 
introduced plant is one of the gems of the sikki- 
mensis section. The flowers are violet-purple, 
thickly powdered with meal inside and fragrant. 
It loves a well-drained, moist situation, and is 
quite hardy. 


Excellent blooms have been a feature of the 


several species of Nomocharis mentioned in 


recent notes, and this year Nomocharis Mairei 
var. leucantha is outstanding for the beauty 
of its flowers. The blooms are most attractive, 
with fimbriated petals and evenly-spotted all 
over with chocolate coloured spots. 

The Chinese Delphinium tatsienense has 
opened some handsome flowers of a beautiful 
royal blue colour, borne on spikes two feet high. 
This species may be used to effect by planting 
it in bays at the foot of large rock faces, or it 
may be grouped in the front of the herbaceous 
border, The variety alba is also a very desirable 
plant. 

Cynoglossum nervosum is a most attractive 
native of the Himalayan region. Its gentian- 
blue flowers, compact and dwarf habit, make it 


an extremely useful ‘decorative member of 
the Borage family. | 


In a high mound, facing south-west, and in a 
dry situation, Nepeta kokanica iş flowering 
profusely. Crowded heads of iavender-blue 
flowers, on erect stems, are produced from among 
the pale green foliage; few members of the 
Labiatae family are finer than this plant. 


The pretty, dwarf, composite Bellium belli- 


dioides is carpeting a dry, rocky face with its 
minute, Daisy-like flowers. It is very handsome 
and enjoys its warm, dry situation. 7 

Another member of the same family and 
somewhat unique is Chrysanthemum hispanicum 
radicans. The flowers are white or yellow, 
sometimes tinged with pink, and the plant 
is very floriferous. It is a dwarf species and 
useful for clothing dry ridges. ; 

The sub-aquatic Herb, Xerophyllum aspho- 
deloides, is very graceful with its long, dense 
racemes of white flowers. It is a native of 
North America and succeeds best ın peat. 
Care must be taken to ensure a sufficient 
supply of moisture at its roots. When planted 
in large masses it looks particularly ee 

From amongst the many dwar! annuals, 
Platystemon CROAS may be selected to 
furnish a profusion of bloom. Treated like 
other members of the Poppy family, it will 
repay with a wealth of star-like, soft yellow 
flowers. A. M. Cutcheon. 
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LIME AND SOOT IN THE GARDEN. 


LIME is a necessary component of all good 
garden soils; it corrects sourness and aids in 
the decomposition of organic garden manures. 
Peaty land, moist clays, black, soapy earths, 
and ground overburdened with humus are all 
benefited by liming. Lime may be applied 
in various ways—either in the form of gypsum 
(sulphate of lime), rough limestone, or ordinary 
slaked builders’ lime (quicklime). 

For the average garden, quicklime is undoubt- 
edly the easiest to handle and the most effective, 
if used at the proper season. It should be 
well dug in the ground some considerable 
time before stable manure is put in, as it sets 
free ammonia as a volatile gas if it comes 
into direct contact with nitrogenous manures, 
thus causing waste of a valuable material. 

A good test for sourness in the soil is to insert 
a piece of blue litmus-paper. If the paper 
quickly turns a reddish colour and remains 
red after drying, it is a sure sign that the soil 
is sour, and needs liming before plants can be 
expected to thrive in it. ` i 

A good dressing of quicklime at the rate of 
from 14 lbs. to 20 lbs. per square rod (or 8 ozs. 
to 10 ozs. per square yard) should be applied 
to ground needing it, some three to four weeks 
before planting time. It is well to leave the 
lime exposed, after spreading, for at least twenty- 
four hours during dry weather, before lightly 
digging it in just below the surface, for lime 
naturally sinks into the ground and so works 
its way downwards, sweetening the soil as it 


_ goes. Animal manures should not be added 


till just before planting takes place, for the reason 
explained above. — 

A fruitful source of sourness in gardens for 
which the. best remedy is lime, is over manuring 
through too liberal a quantity being uncon- 
sciously applied over a number of years. It 
may easily happen through ignorance of the 
state of the ground prior to first working it. 
This can only be ascertained through ripe 
experience, or by chemical analysis. 

As a@ remedy against club-root (or finger- 
and-toe disease) in Brassicas, Kohl Rabi and 
Turnips, lime is indispensable. It assists in 
opening up stiff soils, making them more easily 
tilled, and less cold and sodden during wet 
weather, owing to the ground being porous. 
Damp and sodden soils, no doubt, have much 
to do with the prevalence of club-root in many 
gardens. 

For removing moss from neglected fruit trees 
such as Apples, Currants and Gooseberries, 
there are few more effective cures than a good 
dusting of lime, applied by hand, during dampish 
weather, or just after a shower of rain, in such 
& manner that the lime adheres to the damp 
moss. The result is soon apparent. In about 
a week’s time the moss will be found to drop 
off, or come off quite easily when touched by 
the hand or a stiff painter’s brush. 

Numerous other uses to which lime may be 
put, and is very much needed, will occur to the 
reader, e.g., the making up of lime-wash for 
spraying plants and whitewashing the interiors 
of greenhouses, store-rooms and so forth. 

As to soot, this is invaluable for many pur- 
poses—not only for protecting young and 
tender seedlings against the ravages of slugs 
and other insects, but also for making soot-water 
as a liquid manure and a host of other things. 
As a lawn-dressing there are few better materials 
than a compost made up of dry, sifted soil, 
ten parts; lime, one part ; and soot, one part. 
This compost should, however, be made and 
well-blended a few days prior to use. 

Slaked lime and soot, when mixed together 
in equal parts, make an excellent dressing 
for young and tender plants, such as Cabbage 
seedlings, Onions, Leeks, Carrots and Turnips 
(especially after thinning); but it should be 
noted that when soot and lime are first mixed 
together they at once enter into chemical 
combination, and emit strong and pungent 
ammonia fumes. These must be allowed to 
disappear entirely before the mixture is applied 
to plants. In the same way, soot itself is not 
only injurious, but destructive to young and 
tender plants, such as Lettuce seedlings, unless 
exposed for several days to the open air in such 
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a manner that rain or snow cannot touch it, 
for the simple reason that fresh soot, as obtained 
from the chimney-sweep, contains a goodly 
percentage of nitric acid, powerful enough 
to not only scorch but burn up any 
young green growth with which it comes into 
contact. 

Amongst the numerous enemies of Celery, 
such as slugs, snails, the mole-cricket, and the 
maggot, the Celery fly appears to be indifferent 
to all attacks except occasional dustings of the 
leaves with soot, which should be done during 
the month of June on the mornings of days 
that promise to be sunny. A fine dusting 
will suffice to render the plant distasteful 
to the fly. If the soot is put on carelessly, 
it will do more harm than good. Amongst 
the enemies of Brassicus generally and the 
Turnip tribe must be numbered the dreaded 
Cabbage Flea (Haltica oleracea) and the Turnip 
Flea (Haltica nemorum), against the ravages 
of which no better remedy can be suggested 
than dustings of fine ashes or soot (or soot 
and lime mixed as afore-mentioned)—all such 
dustings being applied in the early morning, 
while the plants are wet with dew. To apply 
a dusting at midday, when the sun is high, 
is a mere waste of time. 

.. Many plants, such as Perpetual Spinach, 
Peas and Corn Salad, all benefit, both as to 
colour and taste, by occasional dustings of 
soot, applied while the leaves are wet with 


dew or damp with rain after a shower. E. A, 
Saunders, Compton, Susser. i 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


PROLONGING THE CELERY SEASON. 


In order to prolong the season when Celery 
is available, namely from September to the end 
of March, I start by sowing some good early 
white variety, such as Sutton’s White Gem, in 
gentle heat, early in March, to have heads 
ready for use in September to October. Next 
I sow a somewhat later white variety, such as 
Sutton’s Solid White or Dobbie’s Invincible 
White, early in April, in boxes kept in a cold 
frame, the crop to be ready for consumption 
in October to November. I next sow a good pink 
variety, such as Dobbie’s Favourite Pink, 
Carter’s Giant Pink, or Sutton’s Superb Pink, 
early in May, either out-of-doors or (preferably) 
in boxes in @ cold frame, to provide edible 
Celery from November to January. Next I 
make a sowing of some good red variety, of 
which there are many kinds on the market, 
about the end of May, to furnish heads for use 
during the latter part of January and beginning 
of February. Finally, I make a fifth and last 
sowing of some such reliable late red kind as 
Dobbie’s Selected Red, in the open in June, 
to provide good heads of Celery from February 
to March. 

The only way in which the Celery season 
can be extended fully, apart from choice of seed, 
is by growing the plants in the usual way m 
high-level trenches (without collars), rather than 
by the old-fashioned, low-level trench system, 
for the simple reason that Celery grown in low- 
lying trenches, without proper drainage, 18 
very liable to damp off and rot, whereas by 
the newer and more up-to-date system of 
high-level trenching such loss is almost ım- 
possible. E. A. Saunders, Havant, Hants. 


MAINCROP AND LATE CARROTS. 


Marncror Carrots are usually sown in April 
or May, according to the soil and locality. 
Where conditions are considered good for 
Carrot production, it is not advisable to make 
large sowings at any period, but rather rey 
on frequent sowings each month from Apri 
to the end of July, or even early in August 
in favoured districts. Sow in rows made 
twelve to fifteen inches apart, according to the 
variety, and thin the seedlings early ; in the 
first instance, allow the plants an inch apart, 
and later follow this by drawing every other root 
until those that are required to mature are oe 
to six inches apart. Routine treatment consis se 
in frequent hoeings, and never allowing the wee 
in the actual rows to reach such dimensions 
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EDDY’S NEW NETS 


GARDEN NETS 
For Fruit protection. Any lengths and 
oo Corded all round— 
—1° sq. mesh, heavy, 63d. yd. 
NEW—1’ aq. mesh, medium, a ii 
—f{’ aq. mesh, medium 74d. 
NEW—+}’ sq. mesh, light 5d. sé 
REPAIRED— special offer 
1¢ sq. mesh (corded) 34d. aq. yd. 
1° dia. mesh (not corded) 9/- 100 aq. yd. 
NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any lengths and widths. Corded all round 
64d. per sq. yard 
NEW TENNIS NETS 
Various qualities, from 15/3 to 38/- each. 


NETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Samples and particulars from the manfre. : 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber —————- Lincs. 
(Sole proprietors of B. Eddy & Sons) 


TENNIS GARDEN AND POULTRY 
i NETTING 7 
BROWN’S PURCHASE OF DEALER’S STOCK. 
Heavy Waterproof Tanned Cord Quality. 
30 yds. x 1 yd., 2/9; by 3, 5/6 ; ee 8/3; by 4, ‘iy: 
6, 16/6; 50 ye a.xiyd., 4/ 2, 9/-; by 3, 13/6; 
4 8/~; by 6 6, gT a Nets iner top and bottom, 14. a 


30x 3, 6/-. Bush Netitn ng, Tbs., 2 ; 
ers aoe eae carriage paid. 
H. BROWN & SONS, Brown St. Blackburn. 


VULCAN GARDEN 


REFUSE INCINERATOR 


Garden and Household refuse 
reduced to ashes quickly, cleanly 
with minimum amount of smoke. 
Will take a barrow load of 
rubbish at a charge. 

ritish 


Manufacture. 


Í j price Each 10/- 


© Carriage paid nearest Railway 
P Station. 2 for 18/- 


2a une 12 / 6 


= “ The Incinerator arrived on 
) Wednesday, and after two soak- 
wn seston ing nights | ned no difficulty in 
gating, p ood fire from enored material. I burnt up in 
sir what ws would have taken me all day with a bonfire.” 

IRON BASKET WORKS 
baat . RALE Road, Northwich, Cheshire. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LARGEST RAISERS 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 


CHARLESWORTH & CO. LTD. 
HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 


Reliable Nettings at wholesale prices 
manufacturers of our new Nettings, we are able to offer 


stantial 


sq. mesh, 6d. ; 
supit qualit ğin, 3d 


various qualities, Lawn ay coppe 
to 32/6 each nearly new. iamond Nets, measured 


WILLIS BROS. 
Garden’ Fertiliser 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 
NO STABLE MANURE REQUIRED. 


For ID or sa a top oreen For kitchen 
ns or Herbaceous 


Borders rs. 
1 cwt., 15/-; gl-; 281d., 6/-: £14 10/- per 
ic sh bed Lont., y » 5/ l- pe 


ee SOLUBLE MANURE. 


FRUIT AND PLANTS. 
Used in the POR blo Parks and Gardias for flower beds, 
etc. nal an combination of all the valuable 
man 


Concen trated, All-ro und Manure 
1 owt., 25/-; t-cwt., 18/-; 


UASSIA COMPO 

Liquid qe 
Inoue known. Mixes ineantiy with water, and 
Tee 7/63 8 76; Peal AU 7 1O gma. a, carriage paid. 
0 gallons with 3 ' 


l Š NICOTINE INSECTICIDE. 
“ Highly Concentrated.” Full directions sent with 


each . A dressing for fruit 
a a a 
gal, ; tgal., 8/-; % gals., 70/-; 


NETS! NETS !! NETS!!! 
Best Heavy Tanned Garden Nets, 1° mesh. For Straw- 
. berry Beds ote. 8x 36 yds, 17/6; 60x 4 yds., 27/6. 


New Noting, He wir or or j- panare mesh. Carriage Paid 
ces on application. 

Tarred Tt nd Netting, prices on application. 

Melon Nets, ax n 8/6 per dozen. 


GREENHOUSE Pe ais 
se from special q yw shading 
ma : und all found and down contre toe mrongin 
with stout webbing, ready to fix; or complete with 
Rollers and Fittings at small extra cost. 

samples on application. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES 
Write for our List of Garden Manures and Horticultural 
Sundries. Free on application. 


WILLIS Bros. aazezxven Ltd. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


ALLEN’S NETTINGS "siz? 
Garden Nety for Pruit Protection 


uaranteed qualities at first cost, sh 
repaired ifs n. 8q. pi 2ġd. ; 


th supp 


mesh closed, best Obteinan e, 25x RAR 34/- ; 3 Nets, 
101/- ; 50x13 yds., 08 , 68/-, 3 Nets, £10 38. Od.; 75x 18yds., 
Pn 3 Nets, Od. lin. 25x 2yds., ’3/6 or 4yds., 


/-, or 8yds., 14/-; 


g e Quality, 25x2 yds, lg 
tyds, 8/8: of 8 


yds., 16/-. New Pea Netting, 5 


6ft., 5d. All ‘carriage 
order. Satisfaction guaran 


Samples and full particulars from the Manufacturers. 


W. OLIVER ALLEN & SONS 


Net Makers, PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL, 


RETS 


Heaton Mersey Pottery 
Nr. Manchester. 


D7, 


E M 


READING. . 


, belng the actual 


owing a sub- 
alsaving New lin. sq. mesh, stoni, 5d. per sq. yd.; 
new medium lin. sq. mesh, at bard Ín. somt, meee 
new jin. medium sq. mesh, 41d. ; Imon Twin 
repaired 
.; new “Tennis Boundary Netting, 
aroun oa hand braided, 6$d.;: eum 6d.; little 
lig ter, 4d. sq. yd. ; j Selecta d Repaired, 24d. 
a Nets regulation size 
r head lines from 27 


Any ‘length 


d passenger train lD 


PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World. 


g Ø 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 


Chrysanthemums. 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 


from 3d. each. 
No Waiting ! 
AIl Orders executed 


the same day as 
received. 
State quantity of each size 


required and have Carriage Paid quotation, or write 
for Illustrated Price List. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
Royal Potteries, 
BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 


ORCHIDS. 


Clean, well grown and cheap; also 
Many Rare Sad Choice Varieties 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. 


Vases, 

Birds’ Baths, etc.. 
Catalogue No. 3 

Post free, 


2 ARTHUR'H:MOORTON: 1 
Makers of Artistic Ornaments. 
17, ECCLESTON ST., LONDON,SW.1. 


NICOTINE INSECTICIDES 


Are by far the most effeient and eco- 
nomical for destroying sucking insects in 
Greenhouse, Orchard, or Garden. I pack in 
pure Nicotine 95-98%, Nico-Soap (Nicotine 
and Soft Soap) and Fumigating forms, 


CAMPBELL’S 
PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER 
For vapo Sulphur. The best method 
of destroying Mildew on Roses, Vines, eto., 
in Glasshouses. 
Full partioulars from : 
d. D. CAMP BELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 


7, Lund St., Cornbrook, Manchester 


ILLUSTRATED LIST (56 pages) POST FREE 


Greenhouses from Poultry Houses 

£4 2 6 from £1 17 6 

Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses and Poultry 
Appliances of every description. 


T. BATH & CO. Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.C 


bbe 
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THE LEADING GLASSHOUSE FUMIGANT 5 eonewen m PAE 
a WOODLICE and FERTILIZER 
PE ANT DEATH 7 


NON-POISONOUS 


Sar SA 


Simply requires sprinkling. 
Non-caustic; no smell; kills 


the roots; superior to arseni- Causes instantaneous death to Ants, 
THOUSANDS cE TOMATO PLANTS a paagi: a PET — a `y DECORATED 
Be satisfied on ths best—the cheapest in the end. 1/- ¥/- 3/6 6/6 12/-27/6 m ae f ot k Aes psd 7 Bh Til N S 
Commended by the Royal Horticultural Society, for 4 12% 25 50 100 250 gals. ApORS Irom thew noies. Se ‘9° y D 
Cabic ft. 1,000 2,000 4,000 8,000 16,000 32,000 64,000 | Special cheap bulk prices for Prices— g & 3° 
ied. 1/3 2/- 3/6 6! 10/6  19/- Parks, Recreation Grounds, | - i. 16 3 Be RE ta Bulk» 
Also in 2, 5 and 10 gallon free drums. etc. | < Be el SAA g 
SOLD BY ALL NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. Manufactured by CORRY & CO. LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. E ~ 


COWAN & CO. 


ORCHID GROWERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
OLD SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 14 


Station— Palmers Green. Telephone— Palmers Green 0059. | 
Telegrams and Cablee—“ Odontoglot, Winchmore, London.” | 


Seedsmen Required 


One of the largest foreign seed houses has 
several positions open to men who are 
thoroughly trained in both Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. Their representative will 
arrive in London about July 15th for a 
period of 5 days, at which time kindly 
arrange for an appointment which will be 
held strictly confidential. 


DWARF BEDDING DAHLIA | 
“COLTNESS GEM” 


This most useful beddiny plant is of compact and bushy habit, | 

15 to. 18 inches in height lowers bright scarlet -very freely 

produced upon strong stems 6 to 8 inches long and carried well 

clear of the foliage. Strong pot-grown plants ready from May. 
7/6 per doz. 5SO/- per 100 


Special rate per 1.000 upon application. 


DICKSONS NURSERIES Ltd.——Chester. 


Send full particulars, stating ag2, experience, salary desired, etc., to: 


A.M., care T. B. BROWNE, LIMITED 
163 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4 


Homes to. Man € Animal 


eme 


NON —POISONOUS 


POWDERED WEED KILLER 
Lib. makes 12} gallons, and covers 50 sq. yds 
In tins or bu end neme and address of | 
nearest dealer and free sample will be torwarded 


M. HEDGES 11 Hetley Rd. London W. 12 


VAY. 


EAE EE SF 
MAKES THE GARDEN GAY 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Bold everywhere in SINS at 10d. and 1/6; and ip 
BRANDED and SEALED BAGS-—7 lbs. 3/6; 14 Ibs. 


See @/-: 28lbs. 10/-; 56 Ibs. 18/-; 112 Ibs. 32/-. Or direct 
from the Works, Carriage Pald in the United Kingdom 
for Cash with Order (except TINS). 


'T § we S ~The Gardeners best Ír. end Every Genuine Tin, Bag and Seal bears the 
Pe 


Trade M 
DOE MAN 


DE MANN WS CLAY & SON, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 


Manure Manufacturers and Bone Crushers. 


THE aan HORSE (LAWN) BOOTS 


cover4 ft.—capacity 14 bushels 


“ The O 
ee tana OP |as Aa E iea]  SAREL'S PATENT 
to 
Made in 3 sizes } m ; ~ ” Í ” cE at the SRTS TA BH Seo SP I K E D R O L L E R ‘ 
” awg ` 


The Simplest, 
Quickest, and 


R.N., The All Eng 
T A land Lawn Tennis 
Adjustatle to Club, Wimbledon, 
any powder writes : “The ‘Sarel 


material. No 
waste. Great 
time and 
labour saver. 


Illustrated 


- Roller is invaluable 
for serating the 

Fig. 1, for Shod Horses, Fig. 2, Welted Boot, |0004. Itsaves an 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. Se nee 


labour and is most 
A The Field says : “As good as anything that could | buneficial to the 
w í th T $ nE a be devised.” turf. I should be 


== em Mr. Wm. Hardy (Gardener to Lt.-Col. H very sorry to be 
me 3 e Guinness): “The boots supplied 17 va feaa ars without such a val- 
: = still in use and have always been satisfactory.” | >le implement.” 


H. SBOR & CO., STANMORE, aie: 


June 25, 1927. 


that their removal would cause undue soil 
isturbance. - ; yg 
here the Carrot fly is known to be trouble- 
some, some. preyentive measures should be 
adopted, such as timely and frequent applica- 
tions of soot, or some other deterrent, during the 
danger period. Varieties for the above sowings 
will depend upon the nature of the soil and the 
urpose for which the roots are required. 
Where the soil is ideal, one of the Intermediate 
types, of which leading seedsmen have their 
own particular strains, may be used. On 
shallow or heavy land good results may be 
obtained by using Early Nantes or Chantenay. 

About the end of October, those roots wh ch 
have reached maturity will be ready for lifting, 
and to prevent loss from splitting or other 
causes some method of storing will be necessary. 
Store in sand in a cool shed, or clamp. 

Except where it is desirable to produce 
fully-grown roots, a minimum should be allowed 
to reach this stage, as it is when fully developed 
and stored that Carrots are inclined to be woody 
in the centre ; soar sae gata to obtain 

o roots from periodical sowings. 

ý The late summer Po wiigé should be allowed to 
remain in the ground (where this is possible) 
until the roots are required for use. In August 
make a sowing in a cold frame ; the lights will 
not be necessary until later in the season, 
when conditions are less favourable. An alterna- 
ative method is to sow on a well-drained site 
in the open where the plants may be covered by 
frames when this becomes : necessary. J. 
Wilson, Wisley. 


FRUIT REQISTER. 


SOME GOOD MELONS. 


THERE is a great number of varieties of 
Melons, as there are few kinds of fruit which may 
be raised by cross fertilisation with greater ease. 
Some few of the old varieties still hold their own ; 
notwithstanding the wealth of good sorts, 
it is not difficult to make a selection of the 
best. 

Of scarlet-fleshed ‘Melons, Scarlet Premier 
has scarcely been surpassed, but it is now seldom 
grown; indeed, I fear that it has been lost 
to cultivation. The slightly oval fruit is 
highly coloured and most beautifully netted, 
the flesh thick, with a faint and delicious 
aroma. 

The mantle of this fine fruit descended upon 
Blenheim Orange, one of the best scarlet Melons 
of all time; the fruits dre medium to large, 
and of fine flavour; the plant has a good 
constitution and is very prolific. Blenheim 
Orange is not grown so extensively as formerly, 
but many noted growers still maintain a stock 
of this sort. Of the newer scarlet varieties 
King George is excellent, with a richly-coloured 
flesh, a thin and beautifully netted skin. Super- 
lative, Sutton’s Scarlet and A.1. are all possessed 
of first-rate qualities. 

Perhaps no other white-fleshed variety 
has ever become quite ŝo popular as Hero of 
Lockinge. It is a very adaptable Melon, 
succeeding as well in a frame or pit as in a house, 
and this adaptability, allied to fine flavour 
and good appearance, had had the effect of 
rendering it almost ubiquitous. Perhaps the 
best of the white-fleshed varieties of recent 
introduction is Universal, with large, bright 
yellow fruits and a prominently netted skin ; 
the flesh is deep and of fine flavour. | 

William Tillery is a fine, old, green-fleshed 
Melon, now but seldom grown; the' large, 
handsome fruits possess a dark green, thin skin, 
and the pale green flesh is of rich quality. A 
contemporary of this variety was Eastnor 
Castle, a very fine grower and cropper, producing 
fruits of first-rate quality ; Ringleader, Emerald 
Gem and Best of All are other fine green-fleshed 
varieties. Earl’s Favourite is also a much 
favoured Melon in this class. 

This small selection combines old and new 
varieties and some, if not all of them, are out- 
standing from the wide choice of the last three 
decades; there are many others of undoubted 
merit, but few have withstood the test of time 
as have the older sorts mentioned. Ralph 
E. Arnold. ; : ; . 
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A FINE MORELLO CHERRY TREE. 


WE are indebted to Mr. J. Batty, gardener at 
Skelton Castle, Skelton-in-Cleveland, the resi- 
dence of Col. W. H. Wharton, for sending us the 
photograph of the very fine Morello Cherry 
reproduced in Fig. 218. 

The tree was planted by Mr. Batty, thirty-five 
years ago, and measures forty-nine feet across, 
and fourteen feet in height. It is planted against 
a north wall. As will be seen on reference to 
the illustration, this fine tree was a mass of 
blossom this spring, and as the Morello Cherry 
is comparatively hardy it is to be hoped that the 
fruits have escaped injury by the recent frosts, 
and that Mr. Batty will have a bumper crop. 

The Morello Cherry is one of the most consis- 
tent of all fruit trees in cropping; we have in 
mind trees that were planted many years ago 
and which have never failed. to furnish fruits 
each season, and, added to this certainty of 


~~ — m 
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much to be desired.. It may be that this variet 
requires some special cultural treatment which 
I have not yet discovered.’ / `> 
Baldwin is an excellent-sort in districts that 
are not liable to be visited by late spring frosta. 
The flowers open so early that they are frequently 
ruined by low temperatures. In favoured 
diatricta „Baldwin is à consistent - cropper, 
g hea crops of good. i its. 
Geo. H. Copley. N DH A iiin oe 


s 


TES, 


DEEP TRENCHING. 


I mave only once seen deep trenching being 
carried out, that was in Ligure, North Italy. 
A strip some 150 or 200 yards long by about 
twenty yards, somewhat terraced, was being 
worked by three men, and more than half the 
work had been done when I saw it. aa 

The trench was a good four-and-a-half feet 
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FIG, 218.—A LARGE MORELLO CHERRY TREE AT SKELTON CASTLE, 
| SKELTON-IN-CLEVELAND. 


a crop is the additional advantage that the 
Morello Cherry will grow and fruit splendidly 
on.a north wall, where few other kinds would 
be a success. 


BLACK CURRANTS. 


_ Bosxoor Giant is, in my opinion, quite the 
best Black Currant in cultivation. The individ- 
ual fruits are large, the bunches long, and the 
flavour of the fruits is excellent. The variety 
proves a ready host for the big bud mite, but 
rompt hand-picking of infested buds will 

old this pest in check, Seabrook’s Black is 
gn excellent variety which shows greater 
powers of resistance to big bud mite than any 
other Black Currant grown. The bunches and the 
individual fruits are of medium size and good 
colour. The flavour is. acceptable and the 
variety is a consistent bearer. The variety 
Goliath bears well, producing short, closely- 
packed bunches. It is a good Black Currant for 
exposed situations. The berries are of large size, 
and the flavour universally. approved. 


Black Grape is a very reliable cropper, but it 
never bears a heavy crop—asat any rate, not in 
my garden. The bunches are so short that 
it is not possible to gather a large amount 
of fruit from one bush. The colour and flavour 
are so good, however, that nobody will regret 
growing this variety. 

Blacksmith is a comparatively new sort 
which has not stimulated my enthusiasm so 
far. The berries are small and they ripen 
late. The crop is light and the flavour leaves 


deep and perhaps about the same in width; 
when the workers stooped in their work they were 
completely hidden; when standing, only their 
h could be seen from a distance. The work 
was done with tools like the -French Croc de 
Montreuil, with a short, three-foot, handle ; 
this too] seems to be like that listed as Canterb 
Hoe in English catalogues ; and the deftness wit 
which the men placed the clods where desired was 
admirable; occasional lumps of rock: were 
heaved on to the surface for subsequent removal, 
but smaller stones were not taken'out. There 
was no apparent difference between top- and 
sub-soils, and the hoefuls were put at all sorts 
of levels, irrespective of their source. Pre» 
ee the patch had been similarly treated 
ore. - 


Unfortunately, I was not able to make en- 
een as my remnants of Portuguese and 
panish, though quite effective for beggars 
and itinerant troubadours, was quite useless 
for innate enquiry into husbandry with Italians. 
The mode of treatment when the end of the 
patch was reached. would have been interesting ; 
rather opined that probably the big trench was 
left open at the end and so would form a starting 
point in another year. In summer the place 
is thoroughly sun-scorched, but considerable 
irrigation from cheese-like tanks of rein- 
forced concrete is provided.. £ 


Certainly on the ‘“‘ Old Red” drifts of my 
garden, it is well to avoid bringing up much 
subsoil. The French ‘“‘ primeur ” does not seem 
to go in for much deep cultivation, and relies 
upon a very enriched top-soil. H. E. Durham. 
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RASPBERRY STEM-BUD MOTH. 


(LAMPRONIA RUBIELLA, BJERx.) 


. THE caterpillars of this moth are now feeding 
within the buds of Raspberries and Loganberries. 
The buds of these plants should be examined, 
and if the pest is present, control measures should 
be undertaken. The pest is easily detected 
because the bud which has been attacked 
withers and dies. It has been stated that 
top buds on the canes are the most liable to 
attack ; under my conditions this is certainly not 
true. Infected buds may be found in all positions. 

Examination of the canes and the removal 
of the infected buds by hand is the best method 
of control for small batches of canes. When 
the pest is present in large plantations, hand 
picking is not a practical proposition, and other 
eontrol measures must be adopted. Spraying 
the canes with paraffin emulsion will be found a 
very useful aid in reducing the pest. The spray 
should be driven well into the buds because it 
is useless urfless it actually reaches the cater- 
_ pillars and for this reason spraying should not be 

delayel too long; if the caterpillars can be 
sprayed just after they have entered the buds 
they are much easier to kill. 

Another point often overlooked in connection 
with this pest is the fact that not only are the 
buds on the Raspberry canes attacked, but also 
many of the young suckers just pushing through 
the soil. Any control measures that are 
undertaken should also be directed to the soil 
as well as the canes. Somerset. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 
Growth of Plants under Vitaglass.— Listeners- 


in amongst your readers who have heard me 
speak at one time or another about the value 
of sunlight, may be interested in a novel and 
arresting piece of independent testimony. 
It has just come to me from Kew. Some weeks 
ago, two boxes were each planted with six 
Lettuces, on the same day, one beneath ordinary 
glass, the other beneath the special glass which 
admits the sun’s ultra-violet rays. They have 
been tended in exactly the same manner. When 
pulled on the same day and weighed, the weight 
at the end of six weeks of the six grown under 
ordinary glass was 8} lbs.; of the six grown 
under Vitaglass, 9} lbs., that is to say, the 
ultra-violet rays, and any others of value 
which Vitaglass may transmit, have added 
1} 1b. to the weight of six Lettuces in six weeks. 
Under them the plants grew much sturdier, 
of a deeper shade of green and with bigger 
hearts. The Kew authorities are proceeding 
to test other plants of economic and dietetic 
value on the same lines. C. W. Saleeby, M.D., 
F.ZS., F.RS.E. 


Piercing Bowling Greens.—In the interesting 
note on bowling greens, on p. 436, W. G. R. 
refers to the piercing of the greens in the autumn. 
When I first saw greens that had been treated in 
this manner, I concluded that the holes had been 
caused by the removal of weeds. The value 
was apparent in the following spring and summer 
for at every spot where the greens were pierced 
the grass had made luxuriant growth, showing 
that the turf had benefited greatly by the 
operation. T. 


The Early History of Gladiolus primaulinus 
Hybrids.—Among the names of those who 
realised very soon after its introduction that 
Gladiolus primulinus provided valuable new 
“ blood,” that of the French firm of Cayeux 
and Le Clerc should not be forgotten. They 
probably started raising seedlings as early as 
M. Lemoine, and on August 27, 1908, they showed 
a collection of unnamed seedlings at the 
autumn show of the Société Nationale d’Horti- 
culture de France, at Paris. This it will be 
seen is some years before any English-raised 
hybrids were exhibited. It would seem, there- 
fore, that to Dr. Van Fleet, Lemoine and Cayeux 
and le Clere must be given the credit for the 
first primulinus hybrids, and to Messrs. Lemoine 
the credit (or otherwise) for the first named 
variety, in 1908. The fact that some English 
journalists were not aware of this does not alter 


the historical fact. History, horticultural or 
other, so often falls back on “following the 
authorities,” where facts are unobtainable, 
but surely, we who live so near to the facts 
can do a little better than that. 
Bunyard. 


Pollenation of Schizanthus.— During the last 
month, I have been pollenating my plants 
of Schizanthus. I grow some half-dozen or 
more strains, and in order to keep each strain 
distinct, the plants are kept in a cool greenhouse 
from which bees and butterflies are excluded. 
I apply the pollen of each variety to the stigmas 
of the same variety by means of a small camel- 
hair brush, a separate brush being used for each 
strain, so that there shall be no intermingling 
of pollen, thereby diminishing the distinctive 
colours and markings of the several strains. 
What has attracted my attention is the great 
difference there is in the strains in the amount 
of pollen, and in the number of seeds produced 
in the seed-pods, The scantiness of pollen 
compels me to select special plants in some strains 
or fertilisation would become almost impossible 
and the strain die out. This is especially the 
case with that variety in which the bloom is 
pure white with a black blotch. I should be 
grateful if those who specialise in Schizanthus 
would inform me whether fertility is best 
assured by applying to the stigma p 
from the same bloom, from another bloom 
from the same plant, or from a bloom of another 
plant. The Schizanthus is protandrous, 
and when the anthers dehisce and expose the 
pollen, the style and stigma are undeveloped 
and remain so for several days. In the still air 
of a greenhouse the pollen is not, of course, 
removed as it would be out-of-doors, and remains 
therefore still available when the style has come 
forward and turned upward and the stigma 
become receptive. Usually I have chosen pollen 
from another bloomor plant rather than that from 
the individual bloom itself. An interesting 
physiological problem is the reason (or purpose ?) 
why some blooms are completely self-sterile, 
e.g., Coe’s Golden Drop Plum, and some others 
completely cleistogamous, such as the Sweet 
Pea, in which cross-fertilisation can only be 
effected by what may be termed an act of 
violence. Though generally ‘‘ crossing ” appears 
to be advantageous, it is not an universal 
necessity. J, E. Shaw. 


Gladiolus.—I am much obliged to Mr. Edward 
A. Bunyard for his notes on Gladioli on page 417 
of your issue of June 11. I would be grateful 
to others who would add to our information 
concerning Gladioli and their origin. In time 
there could be compiled an authoritative 
monograph. I wish it could be proved that the 
Gandavensis section opined in England, 
as is suggested by Mr. Bunyard, and that it 
could have been launched under an English 
name in the same way as the Langprim section, 
now popularly called Primulinus hybrids. 
Some of Mr. Bunyard’s corrections would not 
have been made if he had realised that my 
article was being printed in parts, and that he 
had not read all that I had to say. For I do 
give credit to Mr. Standish, and although I did 
not know that he had sent out so many varieties, 
I used to hear my grandfather speak of him 
and his varieties with respect. I have, of 
course, not been able to glean any records 
from that quarter. And I mentioned G. Brench- 
leyensis also; but my grandfather would never 
agree that there was any evidence of G. psit- 
tacinus blood in this section. Mr. Bunyard’s 
notes, I am glad to see, suggest that once more 
England has led the way in progress. Con- 
tinental peoples are quick to exploit what we 
invent or raise, our commercial instincts appar- 
ently not being so highly developed as their 
own. I particularly stated in mv article 
that I was merely trying to give an ‘impartial 
account, so far as my information goes; my 
notes are based on memory and on memoranda 
placed from tune to time through a long period 
of years in a drawer of my desk. Apparently, 
Mr. Bunvard’s horticultural library is better 
stocked than my own. But between us we could 
show that the Gladiolus family did not originate 
to-day, nor even yesterday, but. is the summum 
bonum of the work of several generations of 
ardent, patient labourers. James Kelway. 


Edward A. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL, 


JUNE 21 AND 22.—The usual fort 
meeting was held on Tuesday and Wednesday 
last in the Society’s Hall, Vincent Square 
Westminster. The exhibition comprised good 
groups in the various sections, but the whole 
of the space was not filled, and the attendance 
was only moderate. | 

The Orchid Committee made one award to 
a novelty. The Floral Committee granted 
eight Awards of Merit. The most import- 
ant exhibits before the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee were a collection of pot fruit trees, 
and another of varieties of Melons, the latter 
from LorD LECONFIELD's gardens. 


Orchid Committee. 

Members present :—Sir Jeremiah Colman 
Bart. (in the chair), Mr. Gurney Wilson (Sec- 
retary), Mr. Clive Cookson, Mr. A. Dye, Mr- 
Fred Sander, Mr. H. S. Alexander, Mr. J. 


Cypher, Mr. J. E. Shill, Mr. A. McBean, Mr- 


Jo Cowan, Mr. J. Wilson Potter and Mr- 
E. R. Ashton. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Miltonia Lycaena var. Franconia (Princess 
Margaret x Lord Lambourne)—From FRANK 
MeERcER, Esq., Clovelly, Steyning. A fine 
advance in size and colour. The plant bore 
three large fiowers, the petals of which are 
unusually broad, and with much crimson 
colouring. The flatly displayed labellum has 
a light reddish-brown blotch with radiating 


lines, and a purplish suffusion on the central 
area. 


nightly 


CULTURAL COMMENDATION. 


To Messrs. J. AND A. McBean, Cooksbridge, 
Sussex, for a well-grown plant of Anguloa 
Ruckeri with eleven flowers. 


GROUPS. 


Messrs. COWAN AND Co., Southgate, exhibited 
a group in which Cypripedium Curtisii Sanderae 
and C. Maudiae stood out prominently. The 
attractive Odontoglossum Williamsianum and 
several varieties of O. crispum xanthotes were 
arranged together with Odontioda Chantecler 
and large-flowering Miltonias of the vexillaria 
section. Along the back were Cattleya Harold 
alba, a richly coloured form of C. Dupreana. 
and the pure white C. Mossiae Wageneri. 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards 
Heath, had several attractive forms of Laelio- 
Cattleya Aphrodite in their exhibit, arranged 
with the white-flowering Cattleya Mrs. Myra 
Peeters and the rose-coloured Wilsonara insignis. 
Miltonia hybrids were a feature and included 
distinct varieties of M. gattonensis, M. Lucia, 
rich crimson, and M. Princess Mary. Lycaste 
aromatica and Odontioda Queen Mary were 
also included in this exhibit. 

Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, showed several 
interesting Orchids, such as Maxillaria tenui- 
folia, Paphinia cristata, Trichopilia lepida and 
the pretty Vanda suavis colorata. Other 
noteworthy plants were Brassavola Digbyana, 
from which numerous hybrids have been 
raised, Coelogyne Stanny, with greenish-yellow 
flowers, Dendrobium Victoriae ginae, slate- 
blue, and the curious Masdevallia Shuttle- 
worthii. 

Messrs. Stuart Low AND Co., Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex, arranged a group in which the central 
object was a well-flowered plant of Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum, surrounded by good forms of 
Cattleya Mendelii, Cattleya Mossiae var. King 
of Spain, and C. Tityus. Laelio-Cattleya 
Aphrodite is a showy hybrid, while Cattleya 
Woltersiana, with a spike of four large mauve- 
coloured flowers, also met with appreciation. 
Plants of Aerides virens and Dendrobium 
suavissimum were both well-flowered. 

Messrs. J. AND A. McBean staged Cattleya 
Warscewiczii var. Profusion, with five large 
flowers, Laelio-Cattleya Warrior var. Imperator, 
and Odontioda Thela, an object of good cultiva- 
tion. 


Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, Lrp., staged 
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Miltonia Hyeana var. Garnet, with a bold 
crimson blotch on the base of the lip. 

The Executors of the late Mr. H. T. Pitt, 
Stamford Hill, showed Miltonia Wm. Pitt var. 
Dusky Monarch, of rich crimson colour, and 
generally regarded as one of the best of its 
kind. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Section A.—Mr. H. B. May (in the 
chair), Mr. Arthur Turner, Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, 
Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. A. Vasey, Major G. 
Churcher, Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. Charles E. 
Pearson, Mr. Donald Alan, Mr. James B. 
Riding, Mr. E. R. Janes and Mr. Courtney Page. 


- Section B.—Mr. Gerald W. E. Loder (in 
the chair), Mr. Charles T. Musgrave, Sir William 
Lawrence, Mr. Hiatt E. Baker, Mr. G. Yeld, 
Mr. A. Williams, Mr. R. W. Wallace, Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Mr. Mark Fenwick, Hon. Henry D. 
McLaren, Mr. Reginald Cory, Mr. W. B. Cran- 
field, Mr. George Harrow, Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Mr. Amos Perry, Mr. F. G. Preston, Mr. James 
Hudson, Mr. E. H. Wilding, Mr. R. D. Trotter 
and Mr. N. K. Gould, Secretary. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Alstroemeria haemantha B. Ladhams.—Of 
recent years A. haemantha has given rise to a 
number of beautiful varieties with larger flowers 
which appear to be somewhat hardier than the 
species. The present variety has a goodly 
umbel of beautiful, soft pink-coloured flowers. 
Shown by Messrs. B. LADHAMS, LTD. 


Escallonia Donard Gem.—This is a very 
floriferous variety of E. langleyensis type 
bearing pale rose coloured flowers. Shown by 
The DonarpD NuRsERY Co. 


Azalea Benikirin.—A dwarf Japanese Azalea 
of somewhat spreading habit. It bears relatively 
large, semi-double, bright orange-salmon col- 
oured flowers which have small, dull crimson 
spots. Shown by Mr. Amos PERRY. 


Paeonia Globe of Light.—A beautiful, single, 
herbaceous Paeony. The large flowers are of 
soft pink colour, paler at the margins, and there 
is a large cluster of yellow filaments. Shown by 
Messrs. KELWAY AND Son. 

Paeonia Orion.—A very bright, single-flow- 
ered, herbaceous Paeony. The round flowers 
have substantial ruby-coloured petals, and the 
compact cluster of filaments are rich yellow 
splashed with ruby. Shown by Mr. W. B. 
CRANFIELD. 


Lilium concolor, Dropmore variety.—This is 
a brilliantly coloured variety of the Chinese 
Orange Lily which is figured in Bot. Mag., 
tab. 1,165. It appears to have been raised 
in Manitoba, and has only a sentimental con- 
nection with Dropmore. Mr. Amos PERRY 
informs us that the plant grows to about two 
feet in height. The widely opened flowers are 
of rich orange-red colour with a ray of small 
crimson spots. Shown by Mr. Amos PERRY. 


Calceolaria sp., A. C. 405.—The seed of this 
useful Calceolaria was collected by Mr. Coomber 
in the Andes, and plants have been grown, 
unprotected, at Stevenage for over a year. 
The plant has large, ovate leaves of harsh texture 
and covered with long hairs. It appears to be 
exceedingly free-flowering and will probably 
prove to be a valuable border plant. The 
flowers, which are about the size of those of 
C. amplexicaulis, are of bright yellow colour 
and have a characteristic lobing of the pouch. 
Shown by Mr. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


Cistus cyprius tmmaculatus.—This seems to 
be a very vigorous variety. It bears large white 
flowers which have a small, primrose-yellow 
zone. Shown by Sir WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
Bt., Burford, Dorking. 


For TRIAL AT WISLEY. 


Rose Abol.—This is a well-formed, free- 
flowering H.T. variety. The blooms are fully 
double, milky-white with flesh-pink colouring in 
the centres of the blooms, which are pleasantly 
fragrant. Shown by the CHALK HILLS NURSERY 
Co. 


Dianthus Elizabeth—A very fine garden 
Pink. The flowers have the appearance of 
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miniature Florists’ Carnations and are of rich 
orange-red colour, with a ray of small crimson 
spots. 


Dianthus Othello.—This is a rather larger 
garden Pink and fully double. The flower is 
of rich crimson colour, flushed with dark 
maroon. Both varicties, which are fragrant, 
were shown by Mr. C. H. HERBERT. 


GROUPS. 


Delphiniums were the principal floral feature 
of the show, and these were shown in especial 
magnificence by Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 
Lanapon, who had tall, imposing stands filled 
with superb spikes of bloom. Their chief 
varieties were Purple King, of rich colour; 
Phyllis, bright lavender ; Mrs. Townley 
Parker, pale blue ; Lord Derby, reddish-mauve ; 
Constance, sky-blue with white eye; Blue Boy, 
rich blue with white eye; and Mrs. Colin 
McIver, dull mauve. 

On the other side of the entrance, Messrs. 

KELWAY AND Son had a large group of Del- 
phiniums and Paeonies. The former included 
Smoke of War, Sir Alfred Keogh and Rev. E. 
Lascelles. The chief of the single Paeonies 
were Globe of Light, pink; Sir Henry Stone, 
rose; and Moonlight, white. Amongst the double 
varieties were Dr. Bovania, rose; Langport 
Triumph, blush; Alsace, ruby; and General 
Buller, deep rose. Mr. T. CARLILE had some 
good spikes of Delphiniums associated with 
Gaillardias. His Delphiniums included Henley, 
dark blue with white eye ; Triumph, lavender ; 
Fair Lady, pearly lavender; and Madame A. 
Nonin, pale blue. 
_ In a well-arranged corner group, Messrs. M. 
PRICHARD AND Sons displayed many good 
Delphiniums with Tritomas, Campanulas, Orien- 
tal Poppies, Heuchera and a goodly collection of 
garden Pinks. 

Delphiniums were well arranged with Paeonies 
and Irises by Messrs. R. H. Baru, Ltp. Chief 
amongst the double Paeonies were Sarah 
Bernhardt, pink; Madame Emile Lemoine, 
white ; Graziella, cream, and Madame Moutot, 
rose. Their single varieties included Abiah, 
rose; Aurora, ruby; Labades, purple; and 
Torpilleur, pink. 

The CHALK HıLLs Nursery Co. had an inter- 
esting collection of Oriental Poppies, Delphin- 
iums, Campanulas and other seasonable border 
flowers. Messrs. Wm. Woop aND Sons also 
set up an attractive collection, in which Astilbes, 
Geums, Armeria Bees’ Ruby and Delphinium 
nudicaule were prominent. In an exhibit bv 
Messrs. G. AND. A. CLARK, we noted some good 
Eremurus, Campanulas, Scabiosas, Irises and 
Delphiniums. A central stand of Tricuspidaria 
Hookeri in the display of Mr. G. REuTHE drew 
attention to various Ericas, an orange-coloured 
variety of Azalea macrantha, Lupines, Dianthuses 
and various alpines. 

Mr. Amos PERRY had a very attractively- 
arranged exhibit which contained a number 
of Tritomas of which the chief were The Beacon, 
caulescens and some elegant gracilis seedlings, 
He also showed a good batch of Orchis foliosa, 
and the uncommon L. Washingtonianum. In 
the centre of his group Mr. W. WELLS had a 
large stand of the gracful Gypsophila Boston 
Fairy, and also showed Campanulas, Delphin- 
iums and Erigeron Pink Pearl. Several varieties 
of the dwarf Thymus Serpyllum were staged by 
Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND Crisp, and they 
also displayed dwarf Musks, dwarf Campanulas, 
and the blue Moltkia petrea. 

In a collection arranged by Messrs. BAKERS, 
Lro., there were good spikes of Delphiniums, 
Lychnis Viscaria splendens plena, Lupins and 
Giant Thrift. 

An especially valuable collection of English 
Irises and late-flowering species was shown by 
Messrs. BARR AND Sons. The former included 
Duchess of York, of rich blue colour; Prince 
Mauritz, rosy-purple; King Conrad, purple 
and Prince of Wales, bright blue. The taller- 
growing Irises included I. Monnieri, of rich 


colour; I. monaurea, bearing bright yellow 
flowers; I. ochracea and I. ochroleuca Queen 
Victoria. A large exhibit of seasonable border 


flowers was set up by Messrs. D. LADHAMS, 
Lrp. In the centre there was a collection of 
the taller Campanulas, including the new variety 
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Locarno, bearing . large, roundéd, shining 
blue flowers. They also displayed vases of 
Heucheras in variety, Betonica superba and 
Astrantias. Messrs. STEWART AND Son showed 
English Irises, useful varieties of Gladiolus 
Colvillei, Alliums and a neat collection of 
alpines. The Misses Hopkins and Messrs. 
MAXWELL AND BEALE had seasonable rock 
garden exhibits, and the latter had various 
dwarf Ericas and Kalmias. Messrs. TUCKERS, 
LTp., showed Delphiniums, Aquilegia pyren- 
aica, Primula capitata and other useful hardy 
plants. Delphiniums, and garden Pinks were 
staged by Mr. H. G. LONGFORD. 

In the Annexe, Mr. C. H. HERBERT had a 
delightful collection of his border Pinks, which 
included several of the varieties we admired 
at the Chelsea Show. Mr. J. KLINKERT 
showed Topiary specimens. 

An interesting collection of Liliums was 
contributed by Messrs. WALLACE AND Co., 
who had L. Martagon album, L. regale, L. 
japonicum and L. umbelliferum Sappho. Mr. 
J. Rosrnson showed various rock plants, 
including dwarf Thymes and Pinks. Mr. W. 
J. UNWIN again set up an attractive exhibit 
of the variety Coonara of the Iceland Poppy. 

An interesting collection of shrubs was staged 
by THE Donarp ‘Nursery Co. The chief 
feature was a collection of varieties of Lep- 
tospermums of considerable merit. They also 
showed ‘Tricuspidaria lanceolata, Ozotham- 
nus rosmarinifolius and Escallonias. Mrs. CARL 
Hotmes, The Node, Welwyn, exhibited a 
collection of Gerbera Jamesonii_ seedlings. 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons staged Dahlia 
blooms, chiefly of the Star, Mignon and dwarf 
Decorative types. 

Sweet Peas of great merit were shown by 
Messrs. DosBBIE AND Co. In addition to the 
varieties Hero, Sunkist, Prince of Orange. 
Camellia and Pinkie, which we noted at the 
previous meeting, they had Gleneagles, a 
splendid lavender variety, and Flamingo, of 
brilliant orange-cerise colour. Messrs. S. BIDE 
AND Sons had a general collection of Sweet 
Peas, which included Alma Beauty, Constance 
Hinton, Charming, King Mauve, Winifred 
McLaughton and George Shawyer. 

Small collections of Roses were shown’ by 
Messrs. B. R. Cant anD Sons, Mr. J. H. Pem- 
BERTON and Messrs. GEORGE BUNYARD AND Co. 
The former included Scarlet Climber, Pink Pearl, 
Cupid and Lemon Pillar. Mr. PEMBERTON 
staged The General, Francesca, Los Angeles, 
Vanity and Mrs. Henry Morse, while the last- 
named again showed a valuable collection 
of old-fashioned Roses, including Petite d’ 
Hollande and cristata,two pretty Moss Roses; 
the Prowence Rose and Cottage Maid. 


Carnations were staged by Messrs. C. ENGEL- 
MANN, LTD., who had good vases of Topsy, 
Red Laddie, Peerless and Arnos Grove, while 
Messrs. ALLWOoD Bros. had George Allwood, 
Wivelsfield Apricot, Mary Allwood and a 
collection of Dianthus Allwoodii. Several good 
vases of Malmaisons were set up by Messrs. 
STUART Low AND Co., who also showed Brilliant, 
Eileen Low and Topsy, of the perpetual type. 


An especially well-arranged group of stove 
and greenhouse plants was displayed by Messrs. 
JoHN PEED AND Son. They had superb 
plants of Dracaena Victoria, various well- 
coloured Codiaeums (Crotons), many well-grown 
Caladiums, Hydrangeas and goodly groups of 
Gloxinias and Streptocarpuses. 


A smaller but also a tastefully arranged exhibit 
of stove plants was made by Messrs. L. R. 
RvussELL, Lrp., who included highly coloured 
Codiaecums, Medinilla magnifica, Anthurium 
crystallinum and Dracaena Victoria. 


A large space was well-filled by Messrs. 
SUTTON AND Sons with superb batches of 
Streptocarpus. The flowers were unusually 
large and of high quality. The plants were 
arranged in colour groups and of their Giant 
strain. The principal colours were blue, mauve, 
pink, deep pink, rose, purple and white. 

The competition for the Mrs. E. Harding Cup 
was a little unfortunate in point of numbers, 
but the collection of W. B. CRANFIELD, Esq., 
East Lodge, Enfield Chase, which won the Cup, 
was of great merit. His six vases included 
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RASPBERRY STEM-BUD MOTH. 


(LAMPRONIA RUBIELLA, BJERE.) 


. THE caterpillars of this moth are now feeding 
within the buds of Raspberries and Loganberries. 
The buds of these plants should be examined, 
and if the pest is present, control measures should 
be undertaken. The pest is easily detected 
because the bud which has been attacked 
withers and dies. It has been stated that 
top buds on the canes are the most liable to 
attack ; under my conditions this is certainly not 
true. Infected buds may be found in all positions. 

Examination of the canes and the removal 
of the infected buds by hand is the best method 
of control for small batches of canes. When 
the pest is present in large plantations, hand 
picking is not & practical proposition, and other 
eontrol measures must be adopted. Spraying 
the canes with paraffin emulsion will be found a 
very useful aid in reducing the pest. The spray 
should be driven well into the buds because it 
ig useless unless it actually reaches the cater- 
_ pillars and for this reason spraying should not be 

delaye1 too long; if the caterpillars can be 
sprayed just after they have entered the buds 
they are much easier to kill. 

Another point often overlooked in connection 
with this pest is the fact that not only are the 
buds on the Raspberry canes attacked, but also 
many of the young suckers just pushing through 
the soil. Any control measures that are 
undertaken should also be directed to the soil 
as well asthe canes. Somerset. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 
Growth of Plants under Vitaglass.— Listeners- 


in amongst your readers who have heard me 

ak at one time or another about the value 
of sunlight, may be interested in a novel and 
arresting piece of independent testimony. 
It has just come to me from Kew. Some weeks 
ago, two boxes were each planted with six 
Lettuces, on the same day, one beneath ordinary 
glass, the other beneath the special glass which 
admits the sun’s ultra-violet rays. They have 
been tended in exactly the same manner. When 
pulled on the same day and weighed, the weight 
at the end of six weeks of the six grown under 
ordinary glass was 84 lbs.; of the six grown 
under Vitaglass, 9} lbs., that is to say, the 
ultra-violet rays, and any others of value 
which Vitaglass may transmit, have added 
1} lb. to the weight of six Lettuces in six weeks. 
Under them the plants grew much sturdier, 
of: a` deeper shade of green and with bigger 
hearts. The Kew authorities are proceeding 
to test other plants of economic and dietetic 
value on the same lines. C. W. Saleeby, M.D., 
F.ZS., F.R.S.E. 


Piercing Bowling Greens.—In the interesting 
note on bowling greens, on p. 436, W. G. R. 
refers to the piercing of the greens in the autumn. 
When I first saw greens that had been treated in 
this manner, I concluded that the holes had been 
caused by the removal of weeds. The value 
was apparent in the following spring and summer 
for at every spot where the greens were pierced 
the grass had made luxuriant growth, showing 
that the turf had benefited greatly by the 
operation. T. 


The Early History of Gladiolus primulinus 
Hybrids.—-Among the names of those who 
realised very soon after its introduction that 
Gladiolus primulinus provided valuable new 
“blood,” that of the French firm of Cayeux 
and Le Clerc should not be forgotten. They 
probably started raising seedlings as early as 
M. Lemoine, and on August 27, 1908, they showed 
a collection of unnamed seedlings at the 
autumn show of the Société Nationale d’Horti- 
culture de France, at Paris. This it will be 
seen is some years before any English-raised 
hybrids were exhibited. It would seem, there- 
fore, that to Dr. Van Fleet, Lemoine and Cayeux 
and le Clere must be given the credit for the 
first primulinus hybrids, and to Messrs. Lemoine 
the credit (or otherwise) for the first named 
variety, in 1908. The fact that some English 
journalists were not aware of this does not alter 


the historical fact. History, horticultural or 
other, so often falls back on ‘“‘ following the 
authorities,” where facts are unobtainable, 
but surely, we who live so near to the facts 
can do a little better than that. 
Bunyard. 


Pollenation of Schizanthus.—During the last 
month, I have been pollenating my plants 
of Schizanthus. I grow some half-dozen or 
more strains, and in order to keep each strain 
distinct, the plants are kept in a cool greenhouse 
from which bees and butterflies are excluded. 
I apply the pollen of each variety to the stigmas 
of the same variety by means of a small camel- 
hair brush, a separate brush being used for each 
strain, so that there shall be no intermingling 
of pollen, thereby diminishing the distinctive 
colours and markings of the several strains. 
What has attracted my attention is the great 
difference there is in the strains in the amount 
of pollen, and in the number of seeds produced 
in the seed-pods, The scantiness of pollen 
compels me to select special plants in some strains 
or fertilisation would become almost impossible 
and the strain die out. This is especially the 
case with that variety in which the bloom is 
pure white with a black blotch. I should be 
grateful if those who specialise in Schizanthus 
would inform me whether fertility is best 
assured by applying to the stigma pollen 
from the same bloom, from another bloom 
from the same plant, or from a bloom of another 
plant. The Schizanthus is  protandrous, 
and when the anthers dehisce and expose the 
pollen, the style and stigma are undeveloped 
and remain so for several days. In the still air 
of a greenhouse the pollen is not, of course, 
removed as it would be out-of-doors, and remains 
therefore still available when the style has come 
forward and turned upward and the stigma 
become receptive. Usually I have chosen pollen 
from another bloomor plant rather than that from 
the individual bloom itself. An interesting 
physiological problem is the reason (or purpose ?) 
why some blooms are completely self-sterile, 
e.g., Coe’s Golden Drop Plum, and some others 
completely cleistogamous, such as the Sweet 
Pea, in which cross-fertilisation can only be 
effected by what may be termed an act of 
violence. Though generally ‘‘ crossing ” appears 
to be advantageous, it is not an universal 
necessity. J. E. Shaw. 


Gladiolus.—I am much obliged to Mr. Edward 
A. Bunyard for his notes on Gladioli on page 417 
of your issue of June 11. I would be grateful 
to others who would add to our information 
concerning Gladioli and their origin. In time 
there could be compiled an authoritative 
monograph. I wish it could be provea ni the 
Gandavensis section originated in England, 
as is suggested by Mr. Bunyard, and that it 
could have been launched under an English 
name in the same way as the Langprim section, 
now popularly called Primulinus hybrids. 
Some of Mr. Bunyard’s corrections would not 
have been made if he had realised that my 
article was being printed in parts, and that he 
had not read all that I had to say. For I do 
give credit to Mr. Standish, and although I did 
not know that he had sent out so many varieties, 
I used to hear my grandfather speak of him 
and his varieties with respect. I have, of 
course, not been able to glean any records 
from that quarter. And I mentioned G. Brench- 
leyensis also ; but my grandfather would never 
agree that there was any evidence of G. psit- 
tacinus blood in this section. Mr. Bunyard’s 
notes, I am glad to see, suggest that once more 
England has led the way in progress. Con- 
tinental peoples are quick to exploit what we 
invent or raise, our commercial instincts appar- 
ently not being so highly developed as their 
own. I particularly stated in my article 
that I was merely trying to give an impartial 
account, so far as my information goes; my 
notes are based on memory and on memoranda 
placed from time to time through a long period 
of years in a drawer of my desk. Apparently, 
Mr. Bunyard’s horticultural library is better 
stocked than my own. But between us we could 
show that the Gladiolus family did not originate 
to-day, nor even yesterday, but is the summum 
bonum of the work of several generations of 
ardent, patient labourers. James Kelway. 


Edward A. . 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


JUNE 21 AND 22.—The usual fort 
meeting was held on Tuesday and Wednesda 
last in the Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster. The exhibition comprised good 
groups in the various sections, but the whole 
of the space was not filled, and the attendance 
was only moderate. 

The Orchid Committee made one award to 
a novelty. The Floral Committee granted 
eight Awards of Merit. The most import- 
ant exhibits before the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee were a collection of pot fruit trees, 
and another of varieties of Melons, the latter 
from LorD LECONFIELD’s gardens. 


Orchid Committee. 

Members present :—Sir Jeremiah Colman: 
Bart. (in the chair), Mr. Gurney Wilson (Sec: 
retary), Mr. Clive Cookson, Mr. A. Dye, Mr- 
Fred Sander, Mr. H. S. Alexander, Mr. J- 


Cypher, Mr. J. E. Shill, Mr. A. McBean, Mr- 


John Cowan, Mr. J. Wilson Potter and Mr. 
E. R. Ashton. 


nightly 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Miltonia Lycaena var. Franconia (Princess 
Margaret x Lord Lambourne)—From FRANK 
Mercer, Esq., Clovelly, Steyning. A fine 
advance in size and colour. The plant bore 
three large flowers, the petals of which are 
unusually broad, and with much crimson 
colouring. The flatly displayed labellum has 
a light reddish-brown blotch with radiating 
lines, and a purplish suffusion on the central 
area. : 

CULTURAL COMMENDATION. 


To Messrs. J. AND A. McBean, Cooksbridge, 
Sussex, for a well-grown plant of Anguloa 
Ruckeri with eleven flowers. 


GROUPS. 


Messrs. CowAN AND Co., Southgate, exhibited 
a group in which Cypripedium Curtisii Sanderae 
and C. Maudiae stood out prominently. The 
attractive Odontoglossum Williamsianum and 
several varieties of O. crispum xanthotes were 
arranged together with Odontioda Chantecler 
and large-flowering Miltonias of the vexillaria 
section. Along the back were Cattleya Harold 
alba, a richly coloured form of C. Dupreana, 
and the pure white C. Mossiae Wageneri. 

Messrs, CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards 
Heath, had several attractive forms of Laelio- 
Cattleya Aphrodite in their exhibit, arranged 
with the white-flowering Cattleya Mrs. Myra 
Peeters and the rose-coloured Wilsonara insignis. 
Miltonia hybrids were a feature and included 
distinct varieties of M. gattonensis, M. Lucia, 
rich crimson, and M. Princess Mary. Lycaste 
aromatica and Odontioda Queen Mary were 
also included in this exhibit. 

Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, showed several 
interesting Orchids, such as Maxillaria tenui- 
folia, Paphinia cristata, Trichopilia lepida and 
the pretty Vanda suavis colorata, Other 
noteworthy plants were Brassavola Digbyana, 
from which numerous hybrids have 
raised, Coelogyne Stanny, with greenish-yellow 
flowers, Dendrobium Victoriae Reginae, slate- 
blue, and the curious Masdevallia Shuttle- 
worthii. 

Messrs. Stuart Low anv Co., Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex, arranged a group in which the central 
object was a well-flowered plant of Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum, surrounded by good forms of 
Cattleya Mendelii, Cattleya Mossiae var. King 
of Spain, and C. Tityus Laelio-Cattleya 
Aphrodite is a showy hybrid, while Cattleya 

oltersiana, with a spike of four large mauve- 
coloured flowers, also met with appreciation. 
Plants of Aerides virens and Dendrobium 
suavissimum were both well-flowered. 

Messrs. J. anD A. McBean staged Cattleya 
Warscewiczii var. Profusion, with five large 
flowers, Laelio-Cattleya Warrior var. Imperator, 
and Odontioda Thela, an object of good cultiva- 
tion. 


Messrs. H. G. ALEXANDER, LTD., staged 
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Miltonia Hyeana var. Garnet, with a bold 
crimson blotch on the base of the lip. 

The Executors of the late Mr. H. T. Prt, 
Stamford Hill, showed Miltonia Wm. Pitt var. 
Dusky Monarch, of rich crimson colour, and 
generally regarded as one of the best of its 
kind. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Section A.—-Mr. H. B. May (in the 
chair), Mr. Arthur Turner, Mr. J. M. Bridgeford, 
Mr. D. Ingamells, Mr. A. Vasey, Major G. 
Churcher, Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. Charles E. 
Pearson, Mr. Donald Allan, Mr. James B. 
Riding, Mr. E. R. Janes and Mr. Courtney Page. 


. Section B.—Mr. Gerald W. E. Loder (in 
the chair), Mr. Charles T. Musgrave, Sir William 
Lawrence, Mr. Hiatt E. Baker, Mr. G. Yeld, 
Mr. A. Williams, Mr. R. W. Wallace, Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Mr. Mark Fenwick, Hon. Henry D. 
McLaren, Mr. Reginald Cory, Mr. W. B. Cran- 
field, Mr. George Harrow, Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Mr. Amos Perry, Mr. F. G. Preston, Mr. James 
Hudson, Mr. E. H. Wilding, Mr. R. D. Trotter 
and Mr. N. K. Gould, Secretary. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Alstroemeria haemantha B. Ladhams.—Of 
recent years A. haemantha has given rise to a 
number of beautiful varieties with larger flowers 
which appear to be somewhat hardier than the 
species. The present variety has a goodly 
umbel of beautiful, soft pink-coloured flowers. 
Shown by Messrs. B. LapHams, LTD. 


Escallonia Donard Gem.—This is a very 
floriferous variety of E. langleyensis type 
bearing pale rose coloured flowers. Shown by 
The DonarD NURSERY Co. 


Azalea Benikirin.—A dwarf Japanese Azalea 
of somewhat spreading habit. It bears relatively 
large, semi-double, bright orange-salmon col- 
oured flowers which have small, dull crimson 
spots. Shown by Mr. Amos PERRY. 


Paeonia Globe of Inght.—A beautiful, single, 
herbaceous Paeony. The large flowers are of 
soft pink colour, paler at the margins, and there 
is a large cluster of yellow filaments. Shown by 
Messrs. KELWAY AND Son. 


Paeonia Orion.—A very bright, single-flow- 
ered, herbaceous Paeony. The round flowers 
have substantial ruby-coloured petals, and the 
compact cluster of filaments are rich yellow 
splashed with ruby. Shown by Mr. W. B. 
CRANFIELD. 


Lilium concolor, Dropmore variety.—This is 
a brilliantly coloured variety of the Chinese 
Orange Lily which is figured in Bot. Mag., 
tab. 1,165. It appears to have been raised 
in Manitoba, and has only a sentimental con- 
nection with Dropmore. Mr. Amos PERRY 
informs us that the plant grows to about two 
feet in height. The widely opened flowers are 
of rich orange-red colour with a ray of small 
crimson spots. Shown by Mr. Amos PERRY. 


Calceolaria sp., A. C. 405.—The seed of this 
useful Calceolaria was collected by Mr. Coomber 
in the Andes, and plants have been grown, 
unprotected, at Stevenage for over a year. 
The plant has large, ovate leaves of harsh texture 
and covered with long hairs. It appears to be 
exceedingly free-flowering and will probably 
prove to be a valuable border plant. The 
flowers, which are about the size of those of 
C. amplexicaulis, are of bright yellow colour 
and have a characteristic lobing of the pouch. 
Shown by Mr. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


Cistus cyprius tmmaculatus.—This seems to 
be a very vigorous variety. It bears large white 
flowers which have a small, primrose-yellow 
zone. Shown by Sir WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
Bt., Burford, Dorking. 


For TRIAL AT WISLEY. 


Rose Abol.—This is a well-formed, free- 
flowering H.T. variety. The blooms are fully 
double, milky-white with flesh-pink colouring in 
the centres of the blooms, which are pleasantly 
fragrant. Shown by the CHALK HILLs NURSERY 
Co. 


Dianthus Elizabeth.—A very fine garden 
Pink. The flowers have the appearance of 


miniature Florists’ Carnations and are of rich 
orange-red colour, with a ray of small crimson 
spots. 


Dianthus Othello.—This is a rather larger 
garden Pink and fully double. The flower is 
of rich crimson colour, flushed with dark 
maroon. Both varieties, which are fragrant, 
were shown by Mr. C. H. HERBERT. 


GROUPS. 


Delphiniums were the principal floral feature 
of the show, and these were shown in especial 
magnificence by Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 
Lanapow, who had tall, imposing stands filled 
with superb spikes of bloom. Their chief 
varieties were Purple King, of rich colour; 
Phyllis, bright lavender ; Mrs. Townley 
Parker, pale blue ; Lord Derby, reddish-mauve ; 
Constance, sky-blue with white eye; Blue Boy, 
rich blue with white eye; and Mrs. Colin 
McIver, dull mauve. 

On the other side of the entrance, Messrs. 

KELWAY AND Son had a large group of Del- 
phiniums and Paeonies. The former included 
Smoke of War, Sir Alfred Keogh and Rev. E. 
Lascelles. The chief of the single Paeonies 
were Globe of Light, pink; Sir Henry Stone, 
rose; and Moonlight, white. Amongst the double 
varieties were Dr. Bovania, rose; Langport 
Triumph, blush; Alsace, ruby; and General 
Buller, deep rose. Mr. T. CARLILE had some 
good spikes of Delphiniums associated with 
Gaillardias. His Delphiniums included Henley, 
dark blue with white eye; Triumph, lavender ; 
Fair Lady, pearly lavender; and Madame A. 
Nonin, pale blue. 
. In a well-arranged corner group, Messrs. M. 
PRICHARD AND Sons displayed many good 
Delphiniums with Tritomas, Campanulas, Orien- 
tal Poppies, Heuchera and a goodly collection of 
garden Pinks. 

Delphiniums were well arranged with Paeonies 
and Irises by Messrs. R. H. Batu, Ltp. Chief 
amongst the double Paeonies were Sarah 
Bernhardt, pink; Madame Emile Lemoine, 
white ; Graziella, cream, and Madame Moutot, 
rose. Their single varieties included Abiah, 
rose; Aurora, ruby; lLabades, purple; and 
Torpilleur, pink. 

The CHALK HILLS NugsErRy Co. had an inter- 
esting collection of Oriental Poppies, Delphin- 
iums, Campanulas and other seasonable border 
flowers. Messrs. Wm. Woop AND Sons also 
set up an attractive collection, in which Astilbes, 
Geums, Armeria Bees’ Ruby and Delphinium 
nudicaule were prominent. In an exhibit by 
Messrs. G. AND. A. CLARK, we noted some good 
Eremurus, Campanulas, Scabiosas, Irises and 
Delphiniums. A central stand of Tricuspidaria 
Hookeri in the display of Mr. G. REUTHE drew 
attention to various Ericas, an orange-coloured 
variety of Azalea macrantha, Lupines, Dianthuses 
and various alpines- 

Mr. Amos PERRY had a very attractively- 
arranged exhibit which contained a number 
of Tritomas of which the chief were The Beacon, 
caulescens and some elegant gracilis seedlings, 
He also showed a good batch of Orchis foliosa, 
and the uncommon L. Washingtonianum. In 
the centre of his group Mr. W. WELLS had a 
large stand of the gracful Gypsophila Boston 
Fairy, and also showed Campanulas, Delphin- 
iums and Erigeron Pink Pearl. Several varieties 
of the dwarf Thymus Serpyllum were staged by 
Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, and they 
also displayed dwarf Musks, dwarf Campanulas, 
and the blue Moltkia petrea. 

In a collection arranged by Messrs. BAKERS, 
Lro., there were good spikes of Delphiniums, 
Lychnis Viscaria splendens plena, Lupins and 
Giant Thrift. 

An especially valuable collection of English 
Irises and late-flowering species was shown by 
Messrs. BARR AND Sons. The former included 
Duchess of York, of rich blue colour; Prince 
Mauritz, rosy-purple; King Conrad, purple 
and Prince of Wales, bright blue. The taller- 
growing Irises included I. Monnieri, of rich 
colour; I. monaurea, bearing bright yellow 
flowers; I. ochracea and I. ochroleuca Queen 
Victoria. A large exhibit of seasonable border 
flowers was set up by Messrs. D. LADHAMs, 
Lrp. In the centre there was a collection of 
the taller Campanulas, including the new variety 


ee 
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Locarno, bearing . large, rounded, shining 
blue flowers. They also displayed vases of 
Heucheras in variety, Betonica superba and 
Astrantias. Messrs. STEWART AND Son showed 
English. Irises, useful varieties of Gladiolus 
Colvillei, Alliums and a neat collection of 
alpines. The Misses Hopkins and Messrs. 
MAXWELL AND BEALE had seasonable rock 
garden exhibits, and the latter had various 
dwarf Ericas and Kalmias. Messrs. TUCKERS, 
LTD., showed Delphiniums, Aquilegia pyren- 
aica, Primula capitata and other useful hardy 
plants. Delphiniums, and garden Pinks were 
staged by Mr. H. G. LONGFORD. 

In the Annexe, Mr. C. H. HERBERT had a 
delightful collection of his border Pinks, which 
included several of the varieties we admired 
at the Chelsea Show. Mr. J. KLINKERT 
showed Topiary specimens. 

An interesting collection of Liliums was 
contributed by Messrs. WALLACE AND Co., 
who had L. Martagon album, L. regale, L. 
japonicum and L. umbelliferum Sappho. Mr. 
J. Rosinson showed various rock plants, 
including dwarf Thymes and Pinks. Mr. W. 
J. UNWIN again set up an attractive exhibit 
of the variety Coonara of the Iceland Poppy. 

An interesting collection of shrubs was staged 
by THe Donarp ‘Nursery Co. The chief 
feature was a collection of varieties of Lep- 
tospermums of considerable merit. They also 
showed ‘Tricuspidaria lanceolata, Ozotham- 
nus rosmarinifolius and Escallonias. Mrs. CARL 
Hotmes, The Node, Welwyn, exhibited a 
collection of Gerbera Jamesonii seedlings. 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons staged Dahlia 
blooms, chiefly of the Star, Mignon and dwarf 
Decorative types. 

Sweet Peas of great merit were shown by 
Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co. In addition to the 
varieties Hero, Sunkist, Prince of Orange, 
Camellia and Pinkie, which we noted at the 
previous meeting, they had Gleneagles, 4 
splendid lavender variety, and Flamingo, of 
brilliant orange-cerise colour. Messrs. 8. BIDE 
AND Sons had a general collection of Sweet 
Peas, which included Alma Beauty, Constance 
Hinton, Charming, King Mauve, Winifred 
McLaughton and George Shawyer. 

Small collections of Roses were shown by 
Messrs. B. R. Cant AND Sons, Mr. J. H. PEm- 
BERTON and Messrs. GEORGE BUNYARD AND Co. 
The former included Scarlet Climber, Pink Pearl, 
Cupid and Lemon Pillar. Mr. PEMBERTON 
staged The General, Francesca, Los Angeles, 
Vanity and Mrs. Henry Morse, while the last- 
named again showed a valuable collection 
of old-fashioned Roses, including Petite d’ 
Hollande and cristata,two pretty Moss Roses; 
the Provence Rose and Cottage Maid. 


Carnations were staged by Messrs. C. ENGEL- 
MANN, LTD., who had good vases of Topsy, 
Red Laddie, Peerless and Arnos Grove, while 
Messrs. ALLWoop Bros. had George Allwood, 
Wivelsfield Apricot, Mary Allwood and a 
collection of Dianthus Allwoodii. Several good 
vases of Malmaisons were set up by Messrs. 
STUART Low AND Co., who also showed Brilliant, 
Eileen Low and Topsy, of the perpetual type. — 


An especially well-arranged group of stove 
and greenhouse plants was displayed by Messrs. 
JOHN PEED AND Son. They had superb 
plants of Dracaena Victoria, various well- 
coloured Codiaeums (Crotons), many well-grown 
Caladiums, Hydrangeas and goodly groups of 
Gloxinias and Streptocarpuses. 


A smaller but also a tastefully arranged exhibit 
of stove plants was made by Messrs. L. R. 
RussELL, Lrp., who included highly coloured 
Codiaeums, Medinilla magnifica, Anthurium 
crystallinum and Dracaena Victoria. 


A large space was well-filled by Messrs. 
SUTTON AND Sons with superb batches of 
Streptocarpus. The flowers were unusually 
large and of high quality. The plants were 
arranged in colour groups and of their Giant 
strain. The principal colours were blue, mauve, 
pink, deep pink, rose, purple and white. 

The competition for the Mrs. E. Harding Cup 
was a little unfortunate in point of numbers, 
but the collection of W. B. CRANFIELD, Esq., 
Kast Lodge, Enfield Chase, which won the Cup, 
was of great merit. His six vases included 
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Claire Dubois, double pink; E. G. Hill, double 
rose; Orion, single ruby, and Emperor, single 
rose. Major J. CHurcnHer, Beckworth, Lind- 
field, who was a good second, had valuable vases 
of Dr. Bretoimeau, double pale pink; Pre- 
mivere, creamy-yellow ; and Sarah Bernhardt, 


double rose. Sir Wrtram Lawrence, Bt., 
Burford, Dorking, was third. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present :—Mr. C. G. A. Nix (in the chair), 
Mr. J. Cheal, Mr. H. S. Rivers, Mr. Geo. F. 
Tinley, Mr. T. Pateman, Mr. A. Metcalfe, 
Mr, Ed. Beckett, Mr, A. Poupart, Mr. E. A. 
Bunyard and Mr. A. N. Rawes (Secretary). 


GROUPS. 


Messrs. Rivers AND Son exhibited splendidly 
fruited pot fruit trees, including Peaches, 
Nectarines, Cherries and Figs. The Peaches 
were of the variety Peregrine, and the excellent 
little trees were splendidly cropped with fruits 
of choice quality. The Nectarines included 
Early Rivers and Lord Napier, whilst the 
Cherries comprised such excellent sorts as 
Ursula Rivers, May Duke and Belle d’Orleans. 

The Rt. Hon. Lorp LECONFIELD, Petworth 
Park, Sussex (gr. Mr. F. Streeter), showed 
twelve varieties of Melons very pleasingly 
arranged on stands and dishes decorated with 
foliage. The varieties included Matchless, Ideal, 
Everyday, Satisfaction, Delicacy, King George, 
Model, Lockie’s Perfection, Jasper Queen, 
Peerless, Tender and True, and Constitution. 

Messrs. LaxTon BROTHERS exhibited baskets 
of excellent Strawberries of the varieties King 
George, The Duke and Duchess of York. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT 
AND PROVIDENT. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society was held 


in the R.H.S. Hall, on Monday, June 13. Mr. 
T. R. Butler in the chair. Seven new members 
were elected. . 

Six members withdrew interest which 
amounted to £25 15s. 4d., and four members 
over the age of seventy years withdrew from 
their deposit accounts the sum of £122 Is. 8d. 
The sum of £169 8s. 11d. was passed for payment 
to the nominees of two deceased members. 

The sick pay on the private side amounted 
to £65 12s. 8d., and on the State Section to 
£59 148. 2d. Maternity claims totalled £7 10s. Od. 

Grants were made to twelve members for 
dental and optical treatment from the State 
section, amounting to £51 5s. 4d., and seventeen 
other cases were considered. 


LEICESTERSHIRE AGRICULTURAL. 


For the second year in succession there was 
an exhibition of horticultural produce in con- 
nection with the Leicestershire Agricultural 
Show, held at Leicester, on June 10 and 
11, 1927. The show was opened by Prince 
Henry in exceptionally favourable weather, 
and there was a large attendance of visitors. 
The judges in the horticultural section were 
Mr. Jos. Smith, of Kings Heath Park, and Mr. 
J. G. Weston, Chatsworth Gardens. 

The schedule comprised four classes. Class 1 
was for a group of miscellaneous plants arranged 
for effect, occupying a space of three hundred 
square feet. The first prize of £20 was awarded 
to Mr. Wm. Houmes, of Chesterfield. Class 
2 was for a collection of hardy perennial plants 
and cut blooms, excluding Roses and shrubs, 
and the first prize of £15 was won by Messrs. 
W. ARTINDALE AND Sons, of Shefticld. In 
Class 3, for a collection of Sweet Peas, the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Roserr BOLTON, 
and in Class 4, Mr. C. Vickers, of Leicester, 
was first, his collection of cut Roses winning the 
premier award. 

Besides. the classes for competition, there 
were numbers of fine non-competitive groups. 
Large Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS AND Crisp for Rhododen- 
drons and flowering plants; and to Messrs. 
ALEX. Dickson AND Sons, of Belfast, for an 
exceptionally fine collection of Sweet Peas. 


Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. ALLWOOD 
Bros, Messrs. Bakers, of Codsall; Messrs. 
DanieEts, of Norwich, and Mr. C. VICKERS; 
while Silver Medals were won by Messrs. HEWITT 
AND Co., Solihull, for Delphiniums and Lupins ; 
Mr. R. V. Rocer, Pickering, for a miniature 
alpine garden ; and Mr. H. N. ELLISON, of West 
Bromwich, for exotic Ferns. 


Obituary. 


Job Ash.—We regret to learn that Mr. Job 
Ash, who was gardener to the Dean and Canons 
of Windsor for forty-three years, died last week. 
Mr. Ash had served four Deans of Windsor, and 
he took special pride in the famous Cedar on the 
lawn of the historic Deanery garden, near the 
Castle, and in a Willow, which is said to have 
been raised from a cutting taken from a tree 
on the battle-field of Waterloo. 


Thomas Main.—The death took place, at 
Glasgow last week, of Mr. Thomas Main, who 
has long been associated with horticultural 
trading interests in this country. In his early 
years he was in the employment of Messrs. Alex. 
Cross and Sons, Ltd., Glasgow, then he became a 
member of the firm of Messrs. Williamson, 
Main and Guinnell, seed merchants, Glasgow, 
and subsequently started business on his own 
account as a nurseryman at Bowling. There- 
after he was appointed London representative 
of Messrs. Cross and Sons, but more recently 
he worked up a good connection among growers 
in the Leigh Valley and the Channel Islands 
for his own fertilising products. Deceased 
was about seventy-two years of age. 


George F. Moore, V.M.H.—We deeply regret 
to record the death, on the 19th inst., of Mr. 
George F. Moore, of Chardwar, Bourton-on- 
the-Water, Gloucestershire, within a week of 
his seventy-second year. Deceased was one 
of the most successful amateur cultivators 
of Orchids, and his fine exhibits of these plants 
at the R.H.S. meetings will long be remembered. 
Cypripediums were his special favourites, 
and with them he reaped many successes. 
At the R.H.S. meeting on November 27, 1923, 
no fewer than four First-Class Certificates 
were awarded to as many hybrids from his 
collection, and at the following meeting three 
more were obtained. Mr. Moore was first 
attracted to the beauties of Orchids when reside 
ing in India in 1874. He recently presented 
to the R.H.S. the Gold Medal bearing his name, 
to be awarded annually to the finest Cypri- 
pedium shown during the year. Possessed of a 
charming disposition, and at all times very 
generous in distributing his plants, Mr. Moore 
was a universal favourite, and his presence 


will be sadly missed by a large number of horti- 
cultural enthusiasts. 


James Ward.—An outstanding figure in 
forestry circles in the North of Scotland has 
passed away in the person of Mr. James Ward; 
who for over half-a-century had charge of the 
northern portion of the extensive Seafield 
estates, with headquarters at Keith. Mr. 
Ward was eighty-two years old ; he was a native 
of County Wicklow, Ireland, where in 1866 he 
became an apprentice under Mr. Charles S. 
France, that wonderfully alert and keen old 
forester, who still takes a prominent part in the 
affairs of the Aberdeen Branch of the Royal 
Scottish Arboricultural Society. Mr. France 
was then in charge of Powerscroft estates, 
Co. Wicklow. From Powerscroft, Mr. Ward 
went to serve under Mr. France’s father, who 
was then head forester on the Culzean estate 
of the Marquis of Ailsa, in Ayrshire. From 
thence he went to the Abernethy district of 
the Seafticld estates on Speyside, later being 
appointed forester to the Marquis of Drogheda, 
County Kildare, and subsequently took up a 
similar position to the Earl of Glasgow, at 
Hawkhead, Paisley. His lfework, however, 
was on the Seaficld estates, where he took up 
his permanent abode in 1876, and for many 
years acted as head forester, land steward and 
overseer. A very keen and skilled forester, 
and with some of the finest forests in this 
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country under his charge, Mr. Ward did yeoman 
service to the Earls of Seafield. Under hir 
charge, huge areas on the northern side of 
Balloch Hill, near Keith, were entirely afforested 
and many other big schemes were carried out 
under his direction. The exquisite sylvan 
beauty of this district at the present day owes 
much to James Ward, and it is not surprising 
to learn how thoroughly he gained and retained 
the confidence of his noble employers during the 
past half-century. Mr. Ward became a member 
of the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society 
in 1867, and had been associated with the 
Aberdeen branch of that Society since its 
inception in 1906. He took a prominent 
part in the work at Aberdeen, and was a member 
of committee for the past ten years. Mr. Ward 
had many friends all over Scotland and Ireland 
who will regret to hear of’his demise. Mr. 
Ward fultilled his duties ably and well, and during 
his long sojourn in Scotland became one of the 
most highly esteemed members of the woodman’s 
craft in the northern half of Scotland. He also 
took a warm interest in public affairs, identifying 
himself with all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of those around him and taking a prominent 
part in the work of public bodies. Mrs. Ward 
died about a year ago, and two sons and two 
daughters survive. The sons are rubber planters 
in Borneo and Siam, The funeral took place 
at Keith Churchyard, on Friday, the 17th inst. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


SALVIA SPLENDENS.—A. H. H. (1) Salvia 
splendens requires a good root-run, thus you 
must get your plants into larger pots; you 
should pot them on as they require it until 
they are in cight-or nine-inch pots, keeping 
them well fed when the pots are full of roots. 
At least, such is the treatment required by 
the type and the large-growing varieties. 
The dwarf forms, as represented by Har- 
binger and Glory of Zurich, make good 
specimens in six- or seven-inch pots, and come 
into flower much earlier. The large-growing 
varieties should be stopped about twice 
during the growing season. (2) You can lift 
the Camellia from outdoors and place ıt in 
@ suitable-sized pot or tub. A suitable com- 

ost should consist of one half loam and one 
half fibrous peat and leaf-soil, with enough 
sand to keep it open and porous ; if the loam 
is heavy, you can use more peat with advant- 
age; on the other hand, a light loam will 
require less. Pot firmly and keep the plant in 
close conditions for a time until it is established. 


THE JAPANESE CHERRIES.—W. T.C. (1) Prunus 


sinensis pendula rosea= P. subhirtella var. 


rosea; Hisakura =P. serrulata var. Sekiyams ; 
Ama-no-gawa =P. serrulata var. erecta; lutea 
flore pleno=P. serrulata var. grandiflora ; 
japonica rosea plena=P. japonica var. flore 
roseo pleno ; Shirofugen = P. serrulata var. albo- 
rosea. The true P. Sieboldi is very distinct, 
the leaves and flower stalks being hairy. 
It is often called Waterer’s Cherry. The 
pale pink blossoms, fairly large and semi- 
double, are very freely borne on small trees. 
There are several forms of Siebold’s Cherry. 
Send a specimen of your rosea superba 
form to Mr. C. Ingram, The Grange, Benenden, 
Kent, when in flower, next year. (2) The 
following are all included in the Malus Sota 
of Pyrus: Pyrus arnoldiana 18 & hybrid, 
P. floribunda x P. baccata; P.aldenhamensi 
isa hybrid, P. floribunda x P. Niedzwetzkyants 
P. Eleviis a hybrid, P. spectabilis x Nie 3 
zwetzkyana; P. Elwangeriana, an Ek 
variety of uncertain origin ; P. thei ie 
a Chinese species; P. toringoides, inona 
from China by Mr. E. H. Wilson, was origina y 
described as a variety of P. taan ace 
P. ioensis flore pleno, The Bechtel Crab, i 
double, pink-violet, scented flowers. ( 
Pyrus Aria var. lutescens is & white Bean 
with yellow-shaded foliage. 


D w. G— 
Co unications Received—\.5.—K. Be Ay, 
MALW. Roari A. J, DO. B, B—T. T, Nord: 
—Wadworth.—C. C. M -G. B.—W. T.—1. n. 
J. F—A. b. W.—W. F.—S. R, 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, June 21st, 1927. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated). 


s.d_ Bd. s.d s.d. 
Adiantum Marguerites, 48's, 
Dere E per doz. ... 120-18 0 
per Ooa; è z Mignonette, 48's 
—elegans ... 10 0-15 0 : 
Aralia Sieboldii 9 0-10 0 per doz, .., 18 0-21 0 
Araucarias, per Nephrolepis in 
doz. ... ... 30 0-42 0 yariety . n s r 
Asparagus plu- —32's ... ie - 
a pe 12 0-18 0 Palms, Kentia 30 0-48 0 
—Sprengerl 12 0-18 0 | 60's... wo» 15 0-18 0 
Aspidistra,green 36 0-60 0 Pelargoniums, 
AAD RUD doz. i E : po per doz. 12 0-15 0 
— üi 8 ..- EEE. = — ; 48's 
—nidus ... 12 0-15 0 rt doz. ... 9 0-10 0 
Cacti, per tra a Feyleat 48's 
Free pen 5 0--7 0 per doz. ... 12 0-18 0 
assulas, pink, 
48's per doz. 24 0-30 0 Pteris, in variety 10 0-15 0 
—scarlet, 48's, —large, 60's eee 5 0--6 0 
per doz. ... 27 0-30 0 | — small .. 40--5 0 
Crotons, doz, 80 0-450} ~‘ ine tray Spel 
Cyrtomium ... 10 0-25 0 of . ae =a 0 
Fuchsias, 48’ Roses, Polyan- 
per doz. ... 15 0-18 0 oe per is 0-24 0 
Heliotropes, 48's ke a 
? K —Rambler,large 
ee eres plants, each 5 0-15 0 
pink, 48's, per Stock, white, 48’s, ə 
doz. ...  ... 24 0-36 0 per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 
—blue, 48's, per —coloured, 48's, 
doz... `... 30 0-36 0 per doz, ... 10 0-12 0 
—white, 48's, per Verbenas, pink, | 
doz.... ... 24 0-30 0 48's, per doz, 12 0-15 0 
~ ig nee o--5 0 ah S 15 0-18 0 
eac -- per doz. ... 
Cut Flowers, etc. : Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. ad. s.d. 6d. 
Adiantum deco- Lilium longi- 
rum,doz.bun. 9 0-12 0 florum, long, 
cuneatum, per per doz. ... 2 6--3 0 
i doz. bun. , . 5 0-7 0 mAN doz. ate 
sparagus piu- ooms Wee --2 6 
mosus, per Lily-of-the-Valley, 
bun., long per doz. bun. 30 0-36 0 
trails, 6'8 ... 2 0—2 6 | Marigolds, per 
med. sprays 1 6—2 6 doz. bun, ... 4 0--5 0 
short ,, ... 0 9--1 3 Narcissus, per doz. 
—Sprengeri, bun. bunch— 
long sprays... 2 0~-2 6 | —double white 8 0—9 0 
H p” “ae 0--1 6 Nigella bus, i 
ort , cae 6-~-1 9 per doz. bun. 0--8 0 
Carnations, per —white, per 
doz. blooms . 2 6--3 6 doz. bun. ... 6 0--8 9 
Coreopsis, per Orchids, per doz. 
doz. bun. ... 2 6--3 0 | —Cattleyas ... 36 0-48 0 
Cornfl borer, DINE; i ; —Cypripediums * 6 0--8 0 
per doz. bun. 6--2 0 
—pink, doz. bun. 2 0--3 0 Pavnite, Oe per’ 
eee iisa doz. bon ... 12 0-15 0 
Daisies, white, eee f 
p doz. bun. 2 6--3 6 per doz. bun. 9 0-12 0 
Delphinium blue, Pink, white s.. 2 0--4 0 
per doz. bun. 6 0--9 0 Pyrethrum, 
Ferns, French, per doz. bun.— 
per doz. bun. 10 0-12 0 —double white 6 0-~7 0 
Forget-me-not, —single red ... 3 0--3 6 
per doz. bun, 4 Q--8 0 Richardias 
Myrtle, green, —yellow, per 
per doz. bun. 1 6--2 0 doz. blooms . 24 0-30 0 
Rork. double i. për- doz 
white, per Roses, : 
doz. bun. ... 8 0-15 0 blooms— 
Gaillardia, per —Columbia ... 3 0—4 0 
doz. bun. ... 4 0--5 0 —Richmond ... 2 6--3 6 
Gardenias, per —Madame But- 
doz, blooms . 9 0-10 0 terfly ae 2 6--3 6 
Gladiolus, Blush- —Golden Ophelia 2 0--3 0 
ing Bride, per er Aaron 
doz. bun. ... 0-12 0 Mu, .. 1 6--2 4 
25 —Madame Abel 
Peach Blossom, Ch 
= atena ... 2 0—3 0 
ar 9 0-12 0 | Hoosier Beauty 2 6-~4 0 
— The ride 
per doz. bun. 10 0-15 0 me patie a Oseo 
NRA ee —Molly Sharman 
giant var 
leties per pee 2 6--3 
doz. spikes— a To. 3 0--4 
—pink shades... 3 0--4 0 Smilax, per doz. i 
—scarlet s.. 3 6--4 0 trails a 0~-6 0 
Ge pachila 4 0--4 6 | Statice sinuata, 
’ mauve, per 
white, per doz. : a 3 OK 
aoe hite. asi oe bens 
eather, white d 
per doz. bun. 6 0--9 0 per doz. bun. 5 0—6 0 
Hydrangeas, Stephanotis, per 
white, per doz. 72 pips Me —-3 0 
an Dar 36 0-42 0 Stock, per doz. 
=-~—coloured, bun.— 
= _ doz. bun. ... 30 0-36 0 —double white 6 0-12 0 
. Iceland Poppies, — — mauve ... 12 0-18 0 
AP dor pan 2 0--2 6 | —— pink ... 12 0-18 0 
TIS, Spaniels peT Sweet Peas, in 
re OE 0 9--1 0 variety ` 6 0-15 0 
— yellow 1 0--1 6 | Sweet Sultans, 
—mauve 0 9--1 0 white, per doz. 
—white .. 1 0--1 6 bun.... ... 10 0-12 0 
Lapagerias, per —mauve, per 
z. blooms . 4 0--5 0 doz. bun. .... 10 0-12 0 
REMARKS.—Supplies of all outdoor blooms are on the 


increase. Scabiosa caucasica {s the latest arrival. Blue 


and 


are more than 
Pyrethrum, the 
coloured sorts 


pink Cornflowers 


THE GARDENERS’ 


are now Very poor in quality. 
supply of white and mauve Stocks is 


rements. 


CHRONICLE. 


are cheaper and finer in quality. 
A good selection of Delphiniums is on offer, but supplies 

sufficient for present requi O 
double white varieties are most saleable ; 


A larger 


atly welcomed, 


and their prices are much easier. White Pinks, Mrs. 
Majesty, have also Increased in quantity 


Sinkins and Her 


during the past wee 
arrive in fine condition, 
The white Rose, Moll 

lentiful. The supplies of Gardenias are 


what easier. 
is again more 
very limited. 


linus varieties are exce 
shades of pink, also some very fine 
Sweet Penas vary in p 


white sorts. 


per dozen bunches ; 


k. Carnations and Roses continue to 
and their prices have been some 
Sharman Crawford, 


jant-flowered Gladioli as well as Primu- 


llent in quality, and include various 
spikes of scarlet and 
rice from 4/- to 18/- 
the finest quality blooms are soon 


cleared. Spanish Irises begin to show signs of finishing ; 


a few boxes of Anglica Irises have 
the past week. but the former ore 
Lilium longiflorum 
‘condition. and this morni 


condition. 


More of the white and 


sale. The quantities of Lily-of-the-V 


ink 


cont 


been on offer during 
referred while in fair 
nues to arrive In good 


its price was unchanged. 
. lancifolium have been on 


requirements during the past week. 
Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. s.d. 


Apples, Austra- 
lian— 
—Granpy Smith 


Choice fruits, suc 
and Figs are a 
level. Apples 


from Spain are 


agus ja not 


mo 
increased prices. 
now belng markete 


wn Gooseberries sell badly, 
‘ooseberries affecting 


s.d. 8. 


REMARKS.—Trade in 


but, so far, they have no 
sales of other produce as they u 
due to the compara 
and the correspondingly 
as Peaches, Nectarines, Melons, 
derately good trade with a steady price 
are quoted higher and sell well at the 
The importation of Cherries from 
France having been prohibited, English Cherries 
d should find a keen demand. 
the competition of Dutch 


h 


d. 


22 0-26 0 
—Dunn’s .. 17 0-18 0 
—jJonathan ... 17 0-18 0 
—King David . 16 0-17 0 
—Cleo’... ... 17 0-18 0 
—Sturmer Pip- 
pin ... ... 16 0-17 0 
Apples, New Zea- 
land— 
—Rome Beauty 17 0-18 0 
—Cleo ..» 16 6-17 6 
—Sturmer Pip- 
pin aad ... 19 0-21 0 
—London Pip- 

in... ... 16 0-20 0 
spreme . 16 0-20 0 
—Delicious ... 16 0-20 0 
Apricots, Spanish, 

r crate 6 0—8 0 
~—halves .. 7 0-10 0 
Bananas ... 14 0-23 0 
Cherries, English, 

half sieve ... 14 0-16 0 
Figs, per doz.... 6 0-18 0 
Gooseberries, per 

4-sieve 3 6-5 0- 
Grape Fruit— 

r case 
—Blue Goose... 80 0-40 0 
Grapes, English 
—Black Ham- 

urgh, per lb. 2 0--3 6 

Vegetables: Average 

| s.d. s.d. 
as reer all 

iant ... 12 0-20 0 
—Worcester, 

extra special 5 0--6 0 
—apecial ... 2 0--3 6 
Beans, Guernsey 0 10~1 6 

Worthing 

Forced .. 0 10-1 9 
Beets, per cwt. 5 0--6 0 
Cabbage, per 

doz. ... ... 2 0—2 6 
Carrots, per 

4-bag. 4 0--6 0 
Cauliflowers— 

—English, pe , 

crate ... 6 0--8 0 
Cucumbers,doz. 4 6--5 6 
—Flats, 3, 34, 4 
_ doz... ... 10 0-14 0 
Leeks, per doz. 2 0--2 6 
Lettuce, round, 

r doz. 0 9—1 6 
—long... .. 1 0--4 0 
Mint, forced, 

per doz. ... 2 0--4 0 
Marrows, forced, 

per doz, ... 10 0-12 0 
—outdoor, per 

doz.... .- 3 0—6 0 


being much less than a weck ago. 
meeting a good market. 

are available and sell fairl 
Black Currants from home- 
quite so popular now that Peas are on the market. 
finishing the season at all well and prices are 


sually do. 
tively sho 


Blac 
y well. 


G : 
Mican Gros 3 0—3 6 

Maroc .. 3 0—3 6 
—Muscats ... 4 0-10 0 
—Canon Hall... 5 0-10 0 
Grapes, South 
_ African, per 

case— 

—Almeria ... 10 0-12 0 
Lemons, Messin 

Boxes ... 12 0-20 0 
— Naples, per 

CASE ... ... 20 0-26 0 
Melons, each... 4 0--7 0 

Canteloup, | 

each... .. 5 0--8 0 
Oranges, per case— 
—Valencia 20 0~-28 0 
—Cape Navel... 22 6-25 0 
— Denia 80 0-40 0 
—Murcia .. 22 0-30 0 
Nectarineg, doz. 8 0-21 0 
Peaches, per 

doz. ... we 8 0-24 0 
Pears, New Zea- 

land— 

—Winter Nelis 21 0-30 0. 
Pines, case ... 30 0-40 0 
Strawberries— 
—Southampton, 

2 1b. chip . 2 6--4 0 

$lb.chip ... 4 0--5 0 
—Cornish, 3 Ib. 

chip ... & 0--4 0 
Spanish Plums, 

-sleve we 7 0-100 
—crate we 7 0-80 
Wholesale Prices. 

s. d. B. d. 
Mushrooms— 
—CuUps... .. 1-6--2 6 
— Broilers 1 0--1 6 
Onions— 

Valencia — 110 
—Egyptian ... — 13 0 
Parsnips, per 

cwt, .. 4 0--4 6 
Peas, per bushel 15 0-18 0 
—French, per 

bag ... .. 4 0--6 0 
Potatos— 

—King Edward— 
ton ... ..-180s. 200s. 


alley have been below 


—others, ton....1208. 150s. 


Potatos, new— 
—Guernsey per 


cwt. 
—St. Malo 
—Jersey 


—pin 


—white — 
—blue oe 


—Guernsey ; 
— Dutch eee 


4 0—5 
Turnips, per cwt. 4 0--4 


most sections of the market 
continued brisk and about normal for the season. 
berries usually dominate the market at this time of the year, 
t had the retarding effect on the 
This is probably 


— ama 


Straw- 


hs 0-6 
—pink and white 5 ue 


4 6--5 
—Canary Island i 0-16 


... 18 0-20 0 

. 160 18 
... 18 0-20 
Radishes, per doz. 1 0--2 
Savoys, pertally 8 0-12 
Tomatos, Engish ~ 


o 00o 


SBOooooac 


rt crop from Southampton 
high prices they are realising. 
Grapes 


their sales seriously. 


which are 


Home 


Apricots 
slightly dearer, the quantity available 


Spanish Plums also are 
k Currants from France 
There are also a few 
growers. Forced Beans are not 


Aspar- 


ix. 


very low. Mushrooms are not quite so plentiful as hitherto, 
and their prices are inclined improve. New Potatos 
continue to be a firm trade. Tomatos are plentiful and 
cheap. The Cucumber trade is not good at the time of 
writing, and prices have a tendency to fall. Peas are in 
better supply, but rain is wanted badly to improve them. 
Salads sell tairly well, but are comparatively cheap. The 
green vegetable trade is moderately good. 


ae eon ae - 


GLASGOW. 


Business in the cut flower market was quieter during 

the past week, and the tendency of prices was towards a 
lower level, except in the case of Irises, which were un- 
changed at 1/- to 1/8 per bunch for yellow and white 
10d. to 1/3 for Imperator and 1/- for Anglica. Richmond 
and Mensing Roses were worth 1/- to 2/6 per dozen; 
Mrs. H. Stevens, 2/-, and Madame Butterfly, 2/- to 3/-. 
Red Gladioli realised 1/- to 1/3 (6's); Hermione, 6d. to 
&d.: Prince of Wales, 1/- to 1/4; and Maiden’s Blush, 
10d. to 1/2. Carnations Lady Northcliffe, Margaret, 
Aviator and Brilliant soid for 2/- to 3/- per dozen. Anem- 
ones made 3/-. Sweet Peas, 8d. to 1/- per bunch, special 
1/6 to 1/9; Paeonies, 1/6 (6's); Lilium longifiorum 
(Harrissli), 2/- to 3/-; Queen Mary Pyrethrum, 
1/- ; single pink Pyrethrum, 0d. ; 
6d. to 8d. ; 
With the exception of Geraniums and Chrysanthemums, 
pot and bedding plants continued to be plentiful. Ger- 
aniums ranged from 18/- to 24- per dozen; bedding, 
8/-- to 10/-; Fuchsias in five-inch eg made an per dozen, 
bedding Fuchsias, 4/-; Begonias, 5/6; ydrangeas, 
0/- to 27/-; Marguerites, 9/- to 12/-; Gladioli, 4/- per 
box; Coltness Gem Dahlias, 2/- to 2/6 per dozen ; and 
Chrysanthemums, 4/-. 

A feature of the fruit market was the cheap price of 
Valencia Oranges, which ranged from 5/- to 20/- per case ; 
Murcias were dearer at 23/- to 43/-; Sunkist realised 
$2/-; and South African Navel Oranges, 29/-. Grape 
Fruit was worth 30/- to 32/-. Prices of English Straw- 
berries fluctuated between 1/- and 1/4 per lb. Green- 
gages realised 14/- per crate; Apricots, 10/-; Black 
Currants, 15/- half bushel; Cherries, 16/-; 
Plums, 17/-; Cherry Plums, 8/- to 9/-; and Gooseberries 
5/- to 7/- Scotch Tomatos made 10d. to 1/- per lb., and 
Guernsey, 9d. Black Grapes realised, 2/- to 2/3 per lb. 


In the vegetable section Cucumbers realised 5/- to 7/- 
r dozen: Scotch-grown Lettuces, 2/- to 8/- per dozen ; 
utch Lettuces, 4/6 per crate (30's); Asparagus, 4/-; 
Carrots, 1/- per bunch ; Turnips, 1/1 to 1/4; and Italian 
Potatos, 3/- per stone. 


. to 
and single scarlet, 


ENQUIRY. 


I HAVE a duck pond in which I intend to plant wild 
Celery as this is supposed to be good for encouragin 
wild duck to the pond. I have the seed, and shall be iad 
if any reader will tell me how to sow it and treat it before 
being planted in the pond. D. L 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


Foreign. 
USINE DU VEXIN, 4, Rue Claude-Decaen, Paris and 
Pontoise, Seine-et-Oise.—lIron wire and construction. 


SOHEDULES REOEIVED. 


SUNDRIDGE AND BRASTED HORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Thirty-third annual show, to be held at Little Combe 
Bank, Sundridge, Sevenoaks, on Saturday, July : 23.— 
Secretary, Mr. M. F. Bingham, Dibgate, Sundridge. 


CHIPPENHAM HORTICULTURAL AND HORSE SOCIETY.— 
Annual show, to be held at Hardenhuish Park, Chippenha 
on Monday, August 1. Secretary, Mr. W. Sm Market 
Place, Chippenham. 


= HARROGATE AGRICULTURAL SoctEty.—Exhibition to 
be held on Friday and Saturday, August 5 and 6. Sec- 
retary, Mr. Geo. Morrell, 1, Commercial Street, Harrogate. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. W. New, for the past two years foreman at Bawdsey 
Manor, and previously for two years foreman at 
Shugborough Park, Stafford, as Gardener to Sir 
CUTHBERT QUILTER, Bart., at Bawdsey Manor, Wood- 
Poe Suffolk. (Thanks for 2/6 for R.G.O.F. Box.— 

DS. l 


Mr. Charles Oakford, recently gardener to Lieut.-Col. 
MACNABN, Mathern Palace, Chepstow, as gardener 
to Captain and Lady MARGARET SPICER, Spye Park, 
cope A (Thanks for 2/-for R.G.O.F. 

Ox.—EDS.). 


Mr. E. G. Dunkley, for the past fifteen years General 
Foreman to the Earl of Dysart, Buckminster Park, 
Grantham, as gardener to His Lordship at the same 

(Thanks for 2/6 for R.G.O.F, Box.—EDSs.), 


Mr. J. Shears, for the past five-and-a-half years garde 
to Major the Right Hon. G. C. TRYON, H.-P, Durnford 


place. 


Manor, Salisbury, and previously at wnhams 
House, ponte mon: as gardener to Slr FREDERICK 
Preston, K.B.E, Landford Manor, 


- Salisbury. 
(Thanks for 1/6 for R.G.0.F. Box.—EpDS8.) P ury 


‘Mr. W. J. Penton, for the past eleven years gardene 

General Sir ARTHUR AGET, at Warren Horse, 
Kingston Hill, Surrey, as gardener to CARL HOLMES, 
Esq., The Node, Welwyn, Herta. ' 


X. 


Twenty words (or three lines, including headline), 
4s.,and 18. for every succeeding eight words (or 
line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. over and above the 
amount payable for all words appearing in the 
advertisement, including our own address. 


Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars. Name and 


address alone are insufficient. 

Gardeners writing to Advertisers of Vacant 
Situations are recommended to send them copies 
of testimonials only, retaining the originals. 
‘To part with original documents is to run a great 
risk of their being mislaid. 

When addressing Box numbers, it is essential 
to give the initials or pseudonym as well as 
the correct number of the box. 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


TPE Royal Horticultural Society- invites 


appiicattone for the post of SUPERINTENDENT 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Department in their Gardens 
at Wisley. Duties include cultivation of plants under 
glass and outdoors, and instruction of students in the 
department. Wages £150 and a house. Applicants should 
oe paces of age, experience, and two testimonials 


E DIRECTOR, R.H.8. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey, by Monday, June 27, 


PRIVATE. 


ANTED, GARDENER as HEAD of two 
i good knowledge of flower and vegetable garden.— 
Apply, giving particulars of experience, age and wages, 


ay enone cottage, to W. H. SHARPE, Florist, Hythe, 
ent. 


EQUIRED, WORKING HEAD GAR. 
DENER, experienced Inside and Out, two others 
kept; 3-roomed cottage. Personal interview and refer- 


ence essential, so must be within motoring distance.— 
HUME, Marchmount, Westerham, 


ANTED, HEAD WORKING GAR. 


DENER where under-gardener and boy kept. 
Must have thorough knowledge of growing vegetables, 


fruit and flowers; small greenhouse; good cottage.— 
Aply, stating wages required, with copy of references, 
to SIR ROBERT GARDINER, Westwood, Mayfield, 
ussex. 


UBLIC School requires 
WORKING GARDENER; playing fields, tlowers 

and vegetables; must be good manager; five others in 
staff; good cottage.—Send testimonials and state waves 


e T eee. Box 34, 5, Tavistock Strect, Covent Garden, 
F 9 . 


young HEAD 


ANTED, immediately, thoroughly ex- 
perienced grower of vegetables and fruit. near 
Leatherhead. Must be capable to take charge and plan 
extension of kitchen garden for all-the-year-round pro- 
duction. Single man with institutional experience pre- 
ferred. Splendid opportunity for hard-working and in- 
telligent worker. To livein or out, State age, experience 
nd wages required. Only those with first-class references 
need apply.— Write, L. H. D 
Covent Garden, W.C.2.. . 


ANTED, experienced GARDENER for 

Fawley, Southampton, knowledge poultry. Help 
given, cottage. Wife good cook, when = required ` 
charge of house owner’s absence.—Write, fully, LADY D,, 
53, Sussex Gardens, W.2. 


THE 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


«a Box 41, 5, Tavistock Street, 


(7 ANTED, good SINGLE-HANDED GAR- 
DENER ; boy kept; married, age 30-35.—State 


full particulars, MISS CURTIS, Coombe End House, 
Mariborough, Wilts. 


(ZARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, help given 


when required, one who can drive car preferred ; 
Wife assist in house ; one lady ; separate furnished apart- 
ments; good wages, coal and eXtras.—Full particulars, 


and copy rets., to SCRAGG, St. Chads. Gt. Clacton, Clacton- 
on-Sea. 


ARDENER, age about 30, wanted for North 
London; must understand herbaceous borders ; 
moderate size pleasure and vegetable garden. Permanent 
post for conscientious man; no cottage; single man pre- 
ferred.—Apply, by letter, stating wages required and ex- 
perience, to Ẹ. BARBER, 17, Queen Anne’s Gardens, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


ARDENER, SECOND, must have had all- 

round experience; references required; wage 

£2, duty 5/--—Apply, F. GARNER, The Gardens, Coval 
Lodge, Temple Sheen, East Sheen, S.W.14. 


WANTED, good SECOND GARDENER, 

single, experienced Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons 
Carnations, etc.: wages 45/- per week, no bothy, duty 
every third week, 5/~.—Apply, stating full particulars, 


to H. STYLES, The Gardens, Mill House, Holinwood, 
Surrey, 


ANTED, SECOND GARDENER, married, 
experienced, Inside and Out.—Particnlars and 


copies of references to CAPT. TAILBY, Skettington Hall, 
Leicestershire. ; 


Poses of three wanted for greenhouses ; 
must have thorough knowledge of fruit, flowers. 
and Orchids and be good decorator; eleven in gardens: 
wages 45/-, bothy and attendance—wWrite, with full 
articulars, or apply personally, to TRATT, The 
range Gardens, Farnham Common, Near Slough. 


yy ATED, active MAN, single, experienced 
in kitchen and flower gardens; seven kept; 
lodgings near gardens: wages 38/- per week.—Age and 


references to J. HILSON, Penstowe Gardens, Kilkhampton, 
Holsworthy, Devon. 


WANTED, experienced MAN for pleasure 
grounds; Atco mower, take duty.—Copy reter- 


ences; bothy.—CARTER, Gwernyfed Gardens, Three 
Cocks, Breconshire. 


ANTED, MAN for Inside and Out; age 
about 22, lodgings close to garden.—Apply, with 


references, wages required, to HEAD GARDENER, 
Sandford Park, Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 


WANTED, FIRST JOURNEYMAN for 


pleasure grounds, well up to his work, able to 
take duty; highest references irom head gardener, F. 
CAPP, Nostell Priory Gardens, Waketeld. 


EI uA JOURNEYMAN required for 


Pleasure gardens ; eleven kept; must be thoroughly 
experienced and have good references; wages 36/-, bothy 
and attendance, duty extra.—Write, with full particulars, 


or apply personally, to TRATT, The Grange Gardens, 
Farnham Common, Near Slough. 


ee JOURNEYMAN required, In- 

side, about 24, must be thoroughly experienced and 
have good references, State wages with good bothy.— 
Apply, GARDENER, The Croit Gardens, Stanmore, 
a esex, 


ANTED, JOURNEYMAN, leasure 
grounds ; age 22, strong: wages 3¥/- 4j 
bothy and vegetables. —FR1I END, Š oe 


Oxtord. Wytham Abbey, 


WANTED, SECOND JOURNEYMAN, In- 
side ; 


30/- per week, bothy and attendance ; 
duty 9/- every third week > Must be smart, keen and inter: 


eated—JAMES STAWARD. T f 
Bedale, Yorks. » Thorp Perrow Gardens, 


TRADE. 


W ANTED, PROPAG 
nursery, with a biome bes herbaceous 


ts, and able to 
take charge of some stock under ne ; 

wages required and full particulars. —S. WP Ron te 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2,” 
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G ROWER wanted, young and energetic, 
good plantsman and propagator, well up in Dahlias, 
Carnations and all florists’ flowers, Cyclamen, Calceolarias, 


Cinerarias, etc.—Apply, stating age, experience and , 
expected, to JOHN PEED & SON, West Noreen 
ndon. 


QE? BROTHERS, West Chirton Nurseries, 


North Shields, want young man as CHARGE HAND 
for Greenhouses. Two-roomed house available—Apply, 
by letter, giving full particulars and wages required, 


ANTED, several smart young MEN, 
aged 16 to 22, with some experience ol Roses and 
Carnations. Wages according to age and experience — 


Apply by letter, in first place, to LOWE AND SHAWYER, 
Nurseries, Uxbridge, ddlesex. 


BULB AND SEED TRADE. 
Aree wanted with previous exper- 


ience in executing mail orders.—Write full particu- 


lars, age and wages required, BARR & SONS (Private), 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


WANTED, any time between now and 

August lat, CLERK, with experience of contract 
and costing work in Wholesale Seed Trade.—Write, 
stating experience, age, salary expected, copies of refer- 
ences and fullest particulars with first application, to 
A- P C., Box 18, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


ANTED, by a leading house, for retai 
hardy plant department, first-class CORRES - 
PONDENCE CLERK, with practical knowledge of her- 
baceous plants, and ability to prepare and draw planting 
plans.—Write, with full particulars, salary required, age, 
experience, references, to S. K. L., Box 23, 6, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


ANTED, young Tady experienced in 
designs and gales, as FIRST HAND under 
Manageress, tor branch near London. State age and 


experience. —W. D., Box 36, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Twenty words 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements 
at this reduced rate are only accepted direct from 
gardeners and nursery employees). Fee for having 
replies addressed to the office, 18., over and above 
the amount payable for all words appearing 
in the advertisement, including our own address 


PRIVATE. 


ARDENER, HEAD and BAILIFF, life 

experience in all branches, excellent references.— 
Apply, HEAD GARDENER, c/o R. & G. Cuthbert, Ltd., 
Southgate, N.14. 


ARDENER, or GARDENER-BAILIFF.— 
Mrs. Fitzhugh highly recommends her head 
Gardener as above. Lite experience, 10 years present 


situation; age 46, married.—E. SLADE, Plas Power 
Gardens, Wrexham. 


TWYFORD, Esq., wishes to highly recom- 
H. mend A. McKENZIE as HEAD GARDENER. 
where 5 or more are kept; life experience in good ena 
lishments ; at liberty when suited.—Apply, oKENZ 26 
The Gardens, Possil House, Copse Hill ,Wimbledon, 8.W.- 


HeD GARDENER, highly recommended, 
would like chauge ; 21 years’ experience all branen 
keen, hard-working; age 46, marricd, no children; no 
afraid to tackle neglected garden: cottage required.— 


PEARSON, The Cottage, Loncin Mead, Addlestone. 
Surrey. 


= 
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ARDENER, 28 years’ first-class ref., 16 
ears HEAD ; married, 42; present place 7 years.— 
CHERRY, Holiy Terrace, Whetstone. N. 


MPS: LOGIE PIRIE, Tottingworth Park, 
Heathfield, Sussex, highly recommends her late 
HEAD GARDENER, Scotsman, good organiser, well 
up in all branches, Inside and Out ; used to large establish- 
ments ; disengaged.—Apply, J. KIDD, Kirkwick Nurseries, 
Harpenden. 


HFA? GARDENER, two or three kept, 
seeks situation; good all-round knowledge of 
Inside and Outside work: highly recommended.—-F. 
STOCK, Oakíord Lodge, Petersfield, Hants. 


TE: BISHOP OF WINCHESTER highly 
recommends his Head Working Gardener as HEAD or 
GARDENER-BAILIFF, where several are kept.—A. 
TOMLINSON, Farnham Castle Gardens, Surrey. 


EAD GARDENER.—Mr. James Staward, 

Head Gardener, Thorp Perrow Gardens, Bedale, 

Yorks, highly recommends his late Foreman as HEAD to 
lady or gentleman requiring good man. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 

perience, all branches, good references, age 34, 

13 years Head; married.—BALLS, Thickthorn Hall, 
Near Norwich. 


IR ALFRED GOODSON, Bt., will highly 
recommend J. CROSS as HEAD WORKING 
GARDENER where several kept; life experience in all 
forms of gardening; excellent references; married, 
no ye APD J. CROSS, Waddeton Court, Brixham, 
5. ‘von. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER seeks re- 
engagement where several are kept; age 45, 
married, 2 children; 17 years’ experience as Head ; 
highly recommended.—A. PORTER, Stoke Lodge,Cobham, 
Surrey. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, life ex- 


perience all branches gained in large establishments ; 
excellent references, highly recommended by present em- 
ployer; age 35, married ~-SLATTER, Bradenham Road, 
West Wycombe. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING of 2, 

experience in all branches; married, 42, family 

3, excellent references.—PEN FOLD, West Horsley Place, 
West Horsley, Surrey. 


ARDENER, HEAD WORKING, would 


like change for the better; 4 vears present place, 
Head of 3 in small, well-kept establishment; Scotsman, 
trained in fine establishments in Scotland and England ; 
all branches; exceptional ability ; married, no farnily ; 
age 32; splendid testimonials; 2 R.H.S. Certificates of 
Merit. North or Midlands. Please enquire, M. J. K., 
Box 40, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER, life ex- 


pertence all branches, Inside and Ont; capable 
organiser and manager; excellent references; married, 
1 boy 13.—C. W. 0., Box 39, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


ESSRS. CROW, Land Agents, Dorking, 
confidently recommend HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER who has been in present post seven years; leav- 
ing owing to estate being sold; life experience in all 
branches; age 40; wife, and boy of 13 at home.— 
e SERR Leybourne Grange Gardens, West Malling, 
ent. 


ARDENER seeks situation as HEAD 
WORKING or good SINGLE-HANDED; thor- 
oughly experienced all branches, good references ; age 38 
married ; disengaged when suited.--LEWIS, Laurel 
Villa, Warsash, Hants. 


ARDENER, with help, experienced all 
branches, Inside and Out, married, no family, 
middle age, very energetic, good references; disenzaged 
July znd; cottage preterred.—_ GARDENER, The Cottage, 
Redgate House, Reigate. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED seeks sit- 
uation; 9 years’ experience with good reference ; 

age 35 vears, married, no children.—-Apply C. H. STAGG, 
2, Hiliside Terrace, West End Lane, High Barnet, Herts. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, seeks sit- 

uation, 9 years in present post; aye 33; leaving 

owing to estate being sold ; life’s experience in all branches ; 
cottage.—G. BLOWES, 11, Canon Koad, Bromley. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED, seeks sit- 

uation at country house; would learn drive car; 

good refa.—Apply, in first instance, to E. C. S., Box 35, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


( TARDEN ER, gaod SINGLE-HANDED, with 
help ; life experience, good references ; age 36 years, 

married. State wage, with cottage ; disengaged July 23.— 

Wis C., Box 43, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
hi + 


I I A. SMITH highly recommends L. CALVER 

e SINGLE-HANDED or otherwise; excellent 
testimonials; age 38, married, 1 child. — L. CALVER, 
Braunston, Near Rugby. 


Gare: 30, life experience, seeks sit- 
uation; cottage required; no children; well 
recommended.—H., co Hunts, Newsagent, Godalming, 
Surrey. 


( TARDEN ER, experienced, all branches, seeks 

situation; Willing; poultry, pigs, etc.; 27 vears, 
2 young children; disengaged; cottage required.—-J. 
REDDING, 18, Barbara Street, Barnsbury, London, N.i. 


oughly experienced, married, no family.—Cobham Park 
Gardens, Cobhain, Surrey. 


EAD Gardener recommends SECOND GAR. 

DENER, well experienced, used motor-mowers ; 

married, age 2%, no family.—Woolley Hall Gardens, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 


| ere FOREMAN desires change; nearly 
$ years present situation ; 12 years’ experience, fruit 
and plants; age 26; excellent references; near Derby 
referred —EMMETT, Woodhouse Gardens, Tettenhall, 
Volverhampton. 


OREMAN seeks situation, Inside or Inside 
and Out; life experience gained in good establish- 
ments; excellent references; age 28, married.—Apply, 
E. FOERMAN, Magpie Farm, Frilsham, Nr. Newbury, 
Berks. 


OREMAN, life experience Inside, Grapes, 

Peaches, Nectarines, Melons, Carnations, Chrysan- 

themums and general plants; well recommended ; single.— 
H. J. GRIFFIN, 55, Sussex Place, Slough. 


pore (Inside) seeks situation, age 30, 
single, fully experienced, fruit and plants; ex- 
cellent references; disengaged.—B. J. HUSSEY, 2, 
Oratory Villas, Caversham Park, Reading. 


R. PENTON very highly recommends E. 

HEWITT, age 27, as LEAD for pleasure grounds ; 

good scythe and motor-mower; leaving through place 

being sold: bothy required.—Address, Warren House, 
Kingston Hill, Surrey. 


NDER-GARDENER seeks situation, used 

to motor-mower; can take duty; married, aye 

20, no family; excellent references.—T., c,o Romany, 
W. Byfleet, Surrey. 


G ROUNDSMAN, single, experienced pleasure 
X and sports grounds work and motor mowers 
desires change ; ref.—C. B., Box 33, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ARDENER, Inside and Out, 28, married ; 


motor-mower, seyvthe ; disengaged when suited.— 


LEVETT, Harwood Hall Garage, Corbets Tey, Upminster, 


Essex. 


OURNEYMAN, FIRST, seeks situation, 
Inside, age 25, good experience in fruit and plants; 
recommended.—-J. WRAY, Preston, Nr. Hitchin, Herts. 


OURNEYMAN, age 25, Inside and Out, 
bothy, Mr. Penton, Warren House, Kingston Hill, 
Surrey, highly and confidently recommends WM. NEW, 
6 ve here; leaving through place being sold.—Address 
above. 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation, Inside and 

Out; 10} years kitchen, pleasure, Inside: age 24, 

Herta, London.—Reply, H. MITCHELL, 4, Blays Lane, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. ` 


Ly 


OURNEYMAN seeks situation, kitchen 

garden ofr Ree ground; ave 21, well recom 

a aaa EATE, Yattendon House Gardens, Newbury , 
rks. : 


R. TURNER, Albury Park Gardens, 
L Guldford, recommends JOURNEYMAN, Inside, 
who is anxious to gain experience of fruit and flowers; 
strong, willing and able to take duty ; age 21 


` 
4 


R. TURNER, Albury Park Gardens,’ 


recommends strong YOUTH for pleasure grounds, , 
with some experience; age 16, willing and obliging. © ~~ 


ARDENER - CHAUFFEUR _ experienced 
cars, electric light plant ; 9 years’ experience garden, 
Inside and Out ; good references, age 24, abstainer, married 
when suited.—F. SULLIVAN, Shortwood Hill, Puckle- 
church, Gloucestershire. 


| ase HANDYMAN, exp. painter, decor- 
ator, carpentry, electric lighting, drive car; excellent 
references; age 26, marricd.—HALL, 98, Woodland 
Road, Upper Norwood, 38.E.19. 


UPIL desires work in gardens or orchards 
for three months: resident or non-resident.—MISS 
GODDARD, Waterloo Field, Chilworth, Surrey. 


TRADE. 


pore GROWER, with wide experience 
gained Inside in market nurseries, also private 
establishments, requires post; well recommended, single.. 
H. GRIFFIN, 55, Sussex Place, Slough. 


OREMAN and GROWER, London-Provin- 


cial experience with soft-wooded, bedding, Ferns, 
towering, decorative and pot plants; hardy stutt, cut 
bloom, fruit, propagation, branches requirements, etc.— 
good references.—-C. W., Ivy Cottage, Leighs, Chelmsford. 


Gren seeks situation, Inside and Out, 
A nursery or private ; ‘Toms., Cues., bulbs, bedding 
and general pot plants ; small wage with bothy ; age 43, 
single, good worker; refs. State wayes.—S. WHITE- 
LEGG, 81, Albert Road, Ketford, Notts. 


K NIFESMAN seeks situation, six years’ 

experience Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., in fruit, 
Roses and shrubs.—C. HUDSON, Church Road, Yapton, 
Near Arundel, Sussex. 


m 

OUNG MAN, age 22, seeks situation, 

Inside and Out, trade or private; 84 years’ ex- 

perience, good refs.--A. KNOX, 45, Bridge Street, Oak- 
worth, Near Keighley. 


HEAP SHOPMAN, MANAGER, nursery and 

seed trade; fifteen years Flower Seed Manager 
leading wholesale house. —ARTHUR TURNER, Brook 
House, Hastings. 


EED TRADE.—ASSISTANT, age 22, 6 

years’ experience in all branches; excellent refer- 

He -R. BERTON, Stourvale Nursery, Christchurch, 
ants, 


SEEDSMAN, 21, good refs., seeks post, 
London ; 6 years’ exp., farm, garden seeds, testing, 
ete.; travel for interview.—J. HORNE, Seed Testing 
Station, Dept. Agric., Merrion Street, Dublin. 


[ee GARDENER, Reading Diploma, young 


keen worker, desires employment ; interested market 
gardening, knowledge poultry, cows.—BULLOCK, The 
Stumps, Ruislip, Middlesex. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 i 
ap PER Era INCORPORATED 1894 


“MACKENZIE MONCUR 1! 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING 
Electrical Engineers and Ironfounders 


HOTHOUSE DEPT. SPECIALITIES Garden Pits and Fram 

Winter Gardens > Conservatories Patent Sparred Wood’ “ead thea 

Vineries & all other kinds e Fruit Houses linds for shading Purposes. 

Forcing Houses Orchid Houses Summer Houses and Garden 
Plant Houses Seat 


LONDON-—8 Camden Road N.W. GLASGOW—121 Bt. Vincent Street 
EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works) Baloarres Street 


Telegrams: “Glasshouse, Norwest. London,” 


and “Hothouse Edinburgh" 


A 
MAYE YOU PROVIDED ? 
The United Dorticultural Benefit and Provident Society 


(The only Registered and Approved National Friendly Gardeners’ Soctety) 


ROVIDES 27/- per week in illness for State Insured Members of this Society who 
1/1}; 18/- for. Qd.;. or 12/- for 6d joined before 1923 are entitled to £1 per 
weekly contributions. week Sickness, grants up to £7: 10:0 

ROVIDES your dependants with £10, £15 towards Dental, Optical, Surgical, Services 
or £20 at death, according to Scale. of Nurses, and Payment of Arrears. 


ROVIDES you with a Savings Bank. Private and Market Gardeners. phe rir a and 
satel has ruts i Distress and Con- Florita up jo the ase oi ‘Zojained in the “pamphlet obtain 
vaiescent Funds 


7 able from : 
A. C. HILL, Secretary, 35, Alexandra Road, West Kensington, W. 14. 


MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, | 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Experience extending over more than 


a e + 
g NeR m, e t 


THE PERFECT 
Half -a - Century enables us to include A En dy 
all that is best in the erection and 


equipment of Glasshouses. 


Estimates Free. Interviews by appointment in 
any part of the country. 


Easily fixed and re- 
moved, admits ample 
light. Economical in 
wear. Illustrated 
Catalogue and Esti- 
mates free 


EFFICIENT BOILERS 


FOR QUICK DISTRIBUTION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF HEAT WITH ECONOMY 
Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves. 
Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply. 
Apparatus planned and erected at moderats. prices, 


FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
LIST AND ADVIOB FREE. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1 
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